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CHAPTER  1 

Trkkk  are  places  which  appear  at  fint  liglt  in- 
aec«nibl«  to  romance :  and  mich  a  place  was  Mr. 
Wanllitw'a  dining-rtwoi  in  Russell  8r[u»re.  It  wla 
very  lar^,  had  aicklj  frrren  walla,  picked  out  with 
aldermeo,  fuli  lengtli ;  heavy  maroon  curtains ;  ma- 
bovany  chair* ;  a  tarkej  carpet  an  inch  thick  :  and 
waa  lighted  with  wax  candles  only. 

In  the  centre,  briatlinf;  and  gleaaun)^  with  nlver 
and  ^BBS,  waa  a  round  tabl«,  at  which  (bnrteen 
eonid  bHve  dined  comfortaMj ;  and  at  opposite  sides 
of  (his  table  sat  two  gentlemen,  who  looked  as  neat, 
gnve,  prectK,  and  unromantic,  as  the  place;  Mer- 
chant Wardlaw,  and  his  son. 

Wardlaw  «enior  was  an  elderly  tnan,  tall,  thm, 
iroo-vray,  with  a  round  head,  a  abort,  thick  neck,  a 
Mxt,  brown  eye,  a  square  jowl  that  betokeoed  reso- 
lution, and  a  complexion  so  sallow  as  to  be  almost 
cailaverons.  Hara  as  iron  :  but  a  certain  stiff  dig- 
nity and  ivspectability  sat  upon  him,  and  became 

Arthur  Waidlaw  resembled  his  father  in  figure, 
bat  his  mother  in  bee.  He  had,  and  faai,  hay-col- 
OTwd  hair,  a  forehead  angularly  white  and  delicate, 
pale  blue  eyes,  largish  can,  finely  chiselled  Tea- 
tores,  the  under  lip  ranch  shorter  than  the  upper; 
hia  chin  otbI  and  pretty,  but  somewhat  receding; 
hia  uoniplexion  beautiful.  Jo  short,  what  nineteen 
people  out  of  twenty  would  call  a  handsome  young 
■Ban.  and  think  they  had  described  him. 

Both  the  Wardlawa  were  in  h\\  dr«si,  according 
to  the  inrariable  custom  of  the  house ;  and  sat  in  a 
dead  silence,  that  seemed  natoral  to  the  great,  sober 

Ibis,  howerer,  was  not  for  want  (^  a  topic  ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  they  had  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  discuss,  and  in  fact  this  was  why  they  dined  lile- 
iHile:  bat  their  tongnce  were  tied  for  the  present ; 
ID  the  first  place,  there  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  an  epernie,  the  size  of  a  Putney  laurel-tree ; 
neitbLT  Wanllaw  could  well  see  tlie  other,  without 
craning  out  his  neck  like  a  rifleman  from  behind 
Us  tree:  and  then  there  were  three-Iivesuppressora 
of  conGdential  interooutse,  two  gorgeous  footmen, 
and  a  sombre,  sublime,  and,  in  one  word,  episcopal, 
batler ;  all  three  went  about  as  softly  as  cats  a^er  a 
robiffl,  and  eoujuied  one  plate  away,  and  euoolhly 


insinuated  another,  and  seemed  models  of  grave  dis- 
cretion :  but  were  known  to  be  all  ears,  and  bound 
by  a  secret  oath  to  canr  down  each  emmb  of  dia- 
logue to  the  servants' haU,  for  curious  dinection,  and 
boisterous  ridicule. 

At  last,  however,  those  three  smng  hypocrites  re- 
tired, and,  by  good  luck,  transfhrrea  their  suHbcat- 
ing  epergne  to  the  sideboard  ;  so  then  fiitber  and 
son  look«l  at  one  another  with  that  conscioiM  air 
which  naturally  precedes  a  topic  of  interest;  and 
Wardlaw  senior  invited  his  son  to  try  a  certain  de- 
canter of  rare  old  port,  by  way  of  prelinrinary. 

While  the  young  man  fills  his  glass,  hurl  we  in  Us 
antecedents. 

At  school  till  fifteen,  and  then  clerk  in  his  father's 
office  till  twen^-two,  and  showed  an  aptitude  so  re- 
maritable,  that  John  Wardlaw,  who  was  getting  tired,  ' 
determined,  sooner  or  later,  to  put  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  Ms  hands.  But  he  conceived  a  desire 
that  ^  future  head  of  his  office  should  be  an  nni- 
versity  man.  So  he  announced  bis  resolution,  and 
to  Oxfbrd  went  young  Wardlaw,  though  he  bad  not 
looked  at  Greek  or  Latin  for  seven  years.  He  was, 
however,  fnrniabed  with  a  private  tutor,  under  whom 
he  recovered  lost  ground  rapidly.  The  Reverend 
Robert  Penfbld  was  a  fint^lass  man,  and  had  the 

S'fl  of  teaching.  The  house  of  Wardlaw  had  pecu- 
Lr  claims  on  him,  for  he  was  the  son  of  old  Mi- 
chael Penfold,  Wardlaw's  cashier ;  he  learned  from 
young  Wardlaw  the  stake  he  was  playing  for,  and, 
instead  of  merely  giving  him  one  hour's  lecture  per 
day,  as  he  did  to  his  ot^r  pupils,  he  used  to  come  to 
his  rooms  at  all  hours,  and  force  him  to  read,  by 
reading  with  him.  He  also  stood  his  friend  in  a  se- 
rious emergency.  Young  Wardlaw,  you  most  know, 
WAS  blessed  or  cursed  wiw  Mimicry ;  his  powers  in 
that  way  really  seemed  to  have  no  limit,  for  he 
could  imitate  any  sound  you  liked  with  bis  voice, 
and  any  form  with  bis  pen  or  pencil.  Now,  we 
promise  you,  he  was  one  man  under  his  fiUher's  eye, 
and  another  down  at  Oxford ;  so,  one  nieht,  this 
gentleman,  being  warm  with  wine,  opens  his  win- 
dow, and,  seeing  a  group  of  undei^raduates  chatter- 
ing  and  smoking  in  the  quadrangle,  imitates  the 
peculiar  grating  tones  of  Mr.  Champion,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  gives  them  various  reasons 
whv  they  ought  to  disperse  to  their  rooms  and  study. 
"  But,  perhi^ts,"  says  he,  in  conchuion, "  yon  are  tn 
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blind  drook  to  read  Botli  in  crooked  letten  hj  csn- 
dle-ligbtif  Id  thak  cote  — "  And  he  tlim  gaie 
them  some  very  naughty  »dv!ce  faov  to  pan  ifae 
eTcning ;  itrH  in  tbe  eikct  ton«a  of  Mr.  CInmpion, 
who  waa  a  ^eiTi  very  Rtrict  monlist ;  and  tiiia  unex- 
pected tally  of  wit  caused  shrieka  of  laughter,  and 
mightily  tiukled  all  the  bearen,  except  Cbanpion 
ipte,  who  was  listeninc;  aad  disapproving  at  another 
window.  He  complained  to  the  president.  Then 
the  ingenioua  Wardlaw,  oot  having  come  down  to 
OS  in  a  direct  line  from  Bayard,  committed  a  great 
miatake,  —  he  denied  it. 

It  waa  bronsht  home  to  him,  and  the  president, 
who  had  laughed  in  hia  sleeve  at  the  practical 
joke,  looked  verr  grave  tit  the  ftlsehood;  Biwti- 
catioB  waa  talked  of  and  even  SxpuJaJon.  Then 
Wardlaw  came  sorrowfully  to  Pen/old,  and  said 
to  him,  "I  moat  have  been  awfully  cat,  for  I 
don't  remember  all  that ;  I  had  been  wining  at 
Christcbnrch.  I  do  remember  slanging  the  fel- 
lows, but  how  can  I  tell  what  I  Mud  ?  I  uy, 
6U  fellow,  it  will  be  a  bad  job  for  me  if  they  expel 
me,  or  even  rustioate  me ;  my  father  will  never  loi~ 
give  me ;  I  ahall  be  his  clerk,  but  never  his  partner ; 
and  then  he  will  find  out  what  a  lot  1  owe  down 
bare.     I  'm  done  for  I     I  'm  done  for  I  " 

Fenfold  nttered  not  a  word,  but  grasped  his  hand, 
and  went  off  to  the  pieudent,  and  said  his  pupil  had 
wined  at  Christchurch,  and  conld  not  be  expected 
to  cemember  mlnately.  Uimicry  was,  unfortnaate- 
ly,  a  habit  with  him.  He  then  pleaded  for  the 
milder  coDSlniGCion,  with  such  zeal  and  elo^aunce, 
that  the  tugb-mioded  scholar  he  was  addreiamg  ad- 
mitted tlist  conatroction  was  piu«U«,  and  therefore 
Boat  be  received.     So  the  affair  ended  in  a  written 


Wardlaw  was  already  a  master  in  that  style. 

Six  months  aAer  this,  and  ona  fortnight  before 
die  actual  comaaeocement  of  our  taJe,  Arthur 
Wwdlaw,  well  ciammed  by  Fenfold,  went  up  for 
luB  final  B lamination,  throbbing  with  anxiety.  He 
passed ;  and  was  so  grateful  (o  bb  tutor  that,  when 
the  advowaoD  of  BsmaU  living  near  Oxford  came  in- 
to the  marlcet,  he  asked  WardUw  seniiu'  to  lend 
Kobert  Fenfold  a  sum  of  money,  much  mnv  than 
was  needed ;  and  Wardlaw  seniw  deoUned  wilhoat 
a  moment's  heeilation. 


This  slight  aketoh  will  serve  as  a  key 
logue  it  has  postponed,   and   to  subsoqoent 


thed 


10  yita  have  really  taken  your 
>n:the 


"Well.  Arthur,  and 

'■  No,  ur ;  but  I  hare  passed  my  e; 
d^ree  liillows  as  amatterof  ooiuae,- 
question  of  fees." 

"  Ob  '.  Tlwn  n<Tw  I  hare  sonething  to  say  to  yon. 
Try  one  more  glaa  of  the  '47  port.  Stop;  you  'U 
exonaa  me ;  I  am  a  man  of  busueas  j  I  don't  doubt 
vour  word ;  Heaven  ftuhid  I  but,  do  fou  happen  to 
bare  any  document  you  can  produce  in  fhrther  oon- 


"  Certainty,  sir  " ;  replied  yoang  Wardlaw.  "  My 
lestamor." 

*■  What  is  that?" 

Tba  yonng  gendeman  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
■od  produced  his  Testamur,  or  "We  bear  witness"; 
«  short  printed  docnment  in  Latin,  wluoh  may  be 
thiM  translated :  — 


"  We  bear  tottnett  that  ArOmr  Wardktvj,  of  St._ 
Luk^  CoUegt,  has  anaiaered  our  qaeitioni  in  kttmane 

UttCTM. 

"flmmiK  RicHAsiMmi, 
"  Abthdb  Smtthk, 
"EowABD  Mekivals, 

Wardlaw  senior  took  it,  lud  it  beside  him  on  the 
table,  inspected  it  witii  bis  double  eye^lius,  and, 
not  knowing  a  word  of  Latin,  was  mightily  im- 
pressed, and  his  raspect  for  his  aon  roee  40,  or  45, 
per  cent. 

"Very  well,  sir";  said  he.  "  Now  listen  tame- 
Perhaps  it  was  an  old  man's  fancy;  but  I  have  oflen 
seen  in  the  worid  what  a  stamp  these  Univeraitiea 
put  upon  a  man.  To  send  you  back  from  commerce 
to  Latin  and  Greek,  at  two  and  twenty,  was  trying 
yon  rather  hard',  it  was  trying  you  doubly  ;  your 
obedience,  and  your  ability  into  the  barg^tin.  Well, 
air,  yon  hare  stood  the  trial,  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 
And  so  now  it  is  my  turn ;  from  this  day  und  from 
this  hour,  look  on  yourself  as  my  partner  in  the  old 
established  house  of  Wardlaw.  My  balance-sheet 
shall  be  prepared  immediately,  and  the  partnership 
deed  drawn.  You  wilt  enter  on  a  flonrtahing  con- 
cern, sir;  and  you  will  virtually  conduct  it,  in  writ- 
ton  communioation  withme;  for  Ituve  tiad  five  and 
forty  yeara  of  it ;  and  then  my  liver,  you  know  I 
Watson  advises  me  strongly  to  leave  my  desk,  and 


try  . 


intiy  air,   and  rest  from  busincM   and   i 


He  paused  a  moment ;  and  the  young  man  dr«w 
a  long  breath,  like  one  who  was  in  the  act  of  beiag 
rehaved  of  some  terrible  w«iglit. 

As  fer  the  old  gentleman,  he  was  not  obaervi^ 
his  son  jtist  then,  but  thinking  of  hia  own  career  j  a 
certain  expressioo  of  pain  and  r^ret  CMne  over  hia 
ieaCurea ;  but  he  shook  it  off  with  manly  dlgoity. 
''  Come,  come,"  said  he,  "  this  is  tlie  law  of  Nature, 
and  must  be  submitted  to  with  r  good  grace.  Ward-' 
law  junior,  fill  ^our  gluaa,"  At  the  same  time  be 
stood  up  and  aoid,  stoutly,  "  The  setting  sun  drinks 
to  tlie  rasing  sun  " ;  but  could  not  maintain  that  arti- 
ficial style,  and  ended  with,  "  God  bless  you,  mj 
boy,  and  may  you  stick  to  IwsiQess ;  avoid  specula- 
tion, as  I  have  done ;  and  so  hand  the  concern  down 
tiealthy  to  your  soii,  as  my  father  there  (pointing  to 
a  picture)  haodeil  it  down  to  me,  and  I  to  you." 

His  voice  wavered  slighUy  in  uttering  ibis  bene- 
diction ;  but  only  for  a  moment :  he  tlien  sat  quietly 
down,  and  sipped  his  wine  oomposedly. 

Not  so  the  other :  his  color  canw  and  went  vio- 
leoUy  all  ttie  time  bis  father  was  speaking,  and, 
when  he  ceased,  he  sank  into  his  chair  with  another 
sigh  deeper  than  Uie  last,  and  two  hatf-hystorical 
tears  came  to  bis  pete  eyes. 

But  presently,  feeling  he  waa  expected  to  say 
something,  he  struggled  against  all  this  myateriona 
emotion,  and  faltered  out  that  he  should  not  fear 
the  responsibility,  if  he  m^ht  have  ooostant  recoorse 
to  his  father  for  advice. 

*'  Why,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  country 
house  is  bat  a  mile  from  Uie  station  :  you  can  tele- 
graph for  me  in  any  case  of  ■mportanoe." 

■'  When  would  yon  wish  me  to  oommence  my 

■'  I<et  me  see,  it  will  take  six  wedcs  to  pr^Mre  a 
tialanoe-sheet,  such  as  I  could  be  content  to  submit 
to  an  incoming  partner.     Say  two  months," 

Yonng  Wanllaw's  countenance  fell. 

"Meantime  you  ahall  travel  on  tlia  cootiaciit 
and  eqjoy  yoni»Bl£" 

„       II    C^(^(Vl|r 1 
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"  Thaok  70a,'  Hid  yoang  Wardlkw,  mechuilcally, 
and  fell  into  a  brown  studj. 

Tbe  room  now  returned  to  what  teemed  ita  nat- 
nnJ  tUkte.  And  ita  aiknce  continued  ontil  it  was 
bn^ea  from  withonL 

A  (barp  knocking  wm  beard  at  the  street-door, 
and  resounded  across  the  marble  ball. 

Hie  Waidlawi  baked  at  cue  amotlier  in  mae 
little  Burprite. 

"  I  ha*e  invited  nobody,"  ntid  the  elder. 

Some  time  elapeed,  and  then  a  (botman  made  bia 
aj^araoce,  and  Drought  in  a  card. 

■■  Mf.  Chmlopher  Adanu." 

Now  that  Mr.  Ckristopber  Adama  sboald  call  on 
Jolin  Wardlaw,  in  bii  private  room,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  seemed  to  that  merchant  irregular, 
pmnmptoooa,  and  moMtroas.  "  Tell  him  he  will 
find  me  at  my  place  of  bunnen  lo-morrow,  as  naoal,'' 
Mid  he,  knitting  his  brows. 

Tbe  footman  went  off  witk  this  menage ;  and, 
■000  after,  laited  voices  were  beanl  in  Uie  hall,  and 
tbe  episcopal  bntler  Batered  tbe  room  with  aa  in- 
jured couDtenance. 

"He  SM"*  1»  mull  Me  f ou ;  beiainKreat  anzjaty." 

"  Yea,  I  am  in  great  anxiety,"  a^  a  njiavenog 
Tince  at  his  elbow ;  and  Mr.  Adams  actually  pnabed 
by  the  butler,  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  in  those  sa- 
cred pncincla.  "  Fray  excsae  me,  air,"  said  be, 
"  bat  it  ia  very  serioua  ;  I  can't  be  easy  in  mj  miad 
tai  1  bare  pat  joa  a  ^aettioiu" 

"This  ie  very  extraonUnaiy  conduct,  sir,"  said 
Ur.  Waidlaw.  "  Do  you  think  I  do  bonness  bare, 
Mxl  at  all  boors  ?  " 

"  O  no,  rir:  it  la  taj  own  business.  I  am  come 
to  ask  yon  a  veir  Mrioiia  question.  I  could  n't  wwC 
till  monuo^  with  SBch  a  doubt  on  my  nund." 

"  Well,  SIT,  I  repeat  this  is  irregulai  and  extraor- 
diaa^ ;  bat  as  you  ai«  here,  pray  what  ia  tbe  mat- 
ter? He  tben  dismissed  the  lingering  bntler  with 
a  look.  Mr.  ^H*ni*  oast  unpaiv  glaiicei  on  yooaff 
WaitUaw. 

"  O,"  sud  the  ekder,  "  yon  can  apeak  before 
hiai-  Tha  is  ay  partnes' ;  that  is  to  ny,  be  will  be 
aa  iDon  as  the  balancfraheet  can  be  prepared,  and 
tbe  deed  drawn.  WardUw  junior,  this  n  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, a  very  respectable  bill  Jjacoanter." 

lie  two  men  bowed  to  each  other,  and  Artbnr 
Wardla*  sat  down  motionless. 

"  Sir,  did  you  draw  a  iwte  of  band  today  7  **  in- 
quiicd  AdaiM  of  the  elder  merchant 

**  I  dare  aay  I  did.  Did  jou  diicomit  one  ngned 
by  me?' 

-  To,  ur,  we  did." 

*  Well,  nr,  yon  have  only  to  preaent  it  at  mata- 
tity-  Wardlaw  and  Son  will  provide  for  it,  I  dan 
aay."  This  with  the  lofty  noBcbalaace  of  a  rich 
■an,  who  bad  Kever  broken  an  engagenieiit  in  bis 
lifiL 

"  Ah,  Aat  I  know  tbey  will  if  it  is  aU  right ;  but 
sn|fipo«e  it  is  not  7  " 

"  What  d' ye  mean  ?"  a^»d  Wardlaw,  with  some 

**  O,  BOtbing,  airt  It  beam  yow  vgnature,  that 
■■  good  for  twenty  times  tbe  anxmnt;  and  it  ia  in- 
dorsed hy  yonr  cashier.  Only  what  makes  me  a  lit- 
tle rnieasy,  your  bills  oaed  to  be  always  on  your  own 
forms,  and  so  I  told  my  parlaer;  be  discountad  it. 
Geailemen,  I  with  you  would  ^ust  look  at  it." 

■•  Of  coarse  we  will  hiok  at  iL  Show  it  Arthur 
fint ;  his  eyes  ate  yevngcr  than  aune." 

Mr.  Aduna  took  out  a  large  bill-bo^  extracted 
the  K>te  of  hand,  and  passed  it  acKW  the  table  to 


Wardlaw  junior.  He  tO(A  it  np  with  a  sort  of 
shiver,  and  beM  his  head  very  low  over  it;  then 
biuided  it  back  in  silence. 

Adams  took  it  to  Waidlaw  senior,  and  laid  it  bfr-' 
ton  him,  by  the  side  of  Arthur's  Teatamur. 

The  aercbant  inspected  it  with  his  glassea. 

"  Ihe  wri^ng  is  mine,  apparently." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  said  the  UU-broker,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  Stc»  a  bit,"  laid  Mr.  Waidlaw.  "  Wliy^,  what  h 
this  7  For  two  tbonaand  pounds  1  and,  as  you  say, 
not  my  tbrm.  I  have  signed  no  note  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds  this  week.  Dated  yesterday.  Yon 
have  not  cashed  it,  I  hope  7  "  • 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  partner  has." 

"  Well,  sir,  not  to  keep  yon  in  so^enseithe  thing 
is  not  worth  tbe  stamp  it  is  written  on." 

"  Mr.  WardUw  I  ^  &  !  --  Good  heaven  1  Then 
it  is  as  I  feared.     It  is  a  forgery." 

"  1  should  be  ptuzled  to  Gad  aay  oUier  name  for 
it.  You  need  not  look  so  pale,  Artbnr.  We  can't 
halp  soma  clever  acoundiel  imitaUng  oar  baads ; 
and  as  for  you,  Adams,  you  oogfat  to  have  been  mace 

"  But,  sir,  voor  cashier's  name  is  Peafbld,"  U- 
teied  the  holder,  clinginc  to  a  sto'aw.  "  May  he  not 
have  drawn  —  is  the  laMnamaat  forged  as  welli" 

Mr.  Wardlaw  examined  the  back  of  the  ImU,  and 
looked  puzsled.  "  No,"  said  be.  "  My  cashier's 
name  is  Michael  Fenfold,  but  this  is  indorsed  '  Bob- 


ert  Penfbld.'  Do  yon  hear,  Arthur  7  Why,  what 
u  the  inatt«r  with  you  7  Yob  look  like  a  gbost.  I 
say  there  ia  yonr  tutor's  nama  at  tbe  back  of  this 


forged  note.  This  ia  very  strange.  Just  look,  and 
tell  me  who  wrote  disse  two  words  '  Bobert  Pen- 
fold?'" 

Yonng  Wardlaw  took  tbe  documeDt,  and  tried  to 
examine  it  calmly,  but  it  shook  vieibly  in  hia  hand, 
and  a  cold  moisture  gathered  on  hta  brow.  His  pale 
eyea  roved  to  and  fro  in  a  very  remarkable  way  I  and 
be  was  so  long  before  he  said  anything,  that  bath 
tbe  other  perssos  present  b^an  to  aye  him  with 

At  last  be  fidterad  out,  "  This  '  Sobert  PanfUd' 
seems  to  me  very  hka  his  own  baadwriting.  Bat 
then  the  rest  of  the  writing  is  equally  like  yours,  sir. 
I  am  sure  Robert  Fenfold  never  did  anything  wrong. 
Mi.  Adam,  please  oblige  du.  I<et  this  go  no  fnr- 
ther  till  I  have  seen  him,  and  asked  him  wacther  hn 
indorsed  it." 

"  Now  don'tyoD  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  elder 
Wardlaw.     "  Ibe  fint  qneation  is,  w^  received  the 

Mr.  Adams  replied  that  it  was  a  resectable  look- 
ing man,  a  jonng  ckrgyaiati. 

>'  Ah  I '  said  Wardlaw,  with  a  world  of  1 

"Father!"  said  yonng  Wardlaw, 
"  for  my  sake,  say  no  more  t«>iughL 
fold  is  iacapablaof  adisbonealact." 

"  It  becomes  yonr  yeais  to  think  so,  joong  man. 
But  I  have  lived  lone  enoneh  to  see  what  crime* 
reapectablc  men  are  betrayed  into  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  And,  now  1  think  of  it,  this  Rcbert 
Fenibld  ia  in  want  of  money.  Did  he  not  ask  me 
for  a  loan  of  two  thoutand  pounds  7  Was  not  that 
tbe  very  sum  7  Can't  you  answer  na  ?  Why,  the 
application  came  through  you." 

Beceiving  no  renly  from  bis  son,  but  a  iwt  of  ago- 
nised stare,  be  tooc  out  hia  pencil  and  wrote  down 
Bobert  Fenfbld's  addras.  This  ha  handed  the  tnll- 
broker,  and  gave  him  some  advice  in  a  wUaper, 
which  Mr.  Cbrish^pher  Adams  received  with  a  pro- 
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fbaion  of  tliknks,  and  bintted  Kway,  leaving  Ward- 
law  senior  excited  and  indignant,  Wardlair  junior, 
ghastl/  pale,  and  almost  stupefied- 
Scarce)]'  «  word  wM  spoken  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  tlie  younger  man  broke  out  enddcnl/ :  "  Rob- 
ert Penfold  is  tbe  best  friend  I  ever  bad ;  I  ebould 
have  been  expelled,  but  for  him,  and  I  should  never 
have  earned  that  Testatniu-  but  for  him." 

The  old  merchant  interrupted  him.  "  You  eia;;- 
gerate ;  hut,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  sorry  now  I  cbd 
not  lend  him  the  money  you  asked  for.  For,  mark 
toj  words,  in  a  moment  of  temptation,  that  mis- 
erable young  man  has  forged  my  name,  and  will 
be  convicted  of  tbe  felony,  and  punished  accord- 

"No,  no:  O,  God  forbid  !"  shrieked  young  Ward- 
law.  "  I  could  n't  bear  it.  If  he  did,  he  must  have 
intended  to  replace  it.  I  must  see  him  ;  I  will  see 
him  directly."  He  got  up  all  in  a  hurry,  and  was 
going  to  Fentbld  to  warn  bim,  and  e^t  him  out  of 
Uie  way  till  the  money  should  be  replaced.  But  his 
father  started  up  at  the  same  moment  and  forbade 
him,  in  accents  that  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 

**  Sit  down,  sir,  this  instant,"  said  tbe  old  man, 
with  terrible  sternness.  "  Sit  down,  I  say,  or  you 
will  never  be  a  partner  of  mine.  Justice  must  take 
its  course.  What  business  and  what  right  have  we 
te  protect  a  felon  ?  I  would  not  take  i/our  part  if 
you  were  one.  Indeed  it  is  too  late  now,  for  the 
detectives  will  be  with  him  before  you  coold  reach 
him.     I  gave  Adams  his  address." 

At  this  last  piece  of  information  Wardlaw  junior 
leaned  his  head  on  tbe  table,  and  groaned  aloud,  and 
a  cold  perspiration  gathered  in  beads  npon  bis  white 
forehead. 

CHAPTER  n. 
^AT  same  evening  sat  over  their  tea,  in  Nor- 
fblk  Street,  Strand,  another  couple^ho  were  also 
father  and  son ;  but,  in  thin  p^r,  the  Wardlaws  were 
revened.  Michael  Penfeld  was  a  reverend,  gentle 
creature,  with  white  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  great  timid- 
ity ;  whv,  if  a  stranger  put  M  him  a  question,  he 
used  to  look  all  round  the  room  before  he  ventured 

Robert,  hit  son,  was  a  young  man,  with  a  large 
brown  eye,  a  mellow  voice,  square  shoulders,  and  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  manner.     Cricketer.     Scholar. 

They  were  talking  hopefiill}'  tt^ther  over  a  liv- 
ing Robert  was  going  te  buy ;  it  was  near  Oxford, 
be  sud,  and  would  not  prevent  his  continuing  to 
take  pupils.  "  But,  father,"  said  he,  "it  will  be  a 
place  te  take  my  wife  to  if  I  ever  have  one ;  and, 
meantime,  I  hope  you  irill  run  down  now  and  then, 
Saturday  to  Monday  " 

"  That  I  will,  Robert  Ah  I  how  proud  sfte  would 
have  been  to  hear  you  preach ;  it  waa  always  her 
dream,  poor  thing." 

"  Let  us  think  she  tan  hear  me,"  said  Robert 
"  And  I  have  got  you  still ;  tbe  proceeds  of  this 
living  wiU  help  me  to  lodge  yon  more  comfort- 
My. 

"  Ton  are  very  good  Robert ;  1  would  ralber  see 
you  spend  it  upon  yourself;  but  dear  me,  what  a 
manager  you  must  be  to  dress  so  beautifully  as  you 
do,  and  send  your  old  btber  presents  as  you  do, 
and  vet  put  by  fourteen  hnn<u«d  pounds  to  buy 
this  living." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  have  only  saved  fbor 


hundred ;  tiie  odd  thousand,  —  but  that  is  a  secret 

for  the  present" 

"  O,  I  am  not  inquisitive  r  I  never  was." 

They  then  chatted  about  things  of  no  importnnce 
whatever,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  juat  liRhtinE 
his  candle  to  go  to  bed,  when  a  visiter  was  ushered 
into  tbe  room. 

The  Penfolda  looked  a  little  surprised,  bnt  not 
much.  Tlicy  had  no  street  door  all  to  themselves; 
no  liveried  (Iragons  to  interpose  between  them  and 
unseasoaable  or  unwelcome  vigilors. 

The  man  was  well  dressed,  with  one  exception  ; 
he  wore  a  gold  cbdn.  He  had  a  hooked  nose,  and 
a  black,  piercing  eye.  He  stood  at  the  door,  and 
observed  every  person  and  thing  in  the  room  mi- 
nutely, before    he  spoke  a  word. 

Then  he  s»d,  quietly, "  Mr.  Micfaael  Penfold,  I 
believe." 

"  And  Mr.  Robert  Penfold." 

"  I  nm  Robert  Penfold.    What  is  your  business  ?  " 

"  Pray  is  the  '  Robert  Penfold '  at  tbe  back  of 
this  note  your  writing  ?  " 

"  Certainly  it  b  ;  uiey  would  not  carii  it  without 
that." 

O.  j-ou  got  the  money,  then  ?  " 


«  Of  c< 


eld 


•t  parted  with  it,  have  you  ?  " 


Ton  have  ni 

"No." 

"  All  the  better."  He  then  turned  to  Michael, 
and  looked  at  him  earnestly  a  moment  "  The  fact 
is,  sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  little  irregularity  about 
this  bill,  which  must  be  explained,  or  your  sod 
might  be  called  on  to  refund  tlie  cash." 

"Irregularity  about  —  a  bill?"  cried  Michael 
Penfold,  in  dismay.  "  Who  is  the  drawer  ?  Let 
me  sec  it  O,  dear  me,  something  wrong  about  a 
bill  indorsed  by  ^ou,  Robert  ?  "  and  tbe  old  man 
began  to  shake  ptteously. 

"Why.  father,"  said  Robert,  "what  are  you 
afraid  of?  If  the  bill  is  irregular,  I  can  but  return 
the  n  T.  .   .     .,     . 


"  The  b. 


with  n 


„ -^  the  bill-broker  ;  he  lives  hut 

a  few  doors  off.     And  you,  sir,  must  stay  b<?re,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  fun<ls,  till  we  return." 

Robert  Penfold  took  bis  hat  directly,  and  went 
off  with  this  mysterious  visitor. 

They  had  not  Mne  many  steps,  when  Robert's 
companion  stopped,  and,  getting  in  fhint  of  bim, 
said,  "  We  can  settle  this  matter  here."  At  the 
same  time  a  policeman  crossed  the  way,  and  joined 
them ;  and  another  man,  who  was  in  ftct  a  pulice- 
man  in  pliun  clothes,  emerged  fi^m  s  dooi^way,  and 
stood  at  Robert  Penfbld's  back. 

The  Detective,  having  thus  inrrounded  him, 
threw  off  disguise.  "  My  man,"  said  he,  "  I  onnht 
to  have  done  this  job  in  your  house.  But  I  looked 
at  the  worthy  old  gentlenja 
thought  I'd  spare  bim  all  I  could, 
rant  to  arrest  you  for  forgerV ! " 

"Foi^eiyl  arrest  me  forfot^ry!"  said  Robert 
Penfold,  with  some  amazement,  but  little  emotion ; 
for  be  hardly  seemed  to  take  it  in,  in  all  its  horrible 
significance. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  turned  pale,  and 
almost  sta^ered  under  the  blow. 

"  We  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  he. 
"  I  entreat  yon  to  go  to  him  with  me." 


law 


Can't  be  done,    said  the  Detective.    "  Ward- 

■    !  nothing  to  do  with  it     The  bill  is  stopped. 

«  arrested  by  the  gent  that  cashed  it     Here 
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yoa  go  quietly  iritb  ns,  o 


1  put  the  darbies  on 

Robert  «•■  Tioleotlj  Kilst«d.  "There  is  no 
Deed  to  arrest  me,"  be  cried ;  "  I  shail  not  mn  from 
my  aecaaer.  Handii  off,  I  wy.  I'm  a  clei^man 
of  the  Charch  of  England,  and  you  shall  not  lay 
bands  on  me." 

fiat  one  of  the  policemen  did  lay  hands  on  him. 
Then  the  Reverend  Robert  Penfotd  shook  him  furi- 
ously off,  and,  with  one  active  bound,  sprang  into 
the  middin  of  th«  road. 

Tbo  officers  went  at  faim  incautiously,  and  the 
head-detectire,  as  he  mahed  Ibrward,  received  a 
beavy  blow  on  the  neck  and  jaw,  tiiat  lounded 
along  the  str«?et,  and  sent  him  rolling  in  the  mud ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  quick  luccession  of  stagger- 
ing faceni,  administered  right  and  left,  on  the  eye* 
aiM  noses  of  the  subordiuatea.  These,  bonever, 
though  bruiocd  and  bleeding,  sncoeoded  at  lact  in 
grappling  their  man,  and  all  came  to  the  ground  to- 

Stber,  and  there  Aruggled  furiously ;  every  win- 
w  in  the  street  wm  open  by  this  time,  and  at  one 
tbo  white  hair  and  reverend  face  of  Michael  Pen- 
foM  looked  out  on  this  desperate  and  unseemly 
struggle,  with  hands  that  beat  the  air  in  helplesi 
agony,  and  inarticulate  cries  of  terror. 

The  Detective  got  up  and  sat  upon  Robert  Pen- 
fbld's  chest ;  and  at  last  the  three  forcM)  the  hand- 
cnfis  upon  him,  and  took  him  in  a  cab  to  the  ata- 
tion-boose. 

fi'ext  day,  beftire  the  magistrate,  Wardlaw  senior 
proved  the  not«  wu  a  forgery,  and  Mr.  Adams's 
partnertwore  to  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  had 
prwented  and  indorsed  the  note.  The  officen  at- 
tended, two  with  black  eyes  H-piece,  and  one  with 
bis  jaw  bound  np,  and  two  sotina  teeth  in  his  pocket, 
which  had  been  driven  from  thoir  sockets  oy  the 
prisoner  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  escape.  Their 
evidence  hnrt  tiie  prisoner,  and  the  ma^lrate  re- 
fusrd  bail. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  waa  committed  to 
prison,  to  be  tried  at  tlie  Central  Crinunal  Court  on 
a  chai^  of  felony. 

Wanllaw  senior  retomed  home,  and  told  Ward' 
law  junior,  who  said  not  a  word.  He  soon  received 
a  letter  trom  Robert  Penfold,  which  agitated  him 
-Tcatly,  and  he  promised  to  go  to  the  prison  and  see 


peaU 


Ho  was  vcty  miserable,  a  prey 
strngele.    He  dared  not  oRend  hia  father  on  the 
eve  of  being  made  partner.     Yet  his  heart  bled  for 
Robert  PenfiOd. 

He  did  what  might  peiiiaps  have  been  expected 
trttm  that  pale  ere  and  receding  chin,  —  he  tem- 
poriied.  lie  said  to  himself,  "  Before  tJiat  horrible 
trial  comes  on,  I  shall  be  the  house  of  Wardlaw, 
and  able  to  draw  a  check  for  thousands.  I  'U  buy 
off  Adams  at  any  price,  and  huifa  up  the  whole 

So  he  boned,  and  hoped.  But  the  accountant 
was  slow,  the  public  proaecutor  unusually  quick, 
and.  to  young  Wardlaw's  agony,  the  partnership 
deed  was  not  ready  when  an  imploring  letter  was 


put  into  his  hands,  urging  him,  by  all  tiat  men  hold 
'    o  attend  at  the  court  as  the  prisoner's  wit- 


Tbis  letter  almoet  drove  JOung  Wardlaw  mad. 
He  went  to  Adams,  and  futreatea  bim  not  to  carry 
the  matter  into  court.  But  Adams  was  inexorable. 
fie  had  got  his  money,  but  would  be  revenged  for 
the  fri^L 


Baffled  here,  yonng  Wardlaw  went  down  to  Ox- 
Ibrd  and  shut  himself  up  in  hia  own  room,  a  prey  to 
tear  and  remorse.  Uc  aportud  his  oak,  and  never 
went  out.  All  his  exercise  waa  Ikal  of  a  wild  beast 
in  its  den,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down. 

But  all  hia  caution  did  not  prevent  the  prisoner's 
solicitor  from  getting  to  him.  One  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  a  clerk  slipped  in  at  the  heels  u  bit 
scout,  and,  coming  to  youoe  Wardkw's  bedside, 
awoko  him  out  of  an  uneasy  slumber  by  serving  him 
with  a  subp<ena  to  appear  as  Kobert  Punfold's  wilr 

This  Uet  stroke  6oished  him.  His  bodily  health 
gave  way  under  his  mental  distress.  Gastnc  fever 
set  in,  and  he  was  lying  losing  and  raving  in  delir- 
ium, while  Robert  Penfold  was  bdng  tried  at  tbc 
Central  Criminal  Court. 

The  trial  occupied  six  honrs,  and  could  easily  be 
made  rather  inlereating.  But,  for  various  reasons, 
with  which  it  would  not  be  good  taste  to  trouble  ^e 
reader,  we  decide  to  skim  it 

The  indictment  confined  two  counts;  one  for 
forging  the  note  of  hand,  the  other  for  uttering  it, 
knowins  it  to  be  foiged. 

On  the  first  count,  the  Crown  was  weak,  and  had 
to  encounter  the  evidence  of  Undercliff,  the  distin- 
guished Expert,  who  awore  that  the  hand  which 
wrote  '■  Robert  Penfold  "  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  band  that  had  written  the  body  of  the  lustra- 
ment.  He  gave  many  minute  roiisous,  in  support  of 
tha ;  and  nothing  of  any  wfight  was  advanced  con- 
tra. The  judge  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
prisoner  on  that  oount. 

But,  on  the  charge  of  uttering,  the  evidence  waa 
clear,  aiKl  on  the  question  of  knowledge,  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  disadvantage  to  the  prisoner  that  he  was 
tried  in  Endand,  and  could  not  be  heard  in  person, 
as  he  could  have  been  in  a  foreign  court;  above 
all,  his  resistance  to  the  oiGc-ere  eked  out  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  knew  (he  note  had  been  forged 
by  some  person  or  other,  who  was  probably  his  ac- 

The  absence  of  Us  witness.  Wardlaw  junior,  was 
severely  commented  on  by  hia  counael ;  indeed,  he 
appealed  to  the  judge  to  commit  the  said  Wardlaw 
for  contempt  of  court.  But  Wardlaw  senior  was 
recalled,  and  swore  that  he  h:id  left  his  son  in  a 
burning  fever,  not  expeclad  to  live  :  and  declared, 
with  genuine  emotion,  that  nothtne;  but  a  high  sense 
of  public  duty  had  brought  him  bitlier  from  his  dy- 
ing sod'b  bcdaide.  Ho  also  told  the  court  that  Ar- 
thur's inability  to  clear  his  friend  had  really  been 
the  lirat  cause  of  bis  illness,  from  which  he  was  not 
expected  to  recover. 

The  jnry  consulted  together  i\  long  time  ;  and,  at 
Inst,  broueht  in  a  verdict  of  "jUiltv";  but  rec- 
ommend!^ him  to  metvy,  on  groun'ta  which  might 
lairly  have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  his  innocence ; 
but,  if  guilty,  rather  aggravated  his  crime. 

Then  an  officer  of  the  court  inquired,  in  a  sort  of 
chant  or  recitativo,  whether  tiio  prisoner  had  anjr- 
thing  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  verdict 

It  is  easy  to  divest  words  of  their  meaning  by 

■'■  -i;  and  prisonere  in  general  receive 

laong  in   dead  Filence.      For  why  ? 

Ct  no  idea  to  their  ears,  and  they 
ink    *       '  '     -    ■'         ---  "  - 


false 

this  bit  of 

the  chant  t 

cuckoo. 

But  the  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was 
agony  that  sharpened  all  bis  senses  ;  he  < 
sense  of  the  words  in  spite  of  the  speaker. 


replging  U 


ught  the 


-s 


<^. 
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irildl;f  to  the  Btraw  that  moDototioDi  machine  held 
oat  "  My  Lord  1  mj  Lord  1 "  be  cried,  >'  1 11  tell 
TCM  the  Kal  reuon  why  yoong  Wardlaw  ii  not 

Tie  ja^e"  put  ip  ^*'  band  with  a  gecture  that 
en&rced  ■iTence :    "  Priioner,'  iaid  be,  "  I  cannat 

So  back  to  fact* ;  the  jarr  have  dealt  with  tbem. 
udgment  can  be  arreated  only  on  sroimdi  of  law. 
On  these  ;oa  can  be  heard.  But  iryon  have  none 
to  ofitn-,  you  must  be  Bitent,  and  Bubmit  to  your  sen- 
tence." He  tbeo,  without  a  pauie,  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  heinous  character  of  the  oS*ence,  but 
admitted  there  was  one  miligatine  i  ~ 
and,  in  concliuion,  he  condemned  tna 
yean  penal  lerritude. 

At  tbia  the  poor  wibicd  uuerea  a  cry  oi  angmin 
that  was  feanul,  and  clutched  the  dock.  codtuI- 

Now  a  prisoner  rarelj  speaks  to  a  judM  without 
reroltjng  him   by  bad  law,   ""   """^    ■-     -     .     ■    . 


«  condemned  the  culprit  tc 


wild  cry  was  innocent  of  all  these, 
and  went  etraigfat  Horn  the  heart  in  the  dock  to  the 
heart  on  the  judgmenl^eat.  And  so  his  lordship's 
voice  trembled  for  a  moment,  and  then  became  firm 
again,  bubsalemn  and  humane.  "  But,"  taid  he,  "  my 
experience  telts  me  this  is  your  first  crime,  and  may 
powblj  be  your  lut.  I  shall  therefore  use  my  influ- 
ence that  you  may  not  be  asaociated  with  more  hard- 
ened criminals,  but  may  be  sent  out  of  this  country 
to  another,  where  you-  may  begin  lift  ahv^b,  and  in 
the  course  of  yean,  efface  tbis  dreadful  stain.  Give 
me  hopes  oT  you ;  begin  your  r«)entance  where  now 

gu  ntand,  by  blaming  yourself,  and  no  other  man. 
)  man  constrained  yon  to  utter  a  forged  note,  and 
to  receive  the  money ;  it  was  found  in  your  possea- 
Bon.  For  snch  an  act  there  can  be  no  defence  in 
law,  morality,  or  lelipon." 

TheM  words  overpowered  the  cnlpriL  He  burst 
ont  crying  with  great  violence. 

But  it  did  not  last  long.  He  became  strangely 
eompoeed  alt  of  a  sudden^  and  said,  "  God  forgive 
all  concerned  in  this  —  bat  one  —  but  one." 

Ha  then  bowed  respectTully,  and  like  a  gentleman, 
to  l^e  jndge  and  the  jury,  and  walked  ont  of  the 
dock  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  parted  with 
emotion,  and  would  march  to  the  gallows  now  with- 
out  flinching. 

The  coaoael  for  the  Crown  reamred  that  the 
fbrged  document  should  be  impounded. 

"  I  was  about  to  make  the  same  di 
thepriaoner's  counsel. 

The  judge  snubbed  tbem  both,  and  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  course. 

Robert  Penfold  spent  a  year  in  separate  confine, 
ment,  and  then,  to  cure  mm  of  its  salutary  eflTect 
(if  any),  was  sent  on  board  the  hulk  "  Vengeance," 
and  was  herded  with  the  greatest  miscreants  in 
creatioo.  They  did  not  reduce  him  to  their  level, 
but  they  injur^  bis  mind :  and,  before  half  his  sen- 
tence had  expired,  be  sailed  for  a  penal  colony,  a 
man  with  a  hot  coal  in  his  boeom,  a  creature  embit- 
tered, poisoned;  hoping  little,  believing  little,  fear- 
infflitue,  and  hating  much. 

He  toi^  with  him  the  prayef>book  his  mother  had 
given  him  when  he  was  ordained  deacon.  But  he 
seldom  read  beyond  the  fly-leaf;  there  the  poor  lady 
had  written  at  lu^  her  mother's  heart,  and  her 
nous  soul  aspiring  heavenwards  for  her  darling  son. 
This,  when  all  seeuied  darkest,  he  would  sometime* 
run  to  with  moist  eyes :  for  he  was  sure  of  his  moth- 
er's love,  but  almost  doi^ted  the  justice  of  his 
God. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Uk.  Wardlaw  went  down  to  his  son,  and  nursed 
Yam.  He  kept  the  newspapers  from  him,  and  on 
his  fever  abating,  had  him  conveyed  by  easy  stage* 
to  the  seaside,  and  then  sent  bim  abroad. 

The  young  man  obeyed  in  eloomy  silence.  He 
never  asked  after  Robert  Penfold,  now ;  never  man' 
tioned  his  name.  He  seemed,  somehow,  thankful 
to  be  coDbnlled  mind  and  body. 

But,  before  be  bad  been  abroad  a  month,  he 
wroto  for  leave  to  return  home  and  to  throw  him* 
self  into  business.  There  was,  for  once,  a  nervous 
impatience  in  his  letters,  and  ha  father,  wbo  pitied 
him  deeply,  and  was  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
reward  and  indulge  him,  yielded  readily  enough ; 
and,  ou  his  arrival,  stgned  the  partnership  deed, 
and,  Foloniua-likc,  gave  bim  much  good  counsel; 
then  retired  to  bis  country  seat 

At  first  be  used  to  run  up  every  three  days,  and 
examine  the  day-bbok  and  ledger,  and  advise  bis 
junior;  but  these  visits  soon  became  fewer,  and  at 
last  he  did  little  more  than  correspond  occasionally. 

Arthnr  Wardlaw  held  the  reins,  and  easily  paid 
his  Oxford  debts  out  of  the  assets  of  the  firm.  Not 
being  happy  in  hi*  mind  he  threw  himself  into  com- 
merce with  feverish  zeal,  and  very  soon  extended 
the  operations  of  the  house. 

One  of  his  Gnt  acta  of  authority  was  to  send  for 
Michael  Penfold  into  his  room.  Now  poor  old 
Michael,  ever  nnce  his  son's  mlsfortnne,  as  ne  called 
it,  had  crept  to  his  desk  tike  a  culprit  expecting 
every  day  to  be  discbat^ed.  When  he  niceived 
this  summons  he  gave  a  si^  and  want  slowly  to  th» 
young  merchant 

Arthur  Wardlaw  locAwl  up  at  his  entrance,  then 
looked  down  wain,  and  said  coldly,  "  Hr.  Penfold, 
you  have  been  a  faithful  servant  to  us  many  yean; 
1  raiaeyoarsalaryfao  a  year,  and  you  will  keep  the 

The  old  man  was  dmabfoundeivd  at  Gnt,  and 
tben  began  to  give  vent  to  his  surprise  and  grati- 
tude ;  but  Wardlaw  cut  him  short,  almost  fiercely, 
"  There,  there,  there,"  said  be,  widiout  raising  hi* 
eyes,  "  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it  and,  above  all, 
never  speak  to  me  of  that  cursed  bnslness.  It  was 
no  &ult  of  yours,  nor  mine  neither.  There  —  go  — 
I  want  no  thanks.  Do  you  hear  ?  leave  me,  Mr. 
Penfold,  if  you  please." 

1^  old  man  bowed  low  and  retired,  wondering 
much  at  hi*  emf^yer's  goodness,  and  a  little  at  hia 
irritability. 

Wardlaw  junior**  whole  soul  was  given  to  bust- 
nen  night  and  day,  and  he  soon  became  known  fbr 
a  very  arobitioDS  and  rising  merchant  But,  by  and 
bv,  ambition  had  to  encounter  a  rival  in  his  heart. 
He  fell  in  love;  deeply  in  lore;  and  with  a  worthy 
otriect 

The  yonng  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  distin- 
guished officer,  whose  merits  were  universally  reo- 
ogniied,  bat  ncrt  rewarded  in  proportion.  Ward- 
law's  suit  was  fkvorably  recwved  by  the  father,  and 
the  daughter  gradually  yielded  to  an  attachment, 
the  warmth,  sincerity,  and  singleneM  of  which  were 
manifest;  and  the  pair  would  have  been  married, 
but  for  the  oircumatance  that  her  lather  (partly 
through  Wardlaw'*  influence  by  the  bjr)  had  ol>- 
tained  a  lucrative  post  al>road  which  it  suited  his 
means  to  accept  at  all  events  tm  a  time.  He  was 
a  widower,  and  hi*  daughter  could  not  let  him  go 

This  temporary  separation,  if  it  paatponed<a  mar- 
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na{(K,  led  natunll/  to  a  tokmo  engagement;  *nd 
Arthur  Wardlaw  enjojed  the  happinen  of  writing 
And  reoeiving  afiectionMe  lettera  by  everj  foreign 
pott.  Lore,  wn'tkily  beatowed,  ghed  its  balm  upon 
b^  beut,  and,  nitder  its  toft  but  powerful  cbftrm, 
be  grew  trmoquit  and  eomplmoeat,  and  hia  cbaractcr 
ana  temper  teemed  to  imprare.  Such  viituo  is 
Ibare  in  a  pore  attacbment. 

Meanwhile  the  extent  of  bt*  opentions  alarmed 
old  Fenfold ;  bot  he  toon  reaaoned  that  worthy 
down  with  OTerpowering  condunona  and  niperior 
mile*. 

He  had  been  three  jean  the  roling  spirit  of 
Wudlaw  aad  Sod,  when  some  curious  events  took 
plaoe  in  another  bemispbere;  and  in  these  events, 
whieb  we  are  bow  to  relate,  Arthur  Wardlaw  was 
more  nearly  interested  than   may  appear  at   first 

Robert  Penfold,  in  dne  course,  applied  to  Lien- 
tenaM-Oeaeral  RoUestoo  for  a  ticket  of  leave.  That 
functionary  thought  the  application  prematur*,  the 
Mune  being  CO  grave.     He  complained  that  the  sye- 

n  bad  bec-ome  too  lax,  and  (or  bis  put  he  seldom 


a  ticket  of  leave  until  some  suitable  c 


iupa- 


bon  waa  provided  fbt  the  ^mlicant.  "Will  any- 
body take  yon  aa  a  clerk  ?  If  so,  —  1 11  see  about 
it." 

Robert  Penfeld  coold  find  nobody  to  take  turn 
into  a  pott  of  confidence  all  at  onee,  and  wrote  the 
General  an  eloquent  letl^,  begging  bard  to  be 
allowed  to  labor  with  bis  hands. 

Fortunately,  Gener^  Rolleaton's  gardener  had 
joat  tamed  him  off;  so  he  offered  the  poet  to  his 
eloquent  comspondent,  renurking  that  he  did  not 
mueh  miod  emptoying  a  ticket  en  leave  man  bim- 
srif,  tbongh  be  waa  readved  to  protect  bn  neigh- 
bprs  from  their  telapMs. 

The  oonvict  dien  came  to  General  Rolleston,  and 
begged  leave  to  enter  on  his  duties  under  the  name 
of  Jaaies  Seatoo.  Atthat General  Rolleston  hem'd 
and  haw'il,  and  took  a  note.  But  bis  final  decision 
waa  as  fbllowa  :  "  If  yon  really  mean  to  change 
your  character,  why  th«  name  you  have  disgraced 
might  bang  rouiMl  your  neck.  Well,  I  'U  give  you 
•very  chanoe.  But,"  eaid  thii  old  warrior,  suddenly 
oomprening  bis  reaoluto  lipa  Jnic  a  tittle,  "  if  you 
go  a  yard  off  the  straight  pa&  now,  look  for  no 
mercy,  —  Jemmy  Seaton." 

So  the  convict  waa  re-ohri^teaed  at  the  tail  of  a 
threat,  and  let  loose  among  the  warrior's  tulips. 

His  appearaoce  was  changed  as  effectnally  as  bis 
name.  Even  before  he  was  Seatoned  he  had  grown 
a  silky  mustache  and  beard  of  singular  length  and 
beauty ;  and  what  with  theee,  and  Lis  working 
man's  clotbea,  and  hit  che«ks  and  neck  tanned  by 
the  sun,  our  readers  would  never  have  racogniied 
in  this  bale,  bearded  laborer  the  pale  prisoner  that 
bad  trvmbted,  raged,  wept,  and  submitted  in  the 
dock  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

Our  UuiTenitiea  cure  men  of  doing  things  by 
halvn,  be  the  tbin^  mentnl  or  muscular ;  so  SeatOD 
gardeiMil  much  mure  aealonsly  than  his  plebeian 
predecewor :  up  at  five,  and  did  not  leave  till  eight. 

But  ho  was  nnpopular  in  the  kitchen,  —  because 
be  was  always  out  of  it;  taciturn  and  bitter,  he 
■banned  his  fellow^ervanta. 

Yet  working  among  the  Aowers  did  him  good; 
tbcaa  his  pretty  companions  and  nnnelings  had  no 


looking  round,  taw  a  yoang  lady  on  the  gravel  path, 
whose  calm  but  bright  bee,  coming  so  suddenly, 
literally  dazzled  him.  She  bad  a  clear  che^ 
blooming  with  exercise,  rich,  brown  hair,  smooth, 
gtoesy,  and  abnndant,  and  a  very  light  hazel  eye, 
of  singular  beauty  and  serenity.  She  glided  along, 
tranquil  as  a  goddess,  smote  him  with  beauty  and 
perfume,  and  left  him  itaring  alter  her  receding  fig- 
are,  which  was,  in  ita  way,  as  captivating  as  her 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  for  exercise,  brisk- 
ly, but  without  afimrt  Once  she  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  bim,  and  he  touched  his  hat  to  her.  She 
inclined  her  head  gently,  but  her  eyes  did  not  rest 
an  instant  on  her  gardener ;  and  bo  she  passed  and 
ipaased,  unconsciously  sawing   Ibis   solitary  heart 


lawn  seemed  to  miss  the  light  music  of  her  rustling 
dress,  and  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  and  there 
was  a  painful  void;  but  that  passed,  and  a  certain 
sense  of  happinece  stole  over  James  Seaton,  —  an 
unreasonable  joy,  that  often  runs  before  ibily  and 
trouble. 

The  young  lady  vras  Helen  Rolleston,  just  re- 
turned home  from  a  vint.  She  walked  in  the  gar- 
den every  day,  and  Seaton  watched  her,  and  peeped 
at  her,  unseen,  behind  trees  and  bushes.  He  fed  his 
eyes  arwl  his  heart  upon  her,  and,  by  degrees,  she 
became  the  tun  of  his  solitary  existence.  It  was 
madness ;  but  ita  first  effect  was  not  unwholesome. 
The  daily  study  of  this  creature,  who,  though  by  uo 
means  the  angel  he  took  ber  for,  was  at  all  events  a 
pure  and  virtuous  woman,  soothed  his  sore  heart,  and 
counteracted  the  demoralizing  influences  of  his  lato 
oompsniona.  Every  day  he  drank  deeper  of  ail 
insane,  but  punning  and  elevating  passion. 

He  avoided  the  kit«hen  still  more ;  and  that,  by 
the  by,  was  unlucky ;  for  there  he  could  have  learned 
something  about  Min  Helen  Rolleston,  that  would 
have  warned  him  to  keep  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden,  whenever  that  charming!  face  and  form  glided 

and  fro  amons'rt  the  minor  ftowmi. 

A  beautiful  fSce  fires  our  ima^nation,  and  we 

e  higher  virtne  and  intelligence  in  it,  than  we  can 
detect  in  its  owner's  head  or  heart  when  we  descend 
to  calm  inspection.  James  Seaton  gazed  on  Hiss 
Rolleeton  day  after  day,  at  so  respectful  a  distance, 
that  she  became  his  goddess.  If  a  day  passed  with- 
out his  seeing  her,  he  was  directed.  When  she  waa 
behind  her  time,  he  was  restless,  anxious,  and  bit 
work  distasteful ;  and  then,  when  she  came  out  at 
last,  he  thrilled  all  over,  and  the  lawn,  ay,  the  world 
itself,  seemed  to  fill  with  sunshine.  His  adoration, 
timid  by  its  own  nature,  waa  doubly  so  by  reason  of 
hit  fallen  and  hopeless  condition.  He  cut  nosegays 
for  her;  but  save  them  to  her  maid  Wilson  for  her. 
He  had  not  the  courage  to  <^er  them  to  herself. 

One  evening,  as  he  went  home,  a  man  addressed 
him  familiariy,  but  in  a  low  voice.     Seaton  looked 

'  'm  attentively,  and  recc^nizcd  him  at  last.  It 
I  convict  called  Butt,  who  had  come  over  in  the 
ship  with  him.  'Hie  man  offered  bim  a  glass  oT 
ale;  Seaton  declined  it.  Butt,  a  very  clever  rt^e, 
seemed  hurt:  so  then  Seaton  assented  reluctantly. 
Butt  took  him  to  a  put4ic-houte  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  into  a  private  room.  Seaton  started  as  soon  as 
be  entered,  (or  there  sat  two  repulsive  ruffians,  and, 
by  a  look  that  passed  rapidly  between  them  and  Butt, 
'  iw  pUinly  they  were  wwting  for  him.  He  felt 
aus ;  the  place  was  so  uncouth  and  dark,  the 
faces  to  villanout. 
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BoweTer,  they  Invited  hint  to  sit  down,  roughly, 
but  irith  an  ur  of  good  fellowship ;  and  very  soon 
opened  their  busioese  over  their  ale.  We  are  all 
boand  to  at^t  our  fcDow-creatures,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  trouble ;  and  what  they  aaked  of  him 
wu  &  simple  act  of  courtesy,  such  as  in  their  opin- 
ioD  no  man  worthy  of  tbe  name  could  deny  to  hie 
fellow.  It  was  to  give  General  RoUeelou's  watch- 
dog a  jaece  of  prepared  meat  upon  a  certain  even- 
ing :  and  in  return  for  tbia  trifling  civility,  tliey  were 
generous  enouzh  U)  offer  him  a  full  share  of  any 
light  valuables  tbej  might  find  in  the  General's  hoose. 

Seaton  trembled,  and  put  bis  face  in  his  hands  a 
moment.     "  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  he. 

"Why  not?" 

"  He  has  been  too  good  to  me." 

A  coarse  Uii[;h  of  derision  greeted  this  argn- 
meat;  it  seemed  so  irrelevant  to  these  pure  ego- 
tists. Seaton,  however,  persisted,  and  on  that  one 
of  the  men  ^ot  up  and  st^iod  before  the  door,  and 
drew  his  kniie  gently. 

Seaton  glanced  bis  eyes  round  in  search  of  a 
weapon,  and  turned  pale. 

"Do  you  nipan  to  split  oti  ns,  mate ?" said  one 
of  the  ruffians  in  front  of  him. 

"  No,  1  don't.  But  I  won't  rob  my  beneikctor : 
you  shall  kill  me  ^rst."  And  with  that  he  darted 
to  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  moment  the  poker  was 
high  in  air,  and  the  way  he  squared  his  shoulders 
ai^  stood  reiody  to  hit  Co  the  on,  or  cut  to  the  off, 
was  a  caution. 

"  Come,  drop  that,"  sud  Butt,  grimly ;  "  and 
^t  up  ^our  knife,  Bob.  Can't  a  pal  be  out  of  a 
job,  and.  yet  not  split  on  them  that  is  in  it  I " 

*'  Why  should  I  split  ? "  said  Robert  Penfold. 
"  Has  the  law  been  a  friend  to  me  ?  But  I  won't 
rob  mv  bene&ctor  —  and  hia  daughter." 

"  That  is  square  enough,"  said  Butt.  "  Why, 
pals,  there  are  other  cribs  to  be  cracked  besides  that 
old  bloke's.    Finish  the  ale,  mate,  and  partlViends." 

"If  you  will  promise  me  to 'crack  some  other 
crib,'  and  let  that  one  alone." 

A  sullen  assent  was  given,  and  Seaton  drank 


He  did  not  stop  tbere  ;  afler  the  htnt  about  the 
watcbniog,  be  would  not  trust  that  faithful  but  too 
carnivorous  animal;  he  brought  his  blankets  into 
tlie  little  tool-house,  and  lay  £ere  every  night  in  a 
sort  of  d<^'s  sleep.  This  tool-house  was  erected  in 
a  little  back  gaflen,  separated  from  the  lawn  only 
by  some  young  trees  in  single  file.  Now  Misa  Bol- 
leston's  window  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  so  that 
Seaton's  watchtower  was  not  many  yards  from  it ; 
then,  aa  the  tool-house  vraa  only  lighted  from  above 
he  bored  a  hole  in  the  wooden  structure,  and 
through  this  he  watched,  and  slept,  and  watched. 
He  used  to  ut  studying  theology  by  a  farthing 
rushlight  till  the  lady's  bedtime,  and  then  he 
watcl^d  for  ber  nbadow.  If  it  appeared  for  a  few 
mmneniB  on  the  blind,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  content, 
and  went  to  sleep,  but  awaked  evety  now  and  then 
to  see  that  all  was  well. 

After  a  &W  nights,  his  alarms  naturally  ceased, 
but  his  love  increased,  fed  now  from  this  new  source, 


the  sweet  sense  of  being,  the  secret  prot«cb9r  of  her 
he  adored. 

Meantime,  Miss  BoUeeton's  lady's  nuud,  Wilson, 
fell  in  bve  with  him  after  her  fashion ;  she  bad 
taken  a  fancy  to  his  lace  at  once,  and  he  had  en- 
couraged her  a  little,  unintentionally;  for  he 
brougnt  the  nose^y*  to  her,  and  listened  compla- 
cent^ to  her  gossip,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  words 
she  let  fall  now  and  then  about  her  young  miitresa. 
As  be  never  exchanged  two  sentences  at  a  time 
with  any  other  servant,  this  flattered  Sarah  Wilson, 
and  she  soon  began  to  meet  and  accost  him  oflenar, 
and  in  cherrier-cdored  ribbons,  than  he  could  stand. 
So  then  he  showed  impatience,  and  then  she,  read- 
ing him  by  herself,  suspected  some  vulgar  rival. 

Suspicion  soon  bred  jealousy,  jealousy  vigilance, 
and  vigilance,  detection. 

Her  Urst  discovery  was,  that,  so  long  sashe  talked 
of  Miss  Helen  Rolleston,  she  was  always  welcome ; 
her  second  was,  that  Seaton  slept  in  the  tool-house. 

She  was  not  romantic  enou^  to  connect  her  two 
discoveries  tt^tber.  They  lay  apart  in  her  mind, 
untd  circumstancee  we  are  about  to  relate  supplied 
a  connecting  link. 

One  Tbureday  evening  Jamea  Seaton's  goddees 
sat  alone  with  ber  papa,  and  —  being  a  young  lady 
of  fair  abilities,  who  nad  gone  through  her  coune 
of  music  and  other  studies,  taught  braiolessly,  and 


pleasures,  and  nad  not  accumulated  any  great  store 
of  mental  resources  —  she  was  listless  and  languid, 
uid  would  have  yawned  forty  times  in  her  papa's 
face,  only  she  was  too  well-bred.  She  always 
turned  her  head  away  when  it  came,  and  either 
suppressed  it,  or  else  hid  it  with  a  lovely  whit« 
hand.  At  last,  as  she  was  a  good  girl,  she  blushed 
at  her  behavior,  and  roused  herself  up,  and  said  she, 
"  Papa,  shall  1  play  you  the  new  quadrillee  7  " 

Fapa  gave  a  start  and  a  shake,  and  said,  with 
wall-leigned  vehemence,  "  Ay,  do,  rny  dear,"  and  so 
composed  himself —  to  listen ;  and  Helen  sat  down 
and  played  the  quadrilles. 

The  composer  bad  taken  immortal  melodiee,  some 
gay,  some  sad,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  hashed  them  till  they  were 
all  one  monotonous  rattle.  But  General  Bolleeton 
was  little  the  worae  for  all  this.  As  ApoUo  saved 
Horace  from  hearing  a  poetaster's  rhymes,  so  did 
Somnus,  another  beneficent  little  deity,  rescue  our 
warrior  from  his  daughter's  mnsio. 

She  was  neither  angry  nor  surprised.  A  dell- 
cioDS  smile  illumined  her  face  directiy;  she  crept  to 
him  on  tiptoe,  and  bestowed  a  kus,  light  as  a 
xephyr,  on  his  gray  head.  And,  in  truth,  the  bend- 
ing attitude  c»  this  supple  figure,  clad  in  snowy 
muslin,  the  vii^nal  face  and  l^ht  baxel  eye  beam- 
\n^  love  and  reverence,  and  the  airy  kiss,  lutd  some- 
thins  angelic. 

She  look  her  candle,  and  ^ded  up  to  ber  bed- 
room. And,  the  moment  riie  got  there,  and  could 
gratiiy  her  somnolence  without  offence,  need  we 
say  she  became  wide-awake  ?  She  sat  down,  and 
wrote  long  letters  to  three  other  yonug  ladies,  gush- 
ing affecbon,  asking  questions  of  the  kind  nobody 
replies  to,  paiciting,  with  a  young  lady's  colon,  the 
male  being  to  whom  she  was  shortly  to  be  married, 
wishing  her  dear  friends  a  like  demigod,  if  per- 
chance earth  contained  two ;  and  so  to  the  last  now 
bonnet  and  preacher. 

She  sat  over  her  paper  till  one  o'clock,  and  Sea- 
ton watched  and  adored  ber  shadow. 
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seeing  the  General  Btanding  before  bim,  ilretohed 
out  bis  hands,  and  siud,  in  a  fiilnt  but  aarneat  vcMce, 
belbre  eleven  witnewei,   "  Is  she  safe  ?     O,  it  she 


When  she  had  done  writing,  ibe  opened  her  win- 
dow and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  She  lifted 
thoM  wonderfhl  hazel  eyes  towards  the  stars,  and 
her  watcher  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  saw  in 
her  a  celestial  being  looking  np  from  an  earthly 
TestiDg-pUkc^  towards  her  native  sky. 

Ac  two  o'clock  she  was  in  bed,  but  not  asleep. 
She  lay  cahnly  gazing  at  the  Soutbem  Ctosa,  and 
other  love1;r  alara  shining  with  TiTid,  but  chaste,  fire 
in  the  purple  vault  of  heaven. 

Whilo  thua  employed  riie  heard  a  slight  sound 
ontdde  that  made  her  turn  her  eyes  towards  a 
young  tree  near  her  window.  Ita  top  branches 
were  waving  a  good  deal,  Chough  there  was  not  a 
brmlb  stimng.     This  struck  Mr  as  curious,  very 

Whilst  she  wondered,  suddenly  an  ann  and  a 
hand  came  in  sight,  and  after  them  the  whole  figure 
of  a  man,  going  op  the  tree. 

Helen  sat  up  now,  glaring  with  terror,  and  was 
■o  paralyzed  sbe  did  not  utter  a  sound.  About  a 
foot  below  her  window  was  a  lead  flat  that  roofed 
the  bay  window  below.  It  covered  an  area  of  sev- 
eral feet,  and  the  man  sprang  on  to  it  with  perfect 
ease  fh>m  the  tree.  Helen  shrieked  with  terror. 
At  that  very  instant  there  was  a  flash,  a  pistol-shot, 
arid  the  man's  arms  went  whiriing.  and  he  stag- 
gered and  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  flat,  and  strtick 
the  grass  below  with  a  Deavy  thud.  Shots  and 
blowa  followed,  and  all  the  sounds  of  a  bloody 
stmggle  rang  in  Helen's  ears  as  «lie  flung  herself 
screaming  from  the  bed  and  darted  to  the  door. 
Sbe  ran  and  clung  qniverinff  to  her  sleepy  maid, 
Wilson.  The  house  was  amrmed,  lights  flashed, 
footiteps  pattered,  there  was  universal  commotion. 

General  Rolleeton  soon  teamed  his  daughter's 
story  from  Wilson,  and  aroused  his  male  servanb*, 
one  of  wboni  wns  an  old  soldier.  They  searched 
the  bouse  first ;  but  no  entrance  had  been  effected  ; 
so  they  went  out  on  the  lawn  with  blunderbuss  and 

lliey  found  a  man  lying  on  his  back  at  the  foot 
of  the  bay  window. 

They  pounced  on  him,  and,  to  their  amazement, 
it  waa  the  gardener,  James  Seitton.  Insensible- 
General  Rolleston  was  quite  taken  aback  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  was  sorr}'.  Bat  after  a  little 
reAeolion,  he  said  very  sternly,  "  Carry  the  black- 
guard in-doors;  and  run  for  an  officer." 

SealOD  was  taken  into  the  ball,  and  laid  Sat  on 
the  floor. 

All  the  servants  gathered  about  him,  brimftil  of 
euHonty.  and  the  female  ones  begnn  to  speak  alto- 
gether ;  but  General  Rolleston  told  them  sharply 
to  bold  their  tongues,  and  to  retire  behind  the  man. 
"  Somebody  spnnkle  him  with  cold  water,"  said 
be :  "  and  be  quiet,  all  of  you.  and  keep  out  of 
sight,  while  I  examine  bim."  He  stood  before  the 
insensible  figure  with  his  arms  foliled,  amidst  a  dead 
silenc^e,  broken  aniy  bv  the  stifled  sobs  of  Sarah 
Wilson,  and  of  a  sociable  housemaid  who  cried  with 
her  for  company. 

And  now  Seaton  began  to  writhe  and  show  signs 
of  returning  sense. 

Next  be  moaned  piteonsly,  and  sighed.  But 
Geni^ral  Rolleslon  could  not  pity  him ;  he  waited 
grimly  for  rvtaming  consclousneas,  to  subject  him 
to  a  merciless  interrogfilory. 

He  wailed  Just  one  second  too  long.  He  had  to 
antwer  a  question  instead  of  putting  one. 

The  judgment  ts  the  last  facnliy  a  man  recovers 
when   emerging   from   insensibility  ;    and    Seaton, 
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iblct  just  published  at  Naples  by  Professor  Lnlgi 
Settcmbrini,  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the 
Italian  patriot,  his  companion-io-arms,  bis  comrade 
in  captivity  and  in  deliverance.  This  biography  is 
full  of  emotion,  of  eloquent  remarks,  and  of  unknown 
facts.  The  death  of  the  man  whom  Naples  lost 
towards  the  end  of  April,  seems  almost  forgotten 
ab^ady.  The  telegraph  briefly  announced  it,  and  the 
nia|ority  of  newspapers  contented  themselves  with 
publishing  the  meagre  telegram.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  since,  when 
Southern  Italy  was  personified  in  this  name,  Poerio, 
which  rare  talents  and  lofty  characters  had  made 
celebrated.  We  especially  admire  the  last  survivor 
of  this  nobis  family,  the  man  who  was  illustrated  hj 
a  long  sericB  of  reverses  and  misfortunee,  and  who, 
though  invariably  vanquished,  incessantly  persecut- 
ed and  condemned  to  infamous  punishments,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  dignity  of  bis  attitude  and  by  the 
inflexibility  of  bis  resistance,  though  ha  bad  no  arms 
but  chains  heroically  worn,  in  branding  his  judges 
with  disgrace,  and  I  in  morally  dethroning  his  king. 
We  like  to  relate  this  admirable  history,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  another  age,  to  demonstrate  to 
disheartened  consciences  that  even  now-a-dsys,  even 
in  politics,  Virtue,  that  old-fashioned  word,  is  still 
useful,  and  that,  to  achieve  great  deeds,  all  that  is 
suflicient  sometimes  is,  to  be  an  Honest  Man. 

But  alas  I  in  Italy  as  everywhere  else,  ailer  the 
victory  the  new-comers  despise  the  veteran  soldiers. 
The  old  solcliers  were  soon  placed  on  the  retired 
list  (which  led  to  their  being  accused  of  cormpdon), 
some  for  an  instant  to  power  whence  they  fell  over- 
whelmed with  invectives ;  others  were  poshed  aside ; 
others  persecuted.  When  people  saw  them  still 
alive,  people  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  story  of 
their  sufturings.  People  applied  to  them  Proudhon's 
wretched  joke,  "  Martj'Ts,  neit  to  oppressors,  are 
the  most  execrable  objects  on  earth.  Italy,  once 
Nlobe,  became  Saturn  ;  after  weeping  her  deaid,  she 
devoured  her  living  children.  Poerio  was  devoured 
with  the  rest.  Cruel  injustice  too  lat«  repaired; 
now  that  he  is  no  more,  people  begin  to  remember 
what  he  was.  T^ct  us  endeavor  to  join  this  good 
movement  and  to  recaU  in  a  few  words  his  patriotic 

His  father,  Giuseppe  Poerio,  of  an  excellent  Ca- 
mbrian family,  acted  like  a  patriot  in  1799,  and  was 
consequently  sentenced  to  death,  but  had  tbb  sen- 
tence commuted  to  imprisonment  in  Favignana 
dungeon.  He  was  delivered,  and  made  baron  by 
the  French.  After  the  Restoration  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1820, he  was  again  arrtated  for  having  pro- 
Umted  aguin!<t  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  lie  was  then  imprisoned 
in  Fort  St.  Elme,  proscribed  and  sent  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  Gratz  in  Styria.  Rafiaele  Poerio, 
his  brother,  after  rousing  Calabriate  revolt,  was 
likewise  sentenced  to  deato  ;  but  he  was  so  fortunat* 
as  to  escajie  execution,  joined  the  French  anny,  and 
fought  in  its  ranks  in  Spain  and  Africa,  where  he 
rose  to  be  general.    In  1B48,  although  he  was  then 
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Ml  old  man,  be  wished,  after  thirty  jeonof  esile,  to 
return  to  luly,  anil  he  did  hie  dutf  in  the  irar  of 
Independence.  Another  memb^  of  the  fiunilf, 
Leopold  FoeHo,  lllceirise  an  excellent  aoldier,  wu 
made  priBoaer  of  war>  and  Iobk  iiiQered  an  the 
hulks.  We  have  said  Giuseppe  Poena  waa  aent  to 
Gratz  with  his  familv,  wbich  conaiUed  of  a  noble 
wife,  of  whom  weihall  again  ipeak,  of  two  sona  and 
of  a  danghter,  Carkitta,  who  waa  to  many  another 
Neapolitan  patriot,  Faolo  Emilio  Imbnani,  and 
■hare  a  new  exile  with  him.  One  of  the  kob  wu 
Aleaaandro,  a  Vecavian  poet,  a  man  of  enlai^ed 
mind,  ftiu'li'T  with  eveiy  language  and  dialect, 
pomnwing  an  artist's  t^nperament,  delicate  and 
nerrooa,  mortudlj'  temitive  and  itincBUy  indifferent. 
He  boldly  wrote  poems  smelling  stnino;  of  gunpoW' 
der,  and  oastened  to  receive  in  Veneba  death  froin 
Auttrian  hands. 

The  other  son  waa  Carlo  Poerio,  who  died  Tery 
reeentlj.  Ue  wiu  reared  in  a  good  achooi,  firet  in 
^tia,  BBiong  the  exilea ;  then  in  Tuscany,  a  land 
of  toleration  (we  do  not  lar  of  liberty),  where  ev- 
ery Italian  in  Italy  took  reluge  after  1830..  When 
Carlo  Foerio  returned  to  Naplea,  he  followed  the 
example  of  all  the  others,  —  he  conspired.  To  con- 
nure  then  waa  to  dream  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
<unoe,  to  speak  continually  of  them  in  clandestine 
wriling*  or  in  secret  meeting,  to  excite  the  national 
■antiment,  to  organize  resiatance,  and  to  pass  the 
half  of  one's  llfu  in  piisoo.  Foerio  was  soon  the 
leader  of  this  conspiracy,  and,  as  Signor  Crispi  has 
well  said,  the  heart  and  bead  of  the  young  men  of 
NapW  Signor  Settembrini  writes:  "He  followed 
the  advocate's  profession ;  be  had  a  bright  intelli- 
gence, a  very  astute  judgment,  fluent  speech,  varied 
information,  a  great  many  friends,  and  acqnaint- 
ancea  without  number.  He  talked  cordially  with 
all,  knew  everybody's  life,  remembered  a  thousand 
anecdotes,  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  Court. 
His  eyes  were  Urge,  there  was  a  daih  of  archness 
in  his  smile,  a  soul  full  of  good-nature ;  and  a  great 
love  of  honesty  and  truth.  Look  at  him,  yon  wonld 
think  bim  an  arch  knave,  and  yet  be  really  was  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  honeat  of  men."  Hie  Lib- 
erals in  the  Abruzzi.in  Calabria  and  in  Sicily  never 
moved  without  consulting  him.  He  was  conse- 
quently arrested  after  each  insurrection  in  1837,  in 
1&44,  and  in  184  7,  upon  mere  suspicion;  ftirhe  was 
not  a  man  to  furnish  evidence  against  himself.  Tbey 
could  only  once  in  ^1  this  Ume  l<^^y  keep  him  in 
prison.  Such  wai  Poerio's  life  from  1830  to  1848  ; 
.  constantly  watched  and  persecuted,  but  always  msa- 
tar  of  public  opinion,  tne  spiritual  head  of  Naples 
and  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  may  be  remembeied  that 
bU  Italy  in  1847  turned,  animated  with  immense 
hope,  towards  the  reforming  Fope.  We  knew  only 
two  patriots  who  did  not  share  this  illusion ;  these 
were  (^an  Battista  Niccolini  of  Florence,  and  An- 
tonio Ranieri  of  Natdea.  Signor  Settembrini  men- 
tions a  third.  Carlo  Poerio,  who,  after  the  amnesty 
of  the  Vatican,  uttered  this  prophetic  speech :  "  He 
is  still  Mastai ;  when  he  is  Pope  from  head  to  foot 
he  will  act  like  his  predecessors."  Nevertheles, 
tbe  Pope's  services  cannot  be  denied.  Bells  were 
necessary  to  roose  Italy ;  it  was  fortunate  they  were 
fiiand  already  in  the  summit  of  the  steeple.  Under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pope,  the  Italians  dsied  ask  for 
refixms.  Foerio  being  still  in  prison,  his  house  be- 
came a  political  club.  He  placed  in  it,  and  had 
covered  with  agnatures,  a  jpctition  to  the  King, 
maying  for  the  promulgation  of  a  conititutioQ. 
Ereiybody  knows  the  result  of  this  petition.    The 


Charter  waa  granted.  Foerio  came  out  of  jail,  was 
made  Prefect  of  Police,  then  Minister;  next  (the 
history  is  fhmiliar  to  every  one)  denotineed  by  an 
anonymous  and  mendacioua  letter  sent  through  tbe 
poetroffice,  which  was  intercepted  and  commented 
by  its  authors,  he  was  t^a  an«*ted,  kept  in  prison 
twenty  montha  befbre  trial,  drs^^d  from  jail  to  jail, 
and  at  last  sentenced  to  four-and-twenty  years  of 
hard  labor.  In  tbe  hulks  of  Niaida,  Ischia,  Monte- 
fusco,  And  Uontesarchio,  he  wore  for  many  a  long 
year  tbe  red  jacket  and  draggled  behind  him,  gyved 
by  the  feet  to  the  same  chains,  a  y^e-mate  ;  for  tbtt 
political  prisonen  were  fiEtened  together  two  1^ 
two,  rivetted  one  to  tbe  other  like  the  fitloiM.  Najr, 
sometimes  a  Liberal  waa  fettered  to  a  thief,  kv. 
Glajlstone  confirmed  these  BtatementB,  for  he  saw 
tbe  troth  with  his  own  eyes  at  tbe  Niaida  hulks. 
He  wrote  to  Lend  Aberdeen :  •*  Nevertheless,  I 
must  say,  tbe  condemnation  of  Poerio  for  the  crime 
of  treason,  is  as  flagrant  an  outrage  upon  the  laws 
of  truth,  justice,  deeeocy,  franknos,  and  good  can>> 
mon  sense,  as  would  be  in  our  country  a  similar 
condemnation  against  any  of  our  best  known  states- 
men. Lord  John  Buaol,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir 
James  Graham,  or  yourself" 

Poerio's  mother  waa  slill  alive.  I  have  sud  she 
followed  her  husband  to  exile  in  Anstria.  She 
lived  to  see  her  son  Alcsandro,  the  poet,  killed  in 
Venetia,  her  daughter  an  exile,  and  her  other  sou 
sentenced  lo  prison.  Her  friends,  however,  con* 
cealed  from  her  the  true  nature  of  the  tatter's  sen- 
tence. 8he  believed  him  merely  relegated  to  an 
island.  She  wis  wont  to  say:  "Tis  strange  he 
never  sends  to  me  for  shoes.  It  seems  the  poor 
child  don't  w^k  much."  She  would,  too,  som»- 
timea  say  mournfully :  "  I  have  borne  nine  children, 
and  not  one  of  them  will  be  at  my  death-bed  to 
cloao  mv  eyes.  I  am  of  a  truth  tired  of  life."  She 
lingered,  mrrow-burdened,  tinlil  1852,  and  then, 
having  exhausted,  even  to  the  dn^,  the  chalice  of 

Carlo  Poerio's  tortores  brought  forth  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letters,  which  were  an  indictment  agunst  a 
goveraroenl  tlist  was  the  "  necation  of  Gt^."  In 
this  way  the  modest  prisoner  oegan  his  country's 
deliverance  by  his  tongeoffering  and  his  courage, 
which  never  one  single  day  abated  one  single  jot. 
He  was  offered  a  pardon,  fffovided  his  mother 
would  ask  it  of  the  King  of  Naples.  His  poor 
mother  was  dying.  Ha  loved  her  with  that  filial 
pamion  etiU  common  in  Italy.  He  refused  pardon 
on  this  condition.  He  never  ottered  one  word  of 
complaint  The  Governor  of  Avellino  asked  how 
he  was.  He  smiled,  and  answered :  "  I  have  been 
on  this  chalybeate  regimen  many  yean,  and  it  has 
increased  my  sOengtE."  He  was  indeed  stronger. 
The  King  almost  begg^  him  to  accept  this  condi* 
tion ;  he  would  not  yield  one  iota.  At  last,  one 
day,  tired  of  the  sb^iggle,  tbe  King  of  Naples  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic  by 
■   ffendt 


which  he  st 


lulated  t 


export  political  offenders  lb 
agreeing  to  provide  '' 
land,  and  agricultural  implemeats.  Poerio  pro- 
testnl  against  this  treaty,  declaring  he  wonld  die  in 
tbe  hulks.  His  companions  firilowed  his  example ; 
for  they  wouk)  have  done  nothing  without  him.  In 
his  convict's  costume,  he  was  the  leader  not  only  of 
convictB,but  of  fVeemen.  He  led  the  Liberal  party 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  it  waited  his  instructions 
before  taking  any  step.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  open  and  secret  leaders  of  Europe 
politics ;    among    his    corre^mndent 
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Falmentoti  atid  Msnin.  He  tnuumitted  tbeir  in 
•tmctionf  to  his  captains,  and  I  am  able  to  declart 
be  preieated  al  leut  twent)'  premature  insurrec 
'  tionB.  He,  from  the  Montegarubio  hulks,  vbere  hi 
trailed  a  chain  with  fonr  links,  mattered  the  irojia- 
tient,  resiited  Maiziai's  party,  commauded  the  Str 
■piliuns  to.hope  and  wait;  and  the  Neapolitans 
did  hope  and  did  wait. 

At  Uat,  goaded  by  England  and  perhaps  by  hii 
own  conscience,  for  bis  death  drew  oigb,  the  Kin 
erf'  Naplra  deigned  to  commute  into  perpetual  exil 
the  imprisoDmeat  which  the  Liberals  of  hii  kiagdoi 
had  Ixmie  for  seven  yean.  He  selected  America, 
vbich  he  topographical!}'  tored,  for  the  land  of  their 
tnusportation.  A  Neapolitan  steamsbm,  towed  by 
•  man-of-war,  carried  the  prisonere  to  Cadiz,  where 
tlM7  were  placed  on  boam  an  American  merchnnt' 
Man,  which  was  to  land  them  at  New  York.  The 
Kint;  of  Naples  bad  made  all  these  arrangements  ; 
be  doubtteaa  ihonght  this  new  species  of  slave-trade 
perfectly  lawful. 

Fortunately  Carlo  Poerio  was  more  lamilii 
tbe  law  of  cations.  When  the  ship  was  out  of  Bl|rbt 
of  land,  Poerio  informed  the  masMr  that  the  trans- 
■Kntation  was  every  way  illegal  aa  the  New  York 
Coarta  of  Jontice  should  teach  him.  Poerio  added: 
■*  Yon  have  already  received  for  this  crime  pitniBhed 
by  American  law,  S  5,000  of  the  S  8,000  promised 
tod;  you  ehould  be  satisfied.  You  muat  laad  us  at 
Xiabon.'  The  master  at  first  hesitated,  and  then 
refined  point  blank ;  it  happened  by  accident  a  per- 
amion-cap,  which  had  fallen  oo  the  deck,  exploded 
□ndcr  the  heel  of  a  tutor's  ehoe.  The  master  be- 
came frightened.  He  made  sure  all  thcae  liberated 
conTicla  were  armed,  and  he  turned  hia  prow  to- 
wards Ireland. 

1  note,  t^  th«  way,  as  a  characteristic  incident,  a 
•on  of  Settembrini,  although  at  liberty  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Elogtish  mjirine,  managed  to  slip  among 
tbe  traasported  convicts  in  the  coatume  of  a  lervanL 

I  lay  stress  npon  tiiese  particulars,  which  were 
nnkiiown  to  the  pnblid  generally  antil  the  publica- 
tion of  Signer  Settembrini.  He  was  one  of  the 
passengers.  Everybody  knows  the  ovations  made 
m  En^and  to  the  evaded  prisoners.  Poerio  re- 
tnmed  to  Italy.  Turin  at  first  was  his  borne,  and 
frmn  tbeace  be  onca  more  guided  the  politick  con- 
•eience  of  the  Neapolitans.  He  became  converted, 
and  imtantly  cwtverted  tbem  to  the  unitary  mon- 
airhy.  repelling  with  all  hi*  strength  and  all  his 
infloence  that  coalition  of  princeling  dreamed  un- 
der the  style  of  confederation.  Besides,  the  petty 
princes  were  as  arerse.to  it  as  their  subjects.  After 
Ibe  annexation  of  Naples,  Poerio  wss  of  course 
landed  to  tbe  skies.  He  was  oSered  any  place  he 
ebove,  any  dignity  be  might  wish,  —  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  a  Minister's  portK^o.  He  accepted  notb- 
UM  but  a  deputy's  seat,  and  the  Vlce-Freeidency 
ottim  Chamber  of  Bepotiea,  an  honor  which  wan 
eoafeiTed  npoa  him  —  not  by  thu  government,  but 
—  l^  the  free  toffnga  <tf  hia  coUaagues,  according 
to  the  ciNtom  of  free  oo«iitrie&  Dwpite  this  disin- 
teRst«dnna,  which  is  very  rarn  averywhera,  even 
in  Italy,  and  altbongh  be  lived  on  the  remnant  of 
lui  fbrtuDB  in  the  bouse  of  his  friends,  he  was  vio- 
lently attacked  by  the  HaaaniaDi  of  the  morrow, 
wbo  were  (as  everybody  knows)  the  Bourbonians 
t£  ibe  eve.  Accnsed  of  "  Hoderantism,"  i.  e.  of 
readity  and  corruption,  be  was 
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hastened  bis  end  ?  The  phyucians  sud  so  after 
making  a  poit-morlem  examination.  I  would  be- 
lieve the  doctow  were  mistaken.  I  know  he  re- 
tained, during  the  last  few  yeara,  hia  serenity  of 
mind.  His  last  published  letter  was  the  work  of  a 
strong  soul.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  triumph.  He 
saw  the  whole  of  Italy  free  from  a  foreigner's  foot,  — 
he  saw  this,  wbo  still  wore  nine  years  before  chains 


have  a  presentiment  that  a  little  sooner  or  alittle 
later  the  oblivious  and  the  ungratelU!  would  come 
back  to  him.  Indeed  they  have  already  reverted 
to  him.  Italians  of  every  party  gave  him  a  mag- 
niEiceot  funeral,  and  ddivered  eloquent  eulogies 
over  bis  coffin.  A  street  is  to  bear  his  name.  A 
statne  will  be  erected  to  bim.  Doubtless  these  hon- 
ors are  tardy,  but  how  welt-merited  they  are  ! 
Carlo  Poerio  will  be  reckoned  by  hia  character,  if 
not  by  hia  genins,  among  the  Men  of  oar  age.  Italy 
has  produced  greater  men.  She  never  pmduoed  a 
better  man. 


BILLY  BUTTONS. 


CHAPTEX   I.  HIS    BIRTB. 

In  my  wandering's  over  the  earth  I  have  met  all 
sorts  of  ancient  manners,  who  have  spun  their  yama 
to  me.  Sometimes  it  was  when  pacing  the  deck 
under  the  stars,  m  the  vessel  bow]^  along  with  the 
wave*  snrging  at  her  bows  and  the  breeze  whistling 
among  the  rigging.  Again  it  would  be  in  oulroF'tha- 
way  nooks,  when  neither  of  ns  knew  the  other's 
name.  And  at  other  times  it  was  by  the  ilck-bed, 
when  it  was  good  to  divert  the  sufferer's  thooehta 
from  the  present  to  the  past,  thus  enabling  bis  miad, 
too  much  strained  on  "  one  tack,"  to  put  about  on 
another,  and  to  ease  some  of  its  ropes  by  laying  the 
stress  of  the  sails  upon  others.  I  have  met  to  many 
of  this  class  that  my  mind  gets  somewhat  confused 
when  I  attempt  to  recall  them  indivlduallv.  Yet  I 
remember  well  the  old  man  who  told'me  about  Billj 
Buttons.  He  had  "  ploughed  over  mnny  a  itonny 
sea,"  and  had  had  many  adventures,  which  be  could 
relate  with  marvellous  accuracy  in  every  detail, 
although  be  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  wonder  to 
discern  the  wonders  be  bad  seen.  Many  a  tbiM 
old  Chancey  told  ms  that  I  not  only  listened  to  wil£ 
deepest  interest,  but  pondered  over  long  aller  hit 
story  was  finished.  '  To  me  his  aarratives  oflen  died 
a  bright  light  on  the  deepeit  recesses  in  human 
nature,  —  revealing  at  once  loves,  hates,  joys,  and 
griefi;  strange  ttuutt,  singular  combinations,  odd 
mixtures  of  motive,  wild,  abnormal  outburats  of 
natural  leeling,  magnificent  wlf-sacrlfice,  and  brutal 
selfishness.  He  described  all  these  tilings  in  his  own 
simple  langui^,  merely  as  facti  nboee  meaning  be 
could  not  decipher  except  in  the  moat  unsatiuao- 
torv  manner.  He  was  a  sort  of  seaborn  Peter  Bell, 
with  a  little  more  of  humanity  In  bim. 

BiUy  Butloni  wat  one  ot^  Chaocey's  storin.  I 
cannot  tell  it  as  he  did,  bnt  I  can  tell  the  facts  of 
the   case,   as  these  were  bronght  out  by  repeated 

focationings  daring  long  evenings.  And  siuoe  then 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  verifying  and  of 
filling  np  the  narrative,  which  I  now  present  Uf  the 
reader,  not  in  strict  historical  and  uhronokigical 
order,  but  in  some  respect*  in  a  form  tmer  than  evea 
Cbancey's  own.  He  was  just  like  the  soldier  who 
got  the  Tkloria  etom,  but  oonld  not  (x>D^i«hitad 
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whjr,  epitomizing  a  long  and  deeplj'  intereating  story    my  employeis,  to  get 
by  saying,  "  I  saved  my  officer,  —  that  wu  ail;  and    at  mysel  whether  or  : 


One  evenine  a  ebip  was  getting  ready  to  aul  from 
Talparaiso,  vhen  she  waa  boarded  by  a  lady,  who 
Hemed  to  be  a  lady  indeed,  if  judged  by  her  aweet 
nuuiQcra.  Asking  an  interview  with  the  Captain, 
ahe  toid  him  tbac  her  husband  had  suddealv  been 
called  off  by  businest  to  a  dblant  town,  and  that  she 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  lelten  from  Scotland 
which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  home 
without  waitiits  even  to  consult  her  husband,  as  prop- 
erty of  considerable  value  might  be  sacrificed  by 
any  delay  on  her  part.  She  stated  her  case  ia  a 
manner  which  at  once  inspired  respect ;  and  begging 
a  berth  in  the  ship,  she  ai]dcd,  "  Your  well-known 
character,  Captain  Wauchope,  encoorages  me  to  ask 
this  favor,  and  to  sail  under  your  protection  only.' 
She  at  the  same  lioie  handed  to  him  the  money 
for  the  passage.  The  Captain  was  rather  put  about ; 
but  there  was  a  tomelhing  —  who  does  not  know  the 
marvetloiis  power  over  the  spirit  of  these  "  soioe- 
tlungs?"  —  which  obliged  faim  to  say  yes,  apart 
&om  the  natural  desire,  for  the  sake  of  his  owners, 
to  obtain  the  handsome  nun  which  was  offered  for 
the  cabin.     lie  felt  that  olJieni  might  consider  his 

D'tion  an  awkward  one ;  but  ho  had  an  instinctive 
aa  that  alt  was  natural,  umple,  upright,  and 
that  t£e  request  was  made  by  a  true  woman. 

The  lady  was  accompanied  by  one  female  friend, 
with  whow  she  conversed  long  and  earnestly,  and 
&om  whom  she  parted  with  an  embrace  which  was 
Otaea  repeated. 

Wauchope  was  not  at  all,  it  must  be  confessed, 
what  i«  called  "  a  religious  man  " ;  yet,  poor  fellow  I 
—  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  defend  hiin  from  what 
could  be  fairly  charged  agaiost  him.  Alas  I  be  swore 
badly,  often  outrajrcously.  Was  he  bad-tempered  ? 
No.  Unkind  ?  A  heart  more  sympathetic  with  sof- 
feiiDg  never  beaL  Was  he  unjust  ?  Ask  his  crew, 
and  hear  their  verdict  in  his  bvor.  How  could  this 
great  fault,  then,  be  accounted  for?  That  is  a 
problem  I  am  not  called  upon  to  solve,  if,  indeed,  it 
IS  capable  of  solution.  No  good  excuse  can  be  found 
tor  what  is  wrong.  But  I  may  give  his  own  expla- 
nation of  it,  and  the  eentle  reader  can  then  draw 
whiat  conclusions  he  pleases,  putting  Wauchope  in 
the  exact  niche  which  he  thinks  he  deserves. 

"  I  ken."  he  said  to  one  who  had  his  best  interests 
at  heart,  "  this  naisty  sweerin'  is  do  to  be  defended. 
Bnt  1  hae  to  do  my  duly  to  my  employers,  ye  see, 
and  unless  I  gie  the  crew  a  run  o'  the  tongue,  they 
wad  get  into  confusion,  or  maybe  mutiny.  My  miu- 
ut«r  tell'd  me  it  was  really  no  a  Chriatian  hAwbit, 
and  he  was  richt,  nae  doot,  and  sae  I  gied  it  up  for  a 
month.for  I  hae  nae  admiration  o'tmyael  Bat  what 
effect  bad  this  on  the  crew  ?  I  plainly  tell  ye,  they 
lost  a'  respect  Ibr  me !    It  'e  a  fac  I  tho'  y*  dinna,  I 

t,  believe  me.     But  unst,"  Wauchope  went 


fort  to  me  I  For  when  I  telL  a  sailor  tae  gang  — 
here  or  there  1  I  needna  say  whaur,  —  but  Gode 
fbrne  me  if  I  ever  meant  the  puir  sowl  to  gang  ony 
tnd  gate  1  Na,  na  !  I  wad  cut  oflP  my  hann  sooner 
than  do  that!  But  I  wished  hjm,  ye  see,  tae  ken 
beyond  a'  dispute  or  doot,  &at  I  was  in  doonricht 
auncst,  and  no  jokio'  or  palauverin'  when  1  cam  to 
aweer.  Ainst  I  yoked  on  him  in  that  langage,  i' 
faith  he  believed  me,  and  did  his  wark  I  Sae,  Icoii- 
■ider  that  I  am  obligated,  as  it  waur,  for  the  sake  o' 


it  the  wai^  done,  and  no  to  speer 

it 's  pleasant  to  my  ain  feel- 

A  man,  I  consider,  should  do  his  duty,  sweer 

Apart  from  this  evil,  so  defended  by  s^lor  casuis- 
try, Wauchope  was  one  of  the  best  Captains  from 
the  Clyde,  and  immensely  liked  by  his  men.  He 
may  seem  Co  my  readers  to  have  been  rather  arough 
sort  of  man  for  a  gentle  lady  to  trust  herself  to  so  im- 
plicitly. But  his  own  wife  at  home  once  said  to  me, 
"  He 's  an  awfu  guid  cratur,  my  John.  His  heart 
is  as  lafl  as  a  spunge,  and  he  's  list  daft  aboot  me 
and  the  bairns,  and  I  never  beanl  a  rough  word  frSrS 
bis  mouth,  tho'  I  'm  sair  pit  aboot  wi'  what  he  baa 
tell'd  me,  when  gaun  tae  the  klA,  o'  hoo  he  whiles 
speaks  toe  thae  sailora.  He 's  aye  ruein't  but  aye 
doin't.  He  can  help  it  wed  eneucb,  I  tell  him,  and 
it 's  jist  tbochtless  davers,  ay,  and  great  wickedness, 
as  I  tell  him,  fur  a  guid  man  like  aim  tae  be  takin' 
hcJy  things  in  vain,  and  tae  be  sweeiin'." 

The  mate  of  the  ship  was  Peter  MaciutiTC,  whose 
voice  no  one  ever  heard  except  when  giving  orders. 
He  chewed,  smoked,  spoke  gutturally,  did  nis  duty, 
and  all  apparently  without  Seep  or  rest.  He  crept 
about  the  deck  muffled  up  in  one  rig  for  dayi  and 
another  for  night,  each  differing  iraia  the  other  in 
the  number  of  sbala  of  coats  which  enveloped  him 
and  kept  up  his  internal  heat.  He  wore  sofl  thick 
slippers,  BO  that  his  presence  was  no  more  noted  than 
t4iat  of  a  bucket  or  rope.  He  was  the  aort  of  man 
who,  had  he  &llen  overboard,  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  courae,  like  reefing  tope^ls,  and 
would  have  drowned  quietly. 

The  crew  were  of  ths  mixed  kind  found  in  most 
vessels.  To  the  common  eye  they  were  a  set  of 
machines  made  for  hurrying  a  ship  across  the  ocean, 
and  employed  only  because  they  coold  not  be  super- 
seded by  any  better  machinery  in  the  present  state 
of  mechanical  invention.  They  emitted  the  usual 
grunts  and  groans  when  turning  out  of  their  luun- 
mocka  on  a  squallv  night ;  the  common  wild  agonis- 
ing cties  when  puling  hard  at  some  lift  or  brace  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm  j  and  they  sprang  aloft  and 
lay  out  on  t^  yard  to  r«ef,  and  battle  with  the  flap- 
Tungsail,  with  the  most  utter  indiSerence  to  being 
orained  or  drowned.  They  drank  their  coffee, 
smothered  themselves  up  in  their  swinging  bam- 
:ks,  chaffed  each  other,  abused  everything,  and 
longed  for  port.  They  quarrelled  in  a  calm ;  lorgot, 
foi^ve,  and  were  jolly  in  a  gale ;  spent  days  and 
nights  saturated  like  sponges  with  salt  wal«r,  and 
did  their  duty  according  to  the  ship's  articles, — 
and  what  more  could  be  expected  of  them  ? 

But  to  our  story.  The  good  ship  Clyde  s^ed  for 
her  deadnation,  having  on  board  the  lady  passenger, 
who  gave  no  name,  and  the  Captain  deemed  it  un- 
necessary to  ask  it.     She  sot  an  excellent  berth  in  a 

'rate  cabin,  which  T  b^eva  the  Captain  gave  up 
her  use.  She  had  been  told  there  was  no  st«w- 
,ess — no  luxuries  on  board  —  and  scarcely  any 
ccnnfbrta.  Everything  was  done  to  dissuade  her  from 
embarking  in  this  ship.  But  she  so  pleaded  Ufu-and- 
death  busineas,  and  her  utter  indifference  to  all  such 
things  in  comparison  with  getdng  to  Scotland  by  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  Uiat  aba  was  accepted. 

Jt  was  an  odd  sort  of  place  for  a  lady  to  Em  in,  all 
alone,  this  ship  Clyde.  The  poor  Captain  and  his 
mate  felt  indeed  a  sense  of  awkwardness,  especially 
at  table.  It  ia  true  tbey  were  very  particular  in 
waahing  their  rough  hands,  and  tbey  even  went  so 
far  as  to  brush  their  hair ;  while  Tom  Watson,  the 
cook,  had  nerer  been  so  careful  about  his  manipu- 
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lationg  in  the  cabooie.  Bat  yet  when  the  aabnawn 
lailv  entered  the  cabin  at  meal-time  with  n  iveet 
■milp,  coDrteona  words,  and  unobtnuiTe  demeanor, 
full  of  thanits  for  atl  her  comforts,  and  of  expreasiona 
of  ber  pleasure  in  the  ibip  as  a  home,  the  Cnptain 
anil  Mncintyre  could  not  feci  at  their  ease ;  and  in 
tpite  of  all  the  Captain's  attempts  to  tell  stories,  and 
to  prove  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  guest,  he  was 
not  at  home,  noil  often  wondered  what  tempted  him 
V>  ahip  such  a  cargo  on  board- 
To  the  crew,  the  lady  wae  for  some  days  the  snb- 
ject  of  (Treat  speculation.  They  seemed  to  think  or 
>eak  of  nothing  else.  Many  a  rude  and  rough 
s  said  of  her,  bnt  no  rudeness  in  look  or 
ever  offered  to  her.  She  had  a  kind  word 
very  one,  and  she  found  out  something  about 
tlieir  histories,  —  whether  they  hail  a  mother,  a  wife, 
a  sinter,  or  child,  —  which  enabled  her,  by  the  intui- 
tion of  genuine  benevolence,  to  speak  the  n(;ht 
wonl,  whether  to  tiie  cook,  the  steward,  the  cabin- 
boy,  or  the  man  at  the  wheel,  when  he  could  hear 
ber.  There  was  no  fuss,  no  obtmsiTenesa  about 
her.  Yet  she  touched  the  heart,  and  flashed  upon 
it  the  liKht  of  the  good-will  and  presence  of  one  who 
really  telt  kindly  to  them,  and  who  treated  them 
neither  as  slaves  nor  aliens,  but  as  tho«e  who  bore 
the  imige  of  God,  and  in  whom  love  existed,  how- 
ever dornlant,  and  was  capable  of  rwiooding  to  its 
manifestation  in  another  being.  "  The  laitj  "  be- 
came a  presence  —  a  power  —  in  the  ship,  like  a 
bright  moon  shining  over  a  wild,  rough  sea.  No  one 
expresed  to  his  comrade  —  fbr  sailors  cannot  thus 
expren  themseivet —  bow  much  he  felt  her  influ- 
ence, yi-t  all  did  ftel  it.  The  oldest  growlers,  —  men 
who  (vlt  it  their  duty  to  (rrowl,  —  such  as  old  Dick 
Murray  and  Tom  Halliday,  althouffh  they  winked 
and  turned  their  quid  as  alie  nsMcd  dong  the  deck  in 
ber  walk,  yet  apolopied  in  their  own  way  by  saying, 
"She  's  a  &ne  craft,  anyhow,  —  shipshape,  Bristol 
fwh'on,  all  taut  frnm  keel  to  truck,  and  no  miBtHke," 
The  Clyde  moved  along  on  her  long  voyage  from 
day  to  day,  the  creat  dome  of  the  blue  sky  ever  cov- 
ering the  one  ship  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  sea,  only 
now  and  then  dotted  by  anoAer  sail  passing  like  a 
tea-bird  io  the  far  distance.  Each  nay,  however, 
had  its  own  chancteristic  weather;  for  each  day, 
like  each  person,  has  a  history  that  no  other  ever 
had  or  ever  will  have.  The  courac  of  one  daf  was 
not.  io  the  ocean  below,  in  the  sky  above,  or  in  the 
air  amund,  the  (tame  as  that  of  the  previous  one,  ex- 
cept in  the  foam  at  the  hea<l  of  the  ship,  or  in  her 
wake  astern.  She  was  moving  in  the  vast,  shoreless 
fu,  orvr  unknown  depths  peopled  with  unknown 
e.entures.  As  for  the  crew,  every  face  became  ster- 
eotyped, and  one  wondered  how  it  was  that  a  ship 
did  not  become  a  home  of  brothers,  who  could  not 
affunl  to  quarrel,  or  be  other  than  cloee  friends.  But 
the  contact  of  bodies  is  not  cont,ict  of  spirits,  and 
mere  untward  felbw^ihip  within  wooden  walls,  even 
with  I  tie  ipiestion  of  lifu  or  death  constantly  present- 
ing i'w-lf,  often  produces  a  sppiiration  the  more  com- 
plete from  tlie  very  circumstances  which  prevent  a 
(^^e^^■^  physical  separation.  The  lady,  by  a  subtle 
elecliicity,  bound  Ihem  ti^;cther. 

It  mar  teem  odd  to  some  that  she  riiould  have 
dsrcd  to  propose  prayers  and  Bible-reading  on  Sun- 
dsyn.  But  she  did  it.  In  her  own  quiet,  apnlogetii-, 
loving  way,  until  the  fiivor  she  asked  was  felt  to  be 
a  fiivor  bestowed.  It  was  wonderftil  how  her  reel- 
ing of  appropriate  —  and  moat  appropriate  they 
w.3re !  —  pao.iges  of  Scripture,  with  a  hymn  and  a 
pnjer,  touched  those  rude  hearts.     They  did  aot 


reason  about  her  uosclSshness,  but  felt  it;  they  did 
not  ask  if  it  was  love  that  prompted  her,  hardly 
knowing  what  that  was,  but  they  were  the  better 
and  happier  for  all  they  heanl. 

"  Rum  un.  Jack  ?"  observed  one  sailor. 


"  Nor  l,"  said  Fred  ;  "  but  she 's  a  right  good  u 
d  minds  me  of  my  cousin  Kat£." 


So  both  agreed  she  wi 

It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  the  men  turning  their 
hitherto  unused  Bibles  out  of  their  kits.  To  read 
them,  and  confess  they  were  saints?   Odear,no!  not 

j„,^,»ndto 

"  Come  along,  Tom,  you  're  a  icholard,"  one  would 
say ;  "  overhaul,  will  you,  what  the  lady  asked  us  to 

The  lady  knew  not  what  a  light  of  true  love  from 
Heaven  she  was  to  this  crow,  — what  a  ship's  light, 
chart,  and  compass.  She  knew  only  that  She  loved 
her  brother,  and  this  because  she  loved  a  common 
Father.  At  length  her  influence  was  fully  established 
by  a  case  of  severe  sickness  which  occurred  on  board. 
It  b  unnecessary  to  detail  its  features  and  progress, 
or  to  say  how,  with  a  woman's  delicacy,  grace,  and 
tact,  she  ministered  to  the  sick.  God-like,  woman 
thus  perfects  strength  in  weakness.  She  heals  the 
b<xly  throueh  the  greater  poweis  of  the  heart;  or, 
failing  the  body,  she  more  than  anj  other  can  heal 
the  spirit,  and  thos  give  a  health  and  life  which  are 
everlasting. 

The  Clyde 
.  few  hundred  miles  of  Cape  ( 

lack  along  hi 

couree.  She  bad  to'  lie  to  with  close-reefed  foretop- 
sails  for  days  together.  The  voyage  was  very  pro- 
tracted. They  were  not  only  days,  but  weeks, 
behind  their  time.  Wauchope  was  getting  angry, 
and  seemed  to  blame  the  sulors.  Maciatyre  moved 
about  incessantly  as  if  he  would  walk  to  land  and 
bring  the  ship  with  him.  Green  seas  came  on  board 
more  frequently  than  were  agreeable.  The  weath- 
er was  cold.  Heavy  squalls  with  showers  of  sleet 
became  common.  They  sailed  on  amidst  spit  and 
spray,  a  gray,  wet  boriton  wolUng  in  the  ship.  The 
tftdy  could  not  come  on  dock.  She  was  not  seen 
even  at  meals,  bat  was  closely  conflned  to  her  cab- 
in, orderiiw  what  she  needed  from  Watson  the 
steward.  Bnt  day  by  day  the  weather  got  worse, 
and  the  voy^e  seemed  interminable.  The  very 
provisions  threatened  to  fail;  already  there  were 
whisperings  about  short  allowances.  But  the  lady's 
mess  was,  come  what  may,  to  be  kept  up. 

The  face  of  the  ladjr  had  not  been  seen  for  a  fort- 
night, when  one  evening,  the  Captain  came  on  deck 
with  a  flushed  countenance  and  disconcerted  air. 
He  held  a  long  consultation  with  Macint^,  who 
seemed  ultcriy  nonplussed.  The  stewaid  there- 
upon ran  down  the  comfuiion-etair  and  ran  up 
again ;  and  then  the  Captain  darted  down,  and  af- 
ter a  few  minutes  reappeared.  He  whispered  to 
Macintyre,  dashed  his  sou'wesber  from  him,  and 
seemed  greatly  agitated.  Every  man  on  deck,  be- 
lieving the  ship  was  sinking,  ran  aft,  some  asking  if 
they  should  man  the  pumps.  Bnt  the  Captwn 
groaned,  and  only  sud,  "  God  have  mercy  on  nsl  the 
kdy  is  dead,  and  a  chUd  is  alive  I "  and  diving  down 
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Wren  the  Captun  w^t  U>  the  lody'i  cabin, 
found  her  almost  apeechlees,  with  a  Gae  b; 
wrapped  up  in  a.  blanket  beside  her.  She  took  his 
hand,  and  leeblj',  with  broken  acceats  and  great  ef- 
fort, said,  "I  expected  to  be  home  —  long  before 
this  —  and  to  have  aaved  my  babe.' 
broke  down  and  &int«d.  &ing  Teeovered,  aha 
Mid,  "Be  >ure  and  give — and  give — my  desk 
with  all  in  it  — to  Bh.  Thomson,  Writer,  Elgin, 
Write  to  my  buiband  at  VaJparaiio  —  hia  name  ii 
William  —  '  The  tean  trickled  down  her  calm  and 
sweet  countenance.  "God  forgire  him  —  tell  him 
—  tell  him  I  do!" 

"  His  name  ?  "  eageriy  inquired  the  Captain. 

"Batten*—" 


I,  did  ymx  uy'"  aaked  the  Captain. 
_    dear  lady;  &»d  may  yet  preaerre  you. 

Steward — a  little  brandy  —  quick!"and  the  Caf 


"  Choer  up,  dear  lady ; 


ding  her  hands,  leant  over  her,  wbile 
t«an  rolled  down  bis  honest  lace,  like  the  first  drops 
of  a  thundcT^hower.     But  there  was  bo  response 
save  the  feeble  cry  at  the  little  boy  from  the  blaii- 
kets,  which  his  dead   mother  had  wrapptsd  around 

But  why  inch  an  event  m  this  ?  It  was  arfVei^ 
wards  discovered  that  the  marri^  of  Annie  For- 
dyce  with  William  Batteni  was  not  a  happy  one. 
She  was  one  of  tboae  iveet  creatuTca  who  are  here 
below  called  angels.  Early  in  life  she  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  went  to  Valppiraiao  to  keep  a  browser's 
house.     The  brother  died,  and  she  married  Batten!, 


He  was  vidn  and  selfish,  and  latterly —  But  the 
lea  said  about  his  character  the  better  for  the  read- 
er. I  need  not  display  the  evil  which  exists  in  so- 
ciety. All  men  believe  in  that.  Bather  let  it  be 
forgotten  over  Annie's  face,  calm  and  sweet,  as  if  the 
spirit  which  once  animated  it  remained  a  wldle  to 
illumine  the  palace  where  it  had  so  kmg  dwelt. 

Annie  had  beard  of  a  small  property  which  was 
left  to  her,  in  her  own  ri^t,  but  which  her  husband 
was  resolved  to  lay  bold  of  to  squander  on  his 
pleasures.  She  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  the  home 
of  some  near  friendt  befora  her  confinement.  But 
the  slow  sailing  of  the  ship,  and  the  prolonged  gales 
made  this  impossible;  and  what  her  thoughts  and 
an^ish  were  —  with  her  bopee  and  fean  and  uncer- 
tainties—  delicate-feeling  winnen  alone  can  tell. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  that  death  and 
birth  were  to  the  Captain  and  crew  of  the  ship] 
They  could  dispose  of  the  dead  body  without  diffi- 
culty. Whatever  feelinzt  of  pain  they  experienced, 
and  theee  were  very  real,  they  had  been  too  familiar 
with  death  to  be  much  struck  by  it.  They  had 
heaved  many  a  comrade  over  in  his  hammock ;  they 
had  often  seen  a  man  at  one  moment  beeide  tham, 
and  in  the  next  floiting  like  a  speck  in  the  boiling 
surge,  when  the-temble  cry  of  "A  man  over- 
board!" was  vain  to  bring  reUeC  Bnt  a  tender 
babe,  without  a  woman  near,  without  a  nnrte  of  any 
kind,  and  men  skilled  only  in  the  rough  usages  of 
the  wild  sea,  was  something  very  different  The 
Captain  was  a  ftther,  and  loved  hia  children,  and  he 
anu  the  steward,  also  a  father,  pat  their  heads  to- 
gether and  consulted  about  the  babe.  The  two 
were  seated  in  the  Captain's  cabin,  the  ofaild,  itiU 
wrapped  in  the  blanket,  on  the  Captain's  knee*. 

"Beantifnl  boy,"  said  Wauchopa. 

«Aje*el,">aid  Wawon. 


"  Frail  birk,  Wataon." 

"  God  can  steer  it  into  port.  Captain." 

"  I  pray  God  he  may  do  it,  Watson." 

"  Thank  ye.  Captain.  I  have  been  long  thinking 
and  contriving  what  to  give  it.  1  may  tell  you  cen- 
fidentially  that  I  have  tried  —  b^  pardon  for  the 
liberty  —  biscuits  soaked  in  weak  tea  — and  J  kept, 
Dnknown  to  you,  sir  —  I  ax  pardon  again,  pir  — 
tome  preaerved  eg^  for  his  |Mor  mother,  and  )  'II 
beat  them  up  beautiful,  for  the  blessed  tittle  angel." 

"  All  right,  my  hearty,— try  —  try  ^  try."  And 
somehow  or  other,  they  eot  it  to  swallow  (he  nour- 
iffament ;  and  the  Captain  vowed  with  a  grin  of  joy 
that  he-saw  the  child  lick  his  lips  as  a  spoonful  de- 
scended his  small  throat.  The  hope,  however  faint, 
that  the  boy  miffht  reach  land,  cheered  them  up. 

"  We  have  all  been  great  sinners,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain to  Watson,  "  but  He  won't,  I  hope,  punish  the 
child  for  this,  bat  preserve  him."  And  th«re  and 
then  the  Captain  vowed  in  his  heart  that  he  wonid 
swear  no  more. 

When  the  Captun  came  on  deck  to  arrange  widi 
the  carpenter  for  the  lady's  burial,  he  obswved  » 
great  ehan^e  for  the  better  in  the  weather. 

The  burial  was  in  the  evening.  All  the  men, 
not  excepting  the  watch,  petitioned  the  Captain  to 
lay  the  ^ip  to,  and  lash  the  helm,  that  the  whole 


take  a  part  in  the  ceremony,  and,  on  com- 
paring notes,  they  found  that  she  had,  on  dilferent 


who  bore  her  ^ed  slowly  and  solemnly 
warka,  and  laid  the  plank  on  which  she  Iny  end- 
wards  to  the  open  port  On  each  fide  the  Milora 
were  ranged,  clean  and  tidy,  with  hat  in  hand.  As 
the  procession  passed,  the  Captain  said,  "HmU!" 
He  then  went  below,  and  reappeared  with  the  little 
child  in  its  blanket,  over  which  a  dark  shawl  of  its 
mother's  was  laid  like  a  funeral  pall.  "  This  is  the 
chief  mourner,"  be  said,  as  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  body.  Then,  after  a  pause,  be  continued,  "  My 
men,  you  know  I  'm  no  parson,  but  sailors  are  Chris- 
tians, and  BO  I  say-^"  and  be  shut  bis  e^ps  and 
reverently  repeated  the  Lord's  Praj'er,  ending  with 
the  simple  words,  "  in  hopes  of  a  glorious  reFurrvc- 
tion  through  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ."  *  Lifting 
up  the  ihawl,  he  kissed  ^e  child,  and  made  ita  little 
band  touch  the  hand  of  its  dead  mother.  He  then 
gave  a  ngnal,  and,  the  end  of  the  plank  being  lilted 
up,  the  Mdy  swept  down  into  the  deep,  'i'here  was 
a  momentary  splash,  and  the  wild  waves  rolled  on 
as  before,  their  crests  elided  by  a  aetting  sun  ofjiio- 
rioua  brilliancy,  which  filled  the  sky  from  (he  fur 
west  up  to  the  tenith,  and  was  reflected  from  tlie 
eastern  clonda. 

>' My  lads,"  swd  the  Captain, "  I  will*now  serve  you 
out  an  extra  gtan  of  groz."  The  honest  fellow  in- 
tended this  for  a  token  of  good-will  which  the  crew 
could  understand;  and  they  undeiatood  it,  and  val- 
ued it  accordingly. 

"  May  I  ask  without  offence,"  said  an  old  sailor, 
with  hat  in  hand,  to  the  Captain,  "  what's  tbe  boy's 

"  Why,  Fred,"  replied  the  Captain ;  "  1  don't  ex- 
aotly  know  ^11  he  is  baptised,  but  I  think  his  fktber's 
name  is  William  Buttons. 

"AH  right,"  stud  Fred ;  "  pass  the  word  for'ard,  — 
tlie  young  nn's  name  'a  Billy  fiattona" 

The  next  request  was  that  all  might  aae  the  child ; 
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*jt»,  and  «  little  Booth  th*t  ■eemed  weari&l  tor 
MUMtkinf  it  eoold  not  Mt. 

Tlitt  eoDfareoM  waa  orokni  up  bj  -~i— "■'■  to 
■hake  om  the  rw&  in  tho  foretopiu],  to  Ht  tnua 
and  fbreaailt,  and  to  baar  fcur  poiatB  awaj.  Tfae 
wind  had  ciianMd  into  a  itrong  fat  fovOTaUe  quar- 
tar-wind,  and  the  fwoapaau  af  a  apeedy  vojaga  dif- 
tmtA  jof  owor  the  abip. 

"It'a  all  owiDg,  I  tall  joa,"  Ntid  Unrraj,  "to 
Bill  J  BattoH  I " 

Pethapa  it  waa. 

Am  tba  craw  off  watdi  wa«  nttii^  in  tha  evon- 
iog  ronod  tbe  stova  while  the  riiip  waa  goin^  along 
bar  cooiaa  witk  vrerj  t«l  aet,  tha  coavenaboa  wag 
all  about  Billy  and  hia  mothar.  Tha  Captun  had 
eaplaiiiMl  that  the  bntband  of  the  dead  laidy  wat  in 
Valpaniao,  and  that  aha  had  hoped  to  have  reached 
laad  baftre  bar  babe  wa*  bom ;  and  thia  to  fax  ex- 
plained aome  of  the  myitery  which  hung  aronnd  her. 
and  the  death  and  birth  on  board. 

Baibre  taating  their  liquor,  Archy  Hnnter  tram 
Greenock  aaid,  "  In  roaawry  rf";  ajid  all reapooded, 
"b  mantory  of";  one  adding,  "God  bleai  her!" 
anotber,  "She'a  blaNod  atofi,  —  aafb  in  port,  lada" 
'noB.  ttlter  a  panaa,  \ag  Tom  aaid,  "  Here  'b  a  (lood 
Tvr^g".  I*<i«<  to  oar  mmU  onA."    "  To  Billy  Balr 


Mbie  Captain."     ^'Towardtl"  added 
hand!. 

Tlaae  fbnaal   toaata,  at   in  daty  bonnd,  having 
beaa  all  drunk,  the  men  whiffed  their  pipea,  and  the 
.  began  to  flow  imperceptibly  in  the  old 


Do  yon  believe,  IKck,"  asked  one  oi  the  crew, 
the  talleat  and  moat  robnat  of  the  com- 
paay,  **  that  yon  were  ever  aa  mall  aa  Billy  1 " 

"  Weil,  8am,  I  cant  qnita  remember,"  aniwemd 
Dick.  "  bow  I  looked  when  lannobed,  and  before  I 
waa  ringed  and  leA  port;  bat  1  a'poae  I  wai  mnoh 
abovt  It  It  ain't  eaay  to  believe  I  ever  gave  bother 
t*  my  mcdber  afitra  1  knewad  it" 

"Nor  I,"  chimed  in  a  third.  "  And  mayhap  if 
aaj  of  oa  bad  thought  it,  we  might  have  ^iven  leaa' 
bother  to  onr  old  moUiera  when  we  did  know 
it" 

"  Too  have  me  there,"  said  Dick,  meditatively,  ai 
he  knoekei)  the  aabea  out  of  hia  pipe.  "  Here  we  are 
jolly  boya;  bnt  if  we  were  all  once  like  Billy  But. 
tow,  with  motben  a-nrying,  a-dying,  a-walkin'  about 
with  ui,  and  buihinc  and  buzzing  with  ui,  day  and 
night,  it  '■  an  u^ly  uing  to  look  extern  and  to  think 
bow  litde  we  did  for  them  when  they  were  fighting 
with  the  gala  ol  life,  ay,  and  tonM  aiuking  in  it" 

Silence  followed  Dick's  boneit  attempt  at  moral- 
icieg.  It  was  inten'nplcd  by  one  of  tbe  crew  aak- 
n«.— 

"  How  are  we  to  bring  Billy  to  abore  ?  Hure  'i 
tbe  eabin-boy  ai.nninng  bim,  and  Wataon  a-feedln^ 
him,  and  tbe  Captain  watching  bis  edieatlon,  and 
tbe  male  chewing  bis  tobaooo  over  him ;  but  will  be 
live  without  hit  mother  ?  " 

"  Tho  Lord  above  knows  I  None  of  ui  lived  with- 
out  onr  mothet*,"  aaid   a  voice  from   <Hie   of  the 

"  I  did ! "  said  another  voice,  "  tiw  1  waa  brought 
■p  on  the  bottle  by  an  nncle  and  aunt" 

Thia  aage  reoaark  excil«d  the  fiiat  laugh  they  had 
had  far  the  dsy. 

"  Ha.  ha  1 "  aaid  HaUid^."  and 
NMk  to  the  botde  without  " 


'  and  you  'v 

enili" 


"  It  '■  tbe  feedin'  o'  Bill^  that  pnzalea  me ;  I  can't 
shape  my  courae  through  it  nohowi,"  aaid  Dick. 

"  I  've  been  thinking,"  remarkcid  an  old  tailm', 
"  that  a  little  drop  of  tobaccoguioe  might  do  Billy 
goodi  — What  are  ye  all  laiughing  at?"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  honest  indignaliim  at  the  receptioD  bia 
remark  cnet  with.  "I  can  tell  you  that  wben  / 
coald  get  neither  meat  nor  drink,  wben  ihipwrecked 
on  a  cta^-reef,  I  waa  kept  alive  by  tobacco ;  and  it 
standa  to  rcaaoa  that  if  it  aaved  a  man,  it  mieht 
a  child.     And  III  stick  to  it,  and  woold  give 


BiUy 

lis  stomach  won't  atand  it 
it,"  sagely 


He  ia  not,  ye  see, 


r^adK 


gther 


who  had  not  yet  spoken,  *'  that  all  bsima  li 

And  what  aa*  you,  Wallace,  to  give  oa  a  scrape  (f 

Ssr  owld  fiddle,  and  we  might  get  up  a  dance  round 
illy  1     Eh  ?   It  would  open  hia  eyes  and  make  him 

There  wu  no  diSerence  of  opinion  aa  to  the  wia- 
dom  and  proinie^  of  thia  propwal. 

Billy  all  ait  titae  waa  olterly  unconscious,  poor 
little  fellow,  of  tha  pan^brecastu  synod  which  was 
consulting  abont  him,  with  his  trials  and  pleasures. 
But  he  seamod  wall  and  not  unhappy,  tWigh  He 
alone  who  feeds  the  sparrows  in  the  winter's  ook),  or 
tbe  aea-^rda  on  ths  stormy  waves,  could  lell  how 
it  could  be  sol  Tbe  cabin-boy  rejoiced  in  nursioir 
bim  and  putting  him  Co  sleep ;  it  ao  reminded  him  (2 
hia  home  in  tM  glen,  to  see  which  again  he  was 
counting  the  hours.  The  steward  fed  tbe  child  with 
hia  contrivances  of  eggs,  to  which  he  added  wesk, 
verj]  weak,  brandy  and  water. 

Linen  and  flannal  had  been  freely  Eiven  by  tbe 
Captain  to  clothe  Billy,  and  be  himself  undertook 
the  duty  of  sponging  him  with  lukewarm  water 
every  day.  Aod  so  the  little  thing  tucked  its  lipe 
and  gave  sundry  groans  and  grunts,  and  often 
sharp  criea,  —  prolonged  sometimes  into  continued 
screams,  in  which  its  liUle  red  tongue  vibrated  in 
its  mouth,  and  which  so  alarmed  evea  the  crew  that 
facet  at  limes  might  be  seen  peeriiv  down  the  com- 
panion-stairs, asking  what  ailed  Bil^-  Daily  he  was 
aired  on  deck,  and  daily  each  sailor  insisted  on  hav- 
ing the  honor  of  oarrying  him,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
sight  to  see  those  japanned  fltces  chirruping  and 
smirking  to  the  unseen  treasure  rolled  up  in  the 
blanket.  In  a  few  days  tbe  very  navieation  al  tbe 
ship  was  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  i^bild.  It 
was  not  unfrequent  to  hear  such  remarks  as  tbcae: 
"  1  say,  Tom,  easy  with  tliat  rope  "  ;  or, "  Don't  make 
Boeh  a  clattering  on  deck  "  ;  or,  "  Heave  in  that  yard 
handy,  for  Billy  ia  sleeiHng-"  And  one  would  ex- 
preas  his  delight  at  the  nne  breeie  and  the  prospect 
of  sighting  land  soon,  "  because  they  would  get  a 
nurse  for  Billy  " ;  or  suggest  that  the  reef  in  the  lop- 
B^ls,  taken  in  an  hour  bajiirei  might  be  ehaken  out, 
and  "  half  a  knot  taor«  got  out  of  her  for  Billy." 
Ilia  iutlueace  went  so  far  at  last  that  one  remarked, 
"  There  'a  no  blasphemy  in  this  ship  as  I  have  heard. 
The  Captain  has  droppeil  it  for  tbe  sake  of  Billy, 
anil  we're  all  following  hia  example,  eh?"  The 
men  seeined  really  to  havij  become  more  cheerful  in 
their  work,  —  for  "the  Ciptain  was  a  mother  to 
Billy,"  —  and  more  kind  to  each  other  from  their 
common  sympathies  with  Billy-  Motbi;rs  lonj;  il^nd, 
or  motliers  eapectini;  them  home,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters whom  they  bad  played  with  long  ago,  nil  the 
softening  aemembrancee  of  childhood,  the  uuly  I'Men 
—  though  oAen  a  poor  obo  —  in  many  a  wild  and 
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rough  life,  —  all  these  and  tuch-lihe  healthy  thoughts 


bird  driven   i 


I   away   frotn   land   i 
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kindly  feelings,  —  tiianka  to  the   preMUce  of  this 
child,  cast  at  their  feet  like  a  waif  of  tlie  wild  sea. 

One  morning  early  the  look-out  paused  in  h 
■low  walk  on  the  farecaatle,  bent  down,  shaded  hii 
eyes  irith  bij  handi,  and  then  ient  the  cheering 
worda  ringing  along  the  deck,  "  Land  ahead 
the  wetAher^w."  In  an  instant  the  Gapta 
tdescope  was  direetad  towards  the  spot  indicated, 
and  a  low  dark  line,  from  which  the  hue 
slowly  rising,  was  seen.  As  soon  as  tlie  i 
spread,  nil  bands  were  peering^towards  the  distant 
etkore,  conjecturing  what  portion  of  it  they  had 
sighted,  when  Dick  Uartin  said,  "  Hiree  cheen, 
my  lads,  for  Billy  Buttons,  —  it 's  him  has  done  it  1 " 
A  hearty  cheer  was  giren,  which  astonished  the 
Captain,  who  did  not  swear,  hut  smile,  saying  to 
his  mate,  "  I  think  it's  Kinsate  Head.  But  I  am 
determined  to  make  fin-  the  first  port  and  get  a 
proper  narsc  for  Billy,  for  he  does  'nt  take  to  his 
food,  except  a  little  rftw  egg  wi'  a  few  drops  o' 
brandy  beat  up  intilt."  The  mate  said  nothing  but 
"  All  right ;  the  land  will  soon  come  oot,  it 's  loom- 
in'  mair  and  mur ;  we  shall  mak  our  coorae  soon." 

"Well,  Captain,"  said  the  rieward,  "we've  done 
the  job,  1  do  declare,  afier  all  I  Hell  get  into 
pOTt !  liOeh  1  1  could  maitt  ^reet  tae  think  o't  I 
Wee  Peter  "  (the  cabin-boy)  "  is  dancin'  aboot  the 
cabin  half  daft,  pairtly  at  comtn'  hame,  bat  mair  for 
Billy." 

"nie  Clyde  pnt  into  Cork  harbor,  and  the  worthy 
Captain  imm^iately  went  on  shore  in  his  gig.  He 
saia  to  the  crew,  "  Now  lads,  avast  heaving  with 
grog.  We  shall,  I  promise,  you,  splice  the  main 
brace  when  we  get  on  board  with  a  nurse  for  Billy, 
bat  not  till  then.' 

The  men  lonched  their  hsts,  and  said,  "  Never 
fear,  ur,  you  may  depend  on  us.  Good  luck  to 
vou,  sir.     Yoa  11  find  us  here  any  time  you  come 

The  Captsin  proceeded  direct  to  the  "  Lying-in 
Hospital,"  where  on  stating  his  case,  and,  what  was 
a  more  weighty  ailment,  offering  a  handsome  sum 
of  money,  he  managed  to  get  a  respect^le  nurse, 
able  and  willing  to  nourish  Billy. 

Never  did  men  receive  into  their  boat  a  penon 
with  more  satisfkction  than  they  did  the  jolly-looking 
blue-eyed  Irish  nurse  and  her  trunk,  as  the  Captain, 
almost  nervous  with  excitement,  handed  her  in ; 
never  befbre  did  the  oars  of  the  gig  bend  and  flash 
and  roll  with  such  quick  and  regular  rhythm ;  and 
never  was  more  sincere  happiness  felt  on  board  a 
ship,  than  when  the  crew  of  the  Clyde  nwane  the 
nurse  on  board.  Her  hands  were  seized  with  a 
grasp  which  made  her  cry,  "  Och,  d<m't  be  a  killing 
my  bit  fingers,  but  let  me  to  the  litde  darlint" 
Soon  she  had  Billy  in  her  arms,  and  though  the  oi^ 
ders  were  given  to  heave  anchor  with  a  will,  yet 
there  was  such  an  anxiety  to  hear  the  report  from 
the  cabin,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Captain  came  up 
and  said,  "  Draws  like  the  big  pump  J  Heave  away 
now,  lads  t "  that  they  really  set  about  work.  Then 
with  a  cheer  and  a  bonnd,  the  windlass  was  manned, 
and  round  theywent  to  the  tone  of  "Ho  ro,  Sally 
O I "  adapting  to  its  refrain  impromptu  lines  fitted  to 
the  occasion,  such  as  saliore  deliglit  to  indulge  in. 
One  rough  voice  would  chime  in  "Billy  is  my  dar- 
ling, my  darling,"  &c. ;  improvised  by  themextsing- 
•-  "  Buttons  and  his  darling,  his  darling";  and 


then  the  nnited  eborns  of  "  Ho  ro,  my  Sally  O," 
with  the  rapid  tramp  ronnd  the  windlasa. 

It  was  quite  tnie  BJlty  had  taken  to  Bridget. 
And  Bridget  declared  that  it  waa  the  "  blessed  Vir- 
gin "  alone  could  have  preserved  the  child  alive,  but 
th^  even  the  Vii^n  herself  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  kept  him  alive  to  Gla^w  without  her  com- 
ing on  board.  Pat,  her  husband,  bad  always  de- 
clared that  her  "  obilder  throve  like  young  pota- 
tura,"  &c.  And  so  the  little  woman  went  on  talking, 
after  having  made  Billy  cnnfartable,  and  blessed 
him  over  and  over  again  as  a  sea  wonder. 

All  this  time  the  good  ship,  under  aateadybreese, 
was  bravely  working  her  way  along  the  Insh  coast 
onwards  to  the  Clyde. 

The  Captain  had  not  n^leoted  to  bring  on  board 
a  large  supply  of  frah  provisions  of  all  kinds  re- 
quired. He  served  them  out  liber^lj,  along  with 
such  an  allowance  of  grog  as  made  the  crew  snticv- 

Kte  with  glee  the  dinner  which  he  had  ordered  to 
prepared  for  tbeni. 

Al^r  the  dinner  was  over,  one  of  the  crew  waa 
deputed  to  thank  the  Captun,  and  to  ask  as  a  great 
favor,  to  allow  Billy  to  come  on  deck,  as  "  tbey 
wished  to  have  a  danoe  in  honor  of  the  young  bo- 
sun." The  Ciplun  —  whose  nature  seemed  to  have 
become  almost  too  soft  and  tender  -^  reminded 
them  how  cold  the  weather  had  become ;  that  De- 
cember in  the  nortii  was  not  like  December  in  the 
sou^ ;  and  that,  if  he  let  Billy  np,  it  could  only  be 
for  a  few  minutes.  But,  as  die  sun  waa  shining, 
they  might  have  their  fun  as  aoon  as  Billy  could  be 
got  ready.  It  was  a  busy  half  hour  with  Idrs.  Brid- 
get M'Dermot  lo  get  out  of  her  trunk  all  the  Uts  of 
ornament  she  had  managed  to  cram  into  it,  aloug 
with  her  new  cap,  &c 

-At  length  she  managed  somehow  to  make  Billy 
quite  a  young  dandy,  the  good  Captain  having  or- 


when  she  sallied  forth  from  the  companion -door,  she 
was  followed  by  the  steward  and  Peter,  grinning 
(rora  ear  to  ear.  Billy  in  her  arms  was  dressed  "  so 
handsome,"  with  a  fine  flowing  white  shawl  about 
him:  and,  as  for  herself,  she  was  like  the  nurse  of  a 
lady,  smiling  blandly  and  looking  kindly  Irom  her 
fine  Iri?h  blue  eyes.'upon  her  little  charge,  and  un- 
able to  meet  the  gaze  of  all  the  Jacks  who  were 
drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  her.  It  was  really,  as 
the  Captain  said,  a  sight  for  sore  eyee,  —  his  own  be- 
little red  and  watery,  HB  he  turned  his  back  fiir 


and  Wallace  scraped  up  a  sort  of  reel,  and  away 
went  the  tars  heel  and  toe,  until,  joining  hand^i,'  they 
:eled  round  Billy  and  his  nurse  to  the  evid>-nt  de- 
light of  the  latter.  The  dance  ended  in  a  mingled 
hurst  of  lauirhter  and  cheers,  with  "  Hoorih  for 
Billyl"  "Hoorah  for  the  CaptainI"  "  Iloorah 
for  the  pretty  nurse  I "  which  made  Mrs.  Bridget, 
chuckling  with  delight,  dive  down,  assisted  by  the 
steward,  to  her  nursery  below. 


CHAPTER   m. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  voyage  ended  in  safety, 
and  Billy  and  Mrs.  Bridget  were  comfortably  housed 
with  Mrs.  Wauchope.  All  his  poor  mother's  tbirjp 
were  carefully  locked  up  until  further  orders.  Tlie 
desk  was  sent  as  directed,  and  its  receipt  immndi- 
ately  acknowledged.  The  lawyer  informed  Cuptiin 
Wauchope  that  the  property  bequeathed  to  the  l»dy 


byCoO^^lc 


wa*  of  little  TBlae,  and  bar  boj'a  title 
doabtful;  that  no  pronson  was  made  for  hiia;  aod 
ihmt  fioa  letteiB  in  the  desk,  addrenad  hj  the  &- 
tfi»r  to  tho  mother,  it  wm  erideot  that  he  wcmld  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  as  he  had  deserted  his  wife, 
and  was  living  with  another  penon ;  that  in  theae 
I  Ml  iiiiwtaiii  III!  the  lawyer  hardly  knew  what  was  to 
be  done.  Aa  the  boy  had  no  relatioiii  except  Tery 
dbtant  onea,  he  ni^geated  a  charity  ichool  for  him, 
but  left  it  to  Captain  Wauebope  to  decide,  aa  abo 
to  Kttle  to  whoo)  be  iboiild  return  the  deek  to  be 
kept  for  the  b(^.  As  the  Captain  finished  the  read- 
ing of  the  letter,  he  only  gare  a  nnile,  which  es- 
ETMtd  grtat  nda&ction ;  and  be  immediateljr  sal- 
id  (brra  to  have  an  interview  with  hit  minister. 
Tfai*  eoded  in  the  good  man  heartily  agreeii 
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twelre  o'clock,  in  the  ihip,  adding,  almost  in  a 
whispM,  "Not  on  thit  moDDtain  or  on  that,  yon 
know,  Captain, — bat  the  heart,  the  heart,  —  ^rit 
and  tmth." 

That  meeting  on  Cbristmaa  Day  the  read^  can 
Msily  pictore  to  himMlf,  with  the  sort  of  party  in 
the  ^ip.  It  was  an  idle  day,  and  a  holiday,  thoueb 
.  holy  day,  —  the  Church  of  Scotland,  rightly 
or  WTDwIy,  recognizing  no  day,  except  Sunday,  u 
saclf.  AU  the  crew  were  present  in  their  best  at- 
tir*-  A  eort  of  tent  was  formed  on  the  deck  with 
sails,  and  decorated  with  eTergreens  and  flags.  And 
in  addition  to  the  crew,  the  Captain's  wife  and  fam- 
ily were  present  On  a  table  covered  wi^  a  fine 
while  cloth  were  placed  a  large  Bible  and  a  china 
bowl  with  water.  The  Captain  resolved  Uj  "  tak  on 
thv  vow*,"  and  told  his  minister  that  he  had  resolved 
to  bring  op  Klly  ae  his  own  child,  —  to  treat  him  as 
a  lamb  (rf  his  own  flock.  He  would  do  this,  be  said, 
''not  only  for  the  boy^  sake,  but  for  h»  mother's 
Mkc.  She  wa*  — "  But  what  she  wm  Wauchope 
sitemed  nnable  to  tell  the  minister. 

After  a  pr»yer,  tiie  minister  very  beautilblly  and 
toDchinely  recalled  the  chief  incidents  of  the  voy- 
llt!  then  addreeted  Captain  Wauchope   and 


sburtly,  bat  pointedly,  ezpaanded  1 

a.'  tbi;  up-brioaer  of  the  child.     Then,  reminding  th 

Cnpcaio  that  be  "promised   to  give  this   child 


ifc- 


Qiriftian  edocation,  —  bringing  it  up  i 

and  admtHiition  of  the  Lonl,     he  asked  the  boy't 

-  William  Buttons  Wauchope  Ferdyce,  or  W.  B. 
W.  Furdyce;  aa  yon  think  best,"  re[»ied'the  Cap- 
'ain,  with  a  tMw. 

No  sooner  was  the  child  baptized  than  the  Cap- 
ta'n  handed  him  to  his  wife,  bidding  her  "  pass 
B.Uy  round."  Each  of  the  crew  received  him  and 
lianiled  him  tolemnly  to  his  neighbor;  and  I  verily 
belit^vG  some  of  them  thought  this  an  etsential  part 
of  the  holy  ceremony.  'Tbe  Captain  then  ordered 
him  to  be  wd  down  to  sleep,  bia  little  heail  resting 
on  the  same  pillow  on- which  ^e  cheek  of  his  dying 
iiHitlivr  had  reposed.  "It's  no  harm,"  said  wau- 
chope-    "  Mayhap  she  leet  him,  and  may  like  it." 

The  Captain  provided  an  appropriate  treat  for  all 
under  the  canvas.  It  would  be  vain  to  record  the 
iniKR-ent  speeches  and  fun  of  the  sailors  aftfr  the 
m  nii-'ter  and  the  Captain,  with  the  "  fenules."  hail 
Iffi  them  to  enjoy  themselves,  under  the  charge  of 
tli''  mate  and  steward.  But  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  the  minister,  before  parting,  mmle  a 
•iiiiplv,  earnest,  cheerful,  and  what  was  ciUtU  "  a 
J'JIv  speech,"  in  which  he  brought  out  what  was  in 
L-very  heart,  regarding  the  boy  and  bin  mother,  and 
what  the  ship's  canpsoy — ^re  especially  the  Cap- 


tain, tbe  steward,  and  wee  Peter  —  Iwd  been  to  the 
child,  and  tbe  noble  part  Captun  Wauchope  had 
acted  in  taking  him  into  the  bcMom  of  hk  own  family. 
Even  the  little  hearty  Mrs.  Bridget  was  not  forgot- 
ten. As  the  minister  was  pleased  to  say,  she  was, 
though  a  Papist,  a  moat  kind-hearted,  good  woman. 
"  And  now,"  concluded  the  wortiiy  man,  **  let  im  all 
part  fiends,  and  endeavor  to  shape  our  course  so  as 
at  last  to  reach  the  haven  of  eternal  rett.  May 
God's  word  be  oar  chart  to  show  the  way,  God's 
Spirit  our  compass  to  direct  us  in  the  way,  and  Je- 
sns  Christ  be  our  Captain  at  all  times.  A  merry 
Christmas  to  you  all  I  Both  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  nuse  yoor  hearts  in 
pnuse  I  For  unto  us.a  child  is  bom,  unto  ua  a  Sav- 
iour ia  given,  who  ia  Chriat  the  Lordj " 


LEDFOOTS  PLOT. 

by  the  name  of  Ledfbot,  sir, 
would  Hke  to  speak  with  yoti,  if  yon  please,"  said 
my  old  houaekeeper,  one  aftemoatt,  ataiiding  witii 
the  dining-room  door  in  her  hand. 

"  Ledfoot  7  "  I  repeated.  "  Don't  know  the  name. 
Ask  him  in." 

A  middl»«ged  man  of  ruddy  and  cbeerfiil  conn- 
tenance,  with  plentiful  light  hair,  —  except  on  a 
very  marked  bald  patch,  smooth  and  shiny,  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  —  a  good  deal  of  sandy  beard,  shot 
with  gray,  and  restless  little  gra^  eyes,  set  deep  in 
under  a  fat  finrehead  fringed  with  very  prominent 
eyebrows,  was  shown  into  the  room. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  call,"  he  began,  oddly  acrew- 
ing  up  bis  left  eye  into  a  smile,  whilst  the  rest  of 
his  face  was  inscrutably  passive,  "in  search  of  apart- 

"  My  good  air,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  let  lodging  and 
there  are  but  two  houses,  besides  this,  in  Clumpmgton 
big  enough  to  aSbrd  you  accommodaliMi,  and  lam 
certain  neither  of  their  owner*  would  entertain  the 

Besides,  I  was  quite  amazed  to  think  of  any  one 
wanting  lodgings  in  Clumpington,  —  a  tittle  lonely 
Hampshire  hamlet  on  a  large  expanse  of  heath, 
whither  it  had  occarred  to  no  one  hitherto  to  come 
in  search  of  change.  We  have  not  twenty  houses 
in  the  village,  not  a  single  shop  (for  we  get  all  ourns- 
cesaariea  from  the  nei^boring  town  or  Clayington^, 
no  lawyer,  no  doctor  (thank  goodness,  the  place  is 
too  healthy  to  keep  one),  and  a  parson  only  once  a 
fortnight.  There  is  nothing  to  see  but  undulating 
miles  of  purple  heather  and  golden-blossomed  gone, 
and  the  clump  of  firs  which  gives  ila  name  to  the 


"Ihi 


el  hav 


London  —  Mr.  Hickey, 


ide  a  mistake,"  the  gentle- 
I  acquaintance  of  miqe  in 
I  house-  agent  —  told  me  he 


.  _        .     _  Bome  twelve  months 

back,  when  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Maurice 
Hickey,  kft  Clumpington  aller  a  fortnight's  visit, 
abusing  the  dulness  of  the  place  and  my  obstinacy 
in  chousing  to  live  a  life  of  retirement  in  a  big  house 
alone  with  a  very  old  housekeeper,  —  he  had  threat- 
ened to  make  it  his  business  to  find  some  one  to  en- 
iCudu,  fur  a  part  of  the  year,  at  all  event). 
I  know' at  the  time  I  strenuously  objected  to  let 
lodgings,  but  Maurice  would  have  it  that  a  suitable 
companion  would  cheer  me  up,  and  do  tbe  empty 
rooms  a  deal  of  good ;  "  always  provided,"  as  be 
thoughtruUy  added,  "  that  there  was  to  be  found  in 
the  wide  world  another  such  an  old  mope  aa  myself 
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to  volunteer  ffar  nx  moatU  BoUbuy  oonfiuemeiit' 
I  recoUseted  that,  half  in  earnest,  I  had  told  Uaoriee 
Hickej  he  coiJd  tend  me  a  oonqMuiaon  if  he 
for,  in  truth,  I  had  bsen  very  lonely  einoe  the  death 
of  my  wife;  and  taj  dark,  empty  rooma  were  tke 
gravta  of  dead  meMOrica,  and  the  boiial-placea  of 
mni^  iDDthine  which  had  died  out  td  my  Ufa. 

I  was  lather  farsnbly  inpraMed  with  liz.  Led- 
fbot.  Perh^M  that  air  of  orerpoweni^  candor 
which  a  vary  widely  open  white  waiatcoat  1  ' 
ft  Moot  p«MD  with  a  happy  &oe,  a«  if  to 
(hat  the  lecieta  of  lui  breaU  am  »&  bared  to  piiblic 
inapectioa,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  be  wore  the  fraskeat  4urt-fimit  I  ever 
MW.  At  all  evenb,  I  expre«ed  my  readiDca  to 
see  what  could  bedonefinra&'ieiid  (tf'Mr.  Hickey't, 
though  05  to  terms,  I  koew  no  more  than  the  nuiD 
in  the  moon  what  to  ask.  Ttua  matter,  however, 
wu  BOOD  settled,  by  my  vimlor  handing  me  a  note 
irom  Mantice  Hickey,  in  which  I  tbuna  even'thi 
arranged  about  terms  on  a  uale  I  ceitaialy  thought 
eKorintaDt,  but  whieh  aeeuHd  iatiiCaetory  eoo^^ 
to  my  prospective  lot^V. 

"  llien  I  mvf  cooler  the  matter  settled  ?  "  SMd 
Mr.  Ledfoot,  with  undisj^iaed  pleasure. 

For  my  part  I  thought  so,  and  said  so,  provided 
t])e  rtKiSM  suited  wlien  he  had  seen  them ;  but  be- 
yond inquiring  if  he  coold  have  a  bedroom  with 
■butters  to  it,  and  a  fotu^post  bedatead,  ha  seemed 
to  care  very  little  abont  the  rest  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  refiised  even  to  look  at  the  aparCiDents 
'■  Shutters  and  a  fbni^poster  were  indispensabli 
reouisitfifl  fin:  his  purpose."  Xliis  looked  odd  to  me 
What  purpose  cmild  he  have  which  they  could  an- 
swer } 

I  hoped  he  was  not  a  whimaicsl  old  gentlenu 
that  wQold  turn  out  a  bore.  But  no,  aa  I  looked 
him,  he  wsa  beaming  and  happy,  and  the  candtv  of 
his  waistcoat  com^tely  reassuring-  He  bad,  '~ 
a  merry  «a^  of  continually  closing  his 
he  Has  talking  and  pleased, 
mnch  in  his  favor.  So  leaving  word  with  Urs. 
French,  the  housekeeper,  to  get  the  tooma  ready,  I 
drove  Mr.  Ledfoot  in  my  cart  to  the  railway  sta- 
tioti  at  Clayington  to  fetch  his  luggage.  This  con- 
sistod  of  a  large,  secret!  ve-lookingblaok  box,  and  a 
wicker  cage  of  live  birds  of  maay  sorts.  He  was 
very  fond  of  birds,  he  explained.  If  SO,  he  did  n't 
show  his  taste  in  their  ssLecUon,  I  thought ;  for  they 
were  a  very  seedy  tot  of  birds,  —  a  dowdy  thrush, 
a  blackbird,  a  bald  pigeon,  and  a  rook.  Two  long 
poles,  with  nete  atta^ed,  for  bird-catching,  com- 
pleted the  luggage.  "  Was  he  going  to  catch  birds 
then?"  "Yes."  "For  anv  scieotifio  purpose?" 
I  inquired.  "  No,"  he  said,  rather  blankly,  and 
witliQut  cloainK  hii  eye ;  "  but  be  was  ver^  fond  of 
birds."  And  Mr.  Ledfoot  colored  consciously,  — 
evidently  appeuing  not  to  want  any  more  ques- 
tions asked. 

I  began  to  hope  he  was  not  an  untidy  old  gentle- 
man who  iatenaed  to  make  an  aviary  of  his  bed- 
room,—  anxious,  for  that  reason,  about  shutters,  to 
nve  the  birds  air  while  keeping  them  from  Sying 
tnroagh  the  open  window.  At  all  events,  I  became 
carious  to  kiuw  what  my  new  companion  was  by 


is  left  eye  when 


in  a  few  days  Mr.  Ledfoot  fell  Into  wh^  I  pei^ 
ceived  was  to  be  the  normal  mode  of  bis  life  witji 
me.  I  seldom  saw  anything  of  him  before  lunch. 
Ho  would  have  some  coffee  brought  to  his  door  at 
ten  o'clock  of  a  morning,  and  get  down  staira  about 
eleven  or  so,  when  he  would  take  a  little  stroll  by 


hinaelf  Yet,  abvngely  mkm^.  he  was  alwi^ 
re«dy  Cor  bed  at  any  early  hoar,  thoogh  1  never  re- 
member him  sleepy  at  night-time.  In  the  alW- 
noooB  he  would  go  out  with  hit  nets  and  spread 
tlMiB  OD  the  beath  for  bird-catching.  Now  and 
then  ha  brought  home  a  ftw  birda,  when  he  would 
let  the  dd  tenants  of  lus  wicker  oace  ij,  and  one 
evening  he  bought  a  dead  hawk  of  a  village  lad. 
Ha  was  capital  compMiy;  and  when  at  dinner  — 
for  ha  took  his  meals  with  me  —  was  full  of  jokes 
and  anaodot«s,  whieh  he  told  vary  well,  —closing 
his  left  eye  in  ecstasy  whoa  he  came  to  the  pwnt  of 
the  story.  He  was  very  coauoDuicative,  generally 
speaking,  (mall  tubjeela  but  one, —  what  tw  want«d 
with  btnis;  and  as  he  neither  ale  them,  nor  sold 
them,  ata  kept  them,  nor  gave  them  away,  I  was 
pnazled  to  imagine. 

I  shoold  soofk  have  eaaaed  lo  wonder  at  wbat 
might  well  enough  have  been  the  innocent  bobby 
of  any  eealleman,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  French. 

Ooe  morning,  befiwe  Mr.  LedfiMt  was  up,  the 
aid  woman,  in  not  the  best  of  hnmor^  came  into 
the  room  whete  I  was  at  breakfast 

"  Wbat 's  the  matter  now,  Mm.  French  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  one  to  complain,  aa  yoa 
know,  and  no  doubt  it  ia  n't  my  place  to  find  fault 
with  a  sentletoan's  lying  in  bed  till  eleven  o'clock 
here  ofa  day,  although  it  oertMoly  does  make  more 
work,  and  diaaet  very  much  drove  on  account  of 
iL     I  do  not  complain  of  that,  sir." 

"  No  ?  "  I  said,  for  it  is  useleas  to  say  more  than 
"yes"  and  "  do  "  to  Mi*.  French,  whtta  she  begins 
tdling  me  what  she  does  not  mind. 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  can't  bear  parties  who  are  sly  and 
secret,  and  underhanded  in  their  ways,  and  it  'a 
only  right  yoa  should  know  it," 

'■  Yes  ?  " 

'■Ye«,s 
and  kew  both  eyes  open  at  nighl 
mean.  Parties  who  never  think  of  going  to  sleep 
until  all  proper  folks  think  it  time  towake  up,  km 
go  and  get  their  work  done." 

"  Mr.  Led&ot — "  I  bejgan. 

"Never  mind  who  I  mean,  ur.  I  name  no 
names,  but  I  have  my  thooghbt,  ^ust  the  same. 
You  would  n't  yourself  like  to  be  disturbed  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  if  you  alept  over  a  person's  room, 
by  hearing  that  person  gropin'  about  all  the  time, 
and  making  sawin'  noises  in  the  dead  of  night." 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs.  French,"  1  said,  "  it  must  be 
your  fancy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ledfoot,  not  being  able 
to  sleep,  might  have  walked  across  the  room,  or 

"  Parties  would  no  doubt  sleep  better  at  night  if 
they  were  to  get  up  in  the  mormn^  instead  of  the 
afternoon.  But  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  whether  walk- 
ing the  room  or  moving  chairs  would  account  for 
eawdost,  let  alone  feathers  on  the  floor  of  a  party's 
room,  although  very  artfully  swept  up  in  a  corner 
not  to  be  seen,  and  no  doubt  mostly  carried  away. 
And  it 's  not  [Jeassnt  sleeping  over  a  room  where 
yon  know  there's  a  candle  bur aing  all  night  which 
may  set  your  own  bedtick  in  a  blaze  any  moment 
you  happen  to  drop  off  to  sleep.  But  artfulness  I 
do  detest  in  parties  who  won't  bum  your  candles 
lest  they  should  be  £>and  out,  but  put  out  their  bed- 
room candle  as  soon  as  they  get  to  their  rooms,  and 
use  from  a  private  pound  of  composites  of  their 
own  that  they  bide  away  under  the  sacking  of  their 
bed.  Depend  upon  It,  sir,  there  Is  something  secret 
pning  on  at  njgh^  that  wants  looking  iuto^'' 
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In  •  cowdi^  place  where  wo  liltle  is  dmng,  a 
kbbII  murel  i*  aacm  mtgnified  into  >  mjateiT-. 
Cotineetini;  in  vaj  mind  Ut.  Ledlbot'i  anxietj  about 
irfiuttcn,  lui  qaear  tatte  for  bird*,  and  tbe  '>  tawing 
■MMMi'  depoaed  to  hy  Mra.  Freneii,  irj'  curioaity  in 
B17  lodnr  rerived.  When  be  came  down  ftairo, 
and  had  gone  out  for  a  stroll,  I  wet)t  up  in  hit 
room,  where  mj  botwekeeper  trinmpbantl]'  pcrinted 
Mit  a  litw  graina  of  sawduit,  and  a  teatker  or  two, 
dnfiguring  the  neatneai  and  cleanliness  of  her  car- 
pet, and  prodiKed  from  their  bidiim-plsce  the  leeret 
pound  ts  candica  in  evidence  of  what  she  said. 
Tber«  waa  nothing  else  to  minister  to  eunotit)', 
BGitber  in  the  cloaets  nor  in  the  presses,  nor  under 
tbe  bad,  except  the  beaTj  and  teeretive^ooking 
bU^  box  which  Mrs.  French  believed,  at  least,  to 
eoMain  wme  diabolical  en^e  of  deib^etion  to 
fatow  up  the  faoowbold. 

On  llr.  Ledfbot'a  Tettm  I  rallied  him  on  the 
ayfajAct  of  hi*  deejdeae  nigbta.  He  reoeired  my 
aatlies  wkh  confoaum  and  evident  disoompotnre, 
•ad  for  tbe  first  time  I  ofaaerred  a  fbrtire  and  dis- 
truatful  look  apread  orer  hi*  featorea,  as  if  he  poa- 
snsard  tona  seeret.  tbe  discovery  of  wbicb  he  very 
Boeh  dreaded.  He  abot  hia  lefl  eye  less  than  tuual 
that  day.  For  soma  da]«  after  thk  Ur.  LedfiMt 
was  more  qalet  and  reaervad  in  hi*  Banner  than  be 
had  hilbarto  been,  bat  in  the  conrte  of  a  week,  dur- 
ing which  Ura.  Francb  made  no  more  complaint  of 
"aawiog  Doiaa,"  he  bad  recovered  bii  cbeeifQlneei, 
MmA  with  it  tbe  nae  of  his  left  eye.  He  then  caught 
more  birds,  giving  ^e  old  ones  their  liberty,  and 
would  lemwn  alooa  in  his  sttting-room  with  his  birds 
At  hours  at  a  time,  wkh  his  door  fastened.  What 
he  did  with  the  birds  I  could  not  discover,  bat  I 
kw>w  he  waa  aectMlmned  to  write  a  good  deal,  for 
be  had  a  way  of  tearing  np  apcnlt  sheets  of  paper 
covered  with  wiiting,  and  throwing  them  out  of 
window,  (•  little  acrewa,  from  time  to  time. 

Neariy  oppodte  ny  hoote  ia  tbe  imall  Tillage 
hoatel,  called  tbe  Clamp  Inn,  an  old'fathioned  pnb- 
lie-faoote,  with  an  oat^oor  aettle,  and  a  Ui)ie,  on  a 
atomp  pntaide,  imder  tbe  Mi-boaTd  that  swings 
from  an  aged  elm.  Now  on  &at  aattle,  for  the  last 
few  daya,  a  man  in  velveteen,  a  stranger  to  the  vil- 
lage, tuad  been  Mtting  off  aad  on  several  hoars  a 
day,  and  conaaming  a  great  deal  more  beer  than 
I  considered  good  for  him.  He  bad  on  a  stiff'  hat, 
awl  w^  evidantly  accostomed  to  wear  a  stiff  stock, 
which  he  wai  perpetnally  fueling  after.  When  not 
fittii^  there,  ha  woold  relieve  himself  by  tiding  a 
tOTTi  up  and  down  the  road,  bat  always  past  my 
bouMi.  and  looking  fo  eaaeriy  at  its  windows  that  I 
soon  became  nacomfbrtaoly  imprcMed  with  the  no- 
tioa  that  he  waa  watching  my  house.  In  fact  1  was 
eertain  of  it-     Baid  I  to  "  "" 

other  myater. . 
laat  1  pat  on  my  bat  and  walked  np  and  down  too. 
On  this  the  man  retmned  to  bit  settle,  lat  hiataelf 
down,  and  tried  to  look  unconscioua.  I  walked  np 
10  him.  and  tat  myself  down  by  hit  tide. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  I  began,  '■  yon  seem  to  take 
a  tiogolar  iotercst  in  looking  at  my  honse  \  perhaps 

El  may  be  equally  inlereated  in  aeeing  ila  owner. 
y  I  a^  why  yon  keep  walking  up  and  down 
watching  my  windows  7  " 

"  What  I  know  I  know,"  replied  the  man  in 
velveieeo,  sententioaBlv,  "  and  what  I  dont  tell 
anybody  tlu^  alnt  likely  to  be  able  to  tell  anybodv 
alae,*  and  he  gave  me  a  tumbled  oaid,  on  which 

Vm.  IWMBrr, 


and  theh  drew  himself  np  on  tbe  settle  in  order 
that  I  miji^t  be  duly  imprened  with  bis  presence 
and  beanog.  He  was  young,  perbaps  eigbt-and- 
twenty,  remarkably  self-complacent  —  wore  bis  hair 
cropped  close,  which  gave  him  a  shrewd  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  he  surveyed  me  with  hit  eyelids 
half  closed,  and  his  mouth  puTted  up  as  though  to 
determine  whether  or  no  1  waa  a  likely  sort  of  per- 
tcn  fbr  him  to  take  into  his  confidence,  I  thought 
him  anything  bat  prepoetessing.  Releasing  hia  na- 
turef,  he  said  after  a  pause,  — 

"  I  ahonld  like  a  word  with  you." 

"  Very  good.     On  what  aubjeet?  " 

He  dropped  bit  voice,  and  in  a  distinct  whieper 

"  Do  you  want  a  thoBuod  poundt  ?  " 
Really  Mr.  Twigett  did  n't  appear  to  me  a  likely 
person  to  go  and  borrow  half-a-crown  of.     Observ- 
ing my  \aA  of  Incredulity,  he  added,  in  tbe  same 

"  I  ami  a  detective  policeman." 

Well,  I  was  not  in  want  of  monevi  *»  to  say,  bat 
thcve  is  something  tempting  about  the  offer  of  such 
a  lum;  and  the  question  waa  asked  with  an  amount 
of    sBsuranee  that  tounded   like   b^   the   money 

"  Meet  me  here,  in  the  back  parior,  at  nine 
o'clock,"  laid  Mr.  Twieett;  "  and  let  no  one  know 
yon  have  spoken  with  me.  IMacretion  in  these 
nutters  ia  everything" 

"  Why  not  come  to  my  hooae  and  tell  me  what 
yon  have  to  say  there  ?  " 

"  Impossible,''  he  replied  ;  "  we  should  be  Mown 

And  Mr.  Twigett  went  into  the  Clump,  and 
called  for  more  beer,  which  be  remained  inelde  to 
drink.  Bnt  he  walked  ap  and  down  in  ftont  of  my 
house  no  more  that  evening. 

Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  n^  friend  Hanrice 
Hickey  is  a  nice  penon  to  go  mkI  tend  me  down  a 
lodger  that  the  police  are  alter  ;  for  I  made  np  my. 
mind  directly  it  was  Hr.  Ledfoot  that  was  wanted ; 
though  what  for,  and  how  it  could  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  liking  for  birds,  and  idiutEets,  and  four- 
post  bedsteadi,  I  could  n't  gueta.  I  resolved  to 
write  Maurice,  and  ask  about  him,  and  I  did  so, 
then  and  there- 
Mr.  Ledfbot  waa  in  the  beet  of  humor*  that  even- 
ing, and  told  stories  and  made  a  number  of  cheerful 
tittle  jokee.  Indeed,  he  was  so  remarkably  amiable, 
that  I  could  n't  help  thinkii^r  I  should  be  s 


lowever,  a  thousand  pounds  it  a 
thousand  ponndt,  beelde*  which,  aa  a  secondary 
consideration,  justice  is  a  sort  of  tiring  not  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  and  if  Mr.  Ledfoot  were  really  guilty 
of  anything  very  execrable,  perhaps  the  sooner  be 
was  taken  away  from  me,  tbe  better.  At  all  evenly 
nine  o'clock  found  me  at  the  Ctump  parlor. 

There  waa  Hr.  Twigett,  calmly  smoking  a  long 
clav,  moistened  with  the  remainder  of  the  beer  he 
had  ordered. 

■^  Well,  Mr.  Twigett,"  I  remarked,  "  yon  caandly 


laying  down  his  pipe,  and  gwiig  into  the  paitage. 

Satisfied  on  this,  he  returned,  and  bolted  the  door. 

Has  this  matter  anything  to  do  with  f&t.  Ledr 
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JAMES   STEPHENS, 


About  forty-Wo  jwn  of  ige,  fire  ftM  »oven  tacliBi 
high,  stout  make,  brotd  high  shoulden,  actJTS  appeu- 
antx,  fair  hair,  bald  all  Toand  top  of  bead,  nean  all  hii 
beard.  —  which  is  sanrtj.  blighlly  tinged  with  gray,  rath- 
er long  under  the  chin,  but  alight  rouad  the  jav  ap- 
proBching  tlie  ears,  —  broad  fbrehead,  tender  eyes,  and 
hu  a  pecDlior  habit  of  closing  the  left  c;e  when  apeak- 
ing,  high  cheekbonea,  and  rather  good  countenance, 
handa  and  ftet  remarkablj  inudl  and  weU-formed. 

The  government  h&re  offered 
ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  REWARD 


phens,  and 

A  FURTHER   REWARD  OF  ONE  THOU8A2JD 

POUNDS 
to  any  penon  or  penoni  who  ehall  arreat  the  said 
Jamea  Stepheos. 
Metn^itaK  Paliix  Offia. 

■*  Ton  don't  meui  it,  lb.  Twieett  I "  I  exclaimed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  handbill  wag  a  photograph, 
narrelloudy  like  Mr.  Ledfbot,  I  could  not  deny, 
■nd  the  peculiar  habit  of  cloaing  the  left  eye  when 
■peaking  itaa  unmiataknble,  while  the  desmiption  of 


lieiebt  an 


think  that  I  had  b^n  sheltering  a  noto- 
noua  fenian. 

"  StiU,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Twigett,  there  may  be  aome 
miitake,  because  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  respect- 
able peivonB  who  would  answer  to  this  description, 
and,   indeed,   resemble   t\ai   photograph,   in    aome 


'a  handwriting  ? ' 

Tee ;  I  was  tolerablj'  well  acquainted  with  it,  hav- 
ing frequently  taken  hta  lettera  to  poat  for  him. 

"  Indeed ;  and  to  whom  were  the  lett«ra  ad- 
dressed?" 

I  could  not  charge  my  memory  to  remember  fiir- 
dier  tiian  that  sereral  were  to  Ireland,  at  leaat  one 
to  America,  and  a  number  to  LiverpooL 

Mr.  Twigett  made  a  note  of  this. 

"  Now,  sir,"  laid  the  detective,  "  as  yon  know  this 
gentleman's  handwriting,  what  do  you  say  to  this  '/ " 
And  be  smoo^ied  out  a  paper  on  which  ho  had 
pasted  a  number  of  the  btt«  Mr.  Ledfoot  had  tjirown 
out  of  window.  "  Evidently  drafts  of  despatches, 
Ui,  and  plana  of  attack." 

A  portion  of  the  miMaic  of  piecee  conustod  of 
drswingi,  but  so  pat  together,  that  I  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  They  might  have  been  dewgns 
for  trencbee  and  fbrtificatioas,  or  an^ thing  else,  as 
far  as  I  could  see  from  the  manner  id  which  they 
were  arranged.  The  writing,  however,  with  gaps  for 
piecee  that  could  not  be  found,  ran  a*  follows :  — 
■nnat  result  in  a  revolndon 

nbversion  of  powers  hitherto  in  opera^h 
right  wing  strongest 
entail  ceri^in  defisat  Simultaneous  effort  of  all 

merobcn  but  strike  boldly, 

glorioni  indepen- 


Vreedom  of  action 

Che  Bih  September,  1866. 


Theae  piecee  were  certunlj  in  Mr.  Ledfoot'a 
writing,  and,  to  me,  taken  in  connection  with  his  re- 
markable unulority  to  the  dewriplioa  and  the  pho- 
tograph OH  the  handbill,  UAi  very  mnch  against 
him.  It  looked  very  bad,  too,  abont  the  initials ; 
sothathiansmewasnotLedfbot  after  all,  but  plainly  , 
James  Stephens. 

"  Then,"  I  aaid,  "  as  there  seems  little  room  for 
donbt  about  the  matter,  I  suppcee  yon  wish  to  arrest 
Mr.  Ledfoot  at  once  and  claim  the  reward  ?  " 

"  O  dear,  no,  sir ;  or  else  I  should  have  done  it 
before  this,  and  not  offered  yon  part  of  the  moner. 
I  have  tracked  Mr.  Ledfoot,  as  he  calls  himself 
from  Liverpod,  and  coald  have  easily  taken  him  a 
fortnight  since,  but  it  don't  answer  my  purpose.  He 
will  be  worth  mor«  money  by  and  by;  and  besides, 
my  instructions  are  not  to  take  our  man  till  we  catcb 
him  in  some  overt  act  i^  rebellion.  I  require  your 
services  to  enable  me  to  watch  him  and  keep  an  e^e 
upon  his  actions  until  thu  '  risin^j '  he  speaks  of  taku 
place.     Then  we  are  down  on  him  in  force." 

"  But,"  I  inquired,  "  why  is  he  so  fond  of  luida, 
and  what  docs  be  do  with  tbem  ?  " 

"  Blea  you,  sir,  that '»  his  arttulneM  to  tbrow  yon 
off  the  scent,  and  me  too.  Tie  only  birds  he  wants 
are  the  poor  geese  of  Fenian  sympathizers,  and 
when  he  nss  pincked  them  he  11  be  off  to  the  '  Con- 
tinong,'  as  they  aay.  Birds  are  not  his  game.  Yvr- 
haps  vou  don't  know  that  he  is  bus^  at  work  at 
something  or  other  the  whole  of  the  night  after  you 
are  in  bed,  and  that  I  watch  his  %ht  burning 
through  the  shutteia  till  morning." 

This,  then,  corroborated  the  sawing  nirise  Mr*. 
French  had  heard.  I  mentioned  the  circnmstMice 
to  Mr.  Twigett,  and  he  was  pnzded. 

"We  must  get  to  the  bottamof  this,  sir,"  be  re- 
ked.    "  But  the  great  thing  is  not  to  let  Ledfoot 
know  he  is  watched. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  sbonld  wish  Mr.  Ledfoot 
"  good  night "  at  the  uanaL  hour,  and  ostensibly  go 
to  bed  ;  that  I  should  then  dress  myself  and  come 
down  stairs  softly  to  admit  Mr.  Twigett  into  the 
garden,  where  by  means  of  a  ladder  this  indefati- 
gable detective  would  mount  to  my  lodger's  bed- 
room window,  and  cut  away  a  piece  of  one  of  the 
slats  of  the  Venetian  shuUen  so  u  to  enable  him 
to  observe  the  natnre  of  the  Fenian's  operations. 

With  this  understanding  I  lea  Mr.  Twigett  for 
the  present,  and  retnmed  to  play  a  hj'pocritical 
part  with  mr  lodger-  I  could  hardly  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  a  middle-aged  gentleman  so  good- 
tempered,  with  a  passion  for  dickey-birds,  could  be 
the  notorious  bead  of  the  Fenian  cause.  It  was 
difficult  trying  to  picture  such  a  mild,  genial,  bald- 
beaded  gentleman  a  rebel  against  his  country.  But 
the  evidence  againat  him  was  very  sta^ering  hith- 
erto, and  what  the  night's  observation  might  bring 


to  light  I  could  not  imagine 


y  rate,  I  deter- 


rained  to  suspend  my  judgment  till  1  should  a 
he  were  at  work  at  anything  clandestine,  bo  i 
bade  Mr.  Ledfoot  good  night,  he  merrier  than  his 
wont,  —  perhaps  Fenian  proxpects  were  brightening, 
I  thought,  —  and  awaitea  Mr.  Twigett's  whistle. 

He  gave  the  signal  at  length.  I  came  down  and 
we  got  out  the  ladder,  mnffled  its  top  to  prevent 
noise  against  the  window-sill,  and  up  went  the  de- 
tective. For  a  long  while  I  was  left  standing  in 
the  damp  night  air  till  1  got  cold  and  chilly,  besides 
feeling  much  like  a  housebreaker  surreptitiously 
breaking  into  my  own  bouse.  Mr.  Twigett  did  his 
work  at  the  shutter,  which  was  but  deal,  in  so 
noiaelees  and  skilful  a  manner  that  I  rather  doubted 
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>*  Jott  IB  I  tfaooght,  sir,"  be  whispered.     "  In&mal 
mx^hhte,  about  half  finbhed.    Go  np  aod  see  for 


take  the  nest,"  he  said ;  "  and  there  is  no  need  of 
alitrat  for  jour  own  ai&ty,  for  be  won't  GU  hie  mil' 
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and   'everything  ready,'   fou   mightn't   fancy  so. 
Had  n't  we  better  awze  diem  fint,  to  make  sare  ?  " 

"  0  dear,  no  lir,  we  matt  not  ^ve  bim  the  lenst 
nispicton.  I  shall  immediately  nde  to  Clayington, 
—  telegraph  for  police  force,  —  and  apply  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Twenty-Second  Hanti  for  a  body  of 
yolunteers.  We  ahall  then  meet  yon  tn-morrow,  at 
eleven,  on  Cop  Heath,  and  take  our  man.  But  it 
bother*  me  to  think  abont  the  place,  —  it 't  inch  an 
unlikely  spot  for  a  'rising';  and  goodness  only 
knows  where  the  rebels  are  to  be  marchi-d  &om. 
But  yoa  may  rely  on  me  sir,  and  on  my  meeting  you 
there  with  plenty  of  help." 

Ou  coming  back  to  Mr.  I/edfoot,  I  foond  that 
wicked  old  hypocrite  smoking  a  cheroot  and  drink- 
ing'his  grog  as  calmly  as  though  nothing  were  the 
matter.  Ah,  how  little  he  thought  his  plot  waa  un- 
dermined. He  went  off  genially  to  bed,  nispecting 
nothing. 

My  rett  was  of  a  Tery  diiitarbed  character  that 
night.  What  with  the  excitement  of  having  a  real 
Fenian  leader  in  the  house,  and  the  expectation  of 
setting  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  apprehension,  1 
Mept  very  little.  In  the  morning  I  got  a  reply  fnim 
llaurice  Hickey  in  answer  to  my  inijuiry  about  Mr. 
Ledfoot:  — 

"  LoirDOn,  September  7th,  '66. 

Hv  DBix  BOT :  —  Been  out  for  a  month,  —  finil 
yours  on  my  return.  Never  heard  of  sui-h  a  person  as 
your  Mr.  Ledfbol ;  he  is  an  old  impostor.  I  ^ve  «  BotB 
to  a  Mr.  John  Sesger  for  you  a,  lan^  time  bark.  You 
can't  menn  liimT  he's  oat  of  ihejolUetit  old  boy*  1 
know.    Youn  alway*. 

"MaDRICB  HlCKBY," 

Then  I  was  not  the  onlr  person  deceived  in  the 
^  gentleman,  that  wm  clear ;  he  had  another  alias 

Mr.  Ledfbot.  alias  Seager,  alias  Stephens,  wss  up 
wonderfully  eai^y  for  him.     He  came  bustling  dovn 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  atid,  ■'  you  must  lend  me 
that  lu^  empty  (Mano-case  yon  have  in  the  hall ; 
and  would  you  mind  helping  me  to  get  it  up  stain 
yourself  beiore  Mrs.  French  comes  this  way,  for  I 
wonld  nt  have  her  suspect  anything  for  the  world  ?  " 

We  got  it  u]xtain,  and  with  many  apologies  he 
shut  me  out  of  his  room.  1  heard  him  shufflina 
abont,  and  druging  things  across  the  floor,  and 
knew  very  well  be  was  packing  up  the  infernal  ma- 
chinee. 

*'  I  dare  say  yon  wonder,  now,  what  1  have  in 
this  case  'I "  said  Hr.  Iiedfbot,  when  he  readmitted 

"  Not  n  mnch  as  yon  think,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"  Nothing  that  is  likely  to  go  off,  I  trust  ?  "  I  con- 
tinaed  aloud,  a  little  nervously. 

"  1  hope  they  will,  —  at  the  proper  tirae,"  be  re- 
plied, chuckling,  his  left  eye  cliMed  vary  tighL 

"  What,  are  they  loaded,  then  ?  "  I  asked,  some- 
what off  my  guard. 

>'  Hush,"  he  whispered.  "  Mum.  Here  contea 
MtB.  French." 

Who  stood  aloof  and  vratched  us  with  arms  akim- 
bo and  many  sarcastic  coughs  whilst  we  dr^ged  the 
thing  down  the  staircase. 

Alter  breakfast  the  cart  was  got  ready,  the  caae 
loaded  thereon,  and  we  were  just  going  to  start.  As 
I  was  taking  the  reins  Mrs.  French  begged  me  to 
k  a  wonl  to  her  before  going.     On  coming  into 


rk  a  word  ' 
hall,  she  Bi 


"Ekcok  me,  air,  but  I  shontd  like  to  apeak  i 
-'  ~"h  yon.    I  have  a  sort  <^  ptesentunent  tha 
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something  is  gwng  to  take  plaoe.  Supposing  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  you,  sir,  which  giMdnoB 
forbid,  —  although,  after  what  has  been  going  on  cf 
late  I  should  scart-ely  be  surprised,  though  deeply 
grieved,  I'm  sure,  for  I  am  not  blind,  —  I  shall 
always  say  I  have  had  a  good  mturter  in  yoo,  sir." 
Which  was  cheering. 

As  we  drove  off,  all  seemed  quiet  at  the  Clump. 
I  only  hoped  Mr.  Twigett  would  be  in  attendance 
when  we  reached  our  destination. 

Mr.  Ledlbot  throughout  the  journey  was  thoughtful 
and  self-contained,  as  became  a  leader  about  to  head 
a  de^ierate,  thoujth,  no  doubt,  carefully  planned 
scheme.  On  arriving  nt  Cop  Heath  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  "  rising."  Perhaps  tlie  con9pirBt<n:s  were 
lying  in  ambush  amons;  the  mueee  c^  furze  upon  the 
common.  A  solitary  individual,  in  a,  stiff  hat  and 
black  clothes,  was  walking  over  the  heather,  feeling 
at  his  neck  for  an  imaginary  stock.  At  first  1  did 
not  recognize  him  in  his  new  dress,  but  aa  he  passed 
tbe  cart  he  bestowed  on  me  a  long  and  significant 
wink.     To  my  delight  it  was  Mr.  Twigett. 

"  Not  here,"  said  Hr.  Ledfoot,  "  we  will  go  a 
little  farther  on,  please,  to  that  gravel-pit." 

I  did  not  like  going  far  out  of  the  way,  hut  as 
that  intelligent  otBcer  evidently  had  bis  eye  on  u^ 
I  made  no  objection,  but  drove  th'ither,  and,  dis- 
mounttag,  we  unloaded  the  case,  and  left  the  horse 
to  grme  about^wbere  he  would.  Still  no  sign  <£ 
rebellious  fbrcee. 

It  seemed  a  very  base  thins  I  wis  dmng  at  tJw 
lime,  —  betraying  a  man  who  had  been  in  my  house 
so  long.  I  wavered  a  little  as  I  watched  bim  un- 
packing the  case.  He  did  n't  lode  a  very  daneerous 
person  after  all.     I  wantMl  to  give  him  one  chance. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Ledfoot,"  I  said;  "  forego  your  pur- 
pose, and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  i  am  pledged  to  canr  it  throngli,"  ke  said  with 
determination,  pulling  off  the  cord  from  the  boa. 

"  Think  of  the  consequences,"  I  went  on.  "  Do- 
feat  is  certain-" 

"You  think  so?  Yoa  dont  mean  to  lay  you 
have  discovered  my  pnrpoee  V  " 

"I  have  indeed,  Mr.  Ledroot,"  I  con^nued  sol- 
emnly, "  and  my  candid  advice  to  yon  as  a  fiiend  is 
—  flight ;  fly  instantly,  while  there  is  time." 

''  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  right.  But  how  could 
yon  have  fathoine<)  it  ?  1  mean  to  fly,  —  I  am  come 
here  to  fly ;  but  don't  be  in  such  a  harry  till  I  have 
unpacked  my  wings." 

Mr.  Ledfoot  opened  the  lid  of  the  ciae,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  were  alarge  pair  of  black  canvas  wings 
on  a  fntuie  of  wood  anil  whalebone,  with  straps 
complete,  together  with  a  monstrous  fan-like  tail  of 
the  I4IDB  material,  all  constructed  on  the  model  of 
a  bird,  —  the  three  infernal  machines. 

My  thousand  pounds  faded  away  directly.  But 
how  about  poor  Mr.  Twigett?  How  we  had  been 
deceiving  one  another  I 

I  must  have  looked  very  blank  at  first  I  was 
completely  flabbergasted.  Then  I  lay  down  on  the 
heath,  and  laughed  till  my  sidee  ached.  Poor  Mr. 
Twigett! 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  there's  a  good  fellow," 
besought  Mr.  Ledfoot,  not  knowing  I  had  any  one 
else  to  laugh  at.  "  Come  here  and  buckle  on  my 
wings  and  my  tail.  I  shall  succeed,  I  assure  you. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  fl^,"  he  said,  almost  with  tean  in 
his  eves.  "  It  reqairei  but  the  simultaneous  action 
of  all  the  members  of  the  body  exerted  on  a  given 
surface,  to  gain  equal  power  with  the  bird.  1  don't 
expect  to  go  very  bigli  at  fint,  but  think  of  the 
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fiwxlom  of  mnatioa,  knd  the  gloHona  indepeDdeiice 
of clenfiog  tfae  air,  and  the  renlatioD  ot  hitherto 
ezieling  powers  of  locomotion." 

Poor  lUr.  LeilfooC  wu  bo  much  id  earnest  I  could 
banlly  bear  to  laogh  &t  him,  but  it  was  lo  ludici 
to  think  of  him,  at  liiteen  Btune,  "  cleaving  the  i 

I  got  him  up  to  the  lop  of  the  grtTel'pit,  a  height 
ofalMut  ten  feet,  and  there  buckled  on  hia  wl  ~ 
>nd  fixed  bis  twl,  —  a  really  ingenious  piece  ofwi 
contrived  trith  itringa  to  hiB  feet,  to  unable  him  to 
steer  it  like  a  rudder  Co  direct  it«  flight  When  all 
was  readj'  he  gave  a  preparatory  flap  or  tvo  of  his 
great  canvas  (rings,  and  s  tentatiTe  wag  of  his  huge 
tail,  and  then  leaped  into  his  native  element. 

I  Tncan  A«  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel- 
pit,  fur  one  poor  fiwble  wave  of  bis  wings  wa^  all  he 
coulil  accomplish, and  down  he  came  plumpon  his  ta 
wbii^li  broke  all  to  pieces  beneath  hia  aixKea  aloni 

He  waa  not  much  hurt.  But  when  I  picked  hi 
up,  he  sat  down  on  the  eround,  and  cried  like  a 
cMId  at  the  £ulat«  of  hu  aohnne.  And  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  came  np  the  Twenly-Secoad 
RbdIs  Volunteers,  twontr-teven  •trong  in  the  band, 
anil  nineteen  rank  and  file,  with  a  field  piece, 
Kveral  mounted  polioe,  and  Mr.  Twigett. 

There  was  mortifieation  all  round,  of  coarse. 

Mr.  Twigett  took  a  deal  of  paint  to  persuade 
poor  Mr.  Ledfoot  that  hia  name  was  Stephens,  and 
that  be   was  engaged   in  a  treasonable  conspiracjr 

X'nst  the  Crown.  But  it  would  not  do  a  bit ;  and 
n  Mr.  Ledfoot  reaily  became  aware  how  matters 
stood,  I  think  he  laughed  tfae  londeat  of  all,  and 
forgot  the  failure  of  hia  own  project  in  the  dlKom- 
fiture  of  Mr.  Twigett's.  He  freely  admitted  his 
name  was  not  Ledfoot  but  John  Seager ;  that  he 
was  a  Lancashire  gentleman,  who  h^  for  many 
fern  formed  the  idea  of  flying,  but,  fearing  the  de- 
riston  of  hit  own  friends  if  it  were  known,  he  had 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  changing  his  name,  and 
coming  down  to  a  quiet  locality  where  he  could  test 
bis  inviintion  in  peace.  He  had  worked  secretly  at 
niglit  with  me,  and  wanted  shutters,  for  the  same 
reiion,  being  very  sensitive  about  being  made  fun 
of;  and  the  only  use  be  made  of  birds  wai  to  study 
the  construction  of  tbeir  wings.  He  apologised 
most  heirtily  for  the  fact  of  his  unfortunate  likeness 
to  the  Fenian  S(epbens,u  well  a« for  the  accidental 
eoini-idi>nce  of  hb  initials  being  the  same,  and  con- 
clndtHl  bjr  inviting  tfae  whole  party  back  to  Clamp- 
ingtoti.  to  dine  at  the  Clump. 

Anil  there,  on  tables  spread  out  in  the  road,  I 
think  between  us  we  displayed  all  the  eatables  and 
drinknblfS  that  all  the  nouses  in  oar  village  could 
ntu-tfr.  In  fact,  everything  comestible  in  Clump- 
ini;ion  was  consumed  that  afternoon,  besides  fresh 
supplier  nhicfa  we  sent  for  to  Clayington.  And 
wliuii  everybody's  faealtfa  was  well  drunk,  and  Mr. 
Toi'ji-tt,  for  one,  not  very  far  oS",  it  was  .anani- 
monoly  rewlved,  on  tfae  proportion  of  Mr.  Ledfoot, 
ac<^)m))inied  with  a  peculiar  twinkle  in  closing  bts 
leit  i-yc.  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  assembly.  Mr. 
Twigett  had  been  fully  jnitifieU  in  his  proceedings, 
and.  In  lued,  had  evinced  a  nicety  of  perception  ro- 
■nwrkiililc  in  a  detective,  more  particularly  in  one  lo 
yaun;;.  in  mistaking  an  abortive  attempt  to  fly  for  a 
gri'at  Fenian  Conspiracy. 
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EVES  DECEIVING  AND  EYES  DECEIVED. 

Tiiin  it  a  chapter  for  papa  and  the  little  onee. 

Itiii  <fhen  a  popular  preacher  announces  an  od- 
irtfi  to  the  young,  m-  when  a  favorite  lecturer  prom- 


bas  a  diacoum  specially  adapted  fat  a  juvenile 
audience,  the  elder  admiren  of  each  naoally  flock  to 
hear  them. 

Jt  may  be  thus  in  our  case ;  what  we  are  going  to 
set  down  for  the  amusement  of  the  miDors  during  a 
winter  evening's  hour,  may  aSbrd  matter  for  cogita- 
tion to  children  of  a  larger  growtb- 

"  Seeing  is  believing,"  aays  the  old  adage.  "See- 
it^  is  dtceiving,"  say  we,  and  we  will  prove  it  Let 
us  put  our  eyes  in  tfae  witneBS-faoi  and  atoerttun  if 
they  always  teU  us  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

la  the  moon  nearly  full  to-night?  If  it  is,  look  out 
early  towards  the  east,  and  see  it  rising,  ruddy  and 
round,  and  as  large  as  a  dinner  platter.  Take  par- 
ticular note  of  its  size,  and  impress  it  upon  your 
mind,  so  that  you  can  carry  it  in  ^our"  mind's  eye" 
for  a  few  hours.  Look  out  again  when  these  few 
hours  have  passed.  Towards  tlie  louth  there  shines 
the  moon  bright  and  silvery,  but  how  mueh  iroaller 
than  it  was  before  I  No  longer  as  big  as  a  dinner 
platter,  its  size  has  dwindled  down  to  that  of  ft 
cheeae  pUte.  Surely,  aaya  a  knowing  one,  "  the 
moon  must  be  nearer  to  us  when  on  thehoriion  than 
when  high  up  in  the  sky,  or  else  it  is  somehow  mag- 
niSed  by  the  thick  atmosphere  through  which,  when 
it  is  low  down,  we  look  at  it"  No  such  thing. 
Astronomers,  with  their  delicate  instruments,  have 
repeatedly  measured  the  diameter  of  the  moon  when 
it  has  appeared  so  lai^je  at  rising,  and  again  when  it 
has  seemingly  gotamaller,  but  they  have  never  found 
aay  difitsrence  in  the  actual  dimensions ;  and  so  it 
baa  been  concluded  that  the  enlai^ement  is  onlj 
apparent,  that  it  exista  onl^  in  our  eyes  and  our 
senaee,  and  is  therefore  nothing  more  nor  lew  than 
an  optical  illusion. 

Here  (Fig.  1)  are  two  parti  or  segments  of  a  ring 
placed  one  above  the  other.  Which  ia  the  larger  <^ 
the  two  ?  Uaanimovriy  vol«d  that  it  is  the  bottom 
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one.  Measurethem,  and  you  thall  find  that,  if  there 
be  any  difierence  at  all,  the  bottom  one  is  the  smaller- 
Here  the  eye  has  again  deceived  you,  having  been 
itself  deceived  by  [Le  direction  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  segments. 


In  the  above  diaf^m  (Pig.  3)  we  have  drawn 
onmber  of  ligiag  tines,  with  four  atraight  lines  it 
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to  [lecide  bj  your  ejre  aJone,  whelber  the  bomontsl 
linea  are  parallel  to  one  another.  Prom  the  evi- 
dence of  /our  eyei  alone  yoa  caD  have  no  hesitation 

in  saying  that  tbey  are  not  to.  But  just  take  a  par- 
allel ruler,  or  measore  the  dlnanpea  between  the 
lines  at  each  end,  and  yon  will  find  that  they  are 
perfectly  equidistant  in  oil  parts  of  their  length,  and 
are  therefore  atrictly  paralleL  The  fact  ia,  your  eye 
bai  been  a  bad  witoeaa,  biuaed  by  the  zigzag  lines. 

In  Figure  3  we  have  two  horizontal  linea  that  you  - 
may  call  the  section  of  a  board  if  you  like,  and  an 


may  similarly  call  a  wire. 
Now,  suppose  you  thrust 


inclined   line,  that  yon 
cominn  out  fttwn  the  top. 

that  wire  tbroogb  the  board  in  the  direction  in  whicb 
it  now  lies,  where  will  it  come  out?  —  where  we 
have  drawn  the  continuous  line,  or  where  we  have 
drawn  the  dotted  line  ?  We  hear  you  say,  "  Upon 
the  continuoos  line,  to  be  sure."  No  it  won't ;  it  will 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line,  aa  you  may 
see  if  yott'wiU  lay  the  straight  edge  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  along  it 

Call  you  divide  a  straight  line  Into  two  e^aal 
parts,  or  judge  which  is  the  middle  of  a  straight 
line  ?  Try.  Draw  a  number  of  lines  of  various 
lengths,  and  runnine  in  various  directbns,  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Mane  on  e<ich  the  point  which  you 
consider  to  be  the  centre  of  it.  of  course  estimating 
by  the  eye  alone.  Then  measure  your  work,  and 
you  will  Gnd  that  wfaile  you  have  seldom  hit  the  tnie 
middle,  you  will  have  nearly  always  gone  on  the 
same  side  of  it.  Some  eyt'B  invariably  err  by  malt- 
ing the  right  side  of  the  line  too  long,  and  others  in- 
variably make  it  loo  short.  We  have  just  tried  our 
own  case,  and  find  that  we  always  do  the  Intter;  in 
ever^  one  of  a  number  of  lines,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, we  have  put  the  middle  point,  or  what  we 
thought  to  be  such,  too  much  to  the  right.  If  you 
mark  a  number  of  points  or  divisions  along  one  part 
of  8  Bttaight  line,  as  we  have  done  in  Fig.  4,  and 
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then  try  and  judge  the  centre  of  the  whole  line,  you 
will  always  make  the  divided  portion  too  short. 
You  will  naturally  say  that  llie  point  A  in  oar  fig- 
ure is  the  middle  of  the  line  B  C ;  but  measure  the 
two  portions  of  the  line,  and  you  will  find  A  It  con- 
siderably longer  than  A  C.  From  this  you  will 
learn  that  every  tpnce  dividi'd  or  cut  up  bv  crossing 
lines  looks  lai^r  than  it  really  is.  Here  h  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this.    In  Fig.  6  are  two  sets  of  par- 


allel lines,  one  set,  mailed  A,  horizontal,  the  otber, 
marked  B,  perpendicular.    A  looks  higher  than  B, 


and  B  looks  broader  than  A ;    yet  the  heights  and 
breadths  are   perfectly  equal.  Doth  seta  being  in- 
scribed in  perfect  squares  of  exactly  the  same  sue. 
Here  is  a  row  of  ordinary  capiUu  letters  and  fig- 

SSSSXXSXZZZZ3333S3S8. 
They  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two  parts  of  equal 
shapes.  Look  carefully  at'theae,  and  you  wiU  per- 
ceive that  the  upper  halves  of  the  character  are  a 
veiy  lillle  larger  than  the  lower  halves ;  so  little,  that 
an  ordinary  eye  will  declare  them  to  be  of  et^uol 
size.  Now,  turn  the  page  upiide  down,  and,  with- 
out any  careful  looking,  you  will  see  that  this  tliffer- 
cnce  in  size  is  very  much  exaggerated,  that  the  real 
top  half  of  the  letter  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
bottom  half.     It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  ia 


L  tendency  in  the  eye  Co  enlarge  the  upper  part  on 
r  object  upon  which  it  looks.  We  might  draw 
t  circlea  of  unequal  siae,  and  so  [dace  them  that 


they  should  appear  equaL 

Is  it  not  evident,  then,  from  these  few  croao-quee- 
tions  put  to  our  eyes,  chat  those  organs  do  not  al- 
ways tell  us  the  truth  ?  And  if  they  do  not  tell  the 
truth,  obviously  they  cannot  tell  the  "  whole  truth  " ; 
and  from  the  foregoing  illustrations,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  they  sometimes  lell  us  "  tomelhmg  hut  the  truth," 
and  are  therefore  witnesses  not  entirely  to  be  relied 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  worse  fault  than  this 
delusive  power  in  your  eyes  ?  that  you  are  partially 
blind  in  each  eye  V  You  don't  ?  Then  we  will  »how 
j-ou  that  you  are.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  there 
IS  a  small  region  of  the  retina  of  your  eye,  ciich  eye, 
that  is  absolutely  blind.  Happily  it  is  a  ven/  nmall 
r^ion,  and  hence  never  causes  us  any  inconvenience  ; 
but  it  exists  in  every  eye,  nevertheless,  and  this  is 
how  you  may  know  it :  Place  two  small  hut  con- 
spicuous olfjecls,  —  say  two  wafers  or  coins.  —  upon 
a  table  in  front  of  you,  and  about  three  inches  apart. 
Close  the  lell  eye.  and  place  the  tight  eye  ahout 
twelve  inches  straight  over  the  left  hand-wafer,  keep- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  walers  lie  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  eyes.  Look  steadfastly  at  Ihi:  li'^'t- 
haud  wafer,  and  the  right-hand  one  will  din  i)j[i".ir- 
completely :  if  it  does  not,  it  will  be  because  the  eye 
is  not  exactly  in  the  right  position,  but  this  position 
will  be  found,  and  the  wafer  will  vanish  by  moving 
the  head  a  very  little  up  or  down.  The  reason  of 
the  disappearance  is,  that  the  image  of  the  vanish- 
ing wafer  falls  upon  a  point  in  llie  retina  where  all 
the  minute  nervea  of  that  organ  converge  and  pass 
out  of  the  eyeball  to  go  to  the  brain.  The  li'ft.  I'ye 
maybe  tried  in  a  similar  manner,  by  bringing  it  over 
the  right-han<l  wafer  and  closing  the  right  eye. 

If  you  will  take  two  small  circular  difcs  ol'  paper, 
one  block  and  the  otiicr  white,  of  exactly  i-qnnl  size, 
and  lay  tlie  white  one  on  a  black  ground,  and  (ho 
blai-k  one  on  a  while  ground,  and  place  them  in  a 
strong   light,  you   will  see   the   wbit«   disc  larger 
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than  ila  black  partner.  This  b  because  a  bright 
imafre  fkliing  upon  the  retina  spreads  its  light,  or 
excit«9  the  aerv«a  of  the  eye,  to  a  short  distance 
around  the  natural  bouudary  of  the  image,  some- 
what OS  a  spot  of  lok  let  fall  upon  a  piece  of  blotting- 
Sper  apreaiLi  itself  upon  the  absorbinc  aurfaoe. 
iloaopbeni  have  givun  the  bigh-eo undine  name 
irradialion  to  this  ocular  phenomenon.  For  our 
present  little  purpose  it  is  sufficient  tur  us  to  know 
It  by  ils  eHects,  and  \o  bear  in  oiind  that  our  eyes 
*anietiiii*-s  deceive  us  by  making  very  bright  objects 
krak  Urger  than  tbey  really  are. 

Then  there  are  several  illusions,  out  of  vrhich 


meat  may  be  ^ot,  depeodiag  upon  the 
power  the  eye  pomes»es  of  retaining  for  an  instant 
the  image  of  anything  it  sees.  If  the  eye  sees  objects  ■ 
pass  before  it  at  agreaCcrrat«  tban  eight  ssecond,  it 
rans  one  thing  into  another,  and  thus  produces  a 
continuous  stnnK  of  objects.  You  know  when  you 
light  a  stick,  and  wave  it  in  the  air,  you  see,  not  the 
•park  at  the  end,  but  a  line  of  light,  —  a,  lucoeBsion  of 
■parks  joined  together,  in  fact.  Amusing  tovs  may 
be,  and  are,  baaed  on  diis  phenomenon.  Take  a 
diic  of  card,  and  so  &sten  pieces  of  string  to  two 
opponte  edges  of  it  that  you  can  make  the  card  spin 
iDond  by  twisting  tlw  strings  between  your  fingers 
and  thumbs.  Hlon  draw  on  one  side  of  the  card 
s  birdcage,  and  on  the  other  aide  a  bird.  Set  the 
card  spinnins,  and  you  will  see  tbe  bird  i»  the  cage. 
You  may  mue  an  infinite  variety  of  such  toys  when 
once  you  have  recognized  the  principle  npon  which 
they  depend. 

In  alt  the  ibrecoi>iK  instances  of  deception  the  eye 
itself  has  been  the  deceiving  organ.  But  the  eve 
may  be  impoaed  upon  by  artificial  meana,  and  tSie 
mind  may  be  astouaded  with  mysterious  phenomena 
pTeaeDI«d  to  the  sight.  Tbe  necromanceia  and  cun- 
ning [Hiette  of  the  Dark  Ages  played  and  preyed 
upon  i|niorant  folks  who  put  iaiUi  in  them  with  all 
aorla  of  optical  devices,  sometimes  contrived  and 
carried  out  upon  acaJes  of  grsindeur  and  elaboration 
that  wonld  have  put  even  Frofessor  Pepper's  exhibi- 
tions into  the  (hade.  Mirrors  of  various  forms 
|ilayed  the  most  important  parts  in  those  delusions, 
kdJ  with  these  the  magician  was  wont  to  cast  im- 
ages of  spirit!  or  deaioas  upon  tbe  walls  and  ceilings 
and  clouds  of  smoke;  to  show  mysterious  fingers 
pmnting  and  mysterious  hands  writing  portentous 
meHsgus  in  the  air.  Happily  Ibr  our  age  and  our 
Csith,  luch  devices  are  no  longer  needed  as  tbe  toohi 
of  a  degraded  and  superstitious  religion ;  we  can 
iMe  them  to  better  purpose  as  means  of  instruction, 
•a  matters  for  entertainment.  Such  illusions,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  manifested  to  any  extent  with  the 
means  at  disposal  in  an  ordinary  household ;  tbey 
require  exlunsiva  apptisnces,  and  expensive  appara- 
tus, only  to  be  found  in  tbe  theatre  or  the  lecture- 
room  ;  so  we  most  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject 
to  tbe  care  of  the  worthy  higb-prieet  of  popular 
•cience  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
whoae  temple,  open  to  all  sects,  and  in  which  all  ages 
may  worship  with  pleasure  and  good  result,  is  in 
Begent  Street,  London. 

Sometimes  Nature  deceives  the  eye  and  confounds 
the  senses  with  luarveUons  apparitions.  You  have 
heard  of  tbe  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  of  phantom 
ships,  of  enchanted  consts.  and  serial  images.  These 
are  all  produced  by  peculiar  refiections  and  refrae- 
lions  at  lichL  Sometimes,  as  iu  the  ease  of  the 
Bracken,  £e  sun's  rays  cast  the  shailoir  of  a  man 
—  it  may  be  of  the  spectator  himself — upon  a 
tcieen  formed  of  mountain  mist,  which  floaU  in  the 


air  before  him.  Sometimes  various  strata  of  air  will 
so  arrange  themselves  as,  by  the  refraction  they  pro- 
duce, to  bring  objects  really  below  the  horizon  ap- 
parently above  it,  just  as  a  shilling  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bason,  and  hidden  by  the  edge  thereof,  is  brought 
to  view  by  filling  the  bason  with  water.  Sometimes 
a  layer  of  moist  air  will  play  the  part  of  a  reflector, 
and  do  "  Pepper's  ghost,"  showing  an  image,  gener- 
ally inverted,  of  some  object  out  of  sight  of  the  ob- 
server's eye.  Once  such  things  inspired  terror ;  now 
they  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  are  explained  by  simple  philosophical  laws. 
Nevertheless,  tbey  are,  and  ever  will  oe,  watched 
wiih  as  intense  interest  as  when  they  were  attribut- 
ed to  supernatural  agencies. 

But  there  sre  worse  and  painful  cases  in  which 
ejres  are  deceived  by  disordered  bnuns  and  minds 
diseased.  The  "  mind's  eye  "  is  ollen  susceptible  to 
more  powerful  impressions  than  that  of  tne  body, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  spectral  apparitions  are 
the  terrible  consfquence,  Af^r  all,  it  is  the  brain 
that  sees,  just  as  it  ia  the  brain  that  teels,  and  if  that 
be  disordered  by  Kickness  or  accident,  then  are 
spectral  images  lo  all  appearance  really  seen  by  the 
eyes.  Marvellous  have  been  the  well-authenticated 
ghost  stories  that  have  been  told  by  reliable  peraons 
nlllicted  in  this  nianner;  and  could  we  anafyze  all 
the  tales,  justly  called  true,  in  which  apparitions 
pUy  a  conspicuous  pnrt,  the  mysteries,  we  will  be 
bound  Co  tay,  nould  resolve  thenuelvee  into  ewes  of 
cerebral  malady  or  disordered  d^estion. 


GIRLS  AND  WIVES. 

Two  publications  of  merit,  one  a  quarterly  re- 
view, the  other  a  monthly  magaiine  of  tne  elder  and 
graver  sort,  attempt  this  week  to  reopen  a  discus- 
sion which  three  years  ago  almost  occupied  the 
lUcess.  In  the  North  British  Review,  an  eloquent 
writer,  whose  identity  reauiree  no  ngnatnre  lo  es- 
tablish it,  points  to  the  disuse  of  marriage  in  the 
upper  and  middle  class  as  one  of  the  great  "  sores " 
in  British  society.  There  ought,  he  says,  according 
to  tbe  Census  returns,  to  bo  only  400,000  women 
between  twenty  and  forty  still  unmarried,  and 
there  are  1,230,000,  the  difiVrence  representing  the 
number  wilfully  shut  out  from  their  most  natural 
and  moat  useful  pcaition  in  society.  We  majr  add 
that  this  frightful  disproportion  is  mainly  within  the 
ranks  of  the  so-called  middle  class.  Peasant  wom- 
en all  marrv.  and  the  workmen,  amidst  their  thou- 
sand complaints,  certunly  do  not  comidain  that 
tlieir  dsughteis  cannot  find  husbands.  He  is  evi- 
dently inclined  to  attribute  the  evil  mainly  to  ao 
increase  in  luxury  and  vice,  observing,  with  epi- 
grammatic justice,  that  if  celibacy  included  chastity 
almoet  all  men  would  marry ;  but  even  he  is  severe 
on  the  love  of  luxury  and  show  for  which  tome 
women  sacrifice  so  much.  The  writer  in  Fraser's 
Magazine,  on  the  other  hand,  who  professes  to  give 
reasons  why  he,  with  £  800  a  year,  is  still  a  bachelor, 
lioldly  throws  the  whole  blame  on  the  women,  and 
launches  out  into  a  tirade  against  them,  which 
reads  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  an  expurgated 
JuvenaL 

Their  drew,  their  cosmetics,  their  demands  for 
settlements,  their  extravagance  after  marriage,  all 
come  in  for  bis  unqualified  censure,  and  he  even 
lugs  in  the  wedding  breakfast  as  one  of  the  nui- 
sances which  disincline  men  to  matrimony.  The 
annual  premium  on  the  insurance  which  father* 
usually  demand  often,  be  says,  cripples  a  i 
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throngh  Ufa,  the  £  100  a  jear  so  bestowed  making 
>3\  the  diSerrnce  between  plentj  and  discomfort,  a 
remark  which  breathes  the  very  esaence  of  the 
bachelor  selSahnem,  doubtless  assumed  ralher  than 
felt  by  the  writer,  but  which  comoa  out  fltili  more 
strongly  in  the  following  paragraph;  "My  £800 
a  year  keepi  rae  in  luxury  as  a  bachelor,  —  the  club, 
the  rubber,  the  little  dinner  at  Richmond,  the  bottle 
of  '34  claret,  the  opera-stall,  the  month  at  Baden 
Baden,  are  (|aite  within  my  modeat  uieane ;  but  the 
moment  I  marry,  I  exile  myself  from  this  easy  par- 
adise." Most  people,  we  fancy,  would  feel  it  a 
luxury  to  know  that  the  wiib  and  the  babies  were 
safe  from  the  utter  misery  which  comes  on  an  edu- 
cated household  whose  head  has  left  nothing  at  all ; 
but,  bowever,  BelSshness  ie  not  our  topic  to-day. 
Apparently  the  bachelor  would  not  mind  all  these 
annoyances  so  much,  the  lose  of  luxury,  of  indepen- 
dence, of  income',  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  the 
payment  to  the  insurance  office,  the  weary  cere- 
monials, and  the  more  weary  waste,  if  only  the  wife, 
wbeo  won,  were  worth  having. 

But  he  ai^nes  she  is  Tiot :  "  Simpson,  Ibr  in- 
stance, informed  me  con6dential1^,  and  not  without 
a  touch  of  pathos  in  his  manly  voice,  that  Araminta 
(who  •  adored '  smoking  in  the  days  of  their  wooing) 

3uested  him  to  retire  to  the  guard's  van  when  he 
dly  suggested,  a  week  alter  they  were  married, 
that  a  cigar  would  not  be  an  altogether  unpleas- 
ant companion  on  the  road."  ....  "The  matron 
nowadays  quite  eclipses  the  maiden.  She  tlirta 
more  industriously ;  she  waltzes  more  violently ; 
she   ilrcsses  more   outrageously.     'Hang   it!'  said 

D ,  the  other  day,  speaking  of  a  well-known 

beauty,  who  has  not  yet  ceased  to  reign, '  she  knows 
as*  much  slang  as  a  cabman,  she  drinks  as  much  as 
a  fish,  only  it  s  curai;oa,  she  gambles  like  Fox  and 
Sheridan  It^ether,  she  wears  a  dress  which  the 
French  nolice  would  exclude  from  the  Jardin  Ma- 
bSU;  and  it  'sfor  a  jade  like  this  that  you  ask  me  to 
give  up  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty,  —  my  shilling 

whist  and  my  pipe.     Not  if  I  know  it,'     1> is  a 

cynical  philosopher;  but  I  suspect  that  in  some 
respects  fiis  sketch  is  not  much  overdrawn."  This 
violent  paragraph  is  the  most  important  in  the  arti- 
cle, for  it  expresses  in  a  rough  way  a  feeling  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject, 
a  sort  of  disgust  and  antipathy  for  the  women  of  the 
day,  which  breathes  through  all  satirical  literature, 
which  underlies  the  most  serious  comments  on  soci- 
ety, and  which  we  may  see  cropping  out  every  now 
and  then  even  in  Punch,  perhaps  the  only  satirical 
paper  ever  established  in  which  women  were  treated 
with  nearly  uniform  respect,  laughed  with,  instead 
of  laughed  at 

There  is.  of  courae,  some  foundation  ibr  a  cfani^ 
so  generally  brought  and  so  long  continued,  and  it 
is  quite  as  well  that  the  women  to  whom  such  de- 
scnptions  apply  should  know  what  men  really  think 
of  them,  their  graces,  and  their  ways ;  but  the  gen- 
eral drifi  of  diatribes  like  these  is  to  prejudice  men 
gainst  marriage,  to  increase  the  evil  of  which  the 
sagacious  writer  in  the  North  British  complains 
with  so  much  acerbity,  and,  as  we  think,  so  much 
justice.  They  increase,  immensely,  one  of  our 
smaller  social  diflicuUies  to  which  very  little  atten< 
tion  has  been  paid,  but  which  is,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, one  of  the  many  causes  which  keep  up  that 
million  of  unlucky  spinsters,  the  increasing  obstacles 
men  find  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  what  the  girls 
they  mifrht  prefer  are  like.  The  old  ease  of  intei^ 
conne  is  disappeariog,  till  men,  pal^cularly  the 


cultivated  aen  of  cities,  feel  m  if  marnage  were  af 
necessity  a  lottery,  as  if  tfaey  moat  choose,  if  they 
choose  at  all,  on  the  strength  of  an  acqualntunce  thev 
admit  to  be  inadequate,  a  "  ball-room  knowledge, 
as  people  who  never  attended  a  ball  in  thrar  lives 
are  magnUoquently  content  to  phrase  it.  Tbey  tee 
women  only  at  assemblies  or  in  public  gatherings,  till 
they  doubt  whether  they  on  precisely  like  that  in 
private,  whether  tbey  may  not  'be  acting,  or  at  all 
events  concealing  tbeir  true  characters,  a  doubt 
which  satires  like  that  in  Fraaer  tend  strongly  to 
conSrui.  This  difTersnce  between  the  real  woman, 
and  the  woman  of  the  ball-niom.  is  the  point  of  the 
Saturday  Review's  attacks,  with  their  detnila  of 
false  bosoms,  bustles,  and  the  rest  of  it.  For  te* 
opportunities  of  easy  intercoarae,  real  conversation, 
true  flirtation  in  its  best  sense,  which  have  disap- 
peared within  the  last  twenty  yean,  scarcely  one 
new  one  has  been  added,  perhaps  only  one  really 
available  opportunity,  croquet,  the  very  best  amuse- 
ment ever  introduced  into  a  community  based  on 
the  privilege  of  choice. 

It  tries  the  temper  as  no  otlier  game  does,  shows 
figure  and  face  under  sunlight  instead  of  false  light, 
prohibits  paint,  enamel,  false  hair,  and  bare  shoul- 
ders, and  allows  unlimited  opportunity  of  conver- 
sation. But  croquet  is  scarcely  played  in  great 
cities,  where  society,  in  the  old  sense,  is  most  rap- 
idly dying  away,  and  where  men  soonoit  learn  to 
be  distrustful.  Let  the  older  profhssioaals  who  live 
in  great  cities  look  round,  and  count  up  the  families 
not  related  to  them  in  which  their  sons  are  received 
as  intimate  friends,  and  habitually  use   their  intj- 

The  evil  of  such  satires,  however,  would  not 
only  be  endurable,  but  become  a  good,  if  only  tbey 
were  true ;  but  our  contention  is  that  they  are  siil>- 
Btantially  false,  that  tliere  never  was  a  time  wh^n 
men  with  £  800  a  year,  or  for  that  matter,  £  300 
either,  might  find  it  easier  to  discover  and  inniry 
wives  such  as  they  profhss  to  desire.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  in  all  onr.great  cities,  and  in  London  more 
particulaHy,  a  class  of  girts  such  as  Fraser  de- 
nounces, women  whose  main  idea  is  show  ;  who 
neither  marry  for  love  nor  liking,  but  mninly  for  an 
establishment ;  who  are  wret«:hed  if  they  hnve  not 
maids  of  their  own,  and  are  more  eitrav^nt  .liter 
marriage  than  before ;  who  have  all  aLi^umplLih- 
ments  and  no  knowledge,  whose  god  is  not  even  tiie 
world,  but  something  indefinitely  lower,  le  Mon'Ie. 
There  grows  up  in  them  a  hardness  of  heiri.  itn 
active  selfishness  in  the  pursuit  of  luxury  and 
amusement,  which  is  infinitely  wane  for  their  hus- 
bands than  the  "fastnejs "  of  whieh  they  are  oliin 
unjustly  accused.  With  such  women  men  h:ive  liut 
one  chance  of  happiness  in  married  life.  Thi^y 
may  win  their  hearts,  a  possibility  which  the  es.~4y- 
ist  forgets ;  but  which,  if  realized,  mnkes  tliem 
good  and  amiable,  though  very  tedious  and  •!ol) 
wives.  But  the  chances  of  this  are  so  remote,  that 
of  all  such  girls  men  with  moderate  incomes  or  in- 
comes of  any  size  art^,  as  we  heartily  agree  with 
the  essayist,  much  belter  free.  What  we  contend 
is  that  they  are  n  limited  class,  not  a  half  per  o'lit 
of  the  whole;  that  the  great  majoritj^  of  marriaga- 
able  women  in  England  out  of  certain  circles  are 
free  of  the  taint,  are  neither  fast,  nor  greedy,  nor 
unreasonable,  that  there  are  scores  of  thoustnd'i  uf 
girls  now  in  England  unmarried  and  unlikely  to 
marry  of  the  precise  kind  essayists  profess  to  denni, 
—  girls  ladylike,  well  infbrmed,  willing  to  iiccept 
almost  any  pecuniuj  position  not  involving  the  en- 
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tire  extinction  of  rafinemeot,  uid  reaxljr  to  woiahip 
tlieir  boabMidi  la  tbelr  heaiia'  co&teut. 

What  bind*  •  prcfncionai  man  to  look  titer 
FrKxer'i  "jade,"  when  the  nartonage*  tbroughi 
SngUcd  ue  open  to  hini,  irhen  county  towns  a 
conntrj  neigbborboodg  are  Bwarming  with  unmar- 
ried vomen  as  nice,  and  modest,  and  moderate  as 
erer  thej  were,  with  more  information,  no  doubt, 
aad  sometimes  with  mors  external  pretension,  but 
with  tbeir  real  cbaractera  as  sound  as  ever '/  As  to 
extravagance,  the  charge,  even  as  against  the 
"  hard  "  clan,  is  oventretcfaed.  They  are  brought 
np  to  kooir  BothinK  of  money ;  their  fathers  n 

Eive  tbem  the  liigHteet  bint  of  tbeir  aRaira,  i 
isbands  never  tuk  business,  and  of  course  their 
demands  for  mooey  become  mere  experimental  ef- 
forts to  understand  tlirough  inductJon,  by  the  his- 
cfii^  of  the  market,  how  much  thej  may  spend. 
Women  are  not  eatrav^jant  by  instinct,  but  rather 
■•ean,  faavin^  microscopic  eyes.  Let  a  man  tell 
■njr  woman  alive,  in  close  relation  to  him,  that  be 
hsa  K>  much,  and  wants  to  save  out  of  that,  and 
then  be  as  just  as  he  can  about  dress,  and  it  will 
not  be  her  fault  if  be  doee  not  save,  but  his.  is  to 
the  country  girls,  »o  far  fitim  being  Uable  to  the 
dwrge  of  eztravafrant  wants,  the  very  satirists  who 
brii^  italleKe  that  they  run  allerall  curates,  —  that 
m,  they  deliberately  try  to  secure  the  most  moder- 
ate establishinentB  keiA  by  gentiemen  io  England. 
That  is  the  effect,  comments  the  satirist,  of  super- 
■titioa.  Is  it  ?  Or  is  it  rather  the  effect  of  a  fuel- 
ing that  the  curate  is  nsuaily  tbe  most  refined  man 
of  liis  set,  the  b«st  educated,  tbe  one  with  most 
intellectual  iuterestSL  It  is  not  the  silly  women  who 
marry  elerfiymen  mostly,  nor  are  parsons'  wives  by 
any  means  the  class  least  qualified  to  hold  tiieir  own 
in  aocieCT.  Any  maD  of  equal  culture  would  have 
■B  eijual,  or,  at  all  events,  nearly  ei^ual  chance,  if 
he  tried,  instead  of  lancving  that  his  choice  ought 
to  be  limited  to  tbe  nrls  be  meets  in  London  sssem- 
bliea,  and  who  may  iti  for  aught  he  can  be  certain, 
JDSt  those  whom  Prater's  essayist  has  sketched. 
Why  ritould  it  bs  so  limit«d  ?  Because,  the  essay- 
ist will  oontend  be  mnst  have  a  wife  belonging  to 
lus  own  clam,  balntuated  to  his  own  ways,  inter- 
ested in  bis  interests,  Te«dy  to  live  his  own  Lfe.  All 
trqe,  and  thoroughly  sound,  descent  in  marriage 
being,  eight  times  out  of  tea,  a  mistake;  but  bow 
doea  all  that  matter  to  the  question  ?  Class  is  of 
mo  county.  Tbe  wwaen  be  scourges  so  severely 
have  no  monopdy  i^  manner,  or  ease,  or  knowledge 
of  tlie  world,  and  areata  rule  thetoost  ignorant  of 
neated  bein^ 

In  every  eountrr  the  "  Gna  ladiea"  sre  ignonut, 
fiir  tbey  study  only  people,  not  things,  society,  not 
"*t;  but  these  pseudo-fine  ladies  never  even  know 
tha  about  people,  are  tuA  merely  unapt  in  con- 
.  .j^tioa,  bnt  inCBpable  of  it  whenever  it  strays  be- 
yond cbitHibaL  Their  single  special  laculty  isakind 
«f  refined  insctonce,  nseful  no  doubt  both  as  a  weap- 
_a  >Tnd  a  defence  I  bnt  still  not  the  strongest  which 
ean  be  used,  not  half  so  strong,  for  example,  as  either 
beastr  or  humor.  We,  admit  the  wretched  educa- 
tion even  of  the  mass,  an  education  apparently  spe- 
cially deviserl  as  a  barrier  to  knowledge]  but  still 
it  is  improving,  and  they  are  infinitely  better  educat- 
ed than  ibey  were  a  century  ago,  when  men  of  good 
poeitioa  believed  motic  lobe  tbe  only  proper  accom- 
plishment for  their  daughters,  cookery  a  female  sci- 
'  eacc,  and  readinir  a  taste  betraying  a  slightly  de- 
praved mind.  T'honaanda,  scores  of  thousands  of 
EngliBhwoiiien  are  and  will  remain  unmarried,  who 


are  m  well  informed,  though  in  a  different 
men  of  their  own  class;  who  read  as  much, si 

much,  and  can  bear  their  part  in  any  i 
on  tbe  whole,  rather  better. 

Tbe  truth  is,  we  believe,  tbat  wUle  marriage  is  as 
frequent  as  ever  it  was,  tbe  growth  of  a  taste  for 
luxury  concurring  with  a  suoden  development  of 
opportunitieg  for  gratiA'ing  it  without  setting  np 
house,  have  pushed  back  the  usual  nge,  partici3arly 
in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  (^nsus  tables  do 
not  show  this  fully,  because  the  hibithasnot  reached 
the  lower  classes,  who  marry  as  they  always  have 
done,  before  they  are  twenty-one,  and  who  outnum- 


before,  but  instead  of  marrying  at  twenty- 
five  put  it  off"  to  thirty-six  or  forty,  and  then  choose 
women  at  least  ten  yeut  younger  than  themselves. 
Tliis  is  a  serious  evd,  no  doubt,  though  not  so  seri- 
ous as  a  disuse  of  marrisge ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  removed  by  taking  a  particular  and  limit- 
ed class  as  the  pattern  of  the  whale  sex,  and  show- 
ing that  tbe  women  who  belong  to  it  will  be  nui- 
sances as  wives.  Very  likely  they  will,  though 
Bomethiug  might  be  said  for  tbem,  too ;  but  suppcs- 
ing  they  will,  what  hat  that  to  do  with  the  matter, 
when  they  are  not  one  per  cent  of  tbe  eligible  and 
the  ready  ? 


FAMILY  GHOSTS. 

BT  JAMES   niHNlT. 

What  is  the  reason  wh^  ehostiMtortM  have  a, 
peculiar  charm  at  this  period  of  the  year  ?  Is  it 
that  the  long  nighta  naturally  recall  our  tboughit  to 
the  shadow}r  beings  of  whom  ui^ht  is  the  peculiar 
time  'I  Or  is  it  that  we  want  to  increase  the  relish 
of  the  Christmas  fireside  by  tinging  our  comfort 
with  a  little  imaginative  fefu-  to  make  it  more 
piquant  ?  For  if  there  was  no  fear,  or  snggettron  of 
fear,  at  all  events,  —  even  to  minds  thoroughly  in- 
credulous about  ghoet-atories,  there  would  be  no 
pleasure  in  them.  Tbe  lurking  sentJmentof  awe  is  as 
much  necessary  to  their  enjoyment  as  the  lurking  sen- 
timent of  pain  to  (he  enjoyment  of  a  tracedy.  You 
know  that  the  tragedy  is  only  a  play,  and  you  know 
that  the  gboslrstory  is  only  a,  yam.  NevertheleM, 
the  half-conscious  coming  and  going  of  jkain  and 
fear,  in  both  oasea,  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
tbe  admiratioa  and  tbe  joy. 

I  am  going  to  deal  on  the  occasion  with  a  special 
class  of  gfaosti,  and  a  dast,  let  me  tell  you  at  once, 
of  the  hii^est  respectability.  There  are  ghosts 
and  ghosts.  We  are  not  to  deal  just  now  with 
your  plebeian  appaiitions,  —  your  murdered  misers, 
liaunting  old  tumole-down  places,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  —  but  with  spirits  boasting  the  enlree  into  . 
the  best  bouses  of  tiie  kingdom.  There  are  ^t- 
venns  among  tbem  to  be  tore,  but  they  are  pairvenus 
whom  the  highest  people  are  obliged  to  receive, — 
to  receive,  ay,  and  to  treat  with  great  respect  into 
the  bargain.  They  make  themselves  ouite  at  home, 
indeed,  and  find  their  way  to  rooms  in  tbe  highest 
mansions,  where  none  but  members  of  the  family 
are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling. 

Family  ghosts,  1  say,  are  a  special  class  of  ghosts. 
Let  me  add  that  they  are  a  modern  class  of  ghosts. 
I  find  DO  trace  of  the  family  ghost  proper  among 
the  ancients.  Like  heraldry,  family  ghosts  are  ea- 
aenti  ally  feudal,  —  not  classical.  Tbey  belong  to  a 
life  of  castles  in  the-  country,  —  to  races  living  for 
generations  surrounded  by  the  same  woods,  <^ng 
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in  tbe  tame  bedrooms,  being  bnried  in  tlie  s^me 
cbarch  Taults;  in  a  kind  of  isolation  throughout, 
which  made  the  congcionsneee  of  common  blood  or 
kinsmansbip  all  the  Btron^r.  It  is  to  this  concen- 
trated sort  of  existence,  vith  all  tbftt  it  implies,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  germ  of  the  particular  beUef 

Tbe  family  ghost  belongs  to  the  family,  as  a  family, 
though  it  is  not   necessarily  seen   only   in  certain 

Eiaccs.  Nevertheless,  as  the  old  families  of  Europe 
ave  generally  lived  most  of  their  time  at  their 
pnncipal  seats,  these  seatii  have  in  most  cases  come 
to  be  considered  the  peculiar  haunts  of  the  family 
ghost.  The  White  Lady  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  for 
instance,  has  usually  been  talked  of  as  loving  to  ap- 
pear  at  Berlin.  Her  reputation  bad  reached  Eng- 
land as  early  at  least  as  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
for  she  ia  mentioned  by  Aubrey  in  his  Miscellanies. 
"Also  at  Berlin,"  says  that  quaint  old  gossip,  "when 
one  shall  die  of  the  electoral  house  of  Branden- 
berg,  a  woman  drest  in  white  linen  appears  always 
to  several,  without  spealting,  or  doing  any  harm, 
for  several  weeks  before."  The  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great  funded  that  he  bad  seen  tbiE  supernatural 
lady-in-waiting  on  one  occasion  ;  and  her  appear- 
ance was  goflBipped  about  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  revolution  of  1S48  ;  but  she  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  heard  of  lately.  As  the  White  Lnily  is  asso- 
siated  with  Berlin,  so  the  Little  Red  Man  t>elDngs  to 
the  Tuileriea  The  LiUla  Red  Man,  — a  fearful 
bunehbaok,  with  a  squint,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and 
having  a  serpent  for  a  cravat,  —  is  said  by  tbe  tra- 
dition to  show  himself  in  the  Tuilerira  before  any 
calamity  which  may  befall  its  masters.  This  legend 
is  sure  to  live,  for  Beranger  has  baaed  on  it  one  of 
his  best  songs,  ■'  Le  Petit  Homme  Rouge."  With 
admirable  philosophical  humor,  B^ranger  makes 
him  appear  in  1192,  in  sabots,  singing  the  "Mar- 
seillaise"; and  again,  during  Charles  tbe  Tenth's 
reign,  in  a  big  Jesuit's  hat.  There  was  an  attempt 
to  set  going  a  story  that  Bonaparte  had  seen  the 
malignant  Tittle  hobgoblin  in  E?fpt ;  but  this  never 
took  root.  The  little  Red  Man  belongs  to  the 
Tuileriea  and  tbe  Bourbons. 

In  these  two  conspicuous  instances,  the  appari- 
tions invariably  portend  disaster.  And  this  is  true 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  apparitions  which  such 
l^nda  record.  Very  commonly  the  family  ghost 
has  injuries  done  in  a  long  past  age  to  arenge  ; 
and  he  conies  to  prcdiet  calamity,  bt^canse  he  loves 
the  office.  Tbns,  the  Monk  of  the  Byrons,  is  their 
decendant  tbe  poet  tells,  was  wont  to  visit  New- 
stead,  for  no  good.  He  had  been  expelled  by  tbe 
Byrons  at  the  Refbrmation  from  tbe  Abbey,  and 
his  spirit  came  to  vex  those  who  had  succeeded  to 
bis  order.  The  wrongs  of  tbe  Drummer  of  the 
Ogilvies,  Earls  of  Airlie,  in  Scotland,  are  more 
strictly  perednal.  Many  generations  n^  he  was 
murdered  and  flung  out  of  the  windows  of  their 
castle,  with  his  head  sticking  in  his  drum  ;  having 
been  found,  it  is  said,  aspiring  to  the  love  of  a 
daughter  of  the  honse.  Ever  since  that  time,  his 
drum  has  been  heard  beating  when  misfortune  has 
been  Impending  over  tbe  race ;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  lady  visiting  the  famlK-  during  the  present  gener- 
ation, and  ignorant  ol^  the  tradition,  heard  him 
beating  his  tattoo  while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
and  startled  her  host  at  table  by  asking  who  bis 
dmmmer  was  ?  A  premature  death  in  the  family 
circle  —  so  rnns  the  st«ry  —  foUoweil  on  this  inci- 
dent Of.  a  simiUr  kind  was  the  Lad  of  Hilton,  a 
{^ost  which  was  wont  to  vex  tbe  ancient  Hiltona, 


of  Hilton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  one  of  the 
first  families  In  the  North.  A  Baron  of  Hilton,  — 
for  they  were  always  called  barons,  —  wbofo  ser- 
vant had  not  been  quick  enough  in  getting  his  horse 
ready,  struck  the  lad  with  a  bay-fork,  and  killed 
him,  and  the  family  were  faaunted  by  bb  ghost  ever 
al^r.  What  is  curious,  too,  and  shows  that  enper- 
natural  legends,  like  globules  of  quicksilver,  run 
naturally  into  each  other,  this  Lad  of  Hilton  came 
to  be  mixed  up  in  tbe  popular  imagination  with  a 
famous  Brownie  that  had  for  ages  attached  himself 
to  Hilton  Castle.  Yet  tbe  Brownie,  a  kindly  nod 
useful  sprite,  is  not  a  family  ghost  strictly  so  called. 
He  is  ft  fairy,  and  the  fainea  have  always  been  ft 
people  by  themselves. 

All  superstition  is  doubtless  more  closely  related 
to  the  passion  of  fear  than  the  passion  of  love  \  bat 
the  Irish  Banshee  gives  her  warning  to  families  not 
in  the  spirit  of  hate,  but  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy.' 
Sho  attaches  herself  only  to  old  houses  of  her  native 
land ;  and  when  her  sobbing  and  her  wail  are  heard 
on  the  wind,  she  is  sorrowing,  not  rejoicing,  at  the 
impending  doom.  The  awe,  then,  that  she  inspiree 
is  mixed  with  tenderness;  and  the  watching  care  of 
a  hereditary  Banshee  adds  (o  the  dignity  of  a 
M'Carthy.  a  Butler,  or  an  O'Nall.  The  BnnshM 
of  the  O'Neills  was  believed  to  have  been  beard  be- 
fore a  fire  which  took  place  not  veir  many  yean 
ago  at  Shanes  Castle;  and  it  was  anrmed  b^  the 
peasantry  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
line  in  the  person  of  the  late  chief  of  the  O'Neills, 
the  Banshee  would  drown  herself  In  Longb  Neagfa. 
When  the  race  was  at  an  end  her  mission  of  centu- 
ries was  over.  I  have  beard  a  Banshee  stoi^  more 
striking  than  any  of  those  iq  Mr.  Crofton  Croker'a 
book,  and  which  was  a  gT«at  favorite  with  my  late 
friend  Alexander  Smith.  An  Irish  chief,  who  bad 
beard  the  Banshee,  and  wished  to  escape  ber,  cam* 
to  London.  But  her  sorrowful  cry,  mixed  with  lit- 
tle beart-breaking  sobs,  rose  under  his  window  in 
Park  Lane.  He  went  away  to  the  opera,  where, 
surrounded  by  all  that  was  brilliant  of^the  modeni 
world's  prose,  he  hoped  to  shake  himself  clear  from 
the  terrors  of  the  old  world's  poetic  dreams.  In 
vain.  No  sooner  did  the  orchestra  break  into  tbe 
overture,  than  the  fatal  mounitiil  cry  pierced 
through  the  sound  Of  all  the  inatrumenlB.  Tbe 
musical  critics,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  hear  it. 
'Twas  meant  for  one  heart  only  in  all  the  gftj- 
throng,  but  it  knew  how  to  reach  that. 

One  of  tbe  few  family  ghoala  I  have  met  with  of 
which  the  associations  are  cheerful,  connects  itself 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  -He  was 
slaying  on  a  visit  with  a  family  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  waking  in  the  night  in  an  old  cham- 
ber, he  saw  a  singular  vision.  It  was  that  of  ft 
youngster,  beautiful  as  Cnpid,  with  a  kind  of 
aureole  round  his  head  and  a  sheen  of  light  play- 
ing about  him.  Lord  Castlereagh,  not  without 
some  suspicion  that  a  joke  had  been  played  npon 
him,  mentioned  the  apparition  to  his  host  "  In- 
deed," his  host  said,  "  that  confirms  an  ancient 
tradition  about  the  room  in  which  yoo  slept.  You 
have  seen  the  Radiant  Boy.  His  appearance  is 
usually  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune ;  bat 
lot  us  talk  of  him  no  more." 

Sometimes  the  family  ghost  is  himself  an  ances- 
tor of  tbe  race  about  which  his  spirit  linger;.  In 
such  cases,  he  is  always  seen  in  the  costume  of  bis 
own  age,  and  the  legend  about  bim  is  loont  com- 
monly a  gloomy  one.  A  myth  of  t1>e  kind  sprang 
out  of  the  career  of  Alexander  de  Lindsay,  Iburth 
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£arl  of  Crawford,  a  ttonoY  feudal  noble  of  Uia 
fifteenth  cantor]',  reiiieinbei«(I  in  Scotland  as  tfao 
"  TieeT  Eari."  "  The  Tiger  Earl,"  write*  Lord 
Ijnassj,  "  is  believed  to  be  still  playing  at  tho 
■  de'il'i  backs '  in  a  mysterious  chamber  in  Glamis 
Castle,  of  which  no  one  now  knows  the  entrance,  — 
doomed  to  play  there  till  the  end  of  time.  He 
was  constantly  losing,  it  is  said,  when  one  of  his 
compaoions  adviung  him  to  give  up  the  game, 
'  Never,'  cried  he, '  till  the  day  of  judgment.'  The 
Evil  One  instantly  appeared  and  both  chamber  and 
company  vanished.  So  one  has  since  discovered 
them;  but  in  the  stormy  nights,  when  the  winds 
howl  drearily  around  the  old  castle,  the  stamps  and 
curses  of  the  doomed  gamesters  may  still,  it  is  said, 
be  heard  mingling  with  the  blast-" 

In  a  few  cases,  one  seems  to  recognize  the  action 
of  a  Rnendly  family  ghost,  akin  to  that  of  the  per- 
•onal  "  goocl  genius  "  of  the  claasical  world.  A  sea- 
story  ocuais  to  me  in  illustration  of  this.  Baring 
the  peat  war,  Sir  Henry  Digby,  afterwards  an  ml- 
miral,  was  bowling  along  in  command  of  a  frigate 
off  Cape  Finisterre.  He  had  shaped  his  conise  for 
Cape  Saint  Vincent,  and  was  running  S.  S.  W., 
wiui  a  fair  wind.  He  had  "  turned  in  in  his  cab- 
in, when  at  six  bells  in  the  first  watch,  —  eleven 
o'clock,  —  be  heard  a  voice  close  to  him  say,  "  Dig- 
by,  Digby,  Digbv,  go  to  the  Northward !"  It  was 
■o  dbtinct,  that  ne  rang  his  bell  immediately  for  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  and  asked  if  anybody  had  been 
in  the  calnn.  Nobody  hod  been  there.  He  com- 
posed himself  again,  supposing  that  he  had  been 
dreaming;  and  again,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, came  the  same  voice,  with  the  same  energetic 
Mvice,  "  Digby,  Digby,  Digb^,  go  to  the  north- 
ward I "  This  time,  Captjun  I>igby  acted  upon  the 
mjiterious  suggestion.  He  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
hanled  to  the  wind ;  and  told  the  officer  of  the 
watch  to  tack  every  hopr,  and  to  call  him  at  day- 
light. Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  morning  watch,  when,  coining  to  relieve  his 
messmate  at  foor  o'clock,  ho  found  the  vessel  close 
bauted.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  asked  his 
friend.  "  Only  that  the  Captun  's  gone  mad,"  was 
the  answer.  But  at  daylight  a  strange  sail  was 
seen  on  the  bow.  She  proved  to  be  a  Spanish  prize 
with  a  heap  of  dollars  and  a  rich  cargo;  and  that 
prixe  money  laid  the  foundation  of  Sir  Henry  Dig- 
by'*  fbrtone.  How  eznlaln  this  story,  which  rests,  1 
may  observe,  on  excellent  naval  authority  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  voice  was  that  of 
one  of  the  old  Digbvs,  —  perhaps  of  the  ghost  of 
tLe  famous  Sr  Kenelm,  ctuebrated  by  Ben  Jonson 
aad  many  another  wit.  Sir  Kenelm  was  a  scholar 
aod  philoaopheri  but  he  had  fought  a  naval  action 
himself,  and  could  not  but  have  a  kiudoeis  for  a 
Digby  serving  Sngland  afloat. 

Here  tfiere  was  not  an  apparition  exactly,  onlv  a 
presence  and  a  voice,  and  tW  brings  me  to  another 
branch  of  the  sul^ect,  where  supemattnvl  commu- 
nicadons,  thoogh  sUll  of  a  gentle  or  family  charac- 
ter, an  made  by  other  than  absolute  ghosts  in  the 
narrower  sense.  They  are  made,  we  shall  find 
sometiines,  through  the  meiliuin  of  onr  hnmbler 
feUow-creatures  of  "the  ammal  creation.  Our  an- 
cestors used  to  asBodata  these  with  themaelves  more 
closely  than  we  do,  —  nay  they  sometimes  derived 
their  pedigree*  fiwn  them,  and  one  o£  the  great 
German  fiuiilies  professed  to  descend  from  a  bear. 
It  was  held  as  a  &ith  in  some  parts  at  England  that 
the  laboring  ox  used  to  kneel  at  ntidnight  on  the 
night  praceding  the  Jfativity,  and  that  the  beea 


used  to'  ring  at  the  same  hour.  Naturally,  then, 
what  we  supercilionsl^  call  the  lower  animals  were 
brought  by  our  old  sires  within  the  magic  ring  of 
spiritual  influence  and  affinity.  For  example,  there 
1  ancient  stock  in  the  English  t>eerage  which 
ves  ila  warnings  from  a  white  bird.  A'  near 
cadet  of  these  earls  was  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends  and  brother  middies  on  the  Mediterranean 
Station,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember. 
He  has  since  told  me  that  afler  he  became  a  lieu- 
tenant, being  again  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  cabin,  at  sea,  when  a  white  bird  flew 
unexpectedly  in  at  the  cabin  window.  Of  course, 
he  thought  at  once  of  the  family  tradition.  The 
very  next  mail  which  arrived  at  Malta  brought  lum 
news  of  the  death  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tive,—  <^  the  worst  calamity,  except  one,  that  can 
befsill  a  man  in  that  way. 

Another  old  lino  where  a  bird  was  the  link  with 
the  unseen  world,  was  that  of  the  Kirkpatricks  of 
Closeburn,  in  Dumfriesshire,  from  a  cadet  of'which 
the  Empress  of  the  French  ia  s^d  to  be  descended. 
Impending  calamlhr  was  announced  to  them  by 
the  apparition,  on  the  lake  before  their  chfttean,  of 
a  swan  with  a  bleeding  breast.  The  story  went 
that  an  ancestor  had  slain  a  swan  in  some  cruel  and 
wanton  way,  and  ^at  the  unseen  power  used  the 
form  of  that  bird  in  which  to  remind  them,  by  the 
saddest  association,  of  the  wrong.  Since  1  am  talk- 
ing, of  birds,  I  may  add  that  the  better  sort  of  West 
Indian  families  suppoaa  themselves  to  receive  these 
premonitions  from  owls,  —  an  ill-omoned  bird  among 
the  negroes,  as  it  was  (in  spite  of  its  place  on 
Athenian  coins)  in  the  ancient  world.  There  are, 
however,  some  pleasant  associations  between  birds 
and  old  families-  It  is  reported  of  the  Dykesee  of 
Dovenby,  in  Cumberland,  that  when  a  danghter  is 
to  be  married,  the  rooks  follow  the  wedding  party 
from  the  rookery  to  the  church,  and  swarm  on  the 
roof  and  on  the  tombstones  tn  the  churchyard  dui^ 
ingthe  ceremony. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  apparitions  of 
the  genus  under  review  are  occarionatly  apparitions 
of  some  inanimate  object,  like  the  marble  bead  — 
spotted,  according  to  some  versions,  with  blood  — 
which  rises  mysteriously  at  intervals,  throngh  the 
dining-table  of  the  noble  house  of  Grey ;  and  on 
this  legend  the  late  N.  P.  Willis  of  America  found- 
ed a  somewhat  picturesque  story.  He  made  its 
chief  interest  turn  on  the  fact  that  the  head  would 
not  be  seen  by  anybodv  who  was  not  of  the  blood 
of  the  &mily.  Ajad  t«is  is  in  harmony  vrith  the 
general  spirit  of  such  legends.  They  belong  to  the 
feudal  or  aristocratic  side  of  modem  life,  which 
owes  no  little  of  its  poetry  to  them-  But,  besides 
their  historical  sugcestiveness,  they  are  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  belief  of  bygone  times ;  and 
when  carefiilly  thought  over,  will  l»  found  pregnant 
with  moral  interest,  into  the  bargain. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
The  last  number  of  ^e  North  Bri^h  Review  de- 
votes forty  pages  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Thb  English  papers  call  the  burning  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's theatre  a  "  national  calamity."  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  theatres  in  the  world. 

PoFDLAK  as  the  late  Mr.  Hawthorne's  works  are 
in  this  ooontry  they  are,  perhaps,  still  mort-  popular 
in  France.    Setidea  appearing  in  the  JUotuUur,  Lt 
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SUelt  and  oae,  if  not  more,  nuf^inw,  IheN  kto 
no  lew  UiAii  tbrea  iliEEwont  tnniriationa  of  nme  o' 

Iir  Hanom-  &nd  Frankfbrt  mciet^  eontinnci  ti 
hate  the  PmsrianB.  Csrda  of  iDvitstioii  to  the  bes 
honaea  benr  this  imcriptioii ;  0.  P.,  ■*  (Jftne  Preusien ' 
(No  PrnEsiaiHi). 

TuE  Brussels  MnMumhaa  secured  a  fine  Tenieia. 
representing  a  Flemish  Kermene,  or  festival.  The 
painter  has  introduced  bis  portrait  in  one  of  tbe 
groups.    The  price  paid  tor  the  work  was  $  35,000. 

A  KEcnn  issue  of  Eeboci  from  the  Clabs^  con- 
tains a  veiT  cleTer  imitation  of  Tom  Hood's  wittf 
linea  on  "  Noveaber.'*  When  Ifae  verMS  of  lu 
Echoes  Bc«  not  execrable,  they  am  not  cvigiDaL 

M.  Ernest  Fbtdeait,  the  anchor  of  Fanny,  is 
writinf;  in  the  feuiUefon  of  La  Liberti,  a  novel  as 
horrible  as  Fannv,  which  hns  great  success  in  Paris, 
for.  revoltinj;  as  it  is,  't  is  said  to  be  a  fiuthrul  picture 
of  high  hfe  ID  modom  Sodom. 

It  is  MJd  the  late  Uanbal  Felism«r  once  renewed 
a  regiment  of  caTalry,  when  the  foltowingconveraa- 
tion  took  place  between  him  and  a  Captajo :  "  Well, 
Captain,  how  many  men  have  you  ia  jrour  squad- 
ron ? "  "  One  hundred  and  twenty,  MarahaL" 
"  How  many  honei  have  you  1"  "A  Hundred  and 
ten."     "  And  all  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  I  hope  ?  " 

The  flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which  French  proa- 
ecntine  attorneys  embroider  their  indictments  nave 
long  been  the  biDghCer  of  tbs  world.     It  may   be 

rationed  whether  aoy  of  them  can  be  matcb^  by 
phrase  recently  used  by  one  of  them  in  (lescrib- 
iog  a  poor  girl  guil  tv  of  inlhntieide :  "Her  heart  is  a 
parchment,  on  whicn  premeditated  crime  is  written." 
Am  impudent  fellow  recentlv  asked  MUe.  Dejaxet 
her  age.     She  for  an  instant  kxied  him  full  in  the 


xbrauce  the  date  of 
my  birth." 

A  TODira  Pariiian  who  givee  good  dinners  and 
writes  wreubed  veraee,  recently  consulted  M.  Nertor 
Rotneplan  npon  bis  poems,  saying,  "  IllostrioDs 
critic,  do  give  me  frankly  ronr  opinion.  Was  I 
wrong  to  writs  these  poena  V  "  H.  ^qneplan  read 
tbem  and  then  gravely  answerod,  "  That  dopendi 
upon  cii«timstanees ;  did  jtM  nally  writ*  them  to 
save  your  lilii  ?  ' 

The  day  of  the  inaHgnration  of  the  Bonlevard 
da  Prince  Eugene,  the  Emprees  said  to  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  "Why  did  you  make  this  boulevard  so 
long  and  to  slrwgnt ;  one  finds  it  tireaome."  He 
replied,  "Madam,  I  made  this  boulevard  very  loog 
and  very  straight  because  generals  of  artillery 
(whom  I  thoroDgfhly  questioned  on  the  snbject)  as- 
sured me  it  was  impossible  to  teach  cannon-balb  to 
take  the  first  street  to  the  left." 


The  heaviest  i 


I  Pans,  Elisabeth  Te- 


% 


romque  by  name,  has  just  died.  She  weighed  520 
Engbah  pounds.  It  appears  that  she  attained  this 
extraordinary  obesity  when  quite  young.  A  lettar 
of  hera,  written  May,  1848,  tu  the  pKwdent  is  cu- 
rious: "Citisen  President, —  I  am  a  fine  woman 
of  twenty^Bvan  reara  of  age.  1  messtira  five  feet 
eight  iDchea,  ana  weigh  fbor  hundred  ponada.  1 
demand  the  hmsor  of  rapnaenting  liberty  at  Ae 


a  Uanait,  however, 


."    Citiz 
rejected  lbs  lady's  applica^n. 

Thb  Papist  newBpapen  of  Paris  have  been  de- 
nouncing with  great  vehemence  Garibaldi's  red 
Hannel  shirts  as  "the  bulks'  color."  The  joumali 
were  completely  silenced  by  the  Joumtd  da 
Debau,  which  reminded  them  that  they  sboold 
have  remembered  that  Garibaldi  and  hia  foUowei* 
wera  not  the  only  people  in  Italy  who  wore  "  the 
hulks'  color."  Everybody  knows  that  the  Caidinsls 
are  hatnted  fhnn  top  to  toe  in  red. 

The  Parinana  have  taken  ta  wearing  squariimt 
ear-rings,  which  are  globes  of  rock-cryital  filled  with 
water  and  containing  gold  fishes,  a  lobster  and  a 
crayfish.  The  ring  [nercii^  the  ear  is  formed  of 
enamelled  gold  repreaentiog  sea  weed.  With  the 
artificial  bur,  ita  parasites,  (Use  teeth,  painted 
brows,  laahes,  veins,  cheeks,  rice  powder,  steel  \ 
hoops  and  aquarium  rio^  a  barbarian  would  have 
some  trouble  in  discovering  the  woman. 

Madame  Rattazi,  wife  c£  Un  late  Italian 
Prime  Minister  (n4t  Bonaparte- Wyae),  has  pub- 
lished Ml  opera,  of  which  she  has  compoaed  the 
music  and  written  the  hbrello  ;  it  will  be  acted  at 
the  Pergola  Theatre,  Florence.  Its  title  is  "  Wil- 
frid Horbach."  At  Princess  de  Sola,  the  lady  was 
well  known  in  Paris  as  having  a  most  agreeable 
literary  laloit,  and  likewiae  as  being  extremely  deaf. 
Cnricuty  is  expressed  ■■  to  the  musical  merit  of  the 
forthcoming  opera. 

AccORi>iNO  to  the  Pan  Mall  Gazette,  the  l(Hig 
talked  of  introduction  of  the  Sesh  of  the  Eland  an- 
telope into  the  English  food  market  will  shortly  be- 
come a/atf  accom^i.  Lord  Hill,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  trouble  and  money  to  die  breeding  of  this 
animal  in  his  park  at  HawkAone,  has  fatted  a  fine 
male,  and  propo^  to  exhibit  it  as  extra  stock  at  the 
approaching  show  of  the  Smitbfield  Club  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  Islington.  At  the  cloxe  of  the 
show  it  will  be  sold,  and  will  no  donbt  excite  a  lively 
n  amongst  the  chief  "purveyora"  of  meat 
tropolii.  As  the  Zoological  Society  sell 
their  surplus  stock  of  Elands  at  £l&0  per  pair,  the 
price  for  the  table  will  probably  be  somewhat  high. 

jACQrES  Charles  Britnet,  one  of  the  mont 
eminent  biUiograpbers  of  modem  timea,  died  re- 
cently in  Paris  at  the  great  age  of  ewbty-five  yean. 
Bom  in  1 76!,  be  began  life  asa  boakae&er,  and,  at 
that  agitated  period  of  time,  the  trade  was  singular- 
ly prone  to  develop  taatea  fi>r  booka.  Tbe<atreela  of 
Paris  literally  ov^dowed  with  tha  riches  which  for 
canCnries  had  accumulated  in  convent  and  ca>tle  li- 
brary, and  many  a  rarity  now  worth  ten  or  twalvn 
timea  its  weight  in  gold,  could  then  be  purchased  fiir 
a  few  sous.  Voung  Brunet  soon  became  a  bibli- 
ographer. His  biuiographioal  labors  early  inli«- 
duc^  him  to  the  prtnbundeat  bibliographers  and 
most  celebrated  bibliopole*  of  Paris,  and,  as  his  rep- 
utation extended,  his  correqioiidence  grew  with  the 
moat  eminent  loveia  of  books  in  the  worid.  Hia 
J/onusJ  du  Libraire  r.l  de  rAmaleur  da  Lnra  ia 
the  most  popular  (if  such  an  eptbet  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  elass  of  works  which  can  never  under  any 
clrcnmstancea  be  popular,  for  they  are  caviare  to 
the  general  mass  of  readen)  is  the  moat  popnlar 
bibliograpbical  work  in  existence.  Be  certainly,  did 
everyttiii^  to  merit  Ibvor.  Ha  labored  fin-  nz'jb 
jEm  yean  on  it,  "T^'ng  it  the  sola  object  of  hi* 
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tlioagliU.  Ha  li*«d  to  see  it  tell  for  doiMe  the  price 
of  publicmtioti  and  nm  to  k  fifth  edition.  He  made 
fainMelf  iikdependeat  of  fortune  b^  trade,  hie  work 
increued  bia  estate,  he  neTer  mamed  and  lived  hap- 
pilr  M  all  Dien  do,  who  li*s  for  a  fixed  purpoie. 
EvEKT  ODe  ha*  beard  of  Fred^ck  the  Great' 


oat  huDting,  to  organize  cpncerla 
wooda,  at  which  he  could  indulge  io  hia  faTorite 
anmseineDt.  Quite  recently'  the  famous  flute 
which  Frednick  used  to  play,  has  come  into  t 
•e«ioa  of  the  Faria  Conserratolre  de  Mnsiqne.  Tbe 
initmment  ia  valuable,  not  only  as  a  hiitoric  relic, 
bat  on  account  of  the  richnesa  of  ita  omamentatioD 
mad  ita  exceUenoe  of  tone. 

A  Paris  pabliaher,  M.  Lebigre  Doqeesne,  is 
sboat  lo  brine  out  a  work  which  Rhall  form  a  perma- 
nent record  (ffall  the  grieTaneee  endured  by  exhib- 

at  the  band}  of  the  Imperial  ComiaUsioQ  of  the  Par- 
u  Exhibition.  Thi*  wtirk  is  to  be  called  -'the  Black 
Book  of  tbe  GKhibitioo,"  and  it  ii  intended  that 
GOpie«  of  it  ahall  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  to  each  of 
the  Hiniaten,  to  the  diSerent  Foreign  Commiiaon- 
ers,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Corps 
L^gidatif. 


said,  recently  escaped  from  the  harem  of  LatifPnsba 
at  Alexandna,  and,  in  hereagemeaa  to  find  a  refuge, 
went  to  the  reaidence  of  tbe  Prussian  vice-conaul, 
mistaking  him  for  the  consul  of  Sossia.  The  vice- 
eoosal  then  declared  that  the  slave  bad,  in  accord- 
ance with  tbe  treaties  on  this  inbject,  become  free 
the  moment  she  entered  tbe  office  of  the  consuUte ; 
and  his  statement  being  sopported  fay  the  consul- 
geaer«l,  the  usual  emancipation  papers  were  issued 
to  tbe  alave  by  tbe  director  of  police.  However, 
she  was  arrested  by  Latif  Fosba  for  theft.  Tbe 
Prussian  consul  protested  against  tbe  arrest,  and  a 
ver^  animated  correspondence  took  place  between 
him  and  the  Egyptian  authorilies,  ia  which  tbe  Brit- 
iib  consal  also  took  part,  siding  with  his  Prussian 
colleague.  Upon  this  the  Viceroy  stepped  in,  and, 
requested  the  Russian  consul-general  to  act  as  arbi- 
ter in  the  questjoo.  This  was  opposed  in  such 
strong  language  by  the  British  consul  that  (so  goes 
tbe  story)  the  Viceroy  complained  to  the  Frencb 
Govemment  that  the  English  were  abusing  their  in- 
fluence in  his  country,  aod  asking  for  the  protection 
of  France.  It  is  also  said  that  M.  Outrey,  the 
French  consut-geoeral  at^lcxandria,  who  ia  now  in 
Paris,  will  shortly  return  twis  post  with  special  in- 
structions relating  to  tbe  V^^y's  appeaL 

Tbe  Paris  letters  report  tft«  death  of  M.  Benaset, 
the  well-known  lessee  of  the  gaming  tables  at 
Baden-Baden,  which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember. He  was  very  coramonly  called  King  Be- 
nazet-  Bin  house,  the  Villa  Benazet,  placed  on  nn 
eniftenee  commanding  the  town,  was  famous  for  its 

Kod  dinners  and  pleasant  loireet  damanla.  The 
lily  News  correspondent  writes  :  "  A  very  slight 
inirodnction  indewl  sufficed  to  command  M.  Be- 
nazet'a  hospitality,  and  many  a  quiet  English  family 
who  after  liinner  played  wbist  at  penny  points  with 
his  wife  aod  daughter  never  dreamt  Chat  tbey  were 
passinjc  a  deligbtfid  sveninK  at  tbe  expense  of  that 
never-falling  crvp  of  nmbteis  who  pay  tribute  to 
le  greatest  '  bell '  in  Surope.    Uie  mvility  of  M. 
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Benacet  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Vauxhall.  He  called  upon  every 
Stranger  to  whMU  he  thought  his  visit  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, and  with  wond^fiil  adminiitrativB  talent 
laid  himself  out  to  offer  attentions  peculiarly  v^ 
nvpriate  to  every  individual  case.  The  pohce  of 
Baden-Baden  was  in  point  of  fact  in  hia  hands. 
He  bad  a  large  staff  of  clerks,  who  took  note  of  the 
arrival  of  every  viutor,  and  in  esse  of  need  tel- 
egraphed for  information  about  thur  position  and 
anteoedento.  Manjr  a  lord,  baronet,  and  heavy 
swell,  coming  to  Baden  with  a  left-handed  wife, 
dressed  in  the  last  Paris  wode,  has  been  astonished 
to  find  that  the  'lady'  would  not  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  to  the  concerts  and  balls.  The  roulette 
and  louM-et-noir  looois  were  open  to  all  tbe  world 
who  behaved  decently ;  but  in  tlie  not  more 
splendid  noion*  under  tbe  same  roof,  where  in 
(mixed,  of  course,  with  many  of  small  note}  tbe 
ilile  of  European  society  might  frequently  be  seen, 
it  was  rare,  indeed,  to  find  an  equivocal  person  who 
had  escaped  M,  Benazet'e  vigilance.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  his  liberality  to  cleaned-out  gamblers, 
whom  he  was  always  ready  to  furnish  with  sufficient 
money  to  go  bome.<  But  if,  after  obtaining  a  snp- 
ply  in  exlremit,  they  went  to  try  another  venture  at 
the  table,  instead  of  going  to  tbe  railway  station,  he 
invariably  arreeted  tbem  as  swindlers.  M.  Bunazet 
waa  of  (be  Jewish  peisuasioc." 

Mb.  Hbnby  VrocKNT  writes  iron  Providence, 
B.  I.,  tbe  following  letter  to  the  London  Morning 
Star :  "  In  my  pleasant  rambles  tlirongh  this  woo- 
derful  country,  enjoying  the  hearty  hospitality  of 
its  generous  people,  I  fell  the  other  day  upon  the 
pretty  town  rf  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  TTiis 
town  stands  at  the  moutb  of  the  Mairimack  River, 
and  has  a  population  of  14,000  people.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  lu^  shipbuilding  trade,  and  the  cotton 
manufacture  also  flourishes.  There  ia,  as  io  most 
New  England  towns,  a  good  public  library,  and  the 
common  schools  are  very  effective.  Tbe  streets  are 
wide,  and  tbe  bouses  neat  and  substantial.  I  waa 
strnck  by  the  Enn;liah  appearance  of  an  old  inn, 
'  Tbe  General  Wolfe.'  The  signboard  is  more  than 
a  centuy  old,  aod  swings  in  the  air  from  a  pro- 
jecting bar;  a  rough  likeness  of  General  Wolfe,  of 
Quebe;  notoriety,  la  painted  upon  it.  The  town  is 
liimous  for  giving  birth  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
whose  name  will  forever  be  associated  with  tbe 
overthrow  of  negro  slavery.  But  what  created  the 
greatest  interest  waa  the  fact  that  Geoi^  Whitefield 
suddenly  died  there,  from  an  attack  of  asthma,  on 
tbe  30th  of  September,  1770.  I  thoi^ht  it  strange 
that  the  great  Nonconformist  was  buried  in  the  Gist 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  appears,  however,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  tbe  law  of  MsLSsachusetta  for  two  Con- 
gregational churches  to  he  formed  in  the  same  town, 
10  the  brethren  who  set  np  the  second  church,  under 
the  paatorage  of  the  good  Mr.  Parsons,  adopted  the 
Presbyterian  policy  to  evade  the  law.  In  this 
church,  under  the  pulpit,  are  buried  all  that  ia  mor^ 
tal  of  Mr.  Parsona  and  another  worthy,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield.  In  the  company  (rf'  the 
Rev.  J.  Spalding.  I>.  I>.,  and  Hiram  A.  Senney, 
Esq.,  I  visited  this  old  church.  We  descended  into 
a  cellar,  through  a  trsp-door  behind  tbe  pulpit,  and 
removing  a  padlock  from  an  upright  door,  we  en- 
tered the  tomb  of  the  great  preacher.  Tbe  coffin 
of  Whitefield  is  placed  acron  the  other  two,  and  the 
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Mw  all  tlwt  was  morUt  of  the  eloquent  divine,  who 
had  craned  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times  to  preach 
the  GospeL  The  bones  are  blackened,  as  though 
thejr  vere  charred  by  fire.  The  gkull  is  perTecL  I 
placed  my  hand  upon  the  fiirehead,  and  thought  of 
the  time  when  the  active  brain  irithin  throbbed 
with  love  to  God  and  man,  —  when  those  ulent  lipc, 
moved  by  eloquent  tpeech,  strayed  the  people  of 
England  from  the  cborchyard  in  Lilington  to  Ken- 
nin^n  Comiaon,  from  the  hilla  antf  valleys  of 
GloucesCenhire  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cornish  mines, 
and  on  through  the  growing  coloniea  of  America. 
In  these  days  of  High  Church  pantomime,  when  so 
many  atteuipU  are  made  to  galvanize  the  dead  past, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
times  of  Whitefield  and  big  glorioos  friend  Wesley, 
to  see  what  was  done  for  the  salvation  of  soub  by 
the  faith  and  power  of  these  divinely  inspired  ser- 
vants of  Christ?  Not  by  'new  decorations  and 
soencry,'  ^  not  by  '  candles  '  and  '  crow«s,'  —  not 
by  what  Wyclifie  boldly  called  the  *  prirats'  rngs,' 
—  or  by  '  1' an- Anglican  Synods,'  —  or  by  moan- 
ing out  bits  of  Scripture  in  unearthly  chants,  —  but 
by  such  lives  as  t(io«e  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
are  the  people  ti>  be  resched  and  won.  I  confen 
that,  as  an  Englishman,  I  envy  America  the  posses- 
sion of  the  earthly  remains  of  dear  George  White- 
field  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  appropriate  that,  while 
England  claims  the  dust  of  Wesley,  the  Great  Re- 

tuhlic  should  be  the  guardian  of  the  dust  of  his 
oly  brother.  May  the  two  nations  grow  into  a 
closer  sympathy  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  in  their  uving  as- 
pirations for  truth  and  liberty." 
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AN  OLD  WIFE'S  SONG. 

AiTD  what  will  ye  hear,  mr  daughters  dear  ? — 

O,  what  wiU  ye  hear  this  night  ? 
Shall  I  sing  yon  s  song  of  the  yuletide  cheer. 

Or  of  lovers  and  ladiee  bright  ? 

"  Thou  shalt  sing,"  they  say  (for  we  dwell  far  away 
From,  the  land  where  fain  would  we  be), 

"  Hon  shalt  nn^  ns  agMn  some  old'Worid  stiaia 
Hiat  is  sung  in  our  own  countrie. 

"  Thou  shalt  mind  us  so  of  the  times  long  ago, 

When  we  walked  on  the  upland  lea, 
While  the  old  harbor  light  waxed  Isint  in  the  white 

Long  rays  shooting  out  fix>m  the  sea. 

"While  lambs  were  yet  asleep.and  the  dew  lay  deep 
On  the  grass,  and  their  fleeces  clean  and  fiur. 

Never  grass  was  seen  so  thick  nor  so  green 
As  the  grass  that  grew  up  there  I 

"In  the  town  was  no  smoke,  for  none  there  awoke  — 
At  our  feet  it  lay  still  as  still  could  be ; 

And  we  saw  far  below  the  long  river  flow. 
And  the  scboonen  a-warping  out  to  sea. 

"  Sing  us  now  a  strain  shall  make  oa  feel  again 
As  we  felt  in  that  Mcred  peace  of  mom. 

When  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  wet  sparklii^  dew, 
In  the  shyness  of  a  day  jnst  bom." 

So  1  SBog  an  old  song,  —  it  was  plain  and  not  long, — 
I  had  sung  it  very  oft  when  they  were  small ; 

And  long  ere  it  was  done  (bey  wept  every  one : 
Yet  this  was  all  (he  song, — this  was  all:  — 


The  snow  lies  white,  and  the  moon  gives  Ij^t, 

1 11  out  to  the  freezing  mere. 
And  ease  my  heart  with  one  little  song. 

For  none  will  be  nigh  to  bear. 

And  it 's  0  my  love,  my  love  I 

And  it  'a  O  my  dear,  ray  dear  1 
It  'h  of  her  that  I 'II  eing  till  the  wild  woods  rin^ 

Wheu  nobody 's  nigh  to  hear. 


My  love  is  young,  sGe  is  young,  is  young, 

When  she  laughs  the  dimple  dips. 
W^  walked  in  the  wind,  and  her  long  locks  blew 


eetly  tbey  touched  my  lips. 
And  I  '11  out  to  the  freeiini  mere. 
Where  the  stilT  reeds  whistle  so  low. 
And  1 11  tell  my  mind  to  the  friendly  wind. 
Because  I  have  loved  her  so. 

Ay,  and  she 's  true,  ray  lady  is  true ! 

And  that 's  the  best  of  it  all ; 
And  when  nhc  bfushes  my  heart  so  yeanu 

That  tears  are  ready  to  falL 

And  it 's  O  my  love,  my  level 

And  it '%  O  my  dear,  mv  dear  I 
It  'b  of  her  that  1 11  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring, 

When  nobody  'a  nigh  to  hear. 

J  KAN  Inqblov. 


THE  FIEST  CHRISTMAS. 
T  laid  Thee, 

And  men  no  homage  paid  Thee, 

Thou  Highest  of  the  High. 
While  stars  proclaimed  Thy  wondrous  w 
While  hosts  of  angels  sang  Thy  praise, 

Thou  i;ameet  down  to  £e. 

With  humblest  heart  Thou  tookest 
The  lot  Thou  hadet  made  Thine : 

Heaven's  glory  Tiiou  Ibrsookest 
For  hula  where  poor  men  pine. 

Thou  wert  a  slave  to  make  us  free ; 

It  was  Thy  gladness.  Lord,  to  see 
All  share  Ihy  grace  divine. 

Thou,  ^viour,  wert  the  meekee^  — 
Th  V  wonia  gave  neace  of  soul ; 

AnrI  still  Tliou  healing  speakest 
To  all  who  would  be  whole. 

A  hope,  a  trust,  a  Father  mild, 

Tliou  art  to  each  repentant  child 
That  seeks  the  grandest  goal. 

Shamed,  tortured,  lonely,  fiiendleM, 

Nailed  to  the  fatal  tree, 
Hiou  didst  by  anguish  endless 

Gain  endless  life  for  me. 
Now  in  Thy  holy,  holy  name 
Bows  every  knee  —  thy  triumphs  fUma 

Sublime  from  sea  to  sea. 

May  Thy  example  cheer  ns, 

Strengthen,  exalt,  ins[»re ; 
Mav  Thou  be  ever  near  fas ; 

A  sacred  mystic  fire 
Dwell  in  the  temple  of  our  breaat, 
And  when  we  sink  to  final  rest 

Be  Thou  our  sole  desire. 


■  Uairwwtr  Pns>.  Cimtaridcs,  by  W«ldi.  Kftlo*.  ft  Ca.,liir  TlckBcx  ud  YiMa. 
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FOUL    PLAY. 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sarah  Wilsom  left  off  aiyiag,  and  looked  down 
on  tlie  groiuid  with  a  vciy  red  face.  G«aeral  Bol- 
'  "  as  lutuuied.  "  la  she  safa !  Is  who  iiife  V " 
"He  meaaa  my  mistress,"  replied  Wilson, 
rather  brun^uely ;  and  flounced  out  of  the  hall. 

"  She  is  tafe.no  thanke  to  you," Mid  General  Rol- 
leston.  "  ^Tlkat  were  you  doing  aniler  her  window 
at  this  time  of  night?"  Ana  the  harib  tone  in 
which  this  question  whs  put  showed  Seaton  be  was 
■(in>ected.  This  wonnded  him,  and  bo  rephed,  dog- 
gedlr,  "  Locky  for  yon  all  I  was  there." 

"  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, tteraXy. 

"  It  is  aU  Iho  answer  I  shall  give  you." 

"  Then  I  shall  hand  yon  over  to  the  officer,  with- 
oat  another  word." 

"  Do,  sir,  do,"  laid  Seaton,  bitterly ;  but  he  added 
more  genlly,  "you  will  be  sorry  for  it  when  you 
come  to  your  senses." 

At  this  DMiDent  Wilson  catered  with  a  mensge. 
"If  you  please,  dr.  Miss  Rolleston  says  the  robb-r 
bad  no  Dsard.  Uiss  have  never  noticed  Beaton's 
&ce,  but  his  beard  the  have;  and  0 1  if^ou  please, 
dr,  she  begged  me  to  ask  him,  —  Was  it  you  that 
Sred  the  pistol  ajtd  shot  tbo  robber?" 

The  dehvery  of  this  ungnunniaticnl  message  but 
rational  query,  was  like  a  ray  of  light  streaming 
into  a  dark  place :  it  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
things.  As  tor  Seaton,  he  received  it  as  if  Heaven 
was  speaking  to  bim  tlirough  Wilson.  His  sullen 
air  relaxed,  the  water  stootl  in  bis  eyes,  he  smiled 
■fiectiouatdy,  and  said  in  a  low,  tender  voice, "  Tell 
her  I  heard  some  bad  characters  talking  about  this 
honse,  —  that  was  a  month  ago,  —  so,  ever  since  then, 
I  have  slept  in  the  lool'house  to  watch.  Yes,  I  shot 
the  robber  with  my  revolver,  and  I  marked  one  or 
two  more  ;  but  they  were  three  to  one ;  I  think  I 
tnnst  have  got  a  blow  on  the  head;  for  I  felt  notb- 

Hcre  he  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  scream  from 
Wilson.  She  pointed  downwards,  with  her  eyes 
glariog ;  and  a  little  blood  was  seen  to  be  trickhng 
Nowly  over  Seaton's  stocking  and  shoe. 

Wonnded,"  said  tbo  General's  servant,  Tom,  in 
Ibe  husiness-like  accent  of  one  who  had  seen  a  thou- 
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"  0 !  never  mind  that,"  said  Seaton.  "  It  can't 
be  very  deep,  for  I  don't  feel  it '' ;  then,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  General  Hollealon,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
tnvke  down  giiddealy,  "  there  stands  the  only  man 
who  has  wounded  me  to-night,  to  hurt  me." 

The  way  General  Kolieston  received  this  point- 
blank  reproach  surprised  some  persons  present,  who 
had  observed  only  the  imperious  and  iron  side  of 
his  character.  He  hung  his  head  in  silence  a  mo- 
ment; then,  being  discontented  with  htmself,  he 
went  into  a  psssion  with  his  servants  for  standing 
idle.  "  Run  away,  you  women,"  said  he,  roughly. 
"Now,  Tom,  if  you  are  good  for  anything,  strip  the 
man  and  stanch  his  wound.  Andrew,  a  botUe  of 
.  port,  quick ! " 

Then,  leaving  him  for  a  while  in  friendly  hands,  he 
went  to  his  dau^ter,  and  asked  her  if  she  saw  any 
objection  to  a  bed  being  made  up  in  the  house  for 
the  wounded  convict 

■'  O  papa,"  said  she,  "  why  of  course  not.  I  am 
all  gratitude.  What  is  he  like,  Wilson  ?  for  it  U  a 
most  provoking  thing,  I  never  noticed  his  &ce,  only 
his  beautiful  beard  jittering  in  the  sunshine  ever  so 
far  off.  Poor  youn^  man !  O  yes,  pajm  I  send  him 
to  bed  directly,  anif  we  will  all  nurac  him.  I  never 
did  any  good  in  the  world  yet,  and  so  why  not  be- 

General  Rolleston  laughed  at  this  sqairtof  enthu- 
sinsm  from  bis  staid  daughter,  and  went  off  to  give 
the  requisite  ordcre. 

But  Wilson  followed  him  immediately  and  stopped 
him  in  the  passage.  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  think  you 
had  better  not.  1  have  something  to  tell  jou."  She 
then  communicated  to  him  by  degrees  her  suspicion 
tliM  James  Seaton  was  in  love  with  his  daughter. 
He  treated  this  with  due  ridicule  at  firet;  but  she 
gave  bim  one  reason  after  another  till  she  staggered 
him,  and  he  went  down  stairs  in  a  moat  ntixed  and 

Euziled  frame  of  mind,  inchned  to  laugh,  inclined  to 
e  angrj'.  inclined  Co  be  sorry. 
The  ofSser  had  just  arrived,  and  was  looking  over 
some  phott^^pha  to  see  if  James  Seaton  was  "  one 
ofhts^irds."     Such, alas!  was  bis  expression. 

At  sight  of  this  Rolleston  colored  up ;  but  extri- 
cated himself  fi«m  the  double  difficulty  with  some 
skill.  "  Hexam,"  said  he,  "  ^is  poor  fellow  has  be- 
haved like  a  man,  and  got  himself  wonnded  in  my 
service.    Tou  are  to  take  him  to  the  infirmary ;  but 
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mind,  tliey  must  treat  turn  like  my  oiro  eo«,  and 
nothiog  Iw  ask*  for  denied  him." 

Seaton  nnlkcd  witli  feeble  stepn,  and  leaning  on 
two  men,  to  the  inRrmary;  and  (icneriU  Rolle^ton 
ordered  n  cup  of  coffee,  liglitod  a  cipir,  ami  pat  ccjb- 
itating  over  tbia  strange  buainesa,  and  wdcing  hiin-ielf 
how  he  could  get  rid  of  this  joang  madman,  and  yi!t 
befriend  Lira.  Aa  for  Sarah  Wilson,  she  went  to 
bed  discontented,  and  wondering  nt  her  own  bad 

{'udgment  She  saw,  too  late,  that,  if  she  had  held 
ler  tongue,  Seaton  would  have  l>cen  her  patient  and 
her  prisoner;  and  as  for  Miss  Rolleston,  wben  it  came 
to  tie  point,  why  sbe  would  never  have  nursed  him 
except  by  proxy,  and  the  proxy  would  hare  been 
Sarah  ■Wibon. 

However,  the  blunder  blind  piiHsion  had  led  her 
into  was  partially  repaired  byJIira  Rollcston  herself 
When  she  beard,  next  day,  where  Seaton  was  2one, 
she  lifted  lip  her  hands  in  amazement  "  What 
could  papa  be  thinking  of  to  send  our  benefactor  to 
a  hospital?"  And,  after  meditating  a  while,  she 
directed  Wilson  to  cut  a  nosegay  and  carry  it  to 
Seaton.  "  lie  is  n  gardener,"  said  she,  innocently. 
"  Of  course  he  will  miss  his  flowers  sadly  in  that 
miserable  place." 

And  she  gave  the  sama  order  OTerv  day  with  a 
constancy  that,  you  miut  know,  formed  part  of  this 
yonng  lady's  character.  Soup,  wine,  and  jellies  were 
sent  from  the  kitchen  every  other  day  with  equal  per- 
tinacity. 

Wilson  concealed  the  true  donor  of  all  those  things, 
and  took  the  credit  to  herself  By  this  means  she 
obtained  the  patient's  gratitude.  :Lnd  he  showed  it  so 
frankly,  she  hoped  to  sti-al  his  love  as  well. 

But  no !  hi!<  fancy  and  Ilia  heart  remained  true 
to  the  cold  l«aaty  he  bad  served  so  well,  and  she 
had  for^ttcn  him  apparently. 

This  irritated  Wilson  at  Iwt,  nnd  she  set  to  work 
to  cure  him  with  wholesome  but  bitter  medicine. 
She  sat  down  beside  him  one  day.  and  said,  cheer- 
fully, "  We  are  all  '  on  the  kr'jfeet '  jtist  now.  BBsa 
Koucaton's  beau  is  come  on  a  visit." 


"Ay,  her  intended.  What,  didn't  yoii  know, 
she  is  engaged  to  be  married  ?  '• 

"  She  engaged  to  be  married  ?  "  gasped  Seaton. 

Wilson  watched  him  with  a  remorseless  eye. 

"Why,  James,"  said  she,  after  a  while,  "did  yon 
think  the  likes  of  ber  would  go  through  the  world 
without  a  mate  ?  " 

Seaton  made  no  reply  but  a  moan,  and  lay  back 
tike  one  dead,  utterly  crushed  by  this  cruel  blow. 

A  buxom  middle-i^ed  ntirsn  now  came  up,  nnd 
sud,  with  a  touch  of  severity,  "  Come,  my  good 

?'rl,  no  doubt  you  mean  well,  but  you  are  doing  ill. 
on  had  better  leave  him  fo  u?  for  the  present" 
On  this  hint  Wilson  bounced  out,  and  leil  the 


At  her  next  visit  she  laid  a  noscgny  on  his  bed, 
and  gowippeil  awnv,  talking  of  everything  in  the 
world  except  Miss  Aolteston. 

At  last  she  cam':  to  a  pause,  nnd  Seaton  laid  \\\% 
hand  on  her  arm  directly,  and  looking  piteoufly  in 
her  face  spoke  his  first  word. 

"  Does  she  love  him  ?  " 

"What,  (till  hnrping  on  A^r?"  siud  Wilson. 
"Well,  she  doesn't  hate  him,  I  suppose,  or  she 

"  For  pity's  sake  dtm't  trifle  with  me !    Does  she 
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"  r^a,  James,  how  can  I  tell  ?  Sh"  may  n't  love 
him  quite  as  mnch  i&  I  could  Io*c  a  man  that  took 
Diy  funcy "  (here  she  cait  a  languishing  glance  on 
Seaton)  j  "but  I  see  no  differfui'o  between  her  and 
other  young  ladies.  Miss  is  very  fond  of  her  papa, 
for  one  thing;  and  he  favors  the  mutch.  Ay,  and 
she  likes  her  partner  well  erfoo^b:  she  is  brighter 
like  now  he  is  in  the  house,  and  afae  reads  alf  her 
friend's  letters  to  him  ever  so  lovingly;  and  1  do 
notice  she  leans  on  him  out  waking,  a  trifle  more 
than  there  is  any  need  for." 

At  thjs  picture  James  Seaton  writhed  in  his  bed 
like  some  agonized  creature  under  vivisection ;  but 


And  why  not  ?  "continued  she ;  "  he  is  young, 
and  handsome,  and  rich,  and  he  dotes  on  her.  If 
^ou  are  really  her  friend,  you  ought  to  be  glad  she 
IS  so  well  suited." 

At  this  admonition  the  tears  stood  in  Scaton's 
oytis,  and  after  a  while,  he  got  strength  to  say,  "  I 
know  I  ought,  I  know  it  If  he  is  only  worUiy  of 
her,  as  worthy  k*  anv  man  could  be." 

"That  he  is,  Janiea.  Why,  I'll  be  bound  you 
have  heard  of  him.     It  is  young  Mr.  Wardlaw." 

Seaton  started  up  in  bed.  "Who? Warsaw 7 
what  Wardhiw?" 

"  AVhat  Wardlaw  ?  why  the  great  liondon  Mcp- 
chant,  his  son.  Leastways  he  manages  the  whole 
concern  now,  I  hear;  the  old  gentleman,  he  is  re- 
tired, by  all  accounts." 

"CCTISE  him!  COB8E  HIM  !  CORSE  HIM  ! "  yotlod 

James  Seaton,  with  his  eyes  glaring  fearfully,  and 
both  hands  beating  the  air. 

Sarah  Wilson  recoiled  with  alarm. 

"That  angel  man^  Sim.'"  shrieked  Seaton. 
"Never,  while  1  live:  I'll  throttle  him  with  these 
hands  first" 

■What  more  his  ungovernable  fury  wonid  have 
uttered  was  interrupted  by  a  rush  of  nurses  and  at- 
tendants, and  Wilson  was  bundled  out  of  the  place 
with  little  ceremony. 

He  contrived  however  to  hurl  a  word  after  her, 
accompanied  with  a  look  of  concentrated  nge  and 

"  NrVER,  I  TEH.  TOU,  —  WHILE  I  tlVK," 

At  her  next  visit  to  the  hospital,  Wilson  was  re- 
fused admission  by  order  of  the  Head  SnrgeoQ.  She 
left  her  flowers  daily  all  the  same. 

After  a  few  days  she  thought  the  matter  might 
have  cooled,  and,  having  a  piece  of  news  to  com- 
municate to  Seaton,  with  respect  to  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  she  asked  to  see  that  patient 

"  Left  the  hospital  this  momins,'*  was  reply. 

"What,  cured?" 

"  Why  not  ?  "    We  have  cured  worse  cases  than 

"  AVhere  has  he  gone  to  V     Pray  tell  me." 

"  O,  certainly."  And  inquiry  was  made.  But 
the  reply  wa?,  "  Left  no  address." 

Sarah  Wilson,  like  many  other  women  of  high 
and  low  cicgree,  had  swift  misgivings  of  mischief  to 
come.  She  was  taken  with  a  flt  of  trembling,  and 
had  to  sit  down  in  the  hall. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  cause  to  tremble ; 
for  that  tongue  of  hers  had  launched  two  wild 
beasts,  —  JeiJousy  and  Revenge. 

When  she  got  better  she  went  home,  and,  cow- 
ard-like, said  not  a  word  to  Hving  soul. 

That  day,  Arthur  Wardlaw  dined  with  General 
RolltsstOQ  and  Helen.     They  were  to  be  alone  for  a 
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certain  leison ;  and  lie  came  balf  an  hour  before 
dinner.  Helen  tbought  lie  nould,  and  was  readf 
for  hiiD  on  the  lawn. 

The)'  walked  arra-in-arm,  talking  of  the  happiness 
before  them,  and  regretting  a  teinporarj  separation 
that  iras  to  intervene.  He  was  her  father's  choice, 
and  she  loved  her  father  Jevotedly ;  he  was  her 
male  propertj  ;  and  joung  ladies  like  that  ?ort  of 
property,  especially  when  they  see  nothing  to  dis- 
like in  it.  He  loved  her  passionately,  and  that  via« 
ber  due,  and  pleased  her,  and  drew  a  gentle  affec- 
tion, if  not  a  pasBioD,  from  her  in  return.  Yes.  that 
lovely  forehead  did  come  very  near  young  Ward- 
law's  shoulder  more  than  once  Or  twice,  as  the^ 
strolled  slowly  up  auJ  down  on  the  soil  mossy  turfl 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  that  bounded 
the  lawn,  a  man  lay  crouched  in  the  ditch,  and  saw 
it  all  with  gleaming  eyes. 

Jojt  before  the  affianced  ones  went  in,  Ilclen 
(aid,  ■'  I  have  a  little  favor  to  ask  you,  dear.  The 
poor  man,  Seaton,  who  fought  the  jobbers,  and  was 
wounded,  —  papa  says  he  L)  a  man  of  educ.'ition, 
■nd  wanted  to  be  a  clerk  or  something.  Could  you 
find  him  a  place  ?  " 

"I  think  I  can,"  said  Wardlaw;  "indeed,  I  ant 
sure.  A  line  to  White  and  Co,  will  do  it ;  they  want 
a  ihipping  clerk." 

"  O,  liow  good  you  are '. "  said  Helen ;  and  lifted 
ber  face  all  beaming  with  thanks. 

The  opportUDity  was  tempting;  the  lover  fbnd; 
two  faces  met  for  a  single  moment,  and  one  of  the 
two  burned  for  five  minutes  after. 

The  basilisk  eyes  saw  the  soil  collision ;  but  the 
owner  of  those  eyes  did  not  hear  the  words  that 
earned  him  that  torture-     He  lay  still  and  t^ded 


General  Bolleston's  house  stood  clear  of  the  town 
M  the  end  of  a,  abort,  but  narrow  and  tortuous  lane. 
This  situation  had  tempted  the  burglars  whom  Sea- 
ton  baffled  ;  and  now  it  tempted  S^ton. 

Wardlaw  must  pass  that  way  on  leaving  Gener^ 
Bolleston's  honse. 

At  a  bend  of  the  lane  two  twin  elms  stood  out  a 
foot  or  two  from  the'  hedge.  Seaton  got  behind 
tbeie  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  watched  for  him  with 
a  patience  and  immobility  that  boded  ilL 

Hie  preparations  for  tJiis  encounter  were  singu- 
lar. He  bad  a  close-ahutting  inkstand  and  a  pen, 
and  one  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  top  of  which  he  bad 
written  "  Sydney,"  and  the  day  of  the  month  and 
jear,  leavii^  the  rest  blank.  And  he  had  the  re- 
volver with  which  he  bad  shot  the  robber  at  Helen 
Bolleston's  window ;  and  a  barrel  of  that  arm  wm 
loaded  with  swan  ihoL 


CHAPTEE  T. 
The  moon  went  down ;  the  stars  ahono  out  clcaiv 
Eleven  o'clock  boomed  from  a  church  clock  in  the 

Wardlaw  did  not  come,  and  Seaton  did  not  move 
from  bin  ambush. 

Twelve  o'clock  boomed,  and  Wardlaw  never 
eame.  and  Seaton  never  moved. 

Soon  after  midnight,  General  RoUeston's  hall- 
door  opont-d,  and  a  figure  appeared  in  a  flood  of 
^(^t.  Si'alon's  eyes  gWmed  at  the  ught,  for  it  was 
young  Wanltaw,  with  a  footman  at  his  back  holding 
a  l^hled  lamp. 


joined  by  Helen  RoIIcston,  and  she  was  equipped 
for  walking.  The  watcher  saw  her  serene  face 
shine  in  the  light.  The  General  himself  came  next; 
and,  as  they  left  the  door,  out  came  Tom  with  a 
blunderbuss,  and  brought  up  the  rear.  Seaton 
drew  behind  the  trees,  and  postponed,  but  did  not 
resign,  his  purpose. 

Steps  and  murmurings  came,  and  passed  him,  and 
receded. 

The  only  words  he  caught  distinctly  came  from 
Wardlaw,  as  he  passed. ,  Mt  is  nearly  high  tide.  I 
fear  we  must  make  haste." 

SeaWa  followed  the  whole  party  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, feeling  sure  they  would  eventually  separate 
and  give  him  his  opportunity  with  Wardlaw. 

They  went  down  to  the  harbor  and  took  a  boat ; 
SeatJin  came  nearer,  and  learned  they  were  going  on 
board  the  great  steamer  bound  for  England,  that 
loomed  so  black,  with  monstrous  eyes  of  fire. 

TTiey  put  off,  and  Seaton  stood  baffled. 

Presently  the  black  monster,  with  enormous  eyes 
of  fire,  spouted  her  steam  like  a  Leviathan,  and 
then  was  still ;  next  the  smoke  puffed,  the  heavy 
paddles  revolved,  and  she  rushed  out  of  the  harbor ; 
and  Seaton  sat  down  npon  tlie  miund,  and  all 
seemed  ended.  Helen  gone  to  England  I  Wardlaw 
gone  with  her !  Love  and  revenge  had  alike 
eluded  him.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  played 
with  the  pebbles  at  his  feet,  stupidly,  stupidly.  He 
wondered  why  he  was  ever  bom  ;  why  he  consented 
to  live  a  single  minute  after  this.  His  angel  and  his 
demon  gone  home  together !     And  he  left  here ! 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  on  the  paper  he  bad  intend- 
ed fur  Wardkw,  sprinkled  them  with  sand,  and  put 
them  in  his  bosom,  then  stretched  himself  out  with  a 
weary  mom,  like  a  dying  dog,  to  wait  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  and,  with  it,  Death.  Whether  or  not  his 
resolution  or  his  madness  could  have  carried  him  so 
far  cannot  be  known,  for  even  as  the  water  rippled 
in  and,  trickling  under  hia  back,  chilled  him  to  the 
bone,  a  silvery  sound  struck  his  car.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  life  and  its  joys  rushed  back  upon  him. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  woman  he  loved  so  madly. 

Helen  Rolleston  was  on  the  water,  coming  ashore 
again  in  the  little  boat. 

He  crawled,  like  a  lizard,  amonz  the  boats  ashore 
to  catch  a  sight  of  her :  he  did  see  ner,  wu  near  ber, 
unseen  himself  She  landed  with  her  father.  So 
Wardlaw  was  gone  to  England  without  her.  Sea- 
Ion  trembled  with  joy.  Presently  his  goddess  began 
to  lament  in  the  prettiest  way.  "  Papa  I  Papa  ! " 
she  sighed,  "  Why  must  friends  part  in  this  sad 
world  '!  Poor  Arthur  is  gone  from  me :  and,  by 
and  by,  I  shall  go  from  you,  my  own  papa."    And 


all  to  meet  again,  in  dear  old  England.  Well  then, 
there,  have  a  cry ;  it  will  do  jrou  good."  He  patted 
her  head  tenderly,  as  she  clung  to  bis  warlike 
breast ;  and  she  took  him  at  his  word ;  the  tears  ran 

iftly  and  glistened  in  the  very  starlight. 

But,  O  !  how  Seaton's  heart  yeami^  at  all  this. 

What?  mustn't  he  say  a  word  to  comfort  her;  he 
who,  at  that  moment,  would  have  thought  no  niore 
of  dying  to  serve  her,  or  to  please  her,  than  he 
would  of  tlironing  one  of  those  pebbles  into  that 

Well,  her  pure  teats  somehow  cooled  his  hot 
brain,  and  washed  his  soul,  and  left  him  wondering 
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at  bimself  sn<l  his  misdeedi  tha  night.  His  ^ar- 
dion  aagel  Beemed  to  go  by  and  wave  her  dewy 
wings,  and  fan  his  hot  pusioni  as  she  passed. 

He  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  be  htd  not 
met  Arthur  WardUw  in  that  dark  Une. 

Then  be  went  home  to  bis  bumble  lodnngg,  and 
there  buried  himself;  and  &om  that  day  Mldom  went 
out,  except  to  seek  employment  He  soon  obtained 
it  as  a  copyitt 

Meantime  the  police  were  on  his  track,  employed 
br  a  person  with  a  gentle  diapceition,  bat  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  truly  remarkable. 

Great  was  Seatoo's  uneasiness  when  one  day  be 
saw  Hexham  at  the  foot  of  his  stair;  greater  still, 
when  the  officer's  quick  eye  caught  siftht  of  him, 
and  his  light  foot  ascended  the  staira  directly.  He 
felt  sure  Hexham  had  beard  of  his  lurkine  about 
General  RoUeston's  premise*.  However,  ne  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost. 

Hexham  came  into  bis  room  without  ceremony, 
and  looking  migh^  grim.  "  Well,  my  lad,  so  we 
havegot you,  after  all." 

"  What  is  my  crime  now  ?  "  asked  Seaton,  sullenly. 

"James,"  said  tbe  officer,  very  eolemnly,  "it  is 
an  unbuard-of  crime  this  time.  You  have  been  — 
running  —  away  —  from  a  pretty  eirl.  Now  that  is 
a  Dustake  at  all  times ;  but,  when  she  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  angel,  and  rieb  enough  to  slip  a  fiver  into  Dick 
Hexham's  hands,  and  lay  bim  on  your  track,  wbat 
is  the  use  V     Letter  for  you,  my  man." 

Seaton  took  the  letter,  with  a  puzzled  air.  It 
was  written  in  a  clear  but  femimne  band,  and 
slightly  scented. 

Tbe  writer,  in  a  few  poliebcd  lines,  excused  her- 
self for  taking  extraonlinary  means  to  find  Mr. 
Seaton ;  but  hoped  he  would  conuder  that  he  had 
laid  ber  under  a  deep  obligation,  and  that  gratitade 
laill  sometimea  bo  importunate.  Sbe  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  inform  bim  that  the  office  of  shipping  clerk, 
at  Messrs.  AVbite  and  Co.'a  was  at  his  service,  and  she 
hoped  he  would  take  it  without  an  hour's  further 
duiy,  for  tbat  sbe  was  assured  that  manv  persons 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  conuderation  in  the  colony 
from  such  situaUoni. 

Then,  aa  this  wary  but  courteous  youtig  lady  had 
no  wish  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  her  e^- 
gardener,  she  added,  — 

"  Mr.  Seaton  need  not  trouble  bimself  to  reply  to 
this  note.  A  simple  '  yes '  to  Mr.  Hexham  wiQ  be 
enough  and  will  give  sincere  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Seaton's 

"  Obedient  servant  and  wellwisher, 

"  Helbn  Assb  Sollkston." 


n  bowed  i 
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Hexam  respected  that  emoUon,and  watched  him 
with  a  sort  ofvague  tiympathy. 

Seatoi  lifted  his  head,  and  the  tears  stood  thick 
in  bia  eyea.  Said  be,  tn  a  voice  of  exquisite  soft- 
ness, scarce  above  a  whisper,  "  Tell  her,  '  yes,'  and 
'  God  bleas  her.'  Good  by.  I  want  to  go  on  my 
knee?,  and  pray  God  to  bless  ber,  as  she  deserves. 
Good  by." 

Hexam  took  tbe  bint,  and  retired  softly. 


CHAPTER  VI 

White  and  Co.  atnmbled  on  a  treasure  in  James 

Seaton.    Your  colonial  clerk  ia  not  so  narrow  and 

apathetic  as  your  London  clerk,  whose  two  objects 


•eem  to  be,  to  learn  one  department  only,  and  not 
to  do  too  much  in  tbat ;  bat  Seaton,  a  gentlemao 
and  a  scholar,  eclipsed  even  colonial  clerks  in  this, 
that  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  learning  tha 
whole  busine^  of  ^\'hite  and  Co.,  and  waa  also  ani- 
mated by  a  feverish  zeal,  that  now  and  then  pro- 
voked Inughter  from  clerks,  but  was  a{n«eable,  as 
weUas  surprising,  to  White  and  Ca  OT  that  seal, 
his  incurable  passion  was  partly  the  cause-  Pcr- 
tunea  had  been  made  with  great  rapidity  in  Syd- 
ney ;  and  Seaton  now  conceived  a  wild  hope  of 
acquiring  one,  by  some  lucky  hit,  before  Wanjlaw 
could  return  ig  Helen  Rolleslon.  And  yet  his 
common-sense  said,  if  I  was  as  rich  as  Cronus,  how 
could  she  ever  mate  with  me,  a  stained  man.  Aod 
yet  his  burning  heart  said,  don't  liateu  to  reason ; 
listen  only  to  me.     Try. 

And  to  he  worked  double  tides ;  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  University  education,  had  no  snobbish  ni 
about  never  putting  bis  hand  to  manual  labor :  he 
would  lay  down  his  pen  at  any  moment,  and  bear  a 
hand  to  lift  a  chest,  or  roll  a  cask.  Old  While  saw 
bim  thus  multiply  himself,  and  was  so  pleased  that 
he  raised  his  sakij  one  third. 

He  never  saw  Helen  Kolleston,  cxcc]: 
day.  On  that  dav  he  went  to  her  church,  and  sat 
half  behind  a  pillar,  and  feasted  bis  eyes  and  Us 
heart  npon  her.  He  lived  sparingly,  saved  moneT. 
bought  a  strip  of  land,  by  payment  of  £I0  deposit, 
and  sold  it  in  forty  boura  for  £100  profit,  and 
watched  keenly  for  similar  opportunities  on  a  lar 
ger  scale ;  and  all  for  ber.  Struggling  witb  t 
mountain:  hoping  against   reason,  ana   the  world. 

White  and  Co.  were  employed  to  ship  a  valuable 
i;go  on  board  two  vessels  chartered  by  Wardlaw 
anil  Son ;  tbe  Shannon,  and  the  Proserpine. 

Both  these  ships  lav  in  Sydney  harbor,  and  bad 
taken  in  the  bulk  of  their  cargoes  :  but  tbe  suude- 
ment  was  tbe  cream  ;  for  Wardlaw,  in  person,  had 
^boused  eighteen  cases  of  gold  dust  and  ingoti, 
and  fifty  of  lead  and  smelted  copper.  They  were 
all  examined,  and  branded,  by  Mr.  White,  who  had 
duplicate  keys  of  the  ^Id  cases.  But  tbe  con- 
tents as  a  matter  of  habit  and  prudence  were  not 
described  outside :  hut  were  marked  Proserpine 
and  Shannon,  respectively ;  the  mate  of  (be  Proser- 
pine, who  was  in  Wardlaw's  confidence,  had  t 
ten  instrucUons  to  look  carefully  to  tbe  stowage 
of  all  these  cases,  and  was  in  and  out  of  the  store 
afternoon  just  before  closing,  and  measored 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  cases,  with  a  view  to 
stowage  in  the  respective  vessels.  The  last  time 
he  came  he  seemed  rather  tbe  worse  for  liquor; 
and  Seaton,  who  accompanied  him,  having  stepped 
"■It  a  minute  for  something  or  other,  wai  rather 

Jrised   on   bis   return   to  find  tbe   door  closed. 
it  struck  bim  Mr.  Wylie  (that  waa  tbe  mate's 
name)  might  be  inside;  the  more  so  aa  tbe  door 
closed  very  easily  with  a  spring  bdt,  but  it  «ou1d 
only   be   opened   by  a   key  ol^  peculiar  construc- 
tion.    Seaton  took   out  his  key,  opened  tbe  door, 
and  called  to   the   mate :  but  received   no  reply- 
However,  he  took  the  precaution  to  go  round  tbe 
I  and  jee  whether  Wylie,  rendered  somnolent 
by  liqiior,  might  not  be  lying  oblivious  among  tbe 
cases :  Wylie,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Sea- 
finding  himself  atone  did  an  unwise  thing;  be 
e  and  contemplated  Wardlaw's  cases  of  metal 
and  specie.     (Men  will  go  too  near  the  thing  that 
causes  their  pain.)    He  eyed  them  with  gri^  antl 
itb  desire,  and  could  not  restrain  a  aigh  s'    ' 
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"I   never   heard   ^ou    come    in,"   uld    SeaUin, 

tlioiifrhtfuUy. 

"  Well,  air,"  replied  Wylie,  civill]',  "  a  maa  does 
learu  to  gr>  liku  a  cat  on  board  (tup,  that  if  the 
truth.  I  caniv  in  at  the  door  like  my  betters ;  but 
I  thought  I  heard  you  menlJon  my  name,  so  I  made 
no  nowe.  Well,  here  1  am,  any  way,  and,  —  Jack, 
how  many  trips  can  we  take  these  thundering 
chests  in  I  Let  us  see,  eighteen  for  the  Proaer- 
pine,  and  forty  ibr  the  Shaaooci.     Is  that  cor 

"  Perfectly ." 

"Then,  if  you  will  deliver  them,  I'll  check  the 
delirory  aLioanl  tlie  lighter  there;  imd  then  we'll 
low  her  alongside  the  ships." 

Seaton  called  up  two  more  clerks,  and  sent  one 
to  the  boat,  and  one  on  board  the  barge.  The 
baree  was  within  hail ;  so  the  cbfcs  were  checked 
■s  they  passed  out  of  tJie  store,  and  checked  again 
at  the  small  boat,  and  also  on  board  the  lighter. 
When  they  wore  all  cleared  out,  Wylie  gave 
SeatoQ  his  receipt  for  them,  and,  having  a  steam- 
tug  in  attendance,  towed  the  lighter  alongude  the 
Slunnon  firsL 

SeatoQ  carried  the  receipt  to  his  employer. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  this  regular  for  an  officer 
of  the  Proserpine  to  take  the  Shannon's  cargo 
from  us  ?  " 

'■  Ho,  it  is  not  r^ular,"  said  the  old  gentleman ; 
and  he  looked  through  a  window,  and  summoned 
Mr-  UardcRStle. 

Hardcastle  explained  that  the  Proserpine  shipped 
the  gold,  which  was  the  more  valuable  consign- 
ment ;  and  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  the  officer, 
who  was  so  liigbly  trusted  by  the  merchant  (on  this 
and  on  former  occauons),  taking  out  a  few  tons  of 
lead  and  copper  to  the  Shannon- 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Seaton,  "  suppose  I  was  to  go 
out  and  see  the  cbusts  stowed  in  those  vessels  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  making  a  fuss  about  nothing," 
said  Hardcastlc. 

Mr.  White  was  of  ^e  same  opinion,  but.  being 
too  wise  to  check  zvhI  aud  caution,  told  Seaton  he 
mi^t  f^  tiir  his  own  satisfaction. 

SeatoD,  with  some  dilBculty.  got  a  tittle  boat  and 
ptdled  across  the  harbor.  lie  found  the  Shan- 
non had  shipped  all  the  chests  marked  with  her 
name  ;  and  the  caprain  and  male  of  the  Proserpine 
were  beginning  to  sliip  theirs.  He  paddled  under 
the  Proserpine's  steru. 

Captain  Hudson,  a  rough  salt,  sang  oat,  and 
Mked   him   roughly   what   ne   wanted   there. 

"  O,  it  is  all  nght,"  siid  the  mate ;  ''  he  is  cunte 
for  your  receipt  and  Hewitt's.  Ke  smart  now, 
men  ;  two  on  board,  uxteen  to  come." 

Seaton  saw  the  chests  marked  ProeerjMne  stowed 
in  the  Proserpine,  and  went  ashore  with  Captain 
Hewitt's  reccjpt  of  forty  cases  on  board  the  Shan- 
non, and  Captain  Hudson's  of  eighteen  on  board 
the  Proserpine. 

As  be  landed  be  met  Lloyd's  agent,  and  told 
him  what  a  valuable  freight  be  hiutjuat  shipped. 
That  gentleman  merely  remarked  that  both  ships 
were  underwritten  in  Sydney  by  the  ownen  ;  but 
the  freight  vat  insured  in  London,  no  doubt. 

There  was  still  something  about  this  business 
Seatoo  did  not  quite  like ;  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
haste  of  iho  shipments,  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
mate.  At  ail  events,  it  was  too  slight  and  subtle 
to  be  communicated  to  others  with  any  hope  of 
convincing  tbem ;  and,  moreover,  Seatoo  could  not 
but  own  to  himself  that  he  bated  Waidlaw,  and 


was,  perhaps,  no  fiur  judge  of  Us  acts,  and  even  of 
the  acts  of  his  eervanta. 

And  soon  a  blow  fell  that  drove  tiie  matter  out 
of  his  head  and  bis  heart  Miss  Helen  RoUeston 
called  at  the  office,  and,  standing  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  handed  Hardcastle  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Wardlav,  directing  that  the  ladies'  cabin  on  board 
the  Shannon  should  be  placed  at  her  disposal- 

Hardcastle  bowed  low  to  Beauty  and  Station, 
and  pomised  her  the  best  possible  accommodation 
on  board  the   Shannon,   bound  for  England  next 

As  she  retired,  she  cast  one  quiet  glance  round 
the  office  in  search  of  Seaton's  beard.  But  be  had 
reduced  its  admired  luxuriance,  and  trimnied  it  to 
a  narrow  mercantile  point  She  did  not  know  bis 
other  features  from  Adam,  and  little  thought  that 
young  man,  bent  double  over  his  p^>er,  was  her 
preserver  and  protege;  still  less  that  he  was  at  this 
moment  cold  as  ice,  and  quivering  with  misery  Irom 
head  to  foot,  because  her  own  lips  had  just  told  him 
she  was  gping  to  England  in  the  Shannon- 
Heart-broken,  but  still  loving  nobly,  Seaton 
dragged  himself  down  to  the  harbor,  and  went 
dowly  on  board  the  Shannon  to  secure  Miss  fiolles- 
ton  every  comfort 

Then,  sick  at  heart  as  he  was,  he  tnode  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  be 
trusted  with  so  precious  a  freight ;  and  the  old  boat- 
■nxn  who  was  rowinz  him,  bearing  him  make  these 
inquiries,  told  him  he  bimself  was  always  about, 
anil  bail  noticed  the  Shannon's  pumps  were  going 
every  blessed  nisht 

Seaton  carried  this  intelligence  directly  to  Lloyd's 
agent ;  he  overhauled  the  ship,  and  ordered  her 
into  the  graving  dock  for  repairs. 

Then  Seaton,  for  White  and  Co.,  wrote  to 'Miss 
Bolleston  that  the  Shannon  was  not  sea-worthy  and 
could  not  siui  for  a  month,  at  the  least. 

The  lady  simply  acknowledged  Messrs.  White's 
communication,  and  Seaton  breathed  again. 

Wardtaw  had  made  Miss  Holleston  promise  him 
futhfully  to  soil  that  month  in  his  ship  the  Shan- 
non. Now  she  was  a  slave  to  her  word,  and  con- 
stant of  purpose;  so  when  she  found  she  could  not 
sail  in  the  Shannon,  she  called  again  on  Messrs. 
White,  and  look  her  passage  in  the  Proserpine, 
the  eseential  thing  to  her  mind  was  to  sail  when  she 
had  promised,  and  to  go  in  a  ship  that  belonged  to 
her  lover. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  s^  in  ten  days. 

Seaton  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  Proser- 
pine, ^e  was  a  good,  sound  vessel,  and  there 
was  no  excuse  for  detaining  her. 

Then  he  wrestled  long  and  hard  with  the  selfish 
part  of  his  great  love.  Instead  of  turning  sullen, 
he  set  bimself  to  carry  out  Helen  Rolleslon's  wilL 
He  went  on  board  the  PrOBer{Nne  and  chose  her 
the  best  stern  cabin. 

General  Rollcston  had  ordered  Hden's  cabin  to 
be  furnished,  and  the  agent  had  put  in  tbu  usual 
things,  such  as  a  standing  bedstead  with  drawers 
beneath,  chest  of  drawers,  small  table,  two  chairs, 
wash-stand,  looking-glass,  and  swinging  lamp. 

But  Seaton  made  several  visits  to  the  ship,  and 
cifected  the  following  arrangements  at  his  own  coat 
He  provided  a  neat  cocoa  mat  for  her  cabin^leck 
for  comfort  and  Ibothold ;  he  unshipped  the  regular 
six-paned  stem  windows,  and  put  in  single  pane 
plate  glass ;  he  fitted  Venetian  blinds,  and  bung  two 
httle  rose-Mtlored  cnrtains  to  each  of  the  windows ; 
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Seaton  felt  in  his  pocketa.  "  I  have  not  got  the 
money  about  me,"  said  he. 

"  0,  I'm  nol  partitular ;  leave  youf  watch." 

Seaton  banded  the  squinting  vampiro  his  watch 
without  another  nord,  and  let  faia  bead  faU  upon 
hia  breast. 

The  barber  cut  his  beard  clcee  with  the  scissors, 
and  made  trivial  reniarks  trom  time  to  time,  but 
TCceived  no  reply. 

At  last,  Extortion  having  put  him  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, he  said,  "  Don't  be  so  aown-heartcd,  my  lad. 
Tou  are  not  the  first  that  has  got  into  trouble,  and 
had  to  change  faces." 

SeatOQ  vouchsafecl  no  reply. 

The  barber  shaved  him  clean,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  change,  and  congratulated  him.  "  Nobody 
r  know  you";  said  be,  "and  111  tell  you 


such  a  mouth  as  youR  entirely.  But,  I  '11  tell  you 
what,  taking  off  this  beard  shows  me  something : 
^u    are    a    genlkman ! !      Make   it  a  sovereign, 

Seaton   staggered   out  of   the   place   without   a 

"  Sulky,  eh  ?  "  muttered  tiie  barber.  He  gath- 
ered np  some  of  the  longhair  he  had  cut  off  Seaton's 
chin  with  his  scissois,  admired  it,  and  pat  it  away 

While  t^us  employed,  a  regular  customer  looked 
in  fqr  his  cup  of  coffee.  It  was  the  policeman  who 
had  taken  Seaton  for  a  convivial  soul. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

Gbkeral  Kollebton-'b  servants  made  several 
trips  to  the  Pnwerpinc,  carrying  boxes,  etc. 

Bat  Helen  heraelf  clung  to  the  house  till  the  last 
moment.  "0  papal"  she  cried,  "I  need  all  my 
resoluUon,  all  my  good  f^th,  to  keep  my  word  with 
Arthur,  and  leave  you.  Why,  why  did  I  promise  ? 
Why  am  I  such  a  slave  to  my  word  ?  " 

"Because,"  said  the  old  General,  with  a  voice  not 
■0  firm  as  usual,  "  I  have  always  told  you  that  a 
lady  is  not  to  be  inferior  to  a  gentleman  in  any 
virtue  except  courage.  I  *ve  heard  my  mother  sav 
so  often;  and  I've  taught  it  to  my  Helen.  And, 
my  girl,  whore  would  be  the  merit  of  keeping  our 
word,  if  we  only  kept  it  when  it  cost  us  noth- 
ing?" 

He  promised  to  come  afler,  in  three  months  at 
farthest,  and  the  bravo  rirl  dried  her  tears,  as  well 
as  she  could,  not  to  add  to  the  sadness  he  fought 
anunst  as  ^lantly  as  he  h:kd  often  fought  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  at  two  o'clock :  at 
a  little  before  one,  a  gentleman  boarded  her,  and 
informed  the  captain  that  he  was  a  missionary,  the 
Rev.  John  Hazel,  returning  home,  after  a  fever; 
and  wished  to  take  a  berth  in  the  Proserpine. 

The  mate  looked  bin  full  in  the  face ;  and  then 
'told  him  there  was  vcn'  little  accommodation  for 
passengers,  and  it  bad  all  been  secured  by  White 
and  Co.,  for  a  young  lady  and  her  servants. 

Mr.  Hazel  replied  that  liis  means  were  small,  and 
moderate  accommodation  would  servo  him ;  but  he 
must  go  to  England  without  delay. 

Captain  Hudson  put  in  his  grscioos  word ;  "  Then 
jump  off  the  Jetty  at  high  tide  and  swim  there ;  no 
room  for  black  coats  in  my  ship." 

Mr.  Hazel  looked  from  one  to  the  Other  [Hteously. 


"  Show  me  some  mercy,  gentlemen ;  my  very  life 
depends  on  it," 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  mate ;  "  but  it  is  impos- 
sible.    There 's  the  Shannon,  you  can  go  in  her." 
"  But  she  is  under  repairs ;  so  I  am  told." 
"  Well,  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  carpenters 
on  to  her ;  and  she  will  come  oot  of  port  in  our 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Hudson,  roughly,  "  bundle  down 
the  ship's  side  again  if  you  please;  this  is  a  busy 
time.  Hyl  —  rigthewhip;  here's  the  Lidy  coming 
off  to  us." 

The  miraionary  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  went 
down  into  the  boat  that  had  brought  him.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  seated  than  he  ordered  the  boatman, 
somewhat  peremptorily,  to  pull  ashore.as  fast  as  they 

His  boat  met  the  RoUestons  father  and  daughter, 
coming  out,  and  he  turned  his  pale  face,  and  eyed 
them  as  he  passed.  Helen  Rolleston  was  struck 
with  that  sorrowful  countenance,  and  whispered  her 
father,  "That  poor  clei^man  has  just  left  the  ship." 
She  made  sure  he  bad  t>een  taking  leave  of  some 
beloved  one,  bound  for  England.  General  Bolles- 
ton  looked  round,  but  the  ooats  had  parsed  each 
other,  and  the  wan  face  was  no  longer  vLiible. 

Thev  were  soon  on  board,  and  received  with  great 
obseqmousness.  Helen  was  shown  her  cabin,  and, 
observing  the  minute  and  zealous  care  that  bad  been 
token  of  her  comfort,  she  said,  "  Somebody,  who 
loves  me,  has  been  here,"  and  turned  her  brimming 


Father  and  d.iughter  were  thjn  left  alone  in  the 
cabin,  till  the  ship  began  to  heave  her  anchor,  (she 
lay  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor)  and  then  the 
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ing.  Helen  came  up  with  him,  pale  and  distressed. 
They  exchanged  a  last  embrace,  and  General  Rolles- 
ton went  down  the  ship's  side.  Helen  hung  over  the 
bulwarks  and  waved  her  last  adieu,  though  she  could 
hardly  see  him  for  her  tears. 

At  this  moment  a  four-oared  boat  swept  alongside ; 
and  Mr.  Hazel  came  on  board  again.  He  presented 
Hudson  a  written  order  to  give  the  Rev.  John  Ha- 
zel a  passage  in  the  small  berth  abreast  the  main 
batches.  It  was  signed  "  For  White  and  Co.,  James 
Scaton ;  and  was  indorsed  with  a  stamped  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  pasB^e  money,  twenty-seven  pounds. 

Hudson  and  WyUe,  the  mate,  put  their  beads 
toeether  over  this.  The  missionai^  saw  them  con- 
sulting, and  told  them  he  had  mentioned  their  mys- 
terious conduct  to  Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  and  that 
Mr.  Seaton  had  promised  to  stop  the  ship  if  their 
authority  was  resisted.  "  And  I  have  paid  my  pas- 
sage money,  and  will  not  be  turned  out  now  except 
by  force,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  quietly. 

Wylie's  head  was  turned  away  fi-om  Mr.  Hazel's, 
and  on  its  profile  a  most  gloomy,  vindictive  look,  so 
much  so,  that  Mr.  Hazel  was  startled  when  the  man 
turned  his  front  face  to  him  with  a  jolly,  genial  air, 
and  said,  "  Well,  sir,  the  truth  is,  we  seamen  don't 
want  passengers  aboard  ships  of  this  class ;  they  get 
in  our  way  whenever  it  blows  a  capfiil.  However 
»nce  you  are  here,  make  youiself  as  comfortable  as 

"  There,  that  is  enough  palaTer,**  said  the  capt4un, 
in  his  offensive  way.  "  Hoist  the  parson's  traps 
aboard ;   and  sheer  off  you.     Anchor '»  apeak." 

He  then  gave  his  orders  in  stentorian  roars;  the 
anchor  was  hove  up,  catted,  and  fished  ;  one  sail 
went  up  ^r  another,  Hie  Proserpine's  head  c 
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General  RolleBton  went  alowlj  and  heavily  home, 
and  often  turned  his  head  and  looked  wigtfulljr  ai 
the  ship  puttii^  out  wing  upon  ving,  and  caiT/ing 
off  his  chilli  like  a  tiny  prey. 

To  change  the  coinpariaon,  it  waa  only  a  tender 
rinK  detached  front  a  pfcU  sturdy  elm :  yet  the  tree, 
thus  relieved  of  its  delicate  encumbrance,  felt  bare  ; 
and  ft  soft  thing  waa  gone,  that,  seeking  protection, 
had  bcstoired  warmth ;  had  nestled  and  eurled  be- 
tween die  world's  cold  wind  and  that  stalwart  stem. 

As  soon  aa  he  got  hiHne  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
iet  to  work  to  console  himself  by  reUeuting  that  it 
waa  but  a  temporary  parting,  since  ha  had  virtually 
resigned  bis  post,  ana  waa  only  waiting  in  Sydney 
till  he  should  have  handed  his  papers  in  order  over 
to  h'n  successor,  and  settled  one  or  two  private  mat- 
ters that  conld  not  take  three  months. 

Whi:n  bu  had  smoked  his  cigar,  and  reasoned  away 
his  sense  of  desolation,  Nature  put  out  her  hand,  and 
took  htm  by  the  bre.ift,  and  drew  him  gently  up 
sbiiri  to  take  a  look  at  his  beloved  daughter's  bed- 
room, by  way  of  seeing  the.  last  of  her. 

The  room  bad  one  window  looking  south,  and 
anotiicr  west ;  the  lacier  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea.  (ieneral  Botleston  looked  down  at  the  fioor, 
tittered  with  odds  and  ends,  —  the  dead  leaves  of 
dress  that  (all  about  a  lady  in  the  great  process  of 
packing,  —  and  then  gazed  through  the  window  at 
the  fiyinn  Proserpine. 

lie  E-ighed  »du  lighted  another  cigar.  Before  he 
liad  half  finished  it,  he  stooped  down  and  took  up  a 
little  bow  of  ribbonHhat  lay  on  the  ground,  and  put 
it  quietly  in  hia  bosom.  In  this  act  he  was  suniriaeJ 
by  Sarah  Wilson,  who  hod  come  up  to  sweep  all  such 
wai&  and  strays  into  her  own  box. 

"  La,  sir,"  said  she,  rather  crossly,  "  why  did  n't 
you  tell  me,  anil  I  'd  have  tidied  the  room :  it  ia  all 
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baains  was  rather  ted.  "  What ! "  said  he,  "  has 
she  had  an  accident;  cut  her  finger?" 

"No,  sir,"  siiid  Wilson. 

"  Her  nose  been  bleeding,  then  ?  " 

"No,  sir," 

"  Sot  from  her  finger,  —  nor  — '!  let  me  look." 

He  c.xamineil  the  basin  narrowly,  and  his  corni- 
tenance  fell.  "Good  heavens!"  s^d  he:  "I  wish 
I  had  seen  this  before ;  she  should  not  have  gone  to- 
day.    Was  it  the  ae^tion  of  parting  ?  " 

"O  no,  sir," said  Wilson;  "don't  go  to  fancy  that 
Why  it  is  not  the  first  time  by  a  many." 

"Wot  the  first!"  faltered  Itolleston.  "In  Heav- 
en'* name,  why  waa  I  never  told  of  this?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  eagerly, "  you  must  not 
blame  mu,  sir.  It  was  as  much  aa  my  place  waa 
worth  to  tell  ;^ou.  Mjsm  is  a  ^oung  lady  that  will  be 
obeyed ;  nnd  she  give  me  strict  ordera  not  to  let  you 
know:  but  she  ia  gone  now:  and  I  alwanthoi^ht 
it  was  a  pity  she  kept  it  so  dtuk ;  hut,  aa  I  waa  say- 
ing, air,  she  teould  be  obeyed." 

"  Kept  what  ao  dark 't  " 

"Why,  sir,  her  spittinc  of  blood  at  times:  and 
taming  ao  thin  by  what  she  used  to  be,  poor  dear 
ycwng  lady." 

General  Rolleston  groaned  aloud.  "  And  this  she 
hid  from  me;  from  me!"  He  said  no  more,  but 
kept  looking  bewildered  and  helpless,  fint  at  the 
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basin,  discolored  by  bis  daughter's  blood,  and  then 
at  the  Proterpine,  that  was  carrying  her  awaiy, 
perhaps  forever :  and  at  the  double  sight,  hia  iron 
featuree  worked  with  cruel  distress;  anguish  so  mute 
and  male,  that  the  woman  Wilson,  thongh  not  good 
for  much,  sat  down  and  shed  genuine  Cearv  of  pity. 

But  be  summoned  all  his  fortitude,  told  Wilson  he 
could  not  say  she  waa  to  blame,  she  had  but  obeyed 
her  mistress  s  orders :  and  no  must  nil  obey  orden. 
"  But  now,"  said  he,  "  it  is  mc  you  ought  to  obey : 
tell  nie,  does  any  doctor  attend  her?  " 

"  None  ever  comes  here,  sir.  But,  one  day,  she 
let  fall  that  she  went  to  Dr.  Valentine,  him  that  has 
the  name  for  disorders  of  the  chest" 

In  a  very  few  minutes  General  Rolleston  was  at 
Doctor  Valentine's  house,  and  asked  him  bluntly 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  daughter. 

"  Disease  of  the  lungs,"  sud  the  doctor,  simply. 

The  unhappy  fother  then  be^ed  the  doctor  to 
give  him  hia  real  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  danger; 
and  Dr.  Valentine  told  him,  with  some  feeling,  that 
the  case  was  not  desperate,  but  was  certainly  alarm- 
ing. 

Kemonstrated  with  for  letting  the  girl  undertake  a 
sea  voyage,  he  replied  rather  evafively  at  first;  that 
the  air  of  Sydney  disaereed  with  his  patient  and  a 
sea  voyage  waa  mora  likely  to  do  her  good  than 
harm,  provided  the  weather  waa  not  downright  t«m- 

"  And  who  ia  to  insure  me  againat  that  ?  "  asked 
the  afllicted  father. 

"  Why,  it  is  a  good  time  of  year,"  aaid  Dr.  Valen- 
tiae ;  "  and  delay  might  have  been  fatal."  Then, 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  "The  fact  is,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  gathered  fitim  her  servant  that  a  husband  awuta 
Miss  UoUeston  in  England :  and  I  must  tell  you, 
what  of  course  I  di)l  not  tell  her,  that  the  sooner  ahe 
entcre  the  married  state  the  better.  In  fact  it  is  her 
one  chance,  in  my  opinion." 

General  EoUeaton  pressed  the  doctor's  hand,  and 
went  away  without  another  wonl. 

Only  he  hurried  hia  mattersof  business;  and  took 
his  paasa^^  in  the  Shannon. 

It  waa  iQ  aomething  of  a  warrior's  spirit  that  he 
prepared  to  follow  his  daughter  and  protect  her; 
but  otlen  he  sighed  at  the  invisible,  insidiona  nature 
of  the  foe,  and  wished  it  could  have  been  a  fur  fight 
of  bullets  and  bayonets,  and  hia  own  the  life  at 
sUke. 

Tlie  Shannon  was  soon  ready  for  lea. 

But  the  gentleman  who  was  to  take  General 
Rolleeton's  poet,  met  with  something  better,  and  de- 
General  Rolleston,  though  chafing  with  impa- 
tience, had  to  give  up  going  home  In  the  Shannon. 
But  an  influential  friend,  Mr.  Adolphus  Savage,  was 
informed  of  fiia  dilSculty,  and  obtained  a  year  s  leave 
of  absence  for  him,  and  permisiion  to  put  young 
Savage  in  as  his  locum  teneixs:  which,  by  the  by,  la 
how  politic  men  in  ^neral  servo  their  fhends. 

The  Shannon  tailed,  but  not  until  an  inddent 
had  occurred  tiiat  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over. 
Old  Mr.  AVhite  called  on  General  Rolleston  with  a 
long  face,  and  told  him  Janes  Seaton  had  diiap- 

"  Stolen  anything  ?  " 

Not  a  shilhng.  Indeed  the  last  thln^  the  poor 
fellow  [lid  was  to  give  us  a  proof  of  his  honesty. 
It  seems  a  passenger  paid  him  twenty-seven  poonds 
for  a  berth  In  the  Proserpine,  just  before  she  sailed. 
Well,  sir,  he  might  have  put  this  in  his  pocket,  and 
nobody  been  the  wiser :  bat  no,  he  entered  the  b-»>*- 
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action,  and  the  numbers  of  tbo  notes,  and  left  tbe 
notes  thunisiitves  in  an  envelop  addressed  la  ido. 
Wbot  I  am  most  afraid  of  is,  Ui^t  some  bam  has 
come  to  him,  poor  lad." 

"What  day  did  Le  (lisappear?" 

"  The  Utli  of  November," 

"  The  day  my  daugbter  siuled  for  Eogluid,"  (ud 
General  Bolltslon,  thoughtrnlly. 

"  Was  it,  sir  ?  Yes,  1  remember.  She  went  in 
the  Proserpine." 

General  Rollcaton  knitted  his  brows  in  silence  for 
some  time ;  then  lie  said,  "I  'II  set  the  Detectives  on 
his  track." 

''  Not  to  [>unish  him,  GeneraL  We  do  not  vrant 
him  pnnJEhed." 

"  To  punish  him,  protect  bim,  or  avenge  him,  as 
the  case  may  require,"  was  the  r«ply,  nttered  very 
gravely. 

Mr,  White  look  his  leave.  General  Bolleston 
rang  the  bell,  nnd  directed  his  servant  to  go  for 
Ilexham,  the  Detective. 

lie  then  r.iiig  tlie  bell  again,  and  sent  tor  Sarah 
Wilson.  lie  put  some  searching  questions  to  this 
woman;  and  his  interrogatory  bad  hardly  concladed 
when  Hexbaui  was  .lUDOunccd.  General  Kolleston 
dismissed  the  girl,  and  looking  now  very  grave  in- 
deed, askcil  the  Detective  whether  be  remembered 
James  Seaton. 

"  Thnt  I  do,  Mr." 

"  He  has  levanted." 

"Taken  mi.tA,  sir?" 

"  Not  a  shilling." 

"  Gone  to  the  diggings  ?  " 

"  Hiat  you  must  find  out." 

"  \Vliat  day  was  lie  first  missed,  sir  ?  " 

"  Eleventh  of  November.  The  Tery  day  Miss 
RollestOD  led." 

Hexham  took  out  a  little  greasy  note-book,  and 
examined  it.  "Eleventh  of  November,"  said  he. 
"  then  I  almost  think  1  liave  got  a  clew,  sir ;  but  I 
shall  know  more  whan  I  Iiave  had  a  word  witii  two 
parties."     With  thi^i  ho  retired. 


e  Ehall  out  trouble  the  reader  just  here:  for 
General  Kolleston  himself  related  it,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  did  relate  it,  and  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, gave  it  a  i>eculi)ir  interest. 

Suifice  it  to  sny  here,  that  General  Rolteeton  went 
on  board  the  btiannon,  charged  with  curious  in- 
formation about  James  Seaton;  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land in  the  wake  of  the  Froserpine,  and  sbont  two 
thousand  miles  astern. 


RAISINS  AND  CURRANTS. 
TuKRE  are  feiv,  if  any,  European  fraita  that  are 
of  such  universal  importance  to  mankind  as  the 
crape.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  that  finds  its  way 
into  commerce  ia  such  a  variety  of  fiwins.  The  vine 
{Viiu  vini/era,  L.)  is  of  no  less  value  now  than  it 
was  4,000  years  back ;  on  the  contrary,  its  uses  have 
multiplied,  and  its  importance  has  consequently  in- 
creased. It  is  true  tint  our  poets  are  not  given,  as 
of  yore,  to  sing  the  ^ories  of  the  juicy  grape:  for  in 
this,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  degenerate  ^e, 
wa  do  not  cultivate  the  fruit  purely  for  the  sake  of 
fermenting  its  juice  as  our  ancestors  did,  nor  is  its 
produce  so  exclusively  couQoet]  to  the  wealthy  as  it 
was  even  300  yean  ago.  like  successful  cultivation 
of  tlte  vine  in  our  own  day  affecta  all  olssiea  of  the 


community.    It  fumiahei  wine  as  a  luxmf  for  the 

upper  classes,  —  and  is,  alas,  too  seldom  obtained  aa 
a  necessary  for  the  poor.  It  yields  grapes,  black 
and  white,  ireah  from  the  hothonse ;  and  what  per- 
haps is  more  important  than  either  to  our  poot«r 
brethren,  it  supplies  the  well-known  raisins  and  cur- 
rants, without  which  Christmas  would  loM  much  of 
its  reality.  Should  any  disease  ravage  the  rusin 
grounds  of  Valencia,  Malaga,  or  Smyrna,  or  the  in- 
numerable cuirant  grounds  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
with  such  leirible  resnlts  as  that  which  has  recently 
carried  off  so  many  of  our  cattle,  the  consequences 
would  be  as  univenally  felt,  though  of  course  in  a 
leseer  degree.  But  the  gr^je,  like  all  other  plants, 
is  liable  to  disease,  both  Irom  the  attacks  of  micro- 
scopic fungi,  and  Jirom  other  canses,  es  the  vineyards 
of  the  Continent  have  occasionally  shown. 

The  derivation  of  the  Latin  name  of  the  genus 
FiftH,  is  from  the  Celtic  gioyd,  the  g  being  silent  in 
the  pronunciation.  The  Spanish  trtii,  however, 
comes  nearest  to  the  original  word  in  point  of  sonnd, 
while  the  French  is  vigite,  and  the  Knglisb  om«. 
The  cultivation  and  uses  of  the  grape  are  of  great 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  claims  notice  in  an  onti- 
quorian  aa  well  as  in  a  natural  point  of  view.  In 
all  agea  this  fruit  has  bc«n  held  in  the  highest  ea- 
t£Uin.  Whence  it  oripnal!^  came  is  doubtful,  some 
authorities  ascribing  its  origin  to  Northern  India; 
but  it  has  more  probably  been  derived  from  West- 
ern Asia  and  tbe  South  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Hum- 
boldt says,  in  his  G&graphie  dei  PlaiUei,  that "  The 
vino  which  we  now  cultivate  does  not  belong  tn 
Europe.  It  grows  wild  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspi- 
an Sea,  in  America,  and  in'  Csramania.  From  Asia 
it  passed  into  Greece,  and  then«e  into  Sicily.  The 
Plisceans  carried  it  into  the  South  of  P' ranee  ;  the 
l^mans  planted  it  on  the  banks  ol'the  Rliine," 

Tbe  girape  is  certainly  amongst  the  earliest  of  onr 
cultivated  fruits.  If  we  turn  to  Biblical  history  we 
fiud  very  numerous  references  to  the  rineyard. 
Indeed,  with  the  sacred  writen  the  vine  appears  to 
have  been  a  favorite  symbol  of  higher  things  ;  and 
even  the  Saviour  himself,  when  addressing  the  dis- 
ciples, drew  a  beautiful  simile  in  the  words,  "  I  am 
the  vine,  and  yc  are  the  branches.'  These  hcU 
not  only  illustrate  the  cstvem  in  which  the  vine  was 
held,  but  also  the  popularity  and  extent  of  its  culti- 

So  early  in  ('  ■■  book  of  Genesis  as  the  ninth 
chapter,  we  read  i  !iat  "  Noah  began  to  be  an  hus- 
bandman, and  he  planted  a  viaeyard";  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  contemporaneous  antiquity  of  wine,  we 
are  told  that  he  draok  of  the  {Httduce.  The  Krape, 
indeed,  is  the  fii«t  fruit  mentioned  in  Scriplora 
iider  the  forbidden  fruit.  Pasmng  on  to  the  pro- 
fane writen<  we  find  mention  <a  the  vine  in  tfa« 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Herodotus.  When  and  how  it  waa 
spread  in  the  countries  where  we  now  find  it,  is  a 
question  very  difficult  to  answer.  There  is  a  tra- 
ditjon  common  amongst  the  Atncans,  tliat  the  ^reat 
Bacchus  himself  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
their  country,  and  to  t^-ach  others  the  mode  of  ita 
Euccesslul  cultivation.  Kor  is  tbe  precise  date  of  ita 
introduction  into  England  by  any  means  cerbun. 
It  has  been  inti:rrcd  that  the  credit  is  due  to  the 
lioman  period  of  British  history;  but  it  could  not, 
acconiii^  to  Ticitns,  have  been  brou);ht  till  after 
the  time  of  Agricola.  Between  this  date  and  tbe 
coming  of  the  Angio-Sasons,  —  a  period  when  peace 
and  prosperity  reigned,  and  industry  and  agricul- 
ture were  fostered,  —  it  is  certAia  tbe  tine  Ibund  its 
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way  hitber;  fnr  we  read  that  its  cnltiratian  waa 
carried  on  to  eomc  extent  in  the  early  Saxon  dai-s. 
We  will  not  follow  the  development  and  culture  of 
this  pttint  Btep  by  iitep  down  to  our  own  tim^s, 
nor  speak  of  the  incretued  popniarily  and  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  in  mediieval  times,  telltnc;  haw 
that  a  well-kept  vineyard  was  an  almoet  univenal 
appendage  lo  CTcry  important  cattle  or  monastery 
in  Ea|;land.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
pnrpoee  tc  note  that,  after  the  dissolntion  of  monas- 
teries, the  taal«  for  wine  aa  a  national  beverage 
Kve  place  to  that  for  ale,  which  had  long  been 
own,  but  never  held  in  much  favor.  Swaking 
of  wine  prodnced  from  a  private  vinMM,  William 
de  MaloMMbury  says  that  it  was  "liWe  inferior 
to  that  of  France."  Though  we  still  have  vinen 
growing  with  os  as  ont-door  climbing-plants  bear- 
ing the  extreme  vari.itions  of  our  climate,  and 
though  the  finer  varieties,  are  stJH  very  extensively 
grown  in  our  private  hothouses,  our  produce  baa 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  wine-giving.  Its  value 
DOW  is  chiefly  as  yielding  a  delicious  dessert  fruit, 
though  it  is  said  tliat  littfi  more  than  !00  years  ago 
(lT63),lhe  Duke  ofNorfolk  had  sixty  pipes  of  wine 
in  liis  ceflar  at  Arnndel  Castle,  the  produce  of  a 
yoong  vine  |>lantcd  in  the  vineyard  adjoining  his 
ancQstrnl  residence. 

Grape-growlng.ifonly  for  the  production  of  table 
fruit,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  commercial  Hper'ula- 
tion,  especially  in  such  a  temperature  as  tbat  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  or  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  we 
believe  grapes  are  still  largely  grown.  There  are 
■t  the  present  time  some  remarkably  fine  vines 
growing  in  this  country,  as,  for  example,  that  at 
Hampton  Court,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  place.  This  celebrated  vine 
spreads  over  the  lai^  area  of  nearly  I, "00  square 
feet,  and  is  very  profiuelive,  the  average  annual 
number  of  bunches  bcinc  as  many  as  two  thousand. 
It  u  said  that  in  1616  this  famous  vino  had  as  many 
IB  !,2'10  bunches,  each  averaging  about  a  pound  in 
weight,  the  total  weight  of  the  entire  crop  being 
one  ton ;  which  as  an  article  of  commerce  was  worth 
over  £400.  The  plants  nsually  grown  in  the  Gng- 
Itih  vineries  are  those  of  the  black  variety  known 
aa  the  Hambro'  grape.  Among  the  innumerable 
cnltivaled  varieties  the  Muscat  i«  noticeable.  It  is 
Mmotimes  rap|>osed  to  derive  \ta  name  from  its 
musky  flavor.  This  however  is  not  the  ease,  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  £Kt  of  the  berries 
attracting  flies  ^^fu.^!cre). 

The  geographical  distributjon  of  the  vine  at  the 
pnneot  time  ranges  over  an  immense  tract  of  land. 
It  is  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern 
Enrope,  tbrough  Asia  Minor,  part  of  Arabia  and 
Penia,  as  welt  as  in  I^gypt  and  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  grows  also  about 
Pekin,  in  .T^an,  in  Northern  India,  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, the  United  States,  and  has  recently  become 
a  plant  of  great  importance  in  South  Africa  and 
South  Australia.  The  vintages  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the 
rly  produce  steadily  increasing.  In  New  South 
'"-  ■*  "  said  tbat  the  yield  of  wine  is  atwat  the 
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8  of  the  Trench  vineyards  is  computed  at  1 
gallons  per  acre. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  grapea  wluch  prodnce 
the  various  wines  of  commerce  are  the  effects  simply 
of  diflerent  degreea  of  climate  and  soil.  Thns  we 
find  that  diSereot  districts  prodnce  ftnit  more  or 
lea  T&lued  for  the  abandanoe  or  richness  of  thmr 


juice.  The  smaller  berries  are  generally  the  most 
esteemed  for  this  purpose.  In  some  districts,  bow- 
ever,  the  produce  is  quite  unfit  for  wine  making, 
and  the  fruits  are  then  dried  and  form  the  raisins 
of  our  shoM.  All  raisins,  then,  whether  they  be 
Museateb,  Valencias,  or  whatever  variety,  are  in 
reality  true  grapes,  differing  from  the  vrino  grapes 
only  in  siie,  or  the  absence  of  the  juicy  principle 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  develops  into  flesh 
or  pnlp.  The  best  raisins  are  grown  on  the  Spanish 
shores  of  tbc  Mediterranean,  the  climate  about 
Valencia  and  Malaga  apparcntJy  suiting  them  bet- 
ter than  anywhere  else.  Bnt  raisins  are  also  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  lower  parts  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  Mnscatel  is  the  finest  kind  of  raisin  imported. 
The  preparation  or  drying,  upon  which  the  value  of 
the  fruit  to  a  great  extent  depends,  is  in  its  case 
conducted  differently  firom  that  of  the  more  com- 
mon kinds.  Usually  the  grapes  are  gathered  in 
bunches  when  folly  ripe,  and  hun"  up  or  spread 
out  to  dry.  These  are  afterwards  juaced  in  resaeb 
full  df  holes,  and  dipped  in  a  ley  made  of  wood 
ashes  and  vanilla,  wit^  the  addition  of  a  little  salt 
and  oil.  This  brings  the  saccharine  juice  to  the 
surface,  and  causes  the  dark  broivn  color  as  well  as 
the  crystallization  of  s^ar  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  cheaper  fhiiL  "fiio  best  varieties  are  umpty 
dried  in  the  Bun  before  removal  from  the  tree. 
TTie  froit  b  carefully  watched,  and  when  at  the 
proper  stage  of  ripeness  the  stalks  of  the  bunches 
are  partly  cut  throngh  and  allowed  to  hang  tall  dry, 
the  fruit  by  this  means  retaining  its  bloom,  and 
being  a  light  color  when  dry.  Amongst  the  many 
varieties  oif  raisins  known  in  commerce  are  Valen- 
cias, Denias,  and  Lelias  from  Spain,  and  Malagas 
trom  Malaga  in  Granada.  All  these  varieticfl  of 
fruit  are  imported  into  this  country  in  what  are 
commercially  called  boxes  and  half  boxes  of  half 
a  hundredweight  and  quarter  of  a  hundredweight 
gross. 

The  small  light-colored  raisins  known  ^  Snitanas 
we  receive  from  Srayma,  and  as  everybody  knows 
these  are  devoid  of  "  stones,"  or  more  properly 
tweeds.  His  seedless  form  has  been  brought  atxint 
by  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  and  nsuafly  fetches 
a  higher  price  in  the  market.  A  common  cheap 
fruit  IS  also  imported  from  Smyrna,  quite  the  re- 
verso  of  the  little  Sultana,  being  of  a  very  dark 
color,  and  having  ver^  large  aeada. 

The  little  black  fruits  which  in  a  culinary  sense 
are  of  so  much  value,  and  which  common  usage  and 
the  corruption  of  a  word  has  taught  us  to  call  Cat- 
rants,  arc  likewise  a  small  seedless  variety  of  grape. 
The  word  currant  is  derived  from  Corinth,  which 
was  originally  the  principal  place  of  its  cnltivatioD. 
If  the  ancient  Corinth  no  longer  supplies  as  with  the 
bulk  of  this  most  useful  iTuit,  the  whole  of  onr  imports 
are  sCitl  brought  from  the  numerous  islands  ca  the 
Archipelago  and   the   neighboring  shores  of  Asia 

The  Tinea  for  prodncine  currants  are  nsnally 
planted  in  rows  about  eight  feet  apart,  to  leave  room 
for  tl^r  spreading  on  the  poles,  against  which  they 
are  trained.  The  plants  for  the  fitst  three  years 
yield  no  return,  but  at  the  fourth  year  a  small  prof- 
it is  derived,  which  increasai  at  the  fifth,  and  at 
the  sixth  year  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  cov- 
ered.   It  IS  however  between  the  seventh  and  tweUth 
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nod  of  tbe  gatlicring  T&riea  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Boil  upon  wkich  tbe  plants  are  grown.  In 
drj  placea  tiiey  are  generally  considered  ready 
BDoat  the  end  of  July ;  but  in  damp  "•■—^ — -  - 
later  period  is  set  down.  The  fruit  do< 
kll  at  once ;  eomedmcs,  indee<1,  aa  man}'  as  iodt 
diSereut  gatherinjgs  are  neccMsry. 

In  the  Ionian  Mands  some  teir  j'ears  ago,  a  very 
dangerous  custom  became  prevalent  amongat  the 
nne-growers,  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  Irom  the  stems  of  the  plants,  when 
vhen  they  had  attained  about  three  or  fonr  yean' 
growth ;  the  effect  of  this  was  in  a  measure  to  ai^ 
rest  the  free  circulation  of  tbe  sap,  and  so  to  confine 
it  to  the  branches  :  more  fruit  wu  thus  produced, 
but  what  was  gained  in  quantity  was  lost  m  quality, 
the  &uit  being  di'.void  oi  the  sweetness  peculiar  to 
g^ood  corranta.  The  fruit  was  also  much  larger  in 
size,  but  owing  to  the  imperfectly  formed  juice  it 
was  not  adaptca  for  keeping,  as  it  soon  turned  sour. 
The  introduction  into  Fatras  of  this  system,  which 
not  only  affected  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  which 
also  went  far  towards  shortening  the  life  of  the 
plant  by  overloading  the  branches  with  sap,  and 
weakening  tbe  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  met  with  a 
strong  prohibition  from  the  Greek  government. 

Currants  usually  arrive  in  barrels  of  aboat  two 
and  a  half  and  three  hundredweights  each.  As 
many  as  755,462  hundredweights  were  imported  in- 
to this  country  in  186J,  and  these  chiefly  from 
Patras,  Corfu,  Ithaca,  Licata,  Zante,  and  tbe  Lipari 
Islands.  Tbe  quantity  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  same  year  was  over  750,000  hundred- 
weights. Of  raisins  the  imports  were  359,216  hun- 
dredweights, and  of  these  303,082  hundredweights 
were  entered  for  home  consumption.  Raisins  and 
currants  are  ciiai^ed  with  a  uniform  duty  of  seven 
shillings  per  hundredweight. 

As  regards  a^,  it  may  be  siud  that  a  vine,  like 
the  oak,  remains  sound  for  centuries.  Fliny,  in- 
deed, spaaks  of  a  vine  of  tbe  age  of  GOO  years ;  and 
there  are  oroob  of  whole  vineyards  in  Italy  and 
France  thw  produce  abundance  of  fruit  now,  having 
performed  like  duties  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  an  old 
vine  at  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  the  stem  of 
which  measured  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  which  was  then  about  100  years  old.  But  vines 
have  even  been  known  to  produce  trunks  large 
«nou3U  for  sawing  up  into  planks,  and  working  into 
ar^cles  of  furniture,  for  which  purpose  the  wood  is 
well  adapted,  as  it  is  very  tough.  The  vine  in  this 
country  does  not,  of  course,  grow  to  bo  large  a  size 
as  abroad,  and  we  shonld  look  in  vain  for  such  a 
monster  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions,  and  of  wbich 
he  states  that  two  men  with  outstretched  arm.s  could 
not  encircle  its  stem. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  vine,  wine,  as  we  have 
befot«  said,  is  the  most  important.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  grapes  in  their  dried  state,  ^  namely,  rai- 
sins and  currants ;  and  liistly,  grapes,  properly  so 
called,  —  uudried,  or  fresh  grapes.  The  quantities 
imported  of  these  arc  not  very  great ;  what  are  seen 
in  our  shops  are  chiefly  known  as  Portugal  and 
Hambro' grapes,  the  lattiir  being  grown  on  the  Rhine 
and  brought  here  vi&  Hamburg.  They  come  in 
neat  round  baskets,  each  containing  twelve  pounds 
of  fruit:  and  from  Portugal  in  jars,  packed  in  saw- 
dust. 

Hius  we  have  seen  bow  varied  are  the  products 
of  one  plant.  The  common  grape-vine  is  but  one 
example  out  of  many  of  the  value  and  importance 


of  man's  art  and  genius  in  wotting  upon  God's  ere- 
ated  works,  and  by  cultivation  prodocine  both  vari- 
ety and  beauty.  Creation  of  a  distinct  form  is  alone 
lie  work  of  an  almighty  power;  but  it  is  to  nan's 
honor  as  well  is  to  God's  glory,  that  the  great  works 
of  Nature  should  be  developed  and  diversified  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  whom  God  has 
placed  ufion  the  earth  to  till  it,  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  thereof 


THE  PIRATE'S  THUMB, 
r. — THE  admiral's  betubn. 
It  seems  only  yest«rday  that  I  was  fcut  six  years 
old,  and  was  standing  on  the  lawn  of  our  house, 
fourteen  miles  from  Dorchester,  holding  my  moth- 
er's hand,  and,  with  my  brother  Ned,  waiting  for 
tbe  arrival  of  my  &ther,  the  admiral,  who  had  Just 


landed  from  a  c 


e  afrer  slavers  on  the  African 


It  was  about  the  year  1783,  and  my  father  had 

written  to  tell  my  mother  that  be  should  post  from 
Plymouth,  where  his  vessel  lav.  The  bells  were 
clashing  out  in  (he  village  steeple  for  King  George's 
birthday,  bnt  I,  somehow  or  other,  associated  all 
the  rejoicings  with  the  anticipations  of  my  father's 
return.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  the  men  were 
shouting  across  a  distant  upland  as  they  brought 
the  last  load  home  to  the  farm  stackyard.  Those 
shouta,  too,  I  blended  somehow  with  the  happy  feel- 
ing of  expectancy.    Even  the  veiy  sunset,  that  was 


bat,  his 

satin  knee-breeches,  his  white  silk  stockings,  and  his 
gold-buckled  shoes.  I  remembered,  too,  his  grave 
pacings  aAer  dinner  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck 
—  as  be  called  the  space  by  the  front  windows  of  our 
dining-room  —  when  the  folding-doors  were  thrown 
open.  I  remembered  bow  be  used  to  occasionally 
turn  aside  into  the  hall  and  tap  the  big  barometer, 
then  shake  bis  bead,  and  resume  his  riient  pacines. 
I  remembered,  also,  his  having  a  mast  erected  in  trio 
Dutch  garden,  on  which  on  certain  days,  tbe  Union 
Jack  was  hoisted  with  a  salvo  from  an  old  ship's 
cannon  that  was  kept  in  the  barness-room.  Mv 
brother  Ned,  three  years  older  than  myself,  baa, 
when  we  were  reading  togetiier,  and  resolving  on 
becoming  future  Robinson  Crusoes,  taught  me  to 
associate  my  father  with  all  the  naval  heroes  who 
ever  fought  agunst  the  enemies  of  England,  from 
Drake  and  Froblsber  down  to  Blake  and  old  Ben- 
bow.  I  always,  I  know,  pictured  him  erect  on  his 
quarter-deck,  with  bis  hand  on  hu  sword,  and  can- 
non-shot as  large  as  Dutch  cheeses  flying  thick 
around  him.  Pi^rhaps  1  and  Ned  partly  derived 
this  somewhat  exa^erated  impression  from  an  old 
engraving  of  Benbow  which  hung  in  the  dining-room. 
Ojr  notion  of  an  African  cruise  was  boarding  sla- 
vers, cutting  down  savage-looking  men  in  straw 
hats,  and  with  half  a  dozen  pistols  in  their  belle, 
and  splashing  grape^shot  into  scurrying  fleets  of 
black  men's  many-paddled  canoes. 

A  small  brown  cloud  of  dust  grew  nearer  and 
larger-  Suddenly,  from  the  brown  cloud  emerged 
a  large  yellow  travelling  carriage,  four  white  horses, 

'   '        postilions  in  scarlet  jackets.     My  r    '' 
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quietly  ont;  another  moment,  and  my  mother  wu 
in  fail  arms;  tben  he  tumad  to  ni  and  kissed  aa 
composedly.  Hu  wm  a  reseirved  man,  and  made 
□o  great  diiplay  of  afiuution.  His  lugj^age  iraa  a 
largB  tul«8cope,  a  ^y  and  red  parrot,  some  charts, 
two  valisee,  and  his  soord'.  . 

"  Why,  papa,"  said  Ned,  looking  ap  at  the  car- 
riage, "  yoo  've  i^t  Robinsoa  Crtuoe's  Friday  with 
yuu.     Look,  mamma,  —  look,  Fred ;  it  is,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

There  was  indeed  a  black  servant  in  our  unirorm 
■Itling  (cnnning  eood-naturedly  on  the  dickey,  with 
a  laritc  live  tortoue  nndur  his  ann. 

"Friday?  No;  that's  Monday,"  said  my  father, 
nailing ;  "  that  'b  bia  name,  for  that  is  the  day  ne 
picked  bim  up,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  lale  of  France.  There  was  be  and  hie  brother ; 
they  'd  drifted  in  a  canoe  three  hundred  miles,  and 
they  were  sinking  when  we  found  tbem.  Were  n't 
p>D,  Monday  ?  " 

"  And.  mj  dear,"  said  my  father  to  my  mother, 
"  I  'tq  taken  him  as  my  footman.  He 's  too  nseful 
a  fellow  for  a  ship's  cook.  I  sent  his  brother  in  the 
Thunderer  to  the  West  Indies.  We  foand  him 
rery  ijuwrolsoroe  and  revengeful." 

Monday  ventured  a  remark,  intensified  by  an 
oatii.— 

"  Ciesar,  him bad  temper,  when  him  blood 

o  more  swearing 
',  footmen  never 

Hr  mother  looked  rather  alarmed  at  the  new  do- 
mestic, and  drew  us  back  Irom  the  tortoise,  who 
had  just  put  out  his  head  snail-like  to  reconnoitre 
his  new  quarters. 

"  Polly,  my  dear,"  «iid  my  father,  "  Monday 
saved  my  life  in  Old  Calabar.  A  shark  bad  all 
but  snapped  me,  but  he  dived  under  him  with  a 
knife,     liid  n't  you,  Monday  '/ " 

"  Caught  him  under  third  rib,  Massa  Uainbier; 
but  them  ground  shark  bery hard  to  kill." 

"  Monday,"  said  my  father,  ■'  no  one  ever  swcara 
in  England  except  on  board  ship." 

"Bery  true,  massa  —  dumb,  massa  —  bery  true. 
No  onu  swear  in  England,  —  not  even  postilion, 
when  wheel  come  off,  —  ah '! " 

"  Quite  right,  Monday,"  said  my  father,  smiling 
at  tho  man's  ipiickness',  "1  forgot  Yes,  postilions 
Rometimus  do.  But  mind,  Monday,  if  you  imitate 
postilions,  though  yon  have  no  wheel  to  come  otT, 
Toii  go  back  to  sea  and  the  caboose  instanter. 
Now,  mind  that,  my  man." 

II.  —  MOXD.IV. 
Yk.^us  went  on,  and  Monday  grew  into  one  of 
the  most  faithful  and  adniirablu  of  servants.  My 
poor  fjtther  was  killed  in  tlie  great  battle  of  the 
glorious  1st  of  June,  and  I^luiiday  became  not  only 
a  playmate  but  a  sort  of  guardian  to  us  boys.  He 
chmtwd  walnut-trees  for  us,  he  scaled  old  ruins  for 
hawks'  nests,  hs  laid  our  night-Iinca  for  m>,  he  drove 
olT  violent  bulb  that  cha'cd  us  in  meadows  inter- 
sectoit  by  "  tronty "  brooks,  and  he  even  fought 
faruiers'  men  who  caught  us  under  suspicions  cir- 
cum.<tance3  in  chorry  orchards.  A  daring  thouRh 
a  bad  rider,  he  broku  in  wild  eoll<<  for  our  special 
riding.  He  followed  us  in  couning,  ho  helped  us 
in  ferreting;  in  fact,  till  we  went  to  Rugby,  and 
from  there  to  college,  Monday  was  our  inseparable 
benebman,  a  servantof  wboseentire  trustworthiness 
my  mother  never  enttirtained  a  mistrustful  thought. 


On  one  occasion,  and  one  occasion  only,  at  a  vil- 
lage club  festival,  Monday  got  drunk,  and  fought  in 
Boccession  four  championi  of  a  rival  parish  who  hod 
dared  to  uphold  republican  opinions,  praise  the 
French,  and  deprecat*  Lord  Howe's  victory.  The 
quantity  of  beer  forced  upon  Monday  by  his  ad- 
mirers on  this  occasion,  however,  Anally  led  to  bis 
doleful  fall,  —  in  fact,  to  tell  the  sober  truth,  to  sev- 
eral f^ls. 

It  was  the  year  before  I  attained  my  majority 
that  the  failure  of  a  bank  at  Exeter,  and  a  long 
scries  of  frauds  and  forgeries  committed  by  our  too- 
trusted  family  lawyer,  reduced  my  mother's  prop- 
erty to  a  bare  fonr  hundred  a  year.  It  became, 
therefore,  necessary  for  Ned  to  at  once  relinquish 
his  intention  of  entering  the  Enginecis,  and  for  me 
to  abandon  my  hope  of  distingoishing  myself  at  the 
bar.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  parttcnlarly  for  Ned ; 
but  we  did  it,  and  both  entered  the  house  of  a  We-'t 
Indian  lirm,  — MuUbrd  and  Snargate,  in  Abchurch 
Lane,  our  mother  living  witl^  us  in  very  nice 
lodgings  in  Gower  Street,  where  Monday  —  now  a 
man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  —  continued  our 
faithful  and  devoted  servant,  just  as  cheerfiit,  will- 
ing, and  indefatigable  as  bo  had  been  when  he  was 
first  set  down  at.  oar  door  in  Dorsetshire  fourteen 
yeaia  before  with  a  live  tortoise  under  bis  arm. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  tita  third  year  of  our  mercan- 
tile life  that  our  head  nartner,  Mr.  Mulfbrd,  one 
morning  called  mo  into  iiis  room,  where  Ned  was 
at  work  with  him  auditing  some  Jamaica  accounts. 

"  Gainbier,  my  boy,"  he  said,  looking  up  from 
the  red  lines  he  was  ruling  in  an  enormous  ledger, 
and  handing  me  a  bank-note,  "  I  want  you  to  go 
to  the  poet-offico  with  this  one  thousand  poumi 
note.  Put  it  in  an  envelop  at  once,  and  direct  it 
to  our  consignees,  HaberGeld  and  Holmwood,  John 
Street,  Bristol.  Mind,  post  it  witli  your  own 
bauds ;  for  it  must  reach  before  to-morrow  night, 
to  catch  the  vessel  ibr  Barbadocs.  Here,  Ned  nae 
got  some  news  of  your  black  servant's  brother  from 
a  We»t  Indian  paper." 

'■O,  Fred  — ''Ned  began. 

"Not  a  word  now,  Ned,"  sud  Mr.  Mulford  se- 
verely.   "  Go  on.    liwee  six  four,  sixteen  two." 

"  Three  six  four,  sixteen  two." 

I  left  them  at  their  work,  and  went  into  my  own 
room.  I  found  two  ship-brokers  waiting  to  sec  me, 
and  Monday  with  a  message  from  my  mother,  upon 
some  business  she  wished  me  to  see  her  lawyer 
about.  It  wanted  only  twenty  minutes  to  the  post 
time.  In  my  burry  and  vexation  I  hastily  directed 
the  letter  with  the  bank-note,  and  gave  it  to  Mon- 
day, with  spuclal  directions  to  post  it.  Monday 
told  nie  afterwards  that  he  hail  punctually  posted  it 
ten  minutes  before  the  box  closed. 

Tlio  Jamaica  paper  Nod  referred  to  contained 
bad  news  of  Ctcsar.  He  had  long  become  drunken, 
vicious,  thievLih,  and  mutinous,  and  bad  once  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  vard-arm  for  stabbing  a  boat- 
swain when  off  Madagascsr.  The  paper  I'cnt  on 
to  say.  that  on  Juno  7,  1801,  while  the  Thunderer 
lay  on  Lagos  Itiver,  Cicsar  hail  jumped  overboard 
with  tlie  intention  of  deserting.  He  was  seen  in 
the  water,  and  a  boat  instantly  lowered  to  pursue 
bim.  All  at  once  a  shark  wu  seen  to  turn  and 
snap  at  liiin,  and  presently  blood  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  sailor*  stopped  rowing,  horror- 
struck,  and  pulled  back  to  tne  vessel.  A  shout 
from  the  deck,  a  bowl,  in  fact,  of  rage  and  horror 
made  them  turn  ronnd  ;  they  then  saw  Cesar  ris- 
ing, not  far  from  the  shore,  and  taken  on  board  a 
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fouTteeo-paddled  canoe,  which  inataatlj'  pulled  up  a 
muddy  creek,  and  puaed  out  of  light  under  tlie 
mftDgrove  branches.  Directly  ther  reached  the 
vesau  they  dticovered  the  cause  of  tjuit  heart-rend- 
ing shout.  Caeax  bad  leaped  orerboard,  out  of 
revenge,  with  the  captain's  dutd,^a  fine  boy,  the 
delight  of  his  Either  and  the  crew,  and,  being 
chaMil  by  a  shark,  had  thrown  him  tHc  child  to 
gt<m  his  porauiL 

We  told  this  horrible  story  to  Monday,  who 
seemed  lo  take  it  deeply  to  heart  He  tOMed  his 
arms  up,  sod  tears  came  into  hie  eyes. 

"  Same  father,"  he  said,  "  different  hearts.  Biax 
always  bery  bsid  when  blood  up.  Old  nigger 
nuise  told  me  he  atnick  great  monkey  FeUsh 
when  be  could  hardly  walk.  'Scape  shark,  Uassa 
Gambler,  but  no  'scape  Debil,  I  think." 

To  our  utter  astonishment  and  infinite  regret, 
two  days  aller  that,  Monday,  who  had  been  sent 
with  a  money  letter  and  some  messages  to  the  West 
India  Docks  to  n  clptain  of  one  of  our  veajels, 
never  letumed.  We  set  a  Bow  Street  runner  to 
search  for  him,  we  informed  the  patrol  all  dirough 
Botherhithe  and  Wapping,  we  wi«te  to  a  maffts- 
trate,  we  adverUsed,  but  all  in  vun,  —  Monday 
never  returned. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  businesa  ?  "  I  said  to 
Ned  one  day  in  the  office.  "It  couldn't  be  that 
twenty  pounds." 

I  thought  Ned  would  have  struck  me,  but  he 
only  saia  coldly,— 

"  Fred,  I  am  Hshamod  of  you.  Business  makes 
yon  cruel  and  suspicious.  I  would  trust  Monday, 
even  now,  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  never 
care  to  count  the  eold  liist. 

Just  then  Mr.  Miiubrd  entered  the  office,  hot  and 
agitated. 

''  Heie  's  a  pretty  thing,"  he  said, "  Gainbier ;  that 
one  thousand-pound  note  has  never  reached  Habei^ 
field  and  Holmwood.  Are  you  sure  you  put  it  in 
yom^elf  ?  " 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  head  and  my  brain 
swim  as  I  raplied  falteriu^y, — 

"No,  I  was  very  busy  at  post-time.  I  sent  it  by 
Monday." 

"  Then  that 's  what  the  villain  bolted  with,  of 
conrBe,"  said  Mr.  Hulford. 

I  hung  my  head  like  a  detected  schoolboy.  I  felt 
Utterly  tlie  result  of  my  oarelessoess,  the  hopeleet- 
ness  of  repairing  it. 

Ned  thought  for  a  moment,  and  lut  his  pen.  Then 
ha  rose  and  jammed  on  his  hat. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  still  believe  in  Monday,  —  the 
note  has  been  lost.  Fied,  let  us  ma  to  Uie  post-of- 
fice and  make  inquirieti.  Strange  things  sometimes 
happen  to  men  of  business  in  a  hnrry ;  and  unless  1 
hear  Monday  own  it,  I  will  never  believe  he  t<>oic 
that  money.  My  belief  with  the  Seconil  lot  is,  that 
he  was  decoyed  into  some  brandy  shop,  and  there 
drugged  and  murdered,  No,  1 11  never  give  up  my 
belief  in  Monday." 

"  The  delay  with  that  money  may  ruin  our  con- 
signees," said  Mr.  Mnlford.  "  They  will  not  send 
IM  si^^ar  vessels  till  they  bear,  and  so  we  shall  loee 
the  market.  O,  yO',:ccnian,  unwise  young  man,  how 
oontd  yon  ever  trust  wat  black  scouodrel '! " 

I  put  on  my  hat,  and  I  and  Ned  ran  like  madmen 
to  lAnnbard  Street.  No  hackney-coach  could  keep 
pace  with  us  at  all.  We  rushed  braathkn  into  the 
Lost-Letter  Office,  —  then  a  shambling,  miserable 
litde  room,  ill-ordered  and  lazily  superintended  by 
three  or  four  careless,  badly  paid  clerks.     We  told 


them  cautiously  that  we  had  lost  a  lelCor  posted  on 
such  a  dale,  and  directed  to  Slessrs.  Ilaberfield  and 
Holmwood,  John  Street,  Bristol. 

No,  —  no  such  letter  in  the  pigeon-holes, 

"  Or  perfiaps,"  said  Ned,  "  In  a  hurry,  misdirected 
Measis.  HaberHeld  and  Holmwood,  Bristol  Street, 
London."  • 

"  No."      This  reply  was  said  with  a  cold  reserve. 

"  Or  perhaps,"  said  I,  "  to  Messrs.  Mulford  and 
Sna:^ate,  Abchurch  Stieet,  Bristol." 

The  clerk  looke<l  over  the  railing,  as  if  beaten  at 
a  game  of  skill,  and  slowly  handed  me  a  lutter.  My 
heart  seemed  to  swell  as  large  us  a  quartern  loaf. 
It  was  the  letter,  the  aeil  was  unbrokuu.  My  eyes 
and  Ned's  met,—  he  too  saw  it  was  the  letter. 

"  What  Li  there  to  pay  ?  "  said  I,  coolly. 

"  Sixpence." 

I  paid  the  aispence.  I  never  parted  with  six- 
pence with  less  regret,  and  we  hurried  out  of  the 

I  tore  open  the  envelop,  which  was  covered  with 
postmen's  annotations.  'There  was  the  bran  new 
thousand-pound  note.     We  danced  for  joy. 

"  So  poor  Monday  was  innocent  after  all,  you  see, 
Fred,"  cried  my  brother.  I  was  almost  too  pleased 
to  care  whether  be  was  or  was  not. 

Four  years  afler  tliis  remarkable  and  fortunate 
recovery,  my  brother  Ned  went  out  tf  Jamaica,  to 
conduct  our. agency  there,  and  I  became  a  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  m  Abchurch  Lane.  Ten  [iiontlis 
after  my  brother's  departure,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  him,  dated  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Au- 
gMt,  1805 :  — 

Mr  CEiR  Brothee, — 

But  J  need  scarcely  recapitulate  the  commercial 


I  have  now  something  to  lett  you  that  will  indeed 
astonish  you.  We  have  been  tonnented  for  six  months 
post  by  a  pirate  schooner,  that  has  iiiLercepted  onr  fish- 
iDg  vessels,  nad  unce  or  twice  carried  off  the  smaller 
mcrctmut  eliipa  belween  here  aiiil  Cuba,  and  New  Or- 
leans. The  vessel  wa4  commaiidud,  it  was  reported,  by 
a  negro,  —  a  rnnaway  mnn^f-ivar's  man,  —  n  rascal  of 
BOmc  jiarts,  snd  of  ctiuiU  coumie  and  cruelly.  The 
moment  a  small  vessel  cnme  within  range,  this  blood- 
thirsty sconndrel  would  hoist  hi^i  black  flac.  poor  in  two 
or  three  broadsides,  and  instantly  board,  his  men  dash- 
ing in  liand-Rronadei  and  bottles  lull  of  gunpowder  with 
a  match  In  each,  and  loapinE  down  on  the  terrifiod  crew, 
sabre  and  knitt  in  hand.  'I'be  momunt  they  look  a  vea- 
sel  this  monster  used  to  nail  down  the  hatches,  put  sen- 
tinels at  the  cabin  doors,  then  call  u|>  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers one  by  one,  and  put  them  to  various  horrible 
dcalUs.  Well,  this  sort  of  ihiog  ncnl  On  for  some  lime, 
till  at  last  we  KJnf^slon  people  t;reir  rather  8ava!;e,  nnd 
deteriiiine't,  ro't  what  inielit,  to  bnm  out  this  hornet's 
ncBL  So  Alfred  llawson  (dint's  one  of  our  ma;iistratesj 
hired  one  of  the  Isrifcvt  and  fastest  Hrhooners  that  could 
be  Koc  at  Porto  Bico,  manned  it  with  a  tremendous 
devil-mav-care  Crew  of  volunleera  from  this  island,  and 
armed  ui  all  to  the  teeth.  He  then  —  very  clever  it  was 
—  turned  tbe  vessel  into  a  tire-ship,  stuffed  it  full  of 
powder  cvLrjwherc;  if  we  were  beaten,  we  could. then 
pretend  to  desert  the  vessel,  snd  leave  it  with  n  tima- 
malch  burning,  and  if  the  beasts  drove  us  off,  we  could 
part  from  Ihcm  with  a  fair  chance  of  sending  them 
nicely  np  lu  the  moon.  We  set  out  one  fine  dny,  and 
sure  enough,  two  hours  from  Kingston,  who  sbould  bear 
down  upon  ns  but  K1  Negro  Capitano.  all  hot.  Thdr 
first  well-aimed  Rhot  bnini^ht  down  One  of  our  miren, 
and  before  we  conid  recover  the  confiision'of  tins,  thsir 
boaiders  were  on  ni.  Wo  stood  firm  lo  receive  tbea, 
but  they  poured  dovra  in  such  numbers  —  Creoles,  Mes- 
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t§o"  Necn»,  SpaDiards.  UinKms ;   straw   huts,  red 
a^haxpa.  Ml  uu  —  that  [faef  soon  drars  us  to  tlie 
qa*mr-ried>,  wiib  heav;  lots  too,  work  our  cutl« 
and  bosrdme-pikea  ns  we  mifcht,  —  and  as,  by  Juve, 
lijj,  fiw  »ur  blood  was  now  pretty  wcU  np.     Well, 
were  mu-nambercil,  thiLt'a  a  tact.     Then;  wa^  no  stc 
in^  ail  to  ten.    We  mad?  for  (ho  boats,  and  lowered 
tfci'Di  jTciiy  iinick,  too,  those  who  were  left  of  m. 
of  I..'  j,in  doTTi  safe,  — I  Btnoni;  them,  but  not  h; 
m«n^  first.  F>cd,  —  st'Uptltedsbot.and  jtuit  nsn-e 
pDr.'iiDi;  off  who  sboald  I  Me  grinning  thrvoxh  the 
faosTdinc-necxiiit;  above  bat  El  Ne^ro  Cu|iitano  bin     " 
and  wIhi  lUi  von  think  this  Kl  Negro  Citnitanu 
Whv,  onr  friBod  MoBday.  — fiMil!      0.  I  shall  i 
bdiere  in   Liuuan   naturo  a^u.     Only  think  of  that 
Imfjhin^  feUuir  who  used  In  uuirns  on  hi«  «huuldei 
anj  hdp  lu  to  steal  old  Furmcr  Wood's  apples.     Tl 
wi-rst  of  it,  iMirtTcr,  to  rini.-=ti,  \r!Li  thnt  the  rogiica  p 
oci  ihe  tnilch.  and  gnred  tho  ship  for  thtir  own  use. 

III.  —  ausa  IS  cii.iiNa. 


Ned  wis  quite  right    Three  years  after  this  EI 
Negro  Capitanu  grew  so  desperate  and  troublesome 
(o  ue  Jamaica  mcrchanls,  that  three  armed  ecboon' 
en  wore  fitted  out  to   Julkiw  him   to  the  TerapJn 
Ker,  the  litUe  siuid  island  which  Mondaj'bad  forti- 
fied.    The  resiatanpe  was  desin'ratv,  Ijiit  two  thinls 
of  Ike  pirates  were  eventually  shot  down,  and  lie  and 
louT  of  lus  officers  were  toLea,  and  :^iit  to  lMi<;Iand 
for  ttiaL     I  wai  abroad  at  the  time   on  business ; 
whtat  1  r«turtfcd  tlie  trial  was  over,  and  Monday  anil 
his  Ibur  L-omrailea  were  swingii^  in  eliaiin  at  ISluuk- 
w«U  Point.      Mr.  Mulford  went  to  Ihe  trial,  and  re c- 
ogniaed  our  black  fuutiaan,  now  B(:am;i],  fiirocioi 
■•d  dispcrate,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  leave 
nait  him  afterwards  in  the  i^anili'inned  ('ell.     I  sj 
bam  the  papers  that  the  villUn  fought  di's|H'rati:'] 
in    the    pruoa-room   as  he  wm  beiii^  piiiionird,  ai 
■early  Urangled  two  of  the  turnkeys  aud  the  b&a 
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It  wai  about  three  years  after  the  tri:il  that  I 
Ned.  Qast  returned  from  Jamaica)  were  walkin;; 
down  Cheapside.  fiill  of  talk  of  old  frii-nds  and  old 
timef.  I  was  propoiindinj;.  to  tiis  infinite  auiiuie- 
ment.  an  old  eccentric  theory  of  mine  .iboiit  trans- 
m^ation,  —  "  diving  "  a.s  I  called  it 

•-  Men  come  up  ^lin,"  I  said.  **  dcpi-nd  upon  it, 
Sed  :  same  faccs.sanie  charaetem, with  fVesh  holies, 
that  *s  all-  I  met  Francis  the  First  vo-'tiTiLty.  driv- 
ing a  Kcn.sin;itoii  'bus,  —  the  lon;^  bis  nose,  small 
iDOUtb.  pipgy  eyes ;  he  wns  pompous,  aallant,  and  full 
oTfiglit  rs  ever.  No  u"c  talking  to  him  about  that 
ioipriM>n:aent  in  Spain,  but  the  same  man.  Socra- 
tes. ^ —  smib-nose,  high  cheek-bones,  big  brow,  look 
of  roarw!  lionesty,  —  keeps  a  second-hand  book-shop 
in  H<jH>oni.  I  »aw  Hcnir  tlie  Eighth  the  other  day 
at  a  butcher's  doer  in  Newsate  Mai-kct.  lie's  a 
Mormon  now,  and  has  written  anti-pa]»l  p.implilets 
on  Spiritual  'Wives.  O,  they  come  up  again; 
thirv  'vc  only  been  hiding." 

Ned  langhed.  and  said,  "Mad  as  ever." 

Thfn  we  agreed  to  call  for  Jones,  a  man  we  knew 
hi  l/Mhbnrv,  and  po  and  dine  at  Greenwich,  at  Ihe 
Tra&ljtar-.'and  so  we  did. 

We  had  the  Dolphin  room,  and  after  dlnncrwc.it 
oat  on  the  bal'-ony  to  see  the  grand  old  river  turn 
intn  Baroimdy  in  the  sunset  \  then,  as  twili');ht  enmc 
on,  the.  veseeN  and  b.iiwes  grow  more  speetral,  and 
•teal  by  in  aVhortly  fiwhi 
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divers.  Suppose  we  found  Bl  Hegro  Capitano  a 
cook  on  board  a  Mai^^te  Heamer  ?  Be  kind  enough, 
old  boy,  to  touch  that  bell.  They  're  got  very  good 
weeds  here,  I  'm  told." 

All  at  once,  as  we  leaned  over  the  b*leoay  smok- 
ing, Ned,  who  was  always  full  (^fiin  and  advcntore, 
proposed  a  wild  scheme. 

"  Suppose,  Fred,"  ho  said,  holiMng  his  cigar  up 
like  a  torch,  "we  wah  till  the  mo«Hi  rise,  — it  risee 
early  to-nieht,  and  it  is  a  young  one,  it  won't  pve 
too  much  light,  —  and  then  wo  take  a  boat,  pull  to 
Blackwall  Point,  and  see  that  old  friend  of  ours,  that 
horrible  raseal,  Monday;  I  want  a  lock  of  his  cnrly 
hair  as  a  keepsake.  I  want  Co  took  at  the  black 
article  under  the  miscroscope." 

"  But  suppose  we  were  seen  by  the  river  patrol, 
there  'd  be  a  pretty  row.  It  would  look  very  nice, 
Frederick  and  Edward  Gamlner.  City  Merchants, 
re?'pectably  dressed  men,  chained  with  stealing  a 
lock  of  linir  from  the  pirates'  gallows  at  Blackwall 
Point.     O.  if '" ■>-  " 

"  Nonse 


■r  do.- 
■e,  Fred,  pish.     1  thought  you  M  n 


"  O,  tlii'i 


fcr,"  said  Jones,  n  quiet  sort 
o  had  been  eating  and  drink- 
ing i^acidly.  "  'ITiey  'd  only  think  wa  were  exam- 
ining them ;  or  perhaps  take  us  for  sailors,  imbibing 
the  moral  efTeets  that  Townsend  brags  of  as  diirived 
from  such  ghsstly  exhibili'^ns.     Come  along,  boys." 

Wconlered  coffee,  took  a'Kiloria,"  paid  our  bill, 
and  oft' »8  went  ,We  hired  a  IxMit  and  pulled  it 
ourselves,  singing  a  West  Inditn  iiej^ro  war-chant 
HB  we  darted  rapidly,  and  with  a  steady  stroke,  to 
the  tjniet  bend  of  the  river  where  the  ghastly  triplft 
tramework  sliKid  dark  ng^nst  a  sky  just  flushed 
with  tho  earliest  dawn  of  moonliglrt.  'rhe  last  red 
glow  of  the  sunset  gleamed  1>ehind  the  black  fmme- 
vrork  of  the  cil'bi^t.whcrcfrora  dangled  Uiefivc  hide- 
ous, shrivelled  bundles.  A  crow,  late  to  rooi^t,  hov- 
ered near,  looking  through  the  wire  netwoi'k. 

"  By  Jove,  here  they  are,"  crietl  Ned,  driving  the 
boat's  nose  up  into  tjie  black  sludge,  from  which 
stuck  out  one  or  two  dry  and  mudrly  reciJs.  Ned 
and  I  laid  down  our  oars  and  leaped  on  shore, 
leaving  Jones  with  the  boat. 

'•  (rive  us  a  back,"  cried  Ned,  and  he  was  up  on 
my  shouhk'i's  in  a  luoraont,  close  lo  ihe  body  of  El 
Negro  Capitano. 

"  Ijook  aJivB,"  I  said,  "  Nitd  r  you  're  heavier  than, 
you  used  to  be,  and  I  should  n't  like  to  be  catighL"  -i 

Hadrowhis  knife  out,  cut  something,  then  jumpc^j 
down,  and  we  made  for  the  boat.  '' 

iday ;  t  knew  the  rascal's  shrivelled 
;.     It  looks  cruel,  even  now 
ho  was  longing  to  cut  our  throats,  if  he  was  *n 
ioncd.     Here 's  my  souvenir  of  him." 

He  held  up  in  triumph  his  trophy :  it  was 
lock  of  dry  olack  woo!,  —  it  was  the  pirate 
tain's  thumb. 

There,  Government  will  never  miss   thai , 

.     "  Now  then,  Jnn.'s,  back  wafer,  and  gii'c  wajl 


it  for 


:wo  Car 


thing  li>r  him)  as  wc  pulled  back 

■■  Well,"  he  I'aid,  "  Freii."  after  some  five  niinnte 

be.its  me  still,  to  think  Inw  liiat  Mond.iy  couli 

have  gone  to  Iho  had  so  suddenly.     1  rIi.iII  nlway 

keep  H'jjarate  in  my  mind  ihe  old  rervnnt,  an<l  th 

rale  thi;  brute  aftem-  irils  lieeniiic. 

It  W.1S  the  day  nft.T  thij  little 

■d"?  .iiquircmuul  of  his  kee]Kake,  that  my  brothel 

u  Kiyi-clf  were  coming  donn  Cornh" 


Coot^lc 


ETEET   SATURDAY. 


PIS.  II.  UN. 


U>  the  Bank.  Ned  had  been  baotering  me  again 
about  the  "  IKven,"  and  uking  me  to  show  him  one. 

"  Hiere,"  said  I,  pointing  to  a  naaing  scavenger's 
cart  1  "  look  at  that  dirt;  fellow  dnving ;  so  haid,  so 
vicious,  BO  crafty,  and  crneL     Do  yoo  know  him  ?  " 

Ned  did  not,  bj  any  means. 

"  That,"  said  I,  grandiloquently,  "is  Csssar  Bor- 
gia. 1  know  him  directly  from  the  old  medals  of 
him  shown  me  at  the  Museum  br  Mr-  Vanx,  only 
ten  days  ago.  Couldn't  mistake  him.  But  hush,  I 
see  he  doea  not  wish  to  be  recognized,  and  he  has 
just  BtOTiped  hia  cart  at  the  Yorkshire  Gray  for  a 
glass  of  gin." 

Fred  was  fond  of  this  wild  Bedlamite  theory  of 
mine,  and  laughed  u  nsual  in  his  hearty,  frank,  joy- 

"  Cknne,  cross  over,"  he  said ;  "  we  must  call  on 
that  stockbroker  just  opposite  the  Bank." 

Just  as  we  croased,  an  old  negro  croesing^weeper 
came  across  the  road  towards  us  with  eslenaed 
hand,  for  the  usual  penny.  We  came  full  bntt 
against  him.  Ned  drew  back,  and  laid  hold  of  my 
arm.  I  confess  I  felt  my  flesh  creep  and  my  eyes 
dilate. 

The  sweeper  himself  dropped  his  broom,  and 
seized  one  hand  of  Ned's  ana  one  of  mine.  It  was 
Monday,  come  down  from  the  ^bbet,  —  Monday, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  there  was  the  same 
large  droll  e^e,  the  same  form  and  manner,  more 
wnnklea,  white  hair,  but  sdll  the  same  man. 

He  was  almost  hysterical  in  bis  delight,  so  we 
drew  him  to  the  entrance  of  a  passage  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

"  O  Massa  Fred,"  he  s^d,  "  O  Massa  Ked,  how 
mother?  How  dear  misua?  0  dear,  0  Lor,' 
yon  thought  I  ran  away  with  twenty  pound  tnenty- 
eight  year  ago ;  no,  no,  not  old  Monday.  Press-gang 
seized  him  at  Wapping,  took  him  ofi*  to  Indian  sta- 
tion—kept  there  ten  years  —  then  run  away  —  nev- 
er asked  to  go  —  came  back  to  London  —  got  this 
crossing  —  made  money  here.  Last  week  Aldei^ 
man  Woodman  —  good  man,  pass  here  every  day  to 
business  —  leit  me  a  hnndred  pounds.  O,  ten 
years  I  have  got  that  twenty  pounds  of  yours,  Massa 
Gambier  dear,  and  brought  it  daily  to  this  ver^ 
crosang,  hoping  to  see  you  —  hear  of  you.     Here  it 

As  Monday  aaid  this  he  drew  from  a  nde  pocket 
of  his  long  soiled  scarlet  waistcoat  a  small,  greasy 
bag  of  gold,  and  pushed  it  into  my  hands. 

Tears  sprang  into  my  eyes  ;  as  for  Ned,  who  was 
always  more  impulsive  than  myself,  he  walked  away 
for  about  twenty  yards,  and  then  turned  back  ol>- 
viously  red  about  tiie  eyes.  We  both  shook  Monday 
by  the  hand,  and  be  grinned  and  danced  round  us, 
careless  of  the  whole  world  beside. 

"  But,  Monday,"  said  Ned,  severely,  as  if  still  al- 
most doubting  the  truth,  and  looking  scrutiniaingly  in 
Monday's  lace,  "how  did  this  arise,  — this  murder  at 
Jamaica,  your  turning  pirate  captain  ?  Who  was 
it,  if  it  was  n't  you,  who  was  tried  at  the  old  Bdley, 
and  is  now  swinging  in  chains  at  Blackwall  Point? 
Moreover,  —  mind  now,  man,  you 're  on  your  oath, — 
let  me  sec,  have  you  got  two  thumbs  ?  " 

Monday  smiled  quietly,  and  held  out  his  hands. 
The  thumbs  were  safely  on.  Then  he  ughed,  and 
beat  his  broom  thoughtfully  on  the  ground. 

"I  was  at  that  trial,  massa.  That  was  brother 
CKSar :  bad  lot  —  bery  bad  when  him  blood  was  up. 
Ncber  liked  white  man  after  Captain  of  Thunderer 
—  blood  always  up  after 


e  him  two  hnndred  lash  — 


We  looked  at  each  other,  —  we  saw  the  whole 
mistake  In  a  mootont,  I  put  back  the  twenty  pound* 
quietly  into  Monday's  hand,  then  I  whispered  lo  my 
brother,  and  he  nodded  approval. 

"Monday,"  I  said,  "if  on  inquiry  we  find  your 
character  since  you  left  us  has  been  good,  we  want 
you  to  come  back  and  live  with  us.  We  live  down 
in  Dorsetshire  near  the  old  place  now ;  I  am  mar- 
ried, and  there  are  three  fresh  little  Gambien  of  a 
new  race  for 

The  old  it 
da,  and  s 
Bless    you, 

"  You  II  find  I  've  been  steering  straight,  and  straight 
I  ^ways  hope  to  steer.  I  'm  doing  very  nicely 
here,  but,  bless  yon,  I  ^ould  like  to  die  onder  your 


DUMB    MEN'S  SPEECH. 


In  what  category  is  speech  to  be  arranged? 
Amongst  all  the  fnnctions  and  energies  of  man  by 
what  name  will  it  meet  correctly  be  labelled? 
Shall  we  call  it  an  endowment,  or  a  foculty,  or  an 
art,  or  what  ?  In  short,  what  U  speech  ?  Certain 
very  practical  results  depend  upon  the  answer. 
Without  doing  any  injustice  to  the  character  of 
rough-and-ready  replies,  it  may  be  tajd  that  the 
rough-and-ready  reply  to  these  questions  would  he 
that  speech  is  a  gift,  —  perbape  the  most  eminent 
of  all  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Creator, 
and  one,  therefore,  wuU  adapted  for  its  ezaltad  of- 
fice of  determining  the  line  of  severance  between 
the  brute  creation  and  humanity.  Superficial  as 
such  a  conclusion  unqueetioaably  is,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  it  had  dictated  our  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  treatment  of  the  dumb.  Say  that 
speech  is  an  endowment  of  human  nature,  and  it 
must  at  once  take  rank  with  the  other  endowments 
of  human  nature,  with  sifht  and  hearing  and  rea- 
son, and  the  rest.  It  may  have  iti  speciality,  it  may 
be  conspicuous  amon^^t  the  others  lor  its  dignity  or 
its  usefulness ;  but  simost  insensibly  we  shall  con- 
ceive of  it  as  being  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
associated  with  the  same  ideas  as  are  attached  to 
the  other  endowments  of  man.  One  of  the  meet 
obvious  and  the  moat  unassailable  of  such  ideas  is  the 
total  incapacity  of  man  himself  to  confer  upon  liia 
fellow'man  even  the  fiiintest  semblance  of  such 
gifts.  And  with  data  like  these,  it  is  almoet  an  ax- 
iom that,  in  directing  the  education  of  ooe  who  is 
deprived  of  speech,  you  must  accept  his  dumbness 
as  a  fact  which  is  altc^thcr  beyond  the  reach  of 
hope.  You  may  invest  him  with  substitutes  for 
speech  which  shall  be  more  or  leas  elHcient.  but  tliia 
sxallud  gift  of  speech  itself  it  is  manifestly  futile 
for  human  skill  to  think  of  bringing  into  exercise. 
You  will  ^ve  him  some  compensation  for  his  loss  by 
evoking  some  unusual  power  of  observation  and  by 
inventiw  new  artifices  of  expression ',  you  will  im- 
part to  Cm  a  marvellous  aptitude  in  the  languages 
of  the  hand  and  of  the  eve ;  but  this  spell  of  on  un- 
alterable silence  you  will  feel  that  a  creative  power 
alone  con  break. 

Such  a  position  seems  not  only  a  natural,  but  al- 
most an  inevitable,  deduction  from  the  very  loose 
idea  that  speech  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  en- 
dowments of  men.  The  fact  that  a  view  of  this 
kind  has  met  with  such  general  acceptance  mAkes 
ns  suapect  that  it  proMbly  represents  a  certAin 
amotmt  of  truth  upon  the  subject.     Yet  we  may  ra- 
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mmMj  chtSlenee  it,  and  uk  it  whether  it  fairly  em- 
bodiM  the  whole  truth  of  the  mntter?  irhether  it 

S'yta  a»  the  best  ponible  gnap  of  all  the  leading 
eta,  or  whether  it  ia  not  rather  cnlcuUted  to  ob- 
scure some  of  the  principal  avenues  of  thought,  and 
coDwqnentlj  to  bar  some  of  the  most  effective  lines 
of  action  which  another  aspect  would  suggest  7 
There  is  at  kU  ereats  one  conaderation  which 
aflbnts  »  presaroption,  though  not  a  proof,  that  the 
classification  of  speech  as  a  ^fl  is  iaade(|uate,  if  not 
abaotul«ly  incorrect;  for  it  a  undoubted  that  cer- 
tain of  the  lower  anitnala  are  able  to  acquire  a 
iiutnicr7  of  speech  so  perfect  is  to  represent  a  hu- 
man articulation  to  the  verjr  life.  Now,  sach  a  fact, 
when  once  established,  is  iramediatelj  fatal  to  the 
view  in  question.     Take  any  one  of  these  natural 

Sowen,  which  arc  beyond  all  dispute  most  properly 
eai^aEed  aa  gifto,  —  powen,  that  ii,  demanding 
no  skill  or  e&brt  on  the  part  of  the  Individual  ex- 
ercising tliem,  —  and  yon  cannot  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mimicry  of  them.  You  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, imagine  a  mimicry  of  sirfit  or  of  hearing.  I 
sar  then  that  the  &ct  that  speech  can  be  caricatured 
a^jrds  us  a  presumption  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  a  clanifioabon  which  e">upe  it  with  them. 
The  truth  probably  is  that,  in  tie  looseness  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  epeech  has  been  too  often  con- 


pected,  have  b^  the  transfer  been  renileredhopelessly 
iklie.  Thus,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  language,  as 
tLe  expreesion  of  reason,  is  the  noblest  and  the  diost 
distinguishing  gift  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
upon  man.  But  apply  such  a  statement  to  speech, 
and  wo  may  not  only  be  inclined  to  disMnt  from 
the  opinion  expressed,  but  wc  have  some  grounds 
for  asking  whetlier  i' 


LtaU. 


[^eurately  cal]^  a  gift 


Following  the  lead,  then,  of  this  preeumpti 
setting  ande  for  the  moment  the  conception  of 
speeiA  as  one  of  the  distinctive  gifta  of  — — 
let  UK  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  more  a 
ly  catalogued  as  an  art,  —  an  art  which  is 
teamed,  of  coane,  like  any  other  art,  by 
of  attttmpt  and  failare.  Through  its  investiture  as 
an  art.  it  at  once  aasumea  its  proper  place  as  the 
correlative  of  language,  which  everybody  has  now 
learned  to  call  a  science.  In  this  view,  a  correct 
deecription  of  the  facta  would  be  something  of  this 
kind '.  Man  i*  supplied  with  a  meebanbm  which  is 
capable  of  pnxtucinc  articulate  speech,  just  as  he  is 
supplied  with  a  mechaniam  which  ia  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, (or  example,  a  performance  on  the  piano- 
i>rt« ;  but  it  ia  lor  man  nimsetf  to  learn  to  use  this 
mechanism  with  competent  ikitl.  The  question 
then  ariiea.  How  does  be  learn  ?  by  what  M^ncy  is 
thia  mechanism  to  be  approached '/  Obviouily 
through  the  ear.  The  art  of  speech  h  acquired  by 
imitation.  The  possessor  of  this  vocal  mechanism 
becomes  aenaible,  through  the  ear,  of  the  use  to 
whioh  others  are  putting  it,  and  by  continued  at- 
tempts to  produce  the  tame  effects  which  he  hears 
from  them  he  gradually  acquires  a  perfect  command 
over  his  instrument,  and  articulates  with  fluency 
and  'ease.     Hence  we   are  furnished   with  an  ex- 

flanation  of  a  well-known  fact  about  the  dumb. 
loit  of  them  are  dumb,  because  they  are  deaf. 
They  cannot  articulate,  not  because  tiiey  are  de- 
prived  of  the  machineir  of  articulation,  but  because 
they  ax*  deprived  of  am  means  of  learning  to  put 
that  machinery  in    motion.      The    mechaoiim    ia 


there,  sometimes  without  a  sii^le  flaw  ii 
Etruction ;  but  it  ii  doomed  to  stand  eternally  idle, 
because  the  channel  through  which  it  la  commonly 
approached  is  closed. 

But  having  got  30  far,  we  are  immediately  con- 
fronted with  a  question  which,  if  it  can  bo  answered 
afKnoativcly,  must  rovolulionize  our  procedure  with 
deaf-mutism,  must  impose  upon  us  the  neces^Cy  of 
a  general,  if  not  a  uQivcniLl  abandonment  of  the 
language  of  the  fingers,  and  will  enable  us  efiectually 
to  rescue  these  wordless  sufferers  from  the  terrible 
isolation  of  tbetr  speechlessness.  Granted  that  a 
man  conunonly  learns  to  speak  by  the  almost  effort- 
leas  process  of  beanng  othera  speak ;  granted  that 
the  machinery  of  speech  is  most  naturally  and  moat 
eaaily  set  in  motion  through  the  intervention  of  the 
ear ;  yet,  if  this  bo  cloaca  from  birth,  is  there  n 
other  channel  through  which  the  latent  mechanisi 
of  articulation  can  be  reached?  Is  there  no  other 
faculty  through  whose  aid  these  slumbering  powera 
can  be  stirreil  into  activity,  and  -taught  t«  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  so  well  adapted  ?  In  a 
wora,  is  it  inevitable,  as  the  conventional  treatment 
of  them  naaumcs  it  ia,  that  the  deaf-and-dumb  aboold 
be  dcxpairingly  abandoned  to  their  speechlessness  ? 
or  is  it  possible  to  teach  the  silent  lips  to  apeak  ? 

For  eighty  years  past  such  a  poeaihility  has  been 
eagerly  asserted  by  Heinicke  and  bis  foUowera  in 
Germany.  The  utility  of  it  haa  been  aa  eagerly 
denied  by  the  AbbiS  de  I'Ep^e  in  France.  But  facta 
will  sne^  for  themaelvea.  Through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Continental  friend  1  was  recentiy  enabled 
to  visit  an  institution  in  Bmaaels,  which  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment  that  aucb  a  thing  is  possible, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  a  picked  individual  or  two 
gided  with  extraordinary  intelligence,  but  (it  seems 
safe  to  say)  in  evury  case,  provided  that  the  vocal 
organs  are  not  rendered  fatally  imperfect  by  malfor- 
mation. Moreover,  even  in  those  extremely  rare 
instances  where  the  mechanism  of  speech  was  in- 
complete, they  succeeded  in  producing  an  approxi- 
mation to  clear  utterance,  closer  or  more  remote, 
according  to  the  degree  of  defectiveness  in  the 
organs.  So  that  in  &at  house  of  the  dumb,  from 
the  beat  down  to  the  very  worst,  every  single  inmate 
could  speak.  The  dumb  are  received  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  the  conventional  system  of 
teaching  them  to  apeak  by  signs  is  totally  and  unex- 
ceptionally  abandoned,  and  each  individual  patient 
is  succeeefiilly  taught  to  speak  with  his  lips.  Of 
course,  the  labor  and  patience  expended  in  effecting 
these  results  is  stupendous. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  almost  auperho- 
man  self-control  that  vou  must  have,  if  you  would 
take  a  boy  who  is  aa  deaf  as  the  ground  bo  atands 
on,  and  ntt«r  an  articulate  sound  before  him  over 
and  over  again,  till  by  seeing  your  movements  he 
leams  to  reproduce  the  sound.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  tast  is  no  less  stupendous  than  the  im^- 
natJon  predicts.  Indeed,  as  I  watched  their  method, 
it  several  times  occurred  to  me  that  these  instructors 
must  have  thrown  up  their  work  in  despair  if  they 
had  not  been  doing  it  for  the  soke  of  their  religion. 
It  was,  in  truth,  in  the  name  of  Kvligion  that  the 
whole  of  this  unprecedented  labor  was  undertaken. 
In  words  of  their  own  framing,  "  to  inspire  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  with  the  love  of  our  holy  reli^on,  to  fbrm 
their  hearts  to  virtue,  to  develop  their  intelligence, 
in  short  to  restore  to  God  and  society  this  unnappy 
class,  —  such  is  the  task  which  we  undertake  in  this 
house."  Technically,  moreover,  the  house  was  a 
religious  house,  as  being  the  retreat  of  a  reUgious 
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order,    It  tru  fonaded  a 


some  twenty  yean  ago  hr 
D  enuDent  ecdesiaitic,  to  duttngtUBbed  for  Ub  ulf- 
■acrificiDg  works  of  benevolence  and  charity  u  to 
have  earned  the  title  of  the  Vincent  de  Paul  of 
B«lgiaoL  True  to  the  rcpatadon  of  tUe  founder,  a 
number  of  clurgyattacbed  toa  religious  brotherhood 
—  Lc«  Fr^res  da  la  Doctrine  Cbr^Cienne,  whoai  I 
found  by  converaatiOD  to  be  men  of  high  talent  and 
culture,  —  carried  on  this  work.  It  was  to  one  of 
these  brethren  so  engaged — Frfere  CyriUe  — that 
my  Brussels  friend  presented  me.  I  found  him  a 
bright,  accomplished  man,  in  the  best  yearsof  life, 
dressed  in  the  clerical  costume  of  his  country,  —  the 
long  black  cassock  with  that  interminable  row  of 
small  buttons  down  the  front,  and  his  beads  hung  at 
the  girdle,  and  ^e  Utile  close-fitting  black  cap,  — 
known  as  the  Solidee  (Soli  Deo)  — just  upon  the 
ciowa  of  tho  head.  Such  is  the  man  who  is  the 
leading  spirit  of  this  unique  establishment  Alter  a 
little  preliminary  conversation  he  proceeded  to  pilot 
ine  tiirough  the  house.  Promising  to  begin  with  the 
most  etemeotary  (ta^  of  the  education,  he  led  me 
first  into  a  laige  airy  room  fiCt«!d  with  ordinary 
Echool-ioom  desks,  ibrms,  blackboards,  diagrams, 
and  the  usual  apparatus  of  elementary  education. 
That  room  indeed  was  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  only  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  well-appouited 
school-room :  there  was  none  of  the  lamlliar  buzz  of 
ploddins  school-boys.  Here  sat  some  five-<u>d- 
twenty  ooys.  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old,  in 
some  cases  literally  struggling  to  imitate  the  lip- 
movementa  of  their  teacher,  and  making  thereby 
amsee  uncouth  and  various  enough ;  but  so  impres- 
sive was  the  silence  in  the  intervalti  of  their 
attempts,  that  one  quite  longed  for  some  of  those 
furtive  whispen  which  all  go  to  make  up  that  impal- 
pable sort  of  hum  which  is  one  of  the  bugbears  of 
the  schoolmaster-  These  boys  were  acqoiring  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  art  of  speech  under  the  tuition 
of  another  of  the  brethren,  —  also  a  cassocked  eecle- 
nastic, — who  seemed  blessed  with  an  amount  of 
forbearance  that  was  quite  angelic  The  earliest 
leseoD,  of  course,  was  the  articulation  of  single  open 
syllables,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  consonant  with  a  Towel 
attached.  The  proceap  by  which  this  was  attuned 
was,  I  obeerved,  twofold.  First,  simply  the  eye  of 
the  pupil  was  used.  The  teacher  articulated  in  a 
very  marked  manner  the  consonant  that  was  under 
notice.  By  signs  and  gestures  the  dumb  boy  was 
directed  to  watch  the  movement  minutely  and  to 
make  it  himself.  If  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  all 
well  and  good ;  the  object  was  achieved.  But  if  he 
litilcil,  as  was  often  the  case ;  if,  for  example,  instead 
of  nu)  be  articulated  ba,  then  the  sense  of  touch  was 
called  in  to  the  rescue.  The  teacher  felt  about  his 
own  oi^ans  to  see  exactly  how  tbey  were  affected 
by  bis  articulation  of  the  particular  consonant  which 
caused  the  dilGciilty.  Ho  would  find  that  there 
was,  perhaps,  a  movement  in  the  throat,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  the  lingeis  against  the  side  of  the  nose, 
that  a  current  of  air  wns  driven  down  the  nostrib 
by  the  articulaljon  in  question.  Having  discovered 
this,  he  took  the  boy's  finger  and  put  it  to  his  own 

Slhe  teacher's)  organ  and  articulated  the  consonant 
istinctly  and  npeatedly,  so  that  the  boy  should 
feel  exactly  what  the  uovement  of  the  part  was  that 
was  requited  of  him.     The  boy  was  then  directed  to 

fut  his  finger  upon  his  own  throat  or  nostril,  and 
y  his  own  movements  produce  the  same  impreesion 
upon  his  finger  as  was  produced  by  the  articulation 
oitlte  tuacber.  A  hundred  times  he  would  fiul; 
and  a  hundred  tiaiee  would  this  mnch-eadaring 


fi4re,  without  tl>e  faintest  shadow  of  impatjeocc  or 
irritaliott,  go  through  the  whole  ceiemonial  again. 

As  we  entered  Ute  room  this  mciiiod  was  beiu 
applied,  I  rtununber,  to  the  syllables  of  the  FnauA 
wcunl  — all  the  business  was  conducted  in  French 
—  Sotide.  The  frbre  hod  got  this  word  written  out 
upon  the  biaekboard,  syll^>le  b^  syllalile,  and  be 
was  articulating  it,  hissing  and  biting  off  the  couoo- 
nants  with  a  most  laborious  emphasis,  and  witfa  a 
considerable  pause  at  the  end  of  each.  So-itr^U. 
Uo3t  of  the  boys  in  his  class  seemed  to  succeed  toler- 
ably well  with  this  word ;  but  the  Mlure  of  ooe  poor 
lad  served  admirably  the  pui^Mxe  of  giving  one  an 
insight  into  the  system  of  instruction.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  catching  the  first  two  syllablea,  but  the 
lost  syllable  he  misa[^>rehended.  The  ftire  was 
quick  enough  to  detect  the  error,  even  amid  the 
many  voices,  in  a  moment.  He  snglad  the  boy  oat 
to  devote  some  special  cam  to  him.  "  So,  li,  de^' 
said  the  &^re,  making  quite  an  explooion  with  tbe 
last  syllable.  "Sa,  li,''  replied  the  anxious  boj-, 
drawing  out  the  vowels  to  an  inordinate  length  in 
his  care  to  be  right,  and  then,  as  though  quite  lost, 
gaziog  about  him  in  bewilderment  and  uLsmay ;  "  re," 
he  gueseed,  allersome  moments.  Tbefrere  shook  his 
head  ;  that  would  not  do.  "  So,  U,  dt,  —  de,  de,"  he 
r^ated.  "  So,  ii,"  said  the  boy,  with  great  delibei^ 
ation,  and  then  came  the  pause  of  perplexity  agaia ; 
"  ke,"  at  last  he  tried,  receiving  once  more,  of  courae, 
the  shake  of  the  he^  in  reply.  That  was  not  right. 
"  So,  Ii,  de,  dt,"  n^itcrated  this  delightfully  patieat 
triie,  taking  the  lad's  finger  and  putting  it  upon  the 
bal>of  his  own  throat,  that  he  might  feel  the  move- 
ment caused  by  the  articulation  <tf  the  tronbleoome 
sound.  The  boy  immediately  nodded  his  head  with 
evident  delight,  in  token  of  his  having  grasped  what 
was  meant.  Withdrawing  his  hand  From  bis  teiich- 
er,  he  b^an,  "  So,  Ii,"  then,  feeling  about  over  hii 
own  throat,  "  df,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
with  an  apparent  certitude  that  he  was  sayiiw  the 
right  thing.  The  task  was  accomplished.  "  So,  Ii, 
de,  —  Solide,"  recapitulated  the  fr^re.  "  Sotide,"  said 
the  boy  at  once,  in  three  distinct  bat  connected  syl- 
Ublee. 

This  amiable  and  persevering  teacher  went  on  to 
explain  to  me  that  Uivtng  achieved  the  pranDocia- 
tion  of  the  consonant,  he  should  be  able  after  some 
little  time  to  get  the  lad  to  pronounce  the  word  as 
it  should  be  in  good  French,  with  a  less  emphasis 
upon  tbu  last  syllable.  But  this  final  e  mute  of  the 
French  language  woe,  he  said,  one  of  their  chief  dif- 
ficulties, inasmuch  as  it  ought  in  correct  q>cocb  to 
slip  almost  inaudibly  off  the  tongue,  whereas  they 
were  compelled  to  teach  their  trays  to  give  it  the 
same  power  as  any  other  vowel,  lor  the  purpose  of 
aiettiug  its  accompanying  consonant  artieulateil. 
With  characteristic  enthusiasm,  however,  he  added, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  a  little  more  tronble  aftor- 
wards  to  soften  it  down  when  once  the  consooant 
was  acquired.  While  upun  this  subJMt  be  tokl  ou 
that,  as  a  rule,  certain  consonants  came  much  mora 
easily  to  dumb  pupils  than  others  did.  It  appeared 
that  r  was  the  easiest  of  all.  Several  little  tUlows, 
who  had  only  just  bees  admitted  to  the  bouse,  had 
already  learned  to  roll  the  r  with  a  rapidity  and 
continuity  that  only  the  Coutinental  throat  can  ao- 
complish.  And  it  is  no  injustice  to  them  to  any  that 
their  newly  acquired  powu-  was  one  which  they 
never  seemed  to  be  tired  of  exerci.iine.  In  tM 
course  of  a  few  minute*  four  or  five  of  these  yoong- 
ster*  rolled  out  enough  r's  to  supply  all  the  tipeech^ 
of  a  parliamentary  session. 
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Bnt  when  the  coiuonuits  veM  baMj  dbpoMd  of, 
the  voveb  were  fometime*  bardi/  less  troublesome 
ihao  theae.  In  the  nidimontary  staget  of  this  novel 
oduc&lion,  minakea  about  the  ro^eb  were  fn^uent; 
lor  e^fuaple,  do  got  pronounccil  da,  ni«  was  mistnkcn 
tur  mi,  —  making  sometimes  a  curioiu  Jargon  ant  of 
n  familiar  word.  But  the  aame  calm  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  frtre  wluch  vanquished  the  conao- 
nsnta,  seemed  to  ini^e  short  work  of  the  less  formi- 
dable oMlnaey  of  a  vowel ;  and  i-\  no  case  did  I  see 
him  baffled  ih  his  endeavor  to  import  a  correct  ap- 
prehension of  the  sound.  Indeed  it  was  surprising 
to  *ee  bow  quicktj  he  tanght  them  to  read  the  mo- 
tions of  hislipt  and  to  otter  raonosvllables  in  reply. 
Within  a  short  period  from  the  aatninion  I  found 
boys  who  could  correct  an  error  of  this  kind :  the 
frire  would  take  up  n  pen,  and  with  an  ^r  of  inter- 
rof^tion  woold  say  to  a  boy, "  Cert  nn  porte-cray- 
on,"  and  tite  boy  would  smile  and  shake  his  head, 
and  My  "  plmne." 

The  next  stage  of  this  Mngolar  education  was  the 
acquisition  of  short,  simple  sentences.  With  this 
aim,  not  only  the  blackboard,  but  pictures  also  were 
freely  used.  The  practice  in  this  departnient  was  to 
select  some  object  and  teach  the  pupils  to  enumerate 
the  leading  qualities  and  attribnti^  of  it.  Hus,  for 
enamplc,  a  picture  of  an  inkstand  was  nnder  discus- 
sion at  the  moment  of  our  visit ;  and  on  the  black- 
board were  chalked  such  sentencea  as  these :  L'en- 
crier  csl  rond;  L'encrier  est  noir;  L'encrier  est 
ouvert.  A  pictnrc  of  a  three-horse  diligence  fur- 
nished material  tor  another  lesson.  In  the  picture 
the  leadine  hoTEe  was  gray  and  the  two  others  were 
blaek ;  and  the  relative  positions  of  these  animals 
supplied  endless  remarks.  By  their  answcn  and 
comments  the  boys  showed  that  they  had  the  clear- 
est understanding  of  the  wIioIb  matter.  When  they 
wet«  asked  the  color  of  the  front  horse,  th'er  replied 
"  gris  " ;  when  the  frire  said  there  were  two  horses 
in  fiont  of  the  coacb  and  one  behind,  they  laughed 
and  contradicted  him ;  while  a  perfect  roar  of  merri- 
ment  was  created  by  his  astounding  assertion  that  the 
three  horses  were  seated  on  the  top  of  the  coach. 

After  satisrying  us  upon  the  rtifunenlary  process- 
es of  his  ectailisbmcnt,  Friro  Cyrille  conducted  us 
to  the  room  where  hie  own  elass  of  advanced  pupils 
waa    assembled.      Here    wo   found    some    twentj 
yoDths  of  all  ages  lirom  about  nine  to  cizhteen,  who 
TOM)  as  we  entered,  and,  expecting  as  Iwas  to  find 
a  room  full  of  half-tlumb  people,  I  must  eav  almost 
'    staitted  me  by  greeting  us  with  a  perfectly  artic- 
ulate ■'  Bonjonr,  masMcars."'    If  these  young  meti 
'    bad  formerly  been  dumb  and  were  actually  at  this 
'     moment  sione-deaf,  here  seemed  to  be  an  unmis- 
]     takablc  triumph  for  the   sratcm  of  Frere  Cyrille. 
'     We  proceeded  to  teat  it     tie  explained  to  his  class 
that  we  WCT*  simply  visitors,  who.  ont  of  sympathy 
;     wilk  them  and  a  kindly  interest,  had  come  to  wit- 
ness  their   progress.     "  AsseycB-voas,    monsienr." 
s^d  this  vivacious  little  man,  handing  me  his  chair ; 
then  turning  to  his  class,  "  Attention ! "  be  said,  in 
a  voice   baraly  above   a  whLiper.     Here  was   the 
thing  which  broogbt  out  the  fact  of  their  present 
.     deaincss.     Whatever  suspicion  one  might  have  had 
■     befbrc  tbat  these  pupils  could  nfter   all,  perhaps, 
bear  a  little,  if  only  qmtc  a  little,  just  to  help  things 
,     out,  this  was  all  blown  to  the  winds  in  a  moment  by 
(he  whifoer  of  that  one  wfird  and  the  ri^ble  effect  it 

troduced  upon  the  faces  in  all  parts  of  the  room, 
lere  was  demonstration  of  deafness  which  could  not 
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the  eye  alone,  one  could  not  help  admitting, 
through  which  they  would  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  another.  Frfere  Cyrillo  felt  that  so  unusual  a 
procedure  reqaired  notice.  "Monsieur  will  under- 
st-and,"  he  said  to  me  in  explanation,  "  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  faldgae  mj-self  by  speaking  Innd, 
as  ordinary  teachers  must ;  to  them  it  is  ind^erent 
whether  I  thunder  or  whisper,  and  for  me  the  latter 
is  easier."  Ue  continued  accordingly  in  the  same 
very  subdued  voice,  which  was  only  just  audible 
even  to  me,  sitting,  as  I  was,  close  to  him,  and  giv- 
ing me  thereby  erery  moment  accumulating  proof, 
which  I  could  not  help  fiieliDg  was  thorongnly  con- 
clusive, tiiat  the  assembly  was  really  deaf.  "  At- 
tention ! "  once  more.  "  Je  mc  propose  de  voyager 
jusqu'i  Londres,  et  je  royagerai  tout  le  long  par  le 
chemin  de  fer."  Some  of  the  young  men  laughed, 
some  shrugeed  their  shoulders.  "  Mais  poarqutn 
non  ?  °  said  Fr6re  Cyrille. 

"  Ce  n'est  paa  possible,"  replied  several  vmces. 

"  Eh  bien,  comment  dois-ie  voyager?  "continued 
Cyrille,  addresring  one  of  toe  most  eager-looking  of 
the  group. 

"  Chemin  de  fer  jusqu'i  Oatende,"  be  rejoined, 
unhesitatingly. 

"  Et  aprfes  ijB  ?  " 

"  BatcHu-i-vspeur,"  was  the  immediate  reply. 

Fr^  Cyrille  then  undertook  to  go  over  some  of 
die  ground  they  had  traversed  in  the  course  of  that 
momiitff's  lessons.  Hb  instruction  was  exceed- 
ingly clever,  but  the  subjects  were  not  of  any  partic- 
ular interest.  There  was  one  question,  however, 
which  was  amusingly  illustrative  of  a  little  piece  of 
national  vanity;  and  when  I  heard  the  cut^nd- 
dried  answer  to  it,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  it  did  not  contain  the  very  fact  to  which 
the  French  troops  were  makinc  a  sarcastic  allusion 
at  Waterloo,  when  they  coupled  the  Beldans  with 
the  epithet  which  has  never  left  them,  — les  braves 
Beiges.  Selecting  the  youth  who  was  to  reply, — 
"  Comment  Ci^sar  a-t-il  rendu  la  justice  it  nos  an- 
c^tres?"  Frtre  Cyrille  a.sked.  The  answer  was 
given  with  a  mechanical  precision  which  almost 
suggested  that  both  question  and  answer  had  been 
learned  from  a  catechism.  "11  a  dit  dans  sea  Com- 
mentaires  que  les  Beiges  sont  le  peupio  le  plus 
brave  de  la  Gaule."  So  long,  however,  as  the 
questions  were  «."iked  by  the  teacher  himself,  there 
was  obviously  the  risk  of  n  sw^piciou  in  the  spec- 
tator's mind  that  these  dumb  people  had  not  been 
really  taoght  to  speak  with  the  freedom  which  is  in- 
dispensable for  speech  being  of  any  practical  luie, 
but  rather  that  by  dint  of  an  almost  inconceivable 
amount  of  labor  they  had  been  cramme<l,  like 
parrots,  with  a  few  select  pbr^ises,  which,  upon  oc- 
casion, they  could  parade  before  a  ivondering 
stranger.  Fr^re  Cyrille  was  far  too  acute  a  man 
for  the  liability  of  such  a  suspicion  to  escape  him  ; 
and,  by  virlue  of  his  intc;jrity,  he  could  afford  to 
challenge  it.  lie  was  polite  enough  to  offer  me  the 
opportunity  of  verifying  his  results. 
■  '■  Bnt  monsieur  will  convene  with  them  himself; 
voice  is  quite  strange  to  tbem,  yet  if  he  will 
npeak  with  only  ordinary  distinctness,  they  will  nn- 
deistand  him  aerfecCly  well,  and  wilt  make  him  re- 
plies." Now  this  was  very  polite,  but  it  was  rather 
a  trial  for  me  as  well  as  for  them.  The  youth  sit- 
ting at  my  elbow,  to  whom  I  should  most  natnrnlly 
address  any  rcmajk  I  had  to  make,  happened  to  be, 
by  a  considerable  difference,  the  smallest  and 
youngest  boy  in  the  room.  One  may  get  on  with 
the  adult  world  of  the  Continent  pttXtj  well,  but  it 
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IB  not  altrsys  pleasant  to  IiaTe 
Ui  a  jroungster  wlioae  legs  are 
chair.  You  are  apt  to  become  a 
of  it  that  the  protHjedine  is  not  aluigetk 
dignified  one  in  vhich  you  luigfaf  be  oiigagetl. 
However,  it  had  to  be  done,  so  1  began  at  once  to 
the  little  fisllon'  next'  me.  asking  the  umpleat  of  all 
possibli;  iiuutlions,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  for 
bia.  "Mod  eafiint,  quel  'Sj^e  avei-vous?"  I  said, 
dividing  the  a}'llables  carefully  and  distinctly.  I 
naturally  was  prepared  to  find  that  the  utterance  of 
a  stranpier  and  a  foreigner  might  occasion  him  some 
little  difficulty,  and  should  accordingly  have  been 
very  veil  satisfied  with  a  somewhat  hesitatJDg 
reply.  My  surpriee  was  proportionately  great 
when  he  instantly  tossed  it  off  in  a  clear  and 
a^eable  voice,  "J'ai  neuf  ans,  monsieur."  But 
this  was  not  all.  In  answer  to  my  surprise,  Frfere 
Cyrille  assured  me  that  so  complete  was  the  educa- 
tion of  the  eye  and  the  respoosiveness  of  the  tongue 
under  his  system,  that  if  something  were  said  to 
them  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  uuderstand, 
these  youths  would  be  able  to  repeat  tbe  words 
after  the  speaker.  "For  example,"  he  coQtinued, 
"^ou  will  easily  believe  that  they  do  not  know  one 
single  word  of  English ;  we  have  quite  enousb  to  do 
to  acquire  our  vernacular  French  and  Nether- 
luidish ;  yet  if  you  select  one  of  my  pupils  and  say 
something  in  English,  he  will  be  able  to  say  it  after 
you."  Accordin^y,  I  selected  one  of  them,  aud 
said  to  him,  Cler-gy-man.  Cler-ffg-man  immediate- 
ly said  the  youth,  with  a  perfect  articulation,  but 
without  having  tbe  faintest  idea  of  what  he  was 
talking  about 
The  ejcamples  I  have  enumerated  here  are  some 
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hod  been  developed  by  human  ^ency  in  these 
dumb  people.  By  their  uniform  success  1  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  fact  of  their  ability  to  con- 
verse freelv  upon  any  given  topic  was  indisputably 
established.  That,  of  courae,  was  patent  But  it 
was  uot  BO  easy  to  believe  that  these  dumb-bom 
youths  who  now  were  converung  with  you  in  this 
glib  fashion,  were  Ktill,  one  and  all,  perfectly  stone- 
deaf.  Tbe  completeness  of  their  speech  and  the 
readiness  of  their  replies,  almost  prevented  jrour  be- 
lieving that  they  could  not  bear.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  qulw  impossible  to  believe  this  but  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  manifestly  independent  of 
the  sense  of  heanne.  Their  replies,  both  to  Frere 
Cyrille  and  to  myself,  made  it  evident  that  Uiey  un- 
denlood  us  equally  well,  whether  we  spoke  in  our 
ordinary  voice  or  whether  we  employed  a  whinper, 
movint!  the  lips  only,  but  producing  no  sound  per- 
ceptible at  tbe  other  end  of  the  room.  The  eye 
was  evidently  their  organ  of  apptehension.  Frure 
Cyrille  could  teach  theiu  to  speak,  but  he  could  not 
teach  them  to  hear. 

As  for  the  tone  of  the  voices  in  which  they  spoke. 
I  remarked  almost  every  shade  of  ijuality  amongst 
them,  —  from  the  most  natural  and  agreeable  voice 
of  an  ordinary  speaker  down  to  tbe  most  hideous 
parody  of  a  voice,  accompanied  witli  a  stru^liug 
effort  at  articulation  which  certunly  was  generally 
intelligible,  but  always  painful  to  a  spectator.  This 
latlvr,  however,  was  extremely  rare.  I  think  I  saw 
only  two  instances  of  it  through  the  whole  house ; 
and  in  both  it  was  the  index  of  malformation.  In 
tbe  majority  of  cases  the  voices  were  like  ordinary 
voices,  vu-ying,  as  others  do,  in  degrees  of  pleasant- 
«,  but  presenting  no  character  which  would  sog- 


people  who  once  were 

One  curious  fact  was  mentioned  to  mo  by  Frfcre 
Cyrille.  Ue  said  that  be  found  more  difficulty  with 
those  who  hod  become  deaf  and  dumb  subecquentjy 
to  birth  than  with  those  who  were  so  bom.  I  found 
that,  next  to  the  one  or  two  instances  of  malforma- 
tion, the  worst  speakers  were  tfaoee  who  bad  lost 
tbeir  voice  from  disease.  Possibly  their  memories 
of  sound,  slender  though  they  might  be,  disqualified 
tliem  for  that  aeaiduous  and  undivided  attentJoa  to 
the  culture  of  the  eye  which  the  rest  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  give.  Whether  this  be  so  or  otherwise, 
Frire  Cyrille  seemed  to  attach  no  small  importance 
to  having  a  monopoly  of  his  fwimls'  entire  energy 
for  this  one  aim,  —  speaking  with  the  mouth.  He 
spoke  ns  though  a  division  of  their  efibrts — ^p«rt 
tieing  directed  to  this  and  part  to  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  —  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  proa- 
[>ects  of  success.  Accordingly,  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  conver«ng  with  the  fingers  was  totally  oan- 
isbed  from  the  institution.  ITiere  was  no  encourage- 
ment of  a  dumb  youth,  on  his  first  admission,  to 
make  use  of  bts  fingers  until  such  time  as  he  could 
learn  the  use  of  his  too^e ;  but  from  tiie  very  firat 
his  instruction  was  entirely  based  upon  articulate 
speech,  and  his  power  of  commnnicatiDg  with  Us 
fellows  was  measured  by  his  success  in  acquiring  it 

It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  speedily  this  unity 
of  purpose  achieved  its  end.  In  the  space  of  a  year 
and  a  half  these  deaf,  but  no  loncer  dumb,  lads 
learned  to  speak  perfectly  well,  aner  which  their 
newly  acquired  art  was  employed  upon  the  usual 
branches  of  education.  It  would  be  almoet  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  say  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
cases  of  dumbness,  apart  from  malformatioo,  in 
which  an  attempt  to  teach  the  .art  of  speech  would 
be  a  failure.  Bat  FAtc  Cyrille  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  there  was  any  ease  in  which  it  woubl  be 
impossible.  He  would  not  despair  even  of  the  meat 
unpromising.  While  speaking  to  him  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  he  told  me  a  little  story  which  illa»- 
trated  it  A  peasant  had  recently  brought  to  bint 
his  little  son,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  never 
had  either  liearil  or  spoken-  The  poor  fisUow  was  in 
the  greatest  distress  at  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  his  son's  cose.  His  coming  to  the  home  of  these 
amiable  brethren  was  bnt  a  forlorn  hope.  "  Ah, 
sir,"  ho  said  to  Frfere  Cyrille,  "  I  "ve  been  advLied  to 
come  and  hear  what  you  have  to  S!iy,  but  you  '11  be 
able  to  do  nothing  with  him.  I  've  had  bim  with  me 
these  seven  years,  and  1  can't  get  a  sound  out  of 

•'  Well,  at  all  events,  we  can  try,"  was  the  reply; 
"  and  if  you  will  wait,  we  will  have  the  first  IcBSon 
in  your  presence." 

"  So,"  sail!  Frere  Cyrille  to  me,  "  I  placed  myself 
in  front  of  the  boy,  directed  bis  attention  to  my  lips, 
and  articulated  to  him  pe  " —  tbe  e  was  sounded  as 
the  French  e  mute,  —  "  till  at  last  the  boy  began  to 
say  pt  too.     1  advanced  a  step  further,  and  thi^  cod     | 
wa;  that,  after  the  patience  of  a  few  mlnutt-s,  the     | 
boy  said  papa  to  his  father  before  he  left  the  room."     i 
The  latter  was  at  once  amazed  and  delighted  with 
such  a  result     lie  gladly  and   gratefully  confided     | 
his  boy  to  the  protection  of  the  brethren,  and  at  tbe     j 
period  of  my  vmt  to  them  tbe  boy  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  learning  to  speak  freely  and  distinctly.* 

Incredible  as  such  results  as  these  Bf^>ear,  the 
possibility  of  achieving  them  was  long  ago  foreseen. 
I  have  in  my  possession  an  old  book  in  the  Latin 
language,  printed  in  Germany  so  early 
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which  the  sndior  \ugta  h  priori  argDinenU  which  led 
him  to  expect  that  Uie  making  a  dumb  man  speak 
waa  quibi  within  the  limite  of  the  poeeihle,  and  then 
kddg  tlie  ttorj  of  a  man  in  wboae  case  he  actually 
realiied  the  possibility.  Curiouslj'  enough,  this 
lenrned  gentleman  goes  on  to  prove  Chat  the  lan- 
guages of  the  East  —  and  more  particnlariy  the 
Hebrew  longnage  —  are  more  readily  acquired  by 
s  dumb  man  than  the  koguascs  of  Europe,  our  own 
Englith  tongue  being  branded  as  notoriously  the 
most  uaintelliKiblo  of  all.  The  reasoning  is  singu- 
lar. Tlie  whole  pmiCion  is,  of  course,  rested  upon 
the  old  exploded  belief  that  square-headed  Hebrew 
was  tlie  oue  primfeval  language  spoken  by  man  in 
the  days  of  his  early  ionoi^ence.  Tbe  modern 
•Quare-lieadcd  characters  (without  apparently  a  sus- 
picion that  there  was  any  earlier  type)  are  derived 
from  the  forms  which  the  human  tongue  nssnnies  in 
articulating  the  several  letters  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  hence  the  human  tongue  has  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  that  langul^^  above  sU  otiiers.  Throw  in 
tbe  coiuidoratton  that  the  broad  vowi-ls  ot*  the  East 
cannot  be  skipped  over  with  that  indecorous  el'b- 
neis  (o  which  the'vowela  of  our  less  digniiiKd  West- 
em  speech  fall  euch  victims,  and  you  have  a  com- 
plete proof  that  the  dumb  can  be  easily  taught  to 
■peak  Hebrew.  So,  at  any  rate,  this  luamed  Ger- 
man proves  it  t«  his  own  satisfaction  if  not  to  ours. 
But  though  we  may  he  at  liberty  to  dissent  from 
the  details  of  his  conclusion,  distorted  as  they  were 
by  the  cramped  views  of  philological  science  then 
prevalent,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  predic- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  teaching  (he  dumb  to  artic- 
ulate with  the  lips,  and  to  converse  at  will  with 
their  contemporanca,  he  was  entirely  right.  The 
m:eptivity  of  the  taucht  hss,  since  his  time,  been 
demonstrated  by  experiment  in  numerous  and  varied 
instance*.  The  requisite  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
er it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  secure.  This  was  the 
only  respect  in  which  the  institution  I  have  been 
describing  was  really  exceptional.  Fr6re  Cynlle 
and  his  confrirei  were  not  mdinary  men.  Such  la- 
bors as  theirs  money  could  not  buy.  No  birelinz 
services  could  ever  lix  themselves  upon  tlieir  end 
with  that  intensity  of  purpose  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  such  a  task.  The  earlier  stages  of 
it  seem  as  hopeless  as  the  actual  results  are  (It  must 
be  confessed)  incredible.  The  patience  which  they 
demand  is  something  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  oi^ 
dinary  men.  "Monsieur  will  have  to  say  it  fifty 
times,"  1  remarked  comuuseratingly  to  one  of  these 
brethren  as  he  was  drumming  a  syllable  Into  a 
speechless  little  creature.  ■'  Ah  ma  foi,  often  five 
hundred  and  fifty  times,'  was  his  reply.  No  mere 
■alaried  labor  woold  be  likely  to  face  a  prospect 
such  a*  that  Nottiing  hut  a  conviction,  nothing 
but  a  conscioos  lolf-sacnfice  lor  tiie  sake  of  an  idea, 
—  lor  it  is  ideas  and  not  materia!  expectations  that 
•re,  ai\er  all,  the  most  potent  ioduence  upon  indi- 
viduals as  welt  as  upon  nations,  —  nothing  but  the 
enthusuism  of  an  idea,  and  tliat  too  a  religious  idea, 
coul'l  vitalise  the  energies  of  a  man  under  the  irk- 
sameness  of  a  drudgery  like  that.  These  mon  were 
doing  it  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  and  that  was 
the  secret  of  their  success.  This  work  was  simjJy 
the  particular  ex prenion  of  religious  devotion  wlucn 
they  bail  chosen  to  adopt.  It  was  the  one  thing 
tiiey  had  to  think  of,  the  one  object  they  had  to  live 
for;  and  in  this  unity  of  purpose  lay  their  strength. 
Tbe  same  feelings  amongst  ourselves  might  not  ex- 
pt*ss  themselves  in  precisely  the  same  forms  in 
which  theirs  are  clothed ;  but  this  theor}'  of  success 


we  should  be  obliged  to  learn  &om  them.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  such  results  as  theiis  might  have 
the  effect  of  modifying,  might  even  almost  revolu- 
tionize, our  own  practice  in  the  treatment  of  the 
dumb.  Tbere.can  be  no  reason  why  our  own  dumb 
should  not  be  taught  to  speak  and  so  be  rescued 
from  that  terrible  isolation  which  has  been  hitherto 
accepted  as  their  destiny,  just  as  well  as  these  Con- 
tinental motes.  But  if  tbey  are  to  be  so  taught,  the 
task  will  be  accomplished,  not  by  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  do  well  enoush  for  the  mere  routine  of 
keeping  boys  In  order,  giving  a  few  hours'  languid 
brainless  attendance  in  return  lor  a  scanty  mainten- 
ance, but  In'  men  of  ability,  of  enthueiasin,  and, 
above  all,  offset f-control ;  by  men  of  large  intellect- 
'  I,  who  aj>proBch  it  not  as-an  instrument 

'~~   but  as  a  labor  of  Christian  love. 


SKETCHES  OF  UFE  IN  PAEIS. 

"  Paris,"  says  Louis  Bamberger,  one  of  the  select 
contributors  who  have  added  their  mite  to  the  por- 
teolous  tome  *  before  us,  —  an  emanation  of  tbe 
great  Exposition,  and  as  fat  and  gaudy  as  an  Spicier 
mounting  guard, —  "is  an  immense  cnicibre,  in 
which  the  whole  universe  has  been  cooked  for,  for 
the  past  century."  And  then  he  adds,  which  is  not 
su  agreeably  suggptivu,  "  All  tbe  world  knows  what 
has  come  out  of  it.  No  one  knows  what  has  gone 
in."  "  The  French  are  fir«tH:!asH  Europeans,"  writes 
Gustave  Fr^dcHx,  who  takes  an  anthropological 
view  of  tbe  subject,  "  and  the  Forisians  are  the  elect 
of  the  Hrst  class.  Not  only  have  they  the  advantage 
of  dwelling  in  an  immense,  brilliant,  joyous  city,  ml 
thej'  also  constitute  the  stalf  of  the  civilized  and  in- 
telligent people  of  the  world."  "  Paris,"  says  £d- 
inond  Tdxier,  "is  the  city  of  contrasts, —  heaven 
and  hell,  hotels  and  cellars ;  the  city  of  great  exist- 
encee  and  of  pettf  industries.  If  there  is  a  person 
in  Europe  pre-eminent  by  his  fortune,  it  is  at  Paris 
that  be  liastens  to  spend  what  be  has  accumulated 
elsewhere.  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  even  America, 
send  every  year  their  princes  and  their  financiers. 
Seen  from  afar,  Paris  exercises  such  a  fkscinalion 
upon  the  mind,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  there 
that  one  can  live.  A  great  Cjennan  lord  said  to  me : 
'  A  principality  or  an  apartment  on  the  boulevanl ; 
there  is  no  choice  between  the  two.'" 

"  The  pulse  of  Paris,"  says  Paul  Fdval,  who  has 
the  honoi' of  opening  the  phj'siological  portion  of  the 
Bulijeet,  '■  beats  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  minute, 
chronometer  in  band ;  anywhere  else  it  would  be  a 
horse  fever.  Paris,  nevertheless,  is  in  perfect 
health."  People  live  there  in  miraculous  baste,  and 
yet  they  live  a  long  time.  Not  but  that  there  are 
miasmas  and  peraicious  thin^  in  Paris;  there  are 
such  in  all  vast  B^lomerations  of  human  beings, 
where  manj  are  to  be  found  who  ijain  their  daily 
bread  by  evil  Wat's ;  hut  such  emanations  are  cleared 
away  by  tbe  breathof  a  million  of  citizens  and  a  mil- 
lion of  visitors,  who  breathe  in  purity,  for  they  take 
care  of  them-selvcs  in  the  first  place,  and  think  of 
their  neighbors  —  when  they  have  tiie  time.  "  Paris 
is  enormous ;  infamy  itself  is  swallowed  up  when  the 
great  drum  of  litis  begins  to  beat  around  them ;  if 
these  infamiiw  have  added  a  pulsation  the  more,  on 
any  given  day,  it  is  because  they  have  been. in  the 
height  of  fashion.  Paris,  in  such  a  case,  casts  a 
handful  of  bank-notes  at  them,  aa  it  did  at  Thcrdsa, 
who  amused  her,  and  at  the  Brothers  Davenport, 
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who  wearied  her,  uid  tlien  she  continues  her  way 
laOjEhing  or  gaping. 

Paria  it  a  good  fellow^  rather  bourgeois,  with  pre- 
tensions to  art.  Yet  he  does  not  always  insist  apon 
havine  fiist-rate  articles,  if  the  inferior  are  onlj  raf- 
ficienUy  advertiacd.  Isambart  placnrdt  Pointoise, 
at  ten  fous  the  quart,  as  superior  to  Lafitle  at  ten 
franca,  but  only  to  be  obtained  at  Isambart's.  Paris 
buys  the  Pointoise  and  laughs  lustily.  The  wine  a 
execrable :  Paris  admits  the  fact,  and  laughs  all  the 
more.  Here  is  only  laambart  who  laughn  as  hearti- 
~  r  as  Paris.  Isambart  lovi's  Parin,  nnd  Paris  loves 
lambart.  They  tap  one  another  on  the  shoulder; 
both  are  nlike  intelligent  after  their  own  fashion, 
but  it  most  be  admitted  that  Isambart's  intelligence 
is  after  another' fashion  than  that  of  the  economical 
coMomera  of  his  wretched  "piquette."  Two  thirds 
of  the  Parisiami  come  from  tlie  provinces.  Paul  is 
MarselluB,  Virf;inie  is  Nonnande.  They  dwell  in  a 
ganet  in  one  of  the  lew  old  houses  still  remaining 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tie  Pantheon.  Virginie 
stitches  braces,  which  give  her  drj-  bread  to  eat; 
Panl  writes  verses,  which  permit  him  to  die  of  hun- 
ger.    They  are  both  yo\ing,  and  love  one  another, 
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o  bis  Vii^nic.     "  You  shall  have  fitte* 
sous  a  day  to  carry  my  Pointoise,"  aaya  the  director 
of  all  the  Alhambras,  to  soften  down  matters,  "  and 
Virginie  shall  have  the  same  to  fold  op  my  pro- 
"      "  —    -        -   jigppj.   virginie  of 

h  of  the  great  ir 


opened  to  her.  In  less  than  three  months  Paul 
meets  her  in  a  basket-carriage,  and  she  presents 
him  with  a  free  admission  to  her  Alcnaar,  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Isambart  Isambart  has  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  daughters!  Paul  seeks  for  Cf>ii- 
solation  in  the  poetry  of  (he  sdverEisemcnt.  He 
begins  with  a  romance,  and  bankrupt? :  [ii;  tries  an 
honest  calling,  and  bantrupla  ngaiii.  He  invents  a 
loxenne,  and  makes  his  fortune.  He  has  a  hotel, 
a  cook,  and  an  actress.  Paris  is  at  his  feet.  Great 
people  shiike  hands  with  him.  The  draramer-boy 
cidla  out  the  guard  when  he  goes  by.  Virginie,  in 
the  mean  time,  refuses  a  dnke,  and  runs  away  with 
a  young  sweep,  who  ruins  licr.  The  moonbeams 
play  through  the  nncovered  beams  of  an  old  house 
doooicd  to  come  down.  The  rats  about  to  emigrate 
regret  the  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  speak  ill  of 
M.  Haussmann  ;  two  lanterns  are  moving  about 
among  the  debris,  borne  by  a  man  in  rags  and  a 
woman  in  tatters, — a  chiffonnier  anil  a  chiffbn- 
niire.  Tlie  lanterns  meet.  "Paul !"  exclaims  the 
one,  "Virginie!"  the  other.  If  one  has  a  penny; 
he  or  she  treats  the  other  to  the  philosophic  "  petit 
verre,"  Such,  according  to  Panl  Feval,  is  the 
phyaiolc^  of  modem  Paris !  The  conclusion  is 
not,  however,  always  so  melancholy.  Paul  has 
been  known  to  take  Viiginie  in  as  a  scullery-girl, 
and  Virginie  has  been  known  to  set  up  Panl  a.i  her 
porter.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  .iketch  was 
written  before  the  "  bourgejjis  de  Pari?,'  whom 
Charies  Yriarte  nunibeni  among  his  types  of  the 
great  oity,  had  been  called  to  his  last  account. 
Alas !  inimitable  doctor,  bow  wc  have  laughed  over 
the  fable  of  your  prot^g^  Rachel's  bail  knee,  which 
compelled  so  ruinous  an  absence  from  die  boards, 
and  at  the  "menus"  of  the  good  Sophie,  who 
tended  your  old  da-ys  witli  spceiTbot  clarot-cup  I 
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Edmond  About  moraliie^  for  once  in  his  tile  over 
the  mins  of  old  Paris.  The  sketch  of  the  locksmith, 
who  never  took  a  glass  of  wine  escept  in  company 
with  bis  wife  ;  of  the  family  brought  up  in  that  now 
tumble-down  garret  upon  ihreeorftmrfraucsaday; 
of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  all  brought  up  at  s 
free  school,  the  girls  vrell  married,  the  boys  well-to- 
do  citiiena,  one  supporting  the  widowed  old  mother, 
who,  with  the  father,  toiled  ao  long  and  so  cheerful- 
ly for  their  well-l>eiiig,  and  who  together  founded  a 
whole  "  souche  de  bourgeois,"  a  dynasty  of  citizens,  ia 
a  truly  pleasant  aketoh,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  amidst 
HauEsmann'a  demolitions,  which  cotutitales  a  great 
relief  to  the  moonbeam  that  discloeed  Paul  and  vir- 
ginie with  their  frightful  books  and  baskets. 

Madame  Kramehne  Raymond  depicts  the  Pariv 
ienne.  What  remains  for  na  to  say  upon  so  deli- 
cate a  theme,  after  reading  that  the  women  of  Paris 
have  realized  the  dream  k>  atmiccessfiilly  pursued 
by  all  conquerois?  — that  they  have  aulnected  the 
whole  world  to  their  most  fanciful  capnces;  that 
they  bold  more  than  life  in  their  hands,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  beauty  of  all  the  women  of  the  globe ;  that 
their  decrees  are  waited  for  to  dare'to  be  beautiful, 
and  that  all  are  obti^ed  to  aubmit,  even  when  they 
command  to  be  ugly  1  Preferences  and  repug- 
nancpB,  initiative,  personal  appreciation,  everything 
is  abdicated,  everything  effaced,  everything  dia- 
appean,  before  the  ateolute  sovereignty  claimed 
by  "la  Parisiennc."  We  have  really  nothing  to  d» 
or  to  say,  but  to  bow  beneath  tie  yoke,  —  emancipa- 
tion lays  with  the  other  sex- 

The  typea  of  Paris,  according  to  Ch.  Yriarte,  n« 
beginning  to  disappear  with  straight  streets.  Long, 
wide,  cold  streets,  like  the  Rue  de  RivoK,  ezclniu 
the  picturesque  and  the  curious.  Dentists,  quacks, 
musicians,  gymnasts  —  all  that  class  of  persons  who 
sought  the  open  air  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
talents  or  nostrums  —  are  now  tabooed.    The  past 

Spnerstion  had  its  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  La  Halle 
ladeleine,  Frascad  and  the  Cent-treiie,  the  Gal- 
leries de  Bois  and  Chodmc-Duclos,  the  Descent  de 
In  Courtille,  and  I 'He  d' Amour.  Tie  only  place 
where  (he  Parisian  dances  (for  Mabille  is  fictitious) 
is  now  tho  Ctoserie  des  I.ilaa,  at  the  Luxemburg. 
'Xlie  Bois  lie  Boulogne  of  past  d*yi  has  been  tran»- 
■*  '  '  to  an  English  park,  watered  by  the  Pre- 
Longchnmp  is  a  lake  frequented  by  ladiea 
of  anything  but  !!avage  manners,  and  by  melancholy 
swans.  People  dine  at  tho  Moulin  Rouge  in  tb« 
shade  of  ole.intlcrs  in  boxes,  supposed  to  represent 
nature.  The  CafS  de  Paris,  the  Bains  Chinois.  the 
Hdtel  d'Osmond,  the  Galette  du  Gymnase,  the 
Janlin  Turc,  the  HStel  Rougemont,  and  the  Boule- 
vard du  Crime,  are  all  gone,  or  have  given  way  ta 
nionater  hotels,  to  barracks  of  marble,  and  to  gar- 
dens and  squares  decorated  with  planta  with  hard 
names,  which  do  not  prevent  bonnes  and  tourlooroax 
understanding  one  another  perfectly. 

The  boulevards  are  invaded  by  tall  and  an^lar 
English  ladies,  yellow  HavanneM,  brown  Spaniards, 
pale  Italians,  sentimental  but  dumpy  Germans, 
wealthy  but  debauched  Russians,  and  Americans 
with  long  pointed  beards  and  revolvers  in  their 
pockets.  Take  a  seat  at  the  Alcaiar,  dine  at  tha 
Catii  Anglais,  or  sup  at  the  Maison  d'Or,  and  it  ia 
thing,  ^  nothing   but  stwmgerBl      Tho 


favor  of  Cairo,  Constanljoopte.  Bombay,  Havannaht 
Madrid,  St.  Petonburg,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Kft- 
sangian,  die   Armenian,  who  succeeded   Chodroc- 
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Dados  M  thB  nuui  of  mystery  of  the  da]',  is  b( 
Id  hi>  fttben.  Hie  HftUea  are  replaced  by  a  pali 
t^iraaandglits,  or,  an  tbe  French  will  hitve  it,  of 
nj'sul.  There  is  still  le  Peraan,  with  an  English 
grooci,  3D  Eoglub  concbman,  and  an  English  porter. 
For  twenty  yexn  he  hoi  never  itiis^^  an  opera 
oiglit,  JVC  so  one  knows  who  be  is.  Mary  declai'ed 
faiin  to  be  Abbas  Mirza,  but  as  he  ncrer  takes  off 
hit  black  Astracan,  it  is  not  known  if  he  is  old 
cBoiijh.  There  it  alio  the  man  without  a  hat, 
ocbcrwise  a  well-drcsiied  personage,  with  nothing  to 
'' "  igaiih  him  from  the  rest  of  tbe  world.  There 
0  Inbelle,  la  bonijueti&rc,  irbo.  when  not  at 
Badea  or  Cbantilly,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ball  of  the 
Jockej'  Club,  or  at  the  foyer  of  tbe  Opira.  There 
bare  been  many  counterfeit  Isabellea,  some  tVom 
liie  Black  Forest  and  others  from  tbe  Closerie  dcs 
Uis,  btif  they  have  soon  been  detected.  The  real 
ItibeU^  waits  in  her  little  jacket  of  Pompadour 
t  for  the  day  when  she  shall  have  her  "huit 
rwswls,"  a  vrticle  with  eight  springs  being  the 
Pulsian  ideal  of  sublnnary  wealth  and  luxury- 
Hie  types  of  tbe  graad-monde  are  gone  with  the 
Khtrf.  Simnour  and  D'Orsay  no  longer  net  tbe 
&tiiaa.  IIopc.  who  was  so  lood  of  violets;  De- 
witb  his  blue  coat;  Major  Fraser,  Kith  his 
Mil  bUck  steed  ;  Dr.  V^ron  and  his  cook,  —  nil 
;  Ibc  sceptre  of  (he  world  bas  pas:ied  from 
iiuQ.  An  Englishman  rules  on  iJie  turfi  a 
creates  tbe  ballet,  OfTenbath  adapts  qu!»- 
dHllH.  Strauss  conducts  the  orchestras.  Rothschild 
Imd-i  money,  Hottinguer  discounts  bills,  whilst  the 
Firijmt,  swamped  in  the  flood  of  strangcn,  are  no 
tu'lotn  !«co,  tfaat  Baron  HauDSinann  seek;i  for  them 

-Ul  itiis  may  appear  very  extrava^nl,  but  it  is 
BM  10.  Tbe  r^tiUr  popuUtion  of  rnris  con^sta 
of  I,333,2.)8  provincials,  and  of  onlv  73.'(,473  Paris- 
uns,  :H.-i73  German.',  33,088  Belgiaii.=,  10,687  Swis!". 
S.\v6  English,  7,903  Italians.  ti,S54  Dutch,  4,400 
Aiiierii.'aDs,  1,294  Polts,  1,356  Bu;.9ians,  and  so  on  in 
imulW  proportions,  until  a  grand  total  of  2,1.'i'>.9H; 
■strnredat.  According  to  this  census,  the  I'aris- 
iM)  only  constitute  A  fraction  more  than  onu,third 
d  ibe  [iiraulatioa  of  their  own  city. 

Tbe  GmTDftns,  accordioj;  to  Louis  Bamberger, 
*1ki  hr.-  the  treatment  of  ibis  special  theme,  are 
ciiiliy  llt-silan):,  »nd  their  main  business  is  that  of 
•  ji.Til.Ti.  They  live  in  colonies,  have  their  own 
[ui^un,  cburebve,  and  schooLi,  their  hospital  and 
lamxr.ri'iu,  no  end  of  Deutsche  bocfcn,  a  charit:Lblc 
in.^itittioo,  and  musical  meeting.  The  Cafd  du 
Grind  Balcon  is  their  most  aristocratic  rendezvous, 
ud  tbe  quantity  of  Bavarian  and  otiicr  Gnriiian 
b«wM  eipbrled  for  their  consumption  is  annuiilly 
swiring  cokflsal  proportions- 
nut  there  are  Germans,  al^o,  who  constitute,  and 
I  iatt  \oaa  constituted,  the  elite  nf  the  popitation  of 
Piui".  flsd  it  not  been  for  Meyerbeer,  it  is  well 
buvn  (hat  the  opera  would  have  died  a  nat'Onnl 
li'slli.  And  as  to  Giocomo,  he  was  clnimeil  at 
t^n-ncli.  just  as  were  Chiirlemagne  the  Mardcbal 
<li^  Si.^e,  and  Napoleon  the  UreaL  Thp  Parisian 
of  TiKl.iy  is  just  as  much  indebted  to  OSuiibacb. 
I-i^)ri;e:h  •i  what  is  called  "  une  dcs  sonunitcs 
nal^jlei  de  Paris."  Meyer  and  Wcckher  are 
uiiiB«  the  most  learned,  ophthatmolt^ibts.  As  to 
riii>i|ijp5t.-,  the  Germans  are  alfo  in  advance  of  the 
»rmc!i,  Dictt  is  the  Dint  authority  in  niatteni  of 
P'1-ii..u^alo  poeCrv,  whilst  Mohl,  Oppert,  Breal, 
ii»A,  aod  Derenbu^  are  among  tbe  chief  Orien- 
'''  '~     7<ot  only  do  the]'  shine  in  literature  and 
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science,  bat,  what  is  more,  they  are  in  the  present 
day  the  leading  financiers._But,  above  all  things, 
the  poorer  Gi^nnans  are  mo!^.  The  Kellners  are 
sought  after  everywhere  for  their  fidelity,  honesty, 
ainl  sobriety,  and  the  German  instjtubon  ctf  St. 
Joseph  ia  the  only  one  in  Paris  where  respectable 
female  servants  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  Belgians  are,  like  many  of  the  Germans, 
addicted  (o  industrial  pursuits.  They  rival  the  lat- 
ter BS  tailors.  They  also  take  fir^t  rank  amMie 
artists  and  musicians.  There  is  nothing  superfici^ 
French  political  writers  are  so  tbnd  of  repeating 
OS  tiiat  the  Belgians  are  French.  But  Bomberg, 
who  write.'  the  article  on  "la  Colonie  Beige,"  aays 
that,  whilst  most  stratigera  are  ahHorbcd  afier  a  few 
years'  residence,  adopt  Paris  as  their  country,  and 
only  preserve  the  most  marked  features  of  thoir 
original  character,  tbe  Belgians  preserve  all  their 
individuality.  Notwithstiuiding  so  many  points  of 
analogy  and  approximation  witli  all  that  surrooDdg 
tbera,  they  neither  allow  themselves  to  be  absorbed 
or  assimilated,  and  they  remain  Belgians  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  just  as  much  as  the  first  day,  witli 
their  nationnl  churiKtcr  and  instincia  undented. 

After  tbe  Germans,  ilic  Swiss  are,  however,  the 
most  numerous  strangers  in  Pari^.  They  stand  high 
in  tlio  financial  world.  It  is  sutScient  to  mention 
the  baukpn  Ilottiuguer.  Mallet,  Marcuard,  Heutsuh, 
Vemcr,  Musi<ard,  and  Zellweger,  to  attest  the  fact. 
They  also  occupy  a  hisb  position  among  the  indus- 
trials; witness,  Siclii:r,  Regent  of  tbe  Bank  of 
France,  Dubochet,  and  otbcrs. 

John  Lcuioinne  has  written  a  fair  and  judicious 
article  npon  the  Euglifdi  in  Paris.  He  remarks, 
truly  enough,  that  the  English  could  not  live  under 
laws  i^iich  as  In  France  prescribe  tbe  right  to  speak 
or  write,  to  pray  or  meet  together,  or  to  go  and 
come ;  but,  agurt,  a  Frenchman  would  be  stifled  un- 
der the  conventional  forms  which  tyrannise  OT«r 
English  society.  The  tyranny  of  conventionalism 
in  En)>laiid  is,  he  declares  with  truth,  far  more 
onerous  than  any  political  or  administrative  tyran- 
nies abroad.  Henee,.aljo,  the  moment  the  English 
gel  to  Paris  they  throw  off  cooventionaUties  with 
their  black  coats.  They  go  to  the  Opera  in  a  plaid, 
dance  with  extravagant  gestures,  eat  and  drink 
(even  to  tbe  ladies)  enormously,  no  longer  keep  tbe 
Sabbath,  and,  what  is  more,  treat  Paris  in  eveiy  re- 
spect as  if  it  weru  a  conquered  country.  Since  the 
invxijon  of  the  Americans,  English  eccentriciUes 
are,  liowever,  more  tolerated  in  Paris  than  they 
rl  to  be ;  but  we  arc  still  deiiouDced  as  "  the  most 
liced  and  national  of  all  foreigners."  "  Eng^ 
gaye  M.  Lemoinne,  ''  do  not  ns.-«x'iate  wiUi 
another  like  other  strangers ;  they  do  not  need 
tlic  countenance  of  any  one ;  every  Englishman  is 
himself  England;  his  spirit  of  nationality  is  fatiguing 
and  offensive." 

Italy,  on  its  part,  alKo  sends  its  "precioni  mar- 
tyrs "  of  legitimacy,-  its  musicians,  its  workmen  in 
marble  and  placer,  its  cookf,  its  merchants,  fiiuut- 
cicis,  li:arneil  men,  and  dilettanti,  to  swell  the 
Parisian  crowd-  Tlie  Italian  fuses  more  readily  in- 
to tbe  Parisian  than  the  nntivc  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Isiibellii  would  tell  you  that  the  historical 
ariatocracy  of  Paris  frequents  tbe  "  Cercle  de  I' 
Union  "  and  the  "  Cercle  Apricolc";  the  nobility  of 
the  empire,  the  "  .Jockey  Club  "  and  tbe  Cercle  Im- 
pcriol";  financiers,  the  "Chemins  de  Fer";  tbe 
youth  of  the  day,  the  "  Baby  "  and  tie  "Sporting"; 
veteran  sold ieis  play  whist '*  aux  Ganncb<:»";  gam- 
blers go  "aux  Aui^iunins  ";  sportsmen,  t-  '■  "■"-' 
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Hubert " ;  notaries  and  rtockbrolten,  U>  the  "  Cercle 
des  Arte.'*  But  the  ^mrbonian  emigration  baa  its 
"head  centre"  at  the  "Caf^  du  Congr^,"  Boule- 
vard des  Capncins,  and  at  the  "  Cafi  Napolitain," 
on  the  Bo>ile>rard  dee  Italicna. 

The  American  colonization  of  Paris  is  a  modem 
thing.  It  had  a  twofold  orig;ln,  the  one  transitory, 
from  tbe  wealth  and  shoddyigm  of  the  North;  the 
other  permanent,  feora  the  cxpatriatioD  of  the  Sooth. 
The  Americans  group  themselvea  around  the 
Champs  Elys^ia,  and  they  are  credited  by  Andr^ 
LSo,  who  has  tbeir  literary  treatment  in  band,  with 
leas  stiffness  than  the  Britidi.  and  a  more  open  and 
Bjpeeable  physiognomy.  Nor  do  they  fike  the 
English.  " ADglophobia,''say8L6), "is, asanatlonal 
and  popular  sentiment,  even  stronger  with  the 
AmcncaTis  than  with  the  Frentb."  Many  Ameri- 
cans live  in  Paris  for  tbe  education  of  their  children, 
others  in  order  to  prosecute  tbeir  own  studies. 
American  birds  of  passage  simply  take  flight  from 
Astor  flouse  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  tbe  latter  of  which 
has  become  a  mere  Yankee  caravanserai.  For  one 
"insular"  ten  Americans  luay  be  seen  arriving 
there.  If  they  go  out,  it  is  to  Bowles  and  Drevetl's, 
Tucker's,  Monroe's,  or  Norton's,  their  bankers.  An 
American  banker  ia  not  exclusive,  and  always  on 
the  guard,  as  if  fenced  in  bj'  a  prickly  l)ed"C,  as  in 
France  and  England ;  be  keeps  an  oDice  for  m<iuiry, 
and  the  Yankee  reads  there  bis  own  papers.  It  b 
the  same  with  the  minister.  He  has  to  present  ev- 
ery month  a  group  of  some  hundreds  of  liis  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  simply  on  their  demand, 
at  the  Tuileries.  The  American  ladies  are  a  great 
catch  for  Parisian  industrials,  —  a  class  of  persons 


tlie  fisherman  does  for  sparkling  mackerel  and  open- 
mouthed  cod.  What,  indeed,  would  become  of  the 
Parisian  tradesmen  and  modistes  were  it  not  for 
this  inlluK  of  strangers?  General  Dix  has  to  re- 
c«ve  these  democratic  lovers  of  pomp  and  imperial- 
ism every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  luxury 
ofshoddyism  and  petroleum  is somethingwonderful. 
One  half  of  the  "huit  ressorts"  in  tbe  Bois  belonz 
to  Yankees.  As  to  jcweliy,  velvets,  silks,  and 
satins,  they  make  up  in  purchases  in  Paris  for  the 
exactions  of  tb«r  home  tariff.  American  girts  do 
not,  however,  we  are  told,  get  on  well  in  Paris. 
They  walk  with  the  assurance  of  a  conquering  race ; 
they  are  proverbially  well  educated,  but  they  miss 
the  coDfioential  intercourse  with  the  men  which  is 
in  vt^ue  at  homo.  There  is  no  confidence  in 
French  respect  for  females,  and  tbe  fault,  I.^  ad- 
mits, does  not  lay  with  the  Americans.  The  men 
get  on  better;  whilst  tbe  dau^ters  are  dancing  at 
Perrin's,  they  are  dining  at  Peter's  or  Philippe's, 
eating  buck  wheat-cakes  at  Charley's,  or  imbibing 
malt  at  the  Brasserie  de  Faubourg  Monlmnrtre. 
Good  servants  are  so  difHcult  to  get  in  Paris  nowa- 
days, that  the  Americans  have,  like  the  English, 
been  oblimd  to  give  up  housekeeping  and  go  into 
boarding-nouses.  It  is  an  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained in  Paris  that  the  American  only  esteems  a 
thing  according  to  its  price,  ao  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  tbe  Parisian  profits  by  this  peculiarity 
in  transatlantic  taste.  The  only  French  paper  tliey 
condescend  to  read  is,  we  arc  also  told,  the  Opinia.-i 
Nat'umok. 

Another  modem  element  in  Parisian  society,  and 
one  which  has  assumed  a  remarkable  development  in 
recent  times,  is  the  Spanish- American.  Twenty 
years  ago  tbe  Englishman  was  the  lion  of  the  boide- 
vards.      Hotel-keepers  and  tradesmen  called   biui 


, "  Mylord,"  witbont  asking  jfor  his  credentials.  Hien 
came  the  feudal  lords  of  Russia  J  but  tbey  no 
longer  throw  roubles  out  of  the  windows,  give  splen- 
did IStes,  or  subsidize  half  the  figurantes  of  Paris. 
The  Spanish- American  (and  the  ParisiaD,  with  his 
usual  laxity  in  geography  and  ethnologj',  includes 
the  Brazilian  in  the  group)  has  almost  monopoliied 
tbe  favor  of  Parisians  and  Parisicnnes  in  tbe  pres- 
ent day.  He  has  introduced  himself  on  the  Ijoule- 
vards,  and  Thiboust  and  Meilhac  have  introduced 
him  on  the  stage. 

Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  political  rcfa- 
gees  and  Mexican  intrigners,  the  Brazilians  and 
American- Spaniards  are  of  very  retired,  quiet,  stu- 
dious, and  domesticated  habits,  rather  avoiding 
than  seeking  or  courting  noise  and  repotatioo. 
They  make  the  fortune  of  tbe  Quartier  Latin,  and 
by  their  general  habits  so  assimilate  with  tbe 
I'rench  as  to  have  become  extremely  popular. 
They  are,  however,  depicted  with  a  liberality  wor- 
thy of  Paris  by  one  of  themselves, — M.  de  Hebedia. 
The  Polish  colony  of  Paris,  by  Charles  Edmond,  is 
not  a  cheerful  skelcli ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  Rn.«iao 
colony,  by  Herzen.  "The  days  are  gone  by  when 
Radziwil  bought  a  row  of  bouses,  merely  to  con- 
struct a  passage  from  his  homo  to  the  Palais  Roy^ 
The  "Orientals"  in  Paris  have  been  intrusted  to 
Madame  Dora  d'Istria,  who  seems  to  think  that  (he 
modern  Greek  is  their  only  representative.  Ba- 
taillard's  Bohemians  or  Tziganes  (gypsies)  in  Paris 
has  the  serious  fault  of  beins  too  general  ami  too 
philosophical.     There  is  no  local  color  about  it. 

Laboulnyu  of  the  Instltut  writes  the  article  on 
the  Parisian  press,  and  Emilc  de  Giranlin  that  on 
the  d^ly  papers.  Burardj,  in  an  article  on  foreign 
papers,  tells  us  that  the  emperor  do  longer  reads 
the  Times,  although  it  is  still  the  most  largely  cir- 
culated of  English  papers.  Next  to  it  come  the 
Illustrated  Louaon  News  and  Punch,  and  then  tlie 
Daily  Telegraph,  wliose  correspondent  is  "  a  n.^- 
lar  attendant  at  official  recejitions."  Alter  the 
Daily  Telegraph  comes  the  News  of  the  World. 
Of  other  papcra,  the  Indtpemieace  Brlije,  the 
Gazette  of  Cologne,  the  Gazette  of  Augsburg,  and 
llie  Gazette  of  the  Cross,  have  tbe  largest  circula- 
tion. The  International,  published  in  London,  is. 
we  are  also  told,  especially  favored  by  the  French 
government.  Perhaps  another  word  would  ham 
better  expressed  what  is  meant. 

The  Gardens  of  Paris,  created  after  the  Exposi- 
tion of  t8J5,rank  amongthe  chief  modem  improve- 
ments, whether  in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  of 
to  mere  embellishment.  To  those  who  remember 
the  famous  tower  of  Saint  Jacques,  with  its  four 
angles  clad  with  sculptures  like  moss,  as  Victor 
Hugo  has  it,  buried  in  a  heap  of  old  incongruous 
houses,  the  change  to  a  light  elegant  structure  ril- 
ing out  of  an  open  garden  is  very  pleasing.  Not- 
withstanding so  central  a  situation,  wignudias,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs  of  intertropical  diioates, 
flourish  there.  He  clearance  effected  to  give 
place  to  the  Jardin  du  Temple  was  even  Mill  more 
desirable.  It  is  natural  that  difTerent  gardens 
should  be  frequented  by  different  classes  of  people. 
Tbe  old  nobility  haunt  the  Jardin  dc  Sainte  LIv- 
tilde,  the  Jardin  dcs  Innocents  belongs  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  of  bu.'nness,  tbe  Luxemburg  to  students, 
and  the  Garden  of  Plants  to  the  savans;  bat  not 
less  care  is  iHistowed  upon  the  garden  of  tbe  people, 
—  as  that  "  du  Temple  "  essentially  is,  —  than  upon 
those  of  the  wealthy  classes.  Nothing  ia  wantinjt  to 
please  the  eye  and  improve  the  taste,  from  roeb 
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e  nnd  beautiful  dowers,  ihrubs, 


ml;  bnve  the  Flice  Richelieu,  the  Place 
Rojale,  once  the  abode  of  tba  "  Prfoieutes,"  been 
pUiitcit  bat  so  olio  havo  portiona  of  tbe  Champa 
Elj'fiWr.  The  Pan-  Monceaux,  however,  surpasses 
all  other  f(anItios  in  the  beauty  and  mrity  of  its 
plonU.  The  names,  one  of  the  contribulora  re- 
nurks,  are  hard.  Still  mor«  does  this  become  the 
nue  nUcD  nations  rivaJ  one  anotlier  in  absurdity'  of 
nomenoklure.  The  giant  pinu.  o(  CaJifomia  —  a 
TiUio  among  tre«8  —  was  discovered  hvan  English- 
nun,  who  named  it  Welliogtooia.  But  the  Yan- 
kees said  it  was  fouod  on  American  soil,  so  they 
dabbed  it  Washinctonia;  and  then  came  tbe 
Fmiob,  nho  declared  that  it  belonged  to  a  known 
^us,  and  «u  only  a  Sequoia,  and  so  they  persist 
in  calUng  it.  It  is  the  some  with  the  Begonia,  so 
woil-lcoown  for  its  violet-colored  leaves,  ami  which, 
in  England  colled  H.  granilif,  is  ticketed  in  Paris  as 
B,  imperator. 

Tbe  Pare  des  Buttes  Chauroont  po^senes  some 
intert^t,  ax  a  picturesque  place  woven  out  of  aban- 
doned <}uaiTie«  of  plaltter  of  Paris,  just  as  Bother- 
vQle  is  oDt  of  old  cbalk  quarries,  and,  aa  having 
elTected  a  clearance  of  a  population  of  gypsies, 
thieves,  and  dangerous  persons.  This  garden  was 
inaugurated  tbe  same  day  as  the  Exposition  of  the 
present  year.  It  has  a  lake,  three  restaurants,  a 
leuipie,  rocks  clad  with  cedars  from  the  Himma- 
leh,  and  old  quarries  converted  into  fairy  grottoes. 
Alpfaonse  K»rr,  writing  upon  the  flowers  of  Paris, 
shows  that,  from  tbe  time  when  Julian  called  the 
cilj  his  dear  Lntctia,  and  CUivis  designated  it  aa 
the  chief  city  of  tbe  Gauls,  it  was  always  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  surrounded  by  woods  and  filled  withgai^ 
densi  anil  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  of  its  hav- 
ing contiunud  to  be  so,  till  one  after  another,  la 
courtJUe,   Vile   aux   treillea,  and   a  hundred  oiher 

ni-yards,  orchards,  and  plcasunj-gardenn,  bad  to 
^ve  way  to  an  ever-increasing  population.  There 
IS  no  questbn  bnt  that  the  position  of  Paris,  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  tertiary  basin  of  its  own,  has  .ever 
marked  it  out  as  the  seat  of  a  beautiful  city. 

It  used  to  be  said,  "  Svc  Naples,  and  die  ! "  Xow, 
people  are  leM  -  prepared  to  die,  alid  they  say, 
^  Skc  the  Bots  ao  Boulogne,  and  drive  there  (" 
Hyde  Park  is  the  promeniwe  of  London,  the  Pra- 
ter tliat  of  Vienna,  tbe  I'rado  that  of  Madrid,  the 
a  that  of  Florence ;  but  the  "  Boia "  is  tbe 
promenade  of  the  world  1  At  least,  so  Am6d6t} 
Achard  tells  us.  The  tinie  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois 
is  from  two  (o  four  in  winter,  from  fivv  (o  seven  in 
tku  suiumor.  In  the  morning  it  is  given  up  to 
jockeys  and  iporbmta!  Pedestrians,  especially 
voung  couples,  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  at  all 
boun  of  the  day.  Frequently  a  proceNtion  is  en- 
countered, headed  by  a  gentleman  in  black  and  a 
lad^  with  a  white  veil  and  orangc-lluwere.  The 
ladies  declare  that  tliese  are  tbe  emblems  of  inno- 
cence, but  the  sceptical  gentlemen  exclaim  against 
Iheui  as  the  if  pliu  ultra  of  audacity.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  men  in  Paris  who  would  rather  storm' 
the  MttakolTthan  be  the  man  in  black.  But  the 
lailies  have  their  own  way  in  these  matters. 

Tlia  skating-club  has,  under  imperial  autplces, 
become  an  institution  of  modern  times;  but  it  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  jiolitics  of  the  day,  and  the  moment 
some  great  cala  on  the  ice  is  matured,  a  thaw,  with 
sleel  and  rain,  comes  to  defeat  the  project.  Aa  the 
Parisian  is  always  ready  for  a  d^JeOner,  the  Bole  b 
redoUnt  with  hospitalt'ty.     The  little  Moulin  Vert 
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ity  of  tbe  Avenue  de 
:  l^e  famous  Gillet  has  hjs  "salons  de 
.__  ._._"  and  "cabinets  partic alien "  at  the 
Porte  Mullot " ;  but  the  Pavilion  d'Annenonville, 
near  the  Jardin  d'Acclimalation,  is  the  moat  favored 
of  .ill.  Twice  a  year  there  is  a  general  battue  of 
rabbits,  when  a  franc  has  Co  be  paid  for  every 
coney  killed,  and  proved  not  to  be  a  dog  or  a  cat, 
and  the  money  thus  collected  goes  to  the  hospitals. 

The  wood  park  and  chateau  of  Vinceones  possess 
much  that  is  historically  more  imposing,  and  pic- 
tur^uely  more  gratifying,  than  the  too  manifestly 
factitious  beauties  of  tbe  Boiu.  But  no  one  goes 
there,  save  groups  of  bourgeois  bound  on  a  picnic, 
or  bcmncs  with  their  cUarces  in  search  of  milk  from 
tlio  cow  HE  what  is  caUeil  "la  fermc,"  close  by  the 
Tir  National. 

Tlie  lioulevards  are  socially  divided  into  two  parts : 
that  of  which  the  Temple  constitutes  the  centre  is 
very  happily  given  over  to  tbe  veteran  panegyrist  of 
grisettes,  —  Paul  de  Kock;  that  to  which  tbe  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  constitutes  the  soul,  is  intrusted  to 
the  more  aristocratic  pen  of  De  la  B^oUidre.  But, 
alaa  i  Paul  de  Kock,  of  whom  one  of  his  confi-eres 
writes  as  a  thing  gone  by,  baa  nothing  but  reminis- 
cences. Where  once  was  a  confused  heap  of  thea- 
tres and  shows  —  something  like  an  English  fdir  — 
are  now  tbe  Caserne  du  Prince  Eugi^ne  and  tbe  "  Mo- 
gasins  R^unis,"  where  a  purchase  for  a  hundred 
francs  is  repaid  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  Tbe 
Pnrisians  cannot  understand  why  they  should  pay  at 
all,  if  thev  are  to  be  reimbursed.  The  Boulevard 
du  Temple  was  called  tbe  Boulevard  du  Crime,  from 
tbe  melodramatic  character  of  the  performances ; 
and  the  elill  more  ancient  quarter,  styled  the  Maroia, 
bi^an  at  the  same  poinL  The  old  Jardin  Tare  is 
now  a  restaurant,  kept  by  Bonvatlet,  and  much  fre- 

3uent«d.  To  obtain  a  cabinet,  it  must  be  sccnred 
ays  beforehand.  Robin,  the  preatidigitator,  and 
Uejazet,  to  whom,  like  Ninon  and  Soqui,  age  is  un- 
known, have  their  little  theatres  near  the  ChQteau 
d'Eau.  Beyond  is  Dtjean's  Circos,  where  Leotard 
and  Battj'  were  first  introduced  to  Paris.  Pasdeloup 
sivea  clwaical  concerts  there  every  Sunday,  which, 
Paul  de  Kock  aays,  the  neighbors  go  to  hear,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  people  go  to  the  Tb^itre  des 
Italiens, —  because  it  is  tbe  thing.  "  Vanitaa  vani- 
tatum ! "  he  exclaims ;  but  Paul  is  getting  old.  The 
Boulevard  Beaumarcbais,  which  stretches  down  to 
tbe  Place  de  la  Bastille,  is  now  one  of  the  handsom- 
est in  Paris ;  but  Paul  does  not  tell  us  who  Iivc«  there. 
It  is  true  Ninon  dwelt  at  tbe  comer  o(  the  Rue 
des  TourncUes,  and  Maugiron,  Quelua,  and  Livarot 
fought  Riberac,  D'Entraques,  and  Schomberg,  near 
the  same  spot.  But  those  were  tbe  times  of  the 
Mousquetaires  and  tbe  Prdcieuses ;  now  the  Theatre 
Beaumarcbais.smallasit  is,  cannot  find  an  audience. 
Fa.ihion  indeed  chances.  The  Palais  Royal  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Place  Roynle  and  the  Marois ;  and 
now  tbe  boulevards,  from  the  Porte  S^nt  Martin  to 
tbe  Madeleine,  have  become  the  centres  of  move- 
ment and  pleasure.  Commerce,  however,  atill  iiojda 
Its  sway  from  the  Porte  Saint  Uenis  to  tbatof  Mont- 
martre ;  and  a  monumental  boxaar  stands  In  this  ro- 
eion,  but  it  has  never  thrived.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till 
the  bronzes  of  Barbedicnne  are  passed,  that  the 
crowd  and  bustle  begins.     When  a  procession  has  to 

Siss,  the  places  at  thuraised  railings  on  the  Boulevard 
ontmartre  are  taken  by  nigbt,  and  let  next  day  at 
extravagant  prices.  But  tbe  boulevard  beyond  is 
encumbered  with  strangers,  bourgeon,  flaneurs, 
journalists,  artists,  actors,  and  men  whoae  reputation 
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baa  been  made  and  undone  tventj  times.  Poor 
veterans!  tbeyttHI  lingtn' oaUide  the  Caft  de  Ma- 
drid, Caf^  de  Babdc,  Caf^  des  Vari^tfe,  especially  at 

abainthe-time ;  and  they  cling  to  their  "BOUpe  k 
roignon"  at  midnight  as  pernslently  as  hi^ard- 
lookinK  young  lailici  do  in  the  Diornin"  to  ihclr 
"caralij  de  proseiHe"  in  the  Palais  Koyal,  before  go- 
inw  home.  The  "  paraages  "  are,  in  the  present  day, 
what  the  Palab  Eoyal  ivas  in  olilen  times.  Early 
in  the  morninf;  thej'  are  quiet  aud  silunt  ei)On™h, 
The  only  living  beings  are  shop-boj-s  and  shop-girls 
tnling  at  their  rcspccCivo  duties.  But  tmvanJs  t'luven 
the  habituiis  of  llie  Diner  de  Paris,  Dtncr  du  Koch- 
er,  or  or  the  Diaer  du  Passage  Jouffroy,  bfgin  to 
pick  their  way  through  shawls,  toys,  tlower-pols, 
arm-chairs,  and  aijuoriums,  in  puniuit  of  their  d^ 
ieiners.  They  are  eiisily  recognized  by  their  anx- 
ious looks  at  their  watches,  to  see  if  it  is  really 
eleven.  At  midday  ^ovincials  and  Etrangers  mak^ 
their  appearance.  They  are  just  as  easily  recc^- 
uized,  by  their  looking  at  the  ^ps.  The  cnDwd  is 
materially  increased  by  numbers  of  industrials,  jour- 
naliste,  artists,  actors,  and  oclicw,  who  have  to  take 
the  "  [Kissagea  "  on  their  way.  There  are  also  many 
persons  who  take  positions  "  en  permanence "  in 
the  passages,  for  purposes  of  their  own.  At  five 
the  journals  da  soir  are  distributed  at  the  kiosks  of 
the  boulevards,  and  great  is  the  noise  and  contusion, 
—  a  perC'ct  Babel  of  languages.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  there  are  a  "liorairie  Internationale" 
and  literary  salons  in  the  boulevards.  Some  people 
have  to  consult  a  dictionary  to  make  their  vriehea 
known.  At  ei\  o'clock  the  eseitement  becomes 
intense.  The  laubour;r  makes  ita  appearance.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  "qnartiers"  Breda  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the 
boulevards.  Their  approach  is  signalizeil  by  the 
rattle  of  jet  omamenis,  the  rwtling  of  silks,  and  the 
odor  of  musk.  The  uniform  worn  by  these  Ama- 
zons, and  the  variety  and  absurdity  of  hats  and 
feathers,  is  something  appalling,  even  in  Paris. 
They  not  the  less  take  up  their  strat^c  positions 
with  all  the  gravity  of  veteran  soldiers,  from  the 
^ssase  JoiiSroy  to  the  Rue  dela  Chaussde  d'Antin. 
TTio  daily  carnival  of  Paris  now  begins.  The  "  jeu- 
nesse  dor^e  "  of  modem  times  received  its  name  of 
"gandins"  from  this  very  Boulevard  des  Itsliens, 
to  which  the  memory  of  1815  has  attached  the  tra- 
ditional and  popular  name  of  Boulevard  de  Gand. 
Tlie  name  alone  suffices  to  conjure  up  to  all  true 
Parisians  the  memory  of  those  "  soupers  fins,"  and 
prolonged  oisies,  with  which  the  daily  carnival  of 
the  auricle  of  the  heart  of  Surope,  and  indeed  of 
the  worid,  is,  as  a  matter  of  couise,  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. 


THE  GKEAX  STOCK  EXCHANGE  HOAX. 
ONaJanuat;  evening  in  I8U,  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  flag-captain  to  the 
Tonnant,  a  line-of-battle  ifaip  carrying  the  pennant 
of  his  uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  and 
bonnd  to  the  North  American  station,  was  dining 
with  Mr.  Cochrane  •tohnston,  another  relative  of  his. 
At  the  quiet  farewell  party  there  was  also  present 
Captain  De  flerenger,  a  dashing  foreign  adventurer, 
who  had  held  a  commission  in  tie  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's Bharp<hoo(i?r« ;  and  whom  both  the  admiral 
and  his  brother  regarded  as  an  accompliRhed  man,  — 
a  little  pinched  for  money  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  needi- 
nesa,  a  ftalhuit  officer,  akilfbl  as  a  contriver  of  war- 
like projectiles,  and  a  fiirt-clan  mnaketry  instructor. 


This  needy  gentleman, 'of  what  nationality  wat  not 
very  clear,  had  wheedled  himself  into  tlie  good 
graces  of  the  frank  sailors ;  it  had  probably  been 
arranged  that  he  should  meet  the  newly  appoinlal 
flag-captain,  and  obtain  interest  to  press  his  claini 
upon  the  Admiralty,  which  bad  hitherto  steadily  re- 
fused to  let  him  accompany  Sir  Alexander.  TTiere 
was  no  lime  to-  lose,  for  the  shipwright  was  knock- 
ing the  last  trenaib  into  the  side  of  the  Tonnaut, 
and  her  rigging  was  all  but  up.  The  admiral  hsd 
gone  on  already,  as  the  war  with  America  was  still 
raging,  with  no  immediate  probability  of  peace. 
De  Berenger  made  great  play  at  the  hero  of  Basque 
roads.  He  tried  him  with  various  baits;  talked  war, 
and  invention,  and  lire-ships,  and  rifles ;  aired  all 
his  accomplishmeols,  and  displayed  a  chivalrous  ea- 
gerness for  active  seriice,  which  enlisted  Lord  Coth- 
rane's  sympathies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  he  attempted  a 
coup  de  main;  for  he  asked  Lord  Cochrane  to  tti-p 
aside  for  some  private  conversation.  He  soliciiLil 
Lord  Cochrane  to  take  him  with  him  in  tlie  Ton- 
nant, in  any  capacity  whatever.  He  hail  given  up 
all  hope  of  the  Admiralty  permitting  his  bi-ing  en- 
gaged, but  he  would  take  his  chanc«  of  (he  nd- 
miral'a  finding  him  employment  at  the  stati'in.  tie 
handed  to  Cochrane,  as  credentials,  te->timoniil3  of 
the  way  in  which  he  harl  perforracd  the  duties  of 
adjutant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand's  riflemen,  and 
others  of  a  like  character.  They  were  all  laudalorr 
and  satisfactory.  Cochrane  politely  expressed  hu 
regret  that  he  could  not  possiblv  take  him,  unlrt* 
the  Admiralty  sanctioned  it;  adding  kindly  that  he 
would  very  gladly  have  consented  to  solii^t  the  Ad- 
miralty to  reverse  their  decision,  but  for  the  fart 
that  he,  of  all  living  men,  had  the  least  influence 
with  them,  and  that  his  interlercnce  would  cer- 
tainly put  De  Berenger  in  a  position  worse  than  be- 
fore- For  some  weeks  after,  Cochrane  heanl  no 
more  of  De  Berenger. 

In  the  mean  time,  things  were  gettincwome  snd 
worse  with  Captain  De  Berenger.  Threadbare 
dandies  and  needy  projectors  were  his  chief  as- 
sociates. To  them  he  sometimes  dariily  hinted  at  a 
plan  by  which  thousands  of  pounds  were  soon  to  be 
thrown  by  him  into  the  hands  of  tho!>e  distingni'lied 
friends  of  bis  of  whom  he  talked  so  much,  —  Lnnl 
Cochrane  and  Mr.  Coclu-ane  Johnstone,  on  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  called  d;iily.  He  had  a  plan  for 
building  a  new  Rimelagh  behind  Allsop's  buildines; 
perhaps  tliat  might  bo  the  scheme  he  meant  ?  The 
lion.  Alcxaniler  Murray,  a  gonllcinan  who  Ix.'caine 
very  soon  afterwards  an  eminent  raeket-plnvcr  in 
the  King's  Bench,  winked  at  this ;  hut  De  Iti^ron- 
gvr  shook  his  head,  smilejl,  and  said  it  wa.*!  fnme- 
thing  far  better  Chan  that.  So  the  friends  of  De 
Berenger  merely  (mlled  up  their  somewhat  soileJ 
shirt-cotlars,  and  slapped  their  boots  with  their 
sticks,  <)i)ite  confident:  that  the  artful  capt^n  knew 
remarkably  well  what  he  was  abouL 

The  E<;ene  now  changes.  About  daybreak  of  the 
21st  of  Februarj-  there  was  a  loud  knocking  nnd  a 
'calling  for  lights  at  the  door  of  the  Ship  Inn  at  IV 
ver;  a  clamor  almost  as  atartiing  as  the  ominms 
knooting  at  the  south  entry  that  struck  such  terror 
to  Macbeth.  It  must  be  some  traveller  of  enoi^ 
laous  importance,  —  runaway  kins  or  government 
courier  with  despatches  about  Nnpole<H!.  The 
noise  BO  roused  Mr.  Marsh,  who  kept  the  Parket- 
Boat  oppOMte,  that  he  ran  across  to  help  the  Ship, 
and  ordered  the  waiter  to  follow  with  two  randli^ 
There,  in  the  passage  of  the  Ship,  stood  a  tall,  dai^ 
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mUitATj-looking  mAa,  m  a  gray  pent-coit,  with 
•Mirlet  ualfona  gleomii^  beaeaui  it,  and  oa  th 
breast  of  the  unifqnn  a  reapleiident  star,  with  som 
order  hanging  from  it.  He  was  in  a  rejlJess  fever 
of  excitement,  and  wanted  a  post-ch^e  at  ( 
but,  before  tliat,  a  swifl  horse  to  carry  an  express 
to  Admiral  Folej,  the  porl-admintl  at  Deal.  The 
coa/i  dt  grace  had  been  struck  at  last;  this  officer 
Jwd  brought  Dem  of  Bonaparte's  being  killed 
{tFome  said,  poajtively,  broiled  and  eaten)  by  thi 
Ca«»ack«,  of  the  retliiratioii  of  the  Bourbooa,  am 
of  the  talcii^of  Paris  by  the  allies.  Ue  had  just 
lanilvd  on  ttw  beach ;  and  this  much  he  allowed  to 
transpire,  that  he  bore  most  important  dcspiitehes, 
—  more  important,  iudeed,  than  had  been  received 
ia  this  i-ountry  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  landlonl  of  the  Ship,  was  then 
called  into  the  room  of  the  mysterious  stranger. 
round  whose  door  a  crowd  of  admiring  persons 
were  whispering,  their  faces  full  of  wonder  and 
CDrioeity.  The  officer  removing  bis  German  cap 
with  the  pale  cold  band  round  it,  required  paper, 
peni.  and  ink  directJy,  in  order  to  write  to  the  part- 
admind.  He  wrote  in  the  cofTee-room,  now  full  of 
the  roused  inmates  of  the  hotel,  while  the  chaise 
and  foDr  wit  getting  ready. 

Preiiently,  Admiral  Foley  cjot  the  glorious  news, 
spread  it  in  a  fresh  circle,  ana  forwarded  it  at  once 
lo  Mr.  Cmker,  at  the  Admiralty,  it  beinE  too  hazy 
to  telegraph.  In  the  mean  time,  off  dasbed  the  ol- 
ficer  m  the  gray  coat  to  Canterbury,  and  from 
there  to  Sitlingboume,  feeing  every  posdllon  with  a 
Dopoleon.  Prom  the  Bose,  at  Sittingboume,  to  the 
Crown,  at  Rochester,  on  rolled  the  fiery  wheeb 
for  tbo  Oraoby,  at  Dartlbrd.  As  they  went,  they 
sowed,  Bi  it  were,  wonder  and  delight;  for  was 
Bonaparte  dead  at  last,  and  the  great  war 
with  a  thunder-stroke  7 

The  postilions  were  £rst  ordered  to  drive  tc 
Uansion  House,  to  tell  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  when 
is  Cheapsida,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  m^'steri- 
ow  officer,  —  De'Bourg,aB  he  called  himself, — that 
the  ministers  would  be  offended  if  he  did  not  see 
fliem  firit.  So  he  turned  the  horses  to  Downing 
Street ;  but  eventually  paid  off  the  chaise,  and  got 
out  and  walked,  to  get  there  quicker. 

l^o  other  couriers,  with  the  same  iroportoot 
news,  had,  singularly  enough,  arrived  at  Northflcat 
on  the  Mon^y  morning  in  a  six-oared  cutl«r. 
They  instantly  ordered  a  post.chaise  for  London. 
Tb&s«  gentlemen  assumed  an  air  of  historical  im- 
portADce,  and  they  wore  white  Bourbon  cockades 
ID  their  large  cocked-hata,  to  show  that  they  brought 
startling  news.  They  had,  it  appeared,  buen  ia  an 
open  boat  in  the  Chuinel  all  night,  and  were  hae- 
^rd  and  fatigned.  This  was  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  they  ordered  an  instant  post-chaise  for  West- 
minster: When  they  got  to  Shooter's  Ililt,  the  post- 
boy on  the  leader  was  told  not  to  distrCKi  the  horses 
np  the  bill,  bat  to  rattle  on  well  afterwards.  The 
gates  were  three  shillings.  One  of  the  gentlemen, 
Kckless  with  excitoment^ave  the  boys  twelve  shil- 
lings each  for  driving,  l^e  horses,  for  the  last  few 
(tagei,  had  been  embowered  in  Inurel-bonghs.  The 
mate  ii»s  to  be  over  London  Bridge,  down  Lom- 
bard Suvet  over  BJackfrian  Bridoe,  and  down  the 
New.(.-ut.  ^Vhen  in  skht  of  the  Marah  Gate,  the 
postilions  were  ordered  to  stop.  The  two  gentle- 
men then  got  out,  iJed  up  their  military  cocked- 
bat«  in  pc^et-handkerchiefs  put  on  round  ones. 
Mil  walked  away.  This  waa  about  eleven,  and  the 
nyiterioo*  strao^en  appeared  no  more  above  the 


horizon.  But  soon  up  went  the  funds,  as  quick  as 
the  mercury  when  yoii  put  a  lighted  canJlo  near 
the  bulb.  Up,  up,  up  !  there  was  no  stopping  them ; 
they  went  soaring  like  balloons. 

That  very  day  the  mysterious  officer  drove  to 
Lord  Cothrane's  in  a  hackney-coach;  but  Lord 
Cochrane  had  gone  to  tlie  City,  —  to  a  manufactory, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  a  new  sort  of  naval  signal- 
lamp  he  bad  just  patented.  The  flag-captain  was 
all  Cut  ready  to  start  for  his  ship,  and  liis  valet  was 
at  that  moment  busy  selecting  his  master's  clothes 
from  the  wardrobe.  A  short  lime  afterwords,  a 
servant  brought  a  note  to  Loril  Cochrane,  at  the 
manufactory,  so  illegibly  written,  cither  from  ex- 
citement or  from  haste,  that  the  name  of  the  writ- 
er could  not  be  deciphered.  It  came,  the  man  said, 
from  a  military  officer  who  had  called,  and  who  was 
w.iiting  IjOtA  Cochrane'a  return.  Lord  Cochrane, 
ffearinp  it  might  be  a  mesaeneur  from  the  Peninsula, 
with  tLdidjja  of  hb  younger  brother,  mho  waa  serv- 
ing there  under  Wellington,  and  wrs  dangerously 
ill,  hurried  home,  and,  to  hi.s  surprise,  found  the 
writer  of  the  iiotis  was  De  Bcrcnoer.  He  appeared 
uneasy  and  agitated,  sliabby  and  hopeless.  Poverty 
had  taken  from  him  much  of  the  self-respect  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  no  longer  the  embarraaaed  offi- 
cer pressing  a  claim.  He  waa  now  a  mendicant, 
crying  for  bread.  He  stated  that  he  was  environed 
by  serious  embarrassnienU,  and  that  his  last  hope 
would  fkil  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  accompany 
Lord  Cochrane.  He  had  kept  his  lodgings  so  as  to 
be  readj"  to  join  the  ship  at  once,  if  he  were  suc- 
cessful in  this  final  appeal.  Cochrane  felt  much  ' 
distressed  to  behold  a  gentleman  of  whoso  military 
talents  he  had  so  high  an  opinion,  in  so  pitiaUe  a 
position.  He  told  him  be  would  do  anything  he 
could  to  assist  him,  but  that  he  could  not  possibly 
lake  him  on  board  the  Tonnant.  De  Berenger 
again  and  Hg»n  passionately  renewed  his  rctjuoit 
when  he  found  that  it  w^  hopeless,  he  professed  to 
be  uloiwt  mad  with  despair ;  for  be  said  be  had 
called  on  Lord  Cochrane,  making  sure  his  services 
would  be  accepted,  and  that  be  should  be  allowed 
lo  join  the  Tonnant  at  once.  I.«rd  Cochrane  repcatr 
ed  lo  him  that  if  any  of  De  Berenger's  own  fneods 
succeeded  Jo  influencing  the  Admiralty  in  his  favor, 
and  if  he  procured  their  sanction  in  time  to  join  the 
Tonnant  at  Portstnoutb  (it  sailed  from  Chatham),  be 


could  not  call  on  Lord  Yarmouth  in  his  military 
uniform,  or  appear  in  public  so  drosiwd ;  for  he  waa 
a  prisooer  in  the  Pules  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
might  bo  recognixed  if  clad  so  conspicuously.  He 
said  he  mutt  use  a  great  liberty,  an<l  begged  Coch- 
rane to  lend  him  a  civilian's  bat.  He  had  a  great- 
coat over  his  uniform,  Cochrane  gave  him  the  hat, 
and  ho  wrapped  up  his  own  in  a  towel.  Cochrane 
saw  that  his  uniform  could  be  seen  nnder  big  great- 
coat, BO  he  offered  him  a  great-coat  of  his  own,  lit- 
tle knowing  whit  construction  would  afterwards  be 
put  upon  his  frfC  kind  .hearted  ness.  Meanwhile, 
Cochrane  went  down  to  Chatham.  In  a  day  or 
two  it  transpired  that  the  intelligence  of  the  myste- 
rious officer  who  ha<l  landed  at  Dover  wai  false. 
The  committee  of  the  Slock  Exchange  at  once  took 
measures  to  bring  the  eoncoeters  of  uie  faLiehood  to 
justice,  and  offered  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  for  the  discovery  of  De  Boui^. 

It  was  already  evident  that  tbe  sham  courier  who 
bad  given  this  mime  was  a  cheat  and  swindler,  evi- 
dently the   agent   of  some  conspirators,  who   had 
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wished  to  profit  by  a  sadden  rise  id  goTennnent 
«tock!i,  which   bad  already  lisen   like   a  mouDtsin 

wave,  and  gone  down  like  a  bnm-out  rocket. 

Tbe  head  rascal  was  hotly  pursued,  and  a  clew 
soon  found.  A  man  named  Crane,  driving  hack- 
ney-coach No.  890,  was  discovered,  who,  on  the 
morning  in  question,  took  np  De  Bonrg  at  Lambeth 
Marsh  Gate,  where  he  got  out  of  the  post-chaise. 
lie  did  not  drive  either  to  the  Admiralty  or  the 
War  Office,  but  straight  to  No.  13,  Green  Street 
He  got  out  there,  retuTued  with  a  small  leathern 


Thames  by  the  fishermen,  one  day  in  March.  It 
was  tied  up  in  an  old  chaiiM^over,  and  had  been 
sunk  with  three  pieces  of  lead,  some  atonea,  and  a 
lump  of  uool.  Besides  the  clothes,  there  was  some 
embroidery  and  a  broken  atar.  Tbe  other  links 
were  soon  Ibund,  ibr  Mr,  Solomon,  military  accon- 
trement-maker  at  Charing  Cross,  identified  the 
uniform.  It  hail  been  purchased  by  a  man  with 
whiskers  on  the  19th  of  February,  —  great-coat,  fur 
foraging  cap  with  pale  gold  band,  and  staff-officer's 
scarlet  coat,  with  star.  Ilie  man  with  whiskers 
said  the  dress  was  wanted  fur  private  theatricals; 
and  what  pleased  Mr.  Solomon  was,  that  he  did  not 
try  to  beat  down  the  price. 

Do  Bourg  was  hard  to  cdtch ;  but  one  of  his  ac- 
complices was  soon  struck  upon,  a  Mr.  Vinn,  an 
accountant,  who  bad  mnny  rather  suspicious  fliends 
among  needy  and  shifty  gentlemen.  On  the  I4th 
of  February,  receiving  a  note  from  a  man  he  knew, 
named  M'Rae,  who  lived  in  Fetter  Lane,  he  went  the 
next  day,  by  appointment,  to  meet  him  at  the  Car- 
oline Cofieo-house.  M'Rae  told  him  that  there  was 
now  an  opportunity  for  him  to  make  his  Ibrtane. 
By  travelling  abroad'/  No;  but  by  travelling  at 
home.     M'ltae  said  there  was  a  scheme  in  contem- 

Station  by  men  of  affluence  and  consequence,  and 
e  thought  no  one  was  more  fit  to  be  employed 
than  Vinn.  On  asking  him  if  there  was  nothing  of 
moral  turpitude  in  it,  M'Rae  answered  there 


a  a  scheme  practised  d^ly  by  n 
the   first   consequence.     It  was   nothing  a 
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less  than  biting  the  biters,  or,  in  other  worila, 
hoax  on  the  Stock  E:tchange.  On  Vinn  ashing 
which  way  it  was  to  be  perlbrmed,  M'Rae  said  it 
was  by  going  down  to  Dartford,  Folkestone,  or 
Dover,  as  he  might  receive  instructions  i  but  it  was 
necessary  for  himself  and  bis  accomplice  to  get  two 
naval  officers'  dresses. 

Vino  was  to  be  recompensed  at  once,  and  then 
to  have  his  fortune  made.  Here  Vinn  grew  indig- 
nant, and  said  be  would  as  soon  share  in  a  highway 
robbery  :  he  really  thought  M'Rae  had  known  him 
better;  and,  in  hie  virtuous  indignation,  he  began 
to  talk  very  loud.  M'Rae  quieted  him,  and  cncd, 
"  Hush  ! "  Tliey  theo  walked  up  Cornliill,  where 
they  parted.  But  Vinn's  virtue  somewhat  melting 
(he  thought  as  informer  he  might  net  something), 
be  relurneil,  and  proposed  to  introduce  M'Rae  to  a 
suitable  man  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee-house.  M'Rae 
assented,  but,  at  the  door,  grew  cautioLis,  iuid  would 
not  venture  in;  he  then  askeil,  how  "Long  live 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,"  and,  "Long  live  the  Bour- 
bons," was  expressed  in  French,  and  Vinn  obliging- 
ly told  him.  He  saw  his  way  better  now.  The 
real  fact  wa.«,  the  artful  Vion  was  trj-ing  to  get 
another  witneia  to  tlie  affair,  for  he  instantly  went 
and  communicated  with  a  friend  at  the  Atlas  print- 
ing office,  and  with  thirteen  other  friends  at  an  ad- 
jacent coffee-house. 


On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  February,  M'Eae  csme 
to  bis  lodgings,  with  two  dark  blue  coals  and  two 
opera-bats  in  a  bundle.  One  hat  bad  a  brass  plate 
and  a  gold  tassel ;  this  he  put  on,  asked  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, a  fellow-lodger,  if  she  thought  ho  looked  like 
an  officer;  Mrs.  Alexander  pronounced  empluLticil- 
ly  that  be  did.  He  had  some  white  ribbon  with  lua 
which  ha  ordered  his  wife  to  make  np  into  two 
round  cockades,  as  be  was  going  to  take  in  the  flats, 
and  must  be  at  Gravetend  by  a  anarter  before  two. 
He  then  left,  anxious  and  excited,  with  his  bundle. 
The  next  day  Mn.  Alexander  met  M'Rae,  with  bii 
bundle,  in  Curaitor  Street  and  he  requested  her  In 

Kto  a  cook-shop  and  get  him  a  dinner.  He  told 
r  he  hail  been  sleeping  at  Northfleet,  but  be 
looked  as  if  ho  had  been  up  all  night.  The  while 
cockade,  and  the  p.-ipcr  on  which  it  was  pricked, 
were  burnt,  the  white  lining  was  taken  out  of  thi 
coat,  and  the  coat  was  seat  to  the  dyer.  Before 
this  nigbt  journey,  M'Rae  had  been  so  poor  that  he, 
his  wile,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  had  only  had  one  fire 
between  them  ;  but  after  this  he  flourished  aboM 
one-pound  notes,  and  boasted  that  he  had  n 
fifty  pounds  by  the  job. 

Two  men,  named  Holloway  and  Knight,  were 
next  ferreted  out.  They  owned  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change committee  that  they  had  joined  in  the 
scheme.  Knight  had  been  employed  by  M'Rae:.  at 
HoUoway's  solicitation.  Knight,  a  man  naned 
Sandon,  ana  M'Rae,  bad  come  in  the  post-chaise 
from  Dartford.  Holloway  seemed  fiigbt4;Ded  at  tbe 
serious  turn  things  had  taken. 

Dc  Boui^,  of  course,  proved  to  be  De  Bereunr. 
He  lodged  with  a  man  named  Davidson  in  Asyliiin 
Buildinga-  He  had  not  dined  at  home  on  tbe  I' 
day,  and  he  did  not  come  home  till  Monday  e' 
ing.  Davidson  noticed  that  when  he  left  on  the 
Monday  he  had  a  new  great-coat  on. 

But  long  before  all  this  scoundrelism  could  be 
brought  to  tight,  a  rumor  bad  got  about  that  the 
pretended  De  Bourg  had  been  proved  on  tbe  Slit 
of  February  to  have  visited  Lord  Cochrane  In 
Grei-D  Street,  in  his  sham  dress,  and  fresh  from  the 
successfid  trick.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Lord  Coch- 
rane, "  1  had  joined  tbe  Tonnant  nt  Cliatham,  and 
was  preparing  to  siul  for  the  South  American  sta- 
tion ;  but  on  learning  the  injurious  report,  and  be- 
ing, moreover,  indignant  that  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deception  should  have  dared  to  visit  me,  I  deter- 
mined to  denounce  him,  in  order  that,  if  he  wci« 
really  the  guilty  person,  his  name  should  bo  made 
public  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  brineing  the  matter  borne  to 
him.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  I  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  ship.  On  my  return  to 
town,  I  found  tliat,  though  tbe  authorities  were  ig- 
norant of  the  name  of  the  person  who  came  to  my 
house  on  the  21st  of  February,  public  nmior  did  not 
hesitate  to  impute  to  me  complicity  in  his  transac- 
tions. I  immediately  consulted  tny  legal  advisen. 
The  result  was,  that  an  affidavit  was  preiiared,  and 
submitted  to  an  eminent  barrister,  Mr.  Oumey,  to 
whom  I  disclosed  every  particular  relative  to  the 
visit  of  Dc  Berenger.  as  well  as  to  my  own  prcvioos 
though  very  unimportant,  transactions  in  the  public 
funds.  I  was  advised  by  him  and  my  own  solicitors 
to  confine  myself  simply  to  supplying  the  authorities 
with  the  name  of  De  Berengcr,  as  the  pereon  seen 
at  my  house  in  uniform  on  the  21st  ultimo." 

Lord  Cochranc,a  man  of  a  fiery  nature, of  severe 
bonor,  and  of  the  most  heroic  courage,  scarcely 
knew  how  to  strike  the  deadliest  blow  at  these  mere 
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vaporooi  nunon,  ao  invimble  yet  so  polioiioiu.  He 
at  once  tireir  op  a  minute  affidavit  «F  how  his  time 
had  been  spent  on  the  fatal  (lay,  and  disclosed  the 
name  of  De  Bercnger.  The  Tories,  eager  to  impnen 
the  honor  ol'io  bitUr  an  opponent,  fell  on  bim  like 
flesh-ffies  on  a  ealled  blood-hone.  Castlereagh, 
always  small  ana  malignant,  Kmembered  too  well 
the  Westminster  nieetingt,  and  the  daring  conduct 
of  Lord  Cochrane  npon  Burdett's  committal  to  tho 
Tower.  The  Torie*  were  eager  to  flf  at  his  throat, 
and  now  there  was  a  chance.  Lord  Cochrane  was 
held  answerable,  with  tiie  other*,  for  the  fraud. 
The  trial  cama  on  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on 
Jun«S,  1814. 

Mr.  Adolphns  (Mr.  Gumey's  junior)  o^ned  the 
pleadings  on  the  part  of  (he  prosecution,  from 
which  It  appeared  that  this  was  an  indictment 
charging  the  different  defendants,  Randan  De  Be- 
renger,  the  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  (com- 
monly called  Lord  Cochrane^,  the  Hooorabls  An- 
drew Cochrane  Johnston,  Richard  Gathorn  Butt, 
Ralph  Sandon,  Alexander  Itl'Rae,  John  Peter  Hol- 
loway,  and  Henry  Lyie,  with  conspiring,  in  a  vari- 
ety of  different  counts,  by  the  raisinfj  of  false  re- 
ports, to  raise  the  fbnds  to  a  higher  pnce  than  they 
woold  otherwise  have  borne,  to  the  injury  of  the 
public,  and  to  the  benefit  of  tiie  conspirators.  To 
these  varioui  charges  the  defendants  pleaded  "  Not 
gniity." 

Mr.  Joseph  Feame,  stockbroker,  of  5,  Shorter's 
Coojl,  close  to  the  side  door  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
deposed  that  Mr.  Butt,  Lord  Cochrane,  and  Mr. 
Cochrane  Johnston,  had  all  rooms  in  the  same 
house.  He  was  introduced  to  the  two  last  gentle- 
men by  Mr.  Butt,  and  was  employed  by  Ihem  to 
moke  purcha-ies  in  the  fends.  He  frequently  saw 
them  all  three  together,  and  Lord  Cocbane  rccw- 
niteU  Mr.  Butt's  orders.  From  the  12th  to  the 
IMh,  witness  made  various  purchases  and  sales  for 
all  three.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  Lorii 
Cochrane's  balance,  in  omnium  alone,  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  thirtj-nine  thousand  pounds  in  his 
EtTor;  ilr.  Cochrane  Johnston's  omnium  amounted 
to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  bis  consols  account  was  that  day  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds ;  Mr.  Butt's  omnium,  he  be- 
lieved, was  one  hundred  and  fifly-four  thousand 
pounds,  and  his  consols  one  hundretl  and  nixtj-eight 
ibonsand  pounds.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
February,  be  sold  them  all,  both  omnium  and  coU' 
•ds.  On  that  day  he  saw  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr. 
Cochrane  Johnston  about  ten.  About  eleven  the 
Ho  sold  omnium  6ist  at  2Sl,  and  last 

i     Consols  rose  from  70|  to  72^.     About  two 
the  funds  fell  again,  as  the  report  was  disbe- 


at  30|.     Consols 

II  again,  as"  the  report 
lieved-     All  three  had  tnught  and  sold  b 


moos  amount  ever  since  November.  He  was  told 
to  sell  out  whenever  he  could  get  one  per  cent  for 
their  stock.  He  often  sold  twenty  thousand  pounds 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  stock  at  a  time. 
Several  stockbrokers  deposed  to  Mr.  Butt  and 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston  making  large  purchases  a 
lew  days  before  the  hoax,  and  on  the  Monday  sell- 
ing to  great  advantage.  Fifty-four  one-pound 
notes,  found  in  the  desk  of  De  Berenger  when 
teiied  at  L.cith,  formed  part  payment  of  a  check 
of  I>or4  Cochrane,  and  had  paawd  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston.  A  Mr.  Le  Ma:^ 
chant  deposed  that  ho  was  acquainted  with  Cap- 
tain Oc  Berenger,  who  had  stated  to  him  that  he 
was  about  to  go  to  America  with  Lord  Cochrane. 
Tlie  witiKM  asked  bim  how  he  could  do  that  nnder 


of  money  by  the  funds,  and  that  Lord  Coch 
rane  had  a  private  purse  for  his  (De  Berenger's) 
use.  This  purse  was  composed  of  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  money  which  his  lordship  made  by 
De  Berenger's  suggestions  r^arding  the  stocks. 
(All  this,  probably,  applied  to  Mr.  Cochrane  Jtdin- 

Mr.  Sergeant  Best  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  ad- 
dressed the  court  on  behalf  of  the  defendants ; 
and  Mr.  Brou^am  called  Lord  Melville  and  Colo- 
nel Torrons  to  prove  Sir  A.  Cochrane's  exertions 
for  De  Berenger,  whom  be  wished  to  take  out  as 
inquirer  (spy),  and  to  help  to  raise  a  company  of 
sharpshooters  in  America. 

Mr.  Tabourden,  solicitor  to  De  Berenger,  proved 
that,  in  1S13,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston  bad  employed 
their  client  to  lay  out  some  gronnd  near  Padding- 
ton  as  a  sort  of  Ranela^h,  and  had  advanced  him 
money  for  writing  a  prospectus  and  preparing  plans. 
It  was  also  proved  that  Mr.  Cochrane  iTohnaton  had 
at  last  offered  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  a 
fair  consideration,  and  had  promised  a  loan  of  two 
hundred  pounds  more.  Fiilv  pounds  had  been  paid 
on  account  The  witness  beUeved  in  Do  Beren- 
ger's strict  honor;  he  had  lent  him  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  had  been  surety  for  him  in  the  Roles, 
from  which  he  had  escaped. 

Lord  Rllenborongb's  summing  up  was  harsh  and 
unfair.  From  the  beginning  he  did  his  beat  to  bisa 
the  jury  against  his  polilici  opponent,  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He 
dvrelt  especially  on  the  fact  tiiat  the  coachman  who 
drove  De  Berenger  to  Lord  Cochrane's  swore  to  his 
wearing  a  scarlet  uniform,  while  Lord  Cochrane 
declared  in  his  affidavit  that  he  came  in  a  green 
sharpshooter's  uniform.  This,  he  considered,  proved 
that  Lord  Cochrane — as  a  sharer  in  the  fnni  — 
bad  lent  him  a  change  of  dress.  The  real  fact  was 
that  De  Berenger  pulled  down  the  blinds  of  the 
coach,  and  he  then  changed  his  red  coat  for  the 
green  one  be  carried  in  his  portmanteau,  —  the  same 
coat  in  which  he  had  travelleil  to  Dover. 

The  gross  injusticu  of  tiie  Tory  judgo  is  best  seen 
from  the  fbtlowing  passage  of  his  lummin^up;  — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  he  (De  Berenger) 
is  brought  to  the  house  of  Lord  Cochrane;  furUier 
evidence  afterwards  arises  of  his  being  there.  We 
will  nt  present  follow  the  dress  to  its  conclusion. 
Georze  'Odell,  a  fisherman,  says,  '  In  the  month  of 
Marcn,  just  above  Old  Swan  Stairs,  off  against  the 
iron  wharfs,  when  1  was  dredging  for  coals,  I  picked 
up  a  bundle  which  was  tied  with  either  a  piece  of 
chimney  line  or  window  line  in  the  cover  of  a  chair 
bottom  ;  there  were  two  slips  of  a  coat,  embroidery,  a 
star,  anil  a  piece  of  silver  with  two  ^ures  upon  it ; 
it  had  been  sunk  with  two  pieces  of  lead  and  some 
bita  of  coal.  I  gave  that  which  I  found  to  Mr. 
Wade,  the  secretary  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  was 
picked  up  on  the  Wednesday,  and  carried  there  on 
the  Saturday.  I  picked  this  up  on  &e  30th  March.' 
You  have  before  had  the  animal  hunted  down,  and 
now  you  have  his  skin,  found  and  produced  as  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  river,  cut  to  pieces.  The  sinking 
it,  could  have  been  wi^  no  other  view  than  that  M 
Buppretning  this  piece  of  evidence,  and  preventing 
the  discovery  which  it  might  otherwise  occasion. 
This  makes  it  the  more  material  to  attend  to  the 
stripping  off  the  clothes  which  took  place  in  I.ord 
Cochrane's  hous«. . . . .  De  Berenger  must  have  liad 
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that  dress  with  bim,  whatever  it  was,  in  wbich  he 
had  come  in  the  coach,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  hnd  any  means  of  shifting  hioiaelf.  If  lie  had  on 
an  fude-de^amp's  UDifortn  with  a  star,  aad  so  pre- 
sented himself  to  Lord  Cochrane,  how  could  Lord 
Cochniuc  reconcile  it  to  the  duties  he  owed  to  soci- 
ety, to  government,  and  to  his  character  as  a  gentle- 
man, lo  give  hioi  the  means  of  exchanging  it  7  It 
iDust  be  put  on  for  some  dishonest  puipose.  It  is  for 
jou,  gentlemen,  to  say  whether  it  is  possible  that 
he  should  not  know  that  a  nmn  coming  so  disguised 
and  so  habited,  —  if  he  appeared  befon;  him  so  hab- 
ited, —  came  upon  some  dishonest  errand,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  conceived  a  person  should  bo  pre- 
sent himself  to  a  person  who  did  not  know  what  that 
dishonest  errand  won,  and  that  it  was  the  very  dis- 
honest errand  upon  which  he  had  so  recently  been 
engaged,  and  which  ho  b  found  to  be  executuig,  in 
the  spreading  of  false  intelligence  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  the  funds.  If  he  actuully  appeared  to 
Lord  Cochrane  stripped  of  his  coat,  and  with  that 
red  aide-de-camp's  uniform,  star,  and  order,  which 
have  been  represented  to  you,  be  appeared  before 
bim  rather  in  the  habit  of  a  mountebauk  than  in  his 
proper  uniform  of  a  sharpshooter.  This  seems 
wholly  iucon»al«nt  with  the  conduct  of  an  innocent 
and  honest  man ;  for  if  he  appeared  in  such  a  habit, 
he  must  have  appeared  to  any  rational  person  fully- 
blazoned  in  the  costume  of  that  or  some  other  cmne." 
Who  can  wonder,  after  this,  that  a  prosecution, 
urged  on  by  the  Admiralty,  conducted  by  both 
private  and  public  enemies,  and  pressed  forward  by 
the  Stock  Exchange  committee,  blind  mad  at  their 
recent  losses,  ended  in  a  conviction  ?  I^rd  Covb- 
raoe,  the  frank,  reckless  hero  of  many  battles,  was 
AwDd  guilty,  fined  a  thousand  pounds,  seoteneed  to 
be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  aud,  moat  shameful  die- 

¥'aee  of  all,  was  adjudged  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
he  Pillory  1  that  was  mdeed  a  thought  worthy  of 
Sidmouth,  Castlereaeh.  and  Ellenborough.  Thoee 
men  would  have  put  Nelfon  In  the  pilior)-  if  he  had 
been  a  reformer-  But  tliat  cruel  disgrace  Lord 
Cochrane  never  endured,  though  it  was  strongly 
urged  in  parliament;  fur  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  al- 
ways true  aud  chivalrous,  stood  up  and  declared  that, 
if  a  pillorj^  nere  erected,  he  should  stand  on  it  side 
by  side  with  his  collei^ue.  The  weak  though  cruel 
government  knew  Burdett,  and  feared  a  popular 
tumult,  so  Lord  Castlercagh  reluctantly  waived  that 
part  of  the  punishment.  A  popular  subscription 
paid  the  fine;  but  the  unjust  duwrace  still  branded 
B  brave  man's  scutcheon.  The  otber  prisonare 
were  all  fined  in  the  same  amouot  aud  imprisoned. 
As  for  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston,  he  Sed. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  entangle- 
ment. Lord  Cochrane  behaved  like  a  brave,  inno- 
cent man,  aloiost  careless  of  asserting  hta  innocence- 
Mr.  Secretary  CrtAer  suppressed  a  letter,  impor- 
taut  as  a  proof  of  Ijord  Cochmne'e  innocence. 
Everything  went  wrong.  Cruel  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  reckltw  sailors  hart  pride  and  contemp- 
tuous silence.  Uis  bitterest  enemy,  Mr.  Lavie, 
whom,  at  Lord  Gambier's  trial.  Lord  Cochrane  had 
openly  accused  of  tabricating  false  charts,  was 
choseu  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Comnuttee  as  the 
solicitor  for  the  proHecution,  to  the  rejection  of  their 


change;  but  the  government,  though  eager  iiir  a 
convietion,  were  &aid  to  have  deatings  with  such 
a  BcoundreL  Tbey  managed  to  get  Cochrane  ex- 
pelled Irom  the  HouM  of  Commons  by  one   hun- 


dred and  forty  votes  to  foity-four.  The  Wettmiu- 
ter  constituency,  however,  re-elected  him  in  July 
triumpliontly.  Determined  to  take  his  seal,  Coch- 
rane escaped  from  prison  in  disguise,  and  preseoled 
himself  on  tba  Slat  of  Uarch,  1815,  at  the  ri^t 
band  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  marshal  of  the 
King's  Bench  was  allowed  to  take  him  into  cnslody 
once  more,  and  he  was  marched  off  1«  jail  to  suffer 
the  rest  of  his  unjust  sentence. 

Lord  Cochrane's.bold  and  fearless  explanation  of 
the  affair  (when  in  his  eighty-fiflb  year,  and  Btlll  a 
vigorous  unbroken  old  man)  thoroughly  exculpate* 
him  in  the  matter.  De  Berenger's  misfortunes  had 
interested  him  :  the  giving  him  clothes  to  return  in 
disguise  to  the  Rules  and  save  his  sureties,  was  the 
result  of  a  momentary  impulse  of  compassion  fiva 
man  almost  a  stranger.  The  moment  his  cliaracter 
was  impugned,  Lord  Cochrane  came  forward  and 

Ke  up  Uie  name  of  the  mysterious  visitor,  and 
t  was  the  one  clew  wanted  by  the  Stock  Ei- 
cbaoge.  If  he  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators, 
why  could  he  not  have  burnt  the  dangerous  cc«t? 
If  ho  was  guilty,  why  did  he  not  profit  by  the  rise 
in  the  funds,  and  sell  out  hard  and  fiist  ?  If  be  wai 
criminal,  why  should  De  Berenger,  instead  of  post- 
ing to  the  City,  go  and  spend  two  hours  wailing 
at  the  bouse  forhisaccompbce  ?  If  he  wm  a  sharer 
in  the  Iraud,  why  did  he  refu<iC  to  take  De  Bcren- 
cer  in  the  Tonnant,  when  the  rascal  could  so  easily 
nave  ehangwl  his  name,  and  been  quietly  shipped 
olT  to  America,  or  landed  in  France .' 

No  wonder  the  great  heart  neariy  broke  under 
that  terrible  disgrace.  Once  free  Irom  prison, 
Cochrane  sought  other  worlds,  and  fbufht  there 
bravely  for  liberty.  The  country  he  still  loved  had 
lost  hia  services  forever. 

As  an  old  man,  after  a  long  career  of  elory,  and 
looking  back  to  this  crusHng  blow,  the  oero  taid. 
"  Yce,  it  was  hard  to  bear ;  just,  too,  when  the  op- 
portunity had  come  for  professional  activity,  m 
spite  of  the  jealousies  that  had  always  pursued  me. 
My  heart  did  sink  within  me  at  that  outrageous 
sentence,  and  it  required  all  my  energiee  to  bear 
the  blow.  It  may  be  thought  that  aAer  the  resto- 
ration to  rank  and  honors  oy  my  late  and  present 
sovereign,  after  my  promotion  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  when  I  bad  no  enemy  to  conlront,  and  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sympathy  and  giendship  of 
those  whom  the  nation  delights  to  honor,  1  mvht 
safely  pass  over  that  day  of  deep  humiliation.  Not 
so.  It  is  tree  I  Iiave  received  those  marks  of  my 
sovereign's  favor,  and  it  is  true  that  from  that  day 
to  the  present,  I  have  enjoyed  the  uninlerrapted 
friendship  of  those  who  were  then  convinced,  and 
are  still  convinced,  of  my  innocence;  but  that  un- 
just public  sentence  has  never  been  publicly  re- 
veneil,  nor  the  equally  unjust  fine  inflicted  on  me 
remitted." 

Of  De  Bereoger,  the  dark  acoundrel  who  tbns 
basely,  and,  t<j  judge  from  a  lettcrof  bisowDir^ret- 
fQlty,  plunged  a  brave  and  hotkorable  man  into  a 
slough  of  disgrace,  we  know  litde  more.  He  event- 
oally  wrote  a  clt^trap  book  on  gymna-stics,  and 
became,  we  believe,  a  showy  riding-master  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Cremome  Gardens. 

Of  all  the  ruthless  and  unprincipled  acts  of  tbe 
Sidmouth  government,  there  v.  s  not  one  mote 
beartlets  anl  unjustifiable,  than  this  praaecutioo  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  He  illd  not  benefit  by  the  fraud; 
Ms  complicity  with  it  was  titt«rly  unprovcn;  and  the 
sentence  was  not  only  severe,  but  loaded  with  a 
huuiliation  intended  to  be  woiM  than   death.     It 
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xiis  a  duf^Tace  ta  ibe  minutr^-  that  netorrA  &'\: 
brave  mtn't  rank,  tbat  it  did  not  also  cnncvl  the  oli 
injiwtiL'e,  ntTCiM  the  Mntei>c«,  and  pny  back  thi 
iDODvy  that  had  been  m^jiutl/  extoMeu. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Alfred  TKStoraor*  has  lately  written  eeveral 
brief  poemi.  Tbej  will  be  pven  to  the  American 
reader  thnagfa  tlie  pagea  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Tbg  Prince  of  Wales  lost  two  valuable  pictures 
by  the  fire  that  destroyed  Her  Mojesty'a  Tlioatrc 

Teie  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Mozart 
died  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  by  tlic  perfbrmaDce 
of"  Don  Jnan  "  in  the  Imperial  Opera  Houee. 

TiiK  death  of  tho  eminent  Italian  eomiioser  Pacini 
is  annouuced  aa  tiaring  occurred  at  Pescia.  He  was 
bom  at  CaUnia  in  1T9G,  and  bad  attained  his 
MTenty-firat  year. 

Ueriiany  has  ever  been  &motu  for  its  titles.  A 
~  to  the  already  lonf;  list. 
Dr.  Bromeyei 
Trichiiie-«oek- 
er"  tor  a  certain  district. 

pAt.'L  Uetse,  whose  poems  and  Italian  novels 
will  huve  delighted  many  readers,  has  a  competitor 
li>r  the  ofllce  of  Director  of  the  Theatre  at  Munich. 
It  in  said  that  he  faaa  been  set  amde,  and  Dr.  Laube 
of  Vienna  nominated  in  bis  place. 

I.s  the  Rosaian  town  KaMO,  a  nevr  theatre  has 
been  built,  and  the  ^vt-mor  has  now  L«eued  an 
edict  acconCng  to  which  once  a  week  (on  Friday), 


1  to  which   mothers  c 


I  take 


san  system  is  not  that  of  paternal  government  ? 

A  ViKN-NA  paper  has  the  following  on  the  break- 
ing oir  the  engagement  between  the  Line  of  Bava- 
ria and  his  betrothed,  the  PrlnccM  SopEa.  "  We 
hare  to  record  a  patbolopcal  wonder :  the  Kin<;  of 
Bavaria  has  just  been  delivered  of  a  Prlucesi."^ 
The  truth  a,  many  persons  look  upon  the  rupture  as 
a  real  duUvcrance,  so  passionate  in  her  Royal  High- 
nem,  And  so  difficolt  to  manage. 

Therf.  is  an  amusing  feud  just  now  between  the 
gn>ce»  and  the  puUicant  of  Loodon.  The  publi- 
cans, indigiwnt  with  the  grocen  tor  selling  wii^e, 
have,  ID  revenge,  taken  to  selling  («b.  Their  object, 
however,  according  to  their  own  representation,  is 
"not  provocation  but  defence."  The  publicansofier 
their  tea  at  half  a  crown  a  pound,  and  if  the  publi' 
cans  undersell  the  grocers  in  the  matter  of  tea,  and 
the  grocers  undersell  the  pnblieans  in  the  matter  of 
wins,  the  i^enural  consumer  will  evidently  profit  by 
this  remarkable  falling  out  We  wish  the  feud  could 
be  imported  into  Ibis  cotmtry,  —  like  the  tea. 

TuF.  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  a  magnificent  pces- 
ent  to  the  EinpreM  Eugenie  on  the  occasion  of  her 
tortbdny.  It  consists  of  a  piano-forte  in  rosewood, 
elabonLtcly  carved  and  adorned  with  mosaics,  and 
valued  »t  -JO.OOOf.  The  kick,  on  whi<;h  are  engraved 
ibe  initials  of  the  Empress  and  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  interlaced,  is  siud  to  be  a  mastrfpiece  of 
irrnwork.  When  the  mano-forte  arrived,  Prince 
FOniatomki  and  Connt  Latour  Slanbourg,  two  emi- 
nent musical  eirlwili,  who  bappened  to  be  in  the 
Emprens's  apartments,  were  at  once  reqnestnd  by 
her  MnJKSty  to  teat  the  muncal  powcn  of  the  inatru' 


nient,  nnd  they  fiiund  it  -is  perfect  in  tone  as  in  out- 
wan  i  appiearance. 

A  Paris  lettc^r- writer  sars :  "  We  are  Buffering 
irom  intense  cold.  The  atmosphere  is  gray,  un- 
cheered  by  a  ray  of  sunsbine.  The  poor  have  to 
Blrungle  with  the  high  price  of  provisiou5,  rent,  and 
of  all  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  and  at  this  moment  there 
is  severe  distress.  Charity  is,  however,  not  exlincL 
In  the  Quartier  Grenelle,  No.  17,  Bue  du  Depart, 
is  a  shop  over  the  door  of  which  may  be  read  ■  Dis- 
tribution will  be  made  by  Father  la  Bont^'  The 
Jounud  de  FarU  lutbrms  us  that  the  name  of  this 
excellent  man  is  Chencau.  On  each  side  of  the 
door  are  two  advertisements  which  run  thus :  -  r>oup 
and  potatoes  given  away,  Irom  t«n  to  lour,  lo  the 
needy.  Brcatl  anil  lentils  distributed  to  the  poor 
from  four  to  five.'  M.  Cheneau  distributes  from 
50O  to  SOO  portions  gratis  per  day,  which  does  not 
appear  to  impoverish  him.  He  says, '  I  have  a  sav- 
ings-bank,'  and  then  shows  bis  soup-boiler." 
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Tub  Figaro  remarks  that  the  well-known  L-oDp- 
t, — 

>.  Juuli.  JhdIu  «  Fnw. 
JuDUll  rAagUli  D*  Ttgnen"  —  _ 
van  no  longer  be  sung,  as,  at  least  in  the  theatrical 
world,  the  theatres  seem  to  be  struck  by  Angluma- 
nia,  which  rejoices  tbe  pride  of  the  sons  of  Albion. 
At  the  Op^ra,  "  Hantlot"  is  about  to  bo  performed ; 
at  the  Gaiet4  it  is  also  played;  at  the  Lrri<|ue  ■'  Ro- 
meo" is  acting,  and  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  "  is  the 
next  on  the  programme ;  at  the  Op^n  Coiiiiiiue, 
"Robinson  Crusoe";  and  at  the  Chltelet,  " Uulli- 
ver  '  is  heinf;  played  ;  at  the  Vsridt^,  "  Furnished 
Apartsaents";  at  the  Gymnase.  "Miss  Susanna"; 
at  the  Ath^n^,  "  Marlboroi^h  "  or,  as  the  name  of 
our  hero  is  iprfled  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
"Malbrough,"  and  at  the  Ambign,  "Jack  Schep- 
pard,"  (mark  the  spelUnc  T).  Shade  of  tbe  Marquis 
de  Boissy !  reappear,  and  arouse  the  patriotic  r— •^- 
ments  of  your  lomier  cou 
AlbuM. 


countrymen  against  (e  perjide 


The  niastrntion  contains  a  pMd  slory,  which  is  a 
lesson  to  the  young  who  imagine  inceess  in  life  to 
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be  tfae  result  of  mere  luck.  General  Lefebrre,  h  is 
well  known,  enlisled  !□  a  regimeiit  of  the  Line,  and 
ended  his  career  aa  Manhtit  Duke  of  Dantzick.  Ad 
old  comrade  congratulated  him  in  a  sneering  tone 
oo  his  hi^  position.  "  Yes,"  said  Lefebrre,  "  I  am 
Duke  of  Dantsick  {he  never  spelled  his  Duchy  cor- 
rectly). I  am  marshal,  nbUst  ^ou  arc  a  clerk ;  but 
if.}'0U  wish  to  change  places  with  me,  I  will  accept 
the  bnrgain  at  CMt  price.  Do  yoa  know  how  many 
gun-ehots  I  have  been  exposed  to  before  I  won  my 
epaulettes  ?  —  20,000.  1  have  heard  more  cannon 
roar  than  there  are  stitchea  in  my  uniform.  I  will 
just  place  you  in  the  courtyard  of  my  hotel,  and  ex- 
pose you  to  the  chance  of  20,000  ehot  and  shell,  at 
a  hundred  paces,  if  you  escape,  well,  you  shall 
have  my  sabre,  plume,  scarf,  and  orders.  Every  one 
of  them  shall  be  yours." 

The  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  says  the  Athenieum,  is  lunuaingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  observations  of  Steevens, 
which  occur  in  his  edition  of  1785:  "An  ancient 
quarto  was  sold  for  sixpence;  and  the  folios  IS23 
and  1633,  when  fii^t  printed,  could  not  liave  been 
rated  higher  than  at  ten  shillings  each.  Very  late- 
ly, one,  and  two  euincss,  have  been  paid  for  a 
quarto ;  the  lint  foho  is  usually  valued  at  seven  or 
euht ;  but  what  price  may  be  expected  for  it  here- 
aner,  a  not  very  easy  to  be  determined,  the  con- 
science of  Mr.  Fox,  bookKlIer,  Holborn,  having 
latelv  permitted  him  to  ask  no  less  than  Itro  gaineat 
for  iai>  kacef  out  of  a  mutihiled  copy  of  tliat  ira- 
preMioQ,  though  he  had  several,  almost  equally  de- 
fective, in  his  shop.  The  second  folio  is  commonly 
rated  at  two  or  three  ^inPas."  What  would 
Steevens  have  thought  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  £  105  would  have  been  publicly  of- 
fered for  three  leaves  only  of  one  of  the  quarto  edi- 
tions? The  tintfolio,  valued  in  1T85  at  seven  or 
eight  gntneas,  now  realises  from  £  400  to  £  SOO,  if 
in  a  pertect,  genuine  state.  There  is,  however, 
"  much  virtue  in  an  if."  Imperfect  copies  are  nearly 
as  plenty  as  blackberries,  but  we  ao  not  believe 
that  there  are  above  a  dozen  absolutely  perfect 
onea  known  to  exist. 
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LAYING  A  FOUNDATION-STONE. 

*^  TV  nolj  ChDTdi  ttaTDDgbiHit  >n  the  world  doth  ickDavledfe  niH.^ 
After  harvest  dews  and  harvest  moonshine. 
Lay  the  stone  beneath  this  autunin  sunshine ; 
Ere  the  winter  froals  the  leaves  are  thinning, 
Let  the  workmen  see  the  work 's  beginning ; 
Let  the  slender  pillars,  rising  higher. 
Catch  new  glimpses  of  the  sunset  fire, 
And  the  abeltenng  walls,  fresh  beauty  showing. 
Day  by  dav  be  strengthening  and  growing ; 
Tliouffh  full  many  a  weary  task  be  meted 
Ere  the  perfect  fabric  is  completed. 
Work  in  faith,  good  neighbor  beside  neighbor. 
Work,  and  trust  Heaven's  smile  upon  the  labor ; 
Ay,  though  we  who  in  the  sunshine  stand  here, 
Jtnning  V(nce  to  voice,  and  hand  to  band  here. 
Ere  the  moss  has  grown  o'er  wall  and  column. 
Shall  be  sleeping  m  a  silence  solemn, 
Or  in  clearer  light  and  purer  air, 
Busy  abont  Hit  business,  oOter-whert. 
Ay,  though  in  the  mystery  of  mysteries 


HiB  good  Master  may  call  niany  a  servant, 


Sudden  rest  may  fall  on  wearied 

Workers  drop  and  die,  —  the  work  < 

God  names  differently  what  we  name  "  tailing,' 

In  a  glory-mist  his  purpose  vraling  — 

One  by  one  He  moves  us,  hands  anointed 

By  HiE  hands,  to  do  our  task  appointed. 

But  the  dimness  of  our  fleshly  prison 

Hides  ^le  total  splendor  of  uie  vision. 

Grant  us.  Lord,  behind  that  vdl  to  feel  Thee, 

In  our  humble  life-work  to  reveal  Tliee: 

Doing  what  we  can  do,  and  believing 

One,  with  Thee,  are  giving  and  receiving. 

So,  this  happy  sunshine  the  act  gilding, 

Lay  the  stone,  and  may  God  bless  tbe  building! 


GRANDFATHEE'S  PET. 
Tnis  is  the  room  where  she  slept, 

Only  a  year  a^.  — 
Quiet,  and  car^fSlly  swept. 

Blinds  and  curtains  like  snow. 
There,  by  the  bed  in  the  dusky  gloom, 

iJhe  would  kneel  with  her  tiny  clasped  hands, 
and  pray ! 
Ilcre  is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room, 

AVith  the  fragrance  fled  away  1 
Nelly,  grandfather's  pet. 

With  her  wise  little  face, — 
I  seem  to  hear  her  yet 

Si  nging  about  the  place ; 
But  the  crowds  roll  on,  and  the  streets  are  drear. 

And  the  world  seems  hard  with  a  bitter  doooi, 
And  Nelly  is  singing  elsewhere,  —  uid  here 

Is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  T«am. 


And  her  eyes 
If  she  stood,  I  say,  at  the  edge  of  die  bed. 

And  ran  to  my  side  with  a  living  touch, 
Though  I  know  she  is  quiet,  and  buried,  and  dead, 

I  should  not  wonder  much  ; 


For  she  was  so  young,  vou  know,  - 
Only  seven  years  old, 
i  she  loved  me,  loveil  n 


1  years  old, 
And  siie  loved  me,  loved  t 

Though  I  was  gray  nnd  old  7 
And  her  fate  was  so  wise,  and  so  sweet  to  see, 

And  it  still  looked  living  when  she  lay  dead, 
And  she  used  to  plead  for  mother  and  me 

By  the  side  of  that  verj-  bed ! 
I  wonder,  now,  if  she 

Knows  I  am  standing  here, 
Feeling,  wherever  she  be, 

We  hold  the  place  so  dear  ? 
It  cannot  be  that  she  sleeps  too  sound, 

Still  in  her  Httle  nightgown  drest. 
Not  to  hear  my  footstei>s  sound 

In  the  room  where  nde  iiscd  to  rest 
I  have  felt  hard  fortune's  stingy. 

And  battled  in  doubt  and  striAi, 
And  never  thought  much  of  things 

Beyond  this  human  life  ; 
But  1  cannot  think  tiiat  my  darling  died 

Like  great  strong  men,  with  their  prayers  mi 
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FOUL    PLAY. 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  vm. 
Wardlaw  jtaa  nt  home  before  this,  with  hU 
hands  full  of  business ;  and  it  is  time  tho  reader 
should  be  let  into  one  aecrct  at  least,  vrhii^li  thU 
mercliant  hail  contrived  to  conceal  Irom  tlie  City  of 
l«adon,  and  from  tag  own  father.  And  fl'oni  every 
n  creature,  except  one  |>oor,  dmple,  devoted 
nnl,  called  Uicliael  Penfold. 
There  are  men,  who  serm  stapid,  yet  generally 

E  right;  there  ore  also  clever  men,  who  Bp[>ear  to 
ve  the  art  of  blundering  wisely:  "saplenler  de- 
Kenifuiil  ill  tn/emum"  as  the  Hncleata  have  it ;  and 
tome  of  these  latter  will  even  lie  on  iheir  baclu,  ailer 
a  fall,  and  lilt  up  their  voicen,  and  prove  to  you  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  they  ought  to  havi:  gone  up, 
and  their  being  down  is  monstrous ;  illusory. 

Anhur  W^law  was  not  quite  so  clever  as  all 
that;  but  still  be  nuscooducteu  the  business  of  the 
firm  with  perfect  ability  from  the  first  month  be  en- 
tered on  it.  Like  those  ambitious  railways,  which 
rain  a  goodly  trunk  with  excem  of  branches,  not  to 
uy  twigs,  he  set  to  work  extendinp;,  and  extending, 
■lid  tent  the  sap  of  the  healthy  old  concern  a-flying 
lo  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

He  was  not  only  too  ambitious,  and  not  cool 
enough ;  he  was  also  unlucky,  or  under  a  curse,  or 
sumething;  fur  things,  well  conceived,  broke  down, 
in  his  hands,  under  petty  acciilcnts.  And,  besides, 
his  new  correspondents  and  afcenta  hit  him  cruelly 
bud.  Then  what  did  he  ?  Why,  shot  good  money 
after  bad,  and  lost  both.  He  could  not  retrench, 
loT  his  ^me  was  concealment ;  his  fether,  was  kept 
n  the  dark,  and  drew  his  lour  thousand  a  year,  as 
imal,  and,  upon  any  hesitation,  in  that  respect, 
Rould  hnve  called  in  an  accountant  and  wound  up 
the  concern.  But  this  tax  upon  the  receipts,  thouj>h 
inconvenient,  wis  a  trifle  compared  with  ihe  series 
of  heavy  engagements  that  were  impending.  The 
future  was  so  black,  that  Wardlaw  junior  whs  sore 
tempted  to  realize  twentv  thousand  pounds,  which  a 
man  in  his  posi^un  could  ensily  do,  and  fly  the  coun- 
try. But  tbis  would  have  been  to  give  up  Helen 
Holleiun ;  and  he  loved  her  too  well.  His  brain 
was  naturally  subtle  and  fertile  in  expedients ;  so  he 
brought  all  its  powers  to  bear  on  a  double  problem ; 
how  to  marry  Helen ;  and  restore  the  concern  he 
'    '     '  'its  former  Kate.    For  this,  a 


largo  sum  of  money  was  needed,  not  less  than 
£90.000. 

The  difficulties  were  great ;  but  he  entered  on 
this  project  with  two  advantages.  In  the  first  place, 
he  enjoyed  excellent  credit;  in  the  second,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  bo  scrupulous.  Ho  bad  been  cheated 
several  times ;  and  nothing  undermines  feeble  rec- 
titude more  than  that.  Such  a  man  as  Wardtaw  ii 
apt  to  establish  a  sort  of  account  current  with  hu- 
manity. 

"  Several  fcllow^creaturea  have  cheated  me.  Well, 
1  must  get  Hs  much  back,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  from 
several  fellow.*  reatures." 

After  much  hard  thought,  he  conceived  his  double 
master-stroke :  and  it  was  to  execute  this  he  went 
out  to  Austndla. 

We  have  seen  that  be  pcrsoadcd  Helen  BoIteMon 
to  come  to  England  and  be  married  ;  but,  as  to  the 
other  part  of  his  project,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
reader  to  watch,  as  it  develops  itself. 
'  ilis  first  act  of  business,  on  reaching  England, 
was  to  insure  the  freights  of  ^e  Proserpine  and  the 
Shannon. 

He  sent  Michael  Penfold  lo  Lloyd's,  with  the 
requinte  vouchera,  includii^  the  rocupts  of  the  gold 
merchants.  Penfold  easily  insured  the  Shannon, 
whose  freight  was  valued  at  only  six  thousand 
pounds.  The  Proserpioe,  with  her  cargo,  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty  tnousand  pounds  of  specie  to 
boot,  was  another  matter.  Some  underwriters  had 
an  objection  to  specie,  being  subject  to  theft  as  well 
AS  shipwreck;  other  underwriters,  applied  to  by 
Penfold,  Vquiesced  ;  others  called  on  Wardlaw  him- 
self, to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  he  repUed  to  them 
courteonsly,  but  with  a  certain  nonchalance,  treat- 
ing it  as  an  afiair  which  might  be  big  to  them,  but 
wiis  not  of  particular  importance  to  a  merchant 
doing  business  on  his  scale. 

To  one  underwriter,  Condell,  with  whom  he  was 
on  somewhat  intimate  terms,  he  said,  "  I  wish  I 
could  insure  the  Shannon,  at  her  value;  but  that 
is  impossible :  the  City  of  London  could  not  do  it 
The  Proserpine  brings  me  some  eases  of  specie, 
but  my  true  treasure  is  on  board  the  Shannon. 
She  carries  my  bride,  ur." 

"  0  indeed !    Wbb  SoUeston  ?  ' 

"  Ah,  I  remember ;  yon  have  seen  her.  Then  yon 
will  not  be  Burpriscd  at  a  proposal  I  shall  make  yon. 
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Underwrite  the  Shannon  a,  million  pounda,  to  be 
paid  b^  7t>u  it  harm  befalls  my  Holcn.  You  need 
not  look  to  astonished;  I  was  only  joking;  you 
gentlemen  deal  vith  none  but  subataatia!  values ; 
and,  aa  for  me,  a  miUion  would  no  more  compensate 
me  for  losing  her,  than.for  losing  my  own  life." 

The  tears  were  iii  hia  pale  eyes  as  he  said  these 
words ;  and  Mr.  Condell  eyed  him  with  »!}'nipathy. 
But  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  was  tlie  man  of 
business  again.  "  O,  the  specie  on  board  the 
Proserpine  /  Well,  I  was  in  Australia,  you  know, 
and  bought  that  specie  myself  of  the  merchants 
whose  names  are  attached  to  the  receiiits,  I  depos- 
ited the  cases  with  "White  aiidCo.,  at  Sydney.  Pen- 
fold  will  show  you  the  receipt.  I  instructed  Joseph 
Wylie,  mate  of  the  Proserpine,  and  a  trustworthy 
person,  to  see  them  stowed  away  in  the  Proser- 
pine, by  White  and  Co.  Hudson  is  a  good  seaman  ; 
and  the  Proserpine  a  new  ship,  built  by  Mare. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  ordinary  perils  of 
the  sea." 

"  So  one  would  think,"  said  Mr.  Condell,  and 
took  bis  leave ;  but,  at  the  door,  he  hesitated,  and 
then,  lookbg  down  a  little  sheepishly,  said,  "  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  may  I  offer  you  a  piece  of  adi'ioe  '?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then,   double   the  insurance  oA  Hit  ShanDon, 

With  these  words  he  slipped  out,  evidently  to 
avoid  questions  he  did  not  intend  to  answer. 

Warillaw  stared  atler  him,  stupidly  aC  first,  and 
then  Ehiod  up  and  put  his  band  to  lus  head  in  a  sort 
of  amazement.  Tneu  he  sat  down  ^[ain,  ashy  pale, 
and  with  the  dew  on  bis  forehead,  anil  muttered 
fointiy,  "  Double  —  the  insurance  —  of  the  —  Sh^- 

Men  who  walk  in  crooked  paths  are  verj'  subject 
to  such  sunirisea;  doomed,  like  Ahab,  to  be  pierced, 
throogb  the  joints  of  their  armor,  by  random 
shafts  ;  by  words  uttered  in  one  sense,  but  con- 
•dence  interprets  tbem  in  another. 

It  took  a  good  many  underwriters  to  insure  the 
Froserpne's,  freight;  but  the  business  was  done 
atlast^  . 

llien  Wardlaw,  vho  bad  feif^ed  intoucinnce  so 
admirably  in  that  part  of  hia  interview  with  Con- 
dell, went,  without  losing  an  hour,,  and  raised  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  the  insured  freight,  Vo  meet 
the  bills  that  were  coming  due  for  the  gold  (for  he 
had  paid  for  most  of  it  in  paper  at  short  dates),  and 
abo  other  bills  that  were  approaching  maturity. 
This  dode,  he  breathed  again,  safe,  for  a  month  or 
two  from  everything  short  of  a  general  panic,  and 
ftill  of  hope  fnmi  bis  coming  masterstroke.  But 
two  moDtlis  soon  pass  when  a  man  has  a  flock  of 
kites  in  the  air.  Pass?  They  fly.  3b  now  he 
looked  out  anxiously  for  bis  Australian  ships  ;  and 
went  to  Lloyd's  even"  d*/  to  hear  if  either  had 
been  wen,  or  heard  of  by  steameti,  or  by  faster  sail- 
ing veaeels  than  themselves. 

And,  though  Condell  bad  underwritten  the  Pro- 
terpinc  to  the  tune  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  yet 
still  his  mysterioos  words  rang  strangely  in  the 
merchant's  ears,  and  made  bim  so  uneasy,  that  he 
employed  a  discreet  person  to  sonnd  Condell  as  to 
what  (le  meant  by  "double  the   insurance  of  the 
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world  ;  Condell  had  secret  inforniation  that  thi 
Shannon  was  in  bad  repairs,  so  he  had  advised 
hii  fHend  to  insure  her  heavily.     For  the  same  rea- 


son, be  declined  Ut  underwrite  her  tivight  him- 
self. 

With  respect  to  those  ships,  our  readers  already 
know  two  things,  of  which  Wanllaw  himself,  nola 
bene,  had  no  idea;  namely,  that  the  Shannon 
bad  sailed  last,  instead  of  first,  and  that  Miss  Rol- 
lestOQ  was  not  on  boanl  of  bur,  but  in  the  Proser- 
pine, two  thousand  miles  ahead. 

To  that,  your  superior  knowledM,  we,  posters  of 
the  sea  and  land,  are  about  to  mue  a  large  addi- 
tion, and  relate  things  strange,  but  true.  While 
that  anxious  and  plotting  merchant  strains  bis  eyes 
seaward,  trying  hard  to  read  the  future,  we  carry 
you,  in  a  moment  of  time,  across  the  Pacific,  and 
ioard  the  leading  vessel,  the  good  ship  Proser- 
pine, homeward  bonnd. 

The  ship  left  Sydney  with  a  fair  wind,  but  soon 
encountered  adverse  weather,  and  mode  slow  prog- 
ress, being  close-hauled,  which  was  her  woret  point 
of  sailing.  She  ptched  a  good  deal,  and  that  bad  a 
very  ill  effect  on  Miss  SoUeston.  She  was  not 
eea-.>ick,  but  thoroughly-  out  of  sorts :  and,  in  one 
week,  became  perceptibly  paler  and  thinner  than 
when  she  started. 

'  The  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Hazel,  walchcil  her 
with  respcctlul  aniucty,  and  this  did  not  escape  ber 
feminine  observation.  She  noted  quietly  that  tboee 
dark  eyes  of  bis  followed  her  with  a  monmfiil  tun- 
demess,  but  withdrew  their  gaze  when  she  looked 
at  him.  Clearly,  he  was  interested  in  her,  but  had 
no  desire  to  intrude  upon  her  attention.  He  would 
bring  up  the  squabs  for  her,  and  aome  of  his  own 
wraps,  when  she  stayed  on  deck,  and  was  prompt 
with  hia  Mm  when  the  ressel  lurched  ;  and  showed 
her  those  other  little  Attentions,  which  arc  called  for 
on  board  ship,  but  without  a  word.  Yet,  when  aho 
thanked  him  in  the  simplest  and  shortest  way,  hia 
great  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure,  and  the  color 
mounted  to  his  very  temples. 

Engaged  yonng  ladiee  are,  for  varions  reasons, 
more  sociable  with  the  other  sex,  than  those  who  are 
still  oil  the  universal  mock-defensive :  a  ship,  tika  a 
distant  coantry,  thaws  even  English  reserve,  and 
women  in  general  are  disposed  to  admit  ccelesia»- 
tics  to  certain  privileges.  No  wonder  then  that 
Mim  Rolleston,  after  a  few  days,  met  Mr.  Haxel  balf 
way;  and  they  made  acnnaintance  on  botud  the 
Proserpine,  in  monoeyllabtea  at  first;  but,  the  ice 
once  fdirly  broken,  the  intercourse  of  mind  became 
rather  rapid. 

At  first  it  was  a  mere  intellectual  exchange,  but 
one  very  ftjirceable  to  Miss  EoUcston  ;  for  a  fine 
memory,  and  omnivorous  reading  from  his  very  l>oy- 
hood,  with  the  habit  of  taking  not«i,  and  reviewing 
them,  bad  made  ^ir.  Haiel  a  walking  dictionary, 
and  a  walking  essayist  if  required. 

But,  when  it  came  to  something,  which  most  of  nil 
the  young  lady  had  bopdd  from  this  iemporary  ac- 
quaintance, viz.  religious  instruction,  she  found  him 
indeed  as  learned  on  that  as  on  other  topicx,  but 
cold,  and  devoid  of  nnction :  so  much  so,  that  one 
day  she  said  to  bim,  **  I  can  hardly  believe  you  have 
ever  been  a  missionary."  But  at  that  he  seemed  no 
distressed,  that  slie  was  sorry  for  bim,  and  said, 
sweetly,  **  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hazel,  my  remark  wm  hi 
rather  bad  taste,  I  fear." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  be.  "  Of  course  I  am  unfit  for 
missionar;'  work,  or  I  should  not  be  here." 

Miss  Bolleston  took  a  good  look  at  bim,  bnt  said 
nothing,  However,  bis  reply  and  her  perusal  of  his 
countenance,  satisfied  her  that  he  was  a  man  with 
;  very  little  petty  vanity  and  petty  irritalMlity. 
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FOUL  PLAY. 


Ons4«r  the^  tron  ditcooiBngof  gratitnde;  and 
Mr.  UamI  said  be  ttad  «  poor  opinion  of  tbMe  per- 
Nw,  who  ipekk  of  "  the  Dunten  of  gratitude,"  Mid 
m»ke  a  ma  about  beiog  "bud  uader  au  obliga- 

■■  At  for  me,"  said  he,  "  I  have  owed  luch  a  debt, 
uil  Ibcmd  th«  leow  (£  it  very  iweet" 

"  But  perhan  jou  were  atirayi  kopiog  to  make  a 
nturn,"  Kiid  Ilttleo. 

■■  That  I  wai:  bopin^  agaiDft  hojpe." 

"  Do  yoa  tbink  people  are  graleru],  in  general  ?  " 

"Xo,'Ui«  HoIlefltoD,  I  do  not," 

*•  Well,  I  thiuk  they  are.  To  me  at  least.  Why, 
I  hnve  eiipprienced  grstituie  evEir  in  a  eonviet.  It 
vu  a  poor  man,  who  had  btien  tr»aiporl«d,  for 
nnethin"  or  other,  and  be  bc^;p:ed  papa  to  take 
him  for  his  gar<lcner.  Papa  did,  and  he  was  ao 
gnielal  that,  do  von  know,  he  suejiected  our  house 
n*  to  be  robbea,  and  he  actually  watched  in  the 
garden  nigbt  after  night :  and,  what  do  you  think  'I 
xkt  houie  wot  attackra  by  a  whole  gang ;  but  poor 
Mr.  SeatDo  confronted  them  and  shot  one,  and  wa« 
wooBiled  cruelly ;  bat  he  beat  Uiem  off  for  iw ;  and 
■«  not  tliat  gratitude  ?  " 

]ffl)ile  she  was  (peaking  so  eomeatly,  Kir.  Hnzel'i 
liioad  leemed  to  run  through  his  veiiu  like  heavenly 
firs,  but  he  laid  nothing,  and  the  lady  resumed  with 
fratle  ferror,  "  Well,  we  got  him  a  clerk's  place  in 
a  *bip]nngHrifice,  and  haai^  no  Inore  of  him ;  but  be 
did  not  fo^et  us ;  my  cabin  here  was  fitted  up  with 
tnrj  aKUhrt,  aitd  every  delicacy-  I  thanked  papa 
brit;  bat  be  IocAmI  ao  blank,  I  saw  directly,  he 
knew  wtking  aboot  it;  and  now,  I  think  of  it,  it 
•■>  Mr.  Seaton.  I  am  positiTO  it  wiui.  t*oor  fet- 
1*« !     And  I  aboald  not  even  know  him  if  I  £aw 

Mr,  Hazel  obMrved,  in  a  lowv(»ce,  that  Mr.  8ea- 
luo's  conduct  did  not  seem  wonderful  to  him. 
"  Stin,"  said  be,  "  one  ia  ^d  to  find  there  is  lome 
pnd  left  eren  in  a  criminal." 

*  A  criminal  !  "  cried  Helen  RoUeston,  firing  up. 
''Pray, who  says  be  was  a  criminal?  Mr.  Ilazel, 
(see  far  all^  no  friend  of  mine  ever  deaerrea  such  a 
naae  ai  tliat.  A  friend  <rf'  mine  may  commit  MHne 
gnat  (mr  or  imprudenoe ;  but  that  ia  aU,  The 
foot  gratdbl  aoul  wai  never  gatlty  of  any  down- 
tigbt  wickadne* :  HuU  standi  la  rtiuon" 

Ur.  itfaiel  did  not  encounter  this  feminine  k^ 
mtb  kia  Bsoal  ability;  he  muttered  sometfaing  or 
olktr.  with  a  trembling  lip,  and  left  her  so  abruptly, 
tkat  she  asked  herself  whether  she  had  inadvertent- 
ly laid  aaythiag  that  oould  have  offended  bim ;  and 
wailed  an  explaaation.  But  none  came.  The 
lupic  wu  never  revived  by  Mr.  Hazel ;  and  his 
■aaaer,  at  their  next  meeting,  showed  he  likeil 
lin-*oaelhe«oree  thatibe  stood  apibr  her  friends. 

Hb  wind  steady  from  the  west  for  two  whole 
days,  and  the  Prowtpine  abowed  her  best  sailing 

Cities,  and  rag  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 

Than  cane  a  dead  calm,  and  the  sails  flapped 
Usilv,  and  tlie  masts  deacribed  an  arc ;  and  tiie  lun 
WW ;  and  die  sailors  whistled ;  and  the  Captain 
^sok ;  and  the  mate  eocearaged  bim. 

During  this  calm.  Miss  RoUeitton  fell  downright' 
>H,aDd<iiiitta(likedeck.  Then  Ur.  Haael  was  very 
Md :  bomiwed  all  the  Imm^  in  the  ship,  and  read 
tte,  and  took  notet ;  and  when  be  bad  done  this, 
kc  WIS  at  leisure  to  read  men,  and  so  began  to  ttady . 
Hban  Hndmi,  Joaeph  Wylic^  and  oUkm,  and  lake 


From  these  we  select  some  that  are  better  worth 
the  reader's  attention,  than  anything  we  could 
relate  in  our  own  personG  at  this  stagnant  part  of 
the  story, 

PASSAGES  FROM  MB.  HAZEL'S  DIABT. 

"  Chabacters  ox  nOAUD  the  Proserpine. 

"  There  are  two  sailors,  messmates,  who  have 
formed  on  antique  fi-iendtbip;  their  names  ara  John 
Welch,  anil  Samuel  Cooper.  Weli'h  is  a  very  able 
seaman  and  a  ::liati«rbox.  Cooper  u  a  good  sailori 
but  very  eilcnt ;  only  wkit  ^e  aocs  say  is  much  to 
the  purpose. 

'■The  gabble  of  Weluh  is  acreeable  to  tfie  silent 
Cooper;  and  Welcli  admirt-a  Cooner'a  taciturnity. 

"I  asked  Welch  what  made  him  like  Cooper  so 
much.  And  he  said,  '  Why,  you  sec,  sir,  ho  is  my 
messmate,  for  one  thing,  and  a  seaman  that  knows 
bis  work ;  and  thun  be  bos  bt^en  well  eddycated,  and 
he  knows  when  boliold  his  tongue,  does  Sam.' 

"  I  asked  Cooper  why  he  wjh  io  fond  of  Welch. 
He  only  grunted  in  an  uneasy  way  at  first;  but 
when  I  pressed  for  a  reply,  be  [ut  out  two  words, — 
'  CapitRl  company' ;  aad  got  away  from  me. 

"  Their    friendship,    though    ollen    roughly   en- 

freued,  is  really  a  lender  and  touching  sentii — 
Ihink  either  of  these  sailors  would  bare  his 
aad  take  a  dozen  lashes  in  plitca  of  his  n 
I   too   once   thought   I   Lad  mode   such   a   friend. 
Eheu! 

"  Both  Cooper  and  Welch  seem,  by  their  talk,  to 
consider  the  ship  a  livioE  creature.  Cooper  chews. 
Welch  only  smokes,  and  often  lets  bis  pipe  out ;  be 
is  so  voluble. 

"Captain  Hudson  is  quite  a  character:  or,  I 
might  say,  two  characters;  for  he  is  one  man  when 
be  IS  sober,  and  another  when  he  is  the  worse  for 
liquor :  and  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  is  very  ofton. 
Captain  Hudson,  sober,  is  a  rough,  bearish  seaman, 
with  a  quick,  experienced  eye,  that  takes  in  eveiv 
rope  in  tiie  ship,  as  he  walks  up  and  down  hi* 
quarter-deck.  He  either  evade;,  or  bluntly  deelinci 
conversation,  and  give*  his  whole  mind  to  s^ing 
his  ship. 

"  Captain,  Hudson,  drunk,  is  a  garrulous  man, 
who  seema  to  have  drifted  back  into  Ibe  pasL  He 
comes  up  to  you  and  talks  of  his  own  acuord,  and 
always  about  himself,  and  what  be  did  fifteen  or 
since.  He  forgets  whatever  has  oe- 
I  hour  ago ;  and  bis  eye,  which  was  an 
eogius  u  now  a  mote's.  He  no  longer  sees  what 
his  sailoru  are  doing  alow  or  abft ;  to  In  sure  he  no 
lon^r  cares ;  his  present  ship  may  take  care  i^  her- 
self while  be  is  talking  bS  his  past  ones.  Bat  iba 
surest  indicia  of  inebriety  in  Hudson  ai«  tbeee  two. 
First,  his  nose  is  red.  Seeondly,  be  dise^urte*  upon 
a  seaman's  dutu  to  hit  trnphytra.  Ebriiia  rings  the 
changes  on  his  ■  duty  to  bis  employers '  till  orows^ 
nets  attacks  hi*  hearers.  Cieero  de  offieiii  was  all 
very  well  at  a  certain  period  of  one's  life :  but 
bUiuiti*  natila  de  offidii  it  rather  too  much. 

"  N.  B.  Except  when  bis  nose  is  red,  not  a  word 
about  his  'duty  to  his  employers.'  That  phrase, 
like  a  fine  ladv,  never  ventures  into  the  morning 
air.  It  ii  purely  poat- prandial,  and  sacred  to  occa- 
sions when  he  u  utteny  neglecting  bis  duty  to  his 
emploveis,  and  to  eveirbody  else. 

"All  this  is  ridicnlone   enough    but  somewhat 
alanaing.     To  tbink  that  iter  precious  lift  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  care  and  skill  of  st 
captain  I " 
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"  Joseph  Wylie,  tbe  mate,  ia  lew 
even  more  remiirki»ble.  Ho  is  one  of  those  power- 
fully built  fellows,  whom  Nntarc,  one  would  think, 
constructed  to  gain  all  their  ends  by  force  and 
directness.  But  no  such  thin^;  he  goes  about  at 
softly  as  a  cat ;  is  always  popping  up  out  of  holes 
and  comers-:  and  I  can  see  he  watches  me,  and  tries 
to  hear  what  1  say  to  her.  He  is  civil  to  me  when 
1  speak  to  him  ;  yet,  I  notice,  he  avoids  me  ijuielly. 
Altogether,  there  is  something  about  him  that  puz- 
zles ine.  Why  was  he  so  reluctant  to  let  me  on 
board  as  a  passenger?  Why  did  he  tell  a  down- 
right falsehood  'f  For  he  said  there  was  no  room 
for  me ;  yet,  even  now,  there  are  two  cabins  vacant, 
and  he  baa  taken  possession  of  thera. 

"  The  male  of  this  ship  has  several  barrels  of 
spirits  in  his  cabin,  or  rather,  cabins,  and  it  is  he 
who  makes  the  captain  drunk.  I  le.imed  this  from 
one  of  the  boys.  This  looks  ugly.  1  fear  Wylie  is 
B  bad,  designing  man,  who  wishes  to  ruin  the  cap- 
tain, and  so  get  his  place.  But,  meantime,  the  ship 
mieht  be  endan^red  bv  this  drunkard's  misconduct. 
I  shall  watch  Wylie  closely,  and  perhaps  put  the 
captain  on  his  guard  agiunst  this  false  fnend. 

"  Last  night,  a  breeze  got  up  about  sunset,  and 
H.  R.  came  on  deck  for  half  an  hour.  I  welcomed 
her  as  calmly  as  I  could  ;  but  I  felt  my  voice  tremble 
and  my  heart  throb.  She  told  me  the  voyage  tired 
her  much  ;  hut  it  whs  the  last  she  should  have  to 


But,  docs  she  love  him  ?  Can  she  love  him  ?  Could 
she  love  him  if  she  knew  all  ?  Know  him  she  shall 
before  she  marries  him.  For  the  present,  he  still, 
my  heart. 

"  She  soon  went  below  and  left  me  desolate.  I 
wandered  all  about  the  ship,  and,  at  last,  I  came 
upon  the  inseparables,  Welch  and  Cooper.  They 
were  squatted  on  the  deck,  and  Welch's  tongue  was 
going  as  usual.  He  was  talking  about  this  Wylie, 
and  saying  that,  in  alt  his  ships,  he  had  never  known 
such  a  mate  as  this ;  why  the  captain  was  imder  his 
thupb.  He  then  gave  a  string  of  captains,  each  of 
whom  would  have  given  his  mate  a  round  dosen  at 
the  gangway,  if  he  had  taken  so  much  on  him,  as 
this  one  does. 

"'Gkw!'  Buegeafed  Cooper,  in  extenuation. 

"  Welch  admitted  Wylie  was  liberal  with  that, 
and  friendly  enough  with  the  men ;  but,  still,  he 
preferred  to  see  a  shin  commanded  by  the  captain, 
and  not  by  a  lubber  like  Wylie. 

*'  I  expressed  some  surprise  at  this  term,  and  said 
I  had  envied  Wvlie's  nerves  in  a  gale  of  wind  we 
encountered  early  in  the  voyage, 

"  The  talking  sailor  expliuned,  '  In  conr.w,  he  has 
been  to  sea  afore  this,  and  weathered  many  a  gale.' 
But  so  has  the  cook.  '  That  don't  make  a  man  a 
sailor.'  You  ask  him  how  to  send  down  a  to'- 
eallant  yard  or  gammon  a  bowsprit,  or  even  mark  a 
lead  line,  and  be  11  stare  at  ye,  like  Old  Nick, 
when  the  angel  caught  him  with  the  red-hot  tongs, 
and  questioned  him  out  of  the  Church  Catechism. 
Ask  Sara  there,  if  ye  don't  believe  me.  Sam,  what 
do  yon  think  of  this  Wylie  for  a  seaman  ? ' 

"  Cooper  could  not  afford  anything  so  precious,  in 
his  estimate  of  things,  as  a  word ;  out  he  lifted  a 
great  brawny  hand,  and  gave  a  snap  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  that  disposed  of  the  mate's  pretensions 
to  seamanship  more  espresaively  than  irords  could 
have  done  it. 

"  The  breeze  has  freshened,  and  the  ship  glidee 


rapidly  through  the  water,  bearing  ns  all  homeward. 
Helen  Bolleston  has  resumed  her  place  upon  the 
deck ;  and  all  seems  bright  ^ain.  I  ask  myself 
how  we  existed  without  the  sight  of  her. 

"  This  idoming  the  wind  shifted  to   the   soDth- 

wc?t ;  the  captain  surprised  us  by  taking  in  saiL 
But  his  sober  eye  had  seen  something  more  than 
ours ;  for  at  noon  it  blew  a  gale,  and  by  sunset  it 
was  doemud  prurient  to  bring  the  sliij»'s  head  to  the 
wind,  and  we  are  now  lyine-to.  The  ship  lurches, 
and  the  wind  howb  through  the  bare  rigging;  but 
she  rides  buoyantly,  and  no  danger  is  apprehended. 

"  Last  night,  as  I  lay  in  my  cabin,  unable  In  sleep, 
I  liesrd  some  heavy  blows  strike  the  ship's  side  rc- 
ipentedly,  ciiusing  ouite  a  vibration.  I  felt  alarmed, . 
and  went  out  to  tell  tjic  captain.  But  I  was  obliged 
to  go  on  my  hands  and  knees,  such  was  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Pa«iing  the  mate's  cabin,  I  heard  sounds 
that  made  me  listen  acutely ;  and  I  then  found  the 
blows  were  being  struck  inside  the  ship.  I  got  to 
the  captain  and  told  him.  '  U,'  said  he,  '  ten  to 
one  it 's  the  mate  naih'ng  down  his  chests,  or  the 
like.'  But  I  assured  him  the  blows  struck  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and,  at  my  earnest  request,  fae  came  out 
and  listened.  He  swore  ^"rcM  oath,  and  s.-tid  the 
lubber  would  be  through  the  ship's  side.  He  then 
tried  the  cabin-doOr,  but  it  was  locked. 

'■  The  sounds  ceased  directly. 

"  We  called  to  the  mate,  but  received  no  reply 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  Wylie  came  out  of  the  gun- 
room, looking  rather  pale,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  I  told  him  he  ought  to  know  best,  for  the  blows 
were  heard  where  he  had  just  coine  from. 

"'Blows I'  flfud  he;   '1  believe  you.    Why,  a 


us  whether  that  was  what  we  bad  disturbed  him  (or, 
entered  his  cabin,  and  almost  slammed  the  door  in 

"  I  remarked  to  the  capt^n  on  his  ditirenpectful 
conduct.  The  captain  was  civil,  and  said  I  was 
right ;  he  was  a  eross^rained,  unmanageable  brute, 
and  he  wished  he  was  out  of  the  ship.  'Butyousee, 
sir,  he  has  got  the  ear  of  the  merchant  aihoi« ;  and 
so  I  am  obliged  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  Devil,  as  the 
saying  is.'  He  then  fired  a  volley  of  oaths  and 
abuse  at  the  offender ;  and,  not  to  encourage  (bnl 
language,  I  retired  to  my  cabin. 

"  The  wind  declined  towards  daybreak,  and  the 
ship  recommenced  her  voyage  atB  a.  m.;  but  un- 
der treble-reefed  topsails  and  reefed  courses. 

"  I  caught  the  captain  and  mate  talking  together 
in  the  friendliest  way  possible.  That  Hudson  is  » 
humbug ;  there  is  some  mystery  between  him  and 
the  mate. 

"  To-day  H.  R.  was  on  deck  for  teveral  hour*, 
conversing  sweetly,  and  looking  like  the  angel  sbe 
is.  But  happiness  soon  flies  from  ine ;  a  steamer 
came  in  sight,  bound  for  Sydney.  She  signalled  us 
to  heave-to,  and  send  a  boat.  This  was  done,  and 
the  boat  brought  back  a  letter  for  Aer.  It  serma 
they  took   us  for  the   Shannon,  in  which  ship  »hb 

"  The  letter  was  from  him.  How  her  cheek 
flushed  and  her  eye  beamed  as  she  took  it.  And 
O  the  sadness,  the  agony,  that  stood  beside  her  on- 
heeded. 

"  ]  left  the  deck ;  I  could  not  have  contained  my- 
self.   What  a  thing  is  wealth  1    By  wealth,  that 
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wretch  can  stretch  out  hia  hand  acnxe  tha  ocean, 
and  put  a  letter  into  her  band  under  my  very  «yi>. 
Away  ^ocs  all  ti>at  I  have  gained  by  being  near 
her,  while  he  ia  fta  away.  He  is  not  id  England 
now,  —  be  J9  here.  His  odious  presence  has  driven 
me  from  her.  O  that  I  could  M  a  child  ag^n,  or 
in  my  grave,  to  get  away  from  this  Hull  of  Love 
and  Hale." 

At  this  point,  we  beg  leave  1«  take  the  narrative 
into  our  own  hands  asiiin. 

Mr.  Huzel  actually  Tell  the  deck  to  avoid  tlio  sight 
of  Uelec  Rolleston'a  (Ikuhcd  cheek  and  beaming  eyes, 
reading  Arthur  Wanllaw's  letter. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  observe  that  he  retired 
not  merely  because  the  tortura  na^  hard  to  bear. 
He  had  wcue  disclosures  to  make,  on  ri:acliing  l^ng- 
land ;  but  his  eood  sense  told  hiu  this  was  not  tbe 
ne,  or  the  puce,  to  make  them,  nor  Helen  KoUes- 
D  the  person  to  whom,  ia  tlie  first  instance,  they 
ousht  to  be  made. 

While  he  tries  to  relieve  his  swelling  heart  by 
putting  il!  throba  on  paper  (and,  in  truth.  Ibis  ia 
some  faint  relief,  for  want  of  which  many  a  less  un- 
happy man  than  Hazul  has  Kone  mad),  let  us  stay 
by  the  lady's  aide,  and  read  lier  letter  with  her. 

"  RciuiLL  Sociii.  Dee.  It,  ise&. 

"Mt  dear  Love:  Hearing  that  tbe  Antelope 

sleam-packet  was  goine  to  Sydney,  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  1  hnve  begged  tne  captain,  who  is  under  some 
ohiigationa  to  me,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  the 
Sbanuon,  homeward  bound,  and  board  bur  with  these 
lines,  weather  permitting. 

"  Of  course,  the  chances  are  you  will  not  receive 
them  at  sea;  but  still  you  possibly  may;  and  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  yoa,  I  seize  any  excuse  for  ovei^ 
flowing ;  and  then  1  picture  to  mysell'  that  bright 
ftce  reading  an  unex}>ecte(i  letter  in  mid  ocean,  and 
I  taste  beforohand  the  greatest  pleasure  my  mind 

D  conceive,  —  the  delight  of  giving  you  pleasure, 

T  own  sweet  Helen. 

"  News,  1  have  very  tittle.  You  know  how  deep- 
ly and  devotsdly  you  are  beloved,  —  know  it  so  well 
that  I  feel  words  ate  almost  wasted  in  repenting  it 
Indeed,  the  time,  I  hope,  is  at  hand  when  the  word 
lovo-will  hardly  be  mentioned  between  us.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  will  be  too  visible  in  every  net,  and 
look,  and  woni  of  mine,  to  need  repetition.  We  do 
not  ipenk  much  about  the  air  we  Uve  in.  We 
breathe  it,  and  speak  with  it,  not  of  it. 

"  I  suppose  all  lovers  are'jealous.    1  think  Ishould 

SDUul  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  rival;  but  tlien  I 
not  understand  that  ill-natured  jealousy  which 
would  rob  the  beloved  object  of  all  affections  but  the 
one.  i  know  my  Helen  loves  her  father,  —  loves 
him,  perbn|is,  aa  well,  or  better,  than  she  does  me. 
Well,  in  spite  of  that,  1  love  him  too.  Do  you  know, 
I  never  see  that  erect  form,  that  model  of  courage 
and  probity  come  into  a  room,  but  I  say  to  mj'sulf, 
'  Here  comes  my  benef ictor ;  hut  for  this  man  there 
would  be  no  Helen  in  the  world.'  ^Vell,  dearest,  sn 
ixpected  circumstance  has  given  mo  a  little  mil- 
itary inlluence  (there  things  do  happen  in  the  City) ; 
aiid  I  really  believe  that,  what  wiib  his  acknowledged 
merits  (I  am  secretly  informed  a  very  high  person' 
aje  tail),  ine  othwday,  he  had  not  received  justice), 
and  the  inlluence  1  speak  oi;  a  post  will  shortly  be 
offered  to  ypur  father  that  will  enable  him  to  !Uve, 
beocerorth,  in  England,  with  comfort,  1  -mkht  say, 
affiueoce.  Perhaps  he  might  live  with  us.  "rhat  de- 
pends uiion  himself 
"  Looking  forward  ft  thia,  and  my  tnvn  still  great- 


PLAY.  GO 

or  happiness,  diverts  my  mind  a  while  from  the  one 
ever-pressing  anxiety.  But,  alaa  1  it  will  return. 
By  this  (iiuu  my  Helen  is  on  tbe  seas,  —  the  terrible, 
the  treacherous,  tbe  cruel  seas,  that  sj>ate  neither 
beauty  nor  virtue,  nor  the  longing  hearts  at  home. 
I  have  conducted  thia  oHlce  for  some  years,  and 
thougiit  I  knew  care  and  anxiety.  But  I  tmd  I  knew 
neitliur  till  now. 

"  I  have  two  ships  at  sea,  the  Shannon  and  tbe 
Proserpine.  The  Proserpine  carries  eighteen  chests, 
of' specie,  worth  a  hundred  anil  tliirty  thousand 
pounds,  i  ilou't  core  one  straw  whether  she  sinks 
or  swinis.  JJut  the  Siiannon  carries  my  dorliog; 
and  every  gust  i-.t  night  awakens  nie,  and  every 
day  I  go  into  the  great  room  at  Lloyd's  and  watch 
the  anemometer.  0  God !  be  merciful,  and  bring 
my  angel  safe  to  me !  U  Uud  !  be  just,  and  strike 
her  not  lor  my  offences! 

■'  Besides  the  direct  perils  of  tbe  sea  are 
some  others  you  might  escape  by  prudence. 
Pray^  avoid  the  night  air,  for  my  sake,  who  couhl' 
not  live  if  any  evil  befell  you ;  and  be  careful  in 
your  diet.  You  were  not  looking  so  well  as  usual, 
when  I.Left.  Would  I  had  words  to  make  you  know 
your  own  value.  Then  you  would  feel  it  a  duly  to 
be  prudent.   . 

■'  But  1  must  hot  sadden  you  with  my  fears ;  let 
me  turn  to  my  hopes.  How  bright  thoy.are ;  what 
joy,  what  happiness,  is  sailing  towards  me,  nearer 
and  nearer  every  day.  I  ask  myself  what  am  I  that 
such  paradise  should  be  mine. 

,  '•  iUy  love,  when  we  are  one,  shall  we  share  ev- 
ery thought,  or  shall  1  keep  commerce,  speculati 


thought  nor  occupation  unshared  by  you ;  and  that 
you  would  purity  trade  itself  by  your  contact ;  at 
other  times  1  say  to  mj-sell',  '  0,  never  soil  that 
angel  with  your  miserable  business ;  but  go  home  to 
her  as  if  you  were  gwng  from  eartb  to  heaven,  for 
a  few  blissful  hours.'  But  you  shall  decide  tbia 
question,  and  every  other. 

"Must  1  close  this  letter?  Must  I  say  no  more 
though  I  have  scarcely  begun 't 

"  ie«,  I  will  end,  since,  perhaps,  you  will  never 

"  ^Vhen  1  have  sealed  it,  1  mean  to  hold  it  in  tny 

clasped  hands,  and  so  pray  the  Almighty  to  take  it 

sale  to  yoil,  and  to  bring  you  sale  to  him,  who  can 

never  know  jjeace  nor  joy  till  he  icea  vou  once  more. 

"  Your  devutetl  and  anxious  lover, 

"ABTKun  Wa 


^ 


Helen  Kollcston  read  this  letter  more  than  onte. 
She  liked  it  none  the  less  fbr  being  disconnected 
and  unbusinen-likc.  She  had  t^een  her  Arthur's 
business  letters ;  models  of  courteous  conciseness. 
Stie  did  not  value  such  compoaitiofis.  This  one  she 
did.  She  smiled  over  it,  all  beaming  and  blushing; 
she  kissed  it,  and  read  it  again,  and  sat  with  it  in 
her  lap. 

But,  by  and  by,  her  mood  changed,  and,  when 
Mr.  Hazel  ventured  upon  deck  i^ain,  he  found  her 
with  her  fbi-ehead  sinking  on  her  extended  ann,  and 
the  lax  liand  of  that  same  arm  holding  tbe  letter. 
She  was  crying. 

The  whole  droojHng  attitude  was  M  lovely,  ao  fem- 
inine, yet  so  sad,  that  Hazel  stood  irresolute,  looking 
wistlully  at  her. 

She  caught  sight  of  him,  and,  by  a  batural  im- 

Silae,  turned  gently  away,  as  if  to  hide   her  tear*. 
ut,  the  next  moment,  she  altered  her  mind,  and  said, 
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a  quiet  dignity  that  c 

I,  "Wby  should  I  bide  m/  care  from   yt/a,  m\ 
Mr.  Hazel,  may  I  speak  to  you  ax  a  clergyman  f  " 
"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Hazel,  in  a  Mmewbat  faint 

Sho  ponied  to  a  Mat  and  be  «at  down 

Sbe  «aa  silent  for  some  time  ;  her  lip  (jaiverud  a 

little ;  she  mas  strufigling  inwarcllj-  for  that  decent 

composure,  which  on  oertain  otcasion-  '*'•-•■ ■■'•■" 

the  lady  from  the  mere  wooian ;  and 
pretty  firm  voice  she  said  what  follows:  — 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  secret  r  one  I  have 
kept  from  my  own  father.     It  is,  —  that  I  have 

Her  hazel  eye  rested  calmly  on  his  face  while  she 
said  thise  words  quietly. 

He  received  them  with  amazement,  at  first ; 
amazement,  that  soon  deepened  into  horror. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  gasped.     "  What  words 

"l^liank  you  for  minding  go  much,"  said  she, 
sweetly.  "I  will  tell  you.  I  have  fits  of  coughing, 
not  frequent,  but  violent;  and  then  blood  very 
often  comes  from  my  lungs.  That  b  a  bad  sign, 
yon  know.  I  have  been  fa  for  four  months  now, 
and  I  am  a  good  deal  vra£tcd ;  my  haod  used  to  be 
Terr  plump,  look  at  it  now,  —  Poor  Arthur ! " 

She  turned  away  her  head  W  drop  a  gentle,  nn- 
•elfish  tear  or  two;  and  Hazel  stared  with  increas- 
ing alarm  at  the  lovely  but  wasted  hand  she  still 
held  out  to  him,  and  glanced,  too,  at  Arthur  Ward- 
law's  letter,  held  slightly  by  the  beloved  finders. 

He  said  nothing,  and,  when  she  looked  roand 
again,  he  was  pale  and  trembling.  The  revelation 
was  so  sudden. 

"  Fray  bo  calm,  sir,"  said  sbe.  "  TVe  need  speak 
of  this  no  more.  But,  now,  I  think,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  come  to  you  for  religious  advice 
and  consolation,  short  as  our  acqaaintance  is." 

"  I  am  iu  no  condition  to  give  them,"  said  Hazel, 
in  groat  ^itntion.     "I  can  think  of  nothing;  but 
how  to  save  you.     May  Heaven  help  me,  and  gi' 
me  wiidom  for  that." 

"This  is  idle,"  said  Helen  Rolleston,  gently,  but 
firmly.  "I  hare  had  the  best  Bdvit:e  for  months, 
and  I  get  worae';  and,  Mr.  Hazel,  1  shall  never  be 
better.  So,  ai<l  me  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Sir,  I  do  not  repine  at  leaving  the  world ;  but  it 
does  gneve  me  to  think  how  my  departuro  will  af- 
fect those  whose  happiness  is  very,  very  dear  to  roe." 

She  then  looked  at  the  letter,  blushed,  and  hesi- 
tated a  moment;  but  ended  by  giving  it  to  hiin 
whom  she  had  applied  to  as  her  religious  adviser. 

"  Oblige  me  by  reading  that.  And,  when  you 
have,  I  think  you  will  grant  me  a  favor  I  wish  to 
ask  you.  Poor  fellow !  so  fiill  of  hopes  that  I  am 
doomed  to  disappoint." 

She  rose  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  left  Arthur 
Wardlaw'a  letter  in  the  hands  of  him  who  loved 
her,  if  possible,  more  devotedly  than  Arthur  Wani- 
law  did;  and  she  walked  the  deck  pensively,  little 
dreaming  how  strange  a  thing  she  had  done. 

As  for  Hazel,  he  was  in  a  situation  poignant  with 
agony;  only  the  heavy  blow  that  had  jnst  fallen 
had  Etntined  and  bcnambcd  him.  He  felt  a  natural 
repugnance  to  reail  this  letter.  But  she  had  given 
him  no  choice.  He  read  it  In  reading  it  he  felt 
a  mortal  sifknera  come  over  him,  but  he  pene- 
vered ;  he  read  it  carefully  to  the  end,  and  he  was 
examining  the  signature  keenly,  when  Miss  Rolles- 
ton r^oined  him,  and,  taking  the  letter  Irom  him, 
placed  it  in  her  bosom  before  ois  eyes. 


"He  loves  me;  does  he  not?"  said  she.  wist- 
fully. 

Hazel  looked  half-stapidly  in  Iter  bee  for  a  nu>- 
ment ;  then,  with  a  candor  which  was  part  <^  iat 
character,  ropiied,  doggedly,  "Yes,  the  man  who 
wrote  that  letter  loves  you." 

"  Then  you  can  pity  him,  and  I  may  venture  to 
ask  you  the  favor  to —  It  will  be  a  bitter  eiief 
and  disappointment  to  him.  Will  you  break  it 
to  bim  ns  gently  as  you  can;  will  you  say  that 
his  Helen  —  Will  you  tell  him  what  1  have  told 
you?" 

"  I  decline." 

This  point-blank  refusal  surprised  Helen  Bollflt> 
ton;  all  the  more  that  it  was,  utterod  with  a  otr- 
taXn  suUenness,  and  even  asperity,  she  bad  never 
seen  till  then  in  this  gentle  clergyman. 

It  made  her  fear  she  had  done  wrong  in  asking 
it ;  and  she  looked  ashamed  and  distressed. 

However,  the  explanation  soon  followed. 

"  My  business,"  said  he,  "  is  to  prolong  your  pre- 
cious life;  and,  making  up  your  mind  to  die  is  not 
the  way.  You  shall  have  no  encouragement  in 
such  weakness  from  me.     Fray  let  me  bo  your  phj- 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Helen,  coldly;"  I  have  my 

"  No  doubt :  but  he  shows  me  his  incapacity,  by 
allowing  you  to  live  on  pastry  and  sweets  ;  things 
that  are  utter  poison  to  you.    IKsease  of  tbc  longi    [ 
is  curable,   but    not    by  drugs   and   unwholesome 
food." 

"  Sir.  Hazel,"  said  the  lady,  "  we  will  drop  the 
subject,  if  you  please.    It  has  taken 


"  To  you,  perhaps;  but  not  to  me." 

"  Eifuse  ine,  ar ;  if  you  took  that  real  fliendly 
interest  in  me  and  my  condition  T  was  vain  enough 
to  think  yon  might,  you  would  hardly  have  re- 
fused me  the  luit  favor  I  ever  asked  you;  and,' 
drawing  herself  up  proudly,  "need  I  say  the  last?" 

"  You  are  unjust,  said  Hazel,  sadly ;  "  unjust  be-  • 
yond  endurance.  I  refuse  you  anything  that  is  fbr 
your  good?  i,  who  would  lay  down  my  life  with 
unmixed  joy  for  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Hazel ! "  And  she  drew  back  from  im 
with  a  haughty  stare. 

"  Learn  the  truth  why  I  cannot,  and  wiU  not,  talk 
to  Arthur  Wardlaw  about  you.  For  one  thing,  be 
is  my  enemy,  and  I  am  bis." 

"  His  enemy  7  my  Arthur's  I " 

"  His  mortal  enemy.  And  I  am  going  to  Eng- 
land to  clear  an  innocent  man,  and  expose  Arthnl 
Wnrdlaw's  guilt." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Helen  with  lof^  contempt 
"  And  pray  what  has  he  done  to  you  t " 

"  He  had  a  benefactor,  a  friend ;  he  entrapped 
him  into  cashing  a  note  of  hand,  which  he  mutt 
have  known,  or  suspected  to  be,  forged;  then  base- 
ly deserted  him  at  the  trial,  and  blasted  his  friend's 
life  forover." 

"  Arthur  W.irdlaw  did  that  ?  " 

"  He  did ;  and  that  very  James  Seaton  wni  oit  vic- 

Her  delicate  nostrils  were  eipandod  with  wrath 
and  her  eyes  flashed  fire.  "  Mr.  Hazel,  yon  are  • 
liar  and  a  slanderer." 

The  man  gave  a  kind  qf  shudder,  as  if  cold 
steel  had  passed  through  his  heart.  But  his  forti- 
tude was  great;  he  said,  dazedly,  "Time  will 
show.     Time,  and  a  jury  of  our  countrymen." 

"I  will  be  his  witness.    I  will  say,  Uiu  is  the  m«l- 
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HOME  OF  THE  LOCUST. 


It  the  motive  of  this  "iricked  sl&iider.  I  ou  lovo 
me  jiouiself ;  HeaTen  for^ve  me  for  profiuuDg  the 
name  of  love  I " 

"  Heaven  fofgive  you  for  blasplieming  the  pur- 
est, fondest  love,  that  ever  one  creature  laid  at  the 
feet  of  another.  Yes,  Helen  RoUestoQ,  I  love  you ; 
and  will  save  you  from  the  grave  and  from  the  vih- 
lain  Wanllaw ;  both  from  oue  and  the  other." 

"  O,  »aid  Helen,"  clenching  her  teeth,  "  I  hope 
this  ia  true ;  t  hope  you  do  love  me,  you  wretch ; 
then  I  luay  find  a  way  to  punish  you  for  belyine 
the  absent,  aud  stablHiig  me  to  the  heart,  through 

Her  throat  swelled  with  a  violent  convulsion,  and 
abe  could  utter  no  more  for  a  moment ;  and  she  put 
her  white-  handkerchief  to  her  lips,  and  drew  it 
away  discolored  Elightly  with  blood. 

"  J^  1  you  love  me,"  she  cried  ;  "  then  know,  for 
your  comfort,  that  yoa  have  ebortened  my  short  life 
a  day  or  two,  by  slandering  him  to  my  face,  you 
monster.  Ixtok  there  at  your  love,  and  see  what  '' 
bw  done  fur  me." 

She  put  the  handkerchief  under  bb  eyes,  with 
bate  gleaming  in  her  own. 

Mi.  Hazel  turned  aaby  pale,  and  glared 
with  horror ;  be  could  have  seen  his  own  shed, 
stoical  firmuees ;  but  a  mortal  sickaesa  struck  his 
heart  at  lbs  sight  of  lier  blood.  His  hands  rose  aud 
quivered  in  a  peculiar  way,  ,bis  eight  left  biui,  and 
Uie  strong  man,  but  tender  lover,  staggered,  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  decL,  in  a  dead  swoon,  and  lay  at  her 
feet,  pale  and  motioule^ 

She  uttered  a  scream,  and  sailors  came  running. 
.  Thev  litlcd  him,  with  rough  sympathy ;  and  Hel- 
en Rolleston  retired  to  her  cabin,  panting  witti  agi- 
tation. But  she  had  Utt'e  or  no  pity  fur  the  slan- 
derer. She  read  Arthur  Wardlaw's  letter  again, 
kissed  it,  wept  over  it,  reproached  herself  for  not 
having  loved  the  writer  enough  ;  and  vowed  to  re- 
pair that  fault.  "  Poor  slandered  Arthur,"  aaid  she ; 
"  from  this  hour  1  will  love  you  as  devotedly  as  you 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Aftkr  this,  Helen  Rollesian  and  Mr.  Hazel  never 
■poke.  >^he  walked  past  bim  on  the  deck  with  cold 
Bod  hflufibty  contcmpL 

He  ipiictly  submitted  to  it ;  and  never  presumed 
to  say  one  word  to  her  again.  Only,  as  his  determi- 
nation was  equal  to  his  delicacy,  Miss  RdUuston 
found,  one  day,  a  paper  on  her  table,  containing  ad- 
vice as  to  the  treatment  of  disordered  lungs,  ex- 
pressed with  apparent  coldness,  and  backed  by 
astring  of  medical  a uthcaitieB,' quoted  memoriler. 

Sbe  sent  this  back  directly,  indorsed  with  a  line, 
in  pencil,  that  she  would  try  hard  (o'livc,  now  she 
Lad  a  friend  to  protect  from  calumny ;  hut  should 
■j*e  her  own  judgment  as  to  tlie  laeana. 

Yet  women  will  be  women.  She  had  carefully 
taki'a  a  copy  of  hia  advice,  before  ahe  cast  it  out 
with  scorn. 

He  replied.  "  Live,  witb  whatever  motive  you 
{deatv ;  only  live." 

To  tliis  she  vouchsafed  no  answer;  nor  did  this  nn- 
bappy  man  trouble  ber  again,  until  an  occaaion  of  a 
very  di  Be  rent  kind  anwe. 

Une  fine  night,  be  sat  on  the  deck,  witb  bia  back 
again.'-tthe  mainmast,  tn  deep  melancboly  and  list- 
IcBness,  and  fell,  at  last,  into  a  doze,  from  which  he 
was  wakened  by  a  peculia;  sound  below.    It  was  a 


beautiful  and  sUUy  night ;  all  sounds  were  magni- 
fied ;  and  the  father  of  all  rata  eecmed  to  be  gnaw- 
ing the  ship  down  below. 

Hazel's  curiosity  was  cxcit«^d,  and  be  went  softly 
down  tlie  ladder  to  see  what  the  sound  really  was. 
But  that  was  not  so  easy,  for  it  proved  to  be  below 
decks ;  but  he  eaw  a  light  gliuuueriug  through  a 
small  scuttle  abaft  the  mate's  cabin,  anil  the  sounds 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  light. 

It  now  flashed  upon  Mr.  ILzel  tliat  this  was  the 
very  quarter  where  lie  had  heard  tliat  mysterious 
knocking  when  the  ship  was  lying-to  in  the  jgale. 

Upon  this  a  certain  degree  of  vague  suspcion  be- 
gan to  mingle  with  bis  curiosity. 

He  stood  still  a  moment,  lil^lc^ing  acutely ;  then 
took  off  bis  shoes  very  <juietly,  and  moved  with 
noiseless  foot  towards  the  scuttle. 

The  gnawing  still  continuejJ.  i 

lie  put  bis  head  through  tlie  scuttle,  and  peered 
into  a  dark,  dismal  place,  whose  very  existence  was 
new  to  him.  It  was,  In  fact,  a  v:icant  space  between 
the  cargo  and  the  ship's  run.  This  wooden  cavern 
was  very  narrow,  but  not  less  than  fifteen  leet  long. 
The  candle  wa£  at  tbe  farther  end,  and  between  it 
and  Hazel,  a  man  was  working,  witb  his  llank  turned 
towards  the  spectator.  ITiis  partly  intercepted  tbe 
li^ht.;  but  still  it  revealed  in  a  fitful  way  the  buge 
ribs  of  the' ship,  and  ber  inner  akin,  that  formed  the 
rigbt-hand  partition,  so  to  speak,  of  this  black  cav- 
ern ;  and  close  outside  tboee  gaunt  timbeis,  was 
beard  tbe  wash  of  the  sea. 

There  was  something  solemn  in  tbe  close  prox- 
imity of  that  treinenduus  element  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  wooden  barrier. 

Tbe  bare  place,  and  the  gentle,  monotonous  wash 
o(  the  liquid  monster,  on  that  calm  night,  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Uuzel's  mind  a  thought  akin  to  David's. 

'■  As  the  Lord  livcth,  and  as  thy  6du1  liveth,  there 
is  but  a  step  between  me  ami  de.ith." 

Judge  whether  that  thought  sn;vf  weaker  or 
stronger,  when,  after  straining  his  eyes  for  some 
time,  to  understand  what  was  going  ou  at  that  mid- 
night hour,  in  that  hidden  place,  he  saw  who  wae 
the  workman,  and  what  was  his  occupation. 

It  was  Joseph  Wylie,  the  mate.  Ilis  profile  was 
illuininatiid  by  tbe  candle,  and  looked  ghastly.  He 
bad  in  his  hands  an  auger  of  enormous  size,  and 
with  this  he  was  dnlling  a  great  bole  through  the 
ship's  side,  just  below  tbe  water-mark  ;  an  act,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  let  tbe  sea  bodily  into 
the  ship  and  sink  her,  with  every  soul  on  botu:d,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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HOME  OF  THE  LOCUST. 
ViiRV  great  curiosity  has  been  recently  excited 
by  the  appearance  of  locusC..clouds  iu  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  Jaffa, —  thcJoppaof  theKcw  Testament, — 
where  tbey  have  committed  extraordinary  devas- 
tations, ao  parts  of  the  world,  !>;tve  the  countries 
bordering  on  tbe  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  are 
entirely  free  from  tba  visits  of  these  voracious  and 
terrible  inseuts,  which,  as  they  march  over  the 
earth,  produce  the  moat  startling  transfbrmalions. 
'■  Before  tliCQi,"  says  an  ancient  writer,  "  the  land  is 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord ;  behind  them,  a  howling 
wilderness."  Take  one  of  them  up,  and  look  at  it 
singly,  you  would  pronounce  it  far  too  insignificant 
U)  occaidon  the  slightest  uneaeinessi  not  to  speak  of 
alarm  and  maddening  terror.  But  the  locust  is  the 
best  of  all  illuatratitms  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
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numbers.  Wben,  on  the  borders  of  the  cultivated 
country,  he  mates  bis  appe^uDce  in  email  troops 
or  bands,  people  not  only  make  themselves  merry, 
but  lUcewise  fat  with  him;  they  take  him,  strir  *" 
his  irinp,  try  hint  in  oil,  broil  him  on  the  {p-idi 
\rhsn  bo  tastes  like  a  sbriinp;  or  pound  him  with 
meal,  and  mate  cakes  —  not  very  savorj-,  perhaps 
—  of  his  bones.  In  what  way  St.  John  at«  him,  is 
not  stated,  but  it  was  probably  after  being  prilled, 
when,  with  the  sweet  wild-honuy  of  Palestine,  he 
consbtuted  no  bad  food.  Commentators  and  po- 
lemical writers  have  been  desirous  of  altering  the 
t«xC,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Baptist  lived  lor  a 
while  on  locusts  and  wild-honey ;  though  why  he 
(bould  not  have  eaten  what  is  still  eaten  every  day 
alt  along  the  confines  of  Syria,  tbroiwhout  Barbarj, 
itt  sU  parts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  in  our 
cobny  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  ecems  ditScnlt 
to  understand. 

The  Hottentots  used  formerly  to  !ook  out  for  the 
Appearance  of  the  locust-clouds  as  for  a  period  of 
jubilee.  Up  to  thiit  time,  they  were  usually  meagre, 
weak,  and  drao])ing  in  epirits;  but  when  their 
winged  manna  from  the  desert  had  descended 
among  their  habitations  during  a  few  weeks,  they 
became  fat,  strong,  sleek,  and  JriEky,  so  that  they 
hardly  looked  like  the  same  individuals.  In  the 
Hindu-Chinese  countries,  where  nature  is  bountiful 
to  profusion  in  almost  every  variety  of  human  food, 
the  natives  nevertheless  evince  a  strong 'preference 
toT  the  toctist  family,  since  they  fry  cncketa  and 
grasshoppers  in  oil,  and  esteem  them  a  ^reat  dunty. 
The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  exhibit  the  same 
penchant,  are  not  a  tittle  nettled  if  you  turn  up 
your  nose  at  their  breakfast,  and  inquire  whether  a 
lociuit  be  not  as  good  as  an  oyeter,  a  crab,  a  lobster, 
or)  if  the  traveller  be  a  Frenchman,  as  a  snail  or  a 
frog.  We  have  an  old  proverb  which  says:  "It 
never  rains  but  it  pours."  This  is  eifectty  the  case 
with  the  locusts.  If  they  pt«sentcd  themselves  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  by  millions,  people 
might  contrive  to  deal  with  (hem  by  frying,  grilling, 
pounding,  and  baking  by  pailfuls  in  ovens ;  but 
usuallv,  when  they  visit  any  region,  it  is  in  swamis 
and  eiouds  which  darken  the  whole  atmosphere  for 
miles;  and  when  they  reach  a  green  place,  thev 
descend  upon  it  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  high 
viad,  or  toe  beating  of  innumerable  drums  in  the 
distance.  They  conduct  themselves,  however,  not 
liks  a  disorderly  rabble,  but  like  a  well-ordered 
army,  with  a  Genghis,  a  Timur,  or  a  Napoleon  at 
its  head,  marching  forward  in  squadrons  and 
columns,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  orto  the 
lefti  facing  everything,  overcoming  everything, 
gnawing^every thing  to  pieces  with  their  saw-like 
teeth.  They  eat  up  everything  green,  —  the  grass 
from  the  meadows,  the  leaves  and  bark  from  the 
trees,  the  blossoms  and  fruit  from  gardens,  the 
thatch  from  houses.  Volney,  in  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  observes  that  the  plains  before 
them  look  like  a  verdant  carpet ;  but  when  they 
had  passed  over  it,  ealjng,  buminfr,  and  poisoning 
everything  with  their  saliva,  it  exhibited  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vdcanic  region  covered  with  lava,  scons, 
and  ashes.  Syria  and  the  countries  north  of  Mount 
Atlas  are  often  desolated  by  the  locust.  Sometimes 
a  few  light  skirmishera  preceding  the  main  host, 
cause  the  hearts  of  the  inhabibuits  to  thrill  with 
terror,  for  they  know  what  the^  have  to  expect. 
They  arrive,  drifting  with  the  wind  from  the  south 
or  Uie  southeast  At  fint,  a  gentle  mtirmnr  is 
heard  high  in  the  air;  then  a  bud  buzzing ;  then  a 


roar,  like  that  of  distant  thunder; 
then,  as  the  wind  sweeps  them  forward,  the  black 
battalions  show  their  fronts  in  the  sky,  alighting  in 
countless  millions  as  they  advance.  The  terror  of 
the  population  then  makes  itself  evident ;  they 
climb  trees,  and  hoot  and  shout,  to  scare  away  the 
heedless  and  invincible  intruders;  they  kindle  enor- 
mous fires  on  Uie  mountjun-tope,  which  difTuse  their 
smoke  in  daric  volume!^ ;  they  cut  broad  trenches 
across  the  plains,  and  flood  ^em  with  water,  —  all 
in  vain :  the  locusts  by  their  multitudes  extinguish 
the  fires ;  fill  np  the  trenches  with  their  bodies,  and 
march  over  them;  climb  up  the  trees  after  the 
natives,  whom  they  speedily  bring  to  the  ground, — 
pour  into  the  towns  and  vtllagei,  invade  the  houses 
through  doom  and  windows,  crawl  into  the  beds, 
cover  the  walls  like  tapestry,  eating  everything  they 
can  find,  tumbling  into  tJie  siigar~basins,  piunging 
into  the  milk-jUEB  and  tea-cups,  making  tree  with 
the  skirts  of  the  gentlemen's  ooals,  filling  their 
pockets,  eroeping  up  their  sleeves,  and  down  ^eir 
necks,  covering  the  skirts  of  the  ladies  drosses  in- 
side and  out,  spreading  themselves  over  cradles,  and 
what  iS'Woi«e,  gnawing  the  flesh  from  the  cheeks  of 
sleeping  infants.  Such  are  some  of  the  blessings  of 
tbeHoVy  Undl 

One  fact  connected  with  the  invasion  of  the  lo- 
custs might  almost  suffice  to  reconcile  the  Moham- 
medan to  the  pig.  The  sumana  and  the  s; 
follow  the  invaders  and  feed  upon  them  v 
ly ;  but  what  is  the  devastation  committed  by  their 
httie  bills  compared  with  the  wholesale  .■luugbter 
perpetrated  by  a  vast  drove  of  hi^  ?  Fill  Heso- 
potamia,  the  Decapolis,  and  the  skirts  of  the  desert 
with  pigs,  and  the  Turks  and  Druses  might  thence- 
forward ijeep  in  peace,  for  not  only  would  Master 
Hog  devour  the  invaders  when  they  had  reached 
years  of  discretion,  but  he  would  plough  down  deep 
into  the  earth  in  search  of  their  delicate  eggs,  and 
thus  fnistmte  the  hopes  of  the  ladies  of  the  fam- 
ily. As  it  is,  tliey  multiply  and  devastate  aa 
tliey  please,  for  the  ftnv  pigs  kept  by  the  Christiana 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  no  match  at  all  for  the 
winged  army.  Nor,  in  fact,  would  anything  be  a 
match  for  n  devouring  a  host,  if  once  suSeivd  to 
acquire  its  natural  dimenuous,  —  for  arithmetic 
breaks  down  in  the  attempt  to  ascerbun  the  number 
of  its  rank  and  file,  which  sometimes  cover  the 
earth  to  a  depth  of  four  feet ;  and  when  carried 
forwards  by  hurricanes,  and  drowned  in  the  sea,  en- 
cumber the  shore  for  leagues  with  a  black  putrefy- 
ing mass,  sometimes  a  whole  fiithom  in  depth,  whictt 
infects  the  air  far  and  wide,  and  prodnees  pesti- 

A  traveller  of  the  last  century,  who  witnessed  the 
ranges  of  locusts  in  Spain,  concluded  that  tliey 
must  be  indigenous  to  the  country,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  an  utter  imposeibility  that  they 
should  traverse  the  Mediterranean  with  ttieir  short 
wings.  Another  reason  which  he  discovered  fi)r  be- 
lieving them  to  be  a  distinct  species  was  tlie  color 
of  their  wings,  — a  delicate  and  brilliant  pink.  He 
accordingly  reasoned  and  phyuologized  till  be  found 
hiuiself  in  possession  of  a'  new  system,  which  local- 
ized the  home  of  the  Spanish  insect  in  Katreniodura. 
le  was  unquestionably  mistaken.  In  the  hills  bc- 
ind  Moeadore,  on  the  apposite  coast  of  Africa,  qth- 
■  travellers  appear  to  inter  that  nature  has  there 
stationed  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  winged  warriors 
'  o  convert  themselves  into  the  minister*  of  Nema- 
when  any  devoted  land  in  the  vicinity  is  destined 
become  a  prey  to  famine  and  pestilence.     "I 
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have  there  Been  them,"  he  saya,  —  "  millions  of  amnll 
green  tbingi  were  jiut  staring  into  being." 
you  mutt  acnrch  much  farther  if  yoa  would  li 
nhence  they  come,  and  where  lies  their  geoial  bed 
uid  procrtuint  cnullo,  —  beyond  tlic  mighty  chnin 
of  AtlM,  —  b«yond  the  Niger, —  beyona  the  Red 
Sea,  nnil  the  »iind9  of  MohHiQine^l's  native  country, 
anil  the  VMM  luveln  of  the  Salmra,  e-itcmliri';;  with 
littli;  intamiptjon  from  Clic  bankii  of  the  Nile  to  the 
c  Ocean.     There,  if  y^ 
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Sring,  just  ni  the  dewy,  pearly,  poetical  light  of 
Lwn  is  dtRuiinj;  its  myatery  over  the  earth,  bihold 
I     the  laii'ly  wx^te  heavini;  with  liie,  and  from  millions 
of  matrices,  ili«ceni  multitudes,  not  of  green,  but  of 
I     tlDT  black  tiling,  eDier;r!na  into  light. 
i        With  a  rapidity  whicli  almost  belongs  to  miracle, 
I     Ibey  aucmcnt  in  size,  and   dinrct  their  march  lo- 
i     wanli  tuo   north,  attracted  thitherwards,  wo  may 
I     almost  be  sure,  by  the  scent  of  TCgetation,  which 
I     brings  to  their  diminutive   and   infinitely  fine   or- 
I     gum  Uie  iiitiiiiatioa  that  endless   pastures   are  at 
band.    Then,  if  they  belong  to  the   Asiatic  brood, 
they  din-vt  their  footsteps  towards  Tndoior  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  after  devastating  the   palm-groves 
{     nn<I  desecrating  the  marble  colonnades  of  Zenobia, 
where  Longinusmeflitatedon  the  Sublime,  rvnch  the 
I     verdant  pUiins  of  Damascus,  which  they  strip,  and 
Fcsr,  and  wither  up,  as  if  millions  of  burning  rollers 
had  been  ilriven  over  Ae  soil.    From  this  point, 
tbcy  diverge  east  and  west  from  the  vieiruty  of  thu 
Euphrates  niid  the  spurs  of  Taurus  to  the  borders 
'    of  the  6erl>oDian  Iwg,  "where  armies  whole  have 
lunk,"  miiddening  the  lazy  inhabitants  of  Syria,  who, 
instead  of    displaying  their  energy  in  extirpating 
tbo  seeds  of  what  they  are  plagued  with,  wait  in 
1      stupid  apathy  till  it  comes  upon  them  with  resistless 

It  is  uiuitl  to  remark  that  notbin?  turns  the  Icftust 
I      aside  from  the  track  be  has  selected ;  but  this  must 
i      be  understood  of  ordinary  obatacles  existing  in  a 
I    tolerably  level  country.    He  never  atbrnipts  tosoale 
I      Lebanon  or  Anti-Lebanon,  from  which  he  is  scared 
I     sKay  by  ibe  nnows,  the  forests,  and  the  moisture 
ihey  hobl  in  their  eiubrace.    He  is  a  dry  animal,  and 
records  liis  horrid  prefercocc  to  hot  and  arid  reuions. 
I      ll  is  only  when  be  coasts  to  be  a  free  aeent  that  he 
I     trateracs  great  rivers  and  seas,  when  he  h-is  been 
I     caught  UT>  in  the  gripo  of  the  whirlwind,  and  dashed 
forward  involuntarily  into  places  which   he  knows 
not,  and  if  any  choice  were  left,  him,  would  shrink 
from  with  abhorrence.    If,  in  .Tunc  or  July,  you  hap- 
'     [«Q  to  be  traversing  the  burning  belt  of  the  Teha- 
■     ma.  exl-nding  from  Akaba's  Gulf  to  Ua1>el-ranndeb, 
I     you  may  oltcn  heboid  from  your  dromedary  black 
olonils   i<i  ilio   form   of  columns  or  shattered  and 
broken  nwnings,  extending  rai^edly  over  the  sby 
for  miles,  nwarms  of  locusts  hurrying  before  t!ic  west 
wind  from  the  Sahara  across  the  Red  Sea.     Some- 
I     tiinra  tJic  gust  suddenly  changing,  submerges  tbem 
1     in  the  waves ;  lometimea  tbcy  arc  wrecked,  and  piled 
,     op  in  pestilential  drifts   froui   Jiddah   to   Mokha  ; 
I     Mmelimee,  by  the  strength  of  the  hurricane,  they 
;     »ra  wafted  far  into  the  Hcdjar,  and  pollute  the  sa- 
cred precinuts   of  Medina  and  Mecca.     There   is 
however,  wa  believe,  no  instance  on  record  of  their 
invading  the  district  of  Tayf,  where  exquisite  gar- 
I    itens'lavishon  the  thirsty  Araba  profusion  of  grapes, 
pnaegranatcs,  dates   white   and   golden,  bananas, 
qomco,  apricots,  peachea,  and  the  sweetest  straw- 
berries in  Asia.     As  soon  a*  your  dromedary  sniffs, 
SI  be  does  &om  a  great  diabmce,  the 


of  the  vermiD,  he  becomes  almost  unmanageable; 
now  bearing  his  long  snake-like  neck  as  high  as  he 
is  able  into  thii  air,  then  ducking  his  head,  and 
thrusting  his  nose  into  the  sand,  as  if  wisliful  in  tome 
way  to  escape  from  the  consciousness  of  the  approach 
of  the  pest.  If  you  give  bim  the  bridle,  he  instant-  * 
ly  turns  liis  back  upon  tho  enemy,  and  ecours  away 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  swiftly  i(s  a  uioderate 
railway  train,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen 

Towanis  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  a 
prodigious  body  of  lucnsts  was  ^irectpitatcd  across 
tbo  Black  Sea  upon  the  steppe  lymg  east  of  Odessa, 
where  it  committed  tlie  most  indescribable  devasta- 
tion. To  destroy  ,^e  invaders,  columns  of  serft 
were  marched  down  from  the -interior;  but  on 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  ac^on,  were  almost  para- 
lyzed by  tho  pbenomenon  they  witnessed.  For 
miles,  the  whele  snrface  of  the  plain,  converted 
into  a  black  color,  seemed  lo  bo  alive  and  in  mo- 
tion, for  the  scaly  bodies  of  the  locusts,  closely 
pressed  and  locked  together,  preBented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  dusky  cuiraas  reflecting  with  a 
strange  glitter  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Ttie  msss  being 
in  motion,  advpiced  inland,  slowly  but  steadily, 
murmuring  like  the  surges  of  the  oceln,  putting  the 
sheen,  the  cattle,  the  horses,  and  the  inhabitants  on 
all  sides  to  flight.  'A  stench  not  to  bo  expressed  by 
words  was  emitted  from  tho  host  as  it  crawled  foc^ 
ward,  the  living  devouring  the  dead,  for  lack  of  other 
provender.  '  Putting  their  mattocks,  spades,  pick- 
axes, and  other  implements  into  immediate  rcquiid- 
tion,  the  serfs  speedily  excavated  a  trench  several 
miles  in  lengA  Hcross  the  track  of  the  loeuets;  but 
ere  tbey  had  finished,  the  enemy  was  upon  them, 
and  soon  demonstrated  the  futility  of  their  device- 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  from  their  reaching 
the  brink  of  the  excavation,  tho  foremost  ranks  h^ 
been  pushed  into  it  by  those  that  followed,  and 
filled  it  up  from  edge  to  edge,  so  that  the  multitude 
continued  its  march  apparently  without  interrup- 
tion ;  then  everything  combustible  was  collected, 
and  set  on  fire  in  front  of  the  column,  with  the 
I  r^ult.  Tho  whole  Black  Sea  seemed  to  be 
transformed  into  locusts,  which,  from  its  low  shores, 
came  up  in  countless  myriads,  setting  at  defiance 
all  the  arts  and  iuclustry  of  man.  Several  columns 
uf  tbo  invaders  filed  off  towards  the  east,  and 
alighted  amid  the  vineyards  of  the  Crimea,  which 
they  soon  changed  into  a  waste  of  apparently  dry 
napless  twign.  Russia  appeared  to  be  on  the 
of  a  calamity  like  that  which  fell  upon  it  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  harvests  occasioned  a  famine, 
'hich  WAS  followed  by  a  plague,  so  that  the  popula- 
on  of  whole  provinces  was  thinned  almost  to  ex- 
uraiination.  In  thp  present  instance,  the  elements 
ame  to  the  deliverance  of  man.  Beforo  a  strong 
west  wind,  masses  of  black  clouds  came  pouring  up 
from  the  fioiphorus,  which  covered  the  atmodpberc, 
and  ultimately  devcended  in  floods  of  run.  At  the 
touch  of  descending  Jove,  the  locusts  were  para- 
lyzed, and  as  tho  ceicstial  moisture  continued  to 
drench  them  in  pitiless  fashion,  they  gave  up  tbe 
^host,  and  bequeathed  their  filthy  corpses  to  the 
husbandman  for  mitnure;  not,  however,  without 
I  dry  fevers  and  dysenteries. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  J^aypt,  tboogh  it  lies  in 
tbe  very  heart  of  locust-breeding  countries,  is  sel- 
dom visited  by  the  pest,  the  reason  probably  being, 
the  extreme  moisture  of  the  air,  saturated  incessant- 
ly by  exfaalktioDi  from  the  Nile.     People  talk  at 
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present  of  locosta  four  inche«  in  length,  thon^rfa  we  I 
it^rd  the  estamate  as  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  if 
the  Termin  ircre  natorftlized  in  Egypt,  it  mirpaeses 
conjectura  to  imiigine  to  what  dimensions  thoy 
wonld  attain  in  its  genial  and  prolific  m>il.  Tbe 
Hcftrabtei  about  Eane  and  Thebes  are  undoubtedly 
sometimea  found  between  three  inches  and  a  half 
and  four  inches  in  length,  and  ahnost  aa  broad  as 
the  palm  of  a  lady's  hand ;  the  granhoppera,  too, 
are  colossal,  and  occasionally  chirp  with  stortbng 
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of  aliffbting  on  the  rich  plains  of  Memphis,  he 
at  night  on  the  innea  of  the  Khamsyn,  or  wind  of 
fifty  days,  Irom  the  Sahara,  and  often  strikes  against 
the  muezzin,  as  from  his  lofly  minaret  he  calls  in 
darknesa  tbe  Fwtbful  to  prayer.  Then  the  vermin 
descend  on  the  roofs  of  houses  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  eat,  but  where  they  themselves  are  soon 
caught,  cooked,  and  eaten.  Still,  it  is  with  a  lensa- 
tioD  by  no  means  pleasing  that  the  traveller's  foot 
strikes  against  a  cliHter  of  locusts  in  the  Eand,  for 
he  immediately  siuipectB  they  may  be  only  pioneers 
or  avaot^onriers.  Advancing  westward  along  the 
old  bed  of  the  Atlantic,— for  the  Sahara  is  nothing 
else,  —  you  behold  colonies  of  locusts,  mounting  as 
soon  as  their  wings  enable  them  into  the  atmos- 
^ere,  and  diivcting  their  lligbt  towards  the  pro- 
digious chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  they  never 
attempt  to  traverse  on  the  wing.  As  tBey  near  it. 
on  the  contrary,  they  pay  it  reverence,  and  descend 
to  the  ground,  looking  about  for  some  col  or  pass 
through  wbich  they  may  make  their  way  throuch 
the  MediteTTBnean  provinces,  and  finm  tbence,  like 
their  conntrj'men,  the  Moors,  pass  over  into  Anda- 
lusia and  Granada. 

It  may  certainly  be  affirmed  that  the  locast  is  a 
product  of  barbarism  which  disappears  aa  civiliza- 
tion increases.  Niebnhr,  father  to  the  'hislorian, 
whose  Travels  m^ht  still  be  read  with  no  little 
profit  and  pleasure,  maint«ns  that  the  visitations 
oflocosts  ' 
ixed  poli< 

his  theory  was,  in  IG13,  supplied  in  the  south  of 
France,  when  the  locusts,  for  tbe  last 
believe,  invaded  tliat  beautiful  country.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Aries,  whence  tbey  diffused  themselves  on  all  sides, 
attacking  and  devouring,  as  is  their  wont.  But 
they  reckoned  without  their  liosts.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  do  with  a  horde-  of  lazy  orientals,  they  en- 
countered acljvo  and  sturdy  peasants,  who  attacked, 
trampled,  and  pounded  them  to  powder,  whenever 
they  could  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers.  Still,  the 
females  Bucoce<led  in  depositii^  their  eggs  in  the 
soil,  which,  if  letl  unmolested,  would  next  season 
bav«  produced  swarms  which  the  arbitrary  and 
lanciAii  calculators  of  the  time  supposed  would 
have  aihounted  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
millions,  —  that  is,  quite  enough  to  have  stripped 
the  verdure  from  all  Prance.  Bat  the  sobjecta  of 
Louis  XIII.  were  not  inclined  to  see  the  experiment 
tried.  They  diffused  themselves  over  the  soil,  by 
the  direction  of  the  municipal  councils  of  Aries, 
Beaucaire,  and  Tarascon,  and  digging  out  tbe  tubes 
and  combs  in  whic-h  the  e^S^  bad  been  deposited, 
cither  crushed  tbcm  to  pieces  or  threw  them  into 
the  Rhone.  Similar  exertions  would  jiradanlly 
diminish,  and  in  the  end  utterly  destroy  tbe  locusts 
in  Mesopotamia,  the  Nfjed,  and  Syria.  Of  course 
the  great  agent  in  this  destruction  should  be  water, 


which  is  everywhere  proctirable,  even  in  the  desert, 
by  sinking  artenan  wells.  At  present,  nothing  is 
done  throughout  the  East  by  way  iof  prevenuoe. 
The  people  smoke,  sip  cofiee,  say  their  prayers,  and 
trust  in  providence,  irithout  reflBcting  on  tbo  advice 
dven  in  the  old  fable  to  tbe  rustic  whose  cart  stock 
fast  in  a  quavmire :  "  You  are  quite  right,"  said  the 
sage,  "  in  calling  upon  Jupiter,  but  in  the  mean  tims 
put  yonr  shoulder  to  the  wheeL"  Tbey  will-not  pat 
their  shonldeis  to  the  wheel,  bnt  of  calling  upon 
Allah  there  is  no  lack. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical,  though  it 
be  nevertheless  a  fiiat,  that  the  tax-gatherers  arc  the 
best  allies  of  the  locusts.  By  deprivmg  the  peasanli 
of  their  means,  Uieyparal)[ze'their  energies,  and  en- 
gender tbe  habit  of  breaking  forth  into  Bmnalltda 
and  IntheilaJit,  and  so  on.  Transform  these  peofde 
from  oppressed  peasants  into  well-to-do  farmers,  and 
away  go  the  locusta.  They  will  then  follow  them  to 
their  haunts,  dig  up  and  crash  their  eegs,  or  inan- 
water  the  crevices  in  which  they  have 
been  deposited.  Year  after  year,  tbe  plagne  will 
lessen ',  and  in  a  period  of  time  not  very  protraclad, 
the  locust  will  become  as  rare  in  Syria  as  tbe  lion, 
wbich  no  man  now  living  has  ever  beheld  in  thai 
country.  Even  when  die  insects  have  been  hatched, 
KB,  for  example,  on  the  ^reat  plun  near  Tel  el  Haws, 
between  Mosul  and  Nisibin,  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy  lor  a  large  body  of  workmen  utterly  to  ezlit^ 
piate  them;  fur  they  are  then  —  thatia,  about  die  mid- 
dle of  April  —  little  larger  than  flies,  and  crawl  along 
in  a  perfect  helplen  state.  A  nomber 
of  implements  like  long  garden-rollers,  dragged 
along  the  earth,  already  baked  hard  by  the  son, 
wouM  crush  them  to  powder;  or  the  plain  might  be 
artificially  inundated,  which  would  be  an  equally  ef- 
fectual method  d*  destruction.  Of  course  these  pro- 
cesses would  be  costly,  but  the  expense  would  be  alto-' 
gether  insignificant  compared  with  the  saving  ai 
property  that  would  be  efTected  by  it.  In  the  coai>- 
try  above  named  is  found  one  of  the  great  breeding- 
places  of  the  locust,  but  far  mor«  acces^ble  nnd  sab- 
ject  to  tite  efforts  of  human  industry  than  those  <Ay 
ecure  and  almost  unknown  cradles  which,  we  may  ha 
sure,  by  inference,  exist  in  the  Aratnan  deserts  and  in 
the  African  Sahara.  Considering  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  in  this  age  of  science  and  research,  no  traveller 
should  have  made  it  his  especial  business  to  discover 
the  homes  of  the  locust,  thongh  to  commen.-e  asd 
civilization  such  a  discovery  must  be  regarded  as  of 
infinitely  greater  moment  Uian  that  of  tbe  source  ctf 
the  Nile.  It  would  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  ba 
well  worthy  the  enlightened  policy  of  Europesn  ' 
govommenta  to  organiEe,  equip,  and  send  forth  an  ^ 
expedition  to  examine  those  regions  from  n-hicb  tbe 
locutt  swarms  may  be  supposed  to  proceed.  Some 
of  their  nests  we  ourselves  have  Minted  out,  bw 
there  nre  unquestionably  many  ouers  lying  make- 
where  in  the  heart  of  tbe  wilderness,  which  hsie 
never  been  contemplated  by  human  eye.  Par  away, 
secluded  from  scientific  observation,  the  infinite  wul- 
dtude  of  lacuEt-pai«nts  deposit  their  egtn  in  tfes 
sand,  or  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  fertile  land, 
where  they  are  hatched  by  the  sun.  No  less  mys- 
tery surrounds  them  than  surrounds  the  sources  of 
the  moat  renowned  of  rivers.  To  dispel  this  nonld 
be  a  great  enterprise,  and  the  work  of  the  traveller 
or  travellers  .who  slionld  accomplish  it  would  poM0< 
for  a  scientific  age,  unparalleled  interest. 
'  In  Irak  and  Diarbeldr,  the  inhabitants  have  Ib- 
venled  a  corions  myth  to  sootlte  their  imaginatioHi 
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and  mitifnte  the  tenon  whicb  tho  advent  of  the  lo- 
cust inspiree.  lli  win;^  emuny,  the  satnftrmar  is 
cot,  m  they  affirm,  a  natiTa  bird,  but  a  stronger 
from  Kbontsan,  which  a  nllureil  westward  by  a  verv 
rare  device.  The  pnsha  of  the  province  KmSs 
forth,  orue  in  a  certma  number  or  years,  an  envoy 
with  a  lai^  suite  to  Meshed,  on  the  cuitern  confines 
of  Persia,  near  whicb>  in  a  plain  between  four 
mountains,  is  a  mysterions  fountain.  Tbere,  with 
much  cerciuonj  and  devotion,  they  fill  a  chest  with 
water,  cover  it  oioee!)-,  placo  it  on  the  bacit  of  a 
camel,  and  immodiaCely  retrace  their  fuoistcps  to- 
wards the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  All  possible 
care  is  taken  toprevent  the  evaporation  of  tlie  water 
in  tbe  chest,  winch,  operating  hke  a  talisman,  draws 
after  it  the  aamarmar  in  troops.  So  lonrr  as  one 
drop  of  liquid  remains,  the  devourer  of  locusts  will 
remain  also ;  bnt  the  moment  the  chest  becomes  dry, 
the  devoumra  of  the  locust  turn  their  bills  east- 
ward, and  fly  to  the  m;|riitic  sprinj^r  in  the  plain  be- 
tween the  four  moDutains.  Such  being  tlie  state  of 
public  opinion  in  li^  and  Diarbekir,  the  pasha  is 
compelled  to  accommodate  his  policy,  to  it,  and,  at 
whatever  cxpenso,  to  replenish  the  chest  as  often  bi 
public  rumor  reports  it  to  be  dry.  It  often  is  en- 
tirely exhausted  for  yean,  but  if  the  Dultitiide  find 
the  aamannnr  remain  ignorant  of  the  fact,  the  for- 
mer will  rest  contented,  ^nd  the  bitter  will  eat  lo- 

iti  as  ninal.  What  purposes  such  insects  as  the 
locust  answer  in  the  creation,  it  is  iiapa^sible  for  us 
to  tay;  they  may  be  intended  as  a  spur  to  the  in- 
dustry and  inventive  powers 'of  tnan,  and  be  dc> 
sig;ne<l  to  convince  him  that,  if  he  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  be  eat  They  have,  no  doubt,  been 
■VWT  long  in  producing  this  conviction,  but  the  pe- 
rioaa  of  natoiv  are  not  measured  by  man's  wants 

i  convemences.  In  many  parts  of  the  Eitst, 
everydiing  seems  to  imply  the  near  approach  of  po- 
litical revolutions,  which  will  (jive  the  land  now 
maateis,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  improved 
mteme  of  asricolnire,  and  more  rational  forms  of 
beliaC 


This  work  —  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  compos- 
er's musical  remains  as  yet  given  to  the  world  —  has 
now  been  twice  performed,  and  twice  received  with 
enthDsiBsiD.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  where,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  it  was  heard  for  the  second  time 
in  its  history,  and  at  tlie  concert  of  Mr.  Bamby's 
«b(MT  in  St.' James's  Hall,  on  December  tlio  llih. 
andiences  of  varied  culture  and  taste  were  unant- 
moas  in  its  praise.      Thus  cordially  accepted,  the 


aeter  are  made  matters  of  general  interuet.    The 
Mory  coDbected  with  if  can  be  briefly  told. 

In  ISSO  Proteatant  Germany  was  prepaiing  to 
celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  "  Conjfession  of 
Faith,"  presented  by  Lather  and  Melancthon  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Augsburg.  It  was  almost 
ioevitable  that  UendeUKhu,  then  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  should  take  advantaire  of  such  an  op- 
portunity tor  conspicuously  employing  his  talents 
aad  extending  his  fame.  At  aU  events  he  set  about 
writit^  a  symptMny,  avowedly  intending  it  for  per- 
formance ut  Leipsic  on  the  ooeasion  of  the  fcslivid. 
The  work  was  done  in  good  time,  copieil  at  Weimar 
Cwhem  Hendelsaohn  was  staying  on  a  visit  to  Goe- 
tlie,  just  befwe  stMting  fat  Italy)  and  —  tbere  is 


no  reason  to  doubt  —  sent  to  Lelp^^ic  in  due  course. 
But  unforeseen  events  induced  the  composer  to  al- 
ter his  plans.  The  proposed  rejoicings  f;reatly  irri- 
tated the  Catholic  section  of  tlie.popitkliun,  and  to 
Bueh  a  height  did  party  spliit  rise,  that  ilisturbaoces 
took  place  in  several  of  tiie  principal  cities.  Theae 
events  led  to  a  general  foreboding  that  the  !ite  would 
not  bo  allowed  to  tid;e  place  quietly,  and  tbera- 
Ibrc,  in  the  exercLie  of  what  must  have  been  a  irise 
discretion,  Mendelssohn  withdrew  his  symphony  till 
it  could  be  heard  under  more  aii^picioiis  circumstan- 
ces. Nearly  two  years  and  a  half  passed  by,  how- 
ever, before  a  favorable  opportunity  pre^uted  it- 
self In  the  mean  time  the  work  had  been  rehearsed 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  for  two  months  the 
composer  was  in  expectation  of  its  immediate  per- 
formance. To  thia  suspense  the  .idvent  of  the  cliol- 
era  put  an  eflfectual,  ;f  untoward  ending,  and  the 
honor  of  first  playing  the  "  Eeforination  "  sympho- 
ny eventually  fell  to  the  lot  of  Berlin,  where  it  was 
given  in  November,  1SS3,  at  a  concert  for  the  Or- 
chestral Widows*  Fund.  Immediately  after  IxMi^ 
pnxluced  with  so  much  difficulty,  it  was  withdrawn 
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gucsjed.  The  balance  of  probability  is  clearly  ii 
Ikvor  of  Mendelssohn's  dissatisfaction  with  his  work, 
and  his  consequent  intention  to  moke  impitivementa 
he  never  found  time  even  to  commence.  But  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  to  tell  why  the  composer  refilled  to  pid>- 
lish  the  symphony,  the  conduct  of  his  executors  in 
keeping  it  Imck  for  twenty  years  is  far  more  inex- 
plicable. In  the  one  caae  there  Is  a  choice  of  re»- 
sons ;  in   the  other,  so  far  as  the  public  can  see, 

Seldom  has  a  symphony  been  sketched  usder 
more  favorable  conditions  than  those  Mendelssohn 
enjoyed  in  the  present  instance.  Designing  to  com- 
memorate a  leading  event  in  a  great  religions  revo- 
lution, the  scope  and  plan  of  the  work  waa  loo 
obvious  to  be  mistaken.  There  could  be  no  other 
way  of  adequately  fulfilling  its  intention  than  by 
illustrating  the  downfall  of  the  old  and  the  rise  H 
the  new  faith.  But  this  was  not  all.  Each  &itb 
had  its  representative  music,  which  supplied  tbe 
composer  with  a  facile  means  of  expression.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  ancient  and  impressive  melo- 
dies of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  tlieother  the  vigor- 
ous and  stirring  vMilietler  which  the  tact  of  LuUier 
so  skilfully  turned  to  account  Here  were  materials 
ready  lor  use  not  hkely  to  be  overlooked  by  any 
writer  of  a  "  Reformation"  symphony,  much  leas 
by  Mendelssohn,  whose  discrimination  was  <»t  an 
equality  with  his  musical  genius.  The  work,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  precisely  what  these  considerations 
would  suggest.  It  depicts  the  rise,  progress,  aad 
final  succeu  of  rebellion  against  the  ancient  laith, 
personifying  both  the  old  and  new  order  of  things 
by  help  of  distinctive  melodies  closely  connected 
with  each.  Hence  it  follows  that  thu  meaning  of 
the  sj-mphony  is  far  more  clear  than  is  nsuu  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  left  unexpressed  in  words. 
Only  one  movement,  as  will  presentiy  be  seen,  is  at 
all  ambiguous,  and  even  that  is  susceptible  of  an 
interpretation,  having  probability  obviously  on  its 
side.  How  far  this  intelligibleness  increases  the 
interest  witii  which  the  work  is  beard  we  need  not 
atop  to  show. 

"Tbe  symphony  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
subdivided  into  seven  movenienls,  of  which  two  .be- 
long to  the  fint  part,  me  to  tlie  second,  and  four  to 
the  last.  It  opens  with  a  short  Andante  (in  D 
nu^or)  written  so  as  to  resemble  a  diapason  jHsee 
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for  the  ot^an  in  the  serioQineBs  of  its  style  and  the 
imitative  character  of  its  cooatructioo.  By  tbia 
UcndelsBohQ  might  have  intended  to  depict  ^itb  as 
yet  andisturbeil  by  doubt  or  agitated  by  conflict 
What  lliat  fnith  is  be  very  soon  makes  clear,  for  the 
wiad  initruments  in  unison  give  out  an  ancient 
Catholic  response  which  breaks  in  upon  the 
terweavine  harmony  of  the  strings  with  striking 
effect.  The  phrase  thus  luctl  to  nyinbolize  the  old 
religion  is  thoroughly  characteristic,  and  once  beard 
aan  hardly  be  Ibrgolten.  Its  announcement,  lio«^- 
ever,  does  not  disturb  the  peaceful  process  of  the 
Andante,  whicii  soon  terminates  as  calmly  as  it 
b(«;Bn.  But  tbi»  proves  lo  be  only  an  ominouB 
quiet  before  the  coming  of  a  storm;  for  the  open- 
ing bara  of  the  second  movement,  an  AUeirro  con 
fuoco  in  D  minor,  at  once  give  the  signal  for  con- 
flict It  is  hardly  possible  to  e^iajrgerate  the  tkill 
with  ivhich  the  subject  has  here  been  treated  by  the 
composer.  Listening  to  his  music,  one,  shares  to 
some  extent  in  the  c.\citeincnt  of  the  struggle,  while 
the  ever-recurring  Catholic  responae,  as  it  soam 
above  the  din  and  turmoil,  sounds  like  the  war-cry 
of  ft  chief  The  first  and  second  subjects  of^he 
-movement  are  Snely  contrasted,  and  their  treatment 
down  to  the  minutest  details  ia  of  the  most  matterly 
Older,  but  the  main  interest  centres  in  the  repre- 
sentative melody  of  the  ancient  faith.  Heard  or 
8u^est«d  throughout,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
imperative  towards  the  close,  as  if  it  would  com- 
maiid  peace  with  the  voice  of  authority.  But  the 
effect  la  altt^tber  the  reverse.  The  "  coda  "  of  the 
■novement  is  the  climax  of  the  8trun;le,  and  one  of 
the  most  stirring  "crescendos"  in  ue  whole  realm 
of  music  brings  the  Allegro  to  &  passionate  close, 
leaving  tJie  mind  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  final  result 
will  be. 

The  second  part  of  the  symphony  —  a  Scherbo  in 
B  flat,  with  Trio  in  G  —  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. But  if  there  be  room  for  dispute  as  to  its 
meanioKi  there  is  none  as  lo  itd  beauty.  The 
themes  have  so  much  of  tlie  ingenuousness  and  un- 
studied grace  of  a  little  child,  wat  a  little  child  can 
undentand  and  appreciate  them  aa  readily  as  a  cul- 
tivated amateur.  In  this  simple  and  natural  loveli- 
ness a  clew  might  be  found  to  the  composer's  mean- 
ing. It  is  as  if,  weary  of  confticting  creeds,  he 
turned  to  look  upon  the  fields  and  flowers,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sone  of  birds ;  finding  in  them  the  peace 
'and  rest  denied  elsewhere.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  Mendelnohn's  idea,  tbe  Scherzo  will  be  popu- 
lar a*  much  for  the  welcome  contrast  it  affonls  as 
for  its  own  inherent  <;harm.  Both  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  St.  James's  Hall  it  was  encored  with 
every  mark  of  approval. 

Tnelastgrcat  division  of  tie  symfJiony  opens  with 
an  Andante  in  G  minor,  which  seems  to  embody  a 

S raver  for  supreme  guidance  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
onbt  and  intertiinde,  ,Tlie  theme  —  broadly 
phrased  and  wonderfully  expressive  —  is  given  to 
the  violins,  and  forms  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
work.  No  more  pathetic  music  was  ever  written, 
even  by  Mendelssohn  himself.  Presuming  it  to  be 
a  prayer,  the  answer  Is  not  long  delaj'ed,Tor  after  a 
slight  reference  to  the 'second  subject  of  the  Allegro, 
the  reasion  of  which  is  not  very  obvious,  the  flute 
■olo  gives  out  (in  G  major)  the  representative  melody 
of  the  Reformation,  —  the  well-known  £in'  festt 
Bvrg  ill  unser  GoU.  (It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
here  that  the  composer  has  adopted  the  original 
form  of  the  chorale,  and  not  that  made  familiar  by 
Bach  and  Meyerbeer.)     Hia  grand  old  air,  tbos 


heard  alone,  and  on  one  instrument,  comes  like  a 
response  from  the  skies,  and  its  introduction  is  per- 
haps the  most  impressive  that  could  be  conceived. 
Presently  the  wood  wind  join  in  harmony,  followed 
by  a  portion  of  the  strings;  which  thenceforward 
accompany  the  progress  of  the  melody.  At  its  close 
an  Allegro  vivace  commences  (also  io  G  miyor), 
having  the  theme  of  the  chorale  for  its  subject.  The 
musical  embodiment  of  a  purer  faith  is  broken  up  io 
this  short  movement,  and  distributed  among  the 
iiistrnmcnts,  s^natches  of  it  being  given  out,  now 
here,  now  there,  while  the  violins  l^ep  up  an  agi- 
tated accompaniment.  At  last  the  full  orchestra 
announces  the  finale,  —  an  Allegro  maestoHt,  in  D 
major,  of  such  a  character,  so  rich  in  imagination, 
so  mastcriy  in  construction,  and  so'  skilfully  carried 
out,  that  one  can  widi  difficulty  believe  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  mere  youth.  In  this  wonderful  movement 
Mendelssohn  evidently  designed  to  illustrai»  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  over  all  obstacles. 
These  wo  may  take  lo  be  represented  by  the  first 
subject,  a  fugue  on  a  c.ipital  theme,  tbe  appearance 
of  which  is  answered  b}'  another  subject  full  of  the 
confidence  of  victory.  At  the  close  of  the  latter 
Ein'  fesle  Burg  rcappeara,  and  tbenceforwanl  con- 
stantly asserts  itself  Occasionally  it  seems  to  be 
lost  in  the  mace  of  sounds,  but  only  to  be  beard 
again  with  added  distinctness.  Thus  the  result  is 
never  long  doubtful,  not  even  when  the  fugue  enters 
a  second  time  in  a  more  elaborate  guise  than  before, 
for  the  chorale  triumphantly  pursues  its  course  un- 
impeded by  the  novel  obstacle.  The  advance  of  the 
fugue,  tike  the  charge  of  the  "  Old  Guard,"  is  the 
last  stru^le  of  the  old  faith,  and  the  peroration  at 
once  begins.  Grandly,  and  with  ever-increasing 
interest,  it  is  worked  up,  til]  at  length  the  entire 
orchestra  joins  in  delivering  the  opening  bars  of  tbe 
Lutheran  tune,  and  thus  proclaims  the  success  of  the 
reformed  bidief 

From  this  outline  sketch  of  the  work  some  idea 
may  be  formed  as  to  its  constnictJon  and  general 
features.  Tliat  the  idea  so  obtained  must  insure  a 
predisposition  in  its  favor  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
doubt.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  a  grand  thought  has  been  w(»'thily  dtveloped. 
Bu*  there  is  another  conclu-iion  equ:tlly  inevitable, 
and  it  is  this  :  that  the  composer's  executors  have 
done  his  genius  and  hia  memory  a  wrong  by  widi- 
holding  so  great  a  masterpiece  for  twenty  yeats.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cnthnsiastie  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  work  will  make  them  conscious  of  the  - 
fact;  in  which  case,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  have  to 

''  so  long  for  the  treasures  still  remaining  in  tbei; 


LOTOS-EATING. 
Lotos-Eatino  is  an  art  little  understood  or 
practised  in  a  day  when  the  tendency  of  men's 
minds  is  more  towards  activity  than  repose.  Per* 
feet  repose  is  neceraarr  to  the  enjoyment  of  (hat 
music  "  that  softer  falls  than  petals  from  blown 
roses  on  the  grass,"  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of' 
Lotos-eating.  Now  the  world  htu  nt)  time  for  per- 
fect repoM,  and  is  accustomed  to  desiderate  bread 
and  cheese  rather  than  Lotos-laaves.  This  same 
consideration  for  bread  and  cheese,  by  the  way, 
'  I  men  into  the  commission  of  many  mean  ignoble 
It  forms  generalty  the  excuse  when  one 
would  fain  palliate  some  undignified  deed  in  the 
ey^  of  one's  ntnghbor.  "  I  would  not  accept  tbit 
brief,  or  back  that  article,  or  act  tbe  jackal  to 
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LOTOS-EATING. 


yonder  bully,"  eayi  Davin,  when  he  feels  that  bU 
friendB  hold  him  cheap,  "  but  I  have  my  bread  and 
cheese  to  earn."  The  phrase  is  elastic  enough,  and 
io  DaTua's  case  may  mean  a  pleasant  house  and 
garden  at  Kensiunton,  a.  box  at  the  opera,  an  au- 
tamnal  month  at  Daden-fiaden,  and  several  spcirc 
huDdtvds  at  his  baakeis'  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
Jn  fact,  bread  and  cheese  may  be  made  to  mean  the 
particular  consitleratjon  for  which  a  man  wilt  bar- 
ter artistic  conscientious nuss,  commercial  integrity, 
moral  pride,  or  mental  delicacy,  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  the  bread-and-cheese  men  are  specially 
opposed  to  Lotos- eating,  and  specially  scornful  of  it. 
It  IS  a  diet  which  tiiey  cannot  understand,  produc- 
ing a  frame  of  inind  in  the  Lotos-eater  utterly  alien 
Ui  the  idead  which  govern  the  huntf^r  of  bread  and 
che«9e.  For  Lotoa-eating  breeds  refinement.  Tho 
poot9  aro  habitual  Lotos-eaters;  so  are  tho  phi- 
losophers; so,  desplto  a  certain  element  of  hard 
work  which  enters  into  their  Uvea,  are  artists  and 
diTines.  But,  then,  hard  work  is  not  wholly  in- 
compatible witJi  Lotos-eating.  It  is  often  prepar- 
atory to  it  It  imparts  to  it  its  chief  charm,  by 
Jbrce  of  contrast.  The  harder  you  labor  for  your 
LotOB,  the  more  delicious  is  the  feast  Nay,  in 
■ome  cases  the  Lot««  is  no  wild  product,  but  an 
exotic  to  be  cultivated  with  strenuous  toil,  anxiety, 
and  exertion.  And  poet  and  nhilosopher  and 
preacher  and  painter,  who  are  the  beat  types  of  the 
modem  Lotos-eattT,  hare  cultivatiid  their  Lotos  in 
this  d^ree,  and  simply  present  us  with  the  first- 
frnits  of  their  labor. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  said  by  the  bread-and-checse- 
mcn,  and  all  practical  spirits  of  that  order,  that  the 
love  of  Lotos  is  eminently  unpractical.  It  advances 
nothing  to  that  pile  of  hard  facts  on  which  our  nine- 
teenth century  superstructures  are  butlt.  Admitted- 
ly so.  But  on  the  contra  side  of  the  Icdcer  it  can  be 
•howD  that  the  ewom  abstainers  from  Ixitos  are  a 
rery  unlovable  crew.  There  is  no  more  unpleasant 
creature  than  the  man  of  stubborn  facts.  Then)  is 
no  more  intolerable  nuisance  than  the  traditional 
man  who  commenced  life  on  half  a  crown,  which 
has  maltiplied  itself  at  a  supernatural  rate  of  com- 
pound intcn-'st  during  some  forty  or  Gfty  sinuous 
vean.  Josiah  Bounderby,  of  Cuketown,  has  many 
compeers.  We  feel  his  spirit  working  in  manv  an 
anoint  proletarian  whom  some  convulsion  ot  the 
HK^ial  universe  —  a  railway  earthquake,  or  an  oil 
discovery,  or  a  cotton  Amine  —  has  heaved  up  to 
the  surface.  Arrived  there,  he  sets  himself  forth  as 
the  pattern  prosperous  man,  erects  a  shining  light 
of  his  own  industry  and  perseverance,  and  constructs 
Uttle  t&coricB  for  his  fellow-men,  the  moral  of  which 
b  that  they  ought  to  go  and  do  likewise.  If  he  be 
nirriud,  and  have  a  family,  his  auConoiny  in  that 
on  fortunate,  circle  amounts  to  a  pcrp(>tual  nuisance. 
He  is  especially  down  upon  all  little  shoots  and 
{;r»wtl>*  of  tas(«  in  his  children.  Taste  is  a  superflu- 
itf ;  he  did  not  rise  in  the  world  through  any  regard 
for  tarte.  Ho  despises  (in  others,  not  In  himself) 
all  luxuries — from  poetry  to  po^ket-bandkerchieil 
"  In  my  young  days,  egad,  young  men  were  glad  to 
dice  on  a  picked  herring-bone  and  a  turnip-top,  with 
a  dcMcrt  of  orange  peel  and  pump-water;  nou,;  by 
George,  sir,  they  cry  out  for  City  Dinner  Compa- 
aief.  Limited.  When  I  was  an  apprentice,  I  slept 
•niler  my  master's  counter  among  the  blackbcetles ; 
bat  my  daoghten,  sir,  are  so  dainty,  they  require 
clean  pillow-cases  when  lltti/  go  to  sleep  1 "  Natu- 
rally enoogb,  the  claas  represented  by  this  kind  of 
■u,  whom  no  success  can  soften,  no  prosperity  re- 


fine, utterly  scout  the  faintest  suspicion  of  Lotos- 
eating.  Nor  is  it  extraordinary  that  the  Lotos 
sboijld  be  held  of  small  account  at  a  period  when 
mere  manual  toil  —  personified  in  the  irrepressible 
Working  Man  —  is  considered  worthy  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  labor,  of  brain,  or  heart,  or 
soul.  So  long  as  the  artisan  is  admitted  to  hiAd 
more  vital  claims  on  public  consideration  than  the 
artist,  so  long  will  Lotos-eating  remain  at  a  discount. 
Yet  it  has  iis  advantages,  —  advantages  which  in- 
sist sometimes  on  recognition.  Even  the  hard-fact 
men,  and  tJie  bread-and-cheese  men,  and  the  risen 
men,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  windy  bores,  admit  the 
fact  occasionally.  We  have  periodical  seasons  when 
we  try  to  retir'!  for  a  few  weeks  and  eat  our  Lotos. 
The  desire  generally  recurs  at  autumn-time,*when 
we  are  wont  to  lly  from  the  centre  and  set  about 
the   Lotos-search.     And  we  often   do  this  crudely 


and  roughiy,  and  insulliciontly.  To  climb  great 
steeps  and  slip  into  crevasses,  to  trail  through  miles 
of  moorland  and  wade  through  miles  of  rock-strewn 


streams,  bent  on  tlie  destruction  of  animal  life,  oi 
troop  off  with  hundreds  of  our  neighbors  to  stuEfy 
watering-places,  is  not  the  true  way  of  enjoying  oar 
Lotos.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need  wo  prop  our- 
selves "  on  beds  of  aniaranth  and  moly  "  in  order 
to  do  so.     We  are  nut  absolutely  bound, 

"  BUinf  Uu  I^oi  day  bj  ity, 
Td  iTBteb  Ibe  criaplDH  ripplei  on  tho  bnch. 

To  lead  our  hnrU  uid  Bpirlu  wholly 

There  are  othv  and  simpler  ways  of  enjoying  it 
A  pipe  and  a  tumbler  of  whiskey-toddy  may  rep- 
resent the  Lotos,  and  bring  all  the  "mild-minded 
melancholy  "  in  their  train ;  or  a  lying  in  bed  oh 
some  lazy  holiday  morning,  looking  over  the  yar- 
row-haunted, catnapped  roofi  of  London.  In  fact, 
tho  Lotos,  like  Milton's  mind,  "is  its  own  place"; 
and  can  be  cultivated  near  the  domcslJc  vine  and 
fig-tree.  Who  has  not  tast«d  it  on  some  i^tiiet  au- 
tumn evening,  walking  home  from  church  after  a 
good  (unhappily,  rare)  sermon,  and  pondering, 
amid  the  sad  sweetness  and  pathos  which  an  au- 
tumn evening  so  often  brings,  over  tho  mj-sterics  of 
life  and  death '/  Or  the  taste  may  be  produced  by 
the  jin^e  of  an  old  tune,  or  the  whiffof  a  chance 
scent,  recalling  the  fragrance  of  a  hedgerow  or  gar- 
den-alley we  Knew  years  ago,  and  had  half  forgot- 
ten. And  some  of  us  have  eaten  our  Lotos  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  peison  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
that  Arcadia  of  noodles  which  Existed  before  mat- 
rimony's pudding  usurped  the  place  of  the  nectar 
of  not  vingt  am.  But  that  form  of  Lotoa-eating 
would  seem  to  be  getting  scarcer.  The  bard-fact 
men  have  to  a  great  extent  converted  the  mind  of 
ingenuous  youth.  The  nymph  of  18ST  likes  her 
Lotos  well  dressed,  am!  served  up  with  a  shining 
sauce.     Romance  is  all  very  well,  Out  — 


Or  the  HtUcOador  Loie  tarn  Uw  ipil,  ipll,  ipltl" 

The  old  style,  in  fact,  flourished  best  with  Chloe  and 
Doris,  in  that  pleasant  age  of  pnteh  and  powder 
when  we  assumed  a  virtue  if  we  had  it  not,  when 
we  endeavored  with  artifice  to  rival  nature,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  nature  to  the  level  of  artifice. 
The  "  teacup  time  of  hoop  and  hood  "  w^  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  consumption  of  Lotos,  and  it  went 
out,  in  a  great  measure,  with  Chloe  and  Doris,  and 
in  company  with  many  other  pretty  flinwy  fancies. 
In  fine,  the  precise  use  and  enjoyment  of  Lotos-    i 
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EVERY  8AT0RDAT. 


CRting  mav  be  more  easily  appreciated  than  

plained.  Like  the  chnrtn  of  a  poem,  the  beanty  of 
music,  the  delight  of  a  combioation  of  colon,  it  bu 
no  broad  lines  whii-'h  dull  souls  m&y  read. '  It  can 
not  be  tonveyed  to  another  mind  matbematicaUj- 
If  your  neighbor  saj-s,  ■'  I  never  tastt-d  a  Lotos  ir 
my  life,  and  don't  iiiin  it,"  it  ia  useless  to  attempt 
his  conversion.  Hu  is  in  the  state  of.  a  man  who 
iees  no  beauty  in  BeethoTen.  It  would  be  useless 
—  indeed  impossible  —  to  explain  the  process  by 
which  you  find  pleasare  in  either.  There  may  be 
reason  in  the  roasting  of  ei^,  bat  not  in  the  eating 
of  Lotos.  Its  definition  is  equally  difficult.  It  is 
not  mere  idleness,  lyinj;  on  fit  pastures  and  waiting 
with  open  mouth  for  the  appUs  to  drop  from  the 
boughs.  It  is  not  nhat  Mr,  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
Sweetness  and  Lightness.  It  is  not  Culture,  sitting 
aloft  on  a  hill  with  pouncet-box  held  in  daintv 
fingera ;  angry  at  every  unpleasant  sight  whicn 
comes  betwixt  the  wind  and  its  nobility ;  scornful  of 
toilers  below ;  scornful  of  the  passions  and  labors  of 
the  herd ;  scornful  of  the  hopes  which  animate  tbem 
here  and  the  comfort  ihoy  have  in  the  heroafter- 
Nor  is  it  Comtii'm,  with  windy  declamation  about 
an  abstraction  of  fog  and  vapor.  The  real  etyoy- 
ment  of  the  Lotos  is  not  a  business  to  live  tor,  but 
to  take  leisurely  and  in  the  bywHj-s  of  life, 
comes  in  the  way  of  relaxation,  of  contemplation, 
of  what  the  Germans  call  SlUMenkuebung,  as 
posed  to  the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  ilolce  far  ni 
with  wtich  it  i»  frequently  and  wrongly 
founded. 


GATFEROS  AND  MELISENDRA. 
The  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads  of  Atr.  Lockhart 
appeared  originally  in  ilie  notes  to  an  edition  of  Moi- 
teux's  translation  of  Dl^a  Quixote  published  under 
bis  superintendence  at  Eilinbuigli  in  1822.  Nearly 
all  these  ballads  were  subsequently  included  in  the 
well-known  collection,  but  soma  were  omitted. 
Among  (be  latter  is  the  one  which  he  incorrectly 
calls  "  Gnyferos,"  coimaeooing,  — 


ID  QiiTrnoa,hQU 


'11  gin  Ihe  U 


Mr.  Lockhart  probably  omitted  the  ballad  because 
be  wfts  diraatisfied  with  his  own  tramlation.  lliat 
be  had  Bome  grounds  tbr  being  so,  his  intcrpretatioii 
of  the  second  stanza  of  the  romance  will  show. 
The  knight  Gayferos-is  always  represented  in  the 
ballads  as  amusiajf  himsotf  at  Fans  principally  by 
"playing  at  tablet,"  i.  e.  draughts  or  backgammon, 
woile  his  wife  Melisendra  is  a  captive  among  the 
Moon.  The  line  in  the  original  is  Dejad  ua  paco 
lot  labtof,  which  really  presents  no  difficulty,  but 
wbioh  Mr.  Ixwkhart  translated  in  the  following 
extraordinary  fashion :  — 

LUl  your  ey^  from  «ri*'  '"6''  i 
Sort  |rgu  ham  noeamtt  lafiv- 

The  last  line,  for  which  tbare  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation in  the  Spar.isb,  shows  his  misconception  of 
the  pMsage,  and  ppovei  that  he  exercised  a  wi»e 
discretion  in  eiclui.ji^  hia  translation  from  the  oel- 
lection.  The  ballail,  fiowever,  is  interesting  in  con- 
neotion  with  Don  Quixote.  It  is  one  of  thoee  from 
which  Cervantes  quote*  in  the  '""""I'g  scene  at  tha 
puppet^ow  in  the  second  part  of  the  knight's  ad- 
1«Dtui«a.  Mr.  Lookhart  does  not  meatiDn  anodier 
eirciuutance  connected  with  it  which  it  noteworthy. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  tie  Btaaj  darotftd  to  tho  ad- 
'  "     '- i  Meliaeadr*  that   is  not 


of  Gayteros  and  1 


anonymous.  The  Romtmcero  Oenvnd  of  Ihtraii 
gives  eight  ballads  on  this  9ub{«ct,  containing  alto- 
gether over  twelve  hundre<l  lines.     Of  these,  the 


who  was  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  Lope  de 
Vuga  and  Cervantes,  but  all  of  whose  dramas  ex- 
cept four  have  perished.  The  scene  at  the  Puppot- 
Show  in  Don  Qaixotc  is  made  up  fiT>in  a  number  of 
old  ballads,  which  Cervantes  quotes  and  i^onfoses 
with  characteristic  carelessness.  The  one  whii;h  he 
principally  refers  to,  and  which  he  makes  the  c>ccr- 
of  the  knight's  merciless  onslaught  on  the  pnp- 
,  is  that  of  which  we  are  abont  to  give  a  tntns- 


latit 

To  introduce  our  own  attempt,  which  is 
as  to  metre,  but  faithful  to  the  meaning,  w 
do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  the  se 
Master  Peter's  boy,  as  dc.-icribed  in  the  Sflth  chapter 
of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixot* :  "  Gentlemen," 
cried  the  boy,  raising  his  voice,  "we  present  j-ou 
here  with  a  true  history,  taken  ont  of  the  Chronicles 
of  France  and  the  Spanish  ballads,  sung  even  by 
the  boys  about  the  street*,  and  in  everybody's 
mouth  ;  it  tells  you  how  Don  Gayferoe  delivereil  tits 
wife  Melisendra,  that  was  a  prisoner  among  tbe 
Moors  in  Spain,  in  the  city  of  Sansucfia,  now  called 
Saragosra.  Now,  gallants,  the  first  figure  we  pre- 
sent you  with  is  Don  Oayferos,  playing  nt  tables, 
according  to  the  ballad  ";  — 
In  tha  rord  bull  Mkjln;,  ilU  U»  knfght  O^lttat  playlnit. 


1  Otra  «rth'»  nlshtlrn 


lr>  the*,  OajKriK.  Ceia  at  ■run  <rm  hklt  u  dcu  ■■ 

-'h  Uic  ai«.h,n  on  Ilic  pirtT-piiiJileit  hrauvl, 

Ihr  Ton  hKte  adgliinl  \  ibm  ImdK  doI.  ofe  ■ 

.  long  uniighted,  rapUve  'mlO  Um  Uwlflh  Uofde. 

>t  him  Inn;  ilncf  Moglit  h<r,  Ah,  t»j  own,  Br 


Strong  as  this  language  is,  it  is  mild  in  compari- 
son to  Ute  description  of  Master  Peter's  amL-tant. 
"  Gentlemen,"  says  he,  in  tbe  chapter  of  Don  Quix- 
ote quoted,  "  mark  that  pctwnage  that  peeps  out 
there  with  a  crown  on  his  bead,  and  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  It  is  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  tira  fiur 
Melisendra's  reputed  father,  who,  vexed  at  the  idle- 
ness and  n^hgence  of  bis  son-in-law,  comes  to 
chide  him;  and  prsy  observe  with  what  passion 
and  eamestneaa  he  rates  him,  ns  if  ho  had  a  mind 
to  lend  him  half  a  doien  sound  raps  over  the  pate 
with  hia  sceptre ;  nay,  some  authors  do  not  ptick 
to  tell  ye  he  gavo  him  as  many,  and  well  laid  oa 
too.  And  after  he  had  told  him  how  bis  honor  lay 
a-bloedii^  till  he  hail  delivered  his  wife  out  of  dm^ 
ance,  among  other  pithy  sayings,  '  Look  to  it,' 
quoth  ho  to  him  aa  he  went,  '  I  will  tay  no  more.' 
&Und  bow  the  Empercv  turns  his  baek  upon  hiai, 
and  how  he  leaves  Don  Gsyferos  nettled  and  in  tbe 
dumps.  Now  see  how  he  starts  op,  am)  in  *  rage 
dings  tha  tables  one  way,  and  whirls  the  men  an- 
otber;  and  calling  for  hia  arns  with  all  baste,  boiv 
rows  tus   cousifrgeman  Orlkado's  sword,   Dnria- 
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duis,  who  withal  offisn  to  go  liaaa  witb  hun 
tint  difficult  sdventure ;  but  the  vourout  ennnd 
koigfat  will  not  let  him,  and  aayi  bo  a  able  to  ae- 
linr  his  Trift  lumaelf,  irithout  bti  help,  though  they 
kept  her  down  ia  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Tbi*  i*  s  spirited  but  by  no  means  an  accurate  con- 
deiuadon  of  the  old  baUad,  which  we  reiunae :  — 

■Wta>nwu4Mttk*MU>,Mftlh(I^MkiUU>,—  ' 

hrtt  it  paHtoD-UBbetr^td  with,  Umufh  ntpcct  Ibr  bim  be  pikjred 
■bh, 
Krintk*  BoUsCaoDt  OiuiIihi,  lord  Illgli  ArtBlnl  of  Uu  tu. 

Duaagli  Dm  piltM  imVilf  Ojiof ,  Umogti  the  b>U>  wIkw  vim 

....         -      .  .  (.  dntiut  iBIil  UhU  IBtlVt : 
■," cdtd  Otjtmt,  "Ml  ■»,  Twtato  kdchu  and 

VilmitBsw  mj  Bsbta  bihI*,  Dgs  Otiudit,  wbn*  li  he  t " 


Hujr  (  kDlfhl  wu  of  the  P«U,  Iwr   .. 

nmlte«MlatlwraslBlj»lili>,lwaUH  ibkU  vu  OUTler^ 

Wbeo  tlH  Pmtr,  Q«jr<n«  mchlDg,  tluti  hogED  the  kulfht  I 

"  f«  die  In*  o(  <M  I  uk  IbK.  uk  of  tbH,  mr  nud*  d« 

Brm  llH  iii;ble  ilenl  Uuu  'n  riding,  lod  Um  uru  Ibu  U 
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Aa  bi  cried,  "  b;  lad  iW  K 


f^ 


nbif,  ■  I  mlubt  tie  Uh  oulekeii  1< 


nkiiic  >bcre  her  prta 


Wihelsalfhlng.lnhei 
DCbwenorSuwte 

fod  to  fly  (ber«,  ber  to 


ttawib  tbt  Ion  ttut  Ih 


n,  ihe  Imlfhu  of 


■■  Ikn  iBf  (vHt  Metd  M 


Aat  Ub'  tnilb  anpcti  m*  auar  tImc  oteu  Iknti  aaR  aN  denf. 
amebwf  junlfar  vUe  buoxuitaid  Ln  tier  gDil,ir1ultlUl«Hlia*( 

Maai  aud  naiv  a  (Ued  *•  BtUdl  u  (lu  «•  Oxa  ax*  dnW 
laafit^iv  Utanni  I'«  teen  Uica,  TK  Um  iODg  kiciut  luj-  Iw- 

And  Uaa  pali  ImprlaoBad  priiMaa,  itie  thy  sidiiwad  xUe  lorlani, 

■i«r  Uiai  anu  and  iienl  nn  wantiuB,  of  tby  umtj  Klciur  Taooi- 

BoiK  and  hamrM  itiou  anwUdu,  aiklDii  of  asiiUier  man, 
lur  iliu  vu>  I  ut'oi  li*Tc  lnokui.  bear  tbe  vuv  UiU  oim  vu 


of  Saint  Jobn  of  lAtnJJi. 


i>  athddea 


I  Ime*  Ui*  blosd  tbal  nnu  thea,  too*  lli*  Uaaal  la*  that 
eliaiaa  tb**, 

OadiK  than  IhouiU  npoa  Itia  l»eoii,  ■  Wbom  Haares  lovelh  U  dolk 

Tbn  Uh  ■onli  ttat  I  bare  a|Hik<n  aoulil  not  midden  «  mia- 

'  ITiirt  Iheg  llks  tliai  anea  pkluic,  brief  lodaed  hiA  beeo  ay 

Sat  I  koair  'ttwe  bravt  aiia  lalliot,  vortbr  knlgbl  aid  litM. 

knew  DiT  ataed  nDl«  tby  riding,  kiKW  my  arma  Bo  thee  oonlldlDi, 
I  ODOId  prondl/  both  antnttt  theo,  trait  thom  both,  dot  break 

Bo™  and  arojow  both  ni  lendUw,  — aay,  1  will  njrHlr  at- 
tend th.., 
Uuildti  thuu  wjih  egFa«aa)iaBta«  thrgugb  Aa  Uoorlib  nalia    . 

'  Tbaoki,"  Uayferoi  cried,  ■*  1  prolbr  tfaanka,  uy  iinde,  for  thloa 

Bui  vjiuu  Uiii  aanvd  foariKf  I  nuut  fo,  and  (o  aliiga," 

'bm  (Manda  bade  hh  iHwca  bring  Ibr  brljFlit  itael  eqalpagee. 

From  the  arvourj'  tbi  anoour,  anil  cfae  lioiuln^  rnja  titA  lUU  t 
le  hLiuar:lf  the  breaiLplote  iHacoib,  bv  Lhc  lliikad  huitfai  laeeUi« 

Tbt^u  Gayli-^t  Irum  bia  duu-j,-cr  bida  a  aad  farvwdl  to  all, 

Notwitbdtaiiding  tho  loquacity  of  tbe  tbowmaa'a 
aauManc,  which  even  hii  own  nia«(«r  ha4  to  check, 
— "  Plain  new,  boyl"  criad  UaH«r  PeUr;  "  ooDe 
of  yam  digliti,  I  bewecb  vou,  ibr  aflectatioD  is  tba 
daril, "  —  It  will  be  aeeu  that  tlie  young  gentleman 
abridiged  tlia  story  coniideraUy,  and  left  out  altiwethr- 
er  the  lively  altercation  between  the  two  CabalUrot, 
'licb  we  hjive  tranilated.  Another  cireumstance  ia 
be  noted.  Cerraotes  giree  the  name  of  Orlando'a 
■word,  Durindaoa,  whitti  we  do  not  find  in  th9 
original,  or  in  an  v  of  lb«  rouiaaciH  coDnject«d  with 
Don  Gayteroa.  fite  awonl  ilaelf  a  uaentJoaed  and 
deacribed,  an   we  iliall   subwqueulJy   And,  but  the 

t  it  not  s(\¥»a.  Hie  Mory  of  Durindaoa  ii, 
however,  worth  relating,  and  we  are  indebted  for 
of  the  following  particulai-s  to  the  vaIiuU)k 

aentary  of  Clemenrin  in  his  eilition  of  Don 
Quisoia.  Archbiabop  Tutwi,  in  his  iwocrypbal 
{iistory  of  Charlemagne  ana  Orlando,  calls  .this  fa- 
uuiiB  aworJ  Durciida;  in  othtT  MSS.  it  is  called 
Jinrindardn ;  but  the  general  aauic  given  to  it, 
both  by  Boiardo  and  Aiiosto,  ia  Durintlana;  a 
name  ih^t  hiw  been  adopted  Ijy  the  uom'nioua 
wnt«»  of  tiu!  early  Bpaui^  ballade.  AccWiog  to 
'  trailjtiou  of  the  Italian  poi'ts,  Duriai/ana  was 
the  sword  of  Hcotor,  at  whoro  dcalb  before  Troy  it 
pa««ud,  sot  DDuaturaliy,  into  tliu  hands  of  I'entlie- 
(Hleia,  QiiecB  of  the  Aiuazoni^,  nbo  periitlied  in  a 
battle  with  the  Orceib  atier  tbi-  dualli  of  that  hero, 

■corded  by  fome  of  tl^c  E.'ii;.li:v-t3  on  Homer. 

niiiuin,  vitb  tjielrual  of  Hector's  arms,  eventual- 
ly descended  to  .Eneas.  Fi"oui  him  the  sword  priised 
'     the  hands  of  a  wjtch   or  encbantrcw,  who  it 

ars  rt!,>iicd  -Eneas  from  some  difRculty.     We 

liiid  it  ill  the  iKis.'ossion  of  the  pagan  ^monte, 

u  ilif  yolin-  Orlando  slen-  in  A-pramonte.  and 
who  thus  became  the  owner  of  Durindana.    ^lieii 
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Orl&ndo  went  mad  thronefa  love  of  Aogelicit.  be 
scattered  in  hia  delirium  all  his  armor  over  the  field, 
anil  with  it  the  famous  sirord ;  Manifricnnlo,  Princi; 
of  Tartar;r,  to  vhom  tlie  other  arms  of  Hector  had 
been  givun  by  the  witch  above  racntionad,  having 
taken  an  oa^  to  recover  Durindana  also,  joined  the 
army  of  King  Agramont,  and  was  saved  the  necea- 
sily  of  a  combat  nith  Orlnndo  by  finding  the  sirord 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Un  the  death  of  Mnndri- 
cardo,  Durindaoa  and  Bayarte,  the  sword  aiid  steed 
of  Orlando,  were  given  by  Agramont  to  King  Gra- 
dasso,  who  had  come  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand [Hcked  waniora  lo  obtain  these  treasures.  Gra- 
dasso  carried  this  sword  in  the  combat  which  he 
had  with  Rinaldo  of  Montalvfin,  and  finally  in  the 
Island  of  Lipaduaa  with  Orlando  himself,  by  whom 
ho  was  conquered,  the  sword  reverting  again  to  Gr- 
in the  story  of  the  "Knight  of  the  Swan,"  which  is 
introduced  into  "  The  Great  Conquest  beyond  Sea," 
that  wonderftil  History  of  the  Crusadoa,  which  was 
compiled  during  the  reign  of  Alphonso  the  Wise, 
and  haa  recently  been  reprinted  in  Sp»in,  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  sword 
ttftt  are  not  given  by  Boiardo  or.  Ariosto-  It  is 
said  that  Charlemagne,  when  quite  a  youth,  having 
taken  refuge  in  Spain,  was  hoapitably  received  and 
.  protected  liy  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo.  This 
city  was  invaded  by  Abrshin,  the  Moorish  King  of 
Saragossa,  and  in  ita  defence  Charleinngne  slew 
Abrahin,  and  thus  became  the  owner  of  tho  sword 
which  he  carried,  and  which  is  called  Durandnrte. 
The  game  story  tells  that  Durandarte,  the  sword  of 
Orlando  and  Charlemagne,  was  worn  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  leader  of  the  first  Crosa'dc.  As  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  (rf  the  swonl,  Turpin  relates 
that,  in  the  battle  of  Roncesvallea,  Orlando,  at  one 
stroke,  cut  a  Moorish  cavalier  in  two,  so  that  one 
half  of  the  body  fell  to  the  right  side  of  the  hoirc, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  When  dying,  Orlnndo  en- 
deavored to  break  the  sword  in  pieces,  llint  it  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  struirk  it 
-  three  times  against  a  rock,  dividing  the  rock  at  each 
w,  while  the  sword  itself  remained  uninjured. 
But' it  is  time  to  return  to  oar  romance.  "  Child, 
child,"  said  Don  Qui:tot£  to  Master  Peter's  boy,  "  go 
n  directly  with  your  story,  and  don't  keep  us  here 
itb  your  excursions  and  ramblings  out  of  the 
road."  Gayferos,  now  fully  equipped  and  mounted 
n  Orlando's  steed,  is  about  to  set  out  on  ha  great 
expedition. 


D  him  fobii,  xnU  Orimido  gr\rt  li  ibovlng, 
qqnd  him,  friet  In  ivcrj  tiwre  iB  thoiTD,  — 
I  gricTlng,  vhea  be  Bwa  Uw  youug  niui  Lw 


Xst  iDdixd  r°T  hlg  dipi 


e  •pHdlniE,  uOmrier«1ipriion][Dg, 


Sdi»  lb«  ul  r««)lTCil  U) 


ill  dirlst  deed  ■lone. 


Welghtlfr  rtord  Ui«b 
Oiu  with  "iiiM  brjiul  blnde  ouUblolDE,  <hniu|ti  ■  IbouuDd  Mnori 
Through  h  thsuund  Uoon  appoain;,  thon  nmj'il  eul  thj  glDilgai 

"BcnlimlDeil  proudl)' ifMd  it)  Indjr  tika  ud  bnTtlj  wMd 

TikeiliDdfuenlli  rtoMBber  i1h  tUi  thU  bo*  I  hv  ; — 
GliB  ihT  Htca  Uit  InllHt  fmdga,  he  ■ID  knvir  urtwe  ihoo  d«t 
nggdhlu. 


"  Li^hi^  cmrit  HTjd  Jucielj  rriu  bib,  ba 
ftiynlm, 
WbFD  ba  fvtfti  the  hour  propitloue,  w 


when  oetiDtlew  hoMi'uullIng,  prove  til  nioat  arAniVBO, 


I  *pcedlag,  d 


ic  gUtij  nmle-brick  Is 
Has  don-Dwuil  luinrdi  SuuucBk,  (wanlt  itH  plain  vtieniio 
u  U)iht  Ibo  olght  Ii  (piinlDE,  nltt  l)i 
ill  breiut,  Bhilo  muiiertag  ounes  mti 

■cciirtM,  tlirloa  ucunM,  be  the  produce  of  thji  itbalj 

rtitl  he  the  hidUht,  vlth  but  on 
e  fill  li?  hill  nu  brnUltr  U  »cq 

lur  ihoiild  bll,  dd  oquire  to  U  ] 

«  IliM  Id  tbe  noonlhle  the  one  c 
■  bodiihi  thM  tremble  nil  the  bl 
■i  Hud  bruuch  dllplKiog  nber 

puilookU  eab:i7lii(,  o'er  the  pltio  (be  kdisbt  li  DjIdk 
'Utwth  itropff  BuauellK  omld  panlena  end  kbieltsi 
engnl  Ibnntb  Uie  porlil  TOAe  be  in,  Tut  tnrj  morUU 


Fmn  lUiDther  hewfa  eltlktlnn  on  Id 
For  b<r  dij  thF  KlDf  entono  09  euea 
And  I9  nifht  I  u  iBpriaoned  In  m  d 
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>DdUHn>ioH,iili'!  montbeplty. 

VKht  hpr  to  thla  ottj  ju  fall  dnnalitF 

klb^doa  Bt  her  lest  to  v&Id  to  Uf . 
l;^!  if  >down  yon  coDi  ami  ihbly 
>mUlQ|  Uifwigh  her  tvAn,  Uw  tlm 
□  Itu  pdncn  of  thr  RInf ," 


vtvf  wttiltaeta,  tor  bl 


ill  ibe  BpUabvi^  of  (hq  Hpcan. 


u  tha  king  Kllfaout 


'  Bhow  th;  btoDd  la  ita. 


Ilmlljr  Qnyfcrcn  llihlini  mm  Ui*  girlh,  the  bmwpta 
And  th<  •por^  Miup  loHn  uubw  tlit  ti«  flmnl 


wtiloh  Oijhrcf,  irr\ug,  tfi 
Tifhirr  Kill  (be  gtnh  be  li 
litihiatm 
Ibeo,  wlilKHit  the  >ld  of  «li 


Tlie  rntnstropho'  of  the  piippot-show  may  il- 
lustrate tliis  part  of  the  balkd.  "  Awl  now,  Sirs," 
quoth  tliu  liof,  "  observe  what  a  vusc  company  of 
glittering  horse  comes  pouring  out  of  the  fit/  in 
pursuit  of  the  Christian  iovcrs;  what  a  ilreadful 
sound  of  trumpets,  nnd  clarions,  one)  itrums,  and 
kuttlti-ilriiroa  there  is  in  tlie  air.  I  fenr  they  will 
overtake  thera,  itxt'l  then  will  the  poor  wretches  be 
lirnRgud  along  most  bBrbaronsty  at  the  tnili  of  (heir 
horse*,  which  would  be  sad  inJ«e<i."  "  Dun  Quix- 
ote, seeing  such  a  number  o(  Moors  and  hearing 
such  an  aUrm,  thought  it  high  time  to  a»>ist  llie 
flying  lovers,  and  etartiog  up,  —  'It  shall  never  be 
said  while  I  live,'  cried  be  aloud,  '  that  I  sutfcreJ 
such  a  wrou^r  to  be  ilonu  to  so  famous  n  knigbi  and 
so  dnrinst  a  lover  as  Dun  Gnyferos.  Forbear  tlien 
your  unjust  pursuit,  ye  base~born  rascals !  Stui>,  or 
prepare  to  meet  luy  furious  resentment,'  TliLm 
drawiug  out  his  sword  to  uiaku  good  bis  threat',  at 
one  spring  he  get*  to  the  show,  and  with  a  violent 
fury  lays  at  the  Moorish  puppets,  cutting  and  alnsli- 
ing  in  a  most  terrible  manner.  Some  he  over- 
tlirowa.  and  hehemls  others ;  maiins  this,  and 
cleaves  that  in  piece).  Among  the  rest  of  his 
mcrcilen  strokes,  nu  thundered  one  down  with  sucli 
a  mighty  force,  that  had  not  Master  Peter  luck- 
ily ducked  and  squatted  down,  it  had  certainly 
chopped  olT  his  head  as  easily  as  one  might  cut  an 
apple."    But  to  resume,— 


rmllo*  Dp  Uh  wind  9ertn  iqa 
lU  ud  Mtaw  1  Dag  Otr'm 


ntUplilDtii 
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And  u  Isiwtb,  iiliea  Ibv  aMMM  w,  tfeM  tbdt  nofeUM 

"  Wnt  nd  wmfuo  tfiga  dott  aR7  tlHlr  rerenfcAil  itrokM  tv  pa 

Tbou  hut  itM  ns  lUcJa,  BcBurv  llielc  long  luKW  la  nptl  ( 

And  ur>n>t>>tmicuidbitr,  ud  1  laeu  u  ou  U  wiU." 

On  ths  colli  euth  Imlj  beuUiii.  knilt  In  HirTair  aod  in  jalc 
8hc,  wlA  ejrea  tnffiuel  irUh  meplaf,  opOB  bemno  her  (k 

WhOs  bir  Inrd'i  (ood  UMd  !•  nmqiliif  oSM  atals  mma 

Vbtnhe'i  rami  Isllj  ha  •havcth  hnv  nlooUntlybe  (iiMta, 

WbcD  hr  tomi  ta  i^w^  he  gloaeOi  trtih  »  Ore  tiF  csdH  n« 
Whes  ti<  aritm  bit  butt  ctf  tttwdor,  »*<ii  tlie  onli  dolti  Ire 


If  Oij^ana  tartml;  fl^Mk,  r«  •>! 


le  ground  irHh  Mood  b 


"Or 'III  Ured,  Knil  ud  aWei  Ibongb  bo  Enlcht  s(  Uh  BooDd 

Win  ha  oT  tlM  TiRln  tbe  bnrest,  could  nch  mil-liLiiii  coonfB 

BiU  Id  him  OnjfcnK  neuing.tiHinrB  pRndtj  Id  hli  heuini;, 
"  Oh  i  Uini  Ugajih  Uoft  ^  •UoU,  uid  prcnma  nol  Id  Uf  to. 

Ir  FniHH!  hath  mui  ■  hern,  ibg  hu  min^  ■  CaWltni, 


KquI 
Lard  dT  Irmi  wu  i  cnoKq,  uiii 
OtcM  Orlando  if  Df  Biuto,  and  O^ffero'  U  my 

ELDf  Almaiuor,  vhea  hfi  bnrd  blm  thus  vlth  i 

Fled  MLh  aO  hi!  Hoorith  bonHwn  W]  (he  | 

Tba  ilDoe.  Uiikalihl  lemstDlnf,  toUowing  roatel  ll>3  dMaluIn;, 

She,  wha  Bwlj  n 


■k,  QajtCm,  tot  OodH  ulie  I  Um  Ii 


nnbai  imUnf  on  (boo,  hare  Ihe  Moon  dili  aril 

«d, "  lulUla,  nj  labnU,  uv  not  ao ; 

li  lU^  irooul  ben,  IH  thae  hliamt  ot  Ua- 


n  Orlaodo'i.  an  thai  Palailfn'i  n  inat  i 


It  pcrchuHe  Uw  Van  mar  nU7<  *^  'n™  oat  tho  p 


Wn  1  holM  eaUlfao  Bnpem^  dwetMr,  vHd  bdti  oaM  Hd  di*te 

lyaTolUuii  no'  Ow  nti*  bj  nigbt-Unie,  InTirillDC  throach  1^ 


Who  OaTlCna  hit  the  kDl(ht  then,  In  hli  fUtterinc  armi  bedifk 
"M!  oltta  gri(f,"ht  •Bld,''S(Bora,oli><rltk  fitafl  loi  M 


lOtK- 


I  Bahi  be 


Sho  aHrfaiiac  wai  eoudnead  br  thn  bai^  h  i«n(  (on. 
L*  Ike  knigfcia  an  aHiw  nodinf  Beama  Ibe  flgka  is  he  <»|«rt 
ing, 
Bf  du  WiKtDc  of  tb*  badilm  aad  Iki  oaseU^ef  a*  ^mho  i 

Uid  (be  (tsadi  OKnloa  otoertaf,  diavliir  aaarar,  bans  "HU^ 
Then  Oajftna  Ait  luriertiic,  with  ■  luddon  or  bant  oat  i 
'UsTanoini.avieiilleUidr,  ottbo  kalglit  who,  baa  dtaav^ 

>ortheatead(katbo  la  ridiac  >•  nr  «ra  hernd  a  AiatC 

twlth  bofcTM 


Ud/  kiv acaiilln irltt 4b 

And  so,  in  the  honett  language  of  Haater  PeteA 
boy,  we  nny  conclade.  "  Peaca  be  with  j-ou,  ftr  a 
peerless  couple  or  trae  loveral  May  je  get  lafe  ami 
Bouml  into  your  own  country,  without  any  let  or  ill 
chance  on  your  journey,  and  live  as  long  as  Nestor 
in  peace  and  quietnera,  amoi^  your  menda  and 
relations."  i 
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"  Veut  aad  1  rery  uul,  iadeed  I "  said  Mr.  Enuift- 
nel  Dovedale;  "why  was  I  not  applied  toaoooer?' 
and  ^Ting  orders  (br  hi«  long  gaiters  and  water-    I 

Craof  coat,  he  told  Lib  htOHsekeeper  that  he  mu»t    j 
arc  ao  early  dinner,  for  he  had  a  very  lonj;  waUc 
before  litm  that  aAemooD. 

"  Will  you  not  have  a  «onveyaBce  of  eaow  kiod,  ' 
«r  ?  It  never  suited  you  to  walk  directly  after  , 
eatina;."  , 

"No,  thank  yon,  Sarah;    I  cannot  very  wetl    : 
driv^  to-day.     It  won't  hurt  ute  for  once  "  he  said. 
looking  away  Irom  her,  for  he  hoped  she  would 
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take  the  hint  and  go,  as  he  did  not  with  to  paraue 
the  subject  any  further. 

Sarah  andenhiod,  and  went,  but  came  back 
Bgun.  M}ii^,  "  I  «M  going  to  bnke  the  pigeon-pie 
ta-day." 

"let,  very  good;  it  wilt  do  nicely,"  said  Mr. 
Dovtdale;  wiiS  indiscreet  brisknese,  adding,  "it 
will  be  jutt  the  kind  of  dinnur  to  fortify  mu  for  my 
walk." 

"  But  the  oven,"  said  Samb,  Kizing  the  cue  thus 
imprudently  giren  |  "  I  csn't  get  that  oven  hot 
enough  to  bake  that  jNe  by  half  past  two;  it '«impo»- 

Mr.  DoTedate  glanced  at  the  time,  and  ^ve  a 
ibrewJ  gucsa  at  what  made  it  impoaible,  but  only 
replied  :  — 

"Well,  what  vou  eon  get  ready  do,  for  I  must  not 
wait  btyond  hnlf  past  two,  even  for  a  pineon-pie." 

Sarafa  alowly,  reluctantly  retreated.  Her  moater 
did  not  consider  himself  quite  safe  till  a  minute  or 
two  had  elapsed,  and  then  he  unfolded  liis  newspa- 
per and  Mua,with  a  «mile,  "  I  shall  have  the  pi^eon- 

And  so  he  had ;  for,  haring  punished  him  for 
changing  the  hour,  and  exposing  himself  to  thedaii~ 
ger  of  indigestion  by  the  threat,  the  housekec|>er 
took  the  oven  in  hand,  and  soon  convinced  it  that 
fte  pie  atTUi  be  baked.  ■ 

An  hour  after  it  had  been  server!  up,  Mr,  Dove- 
dale  was  walking  with  a  firm,  quick  step,  stick  in 
hand,  gaitered  and  water-proofed,  along  the  streets 
of  London.  Ai  hit  emtnci  wu  a  charitable  one,  and 
his  own  means  were  appropriated  almost  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power  before  the  year  began  (that  is  he 
planned  oat  all  he  could  spare  for  the  year  in  Jin- 
nary  into  certain  channels,  Iteving  little  for  chance 
chMitiet),  he  determined,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creaang  his  fnnds,  to  call  on  a  few  friends  in  hii 
way  to  the  bouse  of  sorrow  whither  he  had  been 
invited. 

"  Thirty-two!  yes,  thirty-two,"  he"  said,  knoeking 
at  the  door  of  a  handsome  house.  "  Is  Mm.  Wick- 
vgrk  at  borne  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  foolman,  and  led  the  way  to 
tie  receiring-room. 

By  the  fiile  of  a  brilliaot  fire,  surrounded  by 
.brif^nt  steel  in  every  direction,  on  the  sorface  of 
which  its  reBections  danced,  sat  a  lady  pnst  the  mill- 
die  nge,  but  not  much.  She  wore  a  widow's  dress. 
She  was  pahi  and  serious-lw^ing.  She  had  a  book 
ia  bet"  hand.  Her  chair  was  sojtiy  cushioned,  and 
on  the  rich  rug  an  embroidered  stool  supported  her 
fret. 

"  Ail  1  Mr.  Dovcdale  1  this  is  indeed  kind.  It  is 
a  treat  I  did  n't  expect,"  she  exchiimod,  half  rising 
KB  ber  visitor  entered  the  room. 

"  1  am  afraid  it  is  a  Ion;;  time  since  i  was  here," 
be  said ;  "  but  you  are  rather  out  of  my  beat.  1  'm 
glad  to  see  yon  looking  pretty  well.  Yourroomisa 
vast  improvement  on  out^-doors ;  such  a  fog  —  you 


fered  much  since  I  saw  you.'' 

*■  Indeed  I  Anything  —  ?"  ^mh,  Mr.  Dove- 
dale  would  have  said,  but  he  didn't  like  to  do  it 
except  by  sfaootiDg  up  his  eyebrows  in  an  inquiring 

"  Wtwt  new  sorrvw  do  I  want  ?  "  aiked  the  lady. 


the  tears  sbwly  filling  her  e^ee;  "it  is  just  six 
months  to-dny  since — " 

Mr.  DoveilalB  saw  the  white  handkerchief  on  its 
way  to  her  face.  He  hrnrtilv  wishiM  he  hwl  known 
the  day  of  Mr.  Wickwork'-t  'Icniisi-,  and  hod  calU-il 
the  next  day,  or  day  after ;  however,  he  ki^pt  si- 
lent until  he  thought  sbo  was  calm,  and  then  said 
gently.  "  There  are  privileges  attached  to  sorrow, 
and  when  the  severity  of  the  blow  is  past  we  are 
able  to  consider  tliem,  to  — "  enjof)  them,  he 
wonid  have  said,  but  the  word  sounded  bnrsli  in  the 
presence  of  a  widow's  tenrs.  and  as  ho  couldn't 
think  of  a  better,  be  subsided  into  a  cIosr. 

•'  The  severity  of  an  afHiction  like  mine  cannot 
Jive.     I  can  neversufTer  less,"  said-Mw.  Wickwork. 

Mr.  Doveilale  was  very  sorry,  and  he  said  so.  He 
SAid  more;  he  added,  that  if  the  suffering  did  no: 
grow  le.is  the  consolation  mi^ht  incrensi',  which 
would,  of  course,  etTectually  diminish  Its  nmoiint. 

"What  consolation?"  mked  the  lady;  "liere  I 
am  alone,  without  an  object  in  life  I  had  almost 
said,  —  no  licHrt  to  repose  on,  no  hand  to  lean  on ! " 

Mr.  Dovedale  almost  titncied  that  she  must  hnvo 
found  so  poetical  a  description  of  her  woe  in  the 
book  she  had  been  reading.  His  heart  grew  colder 
towards  her.  He  said,  in  a  tone  eettini;  quite  out 
of  the  minor  key  in  which  sympathy  is  osually  ex- 
pressed, "I  am  surpriseil,  mv  good  fri.cnd,  to  hear 
you  ask  Bnch  a  question.  There  are  cerbiin  and 
fli'cdf  consolations  in  Christianity,  and  I  always  con- 
sidered you  as  a  profttsor  of  it. 

"  O,  if  it  were  not  for  that  1  could  not  bear  up  as 
I  do,"  said  the  lady. 

"  But,  having  that,  yon  will  surely  learn  to  bear' 
np  better.  Remember,  my. friend,  how  many  are 
suffering  under  a  similar  bereavement,  with  the  ad- 
ditional distro^  of  poverty  to  embitter  it.  Now 
■here  are  you  sarrounded  with  ease,  and  comfort, 
and  even  luxury :  yes,  luxury,"  he  added,  as  hu 
glanced  round  the  room.  "  You  are  without  a  sin- 
gle care  beyond  that  of  your  oivn  personal  health 
and  enjoyment. 

"  Ah  I  there  it  is  I  You  have  touched  the  secret 
spring  of  my  deepest  grief,"  exclaimed  Mrs  Wick- 


wliere  that  spring  had  l.iin,  he  woulil  never  have 
touched  it. 

"  You  miy  suppose  what  a  treasure  my  Lavinia 
would  have  been  if  she  had  remained  to  cheer  roe." 

"  Ah,  well,  you  know  her  marriage  was  chnsiden-d 
a  happy  one,  and  hfer  going  to  India  with  her  hus- 
banil  was  to  be  expected.  Have  you  hoanl  lately  ?  " 
saiil  Mr.  Dovedale,  hofMng  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  more  cheerful  channel. 

"  No ;  and  what  has  detained  the  in.iili  so  long  I 
cannot  think,  — fome  accident,  perhaps ;  once,  you 
know,  all  the  letters  were  4ost;  and  n-al\y  to'  be 
kept  in'  the  agonies  of  suspense  continnilty  is  ver}- 

"  Very,  but  Colonel  Wood  will  have  his  fm-longh 
noon,  won't -he '^  and  then  you  will  have  Ihcm 
home,  that  will  be  very  cheering." 

"  Very,  when  they  come  on  account  of  his 
health;  It  is  most  precarious;  perhaps  ho  will  have 
to  tlirow  np  his  apjiojntment,  I  should  n't  wonder." 

It  was  like  walkmi;  blindfold  over  red-hot  plough- 
shares ;  Mr.  Dovedale  did  n't  know  where  to  set  bis 
foot;  be  determined  to  "touch  no  more  spnnp;s''; 
■0  suddenly  looking  down  on  the  rug,  he  declared 
it  was  the  softest,  richest,  wannest-looking  thii^  of 
the  kind  he  had  ever  aeen. 
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MiB.  Wickwork  replied  tliat  ehe  had  been  diup- 
pointed  id  tlie  neanng  of  it;  it  ea^ly  soiled,  and 
the  pile  was  not  sulHcieiitly  elastic. 

"How  well  it  matcbea  the  carpet!"  said 
Dovedale. 

"  You  surprise  rae,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  there 
orange  in  the  carpet,  and  it  is  the  prev^ling  color 
in   tba   rug.      I  did  not  choose  it,  —  I  trusted  to 

"  Well,  you  've  got  contrast  at  least,"  said  Mr. 
Dovcdalc,  risfng.  "  I  must  go.  I  am  going  to  see 
a  poor  lady  who  is  in  very  straitened  circumstances, 
and  very  delicate  health,  —  a  widow  with  a  large 
&inlly  to  provide  for." 

"  Poor  thing  '■ "  said  Mrs.  Wickwork,  (baking  her 
bead. 
I        "  J  nm  not  able  to  do  mnch  for  her  myself,"  he 
i     continued.  '  , 

"  I  am  sura  you  will  do  all  you  can ;  but  one  can- 
not, really,  help  everj'body  as  one  would  wish  to 
do,"  said  the  lady,  her  voice  growing  stronger,  and 
her  looks  more  alive. 

"No,  one  cannot;  but  a  poor  aicidy  widow, 
wiii  jL\  .irpbans  to  maintain,"  saidilr.  DoTodale. 

"  Shocking,  indeed ;  but  there  are  so  many  public 
charities.    I  eubscnbe  tb  one  or  two." 

Mr.  Dovedale  felt  sure  it  was  lo  one. 

"  I  ehatl  see  about  tbeni,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  in  the 
aiean  time  sbe  wants  immediate  personal  help.  I 
want  to  collect  a  little  for  her"  —  he  uttered  the 
last  wonls  with  some  besitation. 

Mrs.  Wickwork's  face  full  back  in  its  nsual  hard 
lines,  out  of  which  sorrow  had  drawn  it,  she  took 
■  out  her  purse,  and  produced  half-a-crown.  "  I  don't 
generally  give  to  chance  applications,"  sbe  siud, 
"  one  gets  so  imposed  upon ;  and  really  there  is  a 
tax  ot  some  kind  forever  coming.  But  I  know  I 
can  depend  on  you." 

Mr.  Dovedale  bad  a  great  mind  to  push  the 
half-crown  back ;  she  looked  so  cross  and  un- 
fe^nedly  grieved  to  part  with  it.  But  he  thought 
better  of  it. 

"This  is  sweet,  surely,"  be  said,,  taking  it  up, 
"  to  bo  able  to  visit  or  help  tb6  fatherless  ^nd  widow 
in  their  affliction ;  to  bold  the  puis«  of  God's  prov- 
idence, and  be  the  happy  hand  to  dispense  his 
bounty." 

■*  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wickwork,  screwing  up 
her  mouth   and   putting  her   ptuse  back  Into  her 

"  Wliht  o  miserable  woman  she  is  1  "  he  eiclaimed, 
(IS  he  paced  on  briskly  through  the  fog ;  "  how  shall 
1  find  poor  Mrs.  Mayblossom  ?  "  and  Lis  kind  heart 
was  pained  as  he  contemplated  his  visit  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  wluch  was  to  be  the  end  of  his 

"  Well,  well ;  it  'a  of  no  use  to  be  sentimental 
about  it,"  he  s-iid ;  "  genuine  feeling  makea  us  for- 
'get  oumalvcs,  and  wfeep  with  those  who  weep ;  and, 
after  ail,  I  may  find  it  less  trj'ing  to  see  her  real 
sorrow,  to  which  I  may  administer  consolation,  than 
the  selfish  whining  of  that,  —  dear,  4ear ;  what  an 
uncharitable  spirit  I  am  gjctting  into! ,  tiet  me  sec, 
down  Wobum  Place.  Yes;  that  ia  it.  Turn  to 
the  lefl ;  here  we  are."  And  he  was  about  to 
knock  at  another  door  when  it  opened,  and  a  lady 
attired  for  walking  appeared  at  it,  and  exclaimed, 

Dovedale !    who  would  have  thought  of 
BUEiuu  f  on  on  such  a  dav  ?    I  wonder  Sarah  al- 
lowed you  to  coma  tbroueii  this  fog." 
Mr.  Dovedale  laughed,  and  said  ha  didn't  let 
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a  trifle  turn  him  team  his  purpose;  "but,"  he 
added,  "  you  are  going  out.  I  won't  detiun  you. 
I  have  more  calls  to  make.  I  will  come  to  you  an- 
other day."  Mra.  Innes  wouldn't  hetirof  it;  she 
was  quite  glad  he  had  nipped  in  the  bud  her  inten- 
tion of  braving  the  log;  and,  drawing  him  in  with 
ffiendly  force  by  the  hand  he  had  offered  in  fare- 
well, she  closed  the  door,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
snug  and  comfortable  room,  where  tbey  were  soon 
Beate<l  by  a  good  fire. 

*'  Now  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this 
visit,"  said  the  lady,  throwing  off  her  cloak ;  "  it 
has  kept  me  from  venturing  out,  and  saved  me, 
perhaps,  from  rheomatisoi  and  toothache  ;  for  I  am 
sure  the  wind  is  in  the  east." 

Mr.  Dovedale  was  glad  he  had  been  so  service- 
able, and  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  after  the 
family  of  his  hostess. 

"  Yoii  have  not  heard  of  Cbarlcs'n  appointment, 
perhaps  ?"  she  said, 'among  other  things.  No,  ha 
had  not  "  A  capital  appointinont,  —  entirely 
through  Sir  Rodney.  He  kept  his  word  at.  last, 
I  ara  "lad  to  say." 

"  He  has  been  a  great  &icnd  to  you,"  remarked 
Mr.  Dovedale. 

"  Yes,  yes  he  has,"  said  Mrs.  Innes,  with  hesita- 
tion ;  "  but  not  more  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
you  know.  He  is  related  to  as ;  poor  Captain  iDDes 
was  his  second  cousin." 

"  Second  cousins  have  sometimes  short  memories 
.on  the  score  of  relationship,  —  when  the  claim  of 
kin  is  not  convenient,  I  mean,"  replied  Mr.  Dove- 
dale, smiling. 

"  Very  true ;  and  I  have  had  to  keep  Sir  Bodaey 
ifp  to  the  mark,  I  assure  you,  or  we  should  not  have 
got  this;  between  yon  and  me,  as  it  is,  he  might 
have  done  better  for  us.  It  would  have  been  a 
hundred  a  year  more  in  Charles's  way  if  he  had  got 
what  we  first  applied  for,  —  and  he  ought  to  have 
got  it  for  him ;  nowever,  we  must  bo  content,  and 
£400  a  year  will  do  for  the  present" 

"  Will  do,"  thought  Mr.  Dovedale ;  but  he  did  n't 
remark   further    on   it      "  How   is   CeciLa  ? "  be 

"  Very  well.  She  was  here  last  week.  We  see 
her  continually,"  said  Mrs.  Innes. 

"  Your  sister  and  you  are  equally  advantaged  bj 
her  kind  arrangement,"  remained  Mr.  Dovedale. 

Mrs.  Innes  laughed,  and  shook  her  head  with  that 
peculiar  look  which  says,  "  You  think  so  ?  I  know 
what  I  know."  Finding  her  companion  silent  she 
put  the  expresMon  into  words,  saying,  "  My  sieter- 
in-law  never  did  anything withoutaful! recompense, 
Mr.  Dovedale,  —  this  is  between  you  and  me.  She 
is  my  hnsbfind's  sister,  and  passes  in  the  world  for 
'  'cry  kind,'  and  all  that,  but  I  know  her,  and  so  do 
don't  yoi 


had  always  thought  Mrs.  Hodson  a  very  genorous- 
hearted  woman. 

"  Yes,  that  is  her  public  character  ;  but  now  just 
consider,  what  generosity  is  there  in  giving  what 
■he  can't  keep  ?  and  giving  it  to  her  own  brother's 
child  ?  " 

Mr.  Dovedale  suggested  that  she  had  otber-rela- 
tives,  and  might  have  chosen  among  them. 

"  Yes,  but  think  of  my  claim  as  a  widoic,  and  the 
others  are  all  well  ofl*." 

Mr..  Dovedale  stared  at  this  r^nark. 

"  O,  I  know  what  you  mean,  — so  am  /  well  oC 
Well,  of  course,  poor  Captain  Innes  took  care  of 
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mt,  and  1  un  not  iq  want  of  an^thiog  \  yei  Tor  alt 
tUt,  there  are  manj  wajs  in  whicb  my  siet«r  Hod- 
aon  mlgbt  show  her  eeneroslt}'  h)  me.  It  is  true 
ahe  has  promised  to  leave  all  to  Cecilia  when  ahe 
dies,  and  cannot  Iceep  it  any  longer  herself;  but,  in 
return  for  that,  what  does  she  do  ?  Why,  takes 
her  ftway  from  ma  continually ;  expects,  in  iact; 
bave  the  beet  half  of  her  company." 

"  But  yoo  said  she  was  -here  continually,"  i 
marked  Mr.  Dovedalc. 

"Well, — yes,  certainly  she  comes  if  I  send  for 
ber,  and  frequently  without;  but  that  is  di 
pleasant  state  of  things  toi  a  mother  to  have  to  ash 
lor  her  child.  If  Mrs.  Hodson  did  the  right  thing. 
she  iToold — ;  but  it's  of  no  use  complaining.  1 
speak  openly  to  ^ou  as  on  old  friend  ;  it  is  a  bitter 
pill,  but,  being  gilded,  I  submit  ta  swallow  it  with  a 
good  grace." 

As  Mrs.  Tnncs  closed  her  remark  a  look  of  eelf- 
complacsncy  overspread  her  face,  and  she  chal- 
lenged Mr-  Dovedale's  applause  with  her  eyes,  but 
be  did  n't  <]uite  see  his  way  to  admiration,  so  he  in- 
quired ofW  little  Fred,  and  hoped  he  was  getting 
on  at  the  preparatory  military  scnool. 

"  I  toolt  luui  away, — I  was  obliged,"  said  Mrs. 

Mr.  Dovedate  looked  surprised. 

"I  believe  I  was  wrong,  hut  the  discipline  was 
•o  severe  he  couldn't  bear  it,  poor  Utile  fellow,  and 
being  the  youngest  he  was  always  my  pet.  1  found 
it  to  very  hanl  to  part  with  him  and  his  health 
wodld  have  suffered  if  he  had  remained.  I  com- 
plained, and  applietl  for  relaxation  of  rules  for  him 
tliroQgb  Colonel  Brotherton,  who  was  so  intimste, 
^ou  know,  with  Captain. Iniies.  but  I  got  no  re- 
dress. I  fancy  the  Colonel  was  n't  hearty  about  it 
BO  I  took  him  away  ;  it  is  a  great  anxiety  to  me,  and 
1  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  him,  but  —  " 

A  load  noise  interrupted  her,  and  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen  rushed  into  the  room,  not  knowing  th&t  any 
but  his  mother  was  there. 

"Fred!  Mr.  Dovedale,  —  speak  to  Sir.  Uove- 
dale,''said  Mrs.  Inncs,  fueling  awliwardly  sensible 
that  her  visitor  would  not  see  muoh  delicacy  in 
Fred's  appearance. 

The  boy  gave  a  hasty  recognition  of  Mr.  Dove- 
dale,  and  then  made  some  urgent  application  to  his 
mother  in  a  wlusper. 

"  No,  really,  Fred  ";  and  "  Indeed  I  caji't  allow 
it";  and  fmally,  "Well,  remember  thisis  theW.'" 
wcR  uttervd  by  Mrs.  Innes  from  time  to  time  as  be 
ctill  more  and  more  urgently  pleaded,  and  at  the 
close  she  took  out  ber  purse,  und  put  some  money 
in  bis  iianil,  kiraing  his  cheek,  and  cdnjuring  him 
not  to  hurt  himself. 

Her  eyes  followed  him  out  of  the  room,  and  ulie 
■aid  with  a  mother's  fondness,  "  He  grows  so  fast, 
and  he  is  flushed  lo^jay ;  don't  you  think  he  gets 
like  his  poor  father  ?  " 

Mr.  Dovedaie  did  n't  sec  the  likeness,  but  thou<^bt 
it  was  probably  his  own  fault,  CKpocially  as  she  saiil, 
"  Everybody  sees  it.  He  is  going  to  have  fireworks 
in  the  court  with  some  of  bis  old  scbool-fuUows.  1 
ORiure  ^-ou  he  makes  great  duiu!-.aUs  on  my  purse. 
I  tell  him  I  cannot  stand  it ;  but  boys  will  be  boys." 

"  lie  looks  OS  if  he  could  stand  a  little  discipline," 
remarked  Mr.  Dovedaie,  gently. 

''  Yea,  his  health  has  greatly  improved  eiuce  be 
left  that  sehoot  I  must  speak  to  Sir  Bodaey  about 
I     hint,"  said  Bdrs.  Innea,  with  a  sigh. 

'*  Will  he  du  anything  fur  yon  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Dovedaie. 


"  Will  he  ?    He  cannot  help  it;  something  must 

be  dune,  and  he  can  do  it  best- 
Mr.  Dovedaie  thought  it  was  a  happy  thing  to  be 
able  to  wind  up  necessities  in  so  satistactory  a  style, 
and  having  no  more  time  to  spend  arose  to  take  his 
leave.  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  see  a  person  whom 
you  once  knew,  I  think,"  be  said;  and  added, 
"poor  Mr*.  MayUossom,  —  don't  you  remember 
her  husband,  C,iptain  JMiyblossom  ?  He  was  dis- 
abled curly  in  his  career  in  India,  and  died  at  last 
from  tlie  effects  of  .t  sabre  wound,  a  lingering  illness 
of  many  years,  closed  by  death  in  i-«ry  painful  cir- 
cumstances. 1  did  n't  hear  till  tbb  morning  that 
his  widow  is  in  most  distressing  poverty,  with  six 
children,  and  in  very  delicate  health." 

"  I  remember  the  name,"  said  Mrs.  Innes,  coldly, 
"  but  ho  bad  his  half-pay,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  .\nd  she  has  a  pension  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  'An',  with  six  children ) "  said  Mr. 
Dovedaie. 

"  Ah,  initecd !  I  'm  thankful  I  have  bat  three," 
said  Mrs.  Inuos,  with  satisfaction. 

"  Ami  bud  health,"  continued  her  companion. 

"  Dreadful  lliat.  1  don't  know  wjiat  illness  is, 
never  suffered  from  anything  hut  rheumatism  and 
toothache,  and  I  manage  to  keep  out  of  them  pretr 
ty  well." 

"I'tbonght  of  raising  a  little  sub.4cription  for  her, 
quita  privately.  I  mentioned  her  name  to  you  be- 
cause you  knew  ber,"  siiid  Mr.  Dovedaie. 

"  Years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Innes,  hastily;  "we  were 
never  very  intJmaie ;  she  was  rather  of  a  melancholy 
turn,  and  I  was  always  the  reverse,  you  know." 

Mr.  Dovedaie  stood  silent  for  a  moment  to  give 
Mrs.  Innes  lime  to  tender  ber  offering.  Perhaps 
her  son's  fireworits  ha<l  cost  too  much;  she  did  not 
produce  her  purse,  but  said,  "  You  arc  gmng  to  see 
her,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dovedaie. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  know  if  there  is 
anytliing  I  can  do.  Of  course,  being  a  widow  my- 
self, I  am  obliged  to  think  of  my  own  wants  and  my 
family  ;  still,  if  —  "  ■ 

'■  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Dovedaie,  as 
hastily  as  she  had  before  replied  to  him;  "  perhaps 
1  ui^  find  things  better  than  I  expect" 

"  Very  likely  ;  these  things  get  so  exaggerated, 
and,  really,  it  is  n't  everybody  that  takes  matters  so 
quietly  as  I  i!o." 

"  Now  is  n't  it  monstrous  ?"  thought  Mr.  Dove- 
dale,  as  he  wended  his  nay  to  the  last  of  the  three 
widows:  " n/ie  tiiat  has  all  things  abounding,  and 
every  possible  help,  —  that  she  should  talk  of  faking 
matters  quietly  ;  she  is  wor)>e  than  Mrs.  Wiekwork, 
and  that  is  s^iying  a  good  deal." 

lie  h,td  a  lung  way  to  walk  before  he  arrived  at 
the  humble  lodging  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mayblossom. 

"  Yes ;  I  dare  say  she  is  melancholy  now,  she 
has  enough  to  make  her,"  he  tlioiight;  "and  if,  as 
Mrs.  loiies  says,  she  was  so  in  her  prosperous  daj-s, 
what  am  I  to  expect  to  see  in  this  hour  of  trying 
adversity '!" 

Ho  did  not  regret  hi^  purpose  of  vidtJng  her,  but 
he  ll'lt  that  he  should  ue  very  glad  when  it  was 
over.  He  was  f^Hy  tired  when  ho  knocked  for 
admittance.  A  pretty  boy,  in  black,  opened  the 
door,  ami  answereil  bis  inquiries  with  great  poljte- 
ni'ss.  The  room  he  was  ushereil  into  was  very 
small,  and  the  table  was  covered  with  needlework 

[1  books.     The  widow  and  her  three  daughters 

d  one  of  her  sons  were  all  seated  busily  engaged. 
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Mr.  Dovednle  haplty  knew  where  to  f^,  or  t< 
his    ii;it,   but   wilU   wonderful    celerity    the    i 
cleareil,  tlie  pretty  boy  took  liia  hat  from  hiin 
A  rc<pt'Rtfu1  courtcauti  nir.  and  3  third  time  he  found 
hini'si' If  seated  by  a  firfBidc. 

TItere  waa  no  toi\  rug  with  disabeilient  pile, 
uliiniuf,'  stec;I  for  the  fire  to  dance  in  ;  indeed,  the 
fire  seemed  more  inclined  to  (p  to  eleep  thaq  to 
dnncc  ;  but  the  erato  was  clean,  nnd  if  it  had  not 
been  such  a  cold,  dark  day,  tt  would  have  looked 
chrerfbl  enongh. 


visitors  90  teldom,"  she  saiil,  "  that  we  nre  not  pre- 
pare<l  for  them ;  indeed,  we  could  not  very  well  be 
■o.  Wo  are  a  lai^o  party  with  little  space."  As 
she  spoke  the  work  was  gathGrc<l  into  a  bir;:jc  baski^t 
of  ail  ornamental  kind,  and  the  books  were  put  Into 
thyir  places  on  the  stand,  and  everything  looked 
ri^rht  and  orderly. 

Mr.  Dovedale  could  n't  open  his  mlaaion  before 
the  voting  people.  lie  introduced  himpelf  as  having 
been  a  little  acquainted  with  the  late  t^aptain  May- 
blossom,  whose  name  he  hariUv  liked  to  pronounoe, 
rince  the  widows  weeds  had  only  just  been  as- 
sumed. 

Mr).  Mayblossotn  fixed  brr  eyes  on  him  as  he 
spoke,  and  said  with  calm  tendemtsa,  "  Yotl  knew 
him  ?  then  you  loved  him  ;  everybody  who  kneiv 
him  loved  him." 

Mr.  Dovedale  felt  relieved  by  her  quietude,  snd 
answered  that  his  knowledge  had  bo-'n  very  alight ; 
he  added,  with  embarrassment,  that  he  had  heard 
some  particulars  of  his  long  illness  and  death  that 
morning,  and  had  called  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
about  it.  As  be  spoki>  lie  }^nnued  signific.intly  at 
the  young  people,  who,  without  a  word  from  their 
mother,  took  the  hint  :tnd  left  the  room  one  by  one 
till  he  waa  alone  with  tbo  widow. 

"  You  wi9hc<I  to  bear  of  my  beloved  bnsband's 
death,"  she  said,  when  they  haci  closed  the  door. 
"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  uic  [Xiacu  nnd  joy  of  hia 
Iftst  momenta,  —  his  last  momenta,  of  thu  vhole  of 
hia  illness,  —  but  the  last  was  the  seal  of  the  whole  ; 
not  a  (bmbt,  not  a  care,  not  a  fear." 

Mn.  Ma3'blogsom  spoke  with  animation ;  her  face, 
very  pale  before,  glowed,  and  her  eyes  bri-jhtened, 
—  there  was  nn  e.\]>rea«on  of  happiness  in  her 
countenance  that  almost  scemcil  like  a  smile.  Mr. 
Dovcdatu  tiaa  very  much  struck.  He  expressed  hia 
Batisfiiction  that  such  wju  the  case,  and  hoped  he 
waa  not  intruding  on  her  grief,  so  rery  recent,  ma- 
turing her  he  came  fro:n  no  mo^ve  of  idle  curioaitv') 
but  simply  to  know  the  truth  and  to  act  upon  it. 
Mn.  MayblnsfDm  replied  that  it  wa.<>  not  really 
recent ;  slie  h:id  bceu  looking  for  bia  loss  too  long  to 
fcel  it  a  shock,  "  and  seeing  liim  after  so  long  a  trial 
of  suffering  sink  peacefully  into  rest,  —  real  rest  in 
ths  amis  ol' his  Saviour, —  wns  more  than  payment 
fbr^li;' 

"  But  your  loss  is  grent,"  aaid  Mr.  Dovedale. 

"  Loss !  it  is  beyond  loaa,"  she  said,  with  some 
emotion.  "  I  have  parted  ''/itli  mi/tflf,  and  yet  we 
were  so  completely  one  that  I  i-annot  feel  separateil. 
I  cannot  bring  him  down  hero  (nor  would  I),  but  1 
can  follow  him  in  the  contemplation  of  that  Saviour 
whose  love  be  rested  ia ;  I  am  again  with  him ;  his 
memory  is  identified  with  my  hopes  of  Vest  and 
happiness." 
■     "  This  ii  a  widow,"  thought  Mr.  Dovedale. 

Mrs.  MaybloMOtn  now  entered  itito  some  detuls 
descriptive  of  her  husband's  Isith,  and  illustrative 


of  the  good  hand  of  God  onhijuandonher,  —  show- 
ing how  they  were  helped,  bow  thej-  were  cheered, 
supported,  tniiglit,  —  in  short,  bow  that  dark  RcaKm 
had  b<!cn  continually  briglitened  by  heavenly  light. 

Mr.  Dovedale  list^'n^td  icith  deep  intemtt ;  she 
did  not  cease  tilt  she  wa»  we^tried  with  tidking; 
then  her  cheek  grew  pale  and  languid,  but  there 
waa  the  saaie  (serenity  in  her  fice. 

■  "  We  certainly  ought  to  oiercis*  more  faith,"  he 
said ;  "  but  bad  im  »fi  drawback  with  respect  to  your 
ability  to  provide  fiir  your  family  ?  " 

"  He  tboopht  gravely,  but  not  eorrowfully  for  it  v 
he  commitUMl  ua  to  our  covenant  CM,  who  has  told 
OS  to  c.iat  all  burtlena  on  him." 

"  Yes,  but  yon  see,  my  dear  friend,  there  are  i^tr- 
tain  matters  of  fact  that  mufit  be  attended  to  ;  God 
does  not  work  uiiracloa." 

"  Pardon  me.  ho  does '. "  said  the  widow,  Moiling ; 

•■l™.it.i..iiv.- 

Mr.  Dovedale  smiled  too,  for  he  knew  what  eLe 

"  I  could  tell  you  of  innumerable  mercies,  every 

one  a  miracle,  that  have  been  showered  down  on  me 
since  I  have  been  in  need.  The  Ixird  has  gracious- 
ly led  me.  I  may  say,  by  sight,  not  by  faith,  for  I  do 
so  pbunly  aec  his  hand  in  all,  that  to  fear  for  anything 
would  be  foolishly  perverse.  No,  no;  I  tnowhislovc; 
he  will  provide,  —  he  doe%  —  he  will  to  the  end  !  " 

There  was  no  e.tcitement  in  Mrs.  Mayblassom's 
manner,  bnt  a  quiet  lirmncao  which  gave  an  ur  of 
reality  to  what  she  said. 

"  That  is  8  fine  youth  that  opened  the  door ;  is 
he  —  have  j'ou  settleft  anything  for  him?"  Mr. 
Dovedale  inquired,  after  a  nause. 

"  Alick,"  replied  the  widow,  with  a  sweet  fniil«, 
he  is  a  comfort  to  mc  beyond  description.  He  is 
very  desirous  of  entering  (lie  army.  As  yet  he  is 
too  young  to  take  anv  active  step.  We  shall  see. 
I  am  teiiehing  him  ail  I  can  with  his  sisterc,  and 
when  Parker,  my  eldest  boy,  is  at  home,  be  helpa 

"  What  are  yon  doing  with  him?"  asked  Mr, 
Dovedale. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  widow,  smiling ;  "  that  is 
one  of  my  miracles.  His  uncle  has  taken  upon 
himself  his  whole  education  for  the  array, —  very 
kind  of  him,  —  but,  indeed,  all  Captain  Maybtos- 
som's  friends  have  shown  sympathy,  according  to 
what  they  saw  right  and  Just,  towards  their  own 
fimilic:).  I  was  a  poor  orphan,  without  a  relative 
on  whom  I  had  any  claim." 

"  And  your  danghcers  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Doved.ile. 

"  Marion^the  eldest,  is  going  as  nursery  govemeas 
to  her  aunt.  She  is  superior  to  the  situation,  but  I 
consider  it  a  great  bleR.<iing  for  her  to  go  among 
very  youn^  uhildren,  whom  she  will  find  less  difS 
culty  in  training  in  the  right  way,  —  away  in  which 
she  has  consistently  walked  for  three  years  past." 
The  same  sneet  smile  came  over  Mrs.  Mayblo^som's 
face  a«  she  spoke. 

"  And  the  others  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dovedale. 

"  Tlie  others  will  remain  with  me  till  the  hand  of 
(iijil  moves  them.  I  can  bring  them  on  in  all  Ibat  I 
know  myself     I  am  not  anitious  about  that" 

'■  But  your  licMtb  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dovedale,  looking 
as  he  spoke  on  her  bending  figure  and  iiun,  pate 

"  lam  stronger  than  Iseem,  —  not  very  strong, — 
but  since  I  bave  liad  more  to  do  1  think  my  health 
is  better.  I  am  not  at  ^  afraid.  '  Aa  my  day  my 
strength  will  be.' " 

>'  I  am  afrud,"  said  Mr.  Dovedale,  glandng  round 
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die  little  Tooa, "  joox  ciicoiiulaDcea  mnit  be  mtber 
ettaitaaed." 

"  O  jet,  Tory  poor,"  Mid  the  widow,  "  But  I 
connder  tlut  I  am  like  people  who  have  moas]'  in 
the  bank,  and  never  keep  much  in  the  house :  when 
they  want  it,  they  go  to  the  book  and  get  it.  Doe't 
mifeDdcntand  me,"  she  added  quitkly,  noticing 
Mr.  Dovedale's  look  of  Euqxisc  j  "  I  don't  believe 
the  Lord  will  supply  my  fancied  wants,  only  my 
real  ones.  I  have  a  aettled  income,  idender  indeed, 
but  sufBi^ient  nnleat  any  extraordinary  call  should 
sHm;  and  for  anyiuch  real  call  I  know  he  will 

"  la  there  any  ineli  pressing  on  you  now  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  DoTedale,  f;ently.  "  You  may  ftel  (ure  I  have 
bat  one  object  in  asking." 

Mrs.  Maybkpsom  looked  at  him  n  moment;  her 
eye  brightened.  She  went  to  her  desk  on  the 
table,  and  took  out  a  long  blue  paper,  which  to  nny 
practised  eyo  would  have  declared  itself  a  bill. 
"This  came  in  a  week  ago,"  she  said.  "I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  debt,  my  dear  husband  munt  have 
finsoLten  it.  The  death  of  the  man  baa  obliged  hia 
widow  to  call  in  all  ber  money.  1  have  pleaded  for 
time,  that  I  might  be  able  oy  self-denial  to  save 
the  money,  unless  help  to  pay  the  demand  came." 

"  You  may  plead  the  Statute  of  Limitations,"  »aid 
Ut.  Dovedale,  looking  at  the  bill,  wliicb  was  for  part 
of  an  outfit,  and  came  to  £19  17 1.  Gd. 

"It  is  a  heavy  sum,"  exclaimed  filra.  Mayblossooi ; 
"bat  the  debt  is  a  just  one,  no  doubt.  0  no,  I  shall 
be  able  to  pay  it  in  time ;  but  this  is  just  such  a  call 
as  I  alluded  to." 

Mr.  Dovedale  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a 
cbeck  for  twenty  poonds,  which  be  handed  to  her, 
■ayiog,  "  Now  you  will  call  this  a  iniracli.-," 

"  ^suredly,"  said  the  widow,  the  tears  rising  to 
her  eyes.  "  May  He  who  sent  you  on  this  errand 
pav  liis  messenger !     Be  urili." 

Mr.  Dovedale  felt  that  he  hod  been  amply  paid  by 
the  lesson  be  had  been  taught  As  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  for  his  gloves,  he  felt  Mrs.  Wick- 
woik'a  balf<rown.  "  Poor  creature  I "  he  inwardly 
ejaculated. 

''  So,"  be  thought,  as  be  walked  home,  "  money, 
connectioni,  comlorts,  what  are  they  all  to  fiuth, — 
living,  practical  faith  ?  Those  two  widows  are  de- 
pending on  mere  ttrewns :  this  one  is  at  the  fountain- 
heojl.     They  may  be  disa[^iiited  at  the  drying  up 


Sarah  was  puuled  that  evening  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  hii  manner,  and  she  thought,  aa  hu  read  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  which  he  chose  at 
pmyer-tJme,  that  be  seemed  to  be  reading  it  more 
}  hini'eir  than  to  ber,  for  he  stopped  continually 
■  if  rcllccting  on  it ;  and  so  be  was,  for  a  new 
li^t  hatl  fallen  on  the  page,  the  light  of  example, 
and  li<i  .iLio  remembered  the  words,  "  according  In 
your  lUilh  lie  it  anto  you." 


THE  PENALTIES  OF  WINTER. 
TfiB  winter  campaign  has  commenced.  For  the 
next  few  monttis  we  shall  go  ou  struggling  with  llle 
wc^tbcr,  —  not  making  a  fair  stand-up  ft^bt  of  tlic 
fOiiicat.  but  striving  to  overcome  our  enemy  by  all 
kind's  of  fi-eble  mokesliins  and  inelTci'tual  dodges. 
In  }'.K  mK'iui  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
StD^i  rcEiilt.  The  oltimate  victor  is  ah-eady  well 
knoivn;  .ind  alUiougb  this  is  the  case,  —  although  it 
has  >jeun  the  case  ever  since  we  were  old  enough  to 


be  responsible  tor  our  personal  actions,  —  there  is  no 
reasonable  hope  that  we  shall  ever  have  tii«  com- 
mon sense  to  alter  oar  tactics.  We  shall  continue 
to  fight  the  lion  with  straws.  We  shall  continue  to 
out  our  bead  in  the  sand,  and  fancy  ourselves  safe. 
We  find  everybody  eke  duing  llie  s^une ;  wby  should 
not  we  ?  Our  phj'sicians,  escludiiig  one  or  two 
half-crazy  gentlemen  whose  upinions  in  the  matter 
of  frugal  diet,  necessary  exercise,  and  peraooal 
hardihood,  are  only  U>o  likely  to  lose  thtuu  their 
patients,  counsel,  or  at  least  condone  these  eSbrta  at 
hitting  Winter  below  the  wind.  Is  it  because  they 
are  aU  the  more  certain  to  add  to  their  practice  V 
Is  frost  the  physician's  sunshine,  ripening  ca»es  by 
the  hundred,  aad  causing  thcui  to  fall  into  his  pro- 
fessional basket?  Then  we  have  our  literary 
teachers  adding  to  tbu  worli,  by  complaining  of  our 
inability  to  cope  with  tba  hard  gray  weather,  and 
by  painting  in  terrible  culuts  the  fate  of  those  who 
liAVB  encleavored  to  meet  Winter  on  bis  own  ground. 
What  is  the  eonsetjUL'nci; '/  We  wage  a  running 
fight,  a  ouarrebome  retreat ;  Seeing  from  our  enemy, 
and  still  trying  to  force  him  back,  endeavoring  to 
shelter  ouiselvvs  from  his  blows,  but  crushing  oui^ 
selves  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  shiem. 

That  winter  is  in  the  end  triumphant  over  all 
these  dodges  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  examines  Che  constitution*  of  his 
friends.  He  will  meet  one  lady,  for  instance,  who 
began  the  figbt  by  using  warm  water  for  her  morn- 
ing ablutions.  At  the  time  this  temporary  relief 
was  pleasant  enough;  the  cold  was  beaten  back; 
Winter  had  to  ''cave  in."  But  how  about  that 
smart  attack  of  neuralgia  wbicb  promises  to  be 
chronic?  Winter  was  only  laying  in  wait  to  seize 
his  prey,  smite  bomo,  iail  liatid  over  his  victim  to  the 
doctor  to  be  —  well,  tor  courtesy's  sake,  let  us  say  to 
be  cured.  Our  onsioua  inquirer  will  next  discover 
among  his  friends  a  gentluuian  of  sedentary  liabits, 
whoEe  physical  conformatiun  is  strong  enough,  but 
whose  circulation  is  nothing  to  speak  of.  It  is  clear 
to  this  ingenious  person  that  if  ho  must  for  an  hour 
or  two  encounter  the  hard,  gray  weather  out  <^ 
doors,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  b>  shorten  the 
time  as  much  as  possible,  keep  mostly  inside  a  con- 
veyance, and  hurry  homo  to  revive  himself  at  the 
Sre.  It  is  true  that  bis  feet  nnd  liascrs  will  be  quite 
benumbed  by  the  tiuie  hu  returns ;  out  he  bas  pro- 
vided for  the  emergency  by  leaving  a  pair  of  slippera 
on  the  grato.  No  sooner  are  his  boots  oil  than  on 
go  the  hut  slippers,  while  hia  frozen  fingers  arc  held 
to  the  blazing  coals,  and  a  certain  tingling  sensa- 
tion tells  that  for  the  moment  the  wintry  demon 
has  been  exorcised.  That  is  very  well,  and  our 
triumphant  experimentalist  goes  to  bed  riyoicing,  to 
toast  stUl  further  his  feet  upon  a  warming-jian.  i 
But  next  morning  his  fingers  ara  strangely  swollen 
and  painful ;  and  his  toes,  when  he  puts  them  on 
the  ground,  send  a  sharp  twinge  through  his  frame. 
lie  I'.innot  get  on  his  boots;  he  cannot  write,  Jbr 
Winter  has  seized  him  al.'io ;  and  so  ho  bc^s  the 
doctor  fur  some  chilblain-lotion.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  women  have  a  knack  of 
prolonging  the  contest  wliicU  b  denieii  to  nii^n,  and 
that,  occasionally  they  will  wage  a  successful  war 
witii  the  tynint  for  a  proiligious  time.  Their 
plan  is  simply  to  create  an  artiCcIally-heatcd  at- 
mosphere wherever  they  may  choose  or  be  com- 
pelled to  go-  Tbeir  bedroom  is  beateil  bcfure  tbey 
Sup  stairs  at  night ;  their  breakCtst-room  is  heated 
fore  they  come  down  stairs  in  the  morning. 
Tbeir  clothing  is  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  defying 
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the  cold  at  every  point.  When  they  go  out  of 
doon  the  windows  of  the  cab  or  carriage  are  kept 
tightly  closed;  and  our  hothouse-plant  is  only  trans- 
terred  from  one  steaming  apai-tment  to  another. 
They  go  to  the  play  or  the  opera  when  the  theatre 
has  been  tborougUy  warmeA  by  the  pta  and  the 
andience ;  and  they  drive  home  again,  in  a  stuffed 
Tehicle,  to  a  hot  room.  With  a  Eufflcient  ijuantity 
of  shawls,  goloshes,  and  fur  mufflers,  and  with  con- 
siderable prudenL'C  and  attention,  it  is  wonderful 
bow  long  a  young  lady  will  mainlaio  this  sort  of  ex- 
istence,—  never  going  into  the  open  air,  never 
taking  any  exercise,  never,  in  fact,  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  Winter  unless  when  he 
punl«  crystal  ffems  on  her  bcdrooin-windows.  But 
■be  cannot  be  always  prepared.  There  is  some 
chance  moment  when  her  precautions  fail  her,  — 
some  delay  about  the  carriage,  and  she  is  standing 
in  a  vestibnle,  and  TCnter  rushes  in  and  grips  her 
by  the  throat.     The  doctor  is  again  called  into  ro- 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  rigor  of 
our  climate  directly  injures  the  feebler  constitutions' 
among  ua ;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  these  in- 
juries are  heightened,  and,  in  mmy  cases,  induced 
by  the  absum  svstem  on  which  we  try  to  avoid 
them.  To  inure'one's  self  to  cold —  even  on  the 
theory  that  the  "  bard  gray  weather  breed.4  hard 
Englishmen  "  —  is  a  wiser  and  safer  preventive  than 
the  elaboratioD  of  artllicial  means,  which  arc  sure  to 
fail  in  some  particular  emergency.  The  coaxing  of 
the  circulation  to  the  extremities  by  repeated  and 
constant  exercise  is  a  much  handier  form  of  remedy 
than  chilblain-lotion ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  other 
good  results  than  the  mere  protection  of  the  system 
against  cold.  The  life  that  is  led  by  the  majority 
of  the  young  girls  of  our  upper  clashes  offers  »  gen- 
eral invitation  to  nil  sorts  of  diseases,  but  mom  es- 
pecially to  consumption.  The  life  is  an  unnatural 
one,  and  could  only  be  rendered  safe  by  a  series  of 
precautions  which  arc  totally  impossible.  We  are 
more  the  creatures  of  climate  Iban  many  people 
are  willing  to  acknowliMl<!e,  and  it  is  a  very  dubious 
question  whether  our  eSbrts  to  subvert  the  infld- 
ences  of  the  climate  in  which  we  live  —  even  when 
these  efforts  are  conMstent  —  are  attended  by  per- 
manently good  results.  Of  course;  it  is  very  hard 
to  draw  the  exact  line  at  which  we  ought  to  ceaso 
interlbring  with  the  elements  aroun<l  us, —  for  that 
we  must  protect  ourselves  against  the  jnclemciiey 
of  the  weather  no  one  is  fool  enough  to  deny.  The 
line  must  alter  with  dilTerenees  in  consbtution. 
But  in  no  case  can  we  admit  that  the  present  almost 
universal  practice  of  shirking  the  har<l  weather  is 
the  method  by  whicli  we  can  best  paralyze  its  of- 
'  fects.  Face  the  Di:vil,  and  he  will  fly  from  vou  ; 
face  the  cold,  and  it  will  ce^ua  to  hurt  jou.  The 
toitjon  of  the  blooit  is  a  recognized  fact  in  medical 
science ;  but  we  ought  to  improve  its  circulation  by 
tlic  jnost  natnrol  means  in  our  power. 


KASSALA : 

ITPTIAK   OCTPOST  IK   ADVSSIXIA. 

KA9BALA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tako.  in 
Abyssinia,  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
frontier  in  its  most  central  point,  and  situated  upon 
a  river  well  supplied  with  fresh  water  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  vear  —  the  Mareb,  or  Khor  al 
Gash  — borders  on  Uie  province  of  Basa,  or  Bas^. 
which  corresponds  in  part  to  tlie  ancient  Auxame, 
and  through  which  country  a  route  is  practdcablc 


into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia.  The  town  itself  ii 
fortified,  being  the  principal  arsenal  and  garrUoa 
of  Eastern  Upper  Egypt,  and  from  si.i  tu  cigbt 
thooaand  troops  ate  usually  quartered  in  the  district 
Many  of  these  are,  however,  natives  of  Suilnn,  and 
not  always  well  affected,  —  in  fact,  at  ^ines  in  open 
mutiny  against  the  government  iu  whcxw  service 
they  are  employed.  The  surtouniiing  coyntry  is 
al.40  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  wacliku  Arabs, 
subject  to  the  Egyptian  government,  but  whose 
all^ianco  is  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

kassaln  is  situated  on  a  nearty  level  plain, 
wntei'ed  by  tributaries  to  the  Khor  al  Giu.1i,  mar^by 
durina;  the  rainy  season,  and  arid  at  the  dry  seisuo, 
but  still  clad  in  parts  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  other  permanent  vegetation,  and  probably 
always  more  or  less  fertile.  Tliis  plain  is  backed  ta 
the  south  by  a  group  of  naked  granilv  rorks^  whicli 
rise  abruptly  out  of  the  surrounding  luvel,  anil 
tower  to  a  considerable  height,  assmning  the  most 
fantastic  shapes.  These  rocks  arc  known  as  the 
Jebel  Ka.'oaln.  Tlie  same  plain  extends  to  souiu 
distance  to  the  cast,  where  is  the  town  of  Snbde- 
rat,  on  the  Khor  e!  Mah,  or  the  "  river-bed  with 
ivater,"  —  a  significant  name  in  this  region  of 
drought,  —  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mub- 
ran  chain,  as  stony  and  arid-looking  as  Jcbcl  K.ts- 
sala,  and  with  as  stei-n,  but  not  quite  so  varied  an 
outline. 

There  are  quadrangular  barracks  without  the 
town  in  the  garilens  to  the  eaift.  and  on  the  caravan 
route  to  Suakim,  which  route  is  further  prutccled 
by  a  garrison  at  Agahl,  near  KUik,  —  a  town  or 
hunting  station  also  situated  on  the  Ehor  al  Gnsit, 
which  IS  itself  a  tributary  at  certain  sca.sons  to  the 
Black  Nile,  at  others  loses  itself  in  mirshes,  which 
were  the  old  hunting-grounds  for  elephauU  in  the 
time  of  the  Ftolemys,  and  at  others  is  a  mcra  dry 
bed,  from  which,  however,  water  is  said  to  ha  e^Wy 

Brocurable  by  boring.  There  are  also  birmcks  for 
lashi-Bozuk  (men  without  a  head  or  chief),  of 
in'cgular  native  cavalry,  and  for  police,  wliliiu  the 
town,  near  the  Suakim  catc.  Outside  the  town  ii 
a  market  Ibr  camels  anu  other  beasts  of  bunlen,  as 
also  a  large  space  reserved  for  the  cne;imp;iient  if 
Iladandawa,  Uallunga,  and  Jiyalin,  or,  hy  cllijisi!, 
Jalyn  Arabs.  The  more  powerful  tribee  of  tlie 
Shukariyah  and  Bisharyn  Ai-abs  do  not  np|>ejr  to 
frequent  the  iuarkct|  but  a  few  Tiikriiri  iicgrots 
from  the  region  of  Katarif  find  their  way  thil!n*r- 

Massawali  unit  Kassata  are  the  existing  outjisi'ts 
of  tlie  Turks  in  their  encro.'tchments  upon  .".  iiw- 
pie  whom  Karl  Riusell,  iu  his  despatch  of  M^r 
20,  I8C2,  described  as  members  of  a  Chri=li.w 
Cliurch  in  siiiritual  communion  with  the  Estji!>lisb^-d 
Church  of  Lnpland,  and  yet  whom  the  Purtu  n-f- 
sisted,  when  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  Mooro.  i:,i^ly!i 
consuls  at  Jerusalem,  vindicated  their  rights  l.>  t!ieir 
ancient  convent  in  the  Holy  City,  in  designaring  s5 
Copts  and  Eay.iiis,  —  that  Is  to  say,  Cbnsti.-.n  aiib- 
jccts. 

Mr.  Finn,  indeed,  long  ago  pointed  out  that,  in 
order  lo  afford  to  the  Abi-ssinians  any  efhcieat  ptv 
tection  against  their  powerful  enemies  and  (ipi'"^ 
sdra,  it  would  be  ncces?ary  to  procure  their  ri'copn)- 
tion  by  the  Porte  as  foreigner,  and  as  undi;r  British 
protec^on ;  fbretclling,  what  has  Hneo  oci'urml, 
that,  unless  this  could  be  done,  they  would  be  di'- 
prived  of  their  property  in  Jerusalem  in  fnvor  of 
the  Copts,  with  whcoi,  according  to  Consul-GcnerJ 
Eldridge,  the  Turkish  authorities  persisted  in  trf»l- 
ing  them  as  identical,  and  obstinately  dcaivd  the 
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We  haie  already  had  oceation  to  explain  the 
ori^n  of  ui  act  ot*  injustice  which  go  grievouily 
imtawd  the  Emperor  of  Abjwiaia  against  tiie 
Eogtiii].  in  tbe  abrupt  diimunal  of  the  Coptic  nbuna, 
or  patriarch,  from  the  court  of  Abys^jni^  We 
hare  also  shown  that,  nlthougli  tbe  Aby.'aini.in 
Church  is  in  spirituiJ  commaaiou  with  tlie  Coptic, 
it  is  not  Coptic,  nor  are  the  Abyssinians  Copts.  It 
remains  to  show,  then,  that'tbe  possc&sion  of  the 
lioe  of  coontiT  extending  from  SuHkim  and  Massa- 
wsli  by  Kassala  to  Kalarif — so  minutely  and  care- 
fuUy  described  by  Carl  Graf  Kroctcow  von  Wieke- 
rode  on  the  occoMon  of  big  visit  to  the  missionariei 
at  Mattamah,  as  also  by  Sir  S.  W.  Baker  — does 
not  io  any  way  constitute  the  people  of  Abyssinji 
"  rayaha ''  or  subjects  of  the  Forte.  A  moment's 
^ance  at  tbe  map  is  suflicient  to  establish  this 
important  facL  It  has  no  historicnl  or  political 
basis  Dpoa  wbicb  it  can  be  made  to  rely,  and,  even 
on  tlie  line  hero  descnbed,  the  tunuro  of  the  Turks 
i*  only  local  and  limited;  at  Katarif  and  Tomat 
only  nominal,  and  without  the  IbrtiGed  precincts  of 
Kamaix,  Uasaawah,  and  a  few  gtber  strong  places, 
Tirtoally  noU  and  void,  not  so  much  from  the  hos- 
tiE^  ot  tbe  Abyasinians,  with  whom  tiiay  only 
oocauonall^  come  in  contact,  but  from  that  of  their 
own  co-teligionaries,  the  Arabs,  by  whom  they  are 

In  tb«  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  journey  up  the 
Black  Nile,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sliukariyah 
Arabs,  Tariously  deugnatcd  as  Mek  Nimmur  and 
Meiek  Nimr,  or  KitQUU)-,  —  that  is,  "  king,  leopard, 
or  panther,"  —  being  a  vassal  of  Thcodorua,  be 
maintained  a  constant  guerilla  wgffnre  against  the 
Tnrks,  aatit  Tusiii  Gubazi,  one  of  the  principal 
Abyminian  chiefs  in  rebellion  aguinst  the  emperor, 
■lew  him,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Turiu.  Tbu 
chief  thns  maltreated  by  his  Abyaaiuian  friends  was 
Km  and  sacceKor  of  the  Melek  Nimr.  who  burnt 
lanael  Pasba,  the  son  of  itluhamriiad  All,  during  the 
fint  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  Tussu  Giibazi  accusuil 
him  of  constantly  intricuing  and  fomenting  quarrels 
between  'Fhcodwos  and  tbe  Turks,  and  of  being,  in 
a  gieac  degree,  the  cause -of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  English  by  Tbeodorus ! 

"  Divide  et  impera,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
upon  this  act  of  border  treachery,  has  always  been 
tbe  maxim  of  the  Egyptian  Turks  in  their  inceisant 
advance  towards  the  south.  The  miserable  result 
at  this  iolcmecine  warfare  has,  doubtless,  been,  ere 
diia,  tbe  annexation  of  tlie  tract  of  country  markcil 
on  the  map  as  Meick  Niiur's  territory  ;  whilst  TuK'ii 
Gubazi's  blind  affection  Ibr  his  Mussulman  neigh- 
bon  will  only  have  served  to  open  to  them  b  road 
into  tbe  very  heart  of  Abyssinia,  thereby  odiling  to 
the  political  comtnnations  already  more  than  sulQ- 
oently  oomerous.  For,  be  it  remarked,  that  if,  as 
hat  brcn  said,  tlie  Egyptians  intend  to  place  an  stf 
my  of  observation  ou  the  frontJcts  of  Abyssiniu, 
pending  the  settling  of  English  ililliculties  with  its 
emperor,  tbe  main  points  at  their  dispM^l  are  pre- 
cisely those  here  relerred  to,  —  Mdssawah,'  Kitrania, 
and  Katarif,  —  and  how  far  beyond  these  points  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  say,  for,  as  Sayyid  Faaba  was 
fond  of  boasting,   the  limits  of  E^pt  are  ao  very 

It  is  tbe  saine  on  the  Blue  Nile  as  it  is  on  tbe 
Kack  Nile,  and  to  which  latter  Kawala  la  the  Turk- 
iafa  key.    Ibe  celebrated  kingdom  of  Senaar,  bow 


no  longer  in  existence,  was  not  subjected  by  the 
Egyptian*  without  a  fierce  straggle,  which,  in  some 
outlying  districls,  is  still  maintained,  and  Mr.  Dul^on 
assures  us  that  even  those  who  have  submitted  still 
bear  a  deep  hale  i^ainst  their  oppressors.  It  was 
the  knowled^  of  their  avoi-sion  which  partly  in- 
duced the  Kmg  of  Abyssinia  to  send  his  tliruaten-  ' 
ing  message  to  the  Paaha  of  EgJ'P^'  stating  that,  as 
Euiperor  of  Ettiiopia,  ho  had  a  right  to  the  domin- 
ions of  bis  ancestors,  —  ineaninj^  thereby  Seiinar,  . 
and  cveu  Dongola.  Achmct  .Ibu  Sin,  Sultan  of  the 
Shukariynli  Anibs,  was  one  of  the  last  to  hold  ont, 
in  ancient  Meroe,  ngainst  the  Egyptian  invasion ; 
but  *'  the  grand  old  patijarcli,"  as  he  has  been  ilesig- 
nated,  is  now  nilcr,  under  the  Turks,  of  all  tlic  Arab 
trit<csanll>eIthckNile._ 

It  was  for  (:oJhg  to  Kassida  and  holding  inter- 
course with  the  Turks  of  tliat  out-port  that  Consul 
Cameron  in  part  incun-cd  the  ditipleasure  of  The- 
odorus.  One  of  the  cbiufcharges  Drought,  indeed, 
by  tlic  King  of  Abyssinia  against  the  English  con- 
sul was,  that  in.'ileail  of  going  to  Maasawah,  after 
h'ls  lirst  visit  to  his  majesty,  he  went  among  the 
Turics,  who  were  his  enemies  (viz.  to  KacsaU).  "I 
Suppose,"  remarked  Cameron  npon  this,  "  as  beii^ 
in  tbe  Egyptian  t«rritary,  as  bo  conaidei*  that  his 
quarrel  with  the  Turks  is  limited  to  £^pt,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Turkey."  And  he  (Cameron) 
"  abused  him.  while  there."  Upon  which  the  consul 
observes,  "  Uow,is  not-known."  Mr.  Flad  also,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarondon,  in  which  he  at- 
tributes all  th<3  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the 
Europeans  in  Abyssinia  to  one  Bardel,  a'  French- 
man, (tctiula  the  following  conversation  :  — 

"  A'i'ni;.  —  ^Vhat  for  did  yon  go  to  my  enemies  to 
Kassala  V 

"  Ccisu'  Caiatron.  — '  Some  Arab  tribes  have 
stolen  coirs  fi-om  Hamarin  (tbe  Uamraa  Snonl- 
hunters  of  Baker),  and  I  went  down  to  Kassala  to 
speak  to  tho.E^'yptian  government  that  they  most. 
be  restored. 

"  King.  —  It  was  not  j-oor  business  to  interfere. 
Who  told  you  to  do  so  ?  Neither  I  myself,  nor 
your  queen,  gave  you  orders  to  go  down  to  Kas- 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers  how  ea- 
gerly the  Sccrot-iry  and  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AlTdirs,  roprescnting  the  late  govern- 
ment, listened  to  repudiate  all  connection  with 
Consul  Ciuueron's  eccentric  movements ;  but  to 
seriously  attribute  the  hcatilit^  of  the  emperor  to 
such  a  cause,  however  much  it  may  have  excited 
his  jealousy  and  an^r,  would  be  to  iniore  all  tbe 
various  phases  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings  for  tbe 
past  f<;w  years,  —  bis  various  excuses  for  putting 
the  dilTerent  Europeans  in  chains  being  manifestly 
of  so  frivolous  a  character  as  to  cover  a  deeper  ob- 
jiic:t,  tlie  possible  basis'  of  which  nay  be  found  in 
Mr-  Find's  communication,  td  the  effect  that  Bardel 
re|iortcd  in  Ahysania  that  the  English  government 
would  send  no  answer  to  tbe  king,  because  they 
liked  the  Egyptians  butter  than  bim  ;  that  he  "  put 
the  existing  suspicion  agiunst  Mr.  Rassam  and  the 
English  government  into  the  heart  of  the  king,  and 
bad  advised  him  to  take  hostages  Irom  England, 
else  they  would  revenge  themselves,  oAer  they  have 
liberalei!  their  subjects." 

Colonel 'Mere  wether  notices  the  rumor  current  in 
Abyssinia  that  it  is  contemplated  by  the  Egyptian 
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Abyninia  for  the  purpose  of  settling  old  boandsry 
disputes,  and  fbr  further  operations,  u  Of)portniuty 
may  offer.  Colonel  Sir  H.  Green,  a  diittin^itbeu 
officer  of  the  Bombnj  tamj,  a\»o  aeaerts  that,  bang 
■t  Algiers,  he  saw  a  train  of  light  guns,  suitable  for 
mountain  warfare,  ready  for  embarkation.  These, 
ho  was  told,  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  Alexandria  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
government  in  its  projected  opierations  a^nst 
Abyssinia;  it  vas  abo  said  that  French  officers 
would  accompany  the  artillerj-,  to  assist,  and  to  do 
duty  with,  the  Egyptian  forces.-  Such  movements, 
when  offidal  inquiries  vrere  instituted  by  her  Majes- 
ty's gdyemment  in  France  and  in  Egypt,  were  natu- 
rally denied  and  repudiated.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  putting  such  in  force,  evp.n  if  ever  con- 
templated.' But  it  js  impoMible  not  to  see  in  the 
clamors  of  Monsieur '1e  Comte  du  Bisson,  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  as. ft  result  of  the  invasion  of  Abyssinia, 
the  Red  Sea  will  become  an  English  lake,  and  the 
piercing  of  the  isthmus  will  have  been  carried  out 
tbr  the  benefit  of  the  same  country,  added  to  the 
recont  rumors  of  the  leasing  of  the  railway  from 
Alexandria  to  Snez  by  a  French  company,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  raier  of  "Kpay  and  his  people  to 
Romanism,  under  the  promise  of  F,rench  protection, 
bow  strong  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  England  is  in 
respect  to  the  regions  now  in  question,  England, 
once  in  possession  of  Abyssinia,  could,  indeed,  con- 
trol the  l^te  of  Egypt,  for  more  than  even  were  her 
supremacy  at  sea  placed  upon  a  more  indubitable 
foundation  than  it  really  is.  it  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  France,  which  has  always  looked  upon 
the  long  valley  of  the  Kile  as  her  natural  le^tcy 
upon  the  breaking  np  of  the  Muhammadan  Empire, 
should  view  oven  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Abyssinia  by  the  Bnfjlisb  with,  feelings  of  distriut 
and  ill-concealed  hostility.  ■ 

Upon  such  a  delicate  question  we  can  only  say 
with  the  vetenin  traveller  and  missionary  Krapf, 
whom  we  are  glad  to  seo  has  got  an  appointment 
on  the  expedition,  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  government  will  not  overlook  the  present 
rightful  opportunity  of  iaterferiug  with  that  dis- 
tracted and  unfortunate  country,  which  hiis  all 
things  but  an  eatightened  and  good  ruler.  I  feel 
most  sorry  that  England  must  act  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner against  Abyssinia,  which  lias  received  nothing 
but  benefits  from  the  English.  England  has  sent 
costly  presents  to  the  rulers  of  Tigray,  through  Mr. 
Salt ;  of  Shoa,  through  Major  Harris ;  and  of  Am- 
hara,  through  Bas  Ali.  Besides,  England  Hak  sev- 
eral times  prevented  Muhammad  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  from  conquerini'  Abysainia.  And  now  this 
very  Englund  is  compelled  to  assume  a  hostile  at- 
titude agmnst  a  country  which  ungratefully  is 
pai'ning  away  the  hand  of  friendship.  But  it  must 
come  so  in  order  that  Eastern  AfVici  should  be 
drawn  into  the  world's  movement,  and  that  England 
should  be,  f^inst  her  will,  compelled  to  be  on  her 

Sard,  and  to  secure  her  standing-point  in  the 
id  Sea  and  her  avenues  to  India,  when  the  great 
on  with  the  tremendous 
-perhaps  at  no  dbtant 


Oriental 

waves   of  a   ra^n^ 

Eassala  has  not  been  unlucky  to  Consnl  Cameron 
alone.  It  has  not  been  a  bed  of  roses  to  its  Egyp- 
tian holders.  When  Rassam  was  at  Ka-s-sala,  on  his 
way  to  the  emperor,  there  had  been  not  long  pre- 
viously a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Siidan  troops  ; 
and  ifasstun  was  detained  nt  the  same  place,  "  on 
account  of  tbe  great  objection  Urn  Sitdan  ?ameleers 


seemed  to  have  agunst  wrviiig  GnropeMU  or  Turks." 
(Blue  Book,  pace  5.) 

_  The  town,  which  at  the  tJme  of  Sir  S.  W.  Baker's 
visit  contained  a  population  of  eight  thousand  souls, 
exclusive  of  military,  was  almost  deserted.  Of  fiNir 
regiments  that  had  mutinied,  about  eight  hun- 
dred men  only  had  escaped  destruction.  These  had 
been  seized  and  imprisoned,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  they  were  so  inadequately  provided 
for,  that  they  were  dying  in  great  numbers,  and  in- 
stead of  their  remains  receiving  proper  interment, 
they  were  siiffered  to  be  thrown  in  ditches  outside 
the  town  fbr  the  hyienas  to  devour.  Whilst  R^issam 
was  riding  one  afliemoon  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
he  saw  three  bodies  of  wretched  mntineer«  in  this 
sickening  state.  That  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mutineers  left  the  place, 
and  Bought  refuge  amongst  the  more  |>eaceab)e 
neighboring  tribes.  There  were  no  eatables  to  be 
had  in  the  place  save  barl  meat  and  miller^  and  even 
the  highest  Turkish  officials  had  not  tasted  anything 
but  bread  made  of  that  grain' for  the  Isst  live  months. 
Besides  the  anarchy  and  blooiUhed,  K;ui.SRm  also 
describes  cholera  and  deadly  fuven  as  being  the 
scourge  of  the  place  from  the  month  of  July  to 
October ;  and  even  while  he  was  there  in  Novem- 
ber, 18G5,  nesu-ty  one  tenth  of  the  garrisoa  was  laid 
np  with'one  kind  of  disease  or  another. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  also  admits  the  exue'oding  un- 
healthiness  of  Kassala  during  the  wet  season,  which 
commences  in  June  and  continues  until  the  middle 
of  September.  A  peculiar  fly  (the  Siriil.  —  the 
orin;inaI  Beelzebub)  also  appears  with  the  first  mips, 
which,  destroy  all  domestic  ftnimab,  "  anil  would 
utterly  vanquish  an  army  by  annihilating  the  beasts 
of  transport."  ^cnce  the  Arabs  migrate  with  timr 
flocks  and  herds  at  that  season,  and  congregate  in 
the  desert  about  Guzurajnp  or  GUz-R^ijup,  ninety- 
six  miles  north  of  Kassaio,  which  at  that  reason 
abounds  in  pasturage,  is  extremely  healthy  and  free 
from  the  lly,  which  is  more  fatal  even  than  tlie  tsetse 
of  the  Zambesi. 

Yet  did  Sir  Samuel  Baker  advocate  thid  as  the 
line  of  approach  fbr  the  liberation  of  the  captives, 
upon  the  ground  that  Suakim  is  the  most  available 
port,  and,  being  under  an  Egyptian  govomor.  any 
number  of  camels  could  be  collected  from  llic  Arab 
tribes,  with  the.neces.'iary  water^iins  lor  the  donert 
journey,  and  that  it  is  the  point  from  whii^h  ra.liutc 
the  regular  caravan  routes  to  Kassala,  and  (he  di- 

xt  route  for  all  milit:iry  operations  from  i'.-.:vpt.. 

int  he  at  the  same  time  advocated  the  aiivauci-  of 
division  from  Khartiim  by  tlie  Blue  Hilc.  ihe  M;t' 
tnmraab.orchief  townof  Kallabat,  and  the  pniici|uil 
market  of  the  west  of  Abyssinia.  Abyssinia  was,  lii; 
argued,  to  be  nttiickeil  from  the  entire  line  of  the 
Egyptian  frontiar,  with  two  distinct  Ba.w  £iv  'ijiers- 
tions,  —  Khartui.1  and  KassaU.  Theoi!ii-.>  ..'..uM 
be  taken  in  tlic  rear  by  a  division  at  Fazn;;>lii.  with 
which  place  there  is  steam  communifiii' 'n  Irjui 
Khartiim,  "and  his  retreat  cut  off,"  whih- ku  ad- 
vance of  fonr  thousand  Indian  troops,  from  'v"«aU 
into  Tigray,  would  form  a  nuclens  for  the  ii'iH'U  al- 
ready in  arms  against  the  king  to  rally  ar,i:iiiU. 

Mr.  Dufion  was  also  inclined  to  advoi-nte  the 
same  line  of  approach,  on  account  of  the  facilities 
of  road  and  tr«nsport,  and  of  the  assistance  tlint  . 
would  be  derived  from  the  coKipcrafion  of  rhc  Egyp- 
tians and  of  tiiu  Arab  tribes  hostile  ti>  Al<yi<siiiia- 
But,  laying  a«de  the  many  objections  which  present 
themselves  to  an  intimate  alliance  with  E^'vpt,  the 
excuse  it  would  afford  for  the  Turks  overrunning  » 


Chiiiusa  coDQ&y,  and  the  vampUcatiuiu  it  mulil 
brii^  about  witL  other  £uropeaa  powen,  equally 
nroog  objedjons  present  themselves  in  the  di^caiict; 
oT  the  propoaed  line  to  tbe  nsal  basu  of  operationa, 
which  moU  be  Aden  aad  the  Red  Sea.     It  is  pi-e- 


nusc'of  Von  Wiokerode's  journey  from  Suakrm  bv 
Ea»^  to  KalUbat,  «ill  feul  that  the  rood,  althou^k 
saiil  to  present  some  iacilitiea,  is  one  which  would 
abo  prount  many  difficulties  aod  sources  of  priva- 
lioa:  aad,  nhat  is  worse,  as  the  invading  force 
would  have  admitUdlj^  Co  advance  from  KaSaU  hy 
Tipij  into  Ambant,  it  would  not  only  in  reality 
piD  Duthing  by  a  lonj;  march  of  twenty  days,  but 
It  aoul'l  be  farther  olT  froui  the  scene  of  operations 
It  tbe  expiTiitioa  of  that  march  thau  whcu  landing 
U  ZiAi  or  Adule,  or  at  almost  any  point  of  the 
au:4  suutJi  of  Aaueslcy  Bay. 

IV  iHf^'pcians,  holding  as  they  do  Faz-oghlu,  in 
Senkar,  would   be  just  as  much  a  check  upon  The- 
.  odorus'i  relieat  with  hia  prisoners  into  his  native 
'  bHatuuj  of  Kuara,  or  K'.rara,  aa  an  Anglo-Indian 
Ibicc  wodii  be  in  tbe  same  hot  and  unheidthy  val- 
ley of  the  Blue  Nile.     It  is  to  be  feared   that  no 
aoouDtuf  dcuioosLratioDS  on  the  latter  river,  or  its 
tributaries,  would  prevent  a  successful  retreat  soutb 
of  Lake  Tzana.     The  ooly  hopes  that  can   bt 
dol^vil  in  of  such  not  being  carried  .out  lie  in 
'  boMility  of  the  ij«oplB  of  Shoa,of  Gojam,  aud  oftlie 
I   Galks,  10  the  Emperor  Theodorus ;  and  as  tii  the 
;  ppociacuofKoaiaiit  could  be  invadeil, if  necessary, 
'  with  greater  facility  from  the  populous,  fertile,  and 
kiltliy  regions  around  .Lake  Tzaua,  than  from  tJie 
Egjrptian  Bide,  or  Irom  tbe  low  valleys  of  the  tribu- 
tarns  to  the  Blue  Nihi. 

Kniiiilj  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay,  fourteen 
lOBiitrvu  feet  high,  Etrenirtbencil  by  several  embra- 
■ms  aa>l  b^istions,  a  gate  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the 
WW,  being  the  entrances  to  the  fortress  and  capital 
rf  Iht  knd  of  Taka.  The  shores  of  the  Khor  al 
Gash  are  distant  one  hundred  and  lifty  leet  from  the 
■■U  on  Uie  west  of  the  town,  the  space  intervening 
'  between  the  bed  of  tbe  river  and  the  wall  being  oc- 
apicJ  by  nulnberB  of  straw  huts  and  gardens,  in 
.  Vwh  live  a  tribe  of  Tukruri  negroes  and  their 
chief  The  Hadandawa,  Halunga,  and  Jiyalin  Arabs 
ire  imoD?  the  wandering  tribes  settled  on  the  north, 
•hili:  tu  the  right  of  the  eastern  gate  is  a  Uospital 
anl  furtilied  barracks,  with  the  ruins  of  niany  former 
'oil'lings :  and  upon  the  south  .side  are  again  huts, 
loiti.  iiwJeos,  and  cultivated  lic^lds.  Tlie  majestic 
Jtbel  Kaa»ala,  rising  in  stupendous  masses  three 
Ibouaiid  feet  above  tbe  levef  of  the  eiirth,  is  about 
i^ne  milcj  off,  a  ibrest  of  palms  eternally  green  en- 
ttaJzz  the  great  ragged  suiniults,  like  a  verdant 
naiii  on  thd  hoarj  head  of  an  old  man.  Behind 
tUf  D'i  sand-plaint  to  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Mokran  hills, 
■liil«  tiiU  more  ramote  ore  the  points  of  Sabdirat, 
U-gailao.  and  a  few  barren  rocu.  Among  them  is 
*«  Aba  Garni,  or  "  Father  of  Camels." 

Thi'  inner  town  of  Kassala  is  situated  on  a  loi^ 
?Uin,  baring  in  the  centre  an  og>ea  square,  sur- 
loBQiled  by  mnd  walls,  the  rest  divideil  int^i  narrow, 
"JTifuIar  streets  of  dirty  houses,  harems,  shops,  and 
w  fptemment  offices.  The  Lktter  consists  of  the 
^an,  or  reception-room  of  the  governor,  tbe 
!»**ffit«,  tbe  treasury,  the  prison,  the  guarJ- 
ywo,  the  magazines,  and  tbe  stables.  The  divan 
•  aj^fioched  fey  some  ill-made  steps,  conducting  to 
UK  auilience-chamber  through  a  long  ante-room, 
pBsnllj  filled  with  loldiets,  servants,  and  slaves. 


The  andlence-chamber   is   twenty  yards  long  and 

fifteen  yards  brott<l,  being  built  of  clay,  with  a 
floor  of  the  sama  mode  p.:rfectl^  flat,  ami  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  often  sprinkled  with  water. 
Kound  the  walls  runs  a  baut  of  earth,  covered 
with  palm-mats.  The  governor  sits  upon  a  raised 
couch,  the  scribe  crouched  on  tbe  ground  at  his 
feet  writing,  and  every  one  umoking  without  re- 
Btmint,  or  without  any  broach  of  etjiiuette. 

The  post-office  has  two  or  three  wiistched  steps 
leading  to  a  jilatform  destitute  of  b^lu^tcrs,  nine 
feet  long  and  four  feet  broad. .  At  tbe  end  of  this 
is  a  clumsy  dour,  nailed  together,  standing  open 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  closed  with  a  padlock. 
The  olBcc  consists  of  a  s:duon  built  of  mud,  twenty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad.  'Witbin  stands  two 
large  chests,  with  cramp-irons  and  padlocks;  one 
for  the  letters  that  have  arrived,  the  other  for  those 
to  be  despatched,  Two  young  men,  who  sinoke 
gay-colored  puper  cigarettes,  have  the  manageuicnt, 
and  they  will,  on  tne  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
write  any  description  of  letter,  address,'  or  other 
composition.  There  are  also  j'oiing  scribes,  boys 
who  draw  up  petitions  fur  the  begging  Iladandiiwaa, 
on  the  receipt  of  one  or  two  piastres.  The  letter  is 
then  handed  to  the  father  or  uncle  of  the  young 
writer,  and  if  any  mistake  is  discovered  it  is  re- 
turned, and  tbe  little  rascal  will,  after  much  bar- 
gaining,  protjure  a  second  fee  of  one  and  a  half 
piastres  fur  the  alteration. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
much  the  ignorant  natives  are  in  the  power  of  the 
grasping,  deceitful  officials;  and  as  tnose  seeking 
retribution  seldom  receive  it,  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
desert  shun  the  town,  the  crafty  officials,  and  hungry 
soldiers. 

The  market  is  held  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
and  supplies,  besides  articles  of  food,  spices,  pepper, 
and  tiKiocco,  in  tbe  open  booths,  also  European 
goods,  tools,  earthenware,  china,  Turkish  stioes, 
collee,  sugar,  soap,  tarbuscbes,  knives,  small  look- 
ing-glasses, scissor),  and  watches,  at  extravag:Lnt 
prices..  Matches  from  a  manufactory  at  Vienna  are 
to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  they  are  oden  spoiled. 
Among  tbe  native  products  there  are  a  li:*  ve^e-' 
tables,  fruits,  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  dhurra,  gum,  skins, 
biincj',  ivory  and  wax.  Tbe  Jiyaliu  Arabs  are 
deeply  involved  in  a  secret  sale  of  slaves,  and  trans- 
portation of  them  to  Suakim  and  Jiddah.  Progress 
IS  difficult  in  the  market-place,  as  a  patii  has  to  be 
forced  through  a  stream  of  dark-colored  people, 
the  greater  number  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
uncovered,  and  urmed  mlh  sticks  and  gleaming 
lances.  Here  some  people  offer  straw  mats,  wliicb 
are  spread  out  on  the  ground  for  inspection  ;  tbei-c, 
piled  up  in  littie  licaps,  is  some  tob^^cco  for  sale,  and 
perhaps  four  or  five  dark  people  of  the  wilUernesa 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  cowering  near 
them. 

Other  dealers  have  dried  dates  in  leathern  bags, 
while  under  the  shade  of  a  few  palm-leavee  will.Xe 
seen  one  or  two  old  black  women  selling  sour  milk 
in  dark  porous  jara,  fluid  butter,  and  common  oil 
in  bolties..  Running  messengers,  itinerant  dealers, 
ofScers  quietly  watching  the  trading,  busy  mer- 
chants, and  common  soldiers,  saunter  about.  Now 
and  then  a  camel  or  a  mule  will  push  through  the 
croivd,  and  not  unfrequently  a  Sght  takes  place, 
when  the  two  parties  abuse  each  other  vehemently; 
but  they  do  not  use  their  sticks  or  lances.  Young 
and  old  beggars  are  plentiful,  but  pck-poeketiug  ta 
not  in  vogue  among  this  thieving  people,  although 
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robbing   from    the    stalU 


activity.  Hey  ftre  the  places  of  aB»einblr  for  every 
grade  of  society,  as,  from  iho  Moslem  law,  eTejT- 
one  who  ean  pay  may  enior,  —  a  custom  very  dis- 
i^^eable  to  tne  European.  Some  of  the  guesU  sit 
crosa-Ic^ed  on  the  grounil.  .othen  recline  on  the 
couches,  filliDg  the  shady  but  dirty  veranda  nilh 
many  curioiu  groups.  Ooe  will  be  composed  of 
several  turbaned  officers  playinjj  at  dominoes,  while 
police,  with  swords  and  long  pistols  in  their  belts, 
a  smartly  dressed  Armenian  peUlcr,  and  a  dissolute, 
fpy.isy  uative,  exacting,  in  his  ch.iracter  of  saint, 
re-spcctful  salutation  from  the  rest  will  fjrm  another. 
Beggars  drive  a  flourialiinf;  business  here,  and  an 
soon  as  they  have  accumulated  five  paras,  they  will 
sit  down,  without  hesitation,  next  to  a  man  clothed 
in  a  bright  silk  or  snow-white  robe,  from  whom 
riiey  have  probably  solicited  alms,  and  complacently 
drink  their  coffee.'  One  or  two  women  of  doubtful 
reputation,  with  loose,  voluminous  dresses,  and 
many  gold  and  silver  riiiga  and  buckles,  smoke 
their  water-pipes  (shish)  with  uncovered  faces. 

An  ordinary  room  is  ten  j'ards  lone,  and  about 
the  same  broad,  while  the  height  may  be  estimated 
at  about  seven  yanls.  A  door  that  will  hanlly 
close,  tno  large  openings  for  windows,  coarse,  yellow 
mud  walls,  the  ceding  of  the  unhewn  trunks  of  palm- 
trees,  and  along  the  walls  a  bank  of  earth  two  feet 
high,  complete  the  skctcli.  The  inmates  of  such  a 
room  are  lizards  seven  inches  in  length,  large  black 
ants,  some  hairy  tamntutas,  and  perhaps  a  scorpion. 
The  fireplace  is  in  the  court  before  the  house,  and 
there  all  the  cooking  is  performed. 

It  is  moat  difficult  to  carry  back  the  present  race 
of  people  to  thar  proj>er  origin  from  the  language 
alone,  the  mixture  of  speech  and  borrowed  wonJs 
rendering  tfie  siftinjf  of  foreign  property  a  hard 
task.  All  certain  historical  reminiscences  are  lost 
among  these  wandering  predatory  people,  and  from 
the  language,  mannen,  and  eustoms  only  can  we  as- 
certain in  what  degree  of  relationship  arc  the 
diflercnt  tribes.  The  manners,  traditions,  and  laws 
nil  point  to  the  pretlominance  of  Arabian  blood  in 
Eastern  Sudan,  and  the  idea  is  supported  by  the 
peculiaritiesin  the  structure  of  the  body.  Of  course 
much  of  the  Nuba  or  negro  clement  is  disseminated 
by  slaves  and  prisoners  captured  in  war,  but  they 
always  hold  an  inferior  position.  The  inhabitants 
of  Kassala  and  of  .\|.gaclan  are  of  «  pale-brown 
complexion.  The  men  nre  more  powerful  than  the 
Hadandawas,  hut  have  the  same  immcnpc  bend  in 
the  bai'k,  well-formeil  banils  and  tiiet.  thick  lips, 
high  cheekbones,  and  eyes  plneud  aslant  in  the 
head.  Many  wear  a  massive  silver  ring  in  their 
prominent  ears,  and  their  cl()tliin|'  is  nothing  be- 
yond a  piece  of  woollen  stuff,  and  sandals  to  protect 
their  feet 

Tlie  Tiikriiri,  or  natives  of  Bomu  and  Kurdufan, 
are  of  moderate  height  and  slender  form,  but  with 
great  muscular  jiower.  The  largn  protrudinfj 
mouth,  broiid  lips,  wide  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and 
strong  hands  and  feet,  complete  the  type  of  a  gen- 
uine African  people.  The  head,  closely  shaved  by 
tlie  men,  is  inclined  to  a  point  at  the  top.  and 
weighty  at  the  bai'k,  which,  with  the  low  forehead, 
sbona  the  important  difference  between  the  light- 
colored  and  the  black  people.  The  women  have 
the  same  powerful  frame,  and  wear  their  hair, 
strongly  impr^nat^d  with  grease,  in  small  curls 


round  the  head,  sometimes  divided  twice  dowm  tbr 
middle.  They  also  insert  a  red  button  or  ■  nlvpr 
ring  in  the  nght  nostril.  Their  lai^  feet  ihirt 
arms,  and  stout  figures  are  far  from  graceful,  and 
inquisitiveness,  frivolity,  and  dis^pation  tnay  he 
read  in  the  faces  of  many.  The  three  last  i-hir- 
acteristics  are  particularly  striking,  as  tbev  arc  aa 
allowed  to  be  apparent  to  strangers  in  tlic  Arak 
Turkish,  and  Coptic  women.  On  the  other  ha.*:il, 
the  upright,  elastic  carriage  of  the  bareibottvl  wnm. 
en  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  slow,  lan^id  wa!J: 
of  the  Arab  women,  or  t"  the  difficult  movement  cf 
the  Turkish  women,  in  thejr  thick  veils  and  bUck 
ennas,  or  masks, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kunama,  or  Bam  (abo 
called  Sh.ingalbi,)  who  live.as  far  south  as  the  Setit 
the  frontier  of  Abyssini<i,  all  the  tri))es  recot;- 
tho  Islam,  and  according  to  Carl  vort  WliAe- 
rode,  all  observations  tend  to  prove  this  a.  religion 
especially  adapted  to  them,  the  spiritual  Christianitr 
finding  entrance  most  difficult.  The  Sudanese  wiH 
not  reflect.  Morality,  duty,  and  lo«e  arc  hardlf 
understood ;  and  other  obligations,  such  as  respert 
for  the  property  of  othets,  or  neighborly  love,  ir« 
troublesome  eompiihiion*.  The  free  son  of  the  div- 
ert finds  it  very  comfortable  to  murmur  a  prayrr, 
mechanically,  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  his  face  turned 
to  the  east ;  for  ih?  rest,  ho  docs  as  he  likes,  so  loag 
as  no  visible  power  forces  bim  to  do  otherwise.  In 
all  the  Arabian  races  it  is  the  outward  fonn,  and  not 
the  inner  meaning,  of  the  Islarii  that  has  penetrated  | 
to  the  people,  and  the  enforced  annuni  pilgrinis|!C  | 
to  Mekka.  with  all  it'<  fanaticism,  increases  the  vota- 
ries of  Muhammad  more  and  more,  without  aai 
help  of  missionaries.  The  teachings  of  Muhammsd 
are  pleasant,  easily  mastered,  and  in  every  wsy 
siiitalile  for  the  warm  country  and  its  inhallitiaii- 
The  climate  develops  the  body  more  rapidly,  makes 
the  blood  pulsate  ijuicker  through  the  veins,  and 
renders  the  people  passionate  and  sensual ;  therefore 
thcj-  will  adhere  to  the  outer  forms  of  a  religifiu 
which,  notwithstanding  its  requtrements,  places  no 
bridle  on  thi'ir  acts.  Eastern  hospitality  makes  inix 
superfluous;  but  it  is  not  conridereil  by  all  as  a  duly. 
but  merely  exeix;ised  because  it  is  a  custom,  and 
sometimes  in  a  very  nicganlly  nianner.  Th'S  praise- 
worthy custom  is  much  abused,  and  the  mnltiindf 
of  vagabonds  who  make  the  eountr}-  unsile,  live  by 
this  misins. 


ON  proposing: 

TitERE  is,  perhaps,  no  matter  of  universa]  humw    | 
interest  about,  which  so  little  is  known   .ts  nbmt 
Proposals.      This  b  all  the  more  sinf-iilar.  si*'n2    , 
that  the  materials  for  knowledge  ought  U>  bf  »o    ' 
very    abundant      All    knowledge   worth    harinff.    , 
nowadavs,  ought  to  be  scientific,  and  all  scientific 
knowledge,  deserving  the  name,  is  b.-tfcd  upon  co-  ■ 
pious  facts.     As  nearly  every  man  who  arrives  >t 
years  of  indiscretion  proposes  once  in  his  life.  *''^    \ 
many  men  propose  much  oftener.  it  follows,  tlutt  i) 
there  were  anything  like  an  enligiitened  and  jmiw- 
ous  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  this  partit'utw 
science,  it  would  soon  take  high  rank  amon?  ihfiw 
to  which  is  conceded  the  flattering  title  of  "  i-xkU" 
Having  once  olitained  onr  Science  of  Proposina  ■* 
could  tiien  proceed  to  constnict  the  Art  of  Pn>p*' 
ing,  and  could  lay  down  with  unerring  accurKV 
fixed  ruleti  for  the  guidance  of  ntankind.     When  to 
propose,  Where  to  propose,  and  How  to  proposf. 
would,  of  course,  furnish  the  three  main  divistous  of  , 
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ON  PKOPOSING. 


wluch  previil  on  these  poinU,  and  from  the  mel- 
ancholy mUbaps  which  daily  befall  adventurera  in 
the  art,  that  ne  are  far  from  having  Attained  so 
desirable  a  coDSuhimation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  aa^,  that  the  unhappy  being,  who  iitill  has 
to  pTopo99,  is  just  as  badly  ou  aa  if  nobody  had  ever 
propc*e<"-  bdbt«.  It  would  be  vain  for  him  to  seek 
imtniction  before  ventuHng  on  the  awfbl  expedi- 
tion. Advice,  of  course,  De  could  readily  meet 
with;  for  officious  charlatans  never  f^l  to  present 
themselrce  at  every  important  crisis  in  lite,  and 
qnackArr  abounds  in  proportion  as  ignorance  pre- 
vaib.  But  sound,  reliaole  directions  are  wholly 
wanting.  Abvtainia  is  not  a  more  dark  and  un- 
known land  than  tho  one  which  countless  genera- 
tions hnTS  trodden,  one  after  another,  with  varied 
fortaoes,  but  with  like  taciturnity. 

The  &ct  is,  we  fear,  that  proposing  is  regarded  as 
BO  disaf(reeable  an  episoda  in  a  man's  career,  that 
there  exists  a  silent,  ont  thoroughly  nell-understootl 
and  univenal,  conspiracy  to  suppress  the  particulars, 
and  hush  Che  matter  u^  altogether.  One  evening 
you  perceive,  by  unmistakable  symptoms,  that  a 
■nan  baa  completely  lost  his  reason,  and  is  what,  in 
the  familiar  language  of  these  unclassical  times,  is 
termed  "spooney."  The  next  day  you  hear  that 
he  is  "  engaged."  What  has  occurred  in  the  inter- 
val? Nobody  knows.  No  one  can  tell.  Some- 
thing has  taken  place,  it  is  quite  clear,  since  there 
is  no  effect  without  a  cause;  and,  in  this  case,  a 
moat  interesting  and  portentous  effect  has  been 
brought  about.  But  how '/  The  man  has  "  pro- 
posed." Yea :  but  when  did  he  propone,  —  where 
did  he  propose,  —  and  how?  What  did  he  say? 
Uow  did  he  go  abont  it  ?  We  cannot  accept  the 
conventional  answer  as  a  satisfactary  explanation. 
"  Propoaed  "  means  nothing,  telLi  us  nothing,  and  is 
a  mere  subterfuge.  The  man  was  not  at  all  ashamed 
to  be  frantically  enamored  overnight,  though  the 
whole  room  was  secretly  laughing  at  him ;  and  to- 
day he  seems  to  hd  rather  proud,  than  otiierwise,  of 
the  result  of  some  exploit  performed  by  him  in  the 
interval.  We  endeavor  to  [Merce  the  mystery. 
In  vain !  Universal  darkness  covers  all !  The 
chrysalis  of  an  hour  azo  is  now  a  full-fledged  butter- 
fly ;  yet  no  one  saw  the  wings  expand,  and  no  one 
can  explain  to  us  the  process  b^  which  they  did  so. 
No  doubt,  the  end  is  so  glonous,  that  it  would 
justify  any  means  used  to  compass  it  What  the 
means  have  been,  even  the  victor  will  not  inform 
us.  We  are  driven  to  the  conulusion,  that  they 
mutt  have  been  somewhat  ignominious. 

It  mi^ht  be  thought  tliat  novels  would  shed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject.  Their  theme  is 
love ;  and,  by  all  the  canons  of  criticism,  they  must 
close  with  maty  marriages,  just  as  mnch  as  tragedies 
must  end  amia  profuse  slaughter.  Bat  it  is  not  too 
mach  to  say,  that  novels  are  either  perfectly  silent 
upon  'this  curious  point,  or  avowedly  misleading. 
In  novels,  as  in  actual  life,  we  see  some  great  hero, 
•bo  b  gradually  becoming  enslaved  by  the  attnic- 
tioM  o(  some  blameless  heroine,  emerge  from  a 
fbady  avenue,  or  a  moonlight  stroll,  or  a  secluded 
ride,  with  his  prize  upon  his  arm,  or,  at  least,  re- 
markably close  to  his  side;  and  we  are  asked  to  im- 
agine what  has  taken  place  ance  they  were  last  seen 
together,  and  to  fill  up  the  blank  according  to  our 
pWaiure.  Hie  novelists,  —  and  they  are  very  many, 
—.who  pursue  this  plan  can,  at  least,  plead  that  they 
sre  drawing  from  real  life.  It  is  quite  as  absurd  to 
suppose  that  tb^y  would  be  admitted  to  the  myste- 


ries of  that  obscure  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  that  any- 
body else  would ;  and  if  they  tell  their  readers  any- 
thing of  what  has  occurred  in  the  interval,  they  can 
only  be  practising  upon  their  credulity.  Some  ro- 
mancers have  courage  cnoun;h  to  do  so,  —  as,  indeed, 
they  have  courage  enough  for  anything.  ComjJete 
■'""ranee  is  proverbially  confident ;  anil  that  partic- 
class  of  writers  who  are  so  ready  with  self-evolved 
information  about  the  inhabitants  of  Belgravia  are 
not  likely  to  hesitate  about  admitting  to  us  the  not 
less,  though,  in  their  ca**,  not  more,  obscure  inci- 
dents and  phrascoli^y  of  loverj"  proposals. 

But,  just  S3  ordinary  people  really  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  upper  classes,  wholly 
repudiate  the  description  to  bo  fgund  of  them  in 
Mudie's  most  favorite  volumes,  so  is  there  aaniversal 
consensus,  that  the  account  given  in  the  same  quar- 
ters, of  proposals  of  marri^c,  is  purely  fictitious, 
and  utterly  unlike  what  actually  occurs  in  real  lilb. 
As  everybody  is  agreed  upon  this  point,  it  is  clear 
that  we  may  rely  upon  their  asseverations.  Unfor- 
tunatolv,  this  does  not  help  us  mucb.  Far  from  tcll- 
l  us  how  proposals  are  made,  it  merely  informs 
that  they  are  not  made  in  the  manner  some  peo- 


ent  of  his  fate,  as  drawn  by  popular  artists  ;  but 
nobody  is  willing  to  paint  a  common  experience  for 
ODsent  and  approbation  of  all.  Some  novelists, 
tme,  have  once  or  twice  realty  attempted  to 
rai^e  the  veil,  and  professed  to  expose  their  hero  to 
-■ublic  gaze,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  making 
lis  declaration  of  love :  but  in  these  instances  it  has 
always  been  manifest  that  the  author  did  not  think 
much  of  his  hero,  and,  moreover,  did  not  much  cai-e 
what  the  reader  thought  of  him.  Such  pictures 
have  accordingly  been  accepted,  for  the  moat  part, 
rather  as  caricatures  than  as  faithful  representations; 
and  if  the  exclamation,  "  How  very  natural ! "  has 
rewarded  the  enterprising  but  cruel  limner  of  life 
behind  the  scenes,  it  has  generally  been  accomnn- 
nied  with  the  remark,  —  "But  how  very  absurd!" 
Of  course,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  ridiculous 
spectacles  to  which  we  refer  approach  nearer  to  the 
truth,  even  as  regards  the  vast  majority  of  amorous 
mankind,  than  mankind  is  willing  to  allow.  But,  if 
such  be  the  case,  we  almost  prefer  the  more  roman- 
.ic  school  of  writers,  who  never  allow  their  heroes 
o  propose  to  j-oung  ladies  without  allusion  to  the 
stars, — worship,  boundless  as  the  ocean,  —  and  the 
more  than  Promethean  misery  they  wijl  undergo  if 
their  tiM,  too  bold  aspirations  be  not  blest  with  con- 
sent. If  tho  noblest  study  of  mankind  bo  man, 
surely  it  is  not  well  to  *tudy  him  in  his  least  noble 
moments.  When  a  poor  fellow  is  made  a  fool  of  in 
a  realistic  story,  wc  feel  inclined  to  cry  ojit,  "  Let 
us  throw  a  pall  over  these  horrors."  It  is  pwitively 
painful  to  think  for  a  moment  that  humanity  can 
sink  so  Idw.  We  fly  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  tho 
volumes  where  a  man  and  a  brother  pours  out  the 
long  pent-np  passion  of  his  soul  in  superb  periods, 
whose  cadences  are  delicious,  if  the  gr.'unmur  is  im- 
perfect If  the  pictore  is  not  true,  we  console  our- 
selves witii  the  reflection  tliat  it  ought  to  be.  Re- 
member Schiller's  glorious  words ;  '■  Man  has  lost 
his  diOTity,  but  Art  has  saved  it.  Truth  still  lives 
in  fiction,  ami  from  the  copy  the  original  will  here- 
stored."  The  language  almo«  reads  like  a  positive 
command  to  lovers,  to  studj;  the  most  high-down 
loveflcenes  of  the  best  roraance-writeri  who  venture 
□pon  this  dangerous  and  m^'aterious  ground,  and 
then  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
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We  bave  a  snapicion  that  Eiigli»lui)Mi  mako  tlieir 
prdpoaald  of  maxriage  more  awkwardly  than  any 
other   race   of  creatnres  under   the  iuq.      Hence, 

there  is  a  natiou  aniongbt  aa,  —  moat  uufbuniiud,  of 
courae,  —  th^C  proposals  ore  not  uafreqiieotly  made 
for  them  b^  the  vur;|- objects  of  their  aifeclioiis.  Xhu, 
ve  Ici;)  quite  ■ui*e,  ia  a  wrota  shuider  upon  both  the 
parties  uoaccrued.  Still,  U  server  lo  show  the  pub- 
lic uatiioate  of  the  average  moaculiue  capacity  for 
"  speaking  out"  when  thu  time  really  arrives  for  do- 
ing Ml  i  and  it  may,  at  any  rate,  sutuly  be  said,  that 
there  are  no  two  things  most  Englishmen  hold  in 
greater  dread  than  bavinc  to  make  a  Bpeech,  aod 
having  to  make  a  downright  declaration  of  their  af- 
tectioiis,  and  extort  a  confession  of  reciprocity.  A 
tieiite  uf  the  ridiculous  cramps  anit  bMipers  tbeni- 
\  [alfe  feeling  of  sbame,  we  suppose,  holds  them 
b^ck,  ftnd  they  arc  too  honest  to  go  about  afler- 
warila  and  brag  of  the  magnificent  way  in  which 
they  passed  through  the  ordeal.  But,  just  as  when 
the  very  worst  aiiil  most  unintelligible  public  speech 
ends,  amid  the  lou<]  cheers  of  indulgent  spectators, 
everybody  feels  that  no  harm  has  been  done,  and 
that  tlie  ungrammatical  orator  has  rather  distin- 
guished himself  than  otherwise;. so,  if  a  proposal 
made  in  seclusion  is  only  followed  up  by  public 
signs  of  acceptance,  no  one  is,  or  perhaps  should  he, 


the  charms  of  etoquence,  but  we  niust  conclude  that 
eloquence,  on  cer^n  occasions,  at  least,  is  not  tlie 
most  persna^ve  of  weapons  with  them.  Perhaps 
tbev  agree  with  Demosthenes,  that  the  first,  second, 
ana  third  chief  requisites  of  eloquence  are,  "  Ac- 
tion, action,  action !  And  it  is  just  potsible  that  it 
is  in  this  way  proposals  arc  mostly  made,  time  and 
space  annihilated,  and  lovers  made  happy. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Additional  chaptera  of  Miss  Thackery's  ch 
iog  story  ,  "  Jack  the  Giant- Killer,"  appear  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  fur  January,  and  will  be  placed 
before  the  American  reader  in  tiie  ne9.t  issue  of  this 
journal. 

AccoRDrua  to  the  iSer//,' tbn  net  profit  of  the 
gaming-tables  in  the  litlle  State  of  Monaco,  during 
1866 -GT,  was  as  much  as  two  millions. 

"  No  TnoiiOUGUFAHE,"  drama^zed  by  Mr.  WU- 
kie  (Jollins,  was  produced  at  the  Adelphi  on  Chriitr 
mas,  Mr.  Fechter  playing  the  leading  character. 

Professor  Sblwys  has  turned  Mr.  Tennyson"* 
"  Enoi-'h  Arden"  into  Latin  hexameters.  The 
London  critics  pat  the  perfiirmance  very  gently. 

Tae  K^ng  of  Siam  has  conferred  npoD  S!r  Johi 
Bowrin^  the  title  of  "  Fbraya  Sianiitre  Malta  Yesa,' 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Siamese.  This  is  tht 
Ikighi'Kt  dignity  that  can  be  borne  by  a  fbreigoer. 

Tkr  Orehettra  notes  that  "  Julius  Ctasar,"  by 
Shakespeare,  music  by  Hans  von  Bulow,  has  been 
performed  at  Hanover.  The  music  consists  t 
overture,  a  grand  march,  a  melodramatic  pecc,  and 
a  song. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Slowe's  "  Queer  Little  Peo- 
ple," the  London  Review  says:  "We  cannot  dis- 
tinctly say  what  is  the  right  ago  for  reading  Mi 
Stowe'e  pleasant  little'sketcbes.  It  appears  to  t.  , 
however,  that  all  who  can  relish  Hans  Andersen 
will  appreciate  one  who  most  remind  them  of  htm. 


The  story  of  the  Hen  that  hatched  Duck*  wiU 
make  many  think  of  th«  ngly  duckling.  There  are 
other  fables  of  mtioii  the  tame  stamp,  though  all  of 
them  bear  distinct  traces  of  Hieit  TraiuaUanti« 

Dkh  Sat-On-  is  the  title  of  a  new  German  publi- 

tion,  which  is  to  combine  the  diatioetive  features 
of  the  Knplish  rasgnzine  and  the  French  truue. 
Dr.  Julius  Rodcnberg,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  E.  Dohn, 
of  the  Klodileiaihsck,  are  named  ai  the  editors. 

PitiKCE  Gkobge  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  King 
Williiuu,  has  just  had  the  tracedy  of  "  £lect4-a  "  per- 
fonned  with  success  betbre  5»  court.  He  is  nbout 
to  publish  two  new  dramas,  one  entitled  "  The 
Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,"  and  the  Other  called 
"  Phedre." 

GiovAxsi  CAinoLi,  the  Garibaldian  —  one  of  » 
family  which  has  already  given  three  sons  as  mai^ 
'  rrs  to  the  national  cause ->hM  been  reletwed  by 
le  Papal  authorities,  by  whom  he  was  taken  pris- 
ner  b  the  recent  Itoinan  ttffiiir.  He  was  wounded 
ia  the  head,  and,  while  lyingin  that  conditiiM,  was  bap- 
bai-ously  stabbed  in  liiur  plai'cs  by  the  Pontifical  troops. 

Haydok's  well-known  picture,  "The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,"  has  been  removed  from  the  PantheoD, 
0.\ford  Struct,  London,  to  the  National  Gallery, 
leaders  will  remember  the  strange  account  given 
of  this  picture  in  Haydon's  aulobioCTaphy :  for 
the  head  of  LazEtrus  the  model  was  the  painter's 
pupil  Bewick,  whose  death  was  recorded  Dot  long 
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worn-out  superstition.  At  this  moment  Paris 
more  expensive  place  of  residence  than  Iiondon ; 
and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
at  Nice,  Pau,  Cannes,  Mentone,  Florence,  Borne, 
and  Naples  are  rather  higher  than  in  Paris  or  in 
hwiAoD,  although  the  said  Decusaries  and  luxnriea 
are  vastly  ioienor  to  those  obtsioaiile  in  tlw  oqu* 
tals  of  France  and  England. 

A  BcRLra  letter-writer  e.ijs  that  Baron  Forth- 
Rouen,  the  French  Minister  at  Dresden,  has  lately 
been  guilty  of  a  want  of  tact  very  unbecoming  in 
a  dip^matist.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Saxon 
Minister,  Herr  von  Friese,  in  honor  of  the  Kinj^ 
of  Saxony's  birthday,  the  Baron  made  a  speech  in 
if  his  Majesty,  in  which  he  luiid  that  thfl 
ig's  misfortunes  in  1B6G  bad  attracted  the  atien- 


e; 


of  s&  the  world  to  him,  and  raised  his  dij^ity. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  particularly  sore  point  in  the 
feelings  of  Saxon  royalty,  it  is  precisely  that  year 
IBS6,  and  yet  a  French  diplomatist  must  exactly 
pat  his  finger  upon  it. 

Ik  Pads  it  has  becoms  more  dia  rag«  than  mw 
to  attend  the  first  rcprasentatioos  of  new  pieces  at 
the  theatres ;  as  much  as  300  francs  are  willingly 
given  on  these  occasions  for  a  box,  and  from  50  to 
ISO  fr.tncs,  according  to  the  interest  excited  in  the 
performance,  for  an  orchestra  stall.  Msnagcis  of 
course  derive  considerable  pecuniary  benefit  frcKn 
these  exceptional  prices,  and  are  anxious  to  en< 
bonce  it  by  ridding  themsolves  of  the  obligation 
they  are  lUkder  of  distributing  some  150  irva  ad* 
missions  among  the  Paris  journalists,  with  whom  a 
new  play  is  quite  as  important  oo  event  as  an  im< 
perial  speech.  The\'  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a 
special  private  performance  of  all  new  pieces  for 
tLe  benefit  of  newspaper  critics  exclusivaty,  and  the 
managers  of  the  Fohes  UaiigBj  M^  >^  exam^ 
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the  other  evenini;.  The  ciitJca,  hoiroTer,  atroDp;ly 
CDDdemn  the  nlao,  on  the  plea  that  the;  an  ax- 
pecleil  not  oo^  to  anal^ie  the  piece  and  comment 
upon  the  waj  in  which  it  lb  perfbnned,  but  iko  to 
record  theimpremoa  which  it  prodncea  on  the  public. 
IIer  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London  is  to  be  im- 
medistetf  rebuilt  with  "all  the  mo(1<!m  improve- 
manta."  Galignam  my» :  "  Our  mourning  for  Her 
Majeety'e  Tlieatre  would  be  turned  into  gladness 
oould  the  conflagration  prodace  another  volrnne  of 
'  Rejected  Addrecws.'  When  '  Fair  AugiiEta's 
Towera  and  Tree*'  reddened  un<ler  the  ^lare  of 
'  Drurr'a  fane,'  tbia  volume  rose  like  a  pbienis  from 
the  aeaea.  We  can  find  the  caputat  and  energy  to 
rebuild  the  c^wra,  but  when  are  we  t«  find  a 
Horace  or  James  Smith  7  " 

A  JL'DQE  at  a  recent  cheeae-sbow  in  Ayrshire,  an- 
nounced his  solution  of  what  he  called  "  the  prob- 
lem of  the  day-"  He  advised  that  the  yoling  ladies 
who  are  in  want  of  work,  and  likely  to  drift  into  the 
ovei>totked  goTcmess  market,  should  instantly  ap- 
ply. thcmselvM  to  the  punnit  ofcheeae-making,  —  or, 
in  other  words,  turn  uatrymaids.  Then  they  would 
be  able  bi  earn  from  £S0  to  £30  a  year,  which  is 
the  present  rate  of  payment ;  they  would  find  the 


would  be  plenty  of  young 
men  after  tbem." 

We  road  in  a  late  number  of  the  Meitager  de 
Toulmixe:  "During  the  last  few  dayt  a  female 
clotheil  in  a  garb  of  the  ancient  pilgrioM  bas  at- 
tracU^d  attention  here.  She  ia  a  young  and  hand- 
some Spanish  lady,  named  Satnrnina  Lope/  y  Alonzo. 
Having  been  attacked  by  cholera  at  Madrid,  she 
made  a  vow  that,  ihould  she  T«cover,  she  would 
make  a  pilgrinmge  on  ft)Ot  to  Rome  and  Jeroealcm. 
She  has  performed  her  piotis  undertaking  with  as- 
tonishing cooragii.  Setting  out  in  March,  she  ai^ 
rived  at  Roma  on  the  !7tfa  of  June,  and  witnessrd 
there  the  fetus  of  the  canonization,  reached  Jeni<ia- 
lem  in  due  courne,  where  she  visited  all  the  Holy 
places,  and  is  now  returning  home," 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  has  published  a  letter 
in  the  MoaUeur  dcs  Arts  in  which  he  contradicts  the 
story  of  his  havinj;  given  SO.OOOT.  for  a  Titian  origi- 
nally sold  to  a  Imckster  lor  thirty  shilliDgs,  and 
sabai^quently  to  a  picture-dealer  for  as  many  pounds, 
—  the  said  dealer  having,  as  the  story  f^oes,  discov- 
ered ltd  merit,  and  sold  it  to  the  Manjuis  for  the 
sum  stateil.  Jjord  Hertford  begs  to  say  he  has  pur- 
chiwl  no  such  picture,  and  winhes  the  fact  to  be 
known,  inasmuch  as,  since  the  pulilieation  of  the 
legenrl.  he  has  been  assailed  by  oners  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  of  hitherto  undiscovered  Tilians,  the 
price  of  which  gcins,  the  Marquis  writes,  vary,  odd 
to  say,  from  SO.OOOf.  to  lOO.OOUf.,  but  SO.OOUf.  is 
the  usual  lariS'. 

GuBTAVB  DoRE  hw  juat  sold  the  immense  pic- 
ture which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  Paris 
j  Annu.-il  Exhibition,  last  year,  to  an  American  man- 
\  teur  for  2,200  francs.  The  subject,  is  a  gambling- 
:  table  nt  Baden.  Several  of  the  celebr.ited  anony- 
,  mu  of  the  day  sat  for  their  portraits  in  this  picture, 
I  which  is  a  life-like  photograph  of  the  scene  daily 
I  enacted  at  a  German  kursaal.  An  Englishman  in 
the  foreground,  attired  in  a  knickerbocker  suit  of 
I  twrrj},  seated  across  a  chair,  evidently  more  ab- 
!  MJibed  by  the  slight  figure  of  one  of  the  queens  of 
,  Uk  daai-monde  than  by  the  Rouge  et  Noir  going  on 
I     at  the  table,  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  figurvs  in  the 


pctnre.  Its  merit  was  incontestable,  but  there  was 
a  universal  exprenion  of  re^^et  that  an  artist  who 
bad  soared  so'  high  for  the  choice  of  his  subjects 
dkoold  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prtU  cnvit  of  the  Jockey  Club,  or  the 
qiplaose  ef  the  Quartier  Breda. 

Tui:  Pall  Mall  Gaaettc  tmintentionally  bextows 
very  hkji  praise  upon  an  American  engraver,  Mr. 
A.  V,  sT  Anthony  of  New  York.  In  a  notice  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  Whitticr's  "  Snow-Bound,"  the 
English  critic  mistakes  Mr.  Anthonv's  work  for  Mr. 
Linton's.  Of  the  three  pictures  selected  for  lauda- 
tion in  the  following  paragraph,  two  were  engraved 
by  Mr.  Anthony. 

"Some  time  sgo,  before  Mr.  W,  J.  Linton  aban- 
doned Englaud  for  Americn,  we  noti'ccd  a  liali'  volume 
of  bis  own  poems,  illiistmled.  on  wood  liy  hia  own 
pencil  and  graver.  The  verses  were  not  ;;c>o')  at  all ; 
but  the  engraving  wcie  some  of  the  most  iidmirable 
Bpeclnictis  of  what  was  once  an  art  and  is  now  a  handi' 
craft  ihst  have  ever  been  seen.  From  that  day  to  this 
tboasands  of  wood  cnjcravings  Iiavc  been  presented  to  the 

Cublic  in  Bcorcs  of  books,  nnii  boihb  of  tlicsc  enj;r«vinga 
Bvc  shown  great  cnro  and  great  skill ;  but  we  do  uot 
romembcr  one  of  which  it  could  be  said,  This  was 
done  by  somebody  more  clever,  patient,  and  workiimn- 
like  ;  it  must  have  been  done  hy  a  real  artist  iind  man 
of  genius.  "But  we  have  just  receireil  a  book  in  ivhich 
there  arc  several  pictures  of  which  this  may  be  saiJ 
wJihperfuctiruEb.  It  is  a  ncwodition  of  Mr.  Whiiiier's 
"  Snow-Bonnd."  pnblishwl  by  Mes^ra.  Triibncr  and  Co. ; 
and  the  aniet  is  Hr.  W.  J.  Liuton.  Ha  \s  snirw'led 
by  hini.'clf;  there  is,  in  lact  (and  wc  say  it  knuwin)r 
well  what  we  sav},  only  one  lirsi-rato  English  en^rn\cr 
on  wood  lift, —  only  one  mna  who  works  upoii  lliat 
most  cnp.tbtu  and  wufuUy  abu'ed  material  with  the 
eve,  the  hand,  the  conscience  and  insight  of  a  bom  artist. 
Of  coarse  wu  know  there  are  extant  serorol  wood  eagrav- 
ersof  remarkable  talent,  — like  Mr.  Cooper,  forinslanee  ; 
men  who  deserve  to  bo  called  arlisM  loo ;  but  niino  of 
these  succeed  iu  civing  to  the  wood-block  more  than 
was  placed  upon  it  by  iho  diaoehtsmiui.  Tlieir  creat- 
es! );uecco«  is  attained  in  leaving  the  drawing  no  worse 
than  (hey  found  it,  -~  thst  is  to  aay,  un>i>aiii'd  in  tliu 
process  of  engrnviog ;  and  not  one  wood  eiigraier  in  fif- 
ty ever  achieves  so  mnch  as  that  Bat  more  can  bo 
done  if  you  happen  to  have  a  little  real  geniun,  — n  lit- 
tle of  ilial  subtle  innate  quality  which  leaves  n  i^raee 
upon  whatever  it  tonches ;  and  Mr.  Linlon  \i  hnp[iy  in 
the  po.'scsaion  of  that  quality-  Hia  contributions  to 
tliis  volume  would  alone  show  tlial  sufficiently  ;  but  its 
damonsiraiion  is  to  l>c  found  in  a  variety  as  well  as  a  fa- 
cility of  touch  quite  unei|uiUled,  and  for  than  wider  cx- 
amiootion  of  his  work  would  U;  necessary.  However, 
whnt  concemi  ns  moat  to  say  a/,  present  i*,  that  whoever 
buys  ihu  new  edition  of  "3Dow-Bounrt"wiil  buy  a  book 
which  couioiiis  not  only  many  prttly  pictures,  but  more 
than  one  specimen  of  wood  eagruving  carried  lo  the 
highest  point  of  the  art.  Ho  should  especially  note  tliu 
pictures  on  pages  23  and  38.  A  lesson  in  ivood  engrav- 
mg  is  to.  bii  got  out  of  a  comparison  of  ihem  —  fiisi 
with  the  naked  eye  aud  then  with  a  gloss  —  with  other 
productions  wlitch  at  a  first  glance  are  alnioi>t  as  altiac' 
tive.  The  cknmesi,  shnrpnrss,  fearlessness  of  the 
workmanship  comes  out  andor  the  glass  temarkably-" 

CousTiifls  Brownlow,  in  her  "  Slight  Reminis- 
c«iiecs  of  a  Sepluageuarian,"  tells  the  following 
story  of  "  The  Iron  Duke  " :  "  Few  things  surprised 
me  more  at  Paris  than  the  manner  iu  which  the 
Duke  (then  Marquis)  of  Wellineton  was  reeeive.i 
on  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  there,  coming  as 
he  did,  from  Toulouse,  where  he  had  fought  and  won 
tlie  last  battle  of  the  war.  He  bad  dined  with 
Lonl  and  Lady  Castlereagh,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Grand  Op^ra  with  Lady  Castlereagh,  myself,  and 
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Mr.  PlaDto.  The  Duka 
any  decoration  to  attrsc 
of  the  bos  ;  but  be  waa  almost  immediately  recog- 
nized by  some  one  in  the  pit,  and  a  voice  cried  out. 
'  Vellinglon.'  The  cry  was  taken  up  by  others,  and 
at  last  the  vhole  pit  rose,  and  turning  to  the  box, 
called  out.  '  Vice  Vdlingtoa  .' '  nor  would  they  be 
satisfied  (ill  lie  stooil  up  anil  boved  to  tliem,  when 
be  was  cheered  and  applauded.  At  the  t^d  of  the 
performnncc,  on  openinj;  tlie  door  of  the  box,  we 
ibund  the  passan^e  crammed,  and  my  poor  aunt  was 
nervous  and  frightened,  and  shrnnk  back,  but  the 
Duko,  in  hia  short  way,  asid,  '  Come  along,'  and 
drew  her  on,  Mr.  Planta  and  I  following.  While 
doing  so,  I  heani  one  man  say  to  anotber,  'Mais 

JourqiioiCnpplaudhse:-vov3  lanl  T  il  noiu  a  loujours 
aiiut.'  This  was  very  true,  and  a  very  natural 
question ;  but  (he  answer  was  ehanuing,  and  carried 
one  back  to  tlie  timo  of  the  preux  chevaliers, — 
'  Oui,  laain  il  iioM  a  bullusi  en  genlUhoinme.' " 


THE  OLD  POLITICIAN. 

Now  that  Tom  Dunstan's  eold, 

Oui-  shop  is  duller : 
Scarce  a  story  is  told  ! 
And  our  chat  has  lost  the  old 

Bed  r«p!;bUfan  m'rr ! 
Thou!;h  he  was  sickly  and  thin 

He  gladiiencd  us  ivith  bis  face, — 
How,  warming  at  rich  men's  sin. 
With  bang  of  the  fist,  and  chin 

Tlinist  out,  he  argued  the  case ! 
He  prophesied  folk  should  be  iVce, 

And  tiie  money-bags  be  bled, — 
"She  's  coming,  she's  coming!"  said  he  ; 
"  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see ! 

.Freedom '»  ahead  1 "  . 
All  day  we  sat  in  the  heat, 

LJic  npiders  spinning, 
Stitching  full  line  and  fleet, 
^Vhlle  the  old  Jew  on  his  seat 

Sat  greasily  grinning ; 
And  there  Tom  said  his  say. 

And  prophesied  Tvranny's  death, 
And  the  tallow  burnt  ail  day, 
And  we  stitched  and  stitched  away 

In  the  thick  nookc  of  our  breatb, 
Wearily,  wearily. 

With  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead. — 
But  "  Patience,  she 's  coming ! "  said  he ; 
"  Courage,  boys  I  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom 's  ahead  '. " 
And  at  night,  when  we  took  hero 

The  pause  allowed  to  us. 
The  pnper  came  with  the  beer. 
And  Turn  rend,  sharp  and  clear, 

The  news  out  loud  to  us ; 
And  then,  in  his  witty  way. 

He  threw  the  jest  about,  — 
The  cutting  things  he  'd  say 
Of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay  ! 

How  he  turned  them  inside  out ! 
And  it  made  our  breath  more  free 

To  hearken  to  what  be  said,  — 
"  She  '*  coming,  she 's  coming ! "  says  he ; 
"  Courage,  boys  '■  wait  and  see  I 

Freedom 's  ahead  I " 


If  Freedom  means  (o  appear, 
1  think  .ihe  might  step  here 

A  little  fiister  !  " 
Then  was  fine  to  see  Tom  Hame, 

And  argue  and  prove  and  preach, 
TillJack  was  silent  lor  sbame. 
Or  a  fit  of  toughing  c.iinc 

O'  sudden  to  spoil  Tom's  speech. 
Ah !  Tom  bad  the  eyes  to  see, 

When  Tyranny  slioiild  be  sped; 
"She's  coming,  she's  coming!"  said  be; 
"  Courage,  boj's !  w^t  and  see ! 

Freedom 's  ahead ! " 
But  Tom  was  little  and  weak, 

The  lianl  hours  shook  him; 
HoUowcr  grew  his  cheek, 
And  when  be  began  to  speak 

The  coughing  took  him. 
Erelong  the  cbei-ry  sound 

Of  his  chat  among  as  ceased, 
And  we  made  a  purse  all  round, 

That  he  might  not  starve,  at  least : 
His  pain  was  sorry  to  see. 

Yet  there,  on  his  poor  sick-bed, 
"  She 's  coming,  in  spiti;  of  me  1 
Courage,  and  wiut ! "  cried  he, 

"  Freedom 's  abend ! " 
A  little  before  be  died. 

To  see  his  passion! 
"  Bring  mo  a  paper ! "  be  cried, 
And  then  to  stuay  it  tried 

in  his  old  sharp  fashion ; 
And  with  eyeballs  glittering 

His  look  on  me  be  bent, 
And  said  that  savage  thing 

Of  the  lords  of  the  parliament. 
Then,  darkening,  smiling  on  me, 

■■  What  natter  if  one  be  dead? 
She 's  coming,  at  least ! "  siud  be ; 
"  Courage,  boy !  wait  and  see ! 
Freedom 't  ahead  I " 

Ay,  now  Tom  Dunstan's  cold. 
The  shop  feels  duller: 
Scarce  a  story  is  told  ! 
Our  talk  has  lost  the  old 

Red  republican  color. 
But  we  see  a  figure  grav. 

And  we  hear  a  voice  of  death, 
And  the  tallow  bums  all  day. 
And  we  stjtch  and  stilch  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath ; 
Ay,  liere  in  the  dark  sit  we, 
While  wearily,  wearily. 

We  hear  bim  call  fhwn  the  dead,  — 
"  She 's  coming,  she 's  coming ! "  says  he ; 
"  Courage,  boj-a !  wait  and  see ! 

FrMdom  's  ahead ! " 


,  How  long.  O  Lord,  bow  long 

Doth  thv  handmaid  linger  ? 
She  who  shall  right  the  wrong  ? 
Make  the  opprcsred  strong?  — 
Sweet  morrow,  bring  her ! 
Hasten  her  over  the  tea, 

O  Ijorvl,  I'ro  hope  be  fled,  — 
Brinz  her  to  men  and  to  me ! 
0  slave,  pny  still  on  thy  knee, — 
"  Freedom 's  ahe.id  1 " 
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FOUL   PLAY. 

Bv  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  IX  (CoMinuetl). 

"  I  WAS  stupefied ;  and  caj  luuis  rtood  on  end, 
awl  mj  tongue  ckive  to  my  jam." 

Thi»t  (tms  OQ8  of  Virgira  cfaaracten  dcocribe  the 
effei-t  his  inind  produced  upon  hla  bodf.in  a  terrible 

Mr.  Iliuel  had  alwayt  ndiculed  that  trite  line  ai 
a  par«  vxaecreration  ;  but  he  altered  his  Dpnioo  after 
thai  event  fill  night. 

Wben  be  fint  saw  *het  Wj-Ue  was  doiDs,  obitQ- 
pait,  be  waa  merel)'  benumbed  ;  but,  as  Tiia  mind 
nal'aeil  the  Sendish  nature  of  the  act,  and  its  tre- 
Meadooi  conw^uencee,  bii  hair  Mtnally  bristled, 
aad  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  he  could  not  utter  a 

la  that  interval  of  ttnpor,  matters  took  another 
torn-  Tlie  anger  went  in  up  to  the  haft :  then 
Wjriie  caught  Dp  with  bis  left  baud  a  wooden  pluf; 
be  bad  got  ready,  Jprkeil  the  auger  away,  caught  up 
»  hammer,  and  swifUy  iiMerted  Uie  plug. 

KipiJ  as  he  was,  a  single  jet  of  water  came 
M]airting  vicioialy  in.  But  Wylie  lost  no  time ;  he 
tiippeJ  the  ping  smartly'  with  his  hammer  several 
tiiB«s.  and  tben,  lifUof^  a  mallet  with  both  hands, 
raineil  hearj  blows  ou  it  that  drove  it  in,  and  shook 
tfar  itbip's  BJdo. 

Then  llasel  Ibond  bis  voice,  and  be  uttered  an 
q*culi«tion   that   madi 


giu«-l  at  the  man,  who  was  glsriag  at  hii 
'n^;  hiwkwaid,  trod  On  £a»  light,  and 


all  * 


But  a  short  interval  snlHced  to  restore  one  of  the 
parties  to  bis  natai«l  self-possesaion. 

"  IvM-d.  sir,"  smd  Wylie,  "  how  you  startled  me  I 
Too  shniilcl  not  come  upon  a  man  at  his  work  like 
that.      ^Ve  might  have  hail  an  accident." 

»  What  were  yon  doing  ?  "  said  Hazel,  in  a  voice 
tl)at  (]iia*ereil  in  s|Hte  of  him. 

-  Kepuring  the  ship.  Found  a  crack  or  two  in 
ber  inner  skin.  There,  let  me  get  a  light,  and  I  'U 
evnlun  it  to  you,  sir." 

He  groped  hi>  way  ont,  and  invited  Ur.  Hasel 
islo  his  cabin.  There  he  struck  a  light,  and,  with 
great  eiriUty,  tendered  an  explaoatioa.    The  ship. 


he  said,  had  labored  a  good  deal  in  the  last  gale, 
and  he  had  discovered  one  or  two  flaws  in  lier, 
which  were  of  no  immediate  importance;  bat  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  in  calm  weather  a 
ship  ought  tQ  he  kept  tight,  "  As  they  say  ashore, 
a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

"  But  drilling  boles  in  her  is  not  the  way,"  said 
Haiel,  stemlv- 

The  mate  lauded.  <>  Why,  sir,"  said  ha,  "  what 
other  way  is  there  1  We  cannot  stop  an  irregular 
crack ;  we  can  frame  nothing  to  fit  it  The  way  i* 
to  get  ready  a  ping  measured  a  trifle  lai^r  than 
the  aperture  you  are  going  to  make ;  ^en  drill  a 
rouna  bole,  and  force  in  the  pine.  1  know  no  other 
way  than  that;  and  I  was  a  ship's  carpenter  for 
tenyeara  before  I  was  s  mate." 

Tlib  explanation,  and  the  nAnner  in  which  it 
was  given,  removed  Mr.  Haxel^  apprehensions  for 
the  time  being.  "  It  was  very  alarming,"  said  he ; 
"  but  I  snppoee  yon  know  ynor  hnsiness. 

"  Kobody  better,  sir,"  said  Wylie.  "  Why,  it  is 
not  one  seaman  in  three  that  would  trouble  bis' 
head  about  a  flaw  in  a  ship's  inner  skin  ;  but  I  'm 
a  man  that  looks  ahead.  Will  you  have  a  glan  of 
grog,  sir,  now  you  are  here  ?  I  keep  that  under 
my  eye,  too;  between  ourielv«a,  if  the  skipper  had 
OB  much  in  his  cabin  as  I  have  here,  that  might  be 
woiee  for  ns  all  than  a  craok  or  two  in  ^e  ship's 
inner  skin." 

Mr.  Haxel  declined  to  drink  grT>e  at  that  time  in 
the  momine,  but  wished  him  good  night,  and  left 
him  with  abetter  opinion' of  him  than  lie  had  ever 
had  till  then. 

WyUe,  when  he  was  gone,  drew  a  tamblerof  neat 
spirits,  drank  half,  and  carried  the  rest  back  to  his 

Yet  WyUe  w«b  a  very  sober  man  jn  a  general 
way.     Rum  was  his  tool ;  not  his  master. 

When  Huzel  came  to  think  of  it  all  next  day,  he 
did  not  feel  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  done.  The 
inner  skin !  But,  when  Wylie  withdrew  his  auger, 
the  water  had  sqarrted  in  furioosly.  He  felt  it  hard 
to  believe  that  tbiskeen  jet  of  water  could  be  caused 
by  a  small  quantity  that  had  found  its  way  between 
the  skin  (^  the  ship  and  her  copper,  or  her  lop  boot- 
ing ;  it  seemed  rather  to  be  due  to  A»  direct  pres 
sure  of  the  liquid  monster  ouleide. 

He  went  to  the  captain  that  aAemoon,  and  first 
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told  bim  what  he  had  teen,  offering  no  BglBtion. 
The  citptajn,oa  that  occMian,i*u  in  in  ampbibioua 
■tate;    naittutr  wet  nor  dr^;   and   hii  replj-  n 
altogether  ezeeptiond.      £m    recet*ed    the   co 
mnnication   with  ponipoiu   cirilitj;   then   iwore 
sreat  oath,   nnd  said   lie   would   put  the  mate 
irov.  "  Confound  the  lublMrl  he  will  be  through 
tbe  ship's  bottom." 

"  But,  itop  a  moment,"  laid  Mr.  Hazel,  "  it  it  only 
Gur  yon  ihoold  al>o  hear  bow  he  accoonta  ibi  ha 
proceeding." 

Tbe  captain  listened  attentiTaVr  to  the  expli 
nation,  and  altered  hie  tone.  "  0,  that  ii  a  di 
fere nt  matter,"  (aid  he.  "Ton  need  be  under  no 
alarm,  or;  the  thunderinK  lubber  knows  what  be  ii 
about,  at  that  work.  Whj  be  baa  been  a  sbip'i 
carpenter  all  bii  life.  Him  a  seamiio !  If  anything 
erer  happens  to  me,  and  Joe  Wjlie  ii  set  to  navi- 
eate  this  ship,  then  you  may  gay  your  prayeiB.  He 
IS  n't  fit  to  sail  a  waib-tub  acroes  a  duck-pond.  But 
1 11  tell  you  what  it  is,"  added  this  worthy,  with 
more  pompoeitv  tban  neatness  of  articulation, 
"  here 's  rcapeckable  passenger  brought  me  »  r*- 
port ;  do  my  duty  to  n'employets,  and  ^  take  a 
look  at  tho  weE" 

Ha  accordingly  chalked  ft  plunb-lina^  and  want 
and  SDundad  tbe  well. 

There  were  eight  jitchea  of  water.  HadMn  told 
him  that  was  no  mon  than  all  ahipa  eavtaiaed  from 
various  causes;  "in  fact,"  said  he,  "our  pumps 
■Dck,  and  will  not  draw,  at  sight  inches."  Hen 
suddenly  grasping  Mr.  Hazel's  hand,  he  aaid,  in 
taarful  accenM,  "  Don't  you  bttnble  yonr  head 
■boat  Joe  Wylia,  or  any  siudi  scnm.  I  'm  skipper 
«t  the  Proserpine,  and  a  man  that  does  his  duty 
to  s'employeit.  Mr.  Hazol,  air,  I  'd  ooma  to  my 
last  ancttor  in  that  well  this  moment,  if  my  du^ 
to  m'einpk>yen  required  it.  B —  my  eyes  if  I 
woaidn't  lie  down  thei*  tfaa  minate,  and  nev«r 
moTe  to  all  eternity  and  a  day  after,  if  it  wia  my 
doty  to  m'cmployen  '■" 

"No  doubt,"  said  Hazel,  drrly.  "But  I  think 
you  can  serreroiir  nnployara  better  in  othtr  para 
of  the  skip."  He  than  (aft  him,  with  a.pieee  of  ad- 
rice  ;  "  to  keep  kia  tjv  upon  t^t  Wylie." 

Mr.  Basel  kept  his  own  eye  on  Wylie  so  con- 
sUntly,  that  at  oleren  o'ckwk  p.  m.  he  saw  that 
worthy  go  into  the  captain's  cabin  with  a  quart 
bottle  ofniot. 

The  coast  was  clear ;  the  temptation  great 

Utese  men  tban  were  still  deeemng  him  with  a 
&igMd  antagoaisiB.  He  liMeacd  at  the  keyhole, 
not  without  some  compunction ;  which,  bowever, 
becaMc  Ims  and  less  a*  fiagmenta  of  tha  dialogne 
DUCbed  his  ear. 

For  a  long  time  tbe  nsily  speaker  was  Hudson, 
and  his  discourse  ran  upon  his  own  exploits  at  sea. 
But  suddenly  Wylie't  roice  broke  in  with  an  un- 
mistakable toQB  of  soperiarity.  "  Belay  all  that 
chat,  and  listen  to  me.     It  is  time  wo  settled  Eoin»- 


off  the  bottle  a  imnata ;  yon  hate  had  enoogb  for 
tbe  preieoti  this  is  business.  I  know  yon  are  good 
fiwjawi  bat  what  are  ron  game  to  do  for  iLe  gor- 
amor'i  money  ?     Anything  ?  " 

"  More  thao  you  hare  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of^ 
ye  lubber,"  i«|^ed  tbe  irritated  skipper.  "  Wbo 
has  ever  serred  his  employoi like  lUram  Hudson?" 

"  Keep  that  song  for  yonr  quaTteiMleck,"  retorted 
the  mate,  eontemptoiMsly.  "  No ;  on  second 
dMngbl*!  just  tell  me  ko«.y«B  hftn  aervad  year 


employen,  yoa  old  humbug.  Give  me  chapter  and 
verse  to  choose  fivm.     Come  now,  the  Neptune?  " 

"Well,  the  Reptuvc ;  she  oaught  fin  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  lanS." 

"  How  came  she  to  do  dint  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  buskoem.  Well,  I  put  her  head  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  ran  for  the  Azores ;  and  I  stuck 
to  her,  sir,  1^11  she  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  we 
could  n't  stand  on  deck,  but  kept  hopping  like 
parched  peas;  and  fire  helchine  oat  of  her  port- 
nolei  forward :  then  we  took  to  tSe  boats,  and  saved 
a  few  bates  of  silk  bv  way  of  sample  of  her  cai^o, 
and  got  ashore ;  and  sbe  'd  have  com^i  ashore  too 
next  tide  and  told  tales,  but  Somebody  left  a  k^ 
oT  gunpowder  in  tbe  cabin,  with  a  long  fuse,  and 
blew  a  hole  in  her  old  ribs,  that  the  water  came  in, 
and  down  she  went,  hissing  like  ten  tboosand  sar- 
pints,  and  aobody  the  wiser." 

"  Who  tighlcd  the  fuse,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  Wylie. 

"Didn't  1  tell  ye  it  was  'Somebody'?"  said 
Hudson.  "  Hand  me  tbe  stiff."  He  replcnvhed 
his  glass,  and,  after  taking  a  sip  or  two,  asked  Wylie 
if  be  bad  aver  had  the  Tuck  to  be  boarded  by  ju- 

"  No,"  said  Wylie.     "  Have  jou  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  and  they  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave, 
as  the  lubbers  call  it.  Y«  see,  I  waa  emfdoyed  by 
Downesand  Co,,  down  atthe'HavBnnah,aDd  cleared 
lor  Vera  Cnii  with  some  boxes  of  old  wom-out 
printcn'  type." 

"  To  print  psalm-books  for  tbe  darkiea,  no  doubt," 
•  Wylie. 

"insured US  specie,'  conlinned  Hudson,  ignonng 
the  interruption.  "  Well,  just  at  daybreak  osie 
morning,  all  of  a  sadden  there  was  a  nkish-looking 
craft  on  our  wealber-bow;  lela  dy  a  uine-paunder 
aciosi  oar  fbre-foot,  and  was  alongside  betcve  my 
men  could  tumble  up  from  below.  I  got  knocked 
into  tbe  se*  by  the  boom  and  fell  between  the  shin; 
and  the  pirate  he  got  hold  of  me  and  poured  hot 
giOKdown  my  throat  to  bring  me  to  my  semes." 

"That  is  not  what  ynu  use  it  for  in  general,''  said 
Wylie,    "  Civil  sort  ol' pimtc,  though." 

"  Pirate  be  d— d.  That  waa  my  consort,  rif^ged 
out  with  a  black  Ca^,  and  monnted  witk  finir  nine- 
ponnden  on  one  bide,  and  fivs  dummies  on  tbe 
other.  He  blustered  a  bit,  and  swore,  and  took  oar 
type  and  onr  cabbages  (I  eorajdained  to  Downea 
asfaora  about  the  vagabond  taking  the  vegetaUes), 
and  ordered  ns  to  leeward  under  all  canvas,  and  we 
never  saw  bim  again,— not  till  he  had  sbaved  off 
his  mnstacbesv  and  oalied  on  Downes  to  condole, 
and  say  llie  varmint  had  chased  his  ship  fifty 
'  sea  out  of  her  coarse ;  but  be  had  ^t  clear  M 
Downes  complimented  me  pnblicly.  Say* 
Thisskipper  boarded  the  pirate  single  hsnded; 
only  he  jumped  rimt,  and  fell  belwaen  the  two 
ships ;  and  here  he  Is  by  a  miracle.'  Then  he  takes 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  flops  bis  head  on  my 
shoulder.  '  His  merciful  preservation  almost  recon- 
cilei  me  to  the  loss  of  my  gold,'  says  the  thundering 
crooodile.  Cleared  S  70,000,  be  did,  out  of  the 
Marhattan  Marine,  and  gave  the  pirate  and  me  but 
£  SCO  between  ns  both." 

"  The  Rose  ?  "  said  Wylie. 

"  What  a  hnrry  yo«  are  in  !  Fam  the  grog. 
Well  the  Rose;  sba  lay  off  tJshanL  We  canted 
bar  to  wash  the  decks;  lucky  she  had  a  careM 
commander;  not  like  Kempenfelt,  whose  eye  nm 
in  bis  pocket,  and  his  fingen  held  the  pen,  so  be 
went  to  the  bottom,  with  Lord  knows  bow  many 
men.    I  notioad  the  squalls  nane  very  sodden ;  so 


I  Kot  most  of  1117  mea  aabore,  and  |^t  the  boaU 
n»l}'  ia  cue  of  accideat  A  equaU  did  (bike  ber, 
■nil  ibe  wu  od  bcT  be&ni-«tidi  Id  a,  miimaot:  we 
puUcd  uhorc  witb  two  bnlea  of  ailk  b;r  ws)'  of 
iilvtigt,  ud  umple  of  «hit  warn't  ia  ber  liold 
wbcD  ibe  Mttled  down.  We  boded  1  and  tbe 
Fmu^men  were  dsacing  nbout  with  exeitement 
'CapUin,'  mjR  one,  'you  have  muuh  aaog  fhtw. 
•  Iwreil,  moaaeer,'  (sji  L     '  Bone,'  nys  he. 

-TbcD  there  wae  the  Antelope,  lost  in  charge 
cf  ■  pilot  oS  the  Hooghlj.  I  knew  tbe  water  as 
nil  11  tie  did.  We  were  on  the  port  tadc,  stand  inj; 
tonnli  tba  eboal.  Weather  it,  ai  we  abould  have 
doM  next  tack,  and  I  ebould  have  fniled  in  mv 
dBi'temyoniptoj'era.  Anything  but  thatl  '  Look 
Mt!'  Kud  L  'Pilot,  ibe  forereacbea  in  Btayi.' 
Pilot  w»  unoilne:  thote  Sandhead  pilots  unoke  in 
bed  ted  iileep.  He  takes  his  vignr  out  of  hi*  mouth 
for  one  momenL  '  Beady  aboat,'  aaya  he.  '  Hands 
"bout  •fain.  Hetnu  a-lee.  Raiie  tacks  uid  sheets.' 
Bound  (M  was  comii^  like  a  top.  Pilot  amokin);. 
jun  11  he  was  going  to  haul  the  mainsel  Soniebody 
tripped  ^*inM  him,  and  shoved  the  hot  cigar  in 
hii  eye.  He  buhk  out  and  swore,  and  there  wai  no 
MiidMl  biut-  Ship  in  irons,  tide  ninBing  bard  on 
to  tbe  iboal,  and  before  we  couid  clear  away  for 
ascborii^,  bump! — there  ibe  was  hard  and  taut. 
Ailiff  bieeze  |^t  up  at  sunrise,  and  ihe  broke  up. 
Nrit  dij  1  waa  aipfMii^  my  grog  and  reading  the 
Bn;^  Courier,  and  it  tcdd  the  disastrous  wreck 
•f  Ike  brig  Antelope,  wrecked  in  charge  of  a 
pilot;  '  but  no  liTea  loet,  and  the  owners  fully  in- 
MTcd.'  Then  there  was  the  bark  Sally.  Why, 
;«D  Mw  her  yourself  distrened,  on  a  lee  shore." 

-Yes,"  said  Wytie.  '>  I  was  in  (hat  iab,  the 
Giampos,  aad  w*  oontiivMl  tit  claw  off  tbe  Suil- 
!>■;  rtt  yoa,  in  tout  smart  Sally,  got  ashore. 
WhUlnckr 

"  Lock  be  blowad  1 "  cried  Hodaoo,  angrily.  Soaw- 
Mf  git  into  tha  chains  to  oeund ;  and  cut  the 
■twer  balyarda.  Next  tack  tbe  masts  want  over 
dawle;  and  I  bad  dose  my  daly." 

lira  w«TC  lost  that  tuoe,  eh?"  aaid  Wylie, 


"V^i* 


*  T«i,  Uvea  waa  loet .-  and  always  will  he  lost  in 
fffiag  Mpt,  where  the  skipper  does  his  duty. 
Tkn  «M  >  sight  more  loat  at  Trafhlpr,  owine  to 
aerf  man  ioiatf  hit  duty.  Uvea  loMr  ye  Inboer  \ 
lid  why  Mtt  mine  7  Bacaiaa  their  time  was  come 
ad  niM  waa  n't.  Ftv  1 11  tell  you  one  tlung,  Joe 
Vyite,  —  if  abe  takes  fin  and  rana  be&ire  the  wind 
iBsha  ■  a*  black  m  a  coal,  and  belehing  flame 
ttnogh  ail  bar  portholes,  and  than  explodes,  and 
|Mi  shift  is  tea  thonssnd  piece*  no  bister  than  n^ 
Bit,  or  jaar  knowledge  of  navipttion,  Hudson  ia  the 
fast  man  to  leave  her :  Duty !  — If  the  goes  on  bw 
beu*  end*  and  founders,  Hudson  sees  tbe  last  of  her, 
sad  reporta  it  to  his  emptoyeis:   Dutyl  —  If  she 

Sending  on  Scilly,  Hudson  is  the  lait  msn  to 
9  her  bones.  Dutyl — Sonte  day  perhaps  I 
iksU  be  swamped  myself  along  with  the  craft:  I 
km  escaped  till  now,  em'n^  lo  nolbeiug  insured; 
b«  if  exer  my  tine  shooid  come,  and  you  should 
^  dear,  promise  me,  Joe,  t«  ie«  the  ownan,  and  tell 
'«■  Uadaoii  did  his  duty." 

Here  a  few  tears  qaencbed  bis  noble  ardor  ibr  a 
WMcoL  But  ha  scan  receTered,  and  aaid,  with 
■B*  liufe  beat,  "  Toa  bav«  got  tbe  bettla  apum- 
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I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  to  get  bold  of  tbe  bottle. 
Come,  here  'a  '  Duty  to  our  employers ! '  And  now 
I  '11  tell  you  how  we  managed  with  the  Gary*- 
brook,  and  tbe  Amelia." 

This  promise  was  foltowed  by  fresh  narrative*; 
in  particular,  of  a  vessel  he  had  run  upon  tbe  Flor- 
ida reef  at  night,  where  wreckers  had  been  retained 
in  advance  to  look  out  for  signal*,  and  come  on 
board  and  quarrel  in  pretence  and  set  fire  to  the 
vessel,  insured  at  thrice  her  value. 

Hudson  got  quite  excited  with  the  memory  of 
these  exploiiB,  and  told  each  successive  feat  louder 


11^. 


t  waa  Wylie'a  torn.     "  Well,"  said  be, 


ishment  Then  he  broke  out,  "  Child's  play,  ye 
lubber  I  If  you  had  been  there  your  ^lls  would 
have  been  as  white  as  your  Sunday  sbirti  and  a 
d — d  deal  whiter." 

"  Come,  be  civil,"  said  Wylie,  "  I  teil  you,  all  tha 
ways  you  have  told  me  are  too  suspicious.  Our 
governor  is  a  bigb-fl/er :  he  pay*  like  a  prince,  and, 
in  return,  he  must  not  be  blown  on,  if  it  is  ever  so 
little.  '  Wylie,'  says  be,  '  a  breMh  of  sutpieioo 
would  kill  me.'  *  Uake  it  so  much,'  says  I,  '  and 
that  breath  shall  never  blow  on  you.'  No,  no, 
skipper ;  none  of  thiae  waya  will  do  for  as ;  they 
have  all  been  worked  twice  too  often.  It  must  be 
done  in  fair  weather,  and  in  a  way  —  fillyour  slass 
and  I  '11  fill  mine  —  Capital  rum  this,  lou  talk  t£ 
my  gills  turning  white ;  be&re  long,  we  shaJl  see 
whose  keepe  their  color  best,  mine  or  yours,  my  Bo." 

There  was  a  siknce,  during  which  Hudson  waa 
probably  Baking  himself  what  Wylie  meant ;  for 
presently,  be  broke  out  in  a  loud,  but  somewhat 
quivering  voice,  '*  Why,  yoa  mad,  drunken  devil  of 
a  ship's  carpent«r,  red-hot  from  bell,  I  see  what 
you  are  at,  now;  yon  are  going  — " 

"Hush!"  cried  Wylie,  alarmed  in  hit  tvrn. 
"Is  this  the  sort  of  Unng  to  bdlow  out  for  the 
watch  to  hear  ?     Whisper,  now." 

This  wns  fi)UowEd  by  the  earnest  muttering  of 
two  voices.  In  vun  did  the  listener  send  bit  very 
soul  into  hii  ear  to  bear.  He  G«uld  catch  no  singls 
word.  Tet  he'  could  tell,  by  the  very  tones  of  tOB  . 
speakeia,  that  the  dialogne  was  one  of  mystery  and 


nportanoe. 

Here  was 


Bituation  at  once  irritating  ^^ 
alamuDg ;  but  there  waa  no  help  for  it  Tm  b«at 
thing,  now,  seemed  tn  be  to  wiuidraw  unobierveil, 
and  wait  (or  another  opportunity.  He  did  so; 
and  he  had  not  long  retired,  when  tbe  mate  came 
ont  sta(!gering,  and  flushed  with  liquor,  and  that 
wat  a  thine  that  had  never  occorrea  before.  Ha 
left  tbe  cd»n  door  open,  and  went  into  hi*  on 

Soon  afier,  sonnds  iisned  from  the  eabin,  pec»- 
liar  sounds,  tOB«ihing  between  grunting  and 
tooting 

Ur.  Basel  eame  and  enteivd  tba  cabin.  Hum 
he  found  the  captain  of  tbe  Proserpine  tn  a 
position  very  nnfavoiable  to  longevity.  His  Ic^a 
were  croaked  over  tbe  seat  of  his  chair,  and  his 
head  was  on  the  groiuuL  His  handkerchief  was 
tight  round  bis  neck,  and  the  man  himself  dead 
drunk,  and  purple  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Hazel  instantly  nndid  his  stock,  on  which 
the  gallant  seaman  muttered  inarticulately.  He 
then  took  his  feet  off  tbe  chair,  and  laid  them  on 
tbe  ground,  and  put  tbe  eo^y  botUn  undtr  the 
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But  be  hmd  no  tooner  done  all  this,  than  be  hud 
&  Reriooa  miBgirin^.  Wovid  not  this  mun'v  death 
have  been  a  blemng  ?  Uight  not  faU  life  prove 
ratal? 

The  thought  infuriated  him,  and  be  gare  the 
prostrate  Gzure  a  heaTf  kick  that  alnuMt  turned  it 
over,  and  Uie  irorda,  '■  Dut^  to  emploj'cn,"  gurgled 
out  of  i»  mouth  directly. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  these  sounds  were  indepeii' 
dent  of  the  mind,  and  resided  at  the  tip  of  Hudson's 
tongue :  so  that  a  thorough  good  kick  could,  at  any 
time,  shake  them  out  of  his  inanimato  bodjr. 

Thus  do  things  ludicrous,  and  things  terrible, 
mingle  in  the  real  world ;  only  to  those  who  are  in 
the  arena,  the  ludicrous  passes  nnuoticed,  b«ng 
overshadowed  by  its  terrible  neighbor. 

And  so  it  was  with  Haxel.  He  saw  nothing  ab- 
snrd  in  all  this ;  and  in  that  prattrate,  insen«ble 
hog,  commanding  the  ship,  forsooth,  and  can^inf; 
all  their  lives  in  his  hantis:  be  saw  the  mysterious 
and  alarming  only,  saw  tbem  so,  and  felt  them,  that 
he  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  what  he  should  do, 
and  eai4y  next  day  he  went  into  the  mate's  cabin, 
and  said  to  him, "  Mr.  Wylie,  in  an;  other  ship  1 
should  speak  to  the  captain,  and  not  to  the  mate ; 
but  here  that  would  be  no  use,  for  yon  are  the  mas- 
ter, and  he  is  jour  BerTant," 

"  Don't  tell  him  so,  sir,  for  he  does  nt  think  small 
beer  of  himself.' 

"  I  shall  waste  no  more  words  on  him.  It  is  to 
Tou  I  speak,  and  you  know  I  speak  the  truth.  Here 
IS  a  ship,  in  which,  fen-  certain  reasons  known  to 
younwlf^  the  captain  is  under  the  mate." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Wjrile,  good-hnmoredl^,  "  it  is 
no  nse  trying  to  deceive  a  gentleman  hke  you. 
Our  skipper  »  an  excellent  seaman,  but  be  has  got 
a  fanlt.''  Then  Wylie  imitated,  with  his  hand,  the 
action  of  a  person  filling  his  glasa. 

"  And  you  are  hereto  keep  him  sober,  eh?"  ■ 


"Id 


wh^  do  yon  ply  him  with  liqaor  ?  " 


■■  Tou  do.  I  have  seen  yon  do  it  a  dozen  times  : 
and  last  night  you  took  mm  into  his  room,  and  made 
him  so  drank,  he  would  have  died  where  he  lij  if 
I  had  not  loosed  his  handkerchief." 

"  I  am  eorrj'  to  hear  that,  sir ;  but  he  was  sober 
when  I  left  him.  The  fool  must  have  got  to  the 
bottle  the  moment  I  was  gone." 

"  But  that  bottle  you  put  in  his  way ;  I  saw  you : 
and  what  wss  yonr  object  ?  to  deaden  hw  con- 
science  with  liquor,  his  and  your  own,  while  yon 
made  him  your  fiendish  proposal.  Uan,  man,  do 
yon  believe  in  God,  and  in  a  Judgment  to  come  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  that  you  can  plan  in 
coM  blood  to  destroy  a  tcskI  with  nineteen  souls 
on  board,  besides  the  live  stock,  the  innocent  ani- 
mals that  God  pitied  and  spared,  when  he  raised 
his  band  in  wrath  over  Nineveh  of  old  ?  " 

While  the  clergyman  was  speaking,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  commanding  voice,  the  seaman  tnrued 
■shy  pale ;  and  drew  his  shoulders  together  like  a 
cat  preparing  to  defend  her  life. 

"  1  plan  to  destroy  a  vesael,  sir  1  Ton  never 
heard  me  say  such  a  wotd ;  and  dont  you  hint  sut^h 
a  thing  in  the  ship,  or  you  will  get  yourself  into 
trouble." 

"  That  depends  on  you." 

"How  so,  air?" 

"  I  have  long  suspected  yon," 

"  Tod  need  not  tell  me  that,  sir." 

"  But  1  have  not  communicated  my  snapeioBS. 


ill  yon  forego  your  ii 

iintc  II  IB  found  out  ?  " 

"  How  pan  1  forego  what  never  was  in  my  head  ?" 
wiid  Wylie.  "  Cast  away  the  ship!  Wliy  there's 
ao  land  within  three  thousand  miles.  F<mniler  a 
vessel  ifl  the  Pacific  1    Do  you  think  my  life  b  not 


I?" 


Wylie  eyed  him  keenly  to  si'c  the  effect  of  the"e 
words,  and  by  a  puazltd  exprenion  that  C4i»e  ovrr 
his  fitcc,  saw  at  once  he  had  assumed  a  more  exai-t 
knowledge  than  be  really  po*sessed. 

Hazel  replied  that  he  bad  said  nothing  nhont 
fonndtfring  the  ship  :  but  there  were  many  wavs  of 
destroying  one,  "  For  inMani'e ,"  snid  he.  "  I  Enow 
how  the  Neptune  was  destroyed,  —  and  so  ilo 
you ;  how  the  Rora  and  the  Antelope  were  cart 
away,  and  so  do  you." 

At  this  enumeration,  Wylie  lost  hie  rnW  and 
s^f-pnesewion  for  a  moment;  he  saw  Hii7<"l  liml 
been  listening.  Hazel  followed  up  his  blow.  ■•  I'mm- 
ise  me  now,  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  to  forego  tlii*  vil. 
lany;  and  I  hold  my  tongue.     Attempt  to  defy  nie, 

or  to  throw  <"    '  '      -       _   j    1         ■   ..     ., 

among  the  en 
son  to  them." 

"  Good  Hearens  1 "  cried.  Wylie  In  nnfi-tgned 
terror.    "  Why  the  men  wonid  mnliny  on  the  »poL" 

"  1  can't  help  that,"  said  Hotel,  firmly ;  and  look 
a  step  towards  the  door. 

"  btop  a  bit,"  said  the  mate.  "  Don't  be  in  snch 
a  nation  hurry :  for,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  hnd  fur 
me,  but  worse  for  yon."  The  above  was  said  so 
gravely,  and  with  snch  evident  sincerity,  that  Mr. 
Hszel  was  utruck,  and  showed  it.  Wylie  folbiwed 
np  that  trifling  advantage.  "  9tt  down  a  miniitf, 
sir,  if  you  please,  and  listen  to  ne.  Tou  never  *aw 
a  mutiny  on  board  shin.  III  be  bounil.  It  if<  a 
worse  thing  than  any  gale  thnt  ever  blew:  bi^nB 
fliir  enough,  sometimes ;  but  how  does  it  end  ?  In 
breaking  into  the  spirit  room,  and  drinking  to  mnd- 
ness.  plundering  the  ship,  ravishing  the  women,  and 
cutting  a  throat  or  so  for  certain.  You  don't  seem 
so  fond  of  the  picture,  ai  you  was  of  (he  ideii.  And 
then  they  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  you  after  bH. 
Ship  is  well  found  in  all  stores;  provisions  wrvi^-d 
out  freely;  men  in  good  humor;  and  I  have  got 
their  ear.  And  now  111  tell  you  why  it  won't  t^nit 
your  little  game  to  blacken  me  to  the  crew,  upon 
the  bare  chani'C  of  a  mutiny.'*  He  pauseil  fi>r  a 
moment,  then  resnmed  in  a  lower  tone,  and  rcvcahnl 
himself  the  extraordinary  man  he  was. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "  when  a  man  is  Tery 
ready  to  suspect  me,  I  always  suspect  him.  Now 
you  was  nncomraon  reaily  to  su<ipect  me.  Tou 
did  n't  wait  tilt  tou  came  on  board ;  you  began  the 
game  ashore.  Oh  I  what,  that  makes  yon  open  one 
eye,  does  it?  Yon  thoaght  I  didn't  know  yoo 
i^in.  Knew  yon,  my  man,  the  moment  you  eanm 
aboard.  I  never  forget  a  bee ;  and  dif^iste  don't 
paw  on  me." 

It  wan  now  HaEel's  turn  to  look  anxions  and  di»- 
comnneed. 

"  Well,  then,  the  moment  I  saw  yon  suspected 
me  I  was  down  upon  ynu.  Well,  you  come  ahoanl 
under  false  colors.  We  did  n't  want  a  ch^p  tike 
yon  in  the  ship;  but  you  would  come.  '  What  is 
the  bloke  after'/*  siyt  I,  and  watches.  Ton  was 
BO  intent  suspecting  me  of  this,  that,  and  t'other, 
tiiat  yon  onguarded  yourself  and  that  is  common 
ton.  I  'm  Mowed  if  it  is  n't  the  lady  you  are  after. 
With  all  my  heart  s  only  she  might  do  better.  MhI 
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I  don't  we  bow  ibe  could  rio  irorse,  unleas  she  went 
to  olil  Nji-k  fttr  a  tiist«.  Now,  1 11  tell  j'ou  what  it 
it,  toy  ai*a.  I've  been  in  troublo  mjselli  and  don't 
wnnt  to  be  hard  on  a  poor  d«vil,jutt  b«cauae  he 
laib  under  an  alias,  and  lies  as  near  the  wind  as  he 
can,  to  weHther  on  the  beaka  and  the  bobbiee.  But 
one  good  turn  deserves  anotber;  keep  your  dirty 
■mpieions  to  yourself;  (or  if  you  dare  to  open  your 
lips  to  the  men,  in  five  niinuU^  or  leas  thin  that, 
you  shall  be  in  irons,  and  con6ned  to  your  caHn ; 
and  we  11  put  you  ashore  at  the  lint  port  that  files 
a  British  nag.  and  hand  yon  over  to  tbe  nuthori- 
tiea,  till  one  of  her  Majesty's  cruisers  sends  in  a 
boat  for  you." 

At  thi>  threat  Mr.  Hazel  hung  his  head  in  confii- 
non  and  dismay. 

"  Come,  get  out  of  Diy  cabin,  Panon  Alias," 
shouted  tbe  mate  ;  "  and  belay  your  foul  tongue  in 
Uiia  ship,  and  don't  make  an  enemy  of  Joe  Wylie, 
a  man  that  will  eat  you  up  eke,  and  spit  yon  out 
again,  and  never  brag.  Sheer  off,  I  say,  and  be 
d — d  to  yon." 

Mr-  llizel,  with  a  pale  &ce  and  lick  heart, 
looked  aghast  at  this  dangerous  rosn,  i^ho  could  be 
fox,  or  tiger,  as  tbe  occasion  demftnded. 

Surprised,  alarmed,  outwitted,  and  out-menaced, 
he  retireil  with  disordered  countenance,  and  uneven 
iteM,  and  hid  himself  in  his  own  cabin. 

The  more  be  weighed  tbe  whole  sitoation,  the 
more  clearly  did  he  tee  that  he  was  utterly  power- 
len  in  the  bands  of  Wylie. 

A  shipper  is  an  emperor ;  and  Hudson  had  tbe 
power  to  iron  him,  and  set  him  on  shore  at  the 
nearest  port.  Tbe  right  to  do  it  was  another  mat- 
ter; but  even  on  that  head,  Wylie  could  furoiah  a 
plaoaiUe  fxcute  for  the  act,  Retritnition,  if  it 
came  at  all,  would  not  be  severe,  and  would  be 
three  or  fbur  yeart  coming :  and  who  fears  it  much, 
when  it  u  so  ailatory,  and  so  weak,  and  to  doubtful 
into  the  bargain  7 

He  succumbed  in  silence  ftir  two  days ;  and  then, 
in  spile  of  Wylie's  threat,  he  made  one  timid  at- 
tempt to  approach  the  subject  with  Welch  and 
Cooper,  but  a  tailor  came  up  instantly,  and  sent 
them  forward  to  reef  topanib.  And  whenever  he 
tried  to  enter  into  conTeitatlon  with  the  pair,  some 
tailor  or  other  was  sure  to  come  Dp  and  liilen. 

Then  he  saw  that  he  waa  spotted ;  or,  as  we  say 
nowadays,  picketed. 

He  was  at  his  wit^  end. 

He  tried  his  last  throw.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Hiss  Kallnston,  requesting  an  interview.  Aware 
of  the  diflUcultiM  he  had  to  encounter  here,  he 
(tilled  his  heart  by  main  force,  and  wrote  in  temu 
carefully  measured.  He  be^ed  her  to  believe  be 
had  no  drsiEo  to  intrude  upon  her,  without  abao- 
lute  necpssity,  and  fbr  her  own  good.  Rnpect  for 
ber  own  wishes  forbade  this,  and  also  hit  sulf-retpect. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  have  made  a  terrible  discov- 
ery, 'fhe  mate  and  the  captain  certainly  intend  to 
cast  awar  this  ibip.  No  doubt  they  will  try  and 
not  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and  ours  ;  but  risk 
them  they  must,  in  tbe  very  nature  of  things.  Be- 
fore troubling  ^ou,  I  have  tried  all  I  conld,  in  the 
way  of  penni»sion  and  menace ;  hut  am  defeated. 
So  tM)w  it  rrstt  with  you.  Yon,  alone,  can  save  us 
all.  1  will  tell  vou  how,  if  you  will  resb'ain  j^ut 
repugnance,  and  accord  me  a  »hort  interview. 
Keed  I  say  that  no  other  subject  shall  be  introduued 
by  tne.  In  England,  should  we  ever  reach  it,  I 
may  perhaps  try  to  take  iDtasurea  to  re^in  your 
good  opinion ;  but  here,  1  am  aware,  that  b  impos- 
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sible ;  and  1  shall  make  no  atteinpt  in  that  direction 
upon  my  honor." 

To  this,  CMoe  a  prompt  nnil  feminine  reply :  — 

"  The  ship  is  hit.  The  cnptoin  and  the  mate  are 
able  men,  appoinled  by  Aim.  Your  suspicions  of 
these  poor  men  are  caluiiiniiiS,  and  of  a  piece  with 
your  other  monstrous  eUndcrs. 

"  1  really  must  insist  on  your  holding  no  further 
communication  of  any  inrt  with  one,  to  whom  your 
character  is  revealed  and  odious.  11.  R." 

This  leller  benonibed  his  heart  at  first  A  letter  ? 
It  was  a  blow;  a  blow  from  her  he  loved,  and  she 
hated  him ! 

His  long-suffering  love  pave  way  at  last  What 
folly  and  cruelty  couibincil!  lie  could  no  longer 
make  allowances  for  the  siiite  of  n  woman  whose 
lover  had  been  traduced.  Ka;;e  and  despair  seized 
him;  be  bit  his  nails,  and  torn  his  hair  with  furv; 
and  prayed  Heaven  to  help  him  hate  her  as  she 
deserved,  "the  blind,  insolent  idiot  I"  Yes,  these 
Utter  words  actually  came  out  of  his  moutb,  in  a 
torrent  of  fury. 

But,  lo  note  down  all  ho  tiid.  in  his  rage,  would 
be  uaeless ;  and  mi)^ht  mislead,  for  this  was  a  gust 
of  firy ;  and,  while  it  laste<l,  tbo  long..sufferiDg  man 
was  no  longer  himself. 

At  a  proof  how  little  this  state  of  mind  wat  natu- 
ral to  him,  it  stirred  np  all  the  bile  in  his  body,  and 
brought  on  a  severu  attack  of  yellow  jaundice, 
accompanied  by  tho  settled  dejection  that  markt  that 
disorder. 

Meantime  the  Proserpine  glided  on,  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  a  contented  crew."  She  was  well 
found  in  aCoret;  and  they  were  served  out  ungrndg- 

Every  fkce  on  board  beamed  with  jollity,  except 
poor  Hatel's.    He  crept  about,  yellow  as  a  guinea ; 


The  lurceon.  a  humane  man,  urged  him  to  drink 
sherry,  and  take  stroDK  exercise. 

But  persons  afflicteifwith  that  distreannf;  malady, 
are  obstinately  set  against  those  things  which  tend 
(o  cure  it;  this  is  a  fcHti 
Hazel  was  no  exceplion. 
received  so  manv  blows,  it  had  no  power  lefl  to 
resist  the  depressing  effect  of  hit  ilisorder.  He  took 
no  exercise ;  he  ate  little  food.  He  lay,  listlen  and 
dejected,  about  the  deck,  aod  let  disease  do  what  it 
pleased  with  Mm. 

Tlie  surgeon  shook  his  head,  and  told  Hudson  the 
panoa  waa  booked- 

"  And  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish  1 "  wat  that 
worthy's  gracious  comment. 

Tlie  tbip  now  encountered  an  adverse  gale,  and, 
for  three  whole  dayt,  was  under  close-reefed  top- 
sails; tbe  wat  always  a  wet  ship  under  ttreai  of 
we.ither ;  and  she  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water  on 
this  occasion.  On  the  fourth  day  it  fell  calm,  and 
Captnin  Hudson,  having  examined  tbe  well,  and 
found  three  fi^et  of  water,  ordured  the  men  to  tbe 

After  working  through  one  watch,  the  well  waa 
sounded  again,  and  the  water  was  so  much  reduced 
that  the  gangs  were  taken  off;  and  tbe  ship  being 
now  becalmed,  and  the  we^tther  lovely,  the  men 
wen:  allowed  to  dance  upon  dock  to  tbe  boat- 
swain's fiddlo. 

While  this  pastime  went  on,  the  sun,  large  and 
red,  reached  the  horiion,  and  diffused  a  roseate 
light  over  the  entire  ocean. 
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EVERT  SATURDAY. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CHANDELIEK. 

BT   LUDWia    EALISCH. 
[TnuUtcd  (Or  Srni  Sinnnir  ttam  Dit  Oerlliilauit.] 

Tbere  bas  bcuQ  a  grent  deal  said  and  written 
about  the  "  tiaque  "  in  the  Parisiaa  theatres,  but  lo 
much  fiction  has  been  mingkd  with  the  truth  that 
Ui«  geueral  public  hm  to  thie  day  a  very  vaeue  idea 
of  too  nature  of  tbii  peculiar  institution.  We  irill 
try  in  the  following  brief  outline  (o  preaent  to  our 
readers  a  clearer  and  more  accurate  picture  of  its 
character  and  mode  of  operation. 

The  Farii  claque  datei  from  ahoat  the  b^nDJnfr 
of  the  present  (.-entury,  when  one  of  the  acton  of 
the  day  hit  upon  the  idea  of  buying  auccen  by  this 
■neong.  On  every  occasion  of  bii  appearance  on 
the  stage,  he  distributed  &  great  number  of  fre6 
tickets,  and  was  thus  always  sure  of  applause  from 
the  recipuents.  Hie  brother  artiata,  who  at  (irst  were 
at  a  loss  to  uodenland  his  remarkable  success,  as 
■ooD  a«  they  diecovered  the  secret  were  quick  to 
follow  hia  example,  and  soon  CTery  thextrv  had  ita 
corps  oT  elaiueura. 

From  a  crowd  of  claqueuia  gathered  together  at 
hap-hazard  without  ayttem  er  control,  to  an  orgatt- 
isM  claque,  under  the  command  of  a  leadv,  a 
"chef  de  claque,"  there  is,  however,  a  vast  abide. 
The  regular  organization  aroae  at  the  time,  when 
Scribe  hrat  made  his  appearance.  He  latter,  as  is 
well  known,  was  far  from  lucky  in  bis  early  dra- 
matic productions.  He  was  doubly  chagriaed  by 
bis  in  aucceaa,  because,  while  wounded  in  hia  pride 
u  an  author,  be  aaw  at  the  tame  time  all  hii  bopea 
frustrated,  of  maJcing  a  fortune  or  even  a  living  oat 
ofhiimuM. 

In  his  despair  and  disgust,  he  would  perhaps  have 
nnounced  ail  further  service  of  Thalia,  had  be  not 
found  a  consoling  friend  in  his  barber.  Thia  was  a 
man  named  Porcher,  and  a  very  shrewd  and  expe- 
rienced fellow.  He  nndentood  Scribe'a  fertile  and 
pliant  talent  better  even  than  Scribe  himself,  and 
every  morning  as  he  lathered  the  cheeka  of  the 

Kung  poet,  he  reputed  bis  convictJon  that  a  bril- 
at  career  lay  before  the  latter,  if  he  onl^  perse- 
Tered  in  S[Ute  of  bia  discouragements,  in  writing  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could.  The  ill-will  of  bia  an- 
<Ueoce8  was  aure  in  the  end  to  change  to  &vor ;  all 
(hat  was  neceaaar^ ,  was  to  "  work  ap  "  the  public 
oontinually  in  his  interest,  and  for  this  pnrpoae  the 
beat  means  was  an  established,  well-disciplined  band 
ofcUirneura. 

Scribe,  whoM  eyes  were  opened  by  the  doquence 
of  hit  hairdreaaer,  sold  to  the  latter  his  "bUiett 
Saulewi,"  the  tickets,  namely,  which  were  given 
by  the  manager  to  every  dramatic  poet,  and  com- 
poser apoD  each  representatioQ  of  hia  play.  Porch- 
er oiganiied  a  claque,  which  went  to  work  most 
indnatrioualy,  exerted  themselves  to  avert  any  im- 
pending failure,  and,  whenever  a  piece  tncceeded, 
enhanced  the  triumph.  At  tiie  same  time  Scribe 
found  another  friend  in  one  Santos,  who  advanced 
him  money  and  even  bought  for  him  a  cabriolet 
Porcher  died  a  rich  man,  and  Santon  was  tobae- 

rintly  established  by  Scribe  as  chef  da  claq^ue  in 
Grand  Opera.  The  other  theatres  in  Pans  fol- 
lowed Scribe'a  example,  and  each  soon  had  its  chef 
de  claque,  who  belonged  to  the  theatrical  corps,  and 
conducted  his  operations  regulariy  eveiy  evening 
with  greater  or  less  success. 

The  chef  de  claque  is  a  very  important  penon, 
and  mnst  possess  many  and  various  talents,  if  be 
would  well  M  bis  by  no  meaiw  easy  office,  and 


make  himself  indiapensable  to  bis  employera.  Ha 
must  be  very  adroit,  veiy  intelligent,  very  actives. 
He  must  have  a  correct  appreciation  of  music 
and  poetry,  he  must  be  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  capabilities  of  every  member  of  the  theatrical 
corps,  but  also  with  the  taste,  the  caprices,  tlie  pref- 
erences and  prejudices  of  bis  particular  public,  for 
each  theatre  has  ita  babitu&  who  are  distinct  and 
different  from  those  of  the  other  theatres.  The 
chefde  claque  misaea  none  o{  the  rehearsaK  wliich 
he  watches  with  the  most  careful  attention.  When 
a  new  piece  is  being  prepared  for  representation, 
he  redoubles  hia  vigilance  and  ^ares  no  means  to 
achieve  for  the  play  a  brilliant  tnumph.  The  even- 
ing of  the  6nt  representation  is  like  a  decisive  bat- 
tle. He  therefore  strenethena  hia  forcea,  and  diapoaes 
them  BO  ingeniously,  that  many  of  them  are  inter- 
spersed amonfr  the  impartial  public  without  being 
detected  by  the  lalrler;  he  gathers  about  him  his 
experienced  and  well-drilled  general  tt*ff,  nnd  in- 
dicates to  bis  field  oflicera,  Vae  "  surveiUants,"  aa 
they  are  called,  at  what  poiuts  they  are  to  assume 
the  offenuve,  when  to  content  themselves  with  a 
merely  defensive  warfare,  and  then  like  a  com- 
mand eivin-cnief,  with  the  great  cane  which  is  his 
marahal'a  staff,  in  hand,  he  awaits  the  opening  of 
the  conSict.  The  &rat  act  b^ina.  The  chief  has 
bia  eyes  everywhere,  and  watches  narrowly  the 
mood  of  the  audience.  As  aoon  aa  the  latter  betrays 
an  inclination  to  applaod,  be  gives  a  signal  with  his 
staff,  and  a  hundred  banda  and  a 


forth  by  premature  applause,  the  opposition  of  the 


bouse,  nor  to  give 
whistling,  sounds  which  betray  bis  own  impotence. 
In  such  cases  be  leaves  it  to  his  judiciously  diatrib- 
uted  anistants  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  autbor, 
by  nngle  and  interjectional  i^raaea.  One  murmuis, 
"  That  ia  not  so  bad  I "  a  second  growls  a  "  Bravo  I " 
or  **  Capital  I  very  good,  very  good ! '  and  a  third 
maintains  that  there  is  an  intiigne  M  work,  and 
cries  "  h  la  porta  lea  siffleuis ! ' 

As  soon  as  the  first  aol  is  over,  tiie  chef  declsqiM 
betakes  himself  behind  the  scenes,  and  makes  his 
report  to  the  Manager  and  to  the  anxious  author, 
who  is  in  a  lever  of  excitement.  If  he  has  a  triumph 
to  announce,  be  pFOclains  it  in  the  moat  exaggerated 
and  pompous  language.  If  sncoess  yet  remain  un- 
cert^n,  he  still  apeuts  at  a  brilliant  victoiy,  but 
sprinkles  npon  the  fire  of  his  enthasiaan  some  drops 
of  edd  water.  He  remaria,  for  instance,  that  thera 
is  much  to  alter  b^ire  the  next  representation, — 
that  anch  and  such  a  JMSsage  ia  too  weak,  another 
ia  too  strongly  emphasixed,  —  that  somethinK  must 
be  added  to  this  scene,  or  cut  out  of  that.  In  this 
way  he  makes  his  rmort  daring  each  entr'acte.  If 
the  piece  is  received  with  ap{WOval,  his  work  ia  a 
light  one.  He  congratnlates  tne  aatbor,  assures  him 
that  such  a  daxiling  auccesa  has  not  been  achieved 
for  years,  and  receive*  from  the  b^ipy  playwright  a 
preaent  of  money,  styled  in  theatrical  phrase  a  "  boor 
quet"  Many  authors  and  compoeets  u  the  moment 
of  triumph  are  very  munificent:  Uoyerbeer,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  seneroos 
on  auch  occanona;  and  aa  to  the  Maestro  Verdi  ha 


«  (rfa  ngoa]  succew, 
ufasMoent  repreaentatiooa. 
|t  makes       '     ■  ■    ■   ' 


If  the  piece       

chefde  cla^tie  talks  neverthelea 

which  will  increase  with  si 

When,  however,  the  play  makes  a  decided  fiasco, 

when  the  eurtaio  iklls  amid  a  tumult  of  hisses  and 
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eatfsib,  ind  tlw  tnilieDea  Inares  the  bcnue  indiff- 
nant  uid  dltgastad^  then  the  chief  tpeaka  of  cabaU; 
of  the  malicioa*  arlificeB  of  fpileful  enemies,  who  hftve. 
Irintrtteil  ka  exertiona ;  in  ihort,  be  aeeka  u  fkr  u 
powibia  la  cover  up  the  nitfortane,  ibr  ever;  fdilure 
a  to  be  JKiibed  Id  put  to  the  iiunffiviKDcy  of  his 
UbcMi. 

Id  At  larger  theatres  of  Paiu,  howerer,  — < 
(tfdMseweuenKireespeciaUj'fpeakinf;,  —  brilliant 
tHoDipht  iTB  Bi  rare  as  shaoieliil  failures.  A  work 
>  not  ofiea  pot  npoa  the  «t>^  which  Mcnrea  to  its 
sstbor  immortal  fame,  or  which  on  the  other  hsnd, 
it  hiMed  to  death  «t  the  first  represeotstion.  What- 
■nr  maj  he  its  lata  the  chef  de  claque  does  not 
■for.  lie  is  sIwajs  well  off,  much  better  than  the 
■^otityof  (ho  theatrical  anthon,  often  much  better 
tkwi  even  the  manager  himself,  wbom  he  sometiQies 
itlievca  fiwD  embamMing  financiy  diffionltjes ;  for 
n  U)  own  interest  he  nnist  labor  for  the  coutiDued 
Mosperitjr  i£  the  theatre  to  the  service  of  which  he 
oenMi  hia  energies.  Dsiid,  the  chef  de  clacjne  to 
the  gmnd  epoa,  b  a  yerj  well-tivdo  man.  The 
latter  establnhaieat,  which  beius  the  official  title, 
I  "Acstymie  imperials  de  muaique,"  places  sixtjr 
seat!,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chef  loT  ererr  rvpresentatioa.  Although  he  has  to 
,  eootribatelcn  sous  foreaehplaceto  therelief  of  the 
■  Mor  of  Pars,  there  still  remains  a  handsome  pro6t. 
Wben  we  add  to  this  soorce  of  income,  the  fces 
vUch  be  racM'ves  irrMa  the  compoBeri,  the  artists, 
Md  especiall)'  the  dribntants,  we  can  eaBil]>  cOmpre- 
besd,  tbst  his  ^ouij  income  .is  far  larger  than  that 
«f  say  of  the  ilhistrious  profoMon  at  Uie  Sorbonne 
sr  the  Cdliga  de  Franca,  and  that  the  claque  pays 
bMI«- than  science ! 
I«t  ■  retom  now  to  the  iiUsU  d'oufeur. 
Before  the  tanw  of  Scribe,  these  were  given  bj 
only  fir  the  friends  of  the  author, 
ibois,  indeed,  sold  these  tickets,  when  they 
•sre  hard  posbwl  for  monejr,  but  from  a  feeling  of 
Asms,  tb«r  sold  them  only  in  secret.  Scribe  was 
Ihs  fast  who  openly  sold  hu  bUUu  <Cauteur.  Sinoe 
hiidsr.'traffic  has  not  oaly  been  made  in  these 
tickelii,  bet  ttser  have  been  the  special  object  of 
speolatioo.  The  anther  who,  according  to  the 
Wfnitade  and  importaaee  of  his  productioa,  re- 
tmrtt  Irom  the  manager  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  tickets  for  each  perfbmisnea,  sells  them  at  a 
pries  which  is  detennined  by  his  reputation,  and 
MH  owte  by  the  nnproval  with  wh'eh  his  work  has' 
bsen  received.  There  are,  however,  some  pl»y- 
•rilsn  who  tell  their  ri^ht  to  the  biiiet  hauteur  not 
saly  fbr  the  pieess  which  they  have  already  writ- 
lea,  but  also  lor  all  the  dranuttio  off^>ring  which 
Asj  aiaj  bring  forth  in  the  futnre.  The  widow 
of  the  Poreber  whom  we  have  already  menticHied 
evrifs  Ml  this  sneeulalion,  certainly  a  somewhat 
nky  oae;  for  wtien  the  anther,  whose  claim  she 
hsi  boeght  oat  at  a  hirii  price,  brings  into  the 
*orU  soma  wretched  cbangeUng,  instead  at  the 
BsMs  iane  upeoted,  she  of  course  lona  a  deal  of 
■osey.  Then,  too,  these  tickets  fall  in  market 
vslse  daring  tiie  saatmer  sesson.  All  these  contin- 
peoiM  an  generally  pretty  well  weighed,  so  that 
ns.  Foreber  in  the  end  has  a  very  nice  little 
iwpsrly,  and  faas  been  able  to  help  many  a  dram»- 
tirt  of  nane  and  hmt,  oat  of  a  perplexing  SnaocJal 
diteiama. 

Thm  br  we  have  sw^eti  only  of  lbs  commander, 
the  chef  de  claqne ;  let  hs  now  say  a  word  or  two 
•f  his  army,  the  claque  ilwlf. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  is  made  op  of 


)  paid   for  their  work. 
The  claque  ci 


mere  TiS-raS,  who 
this  is  a  great  mistake^ 

atricsl  amateum,  who  are  prepared  to  make  no 
weicbty  sacrifice  to  their  artistic  taste,  of  copyists, 
clerks,  and  shop-keepers'  asaistauts,  who  pay  for 
their  seats  at  a  reduced-  price,  and  in  consiiuration 
of  the  abatement,  take  upon  thenwalvee  the  obliga- 
tion of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  chef,  and  of  mak- 
ing diligent  use  of  their  hands  when  required.  Sneh 
persons  as  these  form,  it  must  be  owned,  the  nore 
respectable  part  of  the  claqoe ;  in  the  other  portioa 
are  to  be  found  many  idle  good-for-nsnghta,  —  stont 
fiillows  with  broad  callous  hands,  which  can  dap 
away  the  whole  evening  long  without  any  eapemu 
fotigne.  These  make  their  head-quarters  in  the 
cheap  restaurants  and  cafia  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
theatres,  and  here  tbey  are  sonebt  out  by  the  dief 
de  claque  or  his  assistants.  Even  these  IhUows, 
however,  most  pay  for  tbdr  places.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  claque  is  made  up  evetr  day  anew; 
but  such  a  thing  as  the  fkiiare  to  find  a  claqueur . 
when  wanted,  never  happens.  Paris  is  so  large,  and 
the  Frenchman's  love  of  the  plsy  so  poweriSl,  that 
not  only  is  an  ample  number  of  claqnenrs  to  be 
found  whenever  required,  but  the  proffered  set»ices 
ot  many  havs  every  day  to  be  declined. 

A  qoarter  of  an  hour  before  tbe'opeoing  ot  the 
doois'  the  whole  body  of  the  claqoears  assembles 
in  one  of  the  dimly-lighted  passa^wa^  of  the 
Uieatre,  whei«  the  chef  or  one  of  bis  adjutants  ar- 
ray* tbetn  in  line,  and  counts  and  reviews  the  fivce. 
As  soon  as  the  doors  are  opened,  he  marches  at  die 
bead  of  his  band  into  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
distributes  the  different  members  in  the  parqnette 
under  the  great  cbandelier,  whence  eooies  their 
popnlar  name  of  "  La  chemdien  du  lurtre,"  "  the 
Knights  of  the  Chandelier."  Those  who  are  too 
proud  to  remain  with  the  body  of  the  claque  take 
their  stations  somewhat  to  one  side,  but  must  not  foil 
to  fulfil  the  duties  which  they  have  undertaken. 
They  are  narrowly  watched  by  the  surveiUants,  and 
if  tbey  do  not  render  good  serrico,  tbey  receive  in 
future  no  more  tickets.  After  the  orders  ix  tfas 
night  have  been  once  more  impressed  upon  thun, 
they  quietly  await  the  course  of  events. 

in  many  of  the  theatres,  for  some  time  past  ths 
whcde  parquette  has  been  taken  up  fbr  reserved 
seats,  and  in  some  of  the  new  theatres  tha  chande- 
lier has  given  way  to  other  modes  of  illuminatioo^ 
so  that  the  claque  has  been  driven  to  the  uppermost 
circle,  or  "  Paradise,"  as  it  is  called  in  Grermanv; 
but  even  in  this  exalted  position  they  are  as  inde- 
fatigable in  their  exertions,  and  succeed  in  making 
as  much  noise  as  ever. 

One  must  not  imagine  that  the  publio  is  moch 
ediSed  b^  this  institution,  or  that  it  submits  to  ^le 
claqne  with  resignation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
universally  detested,  and  not  an  evening  passes 
without  the  liveliest  protestations  against  these  nired 
demonstrations  of  applaosc.  Hie  popular  antipathy 
became  at  one  time  so  violent  that  some  theatres, 
the  Grand  Opera  among  the  number,  felt  oUi^ed 
to  suppress  their  claques.  But  these  noisy  spirits 
could  not  long  be  kept  down.  The  performer*, 
whose  ears  were  no  longer  greeted  by  their  gratefiil 
homnge,  protested  against  the  protestations  of  the 
public,  and  the  "  Chevaliers  du  lustre  "  appearad 
again  with  reinvigorated  powers.  The  friends  of 
the  claque,  the  actors  in  particular,  bring  forward 
manilblu  arguments  in  its  defence.  They  maintsin 
that  the  public  is  too  Indifferent,  too  cold,  too  indo- 
lent, to  signify  their  approval  andibly,  and  with 
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tks  hands;  and  tlut  nothiiif;  for  an  utirt  can  be 
mat*  frigblfiil  tban  tbe  ulence  of  the  house-  The 
daqae,  thej  further  snert,  ii  a  w^-aoproved 
vetqKM  to  counteract  the  numerous  cabalB,  to 
whidi)  witboat  its  defence,  an  open  door  would  be 
irfTerad'  Tbe  ttrangf  st  excuse,  however,  offered  for 
the  Deoessitj  of  tbe  claque,  is  tbe  sanitvy  reason  ! 
lb  partiaaits  ntaintun  moat  peiaistenUj  that  the 
performer  could  not  breathe  of^n'  enough,  if  he 
wen  not  applauded.  DurinE  the  applause,  he  has 
time  to  take  breach  I  As  the  public,  however,  is 
rerr  capHcioos,  and  on  many  evenings,  teems  to  be 
afiBictad  witlv  the  most  obstinate  chir^ra,  without 
tiie  ud  of  the  elatjue,  the  poor  actor  would  lose  all 
chance  of  respiration !  No  one  of  tbex  argnmenlo, 
nevertheleM,  will  stand  the  test  of  experience.  The 
TiOtre  des  Italiens  has  no  claque,  and  yet  is  not 
disturbed  by  any  cabal,  and  no  one  haa  ever  heard 
of  a  tenor  or  prima  donna  ou  its  stage  having  suffered 
from  want  of  breath  through  lack  of  applause.  The 
main  ground  for  the  ooutinnance  of  the  claque  lies 
in  the  insatiable  thirst  of  the  dramatic  artist  for 
applause  at  any  price.  Whether  the  censer  be 
•wung  by  pure  and  unbribed  admirers,  or  by  hire- 
ling hands,  no  matter  i  so  long  as  it  1>e  waved  with 
(umcieat  vehemence,  and  the  cloud  of  incense  be 
thick  and  fragrant.  Let  os  not,  however,  look  with 
too  severe  an  eye  upon  the  mimic  world  I  We  have 
•een  even  emperors  and  kings,  whose  features 
plainly  sliowed  their  pleasure  and  g»ti&ed  vanity, 
when  the  teWng  points  in  th^r  speeches  were 
greeted  with  the  applause  of  the  pnblic.  And  yet, 
who  would  be  willing  to  swear  that  it  was  the  ex- 
eellenoe  alone  of  the  oratorical  production,  which 
had  called  forth  this  applause  ?  Paid  clac^neurs  are 
not  of  this  centory  alone,  nor  did  they  originate  in 
Aria.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  when  that  most 
crnel  of  tjrKnts,  and  at  the  same  lime,  most 
wretched  ra  actors,  the  Emperor  Nero,  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Greece,  and  entered  Home  in  tri- 
mnph,  crowned  with  laurel  and  robed  in  purple, 
thonsands  of  hired  claqueurs  surrounded  his  tri- 
omphal  ear,  and  proclaimed  him  as  the  first  of  all 
arCteia.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  being  rnler  of 
the  worid,  but  aspired  also  to  rule  the  stage,  which 
typifies  the  worM.  The  claque  of  the  French  thea- 
tres, also,  has  the  office  of  greetjog  with  applause, 
tbe  enb«nce  of  the  head  of  (he  state  into  hkbox  at 
ti»  theatre  or  opera. 

All  the  theatres  of  Paris,  the  Italian  excepted, 
have  their  claque,  the  Th^tre  Franfais,  as  well  as 
the  nnallest  Vaudeville  theatre,  and  there  is  not  a 
play  of  Commlle  or  Moli^re  eiven,  without  calling 
m  the  ud  of  the"Knlgblsof  the  Lustre."  The^e- 
atres  have  besides  a  clai^ue  in  the  preos.  Certain 
theatres  are  always  praised  fay  certain  papers,  — 
why,  the  editors  probably  know  !  There  b,  too,  a 
tfa^tre-psper,  which,  in  exchange  for  the  privilege 
of  being  sold  in  the  house  during  the  entr'actes,  an- 
dertakes  tbe  task  of  heaping  pr.iise  indiscriminately 
upon  all  the  authors,  all  tbe  composers,  all  the  sing- 
ers, actors  and  actres9<:s,  and,  as  matter  of  course, 
npon  tbe  management 


It  onlv  essentially  the  work 
•0  in  Itself  a  handiurall  whii 
sod  especially  in  Paris,  has  a  golden  foondation 


particular.  Clapping  is 
ric  of  the  hands,  out  it  is 
'hich,  more  than  an^  other 


LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  AND  HAMPSTEAD 

HEATH. 

To  write  <^  ancient  hostelries  is  to  discouse  of 

departed  joj»\  to  retouch  fiunt  historical  pictoies 


with  more  orlen  of  color;  to  catch  a  fleeting  glance, 
And  arrest  Che  swift  shadow  of  p  mental  photograi^ 
of  half-furgotten  customs  and  bygone  fashions ;  to 
call  the  names  of  departed  wits,  beaux,  ttateameo, 
soldiers,  who  are  no  longer  in  the  muster-roll  of 
Time,  —  is,  in  fact,  to  turn  on  tbe  lime-light,  uncover 
the  lens,  and  cast  life-like  shadows  on  the  wall, — 
life-like,  but  not  1'  '  ~ 
are  disappearing,  a 
have  disappeared,  - 
of  subtile  connection  between  the  guests  and  the 
place  which,  though  it  knows  them  no  more,sDffered 
a  change  when  they  ceaaed  to  haunt  it  in  Uie  fleeh ; 
a,  change  indefinable,  but  yet  sure  and  real ;  a  change 
that  pales  the  color  on  the  walls,  anil  dims  the 
light,  and  makes  tbe  very  fiimiture  audappoint- 
ments  of  a  room  dwindle  and  grow  shabby  like  a 
■nan  letl  without  relations  and  with  fiiw  friends ;  a 
change  that  might  come  of  b«ng  haunted  still  by 
ghostly  company.  It  b  better  that  those  quaint  old 
places  should  finally  disappear,  than  that  they 
should  be  patched  and  altered,  —  modemiied  to 
suit  the  times,  only  to  find  that  the  decay  thu  set  in 
when  the  men  who  loved  tiiem  died,  had  left  a 
blijght  upon  them  which  cannot  be  built  out ;  uid 
being  built  in,  mildews  all  promise  of  their  futui* 
success.  Let  them  change,  but  make  no  attempt  to 
alter  them.  Watch  the  stages  that  lead  by  slow  de- 
grees to  ruin ;  and  then,  cast  away  the  body,  —  the 
mere  bricks  and  timben  from  which  tiie  soul  has 
eoae,  —  and  let  the  dead  make  room  for  the  living. 
How  many  of  these  ancient  hostelries,  where  onoe 
the  briak  ringing  of  bells,  the  calls  for  drawen  to 
bring  fiasoui,  and  tankards,  and  bottles ;  the  kmd 
voices  of  impatient  guests,  the  clinking  at  glnwnt, 
tbe  clash  and  ratUe  of  swords  even  sometimes  re- 
sounded throush  their  wainscot  nasaagea, — bow 
msnr  of  them  have  been  left  to  oie  forgoiuen,  to 
fall  ironv  one  degree  of  poverty  to  another,  till  tbey 
became  warehouses,  earners'  bwAing-offices,  or  even, 


temioneeni,  and  people>who  hang  clothes-lines  ob 
the  antique  oaken  galleries,  or  back  down  the  t» 
mains  of  carved  chimney-pieees  to  boil  a  pot  of  P^ 
tatoes  for  a  starvii^;  brood  of  sickly  children,  lliii 
last  indignity  has  Men  spared  one  ancient  biuldiiw, 
which  was  neverthelev  forgotten  by  tbe  tbousanM 
who  passed  its  entrance  daily.  It  was  a  fine  old 
specimen  of  the  real  o{3  Enghsh  hostelry,  too  ;  with 
its  archwajr  near  which  Grinling  Gibbons  lived  and 
carved  fruit  and  flowcn  fbr  ornament,  which  shoA 
and  quivered  as  the  wagons  and  coaches  rattled 
over  the  stones  of  the  inn-yard.  A  queer,  dingy- 
galleried,  wainscoted,  smoke-dried,  dim-windowed, 
jollv  old  place,  with  suggestions  of  rare  wine  hidden 
la  deep  cellarage,  and  the  suspicion  of  rare  doings, 
once  upon  a  time,  in  some  of  the  quaint  old  rooms, 
aflerwards  ao  comntonphice  and  falling  into  the 
dreary  decay  already  spoken  of:  a  place  which  de- 
served,better  of  London  Society  than  to  be  left  to 
survive  its  own  bar,  and  with  its  sacred  grove  of 
lemons  and  liqueun  swept  ruthlessly  away,  to  be 
made  a  receiving-bouse  for  parcels;- its  recollections 
profaned  by  impious  car-men  and  the  mthleee  driv- 
ers of  rail  way- vans. 

It  is  some  relief  to  know  that  this  is  at  an  end; 
that  new  buildings  occupy  its  site,  and  that  its  last 
days  may  yet  be  forgotten,  while  its  earlier  history 
Is  remembered.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Hostelries, 
like  women,  must  never  grow  old.  Tbey  must  re- 
new thwr  youUi  by  their  very  connection  with  tbe 
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put,  and  RD  link  cmt  generation  to  another : 
lUling  in  this,  the/  cut  win  no  regard,  knd  had 
best  come  loan  honored  end  beTore  ther  lose  this 
last  KI017  of  their  «f^  Better  to  ipeak  of  them 
■•  dead,  than  to  recognize  them  as  being  altogeth- 
er loM  to  foutb  Mid  bemty.  It  is  for  thii  reason 
tb«t  we  are  glad  lo  apeak  in  the  past  letne  of  La 
Belle  SsBTi^e,  —  the  Bell  Savage,  or,  aa  we  belieTe 
it  to  bare  been.  La  B«l  Sauvafe. 

Jn  ihc  bumorous  letter  io  the  Spectator,  on  the 
■abject  of  sign-poflta,   Addiwn  imja :   "  Ai  for  the 
B«Uj  Savage,  which  ia  tbe  ngn   of  a  aarage  man 
ataading  by  a  Bell,  I  waa  ibnnerlj  T«a^  much  pnx- 
sled  Dpon  the  concrat  of  it,  till  I  accidental!;  fell 
iato  tlie  readinfjofan  old  romance  translated  out  of 
Aa  French,  which  gives  an  aoeonnt  of  a  very  bean- 
tiSd  wonuta  who  was  found  Id  a  wildernen,  and  ii 
called  in  the  French  ia  belie  Satmagt,  and  is  erery- 
where  translated  by  our  countrymen  the  Bell  Sav- 
agB."     Thia  ''  mece  of  philolwy,"  aa  the  humorist 
I    poes  on  to  call  it,  if  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  what 
I    ■•  MOW  known  >a  "  a  aell,"  certainly  bad  tbe  effect  of 
I    confutiim  tbe  meaning,  and  ohai^nring  the  origin  of 
a  T«rT  ijatn  and  obTious  sign.     Tbe  lesser  wits  io\- 
lonred  tMir  big  leader;  and  "Belle   SsuToge"  sa- 
:  «|Kmeded  Bel],  or  Bell;  Savage,  as  the  title  of  an  inn, 
I    the  mfa  of  which,  a  SaTaee  and  a  Bell,  meant  no 
j    Bon  than  a  rcore  of  umUar  rebuses,  where  names 
I    wei«  pictoriaUy  represented.     To  go  back  to  the 
eariicst  records  of  the  place,  howcTer,  it  is  pretty 
dear  that,  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  spot  where 
this  hostelry  stood  was  known  as  Savage's  Inn,  otb- 
Mwiee  tbe  Bell  on  tbe  Hoop;  and  a«  tbe  boatelry  it- 
self probably  bore  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  the  junction 
cf  Bell  and  Savage  may  have  been  adopted  aa  a 
distinctioa  between  that  and  other  Bells  in  tbe  vi- 

A  cnrioas  complicatioii  occurs  in  the  history  of  this 
Savafri:  inn,  however,  for  we  learn  that  a  grant  of 
the  booae  was  made  to  the  Cutlers'  Company  by  Is- 
abulla  Savage  ;  and,  once  admitting  that  the  hostel- 
ry waa  named  after  this  lady,  we  have  at  once  an 
•xplanation  of  tbe  y  !n  the  old  sign,  and  t£  a  prob- 
abfe  punning  change  in  the  piotonal  rebus  which  ap- 
pealed on  the  landlordls  tokens  in  1660,  or  there- 
aboat,  as  an  Indian  woman  holding  ~  *" 


lOS 


a  bow  and  ar- 


Notbii^  seems  more  likely  than  that  some  of  the 
^Um  who  prribrnwl  plays  in  this  inn  should  have 
invented  this  play  upon  words,  and  so  have  turned 
(ba)  belU  Savage  into  La  Bel  Sauv^t-  For  the 
peat  inn-yard  answered  the  purpose  01  a  theatre,  as 
was  cnftmanry  in  others  of  those  ancient  hostelries, 
where  tbe  baililing  itself  formed  a  square,  and  the 
three  rides  opponte  the  entrance  archway  were  fnr- 
naahed  with  outer  galleriea  on  each  story.  Alas  I 
fcr  these  old  inns ;  they  are  fiist  disappearing  before 
moilent  inoovntions.  The  corridors  are  abolished; 
broad  flights  of  stone  and  iron  steps  have  supersed- 
ed the  dingy  wooden  staircases,  and  the  stablayards 
are  oat  of  sight, and  ftnelt  and  hearing.  But  we 
have  no  plays  performed  in  the  inn-yw^  nowadays, 
-~  not  even  tbe  succeaors  to  Richardson's  booth 
vnolil  condescend  to  that ;  and  yet  the  "  galleries  " 
until  very  excellent  private  boxes,  and  a  stage  was 
OMiveniently  erected  in  the  paved  square.  '■  Many 
idaat  ancient  dramatic  p)ec««,"  says  Malone,  "  were 
perfcnaed  in  the  yanig  of  carriers'  inns,  in  which,  in 
die  beginniag  of  t^ueen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  come- 
diana,  who  then  6nt  united  tbemaelvea  in  compa- 
nies, erected  an  occasional  st^e.  The  Ibrm  of  these 
I— (wisry  pUyhooaea  teems  to  be  preserved  in  onr 


Biodem  theatre.  The  galleries  in  both  are  ranged 
over  each  other  on  three  lides  of  the  building.  IM  ' 
small  rooms  under  the  lowest  of  these  gaUerite  an- 
swer to  our  present  boxes ;  and  it  is  observable  that 
these,  even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  subse- 
quent period  expressly  for  dramatic  eibibitioos,  still 
retained  their  old  name,  and  were  frequently  ealled 
■'  rooms  "  by  our  ancient  writers.  The  yard  'jears  a 
sofficieat  resemblance  to  the  pit,  as  at  present  in  use. 
We  may  suppose  tbe  stage  to  have  been  raised  in 
this  arena,  on  the  fourth  side,  with  its  back  to  the 
^teway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  ibr  admia- 


ia,  perfaapa,  no  hope  that  these  piling  times  will  e' 
come  again.  Fancy  the  Adelphi  companyplaying 
(by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Benjanun  Webtl^ 
at  the  last  of  the  ancient  hostelries !  —  but  we  may 
Mnonsly  recommead  to  tbe  next  "  promoter"  of  a 
Hotel  Company,  the  consideration  of  reviving  the 
old  plan  of  building,  and  engaging  a  "  dramatic  " 
staff,  who  might  perform  indifferently  tbe  dutief 
of  w«tins  on  and  amusing  the  cust<Hnen. 

These,  however,  are  paliny  daj's  for  idayeTS,  and 
they  need  never  go  to  mn-yarda  to  find  their  audi- 
ence.  Even  the  proprietor  of  a  learned  hone  wonld 
scarcely  d^rade  "  the  profeaaion  "  by  exhibiting  it 
■o  near  a  stable ;  but  it  was  for  tbe  manks  of  Ma- 
rocco,  the  trick-pony,  that  the  Belje  Sauvage  owed 
some  of  its  early  popularity. 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  put  yean  to  &«  word  three, 
and  Btndy  three  yean  in  two  words,  tbe  dancing 
horae  will  tell  you,"  says  Moth  to  Armado,  in  "  Love^ 
Labour  Lost";  so  that  Sbakespean  had  been 
a  guest  at  the  old  hostelry, — agueat  if  not  a  play- 
er,— and  had  seen  Bankes  and  bis  performing 
steed.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  this  Bankes,  and  bia 
hone  Marocco  was  a  lively  young  chestnut,  who  bad 
been  taught  some  of  those  performances  which  are 
no  longer  considered   very   wonderful   amidst  our 


t   elaborate  scenes  of  cha  c 
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a  sort  of  figure,  carrying  a  glove  or  handkerchief 
to  anj  person  in  the  company,  such  as  "  the  gentla- 
man  m  the  large  ruff,"  or  "  tbe  lady  with  the  green 
mantle,"  tell  the  nambers  of  a  throw  of  the  dice  by 
rapping  bis  foot,  piding  out  the  gentleman  who  waa 
in  love,  and  so  on,  of  course  in  obedience  to  "^"^^1 
from  his  master,  which  were  unobserved  by  the  com- 
pany. A  pamphlet,  embellished  with  a  woodcut 
representing  the  performance  of  this  wonderful 
steed  in  the  inn-yard,  was  published  in  1695,  under 
tbe  title  of  "  Maroccus  Exstaticus;  or,  Bankea'  Bay 
Horse  in  a  Trannce :  a  discourse  set  down  in  a  mer- 
rv  dialogue  between  Bankea  and  his  beast ....  in- 
tituled to  Mine  Ho9t  of  the  Belaauvage,  and  all  hi* 
honeat  guesta.  The  dancing-horse  made  a  S*^ 
in  those  days,  and  performed  not  onhr  in 
England,  bat  in  Scotland  and  in  Franca,  where 
there  was  some  suspicion  of '  diablerie ;  and  it  waa 
for  some  time  rumoTed  that  Bankea  and  his  nag  had 
been  burned  by  order  of  the  Pope.  This  report 
was  unfounded,  however;  for  whatever  may  have 
become  of  Marocco,  his  master  lived  probably  to  be 
a  frequent  goest  at  the  Belle  Sauvape,  since  we 
bear  of  him  last  in  tbe  reign  of  Charies,  when  be 
had  taken  the  business  1^  a  vintner  in  Cheap-  , 
aide;  noted  for  his  jollity,  and  doabtless  for  a 
•core  of  amneing  stories  picked  up  in  his  trav- 
els. 

Probably  tbe  first  regular  notice  of  the  faonse  in 
connection  wiA  any  puUk)  event  was  in  the  account 
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of  Hie  raUllion  of  Sir  Xhomu  Wjatt,  U  the  tinM 
of  the  pKnectad  marrisge  belweea  Quean  Haiy  end 
PluUp.  &r  Hmou*  having  began  hia  deqiente  en* 
UxfnM,  led  on  the  intargetiti  ap  the  Strand  and 
Float  Street,  after  haTins  nwUined  an  attack  in  the 
nar.  It  voold  appear  tiiat  he  expected  to  obtain 
an  eni  ranoe  into  the  Citjr,  Ibr,  My*  Stove,  "  Vfy»t, 
with  1  a  mca,  marched  atill  forward  all  alone  to 
Xempld  Barre,  and  k>  through  Fleet  Streete  tiU  he 
came  to  Ball  Savage,  an  inn  a^h  uoId  Lndgate. 
Stane  of  Wyat'i  men,  some  aaj  it  was  W/at  tiiin- 
■alf,  came  even  to  Lndgate  and  knocked,  caUIng  to 
ooma  in,  lajing  there  wu  Wyat,  vbrna  the  qneen 
bad  grannlad  to  have  their  reqneea ;  but  the  Lord 
William  Howard  atood  at  the  gate  and  (aid, 
'  ATannt,  traitor ;  thou  ihalt  not  come  in  here.' 
Wvat  a  while  ttajed  and  reated  him  «  while  upon  a 
Mdl  over  againit  tbe  Bell  Savage  Gate,  and  at  the 
laat,  seeing  ne  eould  not  get  into  the  City,  and  be- 
ing deou'rad  of  the  aide  b»  hiqied  for,  retnmed  back 
aoin  in  array  toworda  Chtuing  Cron."  Snrelj 
twa  a  one  of  tbe  mott  melancholy  i»ctaice  in  the 
memoiiea  of  that  old  inn.  Hie  picture  of  a  loat 
eanM,  and  the  end  of  a  dcaperate  attempt :  the  pic- 
tore  of  the  ton  of  the  poet,  Iriend  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Surrey,  aitting  on  tbe  wooden  beach  ontaide  tbe  inn 
gate,  and  perhapi  in  fancf  teeing  a  viaion  of  that 
black  p1at£>rm,  where,  with  the  block  and  tbe 
vaa  BO  aotm  to  be  tlie  pcincipal  fig- 


.  One  wMj  well  imagine  what  were  the  feelingi  of 
tbe  ahorl^eed  gintieman  in  the  Spectator,  on 
ocsning  &om  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley'i  conntrj  man- 
aioa  into  all  the  clatter  and  bmtla  of  the  more  con- 
genial Fleet  Street.  "  God  made  tbe  country  and 
man  made  the  town  "  j  and  yet  we  somehow  get  at 
a  knowledge  of  God  aa  much  Irom  the  works  and 
ways  of  men  at  from  the  operation  of  nature :  m 
might  the  Speclatcn'  have  written  after  that  woi>- 
dedul  journey  of  hii  by  tbe  •lagft.coach,  whereou 
the  Quaker  gentleman  so  effectually  rebuked  the 
'  fireedom  of  the  wldier.  It  mutt  have  been  iu  «ome 
nrt  a  relief  to  tbe  haunter  of  coffee-bouMs  and  book- 
atalls  to  clatter  into  the  cobble-etooed  causeway 
leading  to  La  Belle  Sauvaee,  after  his  few  dayi* 
immmement  amidtt  the  fiel&  and  hedgetowa :  nit 
tacntum  aool  mnst  have  inwardly  rejoiced  at  being 
OHCB  more  amidst  the  buttling  hannta  of  men,  from 
which  be  could  at  times  retire  by  the  Ham^etead 
ooaoh  to  the  fartheet  verae  of  civilizatioD.  or  oven 
beyond  it,  to  the  doubuul  excitement  of  poeaible 
footpads  and  highwaymen,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  tbe 
neighborhood  of  the  Spaniards ;  of  the  Flask  Tav- 
ern, and  tbe  tea-drinking  house  called  Kew  Geor- 
gia, where  the  company  were  diverted  by  water- 
works. Then  there  were  Hampstead  wells,  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  oflering  advantages  not 
to  be  attained  from  tbe  consumption  of  claret  or 
tea :  for  Uampstead  was  a  place  of  &shioD  in  those 
dayi,  with  a  long  room  for  tbe  drinkers  and  prom- 
eoaden ;  a  room,  too,  where  pnUic  breakfasts  were 
held  until,  roadi  improved,  travelling  increased, 
"the  waters"  were  descried  for  more  attractive 
•prings  elaewhere,  when  the  scene  of  former  faahioo- 
mle  gayetias  was  converted  into  a  chapel  of  ease. 
Hiere  was  rare  company  in  those  days,  however] 
tiiat  i*  to  eay,  ia  the  days  when  Sir  Kcbard  Steele 
ntired  from  tbe  roar  and  bustle  of  Fleet  Street  and 
tbe  ooEbe-bouBOS,  to  the  semi-rural  quietude  of  Hav- 
eratock  Hill,  where  he  rented  the  bouse  ool^  pulled 
down  the  other  day,  and  in  which  the  witty  and 
praO^ate  Sir  CharUa  Sedley  died;  and  when,  with 


a  laudable  denre  to  appear  pastoral,  &M  Kit-Cat 
Club  held  i&  snoniier  ueelinn  at  the  Upper  Ftaak, 
on  Hampitead  Heath,  to  mieh  t«ndez*oiis  Pope 
Med  to  convey  Steele,  when  Sir  Richard  needed, 
eonsolation  in  the  midit  of  his  ftabionable  stats. 
As  to  Booth  and  Cibber,  they  had  a  r^ular  summer 
retreat,  where,  aided  1^  Wilkes,  tbej  planned  the 
winter  campaigns  of  the  dramatic  seasons.  Auieat 
reeort  of  the  visilom  was  to  the  Chicken  House, 
said  to  have  been  a  hunting-eeat  of  James  II.,  and 
contaiuli^  in  a  window  aeveral  small  portraits  of 
James  L,  in  attuned  glasa  One  of  tbe  moat  eel»- 
brated  apota  in  this  district,  however,  was  the  Locali- 
ty still  Known  as  Belsiae,  now  a  neighborhood  of 
ftthionaUe  villa  resdencea.  This  very  estate,  than 
called  Bdsays,  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Anmgal  Wood, 
clerk  of  tbe  conncil  to  Heor^  VUL,  tbe  tint  Eng- 
lishman who  made  discovenea  in  America.  Her« 
he  died  in  15S6,  and  was  buried  at  the  pariah 
chnnA ;  and  fab  moeeasor,  Sir  William  Wood,  waa 
Elixabeth's  ambassador  to  Spain.  In  1730  Bebiao 
House  was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment by  an  individual  named  Howell,  who  seems  to 
have  been  tbe  representative  of  our  present  masio- 
hall  bumor,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  tlia 
Welsh  Ambassador.  A  variety  of  amusements  waai 
provided  for  vititoT*,  and  the  evenings  were  devot- 
ed to  concerts,  which  were  attended  by  all  sorts  aod 
conditions  of  men,  and  gradually  became  tbe  oppop- 
tunity  for  a  scene  of  diMipation  which  (if  a  satirical 
poem,  called  "  BeUize  House,"  and  published  in  1 732, 
can  be  believed)  very  ftr  ezoeeded  in  this  respect 
even  the  worst  of  LiMidau  musie  halla  at  the  prsa- 
eut  day. 

Tie  concerts  at  tbe  "  Long  Rooms,"  the  rallies  at 
the  Wells,  the  races  on  the  beath,  and  the  "  enter- 
tainments "  at  Belsize  were  perhaps  scarcely  moro 
interesting  to  tbe  belles  and  wits  of  Queen  Aiioe'a 
day  than  tbe  private  marriages  at  Sion  Chapel, 
which  were  quite  a  feature  M  the  Hampsiead  i*- 
treat,  when  even  as  eariy  as  1S9S  tbe  watera  (which, 
bv  liie  way,  wag  a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate  of 
about  47°  temperature)  were  in  great  repute,  and 
were  bottled  for  consumption  in  town  when  the 
season  was  over.  Tbe  list  of  tbe  frequenters  of  the 
Flask,  the  Spaniards,  anil  Belsixe,  and,  in  later 
days,  of  Jack  Straw's  Caslle,  would  comprire  most 
of  the  men  who  were  companions  and  tuivessort  o 
Sir  Bichard  Steele,  aod  it  was  to  the  Upper  Flaak 
that  Clarissa  fled  for  refuge  after  b^  escape  from 
Lovelace,  in  Richardson's  novel.  It  waa  here,  when 
,it  became  a  private  boose,  that  Geoi^e  liteevena 
(the  Shakespeare  Sloevens)  lived  and  died ;  while  in 
tbe  bouse  on  tbe  left,  at  tbe  entrance  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  once  the  rtaidcnce  of  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Uurhara,  and  author 
of  "  the  Analogy,"  dwelt  long  enough  to  ornament 
almost  every  window  with  stained  glan.  Tbe  win- 
dows of  the  Chicken  Uonsa  were  aflerwanla  re- 
moved to  Branch  Hill  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Neave,  Bart  , 

Gay,  Akenside,  Sewell,  and,  indeed,  a  groat  as- 
sembly of  author*,  artisls.  and  poets,  were  at  one 
time  to  be  found  about  Hampstead ;'  and  who  does 
not  remember  Hogarth's  excursions  to  ibo  Span- 
iards, and  his  hearty,  honest  account  of  the  festivity ; 
tbe  punch  and  ale,  and  tbe  nungling  of  tovii  and 
country  pleasures,  which  made  these  jiuimcys  so 
pleasant  to  the  painter,  who  know  to  wvll  how  to 

weaent  IjOndon,  and  yet  had  a  healthy  liking  tor 

ididay  jaunt  7 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  anyoonauction  between 


ck,  Mve  a  white  or  colored  kerchief  worn  on  the 
id,  mfter  the  &ihion  of  tba  Fmwb  peMMitir. 
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The  bazaftr  is  a  large  sqiiiiTe,  shut  m  U  etch  end 
bjr  iron  mlings,  and  wrtb  brotA  gates  opening  into 
panllel  strcew.  On  cai-li  siile  are  spacious  pave- 
menta  for  the   di^pUy  of  the  various   marketable 

Srodnctions.  Littio  pnrties  of  handsomely  dressed 
idiao  women  are  Rq united  by  their  respective 
heaM  of  vegeUblea,  fi'uita,  Ami  flovrers,  whilst  num- 
berleai  plamp,  Bmull,  stnrk-nakeil  urchins  of  both 
sexes  are  runnin;;  ami  friskinf^  about,  or  sprawling 
andplapn);  at  ilieir  mothers'  siiles.  They  look  like 
so  many  piuccs  of  polFalieii  marble,  or  still  more  like 
the  lit^'c  chocolate  G^iures  in  the  banboci'shnps  of 
Paris.  UnfurtunFtl«ty.  Oie  ears  and  noeei  of  these 
fair  Indians  are  loiuled  with  ornaments,  the  fore- 
head and  hair  ai'e  daubed  with  paint,  and  the  teeth 
are  colored  with  tlie  juice  of  the  betel-nut.  The 
amu  are  tattooed  and  loailed  with  brotnl  circles  of 
gold  or  lilier,  knobs  of  one  or  the  other  metal 
dangle  fixim  thon'^  of  lentlier,  and  the  tlitoat  ii 
encircled  by  a  plain  collar,  not  unlike  an  Eng- 
lish d<^'B.  These  women,  indeed,  cAen  look  as  if 
they  were  half  in  aniiur.  The  girls  are  pretty 
when  young,  but  tliey  are  sold  in  marriage  early 
'  n  life,  and  become  prematurely  old  and  hazard 


Arab  shopkeepers  used  to  drive  a  brisk  trade  in 
the  bazaar,  but  they  hnvu  been  ousted  by  the  more 
active  Chinamen,  who  are  now  the  chief  shopkcep- 
en  in  tite  island,  vonie  clearing  as  much  as  £  1,300  a 
year.  They  dr&«  in  cotion  jni'keta  and  imniensely 
broad  loose  trouxer^,  aflWt  European  shoes  and 
very  big  umbrellas,  mirry  Creoles,  and  become 
Bonuui  Catholics,  atlding  to  the  mong^l  population 
and  Tcli^on  of  the  isUmt.  Neither  marriage  nor 
conveiaion  can,  however,  eradicate  the  national 
babit  of  opiiiiii-sinokini!,  and  they  are  great  gam- 
blen.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  an  instance  cri*  a  China- 
man staking  his  whole  sliop  on  a  single  throw,  him- 
self  included,  to  serve  in  it  witbout  wages  I  Many 
of  tbe  Europenn  sliop9  in  Pi)rt  Louis  am  very  goorl ; 
and  Mr.  Boyle  tells  u<,  thnt  while  in  the  French 
■bops  the  people  are  not  only  civil  but  extremely 
obliging,  those  in  the  Kniflish  shops  are  quite  the 

reverse ;  nay,  a  Mrs. "  serves  you  as  one  might 

imagine  a  she-bear  would  keeping  a  stall  at  the 
Noith  Pole."  A  ptpfion  for  dwiies  detracts  sadly 
from  the  merits  of  this  otherwise  delightful  tome. 
Instead  of  saying  a  medii'nl  practitioner  or  gentle- 
man told  us  so  and  so.  it  is  Dr. ;  or  the  propri- 
etor or  landlord  wns  very  lioepitable,  it  is  Mr. 

and  Mrs- The   cysieni,  which   begins  at  the 

first  page  with  C»piain ,  end  ends  at  tbe  last, 

"again   and   again ."  is  even   applied   to   the 

names  of  places.  "  \Vb  met  the  carrii^e  unexpect- 
edly at ,  and  drove  Iioine." 

Reticence  e:innot  go  further.  The  small  shops 
in  which  fortunes  Hre  so  rapidly  made  nere,  a  few 
years  ago,  excltuiively  kejit  l>y  Creoles.  The  Indians 
came  and  turticil  tliu)<e  iintive  trailers  out,  and  they, 
in  turn,  are  now  giving  way  to  the  Chinamen.  The 
enriched  Indian--  go  bnch  to  their  country,  but  the 
Creoles  become  1  >nd<-d  pmprietor*,  and  give  their 
children  a  Eun>p<'^n  edneation.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult for  a  Flranger  to  ninst^r  the  names  over  a  shop 
at  first  Souloiii;i>ar-gr).)-,.inni-vaa»Bngon  would  be 
as  great  a  stumlilcr  (o  ni  my  nn  tbe  Qneen  of  Mada- 
gascar's title  of  lionor,  0  Biboilonandianampoini- 
meriiia,  which  aliinpt  n-quires  to  come  out  in  parts, 
like  the  picture  of  the  se.i-serpent  in  Punch,  one 
hair  of  which  came  oiit  one  week  with  the  bead,  the 
other  with  the  tail  the  next.  With  a  more  simple 
and  corract  system  of  rendering  the  Oriental  lan- 


(^ages  into  Roman  letters,  the  lutme  Sulug&r^u- 
smi-vis&gon  would  be  by  no  means  so  repulsive, 
and  there  would  not  be  such  "a  bankering  after 
vowel*,"  as  is  common  to  most  Anglo-Indians,  d^ 
spite  Sir  William  Jonee's  teachings. 

No  colony,  Mr.  Boyle  assures  us,  can  boast  of 
better  ingredients  for  pleasant  intercourse  tfaan 
Msuritlus.  But  for  this,  again,  it  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  French  element.  Society  is  decidedly 
on  an  easy  footing.  It  is  not  particularly  intellect- 
ual. How  should  it  be?  The  men  scarcely  allow 
themselves  time  to  study  aught  save  S,  f  d.  —  pre- 
cisely what  intellecLual  men  are  not  allowed  tune 
to  study  —  while  the  women  marry  at  fifteen,  are 
plunged  during  their  best  years  in  the  absorbing 
and  intricate  mys1«rieg  of  babyolc^,  and  Sounder 
in  the  quicksands  of  housekeeping  to  the  latest  hour 
of  life.  But  moat  of  them  are  good-humored,  cor- 
dial, hospitably  inclined,  and  aecesnble  Whit 
would  you  have  more  ?  Dresa  is,  however,  the 
great  passion  of  life,  and  toilets  are  rated  n 


taste,  but 


There  is,  hence,  oflen  e 


ably  equalized,  people  must  outshine  their  r 
bors  somehow.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  diverting 
features  of  colonial  society  is  tbe  mushroom  great- 
ness of  little  people.  Here  is  the  suddenness  and 
mpidity  of  tropical  v^etation  with  a  vengeance- 
No  plant  can  be  hardier  or  flower  more  freely  than 
colonial  self-importance. 

" ' Ne  vous  fachcz pat'  whispered  M^clarae , 

a  vivacious  little  Frenchwoman,  by  whom  1  was 
standing  the  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  - — ~  at 
;  they  rarely  condescend  to  move  in  a  less  ex- 
alted sphere ;  but '  why  is  it  only  among  you  Eng- 
lish one  sees  de  pareilles  caricatures '/  ' " 

Popularity,  perhaps  even  reputation,  is,  we  are 
told,  to  be  purchased  in  Mauritius  at  so  much  a 

yard.     '*  I  happened  one  day  lo  »sj  to ,  '  Was 

not  Madame once  looked  upon  as  a  frisky 

matron  1 ' 

" ;  Well,  yes,  1  believe  there  was  an  awkward 
story  or  two  \  but,  to  be  sure,  how  handsomely  she 
dresses ! ' " 

If  the  dren  be  costly,  the  temperature  ab^o,  we 

are  told,  signlGes  little.     "  Madame came  to  see 

A  one  day,  —  a  winter's  day,  certiunly,  according  to 
the  calendar,  but  recollect  we  are  m  the  tropics. 
The  lady  wore  a  robe  de  damaa  as  stjff  as  herself^ 
and  a  crimson  velvet  manteau. 

"  Good  Heavens !  I  was  in  a  flame  at  the  i-ery 
sight  of  it.  Fanny  Eemble's  red  satin  guwa  was 
nothing  to  it,  and  her  confession,  that  she  looked 
like  a  bonfire  whenever  she  wore  it,  not  half  as  rea- 
sonable as  Midame^— -'s  might  have  beetv" 

As  a  consequence  of  this  passion  for  dress,  Mau- 
ritian young  ladies  are  only  talkative  on  that  one 
subject,  and  never  but  then  shake  otT  all  apathy. 
On  every  other  subject  they  are  marvellously  chary 
of  their  words  and  languid  in  their  eoiivuraation. 
The  men  come  in  for  the  same  sharp  criticisms 
which  at  times  would  seem  to  have  come  from  a 
feminine  source.  One  was  all  gray,  and  so  was  his 
horse,  and  the  whole  group,  like  the  ghostly  cava- 
lier in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  looked  as  if  it  were  cut 
out  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  stiifT,  Another 
was  all  white  save  the  hair  and  boots,  both  so  glossy 
and  so  brilliantly  polLthed,  that  it  appeareil  as  if  the 

uity  of^tbe 
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SCENERY  AND  SOCIETY  IN  MAURITIUS. 


One  of  ibe  great  drawbai-lu  of  Port  LouU  is,  that 
while  no  town  should  be  cleaner  than  this  capital 
of  M^iriUu^  itanding,  at  it  does,  partly  at  the  oase 
and  partly  on  the  itope  of  green  hills,  irith  a  copi- 
oua  aujiply  of  .water,  few  can  feU  b«  dirtier,  this 
panl/  oiriDg  U>  waot  of  proper  sanitary  regulations, 
but  siill  more  to  the  indolence  of  the  working 
iK«4,  oiore  eepetiially  of  the  suarengera.  But  la^- 
g  ■.•iile  tlie  sad  losses  entailed  by  frequent  viiila 
of  cholera,  the  town  has  be«n  visited  by  n  fever  of 
to  trvmendouiily  a  fat^^l  uliaracter  since  Mr.  Eloyle's 
visit,  tliHt  we  cunoot  but  believe  that  some  decisive 
step*  will  be  taken  to  remove  this  reproach  from 
the  pUce. 

\a  to  servanbi,  thej  are  not  only  dirty,  "they 
Uzy  and  drunken,  and  lying  And  thieving." 
TUe  Iiiiiinns  are  the  best,  but  they  will  nob  work. 
AtticbmeDt  to  masters  or  mistrenes  is  unknown. 
The  black  naUvea  of  the  inland  are  also  slovenly  in 
ihe  Ust  dt^ree,  and  are  disgiwingly  dirty. 

It  Id  prubably  from  tliis  tbat  the  Creole  ladies  have 
littlo  notion  of  comfort,  much  lias  of  any  little 
coquettish  ■nsngemenls  of  their  drawing-roouis. 
Nutliing  (leDOtes  occupation,  mentsl  or  corparHHJ, 
unlesa  it  be  an  open  pifino-lbrte  ami  a  well  thumbed 
mu-iL'-book.  U'iiat  Bulwer  (I^rd  Lytton)  so  i-le- 
gtittly  calls  the  whereabouts  of  women,  sre  nowberv 
to  be  Fef  n.  The  poe«eMor  of  one  of  the  finest  houses 
of  Mdiiritius.  in  writing  a  letter,  used  an  olil  news- 
papvr  fur  a  blot  ting-book,  anil  a  ci-dcvaut  pomatum- 
pot  lur  an  inkstand.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  din- 
—  roiini  is  the  seat  of  glory,  the  shrine  of  a  goil 

It  universally  woishippetl  in  M.iuritius.     Thirti 

io-8»Aiit  bredkJUsting  out,  tifHning  out,  anil  din- 
'ii^  out.  But  even  here. the  indolence  of  tropical 
lile  iii:tnife:^t«  iteelf.  The  mo^t  artistic  portions  of 
the  dinners  invariably  issim  from  one  of  the  rival 
mtuirants,  the  "  Flore  Mauricienne  "  and  "  Paul 
UDrillua's-"  Hence,  after  a  time,  a  sameness  of 
g<x>I  things.  You  have  the  pil6  de  foi  gras,  the 
giUiine,  the  dinde  Irull^e,  and  the  pintade  piijnfc, 
with  the  same  sauce  and  identical  graw,  on  every 
Mauriti.in  dinopr-table.     A    Charlotte   Ru-^so   is   a 

;  qua  non.  The  prices  paid  for  tliese  dishes  are 
enoiigii.to  make  the  hair  oTa  man  who  iloes  not  live 
in  a  ooiintry  where  money  is  earned  with  the  same 
trop'Cul  rapidity  is  in  the  M,iuritiua,  stand  on  end. 
F.Hir  pounds  for  the  turkey,  and  thesame  for  a  ham, 
give  -Knne  idea  of  the  dearncH  of  living.  If  the  din- 
ner is  not  w.irm,  the  welcome  is.  "  Take  my  word 
Eirit.''Mr.  Bi>yle   says,  ''you   do   not  know  what 

iimiA  haspitality  ii  till  you  come  and  see  it  here. 
whTB  you  will  throughout  the  isknd,  an  inhabi- 
tant is  never  lo  happy  as  when  he  holds  out  his 

1 1,  srixes  youra,  anil  bids  you  piiss  the  thresholil 
of  h  3  hou-u."     We  really  could  Dot  have  (bund  it 

our  heart  lo  criticise  such  a  people.  Wliat  if 
tln-y  do  not  study  Locke  and  Bacon,  if  they  keep 
open  huu-e  with  excellent  lianui  ?  And  wliut  if  ihey 
■n-  iifiiorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  Turkey  or  the 
Gainea  coast,  if  they  hare  "  dinde  tru9&: "  and 
**  pinlaile  piqude  "  ? 

It  is  a  pleasuru  Co  leave  this  great  colonial  empo- 
rium, wiih  its  spicy  dinners  and  dressy  denizens,  its 
1.11/  Orientals  and  dirty  streets,  for  the  open  coun- 
try. Here,  at  least,  we  bretithe  a  pure  ajr,  ami  if 
there  is  anything  too  gaudy,  it  will  be  the  gorgeoua- 
aeis  of  a  tropic^  nature.  Tlio  boldest  bit  of  coast 
•crnerT  on  the  island  in  the  Btie  de  Morne,  an  iso- 
Litfd  headlanil,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  aeawanla  ex- 
ct-plt-d,  by  mountains ;  and,  as  usuni,  well  wooiled 
ftuiu  base  to  summit,  with  a  forest  of  aloes  lor  a 


fbregronnd,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  palm 
thrusting  its  tall  tUta  stem  'out  of  the  bush,  and 
standing  up  in  the  twilight  sky  like  a  silhouette. 
Then  there  is  no  end  of  hospitality  and  unoatenta* 
tious  kindness  from  the  Creole  families  "  pur  sang," 
and  at  night,  —  plenty  of  mosquitoes.  There  seema 
to  be  no  happiness  so  complete  that  it  hu  not  a 
drawback,  —  even  in  Mauritius. 

This  is  the  moat  hilly  corner  of  the  island,  with 
theoRiviire  N(Hr«"in  its  centre,  aod  Mr.  Boyle 
had  to  make  bis  way  through  the  "  gorees  "  on  foot 
As  the  scenery  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  this  waa, 
however,  no  punishment;  and  even  the  river  af- 
fbnled  amusement,  for  the  numerous  fisb  could  \» 
seen  slumbering  just  below  the  surface.  The  parly 
breakfasted  at  some  huts  of  mud  and  bamboo, 
thatched  witii  the  great  apiky  leaves  of  the  aloe, 
upon  rout  monkey  and  young  parrots ;  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies  of  tbe  ialanu,  the  great  fox-bat 
waa  alone  wanting  to  render  the  repaat  complete. 
Monkeys  and  deer  —  the  former  the  great  pest  to 
the  planter  —  are  not  indigenous  to  the  island,  bnt 
were  introduced  by  tbe  Portuguese.  Mangoes,  cit- 
rons, oranges,  sbadocksi  vanilia,  coffee,  and  sweet 
potatoes  were  cultivated  around.  One  acre  yielded 
36,000  lbs.  of  tbe  latter. 

An  ascent  was  made  of  the  Piton  de  la  Bivifare, 
which  rises  some  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  is  the  highest  mountain,  by  a  few  feet,  in 
Mauritius.  The  view  was  spoilt  by  rain,  but  it 
was  still  beautiful,  and  vegetation  around,  as  erer}'- 
where  in  the  island,  was  magnificent.  The  general 
aspect  of  one  tropical  forest  is  so  much  the  same  as 
another,  varied  by  a  vegetation  discovered  only  on 
a  nearer  and  more  scientific  inspection,  that  we 
shall  not  stay  to  describe  one  in  Mauritius.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  their  beauty.  A  rank  luxuriance; 
a  wild  unrebuked  race  of  vegetable  giants ;  tbe 
tang'ed  festoons  of  lianes  or  creepen,  starred  witk 
tbe  most  brilliant  floweis,  hanging;  down  like 
Etr'nged  jewels  ;  then  the  great  orchids.  How  oue 
amilcs  at  the  pygmy  specimens,  of  artificial  hot- 
house culture  1  Open-banded  hoHpitality  was  ten- 
dered on  the  descent  at  tbe  "Cbamarel"  sugar- 
houses.  This  place,  like  many  others,  one  regrets 
to  read,  bad  a  sad  look  of  bygone  golden  days. 
There  is  something  melancholy,  but  truly  beautiful, 
in  these  frequent  records  of  a  reverie  of  fortune,  — 
the  counterparts  of  what  is  lo  bo  seen  in  the  West 
Indies  since  slavery  has  been  done  awaf  with.  The 
vegetation,  suBered  to  run  where  it  wdl  in  the  no 
longer  cared-for  carden,  is  rank  in  a  week.  It  is 
as  if  Niiture  hersdif  were  instantly  hanging  garlands 

Mr.  Boyle  descended  from  tbe  bills  to  Souillac  and 
Sl  Aubin,  on  tbesoutbem  coast,  repairing  the  inward 
man  ai  the  farms  on  tbe  way,  whether  the  host  waa 
at  borne  or  noL  Such  is  the  ciutum  in  MauritiusI 
It  was  the  same  at  St.  Aubin.  one  of  tbe  big  houaei 
"  par  excellence  "  of  the  island.  Nigh  this  place  is 
the  "famous"  '-Biiis  Sec,"  a  wide  fiat  surface  of 
many  acres,  thickly  dotted  with  the  tail,  gaunt, 
ghastiy,  utterly  and  entirely  denuded  stems  and 
branches  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dead  forest- 
trees,  concerning  which  our  traveller  excites  onr 
euriwity  without  gratifying  it.  All  he  says  is : 
"  Various  are  the  conjectures  as  to  this  peculiar  aa- 
semblsge  of  dead  trees,  —  these  phantoms  that  look 
as  if  they  had  stalked  out  of  an  antediluvian  forest 
to  congregate  by  themselves."  The  dugs  killed  a 
terec  at  ibis  place,  n  kind  of  hedgehog,  or  raininture 
wild  boar  with  tasks  and  bristles,  and  as  dajnty  as 
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Eintll  roMt  pork.  Beyond,  they  came  to  "  Urand 
Buin,"  one  of  the  numy  (till- e;ci8tin^  cmten  ot 
extinct  volcanooa,  and  one  of  the  mu-*els  of  the  isl- 
and. The  "Troa  aux  Ceris'  w  another,  but  ii 
dry;  the  Grand  Bmlii  being  fall  of  water,  anil 
wtoded  td  the  edge.  It  ii  probably  to  lalphumoiu 
exhalation!  fiiim  ths  crevices  of  an  extinct  volcano 
that  the  deftth  end  detolation  of  Boii  Sec  b 
A  mud-hut,  bediiencd  irith  sundry  bits  of  dappled 
dripping  calico  of  erpry  tort  of  color,  bespoke  an 
Indisn  plaeo  of  pilgrimage  at  this  spot.  How 
widely  spread  are  the  practices  of  sopentition  I 
An   ludiaa   tnd   an  liishman  in   the   same  < 

It  njned  heavily  on  the  high  cenbal  ground,  or 
plateau  of  tbs  i«uuid,  which  our  wanderers  were 
now  traversing;  but  tliis  mattered  littie,  as  the 
branches  ot  the  trees  lapped  over  each  other,  and 
tliousands  of  broad  naitnalU-Uke  leavea  gave  con- 
stant shelter. 

The  death-like  ulence  of  these  dense  foreati  wns 
at  timet  almost  nnpieasantly  imprrasive.  Now  and 
than  the  chattering  of  angry  monkeys,  the  screech' 
of  a  parrot,  or  the  bounding  by  of  a  etray  deer,  tell 
of  animal  liie,  but  the  notes  of  birds  are  sadly 
missed  ;  even  in  the  groves  the  soft  tenor^likc  coo- 
ing of  the  dove,  and  the  shrill  soprano  of  the  paro- 
quet, are  to  be  heard  occasionally,  bnt  far  oftener 
not  BO  much  as  a  chirp.  Bn  revanche,  there  are  no 
snaket  or  reptiles  in  Mauritius.  On  their  way 
they  passed  ■■  La  Mare  anx  Vacoas,"  a  small  lake 
full  M  gold  fish,  with  •crew-pines,  or  pandanus 
(vBcou),  with  their  gigantic  flat  fans,  growing  in 
the  swamp.  The  "  Grand  Basin  "  and  "  Hare  aax 
Vacoas  "  are  both  ^n  Hoghei'i  excellent  map,  and 
our  traveller  appears  to  have  proceeded  thence  by 
the  falls  of  the  Tamarind  river  down  to  the  west- 
em  coast  again.  It  is  to  be  recretted  that,  with 
his  livdy  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
contrarieties  of  art,  he  did  not  eit«nd  his  excuraion 
to  Uahebourg  and  Grand  Port.  The  woods  of  the 
TamariRd  mountains  seemed  even  stiller  and  more 
devoid  of  life  than  ever,  and  as  to  the  "  Falls,"  is 
might  be  anticipated,  the  setting  of  the  gem  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  ^m  itself.  The  *•  coq  des 
b(MR,"  a  mute  but  lovely  IitUe  bird,  of  a  blnbh  gray 
and  rich  brown  plumage,  was  however,  to  be  seen 
occasionally  bending  its  twinkling  eye  on  the  intrud- 
ers of  its  solitude.  On  getting  down  into  the  plun, 
the  constant  wet  of  the  upUnds  was  exchanged 
for  heat  and  dreuaht,  and  the  gardens  were  parched 
np  and  thirsting  lor  rofreehing  showers! 

The  retunt  to  Fort  Louis  is  commemorated  by  a 
chapter  on  the  Malabars,  or  Indians,  not  much  to 
their  credit.  As  a  culminating  point  of  their  char- 
acter, they  are  almost  indilTerent  to  death.  In  the 
time  of  the  French  they  diriiked  the  gullloline,  but 
they  are  Raid  to  prefer  hangirig  to  hard  labor. 
"  By  the  English  way  of  despstuhing  him  out  of 
this  world,  the  criminal  arrives  in  the  other  a  whole 
man ;  by  the  French,  maimed  and  mutilated,  being 
hoadifM,  about  which  unbecoming  appearance  in 
Paradise  they  bave  a  moat  decidul  religioos  scm- 
ple.- 

The  camiTal  in  Alanrilins  is  called  YamuAi,  and 
it  is  a  proof  how  spurious  is  the  faith  the  Indians 
protest,  that  it  answers  to  the  Mohurrom  of  India. 
Christians  and  heretics  join  in  it,  however,  all  alike. 
The  fatal  field  of  Kerbela  is  dnly  fbught  out  by  be- 
danbed  and  panted  heroes,  armed  with  wooden 
iworda  The  lion,  which,  aceording  to  the  Shi'ah 
legend,  kept  fikithM  wMch  om  Mm  dead  body  of 


Humin,  is  represented  by  n  Bengaleee  tiger.  The 
catafalque  of  Husain's  corpse  is  n;preat.-nte<l  hy  light 
senffblilings  of  papemnd  glass,  brilliantly  illuuiinat-' 
ed  frOm  •itfain.  There  were  also  wrcetlin^-'uat di- 
es, women  beating  their  brcati*,  and  meri  thumping 
tomtoms,  till  the  noise  became  indefcribable.  Al- 
together, the  whole  scene  is  described  as  barbaric 
in  the  extreme,  and  exL-eeilingly  curious. 

Sugar  is  the  naturally  engrossing  sulgcct  of 
thought,  and  the  topic  "par  excellence"  of  conver- 
sation. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  scnsntion  in- 
stantly created  by  tlie  arrival  of  a  mail  with  news 
from  the  sugar-markets  of  either  hemirpfafre.  The 
Place  d'Annea,  the  chosen  spot  of  mercantile  rcn- 
deivous  and  focus  of  ^neral  gossip,  i>  all  habbub 
and  bnstie  in  five  mmutea.  The  dimensions  of 
the  faces  you  meet,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
are  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  rise  or  fiill  ia 
sugars. 

On  paying  a  visit  to  a  "sncrerie,"  it  is  easy  to 
know  where  you  are  going  some  time  before  yoa 
arrive ;  yon  smell  the  sugar  a  mile  ofi*  the  "  Usino." 
The  very  air  is  impregnated  with  sugitr.  Much 
depends  fbr  success  on  tlie  date  of  the  machinery 
used,  bnt  none  wouM  now  return  to  siave.lnbor. 
Idle  as  the  dark  races  are,  still  paid  labor  remuner- 
ates better  than  forced  labor.  The  restrictive  duties 
Ml  sugar  being  greater  in  Kngland  than  in  France, 
Australia,  and  India,  the  best  qualities  go  to  these 
countries,  especially  to  Anstralia.  With  the  present 
Enropean  restrictions  it   does  not  answer  to  the 

Elsnter  Co  send  his  best  artiule  Eo  the  English  inar-  - 
eL  This  is  a  curious  wny  of  treating  our  own 
colonies.  Money  is  money,  however,  whether  it 
comes  from  Australia  or  England,  and  some  of  the 
manufacturers  net  about  £  36,000  a  year.  Such 
roanufactarers  have  about  tno  thousand  acres  in 
cultivation,  and  employ  five  hun<lred  men.  The 
ground  cannot,  however,  bear  more  than  four  crops' 
without  resting.  But  as  only  one  fourth  of  tlio 
excreta  of  the  seventy-eight  thousand  inhabitsntB 
of  Port  Louis  are  removed,  the  introduction  of  the 
dry-earth  system  might  prolong  the  produusion  for 
many  years- 
One  of  the  greatest  pesta  in  Mnuritius  is  the 
number  and  variety  of  insects.  It  Js  not  only  the 
white  ants  that  eat  up  everything  they  come  ncrnsa 
that  is  npt  metal  or  stone,  bnt  no  sooner  is  the 
lamp  put  down  for  the  evening  thiin  every  kind  of 
winged  monster  buzzes  about  it.  Not  content  with 
tying,  some  take  to  the  soup,  and  one  oftvn  runs 
the  risk  of  swallowing;  a  rhinoceros  bcerle.  Either 
the  good  people  of  Mauritius  are  very  imaginative, 
or  their  island  is  peculiarly  favored ;  for  not  only 
is  the  resemblance  of  the  Pieter  Both  mountain  to 
a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  iu  her  robes  antl 
diadem,  said  to  be  "  very  remsrfcabk,"  but  the 
natural  effigy  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the  eombra 
heights  of  the  Corps  de  Garde  is  described  ss  being 
"  wonderfully  life-like ! "  V/e  have  not,  by  the  by, 
seen  it  remarked  that  tiie  easterly  outline  of  Lake 
Tzana  (ancifnt  Ascania),  in  Ahvssinia,  is  a  good 
resemblance  of  the  Emperor  Theodonis  looling 
upwards  towards  Adule  fbr  the  arrival  of  an  invail- 
ing  force.  The  Brahmins  maintain  that  the  more 
ludeons  the  god,  the  more  easily  is  sin  scared 
from  the  tme  believer's  heart  A  clever  Indian 
turned  a  good  peony  by  settinc  np  a  painted  and 
gilded  clay  idol  at  the  foot  of  Pieter  Both,  of  such 
exceeding  vgltiMM,  "  that  one  ^nce  at  it  must 
have  been  enough  to  render  the  deepeit-dyod  ink- 
nucidate." 
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Tbera  ii  «  mlwMj 
am  4^|[htad  with  their  now  inm  toj.  . 
I^^botBdnrnw,  iTtiicb  ta  the  Aow-eoantrj  pi 
the  iriasd ;  lbs  Eoae  ii  IvTCi  with  t  vast  Buborb 
of  deudted  psnUooi.  "  ^ra  miglit  fknc^  joar- 
tdt'  Mr.  Bo^l«  tajt,  "  i>  Pam  on  entering  the 
hocne.  GiMji^  and  lilk,  bronzes  and  mirrors." 
Th«  granndi  an  bekntitnllj  kept,  and  there  is  an 
mntrj  aod  a  "  pare  aux  cerft,"  not  k  la  J»uis  XV. 
IWr*  is  anotlwr  railway  ia  progress,  and  it  had 
gtt  M  far  u  the  Grande  ffiviire,  when  further 
meeedingi  ware  rtopped  by  a  Siren,  irho  came 
tbtth  tnra  the  -waten,  and  innsted  upon  an  immo- 
kliM  of  five  in&nta,  three  hundred  children,  eighty 
■adent,  twenty  ladies,  and  eleven  oxen,  before  the 
<Niks  cMid  b«  allowed  to  go  any  further.  It  h 
Wbered  in  Mmritins  that  ^Temment  wm  obliged 
tt  aecMle  to  the  terms,  which  were  carried  ont  by 

■  Chioamaa,  an  Aral^  and  a  M^abar,  who  drove 
to  tta  spot,  at  frequent  incerrals,  in  a  earriolc  with 
HoiMtfed  wbeeb,  the  driver  aho  wenring  a  crimson 
tantan,  and  th«  trio  laade  the  wcriSce  necessary  to 
INTOfititte  the  nver  goddoas. 

[f  ths  natiwcs  have  their  inperstitioM,  so  al 
havetbe  Earopeaaa,  who  anert,  for  example,  that 
the  Bosknit  w^U  taint  the  wine  by  merely  running 
•n  Oe  oulaide  of  the  bottles.     Cats  and  dogs  wilt 
■ot,itiiMd,eai.tht«ttn>og-sceated rodent    Then, 

nBi  to  the  gray  ni  I  It  abounds  so,  that  the 
Mttleia  are  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
Uud  rather  than  hoU  dominion  in  conjunction 
wiA,  er  radiev  under,  the  rats.  The  nioakeys  in 
Mlmilia,  eonmng  as  thev  do  from  a  Mohammedan 
«(Matry,  are  v«ry  particnlar  in  their  ablutions,  and 
•1  uc  graTdw  in&rmed  that  they  come  down  from 
ihtnekt  to  tne  river  repilarly  every  momini;  to  go 
thnogh  the  earemonies  ordained  hf  the  Prophet 
Ih  great  bat,  or  flying  fox,  is  said  to  be  easily 
baeo.  Ad  English  oiBcer  had  one  which  ate  out 
tf  his  band,  hunz  to  the  back  of  his  cbair,  and  gave 

■  Mitof  little  chirp  of  good-fellowship.  Bodrigues 
had  Its  giant  "Bolitoire,"  Bourbon  its  colossal  ''ois- 
Mab)ea,''aDd  Hanritiiu  its  "  dodo"  and  "gdant" 
TV  htttfr  was  as  big  as  an  ostrich,  but  all  are  now 
utiBct;  probably  from  the  same  reason  that  threat- 
« the  extinction  of  the  domestic  fowl,  for  we  are 
toU  that  what  with  voracioas  rats,  wholesale  thiev- 
ing Ualabars,  and  the  "  mnladie,"  a  poultry-yard  is 
iKvii^  concern.  Everything  is  devoured  in  Mau- 
ritias,  froM  veniaon  down  to  a  wasp's  neet.  Thsy 
not  only  staal  geeae,  bat  will  carry  off  and  devour 
gene,  e^gg,  neat  and  all  I  What  chance  bwl  dodos 
^h  sDch  an  otanivoroos  race  of  people  ?  It  is  the 
mis  if  yon  keep  pigeons;  it  is  nine  tiinee  out  of  ten 
Bore  for  some  of  your  neighhora  than  for  yonrwif. 
Tortles  osed  onee  to  abound  on  tlie  shores,  but  they 
have  alt  been  eaten  up,  eggs  and  sheila  into  the 
hv|^n. 

There  is  a  Caii  called  the  laff,  but  which  ii  by  no 
Mans  to  be  laughed  at  It  buries  itself  in  the  muii 
waand,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  fur  its  powur  of 
awuBing  the  enact  color  of  its  lurking-place.  Il  is 
Mtted  with  a  spine,  of  wliich  the  wound  is  only  just 
riioTt  of  iteodty.  An  English  soldier,  pricked  by 
•Be  in  the  hollow  of  his  foot,  was  instantly  aei^eil 
with  fwntnese.  The  pain  was  so  acnte,  that  it 
mpired  fosr  men  (e  bold  him  down  in  liia  bed 
vmd  Ibe  paroxyauia  came  on ;  and,  although  he 
nralnally  recoveied,  he  waa  two  montha  in  the 
koipiial.  The  most  remarkable  circumiCanca  con- 
Hrted  with  the  paiu  Irom  the  wound  is,  that  it 
increases  and  decreasoa  with  the  rise  and  Cili  of  the 


tide  1  The  *■  eordonnier "  also  inflicts  a  painful 
wonod,  bnt  if  yon  aqaeeze  the  belly,  and  apply  the 
matter  drawn  ont,  instant  relief  is  the  resnlt  Tie- 
tor  Hugo's  horror,  the  great  cuttle-fish,  is  represent- 
ed here  b^  the  **  oarite."  It  is  like  a  hugti  afHder, 
spotted  like  a  toad,  with  an  uneven  coarse  skin, 
and  armed  wi^  innnmerable  rope-like  suekera, 
which  writhe,  and  twist,  aod  grasp  most  tenacionslj 
everything  they  come  in  contact  with.  Once  within 
the  "onrite's"  clutches,  it  ia  a  case  of  biter  bit. 
But,  like  everything  else  in  the  sea,  and  out  of  it, 
tile  "  onrtte  is  eaten  ;  hundreds  are  hung  up  upon 
wooden  fi-ames  to  dry.  What  the  Crede  will  not 
eat,  the  Indian  will ;  and  what  the  Indian  will  not 
eat,  the  Chinaman  will.  The  white  ants  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  wonderfhl  of  all  creaturee  in  Hauri- 
titiB.  The  Iocs  of  largo  amounts  in  j^ld  and  silver 
has  been  frequently  attributed  to  therr  voradty  I 


SIB  JOHN'S  TROUBLES. 

IS  rOUK   CHAPTKRS.  —  CHArrEB   I. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  ought  to  have  been 
happy,  bat  if  ever  there  was  one  who  was  thorougb> 
Ij  miserable,  it  was  Sir  John  KGUon,  K.C.B.,  re- 
tired MajoivGeneral  of  Indian  service,  resident  at 
104,  SL  Andieir  Terrace;  and  member  of  the 
Senior  United  Service  and  the  Oriental  Clubs. 
He  had,  by  thirty-6ve  yeara*  hard  professional  work 
in  the  East,  attained  not  onlr  a  comfortable  poei- 
tion  for  the  remunder  of  bis  ^ys,  but  had  brought 
with  him  from  India  an  honorable  reputation  as  a 
soldier.  Sir  Joha  had  not  been  bom  to  wealth, 
and  in  gaining  his  present  rank  and  name  he  had 
not,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  lost  either  his 
liver,  bis  temper,  or  the  faculty  of  enjoying  England 
and  English  litb.  Sir  John  was  a  type  of  a  class 
and  a  profession  whose  _virtues  are  bnt  too  little 
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try  clergyman,  who  obt^ned  a  cadelship  for  him  In 
the  East  India  Company's  service  when  he  was 
little  more  than  sixteen  yeara  of  age.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  good  old  days  when  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire was  governed  by  a  Court  of  IKrectors  in  Lead* 
enball  Street,  and  when  the  vovage  to  India  waa 
performed  in  the  lam  frigate-Iifce  ships  that  con- 
stituted the  trading  fleet  of  the  honorable  corpora- 
tion whiuh  ruled  over  a  kingdom  aa  big  as  Europe. 

When  John  Mllson  reached  Calcutta  he  wat  at- 
tached  to  a  native  infSintry  r^mont  at  Bsn-ach- 
pore,  was  promoted  in  due  time  to  be  enaicn  iri  a 
native  corps  "up  the  country,"  and  afVer  having 
paseed  through  three  yeat^  of  pale  ale  drinkiog, 
snipe  shooting,  and  hog  hunting,  turned  to  in  ear- 
nest to  study  the  languages,  and  having  pasaud  the 
renuisito  examination,  was  appointed  interpreter 
and  quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  Ju  India,  olB- 
cers  take  a  pride  in  being  soldiers.  The  Indian 
army,  in  this  respect,  more  reaemblod,  before  tlie 
days  of  amnlgamation,  the  French  than  the  British 

Bombay,  or  Maidras,  than  die  ofScer  who  knowi 
his  duty  thoroughly,  and  takes  credit  to  himself  f<v 
tiie  way  that  duty  is  donR. 

John  Hilson  was  one  of  this  kind.  Ho  was  proud 
of  hia  regiment,  proud  of  buingable  to  drill  the  bat- 
talion, —  the  quartermasber  m  the  Indlnn  army  if 
an  officer  on  the  r^ular  roator  of  the  corps,  and, 
buing  mounted  on  parade,  acta  aa  a  second  major  at 
drill,  — proud  of  his  knowladgo  of  the  ianguanM, 
proud  of  the  confidence  bin  men  had  io  him.  Be- 
"    -  '     —  6ve-and-t«enty,  he  had  been  through  a 
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eatapaign,  and  mentioned  in  general  ordera ;  a  year 
later  ho  nat  appoioted  lecona  in  commaad  of  an  ir- 
regular corps,  which,  at  thirty,  be  commanded,  al- 
though only  a  captain  in  hi<  own  re^meDt,and  a  bre- 
vet major  in  the  army.  About  this  time,  being  on 
leave  at  the  Presidency,  he  was  captured  by  the 
hrt^t  eyes  and  good  figure  of  Annie  Stevens,  a 
young  lady  who  had  just  landed  at  Calcutta  tojoin 
ber  father,  who  was  a  Colonel  and  a  Deputy  Com- 
minary-GeneraL  Min  Stevens,  although  gba  bad 
been  baidly  a  month  in  India,  had  already  refoBod 
two  highly  eligible  offers.  Old  Mr.  Carriae,  the  Sud- 
der  Judge,  had  paid  ber  great  attention,  and  the  — 
knowing  him  to  be  some  years  older  than  ber  fa- 
ther, and  being  great  triendt  with  bis  three  grown- 
up danghteiB,  who  wera  all  older  than  herself  — 
accepted  his  presents,  and  took  drives  in  bis  car- 
riage, just  as  she  might  have  done  those  of  an  uncle 
or  a  grandfather.  But  when  this  yellow  old  widow- 
er suddenly  went  down  on  his  knees  one  fine  morn- 
ing and  asked  Annie  to  become  the  second  Mn. 
Currise,  she  first  thought  bim  in  joke,  tben  laughed 
at  Um,  and  «nded  by  declining  the  honor  intended 
bar.  "  Society"  in  Calcutta  thought  that  Currise  bad 
been  very  t»dly  treated,  and  took  care  to  let  Annie 
see  that  they  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  any  young 
lady  who  would  refuse  *o  ell^ble  a  person  as  a  Suit 
der  Judge  drawing  four  thousand  rupees  a  moDtb, 
with  a  chance  of  a  Seat  in  Council  on  the  first  va- 
cancy. "  Why  did  you  not  accept  him  ?  "  remon- 
strated old  Mn.  General  Fancsome,  who,  when  Cur- 


might  do  for  your  family  if  you  accepted  bim." 
Annie  pleaded,  "  He  is  so  very  ol^  " 
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'14,  and  allowing  him  to  have  been  twenty 

years  of  age,  that  would  only  make  bim  ■  little 
more  than  sixty." 

"But,"  laid  Annie,  "I  am  not  eighteen  yet"; 
and  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  In  vain 
did  ber  father,  the  Deputy  Commissary- Greneral, 
and  ber  mother,  uixe  ber.  she  was  determined  not 
to  lead  society  in  Calcutta  at  such  a  sacrifice;  and 
so  she  declined  the  offer  of  the  Sudder  Judge's  hand 
a  second  Ume,  —  for  an  offer  it  really  was  which  old 
Mrs.  Fancsome  bad  urged  upon  her. 

In  like  msnner  bad  sbe  received  and  declined  the 
offer  of  hand  and  heart  made  her  by  a  great  mili- 
tary magnate,  no  lea  a  person  than  Colonel  Fatbix, 
the  Commissary- General  himself,  a  man  who  was 
not  more  than  fit 


Colonel  Fathiz  was  not  more  than  fifty-nine,  or 
nerbapa  sixty,  when  he  proposed  to  Annie,  and 


^y  young  bach 


r,  retained  still  that  brevet  rank 
His  friends  always  thought  that 
Fatbix  would  leave  India,  when  his  time  for  retiring 
from  the  service  came  round,  without  a  wife,  and 
consequently  were  both  astonished  and  annoyed 
when  they  perceived  he  was  paying  his  addrewee 
to  "that  strapping  fine  giH,  ur,"  as  they  called 
Annie  Stevens.  In  India  people  live  fast,  and 
courtships  are  invariably  short  aa  well  as  decisive. 
The  fact  of  Colonel  Fathix  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  in  which  Annie's  father  held  a  pott, 


was  enough  of  itseEto  make  people  certain  that  bia 
suit  would  be  accepteid.  And  it  would  have  been  a 
f^ood  thing  in  the  monetary  way  for  the  Deputy 
Commieeary- General,  if  Annie  could  have  neea 
matters  through  a  pair  of  Indian  spectacles.  How- 
ever, she  did  not,  and  reiecte<l  when  it  was  offered 
the  hand  of  her  ancient  military  adinirer,  aa 
she  bul  that  of  her  civil  adorer,  the  old  Sudder 

After  having  "Jawaubed"  —  an  Anglo-Iudian 
term,  which  means,  answered,  or  refused  —  two  such 
very  eligible  persons  in  one  month,  Annie  Stevens 
hatl  not  what  the  Americans  call  "a  good  time"  of 
it  with  her  parents.  Father  and  mother  lookrd 
upon  her  as  a  child  who  misht  have  forwarded  ibetr 
interests  in  life  very  greatly,  but  who  hiul,  u|>oa 
two  separate  occasiooa,  deliberately  thrown  away 
as  many  excellent  chances-  Her  fntber,  the  Deputy- 
Commissary,  felt  this  very  severely,  and  in  more 
ways  tbnn  one.  He  was  a  pOor  man,  anil  nuKded  a 
much  better  appointment  than  the  one  he  held,  in 
order  to  pay  what  be  owed,  put  by  a  little  money, 
retire  in  due  time  from  the  service,  and  go  home. 
With  either  a  Sudder  Judge  or  a  CoinmiKniry- 
Genera]  —  rather  let  us  siiy  ue  Commisasry-Gener- 
al,  for  there  is  but  one  in  each  Indian   Pre«idifncy 

—  as  son-in-law,  he  would  have  been  certain  of 
advancement  in  the  service,  anrl  wpuld,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  attained  bis  object  in  a  very  few 
vears.  Not  only,  however,  had  that  hope  vanisheil, 
but  his  chief,  Colonel  Fatbix,  looked  very  black  at 
bim,  hanlly  spoke  when  they  met,  and  even  in 
their  official  communications  was  now  as  liicouic 
and  disagreeable  as  possible.  The  fact  was,  tlie  old 
boy  had  given  out  when  the  Sudder  Judge  whs  "ja- 
waubed' by  MIn  Stevens,  that  he,  the  arorepaid 
Fathix,  conid  "go  in  and  win"  what  the  civilian 
had  not  been  able  to  secure.  So  sure  wu  this  gny 
dog  of  winning  bia  briile,  that  be  made  sundry  beta 
at  the  Bengal  Club  and  elsewhcto,  —  "  three  to  one 
in  gold  mohrs,"  and  six  to  two  in  dozens  of  "  Hiinp- 
kin,"  •  —  backing  himself  to  win  the  f^r  Annie,  Hiid 
make  her  bis  bride  within  a  certain  number  of 
months.  He  had  lost  bis  bi'ts,  and  was  not  l)y  any 
means  improved  in  temper  thereby,  tbe  more  so  as 
sundry  old  fellows  of  his  own  standing  in  the  srrvice 
used  to  joke  him  about  wearing  the  willow,  and 
similar  old-fashioned  jests. 

Annie's  parents  believed  that,  however  fine  a  girl 

—  and  that  she  was  as  fine  a  young  woman  ai  ever 
landed  op  the  Hot^hly  there  can  be  no  dou'it  — 
their  daughter  was,  she  would  now  never  lie  nhlu  to 
marry.  "  I  only  aik  you,"  said  the  poor  old  Ivly, 
Mrs.  Stevens,  when  she  poureil  out  her  grifft  to 
some  of  her  familiar  friends,  —  "1  only  a«k  vuu  how 
it  is  possible  that  any  man  would  propose  for  a  cirl 
who  has  thrown  over  a  Sudder  Jud^e  and  a  Ci>in- 
missary- General.  I  am  sure  she  will  live  and  die 
an  old  maid." 

But  this  prophecy,  like  many  others,  was  destined 
to  prove  faUe,  Within  a  month  afier  sbe  refu.'Kdl 
the  Commissary-Gen  era! ,  Annie  met  at  a  Govern- 
ment House  halt  John  Milson,  who  w»s  then  the 
Commandant  of  an  irregular  raiment,  a  niHinr  by 
brevet,  and  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  AlilMin 
had  come  down  to  the  presidency  on  li!ave  of  ab- 
sence. His  reputation  as  a  soldier  was  alreatly 
pretty  well  known,  and  as  a  not  slight  additional  rec- 
ommendation, he  was  a  man  of  more  than  average 
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goal  kx>ka,  with  that  deferenca  for  the  veaker  fcx 
whii'ti  ilvtft  mikes  its  wnj  with  voraen,  and  a 
total  ab^Ms  from  that  HlFflufSi;i«nt  pupp^wrn, 
wbik'h  of  lU  oUwr  thiDra  tbej'  hate  the  most.  Th« 
Gnt  Ai}  he  raw  Annie  he  adinir«ii  her  vwy  much ; 
the  mcoikI  be  liked  her  mora  than  he  admirud  her  \ 
the  tliirl  he  wh  desperat«l]'  in  Uive. 

A  Jortoi^ht  later —  Tor,  as  I  wid  before,  in  India 
prapb  Lire  fait  —  be  {wopoaed  to  her  in  the  veran- 
da of  cM  CurriM'a  Imihk  ;  tor,  by  tho  advica  of 
kH  RHinKllor,  old  Mra.  Fancaome,  thtt  infttluated 
JwlKe  had  tpTen  ui  immenae  bjil  to  the  whiile 
'■cieljr'  of  Cakntta,  ia  the  bopei  that  Annie 
■ig'it.  by  areing  the  magni6<.-ence  oC  bis  eatablinh- 
BTDl,  repent  her  of  tba  "  jawaab,"  and  consent  to 
bxniaw  ibe  Miooaid  Hn.  Currim.  Auion|c>t  other 
foau  Mijor  Milaon  bad  been  aslted,  anil  baring 

r>ia<Bly  McerUined  that  Annie  vaa  to  be  Uwru, 
veiit  to  the  ball  determined  to  know  his  &te. 
The  hoH  hail  to  b*  attentive  to  so  mHiiy  great  peo- 
pl>!  of  "ndetv"  dimnc  the  evening,  thut  lie  bail 
link  bme  to  devote  to  Mias  Stt^vena.  Ilowevtr,  he 
■auugDil  after  supper  —  the  old  lellon  couM  not 
iliitce,  tad  tfai*  alone,  a>  they  say  on  the  turf. 
■■  wealed "  bin  Tery  heavily  in  the  ntte  for  a 
■ifa  — tofiet  a  few  minutes  convcrsttion  with  her, 
•hI  Ended  a  KHciewhat  nervoiu  hnrangue  bv  orkini; 
hrr  ID  hrcome  bia  iiih.  Annie  was  a  frank,  opfn- 
ieirtrtl  prl,  and"  although  ihe  was  re»lly  graitiful, 
10(1  piliMl  the  oil)  Judge,  could  not  re<iiit  (lie  pleas- 
one  ol'  «  joke,  abe  courtesied  »Hry  low  to  liiin  In 
n\itf. inl  said  that  ibe  had  birely  half  an  liuur  bu- 
W  xrcepted  the  hand  of  aootlier  gentleinin. 

*  Anl  pnij  mxy  1  aak,"  (taiil  t'le  a-tonisbed 
Came.  '■  who  the  fortunaCe  indiviiliial  i*?"  and 
■w  n-it  a  little  anrprined  when  she  namxd  M  ij<ir 
U'Uin.  ■'Milson,  Milson?"  be  kdjit  rB|H!.itin<;. 
-Itrbun  !  Why,  that  is  a  yoone  lulbw  who  i-mii. 
■uh'Ii  the  Second  Im^lan ;  he  ha»  not  fifb-cn 
lunilred  mpees  a  month,  and  owrai  at  luaat  filly 

U-!>  St-vem  replied  that sbe  wsii  not  an  fat  with 
t'«  ■wij'ir's  monrtxry  aflaira,  but  th  it  the  hnd  ac- 
cr[i(-' I  him  ti>r  her  faiura  lonl  and  m  inter,  ami  on 
fkrt  tJiu  cinmsation  ended,  n<)l,  howuvur,  wlthimi 
triAi  loTer  -~  who  at  heart  Wiui  malljr  a  gnml  ful- 
l'«  — oITuring  her  hia  congratulalltm*,  and  Bayini; 
b?  (r-'t  Htns  (be  would  be  happy  with  ber  future  hus- 
UnJ. 

Not  M,  however,  Annie's  father,  tlie  D.-piity  Com- 
■  Kiry-C^eneraf.  It  is  true  that  nothing  u^iulil  be 
B'i^  .tyniiist  Major  Million's  uharatter  ;  but  there 
■V  no  •-oncealing  the  f.u:t  of  bis  bein;;  vi-ry  much 
II  -l-^it.  Hia  par  and  allowanci-s  mno'iiitel  tn 
i'»-it  (iltevn  hunijrad  rupees  or  onn  biindrt^l  and 
bt'piuiids  per  month,  whii-b  makes  about  i-iirliteen 
liun  Invl  per  anoum  Bn^liith  iniinry.  Kow.  bk 
I™  ILm  officers  are  obliged  by  dedui'tliins  m  «le  fitNU 
ilnr  pay,  and  b^  grants  fi^im  (covernmunt  for  tlie 
■UK  purpmie,  to  make  ampli!  alluwiui(;»  fur  tbfir 
•■■b><n>  aiiil  fimily,  tbii  inuume  wouh)  h»ve  been 
fi'lr  rnoitgh  to  marry  upon,  if  Mitjor  Mllnm  b  ul 
wJr  lin-n  ftV9  from  debt,  which  he  ci-rtainly  was 
»'.  Aiul.  in  India, being  in  debt  invari-ibly  mmins 
>li>l  ibe  dditor  is  under  deductions  to  pay  aS  bis 
<le''t,'ith»^  to  one  of  the  banks,  or  to  mime  «;;eiit  iir 
iM.-r(iant  who  mar  be  his  aole  creiliior.  Milmn 
null'  nil  secret  of  his  diSicukitis ;  in  f-ii'i,  in  India 
•  •■rp  are  no  secrela  about  anything,  Sir  every  one 
Imm  his  neighbor's  alTairs  quiu  as  vuU  ai  lie  due* 
ki>Bk;lf,  —  we  all  inhabit  glaa  houwi  iu  that  cuon- 


To  these  debts,  reducing  as  they  did  the  major's 
income  to  something  like  four  hundred  rupees  a 
montfa,  the  Deputy  Commissftry-Genend  made  a 
very  serious  olijet'tion  ;  tbey  formed  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  between  the  major  and  his  daughter. 
However,  when  a  young  laiiy  baa  made  up  her 
mind  to  a  thing,  tbere  is  very  little  use  thwarting 
her,  for  in  the  end  sbe  is  certain  to  have  ber  own 
way.  Annie  Stevens  heard  all  that  had  to  be  said 
a^^nst  her  lover,  and  detemiioed  to  accept  him 
with  all  his  monetary  imperfections  upon  bta 
heail.  Sbe  said  she  was  determined  to  marry  him, 
and  then  to  get  him  out  of  debt,  and  sbe  accom- 
plished both  designs.  Of  the  wedding  and  tho 
grand  doings  which  it  caused  in  Calcutta  we  need 
not  write,  for  it  It  not  inscribed  in  the  proper 
cvlumns  of  The  Englishman  and  of  the  Bengal 
Hurknrti  of  the  day  ?  Arter  tbeir  marriage,  Major 
ami  Mm.  Milson  went  "  up  country  " ;  and  owing  to 
the  inHuence  of  the  latter  upon  her  husband,  and 
also  to  a  promise  which  he  bad  made  her  befDie 
tliey  marrieil,  he  sold  off  his  race-horses,  dismissed 
his  Kiitflish  jockey,  parted  with  bis  "sbikarve"  ele- 
phant,* put  all  his  rifles,  guns,  racing  saddles,  four* 
iii-baml  harness,  and  such-like  unnecessary  luxuriea 
up  to  auction,  retaining  merely  one  charger  for  him- 
i^lli  and  a  bullock  yharrle,  or  spring  covered  cart 
ilrawn  by  bullocks,  in  which  his  wifb  could  go  about 
to  pay  visitii,  or  travel  when-  they  were  marching, 
or  gii  to  church.  Ua  wanted  very  much  to  purcbass 
a  carriiige  and  pair  for  ber  use,  but  ^e  would 
mit  allow  him  to  do  bo,  saying  that  their  first  duty 
WHS  tu  gttt  clear  of  debt,  and  tbeir  second  to 
lay  up  money  against  a  rainy  day,  when  sickness 
or  other  causes  might  oblige  him  to  go  home  on 

And  she  carried  her  pant  Until  he  loarried, 
Milsun  hail  always  found  that  as  &st  as  he  paid  off 
with  one  hand  he  borroweil  with  the  other.  Of  his 
fitli'en  hunilred  rupees  a  month  he  paid  off  regularly 
el<!Ten  hundred  to  his  creditors,  ami  yet  his  debts 
seeinfd  never  to  decrease.  But  his  wife  proved  her- 
self a  capital  woman  of  business.  She  took  hia  affairs 
in  hand,  reduced  their  household  expcnaes  to  some- 
thing less  tlian  half  what  tbey  were  when  Milsim 
wan  a  single  man,  commencing  her  reien  by  turning 
citr  olil  Hasseio  Allie,  the  fuchful  Kitn^ar,  or 
butler,  who  had  robbeit  bis  masterfbr  the  loat  fifteen 
years  with  a  perseverance  worthv  of  a  better  cause. 
So  well  dill  Annie  succeed  in  her  financial  opera- 
tiuiii<.  th'it  in  two  years  after  their  marri:ige  a  sensible 
diiiu'nution  was  maile  in  the  amount  Milson  owed,  in 
liiur  yeani  he  was  nearly  clear,  in  five  he  was  a  free 
inin,  an'i  In  rix  tbey  bad  commenced  that  nest-egg 
which  afterwards  increased  so  Urgel;y.  In  the  mean 
time  Milson  hail  been  promoted  from  brevet  to 
'•pneka"t  major,  from  thst  to  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  hail  been  offereil,  and  bail  accepted,  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Political  Department,  which  gave  him 
three  tJiouwiid  rupees  a  month,  or  about  three  ihon- 
S'lnt  six  buiidreil  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Hia 
expenses  were,  as  a  matter  of  counie,  somewhat  itt- 
creai«<l,  but  still  Ann'e  kept  a  verj-  tight  hand  on 
the  piinie-Bttinip'.  Tliey  had  no  tnniity,  and  thus 
were  saved  a  hundred  necessary  ootlaya  which  are 
im[ienttive  upon  those  who  aro  obliged  to  live  in 
India,  and  have  to  send  their  children  home  to  be 
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kok  OMvar  eama  iamt  far  liu  tnr- 
ItMgb,  far  be  looked  farward  to  Mokia^  up  ' 
woud  cnaUe  Urn  to  •pend  m  cerUun  inoon 
England,  and  oaljr  waoUd  to  ntnm  to  Eimps  wbm 
h»  g^«a  np  ttw  Mrrkc  altogetlur.  In  diu  tiin«  he 
obtuned  ua  rank  of  au^oi'^^enLl,  and  vhh  it  an 
MpMntmeiit  iriiicli  obliged  lum  to  i«sla  at  tlM 
nvridener,  being  nothiiM;  ebe  but  tliU  of  Coa»- 
BUiHU7*Ci«ner«l,  out  ot  which  Annie's  old  admiTM, 
Cok>W  Fatbiz, — km;  mo  gatiiorad  to  his  faihen, 
and  bannd  in  the  twitchjMJ  of  fata  natira  parish 
in  HertfardiUre,  —  had  mada  ■>  mnch  money.  In 
thi«  positian  Hajor-General  Hilton  began  to  roll  op 
BKinej  in  earaeat,  —  (Kiiaehoir  or  c^Jxer  Commii 
Buriat  officen  in  India  alwaya  do.  Annie  —  m 
longer  a  venr  joong  woman,  for  tfaey  had  beei 
uarnad  by  tbia  lime  Bore  than  twent]'  )>earg  w~ 
■tUl  looked  aAer  th«  pone,  which  now  eontunad 
■oiBetbinff  very  ceaftMable  in  bank  Aarea,  Beat 
Indian  railway  Krip,  and  other  BubBtantial  Mciiritiea, 
beaidoa  a  bighiy  retpecUble  balance  at  the  "  Agra 
and  United  SerrioB  Bank,  CalentUi  Branch." 

When  the  mntlny  broke  out,  Hilaon  did  the  i 
excellent  lerrice,  10  moeh  to,  that  at  the  itrong  rec- 
nnmendatiMi  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
be  waa  made  a  K.  C  B..  and  wai  thenceforward 
known  to  the  worid,  m  he  will  be  to  the  reader*  of 
thii  little  tale,  at  M^or-General  Sir  John  Milaon, 
K-  C.  B. ;  Annie,  ai  a  nutter  of  coane,  beeoming 
I^y  Hilaon,  and  mudi  bonor^  aa  (he  wile  of  a 
mU-known  gallant  officer.  Mibon  then  left  the 
•ervice  in  which  be  had  done  to  much  good  work, 
and  came  home  to  England.  His  penaion,  tof^ether 
with  *h^  in  the  Indian  aerrice  taed  to  be  called 
hia  "  off-reckoninga," —  e^aivalent  to  the  pay  aa  full 
oolonel  of  a  regiment  which  is  given  to  general  offi- 
cera  in  the  English  army, —  amoitnted  to  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  inlarcst  of  what  he  had 
iaved,  hit  mouejr  being  well  inveated  in  Indian  ae- 
onritiea  gave  him  abont  three  thouaand  per  annum 
additional.  He  waa  at  tbe  time  of  tba  opening  of 
tbia  alory  in  excellent  health,  and,  being  but  little 
more  than  fifty  yeara  of  age,  waa  able  to  enjoy  him- 
aelf  aa  keenly  in  England  as  if  he  had  never  bean 
out  of  the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  far  more  than  the 
m^oHty  of  langnid  yoatha  whom  he  met  at  the 
club  and  at  every  dinner  or  STening  party  to  which 
be  went.  In  fldd-aports  few  men  could  beat  Mil- 
ton, lie  waa  as  (rood  a  ahot,  aa  atraight  a  rider  ncroM 
country,  and  could  handle  the  ribbons  of  a  (bui^in- 
hand  drag  quite  aa  well  at  fivo-and-lifty  aa  he  could 
at  five-and-twenty.  He  had  intnxluutions  to  the 
best  houaea,  waa  well  received  everywhere,  and  waa 
much  liked  wherever  he  went  He  took  a  keen  in- 
tereat  in  all  political  and  aocial  movements,  had 
been  aaked  to  contest  a  Midland  boroogh  in  I'nrlia' 
ment,  and  had  mora  than  half  made  up  hia  mind  to 
do  so  at  the  next  election.  In  London  he  belonged 
to  two  good  clubs,  and  go  where  he  would  he  always 
met  people  wlio  in  Bengal,  or  aomo  Indian  cam- 
paign, bad  known  him  and  received  tome  kiodneaa 
or  other  from  hia  handa.  He  had  been  a  very  popu- 
lar man  in  India,  and  waa  now  quite  aa  much  liked 
in  England.  Hia  health  was  good,  bit  digestion  ex- 
cellent, hia  household  weiL  arranged,  and  thebilaoco 
at  hia  banker'a  more  than  he  required.  With  all 
these  maor  advantagea  wat  it  poaaible  Sir  John 
Milaon  could  be  unhnppy  7  Hi;  was  about  as  miser- 
able a  man  as  is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdtmt.  What  bia  tronbles  were,  how  they  aroae, 
who  caused  them,  and  how  they  were  cared,  moat 
be  told  in  another  chapter. 
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Oita  of  dw  oldeal  — if  not  d«  oMert,  and  e«r> 
tainly  tbe  moat  intimate — flieod  «bcnt  Sir  John 
Milton  had  tn  the  woiid  waa  Cokmel  Laber,  of  tbe 
Bengal  Horae  Artillery.  1^  two  aoldieie  had  gone 
out  to  India  together  aotae  tkirif  yean  before,  and 
their  respective  careers  had  been  very  aimilar.  Aa 
cadets,  Hilton  had  gnoe  o«t  far  the  in&ntry,  aad 
Laher  for  the  arliUerT,  and  had  in  due  time  joined 
their  rotative  corpa.  For  many  yem  tb^  had 
beau  atataoned  at  tbia  aamn  plane,  and  in  hog-hnnt- 
ing.  tigerahootti^,  lionet aoug,  and  tbe  other  oeeu- 
pa^oM  whiafa  fbm  the  ttoota'  aaaoseaaenti  of  yow 
ladtan  ailiCary  man,  tbay  oad  mixed  a  great  deu 
togethtt',  their  puiKuta  being  in  tkaaa  ra^iecta  vary 

At  year*  paaaed  on,  both  had  eobered  down  eon* 
tiderably.  More  particnlarly  Uibon,  who,  at  we 
have  teen,  bad,  whan  a  ■haeaat  tapjor,  marnad  and 
aettled  in  life.  Laber  remmned  a  bachelor,  but 
tUa  had  not  impaired  Um  intitaaey  betaraen  the 
two  frienda,  and  whenever  they  met,  or  wheMvcr 
they  were  at  the  aame  station,  no  two  officeia  aaw 
more  of  each  other.  In  the  race  for  promotion,  tbe 
infantry  officer  had  often  beaded  tiie  aitilleryraan, 
and  vice  vsafi.  Laber  waa  a  regimental  oaptain 
some  year*  before  Uibon,  bot  tbe  latter  got  to  be 
major  before  his  fiiend,  who  bad  again  reached  the 
rank  of  IientenBnt<»>lcmel  fint.  AAer  thia  Hilson 
bid  again  eone  up  with  bis  friend  and  bad  reached 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  had  been  able  to 
retire  npoo  hia  pension,  his  old  friend  having  then 
attained  the  rank  of  full  colonel,  and  being  in  com- 
mand of  4  brigade  aS  hone  artillery.  Since  bia 
return  to  England,  &r  John  Milaon  had  often  writ- 
ton  to  ask  Colonel  Laber  why  be  did  not  retire 
from  the  aerrice,  ae  he  waa  now  endtled  to  hia  pen- 
sion, and,  never  baring  married,  had  no  eaote  or 
reaaon  to  save  money,  aa  hia  fiiend  had  done.  ^But 
^ply  WAS  always  the  aame :    "  My  ( 


wrote  Laber,  "  will  die  with  me ; 


othe 


i  at  I  have 


■  depending  spon  me,  I  most  save  something 
'  '  give  np  the  service."    The 


for  their  take  bt^ori 

what  persons  wete  de- 
pendent D[Mn  him,  and  ta  Sir  John  knew  he  had 
never  married,  he  made  aore  that  there  waa  behind 
the  scenes  some  widowed  aster,  or  impoverished 
brother,  or  nephew,  or  nieces,  for  whom  lils  old 
friend  thoa^t  it  inoDmbent  upon  him  to  put  by  for 
the  future.  In  these  brief  paragraphs  aboat  himself 
Colonel  Lnber  offered  no  explanations,  and  Lhrr*- 
fore  Sir  John  made  no  further  inquiries.  Ha 
thought  that  there  moat  ba  a  akeleton  more  or  leaa 
unsightly  in  his  old  friend's  cnpboard,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  ask  to  see  tost  which  the  other 
was  evidently  ao  unwilling  to  abow.  A  certaiit 
amonnt  of  correspondence  —  an  uncommonly  fre- 
quent one,  uonaidering  the  great  diatanee  apart  and 
uie  now  entirely  different  ooenpations  of  tlie  two 
frienda  —  was  kept  up  aft«r  the  reton  of  Sir  John 
Milaon  to  Europe,  and  preaenti  were,  so  to  tpeak, 
exchanged  flvm   t^me   to  time  between   the    two 


"  I  have  been  over  to  Delhi,"  Ccdonel  Lnber 
would  write,  "  and  aaw  there  tome  very  boautirul 
scarfs  of  quite  a  new  detign  and  fabric  I  have 
sent  one  down  to '  Cakutts  for  traosmiasion  by  the 
next  mail  to  Lady  Milaon,  and  I  hope  ^e  will 
accept  it  from  her  old  friend." 

He  bad  «  crcat  respect  for  Annie  had  tbe 
colonel,  and  whenever  ahe  aaked  faim  why  he  did 
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not  mvrf,  vonld  alwsja  kiuwer  that  he  iras  viit- 
iH^nntil  beconld  find  ft  Isd/eitftctly  like  her;  and, 
indeed,  tlte  UYiDg  bad  become  ^uite  a  joke  betveun 
the  tTO  (riends,  not  the  less  relished  becBuie  it  was 

MOKwbll  old. 

"I  UD  looking  everjobere  for  the  counterpart 
of  Annie,"  Sir  i^hn  twed  to  write  aOer  he  had  got 
botiK,  "  but  haTB  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  her  ; 
vben  I  do,  she  ihall  be  packed  up  and  aent  out 
orrrland  to  jour  addr«B.  Bat,  in  order  to  con- 
•stu  j-oa  in  yo«r  bachelorhood,  }  haTB  sent  by 
Soathampton  a  newly  invented  breecb-Ioadlng 
nde.  whiuh  the  Btihop  of  Bond  Street  has  just 
brought  out,  and  which,  aniess  the  band  and  eye  of 
tbe  iDM  who  killed  the  tigerjust  twenty-four  yean 
uo  this  aianUi  at  the  JussuTpore  gbaut  have  lost 
tCeir  cunning,  ought  to  do  muuh  execution,  ^Itei 
tie  cold  weather  it  over,  in  tbe  Teirai  jungles. 
Tbe  preiMit  is  from  Annio,  who  seods  her  love,  and 
bopes still  that  your  next  Christmas  dinner  will  be 
turn  in  this  house,  and  tliat  you  will  gpve  up  what 
mlly  teeui  to  be  yoor  intention,  of  dying  in 
honest.  Seriously  speaking,  or  rather  senoasly 
wiiiinj,  do,  my  dear  Laber,  come  home  before  you 
get  loo  old  to  enjoy  life  in  England,  You  are' 
aov  entitled  to  your  pennon,  which,  with  oIT- 
rackonings,  will  give  you  one  thousand  two  hunditKl 
pouniba  year.  You  mast  have  saved  a  few 
thxiMDd  Tupoes,  quite  enough  to  purchase  and 
fonish  a  box  somewDeTe  in  the  country,  where  yon 
CM  rent  good  sboottng.  In  the  seiison  you  can 
Mtne  np  to  London,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  if 
jta  would  eat  aeven  dinners  a  week  in  our  house, 
It  would  please  us  mote  than  if  yon  ate  s'x,  and 
Uat  for  the  nx  we  shall  be  more  thankful  than  for 
Gr*.  I  will  get  your  name  put  up  lor  the  Senior 
sad  Oriantal.  at  both  of  which  placM  you  will  meet 
a  host  of  (dd  friends.  You  will  be  qnite  well 
Mmjhoffnotta  deny  yonrself  a  park  cob  in  tlie 
lemaa,  and  a  month  at  Hamburg  or  Vichy  when 
thit  i*  ever.  Surely  such  a  life  is  in  every  way 
pnterable  to  soldiering  at  your  age,  particularly 
■kn  yoa  have  no  special  object  —  so  f4r  as  1  can 
Me  — liir  saving  money.  Yon  mult  be  tired  of 
ladia.  The  country  has  entirely  changed  sinee  we 
wldiered  together  at  Cabul,  and  since  the  days  of 
th  aintiny  a  cnrse  seems  to  have  descended  upon 
th  wrx'ice.  WhnC  pleasure  can  you  have  in  field- 
diyt,  in  hkiwiog  up  young  subalterns  for  not  being 
nan  regnlar  at  the  riding-school,  or  in  sitting  as  a 
■utiXrate  in  tbe  orderly-room,  and  in  awarding 
piaiah  drill  to  drunken  ganners?  Be  advised,  old 
tnai,  aad  come  home ;  aend  in  your  papen  on  re- 
nipt  of  this  letter,  and  write  to  mo  to  welcome 
pa  at  MorseJUea,  at  M^ta,  or  even  at  Alexandria. 
Asaie  says  she  would  like  nothing  better  than  a 
trip  to  thu  latter  place,  and  that  we  will  both  be 
delisted  to  meet  you  there,  go  all  together  by  the 
Frendi  steaoKr  to  Jaffa,  visit  Jemsalem,  thence  by 
Dmukus  into  Syria,  spend  a  couple  of  ntontbs  on 
Ua  Lebanon,  and  come  home  by  Constantinople 
"id  the  Danube.  Say  the  word,  be  np  and  dmng, 
ud  yoa  will  find  ns  ■■  good  m  our  word." 
la  dM  time,  sooie  seventy  days  tv  so,  tliere  came 

-,  not  sot 

le  moat  inportant  partjcv- 
«  what  be  bad  expected,  *■  the  fri- 
-  compiinDg  die  chief  part  of  the 


"loaly  wiB\  mydtar  Milion,  that  I  coald  follow 
^  sdvKs,  leave  tbt  aoTVice,  and  go  hoau  at  once. 
Bat,si  joa  wQliea  befoie  yon  finish  this  letter,  I  cannot 


do  so  nntil  I  have  scraped  mgethsr  a  fit*  mnre  of  those 
rupees  wliich  we  all  despiio  so  much  whilst  wc  are 
young,  but  find  so  nhiolutcly  necessary  when  ire  ^t 
older.  And  this  ]Da:U  nie  at  onco  to  the  pith  of  my 
._,_  _L=.,.  .._ jjj^^  J  ii^^^  wiahod  to  tell  ; 


^  the 


i<rod  to 


often  joked  n 

and  I  hare  ns  often  denied  tho  impulntion :  but  1  did 
nol  B{ieak  the  tmth.  1  haee  e  skeleton  in  my  closet,  and, 
what  is  more,  1  am  abont  to  send  it  home  oreluD<;  to  be 
placed  in  yonr  keeping,  whiliit  J  remain  out  ibcre  to 
work  soma  years  longer  for  whnt  will  niiike  it  indepen- 
dent when  I  am  )^ne.  My  lirj^  pny  nnd  allowances 
out  hero,  and  the  very  economii'al  \raj  I  live  {for  I  don't 
spend  mora  than  the  junior  second  licntensnt  in  the 
n^menl),  bu  innbled  muto  insure  my  life  very  heavily, 
so  thnt  if  1  die  before  1  leare  the  service,  my  heir  will 
be  able  to  claim  ten  thouisnd  pounds.  In  tiie  mean 
lime,  I  nm  rolling  up  my  savings  in  the  best  nnd  Ksftpet 
invcstmenn,  and,  so  soon  wi  I  ciiu  write  myself  down  as 
worth  that  amount  in  hard  cash,  1  will 'eonsWer  my 
labor  for  others  at  an  end,  and  betskn  myself  to  the  eue 
and  dimity  of  a  retired  Anglo.Iodian  iu  an  atm-cbair  at 
tlie  Oriental  Club. 

"  But.  before  1  go  farther,  my  dear  MIIsod,  in  this 
my  ronfession,  I  do  cinct  a  promise  from  yoti,  whii^  I- 
am  quite  sure  you  will  give,  for  tbe  suke  of  old  day* 
when  we  lioth  wont  oat  as  grifflna  together,  and  in  re- 
membranoe  of  a  friendship  nnd  an  intimacy  wlitch  ha* 
now  spread  over  a  i^eat  |>art  of  half  a  cvntury.  The 
promiie  1  want  yon  let  make  in  this  —  that  yoo  will  not 
reveal  to  n  soul  —  nol  eatn  to  your  ai/e  —  what  I  now 
tell  }'oa,  aud  that  yon  will  keep  tbe  secret  roligioualy 
until,  if  ever.  I  rele.iw  you  from  observing  it.  1  ihall 
take  DO  fnriber  steps  in  the  matter  until  1  hear  firom 
yon  in  reply  lo  this  letter ;  and  when  I  do  hear,  as  I 
expect,  promising  secrecy  and  accepting  the  trust,  I 
will  at  oneu  carry  out  my  inientioni, 

"  You  will  be  surprised  lo  lienr  that  I  have  two  daugh- 
teis,  of  nineteen  and  eifrhtoen  yean  raipeclirely.  Their 
mother  WAS  what  in  this  roaniry  we  call  a  Panaj^uese, 
which,  as  you  know,  means  a  half-casu  denccndnnt  of 
the  old  conquerors  of  India,  I  met  her,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  her  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Itomnn  Church, 
when  I  was  on  leave  at  Goa,  abunt  twenly.fira  yean 
Sj^.i  Unfbrtunatelj,  the  mHrrintre,  owing  to  some  >VBnt 
uf  finnality  abnut  the  popen  I  oaght  to  have  submiltod, 
was  not  le^d  accanling  to  the  Portuguese  law.  Hud  It 
been  so,  it  would  biive  been  also  legal  in  Eiiglnnd,  and 
my  dnughters  would  hare  been  eotiiled  to  the  a8U:il  iil. 
lownnM  from  tho  military  fund  at  my  denlh.  Very 
soon  after  our  marriage  I  wus  aenc,  as  yon  may  nmei>- 
ber,  lo  Bnrm ah,  where  I  had  a  poliiical  appointtncnt. 
My  wJb  fullciwed  me  there  in  dae  time,  and,  ns  1  waa 
tlio  only  English  officer  at  the  station,  tbe  fiict  of  my 
wife  being  dark  was  not  observed.  I  never  mealionad 
the  fact  of  my  marriage  to  joa,  (or,  like  alt  Anglo-In- 
dians, I  felt  somowliat  Hshnmed  at  my  wife  being  a  hnlf- 
caste.  I  always  intended  to  tell  you  of  IE  some  dny, 
and,  had  we  ever  been  at  the  snme  station  together  dui^ 
ing  my  wife's  lifetime,  I  should  at  coone  Intre  m^tde  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  She  lived  seven  years  after  our  mar- 
ring, and,  curioosly  enough,  these  wera  axacdy  tb* 
seven  yean  in  which  you  and  I  saw  so  little  of  aach 

"  I  was  three  yean  and  a  half  in  Bnrmnb ;  then  I 
mt  ordered,  on  temporary  duty,  with  a  batlary,  to 
Afighanistaa,  and,  as  you  tememher,  although  in  the 
same  army,  we  were  in  diflersnt  divisions,  and  did  not  see 
very  much  of  aach  other.  During  that  tine  my  wih 
ramained  at  Burmah,  whcse  I  Joined  her  ut  tbe  end  of  ' 
tbe  oampaign.  A  year  later  abe  had  ber  fliat  ehtU,  aad 
a  year  afiarwards  her  last,  which  she  died  in  giving 
birth  to.  Our  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one  nnder 
the  circnmstanoos,  hat  I  i]nestian  whaler  it  wnild  have 
been  so  had  I  been  aiatiaasd  at  any  place  whste  lhM« 
were  other  Isdiaa,  and  when  my  poor  wib's  defldancies 
of  edueaiion  and  man— ss  wgald  nave  beoo  broncht  into 
contrast  with  tbem.   After  harlots,  —  after  tbe  ^hion 
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of  her  people,  her  edaritioD,  tnd  her  m«iinera,  —  «lie 
mndc  nie  nn  exrallenc  wife,  and  I  don't  think  we  ever 
Iwd  n  duogrcenble  wan),  ll  wu  only  M  her  death, 
whan  I  wiinied  lo  put  mv  two  buhies  upon  the  regisler 
>r  [he  miliury  fund,  I  discoTcred  tha.t,  Bllhough  married 
o  iier  in  the  eye*  of  God  «.nd  by  a  clergymiui  of  her 
>wn  church,  I  was  not  Ugallj  merried  according  10  the 
laws  of  Pormgal.  and  therefore  was  not  ao  according  lo 
tlKue  of  Enuliind.  I  took  the  IwFl  IbijbI  opinion  in 
England,  and  eTrry  lawyer  ronfirmed  thii  view  of  the 
—  '  — arriHge  of  anv  English  suhjecl  is  considered 
s  if  the  Archbiahop  of  Cunlcrhurj  had  per- 
formed it,  provided  it  ia  lawful  in  the  country  where  it 
is  aolemniied,  but  not  ao  olherwiae ;  and,  to  my  intense 
H>rrow,  I  diBcoYcred  that  my  two  daushteri  were  illagiti- 
malc  whon  it  was  too  late  W  reciffy  the  error.- 

"  A  iMChelor  home  in  the  hot  piaini  of  Hiiidoatan  wna 

no  place  for  youni;  children,  and  I  therefore  determined 

toconsiEn  my  two  girla  to  the  can  of  the  Frem  h  nnna, 

who  have  b.  convent  in  the  Himalaya  Hilla.     I  did  ao, 

uid  for  miiny  yean  only  saw  them  now  end  HRain  when 

[  could  run  ap  to  pay  them  a  ahort  visit  and  analch  a 

mouthful  of  oool  air  for  myself-     My  wife   hud  on  her 

de«ih-bvd  made  me  promisu  tliat  they  ahould  he  broughl 

iwn  faith,  and  ihi><  I  promi-ed  aolemnly  ihonhl 

he  the  cose.     The  lady  superior  of  the  convent  never 

knew  thut  tlie  children  were  mine,  nordo  the  ^irla  ihem- 

'ves  know  it.      When   1  took  them   (o  the  convent,  1 

d  they  were  the  orphana  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  liad 

si  in  very   had  circumstances,    and  that,  not   beiUK 

likely  10  marry  myaelf,  I  had  adopied  his  litile  onus.     1 

fave  them  the  name  of  Fuher,  and  lo  ihia  day  they  go 
y  the  name  of  Ann  and  Hary  ITaher.    They  are 
lovely  girla,  —  not  the  leaat  like         '      -' 
of  what  thuir  poor  mother  wag 


It  the  leaat  like  me,  but  the 
ir  poor  mother  was  when 
.    Tliey  look  more  like  Ilali 


Span'ianls, 
ideed,  will  grow  up 


i,  unle*>  they  alter  very 

■y  handiiorao  women. 

'  And  now,  my  ilear  old  friend,  you  know  what  rag 
akeleloQ  ia,  or,  rather,  yoo  know  that  I  have  two  of 
hem ;  and  you  can  understand  why  I  have  remained 
lui  in  India  bo  long;.  Not  lieing  legitimate,  my  two 
^rla  would  he  deailiutewhen  I  die,  nnlcu  1  can  mamige 
u  save  up  something  to  Icuvetliem,  and  I  have  fixed  the 
ninimum  of  thnt  '  something '  at  Hve  thousand  poundi 
inch.  If  I  am  spared  four  years  loneer,  I  ahall  bo  able, 
vlint  between  the  money  I  hiive  aaved  and  the  amount  I 
n  my  pension  towaida  paying  " 


0  leave  llioi 


thia 


oath.     Bu 


_._(  until  they  are  much  older, 
Htanil  the  di£BciiItiea  I  wai  placed  in  with  re^rd  to  their 
poor  mother,  will  I  ever  tell  them,  or  loll  any  one  elne, 
that  they  are  my  daughlcrs.  You  aru  the  only  person 
on  earih  tliat  knows  my  secret,  and  I  rely  upon  your 
honor  not  to  mention  ic,  even  to  Lady  Milson.  nlthouKh, 
of  all  other  women  on  earth,  she  is  the  one  for  whom  1 
biive  the  greaieat  esteem.  If  you  will  do  this,  and  tiike 
charge  of  the  two  girli  when  they  roach  home,  you  will 
add  a  very  large  iiem  to  ihe  already  long  list  of  kind  acts 
for  whicli  I  um  in  your  debt.  Unly  remember  these  girls 
muit  not  be  known  to  any  aingle  being  ax  nxv  daughters. 
Their  name  is  Fabcr.  Tiiey  Iwliovu  tliat  their  fatiier  was 
an  English  merchant  in  Burmah,  that  both  tbeii  parants 
ar«  dead,  and  that  1  have  ailofiled  them. 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  them  is  aa  follows  :  Im- 
mediaicly  after  I  ret-cive  your  reply, — and  I  will  ghidly 
pay  for  a  telegram  as  fur  as  Suez,  so  aa  to  aniicif- 
the  mail,  —  I  will  prepare  the  girls  for  iheir  start, 
send  them  to  Calcutta,  there  10  emhiirk  for  En<;li 
But,  in  any  case,  it  will  be  some  throe  or  four  months 
after  you  n-ct'ire  tliis  bef»ro  they  can  reach  Sontbiimp- 


In  tl 
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a  look  0 


bosnied, a 


rcspecialile  lady  with  whom  ihey  can  he 
who  will  take  I'hHrge  of  their  education,  an 
retinisito  masters  lor  them  at  my  expense 
should  wiah  you  to  eotrage  a  snituble  pc 

as  goremea',  and  to  take  B  small  house 

Iho  western  snbnri>s  of  London  for  her  and  the  girls, 
where  they  can  have  all  llie  adraotages  of 


ters.  I  will  send  yon,  by  the  same  mail  that  takes  the 
girls  home,  five  hundred  pounds ;  this  will  serve  (o 
outfit  them,  on  tlieir  arrival,  with  clothes,  &c.,  and  to 
fumi-'h  the  house  you  take  for  them  neatly.  After  that, 
tnit  home 'four  hnndral  or  five  hundred  (lounds 
lai,  out  of  which  the  aalnry  of  the  govenie«<, 
of  the  house,  the  girls'  clothing,  and  nil  other 
I  ought  to  be  paid.  If  yon  don't  think  it 
enough,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  more-  1  need 
hardly  remind  ynu  that  yon  should  he  very  parltcalar 
voD  select  uB  goveniess.  The  girls  can 
^nfrlish  well,  and  have  a  fair  knowleilue 
ry,  but  ihey  are  uiuriy  ignorant  of  all  that  the 
world  calls  ncrompliahmenu,  snd  have  no  more  idea  of 
LU'ic  or  drHwine  than  your  old  Kittnngar.  who,  by  the 
'nv,  comoa  regularly  once  a  month  lo  ask  news  about 
l^ihrm  Sahih  '  and  the  '  Metn  Sahib.' 
"  And  now  1  shall  bring  this  letter  to  an  end.  I  have 
lade  my  confcssirm  to  yon,  told  you  how  yon  cnn  help 
le.  nnd  shall  awiiit  your  enawcr  with  some  impatienro, 
although  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it  will  be  in  Iho 
iftlrmiitive.  There  is  merely  one  thing  I  find  I  have 
itnitted  to  tay,  which  is,  that  as,  according  to  the 
iromisc  1  moile  ibcir  mother,  the  girls  have  been 
ironght  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  better  if 
you  procured  tlie  services  of  a  governess  belonging  to 
•■-at  church." 
This  leriKthy  communicatioQ  of  fais  old  frienili 
r  John  Milson  found  lying  on  his  breakfaitHable 
le  mominK  about  Easter.  According  to  his  wont, 
he  had  (rot  down  stairs  a  few  minutes  before  his  wife. 
The  Cdcntta  mail  hitd  been  delivered  that  mom- 
id  thi're  were  four  or  live  Indian  letters  (sm 
)  "  The  EnE'ishiiian  Overland  Sttmmary  "), 
le  or  two  lor  his  wife,  for  both  hatl  many 
friends  who  remembered  thein  in  the  land  of  the 
Colonel  Laber's  handwriting  at  once  catigLt 
John's  eyes,  but  he  generally  left  it  to  the  last, 
preft!rring  to  scan  the  communitiationB  from  others 
before  reading  the  long,  pleasant,  eo«ei]Mng  epistle 
of  his  old  comrade,  which  recalled  many  bygone 
iventa,  —  deeds  in  the  battle  as  well  as  the  hunting 
field ;  night  attacks  on  the  Khyber  Pass ;  outlying 
pickets  at  Cubool ;  jjolly  mess-dinners  ;  mce-meet- 
ings ;  tigers  shot,  missed,  bagged,  and  lost;  shoot- 
ing-pnrlies  living  in  tents;  and  all  the  other  thou- 
sand incidents  of  a  nldi^s  life  in  India.  "  Here 
along  letter  from  the  old  gunner,"  —  the  name 
by  whii.'h  Colonel  Laber  bad  been  known  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  —  said  Sir  John  to  his  wife,  as  be 
opened  it  between  the  intervals  of  eating  his  egg 
and  tasting  his  tea.  "  What  can  the  olilMy  have 
say  '/  "  Presently,  as  he  bi^n  to  read  it,  his  at- 
'  tore  riveted,  and  Annie  bad 
B  (like  all  Anglo-Indians,  the 
miiHons  always  had  rice  on  their  break fdst-tsble) 
before  she  could  draw  bis  attention  to  the  every- 
day business  of  breakfiut.  When  he  looked  up,  his 
face  wore  sueh  an  appearance  of  astonislmieiit  that 
Lady  Milaon  was  almost  alarmed.  "  Why,  John, 
what  ia  the  matter  'i  Has  anything  haiipineil  to 
I.Aber?  "she  a»ked,  and  this  recalled  to  ins  inciu[>- 
ry  what  he  bad  just  gathered  from  the  letter,  that 
all  regarding  the  story  of  his  old  friend's  marriajte, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advent  of  the  two  young  la- 
dies, was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  his  nile, 
from  whom  Sir  John  bad  never  befutv  id  his  life 
concealed  anything.  Ue  mumbled  out  some  tale 
about  bank  shares  having  fallen  in  value,  nnd  that 
he  mti.«t  look  alter  the  interesls  of  his  olil  friend. 
Lady  Milson  did  Dot  ask  to  see  the  letter,  for  she 
had  letter!  of  her  own  lo  read,  and  was  not  a  wom- 
an in  whose  character  curiosity  was  a  leading  fe.i- 
ture.     Sir  John  said  something  about  having  Idlers 
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to  write,  aoi]  an  appointment  at  the  clab,  aa  an 
cost:  for  huitying  over  hU  breakfa-'t,  and  made 
to  the  back  dininjr-nioin  (calleil  bii  Btuilr),  there  to 
think  over  the  difficultiei  which  hia  old  cham  wag 
about  to  impose  upon  him. 

"  Why  on  earth  I  am  not  to  tfll  Annie  anythiiiE 
aboat  the  story  'a  more  than  I  can  unduntand," 
said  Sif  Juhn  to  hiouelf,  as  soon  aa  he  wiu  alone. 
He  rvjul  the  letter  over  agun  from  beginning;  to 
end,  every  now  and  then  uttering  some  expletive 
of  bewildemient.  "  Married,  and  never  told  me  a 
word  about  it  A  French  ^vernesa ;  furnished 
hiHue  ;  luro  girls,  —  very  beaucil'ul.  Wbat  on  eartli 
will  people  say  or  tbink  when  they  hear  I  am  the 
paymai'ter  of  a  suburban  re-sidmce  inhabited  by 
three  liidirs  ?  If  I  coulil  only  tell  Annie,  and  ask 
her  advice  1  I  moat  ask  iiiM  person's  advice.  I 
can't  order  a  French 'go  vemes't  as  I  woulrl  a  pair  of 
hoots  or  a  hamp»!r  of  wine.  No.  hang  mc,  I  can't 
do  It.  I  'A  write  and  tell  the  gunner  that  I  really 
It  decline,  unleas  be  allows  me  to  tell  Annie  all 

Such  was  the  determination  —  which  lasted 
ratluir  leu  than  three  minutes  —  at  whiuii  Sir  John 
arrived.  Bat  tben  came  the  tboufcht,  woilU  not 
bia  old  friend  have  done  as  mucb  for  him,  had  he 
been  in  the  same  situation  an<t  their  pOiiitions  re- 
versed V  Wlio  was  it  that  years  ago  lent  him  three 
thousand  rupees  to  pay  his  racing  bets,  which  be 
wifu'd  have  been  utterly  and  forever  disgraceil  if 
be  had  uot  met  at  once  ?  Who  was  it,  when  he 
heard  Lieutenant  Milson  was  Isid  up  with  jungle 
fevrr,  rode  a  hundred  miles  in  ten  hours  through  a 
blaiiiig  hot  Indian  sun,  and  nursed  his  friend  until 
be  was  on  b!-i  legs  again  ? 

How  did  he  escape  the  sword  of  that  Affgban 
(anstic,  avar  Candahar?  was  it  not  by  Luber 
•booting  the  man  dead  as  he  rushed  upon  his 
friend,  who  was  looking  away  at  the  time  ?  How 
■aany  years  ago  was  that,  —  thirty?  no,  something 
short  of  that,  —  about  twenty-eix  or  seven.  What 
iully  diiys  were  those  Afi^han  campaigning  times  I 
Wlwre  were  all  the  fellows  who  dined  at  the  Hone 
Artilliry  mess  the  night  before  Giiznee  was  taken  ? 
We  sat  down  sixteen.  By  Jove !  I  remember  all 
thidr  names  much  better  than  I  do  those  of  the 
Mupid  stuck-up  people  I  met  last  week  at  Lord 
Eg^gsnoan's.  They  are  all  gone  now,  except  Laber, 
mjsetl',  and  Spinvith,  the  little  doctor,  ?rhu  has  re- 
tireil  and  lives  at  CheLtenbam.  I  arUt  do  it.  Laber 
would  do  as  much,  and  more,  fnr  me  if  1  wantt-d 
bim.  I  must  pulL  through  the  business  souiehow. 
I  dare  say  there  are  agencies  and  places  where 
French  governesses  can  be  procured.  It  will  be  a 
Buipance  keeping  the  Bfl*dir  a  secret  from  Annie, 
but  I  must  do  It,  if  I  want  to  serve  Laber.  The 
mail  in^es  out  to-night.  1  '11  write  and  say  that  I  'II 
do  all  be  wants,  and  1 11  telegraph  at  the  same  time 
to  Su.<z.  so  that  he  will  know  my  determination  by 
the  mail  that  leavi>a  there  to-niorroi«  for  Bonibay, 
and  the  message  will  be  sent  on  at  once  from  that 
place  to  Meerut.  Do  it?  Of  course,  I  must  aud 
wilL  If  there  was  no  difficulty  ta  overcome,  noth- 
ing unpUamnt  in  doing  what  the  old  gunner  asks 
rar.  tliere  could  be  no  merit  on  my  part.  Of  course 
1 II  do  il." 

And  so  Sir  John  betook  himself  to  the  Oriental 
Club,  and  wrote  by  that  night's  mail  to  tell  hrs  old 
friend  that  the  girla  might  be  sent  home,  and  he 
would  do  hia  utmost  to  do  all  their  father  wanted, 
>ft-l  to  have  a  suitable  house  ready  for  tbem  on 
ibcir  arriral  in  England. 


CRAPTBR  m. 

WANTED,  A  QOVBRSESS.  MnU  be  i  Kaniin  CtlhullD.  A 
FfH^Dch  Inily  n^ih  ■  roi»d  koovlMge  of  Ifnicllsti  p>vftfrred. 
UDeiflPpLioDvl  rcfT-IVIHVt  miutrtd;  mxl  ■  Itbcml  lalRr/  aiveu- 
AppI/ lij  leiurlo  J.  M., Iht Orl.'nul  CIu1>,  Hu»in:r Sqiura, V. 

'■What  a  very  sinjrular  place  for.a  governess  to 
apply  at,"  saiil  Lady  M.lson  to  her  busbani),  as  she 
read  the  above  adviTtieement  in  the  Morning  Post 
at  breakfast  one  morning,  "  What  a  curious  place 
for  a  governess  to  apply  at  Why,  the  initiald  are 
the  sauie  as  yonr  own,  Jc)hn," 

It  was  fortunate  for  Sir  John  that  two  walla  of 
paper  interveneil  between  him  and  liis  wife,  for  he 
sat  reading  the  Homeward  Mail,  and  Lady  Milson 
the  Morning  Post,  as  they  Ripped  their  tea  and  made 
inroails  into  their  losst  Hiiii  it  been  otherwise,  bis 
brtteishair  vrouM  have  certainly  seen  that  tliere  was 
sonielhing  wrong  with  her  lonl  and  master.  Poor 
Sir  John's  troubles  hail  begun,  as  be  thought,  in 
rarnest  but  as  yet  It  was  only  the  beginning  of  evil. 
He  had  writti-n  to  tell  bis  olJ  friend  that  he  would 
do  all  he  could  fur  his  claugiiters  when  they  arrived, 
and  would  have  a  lioine  re.idy  for  them  by  the  time 
they  arrived.  But  what  to  do,  or  bow  to  <lo  it,  be 
knew  no  more  than  a  babe  unborn.  Alreaily  he 
had  been  more  than  su<f  eeted  of  wanting  a  house 
for  some  person  for  whom  he  ought  not  to  find  either 
houHO  or  litimp.  lie  had  gone  to  a  West-eml  house- 
agent,  and  told  bim  llint  he  rvquircil,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London,  a  villa  with  three  best 
bedroDuis,  a  dining-room  and  di-awin^room,  and 
Ruitablu  for  a  small  establishment.  The  agent 
"yes,  S>  Johned,"  and  "no,  Sir  Johneii,"  and 
"you  may  depend  upon  my  getting  you  the.  very 
tfamg  you  require,  bir  Jolmed"  bim,  until  be  felt 
inclined  to  knock  him  down  upon  the  spot  and  run 
away.  But  when  poor  Sir  .John  began  to  give  very 
particular  direction'  that  all  letters  on  the  I'ubji'Ct  of 
this  villa  were  to  be  sent  to  him  at  his  club,  and  not 
to  his  bouse,  the  man's  countenance  spread  into 
somethins  as  near  a  grin  as  a  respectable  trades- 
man could  allow  hiniMilf  to  induliie  in.  "Yon  may 
trust  to  me.  Sir  Jc)hn,''  he  exclaimed.  "  I  ptrfecity 
understand,  St  John.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
your  confidence  shall  be  respected."  And  with  this 
there  came  over  the  fi-lluw's  eyelid  something  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  a  wink,  that  Sir  John  lilt  iu  a 
greater  rage  than  ever,  and  walked  olT  muttering 
anything  but  prayers,  "  for  all  tlie  world  as  if  lie 
were  a  Hindian  Whaw,"  as  the  bouse-agent  ex- 
[iressed  himself  afler wards  when  speaking  of  the  in- 
tiTviewtoafrieml.  ^t  last, —  and  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  as  it  he  really  was  doing  something  which 
he  ought  not,. —  he  gjt  a  suitable  house  in  the  new 
part  of  Kensington,  which  he  took  at  a  rent  of 
seventy-five  pounds  a  year.  Of  course  the  agree- 
ment fm'  rbc  house  had  to  bii  made  out  in  bis  name, 
fur  he  hail  not  yi't  cng^jed  the  governess  who  was 
to  rule  over  the  establishment  Sir  Juhn  had  l;een 
a  bouHjholder  in  Liindon  for  four  or  five  year<.  and 
his  name  wai>,  of  course,  in  the  Blue  Book,  the  Court 
Guide,  and  the  Post-office  Directory.  A  reference 
to  any  of  these  hoiiks  showed  that  he  lived  in  a 
bouse  fur  which  he  must  pay  at  least  lour  hiindnjd 
per  annum  rent.  From  uhat  he  told  the  liouse- 
ngent,  the  hou.»o  he  hired  was  intcnde<l  for  another 
person  or  perFons.  and  yet  it  was  to  be  taken  in  his 

of  being  ashamed,  —  or,  more  correctly  apeaking, 
perhaps,  of  being  friubteiied,  —  of  what  he  was 
doing,  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  house- 
agents  thought  there  was  something  out  of  the  way, 
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— something  tbat  vas  uiytbing  but  all  rigbt,  - 
tbe  tranaaction.  One  of  tlie««  gcotry,  in  fact,  as 
Kood  aa  told  him  aa  much.  "  Yoj  see,  Sir  John/' 
he  said,  "  1  don't  mind  npenkiao;  out.  The  landlord 
of  thnt  house  don't  want,  he  don't,  to  let  aitj'  pro- 
miscuous  party  iike,  'ave  'ia  'ouse.  The  neighbor- 
hood is  most  'spectable,  and  you  sec,  Sir  John,  as 
how  if  he  lets  any  party  live  in  that  bouse,  wbich  is 
a  lady  without  a  husband  like,  why,  you  see,  the 
Taler  tike  would  go  down,  it  would.  Not  but  irhat 
you  is  moat  'spectable.  Sir  John,  and  if  ^ ou  wished 
the  'ouse  for  Lady  Milson  it  woulil  be  quite  another 
affair.      But  the   landlord,' he    don't    like   letting 

?irtie9  that  bas  not  got  a  name  like,  'aring  'Is  'ouse. 
ou  'II  'scuse  mc.  Sir  John,  but  if  vou  took  a  look 
round  St.  John  Wood's  way,  I  think  you  would  be 
more  like  too  soot  yourself."  Tt  is  hardly  npcesssry 
to  say  tbat  Sir  John  did  not  "  tnke  a  took  St.  John 
Wowl's  way,"  and  that  he  did  not  trouble  that 
house-agent  any  further. 

But  even  with  tbe  bouse  secured  were  hts  troubles 
ended  ?  By  no  means.  He  asked  his  tailor  —  lie 
was  half  afraid  and  half  ashamed  to  ask  any  of  his 
fHends  —  where  he  could  get  a  small  house  fni^ 
nished  throughout,  and  the  snip  smiled,  and,  in 
recommending  him  to  an  upholsterer,  said,  "  I  quiie 
understand  what  you  mean,  Sir  John,"  And  when 
be  went  to  see  the  upholsterer,  the  miscreant  be- 
haved in  exactly  the  same  way.  "  Quite  so,  Sir 
John.  1  see  exaelly  what  you  wish,  Sir  John.  A 
leu-roomed  bouse,  funrisfaed  neatly,  and  with  every 
luxury.  I  did  (ho  same  for  Lord  Epsom  last  week. 
Sir  Jubn.  A  matter,  I  should  say,  of  tour  hundred 
pounds,  or  it  may  be  a  trifle  more."  And  the  fel- 
low smilnl  a  knowing  smile,  as  much  as  to  Fay,  "  / 
know   all   about  it,  out  you  are  quite  safe  in  mj 

At  last  the  bouse  at  Kensington  was  got  and 
furnished,  but  as  yet  the  governess  bad  not  been 
engaged ;  although,  if  all  went  well,  the  "  old 
gunner's  "  daughters  might  ba  expected  at  South- 
ampton in  about  six  weeks.  Not  that  there  were 
no  answers  to  the  advertisement  which  heads  thij 
chapier.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  many  ;  but 
the  difBcuIly  was  how  or  wlierc  to  si-e  those  ladie« 
whose  references  and  antecedents  ma<Ie  them  at  all 
eligible  for  the  situation.  One  lady  writing  to  "  J. 
H.,  at  tbe  Oriental  Club,"  said  that  she  was  forty- 
five  j'ears  of  age,  that  she  was  a  Frenchwoman,  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  English,  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  had  been  a  governess  for  twelve  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  had  lived  ia  three  families,  and 
that  she  could  give  references  to  her  last  situation, 
which  was  in  IiOrd  Eastcbeap's  family,  she  having 
only  left  his  lordship's  daughters  when  the  last  of 
them  had  gone  out  m  Ibe  world.  This  was  an  op- 
portunity which  Sir  John  would  at  once  have  seized 
upon,  but  that  the  very  excellBni-e  of  the  references 
debarred  bim  from  so  doing.  He  knew  Lord  and 
Lady  Eastcheap  very  well.  lie  knew  tbat  their 
throe  daughters  were  exceedingly  well-brongfat-up 
girls,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  any  govem- 
esB  recommended  by  tbat  family  would  ba  exactly 
the  aort  of  person  to  whom,  of  all  others,  he  would 
like  to  intrust  bis  old  friend's  daughters.  But  he 
could  not  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  He  felt 
quite  certain  that  if  ba  wrote  or  spoke  to  either 
Lord  or  Lady  Eaatcheap  on  the  subject,  that  either 
one  or  the  other  would  apeak  to  Lady  Mibon  the 
first  time  they  met,  and  atk  whether  Sir  John's 
fHends  had  eng^od  tbe  garerDe*  that  had  Uv«d  in 
their  fkmily. 


others  believing  that  he  was  doing  those  things 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  the  good  refer- 
ence of  this  governess  made  it  alt  the  more  difficalt 
for  him  to  engn";e  her.  Then,  again,  the  advertise- 
ment which  he  had  put  in  the  Post  not  unnaturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  B<)me  of  the  old  boys  at 
tbe  Orientnl ;  and  Clogson,  formerly  accountants 
general  in  Orissa,  offered  the  halt  porter  a  sovereign 
to  tell  him  who  "  J.  M."  was.  That  functionary,  to 
his  honor  be  it  sdict,  did  not  betray  Sir  John,  and 
declared  that  be  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
letteis.  But  Clogson  was  not  to  be  put  off.  He 
watched  day  afrer  day  in  tbe  ball  of  the  club,  until 
he  saw  Sir  John  Milson  take  np  the  tittle  packet 
of  letters  addressed  in  ladies' ,  band  writing  to  "J. 
M."  and  then  he  commenced  a  series  of  mild  jokes 
about  "  sly  dogs,"  of  married  men  having  their  lit- 
tle weaknesses,  and  of  "  nice  goings  on  which  men** 
wives  ought  to  be  told  of,"  until  poor  Sir  John  was 
driven  half  mad,  and  almost  made  a  vow  that  be 
would  go  off  to  the  Land's  End,  and  leave  the 
young  lailles  to  shift  for  themselves  when  they  ai^ 
rived  in  Enfrland.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  bearing 
of  a  lady  wLom  he  thought  would  suit,  and  whoso 
reference  was  to  a  lady  in  the  north  of  England,  of 
whom  neither  be  nor  his  wife  knew  anything. 
Moreover,  the  reference  proved  most  satisfactory; 
and  BO,  after  dodging  about  for  some  daj's,  —  giving 
the  governess  appointments  in  confectioners'  shops, 
in  railway  waiting-rooms,  and  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
out-of-the-way  places,  —  he  engs^ed  her,  and  duly 
installed  her  in  the  small  bouse  at  Kensington, 
there  to  await  tbe  arrival  of  her  future  pupils. 
But  before  the  advent  of  those  young  ladies, 
poor  Sir  John  got  into  trouble,  for  the  first  lime  in 
bis  married  life,  with  bis  wife.  Lady  Milson  had  a 
sort  of  unattached  female  aide-de-camp,  who  came 
and  went  to  and  fro  tknn  the  bouse  like  a  tame 
dog.  This  waa  a  lady  somewhat  advanced  in  roan, 
whose  husband  had  once  been  "  a  highly  respecta- 
ble merchant  in  tbe  City,"  but  who  was  now  bank* 
ropt  in  business,  insolvent  in  purse,  and  broken 
down  in  spirit.  Mrs.  Morris  bad  become  aoquaiot- 
cX  with  Annie  at  some  "Ladies'-Poor-District- 
Visiting- Aid- Society's"  meeting,  and  bad  impn.'ssed 
tbe  rich  Anplo- Indian's  wife  with  &  feeling  rf  tom- 

E»^ion  for  Mr.  Morris's  poverty.  Owing  to  Lady 
lilson's  representations.  Sir  John  had  ni^ed  liis  in- 
terest to  obtain  appointmenta  in  tbe  Indian  public 
works  and  telegraph  departments  tor  Mr.  Morris's 
two  ions,  and  in  return  for  his  kindness  Mrs.  Mor~ 
ria  bad  by  degree*  worked  herself  into  being  a  sort 
of  private  secretary,  and  public  toady  of  Annie. 
Like  all  ladies  who  have  lived  much  In  India,  th« 
tatter  was  terribly  wanting  in  energy,  and  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  saved  trouble  by  an  unp-iid  lady 
"  help,"  wbo  took  messages  to  her  dressmaker, 
found  out  where  tbe  best  and  cheapest  teA  waa 
' }  be  had,  checked  her  tradesmen's  book,  and 
rrote  her  cards  of  invitation,  all  for  the  sake  of  an 


<^ 


Eleasure  of  talking  to  her  friends  in  Holloway  aboot 
er  "  dear  friend  Lady  Milton."  Sir  John  bated 
Mrs.  Morris.  She  waa  always  in  bis  way.  If  he 
want«d  to  have  a  quiet  evening  at  borne,  he  was 
sure  to  find,  on  coming  back  from  the  club  at  seren 
o'clock,  that  Mr«.  Morris  had  invited  herself  —  or 
bad  remained  so  late  that  Lady  Milson  could  nut 
help  asking  her  —  to  rem»n  to  dinner,  when  her 
thin  sour  fitce  and  her  fkwoing  awoner  to  hi*  wife 


sever  given  her  the  ilighreft 
At  rirstahe  would  not  bdiev^ 
klorri*  told  her.  Uer  hiubuid  »a«  fi(l/-«ix  jears 
of  age ;  thuy  had  been  married  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  I'GDtury ;  was  it  likely  that  at  hi*  uge  be  would 
make  appaiDtincnt*  to  meet  ladies  at  coufectionera' 
•bofj*  y  Slie  told  her  toady  that  there  lavst  be 
•DtiH!  mistalic,  and  th«t  it  «a«  Impowible  tUat  the 
eenileman  she  aair  could  have  been  Sir  John. 
Bai  Mrs.  Morria  insisted  upon  her  itory  being  true, 
anji  HO  at  lost  Annie  half  IwUeved  her.  That  even- 
ing Sir  Julin  happened  to  be  dining  with  aome  old 
Imlian  brotlier-nfficerv  at  the  club,  and  did  not 
«aine  Itome  nntii  Mra.  Morris  hail  left  bit  bouae. 
Whrn  he  returned,  his  wife  told  him  what  she  had 
beard,  but  in  asortof  half-jolcinf;  way,  as  if  she  did 
not  <]uiui  bvlieve  it,  which  ibe  did  not 

Sir  Jutin  wa*  too  old  a  soldier  to  fiy  when  he 
knew  tliB  tnriny  was  behind  hiin,  to  be  put  a  bold 
loL-q  on  the  HD'air,  and  declared  that  it  was  quite 
Irui'.  An  elduriy  lady,  he  said,  had  apoken  to  him 
in  0\i'>irU  Street, and  asked  him  in  French  how  lUe 
cuald  fiiiil  hur  way  bai.-k  to  Islington,  frutn  whence 
■1h3  hjU  come.  She  did  not  speak  a  word  oTEnn- 
liali.  »iid  so  he  had  taken  her  into  the  corifectionei^H, 
ttrfert'il  Iiur  some  refreshment,  procured  ber  a  cab, 
and  I  hen  sent  her  on  ber  way  rejoicing.  The  next 
tiioe  lie  E.iw  bis  enemy,  ho  asked  licr  why  she  barl 
■ot  i;oaMs  lorward  and  spoken  to  him  in  the  lunch- 
»vu-rouiii,  and  Mn.  Morris  saw  that  for  this  time  at 
anv  rite  stic  was  dwckmated- 

But  Sir  John's  Iroubles,  or  ratbcr  hi)  Jcar  of 
InxiUlva  and  scandal,  did  not  end  bcru.  Before 
ion%  it  became  perfectly  known  in  the  ncigbbor- 
houd  of  the  bouse  be  had  taken  who  it  was  that 


'  steamer  was  tnie  to  its  time,  as  the  boats  of  tlie 
P.  and  O.  Company  almost  invariably  are,  and  on 
gaine  on  board  Sir  John  very  soon  discovered  tho 
two  Miss  Fubers,  both  glad  enough  to  exchange  the 
confinement  of  the  vessel  for  the  liberty  of  shore. 
Tlie  following  day  they  were  fairly  iostalfed  in  their 
bouse  at  Kensington,  and  Sir  John  congratulated 
himself  on  the  idea  that  bis  troubles  were  at  an  end 
whereas  they  had  rcallv  hardly  begun. 

Tho  governess  to  whose  care  Sir  John  had  in- 
trusted the  two  girts  bad  never  kept  house  for  her- 
self, and  was  in  perpetual  difficulties  of  some  sort  or 
other.  Had  Milson  been  able  to  tell  his  wife  all 
about  them,  sbe  would  no  doubt  have  gone  to  see 
tbem  and  ret  uiatters  to  rights  very  quickly.  But 
the  imperative  wishes  of  his  old  friend  Labor  made 
this  impa<nble,  and  so  Sir  John  —  always  in  a  flurry 
lest  be  should  be  found  out  doing  what  he  could 
give  no  czpUnalion  about  —  went  on  bungling  and 
trying  to  mend  matters,  and  only  making  Ibem 
wone  than  before.  One  day  be  would  receive  n 
note  from  the  lady,  telling  him  that  the  cistern  of 
their  house '■'  —  * ''  — ' '  '■  *■*  "■" ' 
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obliged  to  go  so  ^len  to  Me  hie  cbargea ;  bat  before 
he  bail  got  tbie  Kttlud,  hia  wife's  suapicionB 
fairlj  aroused  that  there  waa  something  worrying 
him,  and  she  felt  qaite  certun  that  be  had  Bomi 
secret  annoyance  ot  which  he  had  not  lold  her. 

Up  to  tbia  time  there  perbapa  never  waa  a  conpli 
that  hod  fewer  secrets  betneen  them  than  Sir  Juhn 
and  laniy  Milaon.  ETen  in  money  matters  the  foc^ 
mer  not  onl^  told  lus  wife  whatever  and  all  that 
she  asked  him  about,  but  maile  a  point  of  frequently 
esplaiaing  to  berthe  vanoua  itema  id  bis  banker's 
book,  anif  ihowing  her  how  the  money  had  been 
ioTested  in  this  or  that  security,  how  the  inttrest 
was  paid,  and  all  abont  it.  In  India  —  at  leant 
until  Sir  John  was  &ee  or  debt  —  it  had  been  Ai 
who  had  kept  the  accounts ;  but  since  their  return 
(o  England  Sir  John  had  to  tranaact  hid  own  buu- 
neaa,  but  had  always  shown  his  wife  how  m»tten 
stood.  One  day,  wanting  to  see  on  what  dubs  she 
had  paid  a  certain  account,  she  went  to  bis  desk, 
and  taking  out  bia  check-book  bejjan  to  tnm  over 
the  countMfoils  in  order  to  Gnil  what  she  wanted. 
As  she  did  so,  the  name  of  "  Miss  F."  struck  her 
eye  two  or  three  times,  as  having  either  recuivt- d 
money  from,  or  bad  money  pnia  lor  her  by.  Si~ 
John  KlilsoD.  The  name  was  repl^ated  so  oiWn  oi 
the  different  counterfoils,  that  Lady  Milaon  bt^i 
to  wonder  who  this  lady  could  posaihly  be.  Juilg- 
ing  from  the  check-book,  lier  huabinu  muat  have 
been  paring  for  everything  thia  peraonaga  bad  in 
the  world.  Tliua :  "  24th  .Tune,  Miss  F.,  millinery 
bill,  fifty-nine  pounds  ten  shillin^ja  and  fourpence  " ; 
"  SStb  June,  Miss  F.,  houra-money,  twenty-live 
pounds  " ;  "  let  July,  Miss  F.,  fiirnilure,  one  hundn^d 
and  forty  pounds ";  "  2J  July,  Miaa  F.,  pockt^t- 
money,  twenty  pounds  " ;  "  6th  Julv,  Miss  F.,  book- 
ssller'a  bill,  thirteen  pounds  fuiir  shitlings  and  Ibur- 

Cce";  "10th  July,  Miss  F.,  furniture  bill,  one 
dred  pounds";  and  so  on  to  the  tune  of  five 
bnndivd  and  fifty  or  six  hundred  pouniln.  and  r1] 
this  within  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Now  there 
are  few  wives  who  would  not,  under  similar  circiim- 
stanccB,  have  behaved  much  more  foollBhiy  thon 
Annie  did.  She  simply  resolved,  on  the  first  posai- 
bte  occasion,  to  ask  Sir  John  who  thia  Miss  F.  was, 
and  how  it  came  to  pan  that  he  spent  so  much 
money  upon  her.  Of  course  she  had  no  idea  that 
the  checks  drawn  by  l^r  John  were  not  against 
his  own  income,  and  were  paid  from  the  money 
remitted  by  hia  old  friend  for  tliK  use  of  hia  cbil  In-n, 
At  dinner  that  evening  Sir  John  had  evidently 
something  on  hia  mind  which  worried  him.  The 
fact  was,  that  he  had  the  day  before  receiveil  a  very 
gushing  note  from  bis  elder  ward,  thinking  him  for 
having  forwarded  to  her  a  letter  from  her  father. 
The  note  meant  nothing :  it  waa  merely  written  liy  a 
girl  of  nineteen  who  was  grateful  to  a  man  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  old  enouu;h  to  be  her  fithrr. 
Bnt  in  the  hands  of  a  person  Icnorant  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  writer  stood  to  Sir  John,  or  if  read  by 
one  who  thought  he  saw  evil  in  even-  sentence  he 
could  not  explain,  MiM  Ffthrr'a  Irtter  might  be 
made  to  mean  anything.  Sir  John,  although  a  very 
orderly  man  in  moat  thinge,  was  —  like  most  people 
who  liave  lived  long  in  a  country  where  their  ser- 
vants cannot  understand  their  langusge  —  very 
careless  about  his  tetten,  and  seldnm  a  week  prused 
without  his  butler  —  who  stso  valeted  liim  —  bring- 
ing him  papers  of  some  sort  which  he  had  left  in  his 
frmik-coat  when  be  dres^eil  for  dinner,  lliia  had 
been  the  fMe  of  Miss  Fiiber's  letter.  The  biitliT 
bad   found  it  in  the  brvast-pocki^t  of  his  master's 


coat,  and  had  no  doubt  made'  himi<elf  tboronghly 
acquainted  with  the  contents  before  returuiug.  iL 
Sir  John  felt  certain  that  the  poor  girl's  letter 
had  been  the  talk  of  the  servants  room,  and  tliat, 
as  his  wilii'a  maid  wu  known  to  be  "  keKpng  com- 
pany with  the  hutler,  the  cbancw  were  that  some 
report,  —  n^;atly  exaggerated,  as  a  matter  ot'coiirce 
about  tIJs  letter  wouid  reach  his  wife's  eats.  When 
iJjey  sat  down  to  table,  La'ly  Milson  was  wondrring 
to  bereelf  who  "  MJss  F.,"  who  spent  so  much  of  her 
husband's  money,  could  be;  and  Sir  John  was  fpec- 
ulating  whether  or  not  she  had  beard  miytliing 
about  the  letter  which  had  been  found  in  his  caat- 
pockeL  The  dinner  passed  over  silently  and  stiffly 
enough,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  and  the  ser- 
vants bad  left  the  room,  Lady  Milson  at  once  took 
up  her  parable  and  put  the  question  to  her  busb^nil. 
"John,  dear,  1  wont  to  look  over  your  check- 
book to-day,  for  I  wanted  to  find  out  when  I  piid 
Gurk's  last  bill.  I  found  here  and  there  notes  mwle 
of  large  eums  of  money  you  had  paid  a  Miss  F. 

"  It  has  come  at  laft,"  said  Sir  John  to  himsulfl 
"  How  the  mischief  I  am  to  get  out  of  the  mens  now 
is  more  than  1  can  see  at  present.  What  did  you 
say,  Annie'/"  he  asked,  in  a  louder  voice,  and  to 
gain  time. 

"  I  aaked,"  aaid  Luly  Milson,  "  who  'Miia  F.  is, 
for  you  seem,  by  your  check-book,  to  have  paid 
large  sums  lati-ly  either  to  her,  or  on  her  behalf  i*" 

"  Misa  F.,  MiSB  F.."  Sir  John  kept  repeating,  as  if 
be  could  hardly  umlerst.ind  the  quentiun.  "  I  don't 
know  any  sucli  penon.  I  gave  you  a  cLei^k  for 
Mi^s  L»mb.  your  ilre-nmnker,  some  ^uie  ago ;  "  Lave 
you  mistaken  L.  for  F.,  Annie 't " 

"  No,  John,  I  made  no  mistake.  There  are  at 
least  seven  or  eijiht  amounts  noted  on  your  check- 
book lu  paid  to  ilisa  F.,  aud  I  wanted  to  know  who 
that 


?y,?" 


i\r  John,'  a  bright  idea  seizing  himi 
hat  you  mean,  Annie.  I  reuicinbcr 
all  about  it.  Yon  know  Franiia,  the  old  Itoiii'iay 
colonel,  who  is  always  at  the  club'?"  (Sir  Julia 
knew  very  well  tltat  Annie  bad  never  hear.!  of  tlie 
mnn  before  in  her  life,  but  lie  went  on  bohlly.) 
"  We  always  cull  Franks  'Miss,'  because  lie  is  »> 
smooth' facml,  and  talks  so  very  like  an  old  miid. 
Well,  I  have  had  some  money  sent  me  on  Ins  ?ic- 
count  from  India,  a  kind  of  j<nnt  sjieciil.ilion  iu 
which  he  and  Wiiteon  h  id  shares,  nnd  1  wa-i  lo  re- 
ceive the  dividend)  aud  pty  each  his  qiioti.  ■  Wat- 
son look  all  his  puvtion  in  a  luiiqi;  but  Friiiks 
Hsked  me  to  invest  his  fur  him.  and  p  ly  liiin  tlie 
prini^ip:il  as  he  wanted  it.  1  did  m.  and  niarkml 
down  each  payment  I  made  as  for  Miss  F.,  —  Miu 

"TbH  is  it,  is  it  V  faid  Lady  MiUn.  "  Do  v..u 
know,  I  really  began  to  think  all  kinds  of  strange 
lhin;3,  John,  whim  I  *aw  those  entritTt  in  yimr 
check-book";  and  up  stairs  went  Laily  Mib-oii  tii 
the  drawing-room,  vrliilst  Sir  Juho  n^tired  to  lits 
study  1o  Biiioke  his  allt-i^dluner  cbfioot.  and  wod- 
iler  whether  he  woitl  I  have  e^irncd  hia  lire  i,i  if  lie 
hail  fulluweil  the  c.iiling  of  an  impriii'is.itiiru,  In- 
|ulry  was  stopped  fur  ibe  present,  but  it  wa*  oniy 
iir  a  time.     A  few  days  Uter  came  the  lung  iui- 

Sir  John's  wanls  had  several  timi«  atiked  him  to 
take  them  out  a  little  in  London,  and  tu  tit  them 
see  something  of  the  metropolis.  Amount  oilier 
plHCos  thev  were  very  e«ger  lo  visit  was  the  Crmtal 
Pidace.     They  were  so  very  new  to  London  that 


ihej  could  not  pOMnblj  go  there  alone,  and  their 
gQTHiTwM.  who  had  li»»l  nearly  all  the  time  of  her 
■ujoon]  in  England  with  a  nolile  family  that  re- 
ndi^  in  Che  country,  ct>Dti!**ed  that  she  would  be 
of  little  or  no  u;^  in  going  with  faer  pupils  into  pub- 
lic pliu.i«.  Sir  John  at  tait  cnnaeitteil  tn  tnk«  them 
to  brilenhtim.  The  day  was  Sxeil,  and  Milran  pro- 
erelnl  to  the  house  at  Kenmii;:;ton  whire  his  wants 
renilei).  He  found  one  of  them  snffuring  from  a 
b-ui  hradaube,  but  very  urgent  ih^t  her  aisttsr  should 
not  have  to  remain  at  home  beuauw  ehe  was  too 
BnwiHt  to  go  oat. 

MiUan  «H«  by  no  meant  an  ill-natured  man. 
tlr.  would  have  been  only  t«o  glwl  to  take  tl)e 
riiughtifn  of  his  old  frienil  out  all  day,  and  every 
day,  had  thrir  existence,  and  who  they  were,  b'cn 
known  ro  liii  Iriends,  and  parliculnrly  to  his  wife. 
But  he  dresdtMl  being  seen  abro  id  with  young  ladii» 
wfaoai!  compan'onnhip  might  be  con'trued  intu  some- 
thing wbkb,  although  far  from  the  truth,  was  a  per- 
feinly  nttural  (nnnise.  HoweTer,  o^  this  occasion 
he  thought,  for  once,  that  ha  night  lay  aside  his 
caution.  His  wife,  he  knew,  hail  gone  to  lunch 
with  Lady  PHntzle.^ewifeofnn  ul.l  Indian  friend, 
and  in  the  aftemooa  the  whole  party  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  see  the  pictures  at  the  Itoyal  Academv. 
which  was  jmt  opened  for  the  season.  When  Sir 
Jobn  lefl  home,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  was  goiag 
into  the  City  on  business,  that  afterwnrils  he  had  to 
•ee  an  olEirial  at  the  India  House  in  Victoria  Street, 
and  tha(,  if  he  could  get  away  in  time,  be  would 
join  l.^y  Fantzle's  party  in  Tralalg^r  Square. 
Uowever,  man  propoMS,  but  tbe  gods  dispose  of 
events  in  this  world. 
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Evert  one  now  can  nog  a  little,  and  play  a 
Sole,  and  dance  a  little,  and  draw  a  little,  but  I 
Ibouvht  I  wanted  something  mot«.  1  was  deficient, 
nnd  I  felt  my  deficiency;  or,  rather,  I  was  mnde  to 
feel  my  deficiency  erery  time  I  passed  a  certain 
well-put  board,  on  wfaich  I  read  that  professors  in 
•a  art  unknown  to  me  arere  always  in  attendance, 
that  particulars  could  be  obtained  immediately, 
ajxl  that  lessons  could  be  had  from  five  shillings 
each.  Should  I  not  have  a  lesson  ?  I  asked  myseir 
many  limes.  Should  I  not  seek  the  professor  who 
had  waited  for  me  thus  patiently,  sn<l  place  myself 
bf-nealh  his  care.  And  at  last  I  did.  I  went  to 
him,  I  paid  his  fee,  and,  for  the  piriod  the  moaey 
lasti>d,  1  knelt  to  him,  and  was  his. 

lie  was  not  at  all  a  disagreeahle  professor  to 
belong  to.  He  was  young,  good-looking,  anil  re- 
markably clean.  This  last  statement  will  make 
known,  perhaps,  the  derogatory  fact,  that  he  was 
■n  Eogiishmm.  It  is  true.  He  was  not  foreijjn. 
But  he  had  a  tender  little  French  mustache  just 
■n'trkini;  the  outline  of  hia  yet  boyish  lip;  he  hail  a 
French-made,  French-wofn  tawBlled  cap,  and  the 
fini*hin;;-stnikes  of  his  art  had  been  instilled  into 
hia  in  France ;  so  be  is  entitlml  tn  some  considerv 
lian.  Besides,  his  accent  of  tlie  lit'igue  Frantai*e 
was  channing.  He  knew  "Boulong"  well,  he  told 
nw;  which  wu  conTtncing. 

1  was  not  the  only  niccptacle  into  which  the 
Toan^  profMSor's  art  was  to  be  poured ;  I  had  my 
wllow-papils,  — young  ladies,  who  were  scrupulous- 
ly ealM  MiM  by  tbe  profesNtr,  and  Ma'am  by  the 
MKlertings,  and  who  wem  already  so  aware  oiT  the 
dntio  required  of  them,  that  tbey  made  their  ap- 


petrance  with   their   gowns   tacked  op,  and  their 

sleeves  above  tbeir  elbows.  In  additioQ,  they 
brought  with  them  a  towel,  a  knife,  and  a  spoon. 
Very  good,  was  my  inward  comment.  I  have  been 
to  schools  before  where  pupils  have  been  required 
to  bring  that  much  (or  something  like  it)  of  their 
cutlery  and  linen :  tliis  is  en  rkgte  entirely.  Will 
B»id  houwhold  goods  be  returned  at  the  end  of  die 
period  of  tuition,  I  wonder?  or  be  kept,  as  has 
sometimes  happened  in  mean  ^nd  bygone  times,  by 
the  oblivious  and  exacting  priacipal  of  the  estab- 
lishment? 

The  apartment  in  which  the  lesaoDslbus  prepared 
for  were  to  be  given  was  small,  dark,  dirty,  and  at 
a  great  heat  It  liail  to  be  descended  into  by  steep, 
narrow  stairs ;  its  light  c^me  to  it  Uirough  the  ahade 
ofarea  railings;  its  tbmilure  Vaa  of  the  mo>t  unor- 
namental,  unuightly  description.  In  short,  it  must 
be  cunfessed,  it  was  a  kitchen ;  tbe  truth  must  be 
hidilen  no  longer  that  the  professor  who  presided 
over  it  wa^  a  cook,  that  bis  art  was  cooking,  that  his 
establishment  was  a  school  of  cookery.  His  pupils 
were  Bervtmts,  ambitions  to  raise  themselves  iu  their 
needful  calling,  and  willing  to  spend  a  few  guineas 
now,  that  they  might  properly  ask  for  "  a  rise  "  in 
their  wages  by  and  by ;  and  I  was  a  worthless  drone 
in  the  redolent  apartment,  sadly  obstructive  Co  the 
real  workara.  Thi-y  worked,  —  I  looked  ;  they  flit- 
ted niiubly  from  bo  Jrd  to  table,  from  bmlin^place  to 
oven,  amidst  fuines,  and  hiesiaes,  and  aUegro  sim- 
mer,—  1  sat  in  my  chair  Gaed,  or  stood,  peurtng 
over  their  busy  shoulders  at  the  mysteries  the  pro- 
fesKor  was  (caching  them.     A  month,  I  quickly  saw, 

to  tbeir  adroit  manipulations.  *  There  were  imple- 
ments there,  tbe  verj'  n^mea  of  which  were  a  won- 
der to  me,  and  whose  uses  were  as  unknown  as  if 
tbey  belonged  to  alchemy. 

'■  There !  That  sotty-pan !  That !  Hera  I  That  1 " 
snapped  out  Albert,  the  youn^  professor,  in  an 
agony;  and  I  stared  in  the  direction  indicated  with 
wideHjpen  eyes.  Not  even  when  I  discovered  that 
Botty  was  Albertain  Ibf  lauf^,  was  I  an  atom  near- 
er elucidation.  The  generic  name  of  jiauc<-pan 
—  foolish,  feeble  appellation,  one  who  can  see  now  I 
reducing  the  vast  variety  of  cuiainerie  to  one  sub- 
ordinate and  narrow  parti — had  hitherto  meant 
fur  me  all  kitchen  things  between  an  oven  and  a 
toisting-fork;  how  was  I  to  know  the  implements 
in  which  met*  were  concocted,  or  be  aware  of  the 
delicate  dbtinction  between  a  pan  one  inch  high,  and 
oneiwoincheaorfour,  or  one  toe  intermediate  three? 

All  preparations 'finished,  work  seriously  began. 
Tliere  was  tbe  kitchen,  —  one  aide  of  it  all  stove, 
with  scores  of  plates  heating  on  a  rack  above  it,  and 
H  tin  hearth-rug  spreail  the  whole  width  in  front,  — 
no  other  maierial  would  have  been  sufBcient  protec- 
tion during  the  furious  firing  perpetually  going  on. 
There  was  the  centre-table,  one  much  used,  cruelly 
lettered,  gigantic  butcher's  block.  Tiiere  were  the 
shelves,  holding  storea  and  tasting  portions  of  mace 
and  cayenne,  of  turmeric  and  ginger,  of  curry  aud 
garlic,  of  coriander  and  catchup.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  profeaaor  himself,  the  French  cap  before  meu~ 
tjoned  set  jauntily  on  his  head,  with  a  jacket  and 
apron  of  clean  white  linen,  a  fringed  dusting-cloth 
hangini;  lowely  from  his  ginlle,  like  the  dandy  ends 
□!'  a  regimental  saah,  and  a  scabbard  completing  bis 
costume,  filled  with  four  difTerent-sized  knives, 
shariicned  so  that  they  did  nil  execution  nimbly, 
pointeil  till  each  end  was  like  a  penkaitii,  and  the 
very  aspect  of  them  warned  of  danger. 
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"  Paiby  £nt  1 "  wu  the  raUyinpcry,  and  all  eym 
were  directed  to  the  ilkb  of  raarbla  before  which 
tbe  Drofestar  stood,  and  on  which  he  was  going  to 
do  hiB  magic  work. 

"  Like  a  book,"  said  the  pnifeMor  proadlf,  when 
the  pute  he  had  made  had  been  fidded  over  into 
»  tiiick  block.  "  Hera,  wbat't-your-name!"  —  to  a 
working-pnpil,  whose  eyas  were  not  quite  where 
they  (hauld  hare  been  —  "like  abook  ;  and  sure 
enough,  tliere  were  the  layers  of  flour  and  buCC«r, 
floor  and  butter,  a*  oompaot  and  cloee  ai  they  cpuld 
be. 

"  Eate  1  iiia ;  Bmalli  and  secondi ;  corki " ;  and 
these  tbingB  all  Jbrthcoming,  aome  prettv  fancy- 
work  began.  Tbe  little  tiiu  were  filled  with  putry. 
daintjly  cut  and  shaped  round  tbe  edges,  and  a  coHe 
stuck  towei^like  in  eath  one's  centre. 

"Bless  me!"  my  unsopbistication  betrayed  me 
into  cryine  out;   "cork  tarts!" 

"  For  b^in;;,"  stud  the  professor,  deftly  going  on. 
"Taken  out  afi«r;  shape  quite  good." 

"French  pwtryl"  cried  our  master  neitj  and 
be  cut  some  of  his  nice  bibliothecal  crust  into  slices 
of  four  inchoi  square,  aud  folded  each  comer  into 
the  middle,  bundle  iiuhion ;  and  stamped  some 
othen  into  fancy  edged  circles,  and  with  one  fold 
reund  the  still  useful  corks,  mid  one  twiat  at  the 
narrow  end,  formed  them  into  such  pretty  comu- 
coMM  as  were  quite  a  sight  to  bob. 

Then,  an  interruption  came.  A  new  pupil  ar- 
rived;  a  big,  bonnie, |;oDd-ten]pered-looking  woman 
about  thirty,  nahered  into  the  kitchen  by  the  keeper 
of  the  scho^  and  ready  on  the  moment  to  begin 
her  work. 

"  What  do  yon  'want  to  leam  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Albert 

The  new-comer,  who  was  of  few  words,  however 
prepATcd  she  might  be  for  action,  bod  no  answer 
ready,  and  only  looked  overwhelmed  I  y  round. 

"  Want  soups  ?     Seen  the  bill  of  fare  ?  " 

Two  questions  were  more  than  tbe  new  pupil,  in 
ber  then  state  of  mental  captivity,  was  able  to 
understand;  so  she  waived  the  first,  and  replied  to 
the  latter  in  one  short,  spongy,  puzzled  "  No." 

"  Read  this,  then,"  said  ProfeaHir  Albert,  quickly, 
banding  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  were  written 
the  dishes  for  the  day.     "These  are  soups.     i<ook 

The  pretty  pattry-work  was  finished,  and  shot 
hastily  into  the  oven,  before  Pupil  the  Last  bad 
read  tbe  difficult  list  down.  Then,  not  venturing 
on  pronundaticwi,  she  put  her  large  thumb  on  a 
certain  item,  and  said,  in  her  w}fl,  puEzled  way  : 
"This." 

"0,  poUidnt  oiler  reine.'"  cried  the  professor, 
becoming  suddenly  gamiloas  in  tbe  delight  of  some- 
thing definite  to  do:  "Two  carrots,  two  onions, 
two  turnips,  slice  them  ;  large  blade  mace,  spoonful 
peppeiKMnns,  pincb  salt,  bunch  herbs,  pint  cream  ; 
there  are  the  vegs ;  here 's  a  knife,  there 's  a  pan ; 
put  veg  cottings  through  baskeL  Aak  maids  any- 
thin?  more ! " 

tibre  and  more  swift  bad  become  tbe  young 
teacher's  utterance  at  every  word,  till  at  last  every 
brun  attenilin?  to  bim  must  have  been  ju  a  maze- 
Pupil  the  Last's  was  in  that  condition  certainly ; 
and  I  watched  her  increasing  bluikness,  thankful 
she  was  to  be  the  operator,  and  not  unlucky  I. 

"Shall  you  remember  all  that?"  I  asked,  in 
simple  pity  for  her  bcivildermBnt. 

Her  face  broke  into  a  smile  then,  and  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  raised  her  eyei ;  and   then  ,  she 


set  about  what  she  conld  remember  of  her  work  m 
non-comprehending  peot^e  de,  aceeptinrr  her  want 
of  grasp  as  something  beyond  her  remedy,  becansa 
Am  had  been  accostomed  to  fed  her  ignorance,  and 
was  not  surprised  to  find  she  was  feeling  it  now. 

"  She  can  ask  again,"  cried  the  professor,  with  a 
kiok  of  triumph  to  the  oven  door  at  tbe  astooisb- 
ment  his  volubility  was  creating;  and  then  ha 
seized  a  calf*  bead  with  quite  a  flourish,  swept  a 
little  place  for  it  on  the  bechopped  table,  and  lud  it 
down  with  a  sounding  slam. 

"Calfs  head  atler  lortoo!"  he  cried  out,  rally- 
ing all  attention  again  to  himself  alone;  and  ha 
drew  his  largest  knife  theatrically,  and  prepared  to 
give  his  lemon  with  hiq  grandest  air. 

"Cair«  head  what?  the  youngest  of  the  pnpils 
cried ;  and  she  was  really  a  pretty  coquettish 
creature,  who  had  already  received  much  of  Al- 
bert's particular  attentions,  and  could  venture  ro 
make  her  ignorance  known.     "  Calfs  head  how  ?  " 

'^  AUer  lortoi,"  said  Albert,  urily,  without  a  word 

"  Come,"  I  Bwd  with  a  smile,  "  don't  suppose  all 
of  us  have  been  to  France  as  you  have,  and  faav* 
learned  French.  Tell  ns  that  tortae  is  turtle,  and 
then  we  shall  all  know  what  you  meaa." 


And  his  nimble  kaifa 
commenced  sorae  peelinj;  process  that  was  essential, 
and  tben,  when  the  knack  was  noticed,  he  baniled 
his  knife  over  to  the  Coquette,  that  she  might  have 
the  honor  of  brining  the  labor  to  an  end. 

"  Not  that  way,  miss,"  the  Professor  cried,  aft«r 
the  Coquette  had  twisted  the  knife  about  a  turn 
or  two,  producing  a  very  dilTerent  result  to  bis. 
"So!"  —  and  he  showed  bb  master-handling  a. 
minute  again  ;  and  then  turned  sharply  to  Pupil 
the  Last,  who  was  still  operating  on  her  "  *eg","  — 
Albertian  for  vegetables,  —  though  casting  an  ntteo- 
tive  eye  oa  the  skill  she  had  paid  to  come  to  nee. 

"That's  your  way,  is  it'?"  were  his  wonU  to 
her.  "  All,  thi)  is  mine  "  ;  and  be  gave  a  momen- 
tary sharpening  to  another  knile  he  drew  from  bin 
scabbard,  and  chopped  away  at  the  half-hnithed 
carrot  with  his  hand  as  rapid  aa  a  steam-engine, 
making  tho  "  veg"  sllctt  so  ttun  they  might  Lave 
been  pieces  of  colored  glass. 

The  pupil  smiled  and  sbrag«ed  ber  shoulders  as 
before;  and  when  the  magic  whirl  was  over,  went 
on  with  her  own  slow  and  solid  cutting;,  mniiU  as 
though  the  piece  of  rapidity  had  never  been  shown 
to  her.  She  was  not  a  vivacious  person,  and  sbe 
most  do  her  work  in  her  own  slothful,  certain  way. 
It  was  not  her  fault ;  since  she  was  a  stone,  bow 
was  it  possible  that  she  conld  swim  ? 

Yet  another  operation  called  forth  the  criticism 
of  the  professor.  A  young  miss  was  exerting  her- 
self at  a  vast  pestle  and  mortar,  but  the  measiin^  of 
her  exertion  did  not  come  up  to  what  lie  expucted 
of  her.  "  When  do  you  think  that  'II  be  done  f  "  Ite 
cried,  taking  the  great  peetie  from  her;  and  it  was 
a  vast  stem  four  or  Ave  leet  long,  with  a  "  posi  "  at 
the  end  as  lar^  as  a  child's  head,  and  the  mortar 
was  a  gigantic  marble  thing  Gxeit  in  a  diatini 
corner,  on  a  substantial  stand,  where  the  operator 
pottnded,  and  pommelled,  and  perspired  remote 
from  everybody  else.  "  Do  it  like  this !  Work 
away  !    Work  as  if  you  had  nt  another  dny  to  live!" 

"Not  11"  cried  the  nisa,  whilst  tiie  protiwsor 
labored.  "  Times  coma  when  we  ntusf  work  sot 
and  I  'm  sore  I  sha'o't  do  it  until  1  'm  obliged ! " 
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Tbi«  made  a  kngh  all  rouod  the  kiUiben,  and 
tlwn  it  wu  liiae  Tor  Iha  prafEieor  to  be  back  at  Lis 
lilt  lie  Btaa. 

"  Now,  misa,"  he  cried,  with  a  familiar  ilap  on 
the  aboulUer  of  tho  Coquetu,  " call'i  lieail  alUr 
Urrtoo.  One  carrot,  ooe  turnip,  one  onion,  slice ; 
cut  out  tongoe.  braioa ;  timaier  head  second  stock ; 
wailt  head  cokl  water,  Atj  cloth;  thit  naj  cold 
wst«r,  right  hand,  there  1 " 

But  a  lishmonger'B  boy  invaded  the  lilence  of 
the  kttcben  with  boot*  that  periimned  a  regular 
clo^-hornpipe  ■■  he  rattled  down  the  B(eq>  wwiden 
■tair.  He  was  extremely  deferential  to  Profiwor 
Albert,  and  said  "  Good  morning,  (Lr,"  to  biin  as  pro- 
foondly  ai  if  hu  had  been  a  potentate.  lie  looked 
round  at  all  the  nice  things  preparing,  gave  a  sort 
of  appreciatory  inifT,  recited,  aa  lie  was  asked,  what 
he  had  broucht  for  the '  profvBsor's  use  the  day 
befure,  what  hi*  master  bad  for  sale  in  his  shop, 
and  what  wae  left  in  the  school's  larder ;  and  then 
the  orders  for  the  day  beina  given  him,  he  ^re 
another  look  round,  enjoyed  another  sniS',  clog- 
faompiped  it  up  (he  wooden  stain  again,  and  wai 
gone. 

"  Cutlet  ^agntau .' "  cried  the  professor  without  a 
moment's  interval  of  time ;  and  then,  in  anawer  to 
my  look  and  former  application,  he  coodetMwnd- 
ingly  explained,  "  Lamb  1 " 

His  morements,  again,  were  of  a  very  lively 
deteription.  He  once  more  swept  «  clenn  place  for 
bit  joiat  upon  the  table,  laid  it  down  contciously, 
dnw  a  knife  with  the  air  of  a  conspirator,  and 
made  a  telling  plunge.  His  little  piectt  ibapoil,  he 
laid  each  opon  his  amall  swept  area  of  table,  and 
gave  it  Biii'U  a  thrashing  that  it  must  have  been 
equal  puaiabment  to  him  as  well.  Down  came  a 
wide  flat  obopper  be  had,  with  snob  heavy  thwacks, 
the  poor  little  "Jamb"  wai  battered  into  twice  its 
anrCice  and  half  its  width,  and  had  to  be  cut  and 
riiaped  and  scraped  once  more.  Hien  it  was  in- 
terred in  br«au-erumbe,  tiiumpfaantly  exhumed, 
beU  up  by  its  accommodating  bone  for  all  the  com- 
pany to  see,  and  was  finally  laid  in  a  skeleton-wire 
nwepan,  which  was  soused  in  a  pan  of  boiling  fat. 

"  Kal«  I  did  yon  empty  meat-dripping,  drop  of 
it,  into  this?"  asked  Albert  sharply  of  one  of  his 
Msistsula  in  the  kitchen  at  the  bick. 

Kate,  with  black  eyes,  and  cheek*  and  forehead 


Should  n't  then  1 "  roared  the  professor.  "  Told 
yoo  so  before  1 " 

Kale,  with  her  black  eyes  having  a  comic  twinkle 
in  them,  accepted  the  verbal  castigatioa  hurled  at 
bcr,  and  retired  to  her  outer  region  to  go  on.  with 
bcr  outer  work. 

Whilst  the  lamb  bliitaed  in  Ha  nnctuons  ocean, 
—  troubled  as  the  profeNorial  eyes  bad  peered  at  it, 
it  looked  perfectly  pure  and  clean,  —  Albert  looked 
reoud  for  somutfaing  else  to  do. 

*■  £vor  made  barley-sugar,  miss  ?  "  he  said,  with 
Miotber  caresa  of  the  Coquette's  back.  Really,  be 
was  etry  unfair ;  be  was  as  partial  as  any  other  pro- 
t<tmar  when  he  has  aptness  and  prettinesa  to  steal 
ftway  h*  heart.  I  wonder  the  other  pupils  did  n't 
prick  the  favorite  with  a  larding-DMHlle,  pound  ber 
IB  the  mortar,  or  drcas  her  in  their  own  faatuon,  dd- 
•UfuUj,  oUcrforfoo/ 

Coquette  coquettishlv  shook  her  bead  ;  she  also 
bad  few  woida  wberawith  to  bkes  herself,  or  kept 
(bam  for  some  nutre  trifling  occasion,  when  instruc- 
t  ien  waa  not  coating  so  many  peace  an  hour.    Her 


actJon,  however,  was  as  good  as  speech,  and  her 
friendly  instructor  prepared  to  enlarge  her  miod- 

"  Weigh  sugar  one  pound,"  waa  bis  quick  com- 
mand. "  Ck>ld  water,  half-pint;  while  egg,  juice 
lemon.  Wooden  epnon,  wooden  spoon  I -^  oiiod^a 
wooden  Ppoon  I "  for  Miss  Coquette  was  handing  hiia 
the  pewter  one  she  hod  brougbt  herself,  and  he 
pulled  her  up  with  a  jerk,  short  and  sharp. 

She  was  pulled  up  from  her  entire  operations,  a 
minute  after,  by  a  circumstance  of  quite  a  different 
sort.  Tfae  school  being  known  as  a  school  of  cook- 
ery, mislresses  came  there  uflen  when  they  were  in 
want  of  a  cook,  and  the  proprietor  walked  down 
stairs  just  then  to  say  there  was  a  lady  waiting,  if 
any' girl  wore  there  who  would  like  to  go. 

A  negative  came  from  one  girl  ailer  another,  till 
the  proprietor's  eyes  ligiited  on  the  Coquette.     She 


still,  turned  It 

"  Don't  go  to  say  you  can't  do  anything  1 "  Albert 
called  after  ber  encouragingly,  showing  his  ridicu- 
lous partiality  by  tryin;;  to  put  heart  into  her  when 
be  saw  heart  was  going  out  "You'll  do  veil 
enough  !  besides,  you  can  soon  learn." 

And  learn  of  him,  the  sly  boy  was  thinking,  of 
course.  And  to  think  all  this  gallantry  and  affec* 
tionate  diplomacy  was  going  on  in  a  London  kitchen, 
within  four  smoke-grimed,  bottle-loaded  walb  that 
had  no  grace  in  them,  and  cotdd  not  be  made  ela- 
gant  and  noble  if  any  one  hod  tried  I 

But  in  spite  of  the  gratctUI  smile  the  Coqnetle 
gave,  Albert  absolutely  went  on  with  his  barley- 
sugar  !  —  be  did  indeed.  He  weighed,  and  pounded, 
and  prepared ;  ho  spread  bis  marble  slab  with  but- 
ler ;  he  put  down  upon  it  three  sidee  of  the  frame  of 
an  old  sUte;  be  pourwl  bis  mell«d  materials  into 
this  inexpensive  rvceptacle;   he  rejoioed  when  he 

(lulled  ibe  framework  <^;  and  there  his  mixture 
ay,  cooling,  a  neat  sheet,  with  claan-cut  edgea  all 
complete.  The  artist  triumphed  then  over  the 
foolisli,  feeble  man,  and  Coquette  waa  nothing  I 

"  Hannah  1  scissors  I"  the  professor  hurried  out; 
and  he  cut  his  compound  into  strips,  twisted  then 
with  his  skilful  Sngers,  and  then  the  man  came  back 
again ;  for.  Coquette  coming  back  aa  well,  ha  banded 
her  the  remaining  striplets,  showed  ber  the  deft 
Couch  that  twisted  theni,  and  gave  ber  some  onlly* 
ing  fragments  to  taste  as  welL 

He  neper  atked  ha-  tohaAer  lAe  had  nceeedtd  tn 
gtUing  the  tdtualion,  nor  did  any  one,  and  sbe  never 
Bud.  Sbe  tripped  down  to  us  as  mute  as  wben  she 
went ;  sbe  retncked  her  clean  starched  dress,  she 
accepted  tho  homage  tfae  professor  paid  her,  but 
never  said  a  word.  And  I  icscwcted  this  etiquette 
of  the  kitchen,  and  held  masculine  check  upon  my 
tongue,  or  else  I  conld  have  played  the  woman 
finely,  and  have  implored  to  nave  my  cnrioaity 
appeased.  I  could  have  babbled  over  with  &tn 
questions  without  a  moment's  stop.  Was  ahe  a  kind 
lady  you  have  seen  or  a  cross  one,  my  dearV  Will 
she  allow  you  to  wear  that  becoming  cap  ?  May 
you  have  your  Sundays  otit?  M:iy  you  have  a 
fiillower  ?  Are  your  wages  what  you  would  Uke  ? 
And  are  your  perquisites  plenty  ? 


the 


I,  the 


plain,  and  ru.'f,  and  hnrs-ttmnvres  Albert  is  preparing; 
and  never  should  1  have  known  tbe  result  of  iho 
Coqaetle's  absence  from  us  if  tbo  proprietor  of  the 
school  had  not  again  made  his  appearance,  his  &ee 
radiant,  his  bands  rubbing  round  one  aniMher  rap- 
idly in  token  of  his  triumph. 
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"Make  ))!ut«,  or  joull  be  too  latel"  he  cried, 
pointing;  up  the  kitchen  wimbw.  "Look I  there's 
your  mistress'E  earring !  Is  n't  it  a  beauty  I  two 
borxe^,  a  footm&n,  tind  a  coBciimsn!  Then:!  what 
a  lucky  girl  you  are  !" 

And  every  one, —  one  holding  a  spoon,  another  a 
tnissing-needle,  a  third  a  milk-tan,  tlie  profussor, 
what  be  hail  previously  called  lor  an,  a  'nii^iere, — 
every  one  left  his  occupation,  and  looked  up  at  the 
champing  horiies,  and  glittering  and  well-kept  coach 
and  men  ;  flnd  the  Coquvtie  smiled,  and  luokeil  as 
though  she  thonght  herself  distinzuiahed  ;  and  1 
knew  she  was  *'  engaged."  and  conld  therefore  bend 
my  mind  entirely  to  what  was  going  on. 

The  finishing  stroke,  or  coup  rie  grSee,  to  «>me 
,  houiliia,  or,  to  speak  Albertly,  bntideena  de  veaa. 
All  the  pesdingand  mortaring  hail  been  preliminary 
to  this ;  and  now,  after  the  veal  had  been  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  butter,  with  as  much  labor 
spent  upon  it  as  would  Have  miBce<l  to  do  rame 
mighty  deed,  it  was  to  be  shaped  and  dressed  that  it 
might  be  ready  to  be  serveil.  One  Hirnngenient 
for  this  was  the  soakiiig  of  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  ;  and  I  felt  quite  atTecttonate  towards  the 
homely  compound  when  I  saw  its  familiar  face 
again.  Everything  elM  tny  eyes  bad  lisiited  on 
fur  hours  bad  been  so  hashed  and  larded,  and 
brai.'<ei1  and  grilled, so  wrapped  np  in  seasoning  and 
bouiUie,  and  jarct  and  tneriniTtM,  it  was  a  delight  to 
see  something  that  was  neither,  and  that  was  inno- 
cent of  all.  Is  this  fine  cooking  suuh  a  need  and 
boon  to  man,  after  all?  I  reflected.  Is  the  loss  of 
two  hours,  and  the  usance  of  ever  so  muub  eneray 
and  mascte,  quilt  paid  for  by  the  production  of  s^ix 
spoonfuls  of  a  putty-like  mixture  ttiat  would  furnish 
but  a  fourth  part  of  the  meal  of  a  tolerably  hungry 
man  ?  li  might  have  tasted  ravisliingly,  though.  I 
can  say  nothing  about  that.  I  coiM  not  keep  put- 
ting my  middFe  finger  into  the  dnhes  and  then 
sucking  it,  as  professor  and  pupils  did  everlastin<ily  ; 
dip  they  went  into  a  grenadine,  dip  info  meriiigae, 
dip  again  into  soup  bitiqiit  de  homardt,  or  soup  a  la 
rant :  but  this  was  beyond  me,  and  therefore 
baud  ins  de  two  u  are  to  me  yet  undiscovered 
country ;  and  un^l  I  have  explored  them,  and  they 
bave  brought  me  on  my  knera,  1  ret^n  mj  wonder 
as  to  their  desirability,  and  do  not  propose  a  statue 
to  the  artist  who  found  them  out. 

"  There ! "  cried  Albert,  after  minutes  of  patdnp 
and  sieve-work,  and  sjjooning  and  knifing,  — ■■  there ! 
Bring  those  to  the  boil,  and  they  will  do.  Boudeena 
de  veaii.     You'  II  know  them  asain.  won't  you  ?  " 

Thus  appexlad  to.  Pupil  tbe  Last,  as  I  have 
called  her,  broke  throi^h  the  crust  of  her  stolidity 
and  bewilderment.  "I  ma«t  write  it  down,"  ahti 
md  placidly  and  low ;  '■  I  shall  never  remember  it." 

"  Ooohed  veal,  batter,  milk,  bread,  mace,  nut^ 
m^.  salt,  cayenne,"  began  the  profossor,  —  his 
breath  drawn  to  continue  the  last  for  many  ingre* 
dienCs  more. 

But  his  pupil  interrupted  him ;  proad  that  she 
had  come  to  something  Chat  phe  dCj  know,  and  so 
holding  up  her  head.  "  I  slia'n't  foi^et  Ihox"  she 
said.  "1  shall  remember  them."  (So  wonder, 
when  she  hEul  taken  her  turn  at  the  "  poising  "  and 
sieve-rubbing,  and  butter- beating,  and  the  rest!) 
"  It 's  the  name ! " 

I  WHS  obliged  then  to  come  to  her  relief!  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  poor  br^iin  being  so  hazy, 
when  1  could  do  anything  to  make  it  clenr.  "  ]  will 
write  it  for  you,"  I  said.  "  But  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  remember  it  nicely;  it  simply  means  veal- 


any  account,  call  them 
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indulging  in  a  whiniucal  grin.  He  did  not  wish 
to  bring  his  dishes  down  from  their  high  i-tt»te ;  he 
was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  foreign 
nomenclature,  and  wanted  to  dazzle  with  it  as  long 
ss  he  could.  He  had  dazzled,  though ;  he  had 
fluttered  his  superiority  before  a  handful  of  women- 
cooks,  so  his  campaign  meant  victory;  and  lie  was 
not  in  the  least  displeased  that  I  had  had  renewed 
occasion  to  remind  him  of  bis  spurs.  He  aci-epted 
it  as  further  decoration  ;  and  gave  me  bounteous 
smiles  in  informing  us  it  was  tbe  time  now  fol-  the 
kitchen  dinner,  tliat  the  school  would  break  up  fi>r 
an  hour,  anil  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  leoaoas 
would  be  resumed. 

Out  in  the  wide  light  streets  once  more,  I  <*as 
become,  through  cookery,  so  cookish,  I  could  spend 
the  sixty  minutes  given  to  me  in  no  better  way 
than  in  turning  the  leaves  over  of  a  cook's  book. 
It  was  a  little,  thin,  paper-covered  thing,  bought, 
second-hand,  for  threepence  at  a  book-stall,  and 
it  was  French ;  so,  if  I  studied  it,  I  might  au'end 
tbe  ladder  a  rung  or  two  higher  than  Master 
Albert,  and  come  out  before  him  in  sneh  grand, 
fashion,  I  should  make  him  open  his  bright  brown 
eyes  and  stare.  It  was  a  noble  ambition,  and  it 
fired  me.  I  plunged  into  the  little  vobime.  and  the 
fiTstthinglliglited on  wasi/renoui&s/  Frogsl  Ii-ned 
tomysell,  inmost  lively  manner.  Of  course,  frogs  in 
a  French  cookery-book  !  Why  bad  n't  I  thought  of 
that  before?  \Vliyhadn't  I  asked  Master  Albert 
how  to  drew,  or,  as  the  French  word  run<,  accom- 
nuidale,  a  frog  ?  Why  had  u't  I  said  to  him  ;  "  Do 
you  cut  off  his  paws  and  his  body,  leaving  only 
his  thighs  (ha  I  ha  1  how  droll !),  and  do  you  boil 
him,  and  throw  him  into  fresh  water,  and  dry  him, 
and  put  mushrooms  to  him,  and  parsley,  and 
Bcallion,  and  garlic,  and  cloves,  and  butter,  and 
flour,  and  white-wine,  and  salt,  and  pepper?  and 
then  do  you  add  ta  him  a  mixtnre  —  or  (iairon,  aa 
your  French  ciustmrit  has  it  —  of  the  yolks  of  three 
e^s  and  a  little  cream?  Because,  if  you  don't, 
your  way  is  but  a  twopenny  way ;  and  if  yoo  do, 
you  might  as  well  leave  your  fn^-tliighs  out,  fot 
small  is  the  taste  there  would  be  of  them  with  all 
those  things  as  a  disgaise!  unless,  indeed,  French 
fn^  are  of  the  race  of  those  that  tried  to  swell 
themselves  as  large'  as  oxen,  and  succouded  in  do- 

Anil  then,  why  had  n't  I  asked  Albert  if  he  could 
accommodate  a  fricaviie  of  vine-anails?  A  bori- 
daupre  of  that  appi-t  zing  little  dainty  is  down  in 
my  book,  published  in  1344  :  both  frogs  and  snails 
being  ctaaed  among  fresh-water  fish,  or,  to  speak 
by  rule  exactly,  animaux  aqualUfaen.  And  why 
bad  n't  I  hinted  at  hen's  milk,  fail  if«  ;>ouf<,  Vbich 
inv  Cuiiiinilre  Boitrgeoise  says  is  made  of  the  yolks 
of  f^es,  and  sugar  and  hot  water,  and  is  good,  t^ken 
on  going  to  bed,  for  penoni  with  a  cold ''  I  could 
liave  been  learned,  abo,  about  a  dish  of  cnlfs  miir- 
row,  called (unDt»-«If«  because  it  is  suuh  a  little  love; 
I  eould  bave  talked  of  a  puree  of  dried  pea'e  fiir 
fast-days,  of  the  pa-e  for  paim  be'nitf,  — coiiaecmted 
tiread,  — andof  imeii/e'eiVeie^and  ibougtiel  define* 
herbe*,  —  the  two  last  sounding  so  airy  and  delicious, 
one  feels,  indeed,  that  cookery  is  an  art,  and  tliat 
there  is  wisdom  in  calling  its  practisen  profesaom. 

VVell,  why  not  come  out  with  all  this  knowledee, 
now  my  hour  was  over,  and  I  was  going  back '/ 
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Whjr  not  bur!  mj  thunder,  now  it  was  prepared, 
and  make  Albert  and  his  tinj  Hall  of  Cookery 
trvmble  with  thenar?  Bat  no  ;  this  would  not  be 
,  fiu'r ;  to,  tboD^  I  laughed  tevenl  cood  hearty 
langhi  "  in  my  sleeve,"  I  determined  to  let  no  smiles 
or  vquisitioiis  get  beyond  that  conGned  dipdl  when 
I  presented  myself  at  the  little  kitchen,  and  waa  be- 
ginning my  novel  studies  agun. 

I  WHS  a  little  too  early  wben  Idid  thia.  I  had  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  itep  of  the  steep  gtair  before  I 
was  Bwani  of  it  (aud  they  arc  unfavorable  cireum- 
stabce5,  those  of  one's  toes  being  introduced  any- 
where before  one's  bead),  or  I  would  hare  ihown 
good  generalibip  and  beaten  a  retreat  What  I 
could  not  do  griceflilly,  however,  I  would  not  do  at 
all;  and  where  five  sixths  of  me  already  were,  I  let 
the  rest  go,  and  trod  boldly  on.  The  kitchen  was  a 
different  kitchen  to  the  one  i  had  left  fifty-nine  min- 
utes and  three  qaarters  before.  Albert,  and  the 
Kate  and  Hannah  whit  REbisted  him,  were  quietly 
•eateil,  all  reading  newspapers,  (Hannah's  was  a 
tbtiUing  joamal  tooagh),  and  I  pored  unnoticed 
over  the  school-rules  naOed  against  the  wall,  peeped 
into  many  pots  and  pani  that  were  still  unknown  to 
me,  and  ruminated  on  what  I  had  learned  and  seen, 
to  make  the  best  of  them  I  could.  But  soon  the  Co- 
quette came  tripping  prettily  to  us,  the  Heavy  Pu- 
E'l  followed  her,  and  by  the  minute  or  two  it  took 
r  the  others  to  assemble,  the  fire-arrangementa 
wtre  completed,  and  ererytliing  was  teauy  once 
more  lo  b^n. 

"  What  will  you  have?"  asked  Albert,  briskly, 
"What  will  you  do  first?  Meringue,  for  decorat- 
JBjC  fourten."  And  we  were  round  him  as  attentively 
aa  if  he  had  been  an  oracle. 

**  Toarles  ! "  said  the  Last  Pupil,  rolling  the 
word   beavilj  over   and   over    on   her    tongue, — 

"  Call  'em  tarts,  if  you  like,"  said  tie  professor, 
impatiently.  He  would  have  got  out  of  the  expla- 
iiAUon  if  he  conld,  but  he  knew  I  was  there  to 
check  bim ;  and  if  he  could  only  have  known  the 
twttery  1  uould  have  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ! 
Bat  he  did  aX,  so  it  does  n't  matter.  "  Soma  peo- 
ple s^y,  tourtes,  some  tarts;  I  like  tourtes  best  my- 
•elr"  And  then  he  reverted  to  the  meringue,  and 
•  rattled  out  the  list  of  ingradienta  to  make  it; 
quite  sorry,  I  an  anre,  it  was  not  twice  as  lengthy, 
and   could  n't  be  complicat«d  into  a  great  deal 

Then,  when  one  pupil  was  whisking  eg^  for  this, 
and  another  was  pounding  sugar,  the  profeMorial 
mind  became  intent  on  the  calfs  head  i  la  lortue. 
anil  Albert,  taking  something  from  same  frying  fat 
tike  two  large  stones  picked  up  from  gravel,  spoke 
suddenly  lo  the  Coquette  in  words  that  filled  me 
with  surprise.  "  Here 's  your  brains,  miss  1 "  was  his 
•tartline  exclamation. 

And  I  gave  quite  a  bounce.  "  Good  gracious  I"  I 
eiieil,  —  '■  are  tney  indeed  ?  " 

And  whilst  I  looked  [Hercinglj  at  the  two  brown 
tbingn  lying  flat  on  the  professor's  hand,  the  kitchen 
boT't  into  a  roar. 

"  How  sharp  yon  are  ! "  said  the  professor. 

So  I  let  hun  and  the  others  think  so,  and  the 
work  went  on. 

Just  the  applying  of  the  meringue.  That  was 
the  thing  that  bniught  the  day's  tuition  to  a  con- 
elaston  ;  and  ver^  adroit,  pretty  work  it  was.  The 
Ciiqurtte  had  whisked  the  egjr-whltes  into  a  cloud- 
like  froth ;  Albert  thickened  it  with  the  sugar, 
twiMed  some  ptire-white  paper  into  an  imprompta 


funnel,  and  poored  the  mixture  into  it,  Tma  which 
its  only  exit  was  through  the  pointed  end.  He  had 
previously  made  a  twin-funnel  to  contain  jam,  and 
had  filled  the  little  tart-cavities  from  which  bad 
been  drawn  the  corks ;  and  now,  with  his  sauirt  of 
meringue,  he  further  embellished  the  little  dainties 
with  spots,  and  trails,  and  winding^tairs  of  liquid 
snow,  which  exuded  itself  at  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure,  with  merely  the  tender  pressure  of  bis 
broad  and  skilful  thumb.  True  to  tbe  predilection 
I  had  noticed  at  almost  the  first  words  he  uttered, 
he  handed  over  the  finishingof  these  fairy  structures 
to  the  Coquette;  and  then,  when  they  were  all 
done,  and  sugar  had  been  sifted  over  them,  we  all 

Cookery  was  over,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and 
I  was  heartily  ^lad ;  and  Albert  — ■  my  rival  in  mas- 
terv  of  a  foreign  tongue,  my  fellow-servant-maid 
enhghtener  —  how  was  he  ?  Not  released  yet,  nor 
nea^jr.  Not  even  for  that  day  was  there  yet  rest 
fur  him.  As  my  head  was  up  stairs,  and  my  legs 
were  yet  necessarily  lingering  down  below,  I  heard 
a  man-servant,  who  had  a  moment  before  passed 
me,  say  he  "wanted"  a  particular  clear  butt^i'^auce; 
and  looking  down,  I  saw  Albert  reaching  out  a  pan, 
and  I  knew  this  supplementary  pupil  meant  a  short 
spell  of  cooking  and  cooking's  atmosphere  for  him 
still.  And  I  knew,  even,  what  special  part  of  fiis 
odoriferous  occupation  would  be  demaDded  of  him 
the  next  day ;  for,  as  1  stayed  a  moment  to  bid 
good  afternoon  to  my  fellow-pupils,  one  of  tbem 
was  saying  'to  another ;  "  I  must  have  ice-pudding 
to-morrow,  or  my  mistress  will  ^  crazed ! " 

For  mv  part,  I  was  so  surfeited  with  cookery,  I 
cried :  Something  raw,  if  you  please,  for  me ! 
Something  that  has  never  been  touched  by  hand, 
except  the  one  that  pulled  it  oS  the  blooming  tree, 
or  uprooted  it  from  the  honest  ground !  Let  me  be 
a  llmon,  if  you  will,  and  gnaw  radishes  and  cab- 
bage ;  or  a  Beau  Brummell,  associated  with  the 
consumption  of  a  green-pea ;  but  no  ragoii,  edt«- 
lette,  compote,  crime,  or  any  hint  of  cooking,  till  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  1  have  seen  is  faded,  and 
the  very  smell  of  it  has  passed  away  I 

And  one  more  word  before  I  lay  down  my  pen ; 
or  let  it  be  given  in  the  way  of  a  royal  noti<:e  or 

Eroclamation :  Whereas  many  English  persona 
aving  been  heard  to  say,  with  much  contempt  of 
their  own  dear  country,  and  more  contempt  of  their 
own  dear  country's  maids,  that  French  cooks  are 
the  only  cooks  worth  mentionin>:,  besides  they  can 
make  dishes,  good  for  the  digestion  and  savory  to 
the   palate,   ont   of  nothing;  judgment  is   herebjr 

K'ven,  that  all  such  persons  shall  yield  up  luch  be- 
:f  immediately,  on  pain  of  being  thought  ignorant 
and  absurd.  French  cooks  may  use  a  small  quan- 
tity only,  possibly,  of  the  thing  the  dish  they  make 
is  called  by,  as  in  the  case  of  frog  fticassetf,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  if  the  articles  the  fn^  are  to  be 
dressed  with  are  nothing,  and  would  amount  to 
nothing  when  bought  and  paid  for,  then  will  I 
bind  myself  to  Professor  Albert  for  a,  iwuUr  ap- 
prenticeship, and  be  a  slave  to  cooks  ana  cookerjr 
forever. 

There  was  a  good  story  current  once  of  a  man 
entrea^ng  the  nse  of  a  pan  and  fire  to  make  stone- 
broth,  and  cunningly  getting  into  it  afterwards  — 
one  by  one,  and  by  separate  solicitation  —  all  the 
ingredients  with  which  other  folk  make  broth  of 
less  illusory  pretensions;  and  I  think  that,  between 
the  nothingness  of  the  things  the  poor  man  declared 
he  wanted,  and  the  nothingness  of  the  things  other 
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people  have  declared  Freoclt  cooks  wanted,  then 
u  THgtly  liule  difierence. 

And  if  by  notbing  ebe,  I  am  that  much  the  ^ 
for  my  visit  to  the  School  of  Cookery. 
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FOREIGN  NOTEa 

Mits.  J.  H.  RiDDBLL  is  aboat  to  utume  the  lit- 
ersrj  conduct  of  the  St.  James's  Hagazine. 

Thr  Right  HoDorable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P. 
pays  bis  respects  to  "  £cc«  Homo,"  in  the  Jtaaaiy 
Dumber  of  Good  Words. 

A  NEW  eomedy,  under  the  title  of  Mint  Sutanne, 
hns  been  produced  at  tbe  Gymnsse  in  Ihtris.  The 
author  is  M.  E.  Legouvd. 

Titp.  idea  of  erecting  a  atjittte  to  Toltaire,  started 
by  th«  SiecU,  bag  proved  a.  success.  The  lilt  of  sub- 
•cribera  already  amount)  to  202,000. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Hepnartb  Dixon,  edi- 
tor of  the  Atfaensum,  will  shortly  offer  himself  aa  a 
candidate  for  Parliament. 

The  Empress  Charlotte  has  renounced  all  her 
rights  as  widow  of  tbe  Emperor  Maximilian,  and 
mervly  preserves  her  private  fortune,  estimated  at 
£560,000  Btcrling. 

The  death  of  Maria  Piare.  the  author  of  the 


beth,"  and  others,  hae  been  annoonced. 

Ths  New  York  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Star,  in  his  letters  dated  December  the  lltli 
and  14tb,  gives  cntert^ning  accounts  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ees's  reception  and  readings  in  this  country. 

It  is  rumored  that  Queen  Victoria  propoMS  to 
show  her  seme  of  the  valuable  sssiatanee  she  has 
received  in  her  literary  labors  from  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  bv  conferring  npon  him  the  honor  of 
kmghtbooa. 

TnE  two  hundred  perfbrmances  of  the  Grande 
Duchette  ile  Girolslein  at  tbe  Vari^tfs  produced 
870,000  francs-,  aod  the  droiti  den  Pauvrei,  which 
is  one  eleventh  of  the  receipts,  amounted  to  79,000 
franca,  and  the  droili  ffoufeur  to  104,400  franc*. 

Tb^bbsa,  the  Diva  of  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
nifcre,  the  Palli  du  pevple,  as  she  uaed  to  be  styled 
by  her  Dnmeroa*  admirers,  will  make  her  second 
debvl  before  the  public  at  tbe  Porte  Bt  Martin. 
She  is  cnsaged  at  SOO  francs  a  lught  to  play  in  the 
Grande  Revue. 

FOBLIC  attention  in  Russta  has  been  mnch  oc- 
cujned  by  the  trial  of  upwards  of  fifty  poat-oSce 
omciala  for  stealing  money  from  letters.  It  appsan 
that  a  complete  organization  existed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  department,  and  that  it  has  been  carry' 
ing  on  its  operations  since  1S6S. 

A  QALLAMT  deed  is  reported  of  Mr.  Edward 
Marsh,  tbe  English  consol  at  St.  SebasCiitn.  A 
French  brig,  the  Nouveau  Cabatteur,  of  Vannea, 
ovor-presbcd  by  weather,  was  enileavoriDg  to  make 
for  tKe  roadstead  of  St.  Sebastian,  but  ran  by 
mistake  into  the  false  bay  known  as  tbe  Zurriola. 
The  master,  on  discovering  his  mistake,  let  go  his 
anchor,  but  tbe  cable  parted  and  the  bri^  was 
driven  upon  the  rodci.  At  the  imminent  rak  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Marsh  succeeded  in  establishing  com- 
maniiiatioa    between   the  brig  and  the   land   by 


means  of  a  rope,  and  when  a  ealun-boy  adventured 
to  lead  the  way  ashore  by  that  meana,  and  fell  into 
the  sea,  Mr.  Marsh  plunged  in  afttw  him  and  saved 
htm.  The  Nouveau  CaoeUeur  went  to  pieces,  bat 
hec  crew  were  saved. 

Prof.  Palmikri,  of  Naples,  who  is  miking  a 
rigid  scientific  investi^tion  into  the  phenomena  ac- 
companying the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  states  that  be 
has  never  seen  the  magnetic  needle  so  frequently 
and  so  seriously  disturbed  as  it  is  at  present,  snd 
that  the  seiamiwraph  records  at  least  ten  distinct 
earthquake  sbo^  daily. 

It  appears  that  the  American  Gattling  gun  will 
be  very  generally  introdoced  into  European  armies. 
According  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  the  agents, 
Broadwell  and  Co.,  in  Carlsrohe,  have  received 
order*  for  1,000  of  these  murderous  engines.  Of 
these  400  are  for  France  and  SOO  for  Russia,  while 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland  are  contented 
with  100  eadi. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  watch  and  ward  kept 
over  Her  Majesty's  person  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  dur- 
ing tbe  present  Feman  panic,  "  Veraz,"  writing  to 
the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  from  that  localltv,  snys 
tiiat  two  individoals  armed  with  breech-loaders 
were  challenged  recently  by  an  Irish  sentry,  and  be- 
in^  unprovided  witii  the  countersign  were  made 
pnsonan,  and  marched  oflT  to  the  guardhouse. 
They  proved  to  be  a  royal  per«onage  on  a  visit  to 
the  Queen,  and  her  Majesty's  gamekeeper,  Mr. 
Page. 

Thr  Calcutta  EnglishmoD  says :  "  Tbe  Viceroy 
has  called  upon  all  native  princes  to  submit  an  ex- 
planation, showing  what  punishments  are  inflicted 
on  witches  in  their  various  states.  This  measure 
haa  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  crusty  in- 
flicted upon  twelve  reputed  witches,  at  a  place 
called  Goozerat,  in  tbe  Cashmere  lerrltoriea.  These 
unfortunates  were  last  year  sentenced,  on  suspicion 
of  dealing  in  magic,  to  have  their  toques  slit. 
Tbe  common  punishments  in  native  states  for  this 
ofience  appear  to  be  the  slitting  of  nosea  and 
tongues,  and  the  ampntatton  of  ears. 

Thr  Temps  relates  tbe  fbllowing :  "  The  s 


cesser  of  M.  Grandperret  was  rccentiy  beiinr  ii 
stalled  as  procureur-general  of  Orleans,  and  all  the 
principal  dignitaries  of  tbe  department  were  present, 
when  tbe  bishop  of  tbe  diocese  arrived.  Every  one 
prsascd  arennd  bis  Grace  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
and  M.  Vignat,  Mayor  of  the  city  amongst  the  rest 
'  But,'  s)ud  Mgr.  Dupanlonp, '  in  the  terms  on  which 
we  are,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  Mayor  of  Orleans.  However,'  he  add- 
ed, '  if  I  cannot  shake  hands  with  the  Mayor,  I  can 
with  H.  Vignat'  ■  Monseignenr,'  replied  the  latter, 
'  M.  Vignat  ij  too  much  the  friend  of  tbe  Mayor  of 
Orleans  fbr  the  one  to  accept  what  is  refuMd  to  the 
other,'  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  bishop." 
A  TuNia  letter  has  the  following :  Tbe  desolatioa 
which  this  country  is  plunged  has  been  increased 
by  the  cold  and  lain.  A  nnmber  of  Arabs  driven 
from  the  country  districts,  ha\-e  come  to  this  city, 
where  they  arc  dying  of  want  and  exposure.  Every 
day  as  many  as  fifty  or  nity  bodic.4  are  taken  from 
the  Moreetan  for  iotermeut  In  every  house  are  to 
be  found  families  of  the  refugees  to  whom  theciti- 
zens  have  given  shelter ;  tbe  oagemeaa  to  assist  th« 
necesutODs  is,  however,  daily  increasing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  the  unfbrtonatea, 
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nenit,«Uotiii  QfosUj  10 nectmarj for  the  cropa, 
km  bc«B  qniifl  bmIcm  tliit  year,  the  popnletion  not 
katuf  lua  tbe  mc&na  of  porciuiii^  ieed.  All  tbe 
BHMf  li*!  beea  sent  to  Europe  to  purchue  food. 
He  gDierament  is  taking  no  atepe  to  relieve  this 
ntKTj,  bat  remains  quite  inert,  as  if  the  condition 
oftbe  cOBBtry  did  not  coneeRi  iL 

A  rAnBioCawell'eManzinB  indicates  a  strange 
milcigjrbetween  the  age  ofraen  and  the  age  of  ships. 
Uaifpeiiih  almost  at  thur  birth,  — during  the  last 
eight  jeui  no  less  thtin1,lS5  newly  built  snips  har- 
jtg  tcea  wrecked  in  their  first  voya^ee,  whiljt  oth' 
at,  bearing  as  it  were  a  cbanned  life,  suTvive  to 
niiKlyor  ■  hnndred  yean,  —  there  being  four  on 
Llonl'iliit  that  are  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old. 

Thi  Fan  Uall  GazeUe  of  December  the  2atb 
ajt:  A  marriage  has  been  concluded  between  tbe 
Grind  Ducbea  Eugenie  Leucblenberg-Homanow- 
Ai,  wcond  dant^iter  of  the  Grand  Duchen  Mary, 
rioist  skter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  sec- 
god  nn  of  tha  Grand  Duke  of  OlJenber^  The 
pulia  *i«  to  be  married  in  January  uMt.  Though 
■  anood  son,  the  bridegroom  wilt  be  rich,  his  elder 
tmdKr  having  been  dinnherited  for  marrying  be- 
DcUh  his  rank  and  without  his  father'a  coosentr, 
Tk  Grand  Dochen  Eugenie  is  at  present  residing 
U  lie  pxlsce  of  ber  uncle,  tbe  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
lu.  Last  week  the  aged  Princess  Folemkin  called 
lo  coogratnUte  her  Royal  Highness  on  her  ap- 
pciBching  nuptials,  and  itas  hoisted  up  by  a  lift  to 
the  ipu-taterits  of  the  bride  :  but  just  as  the  Grand 
Dtike  Nicholas  was  extending  his  hand  to  assist  the 
Kscesa  out  of  the  lift,  the  cords  of  the  machine 
hake  and  the  poor  old  lad^  was  rattled  down  to 
lie  groLtad4oor  with  great  violence.  In  her  descent 
Ik- wrist  was  broken,  and  she  incurred  such  severe 
alemal  and  internal  injuries  that  she  is  sdll  lying 
b  tbe  palace  in  a  dangerous  condition." 

A  "Dadobtbr  of  the  Bej^ment"  oxpluM  to 
the  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tbe  diffeience 
between  ciaaadiiret  and 
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—  There  is  a  psssi^  in  a  raview  of  'Under 
a^.'  in  jonr  issoB  of  jatttrAaj  which  nenis  lo 
rcdificalion.  Tlie  writer  inys:  'We  do  not 
to  be  aequalBtcd  yrilh  the  churacler  of  vlvan- 
I  general,  but  wo  hnve  been  assured  by  French 
wcm  that  tlio  Bjatera  which  a  certnin  rude  animalism 
naden  impoaaible  with  as  works  well  in  Cbs  French 
■Ml  Italian  armies,  and  ihnl  these  girls  respect  chem- 
KlrH  BDd  ore  respccled  by  the  mea.'  There  is  here 
tndotilf  a  confustou  hctwcen  vivnndiires  and  ciniln- 
vna  A  Tivandiire  in  [he  Prcncli  ami;  is  especially 
(bara  lor  her  good  chnrscler  and  behavior.  "There  is 
Mir  one  to  each  haitalion,  and  ehe  holds  a  position 
"Ml  B  both  importnnt  and  lucrative.  She  has  an 
iAcial  charweter,  and  is  a  sort  oT  ni*tron-in-chicf;  has 
Ik  eidnaive  rit^bt  of  noBtinatinfi:  ihs  rnntinitres,  who 
F^;  her  (ot  tha  priTlleee  o(  supplying  drink  to  the  sol- 
ain;  and  slic  sntnetimes  contracts  for  the  offlcers' 
■Vhing,  the  bovding  of  tbe  non-cmnmiasi'ined  ofRcers. 
b.  In  this  wmy  she  often  contriTsa  to  make  the  small 
illowsnce  (iiren  by  tbe  Qoveninnnt  tbe  nncleDS  of  a 
or;  re;  pectabta  inrotne,  sotnetiinee  nearly  as  much  as 
krmtoael'B.  She  if  OMUkUy  thedauBhter  of  one  of  the 
npiBu  of  tbo  retinunt  and  ihe  wife  of  uioiher,  and 
<>*  pet  of  all ;  a  word  or  look  of  inanU  lo  her  would 
^nf  down  on  amy  one  discovered  in  the  offence  the 
niceance  of  the  regiment.  As  for  the  rantinitrei,  they 
wig  to  a  different  class,  and  it  is  of  them  doubtless 
te  jear  reriewBrwas  thinking  when  he  wrote  the  lioea 
ifMd  aboia." 


Omx  of  thoee  melancholy  slariea  which  tell  of  the 
ups  and  downa  of  modem  life  was  related  recently 
at  one  of  the  London  poliee-conrla.  The  daughter- 
iik-law  of  Sir  John  Macgregor,  K.C.B..  applied  for 
reUcf  from  the  funds  d' the  poor-box.  Her  bmband, 
Captain  Macgr^^r,  died  some  years  ago,  after  a 
king  illness  produced  hy  injuries  wheh  on  active 
service,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  pennilesa. 
Sir  John  thereupon  came  forward  to  help  them,  and 
sent  tbe  eldest  boy  to  school.  Two  years  ago  Sir 
John  himself  died,  after  fifty  years*  service  in  the 
anny,  tbe  young  widow  was  once  more  destitute, 
and  she  and  her  children  had  to  live  apon  the  eam- 
itigs  of  the  eldest  boy,  now  twelve  years  old.  A 
friend  found  her  out  bv  accident,  got  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  interest  the  Secretary  at  War  cmi  her 
behalf,  and  a  giant  of  £S0  wsa  bestowed  upon  her. 
Tki.  .•  «,.««  _^.>  ^  ~ipp1y  them  with  clothii^,  and 


now  there  is  nothing  lelt.     On  her  ap^dying 
>i :.. ;.._».  OTOered  inqi 


the 


police-court,  the  sitting  magistrate  & 
to  be  made,  found  tbe  story  to  be  true,  and  granted 
her  £5  from  the  pooivboz.  How  many  titnilar  case* 
ar«  there  in  existence  which  are  never  made  known 
to  the  world  at  all  ? 

We  find  the  following  bit  of  personal  gossip  in  a 
Paris  letter :  '■  M.  de  St  Beuve  has  been  danger- 
oDsly  ill.  His  indisposition  has  cansed  great  alarm 
amongst  bis  friends,  more  especially  as  it  was  at- 
tended by  peculiar  depression ;  however,  since  he 
has  tried  homeopathy,  a  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place.  The  last  accounts  of  M.  de  Lamftr- 
tine  give  no  hopes  of  hi*  recovery.  Tbe  great  land- 
scape painter,  Themlore  Rousseau,  has  died  at  Fon- 
tdnebleau,  and,  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  his  grave 
will  be  in  the  forest,  the  beauties  of  which  his  brush 
so  delighted  to  paint  Ariene  Houssage  contradicts 
the  report  that  he  has  been  proposed  lor  the  Acad£- 
mie  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  author  of  '  Le  Itoman 
de  la  DucbesseJ  acknowledges  to  having  been 
blackballed   some  years  ago,  when  he  triwl  for  a 

Clace  amon^t  the  immortals,  and  declines  trying 
is  fate  again.  Sdmond  About  has  given  up  poli- 
tics, and  appears  in  a  new  character  iji  tbe  Mnni- 
(«ur,  wherein  be  signs  an  article  of  French  sujjars  as 
they  appeared  at  the  Groat  Exhibition,  whtreaa 
Sirondin,  the  proprietor  of  the  splendid  bonbon 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Faix,  has  just  brought  out  a 
vaudeville." 

An  enthusiastic  German  naturalist,  Dr.  U.  Ltock, 
publishes  in  a  Stuttgart  paper  a  pathe^  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  aiaall  birds,  whicii,  be  *ay^  are 
now  perishing  by  tliousands,  of  cold  and  bunger. 
"Human  beings,"  —  so  begins  the  appeal,  —  "be 
merciful,  be  grateful !  .  .  .  .  Yon  have  perhaps 
no  suspicion  c^tbe  state  of  the  birds  at  this  moment. 
But  I  Know,  both  from  a  long  intimald  acnuaintanee 
with  the  animal  world,  and  from  obaervatEona  tluit  I 
am  now  making,  that  days  tike  (he  present,  when  a 
slow,  silent,  increasing  snow-fall  buries  the  earth  and 
its  produi^e,  acts  like  a  pestilence  on  the  feathered 
tribe  ;  I  find  every  morning  in  my  garden  chadin- 
chee,  goldbammeis,  tomtits,  blackbirds,  and  robina, 
dead,  starved,  frozen."  In  the  hope  of  remodying 
this  state  of  things  the  doctor  be^  mankind  lo 
"throw  off  its  Wretched  indolence,  if  only  to  order 
servants  to  shake  the  cloth  outside  the  window  after 
meaia,  and  to  collect  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread  and 
the  cold  potatoes  which  lia  forgotten  in  odd  comers 
and  cnpboards,  and  scatter  tbem  to  the  birds  after 
ntaking  tbem  digestible  by  reducing  them  lo  a  pidp 
and  gf'T'"g   the  compound  with  grated   carrots. 
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cuUble  Bervices  tbe  leathered  popuUtion  render  you 
by  the  incesBant  war  the^  wage  ^ainut  the  aniall 
but  poverTul  destroyert  ofjoor  s«ea  and  frnita.  Du 
not  be>itat«  to  viule  throujih  the  miuw  to  brinii 
tbem  slmi  and  aparo  ^eir  lives.  You  may 
cban)^  your  boots  with  the  coMciousnen  of  having 
perronned  a  trnly  good  and  humane  action." 

The  Falf  Mall  Gazette  aayg  that  a  piAce  brought 
out  recently  in  Ptirit  is  a  remsrkat>le  illustration  of 
the  state  of  public  tAite  in  France.  "  The  theatre 
which  bad  the  honor  of  producing  the  play  whb  he 
ChOtelet,  a  houie  which  has  obtained  a  name  fur 
such  BpectncuUr  extravaganzas  as  "  Rathamaffo" 
and  "  Condrillon."  ]t  is  emphatically  tha  "  people's 
theatre,"  It  was  built  eiprtsaly  fbr  their  enjnyment, 
and  it  is  BD  capacious  that  it  has  no  less  than  S.700 
reserved  places,  —  nearly  twice  as  many  as  any  otlif  r 
theatre  in  Paris  can  boast  of  poasessing.  The  prices 
are  considerably  lower  than  ebewht^re,  and  if  a  ga- 
min can  beg,  Iwrrow,  or  sttal  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  centimts,  or  aevenpence  halfpenny,  he  may  have 
acerss  to  his  earthly  paradise.  It  is  eniphaticiiUy 
for  the  lower  orders  that  a  paternal  Government  has 
provided  the  dramatic  entertainment  of  tTiu  ChA- 
telet.  But  the  places  destined  for  the  canaiUe  have 
been  usurped  to  some  extent  by  the  jeunes/e  doree 
of  Pam,  and  as  much  as  filly  francs  havo  been 
asVed  and  obtained  for  a  ulalle  iTorchesIre,  the  nor- 
mal price  of  which  is  only  four.  Liberty  reifjns 
supreme  in  this  theatre,  and,  contrary  to  PMriaian 
usages,  ladies  are  admitted  to  tbe  stdls.  At  the  sec- 
on'l  rvpresentition  many  ladies  of  fashion,  inclu'ting 
the  Princess  Metternich  and  the  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
were  presenL  Let  us  see  the  sort  of  exhibitioa 
which  the  f/rande  dame  who  g^vea  200  trance  for  a 
loge  and  the  shopboy  who  pays  IS  sous  are  equnlly 
aniious  to  witness.  The  subject,  '■  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els," is  surely  harmless  enoujth.  It  has  formed  the 
subject  of  numberless  nantomimea,  and  tbe  Chfitelet 
piece  is,  in  fact,  exactly  like  one  of  our  Christmaii 
introductions.  The  only  dilference  in  the  piece  it- 
self is  that  tbe  story  is  complicated,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  performance  last  five  hours.  Gutliver 
is  shipwrecked  atnoog  iceberg*,  and  he  is  Uien  trans- 
portud  in  succession  to  the  Flying  Island,  to  the 
pofii  del  chevaux,  to  the  country  of  Liliput,  and 
to  the  home  of  the  Brobdingnagian  giants.  The  ar- 
my of  marionettes  that  do  duty  for  Liliputians  are 
wonderfully  well  managed,  and  an  immensely  fat 
woman  who  perBonatea  a  Brobdingnaeian  b^y  is 
amusing,  if  rather  coarse. '  But  it  ts  the  fairies  of 
the  piece  who  form  the  great  attraction,  and,  para- 
doxical aa  it  may  teem,  it  is  their  scanty  costumes 
that  have  drawn  ao  largely  on  tbe  treasnry  of  the 
theatre.  No  lean  than  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
have  been  expended  on  this  one  piece.  And  yet 
the  superficial  area  of  the  dresses  must  be  luilicroua- 
ly  small  in  proportion  to  the  bodies  which  they  do 
no(  cover.     The  inhabitania  of  the  "p«ys  dss  cbe- 


ting  as  tight  as  possible  to  the  figure,  and  nothing 
else  1  Mits  Menken's  costume  as  Mazeppa  was  lavish- 
ly ample  in  comparison  with  this,  and  in  all  the  three 
ballets,  whether  the  figurantes  appear  as  hntterHlee 
or  jewels,  the  one  single  object  has  been  to  reduce 
tbe  clothing  to  a  minimum.  In  A"danKdes<utBinii" 
they  remind  one  irresistibly  of  the  saying,  "  as  naked 
as  robins."     It  ii  true  Uiat  their  headdresMS  and 


waistbands  glitter  with  jewelry,  but  quality  in  this 
case  si'-arcrly  make*  up  for  tha  lack  of  quantity. 
As  to  the  mere  dialogue  of  the  piece,  it  is  beneaih 
contempt." 


A  CHRISTMAS  SCENE  AT  ItOME. 

THB  KIVAL  HFrUAU. 

Our  Lady  of  Seven  Sorrows, — Hushl 
(Paolo,  mm,  why  the  deucs  do  you  push  ?  ) 
Seven  poniards  meet  in  her  breast 
Quern  of  Angels,  she  *s  now  at  rest 
There  are  the  sbirri  spying  about. 
Ready  to  snap  us,  there 's  not  a  doubt, 
If  we  or  Ihe  Mattei  draw  a  knife. 
These  Bomiuu  think  so  much  of  a  life. 


Mary,  mother  I  smile  now  and  then 

On  u.<i.  tlie  poor  Abruzii  men. 

Star  of  Heaven  shine  graciouslyt  — 

Why,  there  '»  ohl  Matteo's  whelp  t  see, 

Sneering  at  Bepno's  peacock  feather, 

And  the  hole  in  liis  jacket  of  nnlanned  leather. 

Th'  impenitent  thief  has  such  a  face,  — 

I  wish  we  were  in  a  quieter  place. 


Holy  Saint  Simon !  look  at  him  now. 
For  hair  a  p  lul  I  'd  give  him  a  bbw. 
See  how  he 's  teasing  his  Rosaij, 
Cospettol  in  gibe  and  in  mockijry. 
And  tliere  are  tlie  younger  devil's  kin 
Piping  away  through  thick  and  thin 
To  out-|ilay  us,  —  faster,  louder : 
1  wish  I  'd  my  gun  and  a  little  powder. 


Never  stop  for  the  special  metre. 
Carlo,  the  beHSts  are  looking  this  way ; 
Giacomo,  did  n't  I  tell^oa,  — Pny. 
Can't  Onofrio  people  sing 
As  well  a*  Matteo's  underling  I 
Down  to  the  image  of  Mary,  motherl 
Here  come  Luigi  and  his  brother. 


Now  we  are  strong  enough  at  laat 
Filippo,  the  time  for  the  Ave's  past. 
Snatch  old  Mvlteo's  bagpipe,  lad, 
It 's  sure  to  make  the  whole  lot  mad. 
Throw  it  to  roe.     I  stamp  on  it.  —  TberA, 
Let  them  gibber,  we  none  of  us  care. 
Giacomo,  now  for  a  steady  stab, 
I  ^e  got  him  down  on  tbe  GMintain  slab. 


Matteo  's  grappling  with  Paolo  yonder. 
Holy  Fiithar  \  who  11  beat,  I  wonder. 
Saints  be  thanked,  the  old  man  groans  t 
That 's  right,  —  dash  him  upon  the  stonM. 
Bene,  bene,  that  Is  the  dig 
To  let  the  heart's  blood  out  of  the  pig. 
Slip  off,  fratelli,  I  hear  a  drum, 
And  quick,  before  the  Zousva  come. 


PriBltd  m  Iht  Uni 
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By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  X 

Not  me  of  the  carTent  descriptioiu  of  henven 
ipprocbed  the  ftctnsl  grandeur  and  beauty  of  tlie 
blneik]'  flacked  with  ruby  and  gold,  and  its  liquid 
minor  [hat  lay  below,  calm,  dimpled,  and  glorified 
by  that  translucent,  ro«y  tint. 

^Vhile  the  eye  was  yet  charmed  with  tbii  en- 
druting  bridal  of  the  lea  and  aky,  and  the  ear 
tmiaed  with  the  merry  fiddle  and  the  nimble  feet, 
thu  Iwped  the  aoundii^  deck  lo  defUy  at  every 
Mtc,  Cooper,  who  had  twen  sounding  the  well,  n 
feward  all  of  a  auddeo,  and  flunf  a  thunderbolt 


ordered  all  handa 
to  iLepumpa. 

Tbey  turned  to  with  a  good  heart,  and  pnmped, 
watch  and  watch,  till  daybreak. 

Tbeir  exertioni  counteracted  the  leak,  but  did 
■0  mora ;  the  water  in  the  well  wm  nuther  more 

mindi,  lo  fbr ;  bat  the 
■lutioQ  waa  a  very  terioua  one.  Suppose  foul 
Mather  thould  come,  and  the  Tcnel  ahip  water 
&MB  above  aa  well! 

Now,  all  theae  who  were  not  on  the  pnnipt,  set 
hi  WQik  lo  find  ont  the  le«k  and  (top  it  if  posuble. 
Wuh  candles  in  their  hands,  thejr  crept  about  the 
■it*  of  the  ahip,  narrowly  inspecting  evenr  comer, 
ud  ajmlyii^  their  eaci  to  every  suspected  place,  if 
haply  they  might  hear  the  water  coming  In.  The 
)>Me  where  HaMl  had  found  Wylie  at  work  was 
ttsniaed,  alo^  with  the  rest ;  but  neither  there 
lot  anywhere  elae  could  the  leak  be  discovered. 
Tri  the  watar  waa  still  coming  In,  and  required  un- 
■waiuing  labor  (o  keep  it  under.  It  was  then  sug- 
RMcd  t^  Wylie,  and  the  opinion  gradually  )^ined 
ponod,  that  smne  of  the  seams  had  opened  m  the 
■>><  gale,  and  were  letting  in  the  water  by  small 

fsMabegaa  tolook  clondy;  and  Huel,  throwing 
off  his  IctMtwy,  took  hia  speU  at  the  main  pump 
with  the  rest 

When  bit  gang  was  relieved  he  went  away,  bathed 


in  pera^ration,  and,  leaning  over  the  well,  sonoded 
ik 

While  thus  employed,  the  mate  came  behind  bim, 
with  his  cat-like  step,  and  said, "  See  what  baa  come 
on  us  with  your  forebodings  I  It  is  the  unluckiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  talk  about  losing  a  ship  when 

"  You  ue  a  more  dangeroua  man  on  board  a  ship 
than  I  am,"  was  Hazel's  prompt  reply. 
The  well  gave  an  increase  a[  three  inches, 
Mr.  Hazd  now  showed  excellent  qualities.  He 
worked  like  a  horse;  sj)d,  finding  the  mate  skulk- 
ing, he  reproached  him  before  the  men,  and,  strip- 
ping himself  naked  lo  the  waist,  invited  him  to  Jo 
a  man's  duty.    The  mate,  thus  challenged,  complied 

They  labored  for  their  live^  and  the  qaantity  of 
water  they  discharged  &Dm  the  ship  was  astonish- 
ing ;   not  lesi  than  a  hundred  and  ten  tons  eveiy 

The:  ^ 
but,  in  the  strusiie  for  life,  this  n 
victorv.    It  was  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

A  Blight  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  southwest, 
and  the  captain  ordered  Ae  men  flrom  the  buckets 
to  make  all  sail  on  the  ship,  the  pumps  still  gmng. 

When  this  was  done,  he  altered  the  ship's  coutm, 
and  put  her  right  before  the  wind,  steenne  for  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  distant  eleven  hundred 
miles,  or  thereabout*. 

Probably  it  was  the  best  thing  be  could  do,  in 
that  awful  waste  of  water.    But  its  08*601  on  the 

amen  was  bad.     It  was  like  giving  in.     They  got 

little  disheartened  and  flurried ;   and  the  CMd, 

rionlest  water  seized  the  advaDtiue.  It  is  posn- 
.  too,  that  the  motion  of  the  ship  through  the  sea, 
aided  the  leak. 

"^Die  Proserpine  glided  through  the  water  all 
night,  like  some  terror^tricken  creature,  and  the 
incessant  pumps  seemed  to  be  ber  poor  heart,  beat- 
ing loud  with  breathless  fear. 

At  daybreak  she  had  gone  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Bat  this  was  balanced  by  a  new  and  alarm- 
ing feature.  The  water  from  the  pumps  no  longer 
came  up  pure,  but  mixed  with  what  appeared  t«  m 
blood. 

This  got  redder  and  redder,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  more  tapervtitiou*  of  (he  crew. 
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Even  Cooper,  who«e  heart  waa  stout,  leaned  over 
the  bulvarks,  ftnd  ejed  the  red  stream,  gusbiog  into 
tho  lea  from  the  lee  scuppeni.  nnd  raid  aloud,  "  Aj, 
bleed  to  death,  ye  bitch !    We  aha'n't  be  long  be- 

Hazel  inquired,  and  found  the  ship  had  a  quan- 
tity of  dve-wood  amongst  horcargo;  he  told  the  men 
this,  and  tried  to  keep  up  tbcir  bl^aTU  by  hia  words 
ftnd  hia  example. 

He  succeeded  with  tome ;  but  others  shook  their 
heodit.  And  by  and  by,  even  while  he  was  working 
double  tides  for  thera  as  well  as  for  himself,  omi- 
tions  murmurs  met  his  ear.  "Parson  ahoardl" 
"  Man  aboanl,  with  t'other  world  in  his  face  1"  And 
there  were  sinlalcr  glances  to  match. 

lie   lold^  this  with   some   alarm,   to  Welch   and 

WeV 

gone  amongst  the  men,  and  poisoned  them. 

The  wounded  vessel,  with  her  cvcr-beattng  heart, 
bad  run  three  hundred  miles  on  tho  new  tack. 
She  hod  almost  ceased  to  bleed ;  but  what  was  as 
bad,or  worse,  small  fragment^  of  her  cai^o  and  stores 
came  up  with  the  water,  and  their  miscellaneous 
character  showed  bow  deeply  the  sea  had  now  pen- 

Tliis,  and  their  great  fatigue,  began  to  demoralize 
the  sailors.  The  pumps  and  backets  were  still  plied, 
but  it  was  BO  loneer  with  the  uniform  manner  of 
brave  and  hopeful  men.  Some  Bluck  dogiredly  to 
their  work,  but  others  c°'  flurried,  and  ritn  from 
one  thing  to  another.  Xow  and  then  a  man  would 
stop,  and  burst  out  crj-ing ;  then  to  work  again  in  a 
desperate  way.  One  or  two  lost  heart  altogether, 
and  had  to  bo  driven.  Finally,  one  or  two  suc- 
cumbed under  the  unremitting  labor.  Dejpjurcrept 
over  others:  their  features  Vgan  tochange,  bo  much 
so,  that  several  countenances  were  hardly  recognis- 
able, and  each,  looking  in  the  other's  troubled  face, 
saw  hia  own  fate  pictured  there. 

Six  feet  water  in  the  hold  I 

The  captain,  who  had  been  sober  beyond  his  time, 
now  got  dead  ilrunk. 

The  mate  took  the  command.  On  hearing  this, 
Welch  nnd  Cooper  left  the  pumps,  Wylie  oriiered 
them  back.     They  refused,  and  coolly  lighted  their 

Eipes.  A  violent  altercation  took  place,  which  was 
n)ii"bt  to  a  close  by  Welch. 

"  ft  is  no  use  pumping  the  ship,"  said  he.  "  She 
is  doomi^il.  D'  ye  think  ac  are  blind,  my  m3l«  and 
mo  ?  Yon  got  the  long-boat  ready  for  yourself  bc- 
fbro  ever  the  leak  was  sprung.     Now  get  the  cutter 

At  theee  simple  words  Wylie  lost  color,  and 
wrilked  all  without  a  word. 

Next  day  there  were  seven  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  and  quantities  of  bread  coming  up  through  the 
pumps, 

Wylie  ordered  the  men  from  the  pumps  to  the 
boats.  The  jolly-boat  was  provisioned  and  lowered. 
While  she  was  towing  astern,  the  cutter  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  ship  lefl  to  fill. 

All  this  time  Miss  RoIIcston  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark,  not  as  l«  the  danger,  but  as  to  itt  extent. 
Ureat  was  her  surpriso  when  Mr.  Hazel  entered 
her  cabin,  and  cast  an  inelTable  look  oT  pity  on 
ber. 

She  looked  up  surprised  and  then  angiy-  "  How 
dare  you  ?  "  she  began. 

lie  waved  hif  hand  in  a  sorrowful  bnt  command- 
ing way.  "  O,  this  is  no  lima  for  prejudice  or 
temper.     The  ship  is  sinking :  we  are  going  into 


the  boats.  Pray  make  your  preparations.  Here  is 
a  liat  I  have  writtet)  of  the  things  you  ought  to 
take :  we  may  be  weeks  at  sea  in  an  open  boat." 

Then,  seeing  her  dumbfoundcred,  he  caught  up 
her  carpet-bag,  and  threw  her  work-box  into  it  for 
a  beginning.  He  then  laid  hands  upon  soma  of  her 
preserved  meats,  and  marmalade,  and  carried  them 
off  to  his  own  cabin. 

His  mind  then  flew  back  to  his  reading,  and 
passed  in  rapid  review  all  the  wants  that  men'  had 
endured  in  open  bonts. 

He  got  hold  of  Welch,  and  told  him  to  be  sore 
and  see  there  was  plenty  of  spare  canvas  on  board, 
and  sailing-needles,  sciraors,  etc. :  also  three  bags  of 
biscuit,  and,  above  all,  a  cisk  of  water- 
He  himself  ran  all  about  the  ship,  including  the 
mate's  cabin,  in  search  of  certain  tools  he  thought 
would  be  wanted. 

Then  to  his  own  cabin,  to  fill  his  carpet-bag. 
There  was  little  time  to  spare  ;  the  ship  was  tow 
in  the  water,  and  the  men  abandoning  her.  He 
flung  the  things  into  his  bag,  fastened  and  locked  it, 
strapped  up  his  blankets  for  her  use,  flung  on  hir 
pea-jacket,  and  turned  the  handle  of  his  door  to  nil 

The  door  did  not  open  I 

He  pu.'ihed  it     It  did  not  yield ! 

He  rushed  at  it.     It  was  liist  I 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  rage,  and  Sung  himself  at  it 

Horror !     It  was  immoTable. 


CnAPTER  XL 

Tne  fearful,  the  sickening  troth  burst  on  him  in     I 
all  its  awful  significance. 

Some  miscreant  or  madman  had  locked  the  door, 
and  BO  fastened  him  to  the  sinking  ship,  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  bustle,  the  alarm,  the  setfishnesa,  all 
would  be  apt  to  foi^et  him,  and  leave  him  to  his 
death. 

He  tried  the  door  in  eveiy  way,  he  hammered  at 
it;  he  shouted,  he  raged,  he  screamed.  In  vain. 
Unfortunately  the  door  of  this  cabin  waa  of  very  an- 
usual  strength  and  tliickness. 

Then  he  took  up  one  of  those  great  augers  he  bad 
found  in  the  mate's  cabin,  and  tored  a  hole  in  tho 
door ;  through  this  hole  he  fired  his  pistol,  and  iben 
screamed  for  help.  "  I  am  shut  up  in  the  cabin.  I 
shall  be  drowned.  O,  for  Christ's  sake,  save  me ! 
save  me  1 "  and  a  cold  sweat  of  terror  poured  down 
his  whole  body. 

What  is  that? 

The  soU  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress. 

0,  how  he  thanked  God  for  that  rounc,  and  the 
hope  it  gave  him  ! 

It  comes  towards  him ;  it  slops,  the  key  is  tamsd, 
,the  dress  rustles  away,  swift  as  a  winged  bird ; 
be  dashes  at  [ho  door;  it  flies  open. 

Nobody  was  near.  He  recovered  his  coarage  in 
part,  fetched  out  his  bag  and  his  tools,  and  ran 
across  to  the  starboard  side.  There  he  Tonnd  tho 
captain  lowering  Miss  Rolleston,  with  due  can', 
into  the  cutter,  and  the  young  lady  crying;  not  at 
being  shipwrecked,  if  you  please,  but  at  being 
deserted  by  her  maid.  Jane  Holt,  at  this  Iryin!; 
moment,  hi^  deserted  her  mistress  for  her  huslwtij. 
This  was  natural;  but,  as  is  the  rule  nith  perwHis 
of  that  class,  she  h;id  done  this  in  the  silliest  and 
crueleat  way.  Had  she  given  half  an  hour'B  notice 
of  her  intention,  Donovan  might  have  been  on 
board  the  cutter  with  her  ond  her  mistrefa.     But 
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no ;  bein^  ■  K»r  and  a  fool,  she  most  liide  her  hi 
bund  to  the  lut  momeiit,  and  iben  dextrt  her  iii._ 
treaa.  The  i-apUin.  then,  iras  comrurlin);  Miu 
Rolleston,  and  telling  her  she  abouttl  liavc  bcr  loaid 
with  her  etentually,  «h«n  Haxel  cnrae ;  he  handed 
down  his  own  b»f;.  and  threw  the  blanki'tit  into  tin: 
Item-sheets;  then  went  down  liiiusidr,  and  sat  on 
the  midthip-tliwart 

"  Shove  off,"  said  the  captain  ;    and   they   fell 

But  Cooper,  with  a  boat'hook,  hooked  on  to  the 

lon!!-boat ;  and  the  dying  ihip  towoil  tliuui  both. 
Fire  minutes  more  elH[i9ed.  and  the  captain  did 

not  come  down,  to  Wylie  hnilinl  him. 

There  was  no  answiir.     Hudson  bad   gone   into 

the   mate's  cabin.     Wylie  wailed  a   minute,   then 

hailed  iigain.     "  Hyl  on  dei'k  there!" 
"  Hullo'"  cried  ibe  captaiD,  at  lasL 
"  Why  dill  n't  you  come  in  the  cutter  f  " 
The  captain  crceied  hia  arms,  and  leaned  over 


theM 

"  Dun't  yon  know  that  Hiram  Hudton 
tlie  U'K  (o  leave  a  sinking  ship '/ " 

"  Well,  you  are  the  last."  lud  Wylie.  "  So  now 
come  on  board  tbu  long-boat  at  once.  I  dare  not 
tow  in  her  wake  much  longer,  to  be  sucked  in  when 
she  |roi!s  down." 

''  Come  00  board  your  craft  and  desert  my  own  ?  " 
■aid  Hudson,  disdunfully.  "Know  my  du^  to 
mVrapIoyers  better." 

These  words  alarmed  the  mate.  "  Curse  it  all  1 " 
he  cried;  "the  fool  hat  been  and  got  some  more 
rum.  Fifty  guineas  to  the  roan  that  will  shin  up 
the  tow.fope,  and  throw  that  madman  into  the  sea ; 
then  we  can  pick  him  up.     He  swims  like  a  cork." 

A  sailor  instantly  darted  forward  to  the  rope- 
But,  nnforlunalely,  Hudson  heard  this  proposal, 
and  it  enraged  him.  He  got  to  his  cutlas.  The 
•ailor  drew  the  boat  under  the  ship's  stern,  but  the 
drunken  skipper  flourished  his  cutlass  furiously 
over  his  bead.  "  Board  me .'  ye  pirates  I  the  fir^t 
tliat  lays  a  linger  on  niy  bulwarks,  oS'  goes  his 
band  at  the  wrist."  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  hacked  at  the  tow-rope  so  vigoroosly  that  it  gave 
wav,  and  the  boats  fell  astern. 

Helen  Rolleston  uttered  a  shriek  of  dismay  and 
pity.     " O,  save  him!"  she  cried. 

"  Make  sail '. "  cried  Cooper ;  imd,  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, they  f^t  all  her  canvas  set  upon  the  cutter. 

It  secn^d  a  hopelesa  chase  for  tbeae  shells  to  sail 
afler  that  dying  monster,  with  her  cbud  of  canvas 
all  drawing,  alow  and  aloft. 

"But  it  did  not  prove  so.  The  gentle  breese 
was  an  advantage  to  light  craft,  and  the  dying 
Proaerpiae   was   fuU   of  water,  and  could    only 

After  a  few  momenta  of  great  anxiety,  the  boats 
ercpt  ap,  the  cutter  on  her  port,  and  the  long-boat 
on  ncr  starboard-quarter. 

Wylie  van  forward,  and,  hailing  Hudson,  im- 
plored him,  in  the  fHcndlicst  tones,  to  give  himself 
a  chance.  Then  tried  him  by  bis  vanity,  "  Come, 
and  command  the  boa^  olil  fellow.  How  can  we 
navigate  them  on  the  Pacific,  without  yu  T" 

Hudson  was  now  leaning  over  the  taffraii  utterly 
drank.  He  made  no  reply  to  the  mate,  but  merely 
waivc<l  hi*  cntlaas  feebly  in  one  band,  and  his  bot- 
the  other,  and  gurgled  out  "  Uuty  to  m'em- 


"E 


B  Cooper,  withont  a  word,  double-reefed  the 
.  . ..  s  mainiail,  and  told  Welch  to  keep  as  close 
to  tbe  ship's  qnarter  aabe  dam.     Wyli~  ----'--''-  - 


\j  did  the  same,  and  the  three  craft  crawled  on, 
in  solemn  and  deadly  ulencu,  for  nearly  twenty 

The  wounded  sliin  seemed  to  receive  a  death- 
blow.    She  slopped  ilead,  nnd  shook. 

The  ne^t  moment  she  pitched  gently  forward, 
nnd  her  bows  w<?nt  under  the  water,  while  her  afW r- 
purt  rose  into  the  air,  nnd  revealed  to  those  in  the 
two  splintered  boles  in  her  run,  just  below 


the  « 
Then 


It  her  St 


settled  down ;  the  sea 
j-tiwni;il  liorrjbly,  the  great  waves  of  her  own  iiiak- 
tng  rushed  over  her  upper  deck,  and  the  lofiy  masts 
and  sails,  remaining  erect,  went  down  with  sad 
inajei-ty  into  the  "li-ep:  and  uotliin^  romniiied  but 
the  bubbling  and  foaniing  of  ihe  voracious  water, 
that  had  swallowed  up  tbe  good  ship  and  her  cargo, 
and  her  drunken  luai'trr. 

All  stood   up  in  the  boats,  reaily  to 
But  either  his  cutluss  sunk  him,  or  the  ^ut 
great  a  body  drew  him  down.     He   was  seen  no 
more  in  this  world. 

A  loud  sigh  broke  from  every  living  bosom  that 
witnessed  that  terrible  catastrujilie. 

It  was  beyond  woriU ;  anil  none  were  ottered, 
except  by  Cooper,  who  spoke  so  seldom ;  yet  gow 
'thtve  words  of  terrible  iiupcrrt  burst  from  him,  and, 
uttered  in  his  loud,  deep  voice,  rang  like  the  sunk 
ship's  knell  over  the  still  bubbling  water,  — 

"Scuttled,  — BY  God!" 
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POBE  lately  of  Culture,  and  tried  tosLow  that 
I.  or  ought  to  be,  the  study  and  pucsult  of  per- 
n  ;  and  tbat  of  perfection,  as  pursued  by  cu)- 
beauty  and  intelligence,  or,  in  ether  worda, 
ness  and  tight,  were  the  main  chamctera.  But 
special  reasons  springing  out  of  the  occasion 
on  which  I  spoke,  I  insisted  chiefly  on  beauty,  or 
sweetness,  as  a  character  of  perfection,  fo  com- 
plete rightly  my  design,  it  evidently  remains  to 
speak  auo  of  intelligence,  or  light,  as  a  character  of 
perfection ;  and  this  I  bod  always  the  intentJon,.  at 
some  convenient  time,  to  do-  Meanwhile,  both 
here  anil  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  AlLantie,  all  sorta 
of  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  "relicion 
of  culture,"  as  the  objectors  mockingly  call  it, 
which  I  am  supposed  to  be  f^'omulgating.  It  u  said 
to  be  a  religion  proposing  parmaceti,  or  Fomo 
scented  salve  or  other,  as  a  «ure  for  human  miseiv 


uprooting  the  definite  evils 
filling  him  with  antipathy  against  tbe  reforms  and 
reformers  which  try  to  extirpate  them-  In  general, 
summed  up  as  being  not   practical,   or,  —  as 

I  criucs  more  familiarTy  put  it,  —  all  moonshine. 

That  AJcibiadcB,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Star, 
taunts  me,  as  its  promulgator,  with  living  out  of  tbe 
world  and  knowing  nothing  of  life  and  men.  That 
great  austere  toiler,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, upbraids  me,  but  kindly,  and  more  in  sorrgw 
than  in  anger,  for  trilling  with  aisthetics  and  poeli- 
cill  f.tncics,  while  he  himself,  in  that  aneiml  of  his 
in  Fleet  Street,  Is  bearing  tbe  burilen  and  heat  of 
the  day.  An  intelligent  American  newspaper,  the 
Nation,  says  tbat  it  is  very  easy  to  sit  in  one's  study 
and  find  fault  with  the  course  of  modern  society, 
but  the  thing  b  to  propcae  practical  improv 
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for  it ;  vrbile  Mr.  FVederic  Harrison,  in  a  very  good- 
tempered  Hnd  witty  rejoinder,  which  makes  me  quite 
undei'stand  hia  having  appNrently^  scliieved  auch  a 
conquest  of  my  young  Prussian  friend,  Arminio*,  t' 
last  gets  moved  to  an  altuost  sKm  moral  impi 
tience,  to  beliold,  as  be  says,  "  Death,  Bin,  cruelty 
stalk  among  us,  filling  their  maws  with  innocence 
and  voulh,  and  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
tribulation,  handing  out  my  pouncet-box. 

It  is  impOMible  £at  all  these  remonstrances  and 
reproofd  should  not  affect  me,  and  I  shall  try  my 
»ery  best,  in  completing  my  design,  and  in  speakinK 
of  light  ns  one  of  the  obaracteni  of  perfection,  knd 
of  culture  aa  giving  us  light,  to  profit  by  the  objec- 
tions 1  have  heard  and  reail,  and  to  drive  at  prac- 
tice as  much  as  I  can,  by  showing  the  communica- 
tions and  panages  into  practical  Lfe  from  the  doc- 
trine which  I  am  inculcating. 

But  just  one  word,  first,  of  self-defbnce  to  Mr. 
Prcdcnc  Harrison  and  the  Comtist  body  ^nerally, 
as  to  my  alleaed  misrepresentations  of  their  revered 
master.  A  aistioction  ii  to  bo  drawn,  in  what  I 
said  about  the  Comtist  doctrine  and  Jacobin! 
between  what  applies  to  the  Rabbi,  as  I  called 
trim,  or  master,  and  what  applies  to  his  Knglish 
disciples.  This  distinction  the  disciples  will  nave 
uo  diffii:uUy  at  all  in  drawing  for  themselves,  if  they 
will  turn  again  to  what  I  have  said,  and  will  read 
my  words  without  changing  them.  For  instance, 
I  never  said  that  Comte  was  "  full  of  furious  in- 
dignation with  the  past";  and  his  fbllowei-s  are 
welcome  to  say,  if  they  like,  that  Comte  "loves 
and  takes  counsel  of  the  past,  discards  all  violent 
for  moral  agencies  of  progress,  and  thus  exactly 
contrasts  with  Jacobinism."  But  when  I  talked  of 
"  violent  indignation  with  the  past "  and  the  "  ways 
of  Jai'obinism,"  I  was  speakinr;  of  the  English  dis- 
ciples of  Comte,  of  some  of  their  recent  manifestoes, 
and  of  their  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  their 
master.  For  example,  in  that  very  same  powerful 
manifesto  in  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  criticised 
culture,  he  spoke  of  "  every  hopeful  movement 
being  «iet  with  the  shriek  of  superstition  " ;  he 
spoke  of  the  "  bigotry  of  priests  and  sectaries  " ;  be 
spoke  of  the  "ancient  iniquities  unabated";  he  spohr 
of  the  "  men  who  care  for  public  good  wearied  on 
or  hunted  down  " ;  he  spoke  of  "  the  658  well-bred 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  duping  the 
people,  degrading  their  political  tone,  stifling  public 
activity,  zealous  for  little  but  their  personal  ambi- 
tions and  class  privHeges."  And  then  he  turned  tc 
the  working-class  and  said :  "  Here  are  the  brightest 
powers  of  sympathy  and  the  readiest  powers  of  ac- 
tion ! "  Now  no  one  admires  this  vigorous  langusge, 
as  language,  more  than  1  do  ;  but  I  think  it  breathes 
"  violent  indignation  with  the  past."  I  cannot  ad- 
mit that  it  is  the  language  of  one  "living  and  taking 
counsel  of  the  past,  discanling  all  violent  for  moral 
agencies  of  progress  "  ;  or  that  it  "  exactly  contrails 
with  JHCobinism."  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  exactly  Jacobinical  language,  as  I  called 
it.  Granted  that  Comte  himself  had  even  a  "  pre- 
posterous veneration  for  the  past,"  then  thb  English 
Comtist  should  be  grateful  to  me  for  recalling  him 
to  Ibe  benevolent  naj-s  of  his  nuister. 

And,  perhaps,  if  I  am  to  be  driven  to  confess  it, 
it  was  my  very  regard  for  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
talents,  and  my  solicitude  for  his  future  career, 
which  made  me  give  the  English  Comtisis  this  sort 
or  caution.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  does 
that  in  the  book  of  the  master  (Congreve's  trans- 
lation, authorized  version),  it  Is  written  :  "  Every 


timi  at  temporal 
power  by  flattering  tte  patriciate  or  the  proletari- 
ate will  be  absolutely  banished  from  the  priesthood." 
Why  am  I  to  be  compelled  to  publish  my  own  good 
feelings,  and  to  avow  that  when  I  read  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  strictures  on  Our  Vettelian  Contlilulion, 
the  idea  rushed  into  my  mind  of  some  enemy,  or 
rival,  bringing  up  against  him  this  t«xt  from  the 
sacred  volume,  and  charging  blm  with  flattering, 
not  certainly  the  patriciate,  but  the  proletariate  ? 
I  figured  to  mpelf  the  odioi 


choicest  minister,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
deprived  of  that  promotion  in  the  Comtist  hierarchy 
to  which,  I  am  sure,  bis  zeal  and  hii  abilities  abun- 
dantly entitle  him. 

So  far  as  to  the  English  disciples  of  Comte ;  now 
as  to  Comte  himself  What  I  said  about  violeuce 
applied  to  the  English  Comtists  and  their  tvcent 
language,  —  language  which  they  themselves,  as 
they  grow  in  the  doctrine  of  their  good  master,  will 
no  doubt  learn  to  deplore.  Bat  where  I  touubed 
upon  the  doctrine  itself,  and  on  Comte,  was  in 
speaking  of  "abstract  sj-ttems  of  renovation  applied 
wholesale,  —  a  new  doctrine  drawn  up  in  black 
and  white,  for  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest 
details  a  rational  society  for  the  future."  Not  a 
word  here  as  to  moUnce  or  BtoUnl  revolutions;  only 
a  chai^  of  system-mongering  and  maclunery-mon- 
gering  on  an  excessive  scale.  What  I  bad  in  my 
mind  was  such  things  as  Comte,  dating  a  preface 
the  ISth  of  Dante,  G6th  year  of  the  Comtian  era, 
instead  of  the  30lh  of  July,  1851;  dating  an  appen- 
dix the  22d  of  Moses,  a  circular  the  2Tth  of  Aris- 
totle. It  was  such  things  as  bis  "  System  of  Socio- 
latry,  embracing  in  a  series  of  eighty-one  annual 
Festivals  the  Worship  of  Humanity  under  all  ifai 
aspects,"  in  which  the  1st  of  January  that  we  are 
now  approaching,  —  for  old-fashioned  Christians  tbe 
Circumcision,  and  for  the  multitnde  New  Year's  Day, 
— ^  becomes  the  "  Synthetical  Festival  of  the  Great 
Being."  It  was  such  things  as  the  hierarchy  declared 
in  the  sacred  volume  by  the  Priest  in  answer  to 
that  important  appeal  of  the  Woman  :  -'  This  leads 
me  naturally,  my  father,  to  ask  you  to  end  this 
general  survey  by  pointing  otit  tbe  actual  constitu- 
tion of  tbe  Positive  Priesthood"; — the  philosophical 
presbyteries  then  announced  by  the  PnesI,  the  four 
national  superioTB  for  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the 
English,  and  tlie  German  Churches,  and  the  High 
Priest  of  Humanity,  "  whose  natural  residence  will 
be  Paris,  as  the  Metropolis  of  the  Regenerated 
West."  This,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  like 
this,  was  present  to  my  mind  when  I  talked  of"  ab- 
stract systems  of  renovation,  and  t>f  elaborating 
down  to  the  very  smallest  details  a  rational  society 
for  the  future."  Granted  that  Comte  did  not,  like 
the  Jacobins,  "  seek  vioUnt  revolutions,"  still  ihia 
>'  Synthetical  Festival  of  tbe  Great  Being."  these 
reformed  months  and  yesrs,  are  so  much  in  their 
style,  Ihat  1  cannot  allow  that  be  "  exactly  contrasts 
with  Jacobinism";  and  1  should  even  be  inclineil, 
regarding  him  on  this  side,  to  call  him  JaeobinicaL 
So  much  machinery  is  not  to  my  taste,  who  am,  as 
I  have  said,  plain  and  unsystematic,  ami  who  am 
not  inclined  to  have  given  up  worshipping  on 
Mount  Gerizim  or  Mount  Moriah,  merely  to  find 
myself  worshipping  in  the  Rue  Monsieur  le  IVinco 
and  the  Metropolis  of  the  Regenerated  West  in- 
stead. And  to  my  countrymen,  with  their  fittal 
weakness  for  machinery,  their  bent  for  attaching 
themselvea  to  this,  and  losing  all  sense,  while  they 
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■o  attach  tbemselves,  of  the  (pint  anil  truth  of 
things,  ererjrtbing  excessive  in  the  iray  of  machin- 
ery,  »1!  that  gives  them  s  chance  of  forgetting  the 
principal  in  the  accenorj,  the  end  in  the  means,  is 
partiL-uUrly  dnngetmis.  Ae  they  have  been  capable 
of  thinking  that  vital  religion  was  concerned  with 
keeping  the  Crystal  Palace  shut  on  S'lnday,  or  of 
thinking  that  it  was  concerned  in  exploding  ((hrough 
the  inatramentallty,  humanly  speaking,  of  Dr.  (%- 
lenso)  the  fallacy  of  the  eighiy-eight  pigeons,  so  they 
are  capable  of  Betting  an  exaggerated  value  ujwn 
what,  in  the  Comtiat  faith,  u  formal  and  ceremonial. 
Over  such  a  result  of  "  the  systemalization  of  ideaa 
condacting  "  (to  nse  the  language  of  the  master) 
"  to  the  systematization  of  sentiments  "  a  people  of 
oar  peculiar  temperament,  every  good  Comtist 
wonld  grieve ;  ao  that,  here  again,  the  votaries  of 
the  .new  religion  have  not  only  no  ground  for  com- 
plaining of  toy  misreprceentations,  but  have  in 
truth,  if  they  will  consider  the  thing  dIapAMionately, 
mora  reason  to  be  pleased  with  me  than  to  be  an- 

And  now,  having  quite,  I  hope,  cleared  awnj  all 
shadow  of  miaundentanding  between  me  and  the 
yoong  and  powerful  school  of  Comle's  disciples  in 
this  country,  1  pass  to  my  proper  subject  I  want 
to  investigate  the  function  of  culture  in  giving  as 
li^fat,  and  in  doin^  so  to  find,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
practical  side  to  this  function. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  with  my  theories  of  sweet- 
ness and  light  is  full  of  antipathy  ngdnst  the  rougher 
or  coarser  movements  going  on  around  him ;  that  he 
will  not  lend  a  hand  to  the  humble  operation  of  un- 
rooting evil  by  their  means,  and  that  thereforu  the 
believers  in  action  grow  impatient  with  him.  But 
whatif  rough  and  coarse  action,  ill-calculated  actioo, 
action  with  insoflicient  lij^ht,  is,  and  has  for  a  long 
time  been,  our  bane  'I  What  if  our  urgent  want 
now  is.  not  to  act  at  any  price,  but  rather  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  light  for  our  difficulties  'I  In  that  cnae,  to 
refine  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  rougher  and  coarser 
movements  going  on  round  us,  to  make  the  primary 
need,  both  for  one's  self  and  others,  to  consist  in  en- 


the  most  practical  line,  our  endeavors  can  take.  So 
that  if  I  can  show  what  my  opponents  call  rough  or 
coarse  action,  but  what  I  would  rather  call  random 
and  ill-regulated  action,  —  action  with  insufficient 
light,  actjon  nursued  because  we  like  t»  be  doing 
something  and  doina.it  aa  we  please,  and  do  not  like 
the  trouWe  of  thinking,  and  the  severe  constnunt  of 
any  kind  of  rule,  —  if  I  can  show  this  to  be,  at  the 
present  ra<»nent,  a  practical  mischief  and  danger  to 
us,  then  I  have  found  a  practical  use  for  light  in 
correcting  Uiii  state  of  things,  and  have  only  to 
exemplify  how,  in  cases  which  fall  under  everybody's 
observation,  it  may  deal  with  it. 

When  last  I  spoke  of  culture,  I  insisted  on  oar 
bondage  to  machinery,  on  our  proneness  to  value 
machinery  as  an  end  in  itaelf,  without  looking  be- 
yond it  to  the  end  for  which  alone,  in  truth,  it  is 
raluable.  Freedom.  1  said^was  one  of  those  things 
whii^h  we  thus  worshipped  in  itself,  without  enough 
regarding  the  ends  for  which  freedom  is  to  be  desired. 
In  our  common  notions  and  talk  about  freedom,  we 
eminently  show  our  idolatry  of  machinery.  Our 
prevalent  notion  is  —  and  1  quoted  a  number  of  in- 
Mwiees  to  prove  it  —  that  it  is  a  most  bappy  and 
important  thing  fbr  a  man  merely  to  be  able  to  do 
Bene  likes.  On  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  is  thus 
free  to  do  at  be  likes,  we  do  not  lay  so  much  stress. 


)ur  familiar  praise  of  the  British  Constitution  under 

'Inch  we  live,  is  that  it  is  a  system  of  checks.  —  • 
/stem  which  stops  and'  paralyses  any  power  in  in- 
terfering with  the  firee  action  of  individuals.  To 
this  etTcct  Mr.  Bright,  who  loves  to  walk  in  the  old 
nays  of  tbc  Constitution,  said  forcibly  in  one  of  his 
great  speeches,  what  many  other  people  are  every 
day  s^yiu"  less  forcibly,  th.tt  the  central  idea  of 
English  life  and  poiiticii  is  l!ig  wtcrlion  of  personal 
Ubtrti/.  Evidently  this  is  so ;  but  evidently,  also,  as 
feudalism,  which  with  its  ideas  and  habits  of  subor- 
dination was  for  many  centuries  silently  behind  the 
Britiah  Constitution,  dies  out,  and  we  arc-left  with 
nothing  but  our  system  of  chsckii,  and  our  notion  of 
''  '  '  the  great  right  and  happiness  of  an  EngMi- 
lo  as  for  as  possible  what  lie  likes,  we  arc  in 
danger  of  drifting  towards  anarchy.  We  have  not 
the  notion,  so  familiar  on  the  Continent  and  to  an- 
tic|uity,  of  the  Stale,  —  the  nation  in  its  collective 
and  corporate  character,  intrusted  with  stringent 
lor  the  ^neral  advantage,  and  controlling 
individual  wills  in  the  name  at  an  interest  wider 
than  that  of  individuals.  We  say,  what  is  very  true, 
that  this  notion  is  oflen  made  instrumental  to  tyr- 
anny ;  we  say  that  a  State  is  in  reality  made  up  of 
the  iodividuils  who  compose  it,  and  that  every  in- 
dividual is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests.  Our 
leadingclass  is  an  ftnptocracy,and  no  aristocracy  likes 
'he  notion  of  a  State-authority  greater  than  itself,  with 
stringent  administrative  mncbincry  superseding  the 
decorative  inutilities  of  lord-lieutenancy,  deputy^ieu- 
tcnancy,  and  the  pos»e  coimiatus,  which  are  all  in  its 
own  handi,  Our  middle-class,  the  great  represen- 
tative of  trade  and  dissent,  with  its  mixims  of  every 
man  fbr  blraself  in  buuneas.  every  roan  for  himielf 
in  religion,  dreads  a  powerful  administration  which 
might  somehow  interfere  with  it ;  and  besides,  it 
has  its  own  decorative  inutilities  of  vestrymanship 
and  guardianship,  which  arc  to  this  class  what  lord- 


might  either  take  these  functions  out  of  its  hands,  or 
prevent  its  exercising  them  in  its  own  comfortable, 
independent  manner,  as  at  present. 

Then  as  to  our  work ing-cl ass.  This  class,  prised 
constantly  by  the  hard  daily  compulsion  of  material 
wants,  is  naturally  the  very  centre  and  stronghold 
of  our  national  idea,  that  it  is  man's  ideal  right  and 
felicity  to  do  as  he  likes.  I  think  I  have  somewhere 
related  how  Monsieur  Michelet  said  to  me  of  the 
people  of  France,  that  it  was  "  a  nation  of  barbaiians 
civilized  by  the  conscription."  .  He  meant  that 
through  their  military  service  the  idea  of  public  duty 
and  of  discipline  was  brought  to  the  mind  of  these 
masses,  in  other  respects  lo  raw  and  uncultivated. 
Otir  masses  are  quite  as  raw  and  uncultivated  as  the 
French  ;  and,  so  far  from  their  having  the  idea  of 
public  duty  and  of  discipline,  superior  to  the  individ- 
ual's self-will,  brought  to  their  mind  by  a  universal 
obligation  of  military  service,  such  as  that  of  the  con- 
scription,— -BO  far  from  their  having  this,  the  very 
idea  of  a  conscription  is  Bo  at  variance  with  our  Eng- 
lish notion  of  the  prime  right  and  blessedness  of  do- 
ing as  one  likcB,  that  1  remember  the  manager  of  the 
Clay  Cross  works  in  Derhyshire  told  me  during  the 
Crimean  war,  when  our  want  of  soldiers  was  much 
felt,  and  some  people  were  talking  of  a  conscription, 
that  sooner  than  submit  to  a  conscription  the  popu- 
lation of  that  district  would  flee  to  the  mines,  and 
lead  a  sort  of  Hobin  Hood  life  under  ground. 

For  a  lon^  time,  as  I  have  s:iid,  the  strong  feudal 
habits  of  subordination  and  deference  rontiuucJ  to 
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tell  upon  tbis  L'lara.     He  modern  spirit  lias  now  al- 

luosl  entirely  (liasolved  tbosu  habiu,  anil  the  anar- 
chi<;al  lenilfncy  of  our  worship  of  froedom  in  and 
for  itself,  of  our  superstilions  lailh,  aa  I  sa,y,  in  ma' 
L'binery,  is  becoming  very  manifest.  More  and 
luorc,  bcL'aose  of  tbi>  our  blind  faitb  in  machinery, 
because  of  our  want  of  light  to  enable  U9  lo  ]ouk 
beyond  machinery  to  the  end  for  whicU  machinery 
is  valunble,  this  and  that  man,  and  this  and  that 
body  of  man,  all  over  the  country,  are  beginning  lo 
aiisert  and  put  in  practice  an  Englishman's  right  lo 
do  what  he  likes;  his  right  to  march  where  he  lilies, 
meet  where  he  likes,  enter  where  lio  likes,  boot  as  he 
lik«s,  threaten  aa  he  liktt,  smash  as  he  likes.  All 
thie,  I  say,  tends  to  anaroliy;  and  though  a  number 
of  excellent  people,  and  particularly  my  friends  of 
the  liberal  or  progressive  party,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, are  kind  enough  Co  reaisum  us  by  saying  that 
these  are  trifles;  that  a  few  transient  outbreaks  of 
rowdyism  signify  nothing,  that  our  system  of  liberty 
is  one  which  itself  cures  all  the  evils  which  it  works, 
that  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes  are  in  ovei^ 
vhelming  strength  aqd  nisjestic  repose,  ready,  like 
our  military  force  in  riots,  to  act  at  a  momene'a  no- 
tice,—  yet  one  finds  that  one')  liberal  friends  gen- 
erally say  this  because  they  have  sueh  faith  in  them- 
selves and  their  nostrums,  when  tboy  shall  return, 
as  the  public  welfare  requires,  lo  place  and  power. 
But  this  faitb  of  theirs  one  cannot  exactly  share, 
when  one  has  lo  long  had  them  and  their  nostrums 
at  work,  and  seea  that  they  bave  not  prevented  our 
coining  to  our  present  embarrassed  condition  ;  and 
one  finds,  also,  that  Che  outbreaks  of  rowdyism  tend 
to  become  less  and  lets  trnlles,  to  become  more  fre- 
quent rather  than  less  frequent ;  and  that  wean- 
while  our  educated  and  intelligent  classes  remain  in 
their  majestic  repose,  and  tltaC  somehow  or  other, 
whatever  happens,  their  'overwhelming  strength, 
like  our  military  force  in  riots,  never  does  act. 

How,  indeed,  should  their  overwhelming  force  act, 
when  Che  man  who  gives  an  inflammatory  lecture,  or 
breaks  down  the  Park  railings,  or  invades  a  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office,  is  only  following  an  English- 
man's impulse  to  do  as  be  likes ;  and  our  own  con- 
science Cells  us  that  we  ourselves  have  always  re- 
garded this  impube  as  something  primary  and  sa- 
cred 7  Mr.  Murphy  lectures  at  Birmingham,  and 
■bowers  on  the  Cutholic  population  of  that  town 
words,'*  says  Mr.  Hsnly,  "  only  6C  lo  be  addressed 
I  thieves  or  murderers."  What  then  '/  Mr.  Mur- 
phy bos  bis  own  reasons  of  several  kinds.  He  sus- 
Kcls  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  designs  upon 
rs.  Murphy ;  and  he  Myi,  if  mayors  and  magis- 
trates do  not  care  for  their  wives  and  dauzhCcis,  he 
does.  But,  above  all,  he  is  doin^  as  be  likes,  or,  in 
worthier  language,  asserting  bis  pereonai  liberty. 
"  1  will  carry  out  my  lectures  if  they  wait  over  my 
body  as  a  dead  corpse ;  and  I  say  to  the  Msyor  of 
Birmingham  that  he  is  my  servant  while  ]  am  in 
Birmingham,  and  as  my  servant  he  must  do  bis  duty 
and  protect  roe."  Touching  and  beautiful  words, 
which  find  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  Bricish 
bosom !  The  moment  it  is  plainly  put  before  us 
that  a  man  is  asserting  his  punonal  liberty,  we  are 
half  disarmed  ;  because  we  are  believers  in  free- 
dom, and  not  in  some  dream  of  a  right  reason  lo 
which  the  assertion  of  our  freedom  ig  to  be  subor- 
dinated. Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
to  say  that  although  Che  lecturer's  language  was 
■'  only  fit  to  be  addressed  to  thieves  or  murderers," 
yet  "I  do  Dot  think  he  is  to  be  deprived  —  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  1  have  said  could  justify  the  in- 


ference that  he  is  to  be  deprived  —  of  the  right  of 
protection  in  a  place  built  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  these  lectunis ;  because  the  language  was  not 
languHge  Which   afforded   grounds   lur   a   criminal 

Swecution,"  No,  nor  to  be  silenced  by  Mayor,  or 
ome  Secretary,  or  any  administrative  power  on 
earth,  simply  on  their  notion  of  what  is  discreet  and 
reasonable.  This  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  onr 
public  opinion,  nnd  with  our  national  love  for  the 
a^erCion  of  per-unal  liberty. 

In  quite  anoli.ur  department  of  sflairs.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Page  Wood  relates  an  incident  which  is  just  to 
the  same  effect  as  this  of  Mr.  Murphy,  A  teatAtor 
bequeathed  £300  a  year,  to  be  forever  applied  BJ  a 
pension  to  some  person  who  had  been  uniucceasful 
m  lit'^rature,  and  whoso  duty  should  be  to  support 
an'!  diffuse,  by  his  writings,  the  testator's  own  views 
as  enforced  in  the  testator's  publications.  This  be- 
quest was  appealed  against  in  the  Court  i'  Chan- 
cery, on  the  ground  of  its  absurdity;  bLt,  being 
only  absurd,  it  was  upheld,  and  the  so-called  charity 
was  established.  Having,  I  say,  «C  the  bottom  of 
our  English  hearts  a  very  strong  belief  in  freedom, 
and  a  very  weak  belief  in  right  reason,  we  are  soon 
Nlenced  when  a  man  pleads  the  prime  right  to  do  as 
he  likea,  because  this  is  the  prime  right  for  ourselves 
too ;  and  even  if  we  attempt  now  and  then  to  mnia- 
ble  something  about  reason,  yet  we  have  thought  so 
little  about  Cms  and  so  much  about  liberty,  that  we 
are  in  conscience  forced,  when  our  brother  Philis- 
tine with  whom  we  are  meddling  turns  boldly  round 
upon  us  and  asks  :  Haee  you  any  lighl  t  Co  shake 
our  heads  ruefully,  and  to  let  him  go  his  own  way 
after  all. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  wud  on  behalf  of 
this  c.tclusive  attention  of  ours  to  liberty,  and  of  the 
rela;xed  habits  of  government  which  it  has  engen- 
dered. It  is  very  easy  to  mistake  or  to  exH)igurate' 
the  sort  of  anarchy  from  wbich  we  are  in  danger 
through  them.  We  are  not  in  danger  from  Feniao- 
isai,  fierce  and  turbulent  as  it  may  show  itself;  for 
against  this  our  conscience  is  free  enough  lo  toC  us 
act  resolutely  and  puC  forth  our  overwhelming 
strength  the  moment  there  is  any  real  need  for  iC 
In  the  first  place,  it  never  was  any  part  of  our 
creed  that  the  great  right  and  bleseedoess  of  aa 
Irishman,  or,  indeed,  of  anybody  on  earth  except 
an  Englishman,  is  to  do  as  he  Ukes ;  and  we  can 
have  no  scruple  at  all  about  abridging,  if  necvasary, 
a  non-Englishman's  asserCioD  of  persontd  liberty. 

The  British  Constitution,  its'checks,  and  its  prime 
virtues,  are  for  Englishmen.  We  may  extend  thein 
to  others  out  of  love  and  kindness ;  but  we  find  do 
real  divine  law  written  on  our  hearts  constraining, 
us  so  to  extend  them.  And  then  the  difference  be- 
tween Ml  Irish  Fenian  and  an  English  rough  is  so 
immense,  and  the  case,  in  dealing  with  the  Fenian, 
ao  much  more  clear  I  He  is  so  evidently  desperate 
and  dangerous,  a  man  of  a  conqu<  red  race,  a  Papist, 
with  centuries  of  ill-usage  to  inna.ne  him  against  ua, 
with  an  alien  religion  established  in  his  country  by 
us  at  his  expense,  with  no  admiratirai  of  our  institu- 
tions, no  love  of  our  virtues,  no  talents  for  onr  buii- 
nesa,  no  turn  for  our  comfort  I  Show  him  our  aym- 
bolical  Truss  Manufactory  on  the  finest  site  in  Eu- 
rope, and  tell  him  that  British  industrialism  and  in- 
dividualism can  bring  a  man  to  that,  and  he  lemkins 
cold.  Evidently,  if  we  deal  tenderly  with  a  aenti- 
mentaliat  like  this,  ic  is  out  of  pure  philaothropy. 
But  with  the  Hyde  Park  rioter  bow  diU'erent  1  He 
is  oar  own  flesh  and  blood ;  be  is  a  Protestant ;  be 
is  framed  by  nature  to  do  as  we  do,  hate  what  we 
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HMe,  love  flukt  we  love ;  he  n  rnnabla  of  riding 
the  ij^rabdical  flirce  of  tfao  Truss  Msniifaclory ;  the 
auntion  of  question*,  for  Lira,  is  ft  wages  question, 
'rbst  beftnliful  sentence  Sir  Daniel  Goocli  quoted  to 
the  Swindon  workmen,  and  wliiph  I  Ireasnre  as  Sirs. 
Gooch'a  Golden  Rule,  —  or  the  Divine  Injunctioa 
"Be  ye  Perfect" done  into  British,  — the  sentence 
Sir  Daniel  Oooeh's  mother  np«ated  to  liim  every 
morning  when  he  was  a  boy  going  to  work :  "  Euer 
remeiiwr,mtiHtnr  Dan,ihat  gnu  ihould  look  fnricnrii 
to  being  mime  dai/  manager  of  that  concent,"  —  this 
fmilfltl  raaKim  is  perTectly  fitted  to  shine  forth  in  the 
hi-art  of  the  Hyde  Piirk  rough  also,  and  to  be  his 
guiding-star  through  life,  lie  h»s  no  viaian^iry 
Bchemci  ofroTolution  and  transforraation,  ihougli  of 
course  lie  would  like  hisclaai  to  rule,  as  tlie  arsto- 
cratic  diss  like  theirs  to  rule,  and  the  roictdic  class 
theira.  Meanwhile,  our  social  mathine  is  a  tittle 
out  of  order ;  tlieru  are  a  gooil  many  poople  in  our 
paradisiacal  centres  of  industrialisni  and  indiTidusl- 
isni  taking  the  bread  oat  of  one  another's  mouths; 
the  rioter  has  not  yet  quite  found  his  groove  and 
sottled  down  to  his  work,  and  lo  he, Li  just  asserting 
bis  personal  liberty  a  little,  going  where  he  likes, 
aneinbling  whera  he  likes,  bawling  as  he  likw,  hust- 
ling as  he  likes.  Just  as  the  rest  of  us,  —  as  the 
country  squires  in  the  aristocratic  class,  as  the  po- 
litical difsenten  in  the  middle  class,  —  he  has  no 
idea  of  a  Stale,  of  the  nation  in  its  collui^tive  and 
corporate  character  controlling,  as  government,  the 
free  swin"  of  this  or  that  one  of  its  members  in  the 
name  of  the  higher  reason  of  all  of  them,  his  own  as 
well  as  that  of  others.  He  sees  the  rich,  the  aristo- 
cratic clan,  in  occupation  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, anil  if  he  is  stopped  from  making  Hyde  Park 
s  be»r-gnrden,  or  the  streets  impassable,  he  says  he 
u  being  butchered  by  the  aristocr.tcy. 

His  afiparttion  is  embarrassing,  bei'ause  too  many 
cooks  ffoA  the  broth ;  because,  while  the  aristocratic 
and  middle  classes  have  long  been  do'ni;  as  they 
like  with  great  vigor,  he  has  been  too  undeveloped 
and  submissive  to  join  in  the  ganie;  and  now,  wtiva 
he  comes,  he  comes  in  immense  numbers,  and  is 
rather  raw  and  rough.  But  he  does  not  break  niany 
laws,  or  not  many  at  one  time ;  and,  as  our  laws 
Wen!  made  lor  verj-  different  circumstances  from  our 
priTwnt  (hut  always  with  an  eve  to  Englishmen  do- 
ing aa  they  like),  and  as  the  clear  letter  of  the  law 
rni'l  be  against  our  Ennjlisbman  who  does  as  he 
likes  and  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  public 
policy,  and  as  Gori'rnment  must  neither  have  any 
disciTiionsry  power  nor  act  resolutely  on  iti  own 
intiTprufation  of  the  law  if  any  one  disputes  it,  it  is 
evident  our  laws  give  our  playful  glniit,  in  doing  as 
he  likes,  considerable  advantt^e.  Besides,  ewn  if 
he  can  be  cleariy  proved  to  commit  an  illegally  in 
doing  as  he  likes,  there  is  always  the  resource  of  not 

Eutting  the  law  in  force,  or  of  abolishing  it.  So  he 
as  his  way,  and  if  he  hai  his  way.  he  is  soon  satisfied 
(brthe  tiiue;  bowever,hefalls  into  the  habit  of  taking 
it  oftener  and  olloner,  and  at  last  begins  to  create  by 
his  operations  a  confusion  of  which  mischievous  people 
may  take  advant.igc,  and  which  at  any  rate,  by  troab- 
ling  the  common  course  of  business  throughout  the 
rounlry,  tends  to  cause  distress,  and  eo  to  increase  the 
sort  of  anarchy  and  social  disintegration  which  bad 
previously  commenced.  And  thus  that  profound 
aense  of  settled  onler  and  security,  without  which  a 
society  like  ours  cannot  live  and  grow  at  all,  is  be- 
ginning to  threaten  o«  with  taking  its  departure. 

Now,  if  culture,  which  simply  means  trj-ing  to  pcr- 
ftd  onc'a  sel^  and  one's  mind  as  part  of  one*s  self, 


brings  us  light,  and  jflight  showsus  that  there  is  noth- 
ing so  very  blessed  in  merely  doing  as  one  likes,  that 
the  worship  of  the  mere  freedom  to  do  as  one  likes  it 
worship  of  machinery,  that  the  really  blessed  thing 
is  to  like  what  right  reason  ordains,  and  to  follow 
her  authority,  then  we  have  got  a  practical  benefit 
out  of  culture.  We  have  got  a  much  wanted  prin- 
ciple, a  principle  of  authority,  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  anarchy  which  seems  to  be  threatening 

But  how  to  oi^nire  this  authority,  or  to  what 
hands  to  intnist-the  wielding  of  it?  How  to  get 
your  Stale,  summing  up  the  right  ruasqn  of  the  cnai- 
munity,  and  giving  elWict  to  it.  Hi  circumstances  may 
require,  with  vigor?  And  here  1  think  I  sue  my 
enemies  waiting  for  me  with  a  hungry  joy  in  their 
eyes.     But  1  shall  elude  them. 

The  Slate,  the  power  most  representing  the  right 
reason  of  the  nation,  and  rao't  worthy,  tlierefcro,  of 
ruling,  —  of  exereiwng,  whtn  circumstances  require 
it,  authority  over  us  all,  —  is,  (or  Mr.  C.irlyle,  the 
aristocracy.  For  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  the  middle-cl^:', 
with  its  incomparable  Parliament  For  the  Rctbrm 
I^eague,  it  is  *the  working-clnss,  with  its  "  brightest 

eiwers  of  sympathy  and  readiest  powers  of  action." 
ow,cnlture,simplytryingto  sec  things  m  they  are, 
in  order  to  seizt  on  the  b«t  and  to  make  it  prevail, 
is  surely  well  fitted  to  help  ns  to  judge  rightly,  by 
all  the  aids  of  observing,  reading,  and  thinking, 
these  three  candidates  for  authority,  nnil  c.tn  thus 
render  ns  a  practical  service  of  no  mean  value. 

So  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  man  of  genius  to  whom 
we  have  all  at  one  time  or  other  been  indebted  lor 
refreshment  and  stimulus,  siys  we  should  give  rule 
to  the  aristocracy,  mainly  because  of  its  dignity  and 
politeness,  surely  culture  is  useful  in  reminding  us, 
that  in  our  idea  of  perfection  the  characters  of  beau- 
ty and  intelligence  are  both  of  them  present,  anil 
sweetness  and  light,  the  two  noblest  of  things,  are 
united.  Allowing,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  tlie 
aristocratic  class  to  possess  siveetness,  culture  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  light  abo,  and  shows  us  that  aris- 
tocracies being,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  iniic- 
cesahle  lo  ideas,  unapt  to  see  how  the  world  is  go- 
ing, must  be  wanting  in  light,  and  must  therefore 
be,  at  a  moment  when  light  is  our  great  requisite, 
hclplens. 

Aristocracies,  those  children  of  the  eatablisbeil 
f.ict,  are  for  epochs  of  concentration  ;  in  epochs  of 
expansion,  epochs  such  as  that  in  which  we  now 
live,  epochs  when  always  the  warning  voice  is  again 
heard :  Now  in  the  jailgmeni  oflhix  mor!'!,  —  in  such 
epochs  aristocracies,  with  their  natur:il  clin^ring  lo 
the  established  fact,  thdr  want  of  sense  for  U>e  flux 
of  things,  for  the  inevitable  transitoriness  of  all 
human  institutions,  are  bewildered  and  helpless. 
Their  serenity,  their  high  spirit,  their  power  of 
haughty  resist^ince, —  the  ^at  qualities  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  secret  of  its  distinguished  manner) 
and  dignity,  —  these  very  qualities,  In  nn  epoch  of 
expansion,  turn  against  their  possessors.  Again 
and  ngain  I  have  said  how  the  refinement  of  an 

'  ilocracy  may  be  precious  and  educative  to  a  raw 

ion  as  a  kind  of  shadow  of  true  refinement;  how 

serenity  and  dignified  freedom  from  petty  cares 

7  serve  as  a  useful  foil  to  sel  off  Ihe  vulgarity 

and  hideousness  in  the  type  of  life  which  a  hani 

middle-class  tends  to  establish,  and  to  help  people 

to  see  this  vulgarity  and  hideousness  in  their  true 

colors.     From  such  an  ignoble  spectacle  as  that  of 

oor   Mrs.   Lincoln— a  spi-cta'd.'   to   vulgirlio   a 

rholc  nation — Bri>to:'rac'ea  unilonl'tcdly  p-ccrvu 
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IB.  But  the  true  grsce  and  aeTenity  it  that  of 
whicli  Greece  and  Greek  art  ni|;gest  toe  admirable 
idesLi  tii  perfection,  —  »  aereniry  wLicb  comes  from 
hsTing  made  order  among  ideas  and  harmonized 
them ;  whereat  the  Krenity  of  aristocracies,  at  least 
the  peculiar  Mrenity  of  ariitocraclee  of  Teutouic 
orisin,  appears  to  come  from  their  never  having 
baa  any  icfeas  to  trouble  them.  And  so,  in  ■  time 
of  expansion  like  the  present,  a  time  for  ideas,  one 
gets,  perhaps,  in  regarding  an  aristocracy,  even 
More  than  the  idea  of  serenity,  the  idea  of  futility 
and  sterility.  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
upon  the  whole  earth  there  is  anytbing  so  unintelli- 
gent, BO  unapt  to  perceive  how  the  world  is  really 
going,  at  an  ordinary  young  Englishman  of  our 
upper  etas.  Ideas  he  has  not,  ana  neither  has  be 
that  aerioBiness  of  our  middlesilagp  which  is,  aa  I 
have  often  said,  tlie  great  sCrength  of  this  class,  and 
nay  beccmie  its  salvation.  Why,  you  will  hear  a 
you<^  Dive*  of  the  aristocratic  class,  when  the 
iwhim  takes  him  to  sing  the  prwsee  of  wealth  and 
material  comfort,  sing  Uum  with  a  cynicism  from 
which  the  conscience  til  the  veriest  Philistine  of  our 
industrial  middl&^laas  would  recoil  in  affright. 
And  when,  with  the  natural  sympathy  of  aristoc- 
racies for  firm  dealing  with  the  multitude,  and  bis 
nneasineM  at  our  feeble  dealing  with  it  at  home,  an 
unvarnished  young  Englithman  of  our  aristocratic 
class  applauds  the  abeorule  rulers  on  the  Continent, 
he  mansfjea  completelv  to  miss  the  grounds  of  rea- 
son and  intelligence  which  alone  can  give  any  color 
of  justification,  any  poaaibiUty  of  existence,  to  those 
rulers,  and  applauds  them  on  grounds  which  would 
make  their  own  hair  stand  on  end  to  listen  to. 

And  all  this  while  we  are  in  an  epoch  of  expan- 
sion ;  and  the  essence  of  an  epoch  of  expansion  is  a 
inoiement  of  ideas,  and  the  one  salvation  of  an 
epoch  of  expansion  is  a  harmony  of  ideas.  The 
very  principle  of  the  authority  which  we  are  seeking 
aa  a  defence  agunst  anarchy  it  right  reason,  ideas, 
light.  The  more,  therefore,  an  anstiicracv  calls  to 
its  aid  its  innate  forces  —  its  impenetraollity,  its 
high  spirit,  its  power  of  haughty  resistance  —  to 
deal  with  an  epoch  of  expansion,  the  graver  is  the 
danger,  the  greater  the  certainty  of  explcaion,  the 
surer  the  arittocracy's  defeat ;  for  it  it  trying  to  do 
violence  to  nature  instead  of  working  along  with  it. 
The  best  powen  shown  by  the  best  men  of  an 
aristocracy  at  such  an  epoch  aro,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, non-artstocratical  powers,  powers  of  in- 
dustry, powers  of  intelligence ;  and  these  powers, 
thus  exhibited,  tend  really  not  to  strengthen  the 
aristocracy,  but  to  take  their  ownera  out  of  it,  to 
expose  them  to  the  dissolving  agencies  of  thought 
and  change,  to  make  them  men  of  the  modern 
spirit  and  of  the  future.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
tney  add  to  their  non-aristocratical  quitlities  or  labor 
and  tboazht,  a  strong  dose  of  aristocratical  qualitias 
also,  —  of  pride,  defiance,  turn  for  resistance,  —  this 
truly  aristocratical  side  of  them,  so  far  from  adding 
any  strength  to  them,  really  neutralixes  their  force, 
and  makes  them  impracticable  and  ineffective. 

Knowing  mjrself  to  be  sadly  to  seek,  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  says,  in  "  a  philosophy  with 
coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate,  and  deriva- 
tive principles,"  1  continually  have  recourae  to  a 
plain  man's  expedient  of  trying  to  make  what  few 
simple  notions  1  have,  clearer  and  more  intelligible 
to  myself  by  means  of  example  and  illustration 
And  having  iKcn  brought  up  at  Oxford  in  the  had 
old  times,  when  we  were  gluffed  with  Greek  and 
Aristotle,  and  thought  nothing  of  preparing  our- 


selves— as  after  Mr-  Lowe's  recent  Ki'eat  speech 
we  shall  do  — to  fight  the  battle  of  Efe  with  tbe 
German  waiters,  my  head  is  tlill  full  of  a  lumber 
of  phrases  we  learnt  at  Oxford  from  Aristotle,  about 
virtue  being  in  a  mean,  and  about  excess  and  defect, 
and  so  on.  Once,  when  I  had  had  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  tlie  Refom  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  heard  a  number  of  interesting 
speaker*,  and  among  them  Lord  Elcbo  and  Sir 
'Thomas  Bateson,  I  remember  it  struck  me,  applying 
Aristotle's  macUiiieryof  the  mean  to  my  ideas  about 
our  aristocracy,  that  Lord  Elcho  was  exactly  the 
perfection,  or  happy  mean,  or  virtue  of  aristocracy, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  tbe  excess ;  and  I  fancied 
that,  by  obeerving  these  two,  we  might  fee  both  the 
inadequacy  of  aristocracy  to  supiuy  the  principle 
of  autborit^  needful  for  our  present  wants,  and  tbe 
danger  of  its  tryinc  to  supply  it  when  it  was  not 
realnr  competent  for  the  businesi.  On  the  oiw 
band,  in  Lord  Elcbo,  showing  plenty  of  hi^h  tP'rit, 
but  remarkable,  far  above  and  beyond  his  gift  of 
high  spirit,  fur  the  fine  tempering  <^  his  bigb  spirit, 
for  ease,  serenity,  politeness,  —  the  great  virtues,  ■■ 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  of  aristocracy ;  in  this  beautiful 
and  virtuous  mean,  there  seemed  evidently  some 
insufficiency  of  Lght;  while,  on  the  other  biuid.  Sir 
Thomas  Bateson,  in  whom  the  high  spirit  of  aristoc- 
racy, its  impenetralHtity,  defiant  courage,  and  pride 
of  resistance,  were  developed  even  in  excess,  was 
manifestly  capable,  if  be  bad  bit  way  eiven  him,  of 
cauung  us  great  danger,  and,  indeedl  of  throwinx 
the  whole  commonwealth  into  confusion.  Then  I 
reverted  to  that  old  fbndamental  notion  of  inin* 
about  the  grand  merit  of  our  rsce  being  really  our 
honesty;  and  the  very  heiple«nen  of  our  aris- 
tocratic or  governing  dais  in  dealing  with  our 
perturbed  social  state  gave  me  a  sort  of  pride  and 
latisfkcCion,  because  1  saw  they  were,  as  a  whole, 
loo  honest  to  try  and  manage  a  business  for  which 
tbey  did  not  feel  themselves  capable. 

burely,  now,  it  is  no  inconsiaerable  boon  cultura 
confers  upon  us,  if  in  embarrassed  times  like  the 
present  it  enables  us  to  look  at  the  ins  and  tbe  outs 
of  tbinKs  in  this  way,  without  hatred  and  without 
partiaLty,  and  with  a  disposition  to  tee  the  good  in 
oveiybody  all  round.  And  I  try  to  follow  just  the 
some  couise  with  our  midJle-clMi  at  with  our  aris- 
tocracy. Mr.  Lowe  talks  to  us  of  this  strong  mid- 
dle part  of  the  nation,  of  tbe  unrivalled  deeds  of 
our  liberal  middlo^class  Parliament,  of  tbe  noble, 
the  heroic  work  it  has  performed  in  the  last  thirty 
years;  and  I  b^n  to  ask  myself  if  we  shall  not, 
then,  find  inoarmiddleclaas  the  principle  of  author- 
ity ]Te  wont,  and  if  we  had  not  better  take  admin- 
istration as  well  at  legislation  away  from  tbe  weak 
extreme  which  now  adoiinisten  for  us,  and  commit 
both  to  the  strong  middle  part.  I  observe,  too,  that 
the  heroes  of  middle-clsM  liberalism,  such  aa  we 
have  hitherto  known  it,  speak  with  a  kind  of  prophet- 
ic anticipation  of  the  great  destiny  which  awula 
tbem,  and  as  if  the  future  was  clearly  tbeiis.  Tbe 
advanced  party,  the  progressive  party,  the  party  in 
alliance  with  the  future,  are  the  name*  they  like  to 
give  themselves.  "  The  principles  which  will  ob- 
tain rocc^ition  in  tbe  future,"  says  Mr.  Miall,  a  per- 
sonage ol  deserved  eminence  among  the  political 
DiMenters,  as  thev  are  c^led,  who  have  been  tbe 
backbone  of  middle^ilass  liboiiditm,  —  "  the  princi- 
ples which  wi!!  obtain  recognition  in  tbe  future  are 
the  principles  for  which  I  nave  long  and  xealoudr 
labored.  I  qualified  myself  for  joining  in  the  work 
of  harvest  by  doing  to  the  best  of  my  abiU^  the 
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<lat*M  of  Med-time."     Thoie  datieii,  if  one 

gfttber  tbem  from  the  works  of  the  great  liberal 
party  in  the  lut  thirty  year*,  &re,  u  I  have  elw- 
wImiv  rommed  them  up,  the  «dvoc«cy  of  free-trade, 
of  pariismentBTy  refortn,  of  abolition  of  ehurch- 
ntten,  of  Toluntaryism  in  religion  and  education,  of 
noo-uiterfereiice  of  the  State  between  employers 
■ltd  emplojed,  and  of  marriage  with  one'i  deceaaed 

I  know  wben  1  otnect  that  all  this  is  mu^fainer^, 
tbe  great  liberal  miudle-clan  hai  now  grown  cun- 
taag  cDougb  to  answer,  that  it  alwayi  meant  more 
bji-  UwM  thinn  than  meets  the  eye ;  that  it  has  had 

that  within  which  patee*  ibow,  and  that  we  are 

gct»  to  see,  in  a  Free  Church  and  all  raanni 
good  thintn,  what  it  was.  But  I  have  learned  from 
Biabop  Wilion  (if  Mr.  Frederic  Harriaon  will  fbi^ 
give  my  again  qMoting  that  poor  old  bieranhant  of 
s  decayed  ntperatition) :  "  If  we  would  really  know 
oar  heart,  let  ur  impartially  view  our  actioni " ;  and 
I  cftDDot  help  thinking  that  if  our  liberala  bad  had 
■o  much  iweetneai  and  light  in  their  inner  minds  si 
ihrir  alle^,  more  of  it  must  have  come  out  in  tbeii 
nymp  and  doinga.     An   American  fnend  of  the 


of  the  , 
e>l  IK«ent«T«  for  making  reuon  and  the  will  of 
God  prerail  (and  no  doubt  he  would  eay  the 
of  marriage  with  one'a  deceaied  wife*a  sister)  ;  and 
that  the  aMttion  of  a  State  Charch  is  merely  the 
Knet<ter*R  means  to  thi«  end,  just  as  culture  is  mine. 
Another  American  defender  of  theire  taya  joet  the 
nme  ot  their  industrialism  and  fre«-trade;  indeed, 
Aaa  gentleman,  taking  the  bull  bj  the  homs,  pro- 
poses that  we  should  for  the  future  coll  industrial- 
■m  coHare,  and  the  industrialists  the  men  of  cul- 
tatc,  and  then  of  coarse  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
Bim>prehension  about  their  true  character ;  and 
beaidea  tbe  |)1ea»tir«  of  being  wealthjr  and  comfinl- 
able,  thej'  will  have  authentic  recognition  as  vesxels 
a[  BweeCneas  and  light.  All  this  is  undoubtedly 
■pecions ;  bat  I  must  remark  that  the  culture  of 
-which  I  talked  was  an  eodeavor  to  come  at  reason 
aod  tlie  will  of  God  by  means  of  reading,  obserr- 
mg,  uid  thinking ;  and  that  whoever  calb  anything 
du!  eultore,  mar,  indeed,  call  it  so  if  he  likes,  but 
Aen  he  talks  of  something  quite  diffurent  from  what 
I  tklked  of.  And.  s^ain,  as  culture's  way  of  work- 
ing far  reaion  and  the  will  of  God  is  by  directly 
trjin^  to  know  more  about  them,  while  the  dissi- 
drnce  of  dissent  is  eridentiy  in  itself  no  effort  of 
this  kisd.  nor  is  iti  Free  Church,  in  fxct,  a  church 
with  worthier  conceptions  of  Ood  and  tbe  ordering 
of  tbe  world  than  the  State  Church  professea,  but 
with  nixinly  tbe  same  concepdons  of  these  as  the 
State  Church  has,  only  that  every  man  is  to  com- 
port bimaelf  u  he  likes  in  professing  them,  —  this 
being  «o,  I  cannot  at  once  accept  the  A'onconformity 
any  more  than  the  industrialism  and  the  other  great 
works  of  our  liberal  middle-clast  as  proof  pogidve 
that  thia  class  is  in  poasession  of  light,  and  that  here 
it  the  tme  seat  of  antbority  for  which  we  are  in 
search ;  bat  I  must  tr^  a  littre  further,  and  «eek  for 
Mhcr  indications  which  may  enable  roe  to  '  make 
np  my  mind. 

Why  •bould  we  not  do  with  the  middle-class  •« 
we  hare  done  with  the  aristocratic  class,  — find  in 
it  aome  repreientatiTe  men  wbo  may  stand  fbr  the 
mean  of  this  clan,  for  the  perfection  of  its 
ifnalitie*  and  mode  of  bdng,  and  also  Ibr 
!xceaa  of  them.  Such  men  must  ulearty  not  be 
of  genius  tike  Hr.  Bright;  for,  as  I  have  for- 


merly said,  BO  fiu-  as  a  man  has  ganius  he  tends  to 
take  himself  out  of  the  category  of  class  altogether, 
and  to  become  simply  a  Tnan.  Mr,  Bright's  bnjther, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  would,  perhaps,  be  more  to  the 
puipoee ;  he  seems  to  sum  up  very  welt  in  himself, 
witfiouL  disturbing  influences,  the  general  liberal 
force  of  ihu  niiildle-<;lHss,  the  Gjrt.-e  by  whii'h  it 
has  done  its  great  works  of  free-trade,  parliamen- 
tary reform,  voluntaryism,  and  so  on,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  done  them.  Now  it  is  dear,  trom 
what  has  been  alruaily  said,  that  there  has  been  at 
least  an  apparent  want  of  light  in  the  force  and 
spirit  through  which  these  great  works  have  been 
done,  and  that  the  works  hnvo  worn  in  consequence 
too  much  a  look  of  machinery.  But  this  will  be 
clearer  still  if  we  take,  as  the  happy  mean  of  the 
middle-class,  not  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  but  liis  colleague 
in  the  representation  of  Manchtater,  Mr.  Bisley. 

Mr.  Bazley  sums  np  for  us,  in  general,  the  mid- 
dle-class, its  spirit  and  its  works,  at  least  aa  well  as 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright;  and  he  has  given  us,  moreover, 
a  famous  sentence,  whiuh  bears  directly  on  the  reso- 
lution of  our  present  question,  —  whether  there  is 
light  enough  in  our  middle-class  to  make  it  the 
proper  seat  of  the  authority  we  wish  to  estsbtish. 
When  there  was  a  talk  some  little  while  ago  about 
the  state  of  middle-class  education,  Hr.  Bazley,  as 
the  reprebentative  of  that  class,  spoke  some  memor- 
able words:  "There  had  been  a  cry  that  middle- 
class  education  ought  to  receive  more  attention.  He 
confewed  hinjself  very  much  surprised  by  the  clam- 
is  raised.  He  did  not  think  that  class  need 
sympathy  either  of  the  l^islature  or  tbe 
public."  Now  this  satisfaction  of  Hr.  Bszley  with 
the  mental  state  of  the  midille-class  was  tmfy  rep- 
reeetrtative,  and  enhances  hit  claim  (if  that  were 
f)  to  stand  as  tbe  beautiful  and  virtnoH 
that  class.  But  it  is  obviously  at  vannnca 
of  culture,  or  the  pursuit  of  light 
and  perfection,  which  made  light  and  perfection 
consist,  not  in  resting  and  being,  but  in  growing 
and  becoming,  in  a  perpetual  advance  in  beauty 
and  wisdom.  So  the  middle-class  a  by  its  essence, 
may  tay,  by  its  incomparable  self.<ati«faction 
decisively  expressed  through  its  beautiful  and  virtu- 
ous mean,  self^xctuded  from  wielding  an  authority 
of  which  light  is  to  be  the  very  souL 

Clear  as  this  is,  it  will  be  made  clearer  stilMf  w« 
take  some  representative  man  as  the  excess  of  the 
iddle-class,  and  remember  that  the  middte-class,  in 
general,  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  body  swaying  be- 
~    ~   the  qualities  of  its  mean  and  of  its  encess, 
1  the  whole,  of  course,  aa  human  nature  is 
constituted,  inclining  rather  towards  tbe  excess  than 
''le  mean.     Of  its  excess  no  better  representative 
in  possibly  be  imaginud  than  the  Bev.  W.  Cossel, 
Dissenlinff  minister  from  Walsall,  who  came  be- 
fore the  public  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
at  Birmingham,  of  Mr.  Murphy,  idrcady  meutionad. 
"-aaking  in  the  midst  of  an   irritated  population 
Catholics,  the   Bev.  W.  Casel  eaclaimed:    "I 
say,  tben,  away  with  the  mass  !  it  is  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit ;  and  in  the  bottomless  pit  shall  all  lian 
have  their  part,  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone.'    And  again :  "  When  all  the  praties 
were  black  in  Trcland,  why  did  n't  the  priests  say 
the  hocus-pocus  over  them,  and  make  them  all  good 
again  1"      He  shared,  too,  Mr.   Murphy's  fears  of 
some  invasion  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  "  What  I 
with  to  say  to  you  a«  Frotettnnt  husbands  is,   Take 
of  your  irioM  /  "     And,  finally,  in  the  troe  vein 
of  an  ESDgUabman  doing  s«  he  likes,  a  vein  of  whieh 
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I  hnre  Ht  some  lt'ngl}i  poitit«()  init  tbu  pn>)ient  <tan- 
gen.  ho  rccoiiiiiiytiilL'J  for  imitation  tlie  example  of 
■ome  cburchwardcnj  at  Dublin,  among  wbom,  aiiid 
lie,  "  tbere  was  a  Luther  and  also  s  Mulaocbtbon," 
who  hod  made  very  short  work  with  some  ritualist 
or  other,  handed  him  down  from  hid  pulpit  and 
kicked  him  out.  Now  it  is  manifest,  u  I  said  in  the 
cue  of  Sir  TbomaB  Bateaon,  that  if  we  let  this  ex- 
con  of  the  Bturdy  Engliab  miildleH.'I»s*,  tliit  consci- 
entioos  ProtCJitant  Disaenter,  bo  etron^,  bo  eelf-reli- 
ant,  so  fully  persuaded  in  bla  own  mind,  have  hia 
way,  be  would  be  capable,  with  bia  want  of  light, — 
or,  to  a%e  the  language  of  the  religious  world,  with 
his  zeal  without  knowledge,  —  of  kindling  a  lire 
which  neither  be  nor  any  one  else  could  eaaiiy 
quench. 

And  then  cornea  in,  as  it  did  also  with  the  aristoc- 
racy, tbo  honesty  of  sur  racA,  and  by  the  voice  of 
another  middle-ciasa  man,  Aldennso  Wilson.  Alder- 
man of  the  City  of  London  and  Colonel  of  the  City 
of  London  Militiik,  proclaims  tb&t  it  has  twinges  of 
consuitince,  and  it  will  not  atterqpt  to  cope  wiih  our 
social  dinonlers,  and  to  deal  with  a  business  which  it 
feeVi  to  l>e  loo  high  for  it.  Every  one  remembera 
how  this  virtuoua  Alderman-Colonel  or  Culonel-Al- 
dcriuan,  led  his  miljua  through  the  London  streets; 
how  the  bystanders  gathered  to  aee  liim  pasa  ;  bow 
the  London  roi^ha,  aasorting  sn  Sngliahman's  best 
and  mostbliaful  right  of  doing  what  he  likes,  robbed 
and  beat  the  bystanders ;  and  how  the  blameless 
warrior-magistrate  refused  to  let  his  troops  interfere. 
"  'I'be  croTrd,"  he  toucliln^y  said  afterwards,  "  was 
mostly  composed  of  fine,  healthy,  strons  men,  bent 
on  mischief;  if  he  had  allowed  bis  soldiers  to  inter- 
tun  Ihey  might  have  been  overpowered,  their  rifles 
taken  from  them  and  used  ^unst  thum  by  tbe  mob ; 
a  riot,  in  fact,  might  have  ensued,  and  been  attend- 
ed with  bloodshed,  compared  witli  which  the  as- 
Multa  and  loss  of  property  that  actually  occurred 
would  hare  been  as  nothing."  Honest  and  aducting 
testimony  of  the  Enj^ish  middle-class  to  its  own  in- 
adequacy for  the  authoritative  part  one's  admira- 
tion would  Bometimee  incline  one  to  assign  to  it  I 
"  Who  ate  WK,"  they  aay  by  tbe  voice  of  their  Al- 
derman-Colonel, "that  we  should  not  be  overpow- 
ered if  we  attempt  to  cope  with  social  anarchy,  our 
rifles  t&ken  from  us  and  used  against  us  by  tliu  mob, 
and  we,  perhaps,  robbed  and  beaten  ourselves  ?  Or 
what  light  have  we,  beyond  a  free-bom  English- 
man's impulse  to  do  as  he  likes,  which  could  justify 
iM  la  preventing,  at  the  ooM  of  bloodshed,  other 
free-born  Engliriimen  from  dwng  as  tbejr  like, 
and  robUng  and  beating  us  as  much  as  they 
please?" 

Thia  distrust  of  theniselve*  aa  an  adequate  centre 
of  authority  docs  not  mark  the  woTking-uIuss,  as 
was  shown  by  their  readiness  the  other  day  in  Hyde 
Park  to  take  apon  ^maetves  all  tbe  functions  of 
government.  Bat  this  comas  from  the  working- 
class  being,  as  I  have  often  said,  still  an  embryo, 
of  which  no  one  can  yet  quite  foresee  the  Saal  de- , 
velopment ;  and  from  its  not  having  the  same  espe- 
rienco  and  self-knowledge  as  the  ariitocratio  and 
middle  classes.  Honcaty  it  no  doubt  hat,  just  like 
the  other  closes  of  Englishmen,  but  honesty  in  an 
inchoate  and  untrained  state ;  and  meanwhile  its 
powura  of  aotion,  which  are,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Uar- 
riaon  says,  exceedingly  ready,  eauly  run  away  with 
it  Tlist  it  cannot  at  present  have  a  lulSuiency  of 
light  which  comes  by  culture,  —  that  is,  by  reading, 
observing,  and  thinkii^,  —  is  clear  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  condition  ;  and,  indeed,  we  saw  that 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  seeking  t^i  make  a  free 
stage  fur  its  bright  powers  of  sympathy  and  ready 

C'tTS  of  action,  bad  to  begin  hf  throwing  ovei^ 
rd  culture,  and  floutJQg  it  as  only  fit  for  a  pro- 
fessor of  Itllei  tetlrta. 

Still,  to  make  it  perfectly  manifest  that  no  mora 
in  the  working-class  than  in  the  aristocratic  and 
middle  classes  can  one  find  an  adequala  centre  of 
autJMMity,  —  that  is,  as  culture  teaches  ns  to  con- 
ceive our  required  authority,  of  light,  —  let  us  again 
follow,  with  this  claat,  the  method  we  have  fbllowed 
with  the  aristocratic  and  middle  classes,  and  try  to 
bring  before  our  minds  representative  men,  who 
may  figure  to  us  its  virtue  and  its  excess.  We  must 
not  take,  of  course.  Colonel  Dickson  or  Mr.  Beales; 
because  Colonel  Dickson,  by  hie  martial  profESsion 
and  dashing  exterior,  seems  to  belong  properiy,  like 
Julius  Cxsar  and  Mirabeau  and  other  great  popular 
leaders,  lo  the  aristocratic  class,  and  to  be  carried 
into  tbe  popular  ranks  only  by  bis  ambition  or  his 
gi^nius ;  while  Mr.  Beales  belongs  lo  our  solid  mid- 
dle-ulaw,  and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
popular  leader,  would  have  been  a  Philistine.  But 
Mr.  Odger,  whose  speeches  we  have  all  read,  and 
of  whom  his  friends  relate,  besides,  much  that 
is  favorable,  may  very  well  stand  for  the  beautiful 
and  virtuous  mean  of  our  present  workings  lass ;  and 
I  think  everybody  will  admit  that  in  Mr.  Odger,  as 
in  Lord  Elcho,  there  is  maoifeatly,  with  all  his  good 
points,  some  inaulHciency  of  light.  The  excess  of 
the  working-class,  in  its  present  atate  of  develop- 
ment, is  perliapa  best  shown  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the 
iconoclast,  who  seema  to  be  almost  for  baptizing  tis 
all  in  blood  and  fire  into  his  new  social  diapoasation, 
and  to  whose  retlections,  now  that  I  have  once  bcitn 
■et  going  on  Bishop  Wilson's  track,  I  cannot  forbear 
commending  thia  maxim  of  the  good  old  man : 
"  Intemperance  in  talk  makes  a  dreadful  havoc  ia 
the  heart"  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  like  Sir  Thomas  Batty- 
son  and  the  Kev.  W.  Cassel,  la  evidently  capable,  if 
he  had  his  head  given  him,  of  running  us  all  into 
great  dangers  and  confusion.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
—  what,  indeed,  few  of  those  who  do  me  the  honor 
to  read  this  disquisition  are  likely  to  dispute,  —  that 
we  can  a*  little  (ind  in  the  working-class  as  in  the 
aristocratic' or  in  the  middle  class  our  much-tvanted 
source  of  authority,  aa  culture  sugge«l«  it  to  us. 

Well,  then,  what  if  we  tried  to  rise  above  the  idea 
of  clasa  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  community,  Iht 
Slale,  and  to  find  oar  centre  a(  light  and  authority 
there  ?  Every  ore  of  us  baa  the  idea  of  country,  as 
a  sentiment ;  aard!^  any  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of 
/As  Stale,aa  a  working  power.  And  why?  Because 
we  habitually  live  in  our  ordinarv  selves,  which  do 
not  oart^'  us  beyond  tbe  ideas  ana  wishes  of  the  class 
to  which  we  happen  to  belong.  And  we  are  all 
afraid  of  giving  to  the  State  too  much  power,  be- 
cause we  only  conceive  of  the  State  as  something 
equivalent  to  the  class  in  occupation  of  the  executive 
govornmunt,  and  are  afraid  of  that  class  abusing 
power  to  its  own  purposes.  If  wb  strengthen  the 
State  with  the  ariatooratic  class  in  occupation  of  Uie 
executive  government,  we  imagine  we  are  deliver- 
ing ourselves  up  captive  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of 
Sir  Thotnaa  Bateaon  ;  if  with  the  middle-class 
occupation  of  the  executive  gaveroment,  to  those  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Cassel ;  if  with  the  work! nc-cl ass,  to 
those  of  Mr-  Bradlaugh.  And  with  much  justice ; 
owing  to  the  exag^rated  notion  whioh  we  EngHsb, 
a*  1  have  said,  entertain  of  the  right  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  mere  doing  as  one  likes,  of  the  aOirin. 
ii^  one's  self,  and  ooe^  self  just  as  it  is.   People  of  tbe 
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aristocratic  cliuta  want  to  nffirm  their  onlinary 
wlvea,  their  liking  anil  ilL!ilikin;r< ;  peoplu  of  tlie 
tDiddl«-clas*  the  aame,  people  of  the  working-clans 
the  lamA.  Bjr  our  everyday  selves  we  am  separate, 
perMiul,  at  wnr ;  we  are  only  safe  from  one  anotJi- 
er's  tyranny  when  no  one  baa  nny  power;  and  this 
safKty,  in  lU  turn,  cannot  save  u»  froin  anarchy. 
And  when,  therefore,  anarchy  presents  itself  as  a 
dan^r  to  ua,  we  know  not  where  to  turn. 

But  by  our  bnU  ttlf  we  are  united,  iinpcnonal,  at 
harmony.  W«  are  in  no  peril  from  piviri;  authority 
to  this,  becauM  it  i»  the  truest  friend  we  all  of  us 
can  have;  and  when  anarchy  is  a  dinger  to  \i',  to 
this  authority  we  niay  turn  with  oure  trusL  Well, 
anil  this  is  the  very  self  which  culture  seelca  to  de- 
velop in  ut;  at  the  expenve  of  our  old  untmns- 
fonned  self,  taking  pleasure  only  in  doin;;  what  it 
likes  or  is  used  to  do,  and  expodn^  us  lo  the  risk  of 
ct8«hin<;  with  every  one  else  who  is  doinf;  the  samel 
So  that  our  poor  vulture,  which  is  flouted  aa  to  un- 
praciieal,  leads  us  to  the  very  ideas  capiiblo  of  meet- 
ing the  great  want  of  our  present  cmbnrrassed 
times!  We  want  an  authority. and  we  find  nothing 
but  jealoDS  classes,  checks,  and  a  dead-lock  ;  culture 
suggests  the  idea  of  Mi-  SInle.  Wo  6nil  no  basis  for 
«  firm  Siate-powor  in  our  onlinary  aelves  ;  culture 


it  cannot  but  acutely  try  a  tender 
be  accused,  in  a  practical  country  like  ( 
ing  aloof  from  the  work  and  hope  of  a 
eamest'heartcd  men,  and  of  merely 
poelrr  and  Rstheties.  So  it  is  with  no  iitiie  sense 
of  relief  that  1  find  myself  thus  in  the  position  of  one 
who  makes  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  practical 
necejwttes  of  oar  time).  The  great  thing,  it  will  bo 
obaerveil,  is  to  find  our  beiil  self,  and  to  seek  to  nffirm 
nothing  but  that;  not^-as  we  English  with  our 
ovei^value  for  merely  being  free  and  busy  have 
been  so  accmtomed  to  do  —  resting  satisfied  with  ■ 
self  which  comes  uppermost  long  before  our  beat 
■elf,  an<l  affirming  that  with  blind  enersy.  In  short, 
—  to  go  back  jtt  once  more  to  Bishop  *Vil»on,  —  of 
these  two  excellent  rules  of  Bishop  Wilson's  for  a 
man's  guidanco :  **  Firstly,  never  go  acainst  the  beat 
fight  yon  have ;  secondly,  take  care  that  your  light 
be  not  darkness,"  we  English  have  followed  with 
praiseworthy  leil  the  first  rale,  but  we  have  not 
given  so  much  heed  to  the  second.  We  have  gone 
manfulty,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  and  the  rest  of  D^ 
according  to  the  best  light  we  have ;  but  we  have 
not  taken  enough  care  that  this  should  be  really  the 
beat  li^t  poMible  for  ua,  that  it  should  not  be  iiark- 
neas.  And,  our  honesty  being  very  great,  conacienco 
has  whispered  to  us  that  the  Tight  we  were  following, 
our  ordinary  self,  wa*  indeed,  perhaps,  only  an  iu- 
fi-rior  self,  tinly  darkness ;  and  that  it  would  not  do 
to  impose  this  seriously  on  nit  the  world. 

But  our  beat  self  insjitres  faith,  and  is  capable 
of  aflbrding  a  serious  principle  of  authority.  For 
example:  We  are  on  our  way  to  what  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  hia  strong  sagactt;r,  tore- 
saw  and  admirably  described  as  "  a  revolution  by 
doe  course  of  k«."  This  is  undoubtedly —  if  we 
are  (till  lo  live  and  crow  and  this  famous  nation 
t*  not  to  sta.gnBte  and  dwindle  away  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  perish  miserably  in  mere 
anarchy  and  confusion — what  we  are  on  the  way 
to.  Gntat  changes  there  must  be,  for  a  revolution 
cannot  accomplish  itself  without  great  changes  ;  yet 
order  there  must  be,  fbr  without  order  a  revolution 
cannot  accomplish  itself  by  due  coune  of  law.  So 
whatever  bring*  risk  of  tumult  and  disorder,  mul- 


titudinous processions  io  the  streets  of  our  crowded 
towns,  multiiudinoiia  meetings  in  their  public  places 
and  parks.  —  demonstrations  pcrfi^ctly  unnuces- 
aary  in  the  present  course  of  our  afiurs.  —  our  best 
self,  or  right  reason,  plninly  enjoins  us  to  prohibit. 
It  enjoin!  us  to  encoungc  and  uphold  the  occupants 
of  the  e.iecutive  power,  whoever  they  may  be,  in 
firmly  prohibiting  them.  But  it  does  this  clcarij 
nnd  resolutely,  and  is  thus  a  real  principle  of  au- 
thority, because  it  diiei  it  with  a  frtio  conscience ; 
because  in  thus  provisionnlly  strengthening  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  it  knows  that  it  \*  not  <loing  this 
merely  to  enable  Sir  Thomas  B.iteson  to  atfirm 
himself  as  against  Mr.  Bradlaujh,  or  the  Rev.  W. 
Cissel  lo  afiirm  himself  as  against  both.  It  knows 
that  it  is  slablishing  the  Slale,  or  organ  of  our  col- 
lective best  self,  of  our  national  right  reason ;  and  it 
h.u  the  tfsiiniony  of  conscience  that  it  u  stabljshing 
the  State  on  behalf  of  wh.itever  grunt  changes  are 
nee<leil,  just  as  much  as  qn  behalf  of  order;  stati- 
lishing  it  to  deal  just  as  siriugenllv,  wh*-n  the  time 
comes,  with  Sir  Thomas  Batei>on's  t'rotestant  itacen- 
dency,  or  with  tbo  Itov.  W.  Cwser*  totrv  education 
of  bis  rhildrcn,  as  it  deals  with  Mr.  firadlnugh's 
street-processions. 

But  I  know  that  in  theso  humble  speculations  of 
mine  I  am  watched  by  redoubtable  adversaries ;  anil 
—  not  having  the  safegunnf  of  a  philo^nphv  with 
principles  coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate, 
and  derivative  —  it  behooves  me  (owalk  with  great 
caution.  So  I  must  tike  a  little  mora  time  to  show 
in  somewhat  fuller  detail  the  ditTerent  wa^'s  in  which 
light,  that  new  prinuiple  of  authority  which  culture 
tuppliea  to  us,  may  have  a  real  practical  operation 
upon  our  national  tile  and  society. 


SIR  JOHN'S  TROUBLES. 
IN  foi;r  chaptkrs.  —  cnaPTER  iv. 
Whb.i  Sir  John  Milson  left  home  to  go  to  Ken- 
sington that  morning,  he  did  not  wish  or  inli>nd  to 
deceive  his  wife,  or  to  toll  her  an  untruth.  He  was 
bound  in  honor,  as  he  conceived,  to  respect  the 
secret  which  his  old  friend  hail  intrusted  him  with, 
and  he  waa  anxious  to  do  a  kind  torn  lo  two  roung 
women  who  were  somewhat  dull,  very  lonely,  quito 
young,  and  nnturully  very  anxioua  to  ace  somttbiiig 
of  London.  Had  ho  been  a  man  careless  of  appear- 
ances, he  would  havo  walked  out  in  open  noonday 
with  cither,  or  both  of  these  cirls,  utterly  defiant  of 
what  people  might  say  or  think.  If  he  had  been 
'ho  rather  glorias  in  a  certain  kind  of  reputa- 
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tion,  be  would  only  have  been  loo  delighted  ti 
'icn  cause  for  surmises  and  jokca,  which, 
ining  the  charartcrs  of  tlie  Miss  Kaliers.  would 
have  been  utterly  untrue.  But  Milson  wns  none  of 
these.  Ho  wns  a  true-heartod,  loyal  gtniteman, 
anxious  to  do  his  best  towards  those  intrusted  to  his 
care,  and  yet  determined  not  to  tell  that  which 
Colonel  Labor  bad  insisted  should  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  Hitherto  he  had  been  exceedingly 
cautious,  notwitlistanding  the  bints  and  innuendoea 
of  tradesmen  and  others  whom  he  had  employed,  or 
of  those  who  ha<1  seen  the  letlera  addressed  to  him 
at  the  club  in  a  tally's  band.  But  on  a  Monday  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  before  the  ftower-showa  and 
the  concerts  begin  to  attract  risitori,  the  Crystal 
Palnce  ia  not  a  very  likely  place  at  which  any  one 
moving  in  "  sociely  "  is  likely  lo^eet  hia  firicnds. 
Accordingly,  when  it  was  at  last  resolved  that  tho 
young  lady  who  w|>  indisposed  should  remain  at 
home,  and  the  govomcs*  remain  to  nurse  her.  Sir 
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John  Bfrreed  to  take  tlie  sinter  dovn  to  Sjrdenhain, 
and  full  like  a  ia%n  about  to  do  a  good  action  wben 
he  started  to  walk  with  her  to  the  Keiuiogtoa  eta- 

Tbere  was  not  a  better  nor  a  kinder  heirtcd  wo- 
man in  London  than  Lady  Fantxlo,  so  much  bo,  tbit 
her  fricndj  and  relations  were  continuall]'  impocing 
apoa  her,  in  various  wajs.  Amonf^t  ouier  things 
she  was  noted  for,  was  the  fact  of  her  keepin);  a 
sort  of  house  of  call,  at  any  rate  about  lunubeon- 
honr.  for  all  the  )'Oung  lads  from  Eton,  Rugby,  and 
Harrow,  who  happened  to  be  up  in  London.  Many 
and  Bondrj  were  Ibe  youths  who  on  one  pretext  or 
another  found  their  way  to  Harley  Street  durine  the 
different  vacations,  and  who  invariably  lefl  "  Aunt 
Fantxle'a  "  a  sovereign  the  richer,  and  a  good  lun- 
cheon the  better,  after  the  short  sojourn.  The  dar 
Ijady  Milson  went  to  lunch  with  her  old  friend,  she 
found  no  less  than  three, verv  restless  noisy  yoang- 
Btors  there  beforehand,  and  Lady  Pantzle,  for  once 
in  her  life,  not  a  little  put  out  by  tbe  inopportune 
coincidence  of  such  different  persona  coming  to  her 
honse  on  the  same  day.  "  1  reftlly  cannot  help 
she  explained  to  Aame    "  "      "' 
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fc>r  Easter,  and  her  nephew  is  also  spending  his  holi- 
days with  them,  Thi/mominei  witliout  giving  me 
the  slightest  warning,  she  sent  tbe  three  lads  over  to 
spend  the  day  with  me,  as  she  had  gone  to  show 
Windsor  to  some  French  friends  who  arc  in  London. 
It  is  really  too  bad.  1  must  keep  my  eye  on  the 
beys  all  the  day,  and  send  them  back  in  charge  of 
tbe  footman  at  night.  They  will  ut  quiet  enough 
when  we  are  in  the  carriage,  but  what  can  we  do 
with  them  at  the  Royal  Academy  ?  They  will  get 
fidgety  before  we  have  been  there  half  an  hour, 
and  I  wanted  to  mabe  a  good  long  dny  of  it." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Lady  Milson,  "  1  will 
eome  to  lunch  with  you  on  Friday,  and  we  can  go 
then  to  tbe  exhibition  ;  let  us  take  your  nephews  to 
Ae.  Zoblo^cal  Gardens  to-day." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  AnnJe,"  replied  Lady  Fant- 
zlq;  "doyOD  want  me  to  leave  one,  if  not  two,  of 
the  boys  behind  in  the  bean'  pit  or  the  tigers'  cage  ? 
IT  there  is  mischief  to  be  had  anywhere,  or  if  there 
is  anything  to  be  done  which  ought  to  be  left  un- 
done, the  eldest  boy,  George,  is  certain  to  find  it 
out  utd  to  do  it.  I  quite  dread  the  responsibility  of 
taking  charge  of  him  and  his  brother  even  for  these 
few  houra.  If  I  had  not  to  p>  out  this  evening,  I 
would  drive  about  London  until  dinner-time,  and  Uius 
keep  them  from  any  possible  roiscliief,  but,  as  it  is, 
my  boraea  conld  not  stand  the  work." 

*'  1  '11  tcU  you  what  we  11  do,"  suggested  Lady  Mil- 
son,  "  we  'U  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  can  drive 
to  the  Victoria  station ;  it  will  be'past  three  before 
we  get  to  Sydenham  ;  if  we  remain  a  couple  of 
hours  there  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  boys  out  of 
mischief  in  the  groands,  and  by  the  time  we  get 
back  to  London  it  will  be  late  enough  to  send  the 
lads  back  to  your  sister's." 

It  was  thus  agreed  that  their  afternoon  should  be 
■pent  in  keeping  these  wild  youths  ouiet  by  taking 
them  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  thither  ihey  re- 
paired, stopping  on  their  way  at  the  India  House  in 
Victoria  Street,  where  Lady  Milson  left  a  message 
for  Sir  John,  to  say  that  she  was  not  gmng  to  the 
National  Gallery,  but  that  he  would  find  her  at  the 
Crj-stal  Palaoe  udtil  balfpaat  five. 

Scboolbovs  seem  to  have  an  fztraordinary  facility 
of  getting  nangry  at  all  time*.  Two  hours  after 
eating   £ey  are   invariably  ready  again  foe  food. 


Lady  Fantxle  knew  this,  and,  partly  from  her  baMl- 
ual  wish  to  please  every  one,  piutly  owing  to  her  de- 
sire that  the  boys  should  not  get  into  mischief  whilst 
under  her  charge,  she  prtmosed,  shortly  allcr  they 
arrived  at  Sydenham,  loduking  her  nephews  in  a 
modest  repast  of  ices  and  tuscuits,  although  little 
more  than  two  hours  had  passed  since  they  bad  risen 
from  her  abundantly  provided  luncheon-table  in 
Harley  Street.  To  tlua  Lady  Milson  agreed,  and  the 
whole  party  turned  into  tbe  refreshment-rooms,  and 
aat  down  at  one  of  the  marble-topped  tables  which 
always  look  so  cool  and  inviting  in  tbe  hottest 
weather.  There  were  not  many  persons  present  at 
tbe  time,  but  amongst  them  was  a  couple  who  seemed 
to  be  laughing  very  heartily  at  something.  The  la- 
dy, who  had  tier  Mce  turned  towards  Lady  Fant- 
zle's  party,  was  young,  handsome,  a  very  decided 
brunette,  with  very  fine  black  eyea,  and,  although 
well,  somewhat  over-dressed.  lie  gentleman  had 
his  back  to  the  new-comers ;  presently  he  turned 
round,  and  Sir  Jtjin  and  Lady  l^lsou  looked  at 
each  other. 

No  matter  how  innocent  or  upright  in  bis  acts  and 
intentions  a  man  may  be,  to  find  nimaelf  In  the  po- 
sition which  Sir  John  did,  could  hardly  prove  other 
than  awkward  in  the  extreme.  He  had  left  home 
in  the  morning,  telling  his  wife  that  he  was  going 
into  the  City  on  business,  and  expresaing  great 
doubts  whether  he  would  have  time  to  meet  her 
even  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  in  Trafalgar 
Square ;  and  here  she  finds  him,  not  only  takine  his 
ease  at  tbe  Crystal  Puhice,  but  accompanied  bj  a 
young,   good-looking,   and   somewhat   over-dressed 

Sirl.  The  very  £ictof  finding  bim  how  and  where 
le  did,  added  to  her  already  excited  suspicions 
about  tiiB  check-book,  was  eitougb  to  nuke  her 
think  that  Sir  John  had  private  amusements  and 
companionship  wbich,  to  a  wife,  must  be  the  re- 
verse of  pleasing.  However,  Annie  was  not  a  wo- 
man to  let  others  see  that  she  suspected  hidden 
rocks.  To  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  expression, 
she  always  wwhed  her  dirty  linen  at  home.  Sbe 
was,  moreover,  a  woman  of  great  presence  of 
mind,  and  so  a  moment's  reRection  made  her 
equal  to  the  present  emergency.  "I  see,"  said 
sbe  to  Lady  Pantzle,  in  tbe  coolest  way  poaaible, 
"that  Sir  John  has  been  victimiaed into  bring- 
ing one  of  these  Miss  Smiths  out  to  see  this  place. 
I  'D  go  and  ipeak  to  hint ;  fM  if  he  brings  her  over 
here  she  11  bother  you  fearfully."  And  to  the  place 
in  wbich  ber  husband  was  sitting  she  went,  truttiiv 
with  good  reason  to  Lady  Pantile's  short-dghted- 
nesR,  that  the  way  in  which  sbe  treated  her  bus- 
band's  companion  might  not  be  seen  by  the  old  lady. 
"  I  have  saved  your  reputation  with  Lady  Pant- 
de,"  she  whispered  to  Sir  John,  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  manner  which  he  had  never  seen  ber  assume  be- 
fore in  his  life;  "  don't  disgrace  me.  I  have  said 
that  your  companion  is  a  Miss  Smith,  the  daughter 
of  a  friend  of  ouia ;  keep  up  the  untruth  for  tb« 
present,  at  least. ' 

During  this  short  speech  she  never  once  looked  at 
poor  Miss  Paber,  who  sat  wondering  who  the  lady 
with  tho  stem  manner  could  be;  why  Sir  John, 
who  had  until  now  been  so  gav  and  pleasant,  seemed 
so  much  put  out ;  and  what  the  mysterious  whisper- 
ings  could  be  about.  Tbe  young  lady  little  thought 
that  she  was  tbe  innocent  cause  of  very  serious  mis- 
understandings between  a  oonple  that  had  lived 
happily  together  for  thirty  yeara.  Sir  Jdka  went 
over  to  speak  to  Lady  Fantzle,  said  sometliinK  about 
being  luuupered  with  a  young  lady  who  had  never 
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been  in  I^ndon  before,  and  tlien  returned  to  liis 
(huge,  but  in  no  tuootl  for  enjoving  any  nwi«  bia 
dijat  the  CrjUsl  Palace.  Mias  FxMr  saw  M  once 
that  (omething  had  gons  wrong,  and  heraelf  pro- 
posed that  thej^  ahoulu  retara  to  l«wn  at  an  early 
boor.  Poor  girl,  her  enjoyment  for  that  day  was 
eaiifflr  f^nv. 

Sir  Xibn,  after  seeing  hi*  cbai^  to  the  door  of 
ber  borne  at  KeniiDgton.  and  miiklng  tome  bxcum 
for  sot  gnng  in,  went  to  bis  club,  anu  .ordering  din- 
ttt,  nt  down  to  think  over  how  he  bad  better  gel 
out  of  the  men  which  bia  friend'^  folly  had  got  bim 
into.  Sboold  he  at  once  go  home  and  tell  Annie 
ibe  whole  story '/  That  would  t>e  tbe  plainest, 
fdcit,  and  most  certain  mode  of  procedure ; 
woalJ  it  not  be  betrayal  of  the  confidence  placed  in 
bin  by  Culonel  T^ber  ?  Tbe  latter  had  made  it  a 
pvlieular  condition  tbat  Lady  Milson  should  know 
■rathing-  of  bis  story,  and  would  it  be  right  to  betray 
Lim?  And  yet  how  else  could  he  satisfy  his  wife 
Ibtl  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  bis  conduct  V  He 
knew  Annie  was  a  woman  of  sense,  and  yet  appear- 
URs  were  so  very  mucb  a^nst  him,  tbat  be  could 
inilyeksr  up'hia  conduct  by  telling  her  the  wbole 
Iralh.  ind  this  iraa  exactly  what  he  could  not  do. 
And  ytt "  something  "  had  to  be  done,  —  but  what  7 
ii  be  »t  at  dinner,  old  Colonel  Duckson  (a  bache- 
lor gf  nity-Gre,  with  tbe  pursuits  of  a  very  wild 
foonj;  man  of  twenty-tour,  and  who  believed  bim- 
idf  10  be  barely  in  the  prime  of  tife)  came  and  aat 
down  by  Sir  John,  joking  him  in  a  winking,  sort  of 
**y  about  the  "  good-lotSiinf  young,  party  "  he  had 
Mn  him  with  near  the  Keneington  staUon  that 
norning.  Duckaon  lived  in  Kensington,  and  from 
•tut  be  Mid  it  would  seem  that  be  knew  full  well 
dut  Mibon  often  vinted  tbat  part  of  London,  of 
KMfK  pring  bim  credit  for  a  very  different  inten- 
tion from  tbe  real  one  whicb  led  him  there. 

Bat  although  worried  and  annoyed  at  the  stupid 
jokes  of  tbe  old  boy.  Sir  John  felt  still  more  angry 
TfatD  he  reflected  that  what  Colonel  Duckson  knew 
m  invariably  and  very  quickly  imparted  to  all  the 
OtitBtal  Club,  as  well  as  to  the  leadins  member* 
k  du:'  great  Anglo-IndiaD  colony  whlcb  inhabits 
the  soatbem  parti  of  Tyburnia  and  tbe  northern 
put!  of  Kensington.  He  fett  certain  tbat  before  a 
■ontb  wai  orer  tbe  very  name  of  the  terrace,  and 
ibe  nnmber  of  tbe  house  which  the  unsuspecting 
Ilia  Faben  inhalHled,  would  be  known,  talked  oi; 
•odfanTimed  ia  every  house  in  London,  of  whicb 
tbe  lent  was  paid  by  a  retired  Indian  military 
man  or  a  peiuioned  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
fierrice.  He  was  therefore  all  tbe  more  convinced 
that  it  itas  high  time  "  sometliing  "  should  be  done, 
ud  yet  when  ha  left  tbe  club  be  was  as  unde- 
eiiUd  at  ever  what  to  do.  He  put  off  the  hour  of 
piJBg  borne  aa  long  a»  be  possibly  could.  He  read 
ud  reread  tbe  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  that  evening 
■tlil  be  knew  it  all  by  heart.  He  then  took  up  tbe 
Globe,  n«  what  that  organ  bad  to  aay  agiuint  Ur. 
Br^lbt  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and  by  way  of 
being  impartial  be  then  read  what  the  Evening  Star 
kid  to  say  on  the  other  side.  At  last  the  club  b«- 
p»  to  empty,  and  aa  he  had  no  poaible  excuge  for 
nMaiaing  longer  In  it,  he  betook  himself  home,  hop~ 
ia;  dut  the  scene  which  be  anticipated  with  Annie 
•Mill  be  deferred  until  tbe  morrow. 

**  iba  Lady  Hilaon  gone  to  bed  yet?  "  were  the 
btt  voids  be  ottered  to  the  servant  who  let  him 
in.  and  be  put  that  qnettion  in  as  nncooceraed  a 
tee  » it  was  potsible  for  him  to  asaume. 

'  Her  ladyship  started  for  Brighton,  Sir  John,  by 


the  SSO  train.  She  Iward  of  her  sister  being  taktn 
very  ill,  and  said  that  I  was  to  give  you  this  letter," 
WHS  tlie  reply  of  the  butler,  who,  although  perfetlly 
respectful  in  his  manner,  seemed  to  know,  by  in- 


who  felt  as  if  the  home  of  the  last  thirty  yeart  had 
been  broken  down  at  a  blow.  "  Gone  to  Brighton," 
he  asked  again. 

"  Yea,  Sir  John.  Her  ladyship  came  homo  about 
seven  o'clock,  said  she  had  heard  of  tbe  sudden  ill- 
ness of  her  sister,  and  did  not  know  where  you  were 
to  be  found,  so  I  was  to  give  you  this  letter  when 
you  came  home." 

The  letter,  which  Sir  John  opened  when  he  got 
to  his  study,  was  not  a  very  long  one,  but  it  con- 
tained an  enclosure  which  annoyed  him  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  letter  itself. 

After  what  I  aaw  to-day,  yon  will  not  be  surprised  at 
rnr  leaving  yonr  house,  whioh  1  feel,  as'  you  ridsi,  can 
no  lonj^r  be  mj  home.  I  go  down  lo  Brifrliton.  and 
will  eend  you  my  address  when  I  get  lndginK*.  When 
people  nf  our  ago  separate,  the  l«s  scandal  il  ia  done 


nol,  and  aball  not,  uitor  a  word  of  reproach  ;  nor  do  I 
wluh  to  write  you  a  scnsntional  tetter  lo  alteiapt  to  recall 
you  lo  whsl  yon  once  wure.  Wlien  sfier  being  married 
more  than  thirty  yean,  n.  hasband  behaves  as  yon  have 
done,  he  muit  do  ao  with  his  eyea  open.  Tbe  enrlosAl 
I  found  lo^ay  on  the  hall  table.  1  opened  it  without 
thinking  what  I  was  doing,  and  find  it  mnHmu  what  I 
have  for  lome  lime  bslf  auipectcd,  and  what  lOHJay  at 
tbe  Crystal  Fatace  showed  me  was  the  cose.  I  shall  not 
say  another  word.  •    u 

The  eitcloaure  was  written  in  a  lai^  businen-Uke 
hand,  and  ran  aa  follows  :  — 

39,  Litde  Bride  Street,  W.  C. 
Hay  13,  1865. 
WestSBX  nmu  MiLSOK. 

Sir.  We  a™  [natmctod  by  our  client,  Mr  John  West- 
ern, of  U,  East  Square,  Kensington,  lo  inform  you  that 
he  baa  bad  several  complsinti  from  hi)  tenants  in  East 
Terrace  letpecling  the  lailies  for  whom  his  houro.  No.  6, 
kast  Terrace,  was  taken  in  your  name.  Mr.  Western 
wiia  not  aware  at  the  time  you  took  tbe  houiio  that  yon 
did  not  intend  to  inhabit  It  yoanelf.  He  hni  found  ont 
that  neither  of  the  ladies  who  do  live  there  ia  your  wifb, 
and  ibi^refore,  without  going  further  into  tbe  question, 
bcKi  that  you  will  consider  the  agraemenl  whicb  was 
signed  between  yon  for  your  three  years'  tenancy  of 
house  BS  null  and  void,  and  that  vou  will  vaotte  ths 
same  with  as  Ihtte  delay  as  posaible.  We  are  further 
insCTDcted  lo  state  that,  unlesa  we  receive  from  yon 
within  three  days  from  this  date,  a  written  engagement 
to  vacate  the  awd  house  on  or  before  the  25ih  proximo, 
we  are  directed  to  proceed  againet  you  in  an  action  of 
ejectment,  but  trust  you  will  aave  us  the  necessity  of  so 
doing.    This  without  prejudice. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  mnat  obcilicnt  Servants, 

Solicitors  for  Mr.  Wostem. 
To  Major-Oenersl  Sir  John  Milson,  K.  C.  B. 

"  Pleasant,  indeed,"  groaned  Sir  John  to  Iiimself, 
after  he  had  read  the  two  letters ;  "  pleasant,  indeed, 
to  have  all  this  worry,  not  being  myself  in  the  verv 
least  to  blame,  but  for  having  put  myself  very  muc a 
out  of  the  way  in  order  to 'serve  a  friend.  What  ia 
to  be  done  ?  " 

Sir  John  was  not  only  not  a  selfish  man.  but  was 
one  who  generally  aaw  quickly  what  was  his  line  of 
dnty,  and  never  hesitated  to  go  through  witb  it. 
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va  perfectly  innocent  of 
only  ask  one  tbing  of  jo 


however  diMgreesble  it  might  be.  In  the  present 
inBtance  his  d«votioa  to  hia  fi'ienii,  and  hii  determi- 
nation not  to  betray  the  secret  intrusted  to  him,  h&d 
broken  np  his  home,  and  would  very  loon  make  him 
a  byword  in  the  Kxiiety  in  which-he  moved.  To  be 
more  than  auBpetiWd  at  sixty  yetin  of  age  of  doing 
that  which  woulil  be  condumneil  in  a  married  man 
of  twenty,  and  to  be  accused  of  what  lie  never  was 
guilty  of,  were  enough  to  annoy  the  beat^tempere'l 
.of  men.  Sir  John  had,  in  point  of  fflct,  made  him-, 
■elf  a  martyr  for  an  old  friend ;  he  had  incurred  thu 
odium  of  wasting  the  savin<TS  of  hit  loni;  Indian 
service,  and  of  vrronging  his  i^ift:  in  a  way  for  which 
there  could  be  no  excuse,  both  of  which  accuMtiont> 
were  equally  unjust.  He  slept  over  the  matter,  and 
could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  Ijondon 
house  was  the  proper  place  for  his  wife  to  live  in, 
and  that,  until  maiters  were  cleared  up  between 
them,  be  would  vacate  their  comfortable  home,  and 
try  to  induce  her  to  take  up  her  abode  io  town. 
He  therefore  at  once  wrote  to  her  to  that  effect, 

"  However  much  appearances  may  be  ngninst  me. 
when  t  say,  on  my  word  of  honor,  that  I 
■  '  bat  you  suspect.  I  will 
Come  back  here  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  As  it  seems  your  determi- 
nation thnt  wfl  should  aeparat^,  I  am  the  one  who 
ought  to  leave  our  home.  T  don't  wonder  at  what 
ydu  have  done,  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  suspend  your 
judgment  until  I  have  time  to  write  a  letter  and 
roceive  an  answer  from  India,  when  I  pledite  mj'self 
that  yon  will  find  me  perfectly  innocent  c^  anythine 
but  a  somewhat  inconsiderate  consent  to  a  very  fool- 
ish requvst." 

To  Colonel  Laber  he  wrote  differently.  After 
giving  him  an  exact  account  of  all  that  bad  hap- 

Kned,  be  concludetl  by  beg^ng  that  at  any  rate  to 
I  own  wifa  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  tell  all  about 
the  two  young  ladies  whose  guardianship  he  had 
undertaken.  "It  is  utterly  imponible  for  me  to 
remain  silent  under  the  piesent  imputation  cast 
upon  me,"  lie  went  on  to  say,  "  and  ^ou,  my  dear 
I.>aber,  are  the  only  man  who  can  relieve  me  firim 
it  Even  if  you  object  to  the  world  at  large  know- 
ing that  these  girls  are  your  illegitimate  daugliters, 
surely  It  would  do  you  no  harm,  and  the  young 
ladies  a  vast  desd  of  good,  if  at  any  rate  one  lady 
waa  actjuainled  with  them,  and  could  tender  them 
the  amstance  and  advice  which  only  one  of  their 
own  sex  can  offer.  If  you  agree  to  my  telling  Annie 
all  the  history  of  which  I  have  harl  for  some  montlis 
the  exclusive  knowledge,  telegraph  to  me  the  word 
'  yes ' ;  if  j-ou  still  adhere  to  your  determination  of 
keeping  the  whole  affair  secret,  the  word  *  no'  will 
acquaint  me  with  your  decision.  But  in  the  event 
of  your  persevering  in  the  lattrr  coune,  I  must  ask 
j-ou  to  find  another  guardian  for  your  girls,  fbr  I 
must  leave  Enzland  fur  good.  I  cannot  remain  in 
this  country  to  De  pointed  at  as  an  old  root,  who  nt 
■izty  year*  of  age  is  failhlcss  to  hit  own  wife,  and 
has  taken  in  his  old  age  to  a  course  of  lifb  of  whiLd 
he  was  innocent  during  his  married  youth  andjiHme' 
of  life.  I  will  kect  your  secret  if  yon  desire  it,  but 
it  must  be  M  an  exile." 

Mitson  had  so  much  experience  of  his  wife's  good 
sense,  that  he  was  hardly  surprised,  although  groatly 
pleased,  when  she  wrote  him  fVom  Brighton  that  bn< 
word  was  quite  sufficient  for  her,  and  that  she  would 
return  to  London,  take  up  her  abode  a^n  wiih 
him,  and  wait  for  the  reply  to  the  letter  of  which  be 
spoke.     "  Whatever  happens,"  she  wrote,  "  I  will 


never  be  the  Bnt  to  create  a  scandal  when  yon  as- 
sure roe  that  yon  are  not  guilty  of  what  the  wra-ld 
charges  on  you.  I  will  not  only  return  Io  town,  but 
it  would  be  better,  if,  for  a  time,  we  wera  to  silence 
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mystery  will  be  cleared  up." 

And  it  won  cleared  up.  The  telegram  from  Colo- 
nel Laber  only  reached  London  a  week  before  bis 
letlcr,  but  it  contained  the  word  "  yes."  and  that 
very  aftomoon  Sir  John  and  I>ady  MiUon  drove 
[lown  to  Kensington  and  brought  back  the  two  girls 
and  their  governess  to  dinner.  The  Miss  Fabers 
now  go  everywhere  with  Ijuly  Mil*on,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  she  has  written  to  their  fiitber  to  say  that 
if  he  will  come  home,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  sav- 
ins mare  money  for  their  w»,  her  husband  and  hcr- 
seFf  will  adopt  the  girls  during  their  life,  and  make 
tbifm  their  heirs  when  they  die.  At  any  rate,  tba 
colonel  —  now  mRJoivgeneral  —  is  coming  home, 
for  his  naitiK  is  "  up "  for  election  at  tbe  Oriental 
Club,  and  Sir  John  Uilson  is  ten  year*  a  younger 
man  than  be  was  six  months  aga  He  is,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  had  tbe  untimely  meeting  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  not  taken  place,  he  would  not  eveo 
yet  be  rid  of  his  troubles  ;  fbr  he  never  would  have 
persuaded  his  old  friend  to  allow  him  to  tell  Lady 
Mllson  the  very  foolish  secret  of  which  he  waa  the 
unwilling  recipient,  and  the  still  mwe  unwilling 
gnardian. 


OLD-NEW    JOKES. 

"  TiiRRR  is  nothing  new  under  tbe  ann,"  and  that 
well-used  remark  was,  probably,  itself  without  nov- 
elty when  it  became  part  of  the  chronicle  from 
which  we  derive  it.  There  is  notiiing  now  under 
the  ton,  not  even  onr  jokes,  nor  our  fairy  stories, 
nor  our  legends.  They  all  come  to  ii«,  more  or  less, 
from  the  East.  Tbe  story  of  Autfdiitryon,  of  Ju> 
piter,  and  Alcmena  is  the  variation  of  an  old  Hin- 
doo romance,  which  tells  how  a  deity  of  tlie  dynas- 
ties before  Olympus  put  on  mortal  thi^,  and, 
assuming  the  ontwaril  appearance  of  a  wamor-cbief 
who  was  engaged  in  battle  far  away  from  home, 
entered  the  absentee's  household  as  its  lawful  lord, 
and  passed  off  the  mistress  of  tbe  bouae  as  his  law- 
ful  Isdy.  In  cither  legend,  the  true  matter,  when 
be  descends  in  his  proper  person  within  bi*  own 
circle,  and  finds  who  has  usurped  his  authority 
there,  expresses  his  most  grateful  sense  <^  die  hooor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  him. 

And  then,  "  little  children,"  do  not  lay  the  flat- 
tering nnction  to  yoar  young  imaginabons  thai 
Cinderella  was  invented  in  these  later  days,  lor 
your  especial  delighL  Tbe  story  ol  tbe  Uttle  maid 
and  her  class  slipper  is,  literally,  as  old  as  the  Pyr- 
amids. Tbe  author  who  charraed  our  childhood 
with  the  exquisite  le^nd  b^nninf;  with  "  Once 
upon  a  time,  had  no  idea  that  the  time  rvfcrred  to 
the  period  when  Rgypt  told  the  hour  by  her  water- 
clocks.  When  Rouini  set  "  Utia  volla  'tra  u»  Jle" 
and  put  in  something  more  exquisite  «till  to  the 
text  "JVnn  pii  metla,"  fbr  Madame  Colbran,  jost 
half  a  century  ago.  be  had  little  idea  that  the  real 
scene  of  the  story  lay,  not  in  the  old  castle  of  Don 
Magnifleo  and  the  oountTy  test  of  Don  Rainiro,  but 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  before  the  fint  lUuioses 
was  king.  The  whole  romance  belongs  to  a  lady 
called  Rhodope,  and  .she,  the  undouhte>lly  original 
Cinderella,  lies  buried,  it  is  said,  beneath  the  oldest 
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of  the  Fynitnidsl  This  fMCihouM  bemiggMtivo  to 
summer  UMirbCs  in  scHrch  of  nn  object. 

It  is  fingular  to  Gnil  how  soon  ^torira  bttcanio  oU, 
even  in  skHj  times.  Bven  the  exclninatiou  of  "  Joe 
Millerl"  to  indic&te  a  venenilile  joke,  is  as  old  in 
Eenie,  if  DM  in  Kouiid,  a*  the  d»y«  of  the  fnthcr  of 
Alex&nder  the  GreaL  Whfn  Philip  wns  the  M.we- 
ilonian  king,  them  wa«  a  club  of  iviia  in  Athens 
which  met  once  a  week,  not  in  the  tnvem.  but  the 
tem^e  of  Hkit'iiIiw.  They  had  suu'li  a  fuvoriible 
opinion  of  their  own  pjwera,  that  they  chronifleU 
ail  their  own  joke»,  and  kinj^  sent  to  borrow  the 
book  —  ''The  Book  of  the  iiixty,"  it  was  called, 
from  the  uutnbur  of  the  muniben  -r-  when  they 
were  d«prened  by  the  turd  of  politic*,  or  by  their 
own  humon^  and  stood  to  need  of  a  laugh  and  'M 
refrethinK  influence*. 

Very  many  "gooil  things"  must  have  been  en- 
tered in  this  proio-jeat  M>ok,  tliouKh  wo  do  not 
know  what  ihey  were.  For  a  time  they  served  the 
parpose  of  "diners-out,"  and  of  men  who  carried  no 
wit  about  with  them,  save  what  was  contained  in 
their  memory  of  the  wit  of  others.  The  volume, 
however,  hecame  ao  familiar  through  itx  contents 
being  circulated  abroad,  viud  voce,  that  the  hearers 
at  l&*t  got  weary  of  it,  and  whenever  a  dull  fellow 
sought  Ui  derive  rame  brilliancy  by  repeating  one 
of  the  oil-told  stories,  he  was  met  by  a  general  cry 
of  "Cohm,  that's  an  old  Sixty!"  And  our  best 
jukes  are  pretty  well  aa  old  as  the  volume  in  ques- 
tion. Fur  example,  we  ascribe  to  Theodore  Hook 
the  merit  of  miscnievous  originality  in  the  "  Beroen 
Street  Hoax,"  whereby  ha  lirought  a  thousand  or 
two  of  people,  beudes  horses  and  carnages,  into  one 
Btreel,  and  making  towards  one  bouse,  at  one  and 

iu  tliij  mutter  bolooga  to  one  Ciphisodorus, 
vertiscd  fur  thousancli  of  day-laborers  to  repair  to  a 
certain  street  in  Egypt,  at  a  certain  hour.  This 
wag  enjoyed  from  a  secure  hiding-place  all  the 
"  lua  "  he  expected  from  witni'saing  the  confusion 
in  a  narrow  xtruet  caused  by  crowds  of  disappolnlvd 
men  llghtloj;  their  way  out  against  crowds  of  hope- 
ful men  Bghiing  their  way  in. 

There  la  scarcely  a  modem  illustratioD  of  witty 
or  humorous  Irish  simplicity  which  ia  not,  at  leo'l, 
ai  old  •■  tbu  Platonic  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
Uierocles,  who  lived  five  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  At  that  early  period  men  laughed  at  the 
limplelon  who  resolved  never  to  go  into  the  water 
till  ne  had  learned  loswim;  orftt  him  who  wished 
bimKlf  M  speechless  as  the  sick  min  from  whom  be 
coutd  c^taia  no  repl^,  in  order  that  he  might  return 
the  inv^id's  Incivdity ;  or  at  that  other  who  at- 
Untptfld  to  keep  his  horse  alive  without  food,  and 
who  failed  just  at  the  moment  of  success  by  the 
obstinate  brute  dying.  Greeks  laughed,  long  before 
Irishinen,  at  tlieir  respectively  alleged  fellow-coun- 
try^un  who  carried  a  brick  about  as  a  sample  of 
tha  l-MMe  he  had  to  sell.  The  Hibernian  who 
■but  hi*  eyes  before  a  looking-glass,  that  be  might 
Mm  bow  he  looked  when  he  was  asleep;  who  bought 
a  crow,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  asertion  that  the 
binl  lived  a  couple  of  centuries;  who,  in  a  ship- 
wr^k,  dnng  to  an  anchor,  to  save  himself  from 
drowninr; ;  ami  who  remarked  to  a  friend  who  rea- 
sonably denied  the  asserted  fact  of  his  reported 
ileath.  that  tbs  fact  bad  been  vouched  for  by  one 
who  was  more  worthy  of  credit  than  he  who  denied 
it,  —  ilM  llibemiao  is  an  old  Greek  in  moilern 
guiaB.  and  the  Greek,  a*  in  the  storv  of  Amphit- 
ryon, I*  believed  to  be  indebted  to  a  Hindoo  predu> 


cesaor,  who  may,  probably,  turn  and  "  Chin,  chin .'" 
to  the  oritjin^l  iuventor  of  the  story  in  Pvkin ! 

Although  most  of  the  ancient  Greek  traits  of 
nmplii'ily  have  been  transferre<l  in  moilcni  tinus  to 
Irishmen,  the  Scots  Jiave  come  in  for  a  share,  not 
only  taking  the  joke,  but  naming  a  Scottish  indi- 
vidual as  the  hero  of  iL  One  of  Ihe  ancient  Btorics 
in  Ilicroelcii  is  thus  appropriated  in  the  north; 
'-  Duncan  ^PGirder  wanted  to  use  lus  mare,  by 
degrees,  to  live  without  meat,  and  jnst  as  he  bad 
put  her  on  a  straw  a  day,  the  poor  thing  died." 

This  is  the  Hicroclcs  story  which  wa-i  appropri- 
ated and  made  a  fablu  of  by  the  writer  who  is 
known  to  us  aa  JEaop,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
planted into  every  country  in  the  world.  There 
would  i-eilly  seem  to  be  nothing  new;  tramways 
ar»  found  m  Thebes  and   Memnbia ;   the   balloon 


emphia; 
I   in   idea   through  many  a  classical  story  ; 
^elliff 
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telegraph,  under  another  form,  flashed  intelligence 
from  one  district  to  another  of  the  ancient  world ; 
and  even  our  choicest  claa<ical  traditions  have  vari- 
iius  homc!".  When  Europeans  first  arrived  among' 
the  New  Zealdnders,  they  found  Hero  and  Leaiider 
a  local  legend,  with  the  slight  dilTerence  that  it  was 
the  ladv  who  dashed  through  the  flood  lo  meet  the 
dusky  lover,  who  quietly  held  the  lamp  to  guide 
her  to  the  trystinj;-place. 

There  is  noinetbing  very  singular  in  the  way  in 
which  errors  still  spring  up,  like  weeds,  on  the  spot 
where  the  original  seed  was  sown.  Not  many 
months  ago,  the  Times'  correspondent  in  Pud*  com- 
municated to  that  paper  tlie  translation  of  a  letter 
which  had  just  appeared  in  a  French  provincial 
journal,  as  an  illustration  of  tbe  aiinplicity  of  the 
modern  Gaul.  The  sample  whs  afforded  by  a  let- 
ter, idlegedly  written  by  a  soldier  in  hospital  to  bia 
colonel,  who  had  aent  Co  the  invalid  the  news  of  his 
lather's  deatli.  The  soldier's  epialle  was  to  this 
efTect :  ■'  Colonel ;  I  thank  you  for  tbe  death  of 
my  father.  It's  an  accident,  like  any  other;  let 
us  hope,  however,  that  it  will  have  no  bad  con- 
sequence*  1  have  just  broken  my  leg,  with 

which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  very  obe<llent 
servant  1 "  Now,  tliia  sample  of  modern  French 
simplicity  and  humor  ia  as  old  as  the  oldest  French 
jest-book,  and  that  will  give  it  an  age  of  several 
centuries. 

But  authors,  journalists,  and  critics  at  home 
occa«Dnally  err,  even  like  their  brethren  abroad. 
The  Examiner  recently  reviewed  a  book  called 
"  The  Campaigner  at  Home,"  by  Shiilei/.  In  that 
book  the  author  states  that  a  clergyman  —  a  friend 
of  hi* —  had  assured  him  that  be  had  recently  met 
with  a  sample  of  ignorance  which  had  sorely  dis- 
tressed liim.  Encountering  a  stranger  girl  in  bis 
parish,  tlia  clergyman  askeu  her  whose  child  she 
was ;  to  which  Eho  answered  that  she  was  "  the 
child  of  wrath";  and  on  bcln^  asked  where  she 
,wfts  born,  she  as  re.tdily  replied,  "  bom  in  sin." 
Now.-what  a  respectable  clergyman  relates,  to  an 
equally  respectable  author,  as  a  trait  of  his  recent 
experiences,  mutt  be  true ;  but  the  singularity  is, 
that  the  Examiner,  whose  critics  are  not  wanting  in 
acuteness  and  long  memories,  should  not  have  been 
aware  that  this  atory.  now  cited  by  it  aa  new,  ap- 
peared in  its  own  columns  between  forty  and  flilr 
yeare  ago.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  invention  of  it  i* 
due  to  the  felicitous  humor  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

There  is  a  ttory  toll  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
i*  represented  as  referring  to  a  litcrarv  frien<i,  who 
would  seem  to  have  lacked  tbe  u^'uiil  modesty  by 
which  literary  men  are  distinguished.     This  is  illus- 
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trated  by  Johnson's  remark  to  another  fKend 
"  Sir,  I  neTer  did  the  man  any  harm,  yet  he  teould 
read  bis  tragedy  tome!"  Aa  human  nature  has  been 
of  mjcb  the  aaine  qualitj'  in  all  agea,  it  is  possible 
tbat  this  anecdote  maj  lie  tra^  but  it  closely  re- 
■emblea,  with  a  difierence,  one  told  by  Horai^e,  of  a 
certain  Drusus,  vho  combined  the  very  opposite 
vocations  of  historian  and  money-lender.  This 
Druiui,  when  a  debtor  came  to  excuse  himself,  on 
tiie  "  gloomy  calends,"  for  not  having  prepared  to 
pay  principal,  or  perhaps  even  intercat;  used  to 
make  the  poor  wretch  sit  down,  and,  with  slavishly' 
outstretched  neck,  listen,  while  his  creditor  read 
aloud  to  him  hia  prosaic  passages  of  bbtory. 

If  old  jokes  thus  repeat  themselves,  old  customs, 
too,  have  a  wonderful  vitality.  In  Biiint's  "  Ves- 
tiges," we  find  that,  among  other  old  Italian  obseiV- 
ances,  that  of  dcmandio^  payment  of  debts  on  the 
first  of  every  month  is  retained  by  some  of  the  mod- 
era  Italians.  "  I  was  assured  by  a  Roman  gentle- 
man," says  Blunt,  "  with  very  great  feeling,  tbat 
the  epithet '  tiistes  catendas '  was  never  more  appli- 
cable to  the  calends  than  at  tbii  tDoment.' 

To  Dr.  Johnson,  by  his  bio^ipher;  to  Lord 
North,  by  Earl  Mount-Edgecumoe ;  and  to  Monk 
Lewis,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith  (in  his  >'  Encyclo- 
pisdia  of  Wit"i,  is  assigned  the  paternity  of  a  re- 
mark which  is  bcliered  to  be  as  old  as  the  Tudor 
period,  if  Dot  older.  According  to  some  chroniclers, 
an  acrobat  waa  going  through  some  thrillinj;  feats 
on  the  rope ;  according  to  others,  a  violinist  was 
performing  a  wonderful  achievement  on  his  inslra- 
ment;  according  to  Lord  Mount-Edsecumbe,  Cata- 
lani  was  performbg  a  (our  de  force  lo  vocaliiation, 
when,  to  the  comment  tbat  it  was  "  difficult,"  came 
the  r^ly,  " DifGcult I  I  wish  it  were  impossible!" 
Lord  North  waa  as  likely  to  have  made  such  a  reply 
aa  any  one.  Uo  had  more  practice  of  wit  than  he 
possessed  love  for  music ;  and  when  he  was  asked  to 
jwn  bis  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  "  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,"  be 
answered,  "  I  would  do  so  moat  readily  if  I  were 


tame  affliction  visited  his  old  political  opponent. 
Colonel  Barr^.  The  two  antagonists  were  brought 
&c«  to  fhce  with  each  other  in  the  Assembly  Booms 
at  Bath,  long  after  their  season  of  warbre  waa  over. 
Lord  North  was  the  wittier  man,  and  he  s^d  with 
great  readiness,  "  Colonel,  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see 
you  as  you  would,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  see  me, 
which  is  more  than  we  should  have  felt  or  sai<l  in  the 
old  days."  Something  like  this  ii  told  of  blind  old 
Madame  de  Defiand  and  a  friend  "  with  the  BiQ;ht- 
less  orbs";  and  there  is  a  French  (alleged)  origin 
to  many  of  our  good  stories.  The  question  is  not 
what  date  is  assigned  to  an  old  atoiy  now.  but  what 
is  the  date  of  the  oldest  recorded  edition  of  the 
story.  Only  the  other  day  *ome  prattn  waa  given' 
to  a  dissentmff  preacher  for  inventing  such  a  happy 
word  (infelicitoualy  called  so)  as  "  ingemination  " ; 
but  the  readers  of*^  Horace  Walpole  ktmw  that  the 
word  waa  uaed  by  him  in  bis  letters,  and  they  prob- 
ably think  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  be  admitted 
into  the  En^liih  language  than  the  "  anfractuosi- 
tiei "  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Some  stories,  doubtless,  repeat  themselves  acci- 
dentally. There  is  one  of  an  old  French  duke  who 
used  nightiv  to  visit  an  old  French  countess  to  play 
nicquet  with  her,  but  he  foaud  tliis  so  inconvenient 
m  winter,  as  he  had  to  return  home,  that  he  pro- 
posed marriage,  in  order   that  he  might  decently 


stay.  What  is  told  qT  him  subsequently  is  remark- 
ably like  the  following  story  in  "  RichardJlmiana  " : 
"  Verv  often  the  taste  of  perpetually  running 
after  diversions  it  not  a  mark  of  any  pleasure  taken 
in  them,  but  of  none  taken  in  ourselves.  This  sal- 
lying abroad  is  onlv  fhiiQ  uneasiness  at  home,  which 
is  in  every  one's  self.  Like  a  gentleman  who,  over- 
looking them  at  White's,  at  picquet,  till  three  or  fbnr 
in  the  morning,  on  a  dispute,  they  referred  to  him. 
When  he  protested  that  he  'knew  nothing  of  the 
game,'  '  Zounds  ! '  say  they,  '  and  sit  here  UU  thia 
time ? '  ■  Guntlemen,  I 'm  married  I*  '0,  air,  wo 
beg  pardon ! '"  It  was  so  with  the  French  duke : 
he  married  that  he  might  stay  at  home ;'  and  it  was 
just  then  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  abandon 
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If  a  brilliant  star  bo   olwerved  when  near   the 

boriion,  it  will  be  seen  to  present  the  beautifnl  phe- 
nomenon of  "  colored  scintillation."  TTie  colon  thm 
exhibited  exceed  in  purity  even  those  seen  in  the 
solar  spectrum  or  in  the  rainbow.  By  comparison 
with  them  the  light  which  flashes  from  the  mbv,  the 
'emerald,  the  sap^iira,  or  the  topaz,  appears  dull  and 
almost  earthy.  There  are  four  or  five  stars  which 
present  this  phenomenon  with  charming  distinctnesa. 
The  brilliant  Vega  in  the  constellation  Lyra,  which 
rarely  sets  in  our  latitude,  is  one  of  these-  At  mid- 
night in  winter,  and  earlier  with  the  approach  of 
spring,  this  splendid  steel-blue  star  may  be  seen  as 
it  skirts  the  southern  horizon,  scintillating  with  red, 
and  blue,  and  emerald  light.  Arcturus  twinkle*  yet 
more  brilliantly  low  down  towards  the  northeast  in 
our  spring  evenings.  Capella  is  another  notable 
scintJllator,  seen  low  down  towards  the  north  during 
the  summer  nights.  But  these,  tliougb  they  are  the 
most  brilliant  northern  stars,  ^t  shine  with  a  splen- 
dor far  inferior  to  that  of  Sirins,  the  famous  dog- 
star.  No  one  can  mistake  this  noble  orb  as  it  rises 
above  the  southern  horizon  in  our  winter  months. 
The  vivid  colors  exhibited  by  Sirins  as  it  scintillate:!, 
have  afforded  a  favorite  image  to  the  poets.  Homer 
compares  the  celestial  light  which  gleamed  from  the 
shield  and  helmet  of  Diomed  to  the  rays  r^  "  Sirins, 
the  star  of  autumn,"  which  "  shines  with  a  peculiar 
brilliancy  when  laved  bv  ocean's  waves';  and,  to 
pass  at  once  from  the  father  of  poetry  to  our  great- 
est modem  poet,  we  find  in  Tennyson's  "  Princess" 
the  same  image,  where  he  says  of  Arac  and  his 
brothers,  that  — 

Ilia  Bftt  BItIiu  ilKn  hw. 

It  is  difBcult  to  pcTsnade  one's  self  that  these  ever- 
ohanging  tints  do  not  reaUy  belong  to  the  stara.  But 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  they  are  caused  by  our 
own  atmosphere.  Unequally  warm,  unequally 
dense,  and  unequally  moist  in  its  various  strata,  the 
air  transmita  irregularlv  those  colored  rays  which 
together  nrod  uca  the  light  of  a  star.  Now  one  col- 
or prevula  over  the  rest,  and  now  another,  so  Aat 
the  star  appear*  to  change  color.  But  it  is  only 
low  down  towards  the  honion  that  these  changes 
take  place  to  their  flill  extent.  In  the  tropica, 
where  t^  air  is  more  unifbrm  in  texture,  so  to  speak, 
the  stars  do  not  ecintlliate  unless  they  are  quite 
close  to  the  horiaon,  ■'  a  circumstance,"  says  Bum- 
boldt,  "  which  give*  a  peculiarly  ealm  and  serene 
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chaiMtet  to  tha  eeleBti»l  depths  in  thoM  conn- 
biea." 

But  the  Btan  art  oot  wsnting  in  real  colon,  caased 
tv  peculivitifiB  in  the  quality  of  the  light  which 
wejr  emit  towards  ns.  In  tropicsl  conaCriM  the  col- 
on of  the  tUus  fbnn  a  verj  obvioui  and  &  very 
besutifat  phenomenon.  The  whole  heaven  Beems 
Mt  widi  vkriooBly  colored  gems.  In  our  latitudes, 
none  but  the  brighteetttara  exhibit  distinctly  marked 
eoloB  to  the  naked  eye.  Sirius,  Regulus,  and  Spica 
mi«  whita  *tars ;  Betelg«ux,  Aldebaran,  Arcturui, 
and  Antares  are  red ;  Proc jon,  Cnpella,  and  the 
Pole-star  are  yellow;  Castor  exhibits  a  slightly 
gieea  tint ;  while  Vega  and  Altair  are  bluiBh.  An- 
taica  which  we  have  deacribed  as  a  red  star,  pre- 
ieota  when  carefully  watched  a  greenish  scintillation 
to  peculiar  ai  to  have  early  attracted  the  notice  of 
artronomers.  llie  green  tint  of  Castor  had  been 
fband  to  arise  fh>m  the  lact  that  the  star  is  double, 
and  one  of  the  component!  green.  But,  for  a  long 
^dle,  powtrAil  iastrumeDtB  failed  to  exhibit  a  cnm- 
pMttoo  to  AnlATea.  At  length  General  Mitchell, 
with  th«  gi«at  tefiactor  of  the  Cincinnati  Obeerra- 
tonr;  detected  a  minute  greea  compnnion  to  this 
brilliant  red  star, —  the  Sirius  of  rea  stars  as  it  has 
been  termed. 

But  as  we  have  sud,  the  stais  which  present  dis- 
tinctly  marked  colon  to  the  naked  eye  m  our  lati- 
bidca,  are  few  and  flu-  between.  It  is  in  the  tele- 
scope that  our  observen  have  to  seek  for  a  full  view 
at  the  delicate  pheuomenon  of  colored  stais. 
When  a  survey  is  made  of  the  heavens  with  a  pow- 
eriol  telescope,  pecnliaritjes  well  worthy  of  careful 
attention  are  Tevealed  to  the  observer.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  no  stara  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
which  are  decidedly  bine  or  green.  The  ancients, 
also,  recognized  only  red  and  white  stars.  In  the 
telescope,  this  peculiarity  is  still  observable  when 
Bogle  Stan  only  are  looked  at.  We  meet  with 
some  telescopic  stars  the  depth  of  whpse  red  color 
ia  remarkable.  There  are  stars  of  a  fiery  red,  of  a 
deep  blaod^«d,  and  of  a  full  orange  color.  There  is 
a  well-knotrQ  starentitled  the  "garnet  star.'  And, 
in  tact,  every  variety  of  color,  Irom  white  through 
yellow  and  orange  to  a  deep  almost  dusky  red,  is 
met  with  ainone  the  single  nxed  stan.  But  there 
ia  no  instance  uroughout  the  whole  heavens  of  a 
MBKle  green,  blue,  or  violet  star. 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to  examine 
those  double,  triple,  and  multiple  stars,  the  observa- 
tion of  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  employ- 
ment* of  the  amateur  teleacopist- 

Amou0t  these  sj-s terns  we  meet  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  and  with  many  colors  which  ^are  not 
seen  in  the  rainbow,  such  as  lawn-color,  lilac,  gray, 
and  so  on.  ■'  The  attentive  ohaervation  or  the 
double  stais,"  writes  the  celebrated  Struve  (who 
detected  3,000  of  these  objects),  ■'  teaches  us  that 
be^dea  those  that  are  white,  all  the  colors  of  the 
apectfmn  are  to  be  met  with."  "  Here  we  have  a 
green  star  with  a  deep  blood-red  companion,  there 
an  orange  primary  accompanied  by  a  purple  or  in- 
digo-blna  satellite.  Wbitu  is  found  mixed  with  light 
or  dark  red,  purple,  ruby,  or  vermilion."  Some- 
linea  a  single  system  offers  at  one  view  many  dif- 
ferent colors.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  remarkable 
nonn  detected  by  Sir  John  Herschel  within  the 
BoDlWn  Cross.  It  is  compoted  of  no  less  than  110 
stars,  which,  seen  in  a  telescope  of  lufflcient  si^e, 
ar.  Herschel  tells  us,  like  "  a  oasket  of  variously 
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of  color,  that  we  may  tnce  the  piesence  of  a  law 

of  distribution,  if  such  exist. 

We  have  said  that  blue  stars  are  not  met  with 
ringly  in  the  heavens.  Among  double  stars  thev 
are  common  enouglj,  But  they  are  genemlly  small. 
When  the  larger  star  or  primary  is  not  white  it  is 
usually  either  red  or  yellow  ;  then  the  smaller  star 
—  or  satellite,  as  we  may  term  it  —  is  frequently 
blue  or  green.  But  this  is  so  far  frqm  being  a  law 
without  exception  that  the  more  common  cose  is  to 
find  both  ftars  similarly  tinted.  Amongst  596  bright 
"doubles,"  Struve  found  375  whose  components 
were  similarly  colored,  101  whose  components  pre- 
sented colors  belonging  to  the  same  end  i^  the 
spectrum,  and  only  120  in  which  the  colors  were 
totally  different. 

Amongst  double  stars  whose  components  are 
similarly  tinted,  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
white,  yellow,  or  red.  But  there  are  some  instances 
of  double  blue  stars  j  and  there  is  in  the  southern 
heavens  a  group  containing  a  rottltitude  of  stars,  all 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
blue  colors  seen  in  multiple  systems  are  due  to  the 
mere  effect  of  contrast.  In  some  cases  this  may 
happen,  however ;  or  at  any  rate  the  effect  of  con- 
trast may  intensify  the  colors  of  each  component  of 
a  "complementary  double."  There  is  one  very 
charming  instance  of  complementary  colors  in  a 
double  star  which  may  be  separated  with  a  teles- 
cope of  very  low  power.  We  refer  to  the  star 
Albireo  on  the  beak  of  the  Swan.  The  compo- 
nents of  this  star  are  orange  and  blue,  the  tints 
being  well  pronounced.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  one  of  the  components  is  hidden  the  other  still 
preserves  its  color,  though  not  quite  so  distinctly  as 
when  both  are  seen  together.  Another  "  comple- 
mentary double"  is  the  star  y  Andromeda.  The 
primarv  is  red,  the  smaller  star  gnen.  In  very 
powerful  telescopes  the  smaller  component  is  found 
to  be  itself  double,  and  donbts  exist  among  astron- 
omers whether  the  two  minute  components  of  the 
lesser  star  are  both  green,  or  one  blue  and  the  other 
yellow,  There  is  another  double  star  very  beanti- 
ful  in  a  powerful  telescope.  This  is  the  star  r 
Bootls,  on  the  Herdsman s  belt;  it  is  called  alto 
MIrach,  and  on  account  of  its  extreme  beauty  Pul- 
cherissima.  The  components  are  nearly  equal, — 
orange,  the  other  a  delicate  emerald  green. 

One  of  the  most  startline  fiicts  revealed  by  the  , 
careful  observation  of  the  fixed  stars  Is  that  their 
color  is  not  unchangeable. 

We  may  begin  at  once  with  the  brightest  of  the 
fixed  stars, —  Sirius.  This  star  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  a  red  star.  To  its  fiery  hue  maf  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  the  peculiar  influence  assigned  to 
it  by  ancient  astronomers,  At  present  Sirius  is 
brilliantiy  and  unmistakably  white. 

We  have  not  such  decisive  evidence  in  the  case 
of  any  other  noted  star.  But  among  telescopic 
stars,  there  have  been  some  very  remark ablu 
changes.  There  are  two  double  stars,  described 
by  the  elder  Herrehel  as  white,  which  now  exhibit 
golden-yellow  primaries  and  greenish  satellites. 
That  careful  observer.  Admiral  Smyth,  records 
also  that  one  of  the  components  of  a  double  star 
in  Hercules  charged,  in  twelve  years,  "  from  yellow, 
through  gray,  cherry-red,  and  egregious  red,  to 
yellow  again." 

The  questions  may  well  be  asked,  whenoe  do  the 
_  trs  derive  their  distinctions  of  color?  and  by  what 
processes  do  their  colors  change  ?    To  these  que*- 
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tions  modism  discoTeries  have  supplied  answers 
ithicb,  if  not  complete,  are  well  worth  lutening  to. 
h  had  loog  been  suspected  that  the  stare  are  in 
'  realit]'  suns.  It  had  been  ihown  that  their  distance 
from  us  must  be  so  enormous  as  to  enable  us  to 
assign  to  them  an  intrinsic  brilliancy  fyWy  equal  in 
soiae  instanues,  and  in  others  tar  superior,  to  tbnt 
or  our  own  sun.  Nothing  remained  but  tlmt  wc 
should  hare  some  evidence  that  the  kind  of  liglit 
they  eniit  is  aiuiilar  to  that  which  we  received  from 
the  sun.  Tliis  evidence  has  been  supplied,  though 
onl/  of  late  yearn. 

We  cannot  bcre  enter  at  length  into  an  account 
of  the  important  diwoveries  of  Kirthhoff  and  Bunsen 
whi[:b  bare  enabled  astronomers  to  annlyze  the 
light  emitted  from  ibe  celestid  bodies.  It  will  be 
sufficient  lo  remark  that  in  the  solar  spectrum  there 
are  observed  fine  dark  line.'i  breaking  the  continuity 
of  the  streak  of  light,  and  that  these  lines  have  been 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vapors  of 
certain  elements  In  the  solar  atmosphei-e.  Tiie 
m\>of  depends  on  the  exact  correspondence  of  num- 
bers of  these  lines,  grouped  in  n  complex  manner 
(so  as  entirely  to  eliuiinate  the  possibility  of  a  mere 
chance  accordance)  with  the  bright  lines  seen  in 
the  spectra  of  light  from  the  vapors  of  those  ele- 
ments. When  once  KircbholT  and  Uunscn  had 
Craved  the  possibility  of  eahibiting  the  same  set  of 
nea  either  u  bright  lines  on  a  dark  ground  or  as 
dark  lines  on  a  brilliant  spectrum,  alfdoubt  as  to 
their  meaning  in  the  solar  spectrum  disappeared  at 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
lliere  are  present  the  vapoia  of  iron,  copper,  cine, 
and  niukel,  besides  calcmni,  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  other  metoU.  But  the  vapors  of  tin,  lead., 
ulver,  and  gold,  do  not  appear  to  be  present  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  One  of  the  most  remarkaUe 
'    '   ''     -  "    '      ■    ■'  "lydrogen. 

3  extend  these 
Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr. 
Miller  have  done  tiiis  successfully,  and  their  dis- 
coveries aObrd  a  means  of  assigning  very  sufficient 
reasons  for  (he  colors  of  the  brighter  stars.  By 
uialogy  also  we  may  extend  a  simiUr  interpretation 
to  the  colors  of  stars  not  bright  enough  to  give  a 
spectiUm  which  can  be  sati^uctorily  examined. 

Let,  us  take  first  the  brilliant  ^irius.  This  star 
belong  to  the  southern  half  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
and  althoagh  it  becomes  visible  at  certain  seasons 
in  our  latitude,  it  never  rises  very  biffh  above  the 
bonson.  In  fact,  at  its  highest,  —  that  is,  when 
due  south,  —  it  is  only  twenty-two  degrees  above 
the  horiiODt  or  leas  than  oat  fourth  of  the  way  from 
the  horizon  to  the  pdnC  immediately  overhead. 
Thi»  peculiarity  somewhat  interferes  with  the  ob- 
servation of  the  star  by  a  method  so  delicate  as  that 
applied  by  tbc  celebrated  physicists  we  have  named. 
On  the  other  band  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  Sirius 
'vnakes  some  amends  for  the  eSects  of  atmospheric 
disturbances.  By  seleetjng  very  favofable  oppor- 
tunides,  Iluggios  and  Miller  were  able  to  analyze 
the  star's  spectrum,  with  the  following  result :  — 

The  atmosphera  around  Siriua  contolni  sodium,  msg- 
neslnm,  bj-ilrogcn,  ind  probably  iron. 

The  whole  spcclrum  is  covered  by  a  very  large  nim- 
ber  of  fHinc  and  fine  lines,  indicntmiii  a  corretponding 
variety  in  the  substsncei  vaporized  in  the  star's  aiOMi- 
phere. 

The  hrdrogen  linei  iire  abnormally  strong  as  com- 
ptrad  wjtii  [hs  lolnr  spectrum,  all  the  meUUic  lines 
being  rem  ark  lib  ly  fninl. 
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Take  next  an  orange-red  star,  the  brilliant  Betel- 
geux.  The  spectrum  of  this  star  was  very  carefully 
analyzed  by  Messrs.  Hugrins  and  Miller.  They 
msrked  down  the  places  of  two  or  three  hundred 
lines,  andmeaaurod  the  position  of  no  leas  than 
eighty.  They  found  that  sodium,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, iron,  and  bismuth  are  pre  ent  in  the  star's  at- 
mosphere, but  the  two  strong  lines  which  note  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  are  wanting. 

Take  next  the  yellow  star,  INilluic.  The  observ- 
ers were  not  able  to  obtain  very  satisfactory  meas- 
ures of  this  star ;  but  they  eslablished  the  presence 
of  sodium  and  m'i;:neaiuin  in  the  star's  atmosphere ; 
and  again  the  strong  linos  of  hydrogen  were  found 
to  be  missing. 

But  wc  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  red  and 
yellow  stars  are  characterized  by  the  absenoB  of 
iiydrogen  from  their  atmospheres.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  noted  red  star  Alderbaran,  the  spectrum 
of  which  was  very  carefully  analyzed  by  Hugeina 
and  Miller,  was  found  to  exhibit  the  two  linei 
of  hydrogen  with  perfect  distinctness,  TTiis  star 
exhibiteu  a  richness  in  the  construction  of  its  atmos- 
phere not  presented  by  any  other.  The  elements 
proved  to  be  present  nre  sodium,  magnesium,  calci- 
um, iron,  bismuth,  tolluriuiD,  antimony,  and  mer- 
cury. It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  this  or  any  other 
case,  that  other  elements  might  not  by  a  sufficiently 
laborious  scrutiny  be  proved  to  exist  In  the  star's  at- 
mosphere. The  observations  required,  says  Ur. 
Huggins,  "  are  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  eye,  anJl 
necessarily  limited  to  the  stronger  linec  of  each 
spectrum." 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above  short  list  of 
examples,  that  a  considerable  variety  exists  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  of 
Itself  affords  a  suggestive  hint  respecting  the  true 
explanation  of  the  variety  of  color  whicb  we  have 
described.  And  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  whito 
stars  the  hrdrc^n  lines  are  singularly  strong,  while 
the  metallic  lines  are  as  singularly  weak,  is  yet 
more  to  the  point.  Sirius  was  a  red  star.  Was  it 
at  that  time  unlike  present  red  stars  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  more  probable  that,  if  there  had  existed  i 
those  days  a  Huggins  or  a  tliller,  an<l  the  instrc 
menls  used  so  sut'cessrully  by  these  observers  had 
been  invcotod,  it  would  have  been  found  that  Sirius 
did  not  —  when  a  red  star — present  peculiarities 
now  observed  only  in  whito  stars  ? 

We  recognize,  then,  the  influence  of  time  upon 
the  spectrum  of  this  celebrated  star,  as  probably 
lending  to  render  the  lines  of  hydrwen  more  dia- 
tinet  than  of  yore,  and  the  linos  of  the  metallio 
elements  less  dutinct.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
such  a  change?  Suppose  a  chemist,  for  example, 
observing  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  a  compound  body,  should  notioa 
that  the  lines  of  some  elemems  slowly  increased  in 
distinctness,  while  the  lines  of  others  grew  fainter, 
how  would  he  interpret  such  a  phenomenon  ?  If 
we  remembered  only  that  the  dark  lines  are  due  to 
the  absorptive  effect  of  the  rapor  they  correspond 
to,  on  light  which  a  trying,  so  to  speak,  to  pass 
through  the  vapor,  we  might  readily  jump  at  a  con- 
olusion,  and  answer  that  the  extent  of  absorptive 
vapor  is  increasing  when  the  lines  ore  growing  inor« 
distinct,  and  vke  cersd. 
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But  we  nuat  sUo  coiuider  Chat  these  lines  are 
partly  iho  eSect  of  contrast.  The  llaiii-hglit  huld 
Iwfore  the  suu's  di->c  appears  black,  though  so  Jaz- 
«iing  wbeo  seen  alone.  It  may  be,  thamfore, — or 
nther  we  nuy  say  it  certainly  is  the  case,  —  that 
those  parts  of  the  spectral  streak  whi<;h  seeni  dark, 
are  in  reality  luminous;  or,  — which^s  merely  an- 
other way  of  uying  the  same  thing,  —  Cliat  the  va- 
pors which  absorb  light  from  the  solar  beams,  send 
US  light  of  their  own.  And  lo  with  stars.  There- 
fore, we  have  this  difficulty  to  contend  against, — 
that  there  ia  no  power  ol  determining  whether  a 
change  in  the  intensity  of  a  line,  or  of  a  set  of  lines, 
b  due  to  a  variation  iu  the  light-giving  power  of  the 
correspondiiig  vapor,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  vapor  whose  absorptive  effects  produce  the 

But,  inssmucb  as  it  resulted  (Vom  Mr.  Huggins' 
examination  of  a  temporary  star  which  appeared 
last  year,  that  the  increase  of  light,  — for    ■  — 


of  indanied  hydrogen,  it  leems  on  tlie  whole 
probable  that  the  in  candescent,  vapors  of  stars  bum 
with  variable  brilliancy,  than  that  they  vary  in 
quantitative  distribution. 

As  regards  the  constant  colors  of  different  stars, 
we  are  enabled  at  any  rate  to  deduce  negative  re- 
sults. 

For  instance,  we  may  dismiss  at  once  the  theory 
started  some  yean  ago  by  a  distinguished  agCroni>- 
iner.  He  supposed  t£at  the  colors  of  a  star  are  due 
to  the  proper  motions  of  the  star,  actjng  so  as  ~  in 
efft-cC  —  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  waves  of  %ht 
proceeding  from  the  star  to  the  earth,  just  as  the 
apparent  breadth  cf  tea-waves  would  be  greater  or 
less  to  a  swimmer  according  as  he  swan  with  or 
aptinst  their  course.  It  is  quite  clear  tliat  the 
rfTects  of  a  motion  rapid  enough  to  produce  such  a 
clmnge  would  be  to  sbijl  the  positiott  of  the  whole 
■pectrum,  —  and  thjp  ehanne,  though  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  color,  would  be  ret^ily  detected  by 
a  reference  to  the  spectral  lines. 

Another  theory — that  the  orange  and  red  tints 
indicate  a  lower  degree  of  temperature,  must  also 
be  dismissed.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  spectra 
of  red  stars  indicate  the  presence  of  the  vnpor  of 
iron  and  other  metals,  and  nothing  but  an  exceed- 
ingly high  temperature  could  vaporize  these. 

It  svems  clear  that  the  difference  of  tint  is  due  to 
the  different  arrangement  of  the  dark  lines,  —  in 
other  words,  to  nn  absolute  difference  of  physical 
constitution.  "There  is  a  striking  difTerence," 
remarks  Muggins.  "  between  the  effect  on  tbe  color 
of  a  star  of  such  closely  grouped  and  very  dark 
lines  JD  the  green  and  blue  part  of  the  spectrum  of 
Betelgeax,  and  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius,  in  which  the  dark  lines  are  faint, 
and  nbolly  unequal  to  produce  any  noticeable  sub- 
duing of  the  blue  and  green  rays." 

But  we  have  still  to  consider  the  peculianties 
preKnted  by  the  double  stars.  We  Lave  teen  that 
amongst  the  components  of  these  there  arc  obi<erved 
some  which  present  a  distinct  blue  color.  It  has 
been  found  poisiblo  to  analyze  some  of  these  with 
the  spectroscope.  We  have  spoken  of  the  charm- 
ing double  star  Albireo,  the  componynta  of  which 
are  orange  and  blue.  Both  have  been  analyzed, — 
with  this  result,  that  tlie  spectrum  of  the  orange 
component  was  remarkable  for  the  ^at  strength 
of  the  lines  in  the  green,  blue,  and  violet,  while  the 
spcctruiQ  of  the  blue  component  is  equally  remark- 


able for  the  great  number  of  groups  of  fine  lines  in 

the  oranae  and  yellow. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  complementary  colors 
observed  in  certain  double  ^larg,  indicate  a  sort  of 
complementary  distribution  between  the  two  stars 
of  elements  which  in  our  own  sun  are  associated 
equably  and  intimately. 

And  we  must  note  here  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  some  have  suppoced,  that, 
if  there  are  systems  of  workls  circulating  around 
such  double  suns,  there  should  be  anv  remarkable 
difference  in  the  quality  of  light  distributed  lo  the 

Slanets,  as  compared  with  that  which  we  receive 
■ma  the  sun.  Sir  John  Hei^hel  has  spoken  of 
"  the  charming  contrasts  and  grateful  vicissitudes,  — 
a  red  or  a  green  day,  for  instance,  alternating  with 
a  white  one,  or  with  darkness,  according  as  one  or 
other,  or  both  of  the  stars  should  be  a1)0ve  the 
horizon."  But  if  the  ilcpendent  orbs  swept  in  very 
wide  circuits  about  their  double  sun,  ibey  would 
receive  white  li^bt  during  nearly  the  whole  of  ench 
of  their  days,  since  it  would  only  be  during  a  brief 
interval  that  either  sun  would  be  visible  <done  above 
the  horizon. 

Of  tbe  deeply  colored  stars  which  are  visible 
with  the  telescope,  none  have  been  found  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  to  admit  of  analysis. 

A  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  by  a  distin- 
guished modern  observer  which  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  Many  of  the  regularly  variable  siara, 
when  passing  into  their  phase  of  minimum  bright- 
ness, exhibit  •  ruddy  tinge  which  is  very  conspicu- 
ous in  instruments  of  adequate  power.  It  does  not 
seem  easy  to  explain  this  as  due  to  any  change  in 
the  vaporous  constitution  of  a  variable  star,  —  since  - 
it  seems  difficult  to  show  why  such  changes  should 
occur  at  rezulaf'  intervals.  It  would  appear  to  be 
morfi  probable  that,  in  general,  these  changes  are 
due,  either  to  the  rotation  of  the  star  itself,  and 
tlie  presentation,  in  a  cyclic  order,  of  the  diffcret\t 
partji  of  an  uneaually  illuminated  globe,  or  to  the 
revolution  round  the  star  of  an  extensive  vaporous 
mass,  whose  interposition  cuts  off  from  us  at  regular 
intervals  a  portion  of  the  star's  light. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  a  large  number  of  the 
known  variable  stars  arc  red  or  orange.  There  is 
one  notable  exception,  however,  for  Algol  —  the 
celebrated  variable  In  Medusa's  head  —  is  a  while 

It  is  probable  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
stars  with  any  efSeient  "  color-tester  "  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  many  cases  of  variation  in  color. 
Admiral  Smylh  adopted  a  chromatic  scale  of  color 
—  but  a  test  of  this  sort  is  not  very  satisfaclorv. 
Opaque  colore  generally  vary  with  time,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  two  observers,  even  if  tber 
have  used  the  same  strip  of  colored  discs,  have  real- 
ly made  observations  fairly  comparable  inter  se. 
And  it  is  further  to  be  notod  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  Had  a  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  the 
comparison  of  stars,  or  brilliants,  with  opaque  colore 
scales.  An  ingenious  astronomer  has  suftgested  the 
use  of  chemical  solutions,  which  can  always  be  re- 
produced with  certainty ;  aod  he  has  described  a 
method  for  forming  an  artificial  star  in  the  field  of 
view  of  a  telescope,  and  for  gradufllly  vniTing  the 
color  of  the  star  until  it  should  coincide  with  that  of 
a  fixed  star  whose  color  we  may  dewre  to  detiTmine, 
The  great  objection  to'  the  plan  is  its  complexity. 
Colored  glasses,  through  which  a  small  white  disc 
within  tbe  telescope  might  be  illuminated  (just  as 
the  wires  are  illuminated  in  the  orilinary  transit  tele- 
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Kope),  would  serve  tbe  lame  parpoae  nnch  more 
linipl/.  Tbe  inquin  it  an  exceeding]]'  intereMing 
one,  and  Sir  John  Henchel  hsl  ezprened  the  opin- 
ion tbat  there  is  no  field  of  labor  open  to  the  ama- 
teur telescopist  which  afibrds  a  better  promise  of 
original  discoveries  than  tbe  Karch  for  lucb  varia- 
tions as  we  liave  described. 

MY  MONKEYS. 

%Y    FRANK   BUCKI.AND. 

I  DO  not  think  that  we  take  sufficient  notice  of 
what  may  hi  ;:roperl^  called  the  mind  of  animals. 
Iliere  ii  T'ji^thing  which  regulates  their  actions  and 
tbou^l.ia,  which  is  certainly  a  degree  higher  than 
imtlnct;  and  it  is  this  peculiar  faculty  which  I  am 
o  fond  of  studying.     Tha  mookeys  at  the  Zoiilogi- 
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nimals  ;    but 


very   interesting 

speak,  civilised ;  they  have  only 
their  own  relative*  at  asaociatee,  and  they  have 
not  learned  the  eleganuea  and  refinements  m  polite 

J  iiave  two  little  monkeys  that  are  really  half 
educated,  and  are  almoet  fit  to  ^o  up  for  a  competi- 
tive examination.  Their  original  home  was  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  j  their  scientific  name  is  Cer- 
copitkecMs  PelaurUta,  or  the  Vaulting  Monkey  ;  but 
their  familiar  names  are  Susey  and  Jenny.  They 
difiTer  mitcb  in  disposition.  Jenny  is  ihe  older  of 
the  two,  and  is  much  more  sedate  and  grave  in  man- 
ner. She  will  lit  in  front  of  tbe  fire  warming  her- 
self like  an  old  woman  on  a  cold  day,  while  ousey 
Ecampers  about  the  room  like  a  mad  thing.  From 
Jenny's  peculiar  quiet  and  sometimes  very  disagree- 
able and  cross-manner,  when  in  any  way  "  put  oat," 
she  is  generally  known  as  "tbe  Hag."  She  was 
presented  to  me  by  a  friend  in  tbe  War  Office. 
Susey  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jamrack,  the  well-known 
animal  dealer  in  KadcIifTe  Higbvray,  to  be  sold  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  I  saw  her  here  in  tbe  cage 
lying  on  her  side  breathing  very  bard,  and  very, 
1  ery  ill ;  in  fact,  in  another  hour  or  two  she  would 
have   been   dead.      Knowing  Jamrack,  with   Mr. 


'days  aflerwanis  Jamrack  came  to  my  house  for  bis 
monkey,  and  seeing  she  was  so  ill,  said  it  "  was  no 
use  taking  her,  she  would  die."  Accordingly  he 
said  I  could  keep  her  "  at  tbe  price  of  a  dead  mon- 
key, for  she  was  as  good  as  dead." 

Mn.  Buckland  [«ok  invalid  Susey  in  hand,  and 
by  means  of  [lort  wine,  beef  tea,  and  hot  flannels, 
Sitsey  after  a  while  recovered ;  but  she  is  not  over 
strong  even  now.  Her  features  were  much  pinched 
by  her  illness,  and  alight  trace*  of  this  stiU  remain, 
though  she  is  very  lively  and  fearfully  mischievous, 
Susey  and  "  the  Hag  "  are  always  dreased  like  two 
sisten  going  to  a  ball,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  person  who  doee  not  know  them  well  to  tell  them 
•part  Tbey  are  veiy  small,  about  tbe  size  of  a  big 
guinea-pig:  they  have  green  beads,  very  handsome 
white  beards,  with  a  snow-white  spot  on  the  nose, 
and  brilliant  lustrous  brown  eyes ;  the  cheeks  are 
beautifully  marked  with  silk-fike  black  h^n ;  the 
ears  are  well  turned,  and  very  small.  On  the  hair 
on  the  top  of  the  head  there  are  markings  remind- 
ing ui  of  tbe  "  plate  bonnets"  worn  by  ladies;  be- 
low, the  monkeys  "  wear  their  own  hair,"  and  not 
chignons.  They  are  always,  summer  and  winter, 
dreved  in  seasonable  garment* ;  their  wardrobe 
coMisU  of  three  *ett  of  dreuet.  1st.  Th^r  com- 
mon winter  dress  of  thick  white  flannel,  trimmed 


capes ;  in  these  they  h 

"  Charlies,"    or  night-watchmen. 

ond  best "  dresses  are  of  green  biuie  without  cape*, 

made  to  fit  quite  tight,  like  a  friar's  firock,  tied  on 

round  the  waist  by  means  of  a  girdle  of  ornamental 

ribbon  or  pateot  leather  strap. 

They  never  —  like  the  casuals  at  the  woi^bmise 
—  attempt  1«  tear  their  drvsses  off;  but  it  is  a  great 
treat  for  them  to  be  nndressed  and  put  before  the 
fire,  and  have  a  good  scratch,  after  which  their  far 
il  brushed  with  a  soft  brush.  Tbey  very  soon  come 
of  their  own  accord  to  bare  their  clothes  put'  on 
again,  for  they  are  most  sensitive  to  cold.  Their 
best  dress  for  summer  evenings,  at  tea  or  dessert, 
when  "  company  is  coming,"  is  a  green  velvet  dren, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  like  the  huntsman  of  tbs 
Queen's  staghounds.  "  When  at  meals  "  as  chil- 
dren say,  they  wear,  if  tbey  are  "  dressed  for  a  par- 
ty," white  cambric  pinafores,  with  lace  round  the 

Under  their  dresses  thdr  chests  are  earefuUy 
wrapped  round  with  warm  flannel,  sewed  on.  In 
very  cold  weather  they  have  en  extra  thickness  of 
flannel.  I  feel  convinced  tbat  all  valuable  monkeys 
should  be  dressed  in  tliis  way,  and  that  this  plan 
should  aiicaya  be  adopted  at  the  Zoological,  espec- 
ially with  tJie  ourxngi,  cbimpanieut,  spider  mon- 
keys, and  other  rare  and  costly  specimens. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  para- 
sites, or  of  any  unpleasant  smell,  about  Susey  or 
"the  Hag."  They  have  two  cages,  — »  dayca^ 
and  a  night  cage.  The  day  cage  is  a  large  wire 
cage,  with  a  rope  on  which  they  can  Bwing;  the 
-' 'bt  cage  is  tike  a  dormouse  cage,  only,  of  coutse, 
a  larger  size.  They  go  into  the  box  at  the  end 
and  tumble  themselves  np  in  tbe  hay,  with  which 
the  box  is  nearly  filled.  A  cover  is  tdso  pat  over 
the  cage,  to  keep  them  warm  all  night. 

Tbe  moment  the  fire  is  lighted  in  tbe  morning  in 
my  museum  tbe  servant  puts  Ae  monkeys  in  meir 
night  cage  before  It,  and  directly  I  come  down  to 
brei^fatt  I  let  them  out  They  are  only  allowed  to 
be  loose  in  my  museum,  as  they  do  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  in  my  museum  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
Ilie  mischief  they  do.  The  moment  the  door  of  the 
cage  is  opened  tbey  both  rush  out  like  rockets,  and 
"the  Hag"  goes  immediately  to  the  fender  and 
arms  herself  like  a  good  monkey,  ai  she,  beiiw 
older,  seems  to  know  that  if  she  misbehaves  henelt 
she  will  have  to  be  put  back  Into  her  cage.  Susey, 
on  the  centrary,  rushes  round  the  room  with  the  ve- 
locity of  a  swallow,  and  takes  observations  as  to  what 
mischief  she  can  do.  The  first  part  of  her  day^ 
work  is  to  steal  the  sugar,  and,  if  possible,  npset  the 
sugar-basin  on  to  the  floor.  In  order  tbat  in  the  gen- 
eral scramble  she  may  get  more  lumps  than  by  the 
regulation  progress  of  stealing  a  lump  at  a  tame.  I 
have  bad  so  many  sugar-basins  broken,  tbat  I  now 
the  commonest  one  I  can  buy,  of  tliick  gbui, 
at  tbe  present  moment  tbe  foot  Is  broken  away 
1  from  this.  If  Suaey  cannot  upset  the  basin 
with  her  paws,  she  will  kick  at  it  with  her  hind 
1^  as  she  tries  to  escape  me  when  I  offer  to  catch 

Having  ponred  out  tke  tea,  I  open  the  Time* 
newspaper  quite  wide,  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
its  contents.  If  I  do  not  watch  her  carefully,  Su- 
sey goes  behind  the  chair  on  to  tbe  book-shelf,  and 
comes  crash,  with  Ldotard-like  jump  into  tbe  middle 
of  the  Times,  like  a  fox-hunter  charging  at  a  five- 
barred  gate.    Of  coune,  she  cannot  go  through  tbe 
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Time*,  bat  sbe  take*  h«rchuice  of  &  fall  Kmewhere, 
and  her  (p«it  aim  Beems  to  perfurm  the  double  feat 
of  kaocluDg  the  l^mes  out  of  my  hand  and  upset- 
ting ihe  teacup  and  ita  contenta,  or,  better  atill,  the 
teapot  on  to  the  floor.  Lately,  I  aoi  glad  lo  aay, 
she  did  not  calculate  her  fall  rigbt,  but  ibe  put  her 
Tuot  into  tbe  hot  tea  and  stung  bureelf  smartly,  and 
lliia  acemi  to  hare  had  the  effttct  of  utoking  her 
mora  careful  for  the  fnture.  All  the  day  ot'  this 
misfortune  she  walked  upon  her  beets,  and  not  upon 
her  tne»  m  itsual. 

"The  Uag"irill  also  steal,  but  this  in  a  more 
Ijuiet  manner.  She  ia  atpecially  fond  of  lardines 
in  oil.  and  I  gencndly  let  her  steal  them,  because 
tbe  oil  docs  bar  good,  though  tbe  servants  complain 
of  the  marks  of  uer  oilj  feet  upon  the  clutb.  Some- 
times  the  tnb  make  up  a  "  stealing  party."  A  feir 
mornings  since  1  was  in  a  particular  hurry,  having 
lo  go  Away  on  duly  by  train.  I  tuft  tbe  breakfast 
things  for  a  moment,  and  in  an  instant  Soscy 
luaCclied  up  a  broiled  leg  of  pheasant  and  bolted 
with  it,  —  carried  it  under  her  arm  round  and  round 
the  room,  after  tbe  fashion  of  tbe  elown  in  the  pan- 
tomime. While  I  waa' hunting  Susey  for  my  [pleas- 
ant, the  H^  bolted  with  the  toast;  either  of  the 
thieves  I  could  not  find  time  to  caleh,  and  had  to 
ring  tor  more  breakfasL  - 

It  is  extraonlinary  to  see  the  love  between  these 
two  pretty  beasts.  Little  Susey  runs  directly  to 
tbe  H^  if  she  Is  in  trouble,  and  tbe  Hag  seems  to 
know  Susey  is  the  weakest,  and  muat  be  protected. 

In  a  gi«at  measure,  Susejr  owes  her  life  to  the 
IIi^,  for  when  she  vas  very  ill,  the  Ilag  nursed  her 
like  a  mother  does  a  baby  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Hag  gives  her  a  thrasbing  every  now  and  then 
lo  keep  her  in  order;  and  tbis  castignlion  consists 
in  bunting  her  rounil  the  case,  and  making  a  scold- 
ing Doise.  If  the  Hae  is  in  earnest,  Susey  hides 
ber  head  in  the  hay,  and  wuta  till  the  Hag's  temper 

The  mischief  this  bright  pair  do,  or  are  raid  lo  do, 
ia  appalling.  Anyhow,  I  have  tremendous  long 
*"  monkey '■!>] Ill "  broa|[lit  up  to  me  fur  immediate 
payment,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Tbe  damages 
claimed  are  for  destruction  and  injury  to  Suwen; 
bugles  and  beads,  torn  off  bonnets,  —  sometimes 
wlwie  bonnets,  alas  1  —  pins  broken  Irom  broocbea; 
ornaments,  &c.  taken  &om  tables  and  cannot  be 
fcond,  teacups,  laucen,  saucers  and  plates  without 
end;  tumblen  innumerable,  &c.  &c.  Afler  they 
have  by  any  chance  escaped  into  tbe  bedroom,  and 
bad  ten  miuutet  there  all  to  themselves,  the  bill 
will  lival  that  tor  the  AbySNnian  expedition. 

It  is,  moreover,  very  difficult  to  catch  them  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  bedroom,  because,  if  hunted,  they 
run  over  the  inantel-piece  and  side-tables  and  knock 
over  the  ornaments  like  skittle-balls,  and  no  amount 
of  penoasion  will  induce  them  to  come  and  be 
canabt.  One  dajr  a  scene  of  havoc  was  disoovered 
in  tM  bedroom ;  it  was  known  tbe  culprit  was  the 
Hag,  and  that  she  mu*i  be  in  tbe  bedroom :  tbe  tur- 
vants  were  called  up  and  tbe  room  searched  thor- 
oughly, Mfa  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  moved, 
and  the  whole  place  thoroughly  examined ;  still  no 
Hag  could  be  lound.  Tbe  hunt  was  given  up,  but 
a  strict  watch  kept.  At  Last,  after  the  knew  the 
bunt  wa>  over,  and  we  were  waiting  for  her  to  come 
out  rrom  somewhere.  Just  the  top  of  her  head  and 
ber  bright  ayes  were  seen  in  the  looking-glass  on  the 
table, — the  original  of  the  reflection  neinf;  on  tbe 
top  of  tfaa  great  old-fashicmed  four-post  bedstead, 
oroudied  down  behind  tbe  board  like  a  rifleman  in 


a  pit,  "  looking  to  see  bow  wo  were  lodcing,"  and 
as  quiet  and  noiseless  as  a  marble  bust. 

When  I  go  to  Heme  Bay  to  attend  to  oyster  cul- 
tivation, I  take  tbe  monkeys  with  me  for  the  bclicfit 
.of  tbe  sea  air.  I  always  put  up  at  Mr.  Walker's, 
the  confectioner,  in  tbe  tdplanad&  Mra.  Walker 
is  very  fond  of  tbe  "  colored  ladies,"  as  she  calls 
them,  and  allows  them  to  take  great  liberties. 

She  is  rather  proud  of  the  way  she  dresses  her 
shop- window  with  cakca,  buns,  sweet-elnff,  &e. 
One  day  '■  (he  Hag"  bad  crept  very  qnEetly  into  the 
shop,  and  was  having  a  "  Geld  day  "  all  to  herself 
Mrs-  Walker,  sitting  in  tbe  back  parlor,  was  aroused 
by  hearing  a  crowd  of  boys  laughing  outside  the 
window.  On  coming  into  the  front  shop  she  found 
■'  the  Hag  "  alt  among  the  cakej,  &c.  in  the  window, 
both  her  chcek-poucbea  were  as  full  as  ever  they 
could  hold  of  femon-pcol,  and  she  was  still  munch- 
ing at  a  great  lump  of  it.  My  lady  was  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  large  cake  like  a  figure  on  a  twelfth 
coke.  Susuy  was  not  in  this  bit  of  mischief  for  a 
wonder. 

Mrs.  Walker  declared  she  would  send  "the  Hag" 
befoie  my  fi*iend.  Captain  Stark,  the  chief  muis- 
trale  of  the  town,  for  stealing,  and  have  her  locked 
up  for  a  fortnight;  but  the  thief  had  first  to  be 
caught,  and  tbis  nas  a  difficult  task,  for  she  bolted 
out  into  the  bakehouse,  and  up  stairs  into  the  loft 
where  the  fiour  is  kept.  There  is  a  large  wooden 
funnel  through  which  tbe  flour  is  passed  into  the 
bakehouse  below.  Tr3'ing  to  bide  herself  from  Mrs. 
Walker, "  tbe  Hag  "  jumped  into  the  funnel,  and  the 
lid  not  being  on  she  fell  down  right  through  the 
whole  length  of  it.  and  much  to  bis  astonishment 
lighted  on  Mr.  Walker's  head  as  he  was  making  tbe 
bread  below ;  she  knew  she  was  all  right  with  Mr. 
Walker,  but  she  was  one  mass  of  flour.  Her  green 
baize  coat  was  quite  white,  and  she  looked  bke  a 
miller  on  a  small  scale,  and  tbe  flour  could  not  be 
brushed  out  of  her  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Walker  tied  her  up,  atid  there  she  stayed,  by 
tbe  warm  oven,  thb  rest  of  the  day,  chattering  and 
telling  him  in  monkey-language  of  all  her  troubles. 

Tbe  monkeys' dumb  companions  in  the  house,  are 
a  very  valuable  talking  parrot  and  a  handsome 
French  Angora  cat  Susey,  when  loose,  renders 
the  lives  of  these  creatures  miserable. 

The  parrot  bad  originally  about  fourteen  hand- 
some red  feathers  in  her  t«],  now  she  can  only  mus- 
ter three  feathers.     Susey  has  puUed  all  the  rest 

Susey  niiu  and  jumps  round  and  round  the  cage, 
and  pretends  to  steal  the  Indian  corn ;  the  poor 
bird  turns  round  and  round,  with  her  feathers  all 
the  wrong  way,  and  pecks  at  Susey,  fighting  her, 
like  an  old  woman  up  in  a  comer  defends  herself 
from  a  lot  of  raiscniovoui  teasing  street  boys. 
While  protecting  her  com,  Polly  forgets  her  tul, 
and  Susey  watches  ber  opportunity,  and  teats  out  a 
handful  of  featheis  at  a  time,  and  off  she  goes  like 
a  sbootiQg«tar.  When  tbe  oat  is  asleep  in  front  of 
tbe  fire,  busey's  great  delight  is  to  creep  noiseless- 
ly up  behind  and  pull  the  fur  out,  and,  if  that  does 
not  wake  her,  she  wttl  get  tbe  ead  of  ber  tail  in  ber 
moutb  and  give  it  a  bite,  and  this  operation  soon 
starts  tbe  cat  Tbe  cat  is,  in  spite  of  tbe  persecu- 
tion she  receives,  not  bad  li-iends  with  the  monkeys; 
they  will  sometimes  both  go  and  sit  on  ber  back  and 
"  look  the  fleas  "  in  her  fur.  The  woist  of  tbe  mon-  ; 
keys  is  that  they  have  pockets  in  which  to  pack 
away  tbe  gooils  they  steal  These  pockets  consist  \ 
of  a  pouoh  each  side  of  the  face ;  when  empty  these 
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fun  to  tee  bow  much  ihey  will  hold,  and  this  is  done 
by  giving  them  an  unlimited  supply  of  acid  drops  ; 
tbey  immediately  fill  their  pouches  as  full  us  ever 
they  can  cram  them,  and  I  find  they  c&n  pack  away 
about  twenty  acid  drops  in  each  pouih.  One  day 
scTeral  things  were  niiMing,  at  once  I  thought  of  the 
nionkeya.  1  caught  them  and  searched  their 
poochM.  a  pTfltty  safe  find  for  atolen  goods ;  in 
"  the  H^B,  pouches  were  a  steel  thimble,  my  own 
gold  finger-ring,  a  pair  of  pearl  sleeve-links,  ft  fai^ 
thing,  a  button,  a  shilling,  and  a  bit  of  sweet  stuff. 

Both  monkeys  come  in  to  dessert  every  n^ht  and 
get  tb^r  "monkey's  allowance";  they  will  drink 
wine  and  epirib ;  sweetened  gin  and  water  is  espe- 
cially a  favorite  drink.  Their  great  delight  is  to  be 
near  me.  one  sitting  on  my  knee  and  the  other  on 
my  shoulder.  I  have  to  keep  a,  sharp  lookout,  es- 
pecially on  Susey,  as  she  is  particularly  fond  of 
watching  till  a  lump  of  sugar  is  placed  in  the  grog- 
She  will  at  once  make  a  jump,  alight  close  to  the 
glaM,  and  put  her  hand  and  arm  into  the  glass  and 
sEeal  the  half  melted  sugar. 

I  fear  diat  if  the  poor  monkeys  could  read  the 
characters  I  have  given  them,  they  would  not  be 
mueh  pleased  with  me.  I  must,  therefore,  aay  some- 
thing of  their  good  qualities-  They  are  both  very 
amiable  and  aRbctionate,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
humbug  about  them,  II'  they  stral,  it  is  only  be- 
cause it  is  their  instinct  to  do  so,  and  for  the  pure 
innate  love  of  mischief,  and  nobody  can  blame  tbem. 
"niey  undetstand  every  word  I  say,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  ocf:asionally  most  disobedient;  nay  more, 
they  unilerstand  my  thoughts ;  one  glance  at  me 
with  their  little  diamond-bright  eyes  tells  thein  how 
far  they  may  go  with  tbeir  teasing  me,  and  wheo 
tbey  Bt^e  I  am  getting  out  of  ti'mper  they  will  jump 
into  my  arms,  and  chatter  and  look  "  Don't  be  an- 
gry with  us,  it's  only  our  fun  !  "  They  even  know 
when  1  am  (JSinii'njiff  catching  them,  and  this  before 
I  have  made  the  least  sisn  of  being  about  to  do  so ; 
they  then  get  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  cunning 
manner,  sneaking  round  the  furniture  like  a  fox 
leaving  the  covert  into  which  the  hounds  have  just 
been  cheered  by  the  huntsman.  At  other  times, 
they  always  scamper  about  the  rooms  at  a  "  racing 
pace."  1  use  the  words  advisedly,  as  in  their  gallop 
they  have  the  exact  action  of  a  rjcehorse  just  finish- 
ing a  race,  only  that  they  can  pull  up  short  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  take  the  most  wonder/ul  flying  leaps  with- 
out changing  their  pace.  Fretjitcnlly,  when  tbey 
have  been  hunted  into  the  passage  to  be  caught, 
and  must  pass  me  to  get  by,  tbey  have  galloppd 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  my  hands,  and  then,  tak- 
ing a  tremendous  spring,  jumped  exactly  on  to  my 
head,  thence  slid  down  my  back,  and  escaped  cap- 
When  I  come  home  in  the  evening  from  a  long 
day's  work  tired  to  death,  I  always  let  out  the  mon- 
keys, and  give  tbem  some  sweet-stuff  I  bring  home 
for  them.  By  their  affectionate  greeting  and  amus- 
ing tricks  tliey  make  me  forget  for  a  while  the  anxie- 
ties and  bothers  of  a  very  active  busy  life.  Tbey 
know  perfectly  well  when  J  am  busy,  and  tbey  re- 
main quiet  and  do  not  tetse  me-  "  The  Hog"  sits 
on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  looks  for  fleas  in  my 
hair,  while  Sosey  tean  up  with  her  teeth  a  thick 
ball  of  crumpled  paper,  the  nuclous  of  which  she 
knows  is  a  sugar-plum,  one  of  a  parcel  sent  as  a 
Christmas-box  by  Mrs-  Mostyn  Owen,  the  kind- 
hearted  wife  of  a  fHend  ol^  mine,  and  nceived 


through  the  post  in  due  form,  directed,  "Miss  Susey 
and  Miss  Jennv  Buckland." 

I  must  now  finish  the  "Memoir,"  though,  if  I  had 
lime,  I  could  go  on  writing  for  a  month  describing 
my  little  pets. 

The  reader  mny  wonder  that  I  like  to  keep  them 
at  all  in  the  house ;  but  I  do  like  to  kei^  them,  and 
nothing  whatever  would  induce  me  to  pnrt  with 
them.    The  monkeys  hive  me,  and  I  lore  the  rnon- 
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CHAPTER    VII- 

When  Jack  first  m;ide  the  acquarotance  of  the 
board  on  the  Wednesday  after  he  first  came  to  the 
workhouse,  the  seven  or  eight  gcnilemen  silting 
round  the  green  table  gruetcJ  him  quite  as  one  of 
themselves  as  he  came  into  the  room.  This  was  a 
dull  September  mominf;;  the  mist  seemed  to  h:ivB 
oozed  in  through  the  high  window  and  continually 
opening  door.  When  Jack  passed  through  the 
outer  or  entrance  room,  be  saw  a  heap  of  wistful 
faces  and  rags  already  waiting  for  admittance,  some 
women  and  some  children,  a  man  with  an  arm  in  a 
sling,  one  or  two  workhouse  habilaet.  —  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  liar,l  conMC  Tw.'ef.  Ttio  old  p.iu- 
pcrs  were  keeping  watch  at  the  door,  and  officiously 
flung  it  open  for  him  to  pass  in.  The  guardians 
had  greeted  him  very  affably  on  the  previous  ocea- 
sion,  —  a  man  of  the  worM,  a  prosperous  but  ecL-en- 
tric  vicar,  was  not  to  be  treated  like  an  evcryrlny 
curate  and  chaplain.  "  Ah,  liow  d  'ye  do,  Mr,  Tre- 
vitbic?"said  the  halffiay  Captain,' the  chairman. 
The  gas-fitter  cleared  his  Ihroil  and"  made  a  sort  of 
an  attempt  at  a  bow-  The  wholesale  ^jocer  rubbi-d 
his  two  hands  together,  —  Pitchley  his  name  war,  [ 
think,  —  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  excrcisird 
great  Influence  over  the  rest  But  on  this  eventful 
Wednesday  mornivig  the  Jupiter  had  come  out  with 
this  astoundiujg  letter  —  about  Ihemseh'es,  their 
workhouse,  their  master,  their  private  paupers.  It 
was  a  day  tbey  never  forgot,  and  the  natural  indig- 
nation  of  the  board  ovcrAowed. 

Perhaps  Jack  would  have  done  better  bad  he 
first  represented  matters  to  them,  but  he  knew  thiit 
at  least  two  of  the  guarilians  were  implicated.  Re 
was  afraid  of  being  silenced  and  of  having  the  sfTair 
hushed  up.  He  cared  not  for  the  viaK  of  tbeir 
wrath  being  emptied  upon  him  so  long  as  they 
ck'Jinsed  the  homble  place  in  their  outpour.  He 
walked  in  quite  brisk  anil  placid  to  meet  the  storm. 
The  guardians  had  not  nil  seen  the  Jupiter  as  they 
came  dropping  in.  Oker,  the  gns-man,  was  Ute, 
and  90  was  Pitchley  as  it  happened,  and  when  they 
arrived.  Jsck  was  already  standing  in  his  pillory 
and  facing  the  indignant  chairftian. 

"  My  fnend.  Colonel  Ilambledon.  wrote  the  let- 
ter  from  notes  which  I  gave  him,"  said  Jack.  "I 
considered  publicity  best;  —  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, I  could  not  be  cotirleous,"  he  said,  •■  if  I  hoped 
to  get  through  this  disagreeable  business  at  all  efTect- 
nally.  I  could  not  have  selected  any  one  of  yon 
gentlemen  as  confidants  in  common  fairness  to  the 
others.  I  wished  the  inquiry  to  be  complete  and 
soarefaing.  1  was  obliged  to  brava  the  conae- 
qnencea." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  have  acted  right," 
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(till  one  of  (hp  giiaHinna,  a  doctor,  a  blutTold  fellow 
*tto  liked  frank  9)*eakinf;.  But  an  indignant  mur- 
mar  expressed  tbe  disMsct  of  Ibe  other  membera  of 
tbe  bovd. 

"Ibkvebeeo  here  a  fortnight,"  said  Jack.  "I 
bad  not  inle^iied  Fpeaklnf;  so  soon  of  what  I  now 
wiib  to  bring  bt^fore  yoitr  notice,  hut  tho  tircrnn- 
(tances  seem  to  me  so  urgent  and  bo  undoubted 
that  I  can  bbs  110  ncceaaitj  for  defurrlog  my  com- 
plaint any  lonwr." 

"  Dear  mc,  sir."  aaid  the  giis-fitter,  "I  'ope  there '» 
BOlbink  wrong?" 

"  EvcrythinK,  more  or  less,"  said  Trevithic,  quietly. 
"  [n  tbe  tint  place  I  wigb  to  bring  before  you  »ev- 
rral  cnsn  of  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Bok-ox." 

Here  the  chnimian  colored  ap.  "T  think,  Mr. 
Trevithic,  we  hod  better  have  the  master  present  if 
jon  have  any  coioplsint  to  lodge  against  him." 

"By  all  meana,  aaid  Treritbic,  impassively,  and 
ke  tnmeil  over  hia  notes  while  one  of  the  trembling 
oM  meuangers  went  olf  for  the  master. 

The  iiiastt;r  arrived,  and  the  matron  too.  "  How 
i  'ye  do,  Bnkox  ?  "  siud  tbe  chainnan.  Mrs.  Bui- 
rox  dropped  a  respectful  sort  of  courtesy,  and  Tre- 
vithic iinmediately  b»^n  without  givini;  time  fur 
I'iK  othen  to  speak.     He  turned  upon  the  master. 

■*  I  hgve  s  complaint  to  lod^  against  you  and 
Un.  Bulcox,  and  at  the  chairman's  suggestion  I 
nited  for  you  to  be  present." 

"  Against  mc,  sir  ?    said  Bulcox,  indignantly. 

"  Against  me  and  Mr.  Bulcox  !  "  said  tbe  woman, 
■ilh  a  bewililered,  injured,  tiunt-Iike  sort  of  swoop. 

"Yes,"  said  Jock. 

>■  Hare  you  seen  the  letter  in  the  JafHter?  "  stud 
Uw  chainnan  gravely  to  Mr.  Bulcox. 

'Mr.  Bulcox  was  good  enough  to  post  tho  letter 
khanir,' Jack  int«rpoBed  briskly.  "It  was  to  state 
i   tlui  I  consider  tb»t  you,  Mr.  Bulcox,  are  totally 


iinGt  for  your  prcient  situation   i 
■•ve  that  you  nave  good  friends 
'   ttrmen,  aud  that  u  far  aa  they  can  tcjl,  yoi 


iMid  friends  among  these  gen- 


ioKt  has  always  been  a  model  of  defe 
MonplarinesB.  Now," sud  Jack,  "with  tbu  board's 
pcmiiaiion  I  will  lixlgc  tur  complaints  against  you 
in  form."  And  here  Trevithic  pulUd  out  his  little 
book  and  read  out  as  follows :  — 

"1.  That  the  mana<;ement  and  economy  of  this 
mrthouso  are  altogether  disgraceful. 

'  t.  That  you  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  to  two 
or  three  of  the  inmates. 

"3.  That  you  have  embezzled  or  aitapplied  cei^ 
Uin  mms  of  money  allowed  to  yon  lor  the  relief  of 
tU  tick  paupers  under  yoor  care." 

But  Lwre  the  ehiirnian,  guardian*,  masttir  and 
nifbas,  woald  be«r  do  more ;  all  iolerrupted  Tre- 
vithic at  ones. 

"  Really,  sir.  you  tnnst  substantiate  sucb  charges 
M  these.  Le&vu  tbe  room"  (to  the  mestengen  at 
the  door). 

"I  cannot  listen  to  (uob  imputationB,"  fVom  the 


neb  cmet.  false  things  ?  "  from  the 

nr.'  (to  Uie   chairman,)  "say  yon   don't   believe 

"If  yon  will  come  with  me  now,"  Jncll  continued, 
"  I  tbifdi  1  can  prove  some  of  my  statements.  Do 
yon  know  that  the  little  children  here  are  crying 
with  hunger  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  wine  allowed 
Ibrthe  uie  of  the  sick  has  been  regularly  appropri- 
ated by  these  two  wrolchos  1 "  cried  Trevithw,  In  an 


been  moved  or  touched  for  weeks  and 
weeks;  that  the  nurses  follow  the  example  of  tboeo 
who  are  put  over  them,  and  drink,  and  ill-use  their 
patienis;  that  tbu  food  19  stinted,  the  lea  is  undrink- 
iible,  the  meat  is  bad  am]  si^arcely  to  be  touched ; 
that  tbe  very  water  flo»g  from  a  foul  cesspool ;  that 
at  this  iiwtant,  in  a  cellar  in  the  house,  there  are 
three  girls  shut  up,  without  beds  or  any  conceivable 
comfort,  —  one  has  bi«n  there  four  days  and  nights, 
another  has  been  shut  up  twice  in  one  week  in 
darkness  and  tiuspenkable  misery  ?  Shall  1  tell 
you  tbe  crime  of  this  cu^rit'^  She  spoke  saucily 
to  the  matron,  and  this  is  her  punisbineat.  Will 
you  come  with  me  now,  and  see  whether  or  not  I 
have  been  speaking  the  truth  ?  " 

TTiere  was  not  one  word  he  could  not  suletantiate. 
He  had  not  been  idle  al!  this  time,  he  had  been  c(d- 
lecting  his  proofs.  —  gbiutly  prdois  they  were. 

Ttie  sight  of  the  three  girls  brought  bUnded  and 
staggering  out  of  the  cellar  had  more  effect  than  aU 
the  statements  and  assertions  which  Mr.  Trevitbic 
hod  been  at  such  great  pains  to  get  together.  The 
Bal coxes  were  doomed;  of  this  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  They  felt  it  themselves  ■■  they  plodded 
acni^  tbe  yard  with  the  little  mob  of  excited  and 
curious  guardians.  Okcr,  the  gas-fitter,  took  their 
p:irt  indeed,  so  did  the  grocer.  The  old  doctor 
nearly  fell  upon  the  culprits  then  and  there.  The 
rest  of  the  guardians  seemed  to  be  divided  in  their 
indignation  against  Jack  for  telling,  against  BuJcOZ 
fur  being  found  out,  against  the  paupers  for  being 
ill-used,  for  being  paupers;  against  the  reporter  lor 
publishing  such  atrocious  HIkjIs.  It  was  no  bed  of 
roses  that  Trevithic  bad  made  for  himself. 

A  special  mcetiitg  was  convened  foe  the  end  of 
tbe  week. 

As  yeni«  go  by,  and  wo  see  more  of  life  and  of 

our  fellow-creatures,  tho  by-play  of  existence  la 
curiously  unlbldcd  to  us,  and  wo  may,  if  we  choose, 
walcb  iu  threads  twisting  and  untwisting,  flying 
apart,  and  coming  together.  People  rise  from  their 
sick-beds,  come  driving  up  in  carriages,  come  walk- 
ing along  tbe  street  into  each  other's  lives.  As  A. 
trips  along  by  the  garden-wall,  Z.  at  tbe  other  end 
of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  thinking  that  he  is  tii'eil  of 
this  solitary  bushman's  life;  he  wiis  [ueant  for  some- 
thing better  than  sbecp-sliearing  and  driving  con- 
victs, and  be  says  to  himself  that  lie  will  throw  it 
all  up  and  go  back  to  England,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  bread  enough  left  in  the  old  country  to  support 
one  more  of  her  sons.  Here,  perhaps,  A.  stoops  to 
pick  a  rose,  an<l  places  it  in  her  girdle,  and  wonders 
whether  that  is  C.  on  the  rough  pony  riding  along 
t!ie  road  from  market.  Aa  fur  Z.,  A.  has  never 
even  conceived  the  possibility  of  bis  existence. 
But  by  this  time  Z.  at  the  other  end  of  tbe  world  hat 
made  up  his  mind,  being  a  man  of  quick  and  deter- 
mined action,  and  poor  C.'s  la.<t  chance  is  over,  and 
pretty  A.,  with  the  rose  in  her  girdle,  will  never  be 
his.  Or  it  may  be  tliat  Z.,  aAer  due  reflection, 
likes  the  looks  of  his  tallows,  X.  and  Y.  come  to  the 
stntion,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  visited  by 
certain  very  wild-looking  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
with  feathers  in  their  heads,  and  faces  streaked  with 
while  paint,  and  A.  gives  her  rose  to  C,  who  puts 


nuiteunc 

that  morning,  and  that  their  fate  has  been  settled 

for  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
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When  mj  poor  A.  baist  into  tean  ftt  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Btoiy,  another  womiui,  who  should  have 
been  Trevithic's  wife,  as  &r  u  one  can  judge  speak- 
ing or  auch  matten,  a  pcnon  who  could  have  sjm- 
Sathieed  with  hie  ambitiona  and  nnderatood  the 
irectioD  of  bis  impnlseg,  a  woman  with  enough 
enthosiaam  and  vigor  in  her  nature  to  cany  her 
bravelr  through  the  tanelei  and  difficaltie«  which 
oalj  choked  and  scratfihed  and  tired  out  podr  Anne, 
—  this  pertoD,  who  wa»  not  very  far  off  at  the  !' 
and  no  other  than  Marj  Uj-Iea,  laid  to  aome 
who  wai  with  ber,  —  and  she  gave  a  prettj  sad 
anile  and  i^nick  shake  of  the  bead  as  she  spoke,  — 

"  No,  it  ia  no  use.  I  have  nothing  but  friendli- 
ness, a  horrible,  universal  feeling  of  friendliness, 
left  for  any  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  will  confess 
honestly  "  (and  here  she  Imt  her  color  a  little)  " 
did  wrong  once.  1  married  my  husband  for  i 
home,  —  most  people  know  bow  I  was  punished  am 
what  a  misoraUe  otane  it  was.  I  don't  mind  tellin) 
you,  Colonel  Hambledon,  for  you  well  nnderstani 
DOW  it  is  that  I  roust  mt^e  the  best  of  my  life  li 
this  arid  and  lonely  waste  to  whlcb  my  own  bult 
has  brought  me." 

Mr*.  Myles's  voice  faltered  as  she  ipoke,  and  she 
hung  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  which  had  come 
into  her  eyes.  And  Colonel  Hambledon  look  this 
as  an  answer  to  a  question  he  had  almost  asked  her 
and  went  away.  **  If  ever  you  should  change  your 
mind,"  he  sua,  "you  would  lind  me  the  eame  a 
dozen  years  hence."  And  Mary  only  nghed  and 
shook  ber  head. 

But  all  this  was  yean  affi  —  three  jeais  nearly 
by  the  Dulcie  almanac  —  and  if  Mary  Myles  some- 
times thought  she  had  done  foolishly  when  she  sent 
Charles  Hambledon  away,  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  own  it, —  not  even  to  ber  cousin 


ordering  her  garden-beds  and   the  welbre   of  her 
poor  people. 

Fanny  one  day  a^ed  her  connn  what  bad  be- 
come of  her  old  friend  the  Cotoael.  Mary  blushed 
up  brightly,  and  said  ihe  did  not  know;  she  be- 
lieved he  was  in  Hammersley.  Fanny,  who  was 
cutting  out  little  flannel  vests  for  her  scbool-^;hil- 
dren,  was  immediately  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  a 
gore,  and  did  not  nodce  the  blush  or  the  bright 
amused  glance  in  the  quiet  gray  eyes  that  were 
watching  her  at  her  benevolent  toil.  Snip,  snip, 
sni-i-i-l-i-i-ip  went  the  scissors  with  that  triumphant 
screeching  sound  which  all  good  housewivee  love  to 
hear.  Mary  was  leaning  back  in  ber  chair,  per- 
fectlv  lazy  and  unoccupied,  with  ber  little  white 
hands  crossed  upon  her  knees,  and  ber  pretty  head 
resting  aeatnst  the  chair.  She  would'not  have  been 
sorry  to  have  talked  a  little  more  upon  a  subject 
that  was  not  uninteresting  to  her,  and  she  tried  to 


if  be  has  come  ?  "  she  asked,  a  little  ahyly. 

"  O,  I  don't  know.  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
them  for  a  long  time,"  said  Fanny,  absently. 
"Mary,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  being  so  laxy? 
Come  and  hold  these  strips." 

Mm^  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  held  out  gray  flan- 
nel strips  at  arms'  length,  and  watching  t&  Ecisson 
flashing,  the  pins  twinkling,  and  the  neat  little 
heaps  rising  all  about  on  the  floor  and  the  chain 
and  the  t^les.  Then  Mrs.  Myles  tried  again. 
•'  Mr,  TVevilhlc  tells  me  that  Cojonel  Hambledon  is 
coming  down  to  help  him  witb  this  workhouse  busi- 


neta.     You  wiU  have  to  ask  them  both  to  dinner, 

Fanny  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  She  besi- 
tated,  looked  Mary  full  in  the  face,  and  then  said 
very  thoughtfully,  "  Don't  you  think  unbleached 
calico  will  be  best  to  line  the  jackets  with  ?  It  will 
keep  the  children  warm,  poor  little  things."  The 
children's  little  backs  might  be  warmed  bv  this 
heap  of  snips  and  linings ;  but  Mary  suddenly  lult 
as  if  all  the  wraps  and  flanneb  and   calicos  were 

Eiled  npoa  her  bead,  and  choking  and  oppressing 
er,  white  all  the  while  ber  heart  was  cold   and 


Fanny  Gamier  was  foldine  up  the  last  of  ht^r 
Mary,  after  getting  through  more  work  in 
hour   than  Fanny    tbe    methodical   coutJ 


jackets;  Mary,  after  getting  through  n: 
baU'  an  hour  than  Fanny  tbe  methi: 
manage  in  two,  had  returned  to  ber  big  arm-chai: 
and  was  leaning  back  in  the  old  liatless  attitudt^, 
dreaming  dreams  of  her  own,  as  her  eyes  wandered 
to  the  window  and  followed  the  line  of  the  trves 
showing  against  tbe  sky,  —  when  the  door  opened, 
'and  a  stupid  country  man-servant  suddenly  intro- 
duced Jack,  and  the  Colonel  of  Mrs.  M^Iei's  vision- 
ary recollections  in  actual  person,  walking  into  the 

very  midst  of  the  -  -—  -' -■ 

scattered  .about  01 

disconcerted.  She  rather  gloried  in  her  occupa- 
tion. I  cannot  say  so  much  for  Mary,  nbo  nerv- 
ously hated  any  show  or  affectation  of  philanthropy, 
and  who  nowjumped  up  hastily,  with  an  exclama- 
tion, an  ontstretched  hand,  and  a  blush. 

"There  seems  to  be  something  going  on,"  the 
Colonel   said,   standing  over  a  heap  of  titrating 

"  Do  come  up  stairs  out  of  this  lab\  rinth  of  good 
intentions,"  cried  Mary,  hastily.  "  Fanny,  please 
put  down  your  scissors,  and  let  us  go  up." 

"  I II  follow,"  said  Fanny,  phcidly,  aud  Mary  had 
to  lead  the  way  alone  to  the  long  low  bow-windowed 
drawing-room  which  Trevitbic  knew  so  well.  She 
bad  regained  her  composure  and  spirits  by  the  time 
thev  reached  the  landing  at  the  top  of  tbe  low 
Qight  of  oak  steps ;  and,  indeed,  both  Hambledon 
and  Mrs.  Myles  were  far  too  much  used  to  the 
world  and  its  ways  to  betray  to  each  other  the 
smallest  indication  of  the  real  state  of  their  minds. 
Three  years  had  passed  since  they  parted.  If 
Mary's  courage  had  failed  then,  it  was  tne  Colonel's 
now  that  was  wanting;  and  so  it  happens  with 
people  late  in  life,  —  Uie  fatal  ^Ift  of  experience  is 
tbein.  They  mistrust,  they  hesitate,  they  bargain 
to  tbe  uttermost  farthing ;  the  jewel  is  there,  but  it 
ia  locked  up  so  securely  in  strong  boxes  and  wrap- 
pers, that  it  is  beyond  tbe  power  of  the  possnsors 
to  reach  it.  Their  youth  and  simplicity  is  as  much 
a  part  of-them  etill  as  their  placid  middle  age:  but 
''  IS  hidden  away  under  the  yeais  which  are  heaped* 
IS  not  shining  as  of  old 
lylea  and   the   Colonel 


up  placid  anil  smifing  too  ;  and  after  half 
an  hour  the  two  gentlemen  went  away.  Fanny 
forgot  to  ask  ^em  to  dinner,  and  wondered  why 
her  cousin  was  so  cross  all  the  rest  of  the  ailer- 

No,  Mary  would  not  go  out.  No,  she  bad  no 
headache,  thank  you.  As  soon  as  she  had  got  rid 
of  Fanny  and  her  question ingx.  Miry  Myles  ran  up 
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T  room  and  pulled  ont  soma  old,  old  papera 

•liuica,  and  read  ^le  old  tear-etained  i«corda 

VK  teait  feQ  to  wash  awa^  tha  old  ones.     Ah, 

lie  had  done  rightly  when  she  lent  Hambledon 

llir«e  years  ago,  —  it  had  seemed  to  her 

(hat  a  liretime  of  expiation  would  not  be  too 

■■0  repent  of  the  -wron^  she  had  done  when  ahe 

'.'il, — lovelcsi,  thrittfiu,  longing  (and  that,  poor 

!i.irt  been  her  one  excuie,)  for  the  possible  love 

liad  never  come  to  her.     Life  is  so  long,  the 

is  lo  slow  that  passes  wearilj' :  she  had  been 

■ed  three  years,  she  had  wimh  sackcloth  three 

' ;  and  now,  —  now  if  it  wure  not  too  late,  how 

•v.  how  gratefully,  she  would  grasp  a  hope  of 

-  life  more  complete  than  the  sad  one  she  had 

"ver  since  she  could  remember  alTnoit.     Would 

<>t  be  a  sign  that  she  had  been  forgiven  if  the 

ninesa  she  bad  so  longed  for  came  to  tier  at  last? 

rr  wondered  that  hw  troubles  had  left  no  deeper 

-t  upon  her  face ;  wondered  that  she  looked  so 

•ug  still,  «o  fair  and  gmiling,  while  her  heart  felt 

M;  and  smiled  sadly  at  her  own  face  in  the 

vnd  then,  as  people  do  to  whom  a  faint  dawn  of 

.lig  hope  shows  the  darkness  in  which  they  have 

u  living,  Mrs.  Myles  began  to  think  of  some  of 

duties  that  she  had  neglected  of  late,  and  of 

en  still   in   darkness  for  whom  no  dawn  was 

,h  )  and  all  the  while,  as  people  do  whose  hearts 

.  (lill,  she  was  longing  for  some  one  to  speak  to, 

je  one  wiser  than  herself  to  whom  she  could  nay, 

hat  is  an  expiation?  can  it,  does  it  exist?  is  it 

'  tame  as  repentance  ?  are  we  called  upon  to 

ah  our  hearts,  to  put  away  our  natural   emo- 

n*  ?    Fanny  would  say  yes,  and  wouh)  ecom  her 

r  her  weakneaa,  and  cry  out  with  horror  at  a 

i;ond   marriage.     "  And  so  would  I  hare  done," 

lor  Maiy  thought,  "  if|  —  if  poor  Tom  had  only 

'on  fond  of  me."     And  then  the  thought  of  Tre- 

ithic  came  to  her  as  a  person  to  speak  to,  a  helper 

nd  adviser.     He  would  epeak  the  truth ;  he  would 

ot  be  afraid,  Mary   thought ;  and  the  secret  re- 

.lembrance  that  he  was  Hambledun'a   friend   did 

lOt  make  her  feel  less  confidence  in  his  deci^oos. 


,    CHAPTER  Vni. 


UlU.  UvLES  bad  been  away  some  little  time 
ftom  her  house  at  Sandsea,  and  from  the  self-im- 
posed duties  which  wore  waitins  undone  until  her 
return.  Something  of  .admiration  for  Trevithic's 
eneiigy  and  enterprise  made  her  think  that  very 
day  of  certain  poor  people  she  had  left  behind,  and 
whom  she  had  entirely  fonrotten.  Before  Fanny 
came  home  that  evening,  she  tat  down  and  wrote 
to  her  old  friend.  Miss  Triquett,  begging  her  to  be 
■o  good  as  to  go  to  Mn.  Uunimcrs,  and  one  or  two 
more  whose  names,  ages,  troubles,  and  families  were 
down  upon  her  List,  and  distribute  a  small  eum  of 
money  enclosed.     "1   am   not   afraid   of  troubling 

Cni,  dear  Misa  Triquett,"  wrote  Mary  Mylos,  in  her 
g,  picturesque  handwriting.  "  I  know  your  kind 
heart,  and  that  you  never  grudge  time  nor  ^tigue 
when  you  can  help  any  one  out  of  the  smallest 
trouble  or  the  greatesL  I  have  been  seeing  a  good 
deal  lately  of  Sr.  Trevithic,  who  is  of  your  way  of 
tiiinking,  and  who  has  been  giving  himself  an  in- 
finity of  pains  about  some  abuse*  in  the  workhouse 
here.  He  is,  I  do  believe,  one  of  the  few  people  who 
could  have  come  to  the  help  of  the  poor  creatures, 
lie  hsa  io  much  coura^fe  and  temper,  such  a  bright 


and  generous  way  of  sympathizing  an]  entering 
into  other  people  s  troubles,  that  Fdo  not  despur 
of  his  accomplishing  this  good  work.  My  cousin 
and  I  feel  very  much  with  and  for  him.  He  looked 
ill  and  worn  one  day  when  I  called  upon  him ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  coming  to  us  has  been  some 
little  change  and  comfort  to  him.  He  is  (juite 
alone,  and  we  waot  him  to  look  upon  this  place  as 
his  borne  while  he  is  here.  Tour  old  acquaintance 
Colonel  Hambledon  has  come  down  about  this  busi- 
ness. It  is  most  horrifying.  Can  you  imagint:  the 
poor  sick  people  left  with  tipsy  nunes,  and  more 
dreadful  stdl,  girls  locked  up  m  cellars  by  the  cruel 
matron  for  davs  at  a  time  /  but  this  bet  has  just 
been  made  public. 

"Goodness  and  enthunasm  like  Mr.'Tfevithic's 
seem  all  the  more  beautiliil  when  one  hears  such 
terrible  histories  of  wickednecs  and  neglect ;.  one 
needs  an  example  like  his  in  this  life  to  raise  one 
from  the  unprofitable  and  miserable  concerns  of 
every  day,  and  to  (each  one  to  believe  in  nobler 
efibrls  than  one's  own  selfish  and  umleas  wander- 
ings could  ever  lead  to  unassisted. 

"  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Miss  Hoi- 
neaux  and  to  Mn.  Treviihic,  and  believe  me,  dear 
Misa  Triquett, 

"  Tery  sincerely  yours, 

"Mart  Htlss. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Trevithic  again  suflering  from  neural- 
gia 7    Why  is  not  she  able  to  be  with  her  bn»- 

"  Why,  indeed?"  said  Miss  Moineaux,  hearing 
this  Inst  sentence  read  out  by  Miss  Triquett  This 
excellent  spinster  gave  no  answer.  She  read  this 
letter  twice  through  deliberately ;  then  she  tied  her 
bonnet  securely  on,  and-  trotted  off  to  Gummers 
and  Co.  Then,  having  dispensed  the  bountiea  and 
accepted  the  thanks  of  the  poor  creatures,  she 
determined  to  run  the  chance  of  findiug  Mrs.  Tre- 
vithic at  borne.  "  It  is  my  painful  dooty,"  said  Tri- 
3uett  to  herself,  shaking  her  bead,  —  •*  mr  punful 
ooty  Anne  Trevithic  should  go  to  her  husband; 
and  I  will  tell  her  so.  If  I  were  Mr.  Trevithic's 
wife,  should  I  leave  him  to  toil  alone?  No,  I 
should  noL  Should  I  permit  him  to  seek  sympathy 
and  consolation  with  another,  more  &scinating  per- 
haps ?  No,  certainly  not.  And  deeply  gratefhl 
should  I  have  felt  to  her  who  warned  me  on  mv 
&tal  career;  and  surely  mr  young  friend  Anne  wiU 
be  grateful  to  her  old  friend  whose  Sn^r  arreato 
her  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dark  precipice."  Miss 
Triquetl's  reflections  had  risen  \o  eloquence  by  the 
time  she  reached  the  rectory  door.  A  vision  of 
Anne  clinging  to  her  in  tears,  imploring  her  advice,  • 
of  John  shaking  her  warmly  by  the  hand  and  mur- 
muring that  to  Miss  Triquett  tbey  owed  the  r«- 
newea  happiness  of  their  home,  b^uiled  the  way. 
"  Where  is  Mrs.  Trevithic  ?  "  she  asked  the  bath>r, 
in  her  deepest  voice.  "Leave  us,"  said  Mus  TVi- 
ouett  to  the  bewildered  menial  as  he  opened  the 
draving.room  door  and  she  marched  into  the  room ; 
and  then  encountering  Mn.  Trevithic,  she  suddenly 
clasped  ber  in  her  well-meaning  old  arms. 

"I  have  that  to  say  to  you,  said  Hiss  Triquett, 
in  answer  to  Anne's  amazed  exclamation,  "  which  I 
fear  will  give  you  pain  ;  but  were  I  in  your  place, 
I  should  wish  to  hear  the  truth."  The  good  <Ad 
soul  was  in  earnest;  ber  vtuce  trembled,  and  her 
little  black  curls  shook  with  agitation. 

"  Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  anything,"  sud 
Mn.  Trevithic,  surprised  but  calm,  and  ntting  down 
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and   jireiiiring  lo  listen   atlentively.     "  I  bib 
anrlhinnr  .vou  would  like  to  tiave  attended  to  — 

Alies  Triquutt,  «t.  the  invocation,  pulled  out  tbe 
letter  from  ber  pot'kct.  "  Remember,  only  remem- 
ber this,"  sLe  sxid,  ■■  this  comes  ftoin  &  young  and 
attractive  woman."  And  then  in  a  clear  and  rtng~ 
ing  voice  ehe  read  out  poor  Marj-'s  letlef,  with 
casioiial  iin?peakab1e  and  penetrating  looki 
Anne'a  calm  jealurce. 

I'oor  little  letter  I     It   had  been  written  in  I 
■inccrity  and  innocence  of  Mary's  heart     Any  c 
more  d(>eply  read  in  «uch  things  might  have  wi 
dered  why  Colonel  Haniblcdon'a  name  should  have 
been  brought  into  it ;  but  as  it  was,  it  caused  a  poor 
jealous  be^rt  to  beat  with  a  force,  a  secret  throb  of 
sudden  jualoufy,  tlmt  nearly  choked  Anne  for  an 
instant  as  s!ie  liatunud,  and  a  faint  pink  tinge  came 
rising  up  and  cnloi'ing  her  fice. 

"  Reiiicinber.  she  is  eerg  attractive,"  Miss  Triquctt 
re-echoed,  fuldins  up  the  page.  "  Ah  !  be  wariieil, 
my  dear  young  friend.  Go  lo  him  ;  throw  your* 
into  hh  arms ;  sny, '  Dearest,  darling  husband,  yi 
tittle  wife  is  by  your  side  once  more;  /  will  be  y 
comforter ! '  Do  not  hesitate."  Poor  old  Triquett, 
completely  earned  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moini-nt,  had  Etartcd  from  her  wat,  and  with  ex- 
tended Brms  had  clasped  an  imaginary  figure  in  the 
air.  It  was  ludicrous,  it  vra?  pathetic,  to  see  this 
poor  old  silly  meddlesome  crvature  quivering,  as  her 
heart  beat  and  bled  for  the  fate  of  others,  ijhe  had 
no  tear  or  emotions  of  her  own.  It  was  absurd  — 
was  it  not?  —  that  she  should  care  so  deeply  for 
things  wliicb  could  not  alfi^ct  her  in  the  least  de- 
cree. There  was  Anne,  with  her  usuiil  sidf.posses- 
sion,  calmly  Bubduiiiz  her  irritation.  She  did  not 
sniile ;  she  did  not  fiown ;  she  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice this  momentary  ebidlition.  To  me  it  wciiis 
that,  of  the  two,  my  sympathy  is  with  Miss  Ttiqnett. 
Let  us  be  absurd,  by  .tU  means,  if  that  is  tbe  prire 
which  must  bo  paid  fur  something  vrbiuh  Js  well 
worth  ils  price. 

Miss  Tnquett'a  eyes  were  full  at  tears.  "  I  nra 
impetuous,  Mra.  Trevithic,"  she  said.  "  My  aunt 
'  IS  often  found  fault  with  mc  for  it.  Pray  excuse 
e  if  I  have  interfered  unwarrantably." 
"Interference  between  married  people  rarely  docs 
any  good.  Miss  Tr^iuiett,"  said  Anne,  standing  up 
with  an  icy  platitude,  and  unmistakably  showing 
that  she  considered  the  visit  at  an  end. 

"  Good  by,"  said  poor  Miss  Triquett,  wistfully. 
"  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  papa." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic.  "I  am  afrai<l 
you  irill  have  a  disagreeable  walk  back  in  the  rain, 
Miss  Triquett.  Good  evening.  Pray  give  my  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Moineaux." 

The  old  maid  trudged  off  alone  into  the  mud  and 
the  rain,  with  a  mortiiied  sense  of  havine  behaved 
absurdly,  disappointed  and  tired,  and  vaguely 
ashamed  and  crestfallen.  The  sound  of  the  dinner- 
bell  ringing  at  the  rectory  as  she  trudged  down  the 
hill  in  the  dark  and  dirt,  did  not  add  to  her  cheer- 

^nne,  with  flushed  red  checks  and  trembling 
hands,  as  Triquett  left  the  room,  sank  down  into 
her  chair  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  starting 
np,  bu^ed  herself  exactly  as  usual  with  ner  daily 
task  of  putting  the  drawing-room  in  order  before 
she   went  up   to  dress.     Mi!s   THquett's  scat  she 

flushed  right  away  out  of  sight.  She  collected  her 
Lithcr's  writing-materials  and  newspapers,  and  put 
them  straight.  She  then  reread  her  husband's  last 
few  lines.     There  was  nothing  to  be  gleaned  from 


them.  She  replenished  tbe  dower-stands,  tod,  sad- 
detdy  remembering  that  it  was  Mrs.  Mylcs  who  bhl 
given  them  to  her,  she  seized  one  tall  glass  (Anie 
and  all  but  flung  it  angrily  on  the  ground.  Bdi 
reflecting  that  if  it  were  broken  it  would  tpoil  tl« 
pair,  she  put  it  back  again  into  its  corner,  and  ron- 
tented  herself  with  stuffing  in  all  the  ugliest  scrip- 
of  twigs,  dead  leaves,  anu  flowera  fruui  the  nine 
of  her  basket. 

The  rector  and  his  daughter  dined  at  half  ntl 
five ;  it  was  a  whim  of  tbe  old  man's.  Anne  clutched 
Dulcie  in  her  arms  bulbre  she  went  down  after 
dressing.  The  child  had  never  seen  her  maoinia  to 
excited,  and  never  remembered  being  ktsred  like 
that  before  by  her.  "  D'oo  lub  me'  vely  uiinh  to- 
day, mamma?"  said  Dulcie,  patheticallr.  *■  b  it 
toz  I  'ave  my  new  frock  ?  " 

Old  Mr.  Bellingham  camcin  at  thesound  of  tbe   ' 
second  bell,  smiling  as  ubu^lI,  and  rubbing  hts  com- 
forlable  little  fat  hands  together;  he  did  notrentrk   , 
with  his  daughter,  thoo^h 
ras  not  enough  cayenne  is  | 
the  gravy  of  the  veal  cutlets,  and  that  the  cook  had   i 
forgotten  the  necessary  leaspoonful  of  sugar  in  the  | 
Foup.     For  the  first  time  since  he  could  remembn  | 
Anne  failed  to  sympathize  with  his  t 
and  seemed   scarcely  as  annoyed   ns  usual  at  Iht  | 
neglect  which  had  been  shown.    Mr.  Bellinzliui 
WHS  vexed  with  her  for  her  indiflerencc ;  he  alwirf 
left  the  scolding  to  her;  be  liked  everything  to 'o 
smooth  and  comfortable,  and  he  did  not  tike  to  be 
called  upon   personally  to  lose  hia  temper.     "For 
what  we  have  received,"  —  and  the  butler  relim 
with  the  crumbs  and  the  cloths,  and  the  little  oVI  i 
gentleman — who  has  had  a  lire  lighted,  for  tbe  I 
eveninca  are  getting  chilly  —  draws  comfortali.,. 
to  his  chimney-corner;  white  Anm-,  getting  up  from  I 
lier  plcice  at  the  head  of  the  table  says  abmjiih 
that  she  must  go  up  ataits  and  see  what  Daleii'ti 
about.     A  restless  mood  had  come  over  her;  sotne- 
thins   unlike   anything  slie   had   ever  felt   befoit. 
Little   Triquett's   eloquence,  which   hail   not  erm 
seemed  to  disturb  Anne  at  the  .lime,  had  had  full 
time  to  sink  into  this  somewhat  torpid  appreheitdon,   | 
and   excite   Mrs.  Trevilhic's  indignation.      It  «v 
not  the  lest  fierce   bocause  it  bad  smouldered  ta 

"  Insolent  creature!"  Anne  said  to  henelf,  work-  | 


ing  herself  u 
fcFe?  Ins- 
that  that  V 

league 


how  dare  she  ioicr- 
t  ridiculous  creature !  '  Reinetnbtf 
in  is  attr.ictive  * —     IIow  daro  ibe 

0,   they  are  all   in  league,  — in   I 
ue!"  cried  poor  Anne,  with  a  moan.   I 
wringing  her  hands  with  all  tbe  twinkle  of  itoiK'   t 
upon  her  slim  white  fingers.     "  John  does  not  kiT«   j 
me,  he  never  loved  me  f    He  will  not  do  as  I  wtsb,   \ 
though  he  promised  and  swore  at  the  altar  he  woalil. 
And  lAf,  —  she  is  spreading  her  wicked  toibroend   i 
him,  and  keeping  him  there,  while  I  am  here  akiae,   I 
all  alone  ;   and  be  leaves  me  exposed  to  the  inw-   | 
ice  of  those  horrible  old  maids.     Papa  eats  bii   . 
dinner  and  only  tliinks  of  the  flavor  of  the  dislm,   I 
and  Dulcie  chatters  to  her  doll  and  clon't  care,  and 
one  comes  when  1  ring,"  aobbed  Mrs.  Trevilbic 
a  burst  of  tears,  violently  togging  at   the  beH-   ' 
rope.     "  O,  it  is  a  shame,  a  shame ! " 

Only[  as  sbe  wiped  away  the  tears  a  ctean  of  \ 
determination  came  into  Mrs.  Trevilhic's  bine  tn*.  ; 
and  the  flush  on  her  pale  choek^  deepened.  iSh«  ] 
had  taken  a  resolution.  This  is  what  she  wtiuU  ' 
do,  —  this  was  her  resolution  :  she  uotdd  jrn  and 
confront  him  there  on  the  spot  .ind  reiuiiiij  him  of 
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hit  duly,  —  be  who  was  praauhing  to  otbeis.  It  was 
bar  lint;  and  then, — and  theii  abe  would  leave 
him  ioreter,  and  never  return  to  Sandaea  to  be 
Koffcd  at  and  jeered  at  by  tboie  horrible  womeD, 
nid  Anpe  v^^uely  to  benelr  aa  the  door  opeaed 
and  the  maid  appeared.  "Bring  me  a  ilrrnhhaw, 
Jodaon,"  (aid  Mra.  Trevithic,  very  much  in  ber 
uuul  tone  of  voiee,  and  with  a  ^rreat  efilirt  recover- 
iw  her  eqnanimitj'.  The  oUirui  bad  passed  over, 
nming  the  waters  of  tbia  overgrown  pool,  brealcing 
my  tbe  weeds  which  were  jirowing  bo  thickly  on 
the  itagDUit  lurface,  and  ripplins  tb«  glow  aballows 
BwIeriKatb.  It  aeems  a  contraaiclion  to  write  of 
Ibii  dall  tnd  unimpresuouable  woman  now  and 
then  waking  and  experiencing  some  viigue  emotion 
and  realiiauon  of  experiences  which  b^d  been 
do'ly  gathering,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  for  a 
]aag  lime  before  :  but  who  does  not  count  more 
tbui  one  ciKilTiidiction  among  their  eaperieix^ea '/  It 
wB  not  Anne's  fiLutt  that  she  could  nut  understand, 
fccl  quickly  and  keenly,  respond  to  the  calla  wbieh 
Hnmger  and  more  generou»  natures  uiiijht  make 
ipoa  ber ;  her  tean  notred  dull  and  skiw  long  ai^r 
tbe  came,  unlike  the  quick  bright  drops  that  would 

r'iglo  Mary  Myles's  clear  eyes,  —  Mary  whom 
Dtber  woman  bated  with  a  natural,  stupid,  per- 
Mteat  hatred  that  notbiug  ever  could  change. 

Jodton,  the  maid,  who  was  not  deeply  read  in 
kumaB  nature,  aiid  who  respected  her  mistress  im- 
MiMly  as  a  luodel  of  decision,  precision,  di;liberrite 
ddenuination,  was  intensely  aiuazed  to  hear  that 
ibewu  to  pack  up  that  night,  and  that  Mrs.  Tie- 
ntlnc  would  go  to  London  that  evening  by  ibu  nine 
o'ck-ck  train. 

-  Send  for  a  Hy  directly,  Judson,  and  dren  Miss 
JWcie.- 

'  Dress  Misa  Dulcie  ?  "  Judson  asked,  bewildered. 

"Yes,  MiKS  Dulcie  will  eome  too,"  aaid  Anne,  iu 
a  ray  that  left  no  remonstranue. 

iibe  did  not  own  it  to  henulf ;  but  by  a  strange 
ud  waywanl  turn  of  human  nature,  this  woman  — 
■bo  was  going  to  reproach  bcr  husband,  to  leave 
Un  fiH^ver,  to  cait  berwilf  adrift  from  him—  took 
Unlcie  with  her  :  Dulcie,  a  secivt  defence,  a  bond 
lad  itrong  link  between  tbem,  that  she  knew  no 
Mora  or  tempest  would  ever  break. 

Ur.  Bellingbam  was  too  much  astounded  to  make 
t  BOgle  objection.  He  thought  his  daughter  had 
taken  leave  of  ber  senses  wlusn  sbe  came  in  and 
■id  good  by. 

Puor  thing,  th«  storm  raping  in  her  heart  was  a 
ierte  one.  Gusts  of  passion  and  jealousy  were 
■lr*iniag  and  beating  and  tearing;  "sails  ripped, 
Mams  opening  wid«,  and  compass  lost."  Poor 
Anne,  whose  emotions  were  all  the  more  ungovern- 
■Ue  when  they  occationally  broke  from  the  babit- 
ul  i«straint  in  which  sbe  held  tbem  (at  in  her  cor- 
MT  of  ihe  carriage,  pcturing  to  herself  Trcvitblc 
■sdaved,  enchanted.  If  she  could  have  seen  tbe 
DMr  fellow  adding  np  lon^  lists  of  figures  In  his 
onary  little  office,  by  tbe  light  of  a  smoking  lamp, 
I  think  her  jeatonsy  might  have  been  appeased. 

AH  tbe  way  to  town  Anne  sat  silent  in  her  cor- 
Ber;  but  if  she  deserved  punishment,  poor  thing, 
dK  inflicted  it  then  upon  fiereelf,  and  with  an  art 
sad  a>  unrelenting  determination  fur  which  no 
other  executioner  would  have  found  the  couruie. 

They  reached  tbe  station  at  last,  with  its  Ughts 
ind  trannent  life  and  bustle.  A  porter  callink  a 
cab.  I>u1cie,  and  the  maid,  and  Mrs.  Trevitbic  got 
in.  Tbey  were  to  sleep  at  tbe  house  of  an  old 
lady,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Bellingham's,  who  was  away. 


And  then  tbe  jonmey  began  once  taore  acrosa 
dark  paassges,  winding  thoroughfares,  ifiterminable 
in  Iheir  ligGta  and  darKness,  across  dark  places  (hat 
may  have  been  squares.  Tbe  darkness  changed  and 
lengthened  the  endless  road :  tliey  had  left  Oxford 
Street,  with  its  blazing  shops;  tbey  bad  crossed  the 
Park's  blackness ;  the  roll  of  the  wheels  was  like 
the  tupe  of  sotne  dismal  night-march.  The  nuud 
sat  with  Dulcie  asleep  in  her  arms,  but  presently 
Dulcie  woke  up  with  a  shriir  piteous  outcry  ;  "  I'se 
so  ti'ed,"  she  sobbed  in  tbe  darkness,  the  coldness, 
the  dull  drip  of  the  rain,  tbe  monotonons  sound  of 
the  horse's  feet  striking  on  the  mud.  "  I  wan'  my 
tea ;  I  'se  so  ti'ed,  wan'  my  tittle  bed,"  —  this  was 
her  piteous  litany, 

Anne  was  very  gentle  and  decided  witb  her,  only 
once  she  burst  out,  "  0,  don't,  don't,  J  cannot  bear 
it,  Dulcie." 


spirits  work  upon  tbe  substance  of  which  our  &te  is 
built.  Jack  wished  to  fight.  Assault  bim  now, 
dire  spirit  of  ill-will,  of  despondency,  and  that  moat 
cruel  ijiirit  of  all  called  calumny.  This  tribe  of 
giants  are  like  the  bottie-monsters  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  intangible,  fierce,  sly,  remorseless,  springing 
up  suddenly,  mighty  shadows  coming  in  the  night 
and  striking  their  deadly  blows.  They  raise  tbeir 
I'tubs  (and  these  clubs  are  not  trees  torn  from  the 
forest,  but  are  made  from  the  forms  of  human  beings 
massed  together),  and  the  clubs  fall  upon  tbe  victiin 
and  he  b  crushed. 

There  was  a  brandy-and-waler  weekly  meeting 
at  Hammersley,  called  "  Ours,"  every  Thursday 
evening,  to  which  many  of  tbe  tradespeople  were  in 
the  halut  of  resorting  and  there  discussing  tbe  poli- 
tics of  tbe  place.  Mr.  Bulcox  had  long  been  a 
member;  so  was  I^tchley  the  orocer,  and  Oker 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  join  the  party;  and  aa 
John  was  not  there  to  contradict  tbem,  you  may  be 
sure  these  people  told  tbeir  own  story.  How  it 
spread  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  ;  one 
rnmor  after  another  to  the  hurt  and  disadvantage 
of  poor  Trevitbic  began  to  get  about.  Refonaer* 
are  necetsarily  unpopular  among  a  certain  class. 
The  blind  and  the  maimed  and  the  bait  worshipped 
the  ground  Trevitbic  stood  upon  at  first.  "  He  waa 
a  man  as  would  se^  to  tbeir  rights,"  they  »id ;  "  and 
if  be  hail  his  way,  would  let  them  have  tbeir  anufi* 
and  a  drop  of  something  comfortable.  He  had  his 
cranks.  These  open  windows  gave  'em  tbe  rheu- 
matics, and  this  sloppin'  and  wasbin'  was  all  along 
of  it,  and  .for  all  the  talk  there  were  some  thin^ 
but  what  they  would  n't  deny  was  more  snug  in 
BulcDx's  time  than  now ;  but  he  were  a  good  crea- 
ture for  all  that,  Mr.  Trevitbic,  and  meant  well  he 
did,"  &c  etc.  Only  when  tbe  snuff  and  the  com- 
fortable drop  did  not  come  at  they  expected,  and  . 
tbe  horrors  of  the  past  dynasty  be^n  to  be  a  little 
forgotten,  —  at  the  end  of^  a  month  or  so  of  wbita- 
wsahing  and  cleansing  and  reforming,  the  old  folks 
began  to  grumble  again  mucb  ai  usual  Trevithio 
could  not  take  away  their  years  and  their  aches  and 
pains  and  wearinessea,  and  make  the  workhouse  into 
a  bower  of  rosei,  and  the  old  pei^iLe  into  lovely 
young  lasses  and  gallant  lads  again. 

He  bad  done  Ita  best,  but  be  could  not  work 
miracles. 

It  happened  that  a  Lincolnshire -doctor  writing 
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from  Doirntiam  to  the  Jupiter  not  long  nfter,  elo- 
quently clcscribing  the  gymptomg,  the  treatment,  the 
lueani  of  prevention  for  this  new  soit  of  i:bolera, 
Epoke  of  Uie  devotion  of  some,  and  the  carious 
indifference  of  others.  "  Will  it  be  believed,",  he 
mid,  "  Chat  in  some  places  the  cleTgy man  has  been 
known  to  abandon  his  Sock  at  tae  first  threat  of 
danger,  —  a  threat  vhich  in  one  especial  case  at  F. 
notfnr  froin  here,  was  not  fitlGUed,  although  the 
writer  can  testify  from  his  own  experieoce  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement?" 

As  far  aa  poor  Jack's  interest*  were  concerned  it 
would  hHve  been  better  if  the  cholera  bad  broken 
out  at  Featberaton  ;  it  would  have  bronght  him 
bnck  to  his  own  horne.  But  Penfold  recovered, 
Mrs.  Hodge  —  the  only  other  patient  —  died,  Hodge 
married  ai;Bin  Idi mediately,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  "  Ours"  took  in  the  Jupiter;  somebody  re- 
membered that  Downham  and  Fentberston  were 
both  in  the  same  neighborhood;  some  one  else 
applied  the  story,  and  Bulcoi  and  the  gax-ficter 
between  them  concocted  a  paragraph  for  the  Anvil, 
the  great  Hammersley  organ ;  and  so  ill-will  and 
rumor  did  their  work,  while  JHck  went  his  rounds 
in  the  wards  of  St.  Magdalene's,  lookine  sadder 
than  the  first  day  he  had  i-ome,  although  the  place 
was  cluanpr,  the  fooil  warmer  and  better,  the  sick 
people  better  tended  than  ever  before ;  for  the 
gunnliana  had  been  penuaded  to  let  in  certain  dea- 
conesses of  the  town,  —  good  women,  who  nursed 
for  love  and  did  not  steal  the  tea.  But  in  the 
mean  time  this  odd  cabal  which  had  set  in  bad  risen 
and  grown,  and  from  every  side  Jack  began  to  meet 
with  cold  looks  and  rebulfs.  He  had  ill-used  his 
wife,  deserted  her,  they  said  ;  ab^nrloned  his  pariah 
from  fear  of  infection.  He  had  forged,  he  had  hcBn 
expelled  from  his  living.  There  was  notliingthat 
poor  Jack  was  not  accused  of  by  one  person  or  an- 
other. One  day  when  his  friend  Austin  came,in 
with  the  last  number  of  the  Anvil,  and  showed  him 
a  very  spiteful  paragraph  about  himself.  Jack  only 
flhm^ed  his  shoulders.  "  We  understand  that  the 
^ntleman  whose  extraordinary  revelations  respect- 
ing the  management  of  our  workhouse  have  been 
met  bf  some  with  more  credence  than  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  short  time  which 
had  passed  since  ho  first  came  among  us,  is  the  rec- 
tor alluded  to  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Jupiler  from 
a  medical  man,  who  deserted  his  parish  at  the  first 
alarm  of  cholera."     "  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  said  Aus- 

"Mra.  itodge  certainly  died  of  the  cholera,"  Jack 
answered,  "  and  PenfoliI  waa  taken  ill  and  recov- 
ered.    Those  are  the  only  two  pases  in  my  parish." 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  as  the  two  young  men 
were  walking  along  the  street,  they  met  Mr.  Oker 
puffing  along  the  pavement.  He  stopped,  as  iisual, 
to  mb  his  hands  when  he  saw  Trevithie. 

"  'Ai  your  attention  been  called,  sir,"  he  laid,  "  to 


when  such  things  gets  into  tbe  papers.  They  say 
at  the  club  that  some  of  the  guardians  is  about  to 
uk  for  an  accountof  the  siek-^nd  money,  sir,  which, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Skipper  put  into  your  'aAds,  sir.  For 
the  present  this  paragraft  shonid  be  controdjeted,  if 
possible,  sir." 

Oker  was  an  odions  creature,  insolent  and  civil ; 
and  u  he  spoke  he  gave  a  sly,  spiteful  glance  into 
Jack's  face.  Trevithie  was  perfectly  unmoved,  and 
burst  out  laughing.  "  My  good  Mr.  Oker,"  be  said, 
"you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  no  Ibanda- 


tion  whatever  in  tbe  paragraph.  Tt  is  some  lilly 
tittle-tattling  tale,  which  does  not  a^ect  me  in  the 
leaat  If  any  one  is  to  blame,  it  ia  Mr.  Skipper,  the 
workhouse  chaplain,  who  wis  then  in  my  place. 
You  can  tell  your  friends  at  the  club  that  they  have 
bit  the  wrong  man.  Good  day."  And  tbe  young 
fellow  marched  on  his  way  with  Mr.  Austin,  leaving 
Oker  to  recover  as  beet  he  could. 

"I'm  afraid  they  will  give  you  trouble  j-et," 
Austin  mid.  » King  Stork  though  you  are  after 
that  little  Log  of  a  Skipper." 

When  Jack  appeared  before  the  board  on  tbe 
next  Wednesday,  after  the  vote  had  been  passed 
for  dismissing  the  Buleoxes,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
one  half  of  the  room  greeted  his  entrance  witJi  a 
scowl  of  ill-will  and  diegust,  the  other  half  with 
alarm  and  suspicion.  No  wonder.  It  was  Jack^ 
belief  that  some  of  the  guardians  were  seriously 
implicated  in  the  charges  which  had  been  broc^t 
against  Bulcox;  others  were  certainly  so  far  con- 
cerned tbat  tbe  Jupiter  had  accused  them  of  un- 
accountable neglect;  and  nobody  likes  to  be  shown 
up  in  a  leader  even  for  merely  neglecting  his  duties. 

All  this  while  tbe  workhouse  had  been  in  a  com- 
motion ;  the  master  and  mistress  were  only  tem- 
porarily fulfilling  their  duties  until  a  new  conple 
should  have  been  appointed.  The  board,  chiefly  at 
the  instance  of  Oker,  the  gas-litter,  and  Pitchley, 
the  retail  grocer,  did  not  press  tbe  charges  broi^ht 
against  Mr.  Bulcox ;  but  they  contented  tbedselves 
with  dismissing  him  and  bis  wife.  It  was  not  ovep- 
pleasant  for  Trevithie  to  meet  them  about  the  place, 
as  he  could  not  help  doing  occasionally ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  be  bore  the  disagreeables 
of  the  place  as  best  he  could,  until  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans,  tho  newly-appointed  master  and  matron, 
made  their  appearance.  The  board  was  very  civil, 
but  it  was  anything  but  conlial  to  Trevithie.  Jack, 
among  other  things,  suspected  that  Pitchley  himiielf 
supplied  the  bad  tea  and  groceries  which  had  been 
so  much  complained  of.  and  had  exchanged  various 
bottlea  of  port  from  the  infirmary  for  others  of  a 
better  quality,  which  were  served  at  tbe  master^ 
own  table.     So  the  paupers  told  him. 

Meanwhile  tbe  oppo^tion  had  not  been  idle.  It 
was  Bulcox  himself,  I  think,  who  had  discovered 
that  Jack,  Id  administering  the  very  limited  funds 
at  bis  disposal,  bad  greatly  neglected  the  precaution 
of  tickets.  One  or  two  ill-conditioned  people,  whom 
Trevithie  had  refused  to  assist,  bad  applied  to  the 
late  master,  and  assured  him  that  Trevithie  was 
not  properly  dispensing  the  money  at  his  command. 
One  tipsy  old  woman  in  particular  waa  very  in- 
dignant; and,  judging  by  her  own  experience,  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  tbe  chaplain  of  keeping  what 
was  not  his  own. 

This  credible  witness  in  rags  and  battered  wire* 
stood  before  the  chairman  when  Jack  came  in.  It 
seems  impossible  that  anybody  should  have  serioosly 
listened  to  a  complunt  so  absurd  and  unlikely.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  people 
present  were  already  ill-disposed,  that  some  of  tbem 
were  weak,  and  others  stupid,  and  they  woald  not 
have  been  sorrr  to  get  out  of  their  scrape  by 
discovering  Jack  to  be  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

Trevithie  heard  tbem  withont  a  word,  mechuii- 
cally  buttoning  up  his  coat,  as  he  hid  a  trick  of 
doing,  and  then  in  a  sadden  indignation  he  (ore  it 
open,  and  from  his  breast-pocket  drew  the  small  book 
in  which  be  bad  maile  all  his  notes,  "  Here,"  said 
he,  "are  myiuxounts.     They  were  nuile  Aanlilif  it 
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tbe  time,  bat  thev  Me  accorata,  and  70a  will  lee 
tliat  I  hare  pua  even'  farthing  awajr  that  was 
handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Skipper,  and  about  twice 
the  amount  besides,  out  of  my  own  pocket.  You 
can  tend  for  tbe  people  to  whom  I  have  paid  the 
money,  if  yoa  like.  The  little  book  went  travelling 
about  firom  one  hand  to  another,  while  the  reniorae- 
k-ss  Trerithlc  continued,  "I  now  in  my  turn  de- 
mand that  the  ledjjen  of  these  gentlemen"  —  blaz- 
ing round  upoii  the  retail  grocer  and  Oker,  the  gas- 
filter— "be  produced  hero  immediately  upon  the 
spot,  without  anr  previoos  inspection,  and  that  1, 
too,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  clearing  np  my 
doubts  as  to  their  conduct"  "  That  is  fair  enough, 
said  one  or  two  of  the  people  present.  "  It 's  quite 
inipos^'ible,  unheard-of,  said  vome  of  the  others ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  guardians  present  were 
honest  men,  who  were  roiined  at  last,  and  the 
le<]g<>ni  were  actually  sent  for. 

I  have  no  time  here  to  explain  the  lonj;  comae  of 
fratid  which  these  ledgers  disclosed.  The  grocer 
was  found  to  have  been  snpplj'iag  the  boose  at  an 
enormoiM  percentage,  with  quantities  differing  in 
his  book  and  in  that  of  the  maner,  who  must  again 
have  levied  a  profit.  The  gas-fitter,  too,  tamed 
out  to  be  the  contractor  from  a  branch  establish- 
ment, and  to  have  also  helped  himself.  This  giant 
certmnly  felt  dead  upon  tbe  floor  when  he  laid  open 
bis  accounts  before  the  board,  for  Hammeisley 
workhouse  it  now  one  of  the  b^t  managed  in  the 
whole  kingdom. 

[Ts  be  eosUDBed.I 
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Eight  ttstnea  by  the  sculptor  Hani  Oa»er  have 

been  placed  on  the  Elisabeth  Bii'lge  in  Vienna. 

They  are  figures  of  men  who  in  tUcir  day  rendered 

their  country,  and  especially  the  capital,  essential 


TnR  OsteTpatnre  Romann  contradicts  the  state- 
ment, that  the  Prince  of  Wales  lately  *ent  a  large 
sum  to  the  Garihaldian  Committee^  m  retaliation 
for  the  support  which  Cardinal  Antonelli  has  given 
the  Fenians. 

DcTHiKO  the  past  year  740  Son th  London  shop- 
keepers have  been  convicted  of  using  false  scal>-i 
and  measures;  and  have  had  to  pay  in  fines  £l,070 
l&i.  6(/.,  or  rather  less  than  £l  9s.  per  conviction. 
This  fine  does  not  prevent  the  bunnem  from  being 
a  good  investment. 

U.  DE  T.AMARTiNE  writes  to  U.  Edmond  Lexier, 
of  the  SiicU,  to  asxure  him  that,  although  all  the 
papers  of  the  Inst  fortnight  insist  on  bis  beini;  in  a 
•lying  condition,  be  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  health 
aa  to  excite  tbe  anxiety  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Gkobob  Du  Maurier,  the  eminent  Eng~ 
lish  designer,  is  now  engaged  npon  a  series  of  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  Charles  Reade's  "  Foul  Play,"  in 
course  of  publication  in  tbis  joumaL  The  next 
number  of  "  Every  Saturday  "  will  contain  the  first 
of  tbe  series.  The  others  will  follow  in  rapid  inc- 
ceasion.  Each  drawing  occupies  a  fall  p^e,  and 
will  be  printed  with  great  care,  on  superior  tinted 
paper. 

"  CoNnF!«9EI>  HiLK  "  ii  no  novelty  in  this  coun- 
try. An  Ghglish  paper  says  that  a  new  method  of 
preiN^Tving  milk  has  lately  been  introduced  by  the 
An^lo-Swini  Company,  whose  factory  is  situated  on 
thp  lake  of  Zuz-  The  process  adopted  Is  Bimply  the 
abstraction  of  tlie  watery  particles  from  the  milk 


and  tbe  addition  of  beetroot  si 
pared  remains  good  for  mont£a  after  the  tins  in 
which  it  is  packed  have  been  opened,  becoming 
nrather  sour,  mouldy,  nor  rancid.  It  beam  the  ordi- 
nary changes  of  temperature  without  injuTr.  The 
nse  of  this  preserved  niilk  is  inc— "•■'""  ■-  •■  ""l---* 
The  Peningular  and  Oriental,  1 
tbe    Pacific    Mail    companies   i 


1  all  their 


The  Tiondon  TJniea  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  of 
the  dramatized  version  of  "No  Tlioroughfare," 
brought  out  at  the  Adelphi  on  Christnias  n^ht. 
Spelling  of  Mr.  Fechter's  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Obenreizer,  the  critic  says:  "  Mr.  Fechtcr  has  seldom 
had  a  better  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
pecoliar  talent,  or  made  greater  use  of  his  oppoi^ 
tunity,  than  in  delineating  the  passions  and  the  vain 
struggles  against  an  adveise  fate  of  tbe  unfortunate 
Swiss."  The  piece  was  effectively  mounted.  Tbe 
scenes  in  wbicR  Obenreizer  betraya  his  rival,  Ven- 
dale,  into  the  Alpine  Pass,  is  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece of  stage  art  Tbe  painter  was  called  before 
the  curtain  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audience. 
The  theatre  was  densely  crowded,  and  the  overture 
and  the  five  acts  did  not  prove  too  long  for  the 
spectators. 

An  English  paper  notee  a  singular  coincidence. 
The  Edinburgh  workmen's  life-boat,  stationed  at 
Port  Logan,  N.  B.,  saved  on  tbe  1 7th  of  December 
last,  the  crew,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  from 
the  barque  Strathlevan,  of  Glasgow.  On  tbe  IGth 
of  December,  1666,  when  the  life^Doal  was  being  ex- 
hibited in  Glasgow,  on  the  way  to  its  station,  the 
wife  of  tite  captain  of  the  Strathlevan,  accompa- 
nied by  ber  children,  went  to  see  the  boat,  and  put 
an  offering  into  the  lubecriplion  box.  Exactly  one 
year  after,  on  the  16Lh  December,  1867,  the  cap- 
t^n's  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  on  the  following 
noming  lie  and  his  men  were  providentially  rescued 
by  tbe  very  boat  which  his  vrite  had  contributed  to 
support 

A  coKTiNENTAL  joumal  relatee  the  following 
anecdote:  "Tbe  Empress  was recentlyiaspctfcting  the 
hospital  of  Versaillt«,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  ia  tbe 
middle  of  one  of  the  corridors,  an  old  man,  of  tall 
stature  and  prepossessing  features,  approached  her 
Mnjestj  and  fell  upon  his  kne«s.  ■  You  are  the 
patroness  of  helpless  children,  the  providence  of 
maternal  societies,  the  foundress  of  the  Orphan's 
Home  of  the  Prince  Imperial  I  recognize  the 
Empress.  O  I  your  Majesty,  obtain  for  me  my 
pardon,  —  I  have  passed  through  forty  years  of  good 
and  loyal  services.'  And  the  old  man  burst  into 
tears-  Tbe  Empress  turning  to  the  Superior,  asked 
in  a  bw  tone, '  Who  is  he  V '  'A  guilty  man,  who 
for  a  moment  of  signal  folly,  has  been  condemned 
to  three  yean'  imprisonment,  and  who  has  already 
andergone  a  third  of  his  punishment,  at  eighty-one 
years  of  age  1 '  '  Pardon  I  pardon  I '  again  tie  cried 
still  kneeling.  '  I  promise  you,'  said  the  Empress, 
who  was  vitated,  '  1  promise  yon  that  I  shall  re- 
member this  cry  for  fbrgiveneas. 

The  CAronique  dri  Arts  tells  a  curious  story 
which  shows  very  strikingly  to  what  perfection  the 


collector,  bought  at  Florence  a  bust  of  Girolamo 
Benivieni,  the  friend  of  I^co  della  Mirandola  and 
Savonarola.  It  was  exl)ibited  in  the  following  year 
in  Paris,  where  it  was  pronounced  by  connois<cura 
to  be  the  work  of  either  Mino  da  Piesole  or  Beno- 
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delta  da  M^iuio  (U90-1510).  M.  Ue  Nolivos's 
collucUoD  was  sold  by  auction  in  Paris  last  year, 
when  the  bust  exciicd  a  liveljr  competition,  and 
was  finally  ie<:ured  by  the  Government  at  a  largu 
price  for  the  Louvre  Museum.  It  novr  appears, 
aajs  the  Chronique,  that  the  bust  was  the  wnrk  of  a 
living  artist,  Giovanni  Freppa,  residing  at  Florence. 
This  statement  is  supported  by  ceriificates  from 
Freppa  bimself,  fmin  a  sculptor  of  Florence  who 
saw  liini  model  the  busf,  and  from  a  irorkmsn  in  a 
tobacco  manufactory,  who  declares  the  bu?t  to  be 
an  excellent  likeness  of  a  comrade  who  eat  to  the 
sculptor  M  his  model.  The  mo«t  amiisin;;  part  of 
the  alTair  is  that  the  Ga^tlt  dei  Beaux  Artx,  to 
which  the  Ckronitpie  b  a  sort  of  appendix,  itself 
published  an  article  on  tliis  bust  in  18G3,  which 
speaks  in  enthuMtstic  terms  of  its  mei-its.  and  in- 
dulcet  In  much  fanciful  speculation  aa  to  its  author. 
M.  Paul  Mantz,  the  wnltT  of  this  article,  sees  in 
the  likeness  of  the  cigai^maker  that  of  "a  person- 
who  has  grown  old  through  mueh  study  an<l  swi'i-t 
intimacy  with  the  Muses,"  and  adds  that,  altliouoh 
he  could  never  have  known  Benivieni,  he  is  ready 
to  "swear  ttiat  the  bust  is  like  him." 

It  is  surprising,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that 
so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  rvmarkablit 
movement  that  has  been  Eoin^  on  in  Paris  and 
other  parts  of  France  for  the  improvement  of  (lie 
education  of  the  girls  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes.  Some  little  time  ago  a  certain  number  of 
parents,  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  instrw- 
tinn  given  to  their  daughters  in  convents,  began  to 
send  them  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  few  able  men, 
who  taught  various  subjects  as  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise.  Of  course  the  Government  soon  steppeil 
in.  nut  to  put  down  the  proceedings,  but  to  direct 
and  extend  litem;  and  M.  Duruy  lot>t  no  time  in 
eBcciine  a  connection  between  these  teachers  •of 
youn;;  ladies  and  the  University  of  Paris.  A  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  was  fixrd  upon,  including 
mathrmadcs,  natural  history,  French  history,  &c. 
&c. ;  aid  the  first  course  was  commenced  at  the 
Sorlioiine  itself  on  the  1st  of  December.  Crowds 
of  younit  ladies  were  present,  inchiding  two  nieces 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  A  similar  system  is  al- 
ready at  work  in  thirty  or  forty  provincial  towns, 
and  several  thousand  girls  are  already  receiving 
this  new  and  more  thorough  kind  of  tcacliiug.  But 
France  has  its  Archdeacon  Dunison,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  the  Bishop  Dupanloup  would  be 
behind  his  brother  churchman  in  England  in  de- 
nouncing secuUr  education  as  the  b.ine  of  orthoiloxy. 
In  a  vigorous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  M.  Duruy  et 
I'Education  des  Filles,"  the  Bishop  hfls  fallen  foul 
of  the  new  abomination  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  vehemence  of  phrase.  "  Our  girls,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  hare  hitherto  been  educated  upon  the 
^nem  of  the  Church;  we  are  now  going  to  pass 
llii'iu  into  the  arms  of  the  univeiwty."  He  professes 
himself,  also,  as  being  frightfully  scandHliiud  at  the 
circuuistance  that  in  provincial  towns  tliu  ctnss- 
ro<iui'>  are  to  be  in  the  Mairie,  where  tlie  youtliful 
Etu.li'nis  may  positively  be, looked  at  liy  policemen, 
pompiei's,  sergens  de  ville,  and  other  profane  pcr- 
riinayi',  as  they  bo  to  their  lessons  or  n-tum  hoinn. 
Iluwrver,  the  Bishop's  onslaught  is  a  failure.  Some 
fi-w  parents  have  been  scared  by  his  dt'niinciations, 
but  the  scheme  has  gained,  the  notoriety  it  needed, 
Biid_  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  quii-tly  snubbed 
the  opposi^on  by  sjienkitig  of  it  as  a  "  noise."  Of 
the  iiu|>ortance  of  the  movement  there  can  be  no 


question.  Even  if  every  girl  in  France  should  be 
taught  to  regard  Charlemagne  as  the  French  sover- 
eign of  a  French  empire,  and  to  believe  that  Ni- 
polcnn  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  will  be  a  gain 
to  the  country  that  they  should  be  subjected  to 
Bume  sort  of  training  higher  than  that  combination 
of  worldly  and  pious  frivolities  which  has  been  too 
often  the  best  education  at  their  command. 
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Lti  ruuri  ia  Hal. ' 

Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  laurel. 

Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee  ? 

Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea, 
Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel, 

Suth  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryada  weave. 

Waked  up  by  snow-sofl  sudden  rains  at  eve  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  on  earth  before, 

Ilall-faded  fiery  blossoms,  pole  with  heat 

And  full  of  bitter  summer,  but  more  sweet 
To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  shora 

Trod  by  no  tropic  feet  ? 
II. 
For  always  thee  the  fervid  languid  glories 

Allural  of  heavier  auns  in  mightier  skies ; 

Thine  cars  knew  all  the  wan'RTlnK  wati-ri-  sis;bs 
Where  the  st'a  sobs  round  Lesbian  prouion lories. 

The  barren  kiss  of  pteoits  wave  to  wave 

That  knows  not  where  is  that  Leucadinn  grave 
Which  hides  loo  deep  the  supreme  bead  of  soug. 

All,  salt  and  sterile  as  her  kisses  n-ere, 

The  wild  sea  winds  her  and  the  green  gulfa  bear 
Hither  and  thither,  and  vex  and  work  her  wrong, 

Blind  gods  that  cannot  spare. 

Thou  sawest,  in  tbine  old  singing  season,  brother. 

Secrets  and  sorrows  unbebeld  of  us: 

Fierce  loves,  and  lovely  leaf-buds  poisonous, 
Bare  to  thy  subtler  eye,  but  for  none  other 

Blowing  by  night  in  some  unhreathed'iu  clime; 

The  hidden  harvest  of  luxurious  time. 
Sin  without  shape,  and  pleasure  without  speech ; 

And  where  strange  dreams  in  a  tumultuous  sleep  ' 

Make  the  shut  eyee  of  stricken  spirits  weep; 
And  with  each  face  thou  sawest  the  shadow  on  each. 

Seeing  as  men  sow  men  reap. 


.nd  sombre  soul  unslecpin;;. 
It  for  deep  knd  no  moro  lifi 


life 


0  niceplon  heart  and 

That  were  athi 

And  no  more  love,  for  peace  and 
Now  the  dim  gods  of  death  have  in  their  keep 

Spirit  and  £>dy  and  all  the  springs  of  song, 

Is  it  well  now  where  love  can  do  no  wrong. 
Where  slingleta  pleasure  has  no  foam  or  fang 

Behinrl  the  unopening  closure  of  her  lips? 

Is  it  not  well  where  soul  from  body  slips 
And  flesh  from  bone  divides  without  a  p^ng, 

As  dew  from  Qower-bcll  dripe? 


It  is  enough ;  the  end  and  the  b<:^nning 

Are  one  thing  to  thee,  who  art  pnst  the  end. 
0  band  unclasped  of  unboholden  friend. 

For  thcc  no  firuits  to  pluck,  no  p.iliiLt  for  winning. 
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No  triumph  and  no  labor  and  no  last, 
Only  deail  yew  leaTes  and  ■  litlle  dust- 

O  quiet  eyes  wherein  tho  light  saith  nounhl, 
Whereto  the  day  is  ilumb,  nor  any  night 
With  obscure  finger  silences  yoiir  siRht, 

Sot  in  your  speech  the  Eudden  eoul  speaks  tliougbt, 
Sleep,  itDd  have  steep  for  light. 


Now  all  Strang  homn  ttnd  all  simnge  lovca  are  over, 
Dreams  an<l  deures  and  sombre  songs  and  sweet. 
Hast  tbou  found  place  at  the  great  Eneea  and  feet 

Of  some  p.tle  Titan-woman  like  a  lover, 
Such  as  tliy  vision  here  solicited, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  dur  vast  head, 

Tlie  deep  division  of  prodigious  breasts. 
The  solemn  slope  of  mlglily  limlM  axleep, 
The  weight  of  awful  tresses  that  still  keep 

Tlie  savor  nnd  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests 
Where  the  wet  hill-winds  weep '/ 


Hast  thou  found  any  likeness  Ibr  thy  vision  ? 

O  gitrdenflr  of  Etrange  doners,  what  bud,  what 
bloom. 

Hast  thou  found  sown,  what  gathered  in  the  gloom  ? 
What  of  despair,  of  rapture,  of  derision. 

What  of  life  is  there,  what  of  ill  or  good  7 

Are  the  fruits  gray  like  dust  or  bright  like  blood? 
Does  the  dim  frround  grow  any  seed  of  ours, 

Tho  faint  fields  quicken  any  terrene  root. 

In  low  lands  where  the  sun  and  moon  are  niut« 
And  all  the  stars  keep  silence?     Are  there  Qowers 

At  all,  or  any  fruit? 


Alas,  but  though  my  fiying  song  flies  after, 
O  sweet  Btranze  elder  sin^r,  thy  more  fleet 
Singii^.  and  footprint*  of  thy  fleeter  feet. 

Some  ilim  derision  of  mj-slerious  laughter 

Prom  tho  blind  tongueless  warders  of  the  dead, 
Some  gainless  glimpse  of  Proserpine's  veiled  head. 

Some  litUe  sound  of  unregnrilcrl  tears 
Went  by  effaced  unprofitable  eyee, 
And  from  palo  mouths   some  cadence  of  dead 
sighs,  — 

These  only,  these  the  hearkening  spirit  hears, 
Sec«  only  such  things  rise. 


Tlioa  art  far  too  far  for  wings  of  words  to  follow, 
Far  too  far  off  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 
What  ails  us  with  thee,  who  art  wind  and  air? 

What  ails  us  gazing  where  all  seen  is  hollow  ? 
Yet  with  some  fancy,  yet  with  some  desire, 
Dn-ams  pursue  death  as  winds  a  flying  fire, 

Our  ilrenms  pursue  our  dead  and  do  not  find. 
Still,  and  more  swift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  flict 
The  low  light  fwls  us  in  elusive  skies. 

Still  the  foiled  earnest  ear  is  deaf,  and  blind 
Are  lUU  tho  eluded  eyes. 


Not  thee,  O  never  thee,  in  all  time's  changes, 
Not  thee,  but  this  the  sound  of  th^  sad  soul, 
The  shadow  of  thy  swiii  spirit,  this  shut  scroll 

1  lay  my  hand  on,  and  not  death  estranges 
My  spirit  from  commiiQion  of  thy  song  — 
llitau  memories  and  these  melodies  that  throng 


Veiled  porches  of  a  Muse  funereal  — 

These  1  salute,  these  touch,  these  clasp  knd  fold 
As  though  a  hand  were  in  my  band  to  hold, 

Or  through  mine  ears  a  monmmg  muucal 
Of  many  moumen  rolled. 


1  among  these,  I  also,  in  such  station 
As  when  the  pyre  was  charred,  and  piled  the  sods, 
And  offering  to  the  dead  made,  and  their  gods, 

The  ol<I  mourners  had,  standing  lo  make  libation, 
1  stand,  and  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead 
Do  reverence  without  prayer  or  praise,  and  shed 

Offering  to  these  unknown,  the  gods  of  gloom, 
And  what  of  honey  and  spice  my  seedlands  bear, 
And  what  I  may  of  fruits  in  this  chilled  air, 

And  lay.  Oresti»-like,  across  the  tomb 
A  curl  of  severed  hair. 


But  by  no  hand  nor  any  treason  stricken. 

Not  like  the  low-lying  bead  a(  Him,  the  King, 
The  flame  that  made  of  Troy  a  ruinous  thing. 

Thou  liest,  anil  on  this  ilust  no  tears  could  quicken. 
There  fall  no  tears  like  theirs  that  all  men  hear 
Fall  tear  by  sweet  imperishable  tear 

Down  the  opening  leaves  of  holy  poets'  pages. 
Thee  not  Orestes,  not  Electra  mourns; 
But  bending  us- word  with  memorial  urna 

The  most  high  Muses  that  fulfil  all  ages 
Weep,  and  our  God's  heart  yearns. 


For,  sparing  of  his  sacred  strength,  not  often 
Among  ns  darkling  here  the  lord  of  light 
Makes  manifest  his  music  luid  his  mtgbt 

In  hearti  that  open  and  in  lips  that  solien 

With  the  soft  I1»me  and  heat  of  songs  that  shine. 
Thy  lips  inilecd  he  touched  with  bitter  wine, 

And  nourished  them  indeed  with  bitter  bread  ; 
Yet  surely  from  liis  hand  thj-  poiil's  food  came. 
The  fire  that  scarred  thy  spirit  at  his  flame 

Was  lighted,  and  thine  hungering  heart  he  fed 
Who  feeds  our  hearts  with  fame. 


God  of  all  suns  and  sonss,  he  too  bends  dowa 
To  mix  his  laurel  with  thy  cypress  crown, 

And  save  thy  dust  from  blame  and  from  forgetting. 
Therefore  he  too,  seuing  all  thou  wert  and  art. 
Compassionate,  with  sad  and  sacred  heart. 

Mourns  thee  of  many  his  children  the  last  dead. 
And  hallows  with  strange  tears  and  alien  sigha 
Thine  unmelodious  mouth  and  sunless  eyes, 

And  over  thine  irrevocable  head 
Sheds  light  from  the  under  skies. 


And  one  weeps  with  him  in  the  ways  Lethean, 
And  stains  with  teara  her  changing  bosom  chill ; 
That  obscure  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill. 

That  thing  transformed  that  was  the  Cytberean, 
With  lips  that  lost  their  Grecian  laugh  divine 
Long  since,  and  face  no  more  called  £ry cine ; 

A  ghost,  a  bittiT  and  luxurious  ppd. 

Tliee  also  with  fuir  flesh  and  singing  ipeU 
Did  she,  a  sad  and  second  prey,  compel 

Into  the  footless  places  oneo  more  trod, 
And  shadows  hot  from  hcIL 
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And  now  no  sacred  StafT  ibsll  bi«>k  in  btoatom. 
No  choral  salutntioD  lure  to  lieht 
A  s|nrit  sivk  ttith  perfurae  and  sweet  night 

And  feve'i  tired  eyes  and  hands  and  barren  booom. 
Thei«  if  DO  help  for  these  things;  none  to  mend, 
And  none  to  mar;  not  all  our  aonga,  0  friend, 

Will  make  death  clear  or  make  lift  durable. 
Howbeit  nith  rose  and  ivj  and  wild  vine 
And  with  wild  notes  about  tbii  dost  of  thine 

At  least  I  fill  the  place  whei«  white  dreams  dwell 
And  wreattie  an  nnaeen  shrine, 
xvii. 

Sleep ;  and  if  life  wai  bitter  to  titee,  paHon, 

If  sweet,  give  thanks ;  thou  hast  no  more  to  lire ; 
And  to  give  thanks  is  good,  and  to  forgive. 

Ont  of  the  mystic  and  the  moumfQl  garden 

Where  all  day  through  thine  hands  in  barren  braid 
Wove  the  sick  flowert  of  tectecy  and  shade, 

Green  buds  of  sorrow  and  sin,  and  remnants  gray, 
S  wee  t-wnell  i  ng,  pale  w  I  th  poison ,  hui  gui  n  e-hearted, 
Passions  that  sprang  &am  sleep  and  thoughts  that 
sUrted, 

Sball  death  not  brii^  na  all  as  thee  one  day 
Among  the  days  imparted  1 

XYIU. 

For  thee,  O  now  a  silent  soul,  mr  brother. 
Take  at  my  hands  this  garland,  and  farewell. 
Thin  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  ^e  wintry  smell, 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth,  a  fatal  mother, 
With  sadder  than  the  Niobean  womb. 
And  in  the  hollow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb. 

Content  thee,  bowsoe'er,  whose  days  ai«  done ; 
There  lies  not  any  troablous  thing  before, 
Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  more. 

For  whom  all  winds  aie  quiet  as  the  mn, 
All  waters  as  the  shore. 

Alobbhoh  Chi^ixb  SwiKBUiura. 


EARLY  WOOING. 


IxnOLOiDO  in  a  retrospect, 

My  memory  discovers 
A  time,  that  you  may  recollect, 

When  you  and  I  were  lovers. 
And,  1  remember  well,  you  were 

The  best  of  little  cresturos. 
With  locks  that  clustered,  thick  and  &ir, 

Roand  undeveloped  features, 
n. 
Hen  you,  my  winsome  little  Fan, 

As  yet  were  barely  seven  ] 
And  I A  weatlei^beaten  man 

Of  very  near  eleven. 
Not  much  renowned  for  anytiung, 

A  stranger  to  ecstatica, 
Extieraely  fond  of  cricketing, 

And  not  of  mathematics. 


Such  sympathy  as  you  would  show 

'1  ne'er  encountered  after ; 
You  wept  right  sore  when  I  was  low. 
When  happy,  shook  with  laughter; 
When  1  was  punished,  to  my  pain 


Snc-h  kisses  von  accorded, 
I  hoped  I  should  be  llo[;gei' 
To  be  N  well  rewarded. 


again 


The  day  was  fixed,  —  that  is,  I  mean. 

We  vowed,  with  kisses  plenty. 
To  wed,  when  you  were  se*ent«en, 

And  I  was  one-and-twentr. 
This  sad  delay  was  the  Ksult 

Of  calcntations  narrow : 
I  thought  it  mi^t  be  difficult 

To  keep  a  wife  at  Harrow. 
▼. 
Full  twenty  years  have  passed  since  then, 

Yon  're  married,  —  more 's  the  pity  1 
Your  husband,  worthiest  of  men, 

Has  business  in  the  City. 
And  lots  of  merry  children  press 

Around  the  knee  matemal, 
Wfaoee  never-ceasing  joyonsnesi 

Is  not  at  all  supernal. 

And  I,  on  whatsoe'er  I  *m  bent, 

From  Camberwell  to  Csrrick. 
While  psning  bills  in  Parliament, 

Or  bottles  at  the  Oarrick, 
While  lounging  on  the  steps  at  While's, 

Or  'Death  Tod  Heatley's  awning, 
Smoking  a  strong  cigar  o'  nights. 

Or  mild  ooe  in  the  mbmiug,  — 


Conversing  "  horee  "  with'  Tatter«a11, 

Or  "  shooting-coat "  with  Skinner, 
At  Naples'  publrc  carnival, 

At  Friendship^  private  dinner, — 
Tboimh  but  an  ordinary  man, 

Pleasure  or  gain  pumuinir, 
I  've  ne'er  forgotten  little  Fan, 

And  Childhood's  early  wooing. 


ON  A  SnTEPDL  LETTER. 
Hbse,  it  is  here,  —  the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spiteftil  letter. 
Uy  fame  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrongs 

For  himself  £w  done  mncb  better. 

0  fbolish  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard, 
,   If  men  Detect  your  pages? 

1  think  not  muchof  yonrs  or  of  mine: 

I  hear  the  roll  of  toe  age*. 

Tbis  fallen  leaf;  isn't  &roe  m  brief? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger. 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  atnde  your  lot:    - 

I  last  but  a  momeot  longer. 

0  Med  leaf,  is  n't  fame  ai'brief  ? 

What  room  is  here  for  a  bater  ? 
Tet  tbe  yellow  leaf  hatea  the  greener  leaf, 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I,  —  is  n't  tbat  yonr  cry  ? 

And  I  shall  live  to  see  it. 
Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know; 

And  if  it  be  so  —  so  be  it  1 

O  Kummer  leaf,  is  n't  life  as  brief? 

But  this  is  Ae  time  of  hollies. 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evargreen : 

I  hate  the  spites  and  tbe  fbllies. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


TAXirr  G*B.>iiBR  bustled  borne  one  aflomoon, 
brimmiiig  OTeTjKOodMulI  witli  rheum&tumi,  chiclc- 
eiHKMcet,  uid  oUier  horrors  that  were  not  horrotB 
to  tier,  or  interjectioiu,  or  luneDtstions,  but  new 
rewoos  for  ejcertiom  which  were  almost  b^ond  her 
•tnngih  M  timet,  —  w  now,  when  f he  said  wearily, 
"  that  she  must  go  back  to  her  ward ;  some  one  was 
waiting  for  things  that  she  had  promUed."  She  was 
tired,  mud  Mair,  half  aahamed,  could  not  help  offer- 
ing to  go  in  her  conain'a  place.  It  seemed  foolish 
to  re&kin  from  what  ihe  would  have  done  yesterday 
in  all  rimpUcity,  because  there  was  a  chance  that 
Hanibl«don  was  there  to-day,  or  Trevithic,  who  was 
Hambledon's  friend,  if  not  quite  Hambledou  him- 
mV,  who  tklk«d  to  him,  and  koew  his  miod,  and 
could  repeat  his  talk. 

When  Uary  reached  the  inGrm-ward,  where  she 


fisoie*  were  standing  by  one  of  the  beds.  One  was 
Jack,  who  tamed  round  to  greet  her  as  she  came  up 
with  her  basket  on  her  arm.  The  other  wai  Ham- 
bledon,  who  lotted  at  her,  and  then  turned  away. 
As  Ibr  all  the  old  women  in  llidr  starched  night' 
ixpt,  it  was  a  moment  of  all-absorbing  excitement 
lo  them,  —  sitting  bolt  upright  on  their  bttda,  and 
bowing  affably,  as  was  the  fkshion  in  the  infirm- 
ward.  It  was  quite  worth  while  to  be  civil  to  the 
gentry,  let  alone  manners;  you  never  knew  but 
what  they  might  have  a  auarter  of  a  pound  of  tea, 
or  a  acrew  oftnuff  in  their  pockeia.  "La*  bless 
jou,  it  was  not  inch  as  them  as  denies  themselves 
anythink  thev  may&ncyl"  Such  was  the  Ham- 
Bcnlej' creed. 

Aa  abe  came  up,  Mary  made  an  effort,  and  in  her 
most  self-poaseased  and  woman-of-the-worldest  man- 
ner, pat  out  her  band  again  and  laughed,  and  ex- 
claimed at  this  meeting.  Her  shyness,  and  the  very 
effort  she  made  lo  conceal  it,  save  her  an  artiBciid 
manner  that  chilled  and  repelled  poor-Hambledon 
as  no  shynea  or  hesitation  would  have  done.  "  She 's 
no  heart,"  said  the  poor  Colonel  to  himself  "  She 
dotk't  reaieniber.  She  would  only  laugh  at  me." 
He  foigDt  that  Mary  was  not  a  child,  not  even  a 
venr  yonng  woman ;  that  this  armor  of  expediency 
baa  grown  up  naturally  with  years  and  with  the 
•tnia  of  a  iciilaTy  life.    It  is  a  sort  of  defence  to 


which  the  poor  little  hedgehogs  of 
Mary  M^les  resort  sometimes.  It  mi 
but  it.  frightened   the  Colonel  awaj 


frightened   t        .  _  _,.._ 

heard  bim  go  as  she  bent  over  poor  old  Mrs.  Cross- 
point,  and  her  heart  gave  a  UtUe  ache,  which  was 
not  entirely  of  sympathy  for'  the  poor  old  thing's 
troubles. 

However,  Mary  had  a  little  talk  with  Trevithic 
in  the  dark  as  she  crossed  the  courts  and  paaaages, 
and  he  walked  beside  ber,  which  did  her  good, 
Uiough  the  stud  nothing  that  any  one  who  did  not 
know  would  have  construed  into  more  than  it  seemed 
to  mean. 

She  told  him  a  little  about  ber  past  life.  She  did 
not  tell  bim  that  Colonel  Hambleaon  had  once  asked 
her  to  come  into  his  lite ;  but  Trevithic  knew  all 
that  she  wanted  to  say  as  he  listened  to  the  voice 
speaking  in  Hie  dark,  —  the  sweet  low  voice  with 
toe  music  in  it, — a  revelation  came  to  him  there  in 
the  archway  of  that  narroir  workhouse  stone  pas- 

A  revelation  came  to  him,  and  that  instant,  as 
was  his  way,  be  acted  upon  iL  "  I  think  some  peo- 
ple—  "beMgan,  and  then  he  stopped.    "I  think 


as  he  made  way  for  two  poor  women  who  limped 
past  on  their  war  to  their  comera  in  the  great  pig- 
eon-holee  case  of  human  suffering.  That  Lttle  sluke 
in  his  voicQ  frightened  Trevithic.  What  was  it  to 
bim?  How  did  Msry  My  lea's  fate  concern  bim? 
He  let  her  out  at  the  great  gate.  He  did  not  offer 
to  walk  back  with  her.  The  great  iron  ban  cloned 
with  a  clang,  as  she  went  away  out  into  the  dim 
world  that  was  surging  round  about  these  prison 
walls.  He  wonld  go  back  to  Anne,  Trevithic  said 
to  himself;  even  while  the  last  grateful  words  were 
uttering  in  his  ears,  and  the  sweet  quick  eyes  fliU 
liebtinK  up  for  him  the  dulness  of  the  atony  place. 
Mary  Myles  went  back  alone;  and  all  that  ni^t 
Jack  lay  awake  thinking,  turning  some  things  inliis 
mind  and  avoiding  others,  wondering  what  he  should 
say  lo  Hambledon,  what  he  should  leave  unsaid; 


had  taught  him  to  undei^ 
stand  now,  as  he  never  had  ouderstood  before,  what 
was  passing  in  other  minds  and  hearts,  —  a  power 
too  mighty  for  my  poor  Jack  to  encounter  or  hope 
to  overcome  in  fight,  a  giant  from  whom  the  bravest 
can  only  turn  away,  —  so  gentle  is  he,  so  beautiful, 
so  humble  in  his  irresiitible  might,  that  though  many 
might  conqner  him  if  they  would,  they  will  not,  and 
that  is  the  battle.  .     • 

And  I  think  this  giant  most  have  been  that  name, 
leas  one  we  read  of  ut  die  stoiy  whom  Jack  did  not 
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care  to  fig^  but  he  locked  him  up,  and  b«rred  him 
in  the  caatle,  and  bolted  K>te*,  and  kept  him  ■&&  be- 
hind them, —  theKinntirboiDretnrn  for  this  strange 
treatment  gave  Jack  the  BWord  of  sharpi 


heavuy ;  but  Jack,  as  we  know,  did  not  shrink  from 

The  imprisoned  giant  touched  some  kindly  chord 
in  Jack'B  kind  heart.  Was  he  not  Hambledon's 
&7end  ?  Was  he  not  a  link  between  two  people,  verj 
near  and  yet  very  far  apart  1  Had  Mair  Mylea's 
kindness  been  quite  disinterested  ?  he  asked  hin- 
lelf,  a  little  bitterly,  before  he  spoke;  —  spoka  a 
few  words  which  made  Charlat  Haoibledon  nush  up 
and  b^io  to  tug  at  his  mustache,  and  which  de- 
cided M1U7  Myles'a  fate  as  much  as  Anne  Belling- 
ham's  tears  had  decided  Jack's  three  yean  ago. 

"  Why  don't  yoa  try  aeaiu  ? "  Trevithic  nud. 
"  I  think  there  mi?ht  be  a  chance  for  jod." 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  ■  palling 
at  his  mustache.  Trevithic  was  silent  too,  and 
nghed.  "  I  never  saw  any  one  like  her,"  he  said  at 
last.  "I  think  she  carries  a  blessing  wherever  she 
goes.  I,  who  am  an  old  married  man,  may  say  so 
much,  —  may  n't  I  ?  I  have  seen  some  men  go  on 
their  knees  for  gratitude  for  what  othera  are  scarcely 
willing  to  put  out  their  hands  to  take." 

Poor  Jack  I  The  cap  of  knowledge  was  heavy 
OD  his  brow  as  he  spoke.  He  did  not  look  to  see 
the  efTcct  of  his  words.  What  would  he  not  have 
uid  to  serve  ber  1  He  walked  away  to  the  desk 
where  he  kept  his  notes  and  account^moks,  and  took 
pen  and  paper,  and  began  to  write. 

"It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  you  are   "   


"It's 


the  Colonel  said,  with  an  uneasy  langh. 
fate.  They  won't  like  the  connection  at 
c  don't  care  abont  it  one  wavor  another, 
for  all  you  s^ ;  and  yet  I  find  rayself  liere  agun 
and  again.  1  have  a  great  mind  to  go  this  very 
evening." 

"  I  am  writing  to  her  now,"  Trevithic  answered, 
rather  incoherently,  afler  a  minnte.  "  The  ladies 
have  promised  to  come  with  me  to-morrow  to  see 
the  rectorj'-house  at  St.  Bigots.  J  shall  call  for 
them  about  twelve  o'clock ;  and  it  will  take  us  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  walk  there." 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  momiqg,  glittering  and 
brllliaat.  Jack  stood  waiting  for  Mrs.  Myles  aod 
her  cousin  in  the  little  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den slope,  just  behind  the  lodge.  A  bird,  with  oat- 
stretched  wings,  fluttered  from  the  ivy  bed  at  his 
feet,  and  went  and  perched  upon  the  brancb  of  a 
tree.  All  the  ntnses  of  life  came  to  him  from  the 
town,  elistening  between  the  gleam  of  the  treea, — 
the  fallof  the  hammer  from  the  wood-yard  where  the' 
men  were  at  work,  and  the  call  of  the  chnrch-bell  to 
prayer,  and  the'diatant  crow  of  the  ferm-yard  upon 
the  far-off  hill^  and  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  start- 
ing and  speeding  through  the  quiet  country  valley 
to  the  Junction  in  the  town,  where  the  great  world's 
gangways  met  and  diverged. 

aL  this  daily  life  was  going  on,  and  John  Tre- 
vithic struck  with  his  sticK  at  a  dead  branch  of  a 
tree.  Why  was  work,  so  simple  and  straightforward 
a  bnsinew  to  some  honest  folks,  so  tangled  and 
troubled  and  unsatisfactory  to  others.  In  daily  lifb, 
band  tabor  is  simple  enough.  Old  Feascud,  down 
below  in  the  kilcben-gat^en,  turns  over  mo^er 
earth,  throbbing  with  life,  and  all  its  mysteries, 
with  what  he  calls  a  "  purty  shovel,"  and  pats  it 
down,  and  complacently  Uiinka  it  is  his  own  ifling 


that  the  ivy  slips  cot  off  the  braoch  wbidi  be  has 
stuck  into  the  groond  are  growing  and  sferikuig  out 

Peascud  is  only  a  sort  of  shovel  himaelf,  destined  to 
keep  this  one  small  acre,  out  of  the  square  acres 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  m  toIeraUe 
(vder,  and  he  does  it  witli  a  certain  smonnt  of  spar- 
ring and  pnslung,  and  when  his  day's  work  is  over 
hangs  up  comfbrtably  on  a  nail,  and  rests  with  an 
easy  mind ;  but  •[acV,  who  feels  himself  a  sbovel 
too,  has  no  laws  to  guide  him.  Some  of  the  grain 
be  baa  town  has  codm  np  above  the  ground,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  nnsatisfactorr  after  tdl ;  he  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  his  slips  are  taking  root, — 
one  or  two  of  them  he  has  pulled  op,  like  the  <^- 
dren  do,  to  see  whether  they  are  growing. 

As  Jack  stands  moralizing,  crow  cocks,  ring  bells, 
strike  hammers.  It  was  a  fitting  chorus,  distant 
and  cheerfbl,  and  suggestive  to  the  sweet  and  bril- 
liant life  of  the  lady  for  whom  he  waits.  Not 
silence,  but  the  pleasant  echoes  of  life  should  ac- 
company her  steps,  the  cheerfid  str^na  of  summer, 
and  the  bright  colors  of  spring.  IVevithic  eaw 
everything  brightened  and  lighted  np  by  her  pres- 
ence, ana  thought  tiiat  it  was  so  in  &ct,  poor 
fellow  I  Sometimes  in  a  foul  ward,  when  the  dull 
sights  and  sounds  oppressed  him  almost  beyond 
b^kring,  with  a  sudden  breath  of  relief  and  bapoi- 
neas  the  image  of  this  charming  and  beaatdnl 
woman  would  paw  before  him,  sweet  and  pore,  and 
lovely  and  unsoiled  amidst  lorelj  tbinm  &r  away 
fi«m  these  ghasdy  prei^ncts.  What  had  snch  asilw 
to  do  with  such  as  tiiese  ?  Heavea  ibrfaid  that  so 
ihir  a  bird,  with  its  tender  song  and  gUnctng  irtnte 
plumage,  shopid  come  to  be  cnoked  and. soiled  and 
caged  in  the  foul  dungeons'to  which  he  felt  called. 
Jc^n  Trevithic,  like  many  others,  exi^gerated,  I 
think,  to  hinuelf  the  beauty  and  the  tehnesa  of  tibe 
things  he  looked  upon  as  they  appeared  to  other*,  — 
not  that  things  are  not  ten  thousand  times  mote 
beautiful  and  more  hideous  too,  perhaps,  thaa  we 
have  eyes  to  see  or  hearta  to  realize,  but  they  are 
not  so  as  far  as  the  eyea  with  which  others  see  them 
are  concerned.  To  this  sweet  and  beautiful  and 
gracef\d  woman  the  world  was  not  so  fair  a  place  as 
to  this  careworn  man  with  his  haggard  eyea  and 
sad  knowledge  of  Ufe.  He  thought  Mrs.  Hylea  so 
far  above  htm  and  beyond  him  in  all  things,  tbat  he 
im^ined  that  the  pains  of  others  must  pain  her  and 
strike  her  soft  heart  more  cruelly  even  than  binMeU, 
that  the  lovelinen  of  lifa  was  more  necesaary  to  hv 
a  thousand  times  than  it  conld  be  to  him. 

Meanwhile  all  the  littie  dried  pine-twigs  wne 
rustling  and  rippling,  for  she  was  conung  down  the 
little  steep  path,  holding  np  her  muslin  skirts  as  she 
came,  and  stepping  withber  rapid, slender  fbotateiN, 
stooping,  and  then  looking  up  to  smile,  fibs.  UyMa 
was  always  well  dressed,  —  there  was  a  ceiwn 
completeness  and  perfection  of  dainty  smoothnes 
and  freshness  about  alt  her  ways  which  beloi^ed 
to  her  dress  and  her  life,  and  her  very  lovea  and 
dislikes.  The  soft  flutter  of  her  ribbcuiB  belout  to  ' 
her  as  com^d^tely  as  the  pointed  ends  of  old  Poa- 
scud's  Sunday  shirt-«oUars  and  lite  broad  stiff  taper 
of  his  best  traistcoat  do  to  him,  or  as  John  Trev»- 
thic's  fancies  as  he  stands  in  the  fir-wood.  Another 
minute  and  she  is  there  beside  him,  holding  oat  ker 
hand,  and  smiting  with  her  sweet  still  eyes,  and  the 
bird  flutters  away  ftom  its  branch.  "  Fanny  o*a- 
not  come."  she  said,  "We  mast  go  without  ber, 
Mr.  Trevithic." 

A  something — Icannotl«l]  you  what— told  Jack 
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as  she  ipokc  tbU  this  vas  the  lut  wdk  thc^  vouM 
ever  Uke  together.  It  wm  one  of  those  feelings  we 
all  koov  and  all  believe  in  at  tbc  bottom  i^  our 
beiuta.  This  something  coming  I  know  not  from 
whence,  ^ine  I  knot*  not  where,  saddeolj'  began 
to  tpeak  m  the  lilent  and  empty  chamben  of  poor 
lV«vithic'8  heart,  echwng  moumfullf,  but  with  a 
warning  in  its  echoes  that  he  had  never  understood 
before.  Thlt  something  seemed  lo  mj,  No.  no,  do. 
It  waa  like  a  beli  tolling  as  they  walked  alonfr  the 
road.  Jfick  led  the  way,  and  tbey  torned  off  the 
high-road  acrani  a  waste,  through  sadden  streets 
tpritiging  up  around  tltem.  across  n  bridge  over  a 
branch  of  the  railway,  into  a  broad  black  thorough- 
fare, which  opened  into  tbe  quiet  street  leading  into 
Bolton  Fields.  The  fields  had  long  since  turned 
to  itonea  and  iron  railings  encloung  a  churchyard, 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  church  hnd  been  built. 
"nie  houses  all  round  the  square  were  quaint  red 
brick  dwelllogs,  with  here  and  there  a  carved  lintel 
t«  %  floorwajr,  and  aid  stone  steps  whitened  and 
scrubbed  by  three  or  four  generations  of  patient 
boiNemaidf.  The  trees  wet«  bare  behind  the  iron 
rkilioe:  there  was  silence,  though  the  streets    be- 

Cd  itoltan  Fields  were  busy  like  London  streets. 
*ithic  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  lar^t 
of  theae  dwellingi.  It  had  strai^lit  windows  like 
the  ochen,  and  broken  stone  ste^  upon  which  the 
mn  was  shining,  and  tall  iron  ratings  casting  slant 
shadowi  on  the  pavement.  It  looked  quaint  and 
narrow,  with  its  high  rooms  and  blackene'l  bricks, 
bat  it  stood  in  sunshine.  A  child  was  peeping  irom 
one  of  the  many-paned  windows,  and  some  birds 
were  ftattering  onder  the  deep  eavee  of  tbe  roof. 

Jack  led  the  way  intd  tbe  dark*panelled  entrance, 
and  cmened  doort  and  windows,  and  rau'up  stairs. 
Hn.  Myles  flitted   here  and  there,  suggested,  ap- 

Cved   of  the  quaint  old  bouse,  with  the   sunny 
lings  for  Dulde  to  play  on,  and  the 
ca;d>oBnls  for  her  elders,  and  quaint 


tbepleannl 
delibe>«t«a; 


and  less  proeuc  than  t^^-daj. 
a  pretl7  little  niche  on  the  stain,  where  Jock  fan: 
C)M  Dillcie  perching,  and  a  window  looking  intA 
the  garden;  there  was  a  little  wooden  dining-room, 
and  a  study  with  the  worn  bookcases  let  into  the 
walls-  It  was  all  in  good  order,  for  Ttavithic  had 
had  it  cleaned  and  scrubbed.  The  house  was  more 
rhnnrfiil  than  the  garden  at  the  back,  where  stone 
aad  weeds  aeemed  to  be  flourishine  unmolested. 

"It  iaaloMat  time  to  go,"  Mn.  Hyles  said,  looking 
■t  her  watch. 

"  Too  hare  not  half  seen  the  garden,"  said  Tre- 
vitliic.  "Como'diis  way."  Ana  Mary  followed, 
wrap^i^  her  velvet  close  more  olceely  round  her 

They  were  standing  in  the  little  deserted  garden 
^  tbe  hoose,  ffr  the  garden  was  all  damp,  as  gar- 
dens aie  which  are  rwely  visited,  lite  back  ofthc 
hoon,  less  cbeerfiil  than  the  froat,  was  close  shut- 
tered, exc^t  for  the  windows  Trevithic  had  opened. 
Some  dreary  ^oe-trees  were  spcouting  their  melan- 
choly spikes,  a  clump  ot  fir-trees  and  laurel-hushes 
waashoddering  in  one  comer;  a  long  araas-grown 
lawn,  with  rank  weeds  and  sh^by  llower-beds, 
reached  IrtMt  the  black  windows  to  the  stony  paths, 
in   which,   in   some   unaccountable  manner,   as   is 


■  litis  U  vtry  inMty'  said  Mn.  Mylet,  pnlllDg 
her  cloak  still  cloeer  round  her.    "  I  like  the  home, 


but   no  one  could  be  happy  walking  in   tills  gar- 

Trevithic  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "  I  don't  know," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  think  happiness  depends  upon 
locahty." 

Poor  fellow !  his  outward  circu Distances  were  so 
Droeperoua,  his  inner  life  so  sad  and  untoward  I 
No  wonder  that  he  undervalued  esCemal  matter*, 
and  counted  atl  lost  Chat  was  not  from  within. 

Mary  Mylca  blushed  as  she  had  a  way  of  blushing 
when  she  was  moved,  and  her  voice  failed  into  a  low 
measured  music  of  its  own.  "  I  envy  you,"  she 
said.  "  You  do  not  care,  like  me,  tbr  small  things, 
and  are  above  the  influences  of  comfort  and  discom- 
fort, of  mere  personal  gratificati(ms.  It  has  been 
tbe  curse  of  iny  life  that  I  have  never  risen  above 
anything,  but  have  fallen  shamefully  before  such 
easy  temptations  that  I  am  ashamed  even  to  recall 
them.  I  wonder  what  it  is  like,"  she  said,  with  her 
bright,  half-laugbiug,  half-admiring  smile,  "to  be,  as 
you  arc,  above  small  distractions,  and  able  to  B^t 
real  and  great  battles,  —  and  win  them  loo ! "  she 
added,  kindly  and  heartily. 

A  very  faint  mist  came  before  Trevithic's  eyes  as 
Mary  spoke,  unconsciously  encouraging  him,  on- 
knowinely  cheering  him  with  words  and  appreci*. 
tion,  —  how  precious  she  did  not  know,  ow  did  he 
dare  to  tell  himself. 

"  I  am  alraid  what  you  describe  is  a 
very  few  people  know,"  said  Trevithic. 
all,  I  suspect,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  our  defeats ; 
triumphant,  if  we  are  not  utteriy  routed." 

"And  have  jou  been  routed  at  Featherstoo?" 
Mrs.  Myles  asked. 

"  Completely,"  said  Trevithic.  "  Anne  will  re- 
treat wit«  fiyittg  colors,  bat  I  am  ignobly  defeated, 
and  only  too  thankful  to  run  away  and  cone  and 
live  here,  —  in  this  very  house  perhaps,  —  if  she  will 
ciHisent  to  it." 

"  Anne  is  a  happv  woman  to  have  any  one  to 
want  her,"  said  Mrs  Myles,  coming  back  to  her  own 
thoughts  with  a  sigh ;  "  people  love  me,  but  nobody 

"  Here  is  a  fiiend  of  yours,  I  think,"  said  Jack, 
very  quickly,  in  an  odd  sort  of  voice  ;  for  as  he  spoke 
he  saw  Hambledon  coming  in  from  the  passoipiMoor. 
Mrs.  Myles  saw  him  too,  and  guessed  in  an  instant 
why  Trevithic  had  detained  her.  Now,  in  her  turn, 
she  tried  to  tu^  him  back. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  expSolions,  Mr.  Trevithic  ?  ' 
said  Mary,  still  strangely  exdted,  and  beginning  to 
tremble. 

"  I  believe  in  a  grateful  heart,  and  in  love  and 
humility,  and  in  happiness  when  it  oomes  across  our 
way,"  said  Jack,  with  kind,  sad  eyes,  looking  adnui^ 
ingly  at  ^e  sweet  and  appenlmg  Ace. 

Mary  was  translbrmed.  She  had  laid  aside  all 
her  gentle  pride  and  selF^xmtained  sadneM ;  she 
looked  as  she  must  have  looked  long  ago,  when  she 
was  a  girl,  humble,  imploring,  confused;  and  though 
her  looks  seemed  to  pray  him  to  remain,  IVevithio 
tumwl  away  abruptly,  and  he  went  to  meet  Ham- 
bledon, who  was  coming  ibyly  along  tbe  weedy 
pub,  a  tall  and  prosperotu-looking  figure  in  the 
sunshine  and  desolation.  "  You  are  late,"  Trevi- 
tluc  said,  with  a  kind,  'odd  smile ;  "  I  had  given  yoa 
up."    And  then  he  1^  them,  and  went  into  the 

As  Jack  waited,  talking  to  the  housekeeper  mean- 
while, he  had  no  great  courage  to  ssk  himself  many- 
questions,  to  look  behind,  hi  realize  very  plainly 
what  had  happened ;  to  picture  to  himself  what 
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might  have  been  had  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  He 
prayed  an  honest  prajer.  "  Heaven  bless  them  1" 
be  aiud  in  bis  heart,  u  he  turned  his  Btepe  awaf  and 
left  them  together.  He  waited  now  patiently, 
walking  in  and  ont  of  the  bare  roomi,  where  peo- 
ple had  once  lived  and  waited  too,  who  were  gone 
with  their  anxiout  hearts,  and  their  bones,  and  their 
hopeless  loves,  and  their  defeats,  to  lire  in  other 
houses  and  mannont  which  are  built  elsewbere. 
Waa  it  all  defeat  for  him  ?  Not  all.  Had  he  not 
unconsciously  wronged  poor  Anne,  and  given  her 
just  cause  for  resentment ;  and  was  anytblng  too 
late  while  hope  and  liffe  rem^ed  7  u  he  could 
not  give  to  his  wife  a  heart's  best  love  and  devotion, 
—  ifthe  herself  had  forbidden  this,  —  he  could  give 
her  friendship,  and  in  time  the  gentle  ties  of  long 
use  and  common  interest,  and  Dnlcie's  dear  little 
anus,  might  draw  them  closer  tt^tfaer, — so  Jack 
thought  in  this  soflened  mood. 

John  bad  waited  a  long  time,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  empty  rooms  with  the  faded  wire  bookeases  for 
furniture,  and  the  melancholy-  pegs  and  hooks  and 
wooden  alalia  which  people  leave  behind  them  in 
the  houses  they  abandon.  Nearly  an  hour  had  passed, 
and  the  two  there  out  in  the  garden  were  talking 
still  by  the  laurel-bushes.  What  was  he  waiting 
for  ?  he  asked  himself  presently.  Had  they  not 
foi^otten  his  very  existence  ?  There  was  work  to 
be  done, — he  bad  better  go.  What  had  he  wailed 
for  so  long  ?  What  indeed,  poor  fellow  ?  he  had 
been  longing  for  a  word,  —  one  sign.  He  onlr 
wanted  to  be  remembered ;  with  that  strange  selfisEi 
longing  which  pities  the  poor  familiar  self,  he  longed 
for  some  word  of  kindness  and  sign  of  recognition 
from  the  two  who  had  forgotten  that  anywhere  be- 
sides in  all  the  world  there  were  hearts  that  loved 
or  longed  or  forgot.  John  trudged  away  patiently 
as  soon  as  he  bad  suddenW  n>Me  clear  to  bimself 
that  it  was  time  to  go.  He  knew  the  road  well 
enough  by  this  time,  and  cut  off  side  tamings  and 
came  into  the  tewn,  —  black  and  faded  even  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  that  was  calling  the  people  out 
of  their  houses,  opening  wide  windows,  drying  the 
roM  of  clothes,  brightening  the  weary  faces.  The 
children  clustered  round  (he  lamp-posts,  chattering 
and  playing.  One  or  two  people  said  good  morn- 
ing ta  him  as  he  paned,  who  would  have  stared 
sulkily  in  a  fog ;  the  horses  in  the  road  seemed  to 
prick  their  ears,  and  the  fly  from  the  station,  in- 
stead of  cr&wlmg  wearily  along,  actually  passed 
htm  at  a  trot.  Jack  turned  to  look  after  it :  a  fool- 
ish likeness  had  struck  him.  It  was  but  for  an  in- 
stant, and  he  forgot  as  he  reached  the  heavy  door 
of  the  workhouse. 

The  porter  was  out,  and  the  old  panper  who  let 
Jack  in  began  some  story  to  which  he  scarcely  lis- 
tened. He  was  fiill  of  the  thought  of  those  two 
there  in  the  garden,  —  happy  I  ah,  bow  happy  in 
each  other's  companionship ;  while  he,  deserted, 
lonely,  discontented,  might  scarcely  own  to  himself, 
without  sin,  that  his  home  was  a  desolate  one ;  that 
bis  wife  was  no  wife,  as  he  felt  tt ;  that  life  had  no 
such  prospects  of  love,  sdace,  and  sympathy  for 
him  as  for  some  of  the  most  forlorn  of  the  crea- 
tures under  his  care.  It  was  an  ill  frame  of  mjnd 
coming  so  quickly  after  a  go4d  one,  —  good  work 
done  and  peace-nuUcing,  and  a  good  fight  won  ;  but 
the  very  giant  he  had  conquei^  with  pain  and 
struggle,  had  ^ven  him  the  cap  of  knowledge,  and 
it  pressed  and  ached  upon  his  brow,  and  set  its 
mark  there.  Trevtthic.  put  np  his  hand  te  his 
forehead  wearily,  as  he  walked  along  the  dull  paved 


themselves  upon  the  benches,  and  the  women  w 
standing  gossifiing  in  the  galleries  of  the  house. 
There  are  stone  galleries  at  Hammcrsley,  from 
which  the  clothes  are  hung.  So  he  came  in  here, 
openingonclastirongate  to  bia  office  on  the  ground- 
floor,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  great  build- 
ing. It  was  not  very  far  from  the  children's  wards; 
and  on  these  fine  mornings  the  little  creatures,  wilA 
their  quaint  mob-caps  and  straight  bonnets,  oame 
scrambling  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  yards. 
The  very  young  ones  would  play  about  a  little  bo- 
peep  behind  an  iron  grating,  or  clinging  to  the 
skirts  of  one  of  the  limp  figures  that  were  wearily 
lagging  about  the  place.  But  the  children  did  not 
very  long  keep  np  their  little  baby  frolics ;  sad- 
faced  little  paupers  in  stripe  bine  dresses  would 
stand  staring  at  Trevithic,  —  with  dark  eyes  gleam- 
ing in  such  world-weighed  little  faces  that  his  kind 
heart  ached  for  them.  His  favorite  dream  for  them 
was  a  children's  holiday.  It  wonld  almost  seem 
that  they  had  guewed  his  good  intentions  towards 


a  little  si 


a  setting  ii 


direction  ot  his  office,  a  small  group  stood  watehing 

rt  far  off.     It  m   ^  "^ 

lared,  and  then,  s 


not  far  off.  It  made  way  before  htm  and  disap- 
I,  as  he  came  near,  he  saw  that  the 
door  WHS  open.  A  little  baby  pauper  was  sitting  on 
the  flags  and  staring  in,  two  other  little  children  had 
crept  up  to  the  veiy  threshold,  a  third  had  slipped 
its  fingers  into  the  hinge  and  was  peeping  through 
the  cbnk,  and  then,  at  the  sound  of  bis  bred  foot- 
steps falling  wearily  on  the  pavement,  there  came 
a  little  cry  of  "  Daddy,  daddv  I "  The  sweet  little 
voice  he  loved  best  in  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
fill  the  room,  and  Dulcie,  his  own  little  Dulcie, 
came  te  the  door  in  the  sunlight,  and  clasped  him 
round  the  knees. 

Trevithic,  with  these  little  arms  to  hold  him  saffe, 
felt  as  if  his  complaints  had  been  almost  impious. 
In  one  minute,  indeed,  he  had  forgotten  them  alto- 
gether, and  life  still  had  something  fbr  him  to  love- 
and  to  cling  to.  The  nurse  explained  matters  a 
little  to  the  bewildered  chaplain.  Nothing  had 
happened  that  she  knew  of.     Mrs.  Trevithic  was  ' 

Sne  to  look  for  him.     She  bad  driven  to  Hn. 
ytes's  straight  in  the  fly  from  the  railway.     She 
had  left  Miss  Dulcie  and  her  there  towait.    She  had 


of  a  sudden.    They  had  slept  in  London  at  misns^ 
aunt's.     Trevithic  was  utterly  bewildered. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  clear  that  tomethingmast 
be  done  for  Dulcie,  who  was  getting  hungry  now 
that  her  first  Uttlo  rapture  was  over  (for  raptures 
are  hungry  work^.  After  some  little  demur,  Trev- 
ithic tcAd  the  girl  to  pat  on  Miss  Dnlcie's  cloak 

While  John  is  talking  to  Dulcie  in  his  little  office, 
Anne  had  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the  rectory,  and 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house.  "  I 
want  te  speak  te  the  lady  and  gentleman,"  she 
said  to  the  woman  who  let  her  in,  and  the  house- 
keeper pointed  to  the  garden,  and  told  her  fhe 
would  find  them  there.  Anne,  the  stupid  common- 
place woman,  was  shivering  with  passion  and  emo- 


OS  she  paned  through  the  empty  n 
letters  were  lying  on  the  chimney  that  John  had 
torn  opeh,  toe  window.«hatter  was  flapping,  the 
wood  creaked  under  her  fierce,  angry  footsteps. 
There,  at  the  end  of  the  path  under  the  holly,  stood 
Mary  Myles ;  and  suddenly  an  angry,  fevered  hand 
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clutched  her  ann,  uid  a  fierce,  flushed  face  con- 
fronted her.  "Where  it  my  husband?"  hissed 
Anne.  "  Vou  did  not  think  that  I  sbould  come. 
.  .  ,     How  dare  jou  take  him  from  me  ?  " 

Colonel  Uamblcdon,  who  had  only  gone  away  fur 
a  etep  or  two,  came  back,  hearing;  b  voice,  with 
Mary's  glove,  which  ahe  hod  Xufi,  on  the  broken  seat 
where   diey  had  been  dtting.     "What  ia   this?" 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  cried  the  foolish,  stupid  woman, 
bursting  int«  tears.  "I  knew  1  should  Und  liim 
here  with  ber." 

"  He  has  been  gone  some  time,  poor  fellow ! "  said 
the  Colonel,  with  a  look  of  repugnance  and  dialike 
that  Anne  saw  and  never  foi^got  "Mrs.  Trevithic, 
wbv  do  you  think  such  bad  thoughts  V  " 

While  Mary  Mylcs,  indignant  in  ber  turn,  cried, 
"  O,  for  shame,  for  shame,  Aone  Trevithic  1  You 
are  unkind  yourself,  and  do  you  dare  to  bo  jealous 
of  others? — you,  who  have  the  best  and  kindest 
husband  any  woman  ever  had."  Mary,  ss  she 
•poke,  clung  irith  both  bands  to  Hamblcdon's  arm, 
trembling,  too,  and  almost  crying.  The  Colonel,  in 
hia  happiness,  could  hardly  understand  that  any 
one  else  should  be  unhappy  on  such  a  day.  While 
he  was  comforting  Mary,  and  entreating  her  not  to 
mind  what  that  woman  had  said,  Aniio,  overpowered 
with  shame,  conscience-smitten,  fled  away  down  the 
path  and  tlirout;b  the  house,  —  "deadly  pale,  like  a 
ghost,"  laid  the  housekeeper  altcrwards,  —  and  drove 
straight  to  the  workhouse,  where  she  had  left  her 
child.  As  she  came  to  the  great  door,  it  opened 
with  a  dull  sound,  and  her  husband  came  out,  carry- 
ing little  Dulcie  in  his  arms. 

»0  Johni  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where," she  said,  with  a  little  cry,  ta  with  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  she  ran  up  to  him  with  outstretched 
hands.  '•  Where  have  vou  been  ?  Mr*.  Myles  did 
Dot  know,  and  I  came  back  for  Dulcie.  We  shall 
miss  the  train.     O,  where  am  I  to  go?" 

Mis.  Trevithic,  nervous,  fluttered,  bewildered, 
for  peihaps  the  second  time  in  her  life,  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  she  was  saying,  —  she  held 
np  her  cheek  to  be  kissed,  she  looked  about  quite 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  train,  Anne  ?  "  her 
huaband  said.  "  Dulcie  wants  something  to  cat. 
Get  into  the  carriage  again." 

It  was  dilHcult  to  believe,  —  Trevithic  himself 
could  not  understand  it, —  Anne  obeyed  without  a 
word.  He  asked  no  questions  when  she  burst  out 
witli  an  incoherent, "  O  John,  they  were  so  strange 
and  unkind  I "  and  then  began  to  cry  and  cry  and 
tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

It  wns  not  till  they  got  to  the  hotel  that  Mrs. 
Trevithic  regained  her  usual  composure,  and  ordered 
•ome  rooms  and  Innch  off  the  carle  for  the  whole 
party.  Trevithic  never  asked  what  had  happened, 
though  be  suessed  well  enough,  and  when  Hamblc- 
don  told  bim  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Trevithic  had 
bunt  in  upon  tbem  in  the  garden,  it  was  no  news  to 
poor  John. 

They  had  finished  their  dinner  on  tbe  E^Tind- 
floor  room  of  the  quiet  old  inn.  Little  Dulcie  itsa 
perched  at  tbo  window,  watching  the  people  as  they 
croned  and  recroned  tbe  wire-blind.  A  distant 
church  clock  struck  some  rjuarters ;  the  sound  came 
down  tbe  street,  and  Trevithic  pulled  out  his  watch 
withasmile,  saying,  "I  thiiik  you  will  be  too  late 
tor  jour  train,  Anne,  to-dav."  Anne's  heart  gave 
a  throb  as  he  spoke  She  alwa^-a  thought  people  in 
eoFBeat,  and  she  looked  up  wistfully,  and  tried  to 


speak ;  but  the  words  somehow  stuck  in  her  throat. 
Meanwhile  Trevithic  jumped  up  in  a  sudden  fluster. 
It  was  later  than  be  imagined.  He  had  his  aftei> 
noon  service  at  the  workhoiiec  ta  attend  to.  It  was 
Friday,  and  he  must  go.  He  bad  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  so  he  told  bis  wife  in  a  wonl  as  he  seized  his 
hat,  and  set  off  as  hard  as  he  could  go.  He  bad 
not  even  a  moment  to  respond  to  little  Bulcie's 
signals  of  aflectJon,  and  waves  and  capera  behind 
the  IV ire-blind ■ 

Anno;  who  had  been  in  a  curious  maze  nil  this 
time,  sitting  in  her  place  at  tbo  table  and  watching 
bim,  and  scarcely  realising  the  relief  of  hb  presence 
as  he  busied  himself  in  the  old  way  for  her  comfort 
and  Dulcie's,  carving  the  chicken  and  waiting  on 
them  both,  understood  all  at  once  bow  great  the 
comfort  of  hia  presence  bad  been.  In  her  dull, 
sleepy  way,  she  had  been  basking  in  sunshine  for 
the  last  two  hours,  after  the  Rtorm  of  the  night  be- 
fore. She  had  untied  tier  bonnet,  and  thrown  it 
down  upon  a  chair,  and  fori^ottcn  to  smooth  her 
sleek  bair ;  her  collar  and  ribbons  wore  awry ;  her 
very  face  bad  lost  its  usual  placidity,  —  it  was 
altered  and  disturbed,  and  vet  Jack  thought  he  had 
never  liked  her  looks  so  well,  though  he  had  never 
seen  her  so  ruffled  and  self-fbi^tfulin  all  the  course 
of  his  married  life. 

For  the  moment  Mrs.  Trevithic  was  strangely 
happy  in  this  odd  reunion.  She  had  almost  for- 
gotten at  the  instant  the  morning's  jealousy  and 
mad  expedition,  Colonel  Ham bledon's  look  of  scorn 
and  Mary  Myles's  words,  in  this  new  unknown 
happiness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never 
in  her  life  before  realized  what  the  comfort  might 
bo  of  some  one  to  love,  to  hold,  to  live  for.  She 
watched  the  quick,  clever  hands  dispensing  the  food 
for  which,  to  tell  t£e  truth,  she  .had  no  very  great 
appetite,  though  she  took  all  that  her  husband  gave 
her.  Had  some  scales  fallen  from  her  pale,  wonder- 
ing eyes?  As  he  left  the  room  she  asked  herself,  in 
her  stupid  way,  what  he  bad  meant.  Was  this  one 
little  glimpse  of  home  the  last  that  she  would  ever 
know?  Was  itall  over,  — all  over  ?_  Annetiedher 
bonnet  on  again,  ^nd  telling  the  maid  to  take'care 
of  little  Dulcie.  went  out  into  the  street  again,  and 
walked  ofT  in  the  direction  of  the  chapeL  She  had 
a  sudden  wish  to  be  there.  She  did  not  know  that 
they  would  admit  her;  but  no  difficulties  were  made, 
and  she  passed  under  tbe  big  arch.  Some  on« 
pointed  out  the  way,  and  abo  pushed  open  a  green- 
baize  door,  and  went  in ;  and  so,  Anne  knelt  in  the 


leir  purpose  as  well  perhaps  as  Gothic, 
and  iron  castings,  and  flamboyant  winiiows,  and  the 
beautiful  clear  notes  of  the  choristers  answering 
each  other  and  bursting  Into  triumphal  utterance. 
The  paupers  were  praying  for  their  daily  bread, 
hard,  and  dry,  and  butterless;  for  forgiveness  for 
trespasses  grosser  and  blacker  perhaps  than  ours; 
for  deliverance  from  evil,  of  which  Anne  and  others 
besides  never  realised;  and  ending  with  words  of 
praise  and  adoration  which  we  alt  use  in  truth,  but 
which  mean  far,  far  more  when  uttered  from  that 
darkness  upon  which  the  Divine  light  beams  most 
splendidly.  Anne  for  the  first  time  in  her  hfe  was 
kneeling,  a  pauper  in  spirit,  ashamed  and  touched 
and  repentant. 

There  was  no  sermon,  and  Mrs.  Trevithic  got  np 
from  her  knees  and  came  away  with  her  kJIow- 
petJtionera,  and  waited  in  the  courtyard  for  John. 
The  afternoon  sun  of  this  long,  eventful  day  was 
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ihiniiig  on  the  stoiias  ftad  casting  the  shadows  of 
the  bars  and  bolts,  and  brighteniOK  sad  faces  of 
tlie  old  men  and  nomen,  and  the  nappy  faces  of 
two  people  who  had  also  attended  tbe  service,  anc 
who  now  Advanced  arm  in  arm  to  where  Anne  wai 
standing.  She  started  back  as  she  first  saw  them 
they  hi^  been  behind  her  in  the  chapel,  and  she 
had  not  known  that  they  were  there. 

The  sight  of  the  two  had  brought  back  with 
all  the  old  feeling  of  hatred  and  shame  and  m 
trust ;  all  the  good  that  was  in  her  seemed  to*shrink 
and  shrivel  away  for  an  instant  at  their  approach, 
and  at  the  same  time  came  a  pang  of  envious  long- 
ing. They  seemtKl  .so  happy  tc^ther;  so  one,  at, 
with  a  (glance  at  one  another,  they  both  came  for- 
ward.  Was  she  ali  alone  when  others  were  happy  ? 
Had  she  not  of  her  own  doing  put  ber  husband 
away  from  her,  and  only  come  to  him  to  reproach 
and  leave  him  agiun  ?  FQr  a  woman'  of  such  ob- 
*  stinacy  and  limited  perception  as  Mrs.  Trevithic  to 
have  settled  that  a  thing  was  to  be,  was  reason 
enough  for  it  to  happen ;  only  a  longing,  passionate 
longing,  came,  that  it  migitt  be  othcnrjse  than  she 
had  settled,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  stay ;  and 
a  rush  of  the  better  feelings  that  had  overcome 
her  of  late  kept  ber  there  waiting  to  speak  to  these 
two  who  had  scorned  her. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  fbr^ve  me,"  s^d  Mary, 
blushing,  "  anything  I  may  have  said.  Your  hus- 
band has  done  us  Doth  such  service  that  1  can't 
help   asking  you  for  his  *ake   to  foi^et  my  haeCi- 

"  You  see  we  were  taken  aback,"  said  the 
Colonel,  not  unkindly-  "  Shake  hands,  please,  Mrs. 
Trevithic,  in  token  that  you  forgive  ns,  and  wish  us 

joy.  I  assure  you  wc  are  heartily  sorrj'  if  we 
pained  you."  Anne  flushed  and  flushed,  and  did  n't 
speak,  but  put  out  ber  hand,  —  not  without  an  ef- 
fort. "  Are  you  going  back  directly,  or  are  you 
eoing  to  stay  with  your  husband  ?  "  said  tbe  Colonel, 
shaking  her  heartily  by  the  hand. 

Poor  Anne  looked  up,  scared,  and  shrank  back 
once  more,  —  she  could  not  bear  to  tell  them  that 
she  did  not  know.  She  turned  anay  all  hurt  and 
fii^tened,  looking  about  for  some  means  of  escape, 
and  then  at  that  moment  she  saw  that  John  was 
coming  up  to  them  aeroas  the  yard  from  the  office, 
where  he  had  gone  to  leave  bis  surplice.  "  0 
John  I "  she  said,  still  bewildered,  and  going  to  meet 
him,  and  with  a  piteous  face,  "here  are. Colonel 
Hambledon  and  Mary." 

"  We  have  come  to  ask  for  your  congratulations," 
Vbe  Colonel  said,  lau^-hlng,  and  looking  very  happy ; 
"  and  to  tell  you  that  your  match-making  has  been 
Eocceasful." 

Mary  Myles  did  not  speak,  but  put  out  her  hand 
to  TVevithic. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  meanwhile  stood  waiting  her  sen- 
tence. How  new  the  old  accustomed  situations 
seem  as  they  occur  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  our  lives  1  Waters  of  sorrow  overwhelm  in  their 
depths,  as  do  the  clear  streams  of  tranquil  happi- 
ness, both  rising  from  distant  sources,  and  flowing 
on  either  side  of  our  paths.  As  I  have  said,  ^le 
sight  of  these  two,  in  their  conficlence  and  sympa- 
thy, filled  poor  Anne's  heart  with  a  longing  that 
she  had  never  known  before.  Mary  Myles,  I  think, 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  tbe  other's  mind,  — 
women  feel  one  another's  passing  emotions,  —  but 
the  good  Colonel  was  utterly  unconscious. 

"We  have  been  asking  your  wife  if  she  r^raains 
with  you,  or  if  she  is  going  back  directly,"  said  he. 
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"  I  tJiouffht  perhaps'  yon  would  both  c 
with  us  before  we  go. 

There  was  a  mist  before  Anne's  eyes,  an  unspeak- 
able peace  in  her  heart,  as  Jack  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  said,  in  his  kind  voice  ;  "  Of 
course  she  stays ;  J  atn  not  eo'Og  to  let  my  belong- 
ings go  away  again,  now  that  I   have  got   them 

As  thev  were  walking  back  to  the  inn  together, 
Anne  told  her  husband  of  her  morning's  work,  and 
tied  as  be  listened. 

have  both  something  to  for^ve,"  he  said 
re,  looking  at  her  widi  his  kind,  speaking 

Anne  winced  and  looked  away,  and  then   her 

heart  turned  again,  and  she  spoLe  and  sdd,  with 
real  sensibQity :  — 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  John.  I  thought  yon 
were  in  the  wrong,  but  it  was  I  from  the  banning." 

After  a  little  time  Trevithic  and  Anne  and 
Dulcie  went  to  live  together  in  the  old  house  in 
Bolton  Fields.  The  woman  was  bumbled,  and  did 
her  best  to  make  her  husband's  home  happy,  and 
John  too  remembered  the  past,  and  loved  tn  wife 
with  all  her  faults,  and  did  not  ask  too  much  of 
her,  and  kept  tloar,  as  best  he  could,  of  possible 
struggles  and  difficulties.  His  life  was  hard,  but 
blows  and  fatigue  he  did  not  grudge,  so  long  as  be 
could  help  to  deliver  the  land.  Foul  caverns  were 
cleansed,  ignorant  monsters  were  routed,  dark 
things  were  made  light.  He  was  not  content  in 
Us  parish  to  drive  away  evil ;  he  tried  his  best 
and  strove  to  change  it,  and  make  it  into  good. 
These  tangible  dragons  and  giants  were  bari  to 
fight,  but  once  attacked  they  generally  succumbed 
in  tbe  end,  and  lost  perhaps  one  bead,  or  a  claw  in 
each  successive  encounter,  and  then  other  cbaio- 
pions  rose  up,  and  by  decrees  tbe  monster  began  to 
fall  and  dwindle  away.  But  poor  Trevithlc'a  work 
is  not  over.  Another  giant  is  coining  to  mvet  him 
through  the  darkness.  He  is  no  hideous  monster 
of  evil  like  tbe  rest;  his  face  is  pitiless,  but  his 
eyes  are  clear  and  calm.  His  still  voice  says, 
"  Hold,"  and  then  it  swells  by  degrees,  and  deafens 
all  other  souud.  "I  am  a  spirit  of  truth,  men  call 
me  evil   because  I  come  out  of  the  darkness,"  the 
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;  bad !  See  what  bigotty,  what  narrow  prejudice, 
hat  cruelty  and  wickedness  and  intolerance  I  have 
attacked  and  put  to  rout !  "  In  the  storj--book  it  ia 
Jifck  who  is  the  conqueror ;  he  saws  through  the 
bridge   by  which   tbe  giant  approaches,   and   the 
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far  as  J  can  see,  the  Jacks  of  this  day  would  rather 
lake  a  way  for  him  than  shut  him  out;  some  of 
the  heroes  who  have  tried  to  saw  away  the  bridge 
have  fallen  into  the  moat  with  their  enemy  ;  and 
others  arc  making  but  a  weak  defence,  an<l  m  tbdr 
hearts  would  be  glad  to  admit  him  into  Uie  palace 
of  the  King. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  rarely  goes  into  the  garden  at  tbe 
back  of  her  house.  The  other  day,  being  vexed 
with  her  husband  about  some  triflmg  matter,  she 
followed  him  out  to  remonstrate.  He  wa.s  standing 
with  Dulcie  by  the  prickly  holly-tree  that  she  re- 
membered so  well,  and  seeins  her  comin^^  he  put 
out  his  liand  with  a  smile.  I^c  wonis  of  reproach 
died  away  on  Anne's  lips,  and  two  bright  spots 
came  into  her  checks,  as  with  a  very  rare  display 
of  fffling  slie  suddenly  stooped  and  lussed  tlie  hand 
that  held  hers. 
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As  I  finish  the  iXar/  tS  Jack  TVevithic,  which, 
bata  the  pUy  in  which  it  be^sn,  has  turned  to 
earnest,  H.  looka  up  from  her  knitting,  and  iaf  s  that 
it  la  very  unsatistactor/,  ftnil  that  she  \»  getting 
tired  of  calling  everything  by  a  different  name ; 
and  ihe  thinks  she  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
realities  of  life  again.  In  my  dream-world  they 
have  been  forgotten,  for  the  fire  is  nearly  out,  and 
the  gray  mist  is  spreading  al<»ig  the  streets.  It  is 
too  dark  to  write  anjr  more,  — an  organ  \t  playing 
a  dismal  tune,  a  carnage  is  rolling 
BO  I  ring  the  bell  for  Uie  ' 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  THEATRE. 

DcRisQ  the  past  year  London  has  lost  an  opera- 
honoe,  which,  though  in  many  respeote  faulty  as  re- 
garded its  ioteroal  arrangements,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  lar^st  and  handsomest  in  Europe. 

The  Grst  theatre  erected  in  the  Haymarket,  on 
the  site  of  the  one  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  was  built 
by  Sir  John  Vanbnigh.  It  was  raised  by  thirty 
persons  of  rank,  who^  to  judge  from  the  inscription 
of  the  first  stone  to  the  celebrated  beauty,  Lady 
SuUierland  —  were  of  the  Whig  party.  Each  of 
these  individuals  subscribed  £  1,000  towards  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  building  was  opened  to  the  public 
April  9, 1705,  with  an  Italian  Opera,  entitled  "  The 
'  Triumph  of  Love,"  which  was  withdrawn  at  the  end 
of  three  nights,  having;  on  each  occasion  been  per- 
formed to  a  scanty  audience.  It  was  immediately 
fbtlowed  by  "  The  Conspiracy "  of  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh.  a  comedy  adapted  from  "  Le  Bourgeois  &  la 
Mode  "  of  Dancour.  Soon  after  this,  Congrcve,  who 
hall  a  share  in  the  theatre,  resigned  it,  and  all  in- 
terest in  the  undertaking.  The  fault  of  the  house 
was  il«  Bixe.  There  was  such  an  undulation  in  the 
voice  of  each  actor  that,  in  the  words  of  Gibber, 
"  gunendly  what  they  said  sounded  like  the  gabbling 
of  so  many  people  in  the  lofty  aisles  of  a  cathedral. 
It  was  further  objected  that  it  was  too  far  removed 
from  themore  populouspartsof  the  town.  Sir  John 
Tanbrugh  presently  retired  in  favor  of  a  Air.  Mc- 
Swiney.  who,  after  a  few  seasons  of  "legitimate 
drama,"  returned  to  Italian  opera.  The  first  work 
of  tbis  kind  produced  under  his  management  wa& 
"  Pyrrhiia,"  supported  by  Nicolini,  Valentini,  and 
Mrs.  Tolls.  The  second  of  this  eminent  trio  sang 
as  Tw'ius  in  "  Camilla,"  using  his  own  language, 
while  the  rest  of  the  compnny  sang  in  English. 

It  was  at  the  King's  Theatre  that  Handel  pro- 
duced many  of  his  operas,  as  well  as  his  oratorio 
"  Eether,"  which  was  performed  for  the  fiist  time  in 
(bis<-ouptry  in  May,  1732.  On  10th  June  "  Acis 
and  Galatea  "  was  given,  with  dresses  and  decora- 
tions. The  theatre  was  burned  down  1 7th  June, 
1789,  and  £  40,000  worth  a(  propertv  was  lost  in 
the  flames.  Hie  fire  broke  out  a  little  before  ten, 
whibt  m.tny  of  the  performers  were  practicing  for 
the  next  evening,  on  which  was  to  have  been  a 
benefit  lor  Signor  Ravelli,  the  acting  manager,  and 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  the  proprietor.  Madame 
Ravelli  was  saved  only  by  tlie  courage  of  a  fireman, 
who  rescued  her  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  heat  of 
the  fianies  was  felt  even  in  St.  James's  Square  and 
Leic««ter  Fields.  The  conflagration  was  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Fietro  Camivalli,  the  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  whose  wife  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
singers.  He  is  reported  to  have  confessed  on  his 
death-bed,  about  a  year  afterwards,  that  he  did  it 
out  of  revenge  <br  an  afiVont  from  RaveUi,  who  had 


formeriy  been  a  monk,  and  who  had  the  sobriqoet 

of  "  Don  Antonio." 

The  new  theatre  was  built  during  1790,  the  firet 
stone  being  laid  on  Sd  April  of  that  vear,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Hobart,  Earl  of  Buckingham. 
The  architect  was  Michael  Novoeiclski.  The  the^ 
tro  opened  25tb  March,  1791,  fur  music  and 
dancing  only,  a  theatrical  license  havin;;  been  re- 
ftised.  It  was  called  the  "  King's  Theatre,"  as  was 
also  the  Opera,  then  eetabllsheil  at  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street.  When  the  latter  bad  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  license  was  transferred  to  the  bouse  in 
the  Haymarket.  The  Pantheon  had  been  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  O'Reilly,  who  in  one  season 
contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of  £  30,000.  On 
the  completion  of  the  new  Opera,  it  was  arraneed 
by  a  committee,  headed  by  tiie  Prince  of  Wi3e«, 
that  it  nhould  assume  his  liabilities,  as  the  condition 
of  getting  back  his  license.  Thus  the  enterprise 
started  Under  a  burden  of  £  30.000,  besides  that  of 
the  tremendous  outlay  for  the  building  and  opening 
of  the  theatre.  The  management,  before  long,  de- 
volved upon  Mr.  Taylor,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
till  IS03,  in  which  and  the  following  year  he  sold 
Mr.  Goold  shares  to  the  amount  of  £  17,500,  or 
seven  Eixteenths  of  the  whole,  the  remaining  shares 
being  mortei^ed  to  the  same  gentleman  tor  S  5,700. 
The  ground  was  held  on  lea^  from  the  Crown,  the 
audience  and  stage  parts  on  two  distinct  leases ;  the 
former,  at  £  1,260,  the  latter  at  £  300  per  annum. 
Both  leases  extended  to  1891.  Goold  continued 
manager  till  his  death  in  1S07.  The  oeat  attrac- 
tion of  Iris  reign  was  Catalani,  whose  salary  fiir  one 
year  was  £  5,000,  her  total  profits,  with  concerts, 
etc.,  being,  £  16,700.  Goold  waa  succeeded  by  Tay- 
lor, who  was  soon  engaged  in  Chancery  proceedings 
with  Walleis,  Goold^s  executor.  In  1813  the  thea- 
tre was  closed,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
reopen  the  following  year  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Waters,  who  purchased  it  under  decree  for 
£  35,000.  In  the  mean  while  Taylor  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  King's  Bench.  In  1813  the  building  was  put 
op  for  sale,  and  the  whole  concern  waa  bought  by 
WatetBlbr  £  70,1  SO.  To  raise  the  money  he  had 
mortgaged  the  opera-house  and  other  property  to 
Chambeis,  the  banker,  who  accordingly  became  an 
inmate  of  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years,  for  some  time  carrying  ou  the  manage- 
ment, and  dilating  on  the  auvarit.iges  of  a  spot 
uninvaded  by  the  insolence  and  ill-humor  of  singers. 

Amongst  the  earliest  operas  performed  at  this 
theatre,  were  the  "Barbibre"of  Pacini,  and  the 
"  Semiramide  "  of  Bianchi,  both  superceded  twenty 
ycirs  later  by  Rossini's  master-pieces  of  the  same 
names.  It  was  here  that  Braham  made  his  dibi^, 
at  once  achieving  immense  popularity.  He  was  the 
first  English  tenor  who  won  a  decided  success  in 
Italian  opera.  Amongst  the  early  performers  was 
Mrs.  Bllllngton,  who  was  the  first  Englishwoman 
who  gained  lanreb  on  the  Italian  stage  since  Cecilia 
Davies  and  Anastasia  Robinson.  She  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  lovely  and  talented  €rraslni,  aunt  of 
Giulia  Grisi. 

It  was  at  the  ling's  Theatre  that  Mozart's  music 
was  first  ii>troduced  to  the  English  public.  "  La 
Clemenza  dl  Tito"  was  performed  on  the  29th  of 
Mareh,  1806,  the  "  Cose  fan  tnttl  "  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1811,  "II  Flauto  Magico  "  on  the  Sth  of  June 
in  the  same  year,  and  "Le  Noize  di  Figaro  "and 
"  Don  Juan  "  in  1817.  In  1806  Catalani  appeared, 
proving  equally  and  unprecedentedl);  luccessfiil  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,    la  1818  Roesini  was  intro- 
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duced ;  hia  "  Tancred  "  being  foUoved  by  the  "  Bsi^ 
Iriftte,"  the  ''  Cenerentola,"  and  the  "  Italians  in 
Algient"  Id  1831  came  Pa«ta,  and  during  the  next 
seasoD  Veluti,  the  !>at  male  Boprano  heara  in  Lon- 
don, who  Buatained  the  chief  part  in  Meyerbeci'a 
"  Crociato  in  Egitto,"  the  first  work  of  this  composer 
ever  performed  in  England. 

In  I82S  the  theatre  paiaed  into  the  hands  of  MM. 
Laporte  and  Laurent;  the  former,  an  eminent 
French  actor  who  ultimately  became  sole  manager. 
At  this  time  the  opera  had  become  a  quarrelsome 
oligarchy,  and  no  man  ever  entered  on  a  reign  under 
less  propitious  circumstances.  At  his  very  outMt  a 
gerious  objection  vas  raised  to  tlie  removal  of  the 
great  chandelier ;  and  there  waa  much  discontent 
at  a  rule  of  the  new  manager's,  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  behind  thescenej  except  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  atii«e.  The  brightest  star  of  the 
season  was  MadanieTasta,  then  at  the  height  of  her 
fame,  who  ventured  on  a  daring  bnt  not  altogether 
iuceissful  experiment  by  undertaking  the  part  of 
Olhdle  in  Kossini's  opera  of  that  name.  .  Malibran 
f  wat  engaged  by  Laporte  for  seventy  guineas  a  night, 
and  made  her  fint  appearance  in  London  as  Tksile- 
mona.  The  critics  objected  to  her  performance  as 
being  too  essentially  itiiTerent  from  ra«ta'fi.  Mdlle. 
Sont&g  had  also  been  engaged,  and  curiosity  was 
eKcit5  by  everj-  ineaiu  in  the  manager's  power,  a 
thousand  anecdotes  being  set  afloat  concerning  her, 
and  her  "  romantic  hisMry  "  being  dilated  upon  in 
the  most  extravagant  terms.  Before  the  leBtOD  was 
over,  SonUg  and  the  numagcr  quarrelled.  In  IS29 
"  stalls  "  were  introduced,  and  though  the  innovation 
catued  much  diasatisfacdon,  it  waa  persisted  in,  and 
waa  soon  acknowledged  as  an  improvement.  In 
1830  Tagliooi  made  her  de'bul  in  tbeliallet  of  "  Guil- 
Uume  Tell,"  adapted  from  Boaini's  opera,  won  in- 
■tant  popularity,  created  an  entirely  new  school  of 
dancing,  and  helped  to  revive  the  declining  taste  for 
that  art.  During  the  same  season  appeared  Louia 
Lablache ;  and  in  1831  Ruhini,  called  "the  king  of 
tenors."  In  1SS2  a  Mr.  Monk  Moaon  took  the  thea- 
tre at  the  exorbitant  rental  of  £16,000.  He  was  not 
a  apecnlator  in  the  ordinary  icnse  of  tlie  word,  and 
aimed  at  raising  the  opera  to  a  height  that  it  had 
never  yet  attained  in  this  country.  Hia  ent^rpriie, 
commercially,  waa  a  failure ;  bnt  it  served  to  intro- 
duce Beethoven'*  "  Fidelio,"  with  the  famous  Schro- 
der Devrient  in  the  principal  part;  Meyerbeer's 
"  Robert  te  Diable,"  —  the  mounting  of  winch  alone 
coat  £  6,000,  —  Giuletta  Grisi,  who  fuled,  and  Tam- 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Mont  Mason's  season,  M.  La- 
porte resumed  the  management-  He  brought  for- 
ward Fanny  EILsier,  who  did  not  at  once  gain  the 
favor  ahe  deserved,  and  in  1834  the  charming  Du- 
vemaj;.  By  this  time  the  music  of  Bellini  was 
rising  into  favor,  and  amongst  the  new  lingers  en- 
gaged was  Giulia  Grisi.  Year  by  year  the  position 
of  the  manager  became  more  unbearable.  Every- 
thing was  ruled  by  a  combination  of  singers  that 
waa  encouiHgSd  in  its  course  bv  many  young  men 
of  fashion,  and  which  obtained  the  sobiiquet  of  "  La 
vielle  garde,"  and  later  of  the  "  Cabal.*  In  1835, 
Mr.  Lumley,  who  bad  just  begun  practice  as  a  so- 
licitor and  parliamentary  agent,  was  requested  to  aid 
M.  Laporte  in  a  legal  capacity.  A  close  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  two,  and  the  young  lawyer 
waa  iStimately  induced  to  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  financial  department  of  the  theatre. 
Id  1838  the  name  bf  the  house  was  altered  to  "  Her 
M^eaty'i  Theatre."    About  1840  an  ■rrangement 


was  eiTectcd  between  the  assignees  of  Chambers  and 
the  other  conflicting  parties ;  and  the  building  being 
offered  for  sale,  waa  bought  by  Mr.  Lumtey.  The 
latter  part  of  Laporte's  reign  was  imbittered  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  "  Cabal " ;  and  in  order  to  break  it 
up,  he  purposely  neglected  to  engage  Tamburini ; 
ao  that  on  the  very  night  that  Cerito  waa  to  have 
made  her  debut,  the  theatre  became  the  scene  of  a 
disgraceful  riot,  led  by  a  prince  of  tiie  blood. 

The  other  chief  eveots  of  the  season  were  the  ap- 
pearance of  Rachel  and  a  French  company,  of  Hon- 
coni  as  Enrico  in  "  Lucia,"  and  Konconi's  farewell 
to  the  stage,  "Ah,"  cried  he,  "if  you  but  knew 
bow  difficult  I  Snd  it  to  resolve  on  relinnuiahiag 
£  100  B  day ! "  Before  the  season  was  over  Laporte 
died  in  Paris,  and,  much  Bgninat  his  will,  Lumley 
was  persuaded  te  become  sole  manager.  On  the 
25tfa  of  March,  1843,  appeared  the  celebrated  basso, 
FonTasari,  who  achiev^  unparalleled  popularity, 
but  failed  to  sustain  it  in  alW  years.  "  Linda  "  and 
"  Don  Paaquale  "  were  presently  produced,  tlie  lat- 
ter being  a  great  succese  through  the  singing  of 
Grisi  and  Mono.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season 
Lola MonteE  made  her  debut,  and  gave  considerable 
offence.  1844  was  signalized  by  the  performance 
of  Cost-i's  "  Don  Carlos,"  the  appearance  of  Favanti 
{&Iiss  Edwarda)  in  the  "  Cenerentela,"  and  of  Foi^ 
nnaari  in  "  Zampa" ;  also  by  the  occurrence  of  two 
riots,  the  one  in  favor  of  the  engagement  of  an  un- 
known tenor  named  Salvi,  and  the  other  on  account  * 
of  a  supposed  insult  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  by 
Signor  Leon,  tbe  dancer,  and  the  hnaband  of  Cerite. 
On  tbe  8th  of  March,  I84G, "  Emani  '  was  brought 
forward,  with  Angelina  Bowo  as  tbe  heroine.  The 
"  Desert,"  by  Felicien  David,  was  also  produced. 

A  sensation  was  caused  by  the  Viennese  dancera, 


thirty-«x  litUe  girla  admirably  trained.  A  great 
feature  in  the  ballet  this  year  was  the  pas  de  q\iatre, 
deaigned  by  Perrot,  and  danced  by  Taglii 


Corlotta  Grisi,  and  Lucille  Grahn.  Previous  to  the 
season  of  184S,  Lumley  spent  £  10,000  in  decora- 
tions. Sopn  afierwards  a  dispute  began  with  Cos- 
ta about  the  directorship  of  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certd.  On  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  disturbance 
in  the  theatre  caused  by  the  hoarseness  of  Mario 
and  the  non-appearance  of  Cerito.  The  same  even- 
'ing  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  Ibraham  Pasha 
were  present.  1847  was  the  year  of  secession. 
Costn,  Grisi,  Mario,  Peisiani,  and  Tamburini  joibed 
the  now  estAblishment  at  Covent  Garden.  Lumley 
employed  Fnachtni  and  Gordon!  as  bis  tenors,  and 
outstripped  all  rivalry  by  the  engagement  of  Jennj> 
Lind,  who  appeared  on  the  4th  of  May.  Tbe  en- 
gagement, secured  with  much  difficulty,  led  to  liti- 
gation with  Mr,  Bunn  of  Drury  Lane.  Tbe  next 
Benson  the  young  Swede  was  still  immensely  popu- 
lar, and  (>uveili  song  and  made  a  mark  by  her 
fine  voice  and  impuuive  acting.  Sims  Reeves 
also  came  forward,  but  being  disnppointeil  at  not 
being  cast  for  Edgardo  in  "Lucia,"  retired.  In 
1849  AlSoni  jmned  hen  Majesty's,  having  already 
matte  a  deep  impression  at  the  other  house.  In 
May,  Jenny  Lind  performed  for  the  lost  time.  On 
tbe  7th  of  July,  Sontag  (Countess  Rossi^  returned 
te  the  stage,  her  voice  atill  unimpairca.  During 
the  next  vear  Sims  Reeves  and  Catlierine  Hxyes 
sang  together  in  "  Lucia,"  and  on  the  8th  of  July 
HftUvy's  "  Tempeata  "  waa  played  for  the  first  time ; 
but  though  a  work  of  sgme  tncrit  it  whs  not  a  real 
tucceas,  its  principal  attractions  being  Dr.  Arnc's  air 
of"  Where  the  Bee  sucks,"  and  Lablache'e  Cal&an, 
which  was  considered  hii  finest  part     Before  tlie 
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close  of  the  Mason  the  "  Black  MalibraD,"  Maria 
MartJnez,  appeared-  In  1851  Auber's  "  Prodigue  " 
WB3  peiformed  with  partial  success.  Id  IS53  ao  at- 
tempt was  lonilo  to  establish  B  management  by  a 
limited  liability  company,  but  without  effect,  and 
the  building  remained  closed  for  three  years.  It 
reopened  in  lSii6  with  the  reappoarance  of  Alboni. 
On  the  34th  of  May,  Maria  Ficcolomini  sang  for 
the  tint  time,  and  though  she  was  neither  a  fine  ac- 
tress nor  a  great  singer,  she  created  a  profound  ef- 
fect, chiefly  by  the  fire  and  impulsiveness  of  her 
style.  On  the  Mth  of  June,  Johanna  Wagner 
pfareJ  the  part  of  Romeo,  but  though  sbe  pleased 
U  first,  sbe  did  not  deepen  the  impression  she  bad 
mnde.  Her  services  had  been  fought  for  by  the  two 
houses  with  bitter  rivalry.  In  1S57  Gmgtini  ap- 
peared in  the  "  FaTorita,"  and  at  once  gained  an 
nonorable  position.  During  the  next  season  Titiens 
was  introduced  as  Valenlina  in  the  "  Huguenots." 
Ltimley  retiring,  E.  T.  Smith  became  lessee,  open- 
ing the  theatre  lOth  of  April,  1860._  On  Boxing- 
night  he  produced  "  Tom  Thumb,"  the  fint  pan- 
tomime performed  on  the  l^ric  stage.  IIJs  reijrn 
was  remarkable  ibr  the  appointment  of  Luigi  Arditi 
as  musical  conductor.  During  his  management, 
which  laitud  about  a  year,  he  carried  out  many  im- 
portant alterations  and  imjKwements.  On  the  SSth 
of  Iday,  1862,  J.  H.  Mapleton  took  the  theatre, 
haTing  made  a  previous  essay  at  operatic  manage- 
meat  at  the  Lyceum.  In  1863  he  brought  forward 
Gounod's  "  Fnust,"  the  most  popular  of  modem 
operas.  On  Monday,  November  7,  1864,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hanifon  commenced  a  season  of  English 
opera  with  Maillart's  "  Lara."  An  Italian  season 
was  begun  April  32,  1869,  another  Tth  April,  1866, 
and  a  third  in  the  summer  of  1867. 

He  principal  peculiarities  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  were  its  acoustic  properties,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  tlio  first  instance  of  the  adoption  of  the 
horveisbDe  form  of  auditory  in  this  country.  It  was 
remodelled  in  1818  and  1820,  bj;  Hash  and  Repton, 
the  exterior  in  tbe  Koman-Doric  style.  The  bas- 
relief  on  the  Haymarket  side,  representing  the 
'Progress  of  Music,  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses  in 
tbe  Centre.  —  was  by  Bubb.  It  was  the  largest 
theatre  in  England,  its  internal  dimensions  being 
witbin  a  few  I'ect  of  those  of  tbe  grand  Opera  at 
Milan.  Tbe  length  from  the  curtain  to  the  back 
of  tbe  boxes  was  102  feet;  the  extreme  width  to 
the  back  of  the  boxes,  75  feet;  the  width  nt  the 
curtain,  40  feet;  that  of  the  pit,  65  feet.-  The 
height  to  the  ceiling  was  56  feet.  The  stage 
measured  GO  feet  from  the  orchestra  to  the  back 
wait,  and  80  feet  between  tbe  side  walls.  The 
building  was  of  brick,  covered  with  Roman  cement. 
The  entablature  was  of  Bath  stone.  Tlic  surround- 
in"  columns,  colored  like  stone,  were  of  cast-iron, 
and  IV  fei't  in  height.  The  east  or  principal  front 
was  28.1  feet  long,  and  64  feet  high.  The  exterior 
colonnades  and  fa9adcs  were  furnished  by  Nash  and 
Repton  in  1818,  at  a  cost  of  £  60,000. 
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Insfkctob  Tiuhins,  of  the  G.  C.  Railway  Com- 
Mnj's  service,  thought  it  a  very  bard  case  to  have 
to  torn  out  of  liis  warm  bed  at  the  unearthly  hour 
of  the  morning  at  which  his  wife  gave  hiro  a  push, 
aad  told  hioi  it  was  time  to  get  up.  He  rose 
in  dudgeon,  went  to  tbe  window,  and  looked  out. 
A  cold,  aggravating  December  morning ;  nothing  to 


be  seen  except  the  dip  he  faeld  in  his  hand,  and  his 
own  unshaven,  unwashed  visage,  glowering  sulkily 
at  him.  His  wife,  a  cheery  litUe  body,  was  on  her 
knees  before  tbe  grate,  trying  to  kindle  the  embers 
of  last  night's  fire  with  tie  oellows.  "  Como,  T.," 
she  said,  "  look  sharp,  or  you  'II  be  late.  Bother  the 
fire,  it  won't  light,  and  firewood 's  so  awful  dear." 
She  drew  a  little  bundle  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
lighted  a  match  beneath  it  "  There,  that  11  do 
now.    What  sort  of  a  morning  b  it?" 

"  Don't  jaw.  I  do  declare  it 's  an  abominable 
shame."  > 

What  particular  abuse  the  inspector  alluded  to 
can  never  be  known,  tor  at  this  moment  the  baby 
began  to  squall,  and  drowned  all  other  voices  in  its 
own.     The  wife  went  to  take  it  up. 

"  Hush— sh  — sb;  bless  its  little  heart,  it  shall, 
so  it  ahdl." 

"  Warm  my  coHee,''  said  Mr.  Tinunins,  magis- 
terially. 


loamy  d 
"V.- 


a  can  which  did  not  cont^n  her  lord's  coffee. 

The  inspector  buttoned  on  his  unifbrm,  and 
mused  upon  Uie  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  In  an 
adjmniog  room  tht«e  other  small  persons  awoke, 
and  running  in,  clune,  in  their  nightr^ owns,  round 
mammy,  and  demsniuid  to  be  dressed. 

"My  coffee!"  shouted  Mr.  Timmins  above  the 
clamor. 

"  Yes,  directiy ;  only  baby  must  have  bis  pap 
fint,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Timmins,  hastening  towards  ths 
fire. 

Inspector  Timmins  was  decidedly  cross  that  morn- 
ing. He  had  full  five  minutes  to  spare;  but  a 
for  martyrdom  came  upon  him. 
reU.  I  see  I  am  to  nave,  no  coffee 
this  morning,"  he  said,  and  stalked  heroically  out  of 
the  house  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  atatiro,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  it  was  his  fate  to  stand,  and 
inscribe  in  a  note-book  tbe  destinations  of  the  cabs 
that  conveyed  the  passengen,  arriving  by  the  mwl- 
tr^n,  due  every  morning  at  7  a.  u .  to  their  several 

A  raw,  dreary  day  it  certainly  promised  to  be. 
The  clothes  of  the  porters  clung  umply  about  tbem, 
their  owners  had  a  general  air  of  having  been  shaken 
into  them,  and  the  passengers  scowled  with  a  sense 
of  unmerited  injury  as  tbe  drivers  shouted  out  their 
addresses  for  the  cdifioatioa  of  tie  general  public. 
The  rime  got  into  Inspector  Hmmins's  throat,  and 
neariy  choked  him.  Tbe  driving  mist  had  pene- 
trated  his  inexpressibles  doring  his  walk  to  the 
station,  and  made  bis  nether  limbs  feel  rheumatic;,  - 
he  thought  the  company  ought  to  provide  their  . 
oQicert  with  umbrellas. 

But  he  had  not  much  leisure  "for  such  reflections, 
for  paasengers  were  numerous  that  morning,  and  he 
went  on  half  writing  down  their  directions,  and 
checking  them  off  in  his  own  mind.  No.  12,  Upper 
Lowndei  Streel.  Swell.  Direction  does  n't  matter; 
not  worth  his  while  to  bag  anybody's  box.  26,  Fins- 
iury  Place,  respectable  parly,  home  from  holidays ; 
he 's  all  ri^ht  13,  St.  Gilei's  Road.  The  Islington 
Pet ;  coming  from  a  prize  fight,  moat  likely ;  the  in- 
spector looked  after  him  with  interest.  32,  Little 
Comer  Buildings ;  queer  lot;  likely  to  be  wanted, 
I  should  think.  'The  direction  was  caretiitly  written 
down,  and  Inspector  Hmmins  heaved  a  sign  of  r^ef 
as  the  last  cab  drove  off.  As  he  pot  up  his  note* 
book  be  suddenly  felt  something  wnich  might  be  k 
claw,  or  a  moutii,  take  firm  b3d  of  his  cb1£    He 
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gATe  s  little  jamp,  exciwable  in  s  man  who  had 
been  for  some  time  eying  a  nhito  bulldog,  tbe  prop- 
erty of  a  tfaabbj  d^fancier,  atanding  Bospiciomty 
ctote  to  h^  l^s.  latpectOT  Timmins  gtart«d,  but 
the  ctaw  Btill  Kept  its  graep  without  any  of  those 
incinona  peculiar  to  ieeth,  and  at  last  he  looked 
down.  He  aav,  a  long  way  below  biiQ,a  small  boy, 
a  little  child,  not  more  than  two  or  three  yean  old, 
crying  bitterly.  After  two  or  three  secondB,  appar- 
ently ipent  in  thoraoghly  mnking  up  his  mind  that 
it  did  not  intend  to  bite,  Inspector  Timmins  stooped 
down  and  looked  more  closely.  He  saw  a  small  bit 
of  puckered  face,  add  two  large  bits  of  chubby 
bands,  and  the  thing  sud  between  its  sobs,  "  Please, 

Inspector  Timmins  was  not  by  any  means  a  hard 
man,  albeit  the  fog  had  ^ne  a  long  way  Uwards 
making  him  so ;  so  he  said  kindly,  "  Hullo,  young 
■un,  w^at  -s  the  row !  Want  mammy,  eh  ?  We  'U 
find  her  in  a  minute,"  as  he  really  thought  he  should, 
believing  that  the  child  had  strayed  fitim  bis  mother 
while  she  was  looking  for  her  luggage.  They  walked 
down  the  platform  t(«ether,  the  big  man  and  the 
little  one,  the  small  oand  laid  confidingly  in  the 
great  red  fist ;  but  no  mammy  was  to  be  £und. 

" Look  here,  what 'b  to  be  done?"  said  the  in- 
spector, sbowinj^  tho  child  to  a  policeman  outside, 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  last  passenger 
had  departed. 

"  O,  hand  him  over  to  me,"  replied  the  guardian 
of  the  law.  "  I  'II  take  him  to  ue  workhouse,  and 
he  11  be  claimed  in  a  day  or  two.  Come  along, 
Johnny."  The  child  brightened  at  the  name ;  it 
was  evidently  the  right  one.  "  Came  along, 
Johnny,"  repented  the  policeman,  trying  to  lead 
him  away-  Bat  the  Uttle  hand  clung  to  its  first 
protector,  and  Mr.  Timmins  lingered. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"K Woithon9e,ehV    I  11  come  and  look  after 

him  in  a  day  or  two.  Poor  little  chap,  he  's  a'moet 
too  small  for  a  workhouse;  but  there,  —  I've  got 
torments  enough  at  home."  He  hardened  bis 
heart  at  the  thought  of  the  morning's  scene,  and 
consigned  his  email  charge  to  tbe  policeman's  care. 

When  Inspector  'Hmmins  reached  home  he  found 
a  greatly  improved  state  of  things.  The  children 
I   washed   and   dreesed,   the   t>aby  asleep,  —  it 


a  Uie  table,  and  the  fog  had  cleared  off  as  the 
rose.  The  fog  had  cleared  off  also  from  Mr.  Tini- 
mlns's  temper,  and  he  picked  up  one  of  lus  children 
and  forthwith  began  a  noisy  game  of  romps.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  fun,  little  Johnny's  puckered 
face  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  above  the  child's 
joyous  shouta  he  seemed  to  bear  tbe  shrill  treble 
that  had  piped  out,  "  Please,  sir,  where 's  mammy  ?  " 
Somehow  the  play  lost  its  zest  after  that;  he 
quieted  his  little  boy,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the 
morning's  adventure.  Mrs.  Timmins  was  busy  cut- 
ling  bread-and-butler,  but  sbe  listened,  too,  and  a 
mMherly  look  stole  over  her  face- 

"  Poor  Uttle  fellow  1  why  did  n't   yon  bring  hicn 
here,  T.  'i    Wo  'd  a  kept  him  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
it 's  a  rin  to  send  a  mito  like  that  to  the  workhouse, 
.    particularly  at  Christmas." 

Mr.  Timmins  brightened  for  a  moment,  but  then 
looked  grave  ^ain. 

"  1  had  half  a  mind  to,"  he  replied,  "  and  that 's 
a  fact ;  but  we  have  n't  over  and  above  mnch  money 
to  last  till  next  pay-day,  and  suppose  he  was  n't  to 
be  claimed  ?  " 


e  ought  n't  t 
"  and  a  tear  s 


"  Well,'  and  if  he  was  nt,"  retorted  Mn.  lis- 

mins,  a  pretty  ro«y  color  spreading  itself  ovei  ha  | 
comely  face,  "  it  is  n't  macD  that  a  baby  like  Ihit 

'd   eat,  I  suppoee.      I  '11  be  bound   his   motber'i  , 

fretting  finelr  after   him  by  this  time ;    and  0,  i 

Timmins  I  only  think  if  it  had  li^)peDed  to  one  li  \ 

Mrs.  Timmins  canght  np  her 
and  gave  him  a  sounding  kiss. 


stood  thinking  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  r-  j 
turned  to  her  husband's  side. 

.  'm  afrtud  we  can't  do  it,"  she  said,  softly. 

known,  I  'd  have   put  off  buying  the  w 
firocks ;  but  1  've  got  'em    now,  and  (here 
little  money  left^  I  m  afraid 
for  the  sake  of  our  own,  but  - 
the  mother's  eye. 

"  No,  of  coune  we  ought  n't,"  said  Timmins,  to- 
tily.    ■*  1  told  yf>u  so  all  along."    And  then  a  hodd- 

got  into  his  throat,  ana  after  he  bad  cleared 

sdeuce  fell  for  a  time  upon  the  little  family. 

he  next  morning  Mrs.  Timnuns  found  time  U 
accompany  her  husband  on  a  visit  to  the  workhoase, 
to  "  look  after  "  little  Johnny.  Mib.  Timmins  cs^ 
ried  with  her  a  cotiple  of  oranges,  and  a  tin  tmst- 

¥;t,  the  confiscated  property  of  her  son  and  heir. 
hey  had  nearly  reached  K Workhouse,  whea 

a  woman,  poorly  clad,  ■with  a  young  pinched  face 
that  was  not  without  a  certain  wild  beauty,  and  di- 
shevelled hair,  turning  the  comer  of  a  narrow  street, 
came  into  violent  collision* with  &Ir.  Tinimini.  Be- 
covering  herself  immediately,  she  brushed  rongklf 
past  him,  and  sped  at  full  Epeed  down  a  dark  pas- 
sage. Mrs.  Timmins  looked  after  her  with  some  nir- 
pnse,  and  the  next  moment  she  and  her  husbaod 
were  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  headed  by  two 
policemen  in  a  great  hurry. 

"  Did  you  see  a  woman  pass  just  now  ?  ''  ssked 
one  of  tbem,  "young  and  rather  good-lookiie. 
Sbe'sbeenrobbingajeweller'sshop,  and  wethoi^t 
we  saw  her  turn  this  way." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Hiomins,  eagerly,  catching  the 
previuling  excitement,  "  she  ran  up  against  me  lot 
a  minute  ago.     She  went  down  that  passage,"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  all^  where  the  woman  h^  diMp- 
pearcd.     With  a  hastj*  "  thank  yon  "  tbe  policcnwi 
hurried  in  the  direction  indicated :  but  Uiey  Bcre 
1  at  fault  again,  and  'Hmmins  and  his  wi&,  bar- 
followed  for  a  minute  or  two,  disengaged  tbui- 
es  from  the  crowd  and  walked  on.     Arrived  si 
the  workhouse,  Johnny  was  ibond,  his  puckered  bee 
re  puckered  still,  crying  {Hteously  m  the  coma 
dire   disgrace.    The  nutso  of  the  ward,  an  M 
crone,  whose  temper  time  had  soured,  pointed  tun 
it  vindictively- 

" Drat  the  child!  I  can't  do  nothing  with  him; 
that 's  the  way  he  'e  been  going  on  the  whole  bkswd 
morning.  Mammy,  mammy,  indeed  I  1  wish  la) 
mother  or  anybody  else  'ud  come  and  fetch  him  oat, 
for  he 's  no  better  nor  a  nuisance  here." 

Mrs.  Timminj's  bright  eyes  darted  daggers  at  the 
old  iliime  a.4  she  passed  her,  and  in  a  luinulc  At 
had  gathered  little  Johnny  into  her  kind  anat.  ioi 
cuddling  him  up  upon  her  lap,  where  the  vhild't 
soon  subsided  under  the  combined  inlhienoe  of 
es  and  oran^s-     The  little  fellow  was  worn  ool 
by  crying,  and  be  nestled  directly  into  his  new  rest- 
ing-place, and  went  fast  asleep,  claspiug  one  of  Mn. 
Timmins's  fingers  tightly  in  «is  mottled  bauil,    it 
'.  to  the  mother's  heart  to  have  to  leave  him. 
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but  she  felt  that  in  tbe  preteot  state  of  the  family 
funds  they  could  not  venture  to  burden  themselves 
with  Uiti  helpless  child.  She  laid  him  tenderly  on 
one  or  tbo  beds  in  the  ward,  kissing  the  flushed 
cheek  and  jjently  drawing  awfty  her  finger. 

"  Be  kind  to  him,  poor  little  duck,"  ehe  said  (« 
the  old  (lame,  "he '11  soon  c^ct  nsud  toil;  but  he  is 
but  a  baby,  and  it 's  hanl  for  bira  to  be  taken  from 
bis  mother,"  and  in  an  unusaally  subdued  mood  Mrs. 
UnimloB  deaeended  the  stairs  to  join  her  husband 

Mr.  Timmina  meanirhlle  had  beob  aittinir  on  a 
"bench  in  the  sun  with  an  old  pauper  whom  he  had 
knovn  in  better  daya ;  a  thin,  chatty  old  feUoir,  with 
small,  crafty  eyes,  and  long,  bony  hands. 

"  Got  such  a  thing  as  a  pinch  of  snuflT  about  ye, 
Mr.  Timmina  ?  "  he  asked,  peering  hungrily  into  the 
inspector's  face. 

"  W^y,  yes,"  replied  that  gentleman,  "  1  thought 
may  be  yon  "d  like  some,  so  I  filled  my  box  before  I 
Btart«il.  Have  a  pinch  ?  "  He  put  his  hand  in  his 
coat-pocket,  and  drew  thence, — a  gold  Louis  qna- 
torze  snufi-box,  Irom  the  lid  of  vhich  beam^  a 
lovelv  enamelled  fiice,  set  round  with  large  diamond*. 
Mr.  tlmmins's  eyes  opened  to  that  extent  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  close  them  again ;  his  companion's  flittered 
like  an  old  raven's ;  the  jewellsd  toy  lay  shining  on 
the  bis  palm. 

-  Well  —  "  at  last  stud  Mr.  Timmina,  drawing 
a  long  breath.  A  moment  after,  "  Bless  my  soal ! " 
h«  exclaimed,  "  1  've  hit  it  I  It  must  have  been  put 
in  ny  pocket  by  that  ero  woman  we  met,  with  the 
police  close  at  her  heels.  Serve  her  right,  if  she 
did  get  caught,"  added  Mr.  Timmins,  indignantly, 
"  the  jaile  !  putting  such  things  in  an  honest  man's 
pocket.  But  what  a,  beauty  it  is,  to  be  sure  1 "  He 
examined  the  box  more  closely,  opefied  it,  and 
tbiind  engraved  on  the  inside,  H.  Stevens,  S  Prin- 
cess Gardens.  He  pointed  it  oat  to  the  old  man, 
wbo?e  crooked  fingers  were  already  hovering  about 
the   box  as  if  they  longed  to  cluEch  anything  so 


"  Look  here,  the  hinge  is  a  little  broken  ;  that 's 
why  it  was  sent  to  the  jeweller's  most  likely.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  shop.  It  must  be  nearer  my  place  than 
FrinceM  Gardens." 

"  Why,  you  'd  never,  never,"  —  the  old  man's  ea- 
gerness almost  choked  him, — "never  give  a  prise 
like  this  back,  and  get  nothing  but '  thank  you  '  for 
your  Iroable !  No,  no ;  I  'm  an  old  man ;  X 11  tell 
you  what  to  do>  Wut  a  day  or  two;  it'll  be  ad- 
vertised in  the  papers  with  a  fine  reward ;  take  it 
back  then,  and  yoa  'U  get  twenty  pounds,  and  then 
joa  won't  forget  poor  old  Tomkins,  will  you  ?  "  and 
tbe  old  man  subsided  into  a  whine. 

Mr.  Timmins  drew  himself  up.  "Nonsense, 
man ;  I  can't  keep  it  n  de,y  with  die  name  inside.  I 
■hall  walk  over  with  it  this  evening." 

At  this  juncture  appeared  Mrs.  Ilmmins,  with 
rather  flushed  cheeks,  and  rather  red  eyes,  which 
opened  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  her  husband's 
when  they  fell  apon  the  snnfi'-box. 

"  Mercy  on  us,  T.  I "  she  cried,  when  she  had 
.  heard  the  story.  "  I  declare  it  'a  given  me  quite  a 
tnm,  and  turns  enough  I  've  had  up  stain  with  that 
there  blened  babe  irclingiiw  to  ms  aa  if  he  was  my 
own,  and  that  there  beast  of  a  nurse."  Mrs.  Thn- 
inins  was  considerably  excited. 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  old  man,  laying  one  of  bis  bent 
yellow  fingera  on  her  sleeve :  "  yon  tell  him  to  keep 
It   till    it  '■    advertbed;    he  '11   listen   to    yoo. 


Tventy  pounds  he  might  gain  bv  it,  —  twen-ty 
pounds,"  and  the  old  eyes  glittered  as  if  I'^eysaw 
the  coins. 

Women's  honesty  is  more  assailable  thai)  men's. 

"  Why  certainly,"  sajd  Mrs.  Timmins,  without 
hesitation,  as  soon  as  she  understood,  "Tomkins  is 
quite  right.  Of  course  you  're  not  bound  to  go 
trapesing  all  over  tlie  town,  without  even  knowing 
I  whether  you  '11  get  paid  for  the  loss  of  time.  And 
if  twenty  pound  is  oSered,  1 11  be  bound  it  would 
n't  be  missed  out  of  a  gentleman's  pocket,  and  it 
would  do  us  a  power  of  ^ood,  and  honestly  come 
by.  too,"  she  added,  decisively. 

Timmina  wavered.  Before  him,  loo,  hai}  arisen 
a  golden  vision  of  (he  comforts  and  luxuries  those 
twenty  pounds  might  bring  to  his  poor  household. 
He  felt  unosnally  inclined  to  defer  to  his  wife's  . 
ju<lgment. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  dishonest," 
he  b^an,  "but  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  t«ll  him ;  he  'U   do  it  for  yoa," 
crooned  the  old  man. 
.    All  at  once  Mrs.  Tiinmins*B  bright  eyes  softened. 

"  O,  Timmins  1"  she  exclumed;  ''only  think! 
If  we  bad  twenty  pounds,  we  could  take  that  poor 
baby  as  it 's  heartbreaking  to  see  up  stairs.  It  'ud 
keep  himaa  long  time,  and  we  'd  take  our  chance 
of  his  not  being  claimed.  Upon  my  word,  Tim- 
mins," she  concluded,  warming  with  her  subject,  "I 
think  it  your  duty,  when  G!od  has  sent  you  the 
means  by  the  hands  of  that  wretched  creature,  to 
use  them  fbr  the  child's  good." 

Poor   Timmins;  his  defences  were  weakl     The 
twenty  pounds,  had  tdready  assumed  the  form  of  a 
of  his  own  which  it  would  be  a  stretch  of 


posaeesioi 
honesty  I 


Merely  keep  the  box  for  a  day  or  two.  Why  he 
mnst-do  that,  at  any  rate ;  he  could  not  spare  time 
from  his  work  within  that  time.  Besides,  in  his 
heart  he  did  long  to  be  able  to  keep  the  boy.  The 
angel  of  honesty  spread  his  wings,  and  took  flight, 
and  Timmins  and  his  wife  walked  home  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  each  other. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  advertisement  appeared, 
and  sure  enough  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds  was 
ofleied  for  the  box.  Timmlns's  conscience  was 
quite  at  rest  bv  this  time,  and  he  settled  with  his 
wife  that  she  should  go  to  the  workhouse,  claim 
little  Johnny,  and  meet  her  lord  afterwards  at  the 
jeweller's  shop.  She,  good,  motherly  soul,  was 
brimming  over  with  kindly  delight  in  her  errand. 
She  carried  a  large  basket  filled  with  cakes  and 
apples  as  a  Christmas  box  to  the  other  snudl  work- 
house children,  and  the  rosy  glow  on  her  snnuy 
face  rivalled  the  fruit  in  color.  Timmins,  mean- 
while, proceeded  to  the  jeweller's,  a  large  magnifi- 
cent shop  in  a  broad  thorougbfaro.  When  he 
reached  it,  he  stared  through  the  plate -glass  window 
in  admiration.  It  was  already  dusk,  and  the  bril- 
liant jets  of  gas,  sparkling  upon  the  gems,  seemed 
to  extract  from  them  tiny  streams  of  light,  while 
within  could  be  seen  a  sort  of  dasdlng  vista  of  gold 
and  silver.  Timmins>stood  gazing  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  walked  in  in  uie  best  possible  spirits, 
and  advanced  towards  the  counter. 

"  I  called  about  this  advertuement,"  said  he, 
showing  one  that  he  had  cut  out  of  the  paper ;  "  the 
box  has  come  into  my  possession." 

"  O,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  man  whom  he 
addressed,  with  an  unmistakable  sneer  ;  "  O,  h^ 
deed!" 
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'  It  happened  Teiy  ciirioiuly,"  l^nuuins  wei 

"  I  and  my  wife  were  walking  —  ' 

Dn't  tell  your  story  to  me,  if  you  please 

termpt^d  tbo  shopmaa,  ratlely,  "I'll  mciitiDn  your 

emutd  to  my  master.     Here,  Johnson,  two  upon 

Tbe  sbopman  disappeared  down  an  inner  , 
sage,  aud  Johnson  advanced  from  the  other  side  of 
the  shop  and  kept  very  cloae  to  Sir,  Timmtna  i 
manner  which  ha  could  not  but  think  offensive, 
pecially  aa  a  man  of  fftr  less  respectable  appearance 
was  left  standing  unwatchcd  at  the  opposite  coun- 
ter. Worse  than  thia,  the  meaning  ot  tbe  mysCe- 
rious  order  "  two  upon  ten  "  soon  oecame  obvious 
in  the  gUiin^  of  Mr.  Johnson's  two  eyes  npon  the 
ten  fingers,  five  of  which  were  resting  innocently 
upon  tie  counter.  -Mr.  Tinimins  began  to  crow 
very  uncomfortable.  When  finally  the  ficst  shop- 
man returned  and  preceded  him  into  a  private 
room,  and  Johnson,  calling  another  mnn  to  attend 
to  the  shop,  joined  quietly  in  behind,  Timmins  felt 
that  all  his  good  spirits  bad  unaccountably  lefl  biio, 
and  was  conscious  of  wearing  a  hang-dog  look,  and 
of  being  treated  surprisingly  like  a  criminal. 

Mrs.  Timmins,  with  littie  •Fobnnv  in  her  1: 
hovered  about  the  door  of  the  jeweller's  shop  for  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  before  her  lord  nmde  his  ap- 
pearance. When  at  length  he  did  so,  she  fell  back 
with  a  start,  and  looked  with  terrified  eyes  into  bis 
face ;  the  gas4ight  showed  it  to  be  of  a  deadly 
white. 

'>  Heaven  save  us,  T.  J  what 's  the  matter  V  You 
look  like  a  ghost ! " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak 
angrily,  but  the  words  came  thick  and  &int  out  of 
his  throat  "  What  I  you  've  got  tbe  brat  have 
you?" 

"  Yes,  T.  Poor  little  man,  be  was  so  pleased," 
and  the  wife  crept  timidly  nearer  to  her  tiuaband. 
"Wesball  never  repent  it  anyway,  I 'm -sure.  I 
couldn't  bave  eaten  my  Christmas  dinner  com- 
fortable, if  HG  had  n't  done  it,  but  have  n't  you,  — 
have  n't  you  got  the  money  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  've  got  the  money,"  he  growled  between 
his  set  teeth. 

Mra.  Timmins  felt  auch  a  lump  rise  in  her  throat 
that  she  spoke  no  more  till  they  were  at  homo  and 
in  tbar  own  room.  There  she  could  no  longer  re- 
strain her  tears ;  tboy  streamed  down  .unnoticed 
over  the  new  Christmas  bonnet^trings  that  she  bad 
tied  with  such  pride  an  hour  before.  "  O,  Tim- 
mina ! "  she  pleaded,  "  I  can 't  bear  this.     Only  teU 

"  Means '. "  be  exclaimed  at  last,  turning  savacely 
upon  her ;  "  it  means  that  I  've  been  treated  like  a 
common  thief.  Tbey  don't  believe  a  word  of  my 
story,  as  any  one  might  have  known  they  would  n't. 
They  don't  prosecute,  but  they  are  going  to  write 
and  inform  tbe  Company.  It  means  that  I  shall 
lose  my  sitnation  and  my  character,  and  be  ruined 
as  sura  as  you're  a  living  woman;  thanks  to  yon 
and  that  cuned  brat!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  boot  in  his  blind  pas- 
sion and  launcbed  afurious  kick  at  little  Johnny. 
It  missed  the  child,  but  it  struck  the  wood~work  of 
tiie  chimney-piece,  and  made  a  dent  in  it  The 
sight  sobered  Timmins,  in  a  moment  He  looked, 
at  his  heavy  boot  and  the  mark  which  it  had  made, 
and  then  at  the  little  child  at  whom  the  kick  had 
been  aimed.  Turning  away,  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  fUrly  bunt  into  tears.  "  God  forgive 
me,"  he  said,  "I  'm  worse  than  a  bmte;  bnt  tt'a 


fe 


enough  to  drive  a  nun  ont  of  bis  senses  " ;  and  thei 
as  Jonnny,  too  ^oung  to  be  conscious  of  bis  escape 


what  may,  we  '11  do  our  duty  by  this 
child.  He  sha'n't  want  while  we've  anything  to 
give  him ;  and  if  we  starve,  he  can  but  starve  with 

The  next  day,  Inspector  John  Timmios  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  the  employment  of  the  G.  C. 
Railway  Company,  without  a  character. 


"Land  c;  sight  I"  What  ma^c  there  is  in 
those  words  as  they  fly  from  lip  to  lip  on  board  a 
homeward-bound  vessel.  How  the  passengers  come 
crowding  up  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  England, 
nearing  momentarily ;  what  agitated  grasps  of  the 
hand  there  are  between  new  friends,  what  recon- 
ciliations between  ancient  foes !  Watch  for  a 
moment  the  deck  of  the  Flying  Cloud,  home- 
ward-bound from  the  Australian  gold-diggings. 
Yonder  is  a,  man,  the  centre  of  an  exciied  group ;  he 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  good  binocular,  an 
invaluable  treasure  at  such  a  moment  On  this  side 
a,D  who,  one  ma; 
ning,  lias  kid  her  husba 
tant  land ;  she  strivea  in  vain  to  see  the  const  with 
eyes  blurred  and  dimmed  with  teire.  Here  is  a  boy 
on  his  way  home  for  education  in  the  old  country  ; 
one  may  be  sure,  by  the  bright  out-look  he  keeps, 
that  the  prospect  before  him  is  pleasant !  there 
stands  a  man  who  lel^  England  so  many  years  ago, 
that  he  is  wondering  whether  any  will  be  alive  to 
ereet  him  on  his  return.  Ah,  what  hopes,  what 
fears,  what  beating  hearts  and  straining  eye«  the 
good  ship  bears  along  as  she  comes  bounding  home  . 
to  England ! 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  four  years  after  the 
events  narrated  in  the  lost  chapter,  a  husband  and 
wife  were  standing  together,  quietJy  and  earnestly 
gazing  towards  land.  The  woman's  face  was  pale  i 
and  calm,  but  a  wistful  look  in  the  gray  eyes,  and  | 
some  deep  lines  about  the  mouth,  told  their  story  of 
past  trouble.  Her  husband,  a  hale  burly  north- 
countrj'man,  from  the  class  perhaps  of  yeoman 
farmers,  looked  as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  rested  on 
bis  handsome  face  ;  both  were  plainly,  but  well 
dressed.  "  Well,"  the  man  was  saying,  "  I  've  come 
back  to  old  England  a  sight  richer  than!  left  it,  that 
's  certain.  That  last  haul  did  my  business,  aad  glad 
enough  I  shall  be  to  be  safe  at  home  again  " ;  tben, 
as  his  wife  did  not  immediately  reply,  he  added, 
kindly :  "  Come,  cheer  up,  Jane.  1  know  -what 
you  're  thinking  of;  but  you  need  n't  be  so  down- 
hearwd.     We  're  sure  to  find  Ijjra." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know,"  tbe  woman  said,  sadly,  "  he 
may  be  dead  and  gone  by  tiiis  time,  poor  darling. 
If  he  is  alive,  he  must  be  seven  now.  My  baby,  my 
baby,  bow  could  I  leave  him  I  " 

"  Well,  my  girl,  I  'don't  wonder  at  it,"  replied 
the  man  in  his  hearty  voice,  "  You  'd  have  stuck 
to  him,  I  know,  as  long'  aa  you  had  a  bit  of  bread 
to  put  into  his  moutS ;  and  when  you  had  n't,  1 
don  t  know  but  what  yon  did  the  best  you  could  for. 

The  woman  looked  up  gratefully  to  her  big  hus- 
band, but  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  took  the  gT«a( 
brown  band  and  stroked  it,  saying,  sollly,  "  You  aro 
Jure  you  forgive  everything  that  went  liefore,  —  be- 
fore I  left  England  ?  " 

"Why,  what  are   yon  talking  about,  Jenny?- 


to  women  and  girls,  aad  I  resolved  ta  go  awa^,  and 
earn  money  scmehow  to  support  bira.  I've  never 
lieard  of  him  unce.  I  wonder  why  they  have  never 
Muwerad  mj  letters." 


might  know  there." 

Thither  the  cabman  drove,  and  upon  inquiry  it 
appeared  that  the  return  of  the  basket  which  had 
contained  Mrs.  Hmmins's  Cbristnua  gifi*)  had  occa- 
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o  be  sivBD.  It  had  been 
A  by  peat,  utd  after  a  long  delay  was  forthcom- 
ing. Alter  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  to  fol- 
low lip  the  tract.  The  Boultbvs  drove  from  parish 
to  parinb,  —  from  lodging  to  lodging,  each  a  d^ree 
poorer  and  shabbier  uan  the  last,  to  be  met  eveiy- 
whcre  with  the  same  sad  story :  "  He  could  o't  get 
no  work,  so  they  had  to  give  up  the  rooms."  Jane 
Boultby'e  pale  face  grew  paler  and  paler,  arid  her 
lipa  became  parched  and  dry.'  Every  now  and  thea 
her  husband  laid  his  broad  hand  encouragingly  on 
heis,  but  lew  words  were  spoken.  At  length  th^ 
cab  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  a  wretched  allej;  in 
one  of  the  purUeua  of  London ;  a  foul,  reelcing, 
ktathscme  place.  Miserable  children,  in  damp  rags 
were  lying  or  creeping  about,  and  here  and  there 
the  vmce  of  a  druoLen  woman  quurelling  with  her 
neighbor  sounded  loud  and  sbrilT. 

The  rain  was  failing  fast,  but  Mrs.  Boultby  did 
not  seem  to  ieel  it.  She  walked  on  quickly,  unheed- 
is  glances  turned  on  her  and  her  well- 
sCalwart  husband,  until  they  reached  a 
dilapidated  house,  at  vhoee  open  door  a  knot  of 
dirty  men  were  lounging.  The  oAen-repaated  ques- 
tion was  this  time  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Yes, 
they  were  here.  Fallen  so  low  as  this !  The  Boult- 
bys  mounted  the  filthy  stairs,  swarming  at  every 
flight  with  squalid  children,  up  and  up  till  thev 
reached  the  topmost  garret  Here  they  knocked, 
and  in  a  miiiute  a  woman  came  out,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  A  woman,  —  but  could  that  lean  care- 
worn creature,  with  untidy  haii  and  threadbare 
clothes  that  hung  loosely  about  her  pinched  figure, 
could  that  really  be  the  bonny  comely  Mrs.  Hmmins 
of  (dd  days  ?  Jane  Bouttby  was  past  speaking  by 
tbia  time,  her  koces  were  shaking  under  her;  she 
could  hardly  stand,  but  she  signed  to  her  husband 
to  tell  her  story.  He  did  m  at  once,  in  a  frank 
manly  way,  standing  all  the  time  in  the  dreary  pas- 
sage. He  touched  tenderly  upon  the  various  inci- 
dents, but  he  omitted  nothing,  and  he  ended  by 
humtjy  entreating  forpvenese  for  his  wife-  His 
listener  heard  him  in  en^re  silence,  and  as  he 
paused,  B  waiUng  voice  called  trom  within  :  "  Moth- 
er, mother,  do  come  I " 

M».  Timmins  turned  without  a  wwd,  and  hur- 
ried back,  leaving  the  dotw  wide  open.  The  Boult- 
by§  followed  her.  There  waa  not  an  atom  oT  furni- 
ture in  tiie  wretched  room  except  two  strsw  pallets, 
and  some  old  boxes  which  sarved  as  seats  ;  no  signs 
of  Ibod,  no  fire  on  that  bitter  day.  On  the  &yor 
bedde  the  empty  grate,  crouched  two  boys  of  nine 
Bnd  tun,  while  a  giri,  a  year  or  two  iddcr,  wa«  try- 
ing to  infuse  some  of  her  own  vital  warmth  into  a 
litde  child  of  four.  Thar  were  all  dart-hwred,  and 
Mrs.  Boultby's  eye  pasted  them,  and  went  to  where 
Mrs.  Timmins  was  bending  over  a  pillow  of  straw, 
on  whicb  a  little  goldeB  head  was  lyuiK-  The  mqfh- 
er  conld  contain  EeiMlf  no  longer.  Hba  flew  acittss 
the  room,  and  threw  hendf  on  her  kneea  by  the 
tide  of  ^e  pallet.  ""My  bsby,  my  babyl*  she 
cried.  Johnny  opeied  hii  Uue  eyes  with  a  look  of 
wonder,  bat  did  net  ipaak. 

"  He  is  dying,"  Loarsely  whispered  Uit.  Tiaunim, 
"  dying  of  bnng-   ' 


s  moment  Mn.  Boultby  tamed  Bwny  ber 
eyea  from  her  child.  >'  Fetch  food,"  sht  atotioned 
with  her  lipe  to  her  hosbvid ;  and  he  was  g<M«  in  a 


There  wai  a  ulence  in  the  room  till  ha  Mtam, 
both  women  Inaodiog  over  the  eUld.  At  Isrt  he 
cnniB,  laden  with  all  titat  ha  had  been  kbla  to  Mtse 


in  a  raid  of  two  minutee  Dpon  the  pastry  cook's,  and 
followed  by  a  boy  bearing  a  steaming  can  of  soup. 
He  children  on  the  floor  looked  up,  and  a  ray  of 
hope  shone  upon  their  white  faces.  Mra.  Timmins 
beld  a  spoonful  of  soup  to  Johnny's  mouth,  and  bis 
mother  raised  his  head.  A  kind  of  stupor  seemed 
to  liave  crept  over  him,  but  he  swaUowcd  the  soup, 
and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  more,  and  then  as  they 
laid  him  down,  a  light  came  into  the  blue  eyea,  and 
a  murmur  from  the  childish  lips,  —  ""niy  will  be 
done.  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  — .  It  was 
the  right  word.  It  touched  the  heart-strings  of  both 
his  bearers. 

With  a  flood  of  tears,  Mrs.  Hmmins  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  woman  who  had  been  the  canse  of  her 
husband's  ruin,  saying,  "  God  bless  you  Ibr  having 
come  in  time  to  save  him ;  be  is  like  my  own.  1 
forgive  you  for  his  sake."  And  the  two  women  em- 
braced and  kissed  each  other  by  the  «de  of  the  . 
child's  poverty-stricken  bed. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear  on  Christmas  Day. 
About  noon  Heniy  Boultby  carried  little  weak 
Johnnyin  his  strong  arms  to  awarm  cheery  lodging 
in  a  healthy  neighboihood.  Most  of  the  family  naa 
moved  some  boars  before,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  the  child  looked  round  with  amaze- 
ment when  he  had  beensofUy  laid  on  the  little  white 
bed  in  the  comer.  Mrs.  Boultby  had  decked  tbe 
room  with  holly  .and  mistletoe  booghs,  a  coeey  fire 
was  crackling  out  its  welcome,  a  kettle  was  singing 
on  tbe  boh,  and  the  table  was  spread  for  the  dinner 
that  was  already  sending  out  savory  whiffs  from  the 
adjraning  kitchen.  Mrs.  Timmins  was  there,  already 
bt^niuB  to  smile  and  beam  again,  surrounded  by 
her  children  in  beautiful  warm  winter  dresses,  and 
Mrs.  Boultby  waiting  on  them  all.  Johnny's  ideas 
were  vague  as  to  the  relationship  in  which  she  stood 
to  hiEn,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  find  a  second 
mother  in  the  loving  woman  who  watched  and  petted 
him  so  tenderly. 

Presently  in  came  Mr.  'Hmmins,  who  had  been 
forbidden  to  nuke  hi*  appearance  earlier,  and  hia 
astonishment  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  An  arm- 
chwr  had  been  drawn  up  to  the  fireplace,  and  Hen- 
ry Boultby's  cheery  voice  invited  hun  into  it.  Ag 
be  was  about  to  sit  down,  he  found  a  bundle  lying 
on  the  seat,  but  he  almoat  let  it  drop  agun  when  he 
saw  what  it  contained.  Of  all  things  m  the  world, 
a  bran-new  Railway  lD8pect<»^g  uniform  I  "  Yes, 
you  are  honorably  reinstated,"  Henry  Boultby  trta 
saying,  when  he  recovered  &om  bk  stupefaction. 
"  I  wish  you  joy,  I  'm  sure." 

"Now,  little'  woman,  let's  have  dinner."  They 
had  dinner,  and  such  a  dinner !  There  was  a  tar- 
key,  of  course,  and  there  was  roast  beef,  and  there 
were  sausages,  and  mince-ptes,  and  a  blazing  plum- 
pudding,  and  all  the  delicacies  th^t  ever  were 
thought  of  And  what  delight  Mrs.  Boultby  seemed 
to  tiikc  in  popping  these  diinties  first  upon  the 
plate  of  one  and  then  of  another,  and*  how  both  she 
and  Mnk  Timmtna  kept  jumping  np  to  carry  tit-Uta 
to  little  Johnny,  and  to  see  that  he  had  everything 
he  could  want.  The  childntn,  poor  things,  were 
Tcry  quiet  at  first;  they  were  not  used  to  merri- 
ment, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Hmmins,  though  their 
hearts  were  brlmAil  of  glad  thankfulness,  were 
hardly  prspami  to  be  more  than  che«rflil.  They  . 
had  not  bad  time  to  lealice  that  their  sore  trial  waa 
really  over.  But  tbe  very  spirit  of  Christmai 
soemed  to  shine  out  rf  Henry  Boultby's  eyaa,and  to 
illumine  lus  good.humored  Bkc;  he  was  reaolvvd 
upon  ftm,  and  he  was  not  a  man  U  be  dr     '  ' 
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Bitm  youl  the  ttoriet  that  be  hdd,  the  jokes  that 
be  made,  the  ttbnrditiet  tbat  he  perpetnted  at  that 
dinner  woald  fill  a  Tolume,  and  the  children  b^an 
fint  to  Bsiile  and  then  to  laiish,  until,  upon  the  mag- 
nificeat^pantion  of  the  pnddiag,  decked  with  holly 
and  iponting  fire  with  all  its  might,  he  actually  ex- 
tractod  a  genuine  ihoatof  baby  glee  from  the  young- 
est, which  rejoiced  its  mother'a  eara,  and  of  which  he 
waa  aa  prond  aa  man  could  be.  The  Boultbys  were 
in  no  harry.  Ittcy  bad  taken  roonu  to  the  same 
houa-  and  meant  to  live  there,  gd  as   to  be  with 

J' ay  without  Reparatiiig  him  from  hii  friends. 

And  when  at  laat  dinner  came  to  aa  end,  and  the 
table  waa  pushed  close  to  the  little  boy's  bedside, 
and  the  famUy  gathered  round  it,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  though  there  might  be  many  noisier,  there  was 
not  a  happier  set  ofpeople  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
England.  Henry  Boultby  concocted  in  tha  mo«t 
antbl  way  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch,  and  over  it 
they  shook  hands  all  roood,  and  wished  each  other, 
at  I  wish  to  you,  my  reader,  a  meny  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year,  and  mciny,  many  to  come. 


HOW  FASHIONS  ARE  MADE. 

(TninbHd  tma  tbe  Fmcb  Ait  Etbsi  BinrmiT-l 

A  PEBBON  walking  np  and  down  the  larger  and 
•toaller  boulevards  m  Paris,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
naiTOw  cross-streets  even,  will  find  there  whole 
raws  of  stores  and  show-windows  with  articles 
therein  of  the  most  abundant  variety  of  material 
aod  riiapc.  It  will  hardly  escape  an  attentive  ob- 
server, that  the  goods  thus  exhibited  are  not  only 
changed  daily,  Init  indicate  also  a  constant,  tJiough 
al  times  only  a  triOing,  alteration  or  improvement. 
In  casea  where  large  manufactoriea  avail  themselves 
of  the  retail  shops  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  their  piwluctioris,  the  hidden 
cause  of  this  inceesant  change  is  easily  explained. 
Erery  manufactory  employs  a  number  of  "  design- 
ers," who,  frorn  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  do 
nothing  but  invent  and  compose  new  combinations; 
a  pattern  that  meets  the  universal  taste  and  be- 
comes *'  the  fashion  "  may  soon  make  the  manuiac- 

It  is  Bsyiug  nothiog  new,  that,  just  as  an  air  can 
be  repeated  in  many  ditfercnl  keys,  so  a  drawing 
can  be  varied  in  many  colon  and  sizes,  so  much  so, 
ID  fact,  that  an  assortment  of  styles  of  one  sin^rle 
pattern  ofleo  contains  more  than  a  hundred  varie- 
ties. But  powder  has  not  been  invented  by  the 
■oldien,  nor  the  telescope  by  astronomers;  iuid  in 
like  manner  it  happens  that  the  moat  successful  pat- 
Urns  or  models  are  not  always  invented  by  those 
who  made  this  invention  their  specialty.  Many 
liouse;.  moreover,  cannot  afford  to  have  designers 
of  their  own,  or  at  any  rate  to  employ  a  large  num- 
ber of  these.  A  "  diviuon  of  labor  "  has  therefore 
been  resorted  to.  At  a  Bo.called  establishment  of 
"  conflations "  (designs),  be  it  a  linen  store  or  a 
iniUinerv  shop,  etc.,  a  work-woman  calls,  asking  for 
"work."'  The  stereotype  answer  is:  "We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  give  you  work,  if  you  will  first 
of  all  bring  us  a  '  taking '  pattern."  If  the  woman 
succeeds  in  furnishing  such  a  one,  say,  for  instance. 
a  laily's  cloak,  whose  "  model "  (cut)  gains  the 
storekeeper's  approbation,  she  is  sure  uf  work  for 
a  while,  as  she  alone  is  the  owner  of  the  model ;  all 
copies  tan  be  ordered  only  of  her ;  and  rarely  does 
a  first  order  call  for  less  than  one  or  two  dozen. 
This  is  readily  enough  oaderslood,  since  every 
'b  dealer  has  to  send  at  least  one  or  two 


samples  to  each  of  the  retailers,  who  are  to  solicit 
lareer  orders  on  them. 

But  what  is  a  pattern,  after  all  ?  A  hundred  new 
ones  make  their  appearance  every  day.  The  great 
point  ia  to  outdo  a  competitor,  to  excel  any  and 
every  one  of  them,  to  hit  the  favorable  m(»nent, 
and  to  come  Ibrward  with  a  new  pattern ;  not,  how- 
ever, until  a  sufficient  number  of  these  have  been 
made,  with  which  to  meet  the  fint  rush  of  incouing 
orders.  If  the  pattern  has  been  well  received  and 
met  with  a  ready  sale,  some  competitor  is  sure  to  imi- 
tate it,  by  modifying  it  in  one  or  more  particulars,  and 
by  msJfing  it  of*^  poorer  and  therefore  cheaper  qual- 
ity, in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price- 
He  who  gives  quickly  gives  double ;  but  he  who 
gets  goods  ready  for  u&  quickest  sells  ten  times 
more  titan  another.  Shortly  aAer  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  breast-pins  of 
"  needle-gun  "  shape  were  put  upon  the  market 
and  sold  readily.  Four  weeks  later,  when  pec^le 
in  France  had  ceased  to  admire  and  begun  to  be 
envious,  nobody  would  wear  these  pins.  Before 
the  be^nning  of  the  war,  there  might  have  been 
bought  at  all  the  street.comers,  for  a  coapic  of  sous, 
a  so-c^led  "  German  Clown,"  holding  a  Prussian 
by  the  ear,  and  making  hin  Jnmp  by  means  of  an 
India-rubber  string.  A  month  later  the  "  German' 
Clown"  was  made  to  jump  up  and  down  by  the 
Prusuan  holding  him  by  tne  ear.  These  loya,  on 
which  fortunes  are  made'  cheap  as  thev  are,  may 
best  show  the  disadvantageons  effect  of  anachro- 
nisms and  the  profound  truth  of  die  adage,  Time  is 
money. 

Let  ua  see,  however,  whence  the  work-woman 
(returning  to  the  example  of  a  "  confection  "  given 
above)  tues  the  new  pattern,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  fint  made  of  whit«  muslin  (mousseline 
raidc),  and  whose  seams  and  trinunings  are  merely 
indicated  by  dark  lineti.  There  are  many  sources 
JTOm  which  an  intelligent  seamstress  can  draw  her 
ideas.  Fint  of  all,  there  is  her  own  inventive 
genius;  but  that,  unfortuiwrtely,  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  class  of  women,  inasmuch  as  all  inventora  have 
it  in  common.  Next  we  have  the  "custom"  of 
those  ladies,  who  prefer  to  have  an  idea  of  their  own 
fertile  brains  carried  out  by  an  obscure  seamstress, 
rather  than  confide  it  to  a  well-known  man-tailor, 
who  would  not  fail  to  recommend  the  novelty  to 
other  ladies  as  his  own  invention,  thus  robbing  the 
real  inventress  of  her  chief  pleasure ;  its  eieluaive 
Thus  it  happened  only  a  little  while 


the  high  diplomatic  position  of  her  husband  ai 
own  eccentricities,  had  "  confected  "  a  costume  she 
intended  to  wear  at  a  bal  miugiie,  which  costume, 
she  felt  convinced,  would  produce  an  enormous  ef- 
fect upon  all  the  men  and  women  present  on  that 
gre.tt  occasion.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that 
the  Blriclest  secrecy  had  been  enjoined  upon  the 
(ailleur  artist^;  the  product  of  his  art  came  fully  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  noble  customer.  A  vic- 
torj'-consciaus  smile  played  aroiuid  the  lips  of  that 
ladv  while  she  was  being  dressed  for  the  ball  by  her 
maids;  she  lingered  and  lingered  long,  however, 
before  she  entered  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
her  to  the  fairy  scene,  in  order  not  to  appear  until 
the  rooms  were  filled,  hoping  thus  to  be  enabled  to 
enter  almost  unobserved,  and  to  enjoy  the  first 
burst  of  unbounded  admiration  which  would  be 
sure  to  greet  ^er  enCtancc.  What  was  her  a-nton- 
ishmeut  at  bemc  received  with  merely  a  smile  I  She 
ascribed  this  diAiOus  homage  at  first  lo  the  envy  of 
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her  rirala,  but  aooD  eeined — four  cortitin«  exMtlj 
membling  her  own,  worn  b^  joung  men.  The 
matter  waa  a  nmple  oae :  a  nval  ibr  the  ctown  of 
the  premih^  twditte  had  bribed  one  of  the 
workmen  of  the  \aAft  t«ilor,  taken  four  copies  of 
the  CMtome  in  questJoD,  and  prevailed  upon  an 
eqnal  number  of  lepreaentatiTes  of  the  sterner  sex 
to  appear  in  them ;  bj  what  bribea  and  promises 
remained  a  profound  secret 

Besides  tbe  sources  abead}^  named,  the  seam- 
stresses have  also  the  use  of  the  public  libraries.  It 
is  no  uncommoD  thine  to  see  in  tbe  large  hall  of  tbe 
rue  Richelieu,  bj  w»  side  of  pedandc  old  sa- 
vons  buried  up  to  their  ejea  in  dusty  folios,  the 
T«B7  &ces  of  BBTeral  youne  girls,  who  are  basilj 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  old  books  of  fashions  and 
collections  of  costumes,  adroitly  copjxaa  a  suit  of 
trimming  here,  tbe  cut  of  a  robe  there,  which  copies 
they  joyliilly  carry  off  to  their  homes,  in  order  to 
prepare  therefrom  patterns  of  larger  size,  to  be  Bnb- 
mitted  to  their  «mployen.     These  Iatt«r  examine 


e  of  opinion  and  debates  on  the  sabject  of 
__te  " ;  some  being;  in  favor  of  using  as  little  ma- 
terial  as  possible,  othen  again  as  mticb  as  they  can 
conveniently  dispose  of,  for  many  t>om>tavti> 
are  snccesratly  adopted,  luid  "  take,"  merely  be- 
cause they  are  espensive,  while  otheis  will  only  be 
received  at  all  on  account  of  their  cheapness. 

Even  though  they  may  lack  an  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  the  radimentary  studies  (the  majority  of 
seamstresses  can  neither  read  nor  write,  much  lesa 
draw),  the  candidates  for  work  repair  to  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Patterns,  i.  e.  shops  where  models,  and 
models  in  white  duck  only,  are  made,  which  are 
sold  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  from  five  to 
t«n  francs  apittce,  good  care  being  taken  to  have 
no  two  patterns  auke..  It  might  be  justly  asked, 
why  the  manufactureis  themselves  do  not  go  to 
theee  bureaus  at  once,  instead  of  confining  Uiem- 
selves  to  and  relying  upon  the  selections  made  by 
the  work-women.  The  reason  is  an  obvious  one,  — 
it  saves  them  rooney.  A  businen  of  any  &ir  extent 
and  standing  turns  out  several  thousand  "  numbeis  " 
in  tbe  course  of  a  year.  The  requisite  outlay  tor 
the  patterns  would  indeed  be  a  heavy  one,  and  can 
actually  be  saved,  inannuch  as  tbe  manufacturer 
would  still  have  .to  find  him  a  seamstress  willing  (o 
do  the  work,  and,  even  if  found,  she  wonld  not  be 
likely  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  work  thus 
dealt  out  to  her  as  she  might  i«asonably  be  ex- 
pected to  take  in  her  own  "  model.'  We  do  cot 
mean  to  say  that  manuiacturers  never  avail  them- 
selves of  the  class  of  shops  just  described ;  they  do 
so,  however,  but  rarely. 

A  great  assistance  is  derived  from  the  so-called 
"  get-upe  "  at  the  theatres ;  for  instance,  those  at 
the  Vari£t4s,  Gymnase,  Forte  St  Martm,  Galt^, 
ChStelet,  and  even  tbe  Commie  rran9aise.  The 
success  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  is  almost  exclu- 
sively determined  by  the  female  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  in  criticisms  of  this  kind  the  costumes  come 
in  for  a  large  share. 

What,  we  ask,  would  have  become  of  the  "  Bc- 
noiton  family"  but  for  the  very  eccentricity  of  the 
costumes  ?  Or  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  Gymnase 
would  have  brought  ont  Paul  Dalloz^  Don  Quixote, 
if  there  had  not  been  a  f^r  chance  of  making  a 
brilliant  display  m  dreeies  ?  Managen  of  Parisian 
theatres  must  indeed  thoroughly  undentand  their 
business  and  the  foibles  of  their  aodienoea  to  real- 


iie  M  handsome  a  sorphia  in  tpte  of  thur  i 
expenditure.      For  that   very  ressm    they   spar« 
nothing  in  their  elegant  and  costly  get-ups.    Tbej 

actually  go  to  the  moat  talented  pdnteis  for  the 
patterns  of  thrar  cootumes,  tbe  combination  of  col- 
ors, and  the  materials  themselves,  which  reqnire 
great  core  in  ptnnt  of  drapery.  Punters  like  Gos- 
tave  Boux,  Gnstave  Dore,  Beaucd  and  Godefny 
Durand,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  put  their 
crayons  on  paper  (or  any  one  of  the  theatres ;  and 
many  of  the  best  tailors  are  glad  enough  to  fttnush 
the  work  on  the  costumes  of  some  great  characters 
fna  of  chaise.  For  it  may  be  expected,  with  s 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  that,  the  piece  meet- 
ing  with  success,  the  toilets  and  costumes  appearing 
therein  w^ll  become  fashionable,  and  give  the  gen- 
erous twlor  businea  enough  to  indemnify  him  ten- 
fold for  hb  loss.  Attentive  seanutreeses,  therefore, 
never  &il,  entirely  aside  from  the  innate  passion  for 
the  theatre  pecnUar  to  all  Frenchwomen,  to  go  to 
tbe  performances  of  succesafol  ii  la  vogae  pieces  as 
soon  as  possible. 

That  not  nntieqnently  mere  external  causes  in- 
duce the  adoption  of  certain  costumes  or  articles  of 
dress  is  too  well  known  to  be  alluded  to  at  length 
here ;  the  history  of  crinoline.  Ion?  wigs,  etc.  is 
nniversally  remembered.  Fashion,  ao we ver,  does 
not  confine  itaetf  to  the  cut  of  a  garment  alone ;  its 
dominion  extends  with  equal  rigor  to  the  material 
and  tbe  color  of  the  same.  "  Formerly,"  writes  an 
expert  from  the  Palace  of  the  ExUbition,  "  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  class  garments  according  to  the 
different  tezturea  of  which  they  were  made,  such  as 
wool,  linen,  silk,  cotton.  For  a  lone  while  past  tbe 
variooa  nuxtores  of  wool  and  ailk,  silk  and  cotton, 
silk  and  linen,  etc.  have  taken  equal  rank.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  decades  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances also  got  into  use,  such  as  goat's  hair,  Manilla 
hemp,  etc.,  which  are  now  being  mixed  with  tbe 
older  textures,  thus  increasing  the  variety  of  mate- 
rials far  beycnd  the  Pythagorean  Tables."  As  an 
essential  element  to  the  greater  or  lesser  ease  and 
probability  of  makipg  a  certain  texture  "  fashiou- 
aUe,"  the  item  of  cost  deserves  special  considerar 
tion.  Point-lace  robcf,  such  as  the  Champ  de  Mars 
has  seen,  requiring  the  work  of  two  hundred  seam- 
Btreeses  for  the  space  of  three  entire  yearn,  will 
never  equal  the  sale  of  mohair  or  alpaca.  Fou- 
lards and  Marcellines  need  fear  no  competition  from 
the  Lyons  Lixerit  fa^nnia ;  for  &shion  is  a  dem- 
ocrat, basing  her  sway  on  the  participation  of  the 
masses,  and  this  simple  truism  will  explain  the  fact 
why  mere  force  and  compulsion  cannot  affect  it 
When  about  a  year  ago  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  the  second  capital  of  the  French  Em- 
pire had  reached  a  menacing  climax,  the  Uhief  of 
state  announced  that  the  upper  classes  would  soon 
give  a  new  stimulus  to  trade.  Empress  Eugenie 
ordered  forthwith,  at  Lyons,  twenty-four  pattern 
ailk  dresses,  and  expressed  \o  the  ladies  of  her  court 
the  desire  of  seeing  them  dressed  in  similar  attire 
more  frcqnentlv  than  befiCTe.  The  wives  of  swne 
of  the  ambassaaoiB  and  high  officers  at  the  Tnileries 
promptly  followed  her  example,  but  their  efforts 
were  ineffectual  \  they  resembled  the  proverbial 
drop  in  the  ocean.  Similar  efforts  had  been  made 
in  1852.  The  Empire  greatly  favored  the  gam- 
bling in  stocks,  incited  stupendous  but  unsound 
mercantile  enterprises,  bmlt  railroads  for  which 
there  was  no  real  demand,  and  pot  a  keen  edge  on 
a  desire,  inborn  in  every  Frenchman,  namely,  that 
of  getting  rich  in  a  harry  and  ponding  this  wealth 
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THE    ARREST. 
Drawn  by  G.  Du  Maurieb-I  [See  Foul  Play,  page  5. 
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ID  ontwArd  (plendor.  Loxuqr  ww  tbe  order  of  the 
dojr.  At  the  leleclioii  of  toJeta,  especially  in  eei^ 
tT^ln  circles,  tute  wm  ntterlj  dinwardea  at  the 
expenM  of  coatliDess,  aod  the  £ihibidon  of  1 855 
proved  then  already  that  the  manofacture™  were 
Dnt  too  glad  to  help  on  this  tendeocy ;  they  tried 
to  excel  each  the  wter  in  richness  and  Bhowinen  of 
dttign,  and  no  leas  in  thur  extravagant  pi 
But  the  law  of  the  pendulum  movement  a  unfa 


fortunes  were  aa  quickly  frittered  away, 
called  "  gnutd  monde "  were  anxious  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  "  demi-monde "  by  th^r  very 
simphcity  of  dreag,  and  nve  over  conspicuous  coe- 
tuiQM  to  those  who  lived  upon  whetting  the  appe- 
tites of  the  crowd.  In  vain  were  all  the  efforts  d' 
the  Lyons  manofacturen  to  maintun  themselves  in 
public  fitvor.  England,  Pruma,  and  Switzerland 
made  themselves  independent  in  their  dlk-manu- 
factuna,  and  prwioced  cheap  and  plain  ^joods ;  the 
eccentric  notions  of  the  North  Americans  were 
tamed  down  by  their  gt«at  war ;  the  looms  on  the 
ihoTM  of  the  Bhone  are  standing  still  until  their 
owners  shall  finally  yield  in  rendering  obedience 
to  the  tastM  and  predilections  of -the  multitude.  If 
Fashion  cannot  be  ^emed  by  decrees  from  the 
throne,  sneers  and  ridicule  are  equally  indifferent  to 
her.  As  a  proof  thereof  we  ne^  only  mention  the 
ctvtom,  imported  from  England,  of  allowing  the 
ends  of  the  ribbons  usually  worn  round  the  neck  to 
hang  down  on  the  back.  The  French,  as  is  well 
known,  called  the  pennants  of  the  fair  marriage- 
seeking  neighbors  across  the  Channel,  Suioez-moi, 
jevne  komme ;  but  this  prevented  that  custom  from 
spreading  as  little  as  some  years  ago  the  last  at- 
tempt succeeded  in  driving  the  round  straw  hats 
from  the  field. 

That  "  colon  "  are  likewise  governed  by  fashion 
needs  no  special  proof;  we  all  know  that  the  very 
collar  of  tne  mourning  garb  and  the  drapery  of  the 
coffin  differs  with  different  nations.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  taste  for  high  colors  may  be  considered 
extinct  with  civilized  nations ;  in  the  male  costume 
more  particulaHy,  distinct  colors  are  scorned.  As 
regards  the  habiliments  of  the  fur  sex,  a  similar 
toovement  was  at  one  time  apparent ;  tbe  youthful 
rose-color,  the  brilliant  sky-blue,  disappeared  more 
and  more  from  the  pattern-lists  of  tne  manufac- 
tUT«rs,  and  the  so-called  indistinct  or  "  made " 
colon  became  the  chief  article  of  trade  Owingto 
incholson's  and  Perkins's  beautiful  discovery,  a  sud- 
den reaction  was  brought  about.  The  aniline 
colon  aimkened  once  more  a  desire  and  tisto  for 
high  c<Jon ;  rase,  sky-blue,  and  violet  became  great 
favorites.  Almost  every  day  brings  a  new  and 
beautiful  shade,  whose  adoption  is  b^  no  means  im- 
peded by  the  certainty  of  its  short-lived  duralnlity : 
does  a  peach  taste  less  sweet  because  we  can  eat  it 

"  Violet "  more  particularly  has  met  with  general 
and  lasting  favor,  even  though  Esthetic  philosophen 
count  itamong  the  "  disquieting  "  colors.  First  and 
foremost,  this  shade  owes  its  favorable  reception  to 
the  circumstances  of  being  the  color  of  the  Napo- 
leonic flower ;  next,  and  Uiis  is  decinve,  because  it 
is  one  of  th«  most  becoming,  and  on  that  account 
specially  preferred  by  Madame  EngCnie. 

Not  wiihoDt  due  influence  op  ashion's  choice, 
■re  •*  poUtical  events,"  etc.,  be  they  of  a  greater  or 
lesMr  significance.     It  is  not  many  years  ago  that 


certun  countries  the  wearii^  of  gray  slouched 
hats  (calabrese)  was  strictly  brbidden  ;  that  in 
Ruesia  and  Poland  red,  black,  and  green  (symboliz- 
ing bloodshed,  grief,  and  hope  of  Poland's  restora- 
tion) were  tabooed ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
red-ilannel  shirts  are  not  overmnch  IBced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  well- 
known  tact,  that  the  wives  and  female  relatives  of  the 
membera  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  used  to  appear  at 
the  races  in  the  colors  of  the  Count  de  Lagrange,  in 
order  to  show  their  admiration  and  sympathy  for  his 
horses.  During  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  the  Pariuan 
ladiesshowedadecided  preference  for  white, — green, 
— red.  At  present  they  are  strongly  in  favor  (tf  dark 
blue  cloth  dresses  with  yellow  (taass  gilt)  buttons; 
probably,  as  has  been  jestingly  said,  in  order  to  ac- 
custom their  countrymen  to  the  right  of  Prussian 
uniforms.  That  the  very  name  of  a  new  shade  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  little  import  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  eagerness  with  which  the  "  Bis- 
marck-brown" and  the  "Vert  Mettemich"  are 
adopted. 

Shakespeare  tells  us  that  the  rose  b^  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet;  but  the  discoverers  of 
new  dyee  and  the  proprietors  of  dye-houses  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  know  very  well  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  a  name,  as  (hr  as  the  multitude  are 
concerned,  lliis  experience,  moreover,  is  not  of 
recent  date.  An  article  "  Esiai  sur  TEtprit  dt 
converialion  et  aw  qutlqueM  moytn*  de  Caco-airir" 
(a  treatise  on  the  spirit  of  conversation  and  some 
bints  to  acquire  it},pnblbbed  in  Paris  in  IS19,  very 
urgently  recommended  to  the  reader,  in  conversa- 
tion with  ladies,  to  praise  tbar  favorite  colon ;  nam- 
ing, as  those  of  that  day,  n-aoai«^ei^anf  and  pace 
^oanoui.  It  is  very  difficult,  nevertheless,  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  and  universal  favor  whii:b  a 
color  or  shade  is  apt  to  find ;  for  vcan  it  (and  text- 
ures also)  may  have  been  urged  upon  the  public 
without  being  so  much  as  noticed  even  ;  ,all  at  once 
fashion  conceives  a  hankering  for  the  thing  hitherto 
unnoticed  or  despised,  and  buys  at  enormous  prices 
what  as  "  unsalable  "  has  long  been  considered  al- 
most worthless.  Much  evidently  depends  upon  tlio 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  "  riSclnme  " ; 
forif  Fashion  is  a  goddess,  R^lame  resembles  Iris,  her 
winged  messenger;  and  just  as  Iris  belongs  to  Here, 


They  know  the  secret,  as  if  they  were 
all  descended  from  Papa  Baronm;  every  means  is 
sanctified  by  the  end,  every  way  a  good  and  fair  one, 
provided  it  lead  to  the  goal,  —  notoriety.  News- 
papen,  parlor-walls,  board  fences,  railway-stations, 
drop-scenes,  chambermaids,  omnibus- tops,  job- wag- 
ons, —  all  aro  in  the  service  of  R&;lame.  If  we  can 
but  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  !  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  regiments  that  bear  her  banner  aloft. 
And  if  there  be  a  field  more  especially  adapted  to 
gain  her  victories,  again  is  it  Paris  and  France, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  adopted  the  present 
government  and  —  tolerate  it 
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ETERT  SATDEDAT. 


Mb-  Gkimh,'  Cambl  ;  — 

Dbab  Sue,  —  Yonr  vcrj  welcome  letter  reacbed 
DW  ooiy  yeMenlay.  I  am  perfectly  acqiuiitted  with 
iriiat  you  have  done  for  ancient  (rerman  literatnre, 
to  wbich  my  Btndtes  hSTc  in  some  meaiure  been  di- 
Mcted,  so  tb&t  I  am  no  Btruiger  to  the  rich  field  of 
aDcient  poetry  mLicL  your  conntry  affords.  The 
'  collection  of  Professor  Muller  (the  property  of  a 
friend')  has  made  me  in  some  d^rae  familiar  witli 
Der  aue  HUdebrand  and  the  other  ohivalroiu  heroes 
of  the  BeldenbucA.  I  owe  the  little  knowledge  I 
have  on  these  sabjecls  to  the  inatructiooa  of  Mr. 
Henry  Weber,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  an  nnwe^ed  in- 
Test^tor  of  the  antiquitiei  both  ef  England  and 
of  hiB  native  country.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh 
until  the  banning  of  last  winter,  when  he  left  us 
to  follow  oUier  prospects  which  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. Yon  will  probably  receive  a  letter  from  him 
respecting  what  is  doing  in  London  in  romantic 
lore.  I  have  requested  hun  to  write  to  yoa,  because 
while  all  I  know  is  matt  uncerely  at  yonr  serTice,  he 
b^g  vtritaipif  tinffoiK  doctor  and  an  enthndait  ii 
German  literature,  may  be  able  to  communicatt 
much  thit  is  enrions  and  interesting  which  icdAt 
eacape  m«. 

iir.  Weber  and  Mr.  Bobert  Jamieaon  undertook 
to  publish  a  miacellaneoaB  volume  upon  Northem 
antiqaitieB,  chiefly  relating  to  those  of  Scandinavia 
and  Northem  Germany,  to  wbich  I  contributed  an 
abridgment  of  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy  with  pome  other  books,  of  which  I  beg 
leave  to  request  your  friendly  acceptance,  5fr. 
Bobert  Jamieson  la  still  in  Edinburgh,  having  a 
situation  in  the  Register  House.  He  also  is  an  en- 
thusiaat  in  Germaa  literature,  having  long  raided 
at   Bigm,   where  he  had  oppcirtunides  of  studying 

it  with  advantage.     Of  the  other  persona  cor 

ing  whom  you  inquire,  I  can  also  nve  yon 
aocounL  My  poor  fnend  Leyden  £ed  of  a  fever 
after  our  troops  bad  landed  on  Batavia,  in  the  East 
Indies.  He  bad  distingtiished  himself  latterly  by 
the  most  estenstve  acquirements  in  Oriental  lan- 
enages  and  literature,  and  bis  loss  is  incalculable. 
With  the  Northern  Antiquities  you  will  receive  tbe 
Edinburgh  Annual  Begister,  wbich  will  probably 
interest  you.  The  history  is  written  by  Soutboy, 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  authors,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry,  and  lately  named  Poet  Laureate  by  Uie 
RegenL  It  contains  a  memoir  of  poor  Leyden's 
Ufe,  which  I  drew  up  for  ^e  Register,  and  some 
other  literary  articles  which  will  perbaps  amuse  you. 
Mr.  Ellis  (a  man  of  fortune,  and  long  a  member 
of  Parliament)  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  Ho 
bas  published  nothing  save  his  abridgment  of  the 
romances,  with  which  you  are  acquainted^  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  very  eam^t  for 
the  publication  of  the  Mabinagion,  of  which  I  have 
seen  some  curious  specimens  in  Us  posseidon.  But 
unfortunately,  Owen  has  gone  half  mad  after  a 
scoundrelly  prophet  called  Brotbeis,  and  I  fear  is 
too  (kr  gone  in  fanaticism  ever  to  be  of  service  to 
literature,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Ritson 
died  in  a  melancholy  manner,  having  first,  in  a  fit 
of  insanity,  destroyed  all  his  curioas  transcripts  and 
nannscripla.  Previonsly,  be  disporcd  of  bis  collec- 
tion of  books,  which  were  very  curious.  I  should 
also  ezpluu  tiiat  Bobert  Jamieson,  editor  of  the 


tish  Dictionary.     The  latter  is  a  cternman,  DM  ol 

the  EstabliBbeid  Church,  but  of  a  parbcolar  dn  «f 
Scottish  Dissenters  hitherto  only  remarkable  (or  ft- 
ligious  zeal.  Bnt  this  excellent  man,  upon  a  mj 
small  income  in  proportion  to  his  exertions,  has  brtd 
up  a  family  of  fifteen  or  nxteen  children,  formed  k 
library  and  collection  of  medals,  and  emploji  Us 
whole  leisure  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  witbont 
forfeiting  the  attachment  of  bis  bearers  or  nqlscW 
inghis  professional stndiea. 

There  are  two  poems  in  ancient  Scottish,  bod 
clssucal,  and  almost  epic.  One  KdatM  to  the  si- 
pbits  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  recovered  Scotlsoi 
from  the  English  yoke,  and  is  wellnigh  histoietl 
in  its  details.  The  other  relates  to  the  great  cbiB- 
pion  of  our  freedom,  William  Wallace.  It  ii  \tgat- 
oary,  bnt  makes  up  in  a  high  spirit  of  poetry  vhit 
it  wants  in  historical  authenticity.  Both  of  tbea 
being,  till  of  late,  great  favorites  with  the  eommm 
people,  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  but  in  ■ 
very  degraded  and  corrupt  state.  Hie  bislorisn, 
Mr,  Piukerton,  has  indeed  made  an  edition  of  the 
BrucCj  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  I  hm 
been  instigating  Dr.  Jamieaon,  who  bas  coUaled 
and  corrected  his  -copies  of  both  books  from  iIk 
beat  and  most  ancient  manuscripta,  to  give  ui  md 
an  edition  as  Macphersoo's  edition  of  WinUni'i 
Chronicle,  and  1  am  sure  he  would  obtain  a  spies- 
did  subscription.  Ho  has  written  a  cnrioni  sad 
learned,  but  somewhat  heavy  work  upon  the  Cat- 
dees,  or  Ancient  Christian  Clergy  of  ocoUand.  Il 
is  somewhat  too  professional,  but  I  will  add  a  copy 
to  my  parcel  for  you.  I  will  also  join  copim  at  my 
own  things  if  not  ont  of  print.  1  am  preltr  "O* 
I  have  Sir  Tristram,  on  which  1  put  ont  my  streDgA 
as  an  antiquary.  But  I  am  at  present  writing  ia 
my  litde  country  cottage,  and  shall  not  be  in  E^ 
burgh  till  a  fortnight  beace,  and  then  I  ahili  budly 
know  bow  to  send  my  packet.  I  will  make  inqniiT,  | 
however,  both  at  Leith  and  London,  and  I  only  i 
hope  it  wiU  reacfa  you  sooner  than  your  letter  of  ! 
the  21th  January  has  gained  Scotland.  My  fiieodi 
and  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Baltantyne,  of  Edin- 
burgh, if  you  should  find  the  Edin.  Annual  Regittsr 
likely  to  find  sale  ia  Germany,  which,  from  lbs 
historical  information,  I  should  think  probable,  will 
supply  you  or  your  correspondenta  in  exchange  for 
foreign  books  of  reputation.  Most  of  the  iXber 
volumes  of  which  I  shall  request  yonr  acceptance 
are  also  published  by  them.  What  I  trust  la  bs 
able  to  send  you  ate.  The  Register,  8  volaoits.— 
The  Culdees,  — My  own  Poems,  and  Sir  Tristnm. 
Besidesi  the  poems  of  Mannioa  and  Lady  of  lbs 
Lake,  I  wrote  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  one 
of  Don  Roderick,  and  more  latelj',  Rokchy  (thw 
I  will  send  with  the  Northern  Antiquities,  and  per- 
haps some  other  things  which  do  not  occur  lo  me  si 
this  moment).  I  presume  mails  will  be  now  restt- 
larly  macle  up  through  Holland  until  Hamburg;  oU. 
If  you  address  me  under  care  of  Francis  Freeling, 
"  .,  General  Post-OfEce,  London,  a  letter  of  sny 
size,  containing  a  small  volume,  if  j™ 
reach  me  free  of  expense.  The  inner 
direction,  Wnlter  Scott,  Esq.,  Edmburgb.  Mr.  Fil- 
ling is  secretary  to  our  post-olEce  estabfoiuneot 
through  Britain,  and  a  man  of  lilcraturflt 

I  am  possessor  of  a  copy  of  your  Einsifd!cT.  ui 
was  much  flattered  by  finding  the  Scottish  BaOsiU 
had  been  of  use  to  your  researches. 

fear  Mr.  Douce  will  do  no  more  for  literstoie. 


S;^ 
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Hif  health  is  npt  good,  and  he  baa  resigned  a  Air 
nation  which  he  hkd  in  the  Museum,  which  eeems 
to  intimnte  an  inteitUoQ  not  to  write  a^in.  He  la 
hj  far  our  moat  diligent  investigator  of  the  hlatory 
of  popular  fiction,  hut  pcrhap*  the  habits  of  collect- 
ing minute  information  arc  ralber  inconnistent  with 
the  power  of  generalizing  and  combining  the  deduc- 
tions which  it  afibrds. 

I  Lave  not  seen  the  Berlin  collection  of  Kiniier- 
tnOrrheti,  ISIS,  which  I  should  like  much  to  poncsa, 
but  i  have  <rflen  read  with  delight  the  Voitnadrcken 
of  Utisaus,  and  I  recognize  in  the  story  of  tbtt  Berr/- 
G«uf,  at  Rammelsberg,  and  sevural  other  tales,  the 
outlines  of  the  stories  of  onr  nnrseries  and  tcfaools. 
1  have  al»o  a  very  curiotifl  and  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  bocte  in  German,  containing  the  Gehomle 
Sitgfried,  and  other  romantic  tales.  They  were 
colfected  by  Mr.  Weber,  and  amount  to  tour  toI- 
umca.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  knows  more  of 
Scottish  popnlar  fiction  llian  I  do  myself,  excepting 
tbe  tales  orthe  Highlands,  with  which  I  am  less  im- 
mediately familiar.  Any  questions  yon  can  propose 
on  the  subject  I  will  anawcr  with  all  the  fidelity 
ftnd  attention  in  my  power.  This  is  a  long  letter, 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  proof  o(  my  witling 
acceptance  of  the  offer  of  yoon,  and  of  the  esteem 
with  which  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Serrant, 

Walter  Scott. 
Auonnav  lua  Unsoai, 

I  read  tbe  German  language  with  facility,  as  you 
■re  Eogoodtalo  use  the  Liatin  characters,  bat  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  write  it. 
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It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  those  who  are  fond- 
cet  of  descanting  on  l£e  intrinsic  Dignity  of  Labor 
should  often  be  those  who  consider  as  d^^rading  one 
of  the  most  Qsefhl  and  kindly  of  all  its  applications. 
While  the  old  Soman  and  tbe  Oriental  deemed  case 
and  dignity  to  be  wellnigh  synonymous,  while  our 
northern  ancestors  thooght  war  and  the  chase  the 
K)le  occupation  of  fivemen,  and  work  of  any  kind 
the  pOTtion  of  »er6;  while  the  religion  of  Christen- 
dotu  itself  was  understood  to  teach  that  Providence 

been  surprisiuK  had  Household  Service  been  held  in 
loir  esteem.  But  the  remarkable  panylox  is,  that 
during  the  last  hundred  yearn,  wherein  the  ok! 
Tiews  r^ardii^  woric  in  general  have  undergone  a 
complete  revotntion,  the  public  estimation  of  this 
one  form  of  it,  so  br  from  rising  with  the  rest,  has 
&llen  very  much  below  tia  former  lev^  It  was  re- 
xrxed  for  onr  generation,  and  for  those  among  us 
especially  who  glory  in  the  exposure  of  the  folly  of 
fttHlalism,  and  who  duly  exhiHl  us  to 


to  prodaitn  alao  their  infiaite  contempt  for  that  la- 
bor, without  whieh  all  tbe  refinementt  of  civihied 
life  would  be  tkt  an  end-  It  is,  in  tbe  tqtinion  of 
thc»e  persons,  nobis  to  herd  eattle,  and  (we  pr»- 
■nme)  holy  to  butcher  them  in  the  ihamblea ;  bat  to 
^pajra  tWr  flesh  for  f<Md,  or  pUe«  it  oa  onr  table*, 
m  a  degndation..  To  weavs  our  clotbea  in  the  loom, 
or  sew  \kem  in  ibt  taikv^  aad  raiUiner'a  work-nNoa, 
i*  haB«taU«;  bnt  to  ciT«  a  helpag  kaad  (tack  |a 
iMi  might  give  to  fltuw.  or  Mter  to  aMer)  to  dn 


snch  attire,  —  this  is  a  disgrace.     To  make  carpets 
la  a  credit;  to  sweep  them,  a  shame. 

Tbe  coalbeaver,  begrimed  and  filthy,  may  deserve 
our  respect  as  he  empties  his  bags  into  our  cellar,  but 
the  dean  and  well-miionered  footman  who  places 
them  in  onr  grate  is  a  "  pnmpiered  menial,"  to  be 
held  up  to  wearisome  ridicule.  Trades  that  involve 
disgusting  sighta  and  foetid  smells,  and  days  spent  in 
sewers  or  slaughtei^liousea  are  affirmed  (and  so  far, 
justly,)  to  bear  no  moral  taint.  But  offices,  cleanlv, 
and  above  all,  kindly,  each  separate  service  direcily 
tending  to  the  comfort  of  a  fellow-creature,  are  as- 
serted to  be  unworthy  of  human  bdncX' 

The  absurdity  of  such  paradoxes  might  be  lefl  to 
explode  tbem  in  due  time,  were  it  not  that  their 
currency  is  very  obviously  causing  the  evil  which 
has  been  imagined.  Domestic  service  is  becoming 
less  really  respectable,  because  it  is  less  respoctcil. 
Tbe  better  class  of  persons  who  formerly  eng.iged  in 
it,  knowing  it  to  be  an  honest,  and  believing  it  to  be 
an  honorable  mode  of  supporting  themselves,  are 
ceasiug  to  undertake  it,  since  they  habitnally  find  it 
spoken  of  with  disdain ;  while  the  humbler  class  whg 
still  engage  in  it  do  so  with  that  sen«eof  dislike,  and 
of  sacrificing  the  more  respectable  for  the  n»oro 
lucrative  lat»r,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  be- 
ginnine  of  a  mercenary  career."  No  profession  in  (he 
world,  nnd  it  tenfold  the  pretensions  to  honor  which 
could  belong  to  the  simple  duties  of  a  household, 
could  sustain  itself  without  deterioration,  in  the  face 
of  such  prejudice  as  is  now  turned  "against  domestic 
service.  We  all  know  familiarly  how  every  walk  in 
life,  even  the  ministry  of  rclinon.  rises  or  £iUs  in 
IT  falls  in  public  estimation ;  bow  it 
chosen  by  the  able  and  well  accredited,  or  left  for 
those  who  have  no  other  choice;  how  it  is  pursued 
with  pride  and  energy,  or  unwillingly  followed  with 
a  constant  rfjference  to  pecuniary  reward.  Servants 
form  no  exceptional  claai  among  human  beings,  and 
if,  instead  of  upholding  their  Irasinesa  as  one  most 
useful  and  respectable,  wo  run  it  down  as  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  men  and  women,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  if  it  daily  fall  into  lower  hands, 
and  be  pnrsned  in  a  baser  spirit.  Now  that  the 
old  complaints  about  bad  servants  have  risen  to  a 
sort  of  perennial  public  grievance,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  pause,  ana  auk  whether  fbr  some  years  back 
the  class  of  employers  has  not  been  busily  engiigeil 
in  spoiling  its  own  chances  of  obtiuning  good  ser- 
vants ;  and  whether  lofty  declamations  on  one  side, 
and  the  pleasant  jests  of  Punch  on  the  other,  bavu 
not  gone  together  to  make  numberless  sel^reiperting 
men  and  wcU-nurtnred  women  shun  a  line  of  life 
wherein' they  might  have  contributed  probably  more. 
than  in  any  other  way  to  the  general  well-being  of 
tbe  community- 
Lei  us  take  the  thing  on  the  highest  ground  at 
once.  English  and  American  den>ocrati  affirm  (or 
at  least  aarame  in  all  discnssions  of  the  subject)  that 
domestic  service  has  in  it  an  intrinsic  element,  — 
shall  ive  call  it  of  dependence  or  obedience?  — 
whick  renden  it  unfit  to  be  undertaken  by  a  human 
being  ful^  awake  to  the  dignity  of  his,  or  her, 
nature-  Tbe  manhood  in  a  man  and  tbe  woman- 
hood in  a  woBUa  nffen,  tb«y  tlunk,  by  the  duties 
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and  conditiouB  of  household  paid  labor.  Therefora 
tlie  existence  of  such  s  thiug  as  domesljc  eervice  ia 
an  evil  to  be  reduced  witbin  the  nairoweirt;  possible 
compass,  and  hereafter  to  bo  abolished  in  the  millen- 
nium of  pure  democracy  I)y  the  joint  aid  of  machin- 
ery, cookery  shops,  and  the  voluntary  work  of  the 
teraslea  of  each  lamily.  Are  these  ideas  true  ?  la 
tbie  consummation  either  possible,  or  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  if  possible  it  be  ? 

Let  it  be  granted  cordially,  that  i/'Bervice  involve 
human  degradation  ;  if  a  coachman  or  butler  can  be 
but  half  a  man,  or  a  housemaid  or  durymoid  the 
fraction  of  a  woman,  then  indeed  the  institution  of 
service  is  a  sin  against  humanity,  and  shame  to  the 
community  where  it  exists.  No  matter  how  usefnl 
it  be,  bow  much  it  may  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  physical  ease  of  the  whole  wealthier  clasi,  it  is 
a  great  moral  wrong  if  it  degrade  the  humblest,  and 
every  good  man  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  abolish 
it  forthwith.  Nay,  we  would  go  further  than  most  of 
these  refonneis  seem  disposed  praclJcally  to  do,  and 
affirm  that  to  employ  our  fellow-creaturas  in  a  way 
_  which  we  believe  involves  their  moral  degradation, 
is  such  an  oSence  that  nothing  can  justify  us  in  do- 
ing it  for  a  day,  and  that  (granted  the  premises) 
every  gentleman  is  bound  to  give  up  keeping  hones 
which  ne  is  not  prepared  to  groom  ana  drive  for 
himself;  and  every  lady  is  called  on  to  perform,  ia 
her  liouaehold,  the  duties  of  cook,  housemud,  and 
scullion,  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  There  seems  to  us 
no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  haish  though  it  may 
be.  Service  is  either  morally  innoxious  and  con- 
veys no  degrada^on,  or  it  convey  such  dejjradation 
and  is  therefore  grievously  noxious.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  to  bribe  our  feliow-ereatures,  by  liberal  wages 
and  Insurious  living,  to  undergo  that  pemituous 
moral  influence  for  our  benefit,  can  be  noUiing  short 

But  we  pause  at  the  threshold,  to  ask  what  truth 
there  is  in  this  assertion,  or  assumption,  that  house- 
hold service  is  degrading  ?  What  grounds  are  there 
for  regarding  it  with  contempt?  The  reply,  so  far 
as  we  can  leam,  is  this :  The  conditions  ol  it  are  ig- 
noble ;  and  the  persons  who  actually  undertake  it 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  deserving  of  small  esteem. 
Let  us  examine  both  these  grounds. 

The  first  condidon  of  service  which  provokes  ob- 
jection, is  that  it  frequently  involves  hourly  and  mo- 
mentary obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  employer. 
To  be  ordered,  for  instance,  to  replenish  the  grate, 
or  to  bring  a  cup  of  tea,  or  take  the  cWldren  out 
walking,  is  held  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  frecborn  footman  and  nursery  maid.  And 
though,  in  proportion  as  servants  understand  their 
bu^ness  thoroughly  and  perform  it  carefully,  such 
orders  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  still  the  fact  that' 
manservant  and  maidservant  must  "  look  to  the 
hand  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  "  (albeit  in  no 
very  prayerful  spirit  just  now),  is  an  intrinsic  ele- 
ment lu  domestic  service,  which,  it  is  asserted,  ren- 
ders it  unGt  for  self-respecting  persons. 

The  writer  has  no  intention  of  meeting  this  ob- 
jection by  using  another  and  opposite  cant  of  the 


us,  may  be  either  good  or  bad  in  its  influences 

the  individual  who  obeys.  The  Jesuit's  obedience, 
whereby  he  murders  bis  own  conscience  of  right 
and  wrang;  all  monsatio  vows,  whereby  peraonal 
responsitnUty  is  more  or  less  abn^ted ;  much  con- 
jugal and  some  filial  obedience,  whereby  the  full- 
grotni  human  conscience  is  made  to  lapse  into  the 


puerile  condition,  —  these  we  believe  to  be  foRos  cf 
obedience  injurious  to  the  moral  health,  truncating 
to  the  moral  stature  of  men  and  women. 

But  obedience  which  touches  no  case  of  con- 
science, and  consists  in  perfbmung  a  contract  of 
service  under  direction  of  the  person  to  be  served, 
has  in  it  no  moral  element  that  we  can  discern. 
One  man  contracts  to  do  for  B  stipulated  sum  a, 
piece  of  work  which  occupies  him  a  ^ear,  during 
which  he  has  no  fresh  directions  to  receive.  Anoth- 
er contracts  for  the  work  of  a  week,  and  at  the  end 
takes  a  fresh  order.  Another  has  a  day's  task,  an 
hour's,  a  minute's.  The  rapidity  of  the  various  di- 
rections how  the  same  or  a  fresh  contract  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  has  nothing  in  it  to  make  it  morally  im- 
hurtful  to  build  a  house  or  to  make  a  pair  of  boots : 
and  morally  injurious  to  cook  a  dinner,  or  wait  be- 
hind a  chair  and  hand  plates  as  they  happen  to  be 
wanted. 

In  numberless  cases  employments  not  reckoned  ia 
any  way  menial  involve  the  same  form  of  contrtict, 
namely,  that  of  agreanc  for  a  certain  price,  to  per- 
form work  of  a  certain  kind  under  continual  direc- 
tion. Not  to  speak  of  the  army  (the  most  honora- 
ble but  least  free  of  all  contracts  of  service),  all 
sailors,  laborers,  shopmen,  and  hundreds  more,  per- 
form their  tasks  condnusilly  directed  by  their  em- 
ployers and  fellows ;  in  many  cases,  far  more  direct- 
ed than  is  ever  a  well-trained  cook,  honsem^d,  or 
butler.  The  idea  that  this  point,  then,  of  obedi- 
ence to  continual  orders  constitutes  a  peculiar  and 
essential  evil  in  domestic  service  is  absurd- 
There  is  indeed,  we  hasten  to  admit,a  form  of  do- 
mestic obedience  which  is  in  truth  unsuited  to  fiill- 
grown  men  and  women,  at  all  events,  in  the  present 
relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  A  con- 
tract to  do  the  service  of  the  employer  at  his  direc- 
tion is  one  thing ;  submission  to  orders  hs'xng  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  service,  but  regulstJng  the  private 
and  family  affairs  of  the  servant,  is  quite  another. 
Here  is  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  for  some  regula- 
tions of  the  servants'  habits  may  be  indispensable  ta 
the  comfort  of  the  master  and  the  onler  of  his 
household.  At  this  moment,  the  point  where  such 
regulations  should  stop  is  naturally  a  matter  of  dis-  • 
pute,  for  the  old  theory  of  service,  wherein  the  pa- 
triarchal idea  was  predominant,  has  left  behind  it 
customs  and  notioas  wholly  foreign  to  the  new  the- 
ory wherein  contract  is  all  in  all.  The  servant  natu- 
rwly  and  properly  thinks  of  his  contract  only.  The 
employer  commonly  remembers  the  rules  of  soma 
parental  patriarchate,  and  (if  a  woman)  probably 
involves  herself  conscientiously  in  a  maxe  of  small 
tjTannies,  having  her  private  views  of  the  morality 
en  crinoline  and  "  followeis "  at  their  root.  The 
transition,  then,  is  troublesome,  and  some  servants 
may  justly  feel  that  the  yoke  of  a'  contract  which 
should  fit  as  lightly  as  one  for  any  other  kind  of 
work,  galls  them  because  it  is  not  properly  adjusted. 
By  and  by,  however,  all  this  will  ri^ut  itself;  nay, 
from  the  present  aspect  of  aff^rs,  it  would  seem 
that  the  peril  of  any  servant  in  England,  male  or 
female,  being  very  seriously  "  put  upon  *  (as  they 
would  describe  it),  by  master  or  mistress,  is  not  one 
which  need  greatly  alarm  us.  The  danger  seems 
rather  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direction. 

To  argue  generally  that  service  is  de^adin^,  be- 


period,  two  essentially  distinct 
It  side  by  side,  is  obviously  ab- 
surd:   As  well  might  we  call  the  ffiiol  position  de- 
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I  hiro  like  a  boy,  irheo  be  f 


Hie  second  objection  we  have  board  ia  the  strange 
one,  tbat  it  ii  tbe  fact  of  houaebold  services  being 
paid  which  renders  thorn  dishonorable.  Not  that 
other  service,  saj  di[^ng  a  garden,  is  dishonorable 
because  it  is  paid,  but  these  special  offices  of  cook- 
ing, serving,  bed-maldns,  house-cleaning,  in  some 
way  become  degrading  if  the  person  wbo  perfuriuB 
tbem  receive  wages  for  the  same.  The  reason  for 
this  notion  (if  reason  it  have  at  all)  must  needs  be, 
that  these  domestic  services  nro  so  palpably  per- 
sonal and  kindly,  that  to  perform  tbem  I'rom  other 
motives  than  kindness  and  family  affection  seems  to 
spoil  them.  There  is  something  poetical  in  such  i>n 
ideal  but  asuredly  what  truth  it  may  possess  could 
only  hold  in  a  very  different  state  of  society  from 
ours.  The  "laborer"  here,  as  in  the  very  highest 
and  laost  sacred  field  of  human  work,  is  "worthy  of 
hb  hire  " ;  nor  are  the  services  of  the  house  degrad- 
ed and  made  venal  by  being  p^d  for,  any  more  than 
the  services  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  school-room,  or  the 
'  battle-field.  Mercenary  motives  do  not  come  in  to 
spoil  the  preacher,  the  poet,  the  sddior,  albeit  few 
can  afford  to  pursue  either  calling  unremuncratcd. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  a  servant  should  be  more 
mercenary  than  these,  though  he  likewise  has  his 
wage;  nay,  we  rejwce  to  say  from  actual  e.^pcri- 
eoee,  we  know  many  a  servant  as  free  from  taint 
of  mercenariness  as  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

Again,  the  very  common  but  very  stupid  objec- 
tion to  liveries  cannot  fairly  be  reckoned  as  included 
in  the  general  objection  to  service,  since,  titking 
male  and  female  servants  together,  probably  not  one 
in  thirty  is  called  on  to  wear  anything  of  tbe  kind. 

In  our  day,  even  for  these,  the  ^ood  taste  of  tlie 
preMnt  generation  has  nearly  abolished  what  might 
M  felt  as  gauily  and  offensive,  and  has  reduced  the 
matter  to  the  rational  rule,  —  that  those  servants 
whose  duties  require  them  to  itand  and  pass  among 
the  guests  of  their  emploj-er  should  wear  clothes 
which  easily  distinguish  them,  as  do  those  of  rail- 
way guards  and  porters,  from  passengers.  To  pre- 
tend that  this  is  a  degradation  for  the  footman 
more  than  for  the  guard  is  to  fall  back  on  the  origi- 
nal error  of  all,  namely,  that  as  service  is  degrading, 
the  badge  of  it  must  be  so.  It  is  arguing  in  a  circle 
to  say  domestic  service  is  ilegrlding  because  liveries 
are  degrading,  and  liveries  are  degrading  because 
tbey  mark  domestic  service.  Let  service  be  regard- 
ed as  it  ought,  and  the  footman's  and  the  railway 
cdficial's  dress  will  be  as  honorable  the  one  as  the 

But  the  objections  to  tervico  as  an  honorable  em- 
ployment do  not  rest  on  theory  alone.  They  take 
into  consideration  the  actual  moral  and  social  status 
of  servants  in  England  to-day,  and  the  result  is  said 
to  be  highly  unfavorable  to  the  profession  as  one  to 
be  adopted  by  the  self-respecting  poor.  "  No,"  say 
onr  ultra-radical  friends,  —  "  let  a  man  be  anything, 
let  him  be  an  artisan,  a  shopman,  a  clerk ;  only  do 
not  make  the  'possible  angel'  a  flunkey  to  hang 
behind  a  carrii^.  Let  a  mrl  be  apprenticed  to  a 
milliner,  and  rum  her' health,  if  needs  must,  with 
overwork  and  hot  rooms,  but  do  not  make  her  brush 
tbe  softest  hair  or  fasten  the  dress  of  tbe  kindest 
lady  in  London."  "  No,"  again  fay,  in  slirillor  toncsj 
a  score  of  impoverished  gentlewomen  seeking  wilitir 
for  any  cfaanee  of  escape  from  the  threalent^  work- 
house, "  make  us  governesses,  albeit  we  have  never 
been  educated.  Make  us  paid  coinpinions,  albeit 
we  know  no  form  of  service  is  half  so  irksome.    But 


do  not  ask  us,  —  do  not  insult  us  by  ai 
be  lady's  muds  or  housemaids.  We  c 
thing  menial." 

So  the  cry  goes  ronnd,  and  the  result  is  quite 
plain  enough.  Service  is  chosen  now  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  Uobson's  choice,  and  by  them  only.  That 
there  is  abundant  justification  for  pointing  at  their 
faults,  and  hesitating  to  send  a  young  man  or  wom- 
an to  join  them  in  halt  or  housekeeper's  room,  we 
nrc  <]uite  ready  to  admit.  But,  after  all,  in  sober 
earnest  we  ask,  if  the  class  of  servants  be  worse 
than  it  was,  what  other  class  of  about  the  same  so- 
cial level  will'  the  reformers  plca%  to  point  to  as  so 
mucb  sufierior  in  honesty,  sobriety,  chastity,  and 


they  learn  honestt,  lor  instance,  among  the  small 
shopkeepers,  or  soliriety  at  the  licensed  victuallera, 
or  the  social  and  humane  virtues  generally  in  the 
trades'  unions  ?  Are  thei-e  no  households  left  where- 
in' the  moral  atmosphere  down  stairs  as  well  as 
in  the  drawing-room  is  considerably  more  salubrious 
than  in  nine  places  out  of  ten  to  which  persons  of 
the  rank  of  servants  have  access,  and  do  no  young 
women  save  house)uaids  fall  into  temptations,  and 
no  men  except  butlers  learn  to  drink  ?  As  to  hon- 
esty, when  we  consider  what  are  tbe  temptations  of 
a  servant,  tlic  constant  sight  of  objects  they  may 
naturally  want,  and  the  facilities  for  theft  without 
violence  or  much  hazard  of  exposure,  we  may  fear- 
lessly assert,  that,  wirii  all  their  pilferings,  their  pei^ 
quisites,  and  percentages,  the  probity  of  servants 
is,  .on  l!ie  wltoie,  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  that 
of  any  other  class  of  the  same  social  grade. 

A  jair  review  of  the  case,  then,  seems  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the prejudicesentert^ned  gainst 
domeBtic  service  are  quite  uiy'ustified,  cither  by  any 
inherent  dishonor  in  the  occupation,  or  by  any  pecu- 
liar moral  delinquency  to  be  traced  in  the  charac- 
ters of  tlio^e  who  have  undcigone  its  influence.  A 
rigljteous  jealousy  for  the  moral  welfare  of  our  fei- 
loiv-creaturcs  has  no  real  place  in  the  controversy. 
Men  and  women  are  not  degraded  by  being  ser- 
vants, and  with  perfectly  safe  conscience  we  may 
invito  them  to  undertake  such  labors  for  our  be- 
hoof. 

Let  us  inquire,  per  conlra,  whether  the  aboli- 
tion of  domestic  service,  in  a  millennium  of  bath- 
rooms, Iratliiria  dinners,  and  ladies-of- all-work,  is  a 
thing  to  be  wished,  if  possible,  —  or  possible,  if  to  be 
wished. 

There  arc  in  England,  according  to  the  lost  cen- 
sus, nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  domestics, 
male  and  female.  There  are  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand general  servants,  seventy-seven  thousand  cooks, 
sixty-six  thousand  housekeepers,  a  hundred  thousand 
housemaids,  eleven  thousand  coachmen,  and  so  on. 
Tliis  million  of  men  and  women,  under  any  change 
of  the  social  system,  must,  we  presume,  be  expected 
to  earn  their  own  living.  Tbey  must,  in  some  way, 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  world.  Of  course 
the  foreteUen  of  the  millennium  above  described  in- 
sist, as  a  special  feature  of  it,  on  a  high  education 
to  be  given  to  all  classes;  and  we  will  assume  that 
all  the  million  who,  under  the  present  reffime,  are 
servants,  knowing  only  ho^  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language,  perhaps  rather  imperfectly,  will  be 
thoroughly  well-informed  persons,  acquainted  with 
French,  Latin,  or  German,  and  able  to  piny  the 
piano,  or  sketch  in  water-colors.  Granted  .ilf  this, 
how  are  they  to  earn  their  bread  if  service  be  abol- 
ished '!    In  those  days,  culture  will  be  a  drug  in  tbe 
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mairkcL  Every  m&n  nill  want  to  be  a  clerk,  and 
eveiT  woman  a  eovemesa.  There  can  hardl' 
special  intellecta^  work  cut  out  to  suit  the  million 
enfrunchiacd  servants.  They  muat  turn  to  other 
forms  of  manual  labor  in  fietds,  mines,  ehips,  facto- 
ries, and  workrooms,  or  whatever  new  lines  of  em- 
ployment may  open  as  time  gocfl  on.  Tbe  question 
IB,  can  we  at  all  take  it  for  ijrantcd  thnt  any  such 
labors  will  be  better  for  their  bodies  or  souls,  their 
virtue  or  their  happiness,  than  domestic  service  ? 
If  we  cannot  endow  all  the  million  with  enough 
wealth  to  enable  tbem  to  live  in  idleuem,  shall  we 
better  their  condition  by  sending  the  foachman  from 
his  box  to  a  clerk's  stool,  and  the  housemaid  from 
her  brooms  to  a  factory  loom  ? 

For  servants'  own  sake,  we  confess  we  see  much 
more  to  lose  than  gain  by  the  abolition  (or  what  is, 
of  course,  the  practicable  scheme),  the  extensive 
diminution  of  household  labor.  Good  food,  healthy 
abode,  ample  warmth,  work  rarely  excessive  or  dis- 
gustiug,  and  often  extremely  moderate  and  pleas- 
ant,— 'these,  with  a  certain  Sxcd  stipend,  propor- 
tionately extremely  high,  are  constituents  of  com- 
fort and  security  which  he  who  is  prepared  to  de- 
spise must  be  little  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
cares  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community. 

Bat  if  servants  have  little  to  gain  by  translation 
into  the  (supposed)  nmre  honorable  professions, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  sudden  change  to  tbe 
rest  of  the  community  ?  Nay,  we  may  rather  ask, 
what  is  the  result  already  in  America,  of  the  preju- 
dice which  renders  native  Americans  unwilling  to 
engage  in  service?  Is  tbe  whole  community  ele- 
vated? Ara  manners  more  suave  and  rcGned  ? 
Are  houses  more  orderly,  settled,  and  bappy,  and 
the  domestic  virtues  more  cultivated  ? 

In  an  amusing  French  story,  Part!  en  Amirigve, 
an  elaborate,  but,  ns  we  understand,  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated description  is  given  of  the  perfection  to 
which,  in  default  of  servants,  Americans  of  the 
vrealthy  classes  have  carried  inventions  for  the 
economy  of  household  work.  Fires  are  lighted  by 
the  application  of  a  match  to  a  ^  stove ;  batli- 
rooms,  irith  due  apparatus  of  pipes,  supply  all 
needs  of  cleanliness ;  and  dinners  are  served,  not 
precisely  as  in  the  delightful  fairy  tale  of  the  White 
Cat,  by  hands  vrithout  bodies  attached  to  them,  but 
at  least  with  tbe  smallest  trouble,  out  of  a  pastry- 
cook's cart.  It  is  quite  imaginable  that  these  inven- 
tions may  be  earned  stil!  further  by  and  by.  We 
may  have  patent  self-making  beds ;  shutters  that 
<^n  and  cliMe  of  their  own  accord  at  morning  and 
nightfall ;  fountains  which  run  hot  tea  and  coffee ; 
M)d  in  general,  Charles  Lamb's  paradise :  — 

"  A  Imdd  at  pan  ddlfht, 
Wlwn  SButotu*  fm  « tat*." 

The  proceMes  of  sweeping  and  scrubbing  must, 
we  fear,  at  least  be  reservM  for  the  lady  of  the 
house,  for  self-eleaning  doorsteps,  self-dusting  tables, 
and  self-washing  plates,  are  beyond  our  imagination. 
But  when  this  immense  display  of  inventive  genius 
is  perfected,  what  may  be  the  result,  beyond  those 
atrocious  dinners  out  of  tins,  which  he  who  has 
dwelt  in  Rome  and  Florence  has  learned  duly  to 
appreciate  ?  In  sobeo  earnest,  every  conceivable 
reduction  of  household  work  leaves  a  certain  resi- 
due which  must  be  done  by  human  hands.  Tbo 
question  is,  whose  hands  are  to  do  It  ?  In  America, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  is  performed  chieHy  by 
Irish  and  German  eraigranls,  who  have  not  yet  per- 
fectly imbibed  the  native  American  prejudice,  but 


just  feel  its  influence  sufflciently  to  make  them  de- 
spise their  employment.  To  take  an  Irish  girl,  who 
has  just  come  across  tbe  AUantic  from  the  mud 
cabin  of  her  father,  and  place  her  amid  the  fiirni- 
ture  of  a  handsome  dwelling,  with  orders  to  clean 
the  same,  and  to  use  the  crockery,  glass,  cutlery, 
and  kitchen  utensils  at  discretion,  must  be  a  be^n- 
ning  of  troubles  to  the  luckless  mistresi  quite  tragic 
to  contemplate. 

By  tbe  time  the  servant  begins  to  underetand  the 
use  of  the  thin<^  about  her,  and  to  lose  some  of  her 
native  practices  of  dirt  and  disorder,  die  will  df 
course  be  ready  to  throw  up  her  service,  and  rise  to 
true  democratic  equality  with  her  mistress.  That 
this  is  the  commonest  stat«  of  things  in  America, 
that  good  servants  are  all  but  nnott^nable  there 
at  any  price,  and  that  the  result  is  the  dilemma  be- 
tween tbe  wretched  life  of  a  boarding-bouse  or 
eternal  domestic  worries  and  convulsions,  is  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  every  account  we  receive. 
An  American  borne  in  New  York  is  the  "  still  vexed 
Bermootbes  "  of  family  existence. 

Is  this,  we  ask,  an  advance  in  civilization  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  ?  Where,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  can  be  the  order,  peace,  and  gen- 
tleness, the  cleanliness  and  delicacy  of  service,  with- 
out which  fine  furniture,  fine  dinnets,  and  fine 
clothes  are  an  abomination  and  a  vulgarity  ?  To 
sec  some  coarse,  rude  "  Judy  "  or  "  Biddy,"  or  some 
frowsy  German  "  Gretchea,"  moving  among  the 
rooms  we  inhabit,  and  serving  our  food,  would  make 
us  long  for  a  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  and 
cresses  and  water.  The  sooner  all  our  vaunted 
civilization  be  done  away  with,  all  our  artistic  funu- 
ture,  rich  stuffs,  delicate  dishes,  and  elegance  of 
glass  and  silver  abolished,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  better.  Better  a  wooden  platter  and  potatoes, 
where  Biddy  serves  it,  than  a  cnina  plate  and  dindon 
ata  tniffes,  with  her  thumb  in  the  margin. 

Of  course,  there  is  this  resource  open  to  most 
families ;  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  daughters 
may  perform  the  household  work  for  themselves  and 
their  male  relations ;  and  truly,  under  the  regime  of 
Irish  emigrants,  such  a  course  would  seem  gr*atly 
to  be  preferred,  wherever  health  and  strength  might 

Krmit.  But  report  docs  not  say  that  American 
lies  are  showing  any  disposition  to  assume  the 
mop  and  dustpan,  biit  rather  to  abandon  in  despair 
even  their  natural  task  of  directing  a  household,  and 
to  seek  shelter  in  tbe  harbor  of  a  board ing-honse 
from  the  itonns  of  pricale  life.  Are  diey  to  be 
blamed  1  Ought  women  whose  fortunes  would 
easily  permit  of  the  maintenance  of  servants,  and 
whose  education  has  prepared  them  for  a  wholly 
different  part  in  the  play  of  life,  to  drop  their  own 
refined  pursuits,  and  spend  their  mornings  cleaning 
grates,  and  their  afternoons  in  cooking  dinnen  ?  It 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  very  bad  economr  of 
power,  very  much  like  emplojing  Achievement  to 
drag  a  cart.  Perhaps  such  of  them  as  are  tolerably 
strong  might  do  tbe  work  well,  and  some  sad,  idle, 
and  discontented  on^  might  even  be  the  better  in 
health  and  character  for  such  discipline.  When 
forced  into  it,  in  the  colonies,  or  by  change  of  cii^ 
cumstances  at  home,  many  a  woman  grows  happier 
by  becoming  cook  for  her  busbaud  and  nnne  for  her 
children.  But,  where  no  such  necessity  exists,  the 
notion  of  making  it  a  virtue  for  a  lady  to  do  servants' 
work  is  absurd.  It  ia  to  undo  tbe  civilization  of 
ages,  which  has  gone  to  form,  in  body,  mind,  and 
habits,  that  very  beautiful  thing,  a  highbred  lady. 
We  think  a  gentieman  who  adopts  Hm  profouon  of 
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diivin^  A  ffimcJi,  or  u  Oxlbrd  achoUr  wlio  berda 
Aeep  in  Ambalta,  eack  of  them  wmeirbRt  duown 
a«a^.  Ha  kdf  wlia  takes  to  cookine  and  awaep- 
ing  IS  lorelj  not  much  leas  disfdaced.  It  is  not  that 
ber  pUce  is  bomonible  and  that  of  the  servant  dis- 
boDorable :  both  are  to  be  respected  when  properij 
filled ;  both  are  ridicukns  when  occupied  by  those 
irbo  cannot  fill  them. 

The  lady  alone  can  fill  the  lady's  place ;  and  to 
•end  her  out  or  it  to  take  that  of  the  servant,  who 
cannot  fill  hen,  is  mere  waste  of  social  material,  — 
of  tbe  tooet  rare  and  precioos  of  all  social  materials, 
—  refinement,  grace,  and  cnlture.  Barbarian  con- 
querors have  commonly  misused  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  higher  racea,  cat  up  pictures  into  flocrr' 
clMhs,  and  bnmt  marble  slatuea  for  lime.  Should 
that  modem  Alaiic,  the  Working  Man,  be  destined 
to  rule  England  hereaAer,  we  trust  his  triumpb  will 
not  be  celebrated  by  the  dismisssi  of  all  the  ladiea 
to  the  kitdien  fire  and  the  waahtub. 

We  have  now,  as  we  hope,  shown  pretty  clearly, 
fint,  that  tSe  idea  that  household  service  is  degrad- 
ing is  a  stupid  and  groundless  prejudice ;  second, 
that,  both  in  the  interests  of  semuils  themselves 
and  of  the  general  community,  the  maintenance  of 
service  as  a  respectable  pnifeasioa  is  in  tbe  highest 
d^ree  desirable.  If  these  pceiljons' be  demon- 
itiated,  it  foUowa  that,  instead  of  depreciating 
domestic  service  and  foreatalling  a  millennium  irf 
Every  Man  his  own  Coachman  and  every  Lady 
her  own  Housemaid,  the  duty  of  all  who  care  for 
Ibe  pnblic  good  is  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  render  service  respectable  and  happy,  and  to 
make  a  determined  stand  against  the  prejudices 
which  are  tending  to  lower  it  in  the  eyea  M  those 
by  whom  it  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

In  the  hope  of  offering  some  suggestions  which 
may  tend  towards  such  rehabilitation  of  this  most 
useful  [ffofession,  we  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  review 
the  present  state  in  Engltind  of  the  relations  of  mas- 
ter and  servant,  and  then  point  out  some  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  bettor  established  in  accordance 
with  the  new  framework  of  society.  It  will  go  bard 
if  that  mutual  respect,  which  it  is  so  greatly  the 
interest  of  both  to  m^ntoin,  cannot  be  preserved 
on  the  footing  of  free  contract  as  well  as  on  that  of 
feudal  dependence. 

Shakespeare's  Adam,  in  As  You  LUx  It,  records 
both  the  ideal  of  the  faithful  old  servant,  and  also 
the  ilelusion  of  each  successive  generation,  that  such 
ideal  .was  real  in  the  da^s  of  their  fathers,  and  is 
only  vanishing  in  their  time  from  the  world.  Bat 
afttT  three  centnriea,  "  Adam  "  is  not  yet  quito  lost 
to  fight-  Many  of  us  have  seen  him  pottering,  on 
fuitQ/Alays,  about  the  yards  and  gardens  of  some 
olil  country  place,  beloved  by  master  and  mistress, 
I  and  ■'  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  to  the  children 
■ho^c  grandparents  he  served  half  a  century  ago. 
Ur,  if  we  have  not  seen  Adam,  wc  have  certainty 
<  teen  bid  female  counterpart,  that  dear  old  Eve  in 
;  the  black  silk  dress,  the  marvellous  cap,  and  the 
(atus '.  uoauthentic)  &oat  of  sandy  curls,  who  show- 
1  sweetmeats  on  our  defenceless  infancy,  and 
ilil  freely  have  given  us  the  little  hoard  of  her 
time,  had  we  needed  it,  in  later  year?.  How 
Ditny  things,  1  marvel,  good  fHends  in  the  great 
Ki:['i;i.Iic  over  the  water!  —  do  you  poaaosa,  more 
li)v;(lilu  or  respectable  than  one  of  these  blessed  old 
senMi'l.s,  whose  lives  are  ono  lone  gtntle  tale  of 
Fidi'lliy  ?  Surely  something  must  be  missing  in  the 
grt^l  family  group  of  human  n.iture  where  no  faith- 
tal  old  aervaiit  stands,  as  in  Holbein's  famous  pic- 


ture of  the  Mores,  anatntal  featoreof  the  homehold 

Bat  Shakespeare's  Adam,  and  Scott^  Caleb,  and 
that  dear  old  lady  —  nurse,  housekeeper,  and  &ieDd 
—  are  all,  in  these  days,  and  probably  always  wei«, 
at  the  best  of  times,  sonewhat  exceptional  charac- 
ters. Even  the  golden  age  of  service,  whether  in 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  century,  probablv  count- 
ed only  a  few  hundreds  who  fully  realized  the  type. 
There  is  small  use  in  pernafing^  in  lamenting  that 
we  cannot  i^ply  at  a  recistry  c^ce,  or  advertise  in 
the  Hmes  and  Telegraph,  for  priceless  devotion  at 
£  30  a  year,  and  nnweaiied  atUchmeikt  to  be  taken 
OD  trial  for  a  month. 

The  true  old  servant  must  ever  be  a  slow-growing 
ilex,  not  to  be  transplanted,  at  moet,  more  than 
once  or  twice.  He  that  would  possess  one  must  be 
prepared  with  snndry  nrtues  on  his  ude,  not  per- 
h^is  more  commonly  displayed  by  masters,  in  these 
days,  than  their  correlatives  by  servants.  But,  we 
repeat,  the  ideal  good  old  servant  must  always  have 
been  rare,  and  in  the  general  discussion  of  service  it 
is  idle  to  stop  to  lament  his  threatened  disappear- 
ance. Our  business  is  with  ordinary  servants  and 
everyday  masters  and  mistresses,  neither  gifted  with 
extraordinary  fidelity  and  confidence,  nor  yet 
specially  untrustworthy  or  unjnst.  Taking  Engbsh 
men  and  women  such  as  we  commonly  find  them, 
what  is  the  actual  relation  between  them,  and  what 
ooshtittobe? 

Probably,  since  the  days  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  a 
moiety  of  female  conveisatdoa  has  turned  on  the 
respective  demerit^  of  nustresses  and  maids.  Sarah 
has  inveighed  a^insl  the  idleness  and  insolence  of 
Hagar,  her  vanities  of  attire,  and  her  culpable  en- 
couragement of  "  foUoweis.'  Hagar,  in  still  plainer 
terms,  has  harangued  on  the  evil  temper  and  stiu- 
einess  of  Sarah,  her  unreasonable  decrees  and  exor- 
bitant demands  of  work.  Snch  wula  ftre  not 
yestorday,  by  any  means.  It  does  truly  seem,  how- 
ever, that  just  now  things  are  worse  than  usual. 
Tbe  ai^ument  so  often  brooght  forward  agai 
facilitating  divorce  (namely,  that,  when  people  Ku 
they  muat  live  together,  they  put  up  with  a  gr 
de^,  and,  at  last,  grow  perfbcUy  reconciled  to  each 
other's  d^ects)  might  be  applied  to  tbe  facilities  noT 
ofTered  for  changing  domestic  service.  When  it  in 
volved  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  travel  about  from 
place  to  place,  or  to  hear  of  new  seryanta  or  new 
employments,  both  parties  were  more  willing  to 
bear  with  tbeir  respective  grievances ;  and  doubt- 
less it  often  happened  that  the  servant  who  would 
now  be  dischamed  in  a  month,  or  have  thrown  up 
his  service  in  disgust,  lived  on  to  become  thoroughly 
valuable  and  attached  to  his  employer.  Railways, 
registries,  cheap  newspaper  advertisements,  penny 

Sosts,  and  county  courts,  have  between  them  ren- 
ercd  the  change  of  service  so  perfectly  easy,  that 
the  slightest  cause  of  annoyance,  or  hope  of  im- 
proved position,  is  enough  to  provoke  young  and 
natuVally  change-loving  men  and  women  to  give  np 
their  places.  A  general  game  of  poss-in-the-comer 
is  the  result,  —  an  amusement  which,  without  any 
other  collateral  mischief,  is  quito  enough  to  reader 
the  house  in  which  it  is  played  unbearable.  Of 
course,  employers,  though  suffering  most  from  such 

Eerpetual  changes,  come  to  expect  their  servants  to 
iave  them  continually,  and  exercise  small  forbear- 
ance in  diamissine  them,  on  their  side.  Thus  the 
practice  grows,  till  it  is  really  hard  to  see  where  it 
will  stop.  We  now  find  servants  proudly  advertising 
sLi  months'  good  character  as  a  wugiilar  recom- 
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mendatioD.  Berksps  a  month  in  the  same  (anuly 
will,  b^  and  hy,  be  considered  &  creditable  length  of 
MJoiim  for  one  of  these  Bedouins  of  the  pantry. 
Were  there  do  other  evils  connected  with  modern 
service,  this  alone,  of  perpetual  chan^,  is  quite 
great  enan^  to  demand  earnest  attention.  What 
it  costs  in  tune,  temper,  comfort,  and  money,  is  not 
to  be  calculated ;  but  its  eseeotial  mischief  m  that, 
while  it  goee  on,  no  tme  relations  can  poseiblf  be 
eatablished  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
both  parties  learn  to  legard  each  other  with  no  fee' 
ii^  save  those  of  distrnst 

Another    modem   evil,   of  which,   however,   vi 
think  much  less  than  of  that  of  perpetual  m^rntic 
is  the  lessened  respect  of  servants  for  their  empio' 
en  (U  mch.     The  thing  follows,  of  course,  from  tt 
eenenl  change  of  social  feeUng,  and  also  specially 
fiom  the  new  grounds  of  contract  on  which  serv^~~ 
has  come  to  rest,  —  of  which  we  shall  speak  pi 
ently  at  Urge.     Perhaps,  after  all,  the  obseqma 
ness  up  stain  which  seemed  so  pleasant,  and  which 
very  well-trained  servants  still  preserve,  has  always 
been  balanced  by  a  freedom  of  criticism  exercised 
below,  which  would  be  far  from  pleasant  to  ov 
hear.    Real  re«i>ect,  respect  which  is  better  than 
impertinent  shain,  must  grow  out  of  real  qualities 
the  person  to  be  respected,  and  if  lervanta  could 
only  stay  long  enough  with  their  empioyen  to 
those  qu^ties  when  they  possess  them,  we  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  ail  who  deserve  the  sentiment  would 
receive  it.     A  nnrse,of  whom  we  recently  heard,  on 
arriving  at  a  new  ntustion,  recNved  from  her  mig- 
treas  a  viut  in  the  nursery,  and  a'  few  simple  direc. 
tions  about  the  children.     "  The  place  won't  suit 
me,  ma'am,"  said  the  new  servant,  "  I  sball  go  di. 
rectly."     "  Do  not  be  so  foolish,"  replied  the  lady  i 
"  wut,  and  see  more  of  it    lit  any  case,  1  will 

rk  to  you  by  and  by.~  The  lady  descended  to 
drswin^room,  andpreeently  be^  the  nuraery 
bell '  liiw  Violently.  The  bousemaid  answered  the 
bell,  and  inquired  what  the  nurse  wanted  f  "  I'm 
ringing /or  vty  miitreaa,"  replied  that  rude  domestic. 
And  ring  she  did,  till  the  mistress  had  nothing  fbr 
it  bat-to  go  to  her,  and  hear  the  proposal.  "I'm 
going  now,  ma'am,  but  if ^oii  want  the  month's 
wages,  of  coune  I  shall  pay  them."  Is  it  to  be 
thought  this  audacious  personage  would  so  have 
treated  a  lady,  had  there  oeen  time  for  her  to  gath- 
er a  few  scraps  of  respect  ? 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  moral  state  of  mod- 
em servants  is  worse  in  two  important  particulan. 
They  are  said  to  be  less  honest  and  less  chaste  than 
formerly.  As  to  honesty,  undoubtedly  they  share 
the  influences  of  the  terrible  commercial  improbity 
of  the  times.  The  complications  of  (own  life  esp^ 
cially  expose  them  to  a  whole  new  class  of  tempta- 
tions, from  the  briberies  and  percentages  offered  by 
even  wealthy  tradesmen,  and  the  perpetual  solicita- 
tions of  the  tribe  of  clothes-venders,  hareskin-buy- 
ers,  el  hoe  genui  omne,  to  sell  as  "  perquiaites  "  food 
and  raiment  belonging  to  their  masten.  If  a  man 
wished  to  cheat  his  employer  fifty  years  ago,  he  was 
probably  obliged  to  make  bargains' with  shopkeep- 
ers pretty  much  after  the  example  of  the  unjust 
steward.  Or,  if  a  cook  desired  to  purloin  meat  and 
groceries,  she  needed  to  don  an  old  bonnet,  and  go 
out  secretly  to  sell  her  stolen  goods  in  some  disrep- 
utable lane.  All  this  ia  changed,  and  theft  itsi^ 
can  he  done  "  decently  and  in  order  "  by  servants 
who  never  leave  their  own  colinary  regions  except 
to  attend  morning  prayers.  That  the  result  of  such 
&ciUttes  is  greater  dishonesty,  nobody  doubt*.     So 


far  as  stedin^  money  or  other  valnables  jjao  be  di»- 
tingmshed  micrtMcopicallv  from  the  perquimte  ft&d 
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than  the  shopkeepen  by  whom  they  are 
tempted  to  those  offences. 

As  to  chastity,  the  special  poution  of  servants,  like 
that  of  soldiers,  has  always  laid  them  open  to  blamB 
■we  know  not  whether  with  any  justice,  peculiarly  of 
lat«  yean.  For  women-servants,  mistresses  have 
always  fallen  into  the  curious  error,  that  the  same 
love  of  dress  so  innocent  in  their  daughters,  must 
needs  be  a  symptom  of  depravity  in  their  maids. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  pity  that  all  the  Seven  Lampa 
titi  millinery  cannot  be  made  to  shine  on  house- 
maids' minds ;  and  especially  that  a  regard  for  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  not  to  speak  or  the  terrors 
of  combustion,  should  not  prevent  those  whose  bosi- 
ncss  is  with  grates  to  forbear  from  crinolines. 

There  was  great  sense  and  great  convenience  in 
the  old  system  of  different  •     '  "  '      ' 


in  her  durable  and  sheltering  beaver  hat,  her  w^im 
bedgown,  and  short  linsey  petticoat,  with  the  sturdy 
lega  under  it  well  cased  m  black  stockings  and 
strong  shoes,  and  say  whether  she  is  not  a  more  ra- 
tionsTand  pleasing  object  than  the  English  damsel 
in  the  shabby  imitation  of  a  French  bonnet,  man- 
tilla, and  crinoline.  But  the  course  of  all  modem 
life  Is  against  the  use  of  any  visible  distinction  oC 
classes,  and  it  is  mere  folly  to  expect  a  servant-girl 
to  rise  superior  to  that  fear  of  oddity  before  which . 
the  heart  of  her  mistress  would  quail.  If,  instead 
of  sumptuary^  laws,  always  specially  provocative  of 
rebellion,  ladies  would  take  the  trouble  to  give  their 
a  little  friendly  aid  of  taste, "  "'  


acier  I }  that  cratitude  and  content  would  replace 
the  heartburnings  too  direful  to  dwell  upon  longer. 
Afler  such  assistance,  at  all  events,  a  young  woman 
IwDuld  hardly  answer  an  advertisement  Ibr  "  a  strong 
and  active  general  servant "  in  a  costume  which 
came  to  our  knowledge,  viz.  velvet  mantle,  silk 
dress,  and  crape  bonnet.  The  nearer  stated  that 
she  understood  French  and  the  piano-forte,  so  she 
trusted  she  should  not  f^  to  suit  the  place. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  servants.  "Those  of  their 
employers  are  probably  not  very  different  from 
what  they  have  always  been:  some  harshness  of 
temper,  and  some  over-exaction  of  service.  In  cer- 
tain polntfi  masters  are  perforce  better  than  they 
used  to  be.  No  servant  would  now  acccipt  such 
lodging  and  food  as  were  often  formerly  given. 
Wages  are  doubled,  and  if  withheld  bcyonif  their 
time,  readily  exacted  at  the  county  court.  The 
mode  of  giving  orders  to  servants  is  probably  im- 
mensely softened ;  and  as  to  reproving  them  severe- 
ly, the  process,  we  apprehend,  is  now  rapidly  going 
nut  of  faahion,  being  rather  ill-replaced  by  a  few 
tart  words  of  diemissal.  Not  much  of  the  bjame  of 
any  deterioration  of  the  relatioua  of  service,  tlien, 
can  justly  be  said  to  lie  with  employer*.  Yet  with 
them  it  must  chiefly  lie  to  improve  those  rela- 
tions if  by  any  means  it  may  be  found  how  to  do 

What  ought  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants 
in  these  days  to  be'? 

All  forms  of  labor  heretofore  were  nndentood  to 
place  the  laborer  in  a  position  of  dependence  to- 
wards the  emph>yer.     All  Ibrmi  oi  labor  are  now 
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beg^iniiiii^  to  be  mitten  of  firee  contract,  and  tlie 
lal>or«r  is  aaderetood  to  ^ve  as  good  at  he  gets ; 
in  other  wordB,  to  be  bd  independeDt  coctracdng 
party,  Tlieifi  is,  sccording  to  the  modem  senae,  no 
obligatian  oo  the  one  aide  mdre  than  on  tbe  other; 
nor  does  the  contmct,  irhatever  it  be,  involve  any 
the  slightest  —  claimi,  beyond  tbe  specified  work 
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on  one  side,  and  specified  pay  i 
Tice  is  precisely  the  form  of  labor  most  diffiuult  to 
adjust  under  this  new  theory ;  but  adjusted  it  most 
be,  if  ^e  are  to  establish  it  henceforth  on  aoy  ground 
of  jostice  and  comfort. 

Xivo  difficalties  are  in  the  way.  Masters  and 
(especially)  mistresKs,  are  glow  to  accept  the  theory 
of  contract,  and  are  forever  falling  back  upon 
claims  to  which  it  lends  no  sanctiua.  Servants,  on 
tbe  otber  hand,  having  thoroughly  renounced  be- 
lief IQ  the  divine  right  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
ibrget  that  a  fi-eely  made  contract  bears  with  it  also 
a  Uzingcnt  and  sacred  moral  obligation.  To  bring 
thin^  to  a  better  issne  than  the  present,  both  of 
these  diflicultiec  must  be  surmountod. 

In  the  first  place,  employers  must  strive  to  eradi- 
cate from  their  minds  the  whole  patriarchal  idea  of 
aerrice.  It  may  have  been  beautiful,  it  may  have 
been  happier  than  any  other;  but  it  is  past  and 
gone,  ana  the  sooner  we  buir  it  tbe  better.  A  sei^ 
Tant  is  not  now  or  henceforth  a  retainer,  a  depend- 
ant, «  menial  who,  in  receiving  Irora  bis  master  food 
aod  irages,  becomes  his  temporary  property,  — 
•omeirbere  between  a  child  aod  a  slave,  —  to  be 
ordered  in  all  things  concerning,  or  not  concerning, 
the  master's  service.  He  is  simply  a  man  who,  in- 
stead of  contracting  to  build  a  widl  or  make  a  pair 
of  shoes,  contracts  to  do  certain  indoor  work,  for 
whose  performances  it  is  generally  desirable  that  he 
.  sfaoaJd  eat  and  sleep  under  the  employer's  roof.  No 
obedience  beyond  the  contract  can  be  required  of 
him  ;  nor,  od  the  other  hand  (and  this  is  very  need- 
ful to  mark),  has  the  servant  any  claims  against  the 
taa«£er  beyond  hit  stipnlated  contract  of  foqd  and 
wages.  Tbe  old  idea  of  a  claim  to  care  in  uckneas, 
pemion  in  old  age,  and  general  interest  in  the  ser- 
VBBt'b  vrcl&re,  mnst  be  relinqmshed,  along  with  the 
idea  tbst  the  contract  is  anything  besides  a  contracL 
Kindneas  and  mutual  good  feeling  may  create  anoth- 
a-  and  even  more  tender  chum  her«after ;  but  the 
mere  liact  of  long  service  on  tbe  contract  principle 
inrolves  no  claim  whatever.  The  way  by  which 
both  parties  should  bring  this  modem  system  into 
fall  action,  is  obviously  this.  Each  contract  of  sei^ 
lice  should  be  made,  with  elaborate  rehearsal  of  all 
tbe  irork  expected  and  payment  and  allowances  to 
be  BJTen.  The  practice  of  referring  to  "  the  usual 
wnA:,'*  and  the  "  osoal  allowances  "  of  each,  service, 
M  precisely  what  perpetuates  the  grievance  of  con- 
Ibnndine  old  traditions  and  new  contracts. 

Every  rule  the  master  or  mistress  makes  beyond 
(be  ■wo^  to  be  done  shonld,  above  all,  be  distinctly 
hoA  down  and  made  a  part  of  the  contract ;  and 
easamoii  sense  shows  that  such  rules  should  be  re- 
dmeed  to  the  very  lowest  point  compilible  with  the 
montl  and  sanitary  interests  of  the  family.  It  is 
^noet  always  these  arbitrary  rules,  and  not  their 
pniper  work,  against  which  servants  recalcitrate, 
aod  have  a  right  to  do  so,  since,  unless  they  contract 
at  teep  them,  Uie  master  has  no  claim  to  exact  obe- 
dience to  them.  He  may  tbinb  them  very  desirable 
tor  the  servant's  own  benefit;  e.g.  that  be  should 
loT^  his  wages  in  tbe  savings'  bank,  or  that  he 
■boald  attend  church.  But  Me  fact  that  the  ser- 
'    '  '3  clean  his  boots  is  no  reason 
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Contracts  reduced  to  the  nunimum  of  int«rf«r- 
ence  with  the  servant's  liberty,  accurateljt  stated, 
and  strictly  respected,  would,  we  believe,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  introduce  a  new  spirit  along  with  the 
new  relation  between  masters  and  servants,  aod 
then  njight  the  second  difficulty  likewise  be  con- 
quered. Servants  might  learn  to  feel  that  honesty 
aod  honor  alike  demand  of  them  to  perfortn,  on 
their  sides,  punctually  the  contract  faiuifully  kept 
by  the  master.  To  shirk  work  and  do  eyeservice, 
to  neglect  a  master's  property  committed  to  hit 
charge,  might  be  felt  to  oe  as  base  for  the  well-paid 
servant  as  it  would  be  for  the  master  to  give  bim 
bad  money  for  good  service.  A  religion  of  faithful 
contracts  might  arise,  and  tbe  idea  of  dishonesty  in 
defrauding  the  ether  contracting  party  in  labor 
miglit  be  esteemed  as  di^raceful  as  it  is  now  felt  to 
be  to  defraud  the  servant  in  wages.  The  equalili/ 
our  friends  preach  should  surely  exist  hero  if  any- 
where. Masters  ought  not  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
fidelity  to  engagements. 

It  was  Sanchez,  tbe  Jesuit  casuist,  wa  believe,  who 
taught  that  a  servant  was  justified  in  socrutly  rob- 
bing his  master  of  money  or  goods  to  the  amount  of 
the  wages  which,  in  bis  (the  servant's)  estimation, 
his  services  were  worth.  English  Protestants  hold 
up  hands  of  horror  at  such  a  doctrine ;  but  to  rob 
a  master  of  the  labor  be  has  paid  for,  does  not  seem 
much  better.  Bourdaloue  solemnly  exhorts  masteis 
not  to  retain  their  poor  servants'  wagas  on  false 
pretences,  or  dismiss  them  without  payment.  Tbe 
county  courts  soon  settle  such  affairs  in  these 
days,  and  all  the  world  cries  shame  on  the  dis- 
honest master.  But  the  servant  who,  receiving  his 
wages,  does  not  give  his  work,  escapes  welmigh 
acot-froe. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  o&eroneor  two  practical 
suggestions  as  to  the  means  hj  wluch  the  prolesaioa 
ol  uomestic  service  might  be  improved. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  expected,  as  the  foremost  of 
such  counsels,  to  recommend  Education,  the  panacea 
of  all  evil.  Tbe  subject  is  far  too  large  to  be  treated 
here,  and  perhaps  is  not  quite  such  plain  sailing  as 
we  have  been  of  late  yean  accustomed  to  think. 
Servants  are  ten  times  more  educated  now  (in  the 
vulgar  sense)  than  they  were  in  tbe  days  to  which 
the  very  persons  who  advocate  snch  education  refer 
as  a  sort  of  golden  age  of  domestic  vbtue  and  felic- 
ity. That  all  real  cultivation  of  tbe  human  mind 
aids  tbe  recipient  in  every  task  tbereafVer  underta. 
ken  is  not  to  be  questiooed.  That  a  true  moral  ed- 
ucation would  be  the  highest  possible  preparative 
for  every  courw  of  life  is  still  more  certain.  But  to 
bow  much  of  the  scboohn^  accessible  to  peisbns  of 
the  class  of  servants  are  either  of  these  propositions 
applicable  at  present  ? 

An  unmistaLable  desideratum  is,  that  a  method 
shonld  be  discovered  by  which  the  good  charat^ters 
of  servants  may  be  made  of  greater  value  than  at 
present  In  a  d^ree,  the  end  might  bejgained  br 
the  adoption  of  a  practice  long  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
whereby  the  higher  class  of  Irish  servants  i^  kept  up 
at  a  very  fair  moral  status.  Tbe  employer,  on  dis- 
charging a  servant,  is  bound  to  give  him  a  written 
paper,  with  dates  of  admission  and  departure  Irom 
service,  and  such  testimonial  of  character  as  he  may 
see  fit.  The  series  of  these  papers,  running  through 
tbe  vuars  of  service,  or  tbe  significant  absenoQ  of  any 
of  tnom  which  should  account  for  the  time,  affords 
a  very  valuable  index  of  charauter.    It  is  but  juat 
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0uA  m  inaa  who  cut  jnore  long  reuB  of  good  con- 
duct Bhould  be  able  to  contract  ior  better  place  and 
bigber  wage  than  another ;  and  Chat  a  master  ihould 
not  be  chested  into  pa^ng  a  worthless  sot  the  price 
of  reliable  good  service.  By  such  a  sjttem,  also, 
the  great  enl  of  constant  migration  of  servanta  is 
checked,  since  nobody  would  engage  a  servant  who 
for  five  yean  of  service  product  twan^  ^ischai^ 


mporary  c 
rith  propel 


^bat  a 


inent,  with  proper  prizca  in  view  at  fair  intern 
For  thiE  end  we  ehonld  urge  the  promise  of  a  scale 
of  wBgea  rising  throngfa  each  of  the  earlier  years  of 
service ;  then  promotion  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  position  of  a  rum-commissvmed  officer  in  the 
little  domestic  regiment;  finally,  a  treatment,  in 
later  life,  of  ntmoet  coneideration  and  friendship. 
(  No  profeadon  can  flourish  where  there  is  nothing  to 
look  Co  of  reward ;  and  there  are  steps  which  (as 
regards  wages  and  promotion)  might  jostly  form-  a 
part  of  the  original  contrwjt  in  every 


Again,  the  training  of  young  servants  is  a  task 
irliicn  every  lady  wbo  can  afford  it  would  do  well 
o  oodertake.    The  hope  of  future  comfort  lies  in  a 


rapplj  of  better  taught  and  better  feeling 
than  DOW  throne  the  bazaars  and  registry  offices. 
Touth  is  of  itself  a  great  advantage  for  a  servant, 
because  it  makes  the  relation  to  the  mistress,  and 
acceptance  of  direcdons  from  her,  natural  and  easy. 
To  expect  women  older  than  oureelves  to  yield 
readily  to  our  instructions  is  vain.  No  coveuaut 
can  make  it  otherwise  than  irksome.  Thns,  an 
older  servant  ou^ht  always  to  have  advanced  to  the 
position  where  interference  is  almost  superfiuoua, 
and  each  lady's  ambition  riiould  be  to  train  one  or 
more  girls  in  her  house  who  may  come  in  time  to  be 
her  confidential  ministen. 

Were  this  done,  were  characters  -more  regarded, 
and  appearance  and  cleverness  less  valued,  were 
contracts  closely  made  and  strictly  adhered  to  (es- 
chewing all  intmsion  on  the  servant's  proper  lib- 
erty), we  cannot  but  beUeve  that  the  groanings 
audible  at  present  in  half  the  bouses  in  England 
might  subside  at  last,  and  end  in  the  pleasant  purr 
of  peace  and  satisfaction  appropriate  to  the  domes- 
tic nearth. 


CURIOSITIES  OP  SOUND. 
To  our  limited  understandings  it  sometimes  seems 
that  Nature  delights  in  curious  freaks  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  anal^e  her  apparent  Tagaries  they  re- 
solve themselves  into  mere  instancea  of  the  wo»ing 
of  dmjde  laws.  Imagine  the  whispered  eecrets  oT  a 
confessional  being  proclaimed  to  an  unwilling  hear- 
er in  a  distant  part  of  a  cathedral.  Such  a  thing 
once  occurred  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgend,  in  Sicily. 
A  visitor  to  the  edifice  accidentally  c^ne  upon  a  spot 
where  he  heard  every  word  that  a  fair  penitent  was 
uttering  to  a  closeted  priest,  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  building.  Here  was  a  seeming  freak ;  but  nhen 
the  case  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  clear  that  the 
whispers  were  scattered  over  the  curved  roof,  which, 
acting  like  a  concave  reflector  in  the  case  of  light, 
converged  the  sounds  to  a  focus ;  and  so  the  mystery 
revealed  itself  as  an  instance  of  the  convergence  of 
sound.  The  eavesdropper  used  to  delight  in  tak- 
ing his  fnends  to  hear  the  reveJatiooB  S  the  peni- 
tents ;  but  one  day  he  and  they  heard  too  much,  for 
—  uofbrtttoate  coincidence  I — toe  own  wife  knelt 
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upon  the  penitential  stool,  and  the  betraying  root 
made  him  acquainted  with  secrets  anything  but 
amusing :  the  scandal  that  ensued  brought  abmt  the 
remov^  ot  the  confessional  to  a  more  secret  spot. 
This  was  not  a  case  of  mere  echo ;  the  sound  was 
actually  brought  to  a  focus  at  one  particular  spot, 
just  as  the  image  of  a  candle  is  projected  upon  a 
wall  by  a  concave  refiectiw  or  by  a  lens. 

Ecltoes  are  reflections  of  sounds  \  a  fiat  surface 
like  a  blank  wall  is  to  sound  what  a  looking-glass  is 
to  liriit  A  Boundiug-board  placed  over  a  speaker's 
head  catches  the  sounds  tliat  would  otherwise  be 
dinned  in  the  space  above  him,  and  reflects  tbeia 
down  npon  the  audience  beneath.  The  voice  is 
echoed,  out  we  do  not  hear  both  the  direct  and  re- 
flected sonnd  because  the  interval  between  them  is 
too  short.  The  reflecting  surface  must  be  at  some 
distance  to  allow  an  appreciable  dme  to  elapse  for 
the  sound  to  traviJ  to  it  and  come  back  ^ain  to  the 
ear.  The  travelling  rate  of  sound  in  air  is  about 
1,100  feet  a  second,  and  reflected  sound  travels  at 
the  same  speed  as  direct ;  hence  by  noticing  the  time 
which  elapses  between  a  sound  and  its  echo  we  ' 
may  estimate  bow  far  off  the  echoing  surface  is  ^t- 

Of  remarkable  echoes  many  are  known.  Tliere 
is  the  celebrated  one  in  the  Gap  of  Dnnloe,  where 

the  sounds  are  reflected  agun  and  again,  so  that 
when  a  trumpet  is  blown  at  the  proper  place  the  re- 
turn notes  reach  the  ear  in  succession  after  one, 
two,  three,  or  mor«  reflections  from  the  adjacent 
cliffs,  and  thus  die  away  in  the  sweetest  cadences. 
Alpine  travellers,  too,  tell  of  wonderful  warblings 
of  echoes  in  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  roUin?  and 
pealing  of  thunder  is  due  to  echoes  of  the  primary 
clap,  which  are  generated  in  the  clouds.  A  curious 
echo  occurs  at  the  London  Colosseum.  Mr.  ^Vheat- 
stone  found  that  a  syllable  pronounced  close  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  of  this  structure  was  n'peat- 
ed  a  ereat  many  times.  A  sbgle  eiclamatioa 
sounded  like  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  the  tenring  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  like  the  patter  of  hall. 

We  have  said  that  sound  travels  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  a  second ;  but  this 
speed  depends  upon  the  cla-iticity  and  density  of  the 
air;  and  as  the  elasticity  depends  upon  tempera- 
ture, it  foHows  that  sound  travels  differently,  accord- 
ing as  the  weather  is  warm  or  cold.  At  freezing 
temperature  its  rate  is  1,090  feet  a  second  ;  at  80* 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  1,140  feet  So  that  sound  travels 
slower  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Its  velocity 
through  other  substances  than  air  is  also  very  diF' 
ferent.  Through  hydrogen  gas  it  is  4,160  Icct  a 
second,  aud  through  water  a  little  greater  than 
this.      Iron   conveys   it  at  nearly  four  times   this 

In  travelling  through  space,  sound  diminii'bes  in 
intensity,  and,  like  light  and  other  actions,  it  does 
this  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  'liFl.ince 
travorseo-  A  man  two  yards  ttam  a  bell  only  beats 
one  fourth  of  the  sound  that  reaches  an  ear  distant 
one  yard.  A  man  three  yards  off  only  cnl^hes  one 
ninth  of  it ;  nnother  four  yards  distant  a  Ei;ttocnth, 
and  so  on.  The  reason  of  tiiig  rapid  rate  of  diminu- 
tion, and  of  this  invariable  proportion  is  obvioiiB. 
If  a  certain  sound  will  till  a  sphere  one  yard  in  di- 
ameter with  a  certain  intensity,  that  same  soaod, 
dispersed  through  a  sphere  six  yards  in  diameter, 
and  therefore  spreaifing  over ,  thirty-six  tiroes  as 
much  space,  will  be,  as  it  were,  diluted  to  a  thirty- 
^th  of^  its  strengtJi. 
,     But  this  decrease  only  takes  place  In  free  air.    In 


a  room  the  sound  is  confiDed,  and  its  tftteral  diffu- 
sion i«  preveDted,  so  tbat  the  rule,  although  perfect- 
ly true  as  regards  the  sound  coming  direct)}'  from 
the  masical  source,  a  not  quite  applicable  to  the 
general  effect  prodnced  bj  the  rellec^on  and  dia- 
penion  of  the  sonorous  waves.  Indeed  sound  Ci  " 
Sned.  or  prevented  from  dispersing,  may  be  c 
veyvd  to  great  distances.  There  seems  to  be 
limit  to  the  actual  distance  tg  which  it  maybe  cai^ 
ried  in  a  tube.  The  French  _phiIo«opher,  Biot,  ex- 
perincnting  on  the  transmission  of  sound  through 
the  empty  water-pipes  of  Paris,  found  Ibat  be  could 
bold  a  conversation  in  a  low  voice  through  an  iron 
tube  3,150  fiiijt  in  length  ;  the  lowest  possible  whis- 
per could  be  beard  at  this  distance. 

The  leading  of  sound  through  tu)>es  was  practised 
in  early  times,  and  no  doubt  speaking  images  and 
oracular  responses  depended  upon  this  acoustical 
phenomenon.  In  our  own  time  we  have  had  talking 
ttemls-  But  modem  sight-seers  know  all  about 
tubes  ;  Bo  the  heads  have  been  isolated  from  solid 
supports,  and  carried  by  suspending  chains.  No 
matter.  The  mouth  of  the  tigure  has  been  made 
hollow,  or  a  trumpet  bcU  has  been  placed  in  it ;  the 
sound  has  been  led  by  a  tube  to  BomG  concealed  or- 
ifice directly  in  front  of  this  bell-moutli,  and  being 
as  it  were  injected  thereinto,  baa  been  thrown  out 
again  towards  the  astonished  audience,  who  have 
thus  been  made  to  believe  that  the  talking  has  been 
the  result  of  some  hi^ly  ingenious  meuhantsm  con- 
tained within  the  image.  Nevertholcas,  successful 
Oittenipts  have  been  made  to  imitate  the  human 
voice  by  mechanical  instruments.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, tho  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg 
proposed  as  a  prize  subject  an  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  vowel  souncto  and  the  construction  of  an 
instrument  for  artificially  imitating  them.  Tlie 
questioa  was  solved  by  M.  Kratzcnstein,  who 
showt:d  that  all  the  vowels  could  be  pronounced  by 
blowing  through  a  reed  into  tubes  or  chambers  of 
various  forms.  At  about  the  same  time  a  VienneJe 
mecbaniciun,  U.  Eempelen,  made  a  series  of  elabo- 
rate experiments  which  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
machine  that  could  be  made  to  utter  not  merely 
vocal  sounds,  but  words  and  even  some  few  com- 
plete sentences,  such  as  opera,  oitronomy,  Comtanti- 
nopolii,  voat  iles  mon  ami,  RomanoTum  imperalor 
temper  Aug\at\a,  Ifc, 

Sound  is  produced  by  certain  vibrations  or  pulsa- 
tioDS  communicated  to  the  atmosphere.  AVben  we 
pinck  a  harp-string  we  set  it  quivering,  and  cause 
It  to  give  to  the  adjacent  air  a  rapid  succession  of 
blowa ;  the  number  of  these  blows  in  a  second  de- 
pending upon  the  length  and  tension  of  the  string. 
If  the  string  ool^  gave  one  push  to  the  air  we  should 
hear  but  one  noise  or  blow  :  but  as  in  vibrating  it 
gives  a  rapid  aucueuion  of  pushes,  we  experience  a 
rapid  succeaion  of  noises,  and  these  resolve  tbem- 
•elves  into  a  continuous  sound. 

Noiies  may  become  musical  if  only  they  succeed 
each  other  at  equal  intervals  of  time  and  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity.  If  a  watch  could  be  caused  to  tick 
a  hundn^d  times  in  a  second,  the  ticks  would  lose 
their  individuality  and  blend  into  a  musical  tone. 
If  the  flapping  of  a  [Hgeon's  wings  could  be  accom- 
plished at  the  same  rate  the  bird  would  make  music 
in  its  flight-  The  humming-bird  does  this,  and  so 
do  thousands  of  insects  whose  wings  vibrate  with 
great  rapidity.     The  highness  or  lowneas,  what 
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have  a  deep  growling  bass  sonnd ;  when  at  the  rate* 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  in  the  same  inter- 
val, the  sound  is  a  piercing  treble.  The  human 
ear  becomes  deaf  to  such  hi^h  sounds  as  result  from 
these  extremely  rapid  pulsations.  It  seems  that  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  incapable  of  receiving  and 
communicating  more  than  about  30,000  blows  in  a 
second.'  But  the  limit  varies  with  different  per- 
sons ;  the  squeak  of  a  bat,  the  chirrup  of  the  honse- 
sparrow,  the  sound  of  a  cricket  are  miheard  by  some 

¥!Ople  who  possess  a  sensitive  ear  for  lower  sounds, 
be  ascent  of  a  single  note  is  sometimes  sutlicicat 
to  produce  the  change  from  sound  to  silence. 

Since  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the 
number  of  pulsations  reaching  the  ear  in  a  given 
time,  —  suppose  that  we  run  towards  a  source  of 
sound,  what  is  the  consequence?  Evidently  the 
vibrations  are  crowded  upon  the  car  more  quickly 
than  they  would  be  if  we  stood  still,  and  conversely, 
if  we  run  away  from  a  sound  they  come  upon  us 
more  slowly.  Hence  arises  the  curious  phenomeivan, 
that  in  the  first  case  the  sound  is  sharpened,  ttad  in 
the  second  case  flattened  by  our  motion.  This  may 
be  observed  at  any  railw,'»y  station  iluring  the  pas- 
sage of  a  rapid  train.  As  the  engine  approaches, 
the  sonorous  waves  emitted  by  the  ■  whistle  are 
virtually  shortened,  a  greater  number  of  them  being 
crowded  into  the  ear  in  n  given  time.  As  it 
retreats  the  sonorous  waves  are  virtually  length- 
ened. Tlie  consequence  is,  that  in  approaching 
the  whistle  sounds  a  higher  note,  and  In  retreating 
a  lower  note,  than  if  the  train  were  stationary. 

Although  a  plucked  string,  or  a  string  otherwise 
made  to  vibrate,  produces  sound  by  beating  the  air, 
it  must  be  observed  tbat  a  string  is  too  small  a 
thmg  of  itself  to  set  in  motion  such  a  mass  of  air  as 
Is  necessary  to  fill  a  room  with  sound.  Hence  to 
miko  strings  available  for  musical  instruments  they 
have  to  be  so  connected  with  larger  surfaces  as  to 
set  them  in  vibratory  motion.  These  surfaces  we 
call  sound-boards,  and  in  every  stringed  instrument 
tlie  most  important  feature  is  this  sonorous  medium. 
The  quality  of  this  part  of  a  piano,  harp,  violin,  or 
lute,  determines  tho  entire  goodness  of  the  instru- 
ment The  sound-board  must  be  able  to  take  up 
and  ^ve  out  to  perfection  every  vibration  that 
every  string  offers  to  it,  or  it  will  not  do  its  duty 
properly,  and  the  instrument,  of  which  it  is  almost 
body  and  soul,  will  be  a  bad  one. 

Tlie  high  value  set  upon  venerable  violins  is  not 
entirely  taneiful.  The  molecular  changes  that  age 
works  in  the  nature  of  the  wood  they  are  made  of 
have  an  important  influence  over  their  soundina 
qualities.  The  very  act  of  playing  has  a  beneficial 
effect ;  apparently  constr^ning  the  molecules  of  the 
wood,  which  in  the  first  instance  were  refractory,  to 
conform  at  last  to  the  requirements  of  the  vibrating 

When  a  string,  or  a  column  of  sar  in  a  pipe,  is 
put  in  vibration,  it  not  only  vibrates  as  a  whole,  but 
It  subdivides  itself  into  proportional  parts,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  time  of  vibration,  and  gives  forth 
its  onn  sound.  These  supplementary  sounds  are 
called  harmonics ;  and  it  is  the  mingling  of  these 
ith  the  fundamental  note  produced  oy  the  vibra- 
on  of  the  wboli!  string  or  air-column  that  deter- 
lines  the  quality  of  the  emitted  tone,  or  what  we, 
following  the  French,  call  tho  liiahre.  A  violin  and 
a  clarinet  may  give  forth  the  same  not* ;  yet  their 
sounds  will  be  quite  different  in  tone,  because  the 
auxiliary  vibrations  accompanying  tlie  fundamental 
note  in  each  are  different     Tho  Germans  call  this 
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iiroper^  Idangfarbe,    lilerallj'  soutid-coUir.       "^to- 
elsor  Tyndall  su^^eeta  that  we  should  have 
English  name  for  it  in  lieu  of  the  French  word ; 
proposes  clang-tint  as  tho  moat  expressive  term,  and 
uses  it'in  his  lectures. 

Vibrations  inipaj1«d  to  the  air  are  frequently 
taken  up  by  solid  bodies  at  a  distance.  When 
mu^c  is  oeing  played,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  lamp-classes  or  other  sounding  bodies  in 
room  join  in  the  concert.  In  those  cases  the  glass 
picks  out  from  the  general  clamor  that  particnlar 
set  of  vibrations  which  it  is  capable  of  taking  np, 
and  rings  in  harmony  with  the  note  producing  theni 
whenever  that  note  is  soiinded.  Asounding  tuning- 
fork  will  thus  excite  a  silent  one  to  play  with  it 
Two  pendulum-clocks  fixed  to  thesamu  wall,  or  two 
watches  lying  oa  the  same  table,  will  take  the  ssme 
rate  of  going,  through  this  sympathetic  icommunica- 
tion  of  vibrations ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  if 
one  clock  be  set  going  and  the  other  not,  tho  ticks 
of  the  moving  clock,  transmitted  through  the  wall, 
will  start  its  neighbpr. 

It  is  In  consequence  of  this  property  that  the 
sound  of  a  particular  organ-pipe  will  sometimes 
break  a  particular  window-pane,  and  that  a  power- 
ful voice  can  crack  »  wine-glass  by  singing  near  it 
The  story  goes  that  the  Swiss  muleteers  tie  itp  their 
bells  at  certain  places,  lest  the  tinkle  should  bring 
an  avalanche  down.  Prolcssor  Tyndall,  however, 
who,  Irom  his  Alpine  experience,  oucht  to  know, 
does  not  believe  the  dreaded  catastrophe  ever  actu- 
ally occurred. 

But  the  most  beautifiil  instances  of  sympathy  in 
sound  are  afforded  by  ^e  phenomena  of  musical 
or  sensitive  flames.  To  Professor  Loconto,  of  the 
United  States,  belongs  the  honor  of  first  calling 
attention  to  thcae  curiouUcs.  The  professor  was 
BBBiElJnG:  at  a  musical  party  one  evening,  and  be 
says,  •'  Soon  after  tbe  music  commenced,  1  observed 
that  tbe  flames  of  a  fish-tail  gas-burner  exhibited 
pulsations  which  were  exactly  synchronous  with  the 
andible  beat^.  This  phenomenon  was  very  striking 
to  every  one  in  the  room,  and  especially  so  when 
the  strong  notes  of  the  violoncello  came  in.  It  wjis 
exceedingljr  interesting  to  observe  how  perfijctly 
even  the  trills  of  this  instrument  were  relltictad  on 
the  sheet  of  flainc  A  deaf  man  might  have  recn  the 
Aarmonj."  By  experiment,  be  found  that  the  vibra- 
tions were  not  due  to  the  shaking  of  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  room,  but  were  communicated  directly 
from  the  music  to  tbe  flame.  This  interesting  sob- 
ject  has  been  followed  up  extensively  by  Professor 
Tyndall  and  Mr.  Barrett.  It  has  been  found  that 
those  flames  only  are  sensitive  which  are  on  the 
point  of  flaring,  or  roaring,  as  some  would  term  it 
A  common  fish-tiil  burner,  just  at  the  point  of  flut- 
tering, but  still  giving  out  a  clear  sheet  of  flame,  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion,  spurting  out 
quiverin™  tongues,  when  a  whistle  is  blown  in  ils 
neighborhood.  A  bat's-wing  jet  beliavcs  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  throwing  forth  its  tongues  whenever  an 
anvil  U  struck  with  a  hammer.  Professor  Tyndall 
makes  flames  almost  dance  to  musiu.  He  places  a 
long  roil-like  flame  and  a  short  one  side  by  side ; 
upon  blowing  a  whistle,  the  long  flame  becomes 
short,  Ibrked,  and  brilliant,  and  the  short  one  long 
and  smoky.  The  most  marvellous  flame  exhibited 
at  his  lecture  on  this  subject  waa  a  long  thin  one, 
twenty-four  inches  high.  The  slightest  tap  on  a  dis- 
tant anvil  reduced  tbe  height  of  this  flame  to  seven 
inches.  At  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys  it  be- 
came violently  a^tated,  and  emitted  a  loud  roar. 


The  creaking  of  a  boot  set  it  in  commotion ;  m  did 
the  crumplins  of  a  piece  of  paper,  or  the  rustle  of  i 
silk  dress.  The  patter  of  a  rain-drop  startled  it 
At  ever^  tick  of  a  watch  held  near  it,  down  it  &S. 
Tho  twitter  of  a  distant  sparrow,  or  the  chirp  li  i 
cricket,  produced  the  suae  effect  When  ProfiMor 
Tyndall  recited  Spenser's  veise,  commencing,  "  Hei 
ivory  forehead  full  of  bounty  beams,"  the  flanxs 
seemed  to  show  its  appreciation  of  tbe  language;  It 
noticed  some  sounds  with  a  slight  nod,  to  othen  it 
bowed  more  distinctly,  and  to  certtun  others,  agaia,  { 
it  made  a  profound  obeisance.  To  the  pcrformaoN 
of  a  musical  box,  the  Aame  behaved  like  a  soMicst 
being.  Jets  of  smoke  arc  acted  upon  like  flaiaa. 
and  so   are  jets   of  water,   under   certain    coodi- 

The  loud  noises  which  caves  and  rocky  eni^as- 
ures  give  forth  when  low  sounds  are  uttered  in  tbem 
are  well  known.  Bunsen  has  noticed  that  when 
one  of  the  steam  jets  of  Iceland  breaks  oat  mar 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  3  thnndei^liko  sound  is  jnO- 
duced.  When  a  hollow  shell  is  placed  clorc  to  the 
ear,  a  low,  murmuring  noise  is  heard,  which  IJttle 
children  readily  believe  is  the  rolling  of  the  sea. 
These  phenomena  are  the  effects  of  resonance,  aad 
resonance  is  the  reinforcement  of  one  sound  by 
echoes  of  itself.  If  we  speak  into  the  moutk  of  a 
hollow  tube  the  sound  vilirations  of  tho  nir  poor 
down  the  tube  to  tbe  bottom ;  striking  against  tUs, 
they  are  reflected,  and  turn  hack  again ;  on  their 
way  back  they  meet  others  going  down,  and,  unioa 
giving  strength,  they  reinforce  each  other,  and  a 
dohbled  sound  issues  from  the  tube ;  it  may  be  that 
several  reflections  conspire  to  reinforce  the  origiul 
sound  several  times,  and  then  for  a  light  whisper 
we  have  a  loud  roar. 

The  channel  of  the  ear  itself  is  a  resonant  cavity. 
Every  one  is  familiar  witli  the  experiment  of  hold- 
ing a  poker  by  two  strings,  one  in  each  band, 
thrusting  the  fingers  in  the  ean,  and  striking  the 
poker  against  some  hard  sulietance.  A  sound  i^ 
experienced  by  this  means  which  is  as  deep  tod 
sonorous  as  a  cathedral  bull.  It  is  due  to  the  ruo- 
forcemcnt  of  the  vibrations  of  the  poker  in  tha  bd- 
low  cavity  of  the  car.  When  we  blow  gently  across 
a  closed  tube,  such  as  the  pipe  of  a  key,  the  gentlt 
liittering  of  our  breath  is  so  reintbrced  by  the  reso- 
lance  of  tbe  cavity  that  ^  whistle  is  produced.  An 
irgan-pipc  gives  forth  its  powerful  not«  on  tbe  aaaie 
principle ;  the  prime  source  of  tbe  sound  is  tuAj  a 
gentle  puff  of  wind  blown  agwnst  a  sharp  edge; 
this  produces  a  flutter  in  the  air,  and  some  partico- 
lar  pulse  of  this  fluttering  b  converted  into  a  mo- 

tl  sound  by  the  resonance  of  the  associated  I 
imn  of  air.  If  a  tuning-fork  be  sounded  and 
held  in  front  of  the  slit  near  the  bottom  of  an  orgaik- 
pipe,  the  pipe  will  resound  as  if  it  had  been  blon 
into.  But  the  pipe  and  tbe  fork  must  yield  ite 
ame  note,  or  the  former  will  not  "  speak.*  Anr  | 
:avity  will  not  fully  resound  to  any  sound ;  it  w 
inly  when  the  note  the  pipe  would  give  if  blon 
nto  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  tliu  fork,  that  the 
esonance  is  perfect 

But  while  sound  will  augment  sound,  the  opposts 
s  likewise  the  case :  Bound  will  destroy  sound.  As 
this  curiosity  brings  us  to  silence,  it  shall  be  tbe 
last  mentioned  here. 

Sound  consists  in  waves  or  pulses  traveUing 
through  the  air.  Now  a  wave  consists  of  an  elen- 
tion  and  a  depression.  Suppose  that  two  wava 
come  together.  If  elevation  meet  elevation  tk«y 
augment  each  otber,  and  a  double  etevatioo  ii  tbe 
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consequence;  if  deiireimoQ  nteet  deprewion,  the 
effect  is  fimilar;  ve  have  a  deprcenoit  of  doable 
the  depth.  But  if  elevation  meet  depresion,  irhat 
foUowi  ?  Clevly  ther  destroy  each  otUcr,  and  the 
result  is,  DOthing.  So  it  rollows,  that  when  two 
soundg  meet  in  such  a  manQer  that  the  elevationa 
of  the  waves  of  oae  meet  the  depressions  of  the 
wttTea  of  tbe  other,  silence  is  produced.  Just  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  light,  which  is  also 
a  wave  motion.  An  optician  (we  don't  mean  a 
apeetacle  and  telescope  maker,  but  a  scientific  stu- 
dent (Coptics)  can  make  two  rays  of  Ught'so  clash 
that  darkness  is  the  result  In  an  ordinary  tuning- 
Jbrk  the  vibrations  of  one  prong  do  redly,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  destroy  those  of  the  other. 
Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  this  by  sounding 
a  fbrk  Mtd  then  placing  a  cardboard  tube  over  one 
proDg,  —  of  course  witbout  bringing  tube  and  prong 
into  contact.  The  emitted  sound  will  be  stronger 
than  when  both  prongs  were  exposed.  The  actual 
silencing  of  one  prong  by  another  may  thus  be 
'  heard  :  sonnd  a  fork  and  hold  it  to  tiie  ear ;  slowly 
turn  it  round,  and  yoa  will  hear  the  sound  contin- 
oally  die  out  and  revive  ag^n.  The  points  of 
silence  ant  easily  discovered ;  they  are  in  the  di- 
rections of  the  comers  of  the  prongs.  It  is  here 
tbat  elevation  —  of  the  waves  generated  by  one 
proog  —  meets  depreauon  —  of  tie  waves  generated 
by  the  other  prong.  One  kills  the  other,  and  we 
haTe  ulence. 
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SHUSHAN  THE  PALACE. 

At  the  b^tnaing  of  this  century,  when  the  field  of 
Western  Asia  was  for  the  fiiBttime,iD  modem  days, 
laid  open  for  the  exploration  of  western  travellers, 
search  was  inunedialely  made  for  tivvTy  object  that 
cootd  enable  comparative  geogrsphen  to  verify  the 
site*  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  which  we  read, 
as  well  in  profane  as  in  sacred  history.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  those  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
misaioiis  to  Persia,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  clfect 
thb  object ;  and  bo  successful  were  the  researches  of 
Macdonald,  Kinneir,  and  others,  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  tbe  veil  which  for  hundreds  of  yeara 
had  lain  over  that  portion  of  the  world  was  lifted 
np,  and  European  travellers  could  enjoy  the  satis- 
laction  of  following  the  route  of  the  Ketieat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  of  standing  on  the  spots  which 
had  witnessed  the  captivity  of  the  Children  of 
IsiaeL 

Amongst  the  other  sites  which  were  made  the 
subjects  of  investigation  was  that  of  Shuehan  tbe 
Palace.  From  the  similarity  of  tbe  name,  it  was 
Ibr  a  time  luppceed  that  the  modern  ruins  of  Shus 
eoald  be  no  other  than  those  of  tbe  cit^  that,  in  tbe 
days'of  its  glory,  had  witnessed  the  tnumph  of  Es- 
ther and  tbe  di^race  of  Haman.  Bat  as  now  light 
was  thrown  on  the  question,  it  came  to  be  admitted 
that  another  spot  possessed  a  better  claim  to  be  the 
Bte  of  "  tbe  palace  "  than  did  the  ruins  of  Shus. 
IVadition  tola  that  at  Hamadan  —  which  was  iden- 
tified irith  Ecbat&na  —  there  existed  an  ancient 
tomb,  which  went  bv  the  name  of  the  Sepulchre  of 
Esther  and  of  Mordecai.  A  few  weeks  ago,  [  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  tomb,  and  it  may 
interest  the  reader  to  know  in  what  state  it  now 
standi.  That  Hamadan  is  a  city  of  tfao  utmost 
antaqnity,  one  loams  at  a  glance.  The  ancient 
aTcnnes,  that  extend  in  all  directions  from  the 
town,  betoken  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  water 
that  conld  only  have  bees  coUeeted  in  the  dry  plain 


in  tbe  courseof  many  cooturies.  The  mounds  found 
within  the  wide  range  of  the  city-walls  disgorge 
from  lime  to  time  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  bearing 
tbe  superscription  of  Ale.xander,  and  of  kings  who 
are  known  to  have  flourished  before  the  Macedonian 
conqueror;  tables  cut  on  tbe  sides  of  tbe  rocks  in 
the  picturesque  valleys  below  Jlount  Elocud,  contain 
inscriptions  in  the  character  of  tbe  ancient  Persian 
language ;  and  lastiy,  there  are  Jews  there  in  hun- 
dreds, whose  genealogical  tables  prove  them  to  have 
been  descended  from  Jews  who  have  lived  at  Hama- 
dan many  generations  back.  One  of  these  vener- 
able descendants  of  Israel  conducted  me  to  the  spot, 
which  is  the  object  of  pilgrimage  to  so  manj'  of  his 

In  the  midst  of  an  open  space  within  Ibe  walls 
of  Hamadan,  stands  a  vaulted  building  of  brick 
and  stone,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  narrow 
doorway,  having  a  thick  door  of  soUd  stone,  which 
swings  on  two  hinges.  Tbe  custodian  of  the  place 
opened  this  solid  safeguard,  and  led  us  into  a  small 
outer  vestibule,  which,  being  partly  underground, 
was  damp  and  dark;  but  we  were  not  kept  long 
there,  for  be  quickly  admitted  us  into  the  inner 
cbnpel,  where  btand  two  sarcophagi,  which  are 
those  of  Esther  and  of  Mordecai.  The  chapel  is 
of  small  dimensions,  there  being  only  room  to  pass 
between  the  tombs  and  round  them,  and  to  cont^ 
a  congregation  of  twenty  or  Uiirty  persons,  who 
assemble  here  from  time  to  time  to  pray  at  the 
shrine  of  tbe  Hebrew  princess  who  was  the  means 
of  efiecting  so  great  a  deliverance  to  her  people. 
The  tombs  themselves  are  of  carved  wood,  —  I 
think,  walnut,  — and  I  was  told  that  tbey  did  not 
contain  tfao  ashes  of  the.  dead  to  whose  memory 
they  are  raised,  but  that  the  saints  whose  names 
they  bear  are  supposed  to  lie  beneath  them.  There 
is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  fact  that  the  Queen  Esther 
should  have  been  buried  apart  from  her  royal  hus- 
band, for  at  the  present  day  the  wives  of  the  kings 
of  Persia  do  not  find  admission  into  tbe  cbapeu 
consecrated  to  holding  tbe  asbes  of  the  shabs ;  and 
the  body  of  the  successor  of  Vasbti  may  in  all 
piUbabibty  have  been  consigned  at  her  death  to  tbe 
hands  of  her  people,  and  buried  in  tbe  sepulchre  of 
Mordecai  the  Hebrew.  The  two  tombs  arc  covered 
with  inscriptions  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  which  contains  them,  with  the 
names  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  come  from  far  and 
near  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  tbe 


r  seen  anything  which  ^vc  me  so  much  the 
idea  of  extreme  antiquity.  Tbe  personal  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  spot  attracts  one  more  than 
the  grand  but  v^ue  ideas  wltich  arc  conjured  up 
by  the  knowledge  that  one  is  standing  on  the  ruins 
of  Babvlon,  or  amidst  the  sculptured  palaces  of 
Nineveh.  My  guide,  seeing  tiie  interest  I  took  in 
the  place,  became  more  communicative  than  ho 
was  inclined  to 'be  at  first  He  said  that  wilbin 
tbe  memory  of  living  man,  a  gallows  of  stone  bad, 
been  removed  by  oriers  of  the  secular  authorities 
of  Hamadan,  and  that  local  and  Jewish  tradition 
.said  tliat  that  gHllown  was  tbe  same  upon  which  the 
ill-fated  Haman  had  met  the  death  wiiich  Ije  had 
designed  for  the  Jew,  who  had  refused  to  humble 
himself  to  the  man  who  was  the  foe  of  tbe  eiiiled 
Hebrew  race.  It  may  be  thought  that  these  tradi- 
tions justify  comparative  geographers  in  assigning  to 
Hamadan  the  honor  of  representing  the  site  on 
which  stood  Shushan  the  Pa^ce. 
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FOEEIGN  NOTES. 

In  coiKeqTience  of  unforedecD  delaj'g  the  Engtuh 
matt  has  fniled  to  bring  ua  the  sixth  instalment  of 
Chariea  Rcade'g  "  FoiA  Pky."  The  story  will  be 
resumed  io  the  next  number  of  Kvery  Saturday. 
Id  the  mean  while  the  reader's  attentioa  is  invited 
to  the  full-page  drawing  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier  (which 
accompanies  this  number),  illustrating  a  dramatii: 
incident  in  Chapter  IL 

Alfrkd  Day,  the  once  famous  jockey,  died  re- 
cently in  London  after  a  long  and  pninful  illness. 

A  French  paper  sa^  that  three  miUious  of  cards 
passed  through  the  Paris  post  during  the  first  week 
of  ttnouary,  which  proves  that  the  insane  custom  of 
exchanging  pasteboards  b(  the  commencement  of  the 
year  is  not  on  the  decrease. 

The  Paris  papers  are  thrown  into  utter  conster- 
nation by  a  recent  measure  of  the  Government 
They  have  had  a  New  Year's  gift  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.     No  less  than  seventeen  of  them  are  to  be 

Erosecuted  for  offences  against  the  laws  devised  to 
cep  the  press  in  order.  Their  offence,  moreover, 
is  not  for  making  editorial  comments,  but  merely  for 
summarizing  certun  debates  in  the  Legislative 
Chamber;  • 


"  Snow-Bound."  The  critics  select  the  pictures  en- 
graved ^by  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony  of  New  York,  as 
examples  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  en- 
graving has  arrived.  In  almost  every  instance 
^e  critic  awkwardly  ascribes  the  merit  to  Mr.  Lin- 
ton, who  engraved  only  one  or  two  of  the  illustra- 
tions which  call  forth  so  much  transatlantic  aijmi- 
ration. 

For  a  city  not  actually  under  martial  law,  Paris 
is  certainly  subject  to  very  sharp  military  discipline. 
One  ni|rht  a  man  at  the  theatre  hisses  an  actress 
who  offends  his  tense  of  decency  and  tasie,  and  an 
armed  Ibrue  of  gendarmes  at  once  appear*  to  carry 
him  off.  Another  day  half  a  dozen  lads  get  np  a 
elide  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  before  one  of  the 
barracks,  and  tite  soldiers  are  called  out  to  p  ' 
slop  to  this  alarming  demonstration.  Yet,  to 
nothing  of  gendarmes  and  sapeurs  pomjHers  and 
commissaries  of  police,  there  are  three  sergenta  de 
viHe  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  of  Paris. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  con- 
tains the  following  item  among  its  Occasional  Notes : 
"  The  Cunard  steamships  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Boston,  which  does  not  ^ield  them  sulficlent  freight, 
and  henceforth  will  sail  always  from  New  York. 
This  is  a  Eoenificant  circumstance;  it  marks  the 
commercial  decay  of  the  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  was 
laiger  and  more  thriving  than  New  York  itself. 
But  the  railways  tend  to  centralize  commerce  ;  as 
Boston  swallowed  up  Marbiehead  .and  Salem,  so  it 
is  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  city  which  must 
always,  on  account  of  its  magnificent  luirbor,  be  the 

Ct  commercial   emporium  of  tlio  ^Atlaotie  sea- 
d.      The   Bo^tonians  have  long  foieseen   this. 
Most  of  the  great  finus  (we  may  instance  that  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields)  have  established  branch  depots 
in  New  York,  and  ambitious  young  Bostouiana 
in   the  iiabit   of  regarding  their  native  city  as 
eicellent  school,  but  migralo  to  New  York  as 
true  sphere  of  enterprise  and  speculation.    What, 


then,  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Wertern  Atben*? 
We  presume  that  for  some  time  it  will  bear  the 
tame  relations  to  New  York  that  Edinburgh  in  the 
Walter  Scott  period  did  to  London ;  and  then  aficr 
xnaiin  lapse  of  time  literary  talent  will  obey  the 
iversal  law,  and  gravitate  to  the  metropolia." 
Thb  eruption  of  Vesavios  has  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  beantifiil  spectacle,  and  has  become  a 
soarce  of  panic.  An  immense  current  of  lavn  has 
overflowed  the  central  cone,  and  is  now  skiiling  iIk 
£  west  and  northwest,  and  appmaching 
the  village  of  Cercola.  Constant  shocks  and  deto- 
nations are  occurring,  and  terror  prevails  in  the  vil- 
lages on  the  slopes  of  ViKUi-ius.  A  recent  despatdi 
from  Naples  says :  "  The  eruption  of  Monnt  Ve- 
suvius is  still  lucreaing  in  intensity.  The  tov 
of  lava  follows  the  same  direction  as  dnring 
eruptions  of  ISSg,  1859,  ISeo,  and  S(.'panles 
two  branches.  The'  northern  ^tranefa  paisea 
close  to  the  observatory,  approaching  Resina ;  the 
southern  branch  takes  the  direction  approaching 
Terra  del  Greco," 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clnba  haa  a  fair  hit  at  Ae 
Court  Journal:  "If  editors  won't  study  a]gebn,dMT 
might  condescend  to  syntax.  Does  anybody  know 
the  "  Court  Circular"  ?  We  read  in  it  coocemiig 
a  person  expelled  from  some  dub,  that  "  a  member 
of  the  club  had  been  assaulted  by  him. ....  It  trans- 
pired that  this  was  one  of  many  assaults  committtd 
on  other  persons."  This  J3  rather  difficult  to  onder- 
stand.  Next  our  journalist  refers  to.  Mr.  Tenn  vson'a 
new  place  at  Farringford,  and  says  that  he  is  goinf 
thither  "  to  commune  with  Nature  and  thereabont*.* 
Best  of  all  is  an  account  t^  a  robbery  commit  led 'up- 
on the  Countess  Giovanna  Masiai ;  we  are  toM  that 
tlie  robbers  "  took  her  watch  and  ch^a  from  bov 
wirt  a  fituer  eamUesiick."  What  an  extaordinaiy 
ireapon  I ' 

A  cOBREsrosncNT  of  the  Irishman  in  Paris  giv<a 
some  particulars  of  the  life  of  "  Colonel "  Richiid 
Burke,  for  whose  release  the  Clerkenwell  crime  wai 
committed.  He  was  called  commonly  among  bis  m- 
sociates  "  Ready  Rick  Burke,"  and  has  pretenaons 
to  literary  culture.  He  lias  a  temperametit  for  wild 
adventure,  anil  has  seen  "  desperate  service  on  land 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  "  He 
waved  his  sword  in  many  a  fierce  chaise  of  ChiliMi 
cavalry  long  before  the  American  civil  wsr  w»f 
heard  of."  It  was  he  who  "  took  plans  of  the  forti- 
Gcations  of  Richmond,  disguised  as  a  wandering  sta- 
tioner, by  cutting  out  the  Tines,  angles,  and  bearragi 
of  the  works  oa  the  ordinary  note-paper  he  w«i 
selling,  with  a  common  scissors."  The  same  writer 
says  that  Casey,  a  brother  to  the  companion  in  ii»- 
pnsonment  of  Burke,  haa  just  passed  through  Paris 
with  recruits  for  the  Papalarmy,  in  which,  howewR 
there  is  to  be  no  distinct  Irish  corps.  The  Irish  re- 
cruits are  to  wear  the  gray  ttnifbrat  of  the  Ftwico- 
Bclgian  Zouaves. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  'Hmcs,  of  India,  writ- 
ing from  Annesley  Bay,  says  :  "  Abysinia,  ^ 
land  of  superstition,  has  of  eouise  its  witdrssd' 
Endor.  1  heard  a  good  story  the  other  day  illu- 
tratinn;  the  popular  feeling  of  the  conntry  against 
Theodoms,  and  the  result  of  our  advent.  Tba 
King,  so  the  story  said,  heard  the  nem  wilit  a 
troi^led  countenance,  and  determined  to  consult 
the  spirits  of  his  fathers-  They  were  luinmoiiedi 
and  appeared  before  him.  Tho  Eing :  Tell  dk  nj 
fate,     bhall  I  conquer  Bs  I  hftre  tlm^  conquered  ? 


SpirilB^  No;  ibjtima  hu  come;  prepare  thjself. 
Tlic  King'  ^'  "IB  mgn  but  tbree  years  more, 
anil  I  niO  redeem  the  past  Spirits :  No.  The 
Kinn; :  fiut  two  ^fnan^  l«t  me  reign  but  two  yeais. 
Spint9 :  So ;  Dot  one  jear.  Thou  haat  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  The  blood  of  Blaughtered 
thoiKands  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.  Bat  stay ! 
There  ii  jet  one  chance.  Sehnqoiih  lovereignty, 
return  to  thy  cooDtrr,  be  agai"  the  tiiler  of  the  goil, 
earn  th^  bread  by  ttie  iweat  of  thy  brow,  and  live  ! 
The  King  was  very  irate,  and  the  spirits  were  di- 
rected to  go  to ,  the  place  from  whence  they 

A  WRiTBR  io  the  Table  Talk  of  Once  a  Week, 
says :  '*  Geographical  readers  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded,  though  othera  may,  that  arrangements 
are  pending  for  a  French  expedition  to  the  North 
P(de,  initiated  by  M.  Lambeii,  and  advocated  by 
the  foremost  hjdrographera  of  France.  ■  If  600,000 
francs  are  publicly  subscribed  by  the  first  of  Jnly 
next,  the  eiplorioE  ships  will  be  at  once  fitted  out; 
if  not,  the  proposS  will  fall  through,  and  the  sub- 
scribed money  will  be  returned  to  the  donors.  M. 
Lambert  is  doing  his  best  to  keep  up  the  public  in- 
terest in  his  scheme,  atad  no  doubt  the  reqoidte  sum 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  idea  of  a  tri-color  flying 
from  the  northern  pivot  of  the  gbbe  is  not  one  that 
EngliahmeD  will  relish,  seeing  how  much  they  have 
done  towards  Arctic  exploration  ;  but  they  must  re- 
member that  when,  three  years  ago.  Captain  Sher- 
ard  Osborne  proposed  another  English  expedition, 
he  received  do  support  Perhaps,  however,  the 
French  voyage  may  be  nnfruitful.  Time  must  de- 
cide. Meanwhile,  note  that  the  captain  of  an  Amer- 
ican whaler,  Long  by  name,  reports  in  a  Honolulu 
joorual  that  he  lias  reached  the  high  latitude  of 
73°  30',  and  found  there  a  comparatively  summer 
sea,  with  very  elevated  land,  apparently  of  volcanic 
character,  beyond.  Ue  saw,  in  long.  It)0°,  a  moun- 
tain which  resembled  an  e^ctinct  volcano,  and  which 
he  estimated  at  3,000  feet  high..  The  lower  lands 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  vegetation." 

The  London  Morning  Star  publishes  the  follow- 
ing curioDs  statistics :  "  Accortung  to  the  cenras  of 
18S1  there  were  2,803,989  persons  living  in  Lon- 
don. The  metropolis,  however,  of  the  Hegistrar- 
General  is  a  much  more  extensive  place  than  is  gen- 
erally Buppcaed.  For  instance,  it  starts  from  Hamo- 
wad  io  the  north  and  extends  to  Sjrdenham  in  the 
south.  It  reaches  from  Woolwich  in  the  east  and 
stretches  as  far  as  Hammersmith  in  the  west  It  is 
estimated  by  the  Registrai^  General  that  the  popula- 
tion of  this  vast  area  will  reach  3,136,635  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  year.  The  actual  area  is 
equal  to  17,991  acres;  and  as  so  many  suburban 
places  are  included,  it  is  not  surprising  Io  find  that 
the  deosity  of  London  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that 
of  MHne  of  the  otliar  towns  enomerated  in  the  week- 
ly mortality  returns.  For  instance,  in  Liverpool 
there  arc  actually  98  persons  living  on  every  acre ; 
in  Manchester  there  are  81.8;  in  Birmiogbam 
there  are  45.0;  but  in  London  there  are  only  40.1. 
Id  Brirtid  the  density  of  population  is  lower  still,  — 
namely,  35.7  per  acre ;  in  Bull  it  is  30.4  ;  in  New- 
castle, 28.9 ;  in  Salford  !2.7 ;  in  Bradford,  16.4  ;  in 
Iweeds,  11.0;  and  in  Sheffield,  10.3.  The  popula- 
tion of  Liverpool  in  ISGl  was  443,938 ;  the  Regis- 
trar-General's computation  fbr  the  present  year  is 
500,676.  In  like  manner,  MancnesCer  has  in- 
creased from  SST,979  to  366,835,  and  Birmingham 
from  196,076  to  852,2S6.    Bristol  in  1861  nombered 
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164,093  souls,  bat  the  population  is  now  stated  to  be 

167,487.  Hullhaaincreasedfrom97,661  to10a,369, 
and  Newcastle  from  109,108  to  127,701.  Salford 
has  risen  in  seven  years  from  102,449  to  117,162; 
Bradford  from  106,218  to  108,119;  Leeds  from 
207,165  to  236,746;  and  Sheffield  from  185,172  to 
232,362.  The  population  of  London  ia  thus  greater 
by  809,082  than  all  these  towns  put  l<^ther.  It  is 
more  than  six  times  as  large  as  Liverpool,  and  con- 
sidersbly  larger  than  four  such  towns  as  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  taken  together.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  births  and  deatiis  in  London  will 
be  very  nnmerons.  Accordingly  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  fifty-two  weekly  reports  published  last  year  the 
births  reached  112,264,  and  the  deaths  numbered 
70,588 ;  that  is  to  say,  308.4  children  were  bom  in 
London  dailj^,  or  nearly  13  in  eveiy  hour  that 
passed.  Similarly  193.9  persons  died  in  London 
dmly,  or  8  in  every  hour." 

The  Flfineur  of  Tinsley'a  Magazine  says :  "  I  have 
received  these  two  scraps  io  manuscript  from  a  friend 
who  collects  such  trifles.  He  cannot  tell  me  wheth- 
er thev  have  ever  appeared  in  print,  but  thinks  not ; 
if  he  be  ri^t,  they  are  well  worth  pnblishii^ ;  if 
wrong,  I  hereby  apoI(^ize  to  the  owner  of  the  copy- 
right The  firet,  a  humorous  exposition  of  the  creed 
of  'Civilization'  Buckle,  is  anonymous;  ^e  sec- 
ond, a  scientific  skit,  is  by  the  late  Professor  Ed- 
ward Forbes. 


mlslit  nil(. 
Let  at  UDdr  wuto  ud  Bki, 


It  depndi  oo  dWat  ud  —  (Unb. 
I  bcU(ie  in  nil  Uie  giM 


H  iHManli  PhuccMfaerioii 


H«r  btm  then  Llnd  oo  Ihs  primUln  rtnr,  m 
Sinillu  ipulM  a  natil  luecIiTon, 

HaU  to  Itae  tni  of  the  BrlCf  li  Uunmatlft  j 
On  ot  ths  uriln  <*  MulapUUs, 

The  last  issue  of  Echoes  from  the  Olubi  devotta 
I  column  to  what  it  calls  "  ^e  American  Literuy 

With  literature  as  with  wine,  there  is  an  aroma. 
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a  flavor,  a  bouquet,  eaiy  for 
lect,  bard  to  describe.  You  know  a  lice  of  Shake- 
e^ware  as  yon  know  a  glua  of  LaGtte  ;  bat  it  is 
tcnrcei;  poMJble  to  tell  anyone  hoa  you  know  either. 
The  flavor  of  the  moat  tbou^hUul  and  refinoj 
American  wnting  is  curioua,  unique.  Tbe  intense 
ene^  of  TransatJantic  life  causes  by  reaction  a 
delicious  dreamincsa,  a  Toluptuous  lerenity,  in  the 
most  original  American  writers.  They  dwell  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolehce.  Tbev  have  eaten  hashish. 
Washington  Irving  was  the  first  of  these  dreamers  ; 
he  made  known  to  us  Sleepy  Hollow ;  and  bow  ex- 

auisLte  are  his  pictures  (especially  in  his  letters)  of 
le  divine  leisure  he  enjoyed  in  tbe  courts  of  the 
Albambra,  the  gardens  of  the  Generalifu!  In  Haw- 
thorne and  EmeTson,  widely  apart  as  thoy  are,  tbe 
same  tendency  is  yet  more  developed :  that  House 
with  tbe  Seven  Gables  stands  somewhere  in  Dream- 
land ;  Dor  ebetrhere  than  in  Dreamland  did  Emer- 
son Icnm  the  enigma  of  Brahma. 

■•  It  lb>  nd  ibiTa  think  hs  lUri, 

Or  U  OK  sUn  UilDk  ba  It  •bUs, 

Hmt  kiuir  Call  vcU  Uh  Bbtle  mjt 

1  k«p,  ud  psatt  Hid  tDTD  ■ffkin.'* 

Mark  how  upon  the  Adirondac  laka  he  found 

•■  A  meUiicbillj  bMV  Ibu  lU  mlRli," 
and  say,  is  not  this  the  key  to  tbe  problem  ?  Is  it 
not  that  the  American  poet  or  romancer,  seeing  his 
nation  waste  their  lives  to  attain  gnna  material  ends, 
seeing  that  all  the  utter  fearlessness  and  unwearying 
energy  of  tbe  people  are  devoted  to  the  Alm^hty 
Dollar  and  its  corrclativea,  takes  refuge  in  a  divine 
melancholy,  a  pitying  wthdrawal  into  the  nlent  soli- 
itudes  of  diought? 

"Onld  and  IniD  vt  food 
To  buy  Inn  kDd  gold,^' 

says  Emerson ;  good  to  no  other  end,  incapable  of 
pnrchiaing  beauty  or  poetry,  wisdom  or  art. 

Take  Cnrtis'a  "  Lotos-eating,"  or  some  anony- 
mous "  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Dreamer."  As 
you  read  tbero,  you  are  in  the  haunted  chamber  irf 
Christabel,— 

H  nut  ^**"*****  <iirvied  h  <nrlnutj, 
0*n«d  wlib  flcnn*  Nmica  *i>d  imM, 
AA  Dkdv  oat  4f  tbe  c>mr^  tmia.** 

Both  writers,  one  St  Nahant  and  Niagara,  the 
other  ia*Genoa  and  Lucca,  seem  to  see  nature  and 
society  through  a  Claude  glaM.  All  things  are 
beautithl  to  them,  but  with  the  beauty  of  a  vudon. 
They  are  mere  u>ectataTS  of  the  stir  of  life :  they 
look  as  if  iroa  a  oalcony  upon  tbe  pasting  proces- 
noo,  not  caring  to  join  its  ranks,  and  tiCAd  the 
diHtr  street,  and  elbow  the  active  crowd. 

This  literary  isolation,  though  it  gives  a  rare 
flavor  to  tbe  finest  American  wnting,  is  not  healthy ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  tendency  to  make 
literature  a  profesion,  which  is  nowing  upon  us 
everywhere.  Action  is  the  first  thing  for  a  man  : 
literature  should  be  secondary.  The  absurd  modern 
hunger  for  news  and  novels  has  created  among  ua  a 
cliss  of  professed  writen,  whoee  work  baa  no  moral, 
(md  very  little  intellectual  value.  They  cannot  be 
independent.  They  ate  slaves  of  tbe  public  caprice; 
trembling  eottaeta,  as  humble  in  their  submission  to 
the  critic's  lash  as  if  they  served  a  Roman  mistreai. 
The  fine  old  &shion  of  using  tbe  pen  only  when  the 
sword  chanced  to  be  idle,  u  perishine  from  among 
OS.  Will  not  the  aristocracy  of  England  revive  it 
jdst  at  the  moment  when  it  is  irf'  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  prove  themselves  capable  of  leading  tbe 
people? 


DE  PROFUNDIS. 

Whilst  I,  a  lonesome  kind  o*  man, 
Wie^in  my  chimney-camer  lit, 

Ko  vriend  or  doe  do  Wde  wie'  me, 
Zo  I  be  vorced  to  think  a  bit- 

The  bells  ring  in  the  wuld  church-tower. 
The  lime-trees  shiver  in  the  blast ; 

But,  0 1  the  aching  sense  o'  loss 
That  haunts  me  as  I  scan  the  past ! 

Last  year  it  wur  a  cheerful  tone 

The  bells  rang  out  zo  zharp  and  clear ; 

But  now  my  bonnie  Jean  is  dead, 
My  child  is  gone,  and  I  be  here. 

Her  pattens  stand  beneath  the  clock, 
No  more  they  echo  on  the  stoane ; 

O  God  1  I  pray  for  patience  still. 
But  I  be  left  here  all  aloane  t 

She  wur  a  spracker  loul  than  I, 
And  well  I  mind  her  lissome  look 

As  she  my  letters  taoght  o'  nighta,  — 
,&nd  DOW  her  gravestone  is  my  book. 


id  yett  the  crumbs  she  n*ed  to  gi'e ; 
I  hear  uie  parson  read  in  church,  — 
Better  than  many  such  are  ye. 

He  tAks  o'  heaven  and  happy  soul*,  — 
And  we  ha'  zonls  I  doan't  deny,  — 

But  sparrows  scease  be  varden's-wiitfas, 
And  they  be  haj^ier  than  I. 

Tbe  bells  clang  in  the  wuld  church-tower. 
The  yew-tree  spreads  her  branches  wide ; 

Her  aged  limbs  will  vail  at  last,  — 
Lord,  bow  much  longer  must  I  lude  ? 


"  God's  will  be  done,"  she  often  taid, 
"  Bide  patient,  Jem,  and  do  thy  besL" 

Fadencel — the  lesson's  hard  to  learn; 

Christ  taoght  it,  and  she  practised  it ; 
He  wind  hir  kind  o*  itole  her  voice — 

Be  patient,  Jem,  and  bide  a  tut." 

To-morrow  brings  another  year, 
God's  plans  sutpasi  all  human  wit ; 

I  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  thef  sweet  words, 
"  Be  patient,  Jem,  and  bide  ■  bit." 

0 1  gi'e  me  strength  to  do  Thy  will. 

To  voUow  her  as  best  I  can ; 
But  she 's  a  saint  in  glory  now, 

And  I  'm  a  loneMme  zort  o'  man. 


Frintad  K  tb*  Vannitr  Pnm,  CtaMigt,  bj  Wikh,  Bigsloir,  k  Cc^ftr  IldnHr  sad  FUdL 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Hold  j-oor  tongue,"  nid  Welch,  with  an  oith. 

Mr.  Haicl  looked  at  Min  Kolleaton,  and  ebe  at 
biu.  It  waa  a  momentary  gUnco,  and  her  oycs 
Mnk  directly,  and  filled  with  patient  t«ai«. 

For  the  firrt  few  minutes  after  tin)  Proaerpine 
went  down,  the  surviTora  sat  benumbed,  aa  if  await- 
ingtheir  turn  to  bo  ingulfed. 

They  seemed  no  little,'  and  the  Proserpine  so  big ; 
jret  Ae  was  swallowed  before  their  ej-ea,  like  a 
crumb.  They  lost,  for  a  fuw  moueDta,  all  idea  of 
escapiDg. 

Bat,  true  it  is,  that,  "  while  thue  't  life  there 's 
hope " :  and,  as  soon  as  tbeir  hearts  b^an  to  beat 
i^in,  their  eyee  rOTcd  round  tbe  horizon,  and  their 
custic  minds  recoiled  against  despair. 

This  was  rendered  easier,  by  Uie  wonderful  beau- 
ty of  the  weather.  There  were  men  there,  who 
bad  got  down  trom  a  sinkinK  ship,  into  boats  hearing 
and  toaiing  against  her  lide  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 

i«t  buen  saved :  and  here  all  was  calm  and  de- 
igbtfal.  To  be  snre,  in  those  other  shipwrecks, 
land  had  been  near,  and  their  greatest  peril  was 
over,  when  once  the  boats  20t  clear  of  the  distressed 
ship  wiLhout  capsizing.  Here  was  no  immediate 
peril ;  but  certain  death  menaced  them,  at  an  un- 
certain distance. 

Tbeir  situation  was  brieAy  tliis.  Should  it  come 
tya  to  Uow  a  gale,  these  open  boats,  small  and 
loaded,  could  not  hope  to  live.  Therefore  they  liad 
two  uhancca  for  life,  and  no  more :  they  mnst  either 
make  land, — or  be  picked  up  at  sea,  —  before  the 
weather  changed. 

Bat  bow?  The  nearest  known  land  was  the 
frroup  of  islands  called  Juan  Fernandez,  and  they 
l»y  soinewbere  to  leeward ;  bat  distant,  at  least, 
oino  hnndrod  miles:  and,  should  they  prefer  the 
other  chance,  then  they  mult  beat  tbrae  bandred 
miles  and  more,  to  wiiidward ;  for  Hudson,  under- 
ratang  the  leak,  aa  is  npposed,  had  run  tlie  Proser- 
pine fully  that  distance  outof  Uie  track  of  trade. 

Now  d>c  ocean  is  a  higbway  —  in  law:  biit,  in 
lact,  it  contains  a  lew  higlufays,  and  millions  of  by- 
ways 1  and,  onca  a  codua-flbell  gets  into  those  1^'- 


up  by  any  sea-going  veasel. 

Wyliu,  wlio  was  lading,  lowered  his  sail,  and 
hesitated  between  the  two  couracs  we  have  in- 
dicated. However,  <hi  the  catler  coming  up  with 
him,  be  ordered  Cooper  to  keep  her  head  north- 
east, and  so  run  all  night  He  then  made  all  the 
sail  he  could,  in  the  same  direcUon,  and  soon  out- 
sailed tbe  cutter.  When  the  sun  went  down,  he 
was  aboat  a  mile  ahead  of  her. 

Jost  before  sunset,  Mr.  Hazel  made  a  discovery 
that  annoyed  him  very  much.  He  found  that 
Welch  had  put  only  one  bag  of  biscuit,  a  ham,  a 
keg  of  spirit,  and  a  small  bamd  of  water,  on  board 
the  cutter. 

He  remonstrated  with  him  sharply.  Welch 
replied  Uiat  it  was  all  right ;  the  cutler  being  small, 
he  had  put  the  rest  of  her  provisions  on  board  the 
long-bo^ 

"On  board  the  long-boat!"  said  Haael,  with 
a  look  of  wonder.  "You  have  actually  made  our 
lives  depend  upon  that  scoundrel  AV^-lie  again. 
You  deserve  to  be  Aaag  into  the  sea.  You  have 
no  forethought  yourself:  yet  you  will  not  be  guided 
by  tboae  tbu  have  it." 

Welch  hung  his  head  a  little  at  these  reproaches. 
However,  he  replied,  rather  sullenly,  that  it  was 
only  for  one  night ;  they  could  signal  the  lon^-boat 
in  the  morning,  and  get  the  other  bags,  and  the 
cask,  out  of  her.  But  &Ir-  Hazel  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased. '•  The  morning !  Why,  ^e  sails  three 
feet  to  our  two.  How  do  you  know  he  won't  run 
away  from  us?  1  never  expect  to  get  witbin  ten 
milt«  of  bim  again.  We  know  bim ;  and  be  knows 
we  know  him." 

Cooper  got  up.  and  patted  Ur.  Hazel  on  Ibe 
sbonldcr,  soothingly-  "  Boat-hook  aft,"  said  ho  to 
Welch. 

He  Uien,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  boat-hook, 
and  some  of  the  spare  canvas,  contrived  to  set  out  a 
studding-sail  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  mast. 

Hazel  thanked  him  warmly.  "  But,  O  Cooper! 
Cooper ! "  Haid  he,  "  I  'd  give  all  I  have  in  the  world 
if  that  bread  and  water  were  on  board  the  cutter 
iiwtead  of  the  long-bpaL" 
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Tbe  cutter  had  now. two  wiu^g,  insU^  of  one; 
the  water  bubUing  loud  under  her  bows  marked 
her  increated  speed ;  and  all  fear  of  being  gieatiy 
'  oateuled  bj  her  consort  began  to  subside. 

A  sUglit  Bca-fret  came  on,  and  obscurod  the  sea 
in  part ;  but  they  had  a  good  laoteru  and  compaaa, 
and  eteercd  the  course  exactly,  all  niglit,  according 
to  Wylie's  ordera,  changmg  the  hewksnian  every 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Hazel,  without  a  word,  put  a  rug  round 
Misa  Rollestona  sboulden,  and  another  round  her 
feet. 

"  0,  not  both,  air,  please,"  said  ehe. 

"  Am  I  to  be  disobeyed  by  everybody  ?  "  said  he. 

liien  the  submitted  in  silence,  and  in  a  certain 
obsequious  way  that  was  quite  new,  aad  well  cal- 
culated to  disarm  anger. 

Sooner  or  later,  all  slept,  except  tibe  helmsman. 

At  daybreak,  Mr.  Hazel  was  wakened  by  a  loud 
hail  from  a  man  in  the  bowg. 

All  tbe  sleepers  started  up. 

"  Long-boat  not  in  sight  I 

It  was   loo   true.      The  ocean  was   blank:    no 
a  sail,  large  or  small,  in  sight. 
Many  voices  spoke  at  once. 
"  He  was  earned  on  till  he  has  capsized  her." 
"    '  IS  given  us  the  slipu" 


J  Unwiliiog  to  believe  so  great  a  calamity,  every 
eye  peered  and  stared  all  over  the  sea.  in  vain. 
Not  a  streak  that  could  be  a  boat's  hull,  not  a 


speck  diat  could  be  a  sail. 

The  little  cutter  was  alone  npon  the  ocean. 
Alone,  with  scarcely  two  days'  provisions,  nine 
hundred  miles  from  land,  and  four  hundred  niiles  to 
leeward  of  the  nearest  sea-road. 

Hazel,  seeing  his  wont  fbrebo^nra  realized,  sat 
down  in  moody,  bitter,  and  boding  mWice. 

Of  the  other  men  some  raged  and  cnned. 
Some  wept  aloud. 

The  lady,  more  patient,  pnt  her  bands  tofietiier, 
and  prayed  to  Him  who  made  ths  sea  and  all  that 
therein  is.  Yet  her  case  was  the  cruelcst.  For  she 
was  by  nature  more  timid  tlian  the  men,  yet  she 
must  share  their  desperate  peril.  And  then  to  be 
alone  with  all  these  men,  and  one  of  them  had  told 
her  he  loved  her,  and  hated  the  man  she  was  be- 
trothed to  1  Shame  tortured  this  delicate  creatnre, 
as  well  as  fear.  Happy  for  her,  that  of  late,  and 
'  only  of  late,  she  had  learned  to  pray  in  eameat. 
"  Qui  precaii  novit,  premi  potest,  non  potest  op- 
It  was  DOW  a  race  between  starvation  and 
drowning,  and  either  way  death  stared  them  in  tfa« 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

The  lone-boat  was,  at  this  moment,  a  hundred 
miles  to  windward  of  the  cutter. 

The  fact  is,  that  WyUe,  the  evening  before,  had 
been  secretly  perplexed  as  to  the  best  course.  He 
had  decided  to  run  for  the  island ;  but  he  was  not 
easy  under  his  own  decinon ;  and,  at  nirbt,  he  got 
more  and  more  discontented  wi^  it.  Finally,  at 
nine  o'clock,  p.  m.  he  suddenly  gave  the  order  to 
luff,  and  tack :  and  by  daybr^k  he  was  very  near 
tho  place  where  the  Proserpine  went  down ;  whereas 
the  cutler,  having  run  before  the  wind  all  ni^twas, 
at  least,  a  hundred  miles  to  leeward  of  him. 

Not  to  deceive  the  reader,  or  let  lum,  for  a  mo- 


ment, think   we  do  business  in  monsters,  n 
weigh  this  act  of  Wytc's  justly. 
It  was  iust  a  niece  of  in 

sel.  He  thought  it  was  about'a  tiair's  breadth  bet- 
ter than  running  for  an  island,  as  to  whose  bearing 
he  was  not  very  dear,  after  all. 

But  he  was  not  lure  he  was  taking  tbe  best  or 
safest  course.  The  cutter  might  be  saved,  after  all, 
and  the  long-boat  lost. 

Meantime  he  was  not  sorry  of  an  escnse  to  shake 
off  the  cutter-  She  contained  one  man  at  least  who 
knew  he  had  scuttled  the  Froeerpine;  and  there- 
Ibrc  it  waa  all-important  to  him  to  get  to  London 
before  ber,  and  receive  the  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  waa  to  be  his  reward   for  that  abominable 


of  tbe  Pacific  before  him,  i 
to  fret  back  into  the  sea-road,  at  all  hazards. 

He  waa  not  aware  that  the  cutter's  water  and  bis- 
cuit were  on  board  his  boat ;  nor  did  he  discover  this 
till  noon  next  day.  And.  on  making  this  fearful  dis- 
covery, he  showed  hiuvelf  human  :  he  cried  out,  with 
an  oath,  "  AVbat  have  I  done  ?  I  have  damned  my- 
self to  all  eternity  ! " 

He  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put  before  the 
wind  again ;  but  the  men  scowled,  and  not  one 
stirred  a  lii^er ;  and  he  saw  the  futility  of  tf 
and  did  not  persist :  but  groaned  aloud :  and  then 
sat,  staring  wddly :  finally,  like  a  true  sailor,  he  got 
to  the  rum,  and  stupefied  his  agitated  conscience  for 

While  be  lay  dmnk,  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  boat, 
bis  sailors  carried  out  his  last  instructions,  beatic^ 
southward  right  ia  the  wind's  eye. 

Five  days  they  beat  to  windward,  and  n 
a  sail.    Then  it  fell  dead  calm ;  and  so  renwned  for 
three  days  more. 

The  men  began  to  suffer  greatly  fnnn 
ing  to  their  number  and  confined  position.  Uunng 
the  calm,  they  rowed  all  day,  and  with  this,  and  a 
light  westerly  breeze  that  sprung  np,  tbey  got  into 
the  sea-road  again :  but  having  now  sailed  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  southward,  they  found 
a  great  change  in  the  temperature :  the  nighta  were 
■□  cold  they  were  f^n  to  huddle  together,  to  keep  a 
little  warmth  in  thair  bodies. 

On  tbe  fifteenth  day  of  their  voyage  it  began  to 
rain  and  Uow,  and  then  tliey  were  never  a  whole 
minute  out  of  periL  Hand  forever  co  the  sheat, 
eye  on  tbe  waves,  to  ease  ber  at  the  right  moment : 
and,  with  all  this  care,  the  spray  eternally  flying 
half  way  over  her  mast,  and  often  a  body  of  water 
making  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  the  men  bail- 
ing night  and  day  with  thair  vary  hats,  or  she  could 
not  have  lived  an  hour. 

At  last,  when  they  were  almost  dead  with  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  danger,  a  ve«clcamein  sight,  and 
crept  slowly  up,  about  two  miles  to  windward  of  the 
distressed  boat  With  the  heave  of  the  waters  they 
could  see  little  more  than  her  sails ;  but  they  ran  up 
a  bright  bandana  handkerchief  to  their  mastrjicad ; 
and  Ihe  ship  mode  them  out  She  hoisted  Dutch 
colors,  and  —  continued  her  conrse. 

Then  tbe  poor  abandoned  creatures  wept,  and 
raved,  and  cursed,  in  their  frenzy,  glaring  after  that 
cruel,  shameless  man,  who  could  do  such  an  act,  yet 
hoist  a  color,  and  show  of  what  nation  he  was  the 
native  —  and  the  disgrace. 

But  one  of  them  said  not  a  wind.  Ttua  waa 
Wylje.    He  sat  shivering,  and  remembered  how  he 
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had  abMidoned  the  cotter,  and  all  oa  board.  Loud 
■igha  broka  from  his  laboring  breast ;  but  not  a  word. 
Yet  one  vwd  was  ever  present  to  hie  mind ;  and 
aeemeil  written  in  fire  on  the  night  of  ctonds,  and 
bowled  in  his  ears  by  the  wind  —  BetribatioQ  I 

And  now  came  a  dirty  night  —  to  men  on  afaips  i 
»  fearful  night  to  men  in  boats.  Tbe  tky  black,  the 
■es  OD  Gre  with  crested  billows,  that  broke  over  them 
every  minnte  ;  their  light  was  washed  out ;  their  pro- 
visions drenched  and  spoiled :  bail  as  they  would, 
the  boat  was  always  filling.  Up  to  their  knees  in 
vater;  c<M  as  ice,  blinded  with  spray,  deafened 
widi  roaring  billows,  they  tossed  and  tumbled  in  a 
Seejr  foaming  hell  Of  waters,  and  Mill,  tbough  de- 
Bpairing,  clung  to  Aeir  lives,  and  bailed  with  their 
haU  nnceasingly. 

Day  broke,  and  the  Gist  sight  it  revealed  to  them 
was  a  brig  to  windward  slavering  along,  and  pitch- 
ingDnder cloee-reefed  topeaus. 

Tbej  started  up,  and  waved  their  hats,  and  cried 
•lood.  Bat  the  wind  earned  theic  voices  to  lee- 
ward, and  the  brig  Bla^>ered  on. 

They  ran  up  their  Utile  signal  of  distress ;  hnt  still 
tbe  ^ip  staggered  on. 

Then  the  miserable  men  shook  hands  all  ronnd, 
and  gave  themselves  up  lor  iost. 

Bat,  at  this  moment,  the  brig  hoMied  a  vivid 
flag  all  stripes  and  stais,  and  altered  her  conreB  a 
poult  ot  two. 

Sbe  croaaed  the  boat^  track  a  mita  ahead,  and 
her  people  looked  over  the  bulwarks,  and  waved 
their  h^  to  encourage  thoae  tossed  and  desperate 

Having  thns  given  them  the  weather-gage  the  brig 
hove-to  for  them. 

They  ran  down  to  her,  and  crept  under  her  lee ; 
down  came  ropes  to  them,  held  bV  fHendly  hands, 
and  friendly  iicta  shone  down  at  them :  eager  grasps 
seized  each  as  he  went  np  the  ship's  side,  and  so,  in 
«  very  short  time,  they  sent  the  woman  up,  and  the 
rest  being  all  sailors,  and  clever  as  cats,  the^  were 
■afe  on  board  the  whaling  brig  Maria,  Captain  Sto- 
enm.  of  Nantucket,  TJ.  S. 

Tbdr  Ic^,  compan,  and  inttnunentt  wet«  alio 
•aved. 

Tbe  boat  was  cast  adrift:,  ud  was  soon  after  seen 
bottom  upwards  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 


■ontheaateriy  gain  ind 
to  nv«  Cape  Horn  a  n 


,  induced  the  American  skip- 

o  pv«  Cape  Horn  a  wide  berth,  and  the  Mana 
a  tami  b^aelf  three  d^rees  sotitii  of  that  pei^ 
uooa  coMk  Theie  the  encountered  field-ice.  In 
Ibis  b^rintfa  tbey  dodged  and  worried  lor  eighteen 
day*,  onti]  a  sadden  cl^p  in  the  wind  gave  the  cap- 
twn  a  dMnee,  of  which  he  proomlly  KvaiBed  faimaelf ; 
aad  ia  fbr^  boors  tbey  sighted  Terra  dd  Fnego. 

Ihiring  this  time,  tbe  reacned  crew  having  i«cov- 
ored  Gram  tbe  effects  of  their  hardetupa,  fell  in  to  the 
«ork  of  the  ship,  and  took  their  turns  with  the 
Yankee  seamen.  The  brig  was  short-handed:  hut 
«ow  taiamod  and  handled  by  a  fhll  crew  and  the 
ftoeer aloe's  tnen,  who  were  nrst-elass  seamen,  and 
worked  with  a  wiU,  becanse  woik  was  no  longer  a 
doty,  she  exhibited  a  speed  the  captain  had  ^imoat 
forpkbea  waa  in  the  craft.  Now  speed  at  lea 
means  economy,  for  every  day  added  to  a  voyage  is 
BO  much  off  the  profits.     Hocom  waa  part  owner  of 


the  ve»el,  and  shrewdly  tdive  to  tbe  value  <^  the 
seamen.  When  nbouC  ^iree  hundred  miles  lonth  of 
Bnenoa  Ayres,  Wylie  proposed  that  they  should . 
be  landed  there,  tnun  whence  they  might  be  tnui- 
shipped  to  a  vessel  bound  fbr  home. 

This  was  objected  to  by  Slocnm,  on  the  grannd 
that,  by  such  a  deviation  from  his  coarse,  be  most 
lose  three  days,  and  the  portrduea  at  Buenos  Ayrca 
were  heavy. 

Wylie  undertook  that  tbe  house  of  Wardlaw  and 
Son  should  indemnify  the  brig  for  all  expenses  and 
losses  incurred. 

Still  the  American  hentated ;  at  last  he  honestly 
told  Wylie  he  wished  to  keep  the  men ;  he  liked 
them,  they  liked  him.  He  had  sounded  them,  and 
they  had  no  objection  to  join  hts  ship,  and  sign  arti- 
cles for  a  three  veais'  whaling  voyage,  provided 
they  did  not  thereby  forfUt  the  wages  to  which  they 
woiild  be  entitled  on  reaching  Liverpool.  Wylie 
went  forward  and  asked  the  mei^  if  they  would  I^ke 
service  with  tbe  Yankee  captain.  Ail  but  three  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  do  so ;  these  three  had  &nii- 
iea  in  England,  and  refused.  The  mate  gave  the 
others  a  release,  and  an  order  on  Wardlaw  and  Co. 
for  their  full  wages  for  the  voyage ;  then  they  ngned 
article!  with  Captain  Slocom,  and  entered  the 
'  merican  Meroantile  Navy. 

Two  days  after  this  they  sighted  the  high  lands  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la  Rata  at  10  p.  m.,  and 

Lay-to  for  a  mlot.    After  thr«e  bouts'  delay  tbey 

e  boarded  by  a  pilot-boat,  and  then  began  to 

!p  into  the  port.     The  night  was  very  da»,  and 

a  thin  white  fi^  lay  on  the  water. 

Wylie  was  atting  on  the  t»Srail,  and  ctmversing 
with  Slocom,  iriwn  the  look-ont  fi»irard  snng  out, 
"SaUho!" 

Another  voice  almost  simultaneously  yelled  out 
of  the  ftig,  "  Port  yonr  helm ! " 

Suddenly  out  of  the  nust,  and  close  aboard  the 
Maria,  appeared  the  hull  and  canvaa  of  a  lat^  ship. 
The  brig  was  crossing  her  course,  and  her  great 
bowsprit  barely  missed  the  brig's  muim^L  It  stood 
for  a  moment  over  Wylie's  head.  He  looked  up, 
and  theni  waa  the  figure-head  of  the  ship  looming 
almost  within  his  rMch.  It  was  a  colossal  green 
woman ;  one  arm  extended  grasped  a  golden  utp, 
the  other  was  pressed  to  her  hes4  in  Um  attitude  o£ 
holding  back  her  wild  and  flowing  hair.  The  hce 
seemed  to  glare  down  upon  the  two  men:  in  another 
moment  the  monster,  gliding  on,  jnst  missing  the 
brig,  wss  lost  in  the  fpg. 

'■  That  was  a  narrow  squeak,"  SMd  Slocum. 

Wylie  made  no  answer,  but  lodced  into  the  dark- 
ness after  Uie  vessel. 

He  had  recognized  her  fignre-bead. 

It  waa  the  MiannMi  1 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 
Betork  the  Maria  sailed  again,  with  die  men 
who  formed  a  part  of  Wylie^  crew,  he  made  tbem 
sign  a  deelantion  befcre  the  English  Consul  at 
Bucnoe  Ayree.  This  document  set  fi>rth  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Proserpine  foundered ;  it  waa  art- 
liilly  made  up  of  fkcts  enoogfa  to  docrave  a  carcleB 
listener ;  hot,  when  Wylie  read  it  over  to  them,  he 
slurred  over  certun  parts,  which  he  took  care,  also, 
to  express  in  language  above  tbe  comproheasion  of 
such  men.  Of  comna,  tbey  assented  eaeeriy  to  what 
they  did  not  nndentand,  and  vgned  ue  statement 
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So  Wylie  and  bii  three  men  vera  shipped 
board  the  Boadlcea,  bound  for  Liverpool,  m  I 
England,  wMle  the  others  suled  witli  Captain  i 
cum  for  Nantucket,  in  New  England. 

The  Boiidicea  waa  a  ctippcr  laden  with  hides,  and 
a  miscellaneous  cu^.  For  BCTcnteen  daj's  she  flcn 
before  a  southerlj  gale,  being  on  her 
point,  and  aflcr  one  of  the  shortest  paasE 
ever  made,  she  lay-to  ontaidc  the  bar,  on  the  Mer- 
sey. It  vrantod  bat  one  hour  to  daylight,  the  tlila 
was  flowing ;  the  pilot  sprang  aboaro. 

"What  do  you  draw?  "he  siked  of  the  master. 

"  Fifteen  feet,  barely,"  wa«  the  reply. 

"  That  will  do,"  and'  the  venel'e  head  w^  laid  for 
then 

Th 

"  Ay,"  remarked  the  {nlot,  "  she  has  waited  tii 
the  balf«bb;  there  ain't  more  ^an  four  houniin  the 
twenty-foor  that  such  craft  aa  that  cao  get  in." 

"What  is  she.'  An  Amencan  liner?"  asked 
Wylie,  peering  through  the  gloonu 

"  No,  said  the  pilot ;  "  she  'a  an  Australian  ship. 
She 's  the  Shannon,  fiom  Sydney," 

The  mate  started,  looked  at  the  man,  then  at  the 
veesel.  Twice  tbe  Shannon  bad  thus  met  him,  as 
if  to  satisfy  him  that  hii  object  had  been  attained, 
and  each  time  she  seemed  to  him  not  an  inanimate 
thing,  but  a  silent  accomplice.  A  chill  of  fear 
struck  through  the  man's  frame  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Yes,  there  she  lav,  and  in  her  hold  were  safely 
stowed  £  tGO,000  in  gold,  marked  lead  and  copper. 

Wylic  bad  no  luffiage  nor  effects  to  detain  him 
on  boaidj  he  landed^  and  having  bestowed  his  three 
companioDs  in  a  sailors'  boaming-bonse,  he  was 
hastening  to  the  eUpping  agents  of  Wanllaw  and 
"—  • '"-  artivS  and  the  fate  of  the 


Street  before  he  recollected  that  it  was  barely  half 

5 Bit  Hvo  o'clock,  and,  though  broad  daylight  on  that 
nly  mominji,  merchants'  offices  are  not  open  at 
that  hour.  The  ught  of  the  Shannon  had  so  be- 
wildered him  that  he  had  not  noticed  that  the  shops 
were  all  shut,  the  streets  desert«d.  Then  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  —  why  not  be  a  bearer  of  his  own 
news  ?  He  did  not  require  to  turn  the  idea  twice 
over,  bnt  resolved,  for  many  reasons,  to  adopt  it 
As  he  hurried  to  the  railway-station,  he  tried  to 
recollect  the  hour  at  which  the  early  train  started ; 
but  his  confused  and  excited  mind  refused  to  per- 
form the  function  of  memory.     The  Shannon  dazed 

At  the  railway-rtation  he  fbniid  that  a  trun  had 
started  at  4  a.  m.,  and  there  was  nothing  until  7.30. 
This  check  sobeied  him  a  Httle,  and  he  went  back 
to  the  docks ;  he  walked  oat  to  the  farther  end  of 
that  noble  line  of  berths,  and  sat  down  on  the  verge 
with  his  legs  dangling  over  the  water.  He  waited 
an  hour ;  it  was  six  o'clock  by  tiie  great  dial  Rt  St. 
George's  Dock.  Hia  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Shan- 
non, which  was  moving  slowly  up  tiie  river;  she 
came  abreast  to  where  he  sat.  The  lew  sails  requi- 
site to  give  her  steerage  fell.  Her  anchor-chain 
rattled,  and  she  swung  round  with  the  tide.  The 
clock  struck  the  half  hoar ;  a  boat  left  the  side  of 
the  vessel  aad  made  straight  for  the  steps  nettr 
where  he  was  seated.  A  tall,  noble-looking  man 
sat  in  the  stem-sheeta  beside  the  coxswain ;  he  was 
put  ashore,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
the  boat's  crew,  he  mounted  the  steps  which  led 
him  to  Wylie's  ude,  followed  by  one  of  the  sailors, 
who  carried  a  portmanteau. 


He  stood  for  a  sinsle  moment  on  the  quay,  and 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  broad  stones ;  then  heaving 
a  deep  ligh  of  Rutisfactira),  be  murmured,  "  Thank 
God!*' 

He  turned  towards  TVylie. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  itij  man,  at  what  faottr  the  fint 
tmin  starts  for  London  ?" 

"  There  is  a  slow  trtun  at  7.30  and  an  express 
at  9." 

"  The  express  will  serve  me,  and  give  rae  time 
for  breakfast  at  the  Adelphi.  Tbanl  you ;  good 
morning  " :  and  the  gentleman  paswd  on,  followed 
by  the  sailor. 

Wylie  looked  after  him ;  ho  noted  that  erect 
military  carriage  and  crisp,  gray  hair  and  thick 
white  mustache ;  he  liad  a  vague  idea  that  be 
had  seen  that  face  before,  and  the  memorj  troubled 

At  7.30  Wylie  started  for  T»Ddon  ;  the  military 

man  followed  him  in  the  express  at  9,  and  caught 
him  up  at  Rugby ;  together  they  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion at  EuBton  Sc^uare ;  it  was  a  quarter  to  three. 
Wylie  huled  a  cab,  but  before  be  could  struggle 
through  the  crowd  to  reach  it  a  railway  porter 
threw  a  portmanteau  on  its  roof,  and  his  military 


sir?" 

Wylie  did  not  hear  what  the  gentleman  said,  birt 
the  porter  shouted  it  to  the  cabman,  and  then  he 
did  bear  it 

"  No.  — ,  Husseli  SquaM.- 

It  was  the  house  of  Arthur  Wardlaw ! 

Wylie  took  oft'  his  bnt,  rubbed  his  frowsy  hair, 
an<l  gaped  after  the  cab. 

He  entered  another  cab,  and  told  the  driver  to 
go  to  "  No.  — ,  Fenoburch  Street" 

It  was  the  office  of  Wardlaw  and  Sod. 


[To  been 


■•d.] 


THE  QUEEN'S  JOURNAL. 
In  this  very  pretty  volume  of  sketches  we  have 
the  Queen's  Book,  so  often  announced  as  likely  to 
appear.  It  has  been  in  type  some  time,  and  a  few 
pnvil^ed  persona  had  the  benefit  of  perusing  it 
last  summer.  Among  those  to  whom  it  was  shown 
was  the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  a  ^ntle- 
man  occupying  an  official  post  which  brings  him  in- 
to frequent  personal  communication  with  Uer  Maj- 
esty. Mr.  Helps,  a  writer  of  great  delicacy  aiMJ 
originality,  saw  at  once,  not  only  that  the  book  wa* 
worth  publi.ihing  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  for  the 
author^  sake.  Moreover,  Itom  bis  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  felt  that  when  the  work  had  once  been 
cast  into  a  printed  form,  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  keep  it  from  the  public.  However  few 
the  copies  printed,  however  cnwce  the  recipients  rf 
Her  M^estj's  confidence,  he  know  that  a  book 
about  which  there  would  be  a  ?reat  and  legitimate 
public  curiosity  could  not  long  oe  hidden  from  the 
editors  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  Some  copy 
would  go  astray ;  and  the  world  would  bo  gratifiea 
by  nn  exhibition  of  royal  authorship,  cither  with  or 
without  the  Queen's  consent  For  these  good  rear 
BODS,  Mr.  Helps  advised  that  "  Loaves  from  the 
Journal   of  our  Life  in  the  Sghlands"  should  be 

iiublished  in  the  usual  way.  Her  M^'esty  hesitated 
ong ;  feehng,  asshe  said,  her  want  of  literary  gifts; 
but  she  consented  at  l«igth,  and  we  think  that 
the  whole  world  of  resden  will  be  glad  that  dw 
came  to  that  sound  resolutioD. 
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Siaca  tie  Queen's  belief  in  hw  own  lack  of  IJtera- 
ly  p&s  is  (trongl;  exprcased,  most  persons  -will  bo 
inclined  to  note  the  evidence  ^lijch  tbe  "  I. 
afford,  either  in  Civor  of  this  belief  or  aga 
Oar  own  opinion  is,  that  the  belief  rests  on  ; 
ter  ground  thua  tint  pleasing  natural  ditEdence 
wUcb  is  felt  bj  every  true  artist  when  he  yenturcs 
on  a  new  path.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  pe^t  dif- 
ference in  stjie  between  the  early  aaii  the  later 
writing.  What  the  Queen  wrote  at  twenty-three  it 
prettily  girlish,  —  tender,  araitini ent.il,  rather  gush- 
ing, —  compared  with  what  she  wrol«  at  forty-sev- 
en. Each  style  has  its  own  charm  of  lightness :  and 
in  all  the  Queen's  writing  there  is  a  freshness  whieh 
compensates  a  reader  for  the  absence  of  severer  and 
more  conscious  art.     We  may  take  at  specimens  of 

place,  —  Taymouth,  only  notins  that  these  two  de- 
scriptions have  a  yet  higher  and  closer  interest  than 
a  mere  exhibition  of  clanging  style :  — 

TATMOUTH   IX  1842. 

"  At  a  quarter  to  four  we  left  Dunkeld  as  we 
csme,  tlie  Highland  Guard  marching  with  us  till  we 
reached  the  outside  of  the  town.  The  drive  was 
quiCe  beautiful  all  the  way  to  Tavmouth.  The  two 
highest  hilb  of  the  range  .on  each  side  are  (to  the 
left,  as  you  go  on  afW  leaving  Dunkeld)  Cmig-y- 
Barni  and  (to  the  rifht,  immediately  above  Dun- 
keld) Cmievinean.  The  Tay  winds  along  bcauti- 
fiiUy,  and  tbe  bills  arc  richly  wooded.  We  changed 
hoises  first  at  Balanagard  (nine  miles),  to  whJch 
^ace  Captain  Murray ,Lord  Gloolyon'a brother,  rode 
with  us.  The  hills  grew  higher  and  higher,  and  .Vl- 
bert  said  it  was  very  Swiss-looking  in  some  parts. 
High  ribbed  mountains  appeared  in  the  distance, 
bilker  than  any  we  have  yet  leen.  This  was  near 
Abeifeldy  (nine  miles),  which  is  charmingly  situated 
and  tbe  mountains  verv  lofly.  At  a  quarter  to  six 
we  reached  Taymouth.  At  the  gate  a  guard  of 
Highlanders,    li>rd    Breadalbane's  men,    p'"'   — 


Breadalbane*!  Iligblanders,  all  in  the  Campbell 
tan,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  house,  with  Lord 
Br^dalbane  himself  in  a  Highland  dress  at  their 
bead,  a  few  of  Sir  Neil  Menzies's  men  (in  the  Uen- 
axa  red  and  white  tartan),  a  number  of  pipers  play- 
ing, and  a  company  of  the  02d  Highlanders,  sko  m 
kilts.  The  firing  of  the  guns,  the  cheering  of  the 
great  crowd,  the  picturesque ness  of  the  dre^es,  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  rich 
background  of  wooded  hills,  altogether  formed  one 
of  tbe  finest  scenes  imaginable,     Jt  scnmcd  as  if  a 


TAYMOUTH  IS  18S6. 

"  I  revisited  Taymouth  last  nntumn,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  from  Dunkeld  fincopiita),  with  Louise, 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole,  and  Mlsa  Mac- 
Gregor.  As  we  could  not  have  driven  through  the 
grounds  withont  asking  permission,  and  we  did  not 
wish  to.  be  known,  we  decided  upon  not  attempting 
to  do  so,  and  contented  ourselves  with  getting  out 
at  a  gate  close  to  a  small  fort,  into  which  we  were 
!cd  by  a  woman  from  the  gardener's  house,  near  to 
wbicn  we  had  stopped,  and  who  had  no  idea  who 
we  were.  We  got  out,  and  looked  front  this  height 
down  upon  tbe  house  below,  the  mist  baTing  cleared 


away  sufficiently  to  show  us  everj'thing;  and  then, 
unknown,  quite  in  private,  I  gazed  —  not  without 
deep  emotion  —  on  the  scene  of  our  reception 
twenty-four  yeara  ago.  by  dear  Lord  Breadalbane, 
in  a  princely  style,  not  to  be  equalled  in  grandeur 
and  poetic  effect.  Albert  and  I  were  then  only 
twenty-three,  young  and  happy.  How  many  nre 
gone  that  were  with  us  then  !  I  was  very  thankful 
to  have  seen  it  again.     It  seemed  unaltered." 

" /(  seemed  unaltered,"  —  surely  that  is  a  Tcry 
tender  and  pathetic  touch  1  Art  may  be  very 
fine,  but   a   httle  dash  of  simple  nature  is   often 

Wbat  Is  to  be  said  further  of  the.™  "  Leaves,"  in 
any  other  way  than  in  their  own  language  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words.  Tlie  book  contHins  a  record 
of  three  early  visits  made  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 
to  Scotland  before  they  finallv  built  for  themselves 
a  Highland  home  at  Batmornt ;  one  visit  in  1812,  it 
second  in  1844,  and  a  third  in  1847.  AfW  this  rec- 
ord come  the  pages  devoted  to  "  Life  in  the  High- 
lands from  1848  to  1SG1.~  All  this  matter  is  copied 
from  diaries  kept  by  the  Queen,  who  seems  to  write 
out  daily  all  the  incidents  of  her  life ;  giving  little 
hits  of  womanly  detail,  even  down  to  the  doings 
and  misiloings  of  grooms  and  gillies.  The  whole  rf 
thc^e  glimpses  into  the  daily  routine  of  royal  life 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  most  of  all  to 
the  female  public.  After  the  long  account  of  "Lif& 
in  the  Highlands  "  comes  the  record  of  foar  excur- 
sions ;  two  of  them  being  risits  to  Ireland,  and 
two  yachting  trips.  These  make  up  the  pleasant 
book. 

Her  Majesty  writes  in  the  first  person,  and  pvea 
her  nersonal  opinion  with  delicious  frankness.  Meat 
of  what  there  is  still  to  say  about  these  "  Leaves  " 
shall  be  given  in  the  Queen's  own  words,  by  way 
"  extract. 


There  were,  however,  not  nearly  so  many  peo- 
ple in  Edinburgh,  thou'rli  the  crowd  and  crush  were 
such  that  one  was  really  continually  in  fear  of  ac- 
cidents. More  regularity  and  order  would  have 
been  preserved  had  there  not  been  some  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Provost  about  giving  due  notice  of 

approach.  ThoimpresMon  Edinburgh  has  mado 
upon  us  is  very  great;  it  is  quite  beautiful,  totally 
unlike  anything  else  I  have  (oen  ;  and  what  ia  more, 
Albert,  who  has  seen  so  much,  sajfi  it  is  unlike 
anj-tliing  he  ever  saw ;  it  is  so  regular,  everything 
built  of  massive  stone,  there  is  not  a  brick  ta  be 
anywhere.  The  High  Street,  which  is  pretty 
steep,  is  very  fine.  Then  the  Cattle,  situated  on 
that  grand  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  most 
Btriking.  On  the  other  side  the  Calton  Hill,  with 
the  National  Monument,  a  building  in  the  Grecian 
style ;  Nebon's  Monument ;  Buma's  Monument,  the 
Gaol;  the  National  School,  &c. ;  all  magnificent 
bnildings,  and  with  Arthur's  Scat  in  the  back- 
ground, overtopping  the  whole,  form  altogether 
a  splendid  spectnclc.  The  enthusiiutm  was  very 
KTCat,  and  the  people  very  friendly  and  kind.  The 
Royal  Arahers  Body  Guard  met  us  and  walked 
with  ns  the  whole  way  through  the  town.  It  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  thev 
all  walked  cWc  by  the  carriage,  but  were  dread- 
folly  pushed  about.  The  view  of  Edinburgh  from 
the  road  before  yon  enter  T,^ ith  is  quito  enchant- 
ing; it  is,  as  Albert  said,  'fairy-like,'  and  what 
you  would  only  imagine  as  a  thing  to  dream  of,  or 
*'■  see  in  a  picture.    There  was  that  heautifal  lai^ 
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(own,  all  of  itone  (no  miiiKled  colon  of  brick  to 
mar  it),  with  the  bold  Cattle  od  one  side,  and  the 
Callon  Hill  on  tbo  otbcr,  with  tboae  bigh  iharp  bille 
of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbaiy  Cragi  towering 
above  all,   and   making   the   finest,   boldest   back- 


1  call  Edinburgh  '  the  modem  Athena.' 
The  Archeis  Gtiard  met  lu  ogaia  at  Ldth,  wbich  it 
not  a  pretty  town." 


"  At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  Stirliof;,  witere 
tbe  crowd  wu  quite  fearful,  and  the  atreels  lo  nar- 
row, that  it  was  most  alarming ;  and  order  vat  not 
■very  well  kept.  Up  to  llie  Castle,  the  road  or 
street  is  dreaJfully  steep ;  we  had  a  foot  proccaaion 
before  us  the  whole  way,  and  the  beat  was  intense. 
The  situation  of  the  Castle  is  estremely  grand ;  but 
I  prefer  that  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Old  Sir  Arcbi- 
biud  Christie  eiplained  everything  to  us  very  well. 
We  were  shown  the  room  where  James  tbe  Second 
killed  Douglaa,  and  the  window  out  of  which  he 
was  thrown.  Tlie  ceiling  is  most  curious.  A 
skeleton  was  found  in  the  garden  only  twenty-five 
yean  ago,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  it 
was  DiragWs.  From  the  terrace  tbe  view  ii  very 
extensive  i  but  it  was  so  thick  and  hazy,  that  we 
could  not  see  tbe  Highland  hills  well.  Sir  A. 
Christie  showed  us  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbaro ;  and  tbe  '  Knoll,'  close  nnder  the  walla  of 
the  Castle,  from  which  the  ladies  used  to  watch  tbe 
toonuunents;  all  tho  embaakmeats  yet  remain. 
We  also  saw  Enon's  pulpit." 

fisqal'b  cave. 
"  At  three  we  anchored  close  before  StafTa,  and 
immediately  got  into  the  barge  with  Charles,  the 
children,  and  the  rest  of  our  people,  and  rowed  to- 
wards the  cave.  As  we  rounded  the  pmnt,  the 
wonderfiil  basaltic  formadon  came  in  ngfat.  The 
appearance  it  presents  ia  most  extraordinary ;  and 
whea  we  turned  the  comer  lo  go  into  tbe  renowned 
Fin^^'s  Cave,  tbe  e9Vct  was  splendid,  like  a  great 
entranee  into  a  vaulted  hall :  it  looked  almost  aw- 
ful as  we  entered,  and  the  barge  heaved  np  and 
down  on  tLe  swell  of  the  sea.  It  is  very  high,  but 
not  lon^  than  237  feet,  and  narrower  than  I  ex- 
pected, being  only  40  feet  wide.  He  sea  ia  im- 
meosely  deep  in  the  cave.  The  rocks,  under 
wat^,  were  all  colors,  —  pink,  blue,  and  green, — 
whidi  had  a  most  beautiful  and  varied  effect.  It 
was  tbe  first  time  the  British  standard  with  a 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  husband  and 
ckildien,  had  ever  entered  Ungal's  Cave,  and  the 
men  gave  three  cbeera,  which  sounded  very  in>- 
preaive  there.  We  backed  out,  and  tlien  went  on 
a  little  farther  lo  look  at  the  other  cave,  not  of 
baaaltic  formatjon,  and  at  the  point  called  Hie 
Herdsman.  The  swell  was  beginning  to  get  np,  and 
perhaps  on  hour  later  we  could  not  Ikave  gone  in." 

yntST  iMPBEssioxB  or  kalicokal. 
"Balmoral  is  a  pretty  btUe  castle  in  tLe  <Ai 
Scottish  style.  There  is  a  picturesque  tower  and 
garden  in  front,  with  a  high  wooded  bill;  at  the 
back  there  ia  wood  down  to  the  Dee,  and  the  hilis 
rise  all  around.  There  is  a  nice  little  hall,  with  a 
billiard-room;  next  to  it  is  the  dining-room.  Up 
stairs  (ascending  by  a  good  broad  staircase)  im- 
mediately to  tho  right,  and  above  tbe  dining-room, 
■a  onr  sitting-room  (formerly  the  drawing-room),  a 


fine  lai^  room,  —  next  to  which  is  onr  bedroom, 
opening  into  a  little  dressing-room,  which  is  Al- 
bert'a  Opposite,  down  a  few  steps,  are  the  chil- 
dren's  ana   Miss    Hildyard's    three    rooms.      Tbe 


we  walked  ont,  and  went  np  to  the  top  of  the 
wooded  bin  opposite  our  windows,  where  then 
ia  a  cairn,  and  np  which  there  is  a  pretty  wind- 
ing path.  Ilie  view  fi:om  here,  looking  down 
upon  the  boose,  ia  chstming.  To  the  left  you  look 
towards  the  beautiful  hills  surrounding  Loch-na- 
Gar,  and  to  the  right  towards  Ballater,  to  the 
glen  (or  valley)  along  which  tbe  Dee  winds,  wiA 
beautiful  wooded  hills,  which  reminded  ns  very 
much  of  the  Thiiringerwald.  It  was  so  calm,  and 
so  solitary,  it  did  one  ^ood  as  one  gazed  around ; 
and  the  pure  mountain  air  was  moat  refreshing. 
All  seemed  to  breathe  freedom  and  peace,  and  to 
make  one  forget  the  world  and  its  aad  tunnoila. 
The  scenery  is  wUd,  and  yet  not  desolate ;  and 
everything  looks  much  more  prosperous  and  cul- 
tivated than  at  La^^an.  Then  the  soil  is  delicM^I" 
ly  dry.  We  walkeo^beside  the  Dee,  a  beautiful  rapid 
stream,  which  ia  close  behind  the  house.  The  view 
of  the  hills  towards  Invercauld  ia  exceedingly  fine.* 

THE  ^ICECt'S  LtJCET  rOOT. 
"  We  scrambled  np  an  almost  perpendicular 
place  to  where  there  was  a  little  box,  made  of 
hurdles,  and  interwoven  with  branches  of  St  and 
heather,  about  five  feet  in  hd^t  There  we  seated 
ourselves  with  Bertie,  Macdonald  lying  in  the 
heather  near  us,  watching  and  quite  conceded ; 
some  bad  gone  round  to  beat,  and  others  again 
were  at  a  little  distance.  We  sat  quite  still,  and 
sketched  a  little;  I  doing  the  landscape  and  some 
treea,  Albert  drawing  Macdonald  as  he  lay  there. 
This  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Albert  fencied 
he  heard  a  (Uatant  sound,  and,  in  a  few  minntes, 
Macdonald  whispered  that  he  saw  stags,  and  that 
Albert  should  wait  and  take  a  steady  aim.  We 
then  beard  them  coming  past.  Albert  did  not  look 
over  the  box,  but  throuf^  it,  and  fired  through  the 
branches,  and  then  agam  over  ttie  box.  Tbe  deer 
retreated;  but  Albert  felt  certain  he  bad  hit  a 
stag-  He  ran  up  to  the  keepers,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment they  called  from  below  that  they  ■  had  ^t 
him,*  and  Albert  ran  on  to  see.  I  waited  for  a  bit ; 
but  soon  scrambled  on  with  Bertie  and  Maedonald's 
help ;  and  Albert  joined  me  directly,  and  we  oU 
went  down  and  saw  a  magnificent  stag,  *a  royal,' 
which  had  dropped,  soon  after  Albert  had  bit  him, 
at  one  of  the  men's  feet.  ^Hie  sport  was  Bucceasftal, 
and  every  one  was  delighted,  —  Macdonald  and  the 
keepers  in  particular,  —  the  former  saying, 'that  it 
was  her  Majesty's  coming  out  that  bad  brought  the 
good  tuck.'  I  was  nippMed  to  bave  'a  lucky  foot,' 
of  which  the  Higblandeia  *  think  a  great  deal' 
We  walked  down  to  the  place  we  last  came  up,  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  were  home  by  half  past  two 


"  Tbe  morning  was  ve^  fine.  I  heard  the  clul- 
dren  repeat  some  poetry  in  German,  and  then  at  ten 
o'clock  we  set  ofi*  with  Lady  Donro  in  our  carriage, 
and  drove  on  beyond  Inch  Bobbard,  changing  hoirci 
near  Birkhall,  and  stopping  for  a  morncnt  at  the 
Linn  of  Miiich ;  here  we  found  the  ponita,  which 
we  mounted,  forded  the  river,  and  we  were  almost 
immediately  at  the  hut.    We  stopped  there  only  Sir 
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jtn  imtant,  ftnd  mnounted  our  poaiea  directly ; 
Grant  Uacdaaald  (who  led  tof  pony  the  whole 
tune,  and  waa  estrcBudy  useful  and  atten^re), 
J«inmie  Coatts  (leadii^  Lady  Dooro't  pony),  Cb^ 
lie  Coatts  and  John  Brown  soing  with  na ;  old  John 
.  GardoB  leading  the  way.  It  was  half  past  twelve 
when  we  beg«D  aacendiiig  the  hill  immediately  be- 
hind tbe  house,  and  proceeded  along  orer  the  hilU 
to  a  great  height,  whence  tbe  ^ew  was  very  fine, 
quit*  overhanging  the  loch,  and  commandtDg  an 
eztenaive  view  of  Gleo  Miudi  beyond  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Ilie  road  got  wone  and  worse.  It  was 
particularly  bad  when  we  bad  to  pvs  the  Burn  of 
the  Glassalt,  which  fidls  into  the  loch,  and  waa  very 
fall.  There  bad  been  so  much  run  that  the  tjnms 
Mtd  riveis  were  very  fall,  »nd  the  ground  quite 
•oft.  We  rode  over  tha  Slrone  HtU,  the  wind  blow- 
ing dreadfully  hard  when  we  came  to  the  top-  Al- 
bert walked  almcst  from  the  first,  and  ebot  a  hare 
and  a  ntniK ;  he  put  np  »  good  many  of  them. 
We  w&ed  to  a  httle  hollow  iannetliately  above 
the  Dha  Locb,  and  at  half  past  three  seated  onr- 
selves  there,  and  had  tome  very  welcotue  luncheon. 
Tbe  loch  is  otdy  a  mile  in  length,  and  ver^  wild; 
the  hilla,  which  are  Ten*  rocky  and  precipitoos, 
zmog  petpondicnlarly  from  it.  In  aboat  half 
an  hoar  we  began  oar  jonraey  homewards.  We 
came  strai^t  down  bei&e  the  Muich,  which  iklli 
in  tbe  most  beautdiid  way  over  the  rocks  and  st<nies 
in  the  glen.  We  rode  down,  and  only  had  to  get 
off  to  cross  tbe  Ghnsalt,  iriudi  was  an  awkward 
find  to  scramble  over.  The  road  waa  rough,  but 
cenaioly  fu  less  soft  and  disagreeable  than  the  one 
we  came  by.  I  rode  *  Loi^agar '  at  first,  bat 
changed  bim  lor  Colonel  Gordon's  pony,  as  1  thought 
he  took  flight  at  the  bogs ;  but  Ct^niel  Gordon's 
WM  broken-winded,  and  struggled  very  much  in 
tbe  loA  ground,  which  was  very  dis^reeable.  We 
were  only  an  boor  comity  down  to  the  boat.  The 
evening  was  very  fine,  but  it  blew  very  hard  on  the 
lake,  and  the  men  could  not  pull,  and  I  got  so 
ahuioad  that  I  begged  to  land,  and  Lady  Douro 
was  of  my  opinion,  that  it  waa  much  better  to  get 
out  We  acoordiogly  landed,  and  rode  home  along 
a  sort  of  sheep-p&th  on  the  dde  of  the  lake,  winch 
took  oi  three  qoarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  very 
tvi^h  and  very  narrow,  for  the  hiQ  rises  abruptly 
frcan  the  lake ',  we  had  seven  hundred  feet  above  us, 
and  I  soppoM  one  hnndred  feet  below.  However, 
we  arnved  at  the  hnt  quite  safely  at  twenty  min- 
utes to  seven,  thankful  to  bare  ptt  throuijh  all  our 
dilBculEtee  and  adventures,  which  are  always  very 
pleasant  to  look  back  upon.  We  dined  a  little  be- 
fore eight  with  Lady  Donro,  and  played  two  rubbers 
ol  whist  with  her.  Old  John  Gordon  amused  Al- 
bert by  saying;,  in  ^>eakii^  of  the  bul  road  we  had 
"It's  som**' -•—  --J  -. — -l; K» 


BALM  ox  LEISTEBINO. 
«  We  walked  with  Charles,  the  boys,  and  Vicky 
to  the  riverside  above  the  bridge,  where  all  oar  ten- 
ant*  were  assembled  with  poles  and  ■peaiBi  or  rath- 
er "  leisters,"  for  catching  s^mon.  They  all  went 
bto  the  river,  walkine  up  it,  and  then  back  again, 
pokii^  about  under  all  the  stones  to  bring  fish  up  to 
where  ihe  men  stood  with  the  neL  It  had  a  very 
pretty  efiect;  aboot  one  hundred  men  wading 
tlmugh  the  river,  some  in  kilts  with  poles  and 
nwan,  alt  vay  much  excited.  Not  succeeding  the 
nnt  time,  we  want  higher  np,  and  moved  to  three 


ot  four  different  places,  but  did  not  get  any  salmon'; 
one  or  two  «Bcapmg.  Albert  stood  on  a  stone,  and 
Ccdonel  Gordon  and  Lord  .Tames  Murray  waded 
about  the  whole  time.  ....  Not  far  from  the  laun- 
dry there  waa  another  trial,  and  here  wa  had  a 
Kat  A^ht.  In  one  of  the  places  there  was  a  very 
■p  pool,  into  friiioh  two  men  very  foolishly  went, 
and  one  could  not  swim  ;  we  suddenly  saw  then 
sink,  «od  in  one  moment  they  seemed  drowning, 
though  Burrounded  by  people.  There  was  a  cry 
for  help,  and  a  general  rush,  including  Albert,  to- 
wards the  spot,  which  frightened  me  so  much,  that  I 
grasped  Xx>rd  Carlidc'i  arm  in  great  aoony.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Bobertson  swam  in  and  pulW  tbe  man 
out,  and  all  was  safely  over,  bnt  it  was  *  berrid 
mwneDt.  A  salmon  was  fipeared  here  by  one  of  the 
men ;  after  which  we  walked  to  the  ford,  or  quury, 
where  we  were  very  soocessfiil,  eeven  salmon  beiu 

caught,  taaia  in  the  net,  and  some  speared. .  Ws 

hea^  aflerwards  that  our  men  had  carried  all  C^»- 
toin  Forbes's  men  on  their  backs  throuj^  the  river. 
Tliey  saw  the  fishing  going  on,  and  come  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge  on  tke  oppoute  side ;  and  on  b^i^ 
greeted  by  our  people,  said  tbey  would  come  ovor, 
on  which  ours  went  across  in  one  rooment  and  car- 
ried them  over,  —  Uai^liHiakl  at  their  head  carry- 
ing Captain  Forbes  on  his  bock.  This  was  very 
courteooB,  and  worthy  of  chivalrons  times.' 


HEWS  OF  VI 

"  We  were  startled  this  morning,  at  seven  o'clook, 
by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Thipps,  eacksinz  a  telo- 
graphic  despatch  with  the  report,  from  ttie  sixth 
edition  of  the  Sun,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
death  tha  day  before  yesterday,  which  report,  how- 
ever, we  did  not  at  all  b^eve.  Would  to  God  that 
we  had  been  li^t ;  and  that  this  day  had  not  been. 
cruelly  saddened  in  the  afternoon.  ....  We  got  off 
our  poniee,  aud  I  had  just  sat  down  to  ^etcb,  when 
Macken^  returned,  saying  my  watoh  was  saie  at 
home,  and  bringing  letleis:  amongst  them  thera 
was  one  fiom  Lonl  Derby,  which  I  tore  open,  and 
alas  1  it  contained  the  confirmatioii  of  the  fatal 
news :  that  Ei^land's  or  rather  Britain's  pride,  her 

tlory,  her  hero,  the  greatest  man  she  ever  had  pro- 
uced,  was  no  morel  Sad  day  1  Great  and  irrep- 
arable national  loss !  Lord  Derby  enclosed  a  few 
lines  fi^Mn  Lord  Charles  Welleslev,  saying  that  his 
dear  great  lather  had  died  on  'I'Desday  at  three 
o'clock,  after  a  few  hours'  illness  and  no  suSenog. 
God's  will  be  done !  The  day  must  have  come ;  tM 
Duke  was  eighty-three.  It  ia  well  for  him  that  ha 
ku  been  taSen  when  .'^till  in  the  possessitm  of  his 
great  mind,  and  without  a  long  illness,  —  bnt  what 
a  left !  One  cannot  thiuk  of  this  country  withoM 
'  the  Duke,'  —  our  immortal  hero  1  In  him  cen- 
tred almost  every  earthly  honor  a  subject  could 
possess.  His  position  was  the  highest  a  autgeot  ever 
had,  —  above  party,  —  looked  up  to  by  all,  —  re- 
vered by  the  lAole  naUon, —  the  friend  of  the  Sov- 
ereign ;  —  and  ioio  simply  he  carried  these  hononi  I 
With  what  singleness  of  purpose,  nliaC  straighdoi^ 
wardness,  what  courage,  were  all  the  motives  of  hia 
actions  guided.  The  Crown  never  possessed,  —  and 
I  fear  never  triu,  — 10  devoled,  !oynl  and  faithful  a 
subject,  so  stanch  a  suj^iorter  I  To  m  (who  alas  I 
have  kjBt,  now,  so  many  of  our  valued  lati  experi- 
enced frienda,)  hia  loss  ia  irreparabte,  for  his  readi- 
ness to  aid  and  advise,  if  it  could  he  of  use  to  as, 
and  to  overcome  any  and  every  difhculty,  wsa  ut- 
equallcd.  To  Alb^  he  ^owed  the  greatest  kiad- 
neM  and  the  ntmett  confidence.    His  experience  and 
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hie  knowledge  of  the  past  were  so  great,  too :  he 
a  link  which  connected  at  with  bygone  times,  with  the 
U»t  century.    Not  an  eya  will  tie  diy  in  the  whole 


BUILDIXG  A  CAUUf. 

"  This  dny  has  been  a  very  happy,  lucky,  and 
memorable  one  —  our  last!  A  fine  morning.  It 
wfw  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  we  coulil  go  up  to 
the  top  of  Craig  Gowan,  to  see  the  cairn  built,  which 
was  to  commemor.-ite  our  taking  pOBseseion  of  this 
dear  i>lace ;  the  old  cairn  having  l>een  pulled  down. 
We  Eut  off  with  all  the  chiidran,  ladies,  centtemen, 
and  a  few  of  the  servants,  including  Macdonald  and 
Grant,  who  had  not  already  gone  up ;  and  at  the 
Moaa  House,  which  is  half  way,  Mackny  met  us,  and 
preceded  us,  playing,  Duncan  and  Donald  Stewart 
going  before  him,  to  the  highest  point  of  CraJg 
Gowan ;  where  were  asaembltKl  all  the  servants  and 
tenant",  with  their  wives  and  children  and  old  rela- 
tJouE.  All  our  little  friends  were  there ;  Mary  Sy- 
moni  and  Lizzie  Stewart,  the  four  Grants,  and  sev- 
eral othara.  I  then  placed  the  first  stone,  at^er 
which  Albert  laid  one,  then  the  children,  according 
to  their  ages.  All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  placed 
one;  and  then  every  one  came  lisrward  at  once, 
each  person  carrying  a  stone  and  placing  it  on  the 
cairn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  were  there  ;  Mackay 
played  ;  and  whiskey  was  given  to  all.  It  took,  I  am 
sure,  an  hour  building ;  and  whilst  it  was  going  on, 
■ome  mer^  reels  were  danced  on  a  stone  opposite. 
All  the  old  people  (even  the  gardener's  wife  from 
Corbie  Hall,  near  Abcrgeldic),  danced  ;  and  many 
of  the  children,  Mary  Symons  and  Liiiie  Slewart 
especially,  danced  so  nicely;  the  laltcr  with  her 
hair  all  hanging  down.  Poor  dear  old  '  Monk,'  Sir 
Robert  Gordon's  faithful  old  dog,  was  sitting  there 
amonget  us  all.  At  lost,  when  tne  cairn,  which  is, 
I  ^link,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  was  nearly  com- 
[^t«d,  Albert  climbed  np  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
placed  the  last  stone ;  aller  which  three  cheers  were 
given.  It  was  a  gay,  pretty,  and  touching  sight; 
and  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  cry.  The  view  wot  so 
beautiful  over  the  dear  hills ;  the  day  so  fine ;  the 
whole  so  geir.tUhlich.  May  God  blMs  this  place,  and 
allow  0*  yet  to  see  it  and  enjoy  it  many  a  long 
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TnR    BETHOTHAL   OP   1 

"  Oar  dear  Victoria  was  this  day  engaged  to 
Prince  Frt-derick  William  of  Prussia,  who  nad  been 
on  a  visit  to  us  since  the  14tL  He  had  already 
apoken  to  us,  on  the  30th,  of  his  wishes ;  hut  we 
were  uncertain,  on  account  of  her  extreme  youth, 
whether  he  should  speak  to  her  himself,  or  wut  till 
he  came  back  again.  However,  we  felt  it  was  bet- 
ter lie  should  do  so ;  and  during  our  ride  up  Craig- 
no-Ban  this  aflemoon,  he  picked  a  piece  uf  white 
heather,  (the  emblem  of 'cood  luck,')  which  he 
^ve  to  her ;  and  this  enabled  him  to  make  an 
allusion  to  his  hopes  and  wishes,  as  they  rode  down 
Glen  Girnoch,  which  led  to  this  happy  conclu- 


"  I  went  into  a  small  caUn  of  old  Kitty  Kesr*B, 
who  it  eighty-«ix  years  old,  —  quite  erect,  and  who 
welcomM  us  with  a  great  air  of  dignity.  She  sat 
down  and  spun.  I  ^ve  her,  also,  a  warm  petticoat; 
alM  aaid,  '  May  thoXord  ever  attend  ve  and  yours, 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  may  the  Lord  be  a  guide 
•o  ye,  and  keep  ye  from  all  harm.'    She  was  quite 


sun>riBedat  Vicky's  height;  great  interest  is  taken 
in  her.  We  went  on  to  a  cottage  (formerly  Jean 
Gordon's)  to  nsit  old  widow  Symons,  who  is  '  past 
fourscore,'  with  a  nice  rosy  face,  but  was  bent  qoite 
double ;  she  was  most  friendly,  shaking  hands  with 
us  all,  ^kioK  which  was  I,  and  repeating  many  land 
blessings ; '  May  the  Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  and 
with  joy  ;  may  He  ever  be  with  ye  in  thia  world, 
and  when  ye  leave  it.'  To  Vicky,  when  told  iho 
was  going  to  be  married,  she  said,  '  May  tlic  Lord 
be  a  guide  to  ye  in  your  future,  and  may  every  hap- 
piness attend  ye.'  She  was  very  talkative ;  and 
when  I  said  I  boned  to  see  her  amn,  she  cxpresed 
an  expectation  that  '  she  should  1be  called  any  day,' 
and  BO  did  Kitty  Kear."  ....  We  drove  back,  and 
got  out  again  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant  (Grant's  moth- 
er), who  IS  90  tidy  and  clean,  and  to  whoni  1  g«Te 
a  dress  and  handkerchief,  and  she  sntd, '  You  're  too 
kind  tome,  you're  over  kind  to  mc,  ye  civeme  more 
every  year,  and  I  get  older  every  year.  After  talk- 
ing  some  time  with  her,  she  said.  *  I  am  happy  to 
see  ye  looking  so  nice.'  She  bad  tears  in  her  eye*, 
and  speaking  of  Vicky's  going,  B«'d,  "  I  'm  very 
sorry,  and  I  ftiink  she  is  sorry  hersel' ' ;  and,  h«vin^ 
said  she  feared  she  would  not  see  her  (the  Princev) 
again,  said ;  '  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  that,  but  I 
meant  no  harm  :  1  always  say  just  what  I  think,  not 
what  is  fut'  (fit).  Dear  old  lady ;  fhe  is  such  a 
pleasant  person. 


"  I  and  Alice  rode  part  of  the  way,  wkllciDg 
wherever  it  was  very  steep.  Albert  and  Bertie 
walked  the  whole  time,  I  bad  a  little  whiskev  and 
water,  as  the  people  declared  pure  water  would  be 
too  chilling.  We  then  rode  on  without  getting  off 
again,  Albert  talking  so  gayly  with  Grant.  Dpoa 
which  Brown  observed  to  me  in  simple  Higfaland 
phrase, 'It's  very  pleasant  to  walk  with  a  person 
who  is  always  *'  content."  *  Yesterday,  in  speaking 
of  dearest  Albert's  sport,  when  I  observed  he  never 
was  cross  after  bad  luck.  Brown  said,  *  Kvery  one 
on  the  estate  says  there  never  was  so  kind  a  masttt-; 
I  am  sure  our  only  wish  is  to  give  Mtisfactioa.'  I 
s^d,  they  eerbunly  did." 

Later  note  by  the  Queen.  —  "We  were  always 
in  the  habit  of  convening  with  the  Highlanders,  — 
with  whom  one  comes  so  much  in  contact  in  'As 
Highlands.  The  Prince  highly  appreciated  (he 
good  breeding,  simpUcity,  and  intelligence,  wfaii^ 
make  it  so  pleasant  and  even  instructive  to  talk  to 

LOST   IN   TUB     ttlaHLAXDB. 

"  There  were  two  shabby  vehielea,  one  a  kind  of 
barouche,  into  which  Albert  and  I  got.  Lady  Chnrcb- 
ill  and  General  Grey  into  the  other — a  bre«ki 
each  with  a  nur  of  small  and  rather  miser^ite 
horses,  driven  by  a  man  from  the  boa.  Grant  warn 
on  onr  carriage,  and  Brown  on  the  other.  We  had 
cone  BO  far  forty  miles,  at  least  twenty  on  hone- 
back.  We  had  decided  to  call  onrselvcs  Lord  and 
Ladv  Churchill  and  party,  Lady  Churchill  pasm^ 
as  Miss  Spencer,  and  General  Grey  as  Dr.  Grey! 
Brown  once  foi^  this,  and  called  me  '  Yoor 
Majesty'  as  I  was  getting  into  the  carriage;  and 
Grant  on  the  box  once  called  Albert  '  Your  Royal 
Highnc-is';  which  set  us  off  laughing,  but  no  one 
observed  it.  We  had  a  long  three  hours'  drive;  it 
was  six  o'clock  when  we  got  into  the  carriage.  We 
were  soou  out  of  the  wood,  and  came  upon  tb* 
Badenoch  road, — psssing  close  by  Kinrara,  bat  nd- 
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fortunatel}'  not  through  it,  irbjcb  we  ought  to  have 
done.  ItwMverf  beautiful — fine  wooded  hills  — 
the  high  Cairngorm  range,  »nd  Ben  Muich  Dhul 
anibrtunatulr  much  obscured  by  the  miit  on  the  toi 

—  Anil  the  broad  Spey  flowinff  in  the  valley,  will 
cultivated  fields  and  find  trees  l>elo«.  Most  strik 
iDg,  however,  on  our  wholu  long  journey  was  thi 
ntur,  and  to  tne  very  refreshing,  solitude.  Hardly 
•  habitation!  and  hardly  meeting  a  «oul!  Itgradu- 
ally  grew  dark.  We  stopped  at  a  Noall  half-way 
ItouM  for  the  hones  to  take  eome  water ;  and  the 
few  people  about  stared  vacantly  at  the  two  timph 
Tehiclua.  Tlie  mountaiiu  graduallv  disappeared,— 
the  evening  was  mild,  with  a  few  drops  of  rain.  On 
and  ou  vo  went,  till  at  length  we  saw  lights,  and 
drove  through  a  long  and  straggling  '  toun,'  and 
tnmcil  down  a  small  court  to  the  door  ot  the  ii 
Hero  we  got  out  quickly,  —  Lady  Churchill  a  .  . 
General  Grey  not  wuting  for  us.  Wo  went  up  a 
small  stairease,  and  were  shown  to  our  bedrooui  at 
the  top  of  it  —  very  small,  but  clear  —  with  a  large 
fbuT-posl  bed  which  nearly  611e<l  the  whole  room. 
Opposite  was  the  drawin"  and  dining  room  in  one, 

—  very  ti<Iy  and  well-Mied.     Then  came  the  room 

-wbcTQ  Albert  Ur««sed,  which  was  very  small 

Made  ourselves  '  clean  and  tldv,'  and  then  sat  down 
to  our  dinner.  Grant  and  firown  were  to  have 
waited  on  us,  but  were  '  bashful'  and  did  not.  A 
ringleted  woman  did  everything;  and,  when  dinner 
was  over,  removed  the  cloth  and  pUiced  the  bottle 
of  wine  (our  own,  whii'h  we  had  brought)  od  the 
table  with  the  glasses,  which  was  the  old  English 
fashion.  The  clinner  was  very  fair,  and  all  very 
clean:  —  soup,  'hodge-podge,'  mutton-broth  with 
reliables,  whivb  I  clid  not  much  reliab,  fowl  with 
vlute  sauce,  good  roast  lamb,  very  pood  potntoee, 
besides  one  or  two  other  dishes,  which  1  did  not 
taste,  ending  irith  a  good  tart  of  cranberries.  After 
dinner,  I  tned  lo  wnte  part  of  this  accoimt  (hut  the 
talking  round  me  confused  mc),  while  Albert  played 
at '  patience.'  Then  went  away,  to  begin  undress- 
ing, and  it  was  about  half  past  ctcveu  when  we  got 
tobed." 
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"  A  miaty,  rainy  morning.  Uoil  not  slept  very 
soundly.  We  got  up  rather  early,  and  sat  working 
and  reading  in  the  drawing-room  till  ibe  breakfast 
was  ready,  for  which  wo  had  to  wait  some  little 
time.  Good  ten  and  bread  and  butter,  and  somo 
excellent  poniUge.  Jane  Sliackle  (who  was  very 
useful  and  attanuve)  sud  that  they  bad  all  rupped 
together,  namely,  the  two  maids,  and  Grant,  Brown, 
Stewart,  and  Widktr  (who  was  sliU  there),  and 
were  \evy  merry  in  tlic  '  commercial  room.'  The 
people  were  very  amusing  about  us.  The  woman 
caiuc  in  while  they  were  at  their  dinner,  and  said  to 
Grant,  '  Dr.  Grey  wanU  you,"  which  nearly  upset 
the  gravity  of  all  the  otben :  then  thev  told  Jane, 
'Your  lady  gives  no  trouble';  and  Grant  in  the 
morning  called  up  lo  Jane, '  Docs  bis  lordship  want 
me '! '  One  could  look  on  the  street,  which  b  a  very 
long  wide  one,  with  detached  bouses,  from  our 
window-  It  was  perfectly  quiet,  no  one  stirring, 
except  here  and  there  a  man  driving  a  cart,  or  a 
boy  going  along  on  his  errand.  General  Grey 
bought  hinuclf  a  watch  in  a  shop  for  X.2  !  At  Icnetb, 
at  about  tea  minutes  to  ten  o'clock,  we  started  in 
the  same  carriages,  and  the  name  way  .is  yesterday, 
and  drove  up  to  Castle  Grant.  Lord  Seaficld's 
place, —  a  fine  (not  Uighland-lookiug)  park,  ivitli  a 
Tory  plain-lookii^  house,  like  a  factory,  abgut  two 


miles  from  the  town.  It  was  drizzling  almost  the 
whole  time.  We  did  not  get  out,  but  drove  back, 
having  to  pass  through  Grantown  again ;  where 
evidently  "tnc  murder  was  out,'  for  all  the  people 
were  in  the  street,  and  the  landlady  waved  Fer 
pocket-handkcrcbief,  and  tbc  ringleted  maid  (who 
bad  curl-papers  in  the  morning)  waved  a  flag  from 
the  window." 

TUP.   QD  sen's   CI  lues. 

"  While  Brown  was  unpacking  and  arranging 
our  things,  I  spoke  to  him  and  to  Grant,  who  was 
helping,  about  not  having  wailed  on  us  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  at  dinner  la«t  night  and  at 
breakfast,  as  we  bad  wisheil ;  and  Brown  answered, 
be  was  afriiiil  he  should  not  do  it  rightly ;  I  replied, 
we  did  not  wish  to  bave  a  stranger  in  the  room,  and 

they  must  do  so  another  time In  order  to  get  on, 

as  It  was  late,  and  we  had  eight  miles  to  ride,  our 
men,  —  at  least,  Brown  and  two  of  the  otbcn, — 
walked  before  us  at  a  fearful  pace,  so  that  he  had  to 
trot  to  keep  up  at  all.  Grant  rode  frequently  on 
the  deei^pony ;  the  othets  seemed,  however,  a  good 
deal  tired  with  the  two  long  days'  journey,  and 
were  glad  to  get  on  Albert's  or  the  Genera!  a  pony 
to  give  themselves  a  lift;  but  their  willingness, 
readiness,  cheerfulness,  indefaligableness,  aro  very 
admirable,  and  make  tbem  ino^t  delightful  scrvanls. 
As  lor  Grant  and  Brown,  they  are  perfect,  —  dis- 
creet, careful,  intelligent,  attentive,  ever  ready  to 
do  what  is  wanted ;  ami  the  latter,  particularly,  is 
handy  and  willing  to  do  everything  and  anything, 
and  to  overcome  every  dilTiculty,  w^ich  makes  him 
one  of  my  best  ser^'anta  anywhere." 

SnSPKCTKO   TBAVELLEHS. 

"  At  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock  we  reached  the 
small  quiet  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Fettercairn, 
*■"-  ■*.  was  very  small,  —  not  a  creature  stirring,  and 
__oloutatthe  quiet  little  inn,  'liannay  Arms,* 
quite  unobserved,  and  went  at  once  upstairs.  There 
was  a  very  nice  drawing-room,  and  ntnl  to  it  a 
dining-room,  both  very  clean  and  tidy,  —  then  to 
the  IcH  our  bedroom,  which  was  excessively  small, 
but  also  very  clean  and  neat,  and  much  better  fur- 
nished than  at  Grantown.  AUce  bad  a  nice  room, 
the  same  size  as  ours :  then  came  a  mere  morsel  of 
one  (with  a  '  press  bed  ■),  in  which  Albert  dressed  j 
and  then  came  La'ly  Churchill's  bedroom  jait  be- 
yond. Louis  and  General  Grey  had  rooms  in  an 
hotel,  called  '  The  Temperance  Hotel,"  opposite. 
We  dined  at  eight, —  a  yerj"  nice,  clean,  good  din- 
ner. Grant  and  Brown  watted.  They  were  ratiu-r 
nervous,  but  General  Grey  and  Lady  Churchill 
carved,  and  Ibey  bad  only  to  change  the  plates, 
which  Dtown  soon  got  into  the  wav  of  doing.  A 
little  girl  of  the  house  camo  in  lo  help,  —  but  Grant 
lumcabiT  round  to  prevent  her  looking  at  ub!  ITic 
landlord  and  landlady  knew  who  we  were,  but  no 
one  eUe  except  the  coachmnn,  and  they  kept  the 
secret  admirably.  The  evening  being  bright  and 
moonlight  anrl  very  still,  we  all  went  out,  and 
walked  through  the  whole  village,  where  not  « 
creaturo  moved ;  —  through  the  principal  little 
square,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  sort  of  pillar 
or  Town  Cross  on  step?,  and  Louis  road,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  a  proclamation  for  collections  of  chari- 
ties which  was  stuck  on  it.  We  walked  on  along  a 
lane  .1  short  way,  hearing  nothing  whatever,  —  not 
a  leaf  moving,  —  but  the.distant  barking  of  a  dog  ! 
Suddenly  we  heard  a  drum  and  fifes!  We  were  ' 
greatly  alarmed,  fearing  we  had  been  recognized  ; 
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but  Louis  and  General  Grey,  lAo  vent  back,  mw 
nothing  whatever.  StiU,  u  we' walked  slowly  bick, 
we  he^  tlie  noise  &om  time  to  time,  —  and  wben 
we  reaciied  the  ion  door  we  stopped,  and  saw  ns 
men  much  up  with  fiTes  and  a  drain  (not  a  aeatate 
taking  any  notice  of  them),  go  down  the  street  and 
back  agnin.  Grant  and  Brown  were  oat ;  hnt  had 
no  idea  what  it  could  be.  Albert  asked  the  little 
maid,  and  the  answer  was,  'It'i  just  a  band,'  and 
that  it  walked  about  in  this  wa^  twice  a  week. 
How  odd !  It  went  on  playing  some  time  after  we 
got  home.  We  sat  till  half  past  ten  working,  and 
Albert  reading,  —  and  then  retired  to  rest" 


THE   PRDTCS    COSSOKT. 

"We  walked  on  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then 
mounted  our  ponies  a  little  higher  Dp,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded  across  the  other  shoulder  of  the  hill  we 
come  down  vesterday,  —  crossed  the  boggy  part,  and 
came  over  the  Polach  just  as  in  going.  The  mist 
on  the  distant  hills,  Monnt  Keen,  &c.  made  it  feel 
chtllr.  Coming  down  the  peat-road  to  the  Bridge 
of  Mulch,  the  view  of  the  valleys  of  Muich,  Gaim, 
and  Ballater  was  beautiful.  As  we  went  along  I 
talked  frequently  with  good  Grant.  We  found  mr 
dearest  Mather's  sociable,  a  fine  large  one,  which 
she  has  left  to  Albert,  waiting  to  take  ns  back.  It 
made  ma  very  sad,  and  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 
O,  ia  the  midst  of  cheerfulness,  I  feel  to  sad !  But 
being  out  a  great  deal  here  —  and  seeing  new  and 
fine  Bceocry,  does  me  good." 

L^ter  note  by  the  Queen  :  "  Grant  told  me  in 
May,  1862,  that,  when  the  Prince  stopped  behind 
with  him,  looking  at  the  Choils  which  he  intended 
as  a  deei^forest  ibr  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  giving 
his  directions  us  to  the  planting  in  Glen  Muich,  he 
said  to  Grant,  — '  You  and  I  may  be  dead  and  gone 
before  tJiaL'  Jn  less  than  tbr«M  months,  alas!  his 
wwrds  were  verified  as  regards  himself!  He  was 
ever  cheerful,  but  ever  ready  and  prepared." 

A    I.BXTE!T     BUPPEB. 

"It  became  cold  and  windy  mth  occasional  rain. 
At  length,  and  not  till  a  quarter  to  nine,  we  reached 
the  inn  of  Dalwhinnie,  which  stands  by  itself,  away 
{com  any  village.  Here,  again,  tliere  were  a  few 
people  assembled,  and  I  thought  thev  knew  us;  but 
it  seem»  they  did  not,  and  it  was  amy  when  we  ar- 
rived that  one  of  the  maids  recoenizad  me.  She 
had  seen  me  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinbui^h.  We 
went  up  stain;  the  inn  was  much  larger  than  at 
Fettercurn,  but  not  nearly  so  nice  and  cheerful ; 
there  was  a  drawing-room  and  a  dining-room;  and 
we  had  a  very  good-sized  bedroom,  ^bert  hod  a 
dret^ng-room  of  cijual  size.  Mary  Andrews  (who 
was  very  useful  and  efficient)  and  XiOdy  Churchill's 
maid  had  a  room  together,  every  one  being  in  the 
bonge ;  but  unfbrluiutcly  there  was  hardly  anything 
to  eat,  and  there  was  only  tea,  and  two  miserable 
starved  Highland  chickens,  without  any  potatoes! 
No  pudding,  and  no  /ua;  no  little  maid  (the  two 
there  not  wishing  to  come  in),  nor  our  two  people  — 
who  were  wet  and  drying  our  and  their  things 
—  to  wait  onus  1 

"  It  was  not  a  nice  sapper ;  and  the  evening  was 
wet.  As  it  was  late  we  soon  retired  to  rest.  Mary 
andMoxtcd  (Lady  Churchill's  maid)  had  been  din- 
ing below  with  Grant,  Brown,  and  Stewart,  (who 
came,  the  same  as  last  time,  with  the  m^ds)  in  the 
'commercial  room'  at  tlie  foot  of  the  stairs.' 
Thev  hail  only  the  remnants  of  our  two  starved 
chickens  I " 


"  As  we  apiHvacbed  the  city,  ws  sair  peopU 
sti«amiiig  is,  on  foot,  on  honeback,  and  manv  in 
jauntljig-cars.  When  we  reached  Cork  the  Yaay 
agata  ky  alongside,  and  we  received  all  the  mC- 
dresses ;  first,  from  the  Ma^r  and  Corporation  (I 
knighted  the  Mayor  inmedistely  afterwards),  tbra 
from  the  Frotenant  Bishop  and  clergy ;  from  tha 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  clergy ;  frcnn  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  SheritTs,  and  otheirL 
lie  two  Judges,  who  were  holding  their  courts,  also 
eame  on  boaM  in  their  robes.  Aixer  all  this  was 
over  we  lar>ded,  and  walked  some  few  paces  nn  Co 
where  Lord  Baodon's  carriage  was  ready  to  receive 
UB.  The  ladies  went  with  as,  and  Lord  Bandon  and 
the  General  rode  on  each  aide  of  the  carrii^.  Th« 
Mayor  preceded  us,  and  nuuiy  (Lord  Liatowel 
am(»g  Uie  nnmber)  followed  on  horseback  or  in 
carriages.  The  1 2th  Lancers  escorted  us,  and  the 
Peuionen  and  In&ntry  lined  the  streets.  I  cannot 
describe  onr  route,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it 
XoA  two  honrs ;  that  we  drove  through  the  princi- 
pal streets ;  twice  through  some  of  them ;  that  they 
were  densely  crowded,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
triumphal  arches  ;  that  the  beat  and  dust  were 
great ;  that  we  pasted  by  the  new  CoU^e  which  ii 
building,  —  one  of  the  four  which  «rs  ordered  by 
Act  at*  Parliament ;  that  our  reception  was  mart 
enthiKiasdc  ;  and  that  everything  went  off  to  per- 
fection, and  was  very  well  arranged.  Cork  is  not 
at  all  like  an  English  town,  and  looks  rather  fbreigli. 
The  crowd  is  a  noisy,  excitable,  but  very  good-&»- 
mored  one,  running  and  pushing  about,  and  land>- 
ing,  talking,  and  shrieking.  The  beauty  of  tae 
women  is  very  remarkable,  and  struck  ns  much; 
such  beautiful  dork  eyes  aikd  hair,  and  such  fin« 
teeth ;  abnost  every  third  womaii  was  jwetty,  and 
some  remarkablv  so.  Tlwy  wear  no  bonoeta,  and 
generally  long  blue  cloaks :  the  men  are  very  poOT- 
ly,  crflen  raggedly,  drcMed ;  and  manv  wear  bloB 
coats  and  short  breedies  with  bloe  stacKings." 


"  Dublin  is  a  very  fine  city ;  and  Sackville  Street 
and  Merrion  S^juare  are  remarkably  large  and  hand- 
some ;  and  the  Bank,  Trinity  Collie,  Sc.  are  noUe 
buildings.  There  are  no  gat«s  to  the  town,  but  tem- 
porary ones  were  erected  under  an  arch ;  and  here 
we  stopped,  and  the  Mayor  presented  me  the  keys 
with  some  appropriate  words.  At  the  Ittnt  triumptul 
arch  a  poor  httle  dove  was  let  down  into  my  lap, 
with  on  olive-branch  round  its  neck,  alive  and  y^ 
tame.  The  heat  and  dust  were  tremendous.  We 
reached  Phcenix  Park,  which  is  very  extensive,  at 
twelve.  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon  and  all  the 
household  received  ns  at  the  door.  It  it  a  nice  com- 
fortable house,  reminding  us  of  Claremont,  yrith  a 
pretty  terrace^rden  in  front  (laid  out  l^-  Lady 
Normanbr),  and  has  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
Park  and  the  fine  range  <k  the  Wicklow  Bloun- 

t^ns AAer  luncheon  we   walked   out  and 

saw  some  of  the  country  people  dance  jigs,  which 
was  very  amusing.  It  is  qmte  different  from  the 
Scotch  reel ;  not  so  animated,  and  the  steps  differ- 
ent, but  very  drolL  The  people  were  very  poorly 
dressed  in  thick  coats,  and  the  women  in  shawls. 
There  was  one  man  who  was  a  regular  specimen  of 
an  Irishman,  with  his  hat  on  one  ear.  Others  in 
blue  coats,  with  short  breeches  and  blue  stockings. 
There  were  three  old  and  tattered  pipen  playing. 
The  Ii^h  pipe  is  very  different  to  the  Scotch ;  it « 


^ 


into  our  bajve,aad  proceeiled  without  any  standard 
to  the  little  harbor  below  Sl  Michael's  Mount.  Be- 
bind  Sc.  Micrhael'a  Alount  is  the  little  torn  of  Mara- 
zioD,  or  '  Market  Jew,'  trhich  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  Its  name  from  the  Jews  having  in  former  times 
b^ffiekoit  there.  We  disembarked  and  walked  up 
the  Mount  by  a  circiutous  ragged  path  over  rocka 
and  turf,  and  entered  the  old  castle,  which  is  beau- 
lifiilly  kept,  and  intist  he  a  nice  house  to  live  in,  as 
there  are  so  many  good  rooms  in  it.  The  dining. 
room,  made  out  of  the  refectory,  is  very  pretty  ;  it 
is  snrraunJed  by  a  frieze,  representing  aacient 
hunting.  The  chapel  i»  eicessively  cnriou3.  The 
organ  ts  much  famed ;  Albert  played  a  little  on  it, 
and  it  sounded  very  fine.  Below  the  chapel  is  a 
dungeon,  where  some  yean  ago  was  discovered  the 
Bkeleton  of  a  lai^c  man  withont  a  coffin ;  the  en- 
trance is  in  the  floor  of  one  of  the  pews.  Albert 
■went  down  with  Lord  Spencer,  and  afterwards  went 
op  with  bin  and  Sir  James  Clark  (who,  with  Lord 
wimeislon  and  Colonel  Grej',  had  joined  us)  to  the 
tower,  on  tlie  top  of  which  is  '  St.  Michael's  chair,' 
which,  it  is  aaid,  Dctrotbod  cooples  ran  up  to,  and 
whoever  gets  first  into  the  chair  will  have  at  home 
the  government  of  the  house;  and  the  old  house- 
keeper—  a  nice  tidy  old  woman  —  said  many  a 
couple  '  docs  ^o  there ! '  though  Albert  and  Lord 
Spencer  said  it  was  the  awfcwardest  place  possi- 
Ue  to  get  at." 

LAKE  or  nLLARNET. 

"We  rowed  fint  roond  InnisfalleD  Island  and 


iVe  had  a  slight  shower,  which  alamted 
tm  all,  from  the  mist  which  oveiliBog  the  mountains ; 
bet  it  luddmly  cleared  away  and  became  very  fine 
end  very  hot.  At  a  quarter  to  one  we  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  beaatifad  hill  of  Glenat  where  on  a 
Knall  sloping  lawn  there  is  a  very  pretty  little  cot- 
tage. We  walked  about,  though  it  was  overpower' 
ingty  hot,  to  see  some  of  the  B[4endid  views.  The 
tree*  are  beautiful,  —  oak,  birch,  arbutus,  holly,  j'ew, 
—  all  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  intermixed 
with  heather.  The  hills,  rising  abruptly  ijroin  the 
lake,  are  completely  wooded,  which  i^vee  them  a 
difiercnt  character  to  those  in  Scotland,  though  they 
oAen  renunded  me  of  the  dear  Highlands.  We  re- 
iBmed  to  the  Uufe  cottage,  where  the  quantity  of 
nidgeeand  thesm^  of  peat  made  ua  think  of  Alt-na- 

Giwaaach Cloee  to  onr  right  as  we  were 

aoing,  we  stopped  under  the  splt^did  hill  of  ibe 
%^b'i  Neat  to  hear  the  eclto  of  a  bogle ;  the  sound 
of  which,  thongfa  blown  near  by,  was  not  heard.  We 
had  to  g«t  out  near  the  Weir  Bridge  to  let  tiie  emp- 
tj  boat*  be  pulled  np  by  Ike  nten.  'The  son  had  come 


all  kinds  and  shrubs  and  trees, —  all  springing  up 
luxuriantly.  We  entered  our  Uials  and  wentMCK 
the  same  way  we  came,  ailmiring  greatly  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery ;  and  this  time  went  down  the  rapids 
in  the  boat.  Xoboats,  except  our  own,  bad  followed 
us  beyond  the  rspids.  But  below  th<'m  there  was 
ly,  and  the   scene   w.is  very  animated 


The 


Irish  always  give  that  peculiar  shrill  shriek,  —  nnlike 
anything  one  ever  hilars  anywhere  else." 

From   this  volume   of  familiar  journalizing  &e 

Eublic  will  obtain  a  knowledge  of  many  of  those 
ttle  details  of  family  life  which  show  bow  like  the 
royal  house  is  to  otlter  English  bouses.  Thus  they 
will  learn  that  nearly  all  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily are  known  amongst  each  other  by  pet  names. 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  is  called  Vicky,  the 


these  confessions  that,  contrary  to  the  common  belief^ 
the  Queen  was  a  poor  sailor,  generally  ill  at  sea, 
while  the  Prince,  though  not  B  good  sailor,  contrived 
to  keep  pretty  welL 

The  volume  is  inscribed,  "  To  the  dear  memo>7' 
of  him  who  made  the  life  of  the  writer  bright  Mkd 
h^py.- 


LATEST  GHOST-TALK. 

The  persuasion  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
occasionally  revisit  the  scene  of  their  earthly  exist- 
ence u  too  general  to  render  necessary  any  excuse 
for  an  occasional  return  to  the  siihject,  whenever 
■ccurrence  of  some  incident  of  novel  feature,  — 
or  tiie  starting  of  new  theories  of  explanation, — 
give  promise  of  any  profitable  result.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  not  to  advocate  the  doctrine  that 
the  revisitings  just  alluded  to  are  permitted,  but 
simply  to  narrate  two  or  three  additions  to  Ghostly 
Literature. 

Very  few  years  have  passed  since  the  occurrence, 
in  a  busy  thoroughiare  of  busy  London,  of  an  in- 
cident which  it  will  be  better  to  give  in  the  words 
of  the  narrator. 

It  was  on  s  wild  stormy  night  in  the  spring  of 
7,  that  I  was  sitting  before  the  fire  at  my  lodg- 
ings in Street,  with  an  open  book  on  my  knee. 

The  fire  had  burned  very  low,  and  1  had  not  re- 
plenished it )  tor  the  weather,  stormy  ns  it  was,  was 
warm,  and  one  of  the  windows  had  remained,  since 
dinner,  partially  unclosed. 

"  My  sitting-room  was  on  the  third  floor,  —  one 
of  those  queer  old  rooms  that  seem  expressly  adapted 
to  the  occupancy  of  iprites  and  bogies.  The  walls 
were  panelled  to  a  height  of  six  feet  from  the  floor, 
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tbem  to  deeper  and  deeper  dujcness  aa  iti  aliment 
grew  less. 

"  lit  the  ceotre  or  the  apartment  tbere  stood  a 
lai^e  roand  table.  Between  this  and  the  fire  I  aat, 
U  I  have  mentioned,  nith  a  volume  on  my  knee. 
It  waa  npon  the  subject  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
to  say  truth  shoncd  i(n»U  tokens  of  frequent  con- 
sultation. I  had  lapsed  into  meditation,  and  thence 
into  a  state  of  dreamy  aemi-consciousness,  when  mj 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  movement  of  the  door, 
of  which,  from  my  position,  I  commanded  a  view. 
I  saw  it,  through  my  half-cloicd  eyes,  open  slowly 
and  noiselessly,  and  next  moment  a  female  figure 
entered  the  room. 

"  It  was  not  a  very  alanning  apparition,  being 
nothing  more  than  an  extremely  pretty  woman  of 
about  twenty-five,  with  light  brown  hair,  gracefully 
arranged  under  a  bonnet  of  the  ordinary  fashion  of 
the  day.  Her  features  were  perfectly  strange  to 
me.  They  were  regular,  and  ine  would  have  oecn 
altogether  a  very  attractive  penon  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  her  eyea  had  a  strange  unearthly 
expression,  —  a  look  as  of  one  who  had  gaied  on 
thmgs  immortal,  —  perhaps,  to  speak  more  famil- 
iarly, a  look  sacb  as  medical  science  has  described 
as  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  criminals  who  have  been, 
by  some  strange  accident,  torn  from  the  jaws  of 
death  after  the  hangman  had,  to  all  appearance, 
fiuthfully  performed  his  ghastly  ofKce.  I  mj-self 
have  seen  some  similar  expreswon  in  the  faces  of 
men  who  have  endured  awful  peril,  and  have  been, 
by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  rescued  fmm 
destruction  when  the  real  bittemcsi  of  death  had 

"  So  much  was  I  fascinated  by  that  peculiar 
glance,  that  I  sat,  like  one  entranced,  without  power 
of  movement,  my  heart  abne  reminiUng  me,  by  its 
accelerated  boat,  that  I  lived,  and  was  cognizant  of 
what  was  presented  to  my  eyes. 

"  Uy  mysterious  visitor  advanced  to  the  table, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  me,  and  removing 
her  bonnet  with  the  easy  natural  manner  of  one 
coming  home  from  a  walk,  laid  it  on  the  table.  She 
then  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  book  bound  in 
crimson  velvet,  and,  drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
seemed  to  become  abeorbed  m  its  perusal.  In  sit- 
ting down,  she  turned  her  side  to  me ;  and  a  gleam 
from  the  dying  fire  eudden!^  revealed  to  me  a 
ghastly  gaping  wound  in  the  neht  temple,  such  as 
might  have  been  caused  by  a  fall  agwnst  some  sharp 
and  bard  substance. 

"  It  was  now  that  the  conviction  msbed  upon  me 
that  my  silent  visitor  was  not  of  this  world ;  yet  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  experi«iced  any  feeling  akin 
to  constematjon.  Cunoeity  and  interest,  at  all 
events,  were  predominant;  and  I  watched  her 
every  movement  with  almost  breathless  attention. 

"After  I  know  not  what  time  —  probably  some 
tea  minutes  —  patsed  in  this  manner,  the  girl 
seemed  to  become  restless  and  uneasy.  She  glanced 
from  her  book  to  the  door,  —  to  the  window, — to 
the  mantelshelf  (as  though  a  clock  stood  there),  — 
tried  to  resettle  to  her  book,  but  apparently  failed ; 
and,  at  length,  laying  it  down,  mnrmured  to  her- 
self: 'What  in  the  world  can  detain  him?  It  is 
long  past  his  time.' 

■■  She  remaned,  as  it  were,  buried  in  thought  for 
■  few  momenta ;  then,  with  an  audible  sigh,  resumed 
her  reading.  It  did  not  answer,  however.  It  was 
manifest  uat  she  could  not  control  some  anxious 
thought ;  and  now,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  resojntion, 
she  replaced  the  volume  in  her  pocket,  rose,  put  on 


her  bonnet,  and  moved  towards  the  door.  Suddenlv 
Ac  paused,  turned,  approached  the  window,  and, 
seeming  to  raise  it,  gazed  steadfiistly  ouL 

"  Tbe  next  moment,  she  gave  a  violent  start,  and 
appealed  to  gasp  for  breath,  her  clasped  hands  and 
straining  eyeballs  indicating  that  some  terrible  ob- 

^'ect  was  presented  to  hbr  view.  Then,  with  one 
oud,  heart-broken  cry,  she  threw  her  arras  wildly 
above  her  head,  and  cast  herself  from  the  window  I 
"  That  cry  seemed  to  arouse  mo  from  my  trance- 
like  condition.  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  second,  and 
rushed  to  tbe  window.  Had  my  senses  deceived 
me  '/  So  doubt ;  for  it  was  barely  open,  —  as  I  had 
left  it  I  fiung  up  ^he  sash,  and  leaned  forth.  In 
the  street  alTwas  as  nsuat.  The  stream  of  human 
life  passed  uninterruptedly  on.  A  collected  police- 
glanced   stolidly  up  at  my  opening  window. 


and  sauntered  by. 


I  calm^  smokins 
t  a  window  fronting  mine.  It  was  plain  theg  bad 
heard  or  seen  nothing  amiss.  Much  marvelling,  I 
returned  to  my  chair  and  book ;  but  little  enough  of 
tbe  law  of  evidence  found  its  way,  that  evening, 
into  my  disturbed  brain. 

"  The  next  day  I  took  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing confidentially  to  my  landlady.  Uad  anything 
of  an  unusual  nature  been  seen  in  that  house  be- 
fore ?  The  worthy  woman  hesitated.  Why  did  I  ask 
that  ?  I  told  her  all ;  and,  moved  by  a  sudden  im- 
puke,  inquired  if  aay  calamity  had  occurred  in 
those  apartments  which  might,  to  some  .minds, 
accoant  for  tbe  strange  appearance  I  had  witnessed. 

"  With  a  Lttle  prising,  the  woman  informed  me 
that,  just  a  year  before,  a  tragical  incident  had  oc- 
curred there.  A  young  couple  had  occupied  the 
rooms  on  the  third  floor.  The  lady  was  very  pretty, 
with  light  brown  hair,  and  was  tenderly  attaclied  to 
her  young  mate,  who  was  a  clerk  in  someone  of  th« 
large  city  offices. 

•I  One  day  she  returned  from  her  walk  as  usual, 
and,  fearing  she  was  late,  ran  hastily  up,  half  ex- 
pecting to  find  her  husband  awaiting  her.  He  bad 
not.  arrived,  however ;  and,  having  thrown  aside 
her  bonnet,  and  set  the  room  in  order,  she  siU:  down 
beside  tbe  fire,  and  strove  to  forget  her  impatience 
in  the  perusal  of  a  book  which  George  had  that  day 

S resented  to  her.  XNnner-time  came,  and  te^^ime, 
ut  no  Geoige.  Dreading  she  knew  not  what,  the 
poor  girl  at  ust  ran  to  the  window,  determined  to 
keep  watch  until  he  arrived.  For  some  time  she 
bad  been  noticed  leaning  motiordeas  over  the  win- 
dowsill.  But  a  new  object  attracted  Uie  attention 
of  those  who  watched  her.  A  stretcher  was  boma 
up  the  street,  npon  which  lay  a  crushed  distorted 
corpse.  It  was  tiie  young  husband.  Ho  had  fallen 
from  a  steamer's  deck,  and  been  crushed  and 
drowned  between  the  boat  and  pier.  As  they  halt- 
ed at  the  door  which  he  had  qwtted  in  bealUi  and 
mirth  that  morning,  a  piercing  shriek  alarmed  the 
whole  street  The  young  wi&w  had  fiung  heraelf 
from  the  window.  Her  head  struck  the  curbstone- 
She  was  killed  on  tbe  spot" 

A  ghcatiy  appearance,  under  nmilar  condittoaa, 
was  witnessed  by  the  aunt  of  a  lady  now  resident  in 
London,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  Canada. 
She  was  about  fifteen,  healthy  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  gifted  willi  a  remaikably  clear  intelligence* 
While  sitting,  in  broad  day,  beneath  a  cberry-bree 
whose  branches  overhung  a  paling  at  ri^t  angles 
to  ber  seat,  she  saw  a  yooi^  girl  come  tripping 
along  the  paling.  In  wDodenns  how  she  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  her  footing,  the  laay  noticed  that  Iter 
tiny  feet  wen  encased  m  high-lieeled  rod  mnrocoo 
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Bllppeis.  Her  dress  was  of  olil  fashion,  coDsietJDg 
partly  of  tbe  then  obsolete  "  ndgligd  "  Bad  a  long 
blae  scarf.  Arrived  beneath  the  tree,  tbe  visionary 
figai«  unwound  the  Kiuf,  secured  one  end  to  an 
orerhanKiDg  bough,  made  a  loop  at  the  other,  and, 
slippngit  over  her  head,  Icapetl  from  the  paling ! 
On  witnessing  this,  the  young  seer  fainted  away. 

Subsequent  inquiry  proved  that,  at  a  period  not 
lens  than  sixty  years  before,  a  girl  named  Caroline 
Waldslein,  daughter  of  a  foitner  proprietor  of  the 
estati!,  having  been  jilted  by  ber  lover,  put  an  end 
to  ber  life  at  tlie  spot  and  in  the  manner  depicted 
id  th«  Tision. 

Instaneea  of  the  wamine  dreati),  involving  minute 
partieular^,  ponesa  a  certain  inteiest.    Here  is  a  re- 

Tlie  father  of  a  friend  of  tic  writer,  an  old  Pen- 
insular officer  —  ho  CDmniaoded  hi»  regiment  at 
Waterloo  —  was  residing,  not  Ions  since,  about 
twelve  miles  from  London,  in  a  direction  where, 
Mntoge  to  ray,  no  railway  passed  sufficiently  near 
to  materially  accelerate  tbe  journey  to  town.  One 
moTTiing  the  Culonel  found,  among  tbe  letlersawait- 
iag  him  on  the  breakfast-table,  an  application  from 
>  Iriendof  his,  who  was  engaged  in  some  business 
of  a  fluctuating  and  speculative  character,  earnestly 
nequetting  the  loan  of  a  bundreil  pounds.  The 
wnl«rreiided  in  Wimpole  Street,  where  the  Colonel 
bad  oflen  partaken  of  his  friend's  hospitality-  Un- 
willing to  refuse  such  an  appeal,  he  instantly  trana- 
initteirby  post,  a  check  for  the  required  amount 

On  tbe  succeeding  nijrht,  bia  eldest  daughter 
dreamed  that  the  applicant  had  sustained  a  reverse 
of  so  crippling  a  nature,  that  insolvency  was  inevi- 
table, and  her  father's  money  was  consequently  lost. 
So  deep  was  tbe  impression  thns  unexpecteilly  sug- 
paled  to  her  mind,  that  the  young  lady  lell  her 
bed,  and,  going  straight  to  her  mother's  room,  com- 
iHiinicated  ber  dream.  Tier  sleepy  parent  merely 
remonstrated,  and  sent  her  away.  But  a  second 
time  camo  back  the  disturbing  dream,  and  with  an 
mgrv  force  that  sent  her  a  second  time  to  her  moth- 
er's bende.  Once  more  —  but  with  soothing  and 
gentleness  —  Miss  Margaret  was  dismissed  to  her 
repose.  However,  about  four  in  the  morning,  the 
drelun  recurred  for  the  ihird  time,  and  now  the 
young  lady  fiurly  got  up,  dresfcd  herself,  and  ap- 
pealed to  ber  &Uier,  declaring  that  she  would  not 
attempt  to' sleep  again,  until  the  truth  of  what  she 
now  believed  to  be  a  warning  riunild  be  investigated. 
Tlw  Colonel's  interest  and  curiosity  were  aroused. 
He  ordered  his  carriage  at  half  past  six,  and,  taking 
hts  daughter  with  him,  started  for  Wimpde  StrceL 

The  traveller?  knew  the  habits  of  their  fi-ienil. 
He  never  quitted  his  bedroom  till  nine  o'clock,  and 
when,  a  little  before  that  hour,  they  were  ushered 
into  bis  brcakfast'parlor,  the  morning's  letters  lay 
be«ide  bis  plate.  Among  them,  the  Colonel  rec- 
ngniicil  bis  own,  which,  under  tbe  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  and  the  presnng  instances  of  his  daughter. 
the  gallant  officer  felt  |ustified  in  abstracting,  and 
placing  in  his  pocket.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
master  of  the  bouse,  tbe  visitor  explained,  and  with 
perfect  truth,  that  he  bad  come  thus  early  to  town 
pnrpoFely  to  exprers  his  very  sincere  regret  that 
'     .,   eqiially  tincontrollable   and   unfbre- 
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to  which  the  poor  Colonel's  loan  would  have  been 
as  a  drop  in  a  well  I  Who  will  deny  that  here  was 
a  dream  fairly  worth  a  hundred  pounds  ? 
,  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  lovers  of  unexplained 
marveb  to  learn  that  the  number  of  bouses  wanting 
flcah-and-blood  tenants,  because  they  are  supposed 
to  be  preoccupied  by  beings  of  a  diffurenl  mould, 
by  no  means  diminishes.  Tbere  is  a  spot,  —  a  very 
pretty  spot,  too,  —  and  highly  accessible  to  travel- 
lers, in  which  there  is  a  very  colony  of  such  dwell- 
ings (to  use  the  language  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
district,  a  "  perfect  nest  of  ghosts  "),  albeit  its  name, 
to  ^tisfv  editorial  scruples,  must  be  suppressed.  It 
might  else  bavo  been  discovered,  with  consummate 
case,  in  the  page  of  Bradehaw.  A  brief  residence 
in  that  favored  precinct  would  satisfy  the  most  in- 
credulous that  Uiere  are  mysteries  that  bafile  his 
philosophy.  There  is  another  spot,  —  let  us  hope 
that  we  arc  successfully  workiiig  to  windward  of  tlio 
law  of  de&mation,  in  mentioning  that  it  is  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Bath,  —  which  boasts  of  two  hand- 
some country-seats,  each  possessed  of  a  traditionary 
ghost.  'Xhe  following,  relating  to  one  of  these 
houses,  which  wc  shall  designate  Barton  Hall,  is 
perfectly  true,  and  occurred  but  a  short  time  Eincc, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  two  young  ladies, 
sisters,  from  whom  the  narrative  is  derived.  They 
had  retired  to  tbe  chamber  occupied  by  both,  and 
the  elder  sister  was  already  in  bed.  The  younger 
was  kneeling  before  the  hre.  The  door  opened 
softly,  and  a  woman,  entering,  crossed  the  apart- 
ment, and  bent  down  before  a  cheat  of  drawcn),  as 
if  intending  to  open  the  lower  one.  Thinking  it 
was  one  of  the  muds,  the  young  lady  who  was  in 
bod  accosted  her :  "  Is  that  yoti,  blary  ?  What  are 
you  looking  for  tbere  ?  " 

Her  sister,  who  was  beside  the  fire,  had  risen  to 
her  feet,  and  turned  towards  the  woman.  In  the 
act,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and,  stsiggering  back, 
ftJI  half  fainting  on  the  bed.  The  other  sprang  up, 
and  followed  the  intruder,  who  seemed  to  retreat 
quickly  into  an  adjoining  drening-rocm.  The 
young  lady  ent«red.     It  was  empty. 

Returning  to  her  sister,  tbo  Letter,  who  had 
recovered  &om  her  consternation,  explained  the 
cause  of  her  outcry.  The  woman,  in  turning  to 
meet  her,  display^  a  human  countenance,  but 
devoid  of  eyes. 

The  neighboring  rewlencc,  Jervis  House,  is  a 
building  some  two  centuries  old,  and  stands  in 
rather  e.ttensive  gronndt,  having,  moreover,  a  targe 
ornamental  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small 
island,  without  trees.  A  gentleman  who  was  on  a 
visit  for  the  first  time  at  Jervis  lloase,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  observed  to  bis  host  at  breakfast :  "  I  see 
there  ii  no  bridge-communication  with  your  little 

"  I  thought,  too,  you  told  me  you  had  at  present 

o  boat  on  the  lake  ?  " 

"  Nor  have  I,"  replied  his  &iend.  *'  Why  V  " 
'■  How  then  do  ladies  effect  the  jMBgage  V  "  . 
The  host  hesitated. 

"  Ladies  1 "  he  repeated.     "  Do  you  mean  —  " 
"  I  mean,  my  ^oi  friend,  that  1  noticed  a  lady 

'alking  on  the  island,  this  morning,  so  early,  that  1 
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L.  L.,  one  of  the  be«t  and  boldest  memben  of  tbe 
funoiis  Midlandshire  bant,  ytas  killed  by  his  hone 
filing  with  him  at  s  leap.  He  left  a  widow  and 
one  dai^ter,  a  ■»ery  lovely  giri.  Mr.  h.'t  estate, 
however,  paned  to  amalebeir,  —  a  distant  coun'n, 
-^and  Mrs.  L.  and  her  daughter  determined  to 
take  np  tbeir  abode  on  the  Continent. 

Afler  a  Bhort  sojoaro  to  Fans,  they  proceeded  to 
Tours,  travelling,  trom  preference,  by  the  posting- 
road,  until,  one  evening  the  picturesque  aspect  of  a 
little  hamlet,  overiookea  by  a  fine  chltean,  induced 
them  to  halt  there  for  the  night.  They  were  in- 
formed by  tbe  landlord  of  tbe  rustic  inn,  that  the 
gray-walled  mansion  to  the  south  was  the  property 
of  Monsieur  Gaapard,  a  widower,  who  desired  to 
dispose  of  it,  and,  meanwhile,  resided  abont  a 
league  frora  the  house.  Next  raoniing  Mrs.  L.  and 
her  dangbter  pi«ed  tome  hours  esplorinir  the 
venerable  mansion,  and  roamii^  in  iU  noble  but 
neglected  gardens,  until  thej-  arrived  at  tbe  concln- 
sion  that  nothine  could  ponibly  please  them  better. 
A  propmal  was  forthwitn  addrened  to  tbe  proprie- 
tOT.  No  difficulties  ensued,  and  tbe  ladies  were 
quickly  installed  in  thrar  new  possession,  as  well  as, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  good  graces  of  Mooueur  Gas- 
pard  himself,  for  he  paid  them  frequent  vints,  and 
speedily  established  himself  on  the  footing  of  an 
intimate  fHend. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents, 
having,  moreover  the  art  to  turn  them  to  advantage, 
and  it  was  not  very  long  before  Monsieur  Gaspard 
became  tbe  declared  suitor  of  Ada  L. 

One  peculiarity  be  possessed,  which  had  soon 
attracted  Mn.  L.'s  notice  ;  a  lial^lity  to  sudden  fits 
of  gloom  and  abstraction,  against  which  he  mani- 
fesUy  strove  in  Tain.  These,  however,  it  ii  true, 
were  not  of  frequent  ocearrence;  and,  with  this 
single  exception,  all  went  merrily  as  that  marriage- 
bell,  which,  in  about  a  fortnight,  vras  to  celebrate 
the  DnioQ  of  the  affianced  pair.  For  Monsieur  Gas- 
pard was  an  ardent  lorer,  and  gave  his  mistreas  no 
peam  until  be  had  secured  an  early  day.  One 
night  Ada,  fatigued  with  a  walk  lomewbat  longer 
than  commoui  withdrew  early  to  her  chamber,  a 
lofty,  spacious  apartment,  with  furniture  of  oak  and 
ebony,  and  bavms  a  large  old  wardrobe  directly 
&cing  the  bed.  Sue  was  awakened  by  soiinds  like 
the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress ;  and,  to  her  amazement, 
saw  a  young  lady,  richly  attired  in  the  £ubion  of 
a  past  period,  cross  the  room,  and  disai^war,  aa  it 
seemed,  into  tbe  closed  wardrobe. 

The  vision  had  passed  so  suddenly,  that  the  yomig 
lady  had  no  difhculty  in  persuading  henelf  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dream,  or  one  of  tboee  im- 
presaioiu,soreat  in^pearance,that  frequently  visit 
us  on  tbe  conlnea  of  actual  sleep.  When,  however, 
on  tbe  next  nicht,  a  precisely  similar  incident  re- 
curred, and  still  more,  when  the  third  night  pre- 
sented the  same  image.  Miss  L.'s  alarm  and  dismay 
were  fully  aroused.  On  this  last  occaaion  she  had 
taken  her  mmd  to  sleep  with  ber,  and  it  was  the 
loud  scream  of  the  latter  that  awakened  her,  in  time 
to  notice  the  repeating  figure. 

Cautioning  tbe  servant  to  be  silent  on  the  matter. 
Miss  T>.  commnnicated  the  circnmslance  to  her  moth- 
er. Workmen  were  sent  for  to  examine  and  remore 
the  wardrt^,  when,  at  the  back,  was  found  a  small 
door.  This,  beinz  forced  open,  reveled  a  narrow 
flight  of  stairs,  which  conducted  tbe  searchers  to  a 
liMe  vault-like  chamber.  In  one  comer  Uy  a  heap  of 
.  moth-eaten  clothe*, andotherobjecta,whichanearer 
scrutiny  proved  to  be  the  renuunaof  a  hnmaa  boing, 


of  which  little  more  than  the  skeleton  was  left.  A 
rin^  and  a  locket  were  also  (bund,  and  these,  at  tbe 
police  inquiry  wblch  succeeded,  tended  to  the  iilen- 
tification  of  the  remains  as  Oioae  of  a  beautiful  giri 
of  the  village,  who,  five  yeara  before,  had,  as  it  was 
supposed,  quitted  her  home  with  a  young  soldier 
who  had  been  seen  in  the  nei^borhood. 

Monsieur  Gaspard  was  placed  under  surveillance ; 
but  even  this  cautious  step  sufficed.  His  coa.<cieQce 
had  long  tormented  him.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  seduced  and  murdered  tbe  g^rl ;  but  under 
what  precise  circumstances  was  never  rerealeil,  ex- 
cept to  his  confessor.  He  was  found  guilty,  but  not 
executed,  —  passing  the  remainder  of  his  miserable 
life  in  the  condition,  woise  than  death,  of  a  pi ' 
in  tbe  galleys,  without  hope  of  pardon. 


THE  ORGAN  NUISANCE. 
not  without  some  reluctance  that  we  are 
called  upon  once  more  to  raise  a  protest  against  the 
old' grievance  of  barrel-organs.  We  bad  imagined, 
with  most  other  people,  that  the  gathering  storm  of 
public  indicnatjoa  which  found  vent  in  Mr.  Bass's 
Bill  was  really  powerfiil  enough  to  do  away  with  the 
nuisance ;  and  we  were  glad  to  hear  no  more  of 
tboee  pathetic  complwnts  which  exposed  ui  to  tbe 
ridicnlo  of  foreign  nations  whose  Govemmenta  weni 
capable  of  recognizmg  the  fact  that  tbe  people  whom 
they  protected  had  ears.  If  any  Londoner  vbona 
Providence  has  blessed  with  a  nervous  s^tem  able 
'-  resist  the  attacks  of  street-ornns  fancies  that  the 
grievance  is  in  any  way  abated,  let  him  ask  any  man 
of  his  acquaintance  who  is  cursed  with  a  leaser  ca- 

gici^  of  endurance.  He  will  be  faJd  that  Mr.  Bass's 
ill  IS  practically  inoperative.  To  say  that  ym. 
all  times  drive  away  fiom  your  door  a  persisb- 
ent  OT^n-grinder  by  calling  in  tbe  lud  of  the  police 
is  a  consolation  similar  to  that  which  offers  the  bap~ 
py  privileges  of  the  Divorce  Court  at  a  certain  fig- 
ure to  a  man  who  baa  not  a  farthing.  The  orgaa- 
grinder,  fh»m  a  wide  experience,  knows  well  how 
matters  stand.  He  knows  that  he  is  master  of  th« 
ituation.  He  knows  that  he  may  be  inflicting  tor- 
ure  on  your  invalid  wife,  or  interrupting  yon  in 
yonr  woric,  or  aggravating  yonr  headache,  and  that 
there  is  no  pdicemah  within  hdf  a  mile.  He  stands 
and  grins  when  you  order  him  to  move  on.  If,  in 
a  moment  of  exasperation,  you  go  tbe  extremity  of 
pulling  on  your  boots  and  issuing  out  through  rain 
r  snow  to  seek  a  pcdiceman,  he  has  time  to  decamp 
dozen  times  before  you  can  summon  the  guardian 
of  the  peace  from  bis  anng  shelter  down  s 


.is  last  resource  knows  bow  invariably  it  fails, 
chances  are  that  yon  hunt  up  and  down  for 
an  hour,  and  return,  wet  and  di^nsted,  to  find 
this  grinning  demon  still  outraging  beavea  and  earth 
with  his  abMninable  and  slangy  tunes. 

But  even  if  it  were  alwaj-s  poaiibte  to  procure 
the  policeman  by  going  out  and  seeking  for  him, 
why  should  any  man  be  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
clumsy  means  of  self-defence  ?  Why  should  we  Etve 
that  leniency  t«  German  bands  which  is  denied  toem 
in  their  own  country  i  Is  it  that  the  burgomasteni 
of  German  towns  have,  as  a  class,  a  mcM«  delicate 
ear  than  our  mayors  and  provosts,  that  they  swe^ 
the  streets  of  these  discordant  companies  of  flabbjr- 
faeed  youths,  who  have  grown  their  hair  until  the^ 
reaemble  die  theatrical  representative  of  the  Hei- 
delberg stDdent  of  thirty  year*  ago  ?    Why  should 


-^ 
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bree  dozen  organi  all  ptftjing  at  once, 
tgree  to  aoj  comproniM,  so  that  tbis  in- 
noiie  be  ban  uhed  from  our  tboronghfam. 
pttjment  of  a  penny  obtained  each  ireelc 
y  houseboliler  in  London, — and  diere  are 
wbolden  who  expend  considerably  larger 
una  ia  tlie  eflbrt  to  tAittuu  reaMmaole 
]  qniel;,  —  we  conld  raise  a  fund  in  order 
Ibe  organ^grindeis  to  some  remote  and  in- 
placB,  such  03  the  neighborbood  of  tbe 
powdeixtorei,  we  feel  confident  that  Lon- 


rally  would  have  cause  to  reioiee 
"  '''      ''    '      s  appeal  to  t 


I  tbe 


Failing  that,  i 
rbo  are  «o  particular  to  see  that  orange- 
uid  matcb-Tendora  "more  on."  If  they 
wish  to  bribe  the  pren,  now  b  their  only 
Half  the  jonmalistB  in  England  will  be 
to  wink  at  any  peccadilloes  whtcb  may  be 
1  by  the  petty  executants  of  the  Inw,  if 
their  masters  combine  to  banish  this  per- 
'htmare  of  fawiid  eonnds. 


laoon  01  journalists,  tney  were  ratner  r 
than  otberwitej  but  bow  about  all  kinds  of  int«1- 
betua)  labor?  We  prwnppose  a  snperbnman  pow- 
er of  concentration  in  tlie  mathematician,  the  an- 

wiA  his  studies  while  tbe  organ^demon  th^  with- 
out, and  feel  no  temporary  annoyance  or  irritation. 
And  i*  it  to  be  believed  that  the  net);hbon  of  such 
persons  are  actually  fond  of  tbe  nnnble  and  shriek 
of  that  hideous  instrument?  Hare  they  not  music 
of  their  own  at  their  finii^era*  end  ?  Here  and  there 
»  maid-serrant  may  hold  up  a  sickly  fiu^ed  and  jel- 
ly finj^ered  child  at  the  area  window,  and  the  un- 
fortunate creatuK  is  suppoted  to  enjoy  tbe  pande- 
monium of  noises  which  has  suddenly  been  opened 
in  the  quiet  square.  Sorely,  however,  there  are 
sufficient  toys  in  the  market  to  satisfy  the*  mental 
needoof  tbe  pretty  darling,  and  prevent  intellectual 
men  bein^  eobjected  to  a  tyranny  of  infants.  In 
short,  the  law  ou"ht  not  to  connive  at  the  existence 
of  a  nuisance  which,  in  any  other  form,  would  be 


There  ia 


T  the  evil  but  that  wliich  i 


adopted  abroad,  —  the  absolute  abolil 
noiic.  If  we  must  have  peripatetic  bands,  let  them 
aaemble  in  snch  places  as  are  the  usual  resort  of 
ehiM[«n,  —  Kennington  Park,  Batteisea  Park, 
Regent's  Park,  Islington  Green,  and  so  forth,  —  and 
there  let  them  blow  and  bray  antil  their  tympana 
"  '         '  '  '4  rei  is  bed  by  the 

)  or  three 


bait.     If  the  only  open-air  ci 
Englkh  people  :  ' ' 


e  the  combination  of  t' 


%= 


^  8  beard  at  the  same  I 
let  tkem  have  some  pubbc  gardei 
enjoy  the  losary,  not  with  two  a 


!,  by  all 
where  they  may 

■  three,  but  with 


TWO  DUMB  SATIRISTS, 
land,  when  tbe  woi^ing^lawes  are  disut- 
h  fteir  lords  and  govemon,  they  call  a 
a  IVafalgar  Square,  and,  amid  much  hoot- 
resolutions.    In  France,  if  the  government 
they  raise  barricades ;  if  it  be  strong,  tbey 
.  to  their  discontent  in  songi ;  tbe  short, 
ngrammatic  stanzas  of  Stranger,  I>^an- 
jadand,  which  are  printed  no  one  knows 
id    cin^lated    nobody   knows   how,  but 
>ite  of  gendarmes  and  police,  make  their 
hamiaeci  by  day  and  sung  by  nij;ht,  and 
kc   loud  and   very  unwelcome   echoca  at 
I  Germany,  the  workmen  are  of  very  much 
grun  as  the  English ;  when  ar^ieveil,  they 
call  meeiingi,  with  tiiis  dmerence,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  hooting,  [hey  aif^e,  and,  in  place  of  vot- 
ing resolutions,  separate  at  bitter  variance,  bavrng 
totAlly  disagreed  upon  all  the  points  in  discnsaion. 
At  Rome,  —  of  which  we  have  heanl  so  much  of  late, 
and  of  which  wa  shall  hear  so  much  more   before 
that  unhappy  papal  question  be  settled,  —  at  Rome 
tbe  descendants  of  the  Julii,  of  the  (iracchi,  of  the 


Kienzts,  have  a  peculiar  and  altogether  indigenous 
line  known  their  feeling :  they  compose 
panijitinadea,  that  ii,  lampoons  which  they  a 


way  of  makinc 


their  statue  Paaqoino,  ami  satiric  dialogues  sup- 
posed tA  take  place  between  this  same  Posquino  and 
a  fellow-statue  nicknamed  Marforio. 

What  are  these  two  ?  Un^e  timnina  f  And 
whence  so  great  a  fanie  that  for  three  centuries  and 
more,  all  visitor?  to  Rome  have  askeil  to  see  Pas- 
qniBO,  have  heard  of  his  sayings,  have  laughed 
at  his  jokes,  and  have  only  wondired  as  to  wheth- 
er bo  or  his  compeer  Marforio  were  tbe  greater 
wag. 

"  In  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  lived  a  youni*  tailor  of  great  clever- 
ness and  renown,  irttose  shop  was  situate  in  the 
Pasionc,  and  whose  name  was  Maestro  Pasquino. 
This  tailor  made  clothes  for  a  great  many  people 
at  court ;  be  employed  a  large  number  of  workmen 
and  spoke  fearlessly  and  lively  with  them  upon  all 
that  happened  in  town.  Pope,  cardinals,  nobles,  alt 
in  turn  weie  mocked,  praised,  censured,  accor<)in^ 
as  their  actions  deserved,  by  this  merry  man  and 
his  appTenticei ;  but  a*  the  epigrams  nttered  were 
those  of  plebeian  mouths  and  spoken  in  a  vulgar 
tongue,  it  never  occurred  to  aoy  one  to  take  ven- 
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le  of  tbem,  or  Ii 


t  tha  tailor 


i&= 


^hen,  tJiei«ibre,  inj  noblenuo,  or  doctor,  w  other 
coQBiderable  penooaga  niihed  toreUta  an  injuTiani 
anecdote  apon  some  one  in  power,  Faequiao  ftnd  hit 
men  were  quoted  as  the  authore,  and  ao  mads  ta 
serve  ai  shields  agitiiiBt  the  wnth  and  vindictire- 
neti  of  the  offended.  Hence  it  becams  cuatomaiy, 
and,  ao  to  say,  proverbial,  to  attribute  to  Maestro 
Pisquino  all  the  lampoons  and  satires  that 
daily  bruited  upon  tke  impolitic  and  unpopular 
measures  of  the  court,  as  also  upon  the  vices  of  the 
preUt«B  and  ministeta.  But  Pwquino  died,  and 
with  bim  full  the  veil  which  for  a  long  time  had  hid- 
den from  the  pontifical  police  the  prudent  criticisms 
of  the  Roman  people ;  it  was  only  for  a  time,  bow- 
ever.  In  front  of  the  caustic  tailor's  shop  was  a 
stone  which  in  the  rainv  seasons,  served  Fasquino's 
customers  fijr  cnxsing  the  gutter  that  flowed  Wore 
hit  door.  Some  woriimea  who  were  levelling  the 
Via  Fasione  took  up  this  stone,  and  it  tunied  out 
to  be  the  back  of  an  antique  statue  of  marble, 
part  mutilated.  They  liftea  it,  and  leaned  it  against 
the  Famphili  Palace  opposite  the  shop,  and  the 
pie  at  once  gave  it  the  name  of  rasquino. 
coQrtierB  aod  poets  (Ud  not  let  slip  this  occasio 
once  more  veiling  their  satires  under  this  consecrat- 
ed name:  tbcy  endowed  the  statue  with  the  sharp 
biting  character  of  the  tailor,  and  ascribed  to  it  all 
the  jokes  tbey  thought  good  to  publish.  At  the 
same  time,  they  took  care  that  thcee  lampoons  should 
retain  the  unvarnished  style  of  people  without  edu- 
cation, and,  without  being  less. witty  or  subtie,  be 
couL-bed  in  phbeian  language.  Thus  it  cnme  that 
soon  P.tsquino  was  daily  covered  with  a  thousand 
concetti  which  have  since  taken  the  name  of  piu- 
qu'innda." 

Thus  speaks  an  old  ItaUan  vrritcr,  Antonio 
Bitrotti ;  and  what  he  says  is  true,  for  it  is  con- 
firmed  by  other  wntera  of  the  same  date.  It  waa  in 
the  year  1503  that  the  sUtue  of  Fasquino  was  dis- 
covered near  one  of  the  entrances  rf  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  of  Alexander  Sevems.  Its  apparition 
causeil  a  ereat  stir  amongst  antiquaries,  for,  as  the 
statue  bad  but  half  its  legs,  no  arms,  and  no  dis- 
tinctive insignia  about  it,  Ibere  was  great  difficulty 
in  determining  fur  what  it  could  have  been  intended. 
Some  said  it  was  a  Fighting  Gladiator,  some  a  Hei^ 
cules,  others  an  Ajax,  and  others,  again,  a  Fatroclns 
bearing  up  a  Mcnelaus,  because  beside  the  statue 
bad  been  discovered  another  trunk,  which,  tn  all 
seeming,  had  been  formerly  grouped  with  it  This 
second  trunk,  by  the  way,  was  bought  in  li)69  for 
five  hundred  crowns  by  Cosmo  of  Medici,  who  had 
I  Kome  to  receive  the  ducal  crown  of 
Tuscany ;  and  it  stood  for  a  long  time  at  Piorencc 
oppo>iite  a  statue  found  at  the  same  period  near  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

The  Fasquino  began  to  be  appreciated  as  a  work 
of  great  artistic  ment  very  soon  after  its  discovery. 
reputation  increased  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
d  tlie  sculptor  and  architect  Demino  valaed  it  as 
superior  to  the  most  celebrated  extant  productions 
of  antiquity,  not  excepting  the  Laocoon  ond  tbe 
torso  of  the  Belvedere.  It  is  even  related  that  a 
German  nobleman,  having  asked  of  him  which  he 
thought  the  finest  statue  in  Borne,  Bemino  answered 
unhesitatingly  that  it  was  Fasquino,  a  reply  which 
so  much  astonished  the  stranger,  that  be  made 
np  his  miod  be  was  bdng  trifled  with,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  restrained  from  pnKeeding  to 

Up  to  K91,  tbis  mutilated  trank,  which  liorenzo 


Scoti  termed  jeetiQgly  the  "son  of  Momns  and 
Satire,"  remained  in  its  place  near  the  FamphiH 
Palace.  Tbis  mansion  then  made  way  for  the  new 
constructions  of  the  Orsiiu  Palace,  the  which,  sooo 
changing  its  name,  assumed  the  title  of  Palazzo 
Fasquino.    It  b  there  that  the  statue  stands  now, 

Paaquinu  has  more  than  once  had  the  honor  of 
being  rhymed  to  by  poets.  Here  is  the  translation 
—  as  literal  as  possible  —  of  some  versea  addreaed 
to  tbis  last  representative  of  Boman  Uberty  by  the 
famous  John  Michael  Siloa :  — 


Fasquino  was  not  always,  however,  made  to  do  doty 
as  a  mere  buffixin ;  at  times,  bo  was  selected  to  be 
the  interpreter  of  popular  joy,  ou  the  occasion  of 
the  political  or  mihtary  succesHes  achieved  by  tbe 
govern  ment  Under  such  circumstances,  they 
dressed  him  up  in  a  costume  apwopriate  to  the 
words  he  was  supposed  to  atter.  Thus,  on  the  13th 
December,  1591),  at  the  moment  when  tbe  newly 
elected  Gregory  XIV.  was  going  in  stale  to  the 
Chureh  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  be  saw  Fasquino 


'itha 


gilt  helmet  In  his  right  band  was  a  drawn  snori, 
and  in  the  letl  a  pair  of  scales,  a  cornucopia,  and 
three  loaves,  emblems  of  what  the  Bomaos  always 
hoped  to  find  on  the  accession  of  a  new  pontiff, — 
that  is,  justice  and  plenty.  Tbe  three  loaves,  how- 
h.id  a  distinct  and  special  ugnificstion,  for 
ifiering  from  famine  at  that  time ;  and 


Gregory  XIV.,  to  solemnize  his  election  had,  out  of 
his  own  purse,  supplied  all  the  markets  vrith  bread, 
that  was  being  sold  at  a  third   below  the   usual 


a  gilt  sheU  by  silver  dolphins.     Tbis  allegorical 

riliou  was  completed  by  the  family  escutcheon 
Famphili  (tbe  name  of  the  new-pope),  and 
a  hyperbolical  inscnptiou  set  forth  the  (;lory  that 
the  new  pontiff  had  already  acquired  before  bis 
election.  The  admirers  of  Fasquino  :vere  amazed 
to  see  the  roiling  satirist  become,  of  a  sudden,  a 
flatterer. 

Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Paul  HI.,  Paul  IV.,  and 
Gregory  XII.  ail  underwent  tbe  lash  of  Fasqajno's 
■  ! ;  but  it  was  the  famous  and  terrible  Sixtus  V. 
was  most  frequently  and  most  tartly  pasqii in- 
aded.  His  iron  etubbomneaa  and  brutal  severity 
the  causes  of  tbis  ;  be  was  a  strange  man  lor  a 
priest,  and  Rome  groaned  under  him  very  much  ae 
England  did  under  Henry  VIIL,  and  France  under 
Cardinal  Richelieu. 

I  one  occasion  be  had  ordered  a  new  fast  : 
Marforio  (of  whom  we  shall  speak  preaontiy)  here- 
upon asked  Fasquino  in  honor  of  what  saint  this 
edict  had  been  published.  "  It  is  in  honor  of  tbe 
new  tax,"  answered  Fasquino ;  "  the  Romans  having 
no  longer   anything    to  eat,  the  supreme   councU 
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«ty." 


0  foKe  tiiem  t 


tna  V.  — a  sort  of  BtToi 
<  wajr  —  hnd  a  great  mania  for  building ;  and  of  all 
the  tbingi  he  meet  loved  to  build,  ^e  fint  were 
fountains.  It  was  he  who  erected  the  fountain  of 
Monte  Carallo  and  the  Footana  Felice.  Faiqatno 
parodied  tlie  inscription,  "  Potuifex  nummus," 
placed  upon  all  these  canstructiooi,  and  made  of  it 
"  Foati/tj:  tiKLciinui "  (^rcat  builder  of  fountains). 

A  lotdier  of  the  Swiss  papal  guard  havini^  once, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter,  alruck  a  Spanish 
ni^lcmnn  with  his  balbeid,the  Lttter  in  indiffnation 
r«turuud  the  blow  with  his  stick,  but  so  ronghl}i'tbat 
the  Swiss  died  of  the  wound  the  same  morning. 
The  pope  at  once  sent  to  the  governor  of  Rome, 
and  told  him  that  he  expected  to  see  justice  done 
that  very  afternoon,  "  before  I  sit  down  to  dinner," 
be  added,  "  and  I  Intend  dining  early."  The  Spanibb 
ambassador  and  four  cardinals  siiortly  after  arrived 
at  the  Vatican  to  eua  for  the  pardon  of  the  calprit 
on  the  ground  of  the  provocation  he  had  received  ; 
but  Siitus  was  indexible.  ■'  Grant  at  least.  Holy 
Father,"  then  asked  tho  mnbsssador,  "  that  the  un- 
happy man  be  beheaded  and  not  haueed,  for  he  is 
of  gentle  blood."  "  He  shall  be  hanged,  he  shall  be 
banged,"  cried  the  pope  ;  "  btit  if  the  ahame  of  this 
mode  of  death  can  in  any  way  be  alleviated  bvmy 
attendance  at  the  execution,  tho  man  shall  (fie  in 
ray  presence."  The  gibbet  wm  accordingly  erected 
in  front  of  the  pontifical  windows.  Sixtus  V.  came 
out  upon  the  balcony,  witnessed  without  wincing 
the  whole  of  the  levolting  ecenc;  and  when  it  was 
over,  said  grimly  to  his  attendants:  "And  now 
bring  me  to  eat ;  this  act  of  justice  has  given  me  an 
apiwtite." 

The  next  day,  Marforio  asked  of  Pasquino 
whither  he  nai  harrying,  thus  loaded  with  gibbets, 
whceb,  whips,  and  Axee.  "  O,  it 's  nothing,"  an- 
swered Pasquino;  "1  am  only  carrying  a  slew  to 
stimulate  the  Holy  Father's  appetite." 

On<'e,  however,  Pasquino  gave  pr^se  to  this 
terrific  pope,  and  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

Si:itii!(,  u  one  may  remember,  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Cordelien.  A  chapter  of  the  order  having 
been  convoked  during  his  reign,  he  consented  to 
appi'ar  at  it;  eat  in  the  convent  refectory,  and 
drank  with  bis  old  companions  to  the  health  of  their 
patron,  St  Francis.  When  the  chapter  was  over, 
Sixtu^  ordered  that,  two  days  aft«r,  the  monks 
should  come  to  the  Vatican  to  kiss  fai>  feet,  and  each 
Mk  him  a  fiiTOT.  At  this,  the  joy  of  the  Cordeliers 
WM  delirious;  for  tho  next  tbrty^eight  boura  they 
were  be>ide  themselves ;  the  other  monastic  orders, 
apprised  of  what  nas  to  take  place,  growled  with 
jealousy;  and  evn  the  cardinals  thenuelves,  who 
were  not  overkM»aed  with  papal  favors  bit  their  lips 
whh  envy,  and  felt  by  no  means  disposed  to  langh, 
when  Pasquino  observed  that  hitherto  he  had. 
anpired  t<)  be  a  cardinal,  but  that  now  he  should  go 
anil  order  the  cowl  of  a  Cordelier. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Sixtus  V.  appeared  on  his 
throne  with  his  tiara  upon  his  head,  and  sarroonded 
by  a  dense  crowd  of  cardinals  and  courtiers,  all 
burning  to  sec  the  strange  sight  of  a  distribution 
of  six  hundred  fnvors.  For  there  were  six  hundred 
monks,  and  all  came  up  one  atler  another,  each  as 
he  pasFcd  kimiog  tho  pontiff's  foot,  and  then  utter- 
ing his  request.  One  asked  for  two  cells  in  his  con- 
vent, and  for  emancipation  from  mooastic  regu- 
lations; othersksked  for  pensions,  abbeys,  bisbopnct, 


and  even  cardinals'  hats.  A  great  many  merely 
requested  permission  to  leave  tho  convent;  and  a 
few  quarrelsome  and  vindic^ve  monks  asked  for 
bulls  of  cxoommunication  against  tbcar  personal 
enemies.  Not  one  of  the  six  hundred  but  petitioned 
to  some  selfish  end,  until  at  last,  —  solitary  c  recep- 
tion,—  there  came  an  old  friar  who  reminded  the 
pc^e  that  the  monastery  had  often  suffered  from 
drought  of  water,  and  bogged  him  in  consequence 
to  erect  a  fountain  there.  Profoundly  di^tisted 
with  them  all,  Sixtus  then  called  tbem  back,  and 
after  a  speech  of  bitter  invective  gainst  the  folly 
and  worldlinesa  of  their  wishes,  sent  tbem  in- 
dividually and  collectively  about  their  buuncss.  To 
the  old  friar  alone,  he  spoke  with  benevolence : 
"  You,  my  friend,"  he  swd,  "  you  have  thought  of 

Sur  brothers  whilst  thinking  of  yourself :  you  shall 
ve  your  fountain,  and  you  shaU  also  have  a  bene- 
See  which  has  just  become  vacant  in  one  of  the  city 
churches."  Pasquino,  delighted,  remarked  that 
nothing  was  so  pleasing  to  him  as  to  see  six  hun- 
dred foxes  caught  in  the  same  trap. 

Sixtus,  brutal  as  he  usually  wss,  yet  put  up  as  a 
rule  with  the  jokes  and  criticisms  ol*  Pasquino.  On 
one  occasion  only  did  he  aeek  revenge.  He  had  a 
sister,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  named  Camilla 
Peretti ;  but  amongst  outer  loose  things  that  were 
said  of  her,  it  was  reported  that,  at  the  time  when 
her  brother  had  been  a  poor  raouk,  she  had  washed 
linen  to  cam  her  living.  One  morning,  Pasquino 
appeared  with  a  very  dirty  shirt  on.  "  Hollo !" 
exclaimed  Marforio ;  "  why  such  unclean  Ijuen, 
Pasquino?"  "  I  have  no  laundress,"  was  Ihc  piteous 
answer,  "  ever  since  the  pope  has  made  a  princess 
of  mine.'  After  useless  endeavors  to  discover  the 
author  of  this  pitilcisjoke,  Sixtus  olTercd  a  thousand 
crowns  and  a  promise  that  the  culprit's  life  would 
be  spared,  if  he  would  give  himself  up  at  once. 
Tempted  out  of  prudence  by  the  maenitude  of  tiie 
reward,  the  author  revealed  bimseir  "  You  Aall 
not  be  hanged,"  said  the  pope  to  him  in  fiiry,  "and 
you  shall  have  your  reward  too ;  but  we  are  going 
to  pluck  out  your  tongue,  and  to  cut  off  your 
bands,  to  teach  you  bow  to  moderate  yourself 
for  the  future"  —  and  this  inhuman  order  was  exc- 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  the  whole  or  even 
the  principal  of  Pasqnino's  innumerable  concetti; 
for  every  day  and  every  hour  something  new  was 
written,  carved,  or  chalked  upon  bis  pedestal.  If 
politics!  topics  failed,  there  were  always  social 
scandals  ana  gossipings  in  plenty ;  and  it  was  not 
only  the  rich  and  poweriiil  who  dreaded  his  sting. 
Adrian  VI.  at  last  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying 
this  dumb  but  talkative  critic.  "  What ! "  ho  crieii, 
"  we  know  well  enough  how  to  gag  men  in  this  i-ity, 
and  shall  we  find  no  means  of  silencing  a  block  of 
marble  ?  and  he  gave  orders  to  throw  Pasquino  into 
the  Tiber;  but  a  courtier  induced  him  to  change 
his  ^ind  by  this  adroit  reflection,  that  if  Pasquino 
were  destroyed,  another  would  soon  take  his  place, 
his  name,  and  his  reputation  for  wa^j^ry.  "  One 
can  kill  flesh,  your  holiness,  but  not  stone,"  he  aild- 
ed ;  and  so  Pasquino  was.spared.  For  a  tJme,  bow- 
ever,  ho  became  more  prudent,  and,  for  a  while, 
even  silent ;  but  on  being  asked  the  reason  of  this 
by  Marforio,  be  replied  riirewdly ;  "  It  is  useless  to 
criticiite  just  now,  tor  all  the  doings  of  our  pope  are 
so  bad  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  self^ltires  enough 
in  themselves." 

A  few  words  now  about  Marforio.  Like  his  com- 
peer Pasquino,  he  has  only  his  trtink,  and  arulueolo- 
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ipsta  itiU  wcoder  vb«tlier  lie  wm  muat  for  «  Jnoi- 
tO',  a  Ncptune,ui  OceamH,  a  Vcrtqmnna,  oribf  the 
Bbine,  tba  Dambe,  Ao  Tigru,  or  the  Tiber,  '  His 
name  t£  UkSmo  oomea  6ikdIw  haTinc  been  fijund 
.  near  tbe  Fonuu  of  Uan.  It  wm  in  tne  nxteenth 
centmj  that  he  «■«  diKorered  ekwe  I7  the  areh  of 
Sepdmng  Seversi,  whilst  «xc»Tatiotu  wen  being 
made  in  the  Foront. 

At  a  woA  of  art,  Marfbrio  i«  scaiealy  tnierior  to 
Paaqnino.  In  Report  (rf*  thii  aamtion,  one  may 
qnoU  the  opinion  of  Vaaaii.  the  celebrated  artitt 
and  writer,  who  uji  that  Mufoiio  CMi  rival  the 
itatuea  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Nile  at  the  BelTedere, 
at  abo  those  of  the  well-known  gianis  oa  the 
Monte  CaTallo.  Frederico  Zuccan  also  Mja  that 
Marfbrio  is  one  of  the  fincBt  models  of  loiuptBTa] 

The  dialognea  betwvea  HarJorio  and  Pasqnino 
bad  a  BtBch  greater  influence  than  one  migbt  mp- 
Mae  npon  the  condnot  of  the  uoUes  and  prelates  of 
Bome.  If  the  fear  nt  satire  did  not  poeitiTelj  pre- 
vent them  from  aeliiig  tU,itat  allevcntamade  them 
careful  to  keep  a  Teil  npon  their  nusdotnga.  In  a 
book  of  MonsignoT  Sohba  di  Caatiffliouc,  pubiished 
in  the  last  centiuy.  and  entitled  "Mannal  of  Gea- 
tlemanlike  virtaes,' as  we  should  bbj,  —  it  is  writ- 
ten :  "  Trj  and  be  TirtDaaa,  O  noblemen,  in  ordo' 
to  stop  the  tangoes  of  thoee  two  Bhaip  old  Somaaa, 
come  originallj'  fittm  Carrara,  —  TW»»toj  Faaqnino 
mad  Uaater  Hwrforiok" 

In  I80S  when  the  French  troops  entered  Rome 
to  MrriaoB  it,  sAer  the  imprisonment  hy  Napoleon 
of  Khs  VII.,  Pasqaino  aeked  Marforio  whether  the 
French  were  not  •  heid  at  brigands.  On  the  next 
day  Harfiirio  answend :  "  Buont^arte  "  (tbe  better 
part  of  them,  —  baona-parte'). 

When  the  Oaribaldiaaa  invaded  the  Papal  States, 
Pasquino  remarked  that  Cardinal  AntonelU  was 
packing  ap  lua  trunks,' and  asked  whetber  it  was 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  shot.  "  No,"  replied 
Uarforio,  "  bnt  be  is  in  a  bine  friaht  of  MenoUi "  — 
Ueaotlj  is  the  name  of  Garibaldi's  son,  bnt  it  also 


MR  MATTHEW  MORGAN. 
Ahohs  the  maaf  journals  recentlj  started  to 
compete  with  Punch  for  public  bvor,  one,  and  one 
only,  has  attained  a  success  which  is  not  ezclosvety 
-  of  t1«  tiU.  Fnn  sells,  and  in  illwtrattons  —  the  old 
wonl  "  cuts  "  deecribea  them  better  —  are  freqnent- 
Ij  homoroui,  tho^^h  always  badly  execat«di  but 
we  donbt  if  any  caricature  in  Fan  has  lived  a  week 
in  the  public  memory,  or  has  ever  been  carefully 
kept  by  a  collector  of  pictorial  satire.  The  cartoons 
in  tbe  Tomahawk  will  be  kept  This  stranf^e  little 
paper,  of  nbich  the  first  vtrinme  now  lies  bdbre  na, 
IS  popnlariy  supposed  to  owe  its  lucGcn  to  tbe  start- 
ling eSvct  of  some  attacks  npc«  the  Royal  Family, 
attacks  which,  in  one  instance  at  least,  seem  to  us 
to  pass  the  broad  limits  assigned  to  pctorial  carica- 
ture; but  the  popular  view  is  not  altogether  juat 
Those  attacks,  we  dare  say,  sold  the  paper ;  but  it 
is  not  for  them  that  educated  men  are  likely  to 
preserve  volumei  of  tbe  Tomahawk,  but  for  a  mnch 
worthier  reason.  The  conductors  of  the  p^Mr,  dis- 
daining the  smaller  drawings  ridiculing  or  portray- 
ing social  life  and  manners  which  helped  to  make 
the  fortune  of  Punch,  throw  their  whole  strength 
into  a,  ainele  large  "  cartoon,"  colored  after  a  rough 
but  effective  fas£on  in  a  sin^e  tint,  usually,  when 
the  subject  is  ghasUy,  of  a  light  gr«ea.    For  this 


cartoon  they  have  been  faicfcy  eso^  to  seeiir«  an 
artist  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
draws  these  picbirea,  and  painia  magnificent  scenery 
for  Covent  Garden ;  but  of  wbose  &tnre  reputation, 
as  a  Juvenal  of  the  brush,  we  entertain  verj  little 
doubt.  Not  Ibr  years  has  one  peculiarity  of  the 
national,  or  rather  of  tbe  Teutonic  character,  its 
habit  of  usii^  Utter  or  even  ghastly  humor  to 
express  a  latent  nge,  fixtnd  so  uequate  an  expo- 


genins,  a  tendency,  whenever  he  is  not  depicting 
Feniaai,  to  nse  his  humor  at  au  e^oucnt  of  [ntj 
rather  than 

chaTacteristic  weftpon.  Nobody  lays  of  lus  dnw- 
gs,  "  What  a  bmtal  force  there  is  there  !  "  which 
what  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  inclined  to  say  of 
Mr,  Morgan's,  and  tbe  tenth  would  say,  bnt  that  he 
perceives  dimly  tbe  [uresence  of  somethiii^  higher 
than  mere  Ibrce,  d  a  poetic  imagination,  which  sug- 
gests to  us,  who,  we  repeat,  never  saw  Mr.  Morgan's 
name  except  cd  these  drawings,  the  presence  of 
true  poetic  genius.  It  was  not  a  men  caricaturist 
who  drew  tut  extraordinary  pictun  in  the  issue  cf 
9th  November,  and  ordered  toe  printer  to  color  it 
I  the  precise  tint  of  the  Egyptian  doert  at  sunrise, 
tint  which  is  daitened  by  the  black  Una  of  the 
ei^raviog  till  tbe  brown  blackness  characteristic  of 
tbe  desert  in  holf-lighta  is  given  aa  if  by  the  bruah. 
Seated  aa  Memaon,  with  al«ady,  statue-like  and 
onljr  halfeeelng  eyea,  Napt^erai  —  so  marvelloaBlv 
cancatnred  that  the  latent  dignity  of  his  fJMW,  wfaicD 
is  patent  to  til  who  have  teen  him,  bnt  i»  wholly 
absent  fium  bia   photographs,   comes  fairiy  t   ' 


iteadiitstly  the  rismg  of  the 
eagle,  with  outstretched  beak,  lon^ 
body,  —  a   French   eagle,   so   to  speak. 


of  w 


An 


gle,  with  outstretched  beak,  long  wing,  and  thin 


from  his  knee,  while  myriads  of  aimed  men,  throng- 
ing in  eajier  supplication,  wait  for  the  music,  the 
clarion  c^,  which  is  to  come  as  tike  first  ray  strikes 
on  that  immovable  head.  Ihe  greatest  poet  in 
Europe  might  be  proud  to  have  described  her  tibm- 
tion  m  that  weird  metaphor.  So  strong  is  the  effect 
of  the  picture,  of  its  mere  force,  that  laboren,  to 
whtKn  MemnoQ  is  as  Bameees,  stand  before  tbe  shop- 
fronts  grunting  the  admiration  their  superiors  ex- 
press in  words. 

There  is  more  hatred  nod  len  poetry,  more  of  di- 
rect bludgeoning  in  another  anti-Bonapartist  jae- 
ture,  called  "  In  the  Bosom  of  his  Family,"  in  which 
Napoleon,  weary  and  sad,  gaxes  on  his  Uncle's 
shade,  his  cousin  Beichatadt's  ci^n,  and  bis  own 
wan  child,  who  sita  npon  the  lid  as  if  it  were  a  pleas- 
ant resting-place  from  life.  There  is  cruelty  in  that 
deacn,  not  redeemed,  as  in  another, — Napoleon  » 
Macbeth  gazing  on  Maximilian's  shade,  and  ex- 
claimic^,  "  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it,"  —  by  a 
patent  political  justice,  or,  as  in  the  best  of  all,  by 
genuine  poetic  leeling.  In  this  sketch,  the  only  one 
of  Mr.  Moi^nn's  altogether  over  the  popular  head. 
Napoleon,  attired  as  a  sailor,  kneels  on  deck  in  pas- 
sionate despair  above  the  slain  "  albatron,"  the  fre&. 
dom  of  Bmae,  while  shadows  beckon  him  to  his 
doom,  and  the  empre  ship  goes  on  worked  only  by 
the  Dead.  Blake  need  not  have  disdaine<l,  and 
ponld  not  have  disdained,  the  authorship  of  that 
sketch,  wretchedly  careless  and  nofiaished  as  some 
of  its  details  are.  These  are  all  designs  more  or  leas 
savage,  inspired  by  hatred,  real  or  pootic ;  and  so  is 
the  ghastly  pictuie  "Fancy  and  Fact,"  where  the 
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Enfrlbh  poor  u  GasrdikDB  describe  them,  and  the 
Er.glish  poor  »s  they  tre,  are  depicted  in  horrible 
contrast.  There  are  a  doEen  Poor  Law  Reports 
that,  pUte,  irith  its  Gctiom  in  the  centre,  the  old  m' 
carefully  fed  and  waited  on,  the  death-bed  carefully 
tended;  and  its  ronghlj  mi^eated  roalities,  the  old 
paapen  mowing  over  gmel,  boya  and  ol<l  men  break- 
ing naarfl,  a  madman  yelling,  a  Miipialen  drown- 
ing, a  seduced  girl  with  her  baby  flying  from  the 
policeman  nnder  the  pitilem  rain  to  drawn  the  child, 
the  conrict  fainting  at  the  cianlc,  both  sexes  pigged 
togetheron  thecbeap  lodging-boose  mat.  Mr.Moi^ 
ffat  most  be  coiucioua  of  richee  in  bis  imagination 
wli«in  he  fills  the  cap  eo  fnlL 

It  teems  m  if  aomethii^  weird,  ghostly,  or  ghastly 
was  neeeiBary  to  wake  HIt.  Morgan's  imagination,  as 
if  be  Dsed  a  skeleton  instead  of  a  la^  figure ;  for  ' 
die  most  genuinely  comic  drawing  in  the  voliin' 
Ur.  IKsracU  appears  as  Hamlet,  gracing  a  skull 
marked  "Party,'  in  his  hand,  and  declfuminj 
"Alas,  poor  YcwickT"  over  bis  dead  faction.  H 
cannot  fait  a  folly  as  it  flies,  but  makes  the  flirt  put 
death  on  her  cheek  with  her  rouge,  and  ridicules 
Alpine  elubmen  by  painting  the  climber  sliding 
down  the  side  of  a  Racier  with  Dcatli  clotlied  as  a 
guide  before  bim.  "Move  on,"  says  the  policeman 
CO  the  fainting  tramp,  and  the  policeman  is  Death; 
while  the  artist  characteristically  omits  what  Ten- 
^id  would  have  added,  a  hint  of  the  brighter  region 
to  which  the  wretched  sufferer  may  ac   "  moving 


wantini;,  —  "The  Snob  on  His  Travels" — is  the 
mint  conventional  and  poor  in  the  entire  series. 
Mr.  Uorgan  does  not,  we  imagine,  profess  or  fuel 
much  popnUr  sympathy,  —  at  least  if  we  ntay  judge 

from  tho  unfair  though  powerful  attack  on  tlie  penny 
inas  as  the  gigantic  muckraker,  who  rakes  and 
nkes  without  ever  lifting  his  head  for  the  crown 
Truth  oAen  him ;  the  wonderful  array  of  heads  in 


,  the  powerful  sketch 
phant  in  "  Vea  Poptdi,"  —  a  "  Rough  "  as  Justice 
■eigfaing  the  snake  against  the  owl,  deliberating,  we 
nesnoie,  if  knave  or  fool  sh^l  kick  the  beam,  and 
De  elevated  to  power ;  and  we  miss  from  his  draw- 
ing? that  mAnam  of  pathos,  that  tCDdemen  of  the 
inner  sonl,  which  is  never  absent  &oni  tme  humor. 
It  mar  come  out  hereafW,  and  meanwhile  It  is 
nmething  for  London  to  have  in  a  cheap  paper  Ihc 
walk  of  an  artist  who  dares  rely  on  bis  own  genius 
and  the  lat«nt  poetry  of  the  multitude,  dan«  teach 
them  that  if  there  is  a  comic  side  to  ev«rjr  incident, 
there  is  also  a  terrible  one ;  that,  as  in  hu  own  pic- 
tare  of  the  "  Jnggeraant  of  tie  Tnrf,"  the  postilion 
of  the  pleasure  IMrtr  is  often  Death.  The  conduc- 
tan  of  tbe  Toroaiiawtt  ibonld  bo  wary  in  their  work, 
fiw  the^  hare  a  powerihl  engine  in  tneir  bands. 
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It  is  not  often  that  tbe  magazine  poetry  of  a 
mondi — or  of  a  rear  rither,  lor  tbat  matter — is 
dcaervirH;  of  mnen  attention.  As  a  rule,  nobody 
IhinkE  cf  reading  it.  It  makes  its  appearance  as  a 
meie  matter  of  form,  to  show  that  the  editor  ac- 
knowledges  tbe  existence  of  tbat  branch  of  litera- 
ture, or  to  serve  a*  the  rowMi  d'ttre  of  a  slovenly 
ei^nving  of  an  intereatiii^kMikinK  young  lady.  It 
will  scMofn  scan  satisAetonly,  um  when  it  does,  it 
is  geomlly  more  or  tea  nninleQi^le.  Even  when 
the  ibjHcsaadthjthmaneametiBDd  tbe  sotgect- 


'  matter  not  absolotely  meaningless,  it  is  wont  to  be 
diSuse  and  watery  and  conventional  to  a  degree- 
Mast  of  our  poets  have  long  ago  despaired  of  mngo- 
zioe  verse,  though  from  time  to  time  one  bolder 
than  the  rest  msikea  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  re- 
deem it  firom  the,  natural  death  which  it  is  so 
slowly  but  surely  dj'ing.  On  such  occasions  the 
rarity  of  the  event  inTests   It  with  an  importance 

Never  perhaps  has  mediocrity  held  a  more  nndis- 
putcd  sway  in  this  department  of  our  literature  dian 
during  tbe  past  year.  But  when  things  arc  at  their 
worst,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  mend.  TIic  general 
obscurity  was,  it  appears,  after  all,  only  the  forerun- 
ner of  an  illumination  unprecedented  in  past  yean. 
Lavish  ordeis  had  been  given  by  the  conductors  of 
several  of  our  m^zines,  and  the  new  year  was  to 
be  ushered  in  with  a  grand  display  of  aU  the  avail- 
able talent.  The  editor  of  Good  Words  was  partio- 
ularly  enterprising.  Not  content  with  the  unwont- 
ed attraction  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Ecce 
Homo,  he  engaged  the  services  of  Meesrs.  Tenny- 
son, Macdonald,  and  Kingsley  for  his  January,  and 
Miss  Ingelow  for  bis  Christmas,  numbers.  Mr.  Dal- 
las followed  suit,  and  advertised  the  leading  singer 
as  about  to  appear  for  one  occasion  only  in  Once  a 
Week.  Not  to  be  surpassed  in  condescension,  Mr. 
Swinburne  kindly  consented  to  perform  in  the 
FortniEbtly  Review,  and  Miss  Rossettt  in  the  Argo- 

Sllh-.  Browning  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  were 
e  only  stara  of  any  eminence  who  persistently  re- 
fused to  shine.  Considering  how  seldom  it  is  that  an 
occasion  arises  for  placing  in  contrast  the  perform- 
ances of  so  many  of  our  leading  contemporary 
bards,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  their  ]m>dnc- 
tions  in  detail. 

Mr.  Tennyson  comes  first,  alike  fW)m  his  seniority, 
his  ofRcial  position,  and  liis  intrinsic  merits.  What- 
ever he  wntej  will  be  sure  to  be  read  by  everybody, 
and  everybody  will  be  equally  certain  to  give  his  or 
her  opinion  concerning  it.  And  it  will  no  doubt 
excite  absorbing  interest  and  indignation  in  the 
bosoms  of  innomerabte  young  ladies  to  hear  that  lost 
December  our  great  poet  received,  along  with  bis 
Christmas  bills,  a  ppiteful  and  probably  impudent 
letter  from  a  jealous  rival.  Whatever  may  be  the 
view  token  by  Mr.  Tennyson's  more  mature  ad- 
mirers regarding  tiie  lilarary  value  of  the  costly 
trifle  which  he  has  written  upon  the  oocasion,  few  of 
his  younger  readers  will  find  him  at  any  time  more 
interesting  than  when  he  is  lotting  them  into  the 
secret  of  the  annoyances  incident  to  his  hi^h  posi- 
tion. To  get  bold  of  any  scrap  of  news,  however 
kll,  Hoarding  the  private  affairs  of  so  great  a  man, 
■  pleasure  closely  analogous  to  tbat  derived 


from  a  perusal  of  tho  Court  CirCMlar.  It  is  eertainlv 
rather  tantalieing  to  be  admitted  only  to  a  half 
confidence.     Curiosity  is  awakened-    Has  Mr.  Tup- 


committed  this  grave  impropriety,  or  Mr.  Swiit- 
Dume  ?  Did  tbe  Poet  Close  so  far  fbrget  himself, 
or  was  it  Mr.  Buchanan  ?  Whoever  the  culprit 
was,  nothing  can  be  more  unezceptlonably  proper 
than  the  tone  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  reply.  Ttioi^  the 
incident  seems  rather  a  stranee  one  to  make  capital 
out  of,  it  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  no  course 
was  BO  likely  thorooghly  to  mortify  his  oSending 
brother  astlnis  oetentatioasly  to  foivive  him  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  resize  a  consider- 
able sun  by  die  prooeM. 

If  it  wei«  not  oa^eroiu  to  vox  tbe  poet's  mind 
widi  his  sMIow  wit,  an  irresponsible  and  indolent 
reviewer  might  be  inclined  to  sn^eat  that  Ur. 


^ 
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Tennyson'a  concluding  stanza  might  have  been  im 
proved  by  a  few  more  tnonthi'  camul  elabontion : 


In  the  "  Victim,"  the  lonjiest  and  by  far  tbe  best  of 
the  two  poema,  a  pretty  story  is  prettily  told,  with  all 
tlie  dainty,  airy  execution  irbich  ie  inseparable  from 
Itr.  Tunnysa:i'i<  style  wlien  he  is  treating  a  subject 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  In  clearness  of 
viaioD,  and  "  the  sweetness  and  light "  on  which 
Mr.  Arnold  is  «o  gr«at,  he  is,  as  everybody  knows 
by  this  time,  unapproachable  when  telling  a  little 
tale   which   poweases   any   appreciable   amount  of 

EDJnt  and  human  interest    Tho  following  it,  per- 
[ip3,  as  picturesque  as  any  of  the  six  stanzas :  — 


yfi  -Che  prlHtbuoil  mi 


Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Ave  atque  Yale,"  in  memory 
of  Charles  Baudelaire,  a  congenial  subject  for  his 
muse,  is  the  most  ambitious  of  the  contributions  to 
the  poetical  literature  of  the  month.  In  it  tliere  is 
abundant  material  to  feed  the  admiration  and  dis- 
like of  bis  friends  and  enemies.  Both  might  quote 
lines  and  stanzas  which,  taken  by  themselves,  would 
seem  to  iustilV  widely  diverse  verdicts.  His  faults 
are  now  m  all  men's  inouths,  and  it  has  becoinu  a 
superfluous  task  to  point  them  out  No  justification 
for  some  of  them  is  in  any  way  possible,  most  es- 
pecially for  tboae  which  consist  in  the  monotonous 
repetitions  of  certain  epithets  and  similes.  In  this 
poeoi,  however,  he  shows  more  self-eontrol  than 
usual;  and  a  nearer  approach  to  sustained  thought 
and  calm  reQection  than  has  lately  been  discem^le 
in  his  efforts  accompanies  the  invariable  vi^or  and 
rtcbncas  of  his  expression.  One  stanza,  which  con- 
tains his  verdict  on  the  French  poet,  will  perhaps  in 
after  years  be  quoted  of  its  writer :  — 


"  For  ipvinf  ot  Ml  ucRd  imtiirth,  a 


Mr.  JJacdonald  follows  with  some  tbousbtful  and 
well-executed  verses  on  the  "  Turn  of  uie  Year," 
elaboTDtinft  and  giving  a  new  rendering  of  the  some- 
what threadbare  comparison  between  the  waking  up 
of  the  earth  in  spring  and  that  of  the  soul  in  a  fu- 
ture existence.  'The  form  strikes  one  as  being  rather 
superior  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Macdonald,  however, 
possesses  the  pleasant  peculiarity  of  never  seeming 
to  writti  at  high  pressure.  There  is  a  pervading  air 
of  serenity  alnut  bis  vene  which  is  in  itwlf  refresh- 
ing to  his  readers,  after  the  more  obnona  ttrain 
which  is  characteristic  of  so  much  of  oor  contem- 
porary minor  poetry.  Hie  greater  partof  tlie  poem 
■  Kiven  to  a  deacription  of  natwal  oligectB.  In  the 
foHowing  lines  he  diKOurtM  prettily  enoqg^  con- 
cerning a  pnmnse :  — 


** UpcanH  tfae  piimm*  woDdcriflf ; 
The  ■navclrop  droopeUi  hy  ; 
The  holir  ipirtt  oC  the  iprinn 
la  ixrkliv  lUsKlj. 


r  hsrti,  nnlovelT,  dulL 
mlwelr^ 


Mr.  Kingslcy,  a  good  way  behind,  btines  up  the 
rear  of  the  male  poets  with  a  set  of  rather  heavy 
bhuik  verscaof  the  prize  poem  or  "written  to  order" 
stamp,  upon  Christmas  Day.  The  poet  begins  by 
speculating  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the 
weather  on  ChiisUuas  morning.  Will  it  be  wet  or 
frosty,  for  instance?  Tg  this  question  he  is  not 
prepared  to  give  a  decisive  answer ;  with  all  Uie 
prophetic  insight, however,of  a  professional  almanac- 
writer,  lie  announces,  with  an  air  of  profound  con- 
viction, that  "  Come  lair,  come  foul,  't  will  still  be 
Chriatmas  Day."  Descending  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  he  then  repeats  the  question  vith  a 
difference.  "  What  kind  of  weather  will  the  sailors 
in  the  Channel  have  ?  And  the  troops  in  Abya- 
sinia?  And  the  Austi&lian  farmers?  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  he  feck  pretty  confident;  titey 
will  have  fine  weather :  — 

"TaUKD  thudtr 


though  whether  they  will  regard  the  diiy  from  a 
religious  or  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view, 
seems  more  douotful.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  squatter,  thougbto  of  a  Christinas 
Day  at  borne 


A  poem  on  Christmas  Day  would  of  couTEe  be  im- 

Krfect  without  some  allusion  to  eating.    Mr.  Kinga- 
/  congratulates  man  upon  his  proua  pre-eminence 

in  titis  respect 

"  The  pine  ate  np  th«  heath,  the  pah  the  pine. 
The  ftnch  the  frab,  the  hivfc  till  ilUr  Dncta  { 
And  mui  the  Bluhtleu  at  >U  hewn  at  my 

Would  that  this  last  pleasing  fantasy  were  true ! 

In  "  Twilight  Night "  Miss  Rot«etu  has  ^ven  n* 
an  extremely  charming  little  piece,  which  is  eqnaUy 
deserving  of  high  pnuae  whether  r^^rd  be  had  to 
the  unity  of  its  conception  or  to  the  skill  with  which 
she  baa  managed  its  half  tones.  Like  many  of  her 
other  poems,  it  exhibits  — to  make  a  very  violent 
misapj^catiou  of  the  schoolmen's  phrase  —  a  certain 
"  grace  of  congniity,"  which  at  once  will  give  an 


arises  from  the  contem^daticn  of  a  work  <^  art,  how- 
ever unpretending,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
blame.  Id  the  foUowing  lines  we  seem  to  d^ect  a 
delicate  luDling  at  a  favorite  feminine  theory,  that 
tbongh  constancy  is  an  undeniable  attribots  of  tiw 
fiaiMie  lover,  its  existence  is  not  quite  such  a  inc»«l 
certainty  in  the  male  breaat: — 


WOMAN  AGAIN. 
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Last,  hul  not  least,  comei  Misa  Ingelow's  "  Old 
■Wift's  Song,"  a  "  Song  within  a  Song,"  wliich,  by 
H  peculiarity  characteiistio  of  moct  true  ballad  poe- 
try, isat  once  to  n  certain  ext«iitrealiNtic  and  at  the 
(otuo  time  intenwly  vague,  placing  us  at  once  with- 
out any  introduction  in  the  midit  of  an  epiaode,  and 
tlien  by  a  careful  excluaion  of  details  exciting  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  to  supply  a  probable  his- 
tory of  present  and  previous  surrounding  cireum- 
atances.  A  group  of  women  suffering  from  a  uiild 
foim  of  the  Ileiniirch,  ask  their  mother  to  sing  them 
ft  song  of  old  times,  introdncing  as  they  do  so  n  very 
pk-turesque  description  of  their  native  town,  as  seen 
trom  the  highlands  at  sanriso :  — 

Whf  n  wit  iriltEd  nn  th«  nplSDil  Iga, 
Whu>.-  UK  DM  hsrlKT  ILihl  win)  faint  In  Ui>  whUm 


The  old  lady  ^res  tbem  accordingly  a  little  love 
aoog.  full  of  an  undefined  yearniog  and  tender 
homely  siniplicity.  It  awakens  recoUections  at  the 
nature  of  which  the  reader  is  left  to  gueas,  and  be- 
fore It  i«  over  the  already  overcharged  feelings  of 
the  listening  women  find  relief  In  tears. 

Upon  the  whole,  possibly  from  their  being  more 
tcctutomed  to  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  moga- 
rines  the  two  poetesses  do  not  show  to  so  great  a 
disadvantage  as  might  have  been  expected  when 
compared  with  their  greater  rtvab. 


WOMAN  AGAIN. 
TitE  tone  of  journalism  on  the  subject  of  woman 
faaa  recently  become  so  marked  that  we  can  scarce- 
ly belp  assigning  a  physiological  cause  to  the  phe- 
DoAienon.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  su^ested  by  a 
contemporary,  that  there  was  tome  occult  and  sym- 
patiietic  connection  batwecn  the  sudden  pnjvalenoe 
of  mnrder  in  these  islands  and  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions taking  place  at  the  other  side  of  the  woHd ; 
UkI,  doubueas,  the  notion  was  well  nx^ived  by 
those  persons  wbo,  committed  in  theory  to  positive 
science  as  their  only  belief,  betray  a  lingering  lore 
Sat  religion  by  takine  to  natural  magic.  And  if  one 
can  presume  that  a  West  Indian  hurricane  and  the 
mardcr  of  a  police-sergeant  werd  the  effect  of  one 
catne,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  imagine  that  the  vol- 
ranio  turmoil  in  Nicaragua  and  the  late  rampuit 
talk  o(  London  jonmalists  abont  their  wives  and  ns- 
terfl  have  been  the  result  of  some  climatio  influence 
which  science  has  yet  failed  to  define.  The  very 
name  nf  woman  has  become  a  bit  of  red  rag,  at  sight 
of  which  our  intelleetaal  monitora  bellow  and  lad) 
their  tails.  The  exhibition  would  be  more  interest- 
ing if  it  were  lesii  theatrical.  We  can  no  mora  be- 
U«ve  in  the  borriUo  depravity  and  shauteleasncss  of 
modem  women  than  in  the  sincerity  of  the  gentle- 
men who  talk  about  it.  latere  a  too  nnch  self-con- 
•ciouimHs,  and  too  mnch  literary  trick  in  these 
gravely-pniferred  chaives;  the  acoosation,  like  the 
<^  accusations  of  witchentft,  does  not  arise  from  the 

Sib  of  the  acoDMd,  bnt  (rom  the  mental  disease  of 

Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  a  critic  of 
woaen,  tite  burden  of  whose  complunt  awunes  ' 


and  injured  tone.  Such  a  one  has  just 
espoused  the  cause  of  "  the  British  husband  and  fa- 
ther"; and  in  the  Morning  Post  has  uttered  a 
touching  protest  against  the  ills  trom  which  be  has 
so  long  suffered.  In  the  first  part  of  the  discourse 
the  British  husband  and  father  turns  up  as  an  *'  in- 
qaisi^vB  mnn'*;  and  this  Peeping  Tom,  who  must 
be  acliarming  pcreon  to  ask  to  one's  dinner-table,  is, 
ire  told,  in  the  habit  of  "beholding  in  the  house 
casual  acijuiuntance  more  of  tiio  beauties  of  the 
female  relatives  and  connections  of  that  actjuaint- 
ance  in  five  minutes  than  was  formerly  revealed 
without  a  blush  by  respectable  women  to  a  husband 
of  twenty  years'  elanding."  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  the  inquisitive  man  conducts  luni.<ielf 
when  be  ts  invited  to  the  house  of  an  acquaintance ; 
but  we  should  say  that  his  discoveries  were  likely  to 
procure  him  swift  transfen'cnce  to  the  nearest  police- 
It  is  further  rather  dilBeuit  to  draw  the 
wbicli  respectable  women  once  beg.in  to 
blush  to  a  busbaod  of  twenty  years'  standinj;;  and 
inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  whole  affair  — 
the  former  blushing,  the  present  shameleiEncss,  and 
and  nasty  comparison  —  Is  one  which  the 
inquisitive  man  has  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his 
immoral  consciousness.  Of  conrae,  men  and  wom- 
differ;  and  there  are  to  be  found  grades  in 
society  in  which  the  inquisitive  man  might  really 
intorm  himself,  as  be  proli-tses  to  do,  of  the  beauties 
of  his  friends'  female  relatives.  Ilere,  also,  the 
anatomist  might  pursue  their  studies; 
moralist  observes,  "if  an  ingenious  in- 
quirer of  artistic  mind,  or  a  young  medical  man 
jug  his  studies  in  anatomy,  leaves  his  Iriend's 
)  in  time  to  sec  a  dance  in  a  burlesque  at  a 
theatre,  he  has  only  to  recall  his  experience  during 
the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  fitrm  a  very  just 
and  accurate  idea  of  the  whole  female  figure." 
The  inquisitive  man  knows  who  aro  his  friends  better 
than  does  an^boily  else;  and  it  would  ill  become  ul 
My  that  these  oppoi-tunities  for  gratifying  bis  de- 
es of  vision  arc  not  alTbrded  htm  when  be  pays 
his  accustomed  visits.  What  we  meekly  protest 
against  is,  the  assumption  that  everybody's  friends 
—  —  the  friends  of  the  inquisiiivo  man  ;  and  what 
.  _  _jtaro  to  deny  is,  that  in  any  Bpliere  of  respect- 
able society  there  exists  the  shamelessncss  over 
which  ike  inquisitive  man  simultaneously  mourns 
and  gloats. 
Then  there  is  the  oiitrof-door  drws  which  women 
present  wear.  If  the  ingenions  "  inquirer  of  ar- 
tistic mind "  were  honest,  he  would  say  that  the 
existing  costume  is  the  pruttiefit  which  has  been 
worn  for  twenty  years.  We  hunted  women  out  of 
crinoline;  and  now,  when  they  ado|>t  a  style  of  dress 
which  is  appropriate,  neat,  and  which  may  be  made 
thoroughly  artistic  in  its  effect,  we  must  needs  fall 
to  complaining  of  that,  simply  out  of  habit.  £x- 
travagances  there  always  are,  snch  as  the  esregious 
costume  which  the  writer  in  the  Kloming  Post  do- 
scribes  ;  but  what  is  the  good  ttf  singing  a  song  of 
lamentation  over  the  fall  of  the  hutuan  race,  simplv 
bncaose  some  idiotic  woman  chooaes  to  dress  henelf 
like  a  paroquet  or  a  wild  Indian  ?  When  such  a 
costume  becomes  general  in  Ilyde  Park,  or  at  the 
opera,  or  in  private  houses,  it  will  be  time  for  our 
social  critics  to  become  a  race  of  howling  dcrv'ishes. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  learn  that  tbo  British  hus- 
band and  father,  when  he  takes  his  walks  ubroad, 
meets  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  notices, "  with  an 
uneasy  sense  of  shaaie,  that  they  go  about  the 
streets  bareheaded,  and  that  they  look  generally  so 
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much  like  lanatica  tbat  be  hua  a  fincere  dedre  to 
avoid  tliem,  if  one  of  bis  old  friends  ba^pen*  to  be 
walkin"  with  bim."  After  rending  this,  who  ca- 
doubt  tlie  truth  of  Mrs.  PoyBert  axiom,  —  "  What 
man  wants  in  a  irife  mostly  is,  to  make  ;ure  of  on 
foot  as  11  tell  him  he  'e  wise."  All  we  can  say  i 
reply  is,  that  women  do  not  go  about  bareheaded, 
that  thev  do  not  look  more  like  lunatics  than  ever 
they  did,  and  that  the  Britisb  husband  and  father 
who  is  ashamed  to  meet  them  is  a  neiir  retatire  of 
Mrs.  Harris.  "  Let  no  one  imagine,"  conti 
shadowy  person,  ■'  that  because  onr  wi 
dauebten  are  enjoined  to  go  about  only  h«lf 
clotSed,  the  acant/  covering  they  are  bidden  to 
wear  will  be  less  expensive  Man  if  it  was  of 
becoming  proportions."  We  are  really  sorry  for 
this  sufferer,  whose  wives  and  danghtere  actually 
seem  to  be  lunatics  in  that  they  go  about  half 
dressed;  and  we  hope  be  will  apply  to  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  for  help  in  the  prteervation  of  public  de- 
cency. The  wives  and  daughters  of  other  men 
whom  one  sees  in  the  streets  are,  to  all  appeafances, 
clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind.  Their  hus^nds 
and  fathers,  so  far  aa  we  know,  do  not  try  to  avoid 
them  ;  and  ingenious  artistic  inqnireis  are  too  much 
interested  in  noticing  the  harmony  of  color  and 
gracefolness  of  fold  lor  which  modem  costume  is 
remarkable,  to  think  of  filching  a  little  of  that  study 
for  nothing  which  they  can  so  easily  and  cheaply 
obtain  in  the  life-classes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ntzroy  Square. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  use  fighting  with  a  stage- 
dummy.  These  lachrymose  complamta  about  the 
dress  and  condnct  of  women  have  always  formed 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  certain  writers,  and  are 
to  be  regarded  es  sq  much  st^^-business.  Here  and 
there  the  mimetic  muse  seiirei  upon  some  real 
feature,  —  some  chance  extravagance  of  feshion, — 
for  the  purposes  of  travcstie ;  bnt,  lor  the  most  part, 
sbe  raises  her  man  or  woman  of  straw,  and  pret«nds 
to  weep  over  the  absurdities  of  the  being  she  ha^ 
created.  If  the  dress  at  present  worn  by  fashion' 
able  women  were  so  manipulated  at  the  waist  as  to 
allow  the  skirt  to  fall  more  freely  and  naturally,  it 
would  be  the  most  admirably  artistic  costume  of 
recent  times.  We  presuppose,  of  course,  the  avoid- 
ance  of  that  exaggerated  ornament  adopted  by  the 
young  persons  who  jmrade  Oxford  Street,  Iroin  whom 
such  critics  as  the  iunuisitive  man  seem  to  have 
derived  their  notion  ot^the  prevalent  dress  worn  by 
Englishwomen.  TTie  new  methods  of  arranging  the 
hair  are  no  less  admirable  t^m  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  eJBecially  whet«  there  exists  the  prevailing 
type  of  Lnglish  face,  as  seen  in  young  girls  who  are 
not  too  stout.  The  outcry  against  the  dyeing  of 
hair  is  only  a  part  of  the  insufferable  cant  of  which 
we  speak ;  for  everybody  knows  that  dyeing  hair  is 
not,  and  has  never  been,  a  provailing  custom  in 
English  society.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  the  large,  smooth  chignon,  which  seemed 
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was  frequently  of  foreii- 
manufacture,  is  disappearii^ ;  andirith  itweahonld 
like  U>  send  one  or  two  minor  details  of  ornament 
which  interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  generally  ;^eas- 
ing,  appropriate,  and  comfortable  costume.  TTiere 
is  yet  one  other  thing  which  we  should  Like  to  de- 
spatch, —  the  insinoations  ofimmodesty  whichabad 
^igestioD  or  a  corrupt  education  has  drawn  fhim  the 
pen  of  loo  many  of  "'  '         ' 

not  been  ashamed  t 

inqniritive  man. 
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The  dervishes  fill  the  same  place  in  the  East  that 
the  monks  did  in  the  West.  They  have  their  coiv- 
vonts,  or  Tekkiehs,  too,  and  very  numerous  these 
must  be,  for  the  author  of  the  book  whose  title  a 
given  below  fills  thirteen  pages  with  a  list  of  those 
to  be  found  at  Constantinople  alone.  But  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Tekkieh,  twelve  and  upwards  in  each, 
form  only  a  small  section  of  tJie  comnsunity,  —  mnl^ 
tades  of  Mussulmans  being  everywhere  affiliated  ■■ 
lay  brothers.  Many  of  these  inatitutioDS  are  richly 
endowed,  but  their  inmates  fare  none  the  better  for 
it,  since  the  surplus  revenues  aia  devoted  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor.  And  their  number  is  perpetually 
augmenting,  for  tlie  dervish  chiefs  have  a  keen  eya 
to  the  "spiritual  destitution"  especially  of  the  me- 
tropolitan districts,  and,  when  they  consider  a  Tek- 
kieh needed  in  any  quarter,  fortiiwith  they  organize 
the  requisite  stall,  and,  leaving  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence and  the  exertions  of  theu  gentlemen,  trouble 
themselves  no  further  in  tiie  matter,  feeling  thor- 
oughly assured  of  the  result. 

The  origin  of  the  brotherhood  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Unquestionably  it  has  a  very  respectable 
antiquity,  and  probably  dates  from  a  p«^od  prior  la 
the  advent  of  the  Prophet ;  bat  meat  people  will  bo 
inclined  to  disagree  with  those  OnentsI  writen 
quoted  by  Hr.  Brown,"  who  nnmber  most  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, inclndin^  Adam  himself,  among  its  meo- 
bers.  Be  the  origin,  however,  what  it  nay,  tha 
present  organization  is   altogether    Mohammedan- 


saiady  le- 
.  I,  of  the  Sheikh 

'ebawa,  who  in  his  day  was  accustomed  to  use  live- 
ly puff  adders  as  cords  for  his  fagots,  and  who 
fbundcd  the  order  of  serpent-charmers. 

The  dervish  somehow  or  other  manages  to  make 
the  theology  of  the  Kot«u  harmonize  with  the  fol- 
lowing pantheistic  opinions,  —  that  the  outward 
Ibrms  of  religion  are  nwtten  of  indifference ;  tkaJt 
paradise,  bell,  and  the  pomtive  dogntaa  of  religion 
are  allegories ;  that  God  and  nature  are  identical, 
that  all  beinp  are  emanations  from  tiie  IKvialty  ; 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  good  and 
the  soul  is  confined  aa  in  a  caga  In  tbe 
bodv,  and  if  throiif^  sin  it  becwne  incapable  of  an- 
nUuiation  in  tiie  Deity  by  the  process  called  death, 
it  must  undergo  metempsychosis  until  rafficientlw 
pnrified ;  and  that  the  great  object  o(  the  dervish  is 
■itenae  meditation  on  the  Unity,  which  he  cail» 
Zikr,"  and  which  he  aids  add  cultivates  in  every 
_  osnUe  way.  This  meditation  must  be  so  profound 
and  cootinuons  that,  even  in  the  midst  o{  a  crowd, 
the  meditator  shall  hear  no  disturbing  sound,  and 
that  every  word  ^<^en,  no  matter  by  whom,  shall 
appear  the  echo  of  the  Zikr.  The  dervish  believe* 
l^t  by  incessant  practice  <^  tills  Zikr  the  tout,  evait 
this  life,  may  aaumiUte  itself  with  God  in  power 
well  as  in  perfection.  This  state  is  called  "  Knv- 
veb  i  roohee  batinee,"  which  attained,  the  derviah 
ea  invested  with  the  niost  extraordinary  pow- 
pioi^tetio  and  BuraculoBi.  Mr.  Brown  pvea 
many  anecdotes  iltnttrative  of  this  p«wer,  which  oc- 
casionally condeeeenda  to  produce  very  ordinary  h>- 
sults.  ■■  In  my  joatfa,"  wntei  ft  dervish,  "  I  was  tba 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Said  Molana  at  Ileriat. 


BeerttMij  and  BngDoun  of  tbe  Ltftitiati  of 
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It  hqqtcned  ene  diy,  M  we  walked  out  together, 
that  we  felt  in  wttli  *  eompaaj  iriio  wera  engaged 
in  »  wreftling  match.  Aa  an  experinMst,  we  agreed 
to  aid  with  o«r  twwtr*  0/  lA«  ui>U  one  of  the  WKSt- 
kva  K>  that  be  Uiaiild  areTCODe  the  other,  and  aA«r 
doing  to  to  change  oar  de*gn  in  fitvor  of  the  loeer. 
80  we  rtonped,  aad  tunung  towards  the  partie*, 
gave  the  fiuf  inflvence  of  oar  nuited  wills  to  one, 
aad  immediBtetj  be  waa  able  ta  sabdne  hip  «P(k^ 
Kent.  Aa  we  ebcse,  eadi  in  turn  conqaerad  the 
otfaer, —  whichever  w»  willed  to  preTwl  inetuitlr 
grow  the  itnofer,  and  Una  the  power  of  oar  wilb 
WM  clearly  manifested." 

On  uotber  oecanon  a  limilar  pair  came  api 
mob  ndiered  raoDd  a  prize  SAt-  "  To  prevent 
aay  of  the  crowd  from  paMing  between  and  Mpa- 
T><(Bg  Ds,"  writM  one, "  we  joined  onr  bandi  to^itb- 
er-  One  of  tbe  coeabatanta  wm  a  powerfal  feDow, 
while  the  other  waa  spare  and  we^,  and  of  conrae 
tbe  former  bad  it  all  nta  own  yny.  Seeing  thii,  I 
proposed  to  my  compaiuoa  to  overthrow  the  stronger 
maa  bj  the  force  of  our  wills.  He  agreed,  and 
•ocordii^tj  WB  coneentiated  our  pewen  upon  the 
weaker  pwty.  Immediately  a  wonderftil  occarrence 
took  pfaKC  Ihe  Uiin  ^Nre  man  aeized  his  giant- 
like opponent  and  threw  him  to  the  gronnd  with 
■wrpriinig  lbrc«.  He  crowd  cried  oat  with  as- 
tOBtriunent  m  he  turned  him  over  on  bis  back  and 
habl  him  down  with  apparent  ease.  Nor  did  any 
ene  present  except  onrielres  know  the  caose.  Ste- 
ht^  Utal  my  coMponion's  tyt>  wtrt  mwA  affected  by 
Om  tffort  which  he  had  made,  I  bade  bim  remark 
how  perftctly  rocceHfiil  we  bad  been,  and  adding 
that  tbera  vu  no  longer  any  necessity  for  our  le- 
mainuig  here,  we  wa&ed  away."  It  i»  imponible 
to  contend  with  an  Arif  or  knowing  penonpoeaened 
of  tbe  power  of  tbe  will;  nor  when  be  is  inclined  to 
asBJBt  is  it  Decenary  that  the  indiTiduat  iboutd  be  a 
bttliever.  He  may  even  be  an  infidel,  since  his 
fluth  ia  not  aocemarj  to  the  performance  of  tbe 
iriller'a  deaign.  AAer  relating  several  aohieve- 
menta  of  a  celebrated  sheikh, — relieving  a  be- 
leagoered  city  and'  diipening  an  enonnoue  arm^ 
beug  among  them, — Hr.  ^otni  continues  to  this 
•fleet:  Uaoy  individuals  who  oppremed  his 
friends  received  pnnisbmeDt  through  the  power  of 
tUs  iheikh;  some  even  fell  sick  and  died,  or  were 
aoljr  rartored  to  health  by  openly  declaring  their 
penitence  and  by  imphmng  bis  intercession  with 
AUah.  His  spirit  even  acoODipanied  bis  friends  and 
essbled  him  to  commune  with  them  at  immense 
distances.  His  power  of  affecting  the  health  of 
those  who  injurea  himself  or  his  IriendJi  was  greatly 
increaaed  when  he  was  excited  by  anger,  and  then 
bis  wfaolu  frante  would  be  convoUed  uid  his  beard 
moved  as  if  by  electricity.  Occasionally  he  exerted 
Us  powers  in  sncb  a  manner  tm  to  tJirow  individuals 
into  a  Fort  of  trance,  which  deprived  them  of 
■tenMry  ;  nor  could  they  emerge  from  that  state 
antil  bo  Ihougbt  fit  to  release  them.  Whenever  the 
detaib  of  any  cruelty  practised  on  the  innocent 
reached  bis  ears,  the  sheikh  would  be  strangely 
si0ecteil,  so  much  so  that  none  dared  to  address 
bim  nntil  the  paroxj'sm  was  orer,  and  on  such 
•ccanons  be  never  fiulcd  to  communicate  spiritnally 
irith  the  prince  who  bad  commanded  these  cruel- 
ties, nor  to  control  him  to  deal  vengeance  on  the 

lily  guilty.  Notwithstanding  all  these  eminent 
,  (his  great  sheikh  is  repoCad  to  have  spent 
days  at  Herat  in  eitrenie  indigence,  much 


powers,  (1 
bkhstdi 


diving  the  vigor  of  bis  ^iritni 


which  had  died  oat,  —  indeed,  it  it  UM  that  these 
&cuhies  declined  with  tbe  natural  decay  of  his 
oidinarjr  strength  of  mind  and  body. 

Nor  is  tbe  power  of  the  will  Umitcd  to  merely 
earthljr  objects.  The  practice  of  tbe  Zikr  discloses 
the  spirit  world  to  the  devotee,  and  enables  bim  to 
arrest  and  hold  converse  with  angel  and  jinn,  and 
eq»ecially  with  the  Rijal  1  Gbaib,  or  unseen  men, 
concerning  whom  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than 
eondcDBe  and  compound  the  varying  descriptions 
with  which  Mr.  Brown  favors  us :  Three  of  this 
band,  called  the  masters  of  destiny,  the  Kutb,  or 
centre,  and  bis  two  umeva,  or  faithful,  never  leave 
their  post  on  the  sammit  of  the  Caaba.  Tbe  re- 
mainder wander  everywhere  over  tbe  whole  world 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  completing  its 
circuit  in  a  month.  £very  morning  they  return  to 
Mecca,  report  thar  {Rocecdlngs  to  the  Kutb,  say 
their  prayers,  and  set  out  anew  in  the  direction  laid 
down  for  tbe  dav  on  the  doireh,  or  ^iding  circle, 
which  each  of  tbem  carries,  and  which  is  divided 
into  thirty  parts.  Tbe  jurisdiction  of  these  wand- 
erers inclndes  everything  human,  nor  can  anything 
be  done  until  they  have  decided  coueerning  iL  By 
consulting  the  tables  of  the  daireh,  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  direction  in  which  they  are  soing  on 
any  particular  day,  and  to  look  to  them  for  help, 
which  is  never  refused  to  the  worthy.  These  Rijal 
i  Gbaib,  as  the  dervish  believes,  arc  human  beings, 
itill  in  the  body,  who  have  done  indeed  vrith  cora- 
noD  life  and  its  duties,  but  over  whoee  changeless 
heads  centuries  most  pass  before  the  angel  of  death 
cnlb  them  to  union  with  Allab,  and  opens  their 
office  to  others,  who  are  rendered  wortbv  of  ic  br 
the  practice  of  the  Zikr.  Nor  are  tbe  Rijal  i  Ghaib 
the  only  dervishes  who  have  prolonged  their  lives  in- 
definitely by  this  means ;  there  are  many  others  stiQ 
'    ing,  and  destined  toexist  until  the  close  of  time, 

G  Iman  Mobdec,  but  chiefly  El  Khizr  the  mys- 

lua,  the  founder  of  dervishism,  aad  the  instnic- 
toT  <^  the  patriarchs  in  its  mysteries. 

To  become  a  dervish  it  is  necessary  to  bo  reg- 
ulsriy  affiliated  to  pass  thiou^  a  long  and  trying 
ordeal.  Tbe  ceremonies  attending  initiation  are 
much  tbe  same  in  all  orders,  —  we  nve  a  summary 
of  those  practl'ed  by  the  Behtasheu.  Having 
(bund  two  sponsors,  themselves  full-blown  dervishes, 
■  itroduce  him,  the  aspirant  provides  a  sheep  and 

m  of  money  proportionate  to  bis  means,  and 
hastens  to  the  'Tekkieh  on  the  night  appointed. 
At  tbe  door  be  finds  bis  sponsors,  who  sarntiee  the 
sheep  on  tbe  sill.  Putting  tbe  ffesh  aside  for  the 
feast  that  is  to  close  tbe  ceremony,  they  twist  a  por- 
tion of  the  wool  into  a  cord,  which  they  throw 
round  the  neck  of  the  novice,  and  retnin  the  re- 
mainder to  be  woven  into  that  essentini  portion  of 
future  costnnie,  —  the  taibend,  or  belt.  Inside 
the  door  he  finds  three  others,  who,  if  be  intends  to 

levcrer  vows,  including  those  of  celibacy,  atrip 
him  altogether,  —  otherwise  only  to  the  waist;  but 
in  tbe  latter  case  they  take  care  to  remove  every 
minentl  substance  IVom  about  his  person.  He  a 
now  led  by  the  woollen  cord  into  the  hall,  where  he 
finds  the  skeikh  and  twelve  brethren  seated  in  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  the  Maidan  Taah,  —  a  stone 
with  twelve  angles.  His  condnctors  pincc  the  as- 
irant  on  this  stone  with  bis  bead  bent  humbly,  .ind 
a  arms  croeeed  on  his  breast.  In  this  position  he 
'peats  certain  prescribed  prayere  after  the  steikh. 
!e  is  then  led  down  and  placed  kneeling  Iwfore  tbe 
latter,  who  grwpa  his  hands  and  admini.=ter3   tbo 

I,  —  incmding  one  of  secrecy,  and  thus  bis  novi- 
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tiate  commencea.  His  ii  ia  every  respect  &  species 
of  penal  servitode,  —  at  irkaOmB  u  fanaticiim  can 
niaxe  it  Everr  dfty  &  certWQ  number  of  tutlious 
forms  must  be  cunervod,  many  aunoyiDg  little  tasks 
performed,  and  a  few  prayers  repeated,  from  101  to 
the  very  comfortable  number  of  1,001  times  each,  — 
while,  if  the  unfortunate  murid  omit  but  a  single 
one  ot  his  imposition^  the  novitiate  must  recom- 
mence. At  the  cloBo  of  this  period,  —  in  most 
cases  1,001  days,  —  he  obtains  tbe  status  of  a  der- 
vish, and  is  invested  ceremoniously  irith  the  cos- 
tume. The  chief  articles  of  this  dress  are  the  taj 
or  cap,  the  khirka  or  maulle,  and  the  taibcnd  or 
belL  In  addition  to  these  the  dervisli  wears  ear- 
rings called  mensootih,  a  atone  attncbed  to  the  neck, 
teslem  tash,  Linu  another  in  tbe  girdle,  pelenk. 
£vury  article  is  the  subject  of  many  wonderful  le- 
^nds,  and  has  a  hundred  diflUrent  mystic  signiRca- 
tione,  many  of  which  3Jr.  Brown  inflicls  on  us  in  all 
their  tediousnesi,  but  which  we  shall  neglect,  merely 
remarking  thnt  the  taj  is  by  fur  the  most  important 
item,  that  it  is  formed  of  several  pieces  called  lerks, 
which  vary  in  number  according  to  the  wearer's 
order  and  grade,  and  that  it  is  marked  and  in- 
Bcribed  in  afl  direetiona  wilh  mystic  word  a™l  sign. 
With  respect  to  their  ceremonies,  we  find  that 
each  order  requires  its  members  to  recite  certain 
prayers  at  fixed  bouts,  in  private  as  well  as  in  com- 
mon. Some  of  those  are  not  very  lively  perform- 
Miccs ;  ar,  for  instance,  Eittin";  stock  still  in  a  circle 
until  the  phrase,  "La  ilaha  ill'  Alkh,"  has  b«cn  re- 
peated 1,001  times.  Several  orders,  however,  in- 
dulge in  practices  a  little  more  exciting,  nnd  in  each 
of  their  convents  there  is  a  hall  devoUid  to  such  ex- 
ercises. This  apartment  is  formed  of  wood,  and  bas 
nothinc  to  show  in  the  way  of  omamenL  Tb.it  side 
facing  Aliicca  contains  a  nicbe  with  the  name  of  the 
peer,  and  some  of  the  "beautiful  names  of  f>od,"  of 
which  tiiere  are  ninety-nine  in  all,  inscribed  above 
it,  and  a  sheepskin  carpet  tbr  the  sheikh  spread  in 
front.  As  the  practices  of  the  Rufaees  or  Howlers 
include  tbo«e  of  the  other  sects  —  the  Mevlevces, 
Su.  —  we  give  a  summary  of  them  from  the  Bevcra! 
different  accounts  with  which  Mr.  Brown  provides 
us.  Eacb  of  these  exhibitions  Is  divided  into  live 
acts,  and  lasts  about  three  hours.  Tbe  first  act  com- 
prises tbe  following  items  in  the  order  we  accord 
them ;  A  bymn  in  honor  of  the  sheikh,  the  obei- 
sance to  tbe  peer,— tbe  chanting  of  the  Tekl>eer  and 
Fatiha,  —  which  are  mere  introductory  mattery  and 
concludes  with  a  vigorous  spec^tmen  of  tbe  real  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  consisting  in  an  incessant  yell 
of  "  Allah,"  accompanied  by  soino  such  elegant  con- 
tortions as  those  in  which  clown  and  pantaloon  de- 
light, and  lasting  until  the  actors  are  out  of  brcntb. 
^c  second  act  opens  wbcrc  the  otiier  left  ofi',  nith 
some  alight  variation  of  the  motions  and  additional 
power  in  the  shrieks.  At  first,  as  during  the  whole 
of  the  opening  act,  the  dervishes  retain  their  scats. 
In  ten  minutes  or  so,  however,  they  riec,  and  with- 
out changing  places  sway  violently  on  one  foot  fi^in 
rishtto  left,  and  alternate  the  wild  Kcream  of  "Al- 
lah "  with  the  still  wilder  one  "  Ya  IIoo,"  but  always 
maintaining  admirable  time  and  cadence.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  this  sharp  work,  "some  of  the 
performers" — .as  our  very  circumstantial  author 
informs  us  —  "  sich,  otiicrs  sob,  others  again  perspire 
great  drops,"  and  we  quite  credit  Mr.  Brown  — of 
course  they  do.  Out  of  breath,  there  is  a  pause, 
but  not  a  long  one.  and  the  third  act  begins.  Now 
the  fun  grows  furious,  the  movements  quicken,  and 
tbe  yells  I'edouble,  one  of  the  older  hands  taking  bis 


place  in  the  centre  to  reanimate  such  as  flag,  and  to 
stimulate  all  to  fiercer  exertioiks. 

Another  pause,  and  act  four  begins.  It  ia  some- 
thing like  a  cannibal  dance,  ~  the  wildest  scene  of  a 
Feejee  carnival.  Still  retaining  their  saioi-circular 
arrangement,  the  dervishes  jam  their  shoulders  to- 
gether, and  sweep  round  and  round  tbe  hall  in  out- 
rageous bompipe,  diversified  witii  n  violent  dash  of 
highland  fling,  and  accompanied  by  a  pcrfeut  hur- 
ricane of  yeils.  The  scene  is  beyond  measure  ex- 
citing. Even  the  sbeikb,  hitherto  silent  and  im- 
passive, catches  tbe  contagion,  and,  joining  llie  circle, 
emulates  tiie  maddest  of  his  disciples.  Towards  the 
cloaa  of  this  act  some  of  the  older  deryiahes  cjuit  tbe 
ranks  and  take  down  certain  awkw.ird-looking  iron 
tools  which  bang,  along  with  a  number  of  cullassei^ 
round  the  walls.  These  are  healed  to  a  white  glow 
and  presented  to  the  sheikh.  Tbe  whole  of  the  der- 
vishes, mad  as  31arcb  bares,  cluster  round  bini,  bust- 
ling each  other  for  the  neatest  place.  The  sheikh 
prays  over  the  irons,  invokes  tbe  peer  of  the  order, 
and,  breathing  on  each,  hands  them  to  the  dervishes, 
who  struggle  and  fight  fur  the  glowing  bars  as  if  they 
were  so  many  sceptres.  In  an  instant  a  dlsorderlr 
mass,  leaping,  whirling,  yelling,  and  wielding  their 
weapons  in  all  directions,  astonishes  the  bull.  They 
hug  tbe  hot  irons,  "  gloat  upon  them  tenderly,  lick 
tbein,  bite  tbem,  hold  them  between  their  teetb,  and 
end  bj  cooling  them  in  their  mouths."  Those  who 
are  unable  to,  secure  iron  hiy  hold  of  the  cutlnesea 
and  thrust  them  furiously  into  Ibeir  sidci,  arms,  and 
legs.  The  sheikh  walks  round,  surveys  the  dervishes 
one  by  one,  breiithes  upon  their  wounds,  nibs  them 
with  saliva,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  ufturwards  not 
even  a  scar  is  to  be  seen ;  a  fiict,  if  fact  it  be,  which 
proves  satiafacttH^ly  enough  that  the  Rufaees  exer- 
cise their  madness  witb  very  consldcrahLe  method. 

But  the  dervishes  are  not  mere  extravagant  fa- 
natics. Some  of  them  display  a  liberality  of  senti- 
ment that  is  not  always  found  in  "  arib  "  of  purer 
opinion.  Alany  of  tbeir  sayings  and  much  of  their 
writings  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  cahucst  phi- 
losophy. And  dangcrouaaa  their  pantheistic  uolions 
certainly  are,  their  precepts  are  pregnant  witb  the 
most  elevated  morality.  True,  iJiere  are  only  too 
many  unprlnclpleil  vagabouds  who  call  tbeniselves 
dervishes,  and  whose  fre^s,  vices,  and  ijijnoraDce 
draw  down  ridicule  and  contempt  on  tbu  whole 
system.  But  there  is  no  institution  of  any  antiquity 
in  existence  of  which  something  similar  may  not  bu 
said.  These  aside,  dervishism  is  far  from  being  a 
mixture  of  unmitigated  folly  and  gross  dvccptioo, 
nor  is  tbe  dervish  always  a  dolt  or  a  cheat,  by  any 
means.  The  various  onlera  can  boast  of  many  Su 
Bernards  among  their  fuundeis;  and  at  tliis  very 
hour  as  much  purity,  intellect,  and  benevolence  maj 
be  found  ivitiiin  the  Tekkich  as  ever  the  convent 
could  boast  of. 


hi  that  beautiful  and  picturesque  group  of  tbe 
West  Indian  Iijands  called  tbe  Virgin  J.-lands,  of 
which  St,  Thomas  and  TortoU  are  tlie  ki^est  and 
most  inhabited,  on  the  '2&lh  October  laiil,  Ht  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  weather  was  fine  and 
the  sky  clear  as  usual,  and  the  barometer  t<tood  at 
thirty  inches.  Tbe  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  was  full 
of  shippiug,  and  in  various  sheltered  spots  butwecD 
tbe  harbor  and  the  ai^acent  islaodt  the  steamera  of 
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that  hour  leemi  to  have  foreseen  mischief, 
bat  a  rtorm  wa»  then  approaching  that  in  a  very 
ihort  fipafe  Ehonlil  brine  destruction  on  eveiything 
np(i>eil  lo  it.  Within  hair  nn  hour  the  barometer 
hsS  fallen  scTcn  tenth)  of  an  inch,  flnc)  the  hurri- 
cane commenced.  It  advanced  rapiilly,  the  wind 
ehan^Dg  as  the  storm  neared.  For  a  tJmc  it  seemed 
thit  the  rtnrin  nuuld  be  unimportant,  bat  towards 
noon  the  whott;  of  the  district  near  the  town  and  ta 
die  vast  was  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  tor- 
oadon  ibat  ocL-nsionallj  desolate  the  ^Vest  Indies. 
At  half  past  twelre  there  was  n  cessation  of  wind, 
but  the  barometer  showed  a  pressure  of  little  more 
llian  twentj-eight  inches.  The  sky  was  then  black 
ud  the  darkness  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be 
Mcn  either  of  cloud  or  sky.  Deluges  of  ntin  fell, 
huWoncs  consisting  of  angular  fragments  of  ice  fell 
so  the  earth,  earthqoake  sliocks  were  felt,  huge  sea- 
■arts  swept  over  the  earth,  and  none  cither  at  sea 
or  CD  shore  was  sale  from  the  terrible  force  of  this 
gieat'storm  of  wind.  At  this  time  the  central  axis 
rf  the  stwm  passed  orer  tho  town.  Bv  five,  p.  m., 
ie  norm  having  laalcd  eight  houis,  all  was  over ; 
tnty  ship  was  wrecked,  every  building  destroyed, 
tnd  a  large  part  of  tho  population  ruined.  Up- 
nnls  of  a  hundred  lives  were  also  eacrificed.  Such 
»«  the  real  meaning  of  the  few  terrible  words 
luhtd  ftcrMS  the  Atlantic  bv  the  telegraph  a  few 
4«i!  after  the  occurrence.  The  details  came  later. 
After  a  few  days  the  storm  was  followed  by  further 
utd  more  serious  earthquake  shocks,  anil  all  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  especially  Torlola,  appear  to  have 
nffertd  seriously.  Three  weeks  later  a  severe 
nnhqaake  shook  the  island,  destroying  much  that 
bd  heen  spareil  by  the  storm. 

About  thirty  yenis  before,  on  the  ad  August,  18.S7, 
iTnysimilar  stortn  travelled  over  almoBt  exactly  the 
Hme  path,  and  was  accompanied  hy  similar  phe- 
DUMna.  Then  also  there  was  a  fearful  wind  felt, 
torrents  of  r^n  fell,  hailstones  consisting  of  angular 
hgmenta  of  ice  were  picked  up  by  the  terrified  in- 
bi&lanls,  and  earthquake  shocks  then  alto  assisted 
in  the  ilcstmction.  The  great  aca-wavc  came  np 
wet  the  land  and  carried  back  with  it  to  the  deep 
erideaces  of  the  mischief  done ;  and  the  de- 
rtmction  caused  by  the  storm  on  the  shipping  in  the 
knhoi  and  in  the  seas  around,  as  well  as  on  all  the 
Inildings  on  the  shore,  by  the  wind,  the  wave,  and 
th  earthfiui^e,  was  of  the  same  nature,  only  car- 
■'  '  ■ )  a  sdll  greater  extent  Many  other  severe 
— ._  have  happened  since,  and  many  are  recorded 
tbit  happened  before.  They  weie  not  dissimilar; 
Wt  it  does  not  often  happen  tliat  such  a  complete 
md  (wrfcct  parallel  can  be  traced  as  is  obtaioed  by 
icodiparison  of  the  log  of  H.  M.  S.  Spey,  a  packet- 
4>ip  that  visited  SL  lliomas  a  few  days  after  the 
kimcane  of  1837,  with  that  recorded  of  the  recent 
tnML  We  quote  the  account  from  the  admirable 
tad  welt-known  work  hy  Sir  William  Reid  '■  On  the 
'  ~  '  Storms. "  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
jtatiSSl  was  remarkable  for  two  severe  hurricanes 
~  ■'""  West  Indies,  and  several  other  great  storms, 
mo  year  it  is  recorded  that  many  severe  earth- 
ifukrt  were  felt  in  Mexico  and  several  islands  in 
the  Vfett  Indies.  It  may  bo  observed,  as  a  further 
(ditciJencc,  that  the  hurricane  of  the  Sd  August 
•Kins  lo  have  originated  in  the  open  sea  to  the  east 
pC  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  not  oil'  the  South  Amer- 
itin  coast.  This  was  the  case  also  with  tho  late 
knjricane  of  tlw  29lih  October. 


An^sc  G,  1837,  A.  x,  — Arrived  at  Tortola.  Hen 
ihs  hurricane  (of  tho  !d  Aug.)  hss  destroyed  tho  town 
and  EQvcral  plaocations. 

r.  u.  —  Came  to  an  anchor  in  St.  Tlmmas'a  harbor. 
Here  tlio  hurricane  appeared  to  have  conccntralcd  all  its 
power,  force,  and  fur/,  for  ihc  harbor  and  town  were  a 
Kceno  that  baffles  all  iiracription.  Tliinv-six  ships  and 
rcsFCls  totally  nreekad  all  round  the  ^nrbor,  among 
which  abont  a  dozen  had  snnk  or  capsized  at  their  an- 
chors ;  tome  rode  it  out  hy  cuttinfr  awny  their  masts, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  seamen  drowned.  The  har- 
bor is  so  chohcd  an  with  wreck  and  sanken  vessels  that 
it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  bcith  for  a  ship  to  anchor. 
The  deslmclive  poivcrs  of  this  hurricane  will  never  be 
ftu^tun.  Some  houses  wore  turned  regularly  bottom 
up.  One  lartj'o  well-built  houso  was  cnrricti  by  the  force 
of  tho  wind  from  off  its  foundalion,  and  now  stands  np- 
rltg'lit  in  the  middle  of  ilio  street  Tha  furc  at  the  en- 
imaci]  of  Ihs  harbor  is  levelled  with  iha  foundation,  and 
the  !4-pormders  thro^Tn  downj  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
ballcred  to  pieces  by  cannon-shot  In  tho  midst  of  the 
huiTicanc  shocks  of  carthqnake  weie  felt,  and  to  complete 
this  awtiil  visitation  a  fire  broke  oat  in  some  stores. 
Heavy  tiles  were  fiyinif  about  from  the  lops  of  tbo 
shaking  snd  trembling  houses,  killing  and  wounding 
many  persons.  One  line  American  ship,  S(K)  tons,  was 
driven  ou  shore  near  tho  ciiadel,  and  in  an  hour  nothing; 
could  be  sccu  of  licr  but  a  few  limbers.  Several  fine 
merchant  ships  and  brigs  are  at  anchor,  dismasted,  with 
carcoes.  and  not  a  spar  or  rope  for  standing  rifrgtng  ■  to 
be  had  in  the  island.  Ko  place  hitherto  has  snfferod  SO 
mucli  from  a  hurricane  in  all  (be  West  Indies  as  St 
Thomas. 

Terrible  and  fatal  as  were  the  great  storms  of 
1837,  whose  results  we  arc  still  lawen^ng,  they  are 
by  no  means  tlie  only,  nor  are  they  the  worst,  case» 
recorded  of  destructive  hurricanes  in  tlie  West  In- 
dian Seas.  Tho  great  hurricane  of  1780,  which 
took  place  on  the  lOth  October,  was  much  more 
destrucUve  and  very  far  more  fatnl  to  human  life 
than  either  of  these,  or  even  than  both  put  togetlier. 
On  that  occasion,  at  Santa  Lucia,  Admiral  Kodney 
speaks  of  6,000  persons  having  perished,  while  at 
St  Eustatia  between  4,000  and  5,000,  and  at  Mar- 
tinique nearly  10,000  full  victims  to  the  storm.  At 
Barbailoea  the  loss  of  life  exceeded  3,000,  and  in 
several  of  the  other  islands  the  result  was  disas- 
trous, though  in  a  less  degree.*  The  amount  of  ship- 
ping destroyed  was  never  accurately  known,  but 
among  the  losses  may  be  mentioned  a  French  con- 
voy with  5,000  troops  on  board,  which  disappeared 
altogether  during  the  storm.  Port  of  the  mischief 
seems  to  have  been  done  by  an  earthquake,  and  a 
lai^  part  by  great  sea-waves,  which  washed  over 
tho  land,  carrjiug  everything  away.  At  St  Pierra, 
in  Martinique,  a  great  sea-wave  which  rose  twenty 
feet  did  more  damage  thah  the  wind-storm  itself. 

All  these  and  many  other  terrible  storms,  occur- 
ring between  the  months  of  July  and  November, 
have  been  especially  destructive  in  and  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  among  the  group  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  which  shuts  oS*  (hat  sea  from  the  At- 
Uintic  They  have  many  points  in  common  and  be- 
long to  a  claas  of  storms  happily  rare  in  our  climate, 
though  frequent  in  tropical  seas,  both  in  the  east  and 
west  Their  course  in  tho  Atlantic  is  wclL  known. 
They  take  their  start  generally  from  the  islands 
nearest  the  northeastern  corner  of  South  America, 
and  travel  in  a  tolcrablv  regular  and  almost  para- 
bolic curve,  first  to  the  N.  W.,  then  past  the  coast 
of  i'lorida  towards  the  north,  and  afterwards  beai^ 
ing  more  to  the  east,  parallel  to  the  North  American 
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coUt,  emeif^  aguir<ni  the  Atlantic  near  the  banks 
of  Newfeundland.  Tbaj  travel  at  tiiMS  varying 
from  two  to  seven  hundred  miles  per  daj  for  a  dis- 
tance Bometimes  exceeding  4,000  mika.  lley  hsTc 
a  limited  breadth,  cenersflv  from  one  to  four  hun- 
dred miles,  and  within  the  limtts  of  their  path  they 
move  olth  so  much  sjatem  and  regularity  that  wiUi 
s  few  data  we  may  almost  tell  tiy  calculation  the 
exact  details  of  their  course.  Their  ijoursea  have 
been  frequently  and  accurately  laid  down  on  charts. 

Ail  these  storms  are  of  the  nature  of  whirlwinds, 
aad  the  direction  and  rate  of  motion  of  the  wind 
in  the  hurricane  b  very  different  from  the  direction 
and  rate  of  motion  of  the  whole  hurricane.  Thus, 
within  a  verj-  short  time,  and  in  the  same  spot,  dur- 
ing the  late  storm,  the  wind  is  described  to  have 
Uown  from  various  points  of  the  compass;  and 
while  the  whole  storm  was  moving  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  twenty  miles  per  hour,  the  wind  within  the 
Btorm  was  blowing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  Almost  every  one  must  have  noticeil,  on 
a  sDmmerday,  a  cloud  of  dust  rused  from  the  earth, 
wbtrling  round  leaves  and  twigs  with  great  vidence, 
and  advancing  with  comparative  elownen  in  a  cer- 
ttia  direction.  Tlie  same,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
is  the  case  with  these  terrible  bumcanes.  They 
twist  round  with  fearful  rapidity,  on  a  central  axis 
where  there  is  generally  a  calm,  the  belt  of  storm 
QMrring  rteadily  at  the  same  time  along  the  surface. 
Waterspouts  at  sea,  and  sandstorms  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  are  iimilar  phenomena. 

Originated  chiefly  because  of  the  excessive  heat- 
ing of  the  earth  in  some  special  localities  near  the 
equator,  and  set  in  motion  by  opposite  currents  of 
air  rushing  in  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum  thus  formed, 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  central  part  of  n 
whirlwind  should  bo  comparatively  calm,  and  be 
accompanied  hy  electrical  phenomena;  nor  need 
we  bo  surprised  at  the  mechanical  force  exerted 
where  the  wind  is  once  set  in  motion.  It  is  recorded 
that  even  small  whirlwinds  lift  not  only  vast  quan- 
tities of  dust,  but  carry  even  Gah  into  the  air.  The 
partial  vacuum  in  the  central  part,  where  the  press- 
ure is  reduced  from  100  to  160  pounds  on  each 
square  foot  of  surface,  acta  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner  on  buildings,  not  onfreqoently  forcing 
the  windows  and  roof  outwards,  instead  of  blowing 
them  into  the  building,  and  sometimes  lifting  a 
whole  house  from  the  foundatioh.  The  mere  force 
of  the  wind  moving  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  in 
a  spiral  and  with  a  complicated  motion  (one  mo- 
tion round  the  axis,  the  other  in  a  curved  line  in 
the  main  course  of  the  storm),  is  sufficient  to  explain 
meet  of  the  wonderful  things  recorded  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Some  that  verge  on  the  impossible  mny, 
perhaps,  owe  a  littie  to  the  fears  and  livefy  imagina- 
tion of  the  describer. 

The  class  of  storms  to  which  these  great  tropical 
hurricanes  belong  is  now  generally  called  cyclonic, 
from  their  moving  round  an  axis  in  a  circle,  or 
rather  spiral.  Though  producing  their  most  strik- 
ing effects  in  the  tropics,  and  oest  known  in  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  they  are  not  limited  to  such  lati- 
tudes; occasionally  crossing  the  Atlantic  into  the 
temperate  zones,  and  sometimes  originating  ap^at^ 
ently  near  oar  own  shores.  The  great  storm  of 
1S59,  which,  among  other  fat.il  accidents,  was  the 
cause  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter  off  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Meney,  and  strewed  our  shores  with 
wrecks,  will  long  be  remembered.  Tlis  storm  fol- 
lowed a  distinct  path  through  England,  and  in  all 
respect)  resembled  the  hurricane  oT  which  we  have 


iust  heard.  It  was  less  disastroos,  hecanse  ■•  we 
leave  the  tropics  there  are  fewer  of  the  causes  at 
work  that  give  intensity  to  atmospheric  diBtuH>~ 
aaces ;  bnt  ue  cotuse  of  the  hurricane  was  similar, 
and,  though  not  accompanied  by  earthquake  shocka, 
there  was  an  amount  of  derawement  of  magnetic 
equiUhrium  both  in  the  atmospEare  and  the  eardi, 
which  proved  clearly  that  the  phenomena  in  quea- 
tion  are  not  merely  violent  local  winds,  but  have 
some  peculiar  characteristics,  and  are  the  outward 
indications  of  something  g<ung  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  thejr 
may  even  be  connected  witli  changes  and  oecni^ 
rencee  in  open  space,  or  in  the  sun  itself,  the  centre 
of  our  system. 

It  was  in  the  China  Seas  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal litat  storms  of  this  kind  were  first  distinguished 
from  ordinary  tempests  ;  and  it  was  more  especially 
the  study  of  the  storms  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
that  enabled  Colonel  James  C^>per  to  point  ont 
(in  IttOI)  that  they  went  invariably  whirlwinds  or 
circular  itonns,  while  to  Mr.  KedfieU,  who  snc- 
ceeded  him,  we  owe  the  determination  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  merely  circular  or  confined  to 
one  ^Kit,  but  spiral,  having  a  path  on  the  earth  ss 
well  as  a  revolution  round  an  axis. 

The  East  Indian  hurricanes,  of  which  we  JutTe 
unfortunately  had  a  terrible  example  in  the  cyclone 
c^  the  1st  November  last,  have  been  as  frequent,  aa 
fiktal,  and  as  distinctly  traced  as  the  West  Indian 
tomadoea.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  tbem 
seems  to  be  a  ungular  resemblance  between  recent 
and  former  storms.  Thns,  on  tiie  31st  October, 
1831,  there  was  a  hurricane  in  the  Ganges,  on 
which  occasion  150  miles  of  country  were  flooded, 
and  300  villages  with  10,000  peraons  destroyed. 
After  36  years  tiie  storm  recurs  almost  on  the  same 
day.  But  these  storms  are  very  frequent,  for  in 
the  very  next  year  (1832)  there  was  another  great 
hurricane,  on  the  7th  October,  and  six  montlu 
afterwards  a  third,  on  the  month  of  the  Hooglej, 
when  the  barometer  fell  £|  inches,  or  one  twelfth 
of  the  whole  atmospheric  pressure.  In  all  these  case* 
the  nature  of  the  storm,  the  existenoe  of  a  BjHral 
movement,  and  the  limita  of  a  path  were  made  out. 
Storm-waves  advancing  up  the  gi«at  rivers  occurred 
on  all  these  occasions,  and  are  especially  liable  to 
do  serious  mischief  In  the  instance  ri-cently  re- 
ccniled  in  the  present  year,  it  appears  th.it  30,000 
native  huts  were  destroyed,  a  thousand  lives  lost, 
and  600  native  boats  destroyed.  The  constant  and 
sudden  chancres  in  the  ilirecticm  of  the  wind,  afler 
occasional  lulls,  the  limit  of  duration  of  the  storm  in 
any  one  spot,  and  the  fact  that  the  total  diameter 
of  the  storm  is  rarely  more  than  from  one  to  two 
hundred  miles,  clearly  place  this  hurricane  la  the 
class  of  storms  we  have  been  describing. 

It  may  be  regarded  aa  certain  tliat  while  on  the 
whtde  such  storms  take  place  at  distant  parts  of  the 
world  at  similar  seasons,  and  may  be  even  nlmost 
contenporaneons,  they  have  no  direct  relattou  with 
each  other.  Tbu.i,  the  path  of  the  late  West  Indian 
storm,  commencing  on  the  38th  or  S9tfa  of  October 
in  the  Atlantic,  sind  running  ea^ward  and  north- 
ward, could  have  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
storm  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  commenced  on  the 
1st  November  and  travelled  northward.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  lost  si^t  of  that  about 
that  season,  and  for  some  time  both  iieforc  and  after, 
there  has  been  unosaal  atmospheric  disturbance  in 
the  Atlantic  and  also  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Thus  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  reference  to  the  cause  of 
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2 clonic  atonm  ta  one  of  very  large  dimeiuioiM,  and 
e  pheDomeaa  are  nunerotu,  cwnples,  and  Ytrj 

Several  imp«rtant  facta  mxy  be  noticed  in  moat 
of  the  acc-oonb  of  great  cydoaic  itonna  tbathave 
been  carefuU;r  recorded.  There  are,  —  First,  the 
limit  of  apace  on  the  earth'a  aur&ce  over  which 
Buch  Btonua  are  commou,  and  the  tact  that  within 
tliia  limit  each  atonn  baa  it*  oim  path  and  ita  own 
limit*  of  breadth.  Second,  the  apprDximate  identi- 
ty of  these  paths  at  verf  diatant  latervala,  and  the 
■Uict  fidelity  with  which  the  principal  phenomena 
•re  repeated.  Third,  the  spiral  or  corkscrew  mo- 
lion  of  the  aU>nu  ronnd  a  central  axia,  the  outer 
limit  of  tlie  larent  epiral  being  the  extivme  width 
of  the  Blomi.  Fourth,  the  complication  of  earth- 
onake  ahotka  with  the  hurricane  on  tiioae  parta  of 
the  course  of  the  storm  where  it  ia  most  destructive. 
Fifth,  the  electrical  and  magnetic  disturbance*  fr«- 
qnently  indicated.  And  Sixth,  the  occurrence  of  a 
Beat  »ea-wave  doling  such  atorma  aweeping  orer 
the  lands,  and  exceedioglf  destructive  to  li&  and 
property.  All  theae  phenomena  were  obacrved 
dnnng  the  late  hnrricane  at  St.  Thomas  and  Tor- 
toU. 

Leaving  for  tbe  present  the  case  of  typbooDS, 
watenpouta,  and  tanable-wiod  atorma,  and  confin- 
ing oinselves  to  the  recion  of  the  West  Indies,  it 
nay  be  remarked  that  all  the  great  hnrricanea  that 
hare  devastated  the  itlandB  themselves,  the  shores  <^ 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  east  coast  of  the 
Cniled  States,  have  originated  near  the  northeaat- 
em  extiemitr  of  South  America,  between  latitudea 
IV  Kiul  20°  North  and  between  60°  and  60°  West 
hngitiide.  Almost  all  have  tbllowed  the  direction 
of  (he  ialands  to  the  peninaula  of  Floridai  and  have 
then  passed  on,  grazing  as  it  were  the  coaat,  and 
paduaUjr  diminiahlng  m  intenaitj  till  they  re-enter 
the  open  Atlantic,  near  the  island  rf  Newfoundland. 
Hie  beat  observed  have  peribrTned  iliia  whole  path 
ruying  firona  seven  to  ten  days.    They 


have  aometimes  been  only  partially  traced,  and 
NMM  of  these  eases  the  rate  has  been  nmch  more 
r^ad.  Some  few  have  gone  in  a  straight  line  to- 
wizAa  Mexico.  In  those  atornu  the  path  of  the  cen- 
to* of  the  storm  is  always  from  the  equator  into  the 
north  temperate  zone,  but  the  whirl  itself  mores 
fion  north  by  west  to  south,  and  roimd  from  south 
bf  east  to  wvtb,  being  the  revene  direction  to  that 
«  the  hands  of  a  watch.  The  diameter  of  the 
whtri,  at  bit  an*!!,  haa  gradnally  increased,  the 
rtn^th  of  the  atom  at  the  same  time  diminishinK.* 
Tboa  the  greatest  intensi^  of  eaeh  storm  is  nearUie 
centre  of  the  whorl,  and  near  the  commencement 
of  the  path,  and  there  of  ooorse  are  the  most  diaaa- 
tiMM  HMnlta  produced.  The  nnalier  whola  of  some 
crest  atorma  have  not  been  mace  Uian  60  milea  in 
diameter  at  fint,  bnt  have  increased  to  BOO  miles. 
Otben  have  been  mora  tmiform. 

The  limit  of  space  occupied  by  these  itorms  has 
been  proved  bj|  the  examinatuMi  of  the  log*  of  ships 
in  vanoo*  position*,  somevrithin  and  othen  jnat  ont- 
stde  the  limit  of  the  stonn,  and  aometimeg  by  the 
effect  produced  on  land.  The  nature  of  the  spiral 
■ution  ia  detected,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  spiral 
estimated,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  storm  returns 
to  the  same  spot,  and  the  very  different  quarts 
from  which  the  wind  Uowa  within  very  abort  in- 


tervals. Thia  is  a  characteristic  of  ciyoonic  atmmw; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  iu  cause  ia  ex- 
tremely usefal  to  shipmaaten,  enabling  them  in 
aome  casee  to  avoid  altogether  tiie  storm,  m  others  to 
steer  out  of  it  vtitb  litlje  damage,  while  other  ships 
leas  intelligently  conducted  have  sndered  serioiia 
injury  or  been  entirely  wrecked. 

Few  thinga  are  more  remarkable  than  the  exact 
repetition  of  the  phenomena  of  great  West  Indian 
hurricanes.  Thia  has  been  abown  by  an  example 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The 
following  outlines,  derived  from  recorded  narnlivea 
of  characteriaUc  examples,  will  serve  as  a  general 
account.  Before  the  atorm  the  weather  la  fine, 
clear,  and  excesaively  hot,  with  light  shifting  winds, 
and  a  high  barometer ;  if  at  sea  the  water  is  smooth. 
Suddenly  the  barometer  &lla,  aometimea  very  much 
y  rapidly,  at  other  times  moderately,  but  al- 


the  Btorm  arrives  depends  on  the  part  of  the  atorm 
that  first  reaches  the  place ;  bat  it  sbifla  rapidly 
and  soon  veera,  in  all  caaea  backing  round  from  east 
by  north  to  west.*  After  a  while  the  central  axil 
arrives,  and  then  there  ia  a  dead  calm,  which  lasts 
for  a  abort  time,  —  perhaps  an  honr.  The  wind 
then  rises  again,  commencing  almost  instantaneously 
with  a  hurricane  from  the  opposite  quarter  to  that 
from  which  it  had  last  blown. 

When  the  observer  is  at  sea  we  find  it  described 
in  such  words  as  these :  "  The  sea  b«mendoas  from 
the  foree  of  the  wind ;  no  tops  to  the  waves,  beiDg 
dispersed  in  one  sheet  of  white  foam;  the  decks 
tenanted  by  many  sea-birds  in  an  exhausted  atate, 
seeking  shelter  in  the  vessel ;  impoasible  to  discern 
even  during  the  day  anything  at  ufly  yards  distance ; 
the  wind  representing  nomberless  voices  elevated  to 
the  ahrillest  tones  of  screaming  "  (Log  of  the  Bawr 
Una,  Capt^n  Macqueen,  20th  Aognst,  1SS7).  On 
shcm  the  case  ia  somewhat  different.  Electrical 
phenomena  and  magnetic  i^sturbances,  and  aonu^ 
times  earthquakes,  ccanplicate  the  horrors,  and  the 
destruction,  if  not  greater,  is  more  seen  and  more 
easily  described.  In  the  aocouat  of  the  Barbadoea 
hurricane  of  1631  we  read,  that  "  On  the  morning 
of  the  10th  August  the  sun  rose  without  a  cloud; 
at  10  A.  H.  a  breeze  that  had  been  blowing  died 
sway  ;  towards  2  P,  H.  the  heat,  became  oppresnve ; 
at  5  p.  H.  thick  clouds  appeared  in  the  north,  rain 
fell,  and  was  anccecded  by  a  andden  stillness  and  a 
dismal  blackness  all  around  except  towards  the 
zenith,  whwe  there  waa  an  obscure  circle  of  imper- 
fect ■■■      " 


sign 


liriit.  Till  10.80  p.  M.,  however,  there  waa  no 
of  chai^ ;  then  hehtniiig  appeared  in  dM 
north,  and  very  unusnal  fluctnationa  of  the  ther- 
mometer were  observed.  All  this  time  the  storm 
was  only  approaching.  ' 

"  After  midnight  the  cootinoed  flashing  of  the 
l^fabiing  waa  ainully  grand,  and  a  gale  blew  fiereely 
finm  the  north  and  northeast,  but  at  1  a.  m-  on  the 
nth  Ai^nst  the  tempestuoos  rage  of  the  wind  in- 
creased a*  the  storm  suddenly  shitted  and  burst 
from  the  northwest  and  intermediate  points.  The 
upper  region*  were  illuminated  by  incessant  light- 
mng,  bnt  the  quivering  sheet  of  blaze  was  surpassed 
in  brilliancy  by  the  darts  of  electric  fire  which  ex- 
ploded in  every  direction.     At  a  little  afW  2  a.  k. 
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ir  of  the  hurricane  cannot  be  de- 

"Afaont  3  the  wind  abated  and  the  lightning 
MBBed  for  a  few  momenta  at  a  time,  when  the  black- 
nee*  in  which  the  town  wu  enTelc^ied  tm  inex- 
pressibly awful.  Fiery  meteori  were  presently  aeen 
falling  from  the  heovena ;  one  in  particular,  of  a 
globular  form  and  a  deep  red  hue,  was  observed  by 
tho  writer  to  deicend  jwpendicularly  from  a  Tist 
height.  On  approBching  the  earth  it  anamed  a 
dazzling  whitcnen  and  an  elonjrated  form,  and  on 
reaching  tho  ground  Bplatbed  around  ia  the  same 
manner  as  melted  metal  would  have  done,  and  was 
ilulAntly  extinct.!  A  few  minatea  aAerwards  the 
deafening  noiee  of  the  wind  tank  to  a  solemn  mur- 
mur, or  rather  a  distant  roar ;  and  the  lightning, 
which  from  midnight  bad  flaihed  and  darted  fbrk- 
edly  with  fuw  but  momentary  intermitnions,  now  for 
nearly  half  a  minute  played  frightfully  between  the 
clouda  and  the  earth  with  novel  and  surpriains 
action.  The  vast  body  of  vapor  appeared  to  t«uch 
the  houses,  and  issued  downward  flaming  blaxes, 
which  were   nimbly  retamed   &om   the  carlh  up- 

"  The  moment  after  this  singular  alternation  of 
lightning  the  hnrncano  again  bunt  from  the  west- 
ern ptnnts  with  violence  prodigious  b^ond  descrip- 
tion, hurlinj;  before  it  thousands  of^  misnles,  the 
Iragments  of  every  unsheltered  structure  of  human 
art.  The  strongest  houses  were  caused  to  vibrate 
from  their  foundations ;  and  the  surface  of  the  very 
earth  trembled  as  the  destroyer  raged  over  it.  No 
thunder  was  any  time  distinctly  heatd.  The  hor- 
rible roar  and  yelling  of  the  wind :  the  nmse  of  the 
ocean,  whose  frightml  waves  threatened  the  toim 
with  Uie  itestrurtion  of  all  that  the  other  elements 
might  spare;  the  clattering  of  tiles,  the  falling  of 
TOc^  and  walls,  and  the  combination  of  a  thousand 
other  sounds,  fonued  a  hideous  and  appalling  din. 

"  After  5  A.  M.  the  storm  abated ;  at  6  the  wind 
was  at  south;  at  7  southeaM;  at  8  east-sontheast ; 
and  at  9  the  weather  was  clear. 

"  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  cathedral 
tower,  a  few  hours  later,  was  frightfully  grand. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  wm  laid  waste;  no 
sign  of  vegetation  was  apparent,  except  hero  and 
there  small  patches  of  sickly  green.  The  surface  o( 
the  ground  itppeared  as  if  Are  had  run  through  the 
land,  scorching  and  burning  up  the  productions  of 
the  earth.  Tee  few  remaining  trees,  stripped  of 
dieir  boughs  and  fiiliage.  wore  a  ccAi  and  wintry 
aspect;  and  the  numerous  seats  in  the  environs  of 
Bridgetown,  formerly  concealed  among  thick  groves, 
were  now  exposed  and  in  ruins."  J 

It  was  reported  that  earthquake  shocks  were  felt 
during  this  great  atorm,  but  the  accounts  seem  not 
to  have  buen  suffioifentlv  clear  to  justify  the  stato- 
mcnt.  Of  the  electrical  state  of  the  air  there  ia  no 
doubt,  but  obtervations  on  earth  magnetJim  were 
not  then  understood  or  thousht  itf  in  the  island.  It 
is  said  that  heavy  showers  of  salt  water  occurred. 

In  both  the  accounts  here  given,  and  in  all  the 
ivcorded  accounts  of  hnrricance  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  tho  fact  of  the  spiral  motion,  the  ex- 
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treme  force,  and  therefore  velocity  of  the  wind  in 
the  storm,  the  comparatively  ilow  motion  of  the 
whole  storm  in  path,  and  the  backing  of  wind  from 
north  by  west  to  south,  and  thence  ^east  to  north, 
are  facts  made  perfectly  clear.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened that  ships  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
milee  fit)m  the  storm,  and  not  in  the  line  of  its  path, 
have  failed  to  notice  anything  extraordinary  In  the 
weather ;  and  on  land  the  stonn  has  sometimes 
swept  through  a  forest,  ttirowing  down  trees  in  va- 
rious directions  in  its  path,  but  injuring  nothing  on 
either  side.  This  has  been  noticed  in  England  as 
well  as  in  the  tropics,  and  is  indeed  a  familiar  fact. 

The  coincidence  of  earthquake  shocks  with  hurn- 
canes  may  be  only  accidental,  but  as  it  is  certain 
that  both  events  are  trequently,  if  not  alwaj-s,  ac- 
companied by  eloctricai  and  magnetic  disturbances, 
and  that  earthquake*  are  almost  always  indicated 
by  barometric  changes,  it  would  be  unsafe  and  un- 
philosophical  to  deny  that  the  earthquake  and  the 
storm  are  without  mutuaJ  connection.  It  is  not  in- 
deed easy  to  explain  bow  or  why  this  is  the  case; 
but  the  fut  being  determined  by  observation  the 
theory  will  soon  adapt  itaelf.  Kartfaquake  shocks 
have  also  been  oflen  accompanied  by  fiills  of  me- 
teoric stones,  and  these  again  very  frequently  by 
storms  and  hurricanes.  The  earthquake  shocia 
have  usually  been  retorded  as  near  the  central  axil 
of  tho  storm,  and  also  near  tho  time  of  iti  commence- 
ment. It  is  only  of  late  that  observations  of  earth 
magnetism  have  bean  made  and  recorded;  but  it  ia 
now  well  known  that  tho  telegraph  wires,  especiallr 
those  neaHy  mcridLonol  (proceacUng  from  the  nortb 
to  the  south),  am  altogether  nnn.<iable  for  rignab 
during  great  storms,  owing  to  the  surcharge  of  inag- 
notic  electricity  passing  through  them  in  the  form 
of  earth  currents. 

Lastly,  the  great  sea-wave  that  is  produced  by 
the  sudden  alteruion  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  tha 
central  part  of  a  tornado  (amounting  sometime*  to 
one  tenth  of  tho  whole  prcssare),  multiplied  as  a^ 
such  waves  are  when  tney  enter  narrow  funn^ 
shaped  channels,  is  at  once  an  illustration  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  storm  and  the  cause  of  Eome  of  its  moat 
fatal  results.  This  wave  approaching  tho  land  rises 
and  rushes  over  the  surface,  sometimes  rising  twen- 
ty or  thirtj^  feet  or  more  above  tho  ordinary  se*- 
level,  and  in  its  forward  and  return  motion  Etreepa 
away  almost  everything  that  is  not  attached  in  the 
most  solid  manner  to  the  earth.  It  is  rarely  (per- 
haps never)  absent  from  a  great  hurricane ;  but  the 
amount  of  destruction  it  causes  is  dependent  on  the 
mode  in  which  it  obtains  access  to  the  land,  and  the 
form  of  the  land  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

Great  tropical  storms  are  thus  not  mere  accidents : 
they  are  like  most  natural  phenomena,  —  simple  re- 
sults of  certain  great  laws  that  may  be  studied  and 
understood.  They  occur  periodically;  tliey  are  in- 
timately connected  with  other  phenomena  with 
which  at  flrat  they  seem  to  have  no  relation;  ihey 
are  preceded  by  certain  indications  or  appearances ; 
and  they  are  foiloned  by  certain  rcsulti.  The  forces 
that  are  in  action  to  produce  ordinary  winds  tend 
from  time  to  time  to  produce  these  Btorma  a!n>;  and 
should  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  distribn- 
tion  of  the  land  near  the  part  of  tho  world  where 
they  originate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  corre- 
sponding changes  would  take  place  In  the  time  and 
path  of  the  tornadoes.  Like  ali  thone  phenomena 
which  must  be  regarded  as  occasional  they  e.«:cite 
surprise,  and  when  their  elTects  iujuru  human  lire  or 
call  them  terrible ;  but  tbey  are  in  no 
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tense  interniptious  to  tbe  catnblisbed  order  of  tlungti, 
ftnd  tbejr  involTe  do  special  mlcrfbrence  with  the 
oriliDor}'  coaisc  of  nature.  In  the  sense  in  which 
all  natural  eventa,  auch  as  the  daily  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  the  annual  conne  of  the  seaaons,  or 
tho  monthly  pbasca  of  the  moon,  are  providential, 
and  illustrate  the  design  and  intelligeoco  of  a  Crea- 
tine Power;  ao  mnit  tho  hurricane,  in  iM  wilciest 
and  oiose  inzhtful  faorron,  be  regarded  no  doubt  as 
indicating  (ho  finger  of  God.  But  it  is  so  in  no 
other  wnsc.  It  is  not  a  special  visitation,  in  the 
lense  of  in\'olving  a  special  exercise  of  Divine  will  \ 
for  it  ii  one  of  the  modes  by  which  enuilibrium  is  re- 
stored upon  the  earth's  auarfacs,  and  is  the  result  of 
a  vcp'  simple  modification  of  force  essentially  bc- 
lonrang  to  the  established  order  of  creation. 

Since  the  earth  has  existed  there  have  been  such 
storms  ;  lince  the  land  existed  in  its  present  position 
they  have  taken  their  present  course ;  and  as  these 
cyenta  long  preceded  the  advent  of  the  human  race, 
il  follows  that  they  are  neither  sent  to  clear  the  air 
of  choleiB,  to  sweep  away  wicked  men  from  the 
earth,  nor  to  act  as  warnings  to  the  indifferent  and 
csreleis  among  the  survivon.  The  human  sufiei^ 
ings  and  losses  that  arise  from  them  may  indeed  be 
forraoen,  and  if  descried  may  be  prevented.  Every 
one  interested  in  navigation  knows  well  that  the 
West  Indian  Islands  have  always  been  subjected  to 
hurricanes ;  that  the  island  and  harW  of  St  Thom- 
u,  known  to  be  unhealthy  at  certain  Beason<i,  lie  in 
Ihc  direct  pntb  of  the  tornadoes,  —  few  years  pus- 
bg  without  aomo  injury  from  them.  But  the  station 
possesses  certain  conveniences  which  it  is  to  be  pie- 
iiuned  counterbalance  this  risk. 


in  such  a  spot,  oi 
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teiEst  to  feel  a^^eved  when  nis  secnnty  is  fonnd  to 
be  somewhat  unsound.  Tho  speculator  must  be 
prosumed  in  each  case  to  have  esti'mated  tho  risk, 
«nd  acted  accordingly.  We  venture  to  offer  these 
remarks,  not  to  check  the  liberality  of  ^oeo  who, 
lAer  a  disaster  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  do  their 
utmo!t  to  sympathize  with  and  help  innocent  suffcr- 
en,  but  simply  to  show  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  hurricane  that  swept  over  the  harbor  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Tortola  was  not 
in  any  sense  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  It  was 
one  of  a  class  foreknown,  foreseen,  and  certain  to 
bappen  at  one  time  or  other.  The  risk  might  have 
been  calculated  in  any  required  terms ;  and  as  &r 
It  the  West  India  Mail  Steamboat  Company  were 
CDTKemcd,  it  appears  that  their  insurance  fund  pro- 
'nded  for  their  IcM  in  shipa  and  moner.  Unfor- 
tunately, although  we  may  insure  human  life  for  the 
benefit  of  the  survivors,  we  cannot  replace  the  |ife 
saciiSccd,  —  and  Uft  being  lost,  money  cannot  pay 
for  it  Thus  there  is  a  sad  and  painful  feature  in 
diesa  events,  admitting  of  no  comfort ;  and  naturally 
enough  the  human  part  of  the  question  is  so  promi- 
nent in  the  eye  of  human  beings  that  they  are  apt 
to  foTfjet  or  Ignore  the  greater  cosmical  qneation 
which  ■•  also  involved. 


OBSTACLES. 
MATtKLiD  is  never  less  reasonable  than  on  the 
'phject  of  obstacles,  whether  they  stimulate  our  de- 
link or  clog  our  activities.  Some  jicoplo  have  a 
>cent  for  them  amonnting  to  an  instinct.  Nothing 
can  be  proposed,  however  umple,  easy,  and  obvious, 


but  they  start  a  plausible  difficulty;  and  the  man 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  obstacles  never  geta  beyond 
them.  Every  obstacle  has  one  quality  in  common 
—  that,  once  realized,  though  no  bigger  than  a 
straw,  it  concentrates  the  critical  faculties  upon  it- 
self    Till  the  obstacle  is  .-j-.   . 


ing  the  ultimate  question ;  indeed  the  obstacle  fills 
the  whole  vision,  and  allows  nothing  else  to  be  seen. 
It  is  not  that  the  mind  designedly  renounces  action ; 
it  only  assumes  action  to  ix  impossible  so  lon^  as 
the  obstacle  holtls  possession  of  the  field,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
Sonie  go  beyond  this,  and  regard  every  obstacle,  as 
such,  to  be  final  and  without  appeal,  —  simply  an 
award  of  fate.  An  old  and  resident  clerical  fellow 
once  related  how,  soon  niter  his  ordination,  he  had, 
upon  a  certain    occasion,   officiated   at    a  village 


leof 


faintncTS  while  reading  the  Second  Lesson. 

This  experience  was  told  with  such  gravity  that 
his  hearer  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire  if  the  sensa- 
tion had  ever  returned  on  a  like  occasion.    "  Oh ! " 


ig  qualm  had  acted  through  a  long  and  blame- 
less lifa  as  an  invincible  obstacle  against  alt  further 
ministrationi.  In  the  same  way  the  loss  of  a  tool  is 
seen  only  in  the  one  light  of  an  obstacle  so  enor- 
mous that  invention  is  paralyzed.  One  who  found 
insurmountable  straws  in  every  walk  of  life  came 
down  to  breaktitit  bearing  traces  of  a  sleepless  ni^ht 
of  pain.  "  What  a  pity  you  had  not  your  specific 
by  you,"  was  the  sympathiiing  comment  "  I  had," 
he  answers,  "  but  I  had  noscissors  to  cut  the  cotton 
wool."  The  want  of  tho  accustomed  instrument 
had  so  engrossed  the  faculties  that  they  could  not 
stretch  over  tho  impediment  to  consider  that  fingen 
could  for  once  answer  the  same  purpose. 

In  very  different  natures  we  see  the  same  flaprem- 
acy  of  an  obstacle  over  reason  and  judgment;  not 
so  much  smothering  suggestion  as  staving  off  criti- 
cism. A  girl  excitea  the  wonder  of  her  friends  by 
encouraging  the  addreraes  of  a  young  fallow  whom 
her  father  "  won't  hear  of."  So  long  as  the  paternal 
face  is  resolutely  set  against  her  lover,  she  oelieves 
herself  to  be  violently  in  love,  and  behaves  accord- 
ingly. In  fact,  all  her  fiicultiea  are  fixed  upon  the 
ol^tocle  in  the  way  of  her  fancy ;  she  looks  at  noth- 
ing beyond.  Taste  and  perception  are  held  in 
abeyance.  Without  her  knowing  it,  all  this  part  of 
the  affair  is  postponed.  Moved  by  her  obstinate 
constancy,  the  father's  opposition  wears  out.  and 
vields  as  such  opposition  generally  docs.  lie  lets 
his  daughter  have  her  way.  Now,  for  tho  first  time, 
she  is  free  to  see  the  object  of  her  choice  with  the 
eyes  of  her  understanding.  Hitherto  she  has  been 
engrossed  by  an  irritating;  obstacle,  with  a  lover 
glittering  in  becoming  indistinctness  on  the  other 
side.  An  instant  revulsion  of  fbellng  ensues.  Hav- 
ing nothing  to  circumvent,  the  tardy  judgment 
awakes  to  an  angry  sense  of  having  been  taken  in, 
and  the  object  of  recent  infatuation  is  discarded  al- 
most as  an  impostor.  In  fact,  an  obstacle  whteli 
stira  the  temper  into  action  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
good  many  infatuations.  Everybody  has  experi- 
enced the  sway  of  tho  smallest  obstacle  aa  an  ex- 
cuse for  dHlaying  a  necessary  effort  of  thought 
agiunst  the  grain.  There  is  nothing  the  mind  re- 
sists so  pertinaciously  as  fixing  itself  B  second  time 
on  some  question  which  it  has  gone  through  once 
and  hoped  to  have  settled.    The  merest  ouliine  sod 
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EVERY  SATUBDAY. 


preUmiDaries  of  tlMOgbt  it  wonld  not  i*illinglf  go 
thnHigh  twice  where  me  topic  ia  uneongeDiaL 

TUns  a  rough  draft  of  a  letter  on  troubleaome  bat 
importunt  biuinew  hai  been  written  and  mialud  ; 
one  minule's  coDceatration  of  tLe  iacultiei  would 
make  good  the  loa*,  but  how  ■ataaj  vaea  will  allow 
die  fact  that  it  has  all  been  gone  through  once  to 
act  as  a  eop  to  the  conscience  and  justify  indefinite 
and  miFchievoua  delay.  Half  the  procrastination 
that  clogs  tlie  wheels  of  life  it  due  to  a  helplen  Bub- 
mission  to  imall  hindrancei,  and  a  futjle  expectation 
that  something  unfoteceen  will  clear  them  off. 
Great  uflurts  are  coastantly  aeutraliied  aod  wasted 
in  (his  way,  by  a  moment's  carelessness,  which  half 
an  hiiur  might  remedy.  Aetia,  we  are  constantly 
struck  by  the  influence  of  small  obstacles  upon 
oocial  intercourae.  It  in  wonderfitl  sometimei  to 
notii  the  nature  of  the  dilEculties  that  keep  neigh- 
borhoods dull  and  unsocial,  —  difhcnlties  too  minute 
and  various  to  specify,  but  familiar,  in  sonte  form 
to  ni)  alL  The  strange  things  that  are  allowed  to 
"  stand  in  the  way "  of  proSt  and  pleasure  and 
kiodoMS  amount  acquaintance,  and  tilings  to  make 
us  moralize.  We  are  not  speaking  here  of  the 
affected  obstacles  assumed  for  convenience,  —  the 
white  lies  of  civility ;  but  of  cases  where  tbe  tnind 
acts  in  good  faith,  but  under  the  growing  laziness 
of  habit  and  subservience  to  mere  straws  of  hin- 

On  the  other  hand,  nothinz  is  more  important 
than  to  know  an  insurmountabk  obstacle  when  you 
see  iL  Lord  Lytton  tells  of  a  Spanish  scholar  "  of 
austere  morals,"  who  murdered  and  robbed  a  travel- 
ler of  his  money  in  order  to  purchase  certuu  works 
of  the  Fathers  that  were  required  tosolvea  question 
of  casuistry  upon  which  be  was  eugaEed ;  and  of  an 
antiquary  esteemed  for  bis  amiable  and  gentle 
qualities,  who  disposed  of  his  most  intimate  iViend 
after  the  same  maoner,  aa  the  only  means  c£  poe- 
Sfflning  himself  of  a  medal  without  which  bis  own 
collec^Mi  was  imperfiict  These  are  txtreme,  and 
as  it  were  heroic,  results  of  a  not  uncommon  ten- 
dency of  laiDiia  supremely  engrossed  by  some  pur- 
suit or  passion.  The  plea  of  "I  could  not  help  it," 
with  impnl^ve  people,  overrides  alike  small  and 
great  moral  obstacle  which  interfere  with  a  favorite 
olgect.  They  recall,  too,  Ibe  persistency  with  which 
certain  philaathrocasts  ovetcome  evety  scruple  of 
delicacy  and  considerstiou  in  their  attacks  on  their 
neighbor's  purse.  Speculators  constantly  suffer 
from  this  want  of  recognizii^  a  real  obstacle,  and 
eoma  to  grief  or  failing  from  the  same  caose,  whether 
the  thecnst  is  of  those 


^ 


or  of  the  more  selfish  daas  of  dreamers,  "  who  in 
their  own  favor  resolve  everything  that  it  posdble 
into  what  is  probaUe,  and  then  reckon  on  that 
probability  as  on  what  must  certainly^  b^pen." 

Clumsiness  constantly  shows  itself  in  blindness  to 
insumuMutable  obstacles ;  such  at  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  the  want  of  tools.  Thus  officlous- 
Btta  rushes  unprepared  into  the  most  knotty  and 
difficult  enterprises;  the  village  blacksmith  accus- 
tomed  to  overcome  the  mder  class  of  obstacles  by 
mere  force  of  arm  undertakes  the  nicest  and  exact- 
ett  tasks  with  nothing  else  to  back  lum.  Ignorance 
at  the  presumptuous  sort  never  knows  an  obstacle 
when  it  sees  one,  and  gets  over  it  by  assuming  one 
thing  to  be  as  good  as  another,  like  the  dame  M  the 


old  story,  who,  ttumbling  npcm  Nebnchsdnezzar, 
Ind  her  ediolats  call  it  Nazareth  and  pats  on. 

Among  the  most  painful  forms  of  obstacle  is  th&t 
where  we  peiwiu^  it,  and  feel  ourselves  in  the  way, 
—  a  predicament  in  which  weak,  shy,  and  sensitive 
natures  are  couBtontly  placed.  To  know  when  to 
resist  this  fkncy  aa  a  weakness,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  finely  sensitive  where  the  danger  is  real, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  good  tnaa- 
nera.  It  ia  painful  to  think  how  many  an  eligible 
proposal  of  marriage  bas  been  hindered,  and  the 
critical  moment  lost  forever,  by  some  stupid  fellow's 
blindness  to  the  fact  of  Ub  being  in  the  way.  We 
say  "  fellow,"  for  this  stupidity  is  essentially  mascur 
line.  If  a  woman  is  in  the  way  on  these  occasions, 
it  is  not  generally  for  want  of  knowing  it. 

Yet  we  need  only  look  away  from  ourselves  to  see 
that  obstacles  are  the  real  secret  of  happiness,  aa 
well  at  of  the  heroic  virtues,  which  are  as  it  were 
founded  upon  them.  A  nice  balance  between  dif- 
ficulties and  our  power  to  overcome  them,  with  just 
the  least  leaning  in  our  own  favor,  keepe  np  the 
mind's  tone,  and  constitutes  active  happiness. 

There  must  be  sometlung  in  the  way  of  our  de- 
tires,  or  they  cease  to  be  desires  in  a  too  hasty  ful- 
filment. Even  the  sense  of  touch  demands  rewHt- 
aoce,  and  certain  substances  are  delightful  to  the 
palate,  fmm  thur  suggesting  the  idea  of  toughness, 
without  being  lAugh.  "  Joy  s  soul  lies  in  the  doing." 
In  this  consists  the  satisfaction  of  real  work  as  op- 
posed to  make-believe,  and  the  Gddle-faddlc  of  aniA- 
teure  meddling  with  a  dozen  pursuits,  and  giving  up 
one  after  ano^r  when  the  struggle  with  a  real  dif- 
ficalty  comes.  In  this  world,  at  least,  a  full  sense 
of  life  consists  in  the  idea  of  prevailing,  and  getting 
the  mattery,  and  putting  hindrances  out  of  the  way. 
All  natural  wishes  and  desires,  as  contrasted  with 
morbid  and  unhealthy  ones,  are  fixed  upon  a  point 
oontistant  with  possibility.  Kr.  Dickens,  ia  a  pic- 
turesque passage  on  the  panful  contrasts  of  wealth 
and  penuiT,  h^puncss  and  misery,  to  be  eeea  In  the 
streets  of  London,  describes  pale  pinched  faces  hov- 
ering round  windows  displaying  good  cheer;  hun- 
gry eyes  wandering  over  the  prolusion  guarded  by 
one  thin  sheet  of  brittle  glass;  shivering  figures 
stopping  to  gazB  't  Chinese  shawls  and  glittering 
stuSs  oT  India.  This  last  it  not  our  experionoe. 
On  the  contrary,  we  note  in  this  matter  of  sIkw 
windows  a  uniform  fitoets  betw«en  the  gazer  and 
the  things  gazed  upon. 

ShiverioK,  naked  figures  do  not  care  to  rorv«y 
golden  stuffs.  It  it  well.clad  folks  who  can  just  not 
afford  to  buy  them  now,  bat  to  whom  the  idea  <rf 
possessing  something  like  them  some  day  it  not  a 
ridiculous  impossiluhty,  who  look  over  one  another's 
shoulders  on  the  soigeoo*  display;  and  if 
•qualid-IookiuK  fellows  intent  ~  "    ' 


a  jeweller's  tieas- 


osity,  but  to  the  notion  of  securing  them  some  day 
by  possible,  though  dithmcst,  means.    As  for  paatzy- 


most  modestly  furnished  pocket  when  at  its  fullest. 
Vfo  believe  that  the  pleasure  of  buying  is  incom- 

Cntible  with  limitless  wealth ;  only  the  thing  can 
ardly  be  tested,  for  wealth  has  expressly  provided 
for  it  a  class  of  expensee  whose  main  charm  seems 
to  lie  in  their  power  to  bankrupt  any  fiirtune. 

The  attraction,  and  even  fascination,  of  an  obata- 
cle  may  be  seen  in  a  hundred  fiuuiliar  examples. 
Who  is  BO  fond  of  making  speeches  as  the  stammer- 
er ?    When  are  we  omsdrea  ao  ditpoaed  to  talk  as 


'SS.tt'SSS- 


FOREIGN  KOTES, 


when  die  doctor  warns  m  (bat  our  cheat  needi  ab- 
■olute  real,  tnd  we  cough  at  every  lecond  word 
Who  caies  for  Ovrdliog  like  tboBe  who  have  t 
Knpe  and  UTe  and  overcome  a,  hiwdred  difScultie* 
to  compaM  a  jonmcj  7  Many  an  obeci 
Bude  benHC  to  the  possessor  bj  a 
triamphs  over  all  but  impossibilitiei. 

I  Hie  jofi  of  eontrirance,  which  are  the  supreme 
lelictt^  of  many  iniiidB,lie  in  this  direction,  —  m  the 

I  le^)  towards  an  encounter  with  difiicultieswliicb  are 
jost  not  inaunnountable,  and  which  arc  overcome 
each  in  their  tnrrn  after  a  reid  tiuslc.  To  theee 
•atiirea  ample  noana  and  inexhamtible  affluence 
would  be  atagBatJMt.  Pec^e  who  are  great  at 
oreicotnii^  obatadei  cannot  well  do  without  tbnn- 
ItKf  are  a  ooeemarj  aliment  Such  penons  will 
onke  them  if  they  do  not  find  them  ^  and  tbire  is 
>11  the  difiurence  in  wholeaomenees  betweea  the 
natural  and  the  artificial  obstacle.  It  ia  an  i^ 
obeervstioQ  that  email  caneea  are  sufficient  to  nuke 
*  man  UDcasy  where  great  ones  are  Dot  in  the  way. 
For  want  of  *  block,  he  will  ttoiable  at  a  straw. 


And  Bum 


rOEEIGN  NOTES. 
Ub.  Ciiart.es  Mathews  is  reputed  to  be  father 
gf  the  Allowing  j'm  iTetpril  on  hippopha^ :  — 

"If  bcniflah  wml  InfflH  to  (Kd  U»  iiiimiiii, 
1  flsmiiJy  be  «■«■ ; 

iT>  vben  thu  irill  ami  • 

Ua.  TsNicrsON  is  aaid  to  be  about  to  issue  a 
"  Staadartt "  editton  of  his  works  in  fonr  library 
nliunei.  This  edition  will  be  carefullv  corrected 
bj'  the  poet,  and  will  contain  kuub  notable  udditions 
to  hit  published  writings. 

Tni  Aottriftiu  have  lately  made  experiments  at 
Fimnc  with  a  new  species  at  torpedo,  the  peculiar^ 
ity  of  which  is,  ^at  it  can  be  set  in  motion  under 
■iter,  and  Erected  agurist  the  object  to  be  de- 
itnyed.  lu  use,  there&re,  if  sncceesful,  will  b^  no 
neus  be  confined  to  the  defence  of  coasts  and 
Itartiaiv,  as  it  Bu,f  be  equally  well  eniplo)-cd  in  the 

Sons  of  the  gilded  yontba  of  EWis  are  startled 
b^  the  intelligence  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Mrtaaes  of  the  Od^n,  Mdlle.  ThuilUer,  is  about  to 
tile  the  veil  at  the  Convent  of  the  CanueliteB,  and 
that  Madame  Araonld  Plessy  is  Hkely  to  follow  ber 
uunple.  It  appears  that  Father  Jl^acinthe,  the 
celebrated  I^nt  preacher,  has  effected  those  coDver- 

Tira  "  Taller  "  of  the  Loudon  Review  says :  "  We 
are  told  that  daring  the  year  1867  Ibtir  hundred 
and  ten  novels  have  been  published,  —  nearly  a 
ooic]  and  a  half  a  day  I  —  enough  lor  the  most  in- 
■Uiahle  reader ;  and  this  does  not  include  m^azine 
tain.  But  religion  and  politics  are  still  the  staple 
lamtal  pabolum  of  Englishmen  ;  hence  we  have 
c^t  hnndred  and  tbrty-nice  religious  essays  and 
painphlets.  Here,  indeed,  must  be  many  shades  of 
i^ihuoD,  both  poUtlcal  and  religious. 

Trk  Mottiiemr  SeknH/ique  userts  that  one  of  the 
eihibilon  at  the  late  Paris  ExhiMtion  obtained  a 
priie  from  the  conmunionen  for  an  instrument 
vliich  hat  been  known  for  the  last  two  hundred 
7****  aa  an  original  invention.  The  exhibitor  in 
questioD  U  Father  Secchi,  the  well-known  Jesuit 
profenn  of  Rome,  and  the  inatrament  (which  he 
"-"-'-'    ■■  ■  ■■)»antbyhi^ltotheEI- 


hibili□n  gained  bim  the  first  prize  and  the  atm  ^ 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Soon  after 
these  honon  were  awarded  to  Father  Secchi,  some 
scientific  men  examined  the  "  metereogmph,"  and 
fouod  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of  Morland'a  steel- 
yard barometer,  which  was  presented  by  its  invea- 
tor  to  Cbailes  II.  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  Fasis  lettei^writcr  is  responsible  fiir  tbe  fo^ 
lowing  statement:  A  qiectade,  which  draws  a 
crowd  daily  to  the  Tuilmes  satdens,  is  that  of  a 
lady  who  doea  not  make  a  pm^anon  of  her  povera 
of  charming,  but  who,  in  her  daily  walk,  attracts 
around  her  Sights  of  the  wild  pigeons  who  lodge  in 
the  old  trees,  and  scores  of  sparrows  and  other  Inrds, 
who  perch  on  her  shoulder,  and  eren  have  the  au- 
dacity to  peck  at  her  month.  The  lady  is  daily  es- 
corted to  her  home  by  a  perlect  squadron  of  her 
feathered  fiiends,  who  then  return  to  their  qtuutet& 

A  NEW  Parisian  toy  just  now  in  great  demand  on 
the  Boulevards,  is  called  la  question  Romaine,  or  the 
two  points  of  interrogation.  It  conusts  of  two  pieces 
of  thick  iron  wire  so  interlaced  aa  to  be  a  difficult 
puzzle  to  separate.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  a  cq/j* 
or  drawing--roDm  without  seeing  gray-headed  officii 
as  well  as  their  younger  brethren,  puzzling  over  tbe 
twisted  notfa  ca  interrogation.  Whoever  invented 
the  jovjoti  hat  made  his  fortune.  On  New  Year's 
Day  Imy  thousKud  were  sold  at  two  Irancs  each; 
now  you  can  purchase  one  for  twopence.  The 
Emperor  tried  his  luck  at  solving  Uie  "  Boman 
question " ;  he  failed,  but  h&uded  the  toy  to  the 
youoE  Prince,  who  instantly  separated  this  new 
Gordian  knot,  exclaiming  —  "  iTai  r^solu  la  question 
Rniaaina  plus  vite  que  voua,  mon  pfere."  The  toy  hav- 
ing been  the  success  of  the  hour  in  France,  will  prob- 
ably turn  up  in  England  as  "  The  Fenian  Question." 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  in  Paris  for  some 
months  past  has  been  "  L'Hommc  Masqu^."  This 
personage,  who  rcveah)  neither  his  name  nor  his  (ice 
to  the  public,  ^ves  a  series  of  athletic  performances 
in  the  circus  in  the  Uuc  Lepelleticr.  Be  makea  his 
appearance  in  tbe  arena  with  a  black  mask  on  his 
face  and  black  gloves  on  his  hands,  tbe  rest  of  his 
person  being  covered  with  white  "  tricot,"  and 
though  his  muBcnlar  deTelopmeat  doea  not  seen  to 
be  extraordinary,  he  perform*  wiKiderfnl  feats  of 
strength.  Hitherto  he  has  ahrays'  bean  victonoos 
Dterous  oonteita  witb  adveiaaries  aposNtitiy 
stronger  than  himself^  saoh  aa  "  le  Cofosse  des 
Alpea  "  and  tbe  Uarsalles  i        ~      ~ 


than  himself^  aaoh  ai 
re  Uarsalles  wrestler  known  as  "  la 
des  Junglee."  The  mania  for  athletica  witb 
whioh  he  has  inoculated  the  Parisians  is  bnrleeqned 
in  a  &rce  entitled  "  Dee  Lutteases,*  at  tbe  Boufies. 
A  middl»«ged  lullinar,  ronsed  to  enthumasm  by  tha 
peiformancea  of  "  rhomme  niasqu^,"  determines  to 
convert  her  abop  into  a  gymnaainm.  ^e  bat  her 
son  tanchl  boxing,  takes  uiowei^baths  every  morn- 
ing, and  makes  her  shopwomen  lift  heavy  weiglitt 
and  perfomi  other  gvmuastic  feats.  Whde  tlus  ia 
going  on  her  husband  returns  frooia  jonmey,  biing- 
mg  with  him  a  husband  for  his  daughter  and  a 
notary.  He  finds,  to  his  utter  amacement,  nmea 
hanging  from  tbe  caling  of  his  wife's  shop,  and  foila 
and  ainght-flticka  in  every  comer.  Soon  hi*  wife 
appears  in  boxing  co«tnme,  and  perceiving  the 
notary,  whom  she  mistakes  for  the  ceblnated  athlete 
>*  le  Bocber  de  St  Malo,"  gives  bim  a  playful  die  in 
the  ribs,  which  knocks  lum  head  over  heels,  lie 
Iinaband  here  interposes,  bnt  die  stops  hi*  Rtimb- 
Hngs  by  swinging  him  <m  ft  ti^>hBe,  and  at  length 
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h<>r  athletic 


compek  mil  ber  vkiton  to  ^dd  t 
tiip«uriorit]r. 

A  cuHiotra  correspondence  between  Count  Bis- 
marck sod  tlie  mcmbera  of  a  Coniervative  ROCLCty 
in  Pomerania  ie  published  hj  the  Vosiischc  Zeituiig. 
ITiis  Bocietj  asked  the  Count  for  an  explanation  of 
Lig  conduct,  first,  in  abandonlnj;  the  Conservative 
party;  aecond,  in  allowing  himielf  to  be  photo- 
graphed along  vilh  Udlle.  Lucca ;  and  third,  in 
having  ceased  to  co  to  church.  The  Count  at  once 
gave  a  cat^orkaT  reply,  with  man^  thanki  for' the 
I'nnkneu  with  which  hie  "  dear  fnendi "  had  ad- 
<lre«ed  him.  In  regard  to  the  first  point.  Count 
Bisnuu^k  says  that  people  at  a  di(t«ace  cannot 
judge  of  the  circumstADCcfl  which  must  necessarily 
influence  the  poh'tical  conduct  of  a  statesnuu);  that 
he  must  act  for  the  gooil  of  the  coantrv,  whoiie 
destiniea  have  been  placed  in  hia  hands ;  and  that  if 
his  correspondents  kneir  how  difficult  it  is  to  adopt 
the  right  course,  and  how  heavy  a  bnrdcn  rests  on 
his  shoulders,  they  would  acauit  him  of  wilful  de- 
sertion of  his  party.  In  explanation  of  tlie  second 
point,  the  Count  reminds  bis  correspondents  of  the 
lengthy  negotiations  which  led  to  the  convention  of 
Gastein.  "  At  one  time,"  he  says,  "  matter?  came 
to  a  dead  lock,  and  lift  became  so  insufTemblv 
tedious  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  kill  time.  "l 
went  for  a  walk,  met  Mdlle.  Lncea,  whom  I  knew, 
and  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  relieve  the 
tediouanesB  of  onr  existence  by  giving  a  concert. 
'  Perhaps  I  will,'  she  answered ;  '  but  only  on  one 
condition.'  '  And  what  may  that  be?  '  'That  your 
Excellency  will  allow  yourself  to  be  photographed 
along  with  me.'  '  With  pleasure,'  1  atiswered;  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  picture.  I  now  leave  it 
to  yon  to  judge  whether  you  should  cast  a  stone  at 
me  on  this  account."  As  for  the  Count's  non-ap- 
pear.ince  at  church,  ho  explains  that  his  doctor  for- 
biib  him  to  attend  divine  service,  aa  he  lias  become 
so  exhausted  through  working  night  after  night  that 
be  Is  not  equal  to  tlie  effort.  He  adcU  that  he  feels 
this  to  be  a  great  privation,  and  often  prays  in  his 
own  room  for  guidance  aa  to  what  is  bust  for  the 
Ifttherland. 

In  view  of  the  recent  deceasB  of  the  Stianish 
Uanhal  O'DonneQ  fwe  translate  fcoxs.  the  Garim- 
laube),  a  few  particulars  concerning  his  familv  may 
not  be  unintereeling  to  oar  readen.  The  O'Don- 
neU  &mily,  as  the  prefix  O'  leads  one  to  expect, 
came  origrnally  trom  Ireland.  Three  brothers  of 
the  name  left  th«r  native  island  to  seek  fortune  in 
Spain.  Onlv  one,  however,  met  with  anccess.  The 
eldest  gained  no  distinction.  The  second  was  the 
lately  deceaaed  Duke  of  Tetuan,  whose  brilliant 
p^itical  and  military  cai«er  is  well  known.  The 
youngeat  brother,  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  bad 
before  him  perfaapi  even  as  sicnal  a  career  as  that 
of  hia  elder  brother,  bad  it  not  been  cut  short  aJinoat 
at  the  outset.  It  is  of  this  last  brother  that  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  told :  — 

At  tlie  time  of  the  War  of  the  Sooeesaion  in 
Spain,  the  young  O'Uonnell  had  declared  for  the 
faction  of  the  infant  IsabclUi,  and  belonged  to  the 
party  whicli  was  called  the  "  Christinoa."  In  one 
of  the  numevons  skirmishes  of  the  guerilla  warfare, 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  rival  factions^  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  famous  "  Carlift"  leader 
Zumalacarreguy.  O'DonncU  regarded  this,  how- 
ever, almost  aa  a  piece  of  good  luck,  for  Zunula- 
carregny  wai  an  old  friend  oi'  his  youth,  and  whilom 
daao&ate  in  one  of  the  military  schocji.     The  two 


friends  had  lost  siirht  nf  each  other  for  years,  and 
T.rvr  reliibraii'd  a  joyiul  reunion.  Zunwlacarregny 
took  hia  friend  into  hia  own  tent,  entertained  him 
with  the  moat  c(»dial  bonitality,  and  after  they  bad 
related  to  each  other  their  mutual  experiences,  the 
Carlist  general  sud :  — 

"  Your  captivity  will  not  last  long,  my  dear 
friend ;  I  am  about  to  send  off  to-day  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  general  of  the  Christinos,  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  so  that  you  may  expect  (o-mor- 


flag  of  truce,  and  proceeded 
heail-(juarter«o'f  the  Christinos  general.  The  latter, 
however,  a  brutal  and  impolitic  man,  replied  to  tha 
proposal  of  the  envoy,  "  I  will  show  you  bow  I  treat 
with  rebels ! "  and  forthwith  caused  all  the  Carlist 
prisoners  in  his  hands  to  be  led  out  and  shot  down 
before  the  eyes  of  the  officer,  who,  outraged  by  this 
barbarity,  returned  immediately  to  his  chief. 

On  the  following  momiog  Znmalacarreguji  en- 
tered his  tent  with  evident  embarrassment  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  and  found  hia  prisoner  at  break- 
fast, comfortably  regaling  himself  with  his  cup  of 
chocotata  Zumalacarreguy  took  his  seat  oppoeite 
him  in  silence. 

"  What  is  ^e  matter  ?  "  asked  O'Donnell. 
"  Have  you  slept  badly,  was  your  chocolate  burnt, 
or  whatever  else  has  happened  to  ^u  ?  You  look 
immensely  disturbed  about  something.'' 

"Good  heavens,  yea!"  replied  the  Carllet,  "I 
am,  indeed,  troubled  enough,  for  I  have  bad  news  to 
Cell  you.  The  general  of  the  Christinos  hsa  bad  all 
his  priaoncn  shot  before  the  very  face  of  my  flag  of 
truce,  and  now  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  make  re- 
prisals. In  an  hour's  time,  therefore,  you  will  have 
to  be  shot  along  with  the  other  prisoners,  however 
much  it  will  pain  me." 

O'Donnell  received  this  announcement  calmly, 
and  replied,  "  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  course,  so 
you  need  have  no  further  scruples  about  it.  7ou 
cannot  do  otherivisc,  —  I  would  act  in  the  same  ivay 
myself  Onl}^  give  me  a  couple  of  cigarettee  and 
writing  material,  BO  that  I  may  write  a  tetter,  which 
I  will  trust  to  your  taking  care  of  afterwards  —  " 

As  he  was  finishing  his  letter,  the  guard  cBme  to 
lead  out  the  prisoners.  U'Donnell  rose  to  hit  Ibet, 
shook  Zumatacarregny  by  the  hand,  lit  HDOther 
cigaKtte,  and  walk^  ofi'to  be  shot ! 


WAGES. 

Glort  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song. 
Paid  with  a  voice  that  will  pass  to  be  lost  in  an 
endless  sea  — 
Glory  of  Virtue,  to  figfat,  to  struggle,  to  right  the 

Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory 

Give  her  the  glory  of  geaag  on,  and  still  to  be. 

Hie  wa^es  of  sin  is  death :  if  the  wages  of  '^rtuc 
be  dust, 
Wonid  she  have  heart  to  endure  fiir  the  lifis  of 
the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  deeirea  no  islue  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  scats  of  the 
just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  baak  in  a  summer 
sky: 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 
Ax.FBEI>  TlKKSSOX. 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XT. 
OcR  scene  now  cbaogei  Irtiiii  tbe  vrild  ocean  and 
its  periU,  to  a  ona^  room  in  Fencharch  Street ;  tbe 
inner  office  of  WHrdlsw  and  Son ;  a  large  apailmcnt, 
[>a,DelleiI  with  fine  old  mellow  Spaniah  oak ;  and  all 
tbiB  fiimitare  in  koeping;  the  carpet,  a  thiek  Ax- 
iiuiiK«r  of  sober  colors;  the  chain,  of  oak  and  mo- 
rocco, very  »iib«l»ntiftl ;  a  luge  office-table,  with 
oaken  legs  like  very  colmnos,  substantial  >two  Mil- 
ner  salei ;  a  globe  of  unusual  size,  with  a  h<tndsonie 
tent  over  it,  made  of  roan  leather,  figured ;  tbe  walls 
bong  with  looic  oak  boxet,  abont  eigbt  inches  broad, 
irontAining  rolled  maps  of  high  quality,  and  great 
dnaenaioQi ;  to  conault  which,  oBken  sceptres  tipped 
with  brass  hooks  stood  ready :  with  these,  tbe  great 
niApi  coald  be  drawn  down  and  inspected;  and,  oa 
being  released,  flew  up  into  their  wooden  boxes 
again.  Besides  these  were  hung  up  a  few  drawings, 
representing  outlines,  and  inner  sections,  of  vowels : 
avtl,  on  a  smaller  table,  lay  models,  almanacs,  etc. 
"^m  great  office-table  was  covered  with  writing  ma- 
terial and  papors,  all  but  a  square  space  enclosed 
witb  a  little  nlvor  rail,  and  inside  that  ^lace  lay  a 
purple  morocco  case  about  ten  inches  stgiiare ;  it  was 
locked,  and  contained  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Helen 


Tbia  apartment  was  ao  ntnated,  and  tbe  frames  of 
tbe  ptmte  gtMS  windows  so  well  made  and  suhstan- 
ti»l,  that)  let  a  storm  blow  a  thousand  ships  ashore, 
it  could  not  be  felt,  nor  heard,  in  Wardlaw's  innnr 
office. 

Bat  appearances  are  deceitful;  and  who  can 
mtll  out  a  nft  of  troabtea,  and  the  tranpesta  of  the 

Tbe  iMnMe  of  that  office  wae  battling  for  lus  com- 
mercial enistenee,  under  accumulated  difficulties  and 
daagei*.  Like  those  who  sailed  the  Proserpine's 
long-boat,  upon  that  dirty  night,  which  so  nearly 
■wamped  her,  his  eye  had  now  to  be  on  every  wave, 
and  the  sheet  forever  m  his  band. 

His  measures  had  been  ably  taken ;  but,  as  will 
happen  when  clever  men  are  driven  into  a  comer, 
be  bad  backed  events  raUier  too  freely  against  time . 
had  allowed  too  sUght  a  margin  fbr 
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lays.  For  instance,  be  had  averaged  tbe  Shannon's 
previous  performances,  and  had  calculated  on-  her 
arrivnl  too  nicely.  She  was  a  fortnight  ovenlue, 
and  that  delay  brongbt  periL 

He  had  also  counted  upon  getting  news  of  the 
Proserpine.    But  not  a  word  lutd  reached  Lloyd's 

At  this  very  crisis  came  the  mdIc  of  '6B.  Over- 
end  and  Gnmey  broke ;  and  Waidlaw's  experience 
led  him  to  fear  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  would  be 
a  mn  on  every  bank  in  London.  Now  he  hail  bor- 
rowed £80.000  at  one  bank,  and  £3S,000  at  aiiotJicr : 
and,  without  bis  ships,  could  not  pceeibly  pa^  a  quar- 
ter of  tho  money.  If  the  banks  in  question  were 
mn  upon,  and  obliged  to  call  in  all  tbeir  resources, 
his  credit  must  go ;  and  this,  in  his  precarious  poa- 
uon,  was  ruin. 

Ho  bad  concealed  his  whole  condition  from  his 
fiithcr,  by  false  book-keeping.  Indeed,  be  had  only 
two  conmlantA  in  the  wco'Id ;  poor  old  Michael  Pno- 
Ibld,  and  Helen  Rolleston's  portrait ;  and  even  to 
these  two  he  made  half  con fidencas.  He  dared  not 
tell  either  of  thera  all  he  bad  done,  and  all  be  was 
going  to  do. 

His  redeeming  feature  was  as  bright  as  ever.  He 
still  loved  Helen  Rolleston  with  a  chaste,  constant, 
and  ardent  affection  that  did  him  honor.  He  loved 
money  too  well ;  bnt  he  lorad  Helen  better.  In  all 
his  troubles  and  worriea,  ii  was  his  one  consolation, 
to  unlock  her  portnut,  and  gsie  on  it,  and  purify 
hit  soul  for  a  few  minuiec.  iiomeliMes  he  would 
apologize  to  it,  for  an  Met  of  donbtiiil  morality. 
"  How  can  I  risk  the  loss  of  yoB  ?  "  was  his  bvotite 
excuse.  No :  he  mnst  have  credit.  He  most  have 
money.  She  roust  not  suffer  by  his  past  impru- 
dences.   Tbey  most  be  repaired,  at  any  oost  —  for 

It  was  ten  o'clock  ^n  the  morning :  Mr.  Penibid 
was  sortiDg  tbe  letters  fbr  his  employer,  when  a 
buxom  young  woman  msbed  into  the  outer  office, 
crying  "  0  Hr.  PenJold  I "  and  tank  into  a  chair, 
breathless. 

»  Dear  heart !  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  the 
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Wjlie  ont  on  the  teat,  in  a  boat ;  vid  the  irind  it 
vai  a  blowing  and  the  sea  a,  roaring  to  that  degree 
u  Joe  looked  at  me,  and  aayt  he,  '  Pray  for  me, 
Nancy  Jtotue.'  "  80  I  uja, '  O  dear,  Joe,  what  ie 
the  matter  ?  aod  whatever  ia  become  of  the  Froc- 
erpine 1 ' 

" '  Gone  to  Hell !'  buji  he;  which  he  knowt  I 
object  to  foul  langnage.  'Gone  —  there  —  '»ajB 
be, '  and  I  am  sailW  m  her  wake.  O  pray  for  me, 
Nancy  Rouse ! '  With  that,  I  tries  to  pray  in  my 
dream,  and  screstnB  inMead,  and  wakea  myself.  O 
Mr.  Penfold,  do  tell  me,  have  you  got  any  news  of 
tbe  Prosernine  thismorniiucV" 

"  What  IS  that  to  you  ?  *  inquired  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  who  had  entered  Just  id  time  to  hear  this  Inst 

"  What  u  it  to  me  ! "  cried  Nancy,  firing  up ;  "  it 
is  more  to  me,  perhaps,  than  it  ii  to  you,  for  tiiat 

Penfold  esplwncd,  Umidly,  "  Sir,  Mrs.  Bonse  is 
my  landlady." 

"  Which  I  have  never  been  to  church  with  any 
man  yet  of  the  name  of  Route,  leaKways,  not  in  tay 
making  hours,"  edged  in  the  lady. 

"K&s  Row,  I  should  say,"  sud  Penfold,  apol- 
ogizing. "I  beg  pardon,  but  I  thought  Mie.  might 
Mnndbetter  in  a  landlady.  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Wylie, 
the  mate  of  the  Proaerpme,  is  her  —  her  —  sweet- 
heart" 

"  Not  ha.     IiCBstways,  he  is  only  on  trial,  after  a 

"  Of  course,  sir  —  only  after  a  manner,"  added 
Penfold,  sadl^  penilexed.  "Min  Rouse  is  incapa- 
Ue  of  anything  ebe.  But,  if  you  please  m'm,  1 
don't  presume  to  know  the  exact  relation  "  ;  —  and 
then  irith  great  reserve  —  "bat,  you  know  you  are 
anxious  about  him." 

Min  Rouse  sniSed,  and  threw  her  nose  in  the  air, 
—  as  if  to  throw  a  doubt  even  on  that  view  of  the 

"  Well,  madam,"  says  Wardlaw,  •'  I  am  sorry  to 
•ay  I  can  give  you  no  information.  I  share  your 
'  anxiety,  for  1  have  got  £160,000  of  ^old  in  the  ship. 
Too  might  inqoire  at  Uoyd's.  Direct  her  diere, 
Mr.  Penfold,  and  bring  me  mv  letters." 

With  this  he  enteicd  his  inns'  office,  tat  down, 
toak  ont  a  golden  key,  opened  the  portrait  of  Helen, 
gazed  at  it,  kissed  it,  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  pre- 
pared to  fiwe  the  tronbles  at  the  day. 

Penfold  brougbt  in  a  leathern  case.  Eke  an  enor- 
moiM  bill-book :  it  had  thirt}^  vertical  eoan^art- 
Bsents  :  and  tbe  names  ot  various  cities  and  sea- 
ports, with  which  Waidlaw  and  Son  did  bnsineti, 
were  printed  in  gold  letters  on  some  of  liieae  com- 
pMTtmentB ;  on  othen,  the  aamee  of  peisoi 
on   two  compartments,  the  word  "  Miscelli 
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Miehael  brought  this  machine  in,  filled  with  a  cor- 
leapondence,  enot^  to  break  a  man's  heart  to  loi^ 
a*. 

This  was  mis  (tf  tbe  oonseqaences  of  Wardlaw's 
pouUon.  He  dmvt  not  let  his  correspondnnee  be. 
read,  and  filtered,  in  the  oafar  (dh^e:  he  opened 
tbe  whole  nasi;  sent  some  back  into  the  ontar 
office :  then  touohed  a  hand-beU,  and  a  man 
Muwudd  fk«Di  the  ihibI)  apartment  adjaning  his 
own.  This  was  Mr.  Atkins,  his  shorthand  writer. 
He  dictated  to  tiiia  man  some  twenty  letters, 
which  were  taken  down  in  shorthand;  tta  man  re- 
tired to  copy  them,  and  write  them  oat  in  duplicate 
from  lus  own  notes,  and  this  reduced  tbe  nnmber  to 
seven :  theM  Watdlaw  nt  down  to  write,  himad^ 
and  lock  up  the  cojHes. 


While  he  was  writing  them,  he  recaved  a  visitor 
or  two,  whom  he  despatcbed.ai  quickly  as  hts  lel- 
ten- 

He  was  writing  his  last  letter,  when-  he  beard  in 
tbe  outer  office  a  voice  he  thought  he  knew.  He 
^t  up  and  listened.  It  was  so.  Of  all  the  voices 
in  the  city,  this  was  the  one  it  most  dismayed  him 
to  bear,  in  his  office,  at  the  present  crisis. 

He  listened  on,  and  satisfied  himself  that  a  fatal 
blow  was  coming.  He  then  walked  quietly  to  bis 
table,  seated  himself,  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
stroke  with  external  composure. 

Penfold  announced,  "  Mr.  Burtenshaw." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Wardlaw,  quietly. 

Mr.  Burtenshaw,  one  of  tbe  managers  of  lUor. 
land's  bank,  came  in,  and  Wardlaw  motioned  him 
courteously  to  a  chair,  while  he  finished  his  letter, 
which  took  only  a  few  ibomeDts. 

While  he  was  sealing  it,  he  half  turned  to  his 
visitor,  and  said,  "Jfo  bad  news?  MoHand's  is 
safe,  of  course." 

"Well,"  said  Burtenshaw, "  there  is  a  run  upon 
oar  bank,  —  a  severe  one.  We  could  not  hope  to 
escape  the  effects  of  the  panic- 
Be  then,  afler  an  uneasy  pause,  and  with  appar- 
ent reluctance,  added, "  I  am  requested  by  the  other 
directors  to  assure  you  it  is  their  present  extremity 
alone,  that  —  in  short,  we  we  rrally  compelled  to 
beg  you  to  repay  tbe  amount  advanced  to  yon  by 
the  bank," 

Wardlaw  showed  no  alarm,  but  great  suipiiae. 
This  was  clever;  ffar  ha  felt  great  aUnn,  ana  BO 
surprise. 

"TheiriLS^OOO,"  iud  he.  "Why,  that  advance 
was  upon  the  freight  of  tbe  Praserpine.  For^-G«e 
thousand  oancee  of  gold.  She  oi^t  to  be  here  by 
this  time.  She  is  in  the  Chann^at  tlus  mosaeot, 
no  doubt." 

BxcoM  me ;   she  ii  overdue,  and  the  aaAtt 


I  have  made  inquiries." 
B,  she  is  folly  insured,  and  ' 


"  At  any  rate,  she  is  folly  insured,  and  yoa  bold 
the  policies.  Besides,  tbe  name  of  Wanllaw  m 
your  booki  should  stand  for  buUioa." 

Bnrtenshaw  shook  his  head.     "Names  are  at  tt 
discomit  to-day,  sir.    We  can't  pay  you  down  on    j 
the   counter.     Why,  our  depoators   look  crooa  at    . 
Bank  of  England  notes." 

To  an  inquiry,  half  irmiical,  whether  the  sunM- 
eers  really  expected  him  to  find  £61,000  cash,  at  a 
few  houir  notice,  Burtenshaw  renUed,  sorrawihllr, 
that  they  felt  for  his  difficulty  whilst  deploring  tbw 
own;  but  that,  afW  all,  it  was  a  debt:  and,  in 
short,  if  he  conld  find  no  means  of  pa^ng  it,  thej 
must  subtend  payment  for  a  time,  and  >sua  a  atotft* 
ment  —  and  — 

lie  hesitated  to  complete  his  sentence,  and  Waid- 
law  did  it  fiw  him. 

"  And  ascribe  your  supenrioa  to  mf  indnlitf  to 
refund  this  advance?'  said  he,  bitterly. 

"I  am  afiraid  that  is  "-    ' 


Wardlaw  rose,  t 


ha  had  no  man  1 
-'^^say^ 


«dbg. 


shall  hear  from  yoa,  sir?  " 

"Yes." 

And  so  they  wiAed  each  other  good  momiiy; 
and  Wardlaw  sank  into  his  chair. 

In  that  qmet  diaJogne,  ruin  had  been  inflietad 


and  worse  than  n 


1  —  expcaure. 


'a  gas- FOUL 

Uoriand'B  nnaiinoii,  on  Mooant  of  moaer  lent 
bj  Waidlaw  anil  Son,  vonld  st  onM  bHng  old  Ward- 
hv  to  London,  amd  ibe  affain  of  the  firm  woold  be 
invcrtigatod,  and  the  lon'i  fkUe  iTStem  (tf  bo(A- 
kMninf  be  lUaoovend. 

He  lat  stupefied  a  while,  Uien  put  on  bis  hat,  and 
rwbed  to  hk  tolintor;  oo  the  waj^,  be  fell  b  with  a 
peat  talker,  who  ttrid  him  thera  wm  a  minor  ' 
ShMBOo  wu  krt  in  tbe  Pacific. 

At  this  he  nearlj'  fainted  in  the  street;  an 
ftiend  took  bim  buk  to  hii  ofSce  in  a  deplorable 
eonditioD.  All  tbia  time  he  had  been  feigning  am- 
is^ about  the  ProMrpine,  and  concealing  bit  real 
wuaetj  about  the  Shannon.  To  do  bim  lOEticc,  he 
ImI  Bgbt  of  eveiTtbinff  in  the  world  now  but  Helen. 
He  ient  old  FrnOM  m  hot  hatte  to  Llofd'!,  to  in- 
^joire  for  newt  of  (he  afaip ;  and  then  he  sat  down 
mek  at  beart;  and  all  bo  conld  do  now  wai  to  open 
ber  poctnut,  and  gase  at  it  throagb  ejrei  blinded 
with  tMia.  Bven  a  ragne  ramor,  whiob  be  hoped 
■igbt  be  blae,  hM  driTen  all  hii  eonmennal  ma- 
■aanci  oM  of  hiia,  and  made  all  other  calamiliee 


While  ba  Ml  . 
he  beard  a  well-known  Toice  in  the  outer 
•ad,  next  aftar  Bnrtenahaw^  it  wa«  the  one  that 
«aond  him  the  moet  apprekemion.  It  was  hii 
itber-.. 

Waidlaw  amior  rard^  visted  the  dice  now; 
tad  Ail  waa  not  bia  boor.  So  Artbur  knew  lome- 
ttaiif  eztnordinarr  bad  broo^ht  him  np  to  town. 
And  be  conld  not  doabt  that  it  waa  the  panic,  and 
that  he  had  be«a  to  Moriaod'a,  or  wonld  go  there 
iaeooneof  tbeday;  bat,  indeed,  it  was  more  prob- 
Mt  that  be  had  alnadj  heard  fomethiug,  ana  waa 


"  Good  morning,  Arthnr,"  laid  ba>  **  I  're  got 
gaad  newt  fer  700." 

Arthur  waa  quite  ttartled  bj  an  annonnoement 
(bat  accorded  10  little  with  hii  expectations. 

"Good  aem  —  fa-  met"  Mid  he, in  a  &inl,  in- 


Aithnr  itarted  up.  "  The  Shaan<Hi  1  God  blew 
JM,  father." 

"  She  Sea  mt  anchor  in  tbe  llerMj,"  roared  tht 
dd  naa,  wi*  all  a  fiuher*!  pride  at  bringing  Mcb 
nod  aewB.  >  Wbj,  tbe  Solreatoni  will  be  in  L<m- 
Wa  at  lis.     See,  ben  ia  bia  telegram." 

At  this  mMueM,  in  laa  FMiMd;  to  tell  then  tiiat 
te  ShaaiMw  waa  np  at  Llojd'k,  had  anehar«d  off 
lircipMil  Uit  nigbL 

There  was  hear^  shaking  of  baadt,  and  Arthur 
Wudlaw  WM  the  huipieat  maa  in  London  — for  a 
Ettla  while. 

"  Got  the  telepwn  at  ElB-toeea,  tUa  morning, 
Md  eaaa  np  bj  Ae  Snt  ezprew,'  Mid  WanUaw 

The  telenam  wm  from  Sir  Edward  Bolkrton. 
"KaodM  Zmrpool  loM  m^;   viU  bt  at  EutUm, 

"Hot  a  word  frOM  hert"  mid  Arthnr. 

"0,  there  wm  no  tive  to  write;  and  b«(s  do 
*M  M  the  lefa^ao.-  He  added,  rijlj,  ••  Pcchapa 
^  tk<><«l>t  eoHiiig  HI  penoB  woiiU  &  m  well,  or 
better,  eh  I" 

"  fiat  wbj  doM  be  tdiVnfb  jna  iDMead  of  MB  ?  " 
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"T  am  sore  I  don't  know.  ^fPliat  doea  it  mattei;? 
Yei,  I  do  know.  It  was  settled  months  ago  that  be 
and  Helen  thould  come  to  me  at  Elm-treee,  so  I  wu 
tbe  proper  person  t«  telegraph.  1 11  go  and  meet 
them  Bt  the  station ;  there  is  plenty  of  time.  Bat,  I 
ny,  Arthnr,  have  )«u  seen  tbe  papers  ?  Hartley 
Brothers  obliged  to  wind  Op.  Hapte  and  Cos,  of 
Livetpool,  gone ;  Atlantic  trading.  1%it7  and 
Brown,  suspended,  Intematianal  credit  gone.  Old 
friendB,  tume  of  these.  Hoplej  and  "nmao,  rail- 
vay  contmctors,  fuled,  sir;  lialnlities,  aeven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  and  more." 

"  Yes,  eir,"  said  Arthnr,  pompoialy;  "  laCfl  will 
Ions  be  remembered  for  its  rerelationa  of  comner- 
ciaTmorality." 

Tbe  old  gentleman,  on  this,  saked  his  son,  with 
excusable  vauitj,  whether  be  had  done  ill  in  steering 
clear  of  speculatjon ;  he  then  congratolatMd  him  on 
having  listened  to  good  advice,  and  stuck  to  legiti- 
mate Dusiaess.  "I  must  sa^,  Artbur,"  added  he, 
*'  your  boc^  are  models  for  any  trading  firm.' 

ArUiur  winced  in  secret,  under  this  praiae,  for,  it' 
occurred  to  him,  that  in  a  few  days  his  father  wonid 
discover  those  books  were  all  a  sham,  and  the  ac- 
counts a  fabrication. 

However,  the  unpleasant  torac  wm  soon  intarrapt- 
ed,  and  effectually,  too;  for  Bltchael  looked  in,  with 
an  air  of  satislaction  on  his  benevolent  countenance, 
and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  such  an  arrivid !  Hera  ia 
Min  Bouse's  sweetheart,  that  abe  di«amed  wh 
diDwned." 

"  What  is  tbe  man  tonie?"said.Aithnr,peeviib- 
ly.     He  did  not  recognize  Wylie  under  that  title. 

"  La,  Mr.  Artburl  why  he  is  the  mate  of  the 
Prosennne,"  sud  Penfold. 

» What  I  Wyliel  Joseph  Wylie?"  cried  Ai>- 
thur,  in  a  sudden  excitement,  that  oontiMted 
strangely  with  bia  nravioua  indifference. 

«  What  is  that  f  "  cried  Wardlaw  senior ;  "  the 
Pnaerinne ;  show  bim  in  at  once.'  . 

Now  Ibis  cansed  Arthur  Wardlaw  conKdeiahie 
anzie^ ;  for  obvious  reasons  be  did  not  want  hia 
father  and  this  sailor  lo  exehalwe  a  word  togeth- 
er. However,  that  waa  inevitable  now ;  tbe  door 
opened,  and  the  bronied  &ce  and  sturdy  figure  </ 
Wylie,  clad  in  a  mugh  peftjaeket,  came  alonching 

Arthur  went  hastily  to  meet  Urn,  and  gave  him 
an  expresaive  look  of  warning,  even  wbile  he  wul- 
omned  him  in  cordial  accents. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  safo  home,"  nid  Wardlaw  se* 

"'ntank  ye,  gn'nor,"  said  W;^  "Had  a 
aqneak  for  it,  this  time.' 

"  Wbera  ia  yettr  Aip  7  " 

Wylie  shook  hia  heMl  somnrihDy.    ••  BotISM  tt 

ePaot&c.' 

"  Good  heaveM  I    What ;  h  abe  kat  ?  " 

"That  she  is,  sir:  foundered  at  sea,  1,300  imIm 
Aon  the  Horn,  and  more." 

"And  tbe  ftmgbt?  the  gold?*  put  in  Aithnr, 
with  wett-^ned  anxiety. 

"  Kot  an  oonce  Mved,"  aud  Wylie,  ^aeenaolately. 
"  A  hondred  and  nxty  thonaand  powub  gone  to  toe 
•      mn." 

Good  haavena." 

Ye  aee,  w,"  aaid  Wylie,  "Ike  ahip  aaeounteiod 
one  gale  aAar  another,  and  labored  a  good  deal,  fiiat 

'   laat;  and  «•  all  My  her  aeana  mat  ^ — 
.     ad;  fa-wenerercontdfindtheleaktheti 
hMv"  and  be  eaM 
Wardlaw. 


^ 


t  b*i« 


fc= 


=J> 


EVEBT  SATUBDAT. 


<■  To  the  last  ihitling." 

"  Well  doDe,  Arthur." 

"  But  still  it  ii  nuiBt  unlack]'.  Some  weeks  must 
el^MS  before  the  insurancM  can  be  realised,  Hid  a 
»>rdon  of  the  gold  waa  paid  fyi  iu  bills  at  Bbsrt 
date.' 

"  The  reat  in  cash  f  " 

"  Cash  and  merchandise." 

"  HieQ  there  ii  the  proper  maivin.  Draw  on  my 
private  account,  at  tba  Bank  of  EDeLand." 

These  few  eim^  words  showed  the  struggling 
j'Oung  merohant  a  waj  out  of  all  his  difficuldea. 

Hi*  heart  leaped  so,  he  dared  not  t«pl;,  lest  he 
should  excite  the  old  gentleman's  suspicions. 

But,  ere  be  could  well  draw  his  breath,  for  joj', 


What  doei  he 
lor*  knittiDff  his 


with  all  his  B 
ent.twfa. 

"  Burtennhaw,  from  Morland's. 
wont  of  us  ?  "  lud  Wardlaw  sei 

Artiiur  turned  cold  all  orer.  "  Perhaps  to  ask 
me  not  to  draw  oat  my  balauae.  It  is  lest  than  usu- 
al: bat  Aev  are  ran  npon;  and,  as  jou  ara  good 
enoogh  to  let  me  draw  on  you,  —  bj-  the  by,  per- 
b^w  j'ou  will  sign  a  check  bdbre  yon  go  to  the 

"  How  much  do  jou  want  ?  " 

"  I  realty  don't  know,  till  I  have  consulted  Pen- 
fold  :  the  gold  was  a  large  and  advantageoos  pui^ 
chHe,Br.^ 

"  No  doubt ;  no  doubt.  I  'U  gi*e  yon  my  signsr 
tore ;  and  yon  can  Gil  in  the  amount. 

,  He  drew  a  check  in  ftvor  of  Arthnr  Wardlaw, 
signed  it,  and  left  him  to  fill  in  the  figures. 

He  then  looked  at  his  watch,  and  remarked  they 
would  barely  haTS  time  to  get  to  the  station. 

"  Good  .Heavens ! "  cried  Arthur ;  "  and  I  can't 
«).  1  must  learn  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the 
^OMrpine,  ai)d  prepare  the  statenent  at  once  for 

"  Well,  never  mind.    /  can  go." 

"  But  what  will  she  think  of  me  ?  I  oo^t  to  be 
the  first  to  welcome  her." 

"  I  '11  make  your  axcuaSB." 

"  So,  no ;  sav  nothing :  after  all  it  was  you  who 
leceiTed  the  telegram:  so  von  naturally  meet  her; 
but  you  will  bung  twr  ben,  father:  you  won't 
whisk  my  darling  down  to  Elm-^rees,  till  yon  hare 
blest  me  with  the  ng^t  of  her." 

"I  will  not  be  so  cruel,  fond  lover,"  said  old 
Wardlaw,  laughing,  and  took  op  his  hat  and  gloves 
to  go. 

Arthor  went  to  the  door  with  him,  in  great  anxie- 
ty, leat  he  dionhl  qvesticm  Bnrtenshaw :  but,  peer- 
ing into  the  outer  office,  he  observed  Burteiiahaw 
was  not  there.  Uichael  had  caught  his  employer's 
anxious  look,  and  conveyed  the  Banker  into  the 
small  room,  where  the  uiorthand  writer  was  M 
work.  But  Burtenshaw  was  one  of  a 
firm.;  to  him  erary  minute  was  an- hour:  he 
fnmiD^with  impaiiaace,  so  long  as  be  heaid  talking 
in  tbe  mner  oooe ;  and,  the  momwit  it  ceasod,  be 
took  tba  Ubcoty  of  comiiw  in:  so  that  he  openwl 
tbe  side  door,  jnrt  is  Wa^law  Kmor  was  pssnin^ 
through  the  cantie  door. 


to  hide  bis  figure  from  his  reb«ating  father. 

Wylie  —  who  all  this  time  had  bMn  sitting  rilen^ 
looking  from  one  to  the  ot])eT,'and  quietly  puixlii^ 
oat  the  game,  as  well  as  he  could  —  observed  this 
movement,  and  grinned. 

As  for  Arthur  WardUw,  he  saw  his  latiier  safe 
out,  then  gave  a,  sioh  of  relief,  and  walked  to  his 
office  tabic,  end  sat  down,  and  began  to  fill  in  the 

Burtenshaw  drew  ncv,  and  said,  "  I  am  in- 
structed to  say  that  fifty  thoasand  pounds  on  ac- 
count will  be  sccepted." 

Perhaps  if  this  proposal  had  been  made  a  few 
seconds  sooner,  the  ingenious  Arthur  would  have 
availed  himself  of  it :  wit,  as  it  was,  he  preferred  to 
take  the  h)n;h  and  mighty  tone.  "I  dechne  any 
coDcesNon,"  said  be.  "  Mr.  Penlbld,  take  this  check 
to  the  Bank  of  EuclAnd.  £61,617  IO5.  that  is  the 
amount,  capital  ana  interest,  up  to  noon  this  day : 
hand  the  sum  to  Mr.  Burtenshaw,  ^iug  his  receipt, 
or,  if  be  prefers  it,  pay  it  acroaa  ms  counter,  to  my 
credit.    That  will  perhaps  arrest  the  run." 

Burtenshaw  stammered  out  his  thanks. 

Wardlaw  cut  him  short.  "  Good  moraing,  ur," 
said  be.  "I  have  business  of  iatperianct.  Good 
day,"  and  bowed  him  ont. 

"  This  is  a  Highflyer,"  thought  Burtenshaw. 

Wardlaw  then  opened  tbe  side  door,  and  called 
his  shorthand  writer. 

"Mr.  Atkini,  please  step  into  the  outer  office, 
and  don't  let  a  soul  come  in  to  me.  Mind,  I  am  mit 
for  the  day.  Except  to  Miss  BoUeston  and  her 
father." 

Ha  then  closed  all  the  doors,  and  sunk  exhausted 
into  a  chair,  muttering,  "  Thank  Heaven !  I  bave 
ot  rid  of  them  all  for  an  hour  or  two.  Nou, 
Yylm." 

Wylie  seemed  in  no  hnrry  to  enter  upon  tbe  r«~ 
quired  subject. 

Said   he    evasively,  "  Why,  guv'nor,   it    seema 
me  you   are   among   the   brukers   here,  your- 
self." 

Nothing  of  the  sort,  if  you  have  managed  your 
work  cleverly.  Come,  tell  me  all,  before  wa  are 
interrupted  again."  - 

"TeU  ye  dl  about itl    Why  there's  part  out, 

am  afiraid  to  think  on;    let  alone  talk  about 


shiftiiig  Ae  bullion  as  agreed?" 
The  sailor  appeared  relieved  by  this  question.   . 
"  O,  that  is  all  right,"  said  he.    » I  got  the  bullit» 
safe  aboard  tbe  Shannon,  marked  forlead." 
And  the  lead  on  board  the  Proserpine  ?  " 


ithout  SI 
Not  quite." 

Great  Heaven  I    Who  ?  " 

One  clerii  at  tbe  shipping  agent's  scented  st 

thing  queer,  I  think.    James  Seaton.     TTuU  tea. 

-ime  ne  leait  bg." 

"  Could  he  provje  anything  1 " 

"  Nothing.     He  knew  nothing  for  certain ; 

what  he  gneswd  won't  never  be  known  in 

iw."     .£id  Wvlie  fidgeted  in  his  chair. 

Notwithstanding  this  assurance  Wardlaw  looked 

ave,  and  took  a  note  of  that  clerk's  name.     Then 

he  be^ed  Wylie  to  go  on.    "  Give  me  all  the 

detul^  said  he.     "  Leave  me  to  judge  their  relative 

vdne.    Ton  Kuttled  the  ship?" 
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"Don't  Bsf  tfaul  don't  mv  tlutt!"  ciied  Wylie, 
in  s  low  bnt  eager  voice-     ''  Stone  widls  have  ettn." 


Fpmng  B  leak,  that  neither  tbe  captain,  nor  I,  nor 
invbody  coald  find,  to  stop.  Me  Einil  my  men,  we 
dl  tliink  her  seftnn  opened,  with  liram  ot'  wcftther." 
Hen,  lowering  tiia  voico  again,  "  Try  and  see  it  m 
wa  do ;  and  dont  yon  ever  uie  anch  a  word  at  that 
lAat  cocae  oat  of  your  lips  jiut  now.  We  pumped 
ker  hard;  but  'twaru't  no  use.  Sbo  filled,  and  wc 
had  to  take  to  the  boatt." 

Was  there 


»ny  suspicion  ex- 


"Stopt 
dted?-* 

"Not  amoi^  the  crew;  and,  suppose  there  was, 
I  coold  talk  'em  all  over,  or  bey  'em  all  over,  what 
few  of  'em  is  left.  I  've  got  'em  all  with  me  in  one 
hoiKe :  and  they  are  rill  sqaare,  don't  you  tear." 

-  Well,  bnt  you  sairl  '  among  the  creio .' '  Whom 
dM  can  we  have  to  fear  1 " 

"Why,  nobody.  To  be  sure,  one  of  the  pas- 
«ngers  was  dam  on  me ;  bnt  what  doee  that  mat- 

tETDOW?" 

"It  matters  greatly, — it  matlera  terribly.  Who 
was  tins  pAseenaer  ?  " 

"He  called  fainuelf  the  Reverend  John  Hazel. 
He  inspected  something  or  other;  and  what  with 
listeni^  here,  and  watching  there,  he  judged  the 
ship  w*8  never  to  see  England,  and  I  always  fanned 
he  tnid  the  lady." 

-'  What,  waa  there  a  lady  ther?  ?  " 

"  Ay.  worse  luck,  sir ;  ■  ^d  a  pretty  prl  she  waa : 
MMiDg  Itotne  to  £ngbmd  to  die  of  consumption ;  so 
oar  snrfteon  told  me." 

^  Well,  never  mind  ber.  The  clergyman !  l^iis 
fills  me  with  anxiety.  A  clerk  snspectin};  ns  at 
Svdaey,  and  a  paewnger  raipecting  us  in  the  vessel. 
iWe  are  two  wtbiesea  ^^ainst  us  already." 

"So;  only  one." 

"  How  do  yoa  make  that  out  ?  " . 

"  Why,  White's  clerk  and  the  paiemi,  they  was 

Wardlsw  stared  in  utter  amazement. 

"  Don't  ye  believe  me  ?  "  sud  Wylie.  "  I  tell  re 
Aat  there  clerk  boarded  ns  under  an  alias.  He 
had  dmred  off  hia  beaid ;  but,  bless  your  heart,  I 
kaew  him  directly." 

"He  cajne  to  verify  his  aoapicions,"  loggeated 
Warilaw,  in  n  faint  voice. 

'  Not  be.  He  came  for  love  of  the  sick  girl,  and 
•otfai^  eln ;  and  you  '11  never  see  either  him  or 
her,  If  that  is  any  comfort  to  you." 

"  Be  good  eaoi^h  to  conceal  nothing.     Facte 

"  That  is  too  true,  sir.     Well,  we  abandoned  her, 
and  toiri[  to  tbe  boata.     I  commanded  one." 
"  And  Hndmn  the  other  ?  " 
-Hndwm!    No." 

"  Why,  how  was  that  ?  and  what  has  become  of 
hin?" 

"  What  has  become  of  Hudeon  ?  "  aaid  Wylie, 
with  a  Btkrt.  "There's  a  qeestiont  And  not  a 
dr^  to  wet  my  lips,  and  warm  my  heart.  Is  this  a 
'  '  "  *  ",  dry  'I  Can't  ye  spare  a  drop  of  brandy 
devil  that  hss  earned  ye  £1.^0.000,  and 
his  lite,  and  wrecked  his  soul,  to  do  it  ?  " 
WardUw  cast  a  glance  of  contonpt  on  him,  bnt 
'  '  of  old  brandy,  a 
n  the  table  bef<nre 

Wyfie  drank  a  wine-^lairiiil   neat,  and  gave  a 
mt  of  ngh  of  satisfaction.     And  then  ensued   a 
,in  whidi,  CBriotvIy  enoi^h,  the  brave  man 


liiked  his  li 


waa  B£ttated,  and  the  timid  man  was  cool  and  col- 
lected. But  one  reason  was,  tbe  latter  bad  not 
imagination  enough  to  realize  things  uoBeen,  though 
be  had  caused  them. 

Wylie  told  him  bow  Hudson  got  to  tbe  bottle, 
and  wouh]  not  leave  the  ehip.  "  I  tliink  I  see  him 
now,  with  his  cutlass  in  oue  hand,  and  bis  rum 
bottle  in  the  other,  and  the  waves  running  over  hie 
poor,  silly  fspc,  as  she  went  down.  Poor  Hiram  1 
he  and  I  had  made  many  a  trip  together,  before  we 
took  to  this." 

And  Wylie  shuddered,  and  took  another  gulp  at 
tbe  brandy. 

While  he  was  drinking  to  drawn  the  picture, 
Wardlaw  was  calmly  reflecting  on  the  bare  fact. 
"  Hum,"  said  he,  "  we  must  use  that  circumstance. 
I  '11  get  it  into  the  journals.  Heroic  captain.  Went 
down  with  the  ship.  Who  can  suspect  Hudson  in 
the  teeth  of  such  a  ^t?  Now,  pray  ge  on,  my 
gooil  Wylie.     The  boats  !  " 

"  Well,  sir,  1  had  the  surgeon,  and  ton  men,  and 
the  lady's  maid,  on  board  the  long-boat;  and  there 
was  the  parson,  the  aick  lady,  and  five  sailors  aboaid 
the  cutter.  We  sailed  t<^ther,  tilt  night,  steering 
for  Juan  Fernandez,  then  a  fog  came  on  and  we 
lost  sight  of  the  cntter,  and  I  altered  my  mind  and 
jud^d  it  best  to  beat  to  win'ard,  and  get  into  the 
track  of  sliips.  Which  we  did,  aiird  were  nearly 
swamped  in  .a  sou'wester ;  but^  by  good  Inck,  a 
Yankee  whaler  picked  us  up,  and  took  ns  to  Boenoa 
Aj-rcs,  wbere  we  shipped  for  Kiioland,  what  waa 
left  of  un,  only  four,  besides  myself;  but  I  got  tbe 
signatures  of  ^e  others  to  mv  tale  of  die  wrMk.  It 
is  ill!  as  square  as  n  die,  I  tell  yon." 

■'Well  done.  Well  done.  Bnt. stop i  the  other 
boat,  wilh  that  sham  parson  on  board  who  knowa 
■11.    .She  will  be  picked  up,  too,  perhapa." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  that.  She  was  out  of  the 
tracks  of  trade;  and,  111  tell  ye  the  tmA,  sin' 
He  poured  out  half  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  and  drank 
a  part  of  it ;  and,  now,  for  the  first  time,  his  hand  ' 
tremUed  as  he  iiited  the  glass  —  "Soma  tool  bad 
put  the  main  of  her  pravisioos  aboard  the  long-boAt; 
that  is  what  adcks  to  me,  and  won't  let  me  sleep. 
We  took  a  chance,  but  we  did  n't  give  one.  I  think 
I  told  you  there  was  a  woman  aboard  the  cutter, 
that  aick  girl,  sir.  O,  but  it  was  hard  lines  for  her, 
poor  thing!  I  see  her  face,  pale  and  calm;  O 
Lord,  ao  pale  and  calm ;  ever^  night  of  my  life ;  ahe 
kneeled  aboard  the  cutter  with  her  white  banda  a 
clasped  together,  praying." 

"  Certainly,  it  is  all  very  shocking,"  said  Ward- 
law;  "but,  then,  yon  know,  if  they  bad  eacaped, 
they  would  have  exposed  us.  Believe  me,  it  is  all 
for  the  best" 

Wylie  looked  at  him  with  wonder.  "  Ay,"  sud 
he,  after  staring  at  biin  in  wonder;  "you  can  ait 
here  at  your  ease,  and  doom  a  ship  and  risk  her 
people's  lives:  but,  if  you  had  to  do  it,  and  see  it, 
ancl  then  lie  awake  thinking  of  il.,  you  'd  wish  all 
the  gold  on  «nrth  had  been  in  hcU,  before  yon  pnt 
your  hand  to  such  a  piece  of  work." 

Wanllaw  smiled  a  ghastly  sntile.  "In  abort," 
said  he,  "you  don't  mean  to  take  the  three  thoo- 
sand  pounds  I  pay  you  for  this  little  job." 

"  O  yea,  I  do ;  but,  for  all  the  gold,  in  Victoria, 
I  woulcl  n't  do  such  a  job  again.  And,  you  nutA 
mv  words,  nr,  we  shall  get  the  money,  and  nobody 
will  ever  be  tbe  wieer."  Wardlaw  rubbed  his  banda 
comjdacently :  his  egotism,  coupled  with  his  want 
of  imaginatioD,  neariy  blinded  him  to  eventing  bnt 
the  pecuniary  feature  of  the  business.     "  But,"  con- 
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tiDued  Wylie,  "we  AaH  nerer  thrive  on  it.  We 
hsve  Mink  a  good  ship,  and  we  h&ve  u  good  aa  mtur- 
dered  a  poor  dying  giri." 

"Hold  yoar  ton^e,  ye  fboll"  cried  Wardlaw, 
looi^  hit  Bang  Iroid  m  a  moment,  for  he  heard  some- 
body at  the  door. 

It  opened,  and  there  stood  a  military  fignie  in  a 
bsTelGug  cap,  —  General  Kolleaton. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


&ther,  the  buer  one  ceased  to  beat  far  a  while. 

He  ran  to  General  Rollerton,  ihodt  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  England  widi 
•parUine  eyes. 

It  ia  pfeautnt  to  be  so  welcomed,  and  the  atately 
scddier  returned  bis  grasp  in  kind. 

"  Is  Helen  with  you,  sir  ?  "  said  Wardlaw,  making 
a  movement  to  go  tn  the  door :  for  he  tbonght  she 
miBt  be  ontnde  in  the  cab. 

"  No,  ^e  is  not,"  SMd  General  Bolleston. 

"  There,  now,"  said  Arthur,  ^  that  enei  Eslber  of 
mine  has  broken  his  promise,  and  carried  her  off  to 
Ehn-treesl" 

At  this  moment  Wardlaw  senior  retorned,  to  tell 
Arthur  he  bad  been  jost  too  late  to  meet  the  RoUes- 
tona.  "O,  hete  he  isl"  said  he;  and  there  were 
freJi  greetings- 

"  Well,  bat,"  said  Arthur,  "  where  is  Helen  I " 

" I  think  it  is  I  who  ought  to  ask  that  qnestion," 
said  Bolleston,  grarely.  "I  telegraphed  yon  at 
Bbo-tiees,  thinldng  of  oonrse  she  would  come  with 
joa  to  meet  me  at  the  station.  It  does  not  much 
matter,  a  taw  boun ;  bnt  her  not  coming  makes  me 
noeasT,  for  her  health  was  declinii^  when  she  left 
me.  How  ia  my  chilH,  Mr.  Wardlaw  ?  Fray  teU 
me  Uw  truth." 

Both  tiia  WardlawB  lotted  at  one  another,  and 
U  Geaenl  Bolleston,  and  the  elder  Wardlaw  taid 
tbera  waa  oertunlj  some  mistradcntanding  here 
"  We  fidly  bdieveo  that  your  daughter  was  coming 
hooM  with  TOD  in  the  Shannon." 

"Ckone  home  with  me?  Why,  of  course  not. 
She  sailed  three  weeks  before  me.  Good  Heavens! 
Has  she  not  arrived  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  old  Wardlaw,  "  we  have  neither 
twen  nor  heard  of  her." 

"  Whv,  what  ship  did  she  tail  in  ?  "  said  Atthur. 

"In  tne  ProMrpme." 

[Tb  ba  aiMlmiid.] 
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Thb  poet  of  "  The  Seasons  "  was  a  close  observer 
of  natu^  phenomena,  and  no  one  described  more 
Ineidly  than  Thomaon  did  the  varying  aspects  of 
the  year.  Bat  whenever  the  poet  attempted  the 
^rt  of  a  natural  phikaopber  be  invariabty  fiiiled. 
The  lines  quoted  above  are  a  &ir  example  of  that 
imperfect  knowledge  of  scienpe  whieh  Thomson  pos- 
MsflEd;  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  exemplify  the 
kind  crf'information  which  was  common  amongst  the 
lea  at  Hie  commeMcemeat  of  the  eigh- 


In  the  capacious  womb  of  tlie  chmds  the  vapory 
deluge  does  net  lie  to  snow  congealed,  even  in  the 
nbnoet  severity  of  a  winter  suow^torm.  Hie  re- 
tention of  water-vapor  in  the  air,  and  the  conden- 
sation of  it  into  clouds,  or  fi%,  or  in  its  precipitation 
as  dew,  rain,  hail,  snow,  or  Eoai^ftost,  are  procenes 
very  different  from  that  which  — even  with  the  nt- 
moet  practical  license  —  can  be  undeittood  fay  a 
vapory  deluge  to  snow  congealed.  The  lines  which 
follow  are  however  so  true  to  nature  that  they  moit 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  beantiful  deacnptive 
poetry,  well  adapted  to  be  the  motto  to  the  present 


It  appesTj  necessary,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  younger  class  of  our  readen,  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  wondcn  (rf'a 
snow-flake  this  winter,  that  the  conditions, 
they  are  known,  under  which  water  is  dim 
thnugb,  and  held  suspended  in  the  air,  shaold  be 
exaolined. 

Aroand  the  earth,  like  "  a  great  green  ser- 
pent twining,"  we  have  the  wilderness  of  waten 
called  the  sea.  The  ocean  covers  about  thtee 
fourths  of  the  surfsce  of  the  globe,  or  it  occupies 
nearly  1 10,849,000  square  British  miles,  and,  equal- 
ly over  both  sea  and  land,  the  vast  atmasgheric 
ocean  flows.  If  we  place  perfectly  dry  air,  contained 
in  a  belli;lass,  over  water,  we  shall  And  that  water- 
vapor  will  rapidly  ascend  snd  diffuse  itaelf  thiongh 
it,  —  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  apartment  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made.  At  all  temperaturee,  down  to  that  at  which 
water  freezes,  the  air  takes  up  water-vapor;  and 
this  process  is  faeilitated  by  the  constaatmovemeets 
of  tlie  sea  and  the  carrentB  of  the  atmosphere. 
Therefore,  we  learn  that  the  envelope  Burroonding 
this  earth  is  an  atmOB[rfiere  of  pennanently  elastic 
fluid,  mixed  with  aqueous  vapor  in  constantly  vary- 
ing proportions,  the  variations  being  regtdated  by 
the  temperature.     MeteoroloGiiata  have  found  '*  ~* 

cessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  -' 

which  are  brought  under  their  consid 
study  the  conditiong  which  would  prevail,  if  the  at- 
mospheric elsstic  Buid  —  air  —  existed  in  a  perfect- 
ly dry  state.  The  air  does  not  derive  mudi  hest 
tram  the  sun-rays  passing  through  it,  bat  it  ii 
warmed  by  its  contact  with  the  earUi ;  and  this  heat 
is  conveyed  from  particle  to  particle,  —  this  proesss 
being  known  as  convection,  the  act  of  carrying  or 
conveying.  Uw  sidar  rays  tell  with  different  de- 
grees of  intenuty  on  the  equatorial  and  polar  re- 
gions ;  we  have  m  the  former  the  maximnm  uid  in 
the  latter  the  imnimnm  of  beat  absorbed  from  the 
sun.  As  a  particle  of  air  becomes  he.itcd  it  eipaads, 
and  becoming  speciBcally  lii^ter  than  the  particles 
above  it,  it  ascends,  giving;  place  to  the  colder  and 
heavier  ones.  Thai  the  heating  power  of  the  Mn 
becomes  the  mainspring  of  all  the  motions  irf' the  at- 
mosphere, and,  indeed,  of  ^ose  of  the  ocean.  From 
the  lands  under  tbe  equator  an  upward  current  of 
lir  is  thus  generated,  and  tbe  space  occupied  by  the 
:-  .!._. 1   ;.  mpplied  1^ *-  -^  ""'''" 


ir  thus  removed,  ■ 


of  colder 


are  compJTcated  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  hy 
other  conditions,  whioh  cannot  be  coBsdered  here. 
Sufficient  for  the  present  putpoae  that  we  nndo^ 
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ecMe*  of  beating  Mid  cooling  which  are  r^uUted  hj 
u  □DTaryiDg  law. 

The  habitudes  of  an  atmosphere  ofpureaqt 
por  have  alio  besD,  neceeearily ,  the  subject  ot  ( 
atteDtire  uudy;  butw«  have  to  conaider  only  the 
habitudes  i^a  gueoos  atmosphere  mized  with  vapor, 
that  vapor  being  derived  from  the  oceanic  waters  in 
the  Brat  iostatice,  and  fixm  the  aTaporattOQ,  which  ii 
constantly  going  on  over  the  land,  of  the  waters 
which  have  faUea  from  the  air.  Dr.  Dalton  diecov- 
ered  that  the  evaporation  of  water  has  tiie  same 
limits  in  air  as  in  a  vacauin.  Eenco  it  is  only  ne- 
I  iMiii  J  to  know  the  quantity  of  vapor  which  rises  in- 
to a  vacaam  at  my  particular  temperature,  —  the 
nme  quanti^  riset  in  air.  Thus  the  vapor  which 
nK9  into  a  vacuum  at  80°  has  a  tension  equal  to 
one  thirtieth  of-tha  oraal  tension  of  the  air.  Or,  if 
*»t«r  at  80°  be  allowed  to  diffiise  itself  into'  dry  air 
it  incr««ses  iu  bulk  b^  l-30th  if  the  air  is  free  to 
pand,  or  it  increases  its  tension  by  l-30th  if  the 
be  confined.  The  spontaneous  evaporation  of  wt 
is  tbeKfim  inHoencBd  by  three  circumstances. 
By  the  pi«viouB  dt^ess  of  the  air,  —  for  the  air  will 
<Mly,  onder  any  circumstances,  hold  a  given,  and 
now  weli-<lel«rmined,  quantity  of  musture.  2il. 
By  warmth,  —  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
cduiderable  is  the  quantity  of  water-vaoor  which 
rises  into  any  acceinble  space  ;  therefore  humid  hot 
■ir  contains  a  muoh  greater  portion  of  inoist>ire  than 
bnuiid  cold  air.  3d.  The  evaporation  of  water  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  conilaat  removal  of  the 
lir  from  iti  sorfoce.  Carrenls  of  air  —  winds  — 
are  favorable  to  evaporalion,  because  each  portion 
of  air  takes  its  quantity  of  water-vapor ',  it  is  re- 
moved, and  another  portion  sweeps  on  to  take  its 
dcae  of  humidity.  The  atmosphere  may  be  regarded 
as  a  series  of  concentrated  zones  of  air,  each  one 
having,  according  to  its  distance  from  ^le  earth,  its 
own  density  and  its  own  temperature ;  thcrefuie 
eaeb  zone  will  poMen  its  peculiar  capacity  for  wa- 
ter-vapor. Air,  for  example,  may  become  saturated 
with  wntcr-vapor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sur- 
ftee  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  remain  perfoctly  trans- 
at, — free  from  cloud.  This  belt  of  air  being 
ncr  than  the  belt  above  it,  rises ;  and  as  it  parti 
with  (ta  warmth,  which  it  will  do  by  expanding  as 
the  pressure  is  diminished,  and  also  by  its  contact 
with  colder  air,  some  of  ihJe  vapor  is  condensed  and 
cloilds  arc  formed. 

It  has  been  determined  that  over  the  land  the 
elond  region  varies  from  about  three  to  five  miles, 
this  is  peatly  influenced  by  tiie  coD6gnratioa  of 
land  iiself.  Over  the  sea  this  region  of  vapor  is 
«  coastaDt.  Balloon  ascents  have  shown  that 
r  England  the  cloud  region  has  a  thickness  vaiy- 
i^!  fivm  1,500  to  S,000  feet,  and  chat  the  temperar 
Ub«  at  the  top  ii  not  lower  than  it  is  at  the  bottom, 
■atwithstanJiog  its  thickness: 

Tbe  infloences  which  effect — and  are  constantly 
disturbing  the  solution  of  water  in  air  —  its  ret«n- 
Ison  ••  invisible  vapor,  or  its  precipitation  or  coa- 
il— as  I  inn  as  visiMe  vapor  or  cloud,  are  numerous  ; 
bat  if  it  be  distinctly  underatood  that  these  inflaen- 
■es  arc  dspendent  upon  solar  and  terrestrial  radia- 
tion ia  will  saffiee  fin'  (be  present  purpose. 

When  a  condensation  of  vapor  takes  [Jaee,  if  the 
teaoperatnra  of  the  air  be  above  82°,  the  matter  con- 
densed is  liquid,  or  in  fonu  of  rain.  If  the  dn^  of 
rain  passllumigfa  astratnmof  air,  having  a  temper- 
ator*  below  the  freaaing-point  of  water,  they  are 
li^ii  II  iUo  ice,  and  form  kail. 
air  bavlag 


tain  the  vapor  in  its  transparency,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  cold  belt  of  sir,  —  that  is,  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water, — the  vapor  is  frozen  as  it 

is  condensed,  and  each  particle  forms  a  spicala  of 
ice,  and  these  spicule  combining  form  unou.  When, 
by  a  redaction  of  temperature,  a  condensation  of 
vapor  takes  place,  a  multitude  of  infinitely  fine 
drops  form  a  cloud,  a  mist,  or  a  fog.  These  minute 
particles  of  water  descend  very  slowly  through  the 
air,  and  if  they  enter  into  a  stratum  of  air  — which, 
being  warmer,  hruj  a  cnpacity  for  imbibing  vapor  — 
they  may  be,  and  olten  are,  rapidly  reabsorbed, 
and  the  cloud  which  they  produced  may  disap- 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the  forma- 
tion of  the  clouds  in  summer.  A  ctouil,  like  a  float- 
ing feather,  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  ever 
varying  in  form  floats  slowly  on,  relieved  against 
the  deep  blue  of  8n»;ei  it  fulls  and  it  rises,  and 
perchance  even  while  we  are  watching  its  dream- 
like changes  it  b  gone,  —  the  vapoiy  wreath  has 
been  absorbed  by  a  warmer  bdt  of  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  condensation  goes  forward,  and 
the  lower  region  of  air  has  it*  quantity  of  vapor, 
the  small  particles  meeting  one  another  will  coalesce 
and  fbrm  drops  to  fall  as  rain  on  the  earth's  sortiica. 
The  rain  particles  are  ever  fluid ;  those  which  form 
snow  are  frozen,  ere  by  coalescing  they  arrange 
themselies — in  obedieoce  to  some  mysterioos  law 
of  crystallization  —  into  the  beautiiU  tmno-JkUX. 
If  the  capability  of  the  atnuisphere  for  abeniiiiig 
moistures  remained  the  same  at  aU  taaperstares, 
or  were  its  capabiUty  increased  in  an  exact  ratio 
with  the  increase  of  beat,  no  change  produced  by 
the  adniixture  of  two  streams  of  air,  of  difierent 
temperatures,  could  occasion  the  formadon.  oC  rain 
or  snow.  Bot  as  was  first  shown  by  Hatton,  and 
con5rmed  by  Leslie,  "  while  the  temperature  ad- 
vances  nnifi:«v>ly  in  arithme^al  progresiioB,  the 
dissolving  power  which  this  communicates  to  the 
air  mounts  with  the  accelerating  rapidity  of  a  geo- 
netrioid  series,  and  this  in  soch  a  ratio  that  the  air 
has  its  dryness  doubled  at  each  rise  of  temperature 
answerinc  to  27°  of  Fahrenheit.  Hetkie,  whatever 
may  be  the  actual  condition  of  a  mass  of  air,  then 
miMt  always  exist  some  temperature  at  which  it 
would  become  perfectly  damp."  Whenever  two 
streams  of  air,  saturated  with  moistare,  of  different 
temperatures  are  mixed  together,  or  float  in  contact 
with  each  other,  in  the  form  of  different  currents  of 
wind,  there  must  be  a  quantity  of  moisture  precipi- 
tated, cloud  formed,  and  if  the  temperature  at  cme 
of  the  aerial  currents  blls  below  SS**,  smno  mnst  be 
result.  We  know  that  electricity  a[^>eais  to 
luce  the  condensation  of  cloud-vapor  into  ice,  — 
,  —  and  Uie  devastating  hailstorms  of  southern 
£urope  an  endently  of  electrics!  origin.  But  it 
i  be  remembered,  that  the  electricity  acta  by 
luciog  a  rapid  redaction  of  aerial  tempwatnre, 
probably  by  the  expansion  of  the  gaseous  nnid,  and 
that  thererare  die  bail-stonn  is  direirtly  prodnced  by 
the  abstraction  of  heat  alone. 

The  snow-flake  must  now  engage  onr  attentioa. 
In  the  colder  regions  of  the  earth,  when  the  external 
air  is  allowed  to  enter  into  a  heated  apartment, 
which  is  consequently  cbareed  with  watet^vapor, 
very  fine  snow  is  at  once  iMmed.  As  the  wartii 
air  of  a  firatrclass  railway  carriage,  fnll  of  passengers, 
towards  the  ice-covered  windows,  it  is  not 
i  to  witness  this  jdtenomenon,  —  the  produc- 
tion of  snow  in  fine  powdM.  This  may  be  regarded 
I  of  anow.    These  partiolet, 
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when  Tiewed  under  a  microKope,  althongh  tbey  kk 

transparent  paiticlei  of  iue,  have  not  the  appearance 
of  any  regubrljr  crystalliEed  form ;  Ijut  they  pouess 
the  pover  of  arranging  themeelves  into  compound 
ctyttalline  fbrmi  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  of  almost 
infinite  variety.  There  is  little  doubt  but  caieful 
examination  under  favorable  circumstances  would 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  primary  form,  conatant  to 
the  BOowM^rygtal,  in  this  snow  powder. 

M.  Que[i:let  has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is 
a  relation  between  the  density  of  the  snow  particles 
and  the  forms  whii'h  by  coalescing  they  assume. 
The  density  of  well-fonned  small  start  being  about 
^  —  water,  from  a  constant  mass  of  snow  bein<; 
rcKanied  as  unity  —  the  temperature  varying  from 
29°  T  to  18°  5'.  Unformed  flakes  at  a  temperature 
of  SS"  had  a  density  of  about  -j^^,  and  fine  (now,  the 
temperature  varying  frooi  32°  to  S0°  S',  was  found 
with  a  density  of  ^  and  J^. 

Dr.  NetCis,  of  Middleburgh,  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe-snow  crystals.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1740 
the  cold  Wis  most  intense.  Dr.  Nctlis  collected 
(he  snow  on  plain  surfaces  of  glass.  Tlie  crystals 
were  hard  and  pellucid ;  by  means  of  a  pencil  they 
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£t^hty  different  figures  were  obtained,  the  siie  of 
which  varied  from  ^  to  ^  trf^  an  inch.  To  the  late 
Dr.  Scoresby  we  are,  however,  especially  indebted 
for  an  extensive  examina^on  of  those  exquisite 
productions  of  nature  (Aecmint  of  the  ArcHe  Rt- 
gioiu,  &c.  1820).  He  tells  us  that  nine  days  out 
of  ten  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  Jnne, 
Boow  falli  in  the  Arctic  regions.  V/ith  southerly 
winds,  near  the  borden  of  the  froien  sea,  or  in 
attuations  where  humid  air  blowing  from  the  tea 
•Bsimilatei  with  a  gelid  breeze  from  *  -  ice,  the 
lwavie«t&lla  of  snow  occur.  When  the  i.i;^iperatare 
of  the  air  is  within  a'degree  or  two  of  the  freezing 
point,  the  snow  is  usnal^  in  large  irregolar  flakra, 
mich  as  tall  in  tUt  country.  Sometimes  it  exhilHts 
mall  ^oaUr  or  lari^  rou^h  white  concretions ;  at 
others  it  GMwbla  of  white  spiculje,  or  flakes  composed 
<^  coane  ipiculn,  or  rude  stellated  cryttals,  formed 
ot  visible  grains.  "  But  in  revere  frosts,  though  the 
As  aj^pean  perfectlfj  clear,  lamellar  flake*  of  hiow, 
of  tbe  most  r^ular  and  beaiidflil  forma,  are  always 
•een  floating  in  the  air.  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
beams;  and  the  snow  which  falu  in  general  is  of  the 
most  elegant  texture  and  appearance." 

Let  us  examine,  by  the  lights  wliich  we  have,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  snow-flake;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  obaerve  the  conditions  of  freezing  water  in  all 
its  aspects.  A  little  experiment  will  assist  us.  If  a 
saturated  hot  solution  of  tal-ammoniac  is  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  tall  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that,  aa  tho  sur- 
&ce,  which  is  tne  first  part  to  coot  ^  being  exposed 
•to  the  currents  of  air  passing  over  it  —  solidifies, 
feathery  crj'stals,  like  those  of  snow,  fall  through 
the  fluid.  Mere,  with  a  little  care,  we  may  watch 
the  accretion  of  particle  to  particle,  to  form  eventu- 
ally, ere  it  reaches  the  bottom,  the  resulting  crystal, 
which  is  not  unlike  a  snow-flake,  and  thus  learn  how 
nature  builds  up  her  crystalline  forms. 

If  we  freexe  water  m  a  transparent  vessel,  we 
shall  at  first  see  needle-like  points  of  ice  shootinn 
oat  fiwn  the  sides :  that  is,  from  hair4ike  crystab 
just  visible,  we  mav  oheerve  them  enlargiog  into 
needles,  or  small  blades  of  ice.  By  ana  by,  the 
procev  of  refrigeration  going  forward,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  theae  needles  or  Uikdes  comtune. 
Here,  u  in  tbe  snow  crystals,  we  mar  detect  the 
«  law  of  comlHiiation ;  every  two  of  the  apkulse 


are  leparated  by  an  angle  of  60°.  If  we  watch  the 
freezing  of  mouture  on  the  window-pane,  we  dull 
see  tbe  same  process ;  resulting  cTentually  in  the 
formation  of  fcm-like  Gguret,  mimicking  the  graces 
of  tbe  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  vegetable 
worid..  Sometimes  a  sheet  of  frost  is  formed,  by 
rapid  congelation,  over  one  portion  of  a  window- 
pane,  and  the  arborescent  forms  are  generated 
above  it,  by  a  slower  procen  of  solidification ;  and 
at  other  times,  Ibe  full  sheet  is  covered  with  a  fury 
vegetation,  the  tempurature  determining  the  one  or 
the  other  state,  lite  same  condition  is  observed 
under  other  circumstances,  especially  on  the  snrfue 
of  a  pavement.  Hossetl  and  Luke  Howard  have 
both  observed  the  formation  of  hexagonal  crystab 
on  the  window-pane ;  and  Howard  remarks  that 
the  air  next  tbe  earth  is  "sometimes  loaded  with 
particles  of  /reeling  water,  such  as  in  tbe  bigher 
regions  would  produce  snow.  These  attach  them- 
selves ro  all  objucts,  crystalliiing  in  the  nion  rr^- 
lar  and  beautiful  manner.  Shrubs,  covered  with 
spreading  tufl*  of  crystals,  look  as  if  (hey  were  in 
blosiKim,  while  othen,  more  firmly  incrusled,  appear 
like  gigantic  specimens  of  white  coral.  Tlte  leaves 
of  evurgrcens  are  found  with  a  transparent  varnish 
of  iie,  and  a  delicate  white  fringe  around.  On  such 
an  occasion  the  whole  face  of  nature  seems  dieswd 
out  in  frost-'Work."  Thus  we  have  evidence  that  tbe 
same  Uw,  which  regulates  tlic  formation  of  snow  in 
the  higher  regions  of  Ae  atmoephci'e,  is  in  operation 
in  the  formation  of  frost  upon  the  surface  of  tbe 
earth.  We  also  now  know,  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Tyndall,  that  "every  atom  of  the  solid  ice 
which  sheets  the  froien  lakes  of  the  North  has  been 
fixed  according  to  this  law,"  —  the  law  which  de- 
termines the  structare  of  the  snow-crj'ttal  which  we 
have  been  considering.  The  beauty  latent  in  a 
block  of  ice  has  been  prettily  described  by  its  dis- 
coverer as  "stars,  each  one  posscning  six  rays,. each 
one  resembling  a  flower  of  six  pctab;  then  the  pet' 
als  become  serrated  and  spread  tliemselres  out  like 
fern-leaves." 

Such  is  the  science  of  the  snow-flake*,  which  make 
winter  drear,  and  which  do  not  usn^jr  give  evi- 
dence of  those  forms  of  be^y  that  belang  to  it  i 
simply,  because  thoae  geometric  fixurea  bava  dnriag 
tbe  driving  onward  of  the  cloud  which 


Prolesrar   Leslie  supposed  that  a  flake  of  snow,   ' 
taken  as  nine  times  more  expanded  than  water,  de- 
scends thrice  as  slow ;  hence  the  tendencjr  of  snow  ' 
to  be  driven  onward,  and  to  accumulate  into  those 
drifii  which  so  entirely  block  up  roaita,  and  gather 
into  great  and  dangerous  masses  under  tlie  sbello' 
of  any  obstructing  object,  often  burying  both  man 
and  beast.     SometimFS,  when  a  strong  wind  blows   I 
tiver  the  surface  of  snow,  portions  of  it  are  raited  by   I 
its  power,  and  pasMng   onward  gather*  other  pcs^   I 
ttons.  which  by  attrition  araume  globular  forms.    In   i 
a  severe  snow-storm  in  1814  Mr.  Howard  saw  sevsr-   ] 
al  thousands  of  these  natural  snowballs  formed,  and   : 
in  my  own  garden  I  observed  their  fbrmalian  on   ! 
Sunday,  December  8.     Mr.  Sherriff  reconis  an  in-   I 
stance  of  balls  bcii^  li>nnd  by  him,  in  1830,  in  East   I 
Lothian,  varving  front  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in   I 
diameter,   which  lefl   hollow   tracks   in   the  snow.   I 
Theae  are  striking  examples  of  tbe  peculiar  adhesive   | 
character  of  snow,  which  resnita  from  its  ne«dle-b'ke   , 
crystalline  stmcture.    Every  boy  knows  how  haid 
he  can  Kiake  his  snowball  by  sque'aiing  it;  and  if  the 


inunre  it  wplied  witb  lafficient  force  a  ball  of  ice 
wiU  Ksolt.  in  tbis  cbM,  however,  Eomething  more 
tkiD  tbc  mere  adheiioa  of  tbe  anoir  pirticles  tskes 
flace.  Some  of  the  mow  a,  b^  the  development  of 
itoull  Increnient-of  heati  liqui&«l ;  this  immediate- 
I;  tretita,  and  lha5  unites  the  mass.  Thi»  prooesa  is 
kao'D  u  rfijelatioa.  When  a  conBiderable  ibick- 
KB  of  wow  Iklls  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  tlio 
lover  portion  cons(ilii)ntt9  Xij  the  combined  infloeu- 
ta  ik<cribed ;  and  if  this  takes  place  npon  n  moiin- 
Min,  the  conM>Ii(iat«d  portion  is  pressed  downwards 
iDil  ODwaids,  forming 
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1  terr  rurioru  condition  of  the  convenioD  of  fallinir 
Fsovi'nto  ke  wmetimes  oci--unm  those  severe  bail- 
to  the  earth,  doinrr  ^reat  dmn.ige.  It' those  are  exam- 
iscl.  thrr  will  U:  tbund  to  have  k  nuclent  of  snow, 
ttd  oxer  Ibis  a  layer,  sometimes  two  or  three  layers 
rfire.  Tin-se  hnve  evidently  been  formed  rapidly, 
ud  there  is  no  doubt  bi:t  that  they  are  tbe  result  of  a 
RTrigeration  of  layers  of  air  by  elei-trienl  distarban- 
cfj.  Snow  has  been  6rst  prodnced ;  then,  the  fall- 
it"  flakes  have  passed  lhrou<;h  air  sattirnted  with 
iflli]  rnoistur*,  and  lastly  throu^-b  sir  below  tbe  freei- 
inp  iFinpcmture.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that 
ike  fuow  which  clothes  the  mountain -tops  with  a 
ptmiDCnt  rube  of  wliiteness,  lins  been  lifted  to 
ikoae  heijihts  froiu  tbe  surface  of  the  ocean  by  the 
viion  iri*the  suo*s  rays.  Water  bus  been  vaporiztd 
In  the  joLir  beat,  anil  borne  to  the  upper  regions  of 
ite  air,  wliure,  meeting  with  a  temperature  beloiv 
the  frTMing-jKMnt  of  water,  is  it  eonfli'nsed  as  snow. 
IV  limits  of  p-rpctual  snow  are  fixed  by  the  tem- 
ffnture  of  those  elcvatet!  regions,  anil  of  course  the 
[DOK-line  vnrii-'a  greatly  as  wu  jiass  from  the  eijuator 
miTds  the  pole. 

Uuoiboldt  fixud  the  Rititiidc  of  perpetual  snows 
tnJerlhc  oqii:Ltor  at  l'',74H  feet.  On  the  northern 
Hijcs  of  tbe  Himalaya  monntains  it  is  about  1T,OUO 
fvcr.  sail  on  Chimborozu  15.B02  feet.  On  tbc  Alps 
uvl  thf  Pyrenees  it  \»  about  8,850  feet:  at  the 
N'jrth  Cape,  in  lalitade  71°,  it  is  estimated  at  little 
itirc  ili:m  7MW>  feet.  Itut,  beside  the  constant 
ilala  of  latitude  mid  elevation,  the  position  of  the 
nm-iine  depends  on  variable  canses:  such  m  the 
tjnoor^uuiiiiits,  tlie  comparative  altitude,  and  other 
pbiiiral  featun'^,  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the 
piticalar  exposure  of  the  mountains,  and  ni'en  the 
clisracUT  of  the  neighboring  ve[;etntion ;  theretbre 
no  grntral  rule  can  be  giri'n  for  fixing  the  limits  of 
pfrjietu*!  snow  in  any  given  latitmle.  Our  own 
IdBpcrato  island,  upon  which  we  have  tu)  mountains 
lii£h  enough  to  be  constantly  snow-cind,  is  an  exam- 
ple in  illustration  of  this.  The  evidence  exists, 
■hicli  tells  03  with  aumislakable  forue,  that  there 
»»  a  time,  however,  when  the  mountains  of  Stot- 
Uad  lad  Wales  were  within  the  limits  of  tbe  line 
«f  perpetual  snow.  —  when,  indeed,  glaciers  moved 
doaa  the  vale  of  Llanberris,  and,  acconline  to  some 
jtokflpsts,  scooped  out  the  Jakes  of  North  Walea 
uil  Scotland.  We  arc  not  in  a  position  to  say  at 
*lut  period  this  state  of  things  existed,  hut  we  do 
kiDw  under  what  condi^ons  it  might  be  renewed. 

The  prcBent  temperature  of  the  British  Isles  is 
Biinly  due  to  tbe  actioo  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  This 
put  river  of  water,  flowiug  throuirh  l^e  sea,  comei 
vif»ed  by  a  tropical  sun  fi^  the  shores  of  Central 
IgMiiea,  and  washes  our  land.     It  ia  found  in  the 


winter,  that,  olTthe  Scillr  Islands,  the  western  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Cornwall,  tiie  sea  is  some  ten 
degrees  warmer  than  the  land.  Uence  it  is  that 
snow  is  rare  in  those  parts,  and  that  it  seldom  lies 
upon  the  ground  many  hours.  The  warm  air  com- 
ing witb  Uie  Gulf  Stream  spreads  over  the  United  ' 
Kingdom,  and  mitigates  that  severity  of  winter 
whirfi  belongs  to  our  latitude. 

Let  the 'Gulf  Stream  be  interrupted,  and  tbe  con- 
ditions of  the  Glacial  epoch  would  be  renewed. 
If  Plato's  dr<.'am  of  a  New  Atlantis  wern  realized, 
and  a  tract  of  land  should  ariwi  nut  of  the  ocean 
between  lu  and  America,  cutting  olF  the  warm  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf,  Snowdon  and  Ben  Lomond  would 
have  an  everlasting  diadem  of  snow,  and  the  glacier 
would  t^in  move,  in  its  cold  but  solemn  grandeur, 
down  the  valleys,  where  now  the  lose  and  the  lily 
find  a  genial  home. 
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It  has,  I  believe,  been  gravely  asserted  by  a  Roa- 
in  author,  that  whenever  a  Russian  his  his  pocket 
picked  in  England,  lie  is  always  sentenced  to  foui^ 
teen  days'  imprisonment,  whilst  the  thief  is  allowed 
to  go  tree.  However  absurd  this  aasertion  may 
seem,  there  is,  or  at  least  there  may  be,  some 
ground  for  it.  It  is  related  that  some  years  ago, 
before  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, the  captain  of  a  Russian  merchant  vessel, 
whilst  passing  through  Cheapside,  had  hii  pocket 
picked  and  his  handkerchief  stolen.  The  supposed 
thief,  a  lad.  was  arretted  ami  taken  before  a  mefia- 
trate.  He  was  committed  fi>r  trial,  and  the  wit- 
neases  bad  to  be  bound  over  to  appear  that  day 
fortnight  and  givs  evidence.  The  ti>nn  of  recog- 
nisance is  to  appear  or  to  forfeit  £100  to  the 
Queen.  To  this  the  Ruraisn  ot^ected.  -His  vessel 
was  (o  sail  neat  day  for  Odessa.  Her  cr«w  was  on 
board,  and  trv  the  terms  of  bis  charter-jMirty  he 
must  sail..  The  msgistrate  had  no  choice.  He 
could  not  try,  neither  would  he  discliawre  the  pris- 
oner. Tbe  Russian  must  enter  into  the  recogni- 
sance or  go  to  prison.  Tbe  latter  alternative  be 
preferred,  tor  then  tbe  owners  of  the  vessel  would 
know  be  was  not  to  blame;  and  thus  to  prison  be 
was  sent  On  the  other  hand,  the  fi-iends  of  tbe 
prisoner,  alleging  his  innocence,  went  belbre  a  judge 
ut  cbooiber',  and  procured  his  liberation  on  bad. 
At  tbe  lerminatjon  of  the  fourteen  days  the  sittings 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  weru  held.  Tha 
Russian  captain  was  brou^t  up  in  custody.  The 
Hccuscd,  forfeiting  his  bail,  did  not  appear,  where- 
upon, without  explanation,  the  Runian  was  di»- 
cliarged  afier  having  sufTered  fourteen  days'  impri»- 
onment.  Surely  a  loreigner  would  be  justified,  if 
he  judged  our  law  by  its  anomalies,  in  doubtiog  ita 
wisdom  aud  justice. 

Wc  talkcil  of  suicide  last  week.  There  is  an 
excellent  French  saying:  "I  do  not  understand 
suiciilc.  Life  is  too  short  for  one  t«  have  time  fbr 
impatience  with  it" 

"  To  despise  men  as  they  deserve  one  must  be  a 
woman,  and  know  them  as  women  know  them," 
said  Madame  N.  "  And  women  ?  "  replied  Mon- 
sieur B.,  "  to  esteem  women  at  their  propeV  value  'i  " 
"  Still,"  says  Madame,  "  yon  mnit  be  a  woman." 

METEOnou>niaTS  have  labored  bard  to  verifr 
the  popular  belief  regarding  the  moon's  influence 
on  the  weather ;  but  their  researches  have  generally 
led  to  motive  rcBults.    Mr.  Fark  HairiBon,  one  of 
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tbe  latest  ood  moat  perBistent  inqulren  ioto  the 
subject,  baa,  bowever,  just  arrived  at  a  more  posi- 
tive conclusion,  oca  wbich  is  interesting  aa  a  matter 
of  science,  and  curtous  because  it  is  paradoxical. 
The  collation  of  a  Urge  mass  of  observations  has 
'revealed  tbe  fact  tbat,  wbcu  tbe  moon  is  at  first  and 
third  quarter,  the  tempenLture  at  the  earth's  surface 
is  reepecdvelj  above  and  below  a  certain  averse, 
■o  that  there  ie  manifested  a  tendency  in  the  moon 
to  warm  the  earth  at  fint  quarter,  and  cool  it  at  last 
quarter,  slightly  it  is  true,  but  still  perceptibly. 
flow,  at  first  quarter  tUc  sun  has  been  shining  a 
short  time,  and  at  last  quarter  a  long  time  on  the 
&ce  of  tbe  moon  turned  towards  tbe  earth.  Hence 
—  and  here  is  the  paradox  ^-  the  coo!  moon  ir: 
the  earth,  while  the  warm  moon  cools  it.  A  jjet^ 
fectly  philoaopbical  explanation  can,  however,  be 
given  of  the  anomaly.  Hie  fact  it  ^at  the  moon 
by  warming  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
lightens  or  evaporates  the  clouds  floating  tlicrein 
^e  earth's  heat  is  thus  permitted  to  radiate  am 
pass  away  into  space,  and  the  lower  strata  of  thi 
atmosphere  in  consequence  become  cooteii.  ThI: 
effect  reaches  its  maxjmum  at  the  time  of  moon' 
third  quarter,  and  falls  to  its  minimum  at  tbat  of 
first  quarter,  and  hence  the  comparatively  high  and 
low  temperatures  at  these  ^mea. 

A  cORKESPONDBNT  writes  about  the  pinion 
featben  of  the  Cape  Lory.  I  had  spoken  of  these 
(January  4,  1868)  as  spotted  with  crimson.  He 
eajv  there  are  no  spots :  "  There  are  thirteen  or 
foivteen  feathers  in  each  wing,  deep  crimion ;  tbe 
last  lour  or  five  taper  off  .to  deep  ^en.  I  have 
shot  those  birds  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Ilope,  and  during  rain  they  are  always 
found  with  tightly  closed  winsa,  securely  sheltered 
irora  tbe  wet.  And  why?  Watar  will  extract  the 
crimson  color  I  »  fiwt  I  have  proved ;  for,  on  placing 
a  feather  in  a  glasB,  the  water  becomes  tinged  a 
beautlAil  rote  OMor.     I  believe  diis  fact  ia  but  little 

Another  correspondent  raises  a  question  as  to 
scientific  fame:  **  Qni/acil per  aliumfacit per  >e  is 
a  good  maxim  in  law,  and  a  convenient  one  — 
thoush  with  much  risk  of  abuse  —  in  art :  but  it 
should  be  expunged  from  the  langnagc  of  science, 
or  false  fame  may  be  acquired  and  honon  bought 
not  won.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  An  astronomer 
at  Marseilles,  St^pban  by  name,  has  gained  some 
renown  for  celestial  discovery :  one  planet  of  our 
system,  at  all  events,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
coupled  with  his  name  as  its  discoverer.  It  comes 
out,  however,  that  instead  of  searching  the  heavens 
binuelf,  M.  St^phan  pays  another  eye  to  do  tbe 
laborious  work,  and,  if  anything  is  found,  puts  forth 
the  find  as  hia  own  !  This  was  actually  the  case 
with  tbe  planet  referred  to.  Although  some  French 
Aimru  are  indignant  at  this  conduct,  the  head  of 
astrouomy  in  France  sanctions  and  attempts  to 
justify  it."  Who  is  right?  Of  coune  a  good  deal 
will  depend  on  the  precise  facts.  Our  corresponil- 
ent  seems  to  decide  against  Id.  St^phan.  But  the 
base  b  by  no  means  clear." 

I  fiND  a  ^found  calculation  in  one  of  the  French 
papers.  It  ts  proposed  to  start  a  company  in  Paris 
to  dig  for  «M  in  the  cemeteries.  Whatgdd?  That 
which  has  Dcen  used  in  stopping  teeth.  There  are 
buried  in  Paris  every  daymore  Mian  laSpersons.  It 
is  reckoned  that  of  these  at  least  ten  have  auriliuDUS 
jaws,  and  that  in  these  ten  there  may  be  an  average 
(f  tea   auriferous   teeth.     So  the  calculation  pro- 


ceeds, and  Paris  ii 

company.  If  the  average  of  gold-filled  teeth  whicb 
the  promoters  of  the'  company  count  upon,  seem  to 
be  too  great,  let  me  state  a  London  fact  whicb  seems 
to  corroborate  their  expectations.  I  remember  ouce 
looking  into  the  accounts  of  one  of  tbe  b«»t  known 
clubs  in  Pall  Mall  —  what  matters  which?  —  the 
Mental,  the  Continental,  the  Alimental,  the  Orna- 
mental, or  the  Regimental?  I  was  much  struck 
with  one  item  in  the  annual  expenditure,  —  £  ]Ofof 
tooth-picks.  '■  Into  what  a  nest  of  hollow-toothed 
old  tbgies  have  I  fallen,"  methought  These  be  the 
sort  of  jaws  in  wbich  our  Paris  friends  expect  to 
find  the  gold  (iupotits. 

TiiEitB  was  a  celebrated  pigeon-sfaooter-  He  was 
an  excellent  shot ;  but,  owing  to  defective  vision,  he 
shot  indifferently  when  he  had  no  glass  in  his  eye- 
There  was  a  great  natch,  and  be  (let  us  call  him 
P.)  was  there,  glass  in  eye.  It  may  be  that  he  took 
sweet  counsel  with  friends ;  it  may  be  that,  like  the 
Irishman,  he  was  too  clever  to  let  any  one  into  his 
secrets,  and  conspired  by  himself.  But  he  stepped 
forward  to  his  place,  and,  just  as  he  raised  his  gun, 
his  glass  fell  from  bis  eye,  struck  the  lock,  and  waa 
sinashed.  He  used  tbe  worst  of  language,  but  said 
that  he  should  shoot.  Betting  instantly  and  lusely 
altered,  and  heavy  odds  were  laid  a^nst  film. 
Which  odds  be\ng  taken,  he  took  out  another  glass, 
and  slew  all  bis  pigeons. 

YoD  talk  of  the  sclfishn«n  of  bachelors :  why  — 
tlierc  is  oot  a  married  couple  in  existence  %ho  would 
not  skin  their  dearest  friends  to  make  shoes  for  thrir 

If  tbe  proverb  in  vino  verilat  be  correct  in  mora 
tliAQ  a  Tupperisn  sense,  it  is  a  pit;  wine  inerchanti 
don't  distil  a  little  of  it  out  to  flavor  their  advertise- 


WiiEJj  I  hear  the  whispering  confidences  of  two 

lovers,  cfJIed  "spooning,"  I  am  oshamcil  of  my  age, 
and  shudder  at  Ibo  future  of  a  generation  in  whose 
breasts  passion  Ecems  to  resolve  iiself  into  iinbi;cility. 
Surely  it  is  not  going  to  be  with  us  as  in  Franco, 
when  Collt!  wrote 


Hortdctnita'ttHi) 

whicb  may  be  interpreted, 


sold  to  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  the  great  publish- 
ing firm  at  Boston,  tlie  copyright  for  Anierita  of  a 
new  story,  "but,"  continues  tbe  Record,  "the 
American  copyrifibt  law,  we  believe,  does  not  give 
copyright  to  foreigners.  We  fear,  therefore,  that 
tbe  large  sum  which  the  publishers  have  paid  for 
the  work  will  not  protect  it  against  their  rivals  In  the 
States."  This  is  an  error.  It  should  be  known  that 
the  American  copyright  law  gives  copyrights  Ui 
residents,  whether  they  be  foreigners  or  not.  The 
Act  of  Congress,  1831,  gives  an  author  the  rigbE  to 
print  and  publish  such  book,  provided  he  is  a  cititt^n 
of  the  United  States  or  a  residejit  Oierrin.  A  foi^ 
eigner  maj'  also  sell  and  assign  an  unpublished 
manuscript  to  an  American  eittien,  who,  then  being 
proprietor,  may  register  the  nine  in  the  IMsiricI 


Qourt  of  the  Uiut«d  States  as  big  property.  In  such 
^rise,  A(e!>9ra.  Ticknor  and  Fields  mij  become  as  fully 
posaexsed  ol'  Mr.  Dickens's  book  as  if  ho  were  ;in 
American  citizen  capable  of  rcgiatering  it  on  liia 
oivn  accoant.  But  by  this  sola  and  reglatration  the 
British  copyright  would  be  forfeited.  As  theru  a 
no  latumatioiutl  Literary  Treaty  between  the  tito 
c:ountrici,'it  has  been  decided  thiiC  tbe  existence  of 
copyright  In  the  one  renders  euch  work  pubtici  juris 
in  tlie  otbtT.     Simultaneotu  publication  ia  another 

anestloQ ;  the  efiecl  of  this  process  hns  nevtir  been 
«ci<led.  but  sound  lawyers  are  of  opinion  that  be- 
tween the  two  atooU  the  author  would  come  to  the 

A  F-ACT  for  teetotallers.  Denn  Stanley  has  just 
published  a  new  book  on  WcstininBter  Abhey.  Like 
frverylhing  he  does,  it  is  dtligbtfuUy  written,  with  a 
finish  of  stylu  which  U  in  these  days  rare.  In  look- 
ing over  its  pages  I  came  npon  a  fact  which  I  bad 
ciilwr  forgotten  or  never  known,  —  probhbly  the 
Inttf^r.  I  should  imagine  that  the  fact  is  little  known. 
for  it  would  ha*e  been  ridden  to  death  by  this  time 
ir  it  had  been  within  reach  of  teetotal  intellects. 
Tb«  fJciin  has  to  spenk  of  Harry  tho  Fifth,  whom 
he  (lu^wribes  hk  up  to  his  time  the  greateM  of  En; 


with  the  PalsIafTs  of  his  nge,  and  knew  the  worth  of 
gooil  wi  je  —  would,  had  In3  conqaered  France,  have 


POLICE  MYSTERIES. 
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POLrCE  lirSTERlES. 

Ix  the  memorable  debate  c^  the  5th  of  December 
laat,  which  took  place  in  the  French  Legislalive 
Body,  there  occurred  a  passage  which  the  Times 
renilers  as  follows :  — 

■' M.  Kuuher.  —  Diicooragement  seemed  to  b^vo 
seized  on  the  revolution iiiU,  and  Garibaldi  appeared 
to  bs  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  pnijecls.  A 
Puucc  Confcreu  was  tlien  •.•veinUcd  at  Geneva, 
whern  all  tlit<  rcvolutionisla  met." 

■■  M,  Uamier-Pagfe*. —  There  were  secret  agents 

'-  il.  Xloiiher.  —  Tbo  Govemmenta  would  not 
btxve  exceeded  their  rights  in  sending  sgeuta  to 
GonoTS  to  watch  the  meetings  of  Ibu  revolutionists ; 
bat  tUey  were  spared  the  IrouUe  by  the  publication 
of  thu  bulletins  of  the  proceeding?." 

Si.  Garnier^ragfts's  actual  wonls  were  "  D  y  avail 
\h  dex  a^nl*  lareli,  da  aijenlt  proDocalturt,"  there- 
by iiiinlving  not  only  that  "  provocative  agents  "  are 
■ciiaelning  more  than  "secret  Sf^unts,"  but  also  that 
ttit^y  do  exivt  na  part  of  the  poliue-toMbincry  of  the 
Sec-uiid  Eiiipire.  M.  Konliur,  the  Minister  of  State, 
ad'uitM  tlin  u'/eiiW.  but  says  nothing  about  tho  "jiro- 
Tocntuury,"  liir  tbe  apparent  reason  that  none  were 
wjanted.  Itis  ohservatioa  that "  the  Governineiils  " 
(tbu  Kiu)Hirur'a  and  the  Pope's '.')  had  no  need  to 
Ukkc  the  trouble  uf  sending  spies  to  Geneva,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  iHiblicntion  of  the  bulletini  of  the 
Cooftiuw,  will  be  taken  Ibr  what  t^a  ro^er  may 
juUco  it  to  be  worth. 

Tho  ipwation  "  What  is  an  agent  proeecaleur  ? " 
-will  be  bettor  answered  by  illustration  than  by  de- 
scription. The  circumatance  that  our  iUastrMiona 
ar«  taken  front  pi«vioua  reigns  does  not  in  the  least 
ditniniah  their  value.  Meaoirhila  be  it  atated  that 
jtll  ri^t-nuBded  persoM  draw  a  wide  distinction 
betwean  a  loj'al  polioe  and  a  dislojral  police.  "  A 
good  p<dice,''  Mfi  CaoMdikM,  for  uulaace,  "is  the 


of  public  security.  It  ought  not 
to  be  made  an  agency  of  provocation,  but  an  agency 
of  foresight  and  prevention.  A  provocative  police 
is  immoral,  and  condemns  to  tho  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  a.  nation  both  the  government  who  employs 
it  a:id  the  persons  who  take  part  in  it.  A  preven- 
tive police  ought  to  stifle  plots  iif  their  birth,  either 
by  persuasive  or  by  repressive  means.  It  ouglit  not 
to  'feed 'or  encourage  an  affair  in  order  to  catch 
in  ils  netii  a  greater  number  of  conspiratois.  ^e 
proceeding  is  sometimes  even  <langerooa."  It  will 
appear  from  the  above  that  "  provocatives "  mix 
Uiein.'ielves  up  mainly  with  political  otTencus. 

We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  under  the  ancien 
regime  tliore  were  no  such  beings  aa  agcnla  provo- 
cateurs; there  were  plentj-  of  them,  nevertheless, 
both  under  the  First  Empire  and  the  Restotation. 
In  this  respect  England  resembles  the  Clascal  rus- 
tii's  who  had  no  conception  how  happy  they  were. 
We  liave  our  troubles,  but  we  know  nothing  now  of 
the  evils  connected  with  the  dL«putos  of  rival  dynas- 
ties. We  have,  thank  heaven,  no  Orleanista  wait- 
ing to  trip  up  Bonapartists  J  no  Lcgitimista  watch- 
ing their  turn  to  give  Orleanista  tlie  go-by;  no 
Republicans  —  for  Feniauism  will  never  cooto  to 
l/ial  —  hoping  to  send  all  the  others  adrift  for  a  brief 
interregnum.  We  can  drink  to  the  king  "  over  tbe 
water"!  we  can  eat  calf's  bead  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January)  we  may  sport  an  oak-leaf,  if  we  can  get 
it,  on  tliu  twenty-ninth  of  May ;  we  may  sine 
"Charlie  is  my  darling,"  e-  *''''  "■"  —:■■'' 
■oDg,  "  The  Piper  oame  to 
wear  either  a  violet  or  a  fily 
mUiy  deck  our  drawl tip-ruoni 
length  portraits  of  !Napoleo 
Comte   de   Paris,   Henri   V,, 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Pretender,  Fum  the  Fourth, 
JelTerson  Davis,  General  Lee,  Joe  Smith,  and  Bri^ 
ham  Young,  without  fear  of  getting  into  trouMO 
with  tho  police.  Goil  save  Qiieen  Victoria  1  Long 
live  the  Prince  and  Prim-ess  of  Wales,  tbe  Duke  d* 
Edinburgh,  and  all  the  Royal  Family! 

Disputed  pose«a«ion  of,  or  succowioa  to,  thronea 
iiugieril  all  who  are  connected  witb  them  during  the 
turns  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune.  No  man  con  serve 
two  mastera,  but  there  are  crista  when  it  is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  who  is  master,  or  who  will  be  mas- 
ter next  week  or  next  month.  On  such  occasions, 
nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  for  a  man  to  feel 
uncertainty  lo  whom  bis  allegiauce  is  really  and  con- 
scientiously due.  Tlic  dilemma,  or  tho  individual's 
want  of  decision,  gives  pise  to  what  may  be  called 
arti lie iftl  or  conventional  criminality.  It  is  the  <nr- 
cuniatances,  isthcr  than  the  act,  which  moke  the 
guilt. 

Many  of  our  renilcra  may  have  seen,  in  Byron's 
verse,  the  namo  of  Labedoy&re,  without  knowins 
Labtidoy bra's  story.  Its  eoiiclusion  only  reganS 
our  present  (opiu  ;  he  waa  a  noble  prey,  who  fell 
into  the  fangs  of  an  ayent  proeocaieur. 

Colonel  Labddoyferc  was  one  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon's heroes,  whose  imagination  was  filled  witb  lus 
leader's  glory ;  but  when  that  leader  was  sent  to 
Elba,  hislegal  masters  were  the  restored  Bourbons. 
In  apite  of  which,  when  Boncy  broke  loose  from  his 
island,  Lab^doyhrc  waa  the  first  colonel  to  jmn  his 
flag.  Had  Boney  succeeded  in  holding  hia  own, 
it  would  have  been  devotion  and  fideUty  on  the 
(oldier's  part,  to  be  rewarded  by  honoiv,  grand 
crosses,  and  perhaps  a  marshal's  baton ;  but  as  Wa- 
terloo checked  the  career  of  triumph,  it  was  dewr- 
tion,  tceaaoD,  tnadiei;. 


our  toon";  we  may 
in  our  button-bole;  we 
IS,  if  we  list,  witb  full- 
n  I.,  Cbarlc*  X,  the 
,  General  Cavaignac, 
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When  eveota  b^an  to  nw  in  wh&t  seemed  a.  pei 
maneat  chanael,  the  possewora  oF  poner  remembered 
LBbddoy^.  Although  there  was  no  fear  of  Na- 
poleon's returning  from  St  Helena,  auch  an  initaQi^e 
must  be  made  an  example  oF.  He  wiu  then  lar 
away  from  Paris,  vid  might  have  easily  escaped  Co 
a  fbreign  country.  His  wife,  lately  delivered  of  a 
son,  was  in  the  capital.  She  could  have  joined  him 
when  he  had  placed  himself  out  of  the  rcteh  of 
dan^ ;  but  an  agenl  eroi-oaileur  was  »ent  to  lure 
him  into  the  mistake  of  going  to  fetch  his  wife  nod 
child,  inducing  him  to  do  so  by  false  information, 
political  and  private,  which  was  commnnicated  to 
the  public  at  the  lime. 

Once  in  Fans,  LabMoy&re   was   watt;hed   from 
hour  to  hour.     There  was  a  fellow  named  Dabasse 
who  had  been  in  the  RCrvice  of  the  family,  by  whom 
he  had  been  loaded  with  benefits,  anrl  who  still  hnd 
free  access  to  the  bouse.     To  this  wretch,  no' 
apecUir  of  police,  wax  confided  the  surveillance  of 
the  guilty  colonel.     No  suspicion  wns  attached 
his  frequent  presence,  and  he  knew  the  mo^t  trifling 
events  that  passed  in  the  house.     Of  course,  Labd- 
doyfere  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  libi   ' 
As  Daba^  had  him  constantly  under  his  thi 
there  was  no  possiWlity  of  hie  escape  whenever  be 
waa  wanted.     There  was  an  object,  too,  in  allowing 
him  to  indulge  in  this  sense  of  security,  namely,  the 
hope  of  discovering  his  friends  and  connectioni>,  sc 
■e  to  involve  other  victims  in  his  exemplary  punish- 

At  last  it  was  resolved  to  strilce  the  blow.  Lab^- 
doy^re  waa  arrested.  Dabasse  presided  at  the  op. 
eration,  but  without  takinc  any  active  part  or  ap- 
pearing in  it.  He  guidea  the  emi»arieB  of  the 
police  and  showed  them  their  victim,  himself 
seen.  Lab^doyire  was  taken  fir«t  to  the  Prefecture 
de  Police,  thence  to  the  tieneral  commanding  the 
Hrtt  MilitAry  Division,  and  thence  to  the  pi ' 
de  I'Ahhaye. 

Dabaase.  oneiupected  by  those  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed, still  continued  his  surveillnncc  He  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  coloncl'i  wife,  who  residoi  in 
the  Rue  de  Crenelle- Saint- Germain.  He  contrived 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  her  cook.  The  simple 
woman,  seeing  in  him  nothing  more  than  a  rincerc 
and  ieaXaoi  &iend  of  her  employer?,  trusted  him 
completely,  and  even  listened  when  he  talked  to 
her  of  love  1  She  thought  it  was  useless  to  ui.-ikc  a 
mystery  of  anything  that  concerned  the-  colonel's 
welfkre.  She  mentioned  that  they  had  great  ex- 
pectations of  gaining  Ae  keeper  of  the  prison,  snd 
that  she  was  going,  that  very  evening,  to  tAke  liim 
ten  tliousand  francs  (£400)  as  the  price  of  his  com- 
plaisance in  allowing  Lab^oycre  lo  escape. 

Dabasse  informed  his  chief,  Foudras,  of  this 
promising  project,  ancl  then  took  up  his  station  at 
the  prison  gate  hacked  bj-  a  couple  of  other  flgen». 
The  imprudent  cook-maid  cnme;  he  droppcil  his 
mask,  showing  himself  for  what  ho  rually  was.  He 
arrested  the  girl,  wiio  was  thunderstruck  at  finding 
in  her  adorer  her  chief  accuser. 

On  examination  she  did  not  deny  the  mission 
Bhe   had    undertaken,   adding    that    Dabasse    had 


B  the 


the  scheme.  They  took  the  money  of  which  she 
was  the  bearer  and  kept  her  in  confinement  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  was  currently  reported  at 
the  time  that  Dabasse  pocketed  the  ten  thousand 
francs  aa  a  recompense  for  lua  share  in  the  tranaac- 

On  the  tweDty-niDtb  of  Anguat,  1S15,  l^thiioykK 


appeared  before  the  Second  Council  of  War  of  the 
^rst  Military  IHvision.  After  hearing  the  wif- 
neases  for  the  proaecuEion,  the  Council,  declaring 
that  the  case  was  clear,  refused  to  allow  the  wit* 
nesses  for  the  defence  to  appear,  Labidoyfere  was 
repeatedly  interrupted  in  his  address;  his  advocate 
was  not  permitted  to  speak.  His  own  explanations 
and  protestations  were  unavailing;  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  executed 
that  very  same  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1815.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  sltot. 

By  a  codicil  to  his  will  dated  Longwood,  14lli 
April,  1821,  Art  15,  Napoleon  left  fiO,000  franca 
{£  2,000)  to  Lab^doyfere's  children. 

A  month  after  LabcJoyerc's  death  Dsbaaae  (who 
although  accomjilishud  in  perGdy  was  so  ignorant 
as  scarcely  to  Ih:  able  to  sign  his  name)  wss  ap- 

folnteil  a  peace-olTicer  at  the  Prefecture  de  Police. 
t  was  a  recompense,  in  addition  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand francs,  for  having  betrayed  and  led  to  the 
■laughter  his  former  master  and  benefactor. 

In  this  snd  L-asu  the  action  of  the  agent  provo- 
cateur who  induced  Lnb^doyere  to  return  to  Paris 
instead  of  immediatety  crossing  the  frontier  remains 
obscure  .tnd  ill-defined.  A  clearer  view  of  the  parts 
played  by  those  gentry  will  be  given  by  instances 
of  a  less  tragic  nature. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1SS4,  the  agent  Vonix 
called  on  a  turner  of  wood  named  Vincent,  living 
at  No.  10,  Rue  da  Koule,  and  ordered  thfee  hun- 
dred box-wood  egg-cups  i  but  it  was  indispensable 
that  Bonaparte's^ikeness  sbonld  be  carved  upon 
them,  so  that  you  could  not  use  them  to  cat  a  soft- 
boiled  egg.  without  incurring  the  charge  of  sedition 
and  conspiracy. 

Tlie  price  was  agreed  upon,  on  condition  that 
the  articles  shmild  be  supplied  with  the  lenst  delay 
possible.  ITie  egg-cups  were  intended  fbr  a  foreign 
customer.  The  vessel  by  which  they  were  to  go 
hod  been  ladirg  nt  Hivre,  and  only  waited  tor  thun 
to  complete  her  cargo.  The  slightest  unpunctuality 
in  the  deliver;-  would  be  productive  of  serious  Ion. 

Vincent  promised  that  in  the  course  of  four  daji 
the  three  hundred  egg-cups  should  be  sent  to  the 
address  in  the  Hue  Saint-Anloine  given  by  M. 
Vonix,  self-styled  mereh-tnt-  He  set  to  work  at 
once ;  he  did  not  lose  a  minute,  and  on  the  I5lh  of 
Jniiiiary  his  task  was  completed.  He  beg^^  '>'' 
mother  to  accompany  the  jjorter  who  carried  the 
egg-cups,  he  gave  her  tiie  bill  receipted,  and  they 
went  tlieir  way,  ansiiecting  no  harm. 

On  reaching  the  PI  icu  de  Grbvc.  Madame  Vin- 
cent and  the  porter  were  arrested  by  one  Deslau- 
riers,  a  head  of  a  nolice  brigade.  They  were  taken 
before  the  CommisMire  of  Police ;  tlio  crime,  if  it 
was  one,  could  not  be  denied.  Vincent's  house  was 
consiiqaently  searched,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  lieavy  fine. 

it  is  clear  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  police. 
Vonix  was  the  provoi:aCor,  and  Dedauriers,  posted 
on  the  path  of  their  dupes,  was  the  executor  of  the 
Prefecture's  iniquitous  act. 

^liis  anecdote,  with  several  others  of  the  kind, 
ippliod  by  "  The  Police  of  the  Restoration  Un- 
•A"  by  Fronient  It  is  remark.ible  that,  al- 
though no  one  lias  a  word  to  say  respecting  the 
police  of  any  reigning  dynasty,  the  moment  a  dy- 
nasty has  fairly  fallen,  tiero  are  plenty  to  reved  the 
misdeeds  that  were  done  under,  or  in  spit«  of,  ita 
Buti)ority.  For  it  has  occurred  more  thnn  once,  in 
France,  that  a  police  has  struggled  hard  to  be  the 
maater  and  manager  of  a  government. 


POLICE  MTSTEEIES. 


■agsa- 

Tbe  reatcved  Boarboni  appear  to  have  bad  k 
BMffnd  tenta  of  anything  that  bom  tbe  t&gj 
eoold  be  Mgarded  aa  a  souvenir  of  axty  member  of 
tbe  Bonaparte  femily .  Thoae  wba  posnessed  snch 
■itichs  concealed  them  carefully ;  for  if  they  did 
■ot,  they  were  seized  and  destroyed,  if  no  worse 
C0DMqu«aces  entned.  In  the  room  in  which  this 
paper  is  written,  there  hangs,  a  colored  stipple-en- 
graiiirg,  found  antoagn  the  writer's  gmualather'i 
ptpcis.  It  IB  lettered  "  Vtolettes  dii  20  Mars, 
1815."  It  ia,  in  fact,  a  bunch  of  violets  wilh  their 
leaTcs,  and  tbe  great  majority  of  otserveni  would 
diicovcr  nothing  iQ(a«.  But  the  hint  once  given, 
Tou  <tiscover  in  it  the  profile  of  Napoleon,  a  iDlded 
W  fonniog  tbe  historical  cocked  hat,  while  flowers 
deftne  the   fecial   line.      Marie-Louise's   profile   is 


lilt!  back  of  a  bud.  What  adventm^a  this  print 
may  have  bad  tbe  writer  knows  not ;  but  during 
Mieral  years  in  France,  the  knowledge  by  tbe  po- 
liee  of  its  exlstenco  would  have  been,  to  say  the 
kiBt,  incooTenient  to  its  owner. 

In  1832,  the  Fr^t  de  Folice  received  a  report 
iaibrming  bim  that  walking-sticks  were  manufac- 
tured in  Paris,  having  the  bnit  of  Bonaparte  for 
ibeir  handle.  He  agent  Chignard  (of  whom  more 
taon)  was  ordered  to  find  out  who  were  the  makers. 
Hk  ran  all  over  Paris,  and  as  he  could  find  none 
(which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  t4iat  be 
wai  the  writer  of  the  report  and  the  inventor  of 
the  offence  allezed  to  be  committed},  be  thought  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  order  some  bimiiHir.  Consc- 
qwotly,  takin"  the  name  of  Jackson,  and  transfer^ 
nn^  hit  birthplace  to  America,  he  presented  himself 
U  M.  Lafbrife's  shop,  dealer  in  and  maker  of  walk- 
iag-sticks  and  canat,  No.  177  Rue  Sunt  Martin. 
He  gave  a  large  order  and  a  tklse  address,  carrying 
tirAj  with  him  patterns  of  the  different  kinds  of 
wilkiug-aticks.  At  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  they 
were  highly  pleased  at  the  steps  taken  by  Chignard, 
md  the  information  be  brought 

iL  Lnfiirge,  it  appears,  made  inquiries  after  the 
American  Jackson's  addnaa.  Not  being  able  to 
find  it,  he  concciveil  sospicions  and  declined  to  sup- 
ply the  walking-sticks  required.  Chignard,  fiirious 
It  his  victim's  escape,  wrotti  him  a  letter  signed, — 

"1  have  tlie- honor  to  salute  you, 

"  Jackson," 
and  oir»rinz  to  pay  Jbr  the  sample  of  walking-sticks, 
and  ruqueeting  a  receipt  for  the  same  to  be  returned 
hy  the  noarer,  adding,  "  I  am  sorry  for  the  expense 
niy  order  bas  put  you  to;  but  I  [jrotest,  upon  mg 
liomr,  that  it  has  always  been  my  intention  to  pay 
yim.  You  will  theretbrc  lay  all  the  fault  on  thoae 
who  luve  upoken  of  mo  unfavorably  to  you." 

Although  M.  Laforsc  had  not  complied  with 
Jacbion-ChignaTd's  iiisidiou*  request,  the  police 
uevertheleda   made  a  search  and  a  seizure  on  his 

EmiMH.     His  complete  innocence  did  not  screen 
1  ironi  tbe  consequences  of  his  doors  having  been 
darkened  by  so  viln  a  wretch. 

Tliia  tAoin  Chignard  contrived  to  obtain  an  audi- 
tmx  of  M.  Bonneau.  Minister  of  Police.  He 
vaantcd  his  own  duvoljon,  his  antecedents,  his  zeal, 
his  talents  for  discovering  whatever  existed,  and 
even  for  producing  what  did  not  exist.  Chignard 
seemed  a  valuable  recruit,  and  M.  Bonneau  deter- 
mined to  employ  him,  allowing  him  to  do  his  best 
fbt  tbe  intereat  and  ^ory  of  the  police. 
Chigoaid  was  lavish  of  his  dumke,  a 
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is  tbaoke,  and  promised 


that  something  shonld  be  forthcoming  before  very 
long.  He  started  on  s  voyage  of  discovery,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  announced  to  his  patron  that 
there  were  several  considerable  ddpdts  of  muskets  in- 
Paris  ;  that  the  enemies  of  the  government  might 
seize  them ;  that  the  liberal  party  perhaps  enter- 
tained criminal  intentions.  To  prevent  grave  mis- 
fortunes, in  his  opinion,  every  poKsible  means  ought 
to  be  employed  to  discovsr  where  tbe  muskets  were 
stored,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  them  at  any 
price.  They  would  thus  insure  the  double  advan- 
tf^e  of  crippling  the  resources  of  tbe  enemies  of 
France  and  of  enriching  the  arsenals  with  a  large 
number  of  weapons. 

Chignard's  advice  was  conmdered  excellent  He 
was  complimented  on  his  good  and  laudable  inten- 
tions, and  received  carte  hlanche  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  investigations.  He  hunted  Paris  through  to  find 
a  d^pflt  ofSre-arma.  On  his  way  alon^the  Qusu  de 
In  Ferrulle  or  de  la  Mc^&sseric,  observing  that  one 
Madame  Jammn  bad  muskets  tor  sale  displayed  in 
ber  shop,  ■'  Here 's  my  di^pOt,  at  last ! "  he  chuckled 
(o  himself.  "  I  want  thirty  thousand  guns  with 
their  baj'oneCa  :  if  Ihev  are  anywhere  they  must  be 
there.  Chignard,  my  Viy,  your  broad  is  iuttered! 
you  have  only  to  introduce  yourself  properly. 

"  Let  us  see,  then  ;  L  had  better  drop  Chignard. 
Yes ;  I  am  a  Captain  Brown,  sent  by  the  Liberator 
Bolivar,  from  Colombia,  to  puroliase  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  muskets,  for  the  recruits  witb 
whom  ho  Is  goiofr  to  increase  bis  army.  No  one 
will  suspect  me,  with  my  gypsy  compluxion.  I  must 
have  a  captain's  commission,  a  written  order  to  buy 
the  arms,  and  letters  of  credit  on  London ;  thwie  I 
can  fabricate  References  in  Paris  I  can  easily  find, 
by  giving  them  a  slight  interest  in  ttio  affair.  There 
are  plenty  of  boncst  fellows  who  will  oblige  me  in 
that  I  must  have  a  lodging  outside  the  Barri&rc,  — 
suppose  we  say  at  the  Maison  Blanche  ;  I  must  en- 
gage  carters  to  take  the  guns  and  carry  them  away, 
—  they  can  board  and  Iwlge  at  the  inn  ;  that  wdl 
help  to  swell  my  bill;  and,  not  to  look  like  an  ad- 
venturer, a  cab  will  be  indispensable.  Decidedly, 
an  envoy  from  the  Libcratnr  of  Colombia  cndnot 
tramp  about  Paris  on  foot  Of  tact  and  impudence 
I  have  a  sufficient  dose ;  I  can  Hq  to  perfection,  up- 
on occasions ;  allons,  Chignnrd  !  succttss  is  certain." 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  Colombian  Kepubllc's  sei^ 
vice,  on  alighting  from  hui  cab  at  the  Maison 
Blanche,  did  not  fail  to  give  himself  aia  of  impor- 
tance. However  oflen  Uiey  get  bitten,  Paris  people 
judge  by  outside  ajijioanuices ;  experience  does  not 
teach  them  wisdom.  Chignard  was  tiiken  fnr  a  rich 
South  American,  quite  t^mme  &  faut.  Whi?n  his 
horse  bad  eaten  a  feed  of  corn,  lie  started  for  Paris, 
saying  that  he  should  be  back  that  evening,  and  that 
he  should  probably  send  some  carters  to  lodge  there, 
who  were  in  his  service.  The  carters  were  easy 
enough  to  find,  but  he  took  care  not  to  let  them  in- 
to the  secret,  merely  telling  thcni  that  they  were  to 
wail  for  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  —  with  wticb  they 
and  their  horses  werejperfectly  wtisried. 

Next  day.  Captain  Brown  drove  to  Madame  Ja- 
main'd  door ;  they  entered  the  back  parlor,  each  took 
a  cbiur,  and  the  Captain  fully  explained  iiis  mission, 
adding,  "  It  was  Che  merest  chance  whicii  led  me  to 
stroll  past  your  house,  and  I  m^i'  you  the  Gist  offer, 
in  case  you  can  supply  me  with  what  I  want" 

Madame  Jamaiii.  who  had  suffered  seizures  in 
1813  and  18ie  for  tbe  sale  of  muskets,  was  distrust- 
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capUio'i  coQuninioD,  bis  written  orden  fiom  his 
goTernment,  and  hla  lettert  of  credit  Tor^ed  in  Par- 
u,  but  whicb  neTertheleaa  bore  the  CaJau  pOEtmnrk. 
liese  docmnenU  appeased  the  lady'a  fears.  She 
lent  to  the  Uaison  Blanche  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting her  American  customer.  The  replies  were 
satisfactory,  —  as  were  those  of  the  carten.  Cbig- 
Hard  Brown  care  her  the  address  of  Mesaieurs  Baron 
and  Boi via,  bankers,  as  he  called  them,  residing  in 
the  Rue  d'Artois.  Madame  sent  a  trustj  messenger 
there,  who  returned  with  an  answer  which  removed 
j^l  hesitation.  The  transaction  was  as  safe  as  if  she 
were  dealing  with  a  Rothschild. 

At  a  substqutnt  interview,  the  lady,  grown  more 
confident,  and  delight^  to  effect  so  laree  a  sale, 
ATowed  to  Captain  Brown  that  she  emJd  furnish 
the  number  of  muskets  he  required ;  that  those 
which  he  saw  in  her  warehoaaes  mostly  beboged  to 
National  Guards,  who  had  sent  them  there  for  re- 
pur.  But,  if  his  intentions  remained  the  tame,  she 
would  contrive  to  procure  him  the  quantity  de- 
manded, on  condition  of  hia  paj-ing  ready  money  at 
the  moment  of  delivery,  if  that  suited,  she  ex- 
pected to  see  him  to  dinner  the  next  day  at  five 
precisely ;  she  woalil  then  show  him  different  pat- 
terns of  French,  English,  and  Prussian  niuskeU. 
Chignard-Brown  accepted  all ;  he  bad  not  really 
the  right  to  raise  objections.  He  kept  the  appoint- 
ment punctually,  he  found  no  fault  with  what  was 
shown  him,  and  did  not  bargain  too  sharply  about 
the  price.  The  Dame  Jamain  promised  to  deliver 
the  first  consignment  of  goods  in  the  course  of  three 
day* ;  and  tbelast  before  the  end  of  the  week.  They 
dined ;  and  both,  feeling  their  appetite  sharpened 
by  success,  did  honor  to  the  dishes  set  before  them, 

Tkladame  Jamain  indeed  was  so  well  pleased  that, 
at  dessert,  she  presented  .  Coldmbia's  envoy  with 
a  box-wood  snufl-box  lined  with  silver  gilt,  and  a 
superb  pair  of  pistols,  to  testify  her  grateful  sense 
of  the  preference  accorded  to  her  1 

M.  Bonneau,  informed  of  all  these  details,  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  The  day  fixed  for  the 
firat  delivery  arrived.  According  to  M.  Bonneau's 
orders  (who  soon  came  himself),  Chignard-Brown 
proceeded  to  the  Caf6  dc  la  Place  du  Cbdtelet, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Comm!8«.-ure  de 
Police,  D^noyer,  and  by  Deslauriers,  chief  of  a 
brigade  nnder  the  Inspector  Bonneau,  disguised  as 
a  porter.  Two  peaceK>fficen  and  several  ngenta  of 
the  centra!  police  were  also  there.  One  of  them 
went  up  to  Brown,  to  give  him  Inspector  Bonneau's 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Brown  weni 
Jamain'a  house.  He  lefl  it  at  ten  o'clock  ii 
pany  with  a  young  man  who  was  either  a  partner  I 
or  had  an  interest  in  the  business.  The  Dame 
Jamain  went  out  alone,  each  one  going  their  own 
way,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  encounter.  The 
young  man  led  Brown  up  and  down  several  streets 
and  urough  different  quarters  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  throw  any  one  who  ought  be  following  them  off 
the  scent  At  last  he  took  him  to  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  and  made  him  enter  a  wigon-ofEce,  where 
tbej  (bund  Dame  Jamain  already  arrived.  Com- 
missaire  Mnoyer,  the  taeals,  and  peace-officers, 
who  had  traukad  dieir  heeu,  hid  themselves  close  to 
the  wagon-office. 

Brown,  who  was  requested  to  pay  for  the  muskets 
before  their  delivery,  insisted  on  first  seeing  them, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  were  properiy 
packed.  Upon  which,  the  yonng  man  who  accom- 
panied him  took  him  to  a  hay-loft  U  the  b«ck  of 


.ding,  and   throwing  aiid*  a  few  t 
hay,  showed  hi 


the  bnildii  ^, 

several  boxes  containi 
of  French  manufacture,  together  with  their  bajo- 
nets.  At  that  moment,  the  Commissaire  de  Pobct, 
with  the  rest  of  his  agents,  made  their  appearuce 
and  effected  the  seizure.  Chignard-Brawn  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  that  followed  to  il^ 
away  unobserved. 

Tbe  seizure  enriched  the  govemment  arsensb 
with  five-and- twenty  or  thirty  thoaiand -muskets  ftr 
which  the  Dame  Jamain  was  never  paid  a  son.  She 
WIS  even  very  glad  to  compromise '  with  the  Pre- 
fecture de  Police  respecting  the  fine  which  thi^ 
could  have  inflicted  on  her.  As  to  the  carters,  tbtj 
were  obliged  to  pocket  their  loss  of  time.  The 
police  had  nothing  to  say  to  them ;  and  they  ou^ 
to  have  considered  themselves  fortunate  id  havmg 
to  complain  of  no  worse  misfortune. 

A  government  besieged  onEside  its  walla  by  hun- 
gry nval  dynasties  ready  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  is  nat- 
urally anxious  to  forestall  their  attacks  and  to  fi-us- 
trate  every  move  that  can  be  possibly  meant  as  as  { 
aggression.  Hence  it  listens  to,  and  leaos  on  the  ' 
support  of  its  police,  sometimes  almost  becoming  ha 
slave.  It  was  in  consequence  of  feara  of  danger 
from  without,  that  there  existed  in  Jjondon,  MB 
1S16  to  132£,  a  French  police  which  was  scwrcely  ■ 
secret.  At  the  head  oiit  was  tbe  Comte  de  Bri- 
vasac-Beaumont,  having  under  his  orden  sundry 
French  agents,  two  of  whom  were  named  Curist 
and  Troupehnihre.  They  kept  an  eye  on  the 
French  refugees,  and  firivasac-Beanmont,  in  cmie- 
quence,  had  frequent  communications  with  Copper, 
the  head  of  the  Alien  Office.  It  was  ia  coiMe- 
quencc  of  his  solicitations  that  General  Gourgand 
was  obliged  to  leave  London  without  being  allowed 
the  time  even  to  put  his  private  affairs  in  order. 

Qrivasac  had  a  handsome  stipend ;  but  aa  h^  hab- 
its were  likewise  expensive,  he  was  twice  arretttvd  fat 
debt,  and  lost  consideration  in  consequence  He 
then  debased  himself  to  accopt  the  pay  of  any  for- 
eign amb^dsador.  He  mixed  himself  up  with  so 
luany  intrigues  that  he  ended  by  setting  tfacm  all 
by  the  ears  tc^ether.  A(  last,  M.  Decazes  recalled 
him,  at  the  request  of  the  ambassador  of  France. 

Brivasac-Beuumont,  reduced  to  distress,  was  only 
too  glad  to  turn  his  back  on  Engluid.     Not  beiag 
posiessed  of  sufficient  tact  to  conceal  completely  tbe 
part  he  was  phiying,  people  discovered  what  sort  of    , 
animal   was   hidden  beneath  the  false  sleek   sUn.    ' 
They  tormented  him  with  scoffs  and  jeert,  which,  aa    \ 
he  undentood  English  but  imperfectly,  he  did  not 
always   undentana  and  coulu   never  retort.     At-    j 
thounh  many  spared  him  for  the  soke  of  bis  employ- 
ers, lie  liad  to  submit  to  occasional  insult.     A  noble-    i 
whose  snuff-box  he  had  taken  tbe  lib^Tty    , 
of  thrusting  his  fiogen  unasked,  thought  proper  to    | 
feel  offended  at  the  circumstance,  and  put  the  box    ' 
ajide  as  if  polluted  and  unserviceable.     At  tbit,  the 
world  induWed  in  its  joke,  by  dubbing  the  oSender, 
the  Count  at  the  Snuff-box,  whenever  be  ventured 
to  appear  in  society.     On  his  return  to  Paris,  U. 
Frrtncbel  sent  lilm  off  to  the  environs  of  Bordestu, 
with  orders  never  to  show  himself  in  the  metropolis, 
under  pain  of  loung  the  money-allowance  mad* 

"The  French  ambassador  at  London,  in  IB2i,  still 
maintained  a  Secret  Polioe.  fcv  the  aarvKUaace  of 
French  refugees.  One  of  H.  de  Polifcnac's  priacipsl 
agents  was  named  Desprts,  but  tbete  were  aevcnl 
others  in  the  pay  of  ifie  embMsy.    They  oareAllr 


watobed  the  arrival  ud  departars  cf  French  tnrat- 
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gmns  iMtim  of  tbe  nww  to  the  autboritiea  at 
e-  l^eir  reporti  were  iddtemed  to  M.  de  Cwr- 
tlien  Minnter  of  the  Interior,  and  were  pre- 
Mrvcd.in  the  Frencb  Home  Office,  together  with 
other  official  papen. 

The  Tiolation  of  tbeiecrecv  of  letteis,  bo  coniDon 
a  practice  with  the  police  of  the  Empire,  waa  equity 
familiar  to  the  police  of  the  Bettoration,  who  Ecarue- 
ly  made  a  ■Bysteiy  of  their  proccedinge. 

A  general,  appointed  soon  after  the  first  Re«tor«- 
lion  tocommaatloneof  tbeforlKMoiiD  the Depnrte- 
ment  du  Nord,  took  potseaiion  of  his  poat;  but  a* 
ha  bad  Mill  aome  businea  onaetUed  in  Parta,  he  left 
an  officer  tiicre  charged  with  the  taik  of  luperin- 
tending  it  They  kept  up  an  ac^ve  conrespondeace 
together,  but  qnite  mnc(Hinecte4  with  pubUc  affaira. 

It  would  aeem  that  an  order  muat  have  been  giv- 
en to  atop  and  open  all  letters  coming  from  the 
frontier;  for  every  one  which  the  officer  received 
had  been  mibjectod  to  that  inapcctioD,  and  the  in- 
tpector«  bad  not  given  themelvix  the  trouble  even 
to  seal  Dp  the  letten  agtun.  He  received  two  in 
thu  itatB  without  making  any  complaint;  butattba 
third  he  betook  himeelfto  tbe  paat<>fEce.  Ileiuked 
for  the  head  of  the  receiving  department,  and  quiet- 
ly remarked  that  he  had  no  ot^jection  to  tbeir  rea<!- 
iag  hit  Ictterf  whenever  they  thought  it  di^sirable 
to  do  ao :  bat  he  begged  them  to  have  tbe  goodness 
to  oloM  them  again,  to  prevent  tbe  porter  of  his 
honae  from  becoming  acquainted  with  tiieir  con- 
teats.  The  official  iitammercd  oat  a  fisir  untnean- 
ix^  phrases,  without  attempting  either  to  deny  the 
&0t  or  (o  excuse  iL  He  Biinp^  jKomiaed  that  the 
o'venij;bt  should  not  occur  again ;  and  in  fact,  from 
ib$*  lime,  they  did  reaeal  the  letters  opened. 

Tbe  first  public  avowal  of  the  practice  waa  m.ide 
at  the  trial  of  Madame  de  Lavatetle  and  of  hies- 
nean  Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutchinson,  for  the  a- 
t»pe  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  when  the  odious  custom 
waa  treated  as  almost  lef[al.  The  charges  agninat 
Iho  English  officers  rested  entirety  on  tbe  coutenla 
of  a  letter  intercepted  and  opened  at  the  post,  lite 
dsfendanta  protested  with  just  indignation  against 
the  violation  of  their  correspondence ;  but  such  wiis 
the  force  of  party  spirit  that  not  one  sin);le  magis- 
trate raited  bis  voice  to  disavow  tbe  bnsc  act  of 
which  the  police  took  care  to  prochum  them  accom- 
plweai  They  did  not  refuse  to  entertain  an  accusii- 
tion  based  on  a  mann:nvre  which  deserved  their 
severity  even  more  than  tbe  charge  supportitd  bv  iL 

During  several  years  them  existed  at  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police  a  service  orgaaiietl  to  obtain 
Qo^itancc  of  the  carrcspondeoce  of  the  Englinh 
ambassador  with   the    British   Government.      The 


tor-Genenil  of  Police.  Having  at  bis  diapOi>.i|  wry 
large  turns  of  monc)'.  be  contrived  to  corrupt  in 
several  of  the  foreign  legations  the  individuaLi  who 
had  to  leeeive  and  deliver  the  ambassador's  cor- 
respondence with  their  respective  Courtt.  The 
EiiKlish  affair  was  managed  Uins ;  — 


. .  ■  handed  by 

the  factotum  of  the  legation  to  a  police  agent.  He 
(tbe  fjictotum)  for  aeveral  years  bad  indolgeil  in 
playing  this  lucrative  game,  which  brought  him  in 
three  or  four  hundred  francs  (£12  or  £16)  per 
mxitb,  aceordiiu  to  circumstances.  Oo  tbe  four- 
teenth of  October,  IB33,  he  received  fbr  tui  half 
uMttth  one  hundred  and  fi/ly  frutes,  which  were 
heoBght  to  him  by  the  inbordiiMte  of  the  ptindp*! 


agent  Very  early  every  Monday  and  Friday 
morning,  juM  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail, 
whicb  uways  happened  in  the  course  of  tbe  Sunday 
or  the  Thursday  night,  the  employee  of  tbe  embassy 
lumself  delivered  to  the  individual  in  the  service  of 
the  agent  of  police,  tlie  eorrcapondence  received  by 
tliU  bight's  mail.  He  (the  indiviilual)  took  it  to 
bia  principal  who  purposely  resjiled  (close  to  the 
English  emtMssy)  in  the  Buc  de  Surtue,  No.  6,  on 
the  second  floor,  over  theentresoL 

The  letters  were  then  opened.  Copies  were  ta- 
ken of  what  soeiaed  important,  and  tlien,  after  restor- 
ing them  to  tbeir  original  statu,  they  were  sent  to 
the  uubasay  ouder  cover,  or  simply  put  into  the 
povt,  la  it  might  he.  In  the  evening,  the  same 
lUftTiiEuvres  were  repeated  with  the  paekels  and 
letters  thait  were  to  leave  by  the  mail. 

At  the  outset  the  trick  waa  clumsily  played ;  they 
neglected  to  ukc  sufficient  precautions.  In  conae- 
quencn  therefore  of  auapicions  exprojaed  by  tbeir 
victinit,  they  proceeded  with  greater  ciieumspec- 
tiun  and  improved  tbtur  mode  of  mauipubttion. 
They  removed  traces  of  handling  with  an  ironing- 
box.  They  lii<i  used,  for  imJtatins  seals,  a  pashi 
BO  soft  tliat  the  re-impression  lost  all  its  idiarpniMS. 
This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  a  young  man 
named  Lenoir,  who  was  specially  employed  to  open 
an<l  resual  letters.  He  tuscovercd  the  secret  of  a 
metallic  composition  wbicb,  after  receiving  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal,  became  extremely  hard.  By 
means  of  this,  they  soon  posEcauMl  perfect  fac-similes 
of  the  sc.ila,  not  only  of  the  arabaaiadant*  correspond- 
ents, but  of  the  anib:i9sadars  tliemsetves. 

It  is  reniurkable  tlmt,  notwithstandii^  this  signal 
^rvice,  Ix^noir  was  sub^^uuntly  dismissed  without 


n  sake,  or  whether  they  dcGed  public  opinion  to 
such  an  extent  ns  to  bu  indillerent  Httout  tlie  diseloa- 
ures  he  might  nuike.  He  iiimpelf,  gkd  lo  eivape 
fVnm  so  quedtionnble  a  career,  established  himself  in 
an  lionorable  profession  at  a  distance  from  the  capital. 

The  inspection  of  the  correspondence  sent  away 
from  P:iri«  necefaitrily  made  it  late  Kir  tbe  post 
To  silence  cotuplainbi,  and  to  denote  wliat  it  was, 
tbis  tar'ly  packet  was  always  addressed,  in  English 
to  -If.  Jiueph  Plaala,  one  of  llie  Umler  Sccretarie* 
of  Stale.  Foreign  Office,  Londou.  Tliis  precaution 
waa  tiiken  betMiiae  the  post-ufCce  wns  often  full  of 
jieople  as  the  time  fur  closing  the  bags  upproached. 
If  au^  one  aaked  where  llie  packet  eaiuu  from  —  » 
question  wbicb  was  sometimes  put  with  complainla 
Ht  the  lateneasof  it*  arrival  —  the  answer  serving 
as  a  password  waa,  "  It  is  sent  on  the  part  of  M. 
liobcrt." 

Whenever  extraordinary  couriers  arrived,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  turn  them  to  account ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  ■cban<;c9  afbtr  3L  Aoglbs's  re- 
lircmsnt  tittle  use  could  be  made  of  thaX  opportu- 
nity, although  the^  were  well  awaie  what  treasures 
of  inforuation  might  he  thence  obtalimd.  Under 
the  preceding  adiuiniatmtion,  hoivccer,  they  aome- 
times  employed  four  translators  anil  as  muiy  manip- 
ulators to  get  at  the  contents  of  the  divpatcLcs 
addressed  to  tbe  English  ministry,  Lord  Custlereagh 
espceialty.  Wbole  nights  were  spent  in  this  credit- 
able labor,  the  trauslatora  were  kept  in  constunt 
employment,  and  were  rewarded  with  liberal  sala- 
ries. M.  P,-u<quier,  then  Frcfet  de  Police,  allowed 
M-  Foudraa  five  or  six  hundred  francs  a  month  for 
thepayment  of  his  interpreters. 

TW  Fiencb  poliee  fint  took  fonn  under  lieuten- 
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ants-genenJ,  TCspectiug  whom  wa  have  room  I 
only  one  short  anecdote.  This  occaired  before  t 
Firat  Revolution,  wlicu  mannera  irere  different 
what  they  are  now. 

Sigtu  were  then  not  confined  to  tnna,  atmott 
ereiT  dicni  diaplsyinz  its  own.  A  milliner  chose 
ibr  ben  (qoite  artistically  painted)  an  ecclenaitic 
in  full  canonicals  selecting  women's  caps  and  mak- 
ing love  to  the  ;;tri8  in  uie  shop.  Under  this  si^ 
was  written  "  A  FAbb^  coipiel'  " the  coquettish 
abM."  Ilie  lieutenant-general,  H^rault,  a  big- 
oted and  narrow-minded  person,  thoaght  the  picturt 
hishlf  improper,  scandalous,  libellotu,  all  that  wai 
bu.  As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  onlcred  one  of 
hi*  officer*  to  fetch  the  "  Abb^  coquet "  and  bring 
him  there  forthwith.  The  officer,  accustomed  to 
orders  of  this  sort,  went  to  the  lodgln^p  of  an  abbd 
named  Coquet,  compelled  bim  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
accompany  him  to  the  lieutenantrgoneral's  hotel 

"  Motiscigneur,"  he  announced  to  his  chief,  "  the 
Abb^  Coqnet  ia  hare." 

**  V'ery  well;   put  him  into  the  attic." 
So  said  so  done.    The  wretched  abb^,  dying  of 
hunger  and  cold,  protested  loudly. 

"  Monseigneur,  the  policeman  asked  next  day, 
"  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  Abb^  Coquet,  whom 
you  told  us  to  shut  up  in  the  attic  ?  He  is  in  our 
wa3',  and  gives  a  deal  of  trouble." 

"  Bum  him,  if  yon  like,"  was  the  off-hand  reply.. 
An  explanation  ensued  and  the  mistake  was  rec- 
tified.    The  abbS  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  an  apology  and  on  invitation  to  dinner. 

All  records  of  criminal  police,  English  or  foteicn, 
tend  to  confirm  our  homely  proverb  that  "murder 
will  out."  If  the  unknown  perpetrator  of  a  crime 
is  often  discovered  by  the  ingenmty  and  sagacity  of 
clever  police  agents,  there  are  also  instances  in 
which  apparent  chance  or  some  quite  unlooked-for. 
revelation  gives  the  clew  to  a  mysiery  on  which 
the  police  had  been  unable  to  throw  a  ray  of  light. 
Such  was  the  case  with  a  crime  now  famous  in  ju- 
dicial annals  —  the  murder  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard. 

Hie  widow  Houet,  seventy  years  of  a;re,  anil 
possessed  of  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  fif[y  thoil- 
'  sand  francs  (£  6,000),  lived,  in  1891,  at  No.  21,  Hue 
St.  Jacques.  She  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  daughter  was  married  to  an  ex- 
wineshop-keeper,  named  Robert,  who  waa  not  al- 
ways on  friendly  terms  with  bis  mother-in-law. 
^e  son,  a  tall  and  strong  young  man,  but  of  weak 
and  narrow  intellect,  resided  with  his  mother,  work- 
ing in  a  shop  for  two  francs  a  day  as  hammc  rfe 
pane,  or  bearer  of  burdens,  —  poor  pay  for  the  eon 
of  so  rich  a  mother. 

But  aUhoQgh  the  old  lady  was  thus  comparatively 
wealthy  in  respect  to  ber  habits  and  her  condition 
in  life,  she  had  no  other  servant  than  a  journey- 
woman  who  came  every  morning  to  arrange  her 
apartioent  and  go  on  her  errands.  On  the  IStb  of 
September,  1821,  this  charwoman  haying  arrived 
later  than  usaal,  the  widow  Houet  scuded  her 
severely  and  'then  sent  ber  to  fetch  things  from  a 
coniriderable  distance.  After  her  departure  some 
person,  who  remained  unknown,  came  to  see  the 
old  lady,  and  they  left  the  house  in  company. 
Where  did  that  person  take  her  to  ?  They  could 
not  find  out,  for  abe  never  came  back. 

In  conseqaeoce  of  the  ill-will  subsisting  between 
the  widow  and  the  son-in-law,  public  opinion  ac- 
cused tihe  latter.  At  her  death  he  would  inherit 
half  her  fortune.  Robert  was  arreeted  in  conse- 
quence, together  with  one  of  his  friends  named  Bas- 1 


tien,  also  an  en-marehand  de  uins'  but  then  a  master 
carpenter.  An  investigation  took  plat.^,  but  as  It 
led  to  nothing  they  were  discharged  at  the  end  of 
several  months. 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  IS34,  the  andioritiea 
beliering  they  bad  surer  evidence,  Robert  and  Bas- 
tien.were  again  taken  into  custody,  closely  interro- 
gated, and  again  set  at  liberty. 

Nearlv  ten  years  elapsed  after  this  second  l^al 
proceeding.  A  few  months  mure  and  the  decen- 
nial prescription  would  aover  the  case  witlj  iu  pro- 
tective mantle  and  allow  the  crime  to  go  unpun- 
ished. Public  curiosity  had  cooled  down  long  a^^a 
Tlie  widow  Honet's  disappearance  was  forgotten  by 
many  and  never  known   by  most  people,   when  in 

the  month  of  March,  18SS,  one  C ,  who  had 

sufierc<l  former  convictions,  bat  who  then  was  a  sort 
of  man  of  business  and  Basticn'a  dear  friend  and 
counsellor,  made  advances  to  another  liberated 
jail-bird  (formerly  an  agent  in  Vidocq's  brigade, 
and  retained  in  ^e  Service  de  SQretf  as  "indica- 
tor,") and  totd  him  in  confidence  that,  if  the  police 
would  give  him  five  hundred  francs,  he  would  tell 
them  who  had  murdered  the  widow  Houet,  and 
would  enable  them  to  find  the  body  of  the  victim. 
The  proposition,  communicated  to  the  chief  of  the 

Service  de  Sflrel^,  was  at  once  accepted.     C 

began  by  stating  that  Robert  bad  been  the  instiga- 
gor  of  the  crime ;  that  Bastien  had  been  induced  to 
L-ommit  it  only  by  repeated  promises  of  money, 
which  promises  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  for  the  Civil 
Tribunal  having  only  allowed  the  widow  Hooet's 
daughter  (Robert's  wife)  an  annual  income  of  fif- 
teen hundred  thincB  (£  60)  until  the  expiration  of 
the  time  fixed  by  the  law  for  succeeding  to  the  en- 
tire property  of  persons  who  have  disappeared, 
Robert,  m  consequence  of  this  straitened  allowance, 
the  smallness  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen,  at  first 
eluded  his  promises  and  then  seemed  to  foT^t  thcni, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  hand  held  out  in  demand 
of  payment  was  still  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
victim, 

"Bastien  lately  fold  me,"  added   C ,  "that 

this  time  he  expected  Robert  would  pay  him  the 
money  that  had  been  promised  so  long;  that  be  bad 
written  to  him  at  Vilfeneuve-le-Roi  {where  he  and 
his  wife  were  leading  a  very  retired  life)  ;  and  that 
his   letter,  beeiiles   other  threats,  contained   these 
words:  Remember  the  garden  belonging  In  No.  81, 
Rue   de    Vaugirard .  .  i  .  .'/ttii  know   al  Jifteen  feet 
from  the  hafk  inaU  and  fourteen  feet  fiom  the  side 
ill ...  .  the  dead  perhaps  might  reappear." 
The  horrible  drama  was  accomplished  thus.     In 
the  beginning  of   September,   IS'il,   Robert,  after 
"'■'''""  "ure  of  Bastien'e  complicity,  hired  in  the 
^,^„  ,  nu 'irard  an  isolated  house  with  a  garden,  in 
which  he  installed  Bastien,     That  individual  dug  a 
deep  hole,  bought  a  rope  and  a  quantity  of  quick- 
it.     After  which,  one  Sunday  morning,  he  called 
the  widow  Houet  and  told  her  that  her  daughter 
and  her  son-in-law  were  expecting  her  in  their  new 
house  to  dejeuner.     The  old  lady,  knowing  Bastien 
to  be  intimate  wiA  her  children,  and  consequently 
luspecting  nothing  wrong,  did  not  hesitate  to  eec 
,nto  a  hackney  coach  and  drive  with  him  to  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard. 
Now  several  honaea  in  that  street  bore  the  No. 
Th^  ^t  out  of  the  coach  to  tee  which  waa 
theirs.    Bastien  sent  the  coachman  away  to  prevent 
him  from  noticing  where  they  entered.    On  reach- 
ing the  garden  ^aden  twisted  the  rope  round  the 
old  woman's  neck  and  in  half  a  minote  she  * 
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ttnngled.  He  then  poahed  tie  bodj'  into  tbe  bole, 
covered  it  with  » tbick  layer  of  quiukSme,  carefulty 
levelling  the  earth  over  all.  That  done,  be  went 
and  etnoyed  tbe  dejtuner,  which  bad  been  prepared 
as  a'  bait  for  the  widow  Houet  in  ca«e  of  need- 
All  these  facts  were  proved  in  evidence.  Tha 
bodj  was  found  precisely  at  the  spot  marked  on  a 

Elan  found  in  BasClen's  portfolio.  Tbe  tendei^ 
eartcdjury,  neverthelcsg,  gave  Robert  andBostlen 
the  benefit  of  ntteoaating  circumstances!  They 
were  therefore  onlv  aentenced  to  tranaux  farcet  a 
perpSuUi,  hard  laoor  for  life,  of  which  they  had 
already  cheated  justice  out  of  ten  years  by  remain- 
,ing  St  large. 


THE  ASTHONOMERS- BEFORE  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

tbvulitad  tur  Xtbi  Sitfiidit  (mm  Uu  Bmt  in  Dtui 

From  all  time  people  have  diatmstcd  tbe  interfer- 
ence of  tbe  exact  sciences  in  tbe  domain  of  histori- 
cal criticism ;  it  naost  be  confesse<l  that  they  bad 
some  reason  for  doin^  so,  for  mathematical  certain- 
ty rests  on  bases  and  borrows  processes  of  reasoning 
which  are  too  narrow  for  the  most  likely  and  least 
eontestod  events  of  the  past.  However,  it  is  permit- 
led  to  indulge  in  aciendfiu  speculations  whiuh  en- 
deavor to  explsun  the  indecisive  testimonies  of  an- 
tiquity. It  is  on  this  title  that  we  may  jud^c  worlliy 
of  attpation  the  invistJgations  of  a  Suotcli  astrono- 
mer, M.  Piuzzi  Smith,  on  the  origin  and  design  of 
■the  pramids,  those  curioos  monuments  which  iiave 
rcDiained  tbe  most  inexplicable  of  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egyptian  archieology. 

Among  tliB  nnmerous  pyramids  wbich  still  stand 
in  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Nile,  the  most  high  and  perfect 
in  construction  is  that  which  people  iiBually  deaip- 
nate  bv  the  name  of  the  Great  Pynunid  of  Djizch, 
and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  spe- 
cial characteristics.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  most  an- 
cient ;  the  Pharaoh  Cbafra  or  Chephren,  who  had  it 
built,  belonged  to  the  second  dynasty  and  lived,  it 
isafErmed,  fortj'  or  sixty  centuries  ago.  Tlie  ma- 
sonry has  been  cut  with  so  much  art  nud  care  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  distinguish,  even  now,  in 
the  interior  of  the  narrow  passages  which  intersect 
it,  tbe  seams  of  the  immense  Hocks  of  wbich  it  is 
composed.  The  granite  and  limestone  are  snpci^ 
posed  in  an  apparently  studieil  order ;  may  not  tbis 
association  of  different  materials  have  an  enigmatic 
BCn»e  which  escapes  ns?  In  short,  this  great  p)Ta- 
mid  is  pierced  with  inclined  or  horizontal  gallurics, 
cbambera,  obscure  cavities  in  which  certain  combi- 
nations appear  to  have  been  sought  after  witli  par- 
ticular care.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  shapeless  mass,  as 
one  long  believed  it  to  be.  Exact  measurements 
have  discovered  exact  proportions,  relations  of  sim- 
ple and  uniform  gmndeur ;  on  tbe  whole  these  rough 
(tones,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  and  bulk  of  their 
first  appearance,  have  a  mysterious  sense,  real  or 
emUematical,  of  which  it  is  irritatine  not  to  discov- 
er tbe  key.  It  is  beside  the  most  colossal  and  solid 
elificc  wbich  men  have  ever  raised,  so  much  so  that 
innnmerable  periods  of  years  have  passed  over  it 
without  sensibly  changing  its  Jbrm  and  structure. 

Archsologists,  can&ing  tbcin-ielves  to  tbe  consid- 
eration of  it  from  the  ptnnt  of  view  which  is  habitu- 
al to  than,  have  compared  it  with  the  other  vestiges 
of  E^ptian  antii^uity,  and  have  concluded  from  it. 


could  only,  if  we  believe  them,  have  been  destined 
to  protect  for  an  indefinite  time  the  mortal  remains 
of  tbe  king  who  ordered  it^  construction.  This  in- 
terpretation is  jnatified  bv  numerous  analogies. 
There  is,  as  in  the  meet  authentic  tombs,  tbe  same 
care  used  in  concealing  the  sarcoplmgus  in  an  im- 
penetrable retreat,  in  barring  the  issues  to  the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  in  concealing  by  ingenious  prei'au- 
tiona  the  retreat  where  death  teas  to  wait  for  the 
future  resurrection.  If  there  had  exi.'ted  no  indica- 
tions of  another  destination,  it  would  have  been 
lawftil.to  affirm  that  was  tbe  only  design  of  so  gi- 
gantic a  worii ;  but  bow  aci^ord  this  hypotliesis  with 
tbe  more  precise  indications  which  explorer*,  rule 
and  quadrant  in  hand,  have  ended  by  discovering  V 
Let  us  exnmine  Rrst  tbe  principal  data  of  this 
singular  aTc1iB>ol(wical  probleiu.  The  base  is  a  per- 
fect square,  or  at  least  differs  so  little  from  one  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  tbe  deriation  between 
tbe  theoretical  and  obecrved  form  is  to  be  attributml 
to  the  negligence  of  tbe  constructors  or  to  the  nn- 
certainty  of  tbe  process  of  measurement.  The  four 
sides  are  turned  very  exactly  towards  tbe  Ibnr  car- 
dinal points,  and  tbe  faces  nil  present  tbe  same  in- 
clination. The  successive  layers,  unequal  between 
themselves,  each  preserve  an  unifiirm  thickness  on 
tbe  circumference  of  tbe  pyramid.  The  gallery 
which  is  tlie  only  entrance  to  the  monument  nnj 
which  prolongs  itself  in  A  right  line  to  tiie  subter- 
ranean cliambor  is  just  as  much  inclined  be'.ow  the 
horizon  as  is  above  it  the  ascending  gallery  wbich 
ends  in  the  upper  chambers.  So  far  one  conld  see 
in  these  different  coinei<lences  onlyprooft  of  the  ex- 
treme care  which  tbe  architect  of  tbe  Pharioh  Che- 
Ehrcn  employed  in  his  worit.  Here  is  what  reveals 
ctter  a  secret  intention.  The  descending  gallerj- 
is  turned  almost  towards  the  pole  of  tbe  earth,  ami 
must  have  been,  f)ur  or  five  thousand  years  ag.i,  .it 
the  time  of  its  construction,  like  the  ^gnntie  tulH'  of 
a  telescope  directed  on  some  shining  star  wliicb 
played  then  ihe  role  of  pokr  star.  The  pn'tencled 
sarcophagus  in  granite  wliich  the  tipper  chamber 
conceals,  lins  been  cut  in  snch  a  manner  (hat  the  ca. 
iicity  of  the  inside  ia  half  the  exterior  (-oliiine.  A 
final  circumstance  would  be  especially  reinarknble, 
if  the  state  of  ilihipidation  of  the  exterior  of  tlie 
edilicc  permitted  the  proof  of  its  exact  truth.  T!ie 
mathematical  rclstion  between  the  height  of  the 
i\Tamid  and  the  side  of  the  base  is  enual  to  the  rc- 
lition  between  tbe  diameter  nnrl  hiilf  the  cin-tiin- 
ferentc  of  a  circle,  so  that,  if  this  fact  wm  ndniitted 
■IS  certain,  wc  should  have  to  ndmit  also  tbnt  the 
Ejj-ptians  knew  at  o  rerj-  ancient  epoch  one  of  the 
important  parameter*  of  geometry. 

These  metrical  results  have  appeared  the  more 
worthy  of  attention  that  no  traces  of  them  .ire  fiiuiul 
in  llie  other  pyramids.  Little  or  l-iigc,  thev  nn-- 
not,  as  one  would  be  tempted  to  Wlieve.  a  faitbtiil 
reproduction  of  the  great  one.  One  olu^rves  in 
ibem  neither  tbe  same  process  of  constructioi.,  nur 
so  m^nv  internal  cavitieii,  nor  the  same  relations  i.f 
dimension.  One  would  rather  suspect  that  they 
were  tbe  work  of  more  modern  atciiilects,  who  no 
lonscr  knew  how  to  intei^iret  the  enigmatic  symbols 
which  the  old  monument  left  bcfiire  their  eyes. 
This  opinion  scciits  the  more  prohahlu  that  tbe 
image  of  the  pyramid  drawn  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
a  r^atively  recent  epoch  is  only  an  umleiermined 
triangle  without  any  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
primitive  periods- 
Must  we  believe  with  M.  Kaiii  Smith  that  tbe 
pyramid  hkd  in  tlie  banning  of  Egyptian  civilizo* 
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a  hiddsn  meaning,  tiie  memory  of  which  was 
aftenraidB  lost,  or  that  the  priota,  the  faithful  giui- 
diatw  of  the  religiout  niTtteries,  never  revealed  tn 
their  contemporariea  ?  What  Bonld,  tben,  this 
meanii^  be  7  It  is  a  questioo  uked  numbers  of 
times,  and  to  which  no  satiaructoiy  answer  has  yet 
been  given.  Tiia  commoD  fault  of  the  different  Iq- 
terpretacions  proposed  so  far.  Is  that  they  only  take 
count  of  certain  characteristica  of  the  edifice,  and 
neglect  other*  which  are  not  less  essentiaL  It  is 
the  same  reproach  which  has  been  brought  against 
those  who  Jbund  in  it  only  a  ro^al  tomb.  Aa  much 
might  be  said  of  the  explanation  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Hetachel,  who  saw  in  it  only  an  observaCorj 
fit  to  show,  at  the  distant  epoch  when  it  was  con- 
Blmcted,  the  true  direction  of  the  polar  star-  An 
Egyptian  astronomer,  Mahmoud  Bey,  enunciated, 
not  lont;  ago,  a  new  (heary,  founded,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, on  the  coiDcideacB  with  a  celestial  phenome- 
Qon.  According  to  him,  it  must  have  been  a  monu- 
ment consecrated  to  a  star  of  the  constellation  of  the 
Dog,  Siriiu,  which  represented  the  goU  of  the  dead 
in  Me  ancient  Egyptian  mythology.  The  pyramid 
was  inclined  in  such  a  way  that  the  beneficent  rays 
of  Siriui  fell  perpendicuUrly  on  the  loathern  fnce 
tJthe  pyramid.  Ncme  of  these  sappoaitions  renders 
a  tatidactory  accoimt  of  the  minute  details  of  the 
interior  structure.  The  intention  of  the  architect 
was,  without  any  doubt,  less  dementary  and  more 
oomplea ;  that  is  at  least  what  the  geometrical  par- 
ticiuaritiea  of  this  gigantic  work  seem  to  reveal. 

It  is  assuredly  maie  legitimate  lo  think  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  wished  to  figure  by  it  under  a  nen- 
uble  and  nevcrtheleaa  hidden  form  teachings  reU- 
tive  to  the  religion,  the  manners  or  the  sciences  of 
their  time.  M.  Piazzi  Smith  pretends,  with  many 
other  arcluealogists,  that  the  traditions  which  are 
buried  in  it  have  relation  to  the  weights  and  mens- 
uree  then  in  use.  Tha  hypothecs  is  not  new.  but 
it  rests  on  more  certain  data  than  those  which  have 

E receded  it  in  this  field  of  research.  Thiii  the 
<ag&  of  the  base  would  represent  a  certain  multiple 
of  toe  unity  of  length,  and  this  unity  would  be  noth- 
ing else  than  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  terrestrial 
diameter.  The  pretended  sarcophagus  would  be  a 
unity  of  weight  in  relation  with  theilensity  of  the  earth. 
Even  the  decimal  numeration  would  be  expressed  in 
symbolical  characters  on  several  of  the  walls  of  the 
edifice,  la  a  worff,  the  Egyptians  of  four  or  five 
thousand  years  ago  would  have  poasenaed  a  com- 
plete metrolo^cal  system  more  pi'riect,  we  are  told, 
than  the  metncnl  system  of  which  we  are  to  proud, 
and  have  engraved  the  indelible  memory  of  it  on 
this  mass  of  stones.  We  should  then  have  to  sup- 
pose that  they  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  physics.  As  to  know  whence  so 
much  science  came  to  men  whom  Herodotus  repre- 
sents as  very  ignorant,  M.  Fiazzi  Smith  contents 
himself  w'tii  saying  that  they  had  received  the  no- 
^Qf  ji  it  by  divine  inspiration.  It  would  be  diffi- 
c-UL  for  us  to  follow  him  so  far.  It  is  an  irrational 
and  Inconsequential, step  to  explain  amystery  by  a 
miracle. 

If  M.  Fiazzi  Smith  lets  himself  be  earned  too  far 
in  the  way  of  deductions  under  the  emjNre  of  an  ex- 
clusive idea,  there  remains  to  him  at  least  the  merit 
of  having  advanced  the  study  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
by  ooosecrating  bis  leisure  and  his  practical  skill  as 
an  aatronomer  to  the  obtaining  exact  measui'«a  of 
this  indenpherable  monument.     After  the  ccmscien- 
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of  I^gTpt,  after  the  panevering 


self,  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  minute  exploration  of 

this  stone  colossus  to  its  moat  secret  recesses,  there 
remained  «till  much  to  be  done.  He  subject  is  bat 
exhausted,  since  these  efibrts  have  not  ended  in  a 
soldtioQ  of  which  the  ^uUi  is  evident.  Perhi^n  the 
mystery  will  remain  forever  imp«ietrable,  a  mani- 
fest sign  that  the  ^mitive  peoples  had  ideas,  ac- 
quaintances, prejudices,  —   — ' *-   —*■■"'■  *'— 


which  the 


modem  mind/benildered  by  the 
of  civilisation,  is  no  loocer  apt  to 
braving  revolutions  and  conquests,  the  ravages  of 
time  and  atmosphere,  and  the  more  redoubtable  at- 
tacks of  the  human  races  which  have  struggled  at 
ila  feet  during  tiiousands  of  years,  the  Gre;it  Pyrv 
mid  is  still  standins.  an  unique  work  in  the  world  of 
grandeur  and  originality. 
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In*  a  momentary  abaenee  of  memory,  a  firiend  of 
mine  once  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  e«;lamation  in  the  sleepily  scene,  —  "The 
Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  where  is  she  now  ?  "  — 
was  a  conscience-stricken  reference  to  benetf,  and 
her  own  lost  condition.  Of  course,  the  hypothesis 
was  immediately  abandoned  on  the  recollection  that 
Macbeth  never  had  been  Thane  of  Fifb,  and  that  it 
ia  Macduff's  slaughtered  mate  Lady  Macbeth  is 
dreaming  of,  —  the  poor  dame  who,  witii  aU  her 
pretty  cbickens,  was  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop  by 
M.'u:l>eth'a  murderous  cruelty. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  led  me  to  reflect  on 
tliis  miatnken  siiga;e8tion  of  raj^  triend,  as  involving 
a  much  deeper  mistake,  —  an  important  psychologi- 
cal error.  Not  only  the  fact  wns  not  as  invested, 
but  a  fact  of  that  nature,  —  viz.  an  accnsing  return 
upon  henelf  by  Lady  Macbeth,  —  could  not  be. 
Laily  Macbeth,  evert  in  her  sleep,  has  no  qualms  of 
cotiacienue ;  her  remorse  takes  none  of  the  tenderer 
forms  akin  to  repentance,  nor  the  weaker  ones  allied 
to  fear,  from  the  punuit  of  which  the  tortured  soul, 
seeking  where  to  hide  itself,  not  seldom  escapes  in- 
to the  boundless  wilderness  of  nudnesa. 

A  very  able  article,  published  some  yean  ago  in 
the  National  Review,  on  the  character  of  Ladv  Mac- 
beth, iitaists  much  upon  an  opinion  that  she  died  of 
remorse,  ss  some  palliation  of  her  Crimea,  and  mitiga- 
tion of  our  detestation  of  tbem.  That  she  died  of 
wickednest  would  be,  I  think,  a  jusler  verdict.  Be- 
luorse  is  consciousness  of  guilt,  —  oflen,  indeed,  no 
more  akin  to  saving  contrition  than  the  faith  of  dev- 
ils, who  tremble  and  believe,  is  to  saving  faith, — 
but  still  consciousness  of  guilt:  tuiit  that  I  think 
Lady  Macbeth  never  had ;  though  the  vnrecoanhed 
pressure  of  her  great  guilt  killed  her.  I  thiolc  her 
life  was  destroyed  by  sin,  as  by  a  dii.ease  of  which 
she  was  unconscious,  and  that  she  died  of  a  brokeo 
heart,  while  the  impcnetr.tble  resolution  of  her  will 
ruDiuned  unbowed.  The  spirit  was  willing,  but 
the  flesh  was  weak ;  the  body  can  sin  but  so  much, 
and  survive ;  and  other  deadly  passions  besidus  those 
of  violence  and  sensuality  can  wear  away  its  line 
tissues,  and  undermine  its  wonderful  fabric.  The 
woman's  mortal  frame  succumbed  to  the  tremendous 
weight  of  Mn  and  suffering  which  her  immortal  soul 
had  power  to  sustain;  and,  having  destroyed  its  tem- 
poral house  of  earthly  sojourn,  that  sool,  unexhaiuted 
by  its  wiekedness,  went  Ibrlli  into  its  new  abodo  of 
eternity. 

The  (lature  of  Lady  Uacbelli,  erok  when  proi- 


tied  io  gle«p  b^bre  the  Sapreme  Avenger  « 
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M  at  fii^  dming  ber  conccioiis  kou'ra  bjr  the 
of  ber  md(»Ditable  will  and  resolute  power 
of  purpoM,  i»  incapable  of  anf  Mlutary  iipcwm  " 
uwal  ■Dguiih,  cr  hopeful  paroxysm  of  mental  hi 
ror.  The  iTTepscabfe  isstiil  to  her  tbo  un-deploi 
Ue,  —  "What's  done  cannot  be  anUone":  —  and 
her  flumberiog  ejtes  tee  no  more  ghoita  thna  her 
•atchtiil  waking  ones  believe  in ;  "I  tell  yon  yet 
again,  Banqno  is  buried ;  be  cannot  come 
gnve."  Never,  even  in  bet  dreanui,  does  any  fra- 
eton  KROw  unite  froin  her  iton^  heart  Ibe  1>lc$«ad 
biiae  of  tean  that  wuh  away  am  ;  never,  even  in 
her  dreama,  do  the  avonginjt  furies  lash  lier  tlirough 
pnr;gatarial  flames  that  tnirn  away  cnilt;  nml  the 
diearj  bat  Qndismayed  desolation  in  which  ber 
ipirit  abidei  forever  ia  cjnite  other  than  ihat  ilark- 
ncs,  however  deep,  which  the  aonl  aclciiowUdj^cE, 
and  whence  it  ma,j  yet  behold  the  breaking  oi*  a 
dawn  sbioing  far  oiB'  from  roond  the  inerey-^ent. 

The  nightmare  of  a  hutched  (could  a  butcher 
dteirve  to  be  so  visited  for  the  unlmppy  m 
a(y  of  hia  calling)  is  more  akin  to  thu  liauntinga 
which  beaet  the  woman  who  baa  strangled  con- 
tcicDce  and  all  ber  brood  of  pleading  angel*,  and 
ddiberately  armed  her  heart  and  mind  agninst  all 
(hose  suegestions  of  beaa^  or  fear  which  succor 
Ibe  vacillating  sense  of  right  in  the  hnman  soul 
»ith  proinptinei  lesi  imperative  than  thoec  of  coii- 
■cieoce,  but  of^finc  subtle  power  soiuetimes  to  eiip- 
plcoient  her btw.  Justly  is  she  haunted  by  ''blood," 
who  in  the  hour  of  ber  atrocitiee  excliuma  to  her 
partner,  when  bis  appalled  imagination  reddens  the 
*hol«  ocean  iritfa  Uie  bloody  hand  lie  reeks  to 
cleanae,  "A  little  water  clean  us  of  this  deedl" 
Thertfore  blood  — the  feeling  of  blool,  the  si|;ht  of 
Uood,  the  smell  of  blood  —  is  the  one  i^nobie  hideou;) 
ntribu^on  which  has  dominion  over  her.  Intruding 
aaoral  element  of  which  she  is  conscious  intn  Ludv 
Uscbeth's  punishment  is  a  capital  error,  because 
her  punishment,  in  in  very  essence,  consisis  in  her 
infinite  distance  from  all  such  inflacncea.  Mnclwtli, 
to  (he  very  end,  may  weep,  and  wring  his  bands, 
and  tear  his  hair,  and  gnaab  his  teeth,  and  buM^iil 
the  lost  estate  of  bis  aool,  though  with  him  too  the 
dreadful  process  is  one  of  gntdual  induration.  For 
he  retains  the  nnntterable  conacioumpiR  of  a  soul ; 
he  haa  a  perception  of  haviufj  sinned,  of  beiug 
(alien,  of  having  wandered,  of  being  lost  J  andsohu 
tries  to  bis  physician  for  a  remedy  fur  that  '■  wounded 
■prit,"  heavier  to  boar  than  aH  otiier  conceivable 
•arrow;  and  otten,  in  words  bitterer  than  deatli, 
the  doom  of  his  own  deserted,  despised,  dreaileil, 
and  detested  old  age.  He  may  be  visited  to  thti 
end  by  those  noble  pann  which  bear  witness  to  tlii: 
preeminent  nobility  of  the  nature  he  has  desecrated, 
and  tnjo^t  a  reascension,  even  from  ihe 
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of  that  oread  abyss  into  which  he  has  fallen,  but 
from  the  depths  of  which  he  yet  beholds  the  ever- 
laiting  Ught  which  gives  him  consciousness  of  its 
darina*.  But  jtAe  mar  none  of  this :  fhe  tnay  but 
^1.  and  see,  and  smell  blood  ;  and  wonder  at  the 
nnqnenched  stream  that  she  still  wades  in,  — "  Who 
"oold  have  thongbt  the  old  man  to  have  had  10 
nnch  blood  in  blio?''  — and  fly,  hunted  through 
the  Dvbli  by  tbat  "  knocking  at  the  door  '  which 
heati  ^  wearied  life  at  last  out  of  her  atony  heart 
ud  Nuad  impenetrable  bnuD. 
I  OMe  nad  a  paoqrhlet  that  made  a  yery  strong 
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DCSB  to  God,  and  tliia  to  be  the  catwe  oi  vitality  in 
tlie  soul,  Buggestild  the  idea  of  a  gradual,  voluntaij 
departore  irom  God,  which  should  cause  the  emd- 
ual  darkening  am)  final  utter  extinction  of  the 
spiriL  1  confer  that  this  theory  of  »piritaal  selP- 
extinction  thronsh  sin  Kcnicd  to  me  a  (honMod 
times  more  appalling  than  the  most  terrific  vision  <^ 
everlasting  torment. 

Taking  tlip  view  I  do  of  Lady  M.iclietli's  charac- 
ter, I  cannot  accept  the  idea  (liaM,  I  believe,  by 
her  jireat  represent attve,  Mrs.  Siildons)  that  in  (be 


but  that,  in  conseqiiencu  of  her  gre. 
over  herself,  she  not  only  exhibita  no  sign  01  per- 
ceiving  the  apparition,  bat  can,  with  its  hideon 
form  and  gcvture  within'  a  few  feet  of  bur,  rail  at 
JUncbeth  in  that  langun;^  of  scathing  irony  which, 
combined  with  his  own  terror,  cliciEe  froni  him  the 
incoherent  and  yet  too  dangerously  significant  ap> 
pi-als  withwhic^  he  agonizes  her  and  amazes  the 

To  this  sappo^ition  I  inii'it  again  abject  that  Lady 
Macbeth  is  n6  ^host-veer.  Site  is  not  of  the  temper- 
ament that  admits  of  such  tuipresHOiis;  she  is  in- 
dpablc  ol'  supiimaturat  terror  in  proportion  as  sba 
is.incap.tble  of  siuritunl  inlluencre;  devils  do  not 
visibly  tempt,  mir  »n«i'ls  visilily  minister  to  her; 
'and,  i-iurcovur,  i  bold  that,  as  to  have  seen  Ban- 
<pin'a  ghu'  t  Rt  Che  banqiieting-table  would  have  been 
contrary  Io  .''-t  nature,  to  nave  done  so  and  pei^ 
sisted  in  her  tierce  mocking  of  ber  husband's  terror, 
would  have  been  imposaiblu  'to  human  nature.  Tlie 
hygiothesis  makes  Lady  Macbeth  a  monster,  and 
tliem  is  uo  such  thing  in  all  Sh.ikespeare's  play*. 
That  ahe  is  godless,  and  rutliiess  in  the  pursuit  of 
tlie  ol^ecta  ol'  her  aintation,  does  not  make  her 
suirb.  Mtmr  men  i.ave  been  ao ;  and  she  is  that 
unustial  and  unamlabla  (but  not  altogclher  onnatu- 
iiil)  creature,  a  masculine  woman,  in  the  only  real 
slgiiilicance  of  that  much  misapplied  epithet.    - 

Lady  Macbeth  was  this  :  she  possesaed  the  quali- 
ties which  generally  i^haracterixe  men,  and  not 
women, -^  energy,  decliion,  daring,  unicnipulous- 
ness ;  a  deficiency  of  imagination,  a  great  prcpon- 
derar.co.  ot'  thu  'Hisitivu  and  practical  mental  ela- 
» ;  a  powertiil  and  rapid  appreciation  (^  what 
each  exigency  of  circuioatance  demanded,  and  the 
coglnsfs  and  resolution  necessar/for  its  iinmi^diate 
execution.  ]./ady  Macbetli'a  chRractcr  has  more  1^ 
the  essentially  manly  nature  in  it  than  li:at  of  Mac- 
beth.    The  aheence  of  imagination,  together  with  n 

dltioa  that  cvj  i«  produce  ll^at  rare  ijUHliiy, — 
_  h;s-8ic,ii 'joiuiiji;,- -.Jhioh  she  jKascfees  in  a  pro- 
eminent  degree.  This  conibin.ition  of  deficiencies 
seldoui  tiiund  in  men,  infinitely  suldomer  in  wom- 
0 ;  ami  its  invariable  rpsnlt  is  inscnaibili^  to 
I  any  tilings,  —  among  otheni,  insensibility  to  dao- 
Br.  Lady  ilai;beth  wr.-i  r.oc  ao  bloody  as  her  hus- 
anJ,  i.br  .-hj  wui  i>y  no  luuans  equally  liable  to 
fsM;  (be  would  not  have  besitateil  a  momont  to 
nit  any  crime  that  she  considerod  necessary  tor 
her  purposes,  but  she  would  always  have  known 
what  were  and  what  wore  not  necessary  crimes. 
'We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that,  if  nAe  had  un- 
dertaken the  murder  of  Banquo  and  Pieanco,  the 
Utter  would  have  been  aUawed  to  escape,  and  im- 
libla  to  coneeive  that  she  would  have  ordamd 
■melMi  ud  iiapolitic  ila^hter  of  Macduff^ 
fanily  and  Ml«w«n,  after  be  bad  fled  to  England. 
froM  K  men  lahtd  movMaeut  of  impotent  haiied 
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and  apprebennon.  She  wm  never  made  uvage  hj 
lemone,  or  cruel  by  terror. 

There  it  nothing  that  eeema  to  me  more  fake 
tbia  the  common  estitnate  of  cruelty,  as  connected 
with  the  details  of  crime.  Could  the  annali  and 
HtaCJ«tici  of  murder  be  made  to  show  the  prevailing 
temper  under  which  the  most  tttrocious  cnmee  have 
been  committed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  those 
which  present  tbu  mot^t  revoltiug  circumstances  of 
crueltj'  would  be  found  to  have  been  perpetrated 
b^  men  of  more,  ratter  ihau  ien,  norvous  sensj- 
hilitj,  or  iiritalnlity,  than  the  average;  for  it  is 
pr«ci(el}'  in  such  orj^anJiationg  that  haU^,  horror, 
fear,  remorte,  diarany,  and  a  t^ertaio  blind  blood- 
thimty  rage,  combine  under  evil  excitement  to  pro- 
duce that  species  of  delirium  under  the  utfjueoce  of 
which,  as  of  wme  in&mal  ecstasy,  the  most  horrible 
atrocities  are  perpetrated. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  of  far  too  powerful  an  orgaui- 
xation  to  be  liable  to  the  frenzy  of  mingled  emotions 
by  which  her  wretched  hustuind  is  aeeailed ;  and 
when,  in  the  very  first  hour  of  ber  miserable  exalta- 
tion, she  perceives  that  the  oslies  of  tlie  Dead  Sea 
are  to  be  liencerorth  her  daily  bread,  when  the 
crown  is  placed  ui>on  her  brow,  and  she  feels  that 
the  "golden  round"  is  lined  with  red-hot  iron, 
■he  accepU  the  dismal  truth  with  one  glance   of 

BeluldlBji  nil  her  cm  nlwhuiDt, 

She  looks  down  the  dreary  vista  of  the  coming 
years,  an^l.  having  adinitted  that  "  naught 'a  ^had, 
all 's  spent,"  diamines  her  fate,  without  further  com- 
ment, i'rom  consideration,  and  applies  heraeir  forth- 
witJt  to  enconra^,  cheer,  and  succor,  with  the  sup- 
port of  her  superior  strength,  the  Qner  yet  fuebler 
spirit  of  her  husband. 

in  denying  to  iiady  Macbeth  al!  the  peculiar  sen- 
silnlities  of  her  sex  (for  Ihoy  are  all  included  in  its 
pre-eminent  characteristic,  —  the  maternal  instinct, 
—  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  illgstratjon  of  tlic 
quality  of  her  resolution  by  the  assertion  that  she 
would  have  dashed  lier  baby's  brains  out,  if  she  had 
sworn  to  do  it,  is  no  uiere  %ure  of  speech,  but  very 
uertaiu  earnest)  Shakespeare  has  not  diveiited  her 
of  nxtural  Iceling  to  the  degree  of  placing  bur  with- 
out the  pale  of  our  common  humanity. 

Her  husband  shrank  from  the  idea  of  her  bearing 
teomta  like  herself,  but  not  "males,"  of  whom  he 
tiunight  licr  a  fit  motlier;  and  she  retains  enough  of 
tbu  nature  of  mnnkinil,  if  not  of  womankind,  to 
bring  her  within  the  circle. of  our  toleration,  and 
make  ns  arccpt  her  as  po»»ilie.  Thus  the  solitary 
positive  instance  of  bur  sensibility  has  nothing  espe- 
cially iVminine  about  it.  Her  luomentary  relenting 
in  the  nut  of  stabbing  Duncan,  because  ha  resembletl 
her  father  as  he  slept,  is  a  touch  of  huuian  lendet^ 
nesa  by  wliicb  luoet  men  might  be  overcome,  while 
the  fiuuarin;;  lier  hands  in  the  warm  gore  of  the 
slaughterutl  oh)  man,  is  nn  act  of  physical  insenaihil-  - 
ity  which  not  one  woman' out  of  a  thousand  would 
havi;  hid  nerve  or  stomach  for. 

That  Shakespeare  never  imagined  Banqno's 
ehoet  lo  be  visiblu  to  l.ady  Macbetli  in  the  banquet- 
ball  HHjms  to  me  abundantly  proved  (however  infei^ 
entiiLlly)  by  the  mode  in  wlilcb  he  has  represented 
such  apparition*  as  afTucting  all  (he  men  who  in  his 
dramas  are  subjected  to  this  supreme  test  of  comv 
age,  —  good  men,  whaeo^minds  are  undisturbed-  by 
remorse ;  brave  men,  aoldieis,  prepared  to  face  dan- 
ger in  every  shape  ("  but  that ")  m  which  they  may 


be  called  upon  to  'meet  it.  For  instance;  take  the 
demeanor   of  HontUo,   Mareellns,   and   Bernardo, 

throughout  the  scene  so  finely  expressive  of  dieir 
terror  and  dismay  at  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
and  in  which  the  climax  k  tbeir  precipitating  them- 
sfelves  tc^ther  towards  the  object  of  their  uorrtH', 
striking  at  it  with  their  partiaatis ;  a  wonderful  rep- 
resentation of  the  effect  of  fear  upon  creatures  of  a 
naturally  courageoos  constitution,  which  Shake- 
speare has  reproduced  in  the  ecstasy  of  terror  with 
which  Macbeth  himself  finally  rushes  upon  the  terri- 


Ot  their  oinn 
WtthiD  hta  V 


It  is  no  unfreqnent  cxhibit40n  of  fear  in  a  coni^ 
Bgeous  boy  to  8v  at  and  strike  the  object  of  lus  dis- 
may, —  a  sort  oi"  "instinctive  method  of  ascertaining 
its  nature,  and  so  disarmiiig  its  terron ;  and  these 
men  are  represented  by  SWkeepeare  as  thus  ex- 
presMng  the  utmost  impulse  of  a  fear,  to  the  inten- 
^ty  of  which  their  words  bear  ample  witness.  Ho- 
ratio says :  "  It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder." 
Bernardo  says  to  him :  "  How  now,  Horatio !  you 
tremble  and  turn  pale  1 "  and  Horatio,  descritung 
the  vi«on  and  its  effect  upon  himself  and  hit  com- 
panions, says  to  Hamlet,  — 

"Tbria  ba  nlk'd 

:h»ii<i  teiigth,  irtiilB  the*,  tittue* 
ail*  Ikt  att  e/fiar,"ke. 

And  it  must  bo  remembered  that  nothing  in  itself 
bideous,  or  revolting,  appeared  to  these  men,  —  noth- 
ing but  the  image  of  the  dead  King  of  Denmaik, 
familiar  to  them  in  the  majestic  sweetness  of  its 
countenance  and  bearing,  and  courteous  and  fiiend- 
ly  in  its  gestures ;  'and  yet  it  fills  tliem  with  unutter- 
able terror.  When  the  same  vision  appears  to  Ham- 
let —  a  young  man  with  the  noble  spirit  of  a  prince, 
a  conscience  void  of  all  otfence,  and  a  heart  yearn- 
ing with  aching  tenderness  towards  the  father  whose 
beloved  image  stands  before  him  precisely  as  his 
eyes  had  looked  upon  and  loved  it  in  liie  —  how 


The  second  time  that  Hamlet  sees  his  father's  ghost, 
when  one  might  suppose  that  sometUng  of  (hu  hor- 
ror'attendant  upon  such  a  visitation  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  the  previous  experience,  bi:i  moth- 
er thus  depicts  tbe  appearance  that  be  presents  to 
herr  — 


'  Fjw  ytmr  BpiF 


What  a  description  of  the  mere  physical  revulsion 
with  wbicb  living  flesh  and  blood  shrinks  from  the 
cold  simulacrum  of  lite,  —  so  like  and  so  utterly  un- 
like,—so  familiar  and  yet  so  horribly  strange  i  The 
agony  is  physical,  —  not  of  the  soul ;  for 


excluras  the  undaunted  sjHrit  of  the  yonng  man ; 
and  in  the  closet  scene,  with  his  mother,  paanonsle 
pity  and  tenderness  for  bis  &tlier  are  the  onl^ 
emotions  Hamlet  expresses  with  his  lips,  while  his 
eyes  start  from  their  sockets,  and  hi«  hair  rears  it- 
self on  his  scalp,  with  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
proximity  of  that  ''gracious  figure." 
-    In  "  Julius  Cnwtr,"  the  emotion  experienced  by 
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Bratiu  at  Ui^nght  of  Ckbu-'e  gbost  n,  if  powibU 
even  more  to  the  pnrpoae.  The  spirit  of  the  firr 
1111111011,  conpowd  to  peaceful  meditation  after  hi. 
tender  and  sweet  reconciliation  with  Iiia  friend,  and 
bis  uxquisite  kindnen  to  his  sleepy  young  elave, 
qaietly  directed  to  the  iiibjecC  of  bis  Study,  when  the 
ghort  of  Ua-otr  appears  to  him,  darkening  by  its 
presence  the  li^bc  of  the  taper  b^  nhich  he  readf, 
aiid  to  which  Shakespeare,  according  to  the  mper- 
Ftition  of  his  day,  impart*  thb  icnsitivenera  to  the 
pTfternatural  influence.  Rrutiis,  in  questioning  hia 
awful  visitor,  losea  none  of  his  sloica!  steadfastnefls 
of  Boul,  and  yet  e^penks  of  hia  blood  running  cold, 
xnd  hia  hair  atariny  wth  the  horror  of  the  unearthly 


Surely,  liaving  thus  depicted  the  olTect  of  fuch  an 
experience  on  Btich  men  as  Horatio,  Hamlet,  Bmtu'J, 
and  hlachctb,  Shakespcaru  can  never  have  repit-- 
Kittcl  A  woman,  even  though  that  woman  wns  tlie 
bmvtat  of  her  sex.  and  almost  of  herltind,  as  mibject- 
ed  to  a  like  onlenl  and  utteily  unmoved  by  it.  An 
argument  which  njnieara  to  me  conclunvu  on  the 

Soint,  however,  in,  thiit  in  the  Bleeping  scene  Lady 
Licbeth  divulges  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and,  even  if 
it  were  poMible  to  conceive  licr  intrepidity  equal  to 
absolute  silence  and selt^Minmand under  t1ii>  intense 
and  mingled  temns  of  the  banijuet  Fcene  icifA  a  per- 
ception of  Banquo'fl  apparition,  it  is  nflogetlier  im- 
possible to  imagme  tliat  the  emotion  she  controlled 
then  should  not  reveal  itself  in  llic  hour  of  those 
naconscioua  confessions  when  she  involuntarily  strips 
bare  the  ft'st^Ting  pWuea  of  her  bosom  to  the  nlgfit 
and  her  appalletl  tvatdicrs,  and  in  her  fchastly  slum- 
ben,  with  the  step  and  voice  of  snme  horrible  au- 
tomaton,  moved  by  no  human  volibon,  but  ii  diro 
compelling  necessity',  acts  over  agiun  the  iiiystcvies 
ofimquity  with  which  she  h^  been  familiar.  But. 
on  the  contrary,  while  wringing  I'roin  Iier  hands  the 
warm  gore  of  the  murdered  Duneitn,  and  dra^^injc, 
with  the  impotent  cfTurt  of  faer  agonized  niglitmart-, 
licr  husltand  away  from  the  sound  of  the  "  kiioi:k- 
iiig"whicU  reverberates  still  in  the di»trni'tcd  ciiaiu- 
btc9  of  her  brain,  almost  the  last  words  she  aiiieu- 
latrs  are :  *'  I  tvU  you  yet  ftj^tiin,  lUnquo  is  buried^ 
he  cannot  come  out  of  bis  gr.tvc."  Assuredly  she 
never  saw  bis  phost. 

1  am  not  inclined  to  agrei",  cither,  with  the  view 
wiiich  lends  any  special  tenvierni'SS  to  L:iUy  Mm'- 
beth's  demeanor  towai'dB  her  husband  after  tli« 
achievement  of  their  bad  eniinence.    SIih  ii>  not  it 

to  ends;  and,  therefore,  her  refraining  Innn  all 
n-proaches  at  die  disastrous  close  of  their  (rreat  fes- 
tival is  perfectly  consistent  with  ihe  veliemenee  of 
her  inmy.  so  long  as  she  could  liupe  liy  its  fierce 
ttimiilot  to  ron^e  Mai^bcth  fr.iui  the  ilelirinm  of  ter- 
ror into  wliicli  lie  is  thrown  by  the  sight  of  llnniino's 
ghost.  While  iir(;ing  her  husband  to  the  King's 
murdit.  she  uses,  with  all  the  power  and  weiglit  she 
can  givt)  to  it,  the  ■'  valor  of  hiA-  tongue,"  which  she 
fbnsaw  in  the  first  hour  nf  niceiring  ilic  written 
news  of  his  advanitemcnt  would  be  ri'quisitc,  to 
"  chastise  "  Uio  irrewiution  of  his  spirit  .aniJ  the  Ihic- 
Imitionsof  hit  purpoA's.  She  has  her  end  to  (;iMn 
hy  talking,  and  she  lalkn  till  she  does  gain  it ;  iiml 
ia  tho»e  niomeiils  of  mortal  .-^lony.  when  his  tei-rors 
tlireaten  witii  annihilntion  tliu  l^ibric  of  their  tbr- 
lones,  —  that  fearful  fabric,  based  on  such  inRnite 
depths  of  guilt,  cemented  with  such  costly  blood, — 
when  she  sees  him  roshipg  ujran  inevitable  ruin,  and 
loMng  every  cootciousneM  but  that  of  his  own 
crimra,  she,  like  the  rider  whose  horse,  niaildened 


with  fear,  is  imperilling  bis  own  and  that  rider's  exist- 
ence, drives  the  rowels  of  her  piercins  irony  into 
him,  and  with  a  hand  of  iron  guides,  and  uqiea,  and 
lifli  him  over  the  danger.  But,  except  in  those  su- 
preme instants,  where  bar  purpose  is  to  lash  and 
CI  him  paat  the  obstruction  of  liis  own  terrors, 
haUtual  tone,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  of  u  sort 
of  contemptuous  compassion  towards  the  husband 
whose  moral  superiority  of  nsilure  she  perceives  and 
despises,  as  men  not  seldom  put  by  the  finer  and 
truer  view  of  duty  of  women,  as  too  delicate  ftir 
common  use.  a  weapon  of  too  fine  S  temper  fiir 
worldly  wnrfare. 

Iler  analysisofhischaracter  while  still  hcdding  in 
her  band  his  affuctionatu  letter,  her  admonition  to 
him  lliat  his  isu^r.  betruys  the  secret  disturbance  of 
his  mind,  her  advice  that  he  will  commit  tlie  busi- 
ness of  tlie  King's  mnrder  to  her  management,  her 
grave  and  almost  kinil  solicitude  at  his  moody  soli- 
iiiry  browiing  over  the  irretrievable  past,  and  her 
compissioiiatu  suggestion  at  the  close  of  the  banquet 


when  she  miist  I 
long  concealing  i 
er  would  hirjsi'lf  ineviubly  rcvcnl  in  some  convul- 
sion of  ungovernable  remur«.',  nre  all  indications  of 
her  own  sense  of  superior  jiower  over  the  man 
whose  nature  want?  the  "  illness  "  with  which  liers  is 
so  terribly  endowed,  who  wuulil "  liolily  "  tliat  which 
he  ivould  "  highly,"  who  would  not  "  play  false,"  and  . 
yet  woiihl  "wrongly  win." 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  wonderfully  per- 
fect than  Shakespeare's  delineation  of  tlie  evil  na- 
ture of  these  two  human  souls,  —  the  evil  strength 
of  the  one,  ami  the  evil  weakneffi  of  the  other. 

The  wnmnn's  wiile-ejeil,  bold,  collected  leap  into 
the  abyss  makes  um  gulp  witii  terror ;  while  wa  watch 
the  man'»  blinking,  shriqking,  clinging,  gradual 
slide  into  it,  with  a  protracted  agony  akin  to  his 

In  admirAbli!  harmony  with  the  conception  of  both 
chnraelera  is  (lie  absence  in  the  emw  ot  Ij,tdy  Mric- 
bcth  of  all  tlie  gi-iitcM|uely  tcrriblu  supernatural 
machinery  >>y  which  the  imagination  of  Maebetli 
is  nssnileti  and  dannted.  She  reails  of  her  husband's 
encounter  with  the  witclies,  and  the  fulfihiient  of 
their  first  proplii>sy  ;  and  yetj  while  the  men  who 
encounter  tlUMn  (Uanquo  its  much  as  Macbeth)  are 
sh'iiek  nnil  liiseina'ed  bv  the  wild  nnnintness  of  tliclr 
weird  figure;!,  —  with  tKe  description  of  which  it  is 
evident  Miicbetb  has  ogiened  his  letter  to  her,  —  her 
luiiul  does  not  dwell  lur  a  nioiitcnt  on  tliese  "  weak 
iniiiiEti'rs'' of  the  great  [lower  of  evil.  The  mctii- 
phreicnl  concepiiuii  of  the  inHiinnce  to  which  slia 
dedicates  liersulf  \*  ]iure  free-thinking  comimred 
with  the  raperstitions  nf  her  timt-s ;  and  ww  cannot 
imagine  lier  swivping  into  the  murky  caveru,  wliere 
tlie  ucllish  jug-jIcrii'S  of  Uucalii  are  playd,  and  lier 
phanlasmagorie:!  revel  round  their  filthy  caldron, 
wiiliottt  teeling  that  tlHvo  petty  devils  woulil  shrink 
apiiatlui]  away  li'om  tlie  pn-sence  of  the  awful  wom- 
an who  had  inaiie  licr  busjm  the  throno  of  those 
"  murdering  niiiilKti-rs'' who  in  their  "siglitlesd  sub- 
stonce  "  ntteiid  on,"  iiatnri''*  mischief." 

Xor  has  Sliakespeaii<  liulcd  to  show  how  well,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  tlie  Uvvil  serves  thoM  who  serve 
him  well.  The  whole- heart^Ml  wiekodness  of  Lady 
Blaebeth  buj's  that  exemption  from  "  present  fe^re  " 
and  "horrible  imaginings"  which  Macbeth'*  balf- 
allc^iance  to  right  cannot  purchase  for  him.      ^" 
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ona  MDM,  good  oonsciences  —  that  is,  tender 
ones  —  ratty  h«  said  to  be  the  only  bad  ones:  the 
very  iront  alone  ore  those  that  hold  their  peace,  and 
cease  &om  clamoring.  In  sin,  ac  in  all  other  things, 
thoroughnen  ha»  ita  reward:  and  the  reward  ia 
blindness  to  feat,  deafness  to  remorse,  hardness  to 
good,  and  moral  insensibility  to  moral  torture,  — 
Uie  deadly  gangrene  iostead  of  the  agony  of 
tericaCion ;  a  degradation  below  shame,  fear,  and 
pain.  This  point  Lady  Macbeth  reaches  at  once, 
while  from  the  first  scene  of  the  play  to  the  last  the 
wounded  soul  of  Macbeth  writhes,  and  cries, 
groans,  over  its  own  gradual  deterioration.  Incet- 
sant  returns  upon  himself  and  his  own  condi'' 
betray  a  state  of  moral  diequietude  which  ia  a 
boding  an  omen  of  the  spintual  state  as  the  mm-bid 
feeling  of  his  own  pulse  by  a  eickly  self-obsernng 
iuTalid  ia  of  the  physical  condition :  aad,  from  the 
beginning  to  tbe  end  of  his  career,  the  several 
stages  of  his  pn^rew  in  miilt  are  marked  by  his 
bitter  conscionsness  of  it.  First,  the  staitled  mis- 
giving as  to  his  own  motives  : 


Then  the  adminion  of  the  necessity  for  tbe  treach- 
erous cowardly  assumption  of  friendly  hospitality, 
from  which  the  brave  man's  nature  and  soldier's 
all  Ice  revolt : 

"  IilK  Ikoe  mBM  hid*  wbu  lh<  Uim  bnit  mnit  knoK." 
Then  the  panic-striken  horror  of  the  insiattng: 


The  p 


servation  of  Macbeth'*  dimity  in  a,  de- 

ir  sympathy,  in  spite  of  the 


svitable  retribution : 


Hie  ntter  misery  of  the  question : 

"  Hcnr  li  II  iilth  m,  when  eT*!?  unlie  ippill]  m 
The  intolerable  bitterness  of  the  thought  r 


»  the  conacioosness  of  stony  loai'of  fear 


Most  wonderfnl  of  all  is  it,  after  reviewing  the  sac- 
ceasive  steps  of  this  dire  declension  of  the  man's 
moral  nature,  to  turn  back  to  his  first  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  Divine  governm?ut,  that  Supreme  Kule 
of  Right,  by  which  the  deeds  of  men  meet  righteoos 
retribution  "  Hen,  even  here,  upon  this  bank  and 
iboal  of  Time";  that  unhesitating  confiasion  of 
thith  in  the  immntablo  just'.ce  and  goodness  of  God 
with  which  he  first  opens  the  debate  in  his  bosom, 
and  contrasts  it  with  tiie  dcsperab:  blasphemy  which 
he  utters  in  the  hour  t£  his  soul's  final  overthrow, 
when  he  proclaims  life,  —  man's  life,  the  precious 
and    inysterioffls    object    of   God's   moral    govern' 

"  A  Ulc  tgld  bj  BO  Miot,  foil  at  toasd  and  tarj. 


prcservatiD 

preponderance  of  liis  wife's  nature  over  his,  depends' 
OQ  tbe  two  fuels  of  his  undoubted  heroism  iu  his  re- 
lations with  men,  and  his  great  tenderness  tor  the 
woman  whose  evil  will  is  made  powerful  over  bis 
partly  by  his  afiiictian  Igr  her.  It  is  remarlfobla 
that  hardly  one  scene  passes  where  they  are  brought 
leather,  m  which  he  does  not  address  to  her  some 
endearine  appellation ;  and,  from  his  first  writti 
words  to  oer  wbooi  he  calls  his  "  Dearest  ps.rtucr  of 
greatness,"  to  his  pathetic  appenl  to  her  physician 
lor  some  alleviation  of  her  moral  plagues,  a  lore 
extreme  strength  and  tenderness  is  constantly  ina 
fcsted  in  every  address  to  or  mention  of  her  that  he 
makes.  He  seeks  her  sympathy  alike  in  the  season 
of  his  prosperous  fortuue  and  in  tbe  hour  of  his  ineo- 
tal  anguish: 


■'Oh,tu 


K»rplaDi 


and  in  this  same  scene  there  is  a  touch  of  esaentially 
manly  reverence  for  the  womanly  nature  of  her  who 
bos  so  little  of  it,  that  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
Shakespeare's  moat.  cTcqiiisite  inspirations ;  hie  re* 
fusing  to  pollute  his  wife's  mind  with  tbe  bloody 
'  ''  '   proposed  murder. 


horror  of  Bang 


"Tlmo  liDOif'il  Ihnl  Bsoquaiuid  hli  nnin»  UVB, 

by  ivhith  she  clearly  demonstrates  that  ber  own 
wickedness  not  only  keeps  pace  with  his,  but  has  in- 
deed, as  in  the  busmoss  of  the  king's  murder,  reach- 
ed at  a  bound  that  goal  towards  which  he  hoa  strug- 
gleii  by  slow  degrees. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet-scene  he  appeals  t. 
her  for  ber  opinion  on  the  danger  threatened  by 
Macduff's  contumacious  refusal  of  their  invitatJiMi, 
and  from  first  to  last  lie  so  completely  leans  on  her 
tbr  support  and  solace  in  their  miserable  partner^ 
ship   of  guilt   and   woe,  that   when   w«    hear   the 


"  U/  Lord,  Uie  QnKn  ll  itt&  '.  " 

lee  him  stagger  nnder  the  blow  which  strikes 
him  the  prop  of  that  undaunted  spirit  in  whoee 
valor  ho  found  the  never-failing  stimulus  of  his  own. 
In  the  final  encounter  between  Macbeth  and  the 
(pointed  avenzer  of  blood,  it  appears  to  me  that 
e  suEgestion  of  his  want  of  personal  cournge,  put 
forward  by  some  commentators  on  his  character,  is 
most  triumphantly  refuted.     Until  his  sword  croasee 
that  of  Macduff,  iind  the  latter,  with  his  terrible  de- 
fiance to  the  "  Angei"  *  whom  M.tcbeth  still  baa 
ie<l,  reveals  to  him  the  fact  of  his  nntinielj'  birth, 
has  been  like  one  drunk,  —  maddened   by  th« 
lonoui  inspiratiouB  of  the  hellish  oraclea  in  which 
li.isput  his  faith  ;  and  his  furious  excitement  is 
the  delirium  of  mingled  doubt  and  dread  with  wfaieb 
lie  fling's,  in  spitu  of  the  gradual  revelation   of  ita 
falsehooil,  to  the  jugijling  promise  which  pronounced 
'  iin  master  of  a  charmed  life.     But  no  sooner  is  I 

•  Notc-orDij,  Id  vn  nnill  dtiirw.  Ii  ttli  wi>rd    "Angwl  "   t 


if  twjibl.  ■pta,>doT 
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■jggag' 

miat  ot  thia  ddmion.  ■''ept  fron  his  mind,  bj  tlii 
pieKing  blut  of  Macduff 'i  interpretation  of  tbe 
promise,  Uian  the  heitMC  nature  of  the  man  once 
more  proclaiuu  itself.  The  fire  of  his  spirit  tUmea 
above  the  "  ashes  of  his  chuice " ;  the  intrepid 
couraoe  of  the  great  chieflaiD  leaps  up  again  in  one 
last  bbLce  of  desperate  d^ing ;  and  alone  —  dtisert- 
ed  by  his  foUowcn  and  betrayed  by  bis  infemitl 
alli«a  —  be  stands  eract  in  the  uadsuiiteil  brsTtirj' 
of  bis  nature,  confrontiof;  the  eyes  of  Death  as  they 
glare  at  him  from  Macduff's  eocki-Cs,  and  uielnms, 
"  Yet  will  I  try  the  laat"  One  feeling  only 
with  this  expiring  flash  of  resolute  heroism,  one  moat 
pathetic  reference  to  the  human  duCeatation  from 
vhieh  in  that  supreme  bom'  he  shrinks  hs  much  u 
from  degradation,  —  more  tiian  from  deatb. 


It  is  the  laM  cry  of  the  hpman  aoul,  cut  off  from  the 
love  and  reverence  of  humiuiity ;  and  with  that  ho 
nuhes  nut  of  the  existence  nioUe  intoleraUe  by  the 
hatred  of  hw  kind. 
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MORE  DOGS  OF  NOTE." 
For  many  people  horrors  have  an  irresistible 
charm,  and  the  more  horrible  the  horrora  are  the 
better  they  like  them,  especially  if  tiiunde'l  on  a 
groundwoHc  of  fact.  Amongst  these,  the  sale  and 
terving  of  human  flesh  in  unsuspected  forms  has 
ever  been  a  favorite  topic  with  the  lovvr^  of  the 
hideous  and  the  terrible.  From  the  timu  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  to  the  present  ilate,  many  a  listen- 
ing ear  has  been  fsscinaCed  by  a<^ouiits  of  how 
monsters  in  human  shape  (a  race  o(  criuiinaL',  it  is 
believed,  now  quite  extinct)  befiuiled  honwt  ami 
healthy  appetited  men  into  acta  of  unconM^iou.*  can- 
nibalism. It  is  a  pleasure  analo<;ous  to  hearing  [lie 
rain  beat,  and  the  tempedt  hnwl,  while  you  .irc 
snoglv  ensconced  in  your  chimney  corner.  It  is  n> 
utterly  unlikely,  so  impossible,  now,  that  yon  should 
be  made,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  to 
commit  tmo  and  real  anthropophagy,  that  it  merely 
gives  you  a  pleasing  shudder,  a  delightful  fright, 
when  you  hear  of  eucb  thing*  occurring  in  bygone 
timet.  They  are  legendary  lore,  you  think,  no 
more  authentic  that  Bluebeard'a  biocraphy:  their 
ai'ton  are  imaginary  ln'inj;»,  as  unsupported  by 
fact  »a  Europt-an  ogres  or  oricntiil  ghouls.  Such 
It^endary  tales  have,  nevcrtheleiv,  b^n  almost  al- 
ways taken  from  liistory.  In  such  cases,  to  arrive 
at  the  historical  (act,  it  snlRccs  to  strip  it  of  the 
dct-iils  siiperaddeil  by  popular  crdulity. 

Thici,  many  a  child  has  been  frightened  by 
nurses'  tale^  about  butcbera  and  pattr}-  cooks  celling 
human  flesh  in  Paris.  Thora  tales  were  doubtlent 
grvatly  exaggerated ;  nay,  tve  might  utIeHy  reflisc 
(o  credit  them,  if  such  facts  were  not  attested  by 
authentic  documents.  In  parchment  records,  lev- 
eral  centuries  old,  it  is  stated  that  a  bntchcr  at 
Tournus,  a  small  town  in  Burgundy,  publicly  sold 
human  flesh,  passing  it  off  for  veaL  Another  mem- 
orable instance  occurred  in  the*  (-car  of  grace  liCO, 
when  Ijouis  IX.,  commonly  called  Saint  Loais,  was 
king  of  France. 

At  that  time  there  dwelt  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rne  lie*  Denx-Ermites,  M  the  entrance  of  the  Rue 
dcs  Maimousetv,  a  master  barber,  whose  name  was 
Olivier  Galipaod.     With  the  usual  obacqi ' 


and  goa«p  of  bis  brethren,  be  handled  the  razor 
with  unusual  dexterity.  His  reputation,  conse- 
quently, stood  high,  and  his  costemen  were  well-to- 

Matiter  Galipaud's  nexlrdoor  neighbor  was  a  pas- 
try cook  nsmed  (iriinaldi,  a  native  of  Florence,  who 
drove,  in  bis  way,  ns  flourishing  a  business  as  bis 
friend  Galipaud.  His  shop  was  one  of  the  best 
frequented  in  town.  Certain  little  patties,  made 
after  a  receipt  of  his  own,  were  sought  by  epicures 


from  every  (juarter.  The  pattiea.  in  bet,  were 
preparol  with  considctrable  skill ;  they  were  better 
eeaaoned,  and  more  deUeately  fl:ivored,  ttian  any  to 


bad  of  other  pa^ti-y  cooks.     lie  sold 
(|iiantlly  every  clay.     A»  a   matter  of  couise,  hs 
miido  a  dc:il  of  money  by  them. 

One  Cltristuins  Eve,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  a 
bell-ringer  at  tlit:  eatliedral  of  Notro  Daiue  named 
LelTlvrc,  as  lie  was  [>a»»ing  dunn  the  Rue  des  Mv^ 
moused,  had  tlie  uuluehy  idea  of  getting  shaved. 
He  sU-ppcil  into  (ialipauil's  phop,  accompanied  by  a 
Utile  tjiauiel  c.tlled  C:ir|>illun.     At  a  sign  from  his 


flbop,  where  the  barber  awaited  him,  napkin  in 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Carpillon  suddenly 
Ueanl  a  groan,  immedi;ite1y  folloiveil  by  a  dull, 
heavy  sound,  like  that  of  a  door  shut  firmly  Co. 
The  dog  pricked  his  ears,  jumped  on  bia  feet,  and 
rushed  into  the  back  shop,  barking  loudly.  He 
searched  for  hLi  master,  but  no  master  was  to  be 
found.  The  bell-ringer  had  disappeared.  Some- 
tliing  strange  and  horrible  must  have  occurred,  for 
the  <log  could  not  be  made  to  cease  from  howling. 
(^illpaud,  in  a  rage,  seized  a  thick  stick,  with  the 
evident  Intention  of  knocking  the  dog  on  the  head. 
Carpillon  itroided  the  blow,  and,  becoming  furious 
in  turn,  attacked  the  barber's  legs,  which  he  tnt  se- 
verely iu  cevcral  places.  Aller  wreaking  this  pai^ 
tiai  vengeance,  he  retreatttd  under  a  heavy  piece  of 
J'limiture,  where  he  recommenced  his  cries  and 
ygai. 

While  this  was  going  on  two  of  the  bell-ringer's 
friends  entered  the  barber'd  shop.  Carpillon,  recog- 
nizing them  at  once,  crept  out  of  his  retreat,  ran 
towanls  them,  and  renen-ed  his  plalutivu  lanienta- 

■'  \ViLy,  it  'a  Cnrpillon ! "  one  of  them  exclaimed. 
"What  is  the  matter,  Carpillon?     Where  is  your 

These  words  redoubled  tlie  dog's  excitemenL  He 
rushed  again  upon  the  barl>er,  and  followed  him  to 
the  further  end  of  his  back  ehop.  The  two  men  fol- 
lowed, tliinking  to  calm  him ;  but  they  stepped 
short  as  if  tiutrificd,  at  licholding  Galipaud  hastily 
pick  up  a  bloody  nightcap.  The  barber's  fearfiu 
pallor,  his  haggard  eyct,  his  strange  cmbarrasBmeut, 
were  a  complete  revelation  for  these  two  witnesses. 
Tliey  turneil  pale,  and  trembled  with  hori-or  them- 
NilvBii.  "  Luluvre  has  been  mui-dered!"  they  invol- 
untarily exclaimed. 

The  words  struck  Galipaud  like  a  thunderbolu 
He  saw  that  he  was  lost,  and  tried  to  escape.  The 
bell- ri  lice  r's  friends  barred  the  passage,  shouting  for 
help,  in  a  lew  minutes  thu  shop  was  crowded. 
Tlie  legal  aut!ii)rities  soon  arrived.  Tijcy  then  set 
about  aearching  tlie  premises,  which  speedily  result- 
ed in  a  frightful  discovery. 

Ohvier  GaUpaud  was  a  practised  avassin,  and 
Grimaldi,  die  pastry  cook,  was  bis  accomplice. 

In  the  barber's  back  shop  thoy  loniui  a  trap-door, 
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■winEing  on  a  hinge,  and  openiDK  into  the  cellar  be- 
neatE.  Aa  *oon  as  the  vreEch  liad  cut  a  vif  cim's 
tfarottt,  be  threw  hint  dowQ  bai:kward9  upon  the 
trajMloor,  and  the  body  immediate!}'  dixuppeared. 
At  nigbt,  after  the  commission  of  every  murder, 
Galipaud  went  doim  into  hii  cellar,  and  rnt  up  the 
body  intojoints,  exactly  as  a  professional  liutcher 
-would.  The  basil  and  the  bones  were  put  into  a 
BR<.'k,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine  at  the  nr«t  oppor- 
The  flesh  was  eold  to  his  gossip  Grim.ildi ; 
u  with  this  meat  that  the  wretch  mtde  the 
famous  patties  which  nil  Furb  enjovcil  witli  bo  keen 
•  relish.  A  small  door.  excHv.ited  in  the  fbnndation 
of  the  building*,  establislted  a  coniUKinicMion  be- 
tween the  adjoining  cellars  occupie<l  by  this  coaple 
of  cannibal  accomplice*. 

The  number  ul  personn  murdered  by  Galipaud 
conld  never  be  previsoly  ascertained.  When  the 
offleen  of  josdce  searched  the  celler,  they  (bund, 
beiidei  the  Notre  Dame  bell-ringer**  corpse,  two 
beads  neparatod  from  t^eir  bodies.  Tbey  were  still 
lying  closo  to  the  butcher's  block  on  which  the  mon- 
ster uxed  to  cut  up  human  Desh.  Probably  .he  had 
not  hod  time  during  the  preceding  ni^bt  to  go  and 
throw  them  into  the  river.  A  few  days  after  their 
•Treat,  these  atrociouti  villains  received  the  chostise- 
laent  due  to  tbeir  crimes  by  being  burnt  nlive  in 
the  Place  dc  Grbvc.  The  bouse  where  such  deeds 
bad  been  committed  was  itemolliliiM].  A  larsc 
square  stone  marked  the  accursed  spot;  and  on  the 
ilone  was  sculptured  the  likencsa  of  the  faithful 
dtur,  who  had  avenged  his  master  by  denouncing  the 
cnmioals  to  justice. 

The  dog  of  Alontai^is  undoubtedly  stsnds  the  very 
foremoiiton  the  iitt  of  canine  nccuwrs;  but  the  story 
is  too  well  known,  too  legcndai'y,  and  too  long,  to 
allow  of  repetition  here.  My  elder  readers  will  re- 
member the  melodrama  conipoaeil  on  ibis  subject, 
and  which,  in  their  youth,  made  ^hc  tour  of  all  the 
British  provincial  ihentren.  It  first  appeared  in 
Paris,  at  the  Ambigu  Comiquc,  with  immense  (luc- 
ceas;  thence  it  travelled  all  over  Franw,  and  wns 
at^rwartts  produced  in  London,  Vienna,  and  other 
fiireitni  capitils. 

The  perlbrmance  of  the  dog  of  Montnrgia  in  Ger- 
many furnishes  an  anecdote  which  ii  wtv  curiou.i 
and  little  known.  An  actor.of  the  name  of  Kerften, 
was  travelling  about  from  town  to  town  with  the 
famous  dog  who  bad  played  in  Paris  thp  p.irt  of  Tke 
Dog.  The  couM  of  Saxe-Wcimar  inviteil  him  togo 
there.  At  that  time  Goethe,  the  liutbor  of  "  Fau!<t," 
was  minister  and  raanngcr  of  the  tiieatre  at  Wei- 
mar. He  strenuously  opposed  the  representation  of 
this  illegitimate  drama,  Ibunding  his  refistanee  on 
the  regulation  which  forbade  the  production  of  ,ini- 
mah  on  the  Weiinar  stage. 

The  court  disrcganlctl  the  pool's  opposition,  ami 
was  resolved  on  having  its  own  way.  At  which 
Goethe  set  off  in  a  rage  for  Jena,  whence  ho  wrote 
to  the  Grand  Duke  that  his  TriinsriarGncy  had  to 
choose 'between  him,  Ooelhe,  and  the  dog. 

The  dog  obLiined  the  preference,  and  Goethe's 
resignation  was  accopteil. 

Anirther  Dentinciating  Dojr,  bearing  the  .singidsr 
name  of  "Bristol,"  is  recorded  in  the  judicial  annals 
of  the  South  of  'France.  It  dates  from  the  year 
1718. 

A  Maneilles  papei^men^bant  went  to  make  par- 
cliaaet  at  Toulon.  That  done,  he  left  Totdon  to 
return  to  Maiscillea.  His  wife  and  son,  apprised 
of  his  departure,  awaited  his  coming.  For  four  long 
days  they  waited  in'Tain,  in  ft  state  of  fearfid  and 


fifth  day,  ibeir  dog,  who  had  accompanied  . 
ter  in  bis  journey,  arrived  alone.  Ihe  poor  crea- 
ture was  in  a  pi^able  state.  Every  sound  of  his 
voice,  every  movement  he  made,  announced  the 
deepest  grief.  He  licked  his  mistress's  hands,  Uy 
down  at  her  feet,  and  bcjpn  to  howl. 

"  Misfortune  has  come  to  the  house,"  she  said. 
"A  presentiment  of  evil  chokea  my  breath.  If  your 
father  should  be  dead  !     The  Lord  have  pity  on 

"  If  you  wish,  mother,  I  am  ready  to  go  in  seaTch 

"  Go,  my  boy ;  go  by  all  means.  Tiike  Bristol 
with  you.  He  will  be  sure  lo  lead  you  to  his  mas- 
ter, alive  or  dead." 

Bristol,  hearing  what  was  said,  ro*e  to  bis  fe<^t  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  door.  The  young  man 
saildled  a  good  horee,  and  set  off  at  once  upon  his 
miasion.  He  did  not  return  until  the  following  day. 
Daring  the  whole  time  of  bis  absence  his  niotbei'  had 
prayed  and  wept. 

"  You  are  alone."  she  sairl ;  "  I  understand  what 
that  means.     Your  father  is  no  more,  and  I  aui  left 

He  knelt  by  her  nde,  and  Bristol  licked  their 
hands  while  they  wept  together. 

"What  inlbrmatiun   have  you  obtained?"  she 

"My  fiither  lias  Keen  murdered  in  the  forest  of 
Ci-miuu."      - 

For  a  whole  month,  the  authorities  on  one  hand, 
and  the  widow  aixl  her  son  un  the  other.  ma<le  every 
clTurt  to  <liw.-uvcr  the  uiunlerer ;  but  all  in  Viiin ;  they 
eouhl  not  even  find  out  ixay  individual  on  whoui 
ihuy  could  fi.t  a  reasonable  suspicion.  Six  monllis 
elapeit.  Tlie  iittvntiun  of  the  olBeers  of  justice  be- 
ing directed  to  more  recent  crimes,  they  thought 
no  more  of  llie  papei^merehant.  But  lliose  he 
had  li'tl  slill  iiionrned  liis  lu*s.  Bristol  had  lost 
all  his  gayely.  lie  spent  whole  hours  sorrowfully 
Btrctchud  on  a  little  straw  iu  the  court-yard  of  tlie 

One  evening,  while  tblkiwlng  his  young  master 
aliout  the  town,  he  entered  witli  him  into  a  cafe  in 
which  several  strangers  wen^  as.sumbVil.  Tlie 
young  man  took  liis  seat  at  a  table  busi.iu  n  couple 
of  ucijunintances,  and  Bristol  having  nothing  bi'tlcr 
to  do,  bi!guileil  the  time  by  walking  up  ami  down 
tlie  room.  Suddenly,  afler  uttering  a  low  growl.  lie 
furiously  dew  at  a  tall  thin  man  who  was  amusing 
himse'l'  with  a  game  of  dninghts. 


They  tried  to  keep  the  dog  back;  tlic.y  bent  him  se- 
verely,about  the  head  and  bins;  but  all  to  no  ]>ui^ 
pose.  It  only  redoubled  Bristol's  fury.  ilu  {Mid 
no  attention  to  the  perst>ns  who  maltreated  him :  all 
his.rago  wus  direcieil  ngnitist  tlie  mnii  who  wii 
playing  ilraughts.  As  soon  as  lie  was  driven  off.  he 
altacke<l  liiiu  agun.  He  tore  his  clothes  und  bit  his 
legs. 

"This  is  insnlTcrable, abominaUe!  "  slioutod  the 
byst^inders,  addi'cssing  Bristol's  owner.  "  Coll  off 
your  dog,  and  take  him  out  of  the  room." 

With  some  difHculiy  the  young  man  succeeded  ia 
making   the   enraged   animal   loose   Lis   hold,  and 


had  set  a  hundred  steps,  Bristol  left  his  master, 
returned  to  tbe  caf<^  and  agun  attacked  the  tall 
thin  strangor.    Oaoe  noro  tiie  yotii^ 
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<A)iged  to  wnplof  force  to  separaM  the  dog  from 
hif  eotm-y, 

AnKHint  the  vritiiMBea 
happened  to  be  &  commercial  gAitleman  who  had 
(armtrly  been  inthnatelv  acqaainted  with  the  paper- 
inercbaat.  Pale  and  trembline  with  erDOtion,  he 
approRuhed  t^e  yflun<;  man,  nDdinquire*!  in  a  whis- 
per, '■  When  yonr  father  took  hi«  unfortunate  jour- 
ney to  Toulon,  bad  he  thi«  dog  with  him  'i ' 

•■  Yce,"  replieil  the  paper-mKrehant'i  son.     "  Brin- 
liouse  before  the  diiuster  wliii:!) 
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Duriuf;  this  focrct  convemation,  Itristol,  whom 
hia  mastLT  held  in  clieut  by  mean<i  of  a  ropi;  tJeil 
Tound  bis  Deck,  made  extriionlinary  uffbrW  to  get 

■*  1  may  bo  mistaken,"  the  other  continued,  "  but 
it  is  just  powibJe  thi^l  ninn  tnny  be  youi'  father'B 
munlurer.  Keiiinin  hero  while  all  tlicire  people  arc. 
talking  Hinoniist  themselves  about  what  hiui  hap- 
pened ;  I  will  run  to  the  Comuiinuiire  ilu  Pulice 
lor  H  force  wiIEcient  to  arrett  the  man." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir  he  rikuie  bat-k  with  a 
pos*c  of  men,  who  Burroandei]  and  filled  the  public- 
Louse.  The  sufpccted  individual  va»  nt  once 
arrealeil,  anil  conducted  forthwitli  to  prison.  On 
Bcarching  him,  they  fuund  upon  him  the  ]iaper-mer- 
cbantV  wateh  and  icTeral  other  triukets  wbicli  were 
identilied  ns  havin:;  bten  his  property.  Tin;  poit- 
seaaion  of  tboM  nrticleo  wan  a  ■[roiis  presnmption  of 
the  prisonorV  [ruilti  hut  it  wan  tSn  proved  (hat, 
on  tlie  day  of  the  raunier,  lie  hod  been  met  bj  a 
little  ffvl  ita  he  L-umu  out  of  the  tbrest  of  Cogniou. 
Other  corroborative  evidence  lumeil  up-  He  waa 
found  guilty,  and  conilcroned  to  death.  After 
Mronjt  Mill  reilerntol  protestationi  of  innocence, 
he  avowed  the  crime  to  his  confeamr  at  the  Iwt 
moment,  as  be  wot  mounting  the'  wry  steps  of  the 
•calluld. 

At  the  present  day,  dog*  are  not  a  whit  tlm  less 
capable  of  indicuting  who  is  the  culprit.     A  grocer 

M  Boukijpe-miivSeine,  ne.w  Parii,  M.  T ,  found 

out  that  he  had  been  robbed  l<ir  some  time  pnK 
WitlKHit  being  able  to  dineorer  the  olTendcr.  Aa  it 
wai  during -the  night  tliat  Lis  sliop  was  antrred,  he 
had  it  guarded  by  his  dog,  an  iutuUigent  animal 
who  iisuall)'  slept  in  his  private  apartment*. 

One  night  (in  February,  18^7),  being  awakeneil 
by  lurioui  barkinsi  he  immediiMely  roue,  went  down 
to  tlie  shop,  founil  the  street-door  open,  and  March- 
ing in  all  directions,  could  find  nohnily.  He  tlierc- 
fore  unchained  his  dog,  who  roon  kit  upon  a  acent, 
followed  it  into  the  street,  and  thtrn,  after  slopjHng 
at  a  neighbonng  house,  eamc  back  ro  hia  master, 
g»Te  a  peculiar  and  signiGciint  groiri,  and  then 
retumed  to  track  the  same  scent  sevenl  tiiiieit  over. 
Hif  whole  behavior  seemed  to  indieate  that  the 
individual  who  luil  entered  the  shop  bad  taken 
retnge  in  that  houre.     This  circumstance  eonGrmed 

the  suspi  iion*  AL  T enCertaine'l  respecting  his 

■ephew  G ,  who  lodged  in  that  botue,  whom  be 

preaumed  to  be  the  author  of  the  vnriou*  thefts. 

ConteqDcntly,  wbile  acquainting  the  Commisaaire 
de  Police  with  the  robbery,  he  at  the  nme   time 

communicated  hia  mnpicions.     G was  sent  for 

and  interrogated.  He  dcnie<l  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  was  highly  indignant  at  the  Bccoaation. 
Hwre  bdng  no  proof  whatev«r  against  him.  lie  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dismiMed,  when  the  Commia- 
Mira  bad  the  ingenious  idea  of  making  an  experi- 
■Bent  which  migSt  help  him  to  disoover  the  troth. 
He  nqoastvd  several  penoaa  to  eoma  into  Ua  ottoe, 


and  amongst  them  he  placed  the  defendant'G . 

He  then  caused  the  grocer  and  his  dog  to  enter. 
At  a  signal  from  the  Commissaire,  the  grocer  said 
to  the  doc  -one  single  word,  "  Cberche  ! "  — 
'■  Find !  " 

The  clever  creatnre  went  several  times  round  the 
cin^lo  fomted  by  the  personti  present.     Each  time 

he  ("lopped  ■  in   front  of  G ,  giving  the  peculiar 

growl  which  he  had  uttered  when  he  found  the 
trace  of  the  tliief. 

'•  You  we,"  said  the  Commisaaire  to  G ,  "  it 

is  usele&i  to  deny  it:  tlie  dog  knows  you  again." 

ColnpieK'ly  up*eC  by  this  smgiil.ir  evidence,  (i 

avowcfl  that  he  rc.illy  was  the  guilty  party,  and  was 
left  to  he  dealt  with  hy  the  l.iw. 

Poiidle,  —  liir  nuch  waa  his  name,  and  it  is  curioua 
how  fond  fbi'cignerK  are  of  giving  Rnglish  names  to 
their  dogii,  —  I'uodle  was  a  dog  of  note  in  every 
sense  of  the  woril. 

Frederick  Schwartz,  a  merchant  retired  from 
buninuM  in  DHrnuitailt,  occupied  his  leisure  honrs, 
wliich  were  many,  almost  exclnuvely  with  music. 
His  passion  liir  ilie  art  acquired  such  an  intenticr 
that  be  requii'ed  everv  one  nboat  him  to  fall  in  wita 
Ills  musical  predilections  hy  either  yocal  or  instru- 
mental cooperation.  Tlicrc  was  not  a  momber.of 
his  household  wlio  eonld  not  take  a  part  in  the  fam- 
ily concert.  Rven  the  maid  of  all  work,  in  case  of 
need,  could  make  out  one  of  Schubert's  melodiea  or 
an  opera  cavatina.  Poodle,  the  ilo<j,  was  the  only 
one  nnnhle  to  rfniler  any  musical  assistance. 

As  worthy  Hcrr  Schwartz  felt  the  utter  impoaai- 
hility  of  miiiiing  Poodle  alTuril  any  practical  aid,  he 
detcnninc'l  to  train  him  to  lill  the  office  of  critic  in 
hisown  harmonious  community.  He  succeeded,  too, 
by  an  ingenious  method.  Whenever  a  note  out  of 
iiinc  proceeilcil  from  a  voicii  or  an  instrument; 
every  uinu  that  a  ninsleal  f^uilt  was  committed  by 
any  menihi-r  of  the  family,  —  and  such  faults  were 
coinuiiuiil  purposely,  —  the  rod  was  applied  loPoo- 
dlu'"  back,  ami  ho  naturally  began  to  bark  and 
linwi.  He  was  exactly  in  the  pooitiori  of  tlie  whip- 
ping boy.  who  pursued  hia  studies  witli  the  royal 
prince.  Whenever  the  prince  made  a  grammatical 
blunder,  the  whipping  Iwy  had  to  smart  liir  it. 

Beforu  long,  simple  threats  were  subrtituted  fbr 
smitiiiga  of  his  (Poodle's)  back;  afterwards  a  look 
sulUcc'l  to  set  the  creature  bailing;  and  little  by 
little  Poodle  f^nnilisriEcd  himself  with  wrong  notoa 
and  other  mimical  atrocities,  until  at  last  a  miftake 
could  not  be  committed  without  hia  rcbukit^  it 
ither  by  a  bark  or  n  growl.  He  thus  became,  aa 
tiir  as  mosic  was  concerneil,  the  moat  impartial 
judge,  the  moat  conscientious  critic  in  die  whole 
grand  duutiy  of  llrsse- Darmstadt 

Unl(irtunately,hisapprecuition  of  mnricflil  artwai 
completely  and  solely  nevative.-  He  bestowed  no 
praipe.  but  only  blame.  Sing  with  exprevion,  per- 
Ibnn  with  talent,  the  dog  would  remain  impassive 
and  cold :  but  at  tliu  slightest  incorrectness  of  into* 
nation  he  ground  bis  teeth,  lashed  hit  tail,  growled, 
yelped,  and  barked  aloud.  So  long  as  he  flmirish«d, 
—  anil  he  may  flourish  still,  —  not  a  cosuert  or  an 
opera  was  rehearsed  in  Darmstadt  witbont  inviting 
Herr  Freih'rick  Scbwarta  and  liis  dog,  —  bnt  more 
especially  tlie  dog.  If  the  prima  donna  mode  the 
slightest  slip,  tlie  tlog  looked  at  his  master  wiUi  an 
air  of  disapprobation.  If  tbe  hauthoyi  came  in  too 
late,  Pooille  pricked  up  his  cart;  if  the  clarionet 
hurried  tbe  movemoM,  Poodle  fii^ted  on  his 
bench;  if  the  kettla-dnmmer  broke  the  time.  Poo- 
dle iUUt«d  audible  mormiBS.      In   Act,  no   piaea 
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waa  eonaidM«d  propcrlj  executed  nnlcM  the  oanine 
connoiaseur  remUDed  qniet  an  hii  seaL 

Nor  miut  it  be  sappceed  that  Foodle'e  iutinct  wu 
limited  to  tbrming  a  iudgment  of  the  execution  tyniy. 
His  iiitellig«rco,  trained  bj-  hearing  clnssical  works, 
seemed  to  hive  penetrated  some  of  the  necrets  of 
compoeition.  An  abrupt  modulntion,  a  false  reso 
lution,  would  produce  symptonis  of  doubt  on  Poo- 
dle's muizlc  ;  consecutive  lidhs  mado  him  shadder, 
and  a  hnltini;  melody  set  his  teeth  on  edge.  Some- 
times Herr  Schwarts  and  his  intimate  friends,  in 
the  privacy  of  a  snug  little  quartette  party,  trould 
amuse  Uiemsplvae  by  producing  iliscorilant  sounds, 
for  the  sake  of  tormentin)>  the  senntive  animal.  On 
snch  occasions  Poodle  lost  all  self-command;  hts 
bkir  stood  on  end,  his  eyea  became  bloodshot,  and 
iVightA]!  bowlings  answered  to  the  discord  produced 
by  the  fiddles  of  (he  mystificator*.  Aloreover,  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  within  certain  bounds.  Poodle 
poMened  only  a  limited  stock  of  forbearonce.  If 
the  cacophony  was  too  intense  or  too  prolonged, 
Poodle,  cvtviH);  out  his  sense  of  duty,  up»t  every- 
thing. Music-stands,  music-stools,  and  instrumenta, 
were  strewed  in  confusion  »boat  the  room. 

Finally,  nefcotiations  aio  In  pn^resE  for  the  en- 
gseement  of  Poodle — or,  if  be  m  superannaated 
and  reUred  on  half-pay,  of  one  of  his  descendants  — 
to  attend  tt>e  musical  entertainment*  to  lie  ^ven  in 
London  during  the  current  winter.  We  shaU  see 
to  how  many  the  four-iboted  critic  will  listen  with 
placid  and  undisturbed  attention. 

Begging  dc^  are  far  fitim  rare ;  we  find  them  at 
•very  fair  uid  every  market ;  "but  they  are  beggars 
of  low  degree,  and  if  not  poor  (probably  often  the 
oontraiy),  at  least  professing  poverty.  Genteel 
b^nar  dogs  being  more  uncommon,  we  produce  a 
good  specimen  of  the  class. 

Saodolet,  Chevalier  de  Saint  Louis,  aHer  lerving 
for  nearly  forty  years  under  the  greatest  captains  of 
the  age  of  Lonis  XJV.,  found  himself  forced  to  bai^ 
up  his  sword  upon  a  nail.  "  Forced  "  unfortunately 
iDtu  the  word;  Cor  be  had  grown  old  and  feeble, 
without  reokonins  a  score  of  wounds,  the  least  of 
which,  now,  would  procure  his  admission  to  the 
Inralides.  One  of  bis  conteniporaries  has  sketched 
his  portrait :  "  His  wrinkled  face  is  that  of  a  mum- 
mified fro^.  He  lost  his  nose  at  the  battle  of 
FleiirDi;  his  right  eye  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine; 
an  arm  on  the  field  of  Stelnkerque ;  the  left  thigh 
at  Malplaquet ;  and  his  lower  jaw,  carried  away  by 
a  ball  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  has  been  re- 
[daced,  mote  or  Iraa  efiicientiy,  by  an  artificial  sub- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  chevalier  of  any 
order  more  completely  dil^dated,  and  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  exist,  it  appew*  that,  in  spite 
of  hit  defective  jaw,  Sandolet  had  an  excellent 
aj^)etite.  Unfortunately,  he  has  only  a  franc  and 
a  half,  or  fifteen  pence,  per  day,  to  supply  bis  want*. 
'IliBt  moderate  income  was  insufficient ;  and  it  often 
happened  that  he  had  neither  roast  meat  in  the 
cnpboard,  nor  bread  ob  the  ahelf,  nor  &  sou  in  his 
pone  to  keep  the  Devil  out  of  it. 

Nevertbelea,  Sandtdet  bad  a  dt^  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Capucio.  History  not  having  re- 
corded why  this  name  whs  given  him  in  preference 
to  any  other,  «e  are  obliged  to  do  as  history  has 
done.  Weary  of  fasting  and  of  waildns  ibr  the  larb 
to  iaU  into  his  mouth  ready  roasted,  &ndolet  came 
to  the  lof^eal  ooDclosion  that,  since  ho  had  a  do(;, 
whiofa  dt^  bdped  him  to  consume  bis  revenue,  it 


render  some  serTioa  in  return.  To  the  dog's  ooUm 
he  therefore  fastened  a  leather  purse,  into  which 
when  be  put  a  letter,  Capucin  carried  it  to  its 
address-  It  wa«  a  petition  for  pecuniary  aanstance 
from  some  generous  penon  of  the  old  scddier's  ac- 
quaintance. 

When  the  copboanl  was  bare,  Sandolet  opened 
the  door,  and  calling  the  dog,  sud  to  him,  "  Come, 
Capucin,  you  see  the  huteb  is  empty.  You  most  set 
to  work,  mon  ami,  and  try  what  you  can  da." 

At  which  Capucin  mournfully  bowed  his  head, 
shook  his  ears,  tucked  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and 
began  to  bark,  —  a  nnotomime  which,  interptijted, 
said,  "  I  understand.  Master  is  hungry,  and  so  is  his 

The  letter  deposited  in  its  receptacle,  Sanddet 
said,  "Go'to  such  or  snch  a  place."  Tlie  docile 
messenger  obeyed,  and  presented   himself  to   the 

BKTty  indicated  with  a  bumble  and  sobmisaive  air. 
[e  then  raised  his,he^  to  ehow  tbe  letter.  Often, 
while  waiting  tor  the  answer,  Capucin,  to  beguile 
the  time,  found  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  whore  they 
rarvly  refused  him  a  morsel  ol'  meat.  When  at  last 
he  got  the  answer,  always  inclosirg  a  piece  of 
money,  he  returned  to  bis  master  as  fust  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him,  and  would  contrive  to  make  ten 
or  twelve  such  visits  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
The  collection  ended,  the  master  and  the  dog  em- 
braced each  other. 

Sandolet  then  made  a  grand  disfday  upon  tbe, 
table  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty- four- Wu  [Hecea,  and 
sometimes  even  of  three  and  six-franc  crowns  —  all 
of  which  now  are  obsolete  —  Capucin  looking  on 
with  an  approving  air.  The  veteran,  slapping  his 
wooden  leg  with  his  only  hand,  would  exclaim, 
"  Bravo,  Capucin  I  bravo,  my  dog !  You  have 
brought  me  Balm  of  Gilead  this  norning." 

The  rack  was  stored  and  the  manger  filled  willi 
provisions  for  sevural  days  to  come. 

But  d(^  will  cater  for  friends  of  their  own  species 
as  well  as  for  human  proteges. 

A  buteber  and  grazier,  named  Droobin,  roaiding 
at  Semur,  is  the  owner  of  a  capital  sctt<:r  calleil 
Blaireau,  i.  e.  badger.  Blairean,  very  handsome 
and  thoMM^h-bred,  wonlil  make  a  fint-rate  sporting 
de^ ;  but  his  muter  ^fcr«  to  iutnut  him  with  tiia 
custody  of  beasts  which  be  turns  out  to  grass  and 
afterwards  sells  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  At  a  sign 
Irom  his  master  he  sets  off  alone  fur  tbe  ii;utiire 
where  the  bullocks  are  grazing.  On  arriving,  he 
first  runs  quite  round  the  meadow,  thi-n  STops.  looks 
at  the  cattle,  atxl  seems  to  count  them.  Tli»c  dorip, 
he  lies  down  at  some  distance  from  thi.'m,  but  hIwivii 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  in  sij'ht.  At  dit-^. 
Blaireau  quit*  tlie  pasture  and  leisurely  tn>ta  limnc 

One  dny  he  found  along  the  road  aniither  ilni:.  i-i 
about  his  own  size,  who  lay  bvhind  a  biyh  iiitrrn;; 
plaintive  cries.  Whether  through  cameiily  ur  n 
mor€  benevolent  motive,  Blnireau  halicil  ami'  ei.-un- 
ined  the  stranger,  whom  he  found  quite  wimi  out 
and  frightfully  thin,  and  who  had,  moreovirr,  a 
large  wound  in  bis  tbigh,  which  appeared  le  b.ive 
been  made  t^  the  blade  of  a  scythe.  The  wouuit  ' 
had  ceased  to  bleed,  but  it  was  eoven-d  with  ctotleil 
blood  and  caked  over  with  dirt  and  dust.  It  had 
been  inflicted  .three  or  ftmr  days  ago,  and,  according 
to  all  appearance,  the  poor  creatura  during  tlut 
time  bad  taken  no  nooriahioeot  whatc'Ter.  Ue 
evidently  suffered  quite  as  much  from  fiuigue  and 
fivm  tlM  e&cli  of  tbe  wonnd. 
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i^>pM,red  to  take  ocmnge  And  rArive.  He  probably 
bttd  dragged  hiinaelf  to  tliU  ipot  in  order  to  die  be- 
hind the  thiuket ;  aod  now,  wbeii  be  believed  bim- 
■elf  comptetelf  abandoned,  there  arrived  a  friend, 
perhapa  a  tavior  t  He  fixed  on  BUircau  a  nic^li- 
eating  look,  and  then,  with  a  groan,  presented  nis 
wonnded  limb,  m  mnch  oa  to  say,  "  Only  lee  what  a 

E'naMe.  state  I  am  in.  IVj  what  you  can  do  to 
Jp  me,  there  '■  a  good  fellow." 

Blaireau  in  hu  way  responded  to  the  appeal.  He 
firN  emfit  at  the  patient's  wound,  and  then  set  to 
work  to  lick  it.  The  operation  finished,  he  tried  to 
lead  hit  &iend  away.  The  poor  creature  couli*  jost 
manage  to  Mand,  but  walking  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  ^fter  trying  to  set  a  step  or  two  he  rt>ll 
back  on  the  grata  with  a  MiSed  groan.  What  was 
to  be  done  now  ?  Blaireau  teemed  to  reflect  for  a 
DMNneot,  and  then  tet  off  for  the  town  at  bard  at  be 
conld  go. 

His  fint  ore  on  reaching  bit  matter's  bouse  was 
to  visit  the  spot  where  the  remains  led  aAer  meals 
were  set  apart  for  hit  use.  That  day  there  happened 
to  be  nothing,  which  was.  not  enough,  and  Blaireau 
was  not  the  dog  to  be  satiaGcd  with  that.  He 
t)Mt«f(R«  bddly  entered  the  shop  where  the  butcher 
and  hit  man  were  cntting  up  tlie  meat  for  to-mor~ 

He  had  formed  his  plan ;  to  carry  it  ont  he  began 
by  treating  hit  matter  to  an  extra  allowanue  of  ex- 
tra-fcnd  carasast ;  and  aa  soon  as  he  judged  tbe 
OMMcnt  ptopitioat,  he  [riaced  hit  two  forefiect  upon 
the  Hall,  selected  •  piece  of  meat,  and  took  poaset- 
tuo  of  it. 

"Blaireau,  tirl  you  ratcally  feUow!"  sud  the 
batcher.  ".  Will  yon  pleate  to  leave  that  meat 
akme?" 

Tfaa  dog,  inttead  of  mnoing  away  like  an  ordi. 
nary  thief,  bmnbly  approached  his  master,  waggi  ng 
bit  Mil,  and  Mill  holding  the  meat  in  his  month, 
■eaMed  to  be  atking  his  permiasion  to  keep  it. 

*  Yon  are  not  squeamuh,  ma  fai ! "  said  tbo  botch- 
er, langfaing,  "  to  take  a  ilice  of  beefsteak  that 
wfHrhs  five  or  nz  ponnda." 

fte  dog  kept  looking  at  hit  matter,  bat  without 
leasing  hia  bold  of  the  meat  Tbe  hatcher  than  took 
it  ont  of  hiamMMb,aad  returned  it  toiu  place  upon 
(he  slalL  Blaireon  nive  a  look  of  despair  and 
toned  to  the  door  with  a  melancholy  howL    . 

**  There  ia  somelldDc  stniw«  in  this,"  said  tbe 
brteber  to  UnitelC  "  U  it  tbe  firtt  time  be  bas  ever 
teocbedaaciafiaf  meat  in  tbe  tlw^  He  mutt  have 
a  retw  iar  doing  it.  Itbonld  like  tofind  out."  He 
teealled  the  dog  and  gave  him  the  meat  in  quo- 

Blairaaii  inmped  roond  the  ibc^  for  joy,  and  then 
faoltad  beadloiK  into  tlie  streeL  Tbe  butcher  fol- 
lowed bin  w)i£  hit  eyet  until  be  ditappeared  in  a 
■arrow  lao^  that  led  out  of  the  town.  Blaireau, 
like  the  good  Samaritao,  wat  toon  at  the  wounded 
wayCu«n  ride,  inviting  htm  tfi  partake  of  the  tup- 
ply,  to  which  the  other  did  nM  require  much  preas- 


nMt  together,  riaeptn^  ride  \>j  aide. 
Early  the  nut  morning  Blaireau  i 


a  tbe 
_  ...  ,  1  by  a  dog  that  limped  on  three 
legt,  and  wbom  he  invited  to  take  pnmrasinn  of  his 
kenneL  He  then  o<^ected  boact  and  Kra^  in  the 
shop,  after  whieh  the  friends  etyoved  their  Ixeak- 
iatt  togediar,  one  lying  inrida  th«  kennel,  the  other 
withOMt.    IforerthdnifBlaiMaa'acMVof  hit  patient 


did  not  make  him  neglect  bit  duty :  he  watched  the 
beasiB  in  the  pasture  as  usual,  only  he  returned 
three  or  four  timet  in  the  couite  of  the  day  to  make 
sure  that  the  invalid  wanted  for  nothing,  and  that 
he  was  not  turned  out  of  hie  resting-place. 

In  a  week  tbo  patient  was  nearly  cured.  It  it 
right  to  mantion  that  the  good-natured  butcher 
hasCencil  bis  recovery  by  wasliing  the  wound.  Tbe 
Snit  virit  tbe  companions  paid  to  tbe  pasture  was  a 
scene  of  irreprcasible  frolic  aod  gambol :  Blaireau 
nts  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  itory  is  very  toon  told.  One  dog 
could  not  live  without  tbe  other,  and  tlie  buti;hec 
did  nolcare  to  tepnriite  rbem.  Observing  that  tbey 
bad  abandoned  the  kennel  because  there  wat  not 
room  enough  for  them  both  to  sleep  in  it,  be  hail  a 
larger  one  made  for  their  accommodation ;  and  it 
was  in  this  thatM.  Drouhin  showed  M.  Kichebourg 
tbe  canine  inseparables  sleeping  side  by  side. 

Our   laMt  anecdote  is  only   a  twelvemonth   old. 

Uontieur  De  S and  Montieur  P ,  country 

gentiemen  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bor- 
aeanx,  are  great  sportsmen  and  great  friendt.  I'he 
first  has  two  dogs,  the  latter  only  one ;  and  as  dogt 
loon  tall  into  their  matters'  wa}t,  they  also  are  in- 
timate acquaintances  and  passionately  addicted  to 
the  chase. 

One  day  they  came  to  tbe  andentanding  Uiat 
they  would  have  a  little  hunt  all  to  theiiiselvea,  for 
their  own  particular  pleasure  and  profit  They 
started  a  wild  rabbit,  which  ran  to  burrow,  a*  the 
most  prudential  move  it  could  make.     One  of  M. 

De  S 's  doga  fallowed  It  so  thr  that  he  could  not 

cet  out  again.  There  he  remained,  stock  in  tbe 
hole,  unable  to  move  either  backwards  or  forwarda. 

Afler  scratehing  in  vain  to  get  bim  out,  his  two 
companions  returned  home  overwhelmed  with  gricC 


plight,! 


alitue.  Tbeirmastersremarked tbeirwretebed 
;ht,  bat  had  no  means  of  accounting  for  it. 
!1)e  next  day  U)e  two  dogt  ditappeared  afreafa. 
At  night  each  returned  to  hu  respective  domicile, 
worn  out,  with  bleeding  feet,  their  coats  covered 
with  earth  and  sand,  and  completely  off  their  appe- 
tite.    The  same  tiling  continued  day  after  day.    M. 

De  S ,  uneasy  at  the  abtence  of  bit  fint  dog, 

and  surprised  at  the  strange  proceedings  of  the  sec- 
ond, mentioned  the  matter  to  his  neighbor,  P , 

who  then  told  turn  that  hit  own  dog  had  been  doing 
exactly  the  tame. 

£iarly  next  morning  M.  De  S was  awoke  by 

several  docs  moaning  and  scratohing  at  his  door. 
On  gnng  down  stain  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  waa 
astonished  to  behold  tbo  miiaing  dog  eaeorted  home 
by  hit  two  compuiiont,  Sot  weak,  emaciated,  and 
reduced  almoM  to  a  skeleton.  Suspecting  what 
might  have  happened,  be  caused  seoivh  to  be  made, 
and  Boon  discovered  the  rabbits'  burrow,  in  which 
the  poor  creatore .  had  been  iinprisan«J  for  six 
whole  days.  Tbe  narrow  luoutb  of  the  burro*  had 
been  traneformeil  into  an  open  cave,  evidently  ow- 
ing to  the  intelligent  labon  of  the  two  dogs  that 
remained  at  liberty. 


CHARLES  KEAN. 
It  waa  geoersllj  undentood  that  the  laic  Ur. 
Chariea  Kean  had  in  contemplation  a  formal  Ieav»- 
taking  of  Uie  public  at  Drory  Lane  Tlfeatie,  —  a 
foreMll  engagement,  in  the  courte  of  which  be 
might  go  thiougli  a  teriet  of  hi*  most  Gunout  lepr^ 


HVEaX    E^TUHUAX. 


;  bat  it  WM  not  to  be  snppcoed  that  the 
actor  defligaed  any  fresh  experimeata  In  bis  art,  or 
coaated  apon  enriiihing  his  repertory,  or  adding  to 
his  rcpatacion  by  new  croarions  of  character.  Mr. 
Rean'i  career  as  an  actor  virtaally  closed  vhen  he 
left  England  in  tSliS  for  Australia,  California,  and 
Canada.  From  thnt  time  he  could  only  have  had 
in  Ticn  a  repetition  more  or  les«  frequent  of  his 
most  sncees^l  im  person  atioii.1.  He  had  ceived  to 
be  A  mnna^^r,  and  eonld  hardly  have  nttaclied  him- 
lelf  permanently  to  any  existiiiw  tiondon  theatrical 
company,  tie  had  become  a  "  star  " ;  appearing  in 
a  prescribed  ronnd  of  parts,  and  content  to  rest  hi" 
chance  of  future  Aine  npoA  tho  success  he  had 
already  achiered  and  might  renew  under  tlioae  con- 
ditions. 

From  his  oim  point  of  vieir  Mr.  Kenn  had  fallen 
Dpon  evil  times.  He  first  stepped  upon  the  stage 
in  1827,  when  the  " legitimate "  drama  flourished 
and  the  patent  theatres  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges 
and  were  protected  from  the  rivalry  of  the  minor 
houses.  He  hai  been  called  the  last  of  the  "  lej^li- 
mate  "  tragedians.  He  lived  to  see  the  decay  of 
tbat  poetic  drama,  and  that  school  of  ninbicious 
acting,  which  had  seemed  so  firmly  founded  half  a 
ceoturjr  ago.  He  saw  the  patents  abolished  and 
the  trained  companies  of  the  great  houses  dispersed; 
Covent  Garden  changed  into  nn  Italian  opera- 
house,  and  Drury  Lane  osed  as  a  circus  as  a  prom- 
enade concert--rooni,  as  anything.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  theatrical  politics  he  was  an  extreme 
Tory.  He  considered  that  the  drama  had  declined 
owing  to  the  Legislature's  removal  of  protective 
restrictions.  Hn  would  not  admit  that  the  perioil 
was  one  of  transition  even.  He  saw  no  hope  npon 
tho  horiaon.  "  The  chango  is  going  on  every 
night,"  ho  said,  helbro  tho  rorliamentary  Committee 
on  liieatrical  Licenses  in  18G6;  "we  are  f^mng 
deeper  into  the  luire."  Yet  nt  one  time  be  was,  in 
a  meMure,  willing  to  accept  and  to  mnke  tho  bcxt 
of  the  altered  state  of  things.  "  We  can't  now,"  he 
said,  soon  after  ho  had  become  Irssce  of  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  "  wc  can't  now  be  bountl  by  the  old 
rules,  and  keep  on  troubling  ourselves  about  what 
John  Kemble  dii)  n't  like,  or  Macreni^v  would  n't  iln. 
1  've  thrown  away  the  dimity  of  n  tragedian.  I  'm 
prepared  to  go  on  now  in  any  part.  1  'II  play  low 
comedy  if  need  be.  I  diil  appenr  as  a  fbotnian  at 
the  Haymarfcet  only  a  little  time  ajio."  The  foot- 
roan  part  was  in  a  comely  by  Sir.  Bucfcstoiw, 
called  "  Ijenp  Year."  Mr.  Kean  appeared  a.f  Wil- 
liaiu  Walker,  answering  a  bell;  wcnring  a  livery 
coat,  anil  bringing  on  the  scene  a  scuttle  of  coals. 
If  memory  serves  us,  however,  tho  fbotninn  ulti- 
mate)^ proveil  to  be  n  lover  in  disgtiise. 

This  was  before  Mr.  Kean.  as  inanap^  of  tbo 
Princess's,  had  hit  npon  the  device  of  illustrating 
Shakespeare  by  menns  of  the  most  costly  scenei'y 
and  decorations.  'X^ese  superb  revivals  greatly 
attracted  the  town,  and  though  npon  the  whole 


■  they  n 


e  not  perhaps  v 


erativi 


yet  Mr. 


Kean  obtained  in  them  snlRcient  personal  success 
to  determine  him  to  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the 
class  of  drains  in  which  he  had  wade  his  first  ap- 
peal to  the  favor  of  the  public.  Aller  the  termina- 
tion of  his  man^^ement  his  appearances  out  of  the 
"  legitimat*  "  pathway  were  very  few ;  indeed  we 
believe  he  tnnfle  no  addition  of  any  kind  to  his 
stock  of  partsJ 

If  Mr.  Kean  is  to  be  described  as  the  last  of  the 
"  Intimate  "  tragedians,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
also  be  atii  to  be  the  least  oi  tbem,  so  fara*  soy 


judgment  can  be  ftmnad  upon  the  merits  of  players 
whom  modem  generations  have  bad  no  oppmiunity' 
of  appraising.  And  this,  without  reterenca  to  the 
period  in  which  Hr.  Kean  was  called  tipoa  to  dis- 
play bis  capacity,  and  even,  in  some  respecli,  inde- 
Gndently  of  the  artistic  abiiilies  and  inrtioctswhich 
unquestionably  possessed.  Mr.  Kean  hsd  to 
struggle  against  grave  difficulties.  Constrained, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  need  not  now  be 
recounted,  to  appear  upon  the  stage  a  raw.  an- 
skilled  lad  in  his  seventeenth  year,  his  name  car- 
ried with  it  a  prestige  which,  seemingly  valuable. 
had  yet  about  it  the  quality  of  a  moat  pcrilons  im- 
petus. There  was  great  sympathy  with  him  un- 
questionably. But  the  pubiiu  curiosity  was  mor- 
bidly excited.  Expeclabon  bad  been  roused  to  a 
most  unwholesome  pitch.  The  boj'-actor  could  not 
satisfy  bis  audience.  It  was  t-prtanily  not  Lis  fault 
that  l»e,  an  Eton  lad,  with  little  prepamtion,  witli 
only  an  nrcidental  kind  of  Hcquuntsnce  with  the 
stage,  hanlly  a  regular  playgoer  even,  —  (or  be  bad 
certainly  never  seen  John  Kerable,  —  coald  not 
prove  himtelf  on  the  instant  an  Edmund  Kean. 
The  disapnoinlment  that  ensued  was  unreasonablo 
enough.  It  subsequently  became  almost  merciless 
in  its  tnanlliatations.  llie  actor  failed ;  Bud  his 
fiulure  Was  exaggentci),  viewed  extravagantly,  on 
all  siiles.  It  was  only  "fter  many  years  of  sHvere 
work  and  unremitting  application,  that  Mr.  Keaa 
WHS  oven  lolemted  on  the  London  stage.  Few 
players  have  ever  hail  so  hard  a  task  before  them. 
He  had  tn  rfceivfi  his  ftittuv.  and  to  extort  success 
under  pecidiar  ditlicaltiud.  Tlie  physical  beauty  of 
the  Kemble  race  —  the  personal  charm  they  had 
never  fiiileil  to  give  to  every  character  they  es- 
sayi-d — was  fresh  in'  the  I'cinembranco  of  the 
pubiiu.  Mr.  Koan's  ilisRil vantages  in  this  respect 
wenj  remarkable.  Ho  waa  eminently  unpietn- 
resqne  in  appearance.  He  was  low  in  stature, awk- 
wanl  in  figure,  ]rfain  an<l  expressionless  in  ftce,' 
—  even  his  eyes  only  seemed  brilliant  by  contrast 
with  the  poverty  of  his  oth'er  features ;  wbHe  bis 
voice  was  at  all  tiinos  harsh,  monotonous,  inhanno- 
nioits.  Moreover,  he  was  nlarmingly  overshadowed 
bv  Ills  father's  genius.  Even  taking  the  most  favor- 
able view  of  Mr.  Keao's  achievements,  it  will  hard- 
ly even  now  be  contended  that  he  can  rank  amoncit 
the  few  —  only  two  or  three  —  men  of  genius  who 
have  ailomed  the  English  stage. 

As  time  went  on  Mr.  Kean  worked  hard,  gener*- 
tions  grew  Hp  who  knew  not  the  Kembles.  and  his 
father's  greatness  ceased  to  be  within  theactnal  ex- 
perience of  living  audiences,  and  became  a  (radilioa 
of  the  stage,  fondly  cherished,  but  still  less  and  less 
of  a  tangible  obstacle  in  tho  pathway  to  fheMriral 
■success.  (Gradually  the  public  relented  towards  the 
great  man's  son,  and  began  to  conceive  more  favor- 
ably of  his  merits.  His  personal  disodvantsget 
were  less  dwelt  upon.  He  was  seen  to  have  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  hu^ncss  of  bis  jH^esnon. 
He  was  skilled  in  all  sts^  sccomplishmenl.t.  He 
had  made  tho  meat  of  his  means.  He  possessed 
considerable  physical  force,  and  could  indulge  in 
vehement  expression  of  it  with  only  occasional  risk 
of  degeneration  into  rant  Ha  w'ss  adroit  in  at- 
titude and  a  graceftd  fencer.  Moreover,  he  was 
laboriously  careful  in  all  he  ilid ;  he  took  the  ex- 
tremest  pains  to  do  Justice  to  every  line  and  detail 
of  the  character  he  represented  ;  he  was  fiiU  of 
respect  for  his  audience,  and  it  was  plain  his  art 
was  very  dear  toJiim.  In  fine,  he  reaped  the  due 
reward  of  his  toil  and  triumphed.     He  gained- the 
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h^tcM  paBtkm  tlie  ata^  and  the  {riaj-going  pnUic 
ofliis  tima  oatdd  pva  htm. 

Though  M  no  time  KB  actor  of  veraftUUtr,  Ur. 
Eean  occMion^jr  diverged  from  the  ttiict  limita- 
tiout  of  tngedjr  and  gained  marked  sncceM  in  mel- 
odrama and  cwnedjr.  Yet  it  was  in  s  measure  by 
carrying  into  these  walks  of  hi*  art  hin  original 
method  of  represeatatioD.  Hia  manner  wm  cei^ 
tainij  never  that  of  the  nsu^  run  of  melodramatic 
acton,  ami  his  comic  eflectiveneM  was  uBuiUly  the 
resnh  of  the  contrast  of  hii  own  perfectly  selt^n- 
taiDed  gravity  and  inteonty  of  espre«sioa  with  the 
a  which  he  appeared.  He  rather  lifted 
tragedy  dian  sank  down  to  iU 
able  at  times  to  grasp  and 


np 

inferioc  leveL     He 


rible  eamcMoas.  Thus,  in  the  "  Corncan  Brotiieit," 
the  portentooi  stolid  calnuieM  of  his  acting  gained 
fcr  him  .far  more  distinction  than  tbe  somewhat 
ffim*y  fervor  of  Mr.  Fechter,  his  rival  in  and  the 
eri^nal  representative  of  the  part  of  Horace  de 
Beaopri.  His  Mr.  Ford  in  "  llie  Merry  Wives  of 
Winosor  "  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  comic  im- 
pettODatMNH, — elaborately  ttadied  and  completed, 
and  moat  inceniouilj  blending  appropriate  Nriou»- 
Deaa  with  »  beooming  r^ard  for  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  comedy.  As  the  Dake  Atania  and  Mr. 
Oakley  he  was  altrays  effective,  and,  although  he 
could  not  look  the  part,  his  Benedick  was  full  of 
intelligeace  ami  animatioii.  His  Hamlet  has  been 
generally  the  moat  admired  of  his  Shakespearian 
perfcnDaneea,  aad  had  certainly  much  to  recom- 
nend  it.  It  was  nngnlariy  carefnl  and  polished, 
and  in  a  way  tbongblful  and  impressive.  But  it 
waa  eawntially  the  Hamlet  of  the  stage.  As  Bich- 
aid  the  Third  he  EUn)>ly  followed  his  fkther  point 
by  point  even  to  adhering  to  Gibber's  version  of  the 
play.  In  Wolsey  and  Ring  Lear  he  fooght  ancccss- 
rally  vith  nature  and  became  picturesque,  and  a 
certain  chivalric  fire  and  indtttnitaUe  energy  always 
carried  him  saccessfliUy  through  such  parts  as  Hot- 
spur and  Henry  the  Fir' 


by  his  Louia  the 
dcanlt's  nther  bald  venion  of  DeUvigne'a  tragedy. 
Id  thia  part  Mr.  Kean  seemetl — a  difficult  task 
cvnsidaring  the  individnal  peculiarities  under  which 
be  labored — to  abandon  bis  own  identity.  Sec- 
ognitian  of  him  became  difficult,  and  In  certain 
■cenea^  the  play, — notably  the  death  in  the  last 
act,  —  he  impTEosed  the  audience  even  to  striking 
tbeiB  with  awe,  as  few  actors  have  ever  succeeded 
IB  doing.  The  character  may  be  described  as 
"cum  iife»«d,"  and  therefore  remarkably  auited  to 
the  di^ilay  of  tbu  absorbed,  concentrated  fixity  of 
maaner  which  invariably  distinguished  Mr.  Kean's 
histBonic  effiiria,  and  enabled  htm  at  will  in  certain 
characters  to  hush  the  house  into  stillness,  or  to 

la  his  hunrions  revivals  of  Shakespeare  Mr.  Kean 
was  Uaaicd,  as  Garrick  and  Kemble  and  Mocready 
had  been  before  hio),  with  over«mbellishments  of 
hi*  sohjects,  and  with  sacrificing  his  author  to  pa- 
geanbry  aod  npfaolMery.    The  nsnal  excuse 


•  to  (he  affact  that  nnleas  the  pill  of  the  Wti- 

drama  had  been  thickly  coated  with  cildio^, 

>t  have  induced  the  public  to  swulow  it 


"nie  worth  of  Mr.  Kean's  private  character,  and  thd 
h^  euimation  in  which  be  was  held  on  all  sides, 
gave  hotre  to  his  prufMon,  and  have  moved  the 
Most  octdial  raf;ret  at  bianiiliiBely  decease. 


'Ax  amnsini^  article  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Renew  carries  on  the  long  controveny 
as  to  longevity  originally  started  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
The  Reviewer  believes  that  his  incredulity  was 
eraduslly  giring  way  in  Che  case  of  women,  ailhough 
he  still  mamtained  that  no  mate  had  ever  lived  to  the 
ageof  a  hundred.  The  argument  can  only  be  effect- 
ually closed  by  producing  some  esse  resting  on  thor- 
oughly'satlBfactory  evidence.  The  Reviewer  is  in- 
clined to  believe  in  Old  Parr  and  the  Countess'  of 
DesmOnd,  but  he  must  admit  that-  there  is  enot^h 
of  tbe  faWons  mixed  up  with  tUeir  stories  to  justify 
any  one  who  takes  the  Hreptical  ade.  The  strong- 
est argument  in  the  neealive  direction  appears  to  be 
that  on  which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  relied,  that,  since  the 
Christian  era,  no  esse  has  been  alleged  of  any  per- 
son of  lOyal  or  noble  birth  having  reached  the  mw- 
ic  limiL  It  is  not  quite  sufficient  Co  reply  that  such 
petsone  are  exposecf  to  greater  risks  than  those  of 
lower  rank ;  though  there  is,  of  course,  some  weight 
in  the  connderation.  The  case  is  as  if  we  should 
find  that,  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  measnre 
accurately,  we  have  never  fonnd  men  above  (say) 
eight  feet  in  height,  but  that  the  alleged  stature  in- 
creases  in  proportion  as  we  listen  to  travellers  from 
remote  districts,  or  examine  prehistoricsl  records. 
Such  a  result  would  necessarily  follon-  if  travellers 
despise  a  servile  adherence  to  the  truth,  and  if  pop- 
ular traditions  exaggerate.  Seen  through  the  mist 
which  obscures  distant  ages  or  remote  countries,  the 
giants  appear  still  more  gigantic,  and  wo  shonld  nat-  - 
nrally  infer  that  the  ten  or  twenty  feet  moDStert, 
when  twougbt  into  clear  daylight,  might  shrink  to 
the  dimensions  of  accurately  recorded  cases.  Now 
tbe  cases  of  longevity  are  in  a  sipiilar  predicament. 
If  we  are  never  told  that  kings  and  nobles  have  lived 
Co  a  hnndred,  the  reason  may  indeed  be  that  they 
lead  more  perilous  lives,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
said  truly  to  have  lived  to  a  hundred.  But  it  may 
also  be  tiiat;  as  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deatlis 
were  notorious,  nobody  bad  tbe  impudence  to  assert 
falsely  that  the^  lived  to  a  hundred. 

In  short,  if  in  all  tbe  cases  which  admit  of  an 
easy  test  centenarians  are  unknown,  there  is  at  leaat 
a  pnisumption  against  the  obscure  centenarians  who 
generally  grow  up  in  places  where  tbe  system  of 
registration  is  unknonrn,  and  where  sceptiuiam  is 
less  common  than  a  love  of  the  marvelloua  This 
presumption  may,  of  course,  be  rebutted  by  one 
clear  case  to  the  contrary.  We  cannot  say  d  priori 
that  no  man  can  live  two  or  three  yean  beyond  the 
age  of  99,  of  which  there  are  numerous  wcll-autben- 
ticated  instances,  any  more  than  we  say  dogmati- 
cally that  no  man  can  grow  to  a  height  of  B  feet  S 
inches,  after  several  historical  giants  have  already 
reached  S  feet.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  produces 
two  or  three  instances  which  appear  to  rest  upCn  a 
fair  amount  of  evidence ;  but  we  cannot  point  to  any 
conclusive  and  crushing  blow  to  the  sceptic.  One 
of  the  best  cases  probably  is  a  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
died  at  10!,  in  iS4i,and  who  made  a  speech  to  her 
tenantry,  upstanding,  on  her  hundredth  birthday. 
This  story  is  told  bv  her  great^^ndson,  and  has 
the  advantage  that  the  lady  was  in  a  position  of  life 
in  which  tbe  date  of  her  birth  would  probably  be 
easily  ascertainable.  One  or  two  old  incumbents, 
a  cIms  notorions  for  living,  are  still  better  authenti- 

Tbe  whde  cogtrovery  is  a  rather  curious  instance 
of  tbe  importance  of  round  numbers  to  Ac  ima^oa- 
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tion.  If  we  bad  reckoned  in  yean  of  «  Blightly 
different  length,  DO  one  tronld  have  fixed  upon  the 
ocRTtaponding  number  in  a  new  scale,  aa^  107  or  93, 
■a  the  absoluu  limit  of  age.  The  qaestion  as  to  the 
two  or  three  ^eara  more  or  len,  at  that  age,  doei 
Bolseem  to  be  one  of  tpecial  interest;  a  oian  of  30 
would  probably  consent  to  be  pat  to  ileadi  at  100 
for  a  very  moderate  vonaideiation,  —  aay  a  five- 
ponnd  note,  or  a  dinner  at  Greenwich.  Bat  we 
■bould  all  be  gtad  to  know  how  to  make  a  decent 
ftppiwcimation  to  a  patrisrcfaal  age.  Here  the  ree- 
Mdi  «r  extreme  longevity  are  curioualy  defective  in 
tbcir  teachini*.  In  a  general  way.  it  is  of  coane 
better  to  be  regular,  of  virtuous  haluta,  and  cleanly 
life  I  bat  these  things  do  not  teem  to  be  eMentiaL 
There  wu  t,  ttory  tne  other  day,  in  the  American 
papers,  of  a  teetotaller  who  called  np<^  aome  non- 
agenariaQ  and  a^ed  for  the  secret  of^  his  long  life : 
be  had  heard  that  be  was  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
boped  that  he  was  a  total  abstainer.  The  venerable 
P^riarch  admitted  the  regularity,  bat  added  that  it 
oanaisted  in  i«gnl>rl]r  chewing  tpbacco,  "  liquoriog 
ap"  with  the  regidarity  of  a  steam-enfrine,  and  reg- 
Uarly  going  to  bed  druak.  TbU  potsibly  mytiiicol 
nenon  does  not  seem  to  be  entinly  excepdonaL 
Many  persons  have  lived  to  great  agei  in  ^ite  of 
the  usual  sanitary  rates.  A  cbarmiog  old  lady  -of 
106  aever  waah^  but  steadily  smeared  ber  oeck 
and  bee  witli  bog'*  lard  and  her  cbesks  with  muge. 
An  old  panon,  of  nearly  equal  longevity,  never 
took  any  exercise  for  35  years,  hut  consumed  but* 
tered  roUa  and  ale  roan-meot  for  supper ;  while 
•  oinoti^  other  hero«fl  we  find  a  hard-drinking  smi^ 
gler  ud  a  "  soaking  fox-hunting  squire."  And  the 
Beviewer  a  reduL,ed  to  mention  as  the  principal 
cause  of  living  long  "  a.  certain  mental  and  bodily 
pmilUpiMitinn  to  lougevitv,"  which  is  scarcely  a  sat- 
isfactory eoncluaioo.  It  is  much  like  saying  that, 
if  you  wish  for  a  good  appetite,  your  beet  chance  is 
to  have  a  strong  meotal  and  bodily  aptitude  for 
taking  food. 

Certain  more  definite  uHidittMis,  however,  are 
toleraUy  well  made  ou^  and  arc  worth  a  moment's 
consideratioQ.  Few  people  make  it  a  disttnct  aim 
ta  live  as  long  as  poesiUe,  thongh,  if  a  ample  expe- 
<Uent  wei«  offered  them  for  secuting  ok!  age,  tbey 
would  probably  adopt  it.  If  an  elixir,  made  ac- 
oording  to  old  recipes  of  powdered  vipen,  could 
renew  our  youth,  vipers  would  doubtless  rise  in  the 
market.  Long  life,  however,  is  ^ored  to  ua  on 
very  different  terms.  If  a  man's  heart  or  intel- 
lect had  been  good  for  anything,  as  was  said  of 
ooo  of  those  deleraained  liogererB  in  thia  world, 
tbey  would  have  worn  out  his  body  long  ago. 
Tliere  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  doc- 
trine. Excitement  is  deariy  a  bad  thing ;  it  keeps 
tba  machinery  workiog  at  loo  high  a  presaore  i  but, 
never  to  be  excited,  a  moo  must  never  take  a  keen 
interest  in  anything.  Steady  work  may  be  on  the 
whole  conducive  to  health,  bat  the  kind  of  work 
which  involves  sudden  or  very  strenuous  exertion  is 
neceeaarity  prejudiciiil ;  it  will  strtun  the  machinery 
in  some  weak  place,  and  leave  some  fatal  flaw  cer- 
tain to  be  found  out  by  time ;  tberafore  we  must 
avoid  any  enthusiasm  which  will  hurry  us  into  mo- 
mentai7  forgetfulness  «f  oursrives.  Warm  affec- 
liona,  agm,  ore  distinctly  prejudicial;  tbej  subject 
their  owner  to  constant  anxiety,  and  m  as  wearing 
as  the  excitMoent  produced  by  gambliiu:  or  polities. 
A  wam-hearted  man  will  be  put  out  if  his  wife  is 
djriiw,  and  will  Bxtgat  bk  regular  boun  for  taUsg 
his  snisp  or  bis  bwm. 


of  rising  a  comparative  winner, 
ditions  of  indiviaual  loogavity  ri 


Nothing  b  mac*  »»•'— "^ng  far  the  tine  Aan 
nursing  a  friend  throagh  a  long  illneM,  unless  yoa 
can  sa^  with  a  good  cooecienae  that  yon  don't  take 
much  intenat  in  the  reanlt;  aad  tbu  you  can  put 
him  oat  of  yourmind,  ai>d  retira  calmly  to  rest, at  a 
moment's  notice.  Of  comae,  tfaa«  k«  smne  pei^ 
SOBS  who  have  lived  lo  great  ages  in  qrite  of  enthn-. 
siasm  or  warm  aflectiraiB  or  enargetie  work ',  but  so 
there  are  people  who  have  lived  in  ^te  of  drink- 
ing, and  filthy  habits,  and  indifference  to  regnlsr 
exercise.  ISxaj  men  have  survived  battles  in  spite 
of  the  bravest  exposure  to  danger;  butthamanwbo 
fights  and'  runs  away  has  an  advantage  which  the 
poet  has  point«d  out  with  undeniable  force.  To  be 
th<ntiDglilr  cold-blooded  and  selfish  is  to  rise  a  ftw 
points  in  tlie  betting  npon  the  gmot  erent;  in  lb*  ' 
ip[ainet  time,  such  a  man  has  a  better  chance 
IT.  In  short,  the  coo- 
reaemhle  those  which 
ar«  favorable  to  the  parmonence  of  specif  is  th« 

It  appears  from  getJogy  that  tbe  simplest  aoiiasb 
are  those  which  live  thruuKh  the  grvateat  number  of 
epochs.  The  animal  which  consists  of  nothing  bat 
a  stomach  remains  nachanged  ffom  tbe  most  distant 
point  of  time  down  to  the  present  day ;  it  survives 
races  with  lugber  organixataons ;  and  every  new 
fsculty  involves  a  new  chance  of  decay,  because  it 
re<]uiree  a  more  special  adaptation  of  oooditioaa. 
In  like  manner,  to  live  long,  a  man  ought  to  be  m 
little  as  pooible  beyond  a  stomach  ;  be  s^onld  sacri- 
fice evervlJiing  lo  keep  his  digertive  apparatoain 
good  workingMdcr;  be  sbonld  nev^  aUow  bis  pubs 
to  quicken,  or  any  external  event  to  prevent  bin 
from  reposing  pn^erlyaAer  his  bmIo,  or,  still  more, 
from'  neglecting  that  essential  part  o[  the  day^ 
business.  To  row  a  Univeraty  boat-race  is  a  dan- 
ceroos  thing,  according  to  experienced  surgeons, 
because  it  invdves  a  certain  unuanal  ttnim ;  a  lad 
should  take  his  exercise  in  strict  moderalian,  walk 
his  ten  miles  a  day  at  the  rate  of  foor  miles  an  hour, 
and  never  indulge  in  gymnastio  }ftiiauits  without 
feeling  bis  pulse  and  consulting  his  doctor.  He 
ebould  carry  the  same  theory  into  mora  mature  far- 
suits.  He  should  set  before  him,  as  a  warning,  the 
case  of  Old  Parr,  who  was  killed,  at  the  a^  of  151, 
by  coming  to  the  exeil«Bent  of  London  nutead  of 
vegetatii:^  in  Shropshire  upon  a  ngular  oHowanca 
of  bread  and  cheese;  and,a*snexain^e,tliBt  of  the 
admirable  Comam,  mentionod  by  tba  Quarterly 
Beview,  iriio  had  arrived  at  Mieb  parfedion  that  it 
the  age  of  99  "nehber  the  dead  of  mndchildNB 
nor  of  otber  rdatjons  or  ftteitds  eowd  uuk)  any 
impression  on  him  bnt  far  a  moment  or  two."  Tsn* 
nyson  has  odminbly  deeeribed  tins  state  of  nund  in 
the  grandmotber'B  apotogj ;  but  she  acarcely  d» 
serve*  her  kingerity  after  the  degrading  mnfiMWsa, 
"  Only  at  your  age,  Ajinitt,  I  ooold  have  wept  with 
the  best." 

The  moral  is  not,  at  first  sight,  a  very  improving 
one.  The  Quarterly  Beviewer  suggests  an  escape 
ffnm  such  naplessant  conclnsions  by 
the  advant^^  which  old  men  den' 
with  the  yonng.  It  save*  them,  he  nges,  fnm  ibe 
dangers  Mstag^nation;  bat  then  it  seems  that  stag- 
nation is,  in  tfau  point  of  view,  a  deabaUe  consna- 
mation.  If  we  prefbr  living  long  to  living  mtM^ 
the  ideal  state  wonid  be  that  of  a  MOlIeiBanwidi  a 
tboMond  a  y«H-  in  the  Three  per  Canta  Hving  in  a 
healthy  district  on  £  900  a  year,  n«v«r  reading  Ibe 
newapapaw,  keeping  ragnlar  boon,  eatmg  and 
drinking  dta  aoaw  inigfat  of  food  daily,  and  emptey 
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ing  hia  intellect  vpoa  tbe  Bolntioii  of  doable  acroo- 
liuL  We  nuij  find  a  more  satislactor}'  saawer  by 
diapntiii^  the  advaatagea-  of  OTer-IoDg  life.  Under 
tike  Jewish  dupenaAtion.  length  of  days  «M  held  out 
at  B  reward ;  but  the  Jejn  lived  in  comparatively 
qaiet  times.  A  man  who  could  nt  under  bis  own 
Og-lree  without  a  newspaper,  or  an  electric  telegraph, 
or  any  of  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind  could 
donbtleai  deTote  himielf  to  the  pursuit  of  long  life 
»l  a  tmaller  sacrifice ;  he  would  not  be  under  the 
neceoitj  nf  throwing  overboard  soch  a  number  of 
fine  IMin^  and  entfaociasms  as  beset  us  in  these 
exciting  dam  We  most  oonsole  ouiBelves  with  the 
Tvflectioo  that  it  i«  very  bad  policy  to  be  dull  in 
one's  youth  in  order  that  one  may  enjoy  a  placid  — 
or,  in  other  worda,  a  stupid  and  monotonoos  —  old 
^e.  If  we  BTB  to  consider  ourselves  at  entitled  to 
dnw  upon  a  certain  fund  of  pleasurable  exi^tement, 
with  the  power  of  taking  it  all  at  once  or  spreading 
the  expenditure  over  a  considerable  time,  it  is  prob- 
ibly  [Jeatantest  to  take  our  pleasure  as  quickly  as 
Bay  be,  coDnstently  with  avoiding  a  shortsighted 

If  we  cram  too  much  into  a  day,  we  enjoy  noth- 
ing.  But  on  the  theory  that  our  pulse  is  to  best  a 
certain  definite  number  of  times,  and  that  every 
inUinct  which  makes  it  beat  quicker,  only  burns  the 
candle  the  faster,  it  wonM  appear  that  there  is  a 
certain  rale  (rf*  waste  which  gives  a  maximum  of  pleas- 
ure, and  that  any  deviatian  io  either  direction  is  so 
Ikr  a  mistake.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  put  ourselves 
poder  a  glass  case,  for  the  sako  of  a  few  more  yctira 
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This  enticing  adrerttfement  appean  in  a  Paris 
paper :  "  A  young  lady  of  fbrty-eight,  having  a 
moderate  income  but  pogsesring  a  patent  for  a  new 
isveation,  wisbes  td  marry  a  gentleman  of  sixty-five 
irdlvened  in  ehenustry." 

The  Emperor  haa  ordered  from  hi«  privy  purse 
CM  CbofHand  tablets  of  the  comptessed  soup  which 
he  amused  himself  with  making  for  the  soldien  last 
jear  at  the  Camp  of  Chalons.  The  object  of  this 
|rarchaie  is  to  sopply  one  hundred  thousand  por- 
tions for  the  poor  applicants  who  daili/  crowd  to  the 
niuee  Imperial's  Foumeaus  Economique. 

Ax  iatereating  oontribution  to  Shakespearian  lit- 
sntora  has  jmt  been  published  at  Vienna,  under 
the  title  (^  *■  Shakespeare's  Firat  Appearance  in  the 
Burg  Theatre,"  by  Bnmo  Bocber.  The  author 
■bows  tkat  the  Binv  Theatre  at  Vienna  was  the  fir^t 
ii  Gemany  in  whidi  the  jJays  of  Shakespeare  were 
peribnted. 

Thi  late  Froftasor  Faraday,  one  of  the  most  di»- 
&>gaisbed  and  also  one  of  the  moat  disinterested  men 
tf  Kieoee  England  has  produced,  enjoyed  a  pen- 
MD  of  £  300  a  vear.  It  is  now  propoaad  that 
tlMaaatut^  should  be  continued  to  his  widow,  ' 
whose 
kissn 


«r  devotion,  during  forty  year«,  much  of 

in  life  has  been  attributed.     Onefbature 

cf  Dr.  Faraday's  chai^cter  was  bis  noble  self-abne- 


ly.  they  reaped  the  anbatantial  fruits  which  might 
aave  made  hm  wealthy.  He  even  declined  the  hon- 
on  that  a  Lyell,  a  Henehel,  and  a  Mnrchiaou  have 
accepted.     Ori^naQy  a  bookbioder,  Faraday's  ca- 


reer is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  history  of  labor, 

and  may  wellprovoke  Che  emulation  of  the  skilled 
workmen  of  England. 

Thb  anniversary  of  Moliire's  Wrthday,  which  'oc- 
curred on  the  15ih  ulL,  was  celcbrnted  at  Paris  ac- 
cording to  custom  by  a  bsinqnet  at  theTVws  Fr^re*- 
Proven^aux,  and  by  a  special  pertbnnance  at  the 
Thi^atre  Pranijiiia.  "  Le  Misanthrope  "  and  "  he  Mi- 
decin  mnlgre  lui,''  played  by  pcked  members  of  the 
company,  were  the  pieces  selected  to  represent  the 
poet  at  Uic  theatre,  when  a  short  pi^e  dt  circonalance 
written  by  M.  Edouard  Fournier,  was  likewise  pro- 
duced. It  is  needless  to  state  that  a  coronation  of 
the  bu^t  of  Moli&re  by  all  the  artists  of  the  Franqais 
Lj  amoiig  the  tradilaonal  oostoma  proper  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Inrthday. 


Jecorate  the  apartments,  which 
trees  were  sent  from  the  city  gardens.  There  are 
now  two  million  camellia  plants  in  the  camellia 
houses,  which  cover  a  superficie  of  fcrty-eight 
thousand  metres,  which  space  being  found  insuffi- 
cient for  the  supply  required,  nndergroond  honsea 
are  being  constructed,  the  excavations  fbrtbat  pur- 
pose extending  over  30,000  square  metres  of  ground. 
Four  head-gardeners  superintend  this  vast  fiamt 
manufactory. 

"  Gess  SisouListts,"  by  Ijoredan  Larekey,  con- 
tains some  odd  characters.  The  Marqaii  de  Saint 
Cncq  is  one  of  the  most  Bmu«iii|c.  He  lived  at 
Voisms  Muson  de  Sant4.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  an  indefatigable  sportsman,  and  kept  a  carriage 
for  the  parpose  of  travelling  down  to  Normandy 
and  shooting'  there.  Having  donned  his  shooting 
costume,  and  laden  the  cnrringe  with  numerous 
guns,  do^,  and  othur  appliances  for  shooting  pur- 
poses, ho  would  ^et  in  and  fall  £ist  asleep.  The 
postilions  always  drove  him  round  the  Bois  de  Bon- 
tc^e  and  back  to  the  doctor's,  when  for  days  he 
would  entertain  his  audience  with  elaborate  ac- 
counts of  his  sporting  adventures.  On  one  occa- 
«on,  equipped  for  shooting,  be  was  caught  by  the 
rain  on  the  road  to  Sablonville,  and  recognized  by 
Lord  Henry  Seymour,  who  happening  to  drive 
pa-tt,  ofi*ered  bim  a  scat  in  his  carnage.  The  mar- 
quis accepted,  but  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the  car- 
nage, than  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  improve 
the  occasion  by  borrowing  a  thousand  paunds  from 
Lord  Henry.  The  latter,  not  quite  seeing  the 
thing  in  the  same  light  as  De  S»int  Cricq,  declined 
the  proposition,  whereupon  the  marquis,  putting  tbe 
lighted  end  of  his  cigar  to  his  powder-flask,  threat- 
ened tu  blow  up  Lord  Henry,  himself^  and  tho  car- 
riage, if  he  dia  not  instantly  write  a  check  for  the 
amount  Needless  to  remark,  this  itdking  argument 
produced  the  demred  effect. 

"  We  are  tempted,"  says  the  London  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, "  to  envy  our  friends  beyond  tbe  Atlantic 
Not  only  is  Dickens  reading  to  them  the  famous  pro- 
ductions which  we  all  know  so  well,  but  bis  pen  has 
been  at  worii,  and  two  American  maeazinea  are 
publishing  original  stories  which  promise  to  rank 
among  his  masterpieces.  These  are  stories  of  child- 
life  by  the  greatest  di^lineator  of  child-lift  that  any 
literature  possenses.  The  '  Holiday  Romance,'  in 
Our  Young  Folks,  is  humorous  ia  the  highest  sense, 
just  touching  that  border-land  of  sentiment,  where 
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tendemcM  fprtt  a  tince  of  poetry  &nd  paihos  to 
what,  treated  bj  a  pen  Jess  reSneil,  would  bo  mere 
comicBlity.  We  have  a  rijrlit  to  quote  Sam  WViler 
OD  audi  a  Eubjttct,  and  Satu  saiil  of  Mr.  Fickirick 
thftt  "  bis  heart  was  bom  five-and-twenty  yeaii*  after 
his  body,"  it  «m  lo  ^rnple  nai  childlilLC.  Olukeos 
appears  to  liare  cxcuuded  his  own  estimate  ';  he  is  not 
only  a  child,  but  a  child  and  man  togetlier,  in  whom 
the  ripe  wjsdoui  of  maturity  has  not  extinguished 
but  daveloped  and  Btrun^thcnod  the  beautiful  char- 
acteristics of  the  child's  liearL  In  the  best  sen^e  lie 
has  put  away  childish  things,  hanng  a  man's  heart 
Riiil  a  miiu's  intellect  for  a  manV  work;  but  he  has 
only  put  them  into  a  treasury,  whence  lie  can  biing 
tbeui  Ibrth  when  it  luits  liiiii  to  display  their  beauty 
unimpaired  by  tima.  In  thi^  AthiutJc  ilontlily  (with 
a  reticen<:e  unusual  in  publitlien,  wlimi  they  havtt  n 
great  attraction,  no  author's  uami;  is  given}.  Mr. 
Dickens  beginn  a  tale.  "  George  Klverrnan'i'  Explai- 
tion,"  —  also  of  child-life,  but  of  a  more  Cra^ie  Jfind. 
It  is  the  autohiograpby  of  a  pauper  lad  wtiusc  early 
life  wasji:issed  in  poverty  and  cuiid  terrible  hard- 
shipe.  in  the  latter  story  the  author  has  atloptcd 
almost  a  new  style,  having  in  passages  somutliing  of 
the  abrupt  character  of  Sterne's  writings,  conjoined 
with  a  vizor,  sternness  of  purpose  and  occasional 
CODCentTHUon  of  thought  to  which  Laurence  Sterne 
was  as  great  a  stranger  as  he  was  to  purity  of  idea 
and  wholesome  pathos." 

A  Paris  gossip  says  that  a  sort  of  surveillance  'u 

now  exercised  over  pocket4iandkerchic&  in  the  say 
capital.  "  It  ia,"  he  remarks,  "  considered  as  high- 
ly objectionable  to  use  one  of  those  handkerchiefs 
adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  First  Emperor. 
At  the  representation  of  '  Malbrouri;li  s'en  va-t-en 
guerre,'  one  of  the  actors,  Leonie,  who  plays  the 
part  oif  My  Lord  JSoulo  de  Gomnie,  thought  lie 
wpuid  produce  a  oomic  cSect  by  sneezing  in  a 
poeket-handkerchicr  bearing  the  equestrian  figure  of 
Napoleon  I.  No  one  dreamt  of  sedition,  and  the 
presentempiirodldnot  appear  the  worse  for  the  joke, 
when  one  evening  a  country  sous-prefet,  liappening 
to  sec  the  piece,  was  struck  with  borror  at  recogniz- 
ing the  well-known  features  on  the  square  of  cam- 
bnc  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  Leonie.  Fired  by 
patriotic  zeal  bo  returns  to  his  prefecture,  and  in- 
stantly communicates  to  his  chief,  the  prefect, 
tbo  horrible  circumstance  he  himself  had  wit- 
nessed. The  prefect,  on  hearing  the  awful  com- 
munication, believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address  a 
conlideDlial  report  on  the  suigect  to  the  Minister, 
to  whom  he  reveals  the  danger?  which  the  state 
incurs  by  permitting  such  treasonable  acts  in  the 
Theatre  de  I'Alben^c,  Rue  Scribe.  The  Minister 
writes  to  his  colleague,  another  excellency;  thnt 
excellency  summons  M.  Camille  Domct;  notes, 
pi-ocin  verbaux,  &c.  &c.  arc  exchanged;  Leonie, 
utterly  unconscious  that  his  handkerchief  had  be- 
come an  affair  of  state,  was  informed  that  if  he  did 
not  get  another  of  less  seditious  import  he  would 
probably  be  arreslcd  on  the  stage  by  a  company  of 
geudarines.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  out- 
raged feelings  of  prefectonal  and  Ministerial  loyalty 
are  appeased,  as  LiKinte  has  bought  another  hand- 
kerchief;  and  having  myself  been  present  at  a  re- 
cent representation  of  'Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en 
giierre,'  I  can  assert  that  he  now  uses  an  hand- 
kerchief on  which  Croquet  tamine  his  lions  is 
splendidly  printed.  Who  knows  if  this  may  not 
be  symbolical  of  no   end   of  treachery  and   sedi- 


A  LONDON  LYRIC. 

Thc  wind  is  shrill  on  the  hills,  and  the  culver 
Wheels  up  and  down  with  a  windy  gleam ; 

The  birch  has  ualooseneil  her  locks  of  silver, 

And   shaken   them   doivn   on   tbe   pools   of   the 

Yet  here  I  lin^r  in  London  city, 

Thinking  of  meadows  where  1  was  born, — 

And  over  tie  tiles,  with  her  haunting  pity, 
GJimmcrs  tbe  Moon,  witli  her  dripping  horn. 

O  Moon,  yaie  siren,  with  wild  eyes  drinking 


>n,  pde  sin 

liiThtoftht 


1  am  looicinf;  straight  in  those  evM,  and  thinkii^ 

Of  one  who  has  loveil  you  longer  tiiati  I; 
]  am  asking  my  heart  if  yoa  pity  or  cherish 

The  souls  that  you  witch  with  a  harvest  call, — 
If  the  dream  most  die  when  the  Dreamer  peiiib, — 

If  it  be  idle  to  dream  at  all. 
Tlic  waves  of  the  city  roll  hither  and  thither, 

The  tumult  deepens,  the  days  go  by. 
The  dead  men  vanish,  — we  know  not  whither, 

The  live  men  ansuisli,  —  vre  know  not  why ; 
The  cry  of  tiie  stricken  is  smothered  never, 

Tbe  shadow  passes  from  street  to  street ; 
And  —  overhead,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Goes  the  still  white  gleam  of  thy  constant  feet. 


Is  pale  on  the  dreamer's  cheek  all  day; 
llie  old  earth's  voice  is  a  sound  of  weeping. 

All  round  her  shores  the  waters  cry ; 
Theie  in  no  calm  and  there  ia  no  sleeping. 

But  thy  still  white  presence  goea  nightly  by. 
Another  summer,  new  hopes  departed. 

Yet  here  we  are  lingenng,  you  and  I| 
I  on  tlie  earth,  with  my  hope  proud-hearted. 

You,  through  the  silence  of^starfi,  in  the  sky  I 
You  are  there !  I  am  here !  and  the  reiqung  and 

Of  the  year  of  harvest  ia  over  and  done. 
And  the  hoary  snow-drift  will  soon  be  blowing 

Under  the  wheels  of  the  whirling  sun. 
White  tower  and  turret  lie  silvered  under. 

When  eyes  are  closed  and  the  li[M  are  dumb, 
In  tbe  nightly  pause  of  the  human  wonder, 

From  dusky  portals,  I  see  thee  coma ; 
And  whoso  wakes,  and  bdiolds  thee  yonder. 

Is  witeiied  by  thee  till  his  days  shall  cease ; 
For  over  his  eyes,  wberesaever  he  wander, 

Dwelhjth  the  vision  of  God's  white  peace ! 

RoBEBT   BCCHAKAK, 


I  STOOD  on  a  tower  in  the  wet. 
And  New-Yoar  aud  Old-Year  met. 
And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowing ; 
And  I  E-iid  0  years,  that  meet  in  teari, 
Have  ye  aught  that  k  worth  the  knowing  ? 
Science  enough  and  e.xploring, 
Wanderen  comiug  and  going. 
Mutter  enough  for  deploring ; 
But  aught  that  ia  worth  tiie  ki)owing  ? 
Seas  at  my  feet  were  flowing. 
Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring, 
New-Year  roaring  and  blowing. 
And  Old-Year  blowing  and  roaring  1 

Altbed  TassYROX. 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  fixed  on  tbe  speaker  a  gare 
&U  of  horror;  bis  jaw  fell;  a  livid  pallor  i^reod 
oTcr  bis  featarcfl ;  Le  echoed  in  &  hoane  whuper, 
"  The  Proaeipine  ! "  and  tamed  hb  scared  eyu  upon 
Wflie.  oho  waa  himielf  leaning  against  the  wall, 
ik  Kalvrart  frame  beginning  U>  tremble. 

"The  aick^rl,"  murmured 'Wylie,  and  a  cold 
iweat  gathered  on  bis  brow. 

General  Bolleston  looked  from  one  to  anothor 
WLlh  itrange  miBiiivincia,  which  soon  deepened  into 
a  sense  of  some  terrible  calamity ;  tor  now  a  strong 
nmTuleion  swelled  Arthur  Wardlaw's  heart;  his 
face  worked  feariullv ;  and  witb  a  sliarp  and  sudden 
CTj,  be  fell  forward  on  the  table,  and  liis  father's 
ann  alone  prevented  him  from  sinking  like  a,  dead 
mm  oil  the  floor.  Yet  though  crushed  and  helpless, 
he  WIS  not  insensible ;  that  blesEtng  was  denied  him. 

General  Rolleston  implored  an  explanation. ' 

Wylie,  with  downcast  and  averted  face,  began  to 
stammer  a  few  disconnected  and  unintelligible 
words;  but  old  Wardlaw  silenced  him  and  said, 
irith  much  teeling.  "  Let  none  but  a  father  tell  faim. 
Mj  poor,  poor  friend,  —  The  Proserpine !      How 

"Lost  at 

At  these 

grew  rigid;  his  large,  bony  hands  gripped  the  back 
of  the  chair  on  which  be  leaned,  and  were  white 
with  their  own  convulsive  force  ;  and  he  bowed  bis 
heail  under  the  blow,  without  one  word. 

His  was  an  agony  too  Kreat  and  mute  to  be  spo- 
ken to:  and  there  was  siTencc  in  the  room,  broken 
only  by  the  hysterical  moans  of  tbe  miserablo  plot- 
trr,  who  had  drawn  down  this  calamity  on  his  own 
head.  He  was  in  no  state  to  be  lult  alone ;  and 
even  the  bereaved  father  found  pity  iu  his  desolate 
heart  for  one  who  loved  his  lost  child  so  well ;  and 
the  two  old  men  took  him  borne  between  then,  In  a 
helplns  and  jutiable  condition. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 
But  this  utter  proatration  of  his  confudemte  be- 
,    fiw  W.  alarm  \Vy)ic, 


Certainly,  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  bad  done, 
and  would  have  undone  it  and  forfeited  his  £  3,000 
in  a  moment,  if  he  could.  But,  as  be  could  not 
undo  the  crime,  be  was  all  the  more  determined  to 
reap  the  reward.  Why,  that  £  3,000,  for  aught  he 
knew,  was  tbe  prtce  of  nis  soul ;  and  he  was  not  tbe 
man  to  let  hii  soul  go  gratis. 

He  finished  therest  of  tbBbrandr,and  went  afler 
his  men,  to  keep  them  true  to  him  by  promises ;  but 
the  next  day  he  came  to  tbe  office  m  Fcncburch 
Street,  and  askud  anxionsly  for  Wardlaw.  Ward- 
law  bad  not  arrived.  lie  waited,  but  tbo  merchant 
never  came ;  and  Michael  t^ild  him,  with  consider- 
able anxiety,  that  this  was  the  first  time  his  young 
master  had  missed  coming  this  lire  years. 

In  course  of  the  day,  several  underwnters  cnmc 
in,  witb  lonff  faces,  to  veri^  the  report  which  had 
now  reached  Lloyd's,  that  the  Proserpine  bad  foun- 
dered at  sea. 

"  It  is  too  true,"  said  Michael ;  "  and  poor  Kir. 
Wylie  here  has  barely  escaped  wjlli  his  life.  He 
was  mate  of  the  ship,  gentlemen." 

Upon  this,  each  visitor  questioned  Wylie,  and 
Wylie  returned  tbe  same  smooth  answer  to  all  in- 
quiries :  one  heavy  gale  alter  another  had  so  tried 
the  ship  that  her  seams  had  opened,  and  let  in  more 
water  than  all  the  exertions  of  tbo  crew  and  passen- 
gers could  discharge ;  at  last,  tbe^  had  taken  to  tbe 
boats ;  the  lone-bcMt  had  been  picked  up :  the  cut- 
ter hod  never  been  heard  of  since. 

They  nearly  all  asked  after  the  ship's  log- 

"  I  nave  cot  it  safe  at  home,"  said  be.  It  was  in 
his  pocket  all  the  time. 

Some  asked  liiin  where  the  other  survivors  were. 
He  told  them  live  had  shipped  on  board  the  Maria, 
and  three  were  with  him  at  Poplar,  one  disabled  by 
the  hardships  they  had  all  endured. 

One  or  two  complained  angrily  of  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
absence  at  such  a  time. 

"Well,  good  centlemen,"  said>Wylie,  "I'll  tell 
j-e.  Mr.  Wardlaw's  sweetheart  was  aboard  the 
ship.  He  is  a'moet  broken-hearted.  He  vallied 
her  more  than  all  the  gold,  that  you  may  take  your 

This  stroke,  coming  from  arou^  fellow  in  a  pea- 
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jacket,  nbo  looked  as  simple  as  he  was  cunning, 
silenced  romonstrnnce,  and  vent  tn  to  disarm  feu»- 
picion ;  and  no  plvaaed  Michtet  Fenfold,  that  lie 
said,  "Mr,  Wf lie, you  are  inturestod  in  this  bu^- 
Qess,  would  you  mind  going  to  Mr.  Wardlan's 
house,  and  askinj;  what  ne  are  to  do  next?  I'll 
give  you  his  address,  and  a  line,  l^f^ing  him  to 
moke  An  eifort  and  see  you.  Bniineis  la  the  heart's 
be«t  ointment  Eh,  dear  Mr.  Wylie,  I  have  known 
grief  too ;  and  I  think  1  sbotdd  have  gone  mad  when 
the;  sent  my  poor  son  away,  but  for  business,  08pc- 
ciafiv  the  sumdiing-up  of  long  columns,  &e." 

Wylie  called  at  the  house  m  Russell  Sijuarc,  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Wardlaw. 

The  servant  shook  his  head.  "You  can't  see 
him  ;  he  is  very  ill." 

"Very  ill,"  said  Wylie.  "I'm  sorry  for  that. 
Well,  but  I  sha'n't  make  him  anjr  worse;  and  Mr. 
Penfold  says  I  must  see  bim.  It  is  very  particular, 
I  tell  you.  He  won't  thank  you  for  refusing  me, 
when  he  comes  to  hear  of  it." 

He  said  this  very  seriously ;  and  the  servant, 
after  a  short  bceitatiou,  begged  him  to  sit  down  in 
tbc  passage  a  moment.  lie  then  went  into  the  din- 
ing-room, and  shortly  r«^peared,  holdiiiK  the  door 
open.     Out  came,  not  Wardlaw  junior,  but  Ward- 

"My  son  is  in  no  condition  to  receive  you,"  said 
he,  gravelyj  "but  I  am  at  j'out  service.  What  is 
your  business  ?  " 

-  Wylic  was  taken  off  his  guard,  and  stammered 
out  something  about  ths  Shannon. 

"  The  Sh.innon !  What  have  you  to  do  with 
her?     You  belonged  to  the  Proserpine." 

"  Ay,  air ;  but  fbad  his  orders  to  ship  forty  chesta 
of  lead   and  smelted  copper  on  board  the   Shan- 

°"'Well  ?  - 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "  Mr.  Wardlaw  was 
particular  about  them,  and  I  feel  reepontible  like, 
Laving  shipped  them  aboard  another  vessel." 

"  Have  you  not  the  captain's  receipt?  " 

"Tliat  1  have,  sir,  St  home.  But  you  could  hard- 
ly read  it  Ibr  salt  water." 

"  Well,"  said  Wardlaw  senior,  "  I  will  direct  our 
agent  at  Liverpool  to  look  after  them,  and  send 
them  up  at  once  to  my  cellars  in  Fenchurch  Street. 
Forty  chests  of  lead  and  copper,  I  think  you  said." 
And  he  took  a  noto  of  this  directly.  Wylie  was 
not  a  little  diseomGted  at  this  unexpected  turn 
things  had  taken ;  but  be  held  his  tongue  now,  for 
fear  of  making  bad  worse.  Wardlaw  senior  went 
on  to  say  that  he  should  have  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ftrat  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  bis  old  age 
and  fuliog  health. 

This  announcement  made  Wylio  perspire  with 
anxiety,  and  his  three  thousand  pounds  seemed  to 
melt  away  from  him- 

"But  never  mind,"  said  old  Wardlaw;  "I  am 
very  glad  you  came.  In  fact,  ^ou  are  the  very  man 
I  wanted  to  see.  My  poor  aSictod  friend  has  asked 
alter  you  several  umes.  BegoodenoughtofoUowme." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  and  there- 
sat  the  tad  father  jn  all  the  quiet  dignity  of  calm, 
unfathomable  sorrow. 

Another  gentleman  stood  upon  the  rug  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  w^tins  for  Mr.  Wardlaw ;  this  was 
the  family  physician,  who  had  just  come  down  from 
Arthur's  bedroom,  and  bad  entered  by  another 
door  tbrough  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  Wardlaw,  anxiously,  "  what 
is  your  report?" 


"  Not  so  good  as  I  could  wish ;  but  nothing  to  a- 
eite  immediate  alarm.  Overtaxed  brMB,  mi ;  wak- 
ened and  unable  to  snpport  tiae  calaiuity.  EoV' 
ever,  wo  have  reduced  the  fever;  theevmptaiBd' 
delirium  have  been  checked,  and  I  thuik  weibiD 
escape  brwn  fever  if  he  is  kept  quiet.  I  could  nK 
have  said  as  much  this  morning." 

The  doctor  then  took  fab  leave,  with  a  piMniK  lo 
call  next  morning;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gov. 
Wardlaw  turned  to  General  Rolleston,  and  uid. 
"  Here  u  Wylio,  rar.  Come  fi>rward,  my  man.  ml 
speak  to  the  General.  He  wants  to  know  if  toe 
can  point  out  to  him  on  the  chart  Uie  very  ^ 
where  the  Proserpine  was  lost?" 

"  Well,  sir,-  sud  Wyho,  "  I  think  I  coukL" 

The  great  chart  of  the  Pacific  was  then  iprcu) 
out  u^n  the  table,  and  rarely  has  a  chart  h(xa  ti- 
amined  as  this  was,  with  the  bleeding  heart  ai  w^ 
as  the  striuning  eye. 

The  Tou?b  sailor  became  an  oracle  ;  the  othen 
hung  upon  his  words,  and  followed  his  brown  fin^ 
on  toe  chart  with  fearl'ul  interest 

"  Ye  sec,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  old  arr- 
chant,  for  there  was  something  on  his  mind  tbii 
made  bim  avoid  speaking  directly  to  General  Bul- 
leston,  "  When  we  came  out  of  Sydney,  the  winJ 
being  south  and  by  west,  Hudson  tooli  the  north- 
erly course,  instead  of  running  through  Cook't 
Straits.  The  weather  freshened  frora  the  nnr 
quarter,  so  that,  with  -  one  thing  and  anotber,  by 
when  we  were  a  month  out,  sba  was  five  himdrad 
miles  or  so  nor'srd  of  her  tnie  course.  But  tfaai 
wasn't  all;  when  the  leak  gained  on  us,  Hndno 
ran  the  ship  three  hundred  miles  by  my  reckoning 
to  the  noreast;  and,  I  remmd>er,  the  day  befbre 
she  foundered,  he  told  me  she  was  in  latitude  fbrtj, 
and  Easter  Island  bearing  due  north." 

"  Here  is  the  spot,  then,"  said  General  ItolleitoB, 
and  placed  his  flneer  on  the  spot 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  addressing  tiie  mercbaal: 
"but  she  ran  about  eighty-five  miles  after  thit,m 
a  northerly  course  —  no  —  wind  on  her  starboaid 
[|uarUr,  —  and  being  deep  in  the  water,  she  'd  luia 
lee  way,  —  say  eightj-two  miles,  nor'eost  by  east* 

The  General  took  eighty-two  miles  off  the  tetk, 
with  a  pur  of  dividers,  and  set  oat  that  distance  m 
the  chart  He  held  the  inkmment  fised  on  tte 
point  thus  obUuned. 

Wylio  eyed  the  n 
sideration,  nodded  his  head. 

"  There,  or  thereaboats,"  he  said,  in  a  low ' 
and  looking  at  the  merchant 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  ti 
the  speck  pricked  on  the  map,  as  if  it  were  the  wt- 
ters  covering  the  Proserpine. . 

'■  Now,  sir,"  said  Rolleston,  "  trace  the  coonerf 
the  boats  " ;  aild  he  handed  Wylie  a  pcnciL 

The  sailor  slowly  averted  his  head,  but  etrvUM 
out  his  hand  and  took  it,  and  traced  two  lines,  iIm 
one  short  and  straight,  running  nearly  nortbesit 
"  That 's  the  way  the  cutter  beaded  when  we  W 
her  in  the  night" 

The  otherline  ran  parallel  to  the  first  for  halfv 
inch,  then  taming,  bent  backwards,  and  ran  dw 

"This  was  our  course,"  said  Wylie. 

General  Rolleston  looked  up,  and  said,  "Why 
did  you  desert  the  cutWr?" 

The  mate  looked  at  old  Wardlaw,  and,  afie- 
some  hesitation,  replied,  "After  we  lost  sicbt  o( 
her,  the  men  with  me  declared  th^  we  coaU  bM 
reach  either  Juan  Fernandez  or  Valparaiso  wiA 
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OUT  ttock  of  proniioiiB,  and  uiusted  en  atsading 
for  the  sea-track  of  Aostniluui  linen  betmen  the 
Horn  and  Sydney.' 

This  explaaation  was  Teccired  in  dead  ailencc 
WjLie  fidgeted,  and  hii  eye  wandered  round  the 

General  Kollerton  applied  hia  compasses  to  Uie 
ohui.  "  I  find  that  toe  Proeerpine  was  not  one 
thoimnd  mile*  irom  Eaater  Island.-  Why  did  you 
not  m^e  for  that  land  ?  " 

"  We  bed  no  charts,  sir,"  said  Wylie  to  the 
cfaaot,  "  and  I  'm  no  navigator." 

"I  see  no  land  laid  do<ni  hereaway,  northeast  of 
tlie  spot  where  the  ship  went  down. 

"No,"   replied   WyUe,   "that's   what 
nid  when  they  oiade  me  "bout  ship." 

'  Then  why  (Hd  you  lead  the  way  noKheaat  at 
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all? 

"I'm  DO  naTi^itor,"  answered  the  man,  sullenly. 

He  tlicQ  sutUenly  stuumered  out,  "Ask  my 
men  what  ice  want  through.  Why,  sir  (to  Ward- 
Iaw),  1  can  hanUy  believe  that  I  am  alive,  and  sit 
here  talking  to  yon  about  thia  cursed  bueiaess.  And 
nobody  offeis  me  a  drop  of  anydiing." 

Wardlaw  poured  him  out  a  tumbler  of  wine. 
Hia  brown  hand  tremUed  a  littie,  and  he  gulped 
(he  wine  down  Lke  water. 

General  Bullealon  gave  Mr.  Wardlaw  a  look,  and 
Wylie  was  dismissed.     He  slouched  down  the  street 
all  in  a  cold  penpiration ;  but  still  clinging 
three  thousand  pounds,  thongh  small  was  m 
hope  of  ever  sedng-  it. 

When  he  was  gone  GieDeral  Bolkston  paced  that 
lai^  and  gloomy  room  in  sileDCC  Wamiaw  eyed 
him  with  the  greatest  interest,  but  avinded  speaking 
to  him.  At  ^t  he  stopped  short,  and  stood  erect, 
as  veterans  halt,  and  pointed  down  at  the  chore 

"  1  '11  start  at  once  for  that  spot,"  said  he.  "  I  'U 
go  in  the  next  ship  boond  to  Valparaiso ;  there  I  '11 
charter  a  small  vessel,  and  ransack  those  waters  for 
seme  trace  atmy_  poor  lost  girL" 

"  Can  rou  think  of  no  hetter  way  than  that?" 
said  ohl  Wardlaw,  gently,  and  with  a  slight  tone  of 

"  No,  —  not  at  dus  moment.  O  yes,  by  the  by, 
the  Grcvhound  and  Dreadnought  ace  goin^  put  to 
■orrej  the  tslonds  of  the  Pacific.  1  have  interest 
enoiif-h  to  get  a  berth  in  the  Greyhound," 

"  What  I  go  in  a  Government  ship  I  under  the 
orders  of  a  man,^mde^  the  orden  of  another  man, 
under  the  orders  of  a  Board.  Why,  if  yQu  beard  our 
poor  giri  waa  aUve  upon  a  rock,  the  Dieadnonght 
would  be  sore  to  run  up  a  bunch  of  red-tape  to  the 
ibre  that  moment  to  recall  the  Greyhound,  and  the 
Greyhound  would  go  back.  No,"  said  he,  riaine  sud- 
denly, and  conthinUng  the  General,  and  with  the 
oolor  mounting  for  once  in  his  sallow  face,  "You 
■ail  in  no  bottom  but  one  freighted  by.  Wardlaw  and 
Son,  and  the  captain  shall  he  under  no  otders  but 


her  well,  and  you  shall  go  out 
than  a  week.     I  give  yon  my  hand  on  that." 

Tbey  gri«p«d  hands. 

But  this  suddcji  warmth  and  tendeme»  coming 
from  a  man  habitually  cold,  overpowered  the  stout 
Gener^  "  What,  rir,"  he  fidtered ;  "  your  own  son 
lies  Id  danger,  yet  your  heart  goes  so  with  me  — 
■ocb  goodness  —  it  is  too  much  for  me." 

"  No)  no,"  fiillered  the  merchant,  affected  in  hie 
tom ;  "  it  is  nothbg-  Xour  poor  girl  was  cwning 
bnae  la  that  cursed  ship  to  many  my  son.    Yes, 


he  lies  ill  for  love  of  her ;  God  help  him  and  me 
too;  but  you  most  of  all.  Doot,  General;  don't! 
We  have  got  work  to  do ;  we  must  be  brave,  air ; 
brave  I  say,  and  compose  onrselves.  Ah,  my  friend, 
you  and  I  are  of  one  age ;  and  this  is  a  heavy  blow 
for  ua  :  and  we  are  friends  no  more  ;  it  has  made  us 
brothers :  she  was  to  bo  my  child  as  well  as  yours ; 
well,  now  the  it  my  child,  and  our  hearts  they  bleed 
together."  At  this,  the  truth  mast  be  told,  the  two 
stont  old  men  embraced  ona  another  like  two  wo- 
men, and  cried  together  a  little. 

But  that  was  soon  over  with  such  men  as  these. 
They  sat  tn^edier  and  plunged  into  the  detuls  of 
the  expedition,  and  tlMy  Ulked  themsdvee  into 

In  a  week  the  Springbdc  steamed  down  the 
Channel  on  an  errand  inured  by  love,  not  reason ; 
to  cross  one  mighty  ocean,  and  grope  for  a  lost 
daughter  in  another. 


CHAPTEK   XIX. 

Wb  return  to  the  cnttar,  and  her  living  freight 

After  an  anxious,  but  brief  consoHatioti,  it  was 
agreed  that  their  best  cbanoe  was  to  tiaverae  as 
many  miles  of  water  as  possible,  while  the  wind  was 
fair ;  by  this  means  they  would  increase  their  small 
chance  of  being  picked  up,  and  also  of  falling  in 
with  land,  and  would,  at  all  events,  nil  into  a  love- 
ly climate,  where  intense  cold  waa  unknown,  and 
gales  of  wind  uncommon. 

Mr.  Hazel  advised  them  to  choose  a  skipper,  and 
gire  him  abeolote  power,  especially  over  the  pro- 
visions. They  anented  to  this.  He  then  recom- 
mended Cooper  for  that  post  Bat  they  had  not  fath- 
omed the  sterling  virtues  of  that  tacitnm  seaman  ; 
)  they  offered  tM  command  to  Welch,  instead. 

"Mo  put  myself  over  Sam  Cooper!"  said  ha; 

not  likely." 


»  were  Prince,  Benner,  a 


Then  thur  choice  i 
The  other  sailors'  i 
Mackintosh. 

Mr.  Uazd  urged  Morgan  to  put  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers on  short  allowance  at  once,  vis.  two  ms- 
cuits  a  day,  and  fonr  table-apoonsfhl  of  water :  but 
Moisan  was  a  common  sailor ;  he  conld  not  see 
dcany  very  far  ahead ;  and,  moreover,  his  own  ap- 
petite counteracted  this  advice  ;  be  dealt  out  a 
ponnd  of  biscuit  and  an  ounce  of  ham  to  each  per- 
son, night  and  morning,  and  a  pint  of  water  in 
course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Hazel  declined  his  share  of  the  ham,  and 
begged  Miss  BoUeston  so  cameU:lj,'not  to  tmich  it, 
that  she  yielded  a  sJlent  compliance. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sadors  were  all  in  good 

irits,  though  the  provisions  were  now  very  low. 
They  even  sang,  and  spun  yams.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  beau^  of  the  weather. 

On  the  fiJUi  day  Moivan  announced  that  he 
could  only  serve  out  one  biscuit  per  day :  and  this 
sudden    decline   caused  some    diaaatdaSLction   and 

Next  day,  the  water  ran  so  low,  that  only  a  tea- 
^Monfiil  was  served  out  night  and  morning. 

There  were  murmurs  and  forebodings. 

In  all  liCBvy  trials  and  extremities  some  man  or 

other  raveals  great  quahties,  that  were   latent   in 

"      ay,  hidden  from. himself.     And  this  general  ob- 

ttion  was  verified  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it 

had  been  in  the  Indian  mutmy,  and  many  other 

—     Hazel  came  out 


EVEET  SATUBDAT. 


He  eDCOttraced  the  men,  out  of  hia  mnltiftrious 
■torea  of  Inarning.  He  reUted  at  length  itopea  of 
wrecks  and  ■ufferingB  at  Ba&;  vbich,  though  tliey 
h&d  long  been  in  pnnt,  were  most  of  Uiem  new  to 
these  poor  fellows.  He  told  them,  among  the  rett, 
what  the  men  of  the  Bons  Dea,  wat«ricg^d  at  sea, 


them  Bome  details  of  die  Wager,  the  Grotvenor, 
the  Corbin,  the  Uedtuu ;  but,  above  all,  a  moat 
minute  account  of  the  Bounty,  and  Bligh's  wonder- 
ful voyage  in  an  open  boa^  short  of  provisions. 
He  moralized  on  thia,  and  showed  bia  fellow-suf- 
feren  it  via  discipline  and  selfdenial  from  the  first, 
that  had  enaUed  thoee  hungrjr  apectree  to  survive, 
and  to  traverse  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles 
of  water,  in  thoee  very  seas ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
hunger,  thirst,  disease,  and  rough  weather. 

By  these  means  be  diverted  thmr  minda  in  aome 
degree  &om  their  own  calamity,  and  taught  them 
the  lesson  they  moat  needed. 

The  poor  mUows  listened  with  more  interest  than 
you  could  have  thought  poaaible  under  the  preaaure 
of  bodilv  distress.  Ana  Helen  Bollerton'a  hazel 
eye  dwelled  on  the  narrator  with  uneeaainK  wonder. 

Yes,  learning  and  fortitude,  strengthened  b^  those 
great  examples  kaming  tomisheA,  maintained  a 
superiority,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific ;  and 
not  the  rough  gallon  only,  but  the  lady,  who  had 
rejected  and  scorned  his  love,  hunc  upon  the  brave 
■^dent's  wtmls :  she  waa  compellaa  to  look  up,  with 
wonder,  to  the  man  she  bad  hat«d  aitd  despised  in 
her  hours  of  ease. 

On  tfao  nxth  day  the  provimona  failed  eotirelf . 
Not  a  crast  of  bread :  not  a  drop  of  water. 

At  4  p.  X.  sOTKsl  fiyins-fiih,  driven  into  the  air 
by  the  dolphina  and  catr&b,  fdl  inic  the  sea  again 
near  the  boat,  and  one  alnick  the  aul  aharply,  and 
fell  into  the  bo^    It  was  dinded,  and  devoured 


The  next  morning  the  wind  fell,  and,  by  noon, 
tlie  ocean  became  like  glaaa. 

The  horroia  of  a  storm  have  been  often  painted ; 
but  who  haa  described,  or  can  describe,  the  horrors 
of  a  calm,  to  a  boat-load  of  hungry,  thirs^  crea- 
tnres,  whose  only  chances  of  aalvaUon  or  relief  are 
wind  and  rain  f 

The  beautiful,  remonelese  aky  waa  one  vault  of 
purple,  with  a  great  flaming  jewel  in  the  centre, 
whose  vertical  rays  struck,  and  parched,  and 
acorchcd  the  living  snfferers ;  and  blistered  and 
baked  the  boat  ilaw,  so  that  it  hurt  their  hot  hands 
to  touch  it :  the  beaudful,  remoneless  ocean  was 
one  sheet  of  glass,  that  glared  in  their  blood-sbot 
eyes,  and  reflected  the  mtolerable  heat  of  heaven 
upon  these  poor  wretches,  who  were  gnawed  to 
death  with  hunger;  and  their  raging  thirat  waa 
fiercer  atill. 

Towards  aflernoon  of  the  eighth  day.  Mackin- 
tosh dipped  a  vessel  in  tbe  sea,  with  the  manifest 
intention  of  drinking  the  salt  water. 

"  Stop  him  1  "  cned  Hazel,  in  great  agitation ; 
and  the  otliera  seized  him,  and  overpowered  him : 
he  cursed  them  with  such  horrible  curses,  that  Mias 
Bolleston  put  her  finders  in  her  ears,  and  shuddered 
from  bead  to  foot.  £ven  this  waa  new  to  her,  to 
hear  foul  language. 

A  calm  voice  rose  in  the  midat,  and  aaid :  "  Let 
u»pray." 

There  waa  a  dead  ailence,  and  ULr.  Haxel  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  loud  and  fervently ;  and,  while 
be  prayed,  the  furiooa  cries  subsided  for  a  while, 


and  deep  g^roana  only  were  heard.     He  prayed  for 
food,  for  rain,  for  wind,  for  Patience. 

The  men  were  not  ao  far  gone  but  they  could 
juat  manage  to  aav  "  Amen." 

He  rose  from  his  knees,  and  gathered  the  pale 
faces  of  the  men  together  in  one  glance ;  and  saw 
that  intense  expression  of  agony  whicb  phjucal 
pain  can  mould  with  men's  featiufs ;  and  then  he 
str^ned  his  eyes  over  the  brassy  horicon';  but  no 
cloud,  no  veil  of  vapor  waa  vimble. 

^  Wiit«r,  wotn-  cTCTTwherv,  but  sot  ■  drop  lo  drint." 

'*  We  must  bo  mad,"  he  cried,  *'  to  die  of  Ihiist, 
with  all  this  water  round  us.* 

His  invention  being  stimulated  by  thia  idea,  and 
hia  own  dire  need,  he  eagerly  scanned  everything 
in  the  boat,  and  his  eyes  soon  lighted  on  two  objects 
disconnected  in  themselves,  but  it  struck  him  he 
could  use  tiicm  in  combination.  These  were  a  com- 
mon glass  bottle,  and  Misa  BoUeston's  life-preserv- 
ing jacket,  that  served  her  for  a  couch.  He  drew 
this  garment  over  his  kneea,  and  conudered  it  at- 
tentively ;  then  tmtwisted  the  brass  noiale  throng 
which  tha  jacket  waa  inflated,  and  so  left  a  tube, 
some  nine  inches  in  length,  hanging  down  from  the 
neck  of  the  garment- 
He  now  am>Ued  bis  Weath  to  the  tube,  and  the 
jacket  swelling  rapidly  proved  that  the  whole  re- 
ceptacle was  aii^got. 

He  then  allov^  the  air  to  escape.  Next,  he 
took  the  bottle  and  filled  it  with  water  from  the 
sea;  then  he  inserted,  with  aome  difficult^-,  and 
great  care,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  the  onfice  (rf* 
uie  tube :  thia  done,  he  detached  the  wire  of  tbe 
brass  nozzle,  and  whipped  the  tube  firmly  ronnd  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 
"  Now,  light  a  fire,"  he  cried ;  "no  matter  what  it 

The  fore  thwart  was  chopped  up,  and  a  fire  soon 
spluttered  and  sparkled,  for  ten  eager  hands  were 
feeding  it :  tiie  bottle  was  then  suspended  over  it, 
and,  in  due  course,  the  salt-water  boiled  and  threw 
off  vapor,  and  the  belly  of  the  jacket  began  to 
heave  and  stir.  Hazel  then  threw  cold  water  upon 
the  oat^e,  to  keep  it  cool,  and,  while  the  men  ea- 
gerly walchel  the  bubbling  bottle  and  swelling  bag, 
his  spirits  rose,  and  he  took  occasion  to  explain  that 
what  was  now  eoing  on  under  their  eyes  waa,  after 
all,  only  one  of^the  great  processes  of  Nature,  done 
upon  a  small  scale.  "  Toecbads,"  said  he,  "are 
but  vapors  drawn  from  the  sea,  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  these  clouds  are  oomposed  or  fresh  water,  and 
BO  the  steam  we  are  now  arisii^  from  salt-water  will 
be  fresh.  We  can't  make  whiskey,  or  brew  beer, 
lads  i  but.  thank  Heaven,  we  can  brew  water ;  and 
it  is  worth  all  other  liquors  ten  times  told." 

A  wild  "  Hurrah  ! "  greeted  these  worda 

But  every  novel  experiment  seema  doomed  t« 
fail,  or  meet  with  some  disaster.  The  water  in  the 
bottle  had  been  reduced  too  low,  by  vaporinn,  and 
the  bottle  burst  suddenly,  with  a  loud  report.  That 
report  was  followed  by  a  piteous  wail. 

Hazel  turned  pale  at  this  fatal  blow :  but,  recov- 
ering himself,  he  said,  "  That  is  unfortunate ;  but  it 
was  a  good  servant  while  it  lasted  :  give  me  the 
baler ;  and,  Miss  Bolleston,  can  yon  lend  me  a 
thimble  ?  " 

Tbe  tube  of  the  life-preserver  was  held  over  the 
baler,  and  out  trickled  a  amall  tuiantitv  of  pure 
water,  two  thimbleafiil  ajnece.  Lven  tliat,  as  it 
paased  ever  their  swelling  tongues  and  parched 
swallows,  was  a  heavenly  relief:  but,  alaa,  the  sup- 
ply was  then  exhausted. 


FOUL  PLAY. 


Next  (Uy  bnnger  seemed  uppermoat,  ami  the  men 
gnawed  and  chewed  their  tobacco-pouches  :  and 
two  cam,  that  had  been  .dreeecd  with  the  hair  on, 
were  divided  for  food. 

None  ira»  given  to  Mr.  Hazel  or  Misa  Bolleston ; 
and  this,  to  do  the  poor  creatnret  justice,  was  the 
Srat  iottance  of  injiutice  or  partiauty  the  sailors 
had  shown. 

The  lad}-,  though  toracnted  with  hunger,  was 
more  magnitniuious ;  she  offered  to  divide  the  con- 
tenta  of  her  little  medicine  chest ;  «nd  the  globules 
were  all  devoureil  in  a  moment 

And  now  tlioir  tortures  were  aggravated  by  the 
sight  of  abundance.  They  drifted  over  coral  rochs, 
at  a  considerable  depth,  but  the  water  wa»  to  es- 
qnisitelf  clear  that  they  saw  five  fathoms  down. 
^ey  diMemed  small  fish  drilUng  over  the  bottom ; 
they  looked  like  a  driving  cloud,  so  vast  was  their 
number;  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  a 
scurry  smong  them,  and  porpoises  and  dog-fish 
broke  in  and  feasted  on  them .  All  this  they  saw, 
yet  could  not  catch  one  of  thoM  billions  for  their 
tivei.    Thus  they  were  tantalized  aa  well  as  starved. 

The  next  day  was  like  the  last,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  lufferers  could  no  longer  endure  thar 
torments  in  silence. 

The  lady  moaned  constantly  :  the  sailors  groaned, 
lamented,  and  cursed. 

Tlie  sun  baked  and  blistered,   and  the  water 

The  sails  being  useless,  the  s^lots  rigged  them  as 
an  awning,  and  salt-water  was  constantly  thrown 

Mr.  llazel  took  a  baler  and  drenched  his  own 
clothes  and  Ikliss  Rolleston's  upon  their  bodies. 
This  relieved  the  hell  of  thirst  in  some  degree  ;  but 
the  sailors  could  not  be  penuaded  to  practise  it. 

In  the  afternoon  (Lizcl  took  Miss  KoUeston's 
Bible  from  her  wasted  hands,  and  read  aloud  the 
forty-second  Psalm. 

When  he  hail  done,  one  of  the  sailors  asked  him 
to  pass  the  Bible  forward.      He   did   so ;   and   in 
ball  an  hour  the  leaves  w( 
vellum   binding   had    been 

He  looked  pileonsly  at  the  leaves,  and  aAcr  a 
while,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  silently. 

ITe  rose,  and,  with  Miss  Rolleston's  consent, 
offered  the  men  the  leaves  as  well.  "  It  is  the 
Bread  of  Life  for  men's  souls,  not  their  bodiiv," 
naid  he.  "  But  God  is  mert'iful ;  I  think  he  will 
ftiiw*e  J'ou ;  for  your  need  is  bitter." 

Cooper  replied  that  the  bindinj;  was  man's,  but 
the  page)  were  God's ;  and,  cither  for  this  or  an- 
other more  obvious  reason,  the  leaves  were  declined 
for  fooil. 

All  that  aflernoon  Hazel  was  making  a  sort  of 
rough  spoon  out  of  a  fragment  of  wood. 

Tie  night  that  followed  was  darker  than  usual, 
and,  about  midnight,  a  hand  was  laid  on  Helen 
BoUestoii's  shoulder,  and  a  voice  whispered,  "  Hush  I 
sav  nothing.     1  have  got  something  for  you." 

"At  the  same  time,  somcthinn;  sweet  and  delicious- 
ly  fragrant,  was  put  to  her  lips ;  she  opened  her 
mouth,  and  received  a  spoonful  of  marmalade. 
Never  did  niarnialnde  taste  like  that  before.  It  dis- 
solved itself  like  Ambnnia  over  her  palate,  and  even 
reUeved  her  jiarfhed  throat  in  some  slight  degree 
by  the  saliva -it  excited. 
'  Nature   could   not   bi 

hateviT  he  gave-     But 

"  O,  lion  base  I  am,"  s^d  she,  and  wept. 
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"  Vfhy,  it  ia  your  own,"  said  be,  soothingly ;  "  I 
took  it  out  of  your  cabin  e.ipressly  for  you." 

"  At  least,  obline  me  by  eating  some  yourself,  Mr," 
said  Helen, "  or  (with  a  sudden  burst)  I  will  die  en 
I  touch  another  morsel." 

"  I  feel  the  threat,  Miss  Ttolleston ',  but  I  do  not 
need  it,  for  I  am  very,  very  hungry.  But  no;  if  / 
take  any,  I  must  divide  it  all  witn  Ihtm.  But  if  yon 
will  help  me  unrip  the  jacket,  I  will  suck  the  insid« 

Helen  gazed  at  him,  and  wondered  at  the  man, 
and  at  the  strange  love  which  had  so  bitterly  offend- 
ed her,  when  she  wa^surroimded  by  comforts  j  but 
DOW  it  extorted  her  respect. 

They  unripped  the  jacket,  and  found  some  mois- 
ture left.  They  sucked  it,  and  it  was  a  wondeiAil, 
anjncredible  relief  to  their  parched  gullets. 

as  a  fearfiit  one.    Not  a  cloud  in 


the  sky  U 


IT  tortured 


beat  on  the  poor  vrretchee, 
into  madness  with  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  body  of  man,  in  this  dire  extremity,  can  suf- 
fer internal  agony  as  acute  as  any  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  its  surface  by  the  knife ;  and  the  cries,  the 
screams,  the  groans,  the  prayers,  the  cunea,  inter- 
mingled, that  issued  from  the  boat,  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  cries  of  men  horribly  wounded 
in  battle,  or  writhing  under  some  terrible  operation 
in  hospitals. 

O,  It  was  terrible  and  piteous  to  see  and  hear 
the  boat-load  of  ghastly  victims,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  wild-beast  eyes,  go  groaning,  cursing,  and 
shrieking  loud,  upon  that  fair  glassy  sea,  bebw  that 
purple  vault  and  glorious  sun. 

Towards  afternoon,  the  sailors  got  together,  (br- 
ward,  and  left  Hazel  and  Min  RoUevton  alone  in 
the  stem.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her  confidentially.  He  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  said,  "Miss  Roilcaton,  I  wish  to  consult  yon. 
Ant  1  Justified  in  secreting  the  marmalade  any 
longer  ?     There  is  nearly  a  .•poonful  apiece." 

"No,"  said  Helen,  "divide  it  amongst  them  all. 
O,  if  I  had  only  a  woman  beside  me,  to  pray  with, 
and  cry  with,  and  die  with :  for  die  we  must 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  s^d  Hazel,  faintiy, 
but  with  a  cool  fortitude  ail  his  own.     "  Experience 

5 roves  that  the  human  body  can  subsist  a  pro- 
igious  time  on  very  little  food:  and  saturating  the 
clothes  with  water  is,  I  know,  the  best  way  to  allay 
tliirst  And  women,  thank  Heaven,  last  longer  than 
men.  under  privations." 

"I  shall  not  last  long,  sir,"  said  Helen.    "Look 
at  their  eyes." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  I  mean  that  those  men  there  ar6  going  to  lull 


CHAPTER   XX. 
Hazel  thought  her  reason  was  going;  and,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  the  men's  eyes,  it  was  hers  he 
examined.     But  no ;  the  sweet  cheek  was   white. 


"Don't  look  at  me,"  said  she,  iiulelly ;  "  but  take 
n  opportunity  and  look  at  ihem.     They  mean  to 

Hazel  looked  furtively  round ;  and,  being  eidigbt- 


:^ 


s^ 
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eneJ  in  part  by  tbe  woman's  intelligence,  he  ob- 
served tbat  some  of  tbe  men  were  actually  claring 
at  bimselT  and  Helen  RolleBton,  in  a  dreadful  way. 
There  was  a  remarkable  change  in  their  eyes  since 
he  Icioted  last  Tbe  pupils  seemed  diminished,  the 
whites  enlarged  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  eharacteristica 
of  humanity  bad,  somehow,  died  out  of  tbose  blood- 
cliotorba,  and  the  noiiiial  alone  sbonc  in  them  now; 
tie  wild  beast,  driven  desperate  by  hun{^r. , 

What  iie  saw,  coupled  with  Helen's  positive  inter- 
iiretation  of  it,  was  truly' sickening. 

These  men  were  six,  and  he  but  one.  The^  had 
all  cla^p-bnives ;  and  he  bad  »nly  an  old  penknife 
that  would  be  sure  to  double  up,  or  break  off,  if  a 
blow  were  dealt  with  it. 

He  asked  himself,  in  utter  terror,  what  on  earth 
be  should  do. 

Tbe  fiist  thin^  sccnied  to  be  to  join  the  men,  and 
learn  their  minus :  it  might  also  be  as  well  t^i  pre- 
vent this  secret  conference  from  going  further. 

He  went  forward  boldly,  though  sick  at  heart, 
and  said,  "  Well,  my  lads,  what  is  it  ?  " 

The  men  were  silent  directly,  and  looked  sullenly 
down,  avoidinp  bis  eye ;  yet  not  ashamed. 

In  a  situation  so  terrible,  the  senses  are  ebarp- 
ened ;  and  Haitel  dissected,  in  bis  mind,  this  sinister 
look,  and  saw  that  Morgan,  Prince,  and  Mackintosh 
were  hostile  to  him. 

But  Welch  and  Cooper  he  hoped  were  still 
friendly. 

"  Sir,"  said  Fonner,  civilly  but  doggedly,  "we 
are  come  to  this  now,  that  one  must  aie,  for  the 
others  to  live :  and  the  greater  part  of  ua  are  for 


"  It  is  fair,"  said  Cooper,  with  a  terrible  doggcd- 
nesx.    "  But  it  is  hard,"  be  added. 

"  Harder  that  seven  should  die  for  one,"  said 
Mackintosh.    "  No,  no;  one  must  die  for  tbe  seven." 

Hazel  represented,  with  all  the  force  language 
possesses,  tbat  what  they  meditated  was  a  crime, 
the  fatal  result  of  which  was  known  by  experience. 

But  they  heard  in  ominous  silence. 

Hazel  weot  back  to  Helen  liollcston,  and  sat 
down  right  before  her. 

"  WcU ! "  said  sbe,  with  supernatural  calmness. 

"  You  were  mistaken,"  saia  he. 

*'  Then  why  have  you  placed  yourself  between 
them  and  me.  No,  no ;  their  eyes  have  told  me 
they  have  singled  mc  out.  But  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? We  poor  creatures  are  all  to  die;  and  that 
one  is  tbe  happiest  tbat  dies  first,  and  dies  unstained 
by  such  a  crime.     /  heard  every  word  you  said,  sir." 

Hazel  cast  a  piteous  look  on  her,  and,  finding  be 
could  no  longer  deceive  her  as  to  their  danger,  and 
being  weakened  by  famine,  fell  to  tremblmg  and 

HoTcn  Itolleston  looked  at  bim  with  calm  and 
gentle  pity.  For  a  moment,  the  patient  fortitude 
of  a  woman  made  ber  a  brave  man's  superior. 

Night  came,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Hazel  claimeil 
two  portions  of  the  i^m ;  one  lor  himself  and  one 
for  Sliss  Rotlcston. 

He  then  returned  afl,  and  took  the  helm.  He 
loosened  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  unship  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  use  it  as  a  weapon. 

The  men  huddled  together  forward ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  ace  that  the  boat  was  now  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps. 

Hazel  sat  quaking,  with  his  band  on  tlie  helm, 
fearing  an  attack  every  moment 


Both  he  and  Helen  listened  acutely,  and,  ahoK  : 
throe  o'clock  in   the  morning,  a  new  incideDt  m 
curred,  of  a  terrible  naturei 

Mackintosh  was  heard  to  say, "  Serre  ant  tbe  niB.  I 
no  allowance,"  and  the  demand  was  instantly  oom-  I 
plied  with  by  Morgan. 

Then  Bazol  touched  Miss  Bolleston  on  tiie  ihonl-  j 
der,  and  insisted  on  her  taking  half  what  was 
of  the  marmalade,  and  be  took  tiie  other  half.    Tk 


by  drink  as  well  as  hunger,  ^ould  attack  tJ 

Already  the  liqnor  had  begun  to  tell,  and  wild 
hallos  and  yells,  and  even  fragments  of  ghastly  tongs. 
mingled  with  tiie  groans  of  misery  in  tlie  doomed 
boat.  I 

At  sunrise  there  was  a  great  swell  upon  tbe  wltCT, 
and  sharp  gusta  at  interrds ;  and  on  tbe  horizon,  to 
windward,  might  be  observed  a  black  spot  in  the 
sky,  no  bigger  than  a  fly.  But  none  saw  tbat;  Hi- 
zel's  eye  never  left  tbe  raving  wretches  in  the  fere- 
part  of  tbe  boat;  Cooper  and  Welfh  sat  in  ghaay 
despair  amidships ;  and  tbe  otbcis  were  huddled 
together  forward,  encouraging  each  other  to  a  des- 
perate act. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Helen 
Bolleston  awoke  from  a  brief  dozo,  and  said,  *■  Hr. 
Hazel,  I  baye  had  a  strange  dream.  1  tlreamed 
there  was  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  on  tbe  outside  of 
this  boat" 

While  tbose  strange  words  were  yet  in  her  month, 
three  of  the  sailors  suddenly  rose  up  with  their 
knives  drawn,  and  eyes  full  of  murder,  and  sl^ 
gered  all  as  faft  as  their  enfeebled. bodies  could. 

Hazel  uttored  a  loud  crj-,  "  Welch !  Cooper !  will 
you  see  us  butchered  ?  "  and,  nnsbipp'mg  the  helm, 
rose  to  his  feet. 

Cooper  put  out  bis  arm  to  stop  Mackintosh,  but 
was  too  late.  He  did  atop  Morgan,  however,  and 
said,  "  Come,  none  of  tbat ;  no  foul  play  I  " 

Imtatcd  by  tins  unexpected  resistance,  and  mad- 
dened by  drink,  Morgan  turned  on  Cooper  and 
stabbed  bim ;  he  sank  down  with  a  groan ;  on  this 
Welch  gave  Morgan  a  fearful  gash,  dividing  liia 
jugular,  and  was  stabbed,  in  return,  by  Prince,  but 
not  severely :  these  two  grappled  and  rolled  over 
one  another,  stabbing  and  curing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat;  meantime,  Mackintosh  was  received  by 
Hazel  with  a  point  blank  thrust  in  the  face  from  the 
helm,  that  staggered  him,  though  a  very  powerfiil 
man,  and  drove  him  backwards  against  tbe  mast; 
but,  in  delivering  this  thrust,  Hazel's  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  with  great  violence  on  his  bead  and  arm; 
Mackintosh  recovered  himself,  and  sprang  upon  the 
stern  thwart  with  his  knife  up  and  gleiuning  o»« 
Helen  Bolleston.  Hazel  writhed  round  where  be 
lay,  and  struck  him  desperately  on  the  knee  with 
the  helm.  The  poor  woman  knew  only  how  to  suf- 
fer; sbe  cowered  a  little,  and  put  up  two  feriile 
bands. 

Tbe  knife  descended. 

But  not  upon  chat  cowering  figure. 


ANABCHl'  AND  AUTHORITr. 


(Second  PipfT,) 

Fkom  a  man  without  a  philn^opby  no  one  c 

expect  philoaopbicat  completeness.    Therefore  I  n  . 

confess,  without  shame,  that  in  tryin^r  to  get  •  di*- 

middle,  and  (ur 
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irot^UDg-class,  with  a  riev  of  testing  the  claims  of 
each  ofthesc  classes  to  become  a  centre  of  authoritj, 
I  biled  to  complete  the  old-faahioned  analysis  which 
I  was  attemptinf^,  and  did  not  show  in  these  classes, 
ai  well  as  the  virtuous  mean  ^d  the  excess,  the 
defect  also.  I  do  not  know  that  the  omission  very 
mnch  matters ;  f  till,  as  cleameas  is  the  one  merit 
which  a  plain,  unsystematic  writer,  without  a  phi- 
losoph}',  can  hope  to  have,  and  as  our  notion  of  the 
three  great  English  claMes  ma^  perhaps  be  made 
clearer  if  we  see  their  distinctive  qnalides  in  the 
defect,  M  well  as  in  the  excess  and  in  the  mean,  let 
ns  trj,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  remedy  this 
lion.  It  ii  manifest,  if  the  perfect  and  virtuous 
1  of  that  fine  spirit  which  is  the  distinctive 
ty  of  arlstociacies,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
£lcho  s  chivalrous  style,  and  its  excess  in  Sir  Thom- 
as Bateson's  turn  tor  resistance,  that  its  defect  must 
lie  in  a  spirit  not  bolff  and  high  eoouch,  and  in  an 
excessive  and  pusillanimous  unaptness  (or  resistance. 
If,  again,  the  i>erfect  and  virtuoos  mean  of  that  force 
by  which  our  middle-class  has  done  its  great  works, 
aad  of  that  self-reliance  with  which  it  oonteuiplates 
itself  and  tbem,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  performances 
and  speeches  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  excess  of  that 
fixce  and  that  self-reliance  in  the  perlbrniances  and 
speeches  of  the  Uev.  W.  Cassel,  then  it  is  manifest 
that  their  defect  must  lie  in  a  helpless  inaptitude 
for  the  creat  works  of  the  middle-class,  and  in  a 
T  and  despicable  lack  of  its  self-satisfaction.     To 


quality  ■ 
Elcho's  c 


inlifv  t.1 


growing  and  rising  at  the  present  time,  that  instances 
of  this  defect  cannot  well  be  now  very  common. 
Perhaps  Canning's  Needy  Knife-grinder  (who  is 
dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pained  at  my  taking 
him  for  an  illustration)  may  serve  to. give  us  the 
notion  of  defect  in  tho  essential  quaHty  of  a  woA- 
ing-class;  or  1  might  even  cite  {nince,  though  he 
is  alive  in  the  flesh,  he  is  dead  to  all  heed  orcriti- 
cism)  my  poor  old  poaching  friend,  Zephariah  Diggs, 
who,  between  his  h are-snaring  and  his  gin-drinking, 
has  got  his  powers  of  syinp^ithy  quite  dulled,  and 
bis  powers  of  action  in  any  great  movement  of  his 
class  hopelessly  impaired.  But  examples  of  this 
defect  belong,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  bygone  age  rather 
than  to  the  present. 

The  same  desire  for  clearness,  which  has  led  me 
thus  to  extend  a  little  my  first  ann!)'sis  of  the  three 
great  classes  of  English  society,  prompts  me  also  to 
make  my  nomenclature  for  them  a  little  ftdler,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  thereby  more  clear  and  man-  . 
ageable.  It  is  awkward  ami  tiresome  lo  be  always 
saying  the  aristocratic  class,  the  middle-class,  the 
working-class.  For  the  middle-class,  for  that  great 
body  which,  as  we  know,  "has  done  all  the  great 
things  that  have  been  done  in  all  departments,  and 
which  is  lo  be  conceived  as  chiefly  moving  between 
its  two  cardinal  points  of  Mr.  Bazley  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Cassel,  but  inclining,  in  the  mass,  rather  towards 
the  latter  than  the  former,  —  for  this  class  we  have 
has  become  pretty  welt 

V   aa   «^11    <tni    kaon  «„■ 
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on  which  I  have  bo  often  tonched.  But  die 
cratic  claas  has  actual!}',  as  we  faave  seen, 
well-known  politeness,  a  kind  of  image  or  shadow 
<rf  sweetness;  and  aa  for  light,  if  it  does  not  p — ■ — 
light,  it  ifl  not  that  it  pervenel]*  cherishes 
dismal  and  illiberal  existence  in  preference  to  light, 
botit  is  seduced  from  following  light  by  those  mignty 
and  eternal  seducera  of  our  race  which  weave  for 
tliig  class  their  most  irresistible  charms,  —  brworldly 
splendor,  security,  power,  and  pleasure.  These  se- 
duccn  are  e:[tenor  goods,  but  they  are  gooih;;  and 
he  who  ia  hindered  by  them  from  caring  for  light 
and  ideas,  is  not  so  much  doing  what  is  pervene 
what  ia  natural. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  in  mv  own  ml 

often  indutced  myself  with  the  fancy  of  putting  side 
by  side  with  the  idoa  of  our  aristocratic  class,  the 
idea  of  tlie  Barbarians.  The  Barbarians,  to  witom 
wc  all  owe  so  much,  and  who  reinvigorated  and 
renewed  our  worn-out  Europe,  had,  as  ia  well  known, 
eminent  merits;  and  in  this  country,  where  wc  are 
for  tbo  most  part  sprung  from  the  Barbarians,  we 
have  never  had  the  prejudico  against  them  which 
preTails  among  the  races  of  Latin  origin.  The 
Barbarians  brought  with  then  that  atanch  indi- 
vidualism, as  the  modern  phrase  is,  and  that  passion 
for  dinng  as  one  likes,  for  the  assertion  of  personal 
liberty,  which  appeara  to  Mr.  Bright  the  central 
idea  of  English  life,  and  of  which  wc  have,  at  any 
sate,  a  very  rich  supply.  The  stronghold  and 
natm^  aeat  of  this  passion  was  in  the  nobles  of 
whom  our  aristocratic  class  arc  the  inheritors: 


this  class,  nccordincly,  have  stj 


lignally  t 
ixample  t 


nifested  it. 


it  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  who  already,  indeed, 
kad  it  in  their  blood.  The  Barbarians,  again,  had 
the  pasuon  for  field-sports ;  and  they  have  handed 
r  aristocratic  class,  who  of  this  passion 


of  the  Barbarians  for  the  body,  and  for  all  maoly 
exercises ;  the  vigor,  gtx>d  looks,  and  bright  com- 
plexion which  they  acquired  and  perpetuated  in 
their  fiunilies  by  these  means,  —  all  this  may  be 
observed  s^ll  in  our  aristocratic  class.  Hie  chivalrv 
of  the  Barbarians,  with  its  characteristics  of  high 
sfarit,  fine  manners,  and  distinguished  bearing,  — 
what  is  this  but  the  beautiful  commencement  of 
the  politeness  of  onr  aiistucratic  class  ?  In  some 
Barliarian  noble  one  would  have  admired,  if  one 
could  have  been  then  alive  to  see  it,  the  rudiments 


ture  mainly ;  it  consisted  principally  in  outward 
gifb  and  graces,  in  looks,  manners,  accompliabmcnts, 
prowess;  the  chief  inward  gifls  which  had  part  in  it 
were  the  most  exterior,  so  to  speak,  of  inward  gifts, 
those  which  come  nearest  to  outward  ones;  they 
were  courage,  a  high  «p!rit,  self-reliance.  Far 
within,  and  unawakened,  lay  a  whole  range  of' 
powera  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  which  these  in- 
teresting productions  of  nature  had,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  life,  no  access.  Making  allow- 
ances for  the  difTerence  of  the  times,  surely  wc  can 
observe  pr«ciscly  the  same  thing  in  our  aristocratic 
classi  In  general  its  culture  is  exterior  chiefly;  all 
the  e.tturior  graces  and  accomplishments,  and  the 
more  external  of  tiic  inward  virtues,  seem  to  be 
principally  its  portion.  It  now,  of  eourse,  cannot 
but  be  often  in  contact  with  those  studies  by  which, 
from  tlie  worid  of  tholight  and  feeling,  true  culture 
tea>:hes  us  Ic  fetch  tve^ta^a  and  light ;  bat  ite  hold 


upon  these  veir  studies  appears  remarkably  ex- 
ternal, and  unable  to  exert  any  deep  power  npoa 
its  spirit  Therefore  the  one  insufficiency  which 
we  noted  in  the  f^rfect  mean  of  this  claa.  Lord 
£tcha,  was  an  insufflciency  of  light.  And  owing  to 
the  same  causes,  does  not  a  subtle  criticism  lead  us 
to  make,  even  on  the  good  looks  and  politeneai  of 
our  aristocratic  class,  the  one  qaalifying  remark, 
that  in  these  charming  gifts,  there  should  perhaps 
be,  for  ideal  perfection,  a  shade  more  soidt 

I  often,  therefore,  when  I  want  to  diitinguiih 
clearly  the  aristocratic  class  from  the  Philistines 
proper,  or  middle-class,  name  the  former,  in  my 
own  mind,  tJie  Barltarionr ;  and  when  I  go  through 
the  country,  and  see  this  and  that  beautifiil  and 
imposing  seat  of  theirs  crowning  the  landscape, 
"There,"  I  say  to  myself,  "is  a  great  fortified  poet 
of  the  Barbarians." 

It  ia  obvious  that  that  part  of  the  working>«tasa 
which,  working  diligently  by  the  tight  of  Mrs. 
Gooch's  Golden  Rule,  looks  forward  to  the  happy 
day  when  it  will  sit  on  thrones  with  Mr.  Baxley  and 
other  middle-class  potentates,  to  survey,  as  Mr. 
Bright  beautifully  sap.  "the  citiea  it  has  built,  the 
railroads  it  baa  made,  the  manufactures  it  has  pro- 
duced, the  cargoes  which  freight  the  ships  of  the 
greatest  mercantile  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen," 
—  it  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  this  part  of  the  working- 
class  ia,  or  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be,  one  in  spirit. wiUi 
the  industrial  middle-class. 

It  is  notorious  that  our  middle^l.vs  Liberals  have 
long  looked  forward  to  this  consummation,  when 
the  workinp-class  shall  join  forces  with  them,  aid 
them  heartily  to  carry  forward  their  great  works, 
go  in  a  body  to  their  tea-meeting,  niid,  in  short, 
enable  them  to  bring  about  their  millennium.  That 
part  of  the  working>class,  therefore,  which  does 
really  seem  to  lend  itself  tji  these  great  aims,  may 
with  propriety  be  numbered  by  ua  among  the  Phil- 
istines. That  part  of  it  again  which  so  much  oc- 
cupies the  attention  of  pbilanthropista  at  present, — 
the  part  which  gives  all  its  energies  to  oi^janizing 
itself,  through  trades'  unions  and  other  means,  so  as 
to  constitute,  first  a  great  working-clase  power,  in- 
dependent of  the  middle  and  aristocratic  cUsse*, 
and  then,  by  dtnt  of  numbers  give  the  law  to  them, 
and  itself  reign  absolutely,  —  this  lively  and  inter- 
esting part  must  also,  according  to  our  definition, 
go  with  the  Philistines ;  because  it  is  its  class  and  its 
class-instinct  which  it  seeks  to  affirm,  its  ordinary 
;lf  not  its  best  self;  and  it  is  a  machinery,  an  in- 
dustrial machinery,  and  power  and  pre-eminence 
and  other  external  goods  which  fill  its  thoughts,  and 
not  an  inward  perfection,  ft  is  wholly  occujied, 
according  to  Pfato^  subtle  expression,  with  the 
things  of  itself  and  not  its  real  self,  with  the  thing! 
of  the  state   and   not  the  real  state.     That  vsst 

Ction,  lastly,  of  the  working-class  which,  raw  and 
r-developed,  has  long  lain  half-hidilen  amidst  its 
poverty  and  squalor,  and  is  now   issuing  from  its 
hiding-place  to  assert  an  Englishman's  heaven-bom 
privilege  of  doing  as  he   likes,  am)  ia  l>eginning  to 
perplex   us   by   marching   where   it  likes,  meeting 
where  it  likes,  bawling  what  it  likes,  breaking  what 
'"  'ikes,  —  to  thia  vast  residuum  wo  may  with  great 
Miriety  give  the  name  of  Popvlacr:. 
riius  we  have  got  three  distinct  termi,  Barbarf- 
I,  Pliitistines,  Popviact,  to  denote  roughly  the  three 
great  classes  into  which  our  society  is  divided;   and 
though  this  humble  attempt  at  n  scientific  nomen- 
clature foils,,  no  doubt,  very  far  short  in  precision 
ot  what  might  be  required  from  a,  writer  equipped 
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with  ft  coroplote  aDd  cobereot  pbi1o9ophr,  yet  froi 
»  notoriously'  uotystcnintic  and  amtrateadiug  write: 
it  will,  I  tnnt,  be  accepted  aa  aumcient 

Bat,  in  iLiing  thi«  new,  and  I  hope,  convenient 
divteion  of  Eagllah  ■ociety,  two  tbinf^  sre  to  be 
borne  in  tnind.  The  Gist  is,  that  since  under  all 
our  claar  divisioiu,  there  ia  a  common  basis  of  hu- 
man nature,  therefore,  in  every  one  of  oi,  whether 
we  be  properly  Barbariana,  Phillatines,  or  Populace. 
there  exisU,  wmccimes  only  in  germ  and  poten- 
tially, aometimea  more  or  Icsa  dereloped,  the  aame 
tcodenciei  And  pasGiooa  which  have  made  our  fel- 
low-citizcna  of  other  claesea  what  they  are.  Tbi; 
contidemtion  is  very  important,  because  it  bs«  great 
influence  in  begetting  that  apirit  of  indulgence 
which  is  a  neccsiary  part  of  anectnen,  and  which 
indeed,  when  our  culture  is  eornpleU,  ia,  as  I  have 
said,  incxhaualible.  Thus,  an  £nglisli  Barbarian, 
who  examinca  himself,  will,  in  general,  dud  hiuiacif 
to  be  not  so  entirely  BarbaWan  but  that  he  has  in 
him,  also,  aomethin);  of  the  Fliiliadnet,  and  even 
■omutliing  of  the  Populace  aa  well.  And  Che  same 
with  Englishmen  of  the  two  other  cliiiaes.  Thia  is 
an  experience  which  we  may  all  verify  every  day. 
For  instance,  I  myaelf  (I  again  tslte  myself  as  a 
sort  of  ciirpia  rilf,  to  serve  lor  illoatration  in  a  mat- 
ter where  serving  for  illostration  may  not  by  every 
one  bo  thought  agreeable),  I  mj-self  nm  properly  a 
Philistine, — Mr.  Swinbu)-n«  would  add,  the  son  of 
a  Philistine,  —  and  though,  through  circumstances 
which  will,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known,  if  ever  the 
affecting  history  of  my  converfion  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten, I  have,  for  the  most  part,  broken  with  the  ide^ 
and  the  tiui-niectings  of  my  own  class;  yet  I  have 
not,  on  tltat  account,  been  brought  any  nearer  to 
the  idea*  ami  works  of  the  BnrGoriana  or  of  the 
Popnkce.  Nevertheless,  I  never  take  a  gun  or  a 
fislung-Tod  in  my  hands  without  feeling  that  I  have 
in  tliu  ground  of  lu^  nature  the  seu-same  aceds 
which,  fostered  by  circumstances,  do  so  much  to 
make  the  Barbarian ;  and  that,  with  the  Barbarian's 
advantages,  I  might  have  rivalled  him.  Place  me 
in  one  ct  hiv  ;;roac  fortified  posts,  with  these  aceds 
of  a  love  for  lield-sports  sown  in  my  nature,  with 
all  the  means  orduvelojHng  them,  with  all  pleasures 
at  my  commiind,  with  most  whom  I  met  deferring 
to  me,  every  one  I  met  smiling  on  me,  nnd  with  every 
appearance  of  permanence  and  security  before  me 
and  behind  me,  —  then  I,  too,  might  have  crown,  I 
feel,inU>averypareable  child  of  the  established  fact, 
of  commenihible  spirit  and  po1itencf<i>,  anil,  at  the 
aauie  time,  a  litde  inaccessible  to  ideas  and  light;  not, 
of  coune,  with  cither  the  eminent  fine  spirit  of  I.ord 
Elcho,  or  the  eminent  power  of  resistance  of  Sir 
Tbomks  Bnleson,  but,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  common  run  of  mankind,>80ii)ething  between 
the  two.  And  as  to  the  Populace,  who,  whether  he 
be  Barbarian  or  Philistine,  can  look  at  them  with- 
out Hympatliv,  when  he  rcmembere  how  oflen  — 
every  time  tiiat  we  snitch  up  a  vehement  opinion 

'  I  ignomnce  and  passion,  every 

u-y  by  si 
that  we  are  envious,  every 
every  time  Chat  we  adore  mere  power  or  succow, 
every  time  that  we  odd  our  voice  to  swell  a  blind 
clamor  against  some  unpopular  penDnage,  ovary 
time  that  we  tnimplo  savaijely  on  the  fallen  — ■  he 
has  foujid  in  his  own  bosoai  the  eternal  spirit  of  Che 
Populace,  and  that  there  needs  only  a  little  help 
Irom  circumstances  to  make  it  triumph  in  him  un- 
tanably? 

The  second  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  I  hwn  in- 


:al  times  already.     It  is  this.     All  of 
Barbarians,  Philistines,  or  Pop- 
'■-""  to  consist  in  doing  iriiat 
What  one's  ordinary  self 
the  class  to  which  one  be- 
T  and  its  lighter  side ;  al- 
;  machinery,  and  nothing 
If  of   the   Barbarian   Hkcs 


■  self  ftkt^ 


dicoted  seve 
DS,  so  far  aa  ' 
ulace,  inugi) 
one's  ordinary  self 
likes  differs  acconling 
longs,  and  has  its  sev 
ways,  however,  remai 
more.      The  graver 

honors  and  conaidcration  ;  his  more  relaxed  self, 
ficld-aports  and  pleasure.  The  graver  self  of  one 
kind  of  Philistine  tikes  bustneae  and  money-making; 
hia  more  relaxed  self,  comfort  and  tea-meetings. 
Of  another  kind  of  Philistine,  the  graver  self  likes 
trades'  unions ;  the  relaxed  self,  deputations,  orheai^ 
ing  Air.  O  Jger  spenk .  Tlie  sterner  self  of  the  Pop- 
ulace likes  bawling,  hustling,  andamashine;  the  lights 
er  aelf,  beer.  But  in  each  closx  there  are  bom  a  cer- 
tain number  of  naturea  with  a  curiosity  about  their 
l)cst  self,  with  a  bent  for  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
Ibr  disentangling  themselves  from  machinery,  for 
simply  concerning  themselves  with  reason  and  the 
will  of  Glod,  and  doin^  their  best  to  make  them  pre- 
vail ;  for  the  purtuic,  in  a  word,  of  perfection. 

To  certain  manifestations  of  this  love  for  perfte- 
tion  mankind  have  accuatomed  themselves  to  give 
the  name  of  genius ;  implp'ng,  by  this  name,  some- 
thing original  and  heaven-bestowed  in  the  passion. 
But  the  pa.>sion  is  to  be  found  far  beyond  those  man- 
ifbaCationa  of  it  to  which  the  world  usually  gives  the 
name  of  genius,  and  in  which  there  is,  for  the  moat 
part,  a  l3eat  of  some  kind  or  other,  a  special  and 
striking  faculty  of  execotioo,  informed  br  the  heav- 
en-beslowed  ardor,  or  genius.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
many  m;tnifoatations  brides  these,  and  may  best  be 
called,  as  we  have  calletl  it,  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
perfection,  culture  being  the  true  nurse  of  the  pui^ 
suing  love,  and  sweetness  and  light  the  true  charac- 
ter of  tlie  puisued  perfection.  Matures  with  this 
bent  emerge  in  all  classes,  —  amongthc  Barbarians, 
among  the  Philistines,  among  the  Populace.  And 
this  bent  always  tends,  as  1  hare  said,  to  take  tbem 
out  of  their  claaa,  and  to  make  their  disUnguishing 
characteristic  not  tbeir  Barbarianism  or  their  Piiil- 
istinism,  but  their /lutnantV^.  They  have,  in  general, 
a  bad  time  of  it  in  their  lives ;  but  th<^  are  sown 
nmre  abundantly  than  one  might  think,  —  they  ^ 
pear  where  and  when  one  least  expects  it,  they  set 
up  a  fire  which  enfditdes,  so  to  s^Eik,  the  class  with 
which  they  are  ranked  ;  and,  m  general,  by  the 
extrication  of  their  liest  self  as  the  self  to  develop, 
aud  by  the  aimplicity  of  the  ends  fixed  by  them  as 
paramount,  they  hinder  the  unchecked  predominance 
of  that  class-life  which  is  the  affirmation  of  our  ordi- 

ry  self,  and  seasonably  disconcert  mankind  in 
their  wm-ship  of  machinery. 

Therefore,  when  we  apeak  of  ourselves  as  divided 
into  Barbarians,  Philistines,  and  Populace,  wo  must 
be  understood  ^ways  to  imply  that  within  each  of 
these  clai'iies  there  are  a  certain  number  of  alitm, 
may  so  call  them,  —  persons  who  are  mainly 
led,  not  by  their  class-spirit,  but  by  agcneral  humane 
spirit,  by  the  love  of  human  perfection  ;  and  that 
this  number  is  capable  of  being  diminished  or  aug- 
muuted,  I  mean,  tJic  number  of.  those  who  will 
succeed  in  developing  this  happy  instinct  will  bo 
greater  or  sms,ller,  in  proportion  both  to  the  force  of 
the  original  iaitinct  within  then,  and  to  the  hin- 
drance or  encouragement  which  it  meets  with  from 
without.  In  almosC  all  who  have  it,  it  is  mixed  with 
ome  infusion  of  the  tjni'it  of  an  ordinary  self,  some 

iiiantity  of  class-instinct,  and  even,  aa  has  been 
lown,  of  more  than  one  class-instinct  at  the  same 
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time ;  bo  that^  in  general,  the  extrication  of  ttie  best 
self,  the  predomi nance  of  tjie  humane  instinct,  will 
very  mueb  depend  upon  ite  meeting,  or  not,  nith 
nhat  is  fitted  to  help  and  elicit  it.  At  a  moment, 
therefore,  when  it  Li  agreed  that  ire  want  a  source 
of  aatliority,  and  when  it  seems  prohahle  that  the 
right  source  is  our  boat  self,  it  becomes  of  vast  im- 
portance to  see  whether  or  not  the  thinn  around  us 
are,  in  general,  such  aa  to  help  and  elicit  oui  best 
self,  and  if  they  are  not,  to  see  why  they  am  not,  and 
the  moat  promising  way  of  mending  them. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  very  absence  of  any  pow- 
erful authority  amonjisC  us,  and  the  prevalent  doc- 
trine of  the  duty  and  happineaa  of  doing  as  one  likes, 
and  asserting  our  personal  liberty,  mtut  tend  to 
prerent  the  erection  of  any  Tery  strict  standard  of 
excellence,  the  belief  in  any  vei^  paramount  author- 
ity of  rif^ht  reason,  the  recognition  of  our  best  self 
as  anything  very  recondite  and  hard  to  come  at 
It  maybe,  as  I  have  said,  a  proof  of  our  honeety  that 
we  do  not  attemfit  to  give  to  our  ordinary  self,  as  we 
have  it  in  action,  predominant  authority,  and  to 
impose  its  rule  upon  other  people ;  but  it  is  evident, 
also,  that  it  is  not  easy,  with  our  style  of  proceedini 
to  get  beyond  tlic  notion  of  an  ordinary  self  at  at 
or  to  get  the  paramount  authority  of  a  coniniandin 
best  self,  or  right  reason,  recognized.  The  immoi 
tal  Uartinus  Scriblcrus  well  says :  "  The  taste  o 
the  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature  itself  in  the  soul 
of  man;  till,  perverted  by  custom  or  example, 
taught,  or  rather  compe&ed,  to  relbh  the  subli 
But  with  us  everytijing  seems  directed  to  prevent 
aiiy^nch  perversion  otus  by  custom  or  exam  pli 
nughC  compel  us  to  relish  the  sublime ;  by  all  mc 
we  are  encouraged  to  keep  our  natural  taste  for  the 
bathos  unimpaired.  I  have  formerly  pointed ' 
in  literature  the  absenccofanyauthoritativi 
like  an  Academy,  tends  to  do  this ;  each  section  of 
the  public  has  its  own  literary  organ,  and  the 
of  the  public  is  without  any  suspicion  tliat  tho  value 
of  these  omans  ia  relative  to  their  being  neai 
certain  ideiU  centre  ofcorrect  information,  taste, 
intelligence,  or  farther  away  from  it.  I  have  said 
that  within  cert^n  limits — which  any  one  who 
likely  to  read  this  wiH  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
for  himself — my  old  adversary,  the  Saturday 
Keview,  may,  on  mattora  of  literature  and  taste,  be 
fairly  enough  reganled,  relatively  to  a  great 
bcr  of  newspaper:!  which  treat  these  matters,  as  a 
kind  of  organ  of  reason.  But  I  remember  once 
Tetsing  with  a  company  of  Noneontbrmist  admirers 
of  some  lecturer  who  had  let  off  a  great  Cre-work, 
which  the  Saturday  Review  said  was  all  noLse  and 
false  lights,  and  feeling  my  way  as  tenderly  as  I 
could  ^out  the  effect  of  this  unfavorable  judgment 
upon  those  with  whom  I  was  conversing :  "  0,"  said 
one  who  whs  tht'ir  B])olcesman,  with  the  most  tran- 
quil air  of  conviction,  "  it  is  true  the  Saturday  Re- 
view abuses  the  lecture,  but  tho  British  Banner  "  (I 
am  not  <inite  sure  it  was  the  British  Banner,  but  it 
was  some  newspaper  of  that  stamp)  "  says  that  the 
Saturday  Review  is  quite  wrong."  The  epeaker 
had  evidently  no  notion  that  there  was  a  ecalc  of 
value  for  judgments  on  these  topics,  and  tliat  the 
judgments  of  the  Satunlay  Review  ranked  high  on 
this  scale,  and  those  of  the  British  Banner  low ;  the 
taste  of  the  bathos  implanted  by  nature  in  the  liter- 
ary judgments  of  man  had  never,  in  my  friend's 
case,  encountered  any  let  or  hindrance. 

Just  the  same  in  religion  as  in  literature.  We 
liave  most  of  us  little  idea  of  a  high  standard  to 
choose  our  guides  by,  of  a  great  and  profound  spirit, 


which  is  an  authority,  while  inferior  smrils  are  none ; 
it  is  enough  to  give  importance  to  things  that  this 
or  that  person  says  them  decisively,  and  nas  a  large 
following  of  some  strong  kind  when  he  says  them, 
This  habit  of  ours  is  veiy  well  shown  in  that  able 
and  interesting  work  ot  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's, 
which  we  were  all  reading  last  year,  "The  Mor- 
mons, by  One  of  Themselves." 

Here,  again,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  memoir 
serves  me  aa  to  the  exact  title,  but  I  mean  the  well- 
known  book  in  which  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  de- 
scribed the  Mormons,  and  other  similar  religious 
bodies  in  America,  with  m  much  detail  and  such 
warm  sym'pathjr.  In  tliis  work  it  is  enough  for  Mr. 
Dixon  that  this  or  that  doctrine'  has  ita  Rabbi  who 
talks  big  to  him,  has  a  stanch  body  of  disciples, 
and,  above  all,  has  plenty  of  riSes ;  that  there  are 
any  further  stricter  tests  to  be  applied  to  a  doctrine 
before  it  is  pronounced  important  never  Seems  to 
occur  to  him.  "  It  is'easy  to  say,"  he  writes  of  the 
Mormons,  "  that  these  saints  are  dupes  and  fanatics, 
to  laugh  at  Joe  Smith  and  fais  church,  but  what 
then  ?  The  great  facts  remain.  Young  and  his 
people  are  at  Utah ;  a  church  of  300,000  souls ;  an 
army  of  20,000  rifles."  But  if  the  followers  of  a 
doctrine  are  really  du^,  or  worse,  and  its  promul- 
gators are  really  fanatics,  or  wowe,  it  gives  tlie  doc- 
trine no  seriousness  or  authority  the  more  that  there 
shoulil_  be  found  200,000  souls  —  200,000  of  tho  in- 
numerable multitude  with  a  natural  taste  for  tho 
bathos  —  to  hold  it,  and  20,000  rifles  to  defend  it. 
And  ag^n,  of  another  organization  in  America : 
"  A  f^r  and  open  field  is  not  to  be  refused  when 
hosts  so  mighty  throw  down  wager  of  battle  on  be- 
half of  what  they  hold  to  be  true,  however  stra.nge 
their  faith  may  seem."  A  fair  and  open  field  is  not 
to  be  refused  to  any  speaker ;  but  this  solemn  way 
of  heralding  him  is  quite  out  of  place  unte^  he  has, 
for  the  best  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  some  signifi- 
cance. "  Well,  but,"  says  Mr.  Hepworth  IMxon,  "  a 
theory  which  has  been  accepted  by  men  like  Judge 
Edmonds,  Dr.  Hare,  Elder  Frederick,  and  Profi^ssor 
Bush  I "  And  again  :  "  Such  are,  in  brief,  the  bases 
of  what  Newman  Weeks,  Sarah  Horlon,  Deborah 
Butler,  and  the  associated  brethren,  proclaimed  in 
Rolt's  Hall  as  the  new  covenant ! "  If  he  was  Buna- 
ming  up  an  account  of  the  teaching  of  Plato  or  St- 
Paul,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  could  not  be  more  ear- 
nestly reverential.  But  the  question  is,  have  pei^ 
sonages  like  Judge  Edmonds,  and  Newman  Weeks, 
anil  Eldercss  Polly,  and  Klderess  Antoinette,  nnd 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, anything  of  the  weight  and  significance  for  the 
best  reason  and  spirit  of  man  that  Plato  and  St 
Paul  have  ?  Evidently  they,  at  present,  have  not; 
and  a  very  small  taAe  of  them  and  their  doctrines 
ought  W  have  convinced  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  that 
they  never  could  have.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  the  mag- 
netic power  which  Shakerism  is  exprcising  on  Amer- 
ican thought  would  of  itself  compel  us,"  anrl  so  on. 
Now  aa  far  as  real  thought  is  concerned,  — thought 
which  affects  the  bent  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  the 
ific  thought  of  the  world,  the  only  thought 
which  deserves  jpcaking  of  in  this  solemn  way,  — 
America  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  hardly 
more  than  a  province  of  England,  and  even  now 
would  not  herself  claim  to  be  more  than  abreast  of 
England;  and  of  this  only  real  human  thought, 
English  thought  itself  is  not  just  now,  as  wc  must 
all  admit,  one  of  the  most  significant  factors.  Nei- 
ther, then,  can  American  thought  be ;  and  the  mag- 
power  which  Shakerism  exercises  on  American 
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thought  is  about  Hi  important,  for  the  best  reason 
and  Bpirit  of  man,  as  the  magnetic  power  which  tht 
Rev.  W.  Casfcl  exercises  on  Binainchaui  I'rotey 
tanlism.  Ami  as  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  our  natu- 
ral ta,'te  for  the  bathot  in  religion  —  never  gut  .ic- 
ccss  lo  a  bi:?t  self  and  right  reason  which  may  stantl 
na  a  aorioua  aulhority  —  by  treating  the  Ruv.  IV. 
Casi^el  as  his  oirn  disciples  treat  him,  seriously,  and 
as  if  he  was  as  much  an  autboritv  as  any 
go  we  shall  m-vct  get  rid  of  it  while  our 
popular  writers  treat  their  Joe  Smiths  and  Deborah 
BullerH,  with  their  so  many  thousand  souls  and 
many  thousand  rifles,  in  the  like  exaggerated  a 
misleading  manner,  and  so  do  their  bt^t  to  uonrirni 
us  in  a  bad  mental  habit  to  which  we  are  already 

If  our  habits  make  it  hard  for  us  to  come  at  the 
idea  of  a  high  bost  self,  of  a  paramount  author- 
ity, in  literature  or  religion,  how  much  more  dc 
they  make  this  hard  in  the  sphere  with  wbieh  we 
are  at  present  specially  concerning  ourselves,  — "' 
sphere  of  polities !  In  other  countries,  the  govc 
OI3,  not  depending  so  immediately  on  the  favor  of 
the  governed,  have  everything  to  urga  them,  if  they 
know  anything  of  right  reason  ^and  it  is  at  lea.it 
supposed  that  governors  should  know  more  of  this 
thiin  the  mass  of  the  governed),  to 
tively  before  the  community.  But  our  whole  scheme 
of  govemuicnt  beinc  reprcsentati 
our  governors  has  all  possible  temptation,  instead 
of  9CUiog  up  before  the  governed  who  elect  him. 
and  on  whose  favor  he  depends,  a  high  standard  of 
ri^bt  reason,  to  accommodate  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  their  natural  taste  for  the  batlioe;  and  even 
ifhe  tries  to  go  counter  to  it,  to  proceed  in  this  with 
Ml  muL'h  flattering  and  coaxing,  that  they  shall  not 


batbos  to  diller  much  from  a  relish  for  the  sublime. 
Every  one  is  thus  in  .every  possible  way  encouraged 
to  trust  in  his  own  heart;  but  "  be  that  trusteth  in 
his  own  heart,"  sajs  the  Wise  Man,  •'  is  a  fool " ; 
and  at  any  rate  this,  which  Bishop  Wilson  says,  is 
uodeniaUy  true :  '■  The  number  of  those  who  need 
to  be  awakened  is  far  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  nee<l  comfort."  But  in  our  political  system 
everybody  is  comforted.  Our  guides  and  govern- 
ors who  have  to  bo  elected  by  the  influence  of 
the  Sarliarians,  and  who  depend  on  their  favor,  sing 
the.  prases  of  the  Barbarians,  and  sav  all  the  smooth 
things  that  tan  be  said  of  them.  With  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, they  celebrate  "  the  ercat  broad-shouldered 
genial  Englishman,"  with  his  "  sense  of  duty,"  his 
"  reverence  for  the  laws,"  and  his  "  patient  force," 
who  saves  us  from  the  "  revolts,  republics,  revolu- 
tions, most  no  graver  than  a  schoolboy's  barrin" 
out,"  which  upset  other  and  less  broad-shouldered 
nations.  Our  guides  who  are  chosen  by  llw  Phil- 
istines, and  who  have  to  look  to  their  favor,  tell  the 
Philistines  how  "  all  tJie  world  knows  that  the  great 
middle-class  of  this  country'  supplies  the  mind,  the 
will,  and  the  power  requisite  lor  all  the  great  and 
goml  things  that  have  to  be  done,"  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  "  earnest  good  sense,  which  penetrates 
through  sophisms,  ignores  commonplaces,  and  gives 
to  conventional  illnsions  their  true  value." 

Our  guides  who  look  to  the  favor  of  the  Populace, 
tell  them  that  "theirs  are  the  brightest  powen  of 
fympatbj;,  and  the  readiest  powers  or  action." 
Hanb  things  are  laid,  too,  no  doubt,  against  all  the 
great  classes  of  iJie  community ;  but  these  tlungs  so 
evidently  come  from  a  hostile  class,  and  are  so  man- 


ifestly dictated  by  the  passions  and  prepossessions  of 
a  hostile  class,  and  not  by  right  reason,  that  they 
make  no  serious  impression  on  thsse  nt  whom  they 
are  launched,  but  slide  easily  off  their  minds.  For 
instance,  when  the  Reform  League  orators  invc  ^ 
against  our  cruel  and  tyrannical  aristocracy,  thwe 
Invectives  so  evidently  uiow  the  pasiiions  and  point 
of  view  of  the  Populace,  that  they  do  not  sink  into 
the  minds  of  those  at  whom  they  are  addressed,  or 
awaken  any  thought  or  self-examination  in  them. 
Again,  when  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  describes  the 
Philistines  and  the  Populace  as  influenced  with  a 
kind  of  hideous  passion  for  ema.'eulatlng  the  aristoc- 
rac'y,  that  reproach  so  clearly  comes  from  the  wrath 
and  excited  imagination  of  the  Barbarians,  that  it 
dors  not  much  set  the  Philistines  and  the  Populace 
thinking.  Or  when  Mr.  Lowe  calls  the  Populace 
drunken  and  venal.he  so  eridentty  calls  them  tliisin 
an  i^ony  of  apprehension  for  his  Philistine  or  middle- 
chiss  Parliament,  which  has  done  so  many  great  and 
heroic  works,  and  is  now  threatened  with  mixture 
and  debasement,  that  the  Populace  do  not  lay  his 
words  seriously  to  heart.  So  the  voice  which  makes 
a  permanent  impression  on  each  of  our  classes  is  the 
voice  of  its  friends,  and  this  is  from  the  nature  of 
things,  as  1  have  said,  a  comforting  voice.  The 
Barbarians  remain  in  the  belief  that  the  great  broad- 
shouldered  genial  Enehshman  may  be  well  satisfied 
witJi  himself;  the  Philistines  remain  in  the  belief  that 
the  great  middle-class  of  this  country,  with  its  earn- 
est common-sense  penetrating  through  sophisms  and 
ignoring  commonplaces,  may  be  well  satisfied  with 
itself:  the  Populace,  that  the  working-man,  with  his 
bright  powers  of  sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  ac- 
tion, may  be  satisfied  with  bimseir.  ^Vhat  hope,  at 
this  rate,  of  extinguishing  the  taste  of  the  bathos  im- 
planted by  nature  itself  m  the  soul  of  man,  or  of  in- 
culcating the  belief  that  excellence  dwells  among 
high  and  steep  rocks,  and  can  only  be  reached  by 
those  who  sweat  blood  to  reach  her? 

But  it  will  be  «aid,  perhaps,  that  candidates  for 
political  infiuence  and  leadership,  who  thus  caress 
the  self-love  of  those  whose  suffrape.i  they  desire,  know 
ijuite  well  that  they  are  not  saying  the  sheer  truth 
on  sees  it,  but  that  they  are  usinp  a  sort  of 
itional  language,  or  what  we  call  claptrap, 
which  is  essential  to  the  working  of  representative 
as.  And,  therefore,  1  suppose,  "we  ought 
rather  to  s^  with  Figaro :  Qui  tsl-ce  qu'on  trompe 
■'— '  i  Now  I  admit  that  often,  but  not  always,  when 
'governorssay  smooth  things  to  the  self-love  of  die 
class  whose  political  support  they  want,  they  know 
very  well  that  they  are  overstepping,  by  a  lone  stride, 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  soberness,  anil  while  they 
bilk  they  in  a  manner,  no  doubt,  put  their  toogne  in 
their  cheek.  Notalwa)-s;  because,  when  a  Barba- 
n  appeals  to  his  own  class  to  make  him  their  rep- 
entative  and  give  him  political  powtr,  he,  when 
pleases  their  self-love  by  extolling  broad-shoul- 
dered genial  Englishmen  with  their  sense  of  duty, 
-ence  for  the  laws,  and  patient  force,  pleases  his 
self-love  and  extols  himself,  and  is,  therefore, 
himself  ensnared  by  his  own  smooth  words.  And 
so,  too,  when  a  Philistine  wants  to  represent  his 
brother  Philistines,  and  extob  the  earnest  good 
which  characterizes  Manchester,  and  supplies 
the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  power,  as  the  Doily  News 
eloquently  says,  requisite  for  aH  the  great  and  good 
things  that  have  to  be  done,  he  intoxicates  ana  de- 
ludes himself  as  well  as  his  brother  Philistines  who 
hear  him.  But  it  is  trae  that  a  Barbarian  often 
thepoliticalsupport  of  the  Philistines;  and  he 
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UDqucationably,  nhen  he  flatten  the  telf-IoTe  of 
Fhuistimsm,  and  extob,  in  the  Hiiproved  Ikihion,  ita 
enerEy,  enterprise,  and  self-nilianco,  continually 
striking  out  new  paths  of  industry'  and  Bubduing  the 
forces  of  nature  knows  that  Lc  ia  talking  claptrap, 
and,  so  to  say,  puts  bia  tongue  in  his  cheek.  On  all 
matter*  where  Nonconformity  and  ita  catchwords  are 
concerned,  this  insincerity  of  Barbarians  needing 
Nonconformist  support,  and  therefore  fhtttering  the 
8elf-!ove  of  Nonconibrmity,  and  repeating  its  catch- 
words without  the  least  real  belief  in  them,  is  very 
noticeable.  When  the  Konconformists,  in  a  trans- 
port of  blind  zeal,  threw  out  Sir  James  Graham's 
useful  Education  Clauses  in  1843,  one  half  of  their 
parliamentary  representatives,  no  doubt,  who  cried 
aloud  agunst  "  trampling  on  the  religious  liberty  of 
tbe  Dlssentere  by  taking  the  money  of  Disscntem  to 
teach  the  tenets  of  tiie  Church  of  England,"  put  their 
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in  theireheek  while  they  Bocried out.  Andper- 
a  sort  of  motion  of  Mr.  Frederic 
'>  tongue  towards  his  cheek  when  he  talks  of 
the  "  shriek  of  Buperrtdtion,"  and  bdh  tbe  working-class 
that  theirs  are  the  brightest  powers  of  sympathy  and 
the  readiest  powers  of  action.  But  the  point  on 
which  I  would  insist  is,  that  this  involuntary  tribute 
to  truth  and  soberness  on  tbe  part  of  certain  of  our 
goramora  and  guides  never  reaches  at  all  the  mass  of 
us  governed,  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  na,  to  abate  our 
selflove,  and  to  awaken  in  us  a  suspicion  that  our  fa- 
Tortt«  prejudices  may  be,  to  a  higher  reason,  all  non- 
sense. Whatever  by-p!ay  goes  on  among  the  more 
intellisent  of  our  leaders,  we  do  not  see  it ;  and  we 
arc  left  to  believe  that,  not  only  in  our  own  eyes,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  our  representative  and  ruling  men. 
there  is  nothing  more  admirable  than  our  ordinary 
selt  whatever  our  ordinary  self  happens  to  be, — 
Barbarian,  Philistine,  or  Populace. 

Thus  everything  in  our  political  life  tends  to  hide 
from  us  that  there  is  anything  wiser  than  our  ordi- 
nary selves,  and  to  prevent  our  getting  tbe  notion  of 
a  paramount  right  rcaaou.  Hoyalty  itself,  in  its  idea 
tbe  expnjs^on  of  the  collective  nation,  and  a  sort  of 
constituted  witness  to  its  best  mind,  we  try  to  turn 
into  B  kind  of  grand  advertising  van,  to  give  publicity 
and  credit  to  the  inventions,  soTind  or  unsound,  of  tbe 
ordinary  self  of  individuals.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  in  North  Germany,  having  this  very  strongly 
brought  to  my  mind  in  the  matter  of  schools  and 
their  institution.     In  Prussia,  tbe  best  schools  are 


tl  endowed  (and  new 
ones  are  to  this  day  being  established  and  endowed) 
by  the  tiovereij^n  biioself  out  of  bis  own  revenues,  to 
be  under  the  dircet  control  and  management  of  him 
or  of  those  representing  him,  and  to  serve  as  types  of 
what  schools  should  be. 

Tbe  Sovereign,  as  bis  portion  raises  him  above 
many  prejudices  and  littlciiesses,  and  as  he  can 
always  liave  at  his  disposal  the  bast  advice,  has  evi- 
dent advantages  over  private  founders  in  well  plan- 
ning and  directing  a  school;  while  at  the  same 
time  his  great  means  and  his  great  influence  secure, 
to  a  well-planned  school  of  bis,  credit  and  authority. 
This  is  what,  in  North  Germany,  the  governors  do, 
in  tbe  matter  of  education,  for  the  governed  ;  and 
one  mar  say  tliat  they  thus  give  the  Koverned  a  les- 
son, ana  draw  out  in  tliem  tbe  idea  of  a  right  reason 
higher  than  the  suggestions  of  an  ordinary  man's 
ordinary  selC  But  in  England  how  different  is  tlie 
part  which  in  this  matter  our  governors  are  accus- 
tomed to  play  I  The  Licensed  Victuallers  or  the 
Commercial  Travellers  propose  to  make  a  school  for 


their   children  ;   and   I  suppose,  in  the  matter  of 

schools,  one  may  call  the  Xiuensed  Victuallen  or 
the  Commercial  Travellers  ordinary  men,  with  the 
natural  taste  for  the  bathos  uncured ;  and  a  Sover- 
eign with  the  advice  of  men  like  Wilhclm  von  Hum- 
boldt or  Schlciermacber  may,  in  this  matter,  be  a 
better  judge,  and  nearer  to  right  reason.     And  it 


will  be  alWed,  probably,  that  right  reason  would 
Buceest  that,  t«  have  a  sheer  school  of  licensed  vict- 
uallers' children,  or  a  sheer  school  of  commercial 
travcllen'  children,  and  to  bring  them  all  np,  not 
only  at  home  but  at  school  too,  in  a  kind  of  odor  o" 
licensed  vtctaalism  or  of  bagmanism,  is  not  a  wisi 
training  to  give  to  these  children.  And  in  Gcrma 
□y,  1  have  said,  tbe  action  of  tbe  national  guides  o: 
governors  is  to  suggest  and  provide  a  better.  But 
m  England,  tbe  action  of  the  national  guides  or  gov- 
ernors is,  for  a  royal  prince  or  a  great  minister  to 
go  down  to  the  opening  of  the  licensed  vietuaUeiy 
or  of  the  commercial  bavellers*  school,  to  take  the 
chair,  to  extol  tbe  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the 
licensed  victuallen  or  the  commercial  travellers,  to 
be  all  of  their  way  of  thinking,  to  predict  full  suc- 
cess to  their  ichools,  and  never  so  much  as  to  hint 
to  them  that  thev  are  doing  a  very  foolish  thin^, 
and  tiiat  tiie  ri^nt  way  to  go  to  work  with  their 
children's  education  is  quito  difTerent.  And  it  is 
the  same  in  almost  every  department  of  affairs- 
While,  on  the  Continent,  the  idea  prevails  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  heads  and  representatives  of  the 
nation,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  means,  power, 
and  information,  to  set  an  example  and  to  provide 
suggestions  of  right  reason,  among  us  tbe  idea  is, 
that  the  business  of  the  heads  and  representatives 
of  tbe  nation  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  to  applaud 
the  natural  taste  for  tbe  bathos  showing  itself  vig- 
oreilsly  in  any  part  of  the  community,  and  ta  en- 
courage its  works. 

Now  1  do  not  say  that  the  political  system  of  for- 
eign countries  has  not  inconveniences  which  may 
outweigh  the  inconveniences  of  our  own  political 
syateni;  nor  am  I  the  leaat  proposing  to  ^et  rid  of 
our  own  political  system  and  to  adopt  theirs.  But 
a  sound  centre  of  authority  being  what,  ta  this  dis- 
ijui^tion,  we  have  been  led  to  seek,  and  right  rea- 
son, or  our  best  self,  appearing  alone  to  offer  such 
a  sound  centre  of  authority,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
note  of  the  chief  impediments  which  binrler,  in  this 
country,  tbe  extrication  or  recognition  of  this  right 
reason  as  a  paramount  authority,  witb_  a  view  to 
afterwards  tri'iog  in  what  way  they  can  best  be 
removed. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  remark 
bow  not  only  do  we  get  no  suggestions  of  right  rea- 
son, and  no  rebukes  of  our  ordinary  self,  from  our 
govemon,  but  a  kind  of  pbilosopuical  theory  Is 
widely  spread  among  us  to  the  effect,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  at  all  as  ]!  best  self  and  a  right  renson 
having  claim  to  paramount  authority,  or,  at  any 
rate,  no  such  thing  ascertainable  and  capable  of 
being  made  use  ofi  and  that  there  is  nothing  but 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas  and  works  of  our  ordi- 
nary selves,  and  BuggestioKs  of  our  natural  taste  for 
the  bathoe,  pretty  equal  in  value,  which  are  doomed 
cither  to  an  irreconcilable  conflict,  or  else  to  a  per- 
petual give  and  take;  and  that  wisdom  consists  in 
choosing  the  give  and  take  rather  than  the  conflict, 
and  in  sticking  to  our  choice  with  patience  and 
good-humor.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
another  philosophical  theory  rife  among  us,  to  the 
effect  that,  without  the  labor  of  perverting  ourieives 
by  custom  or  exam[fle  to  relish  right  reason,  but  by 


fe= 


whole  xystcm  of  this  country,  like  the  constitution 
we  boast  to  inherit,  and  arc  glad  to  uphold,  ts  made 
np  of  e?t]^li«heil  fucli,  prescriptive  authorities,  ex- 
isting usages,  powers  that  be,  persons  in  possMsioD, 
and  communities  or  clasaei  that  have  won  dominion 
for  themselves,  and  will  hold  it  against  all  comers." 
Every  force  in  the  world,  evidently,  except  the  one 
reeoncilinK  force,  ri{;ht  reason !  Sir  Thomas  Bate- 
MD  here,  the  Rev.  W.  CaaKl  on  this  side,  Mr.  Brad- 


huAan  means ;  eo  wheo  we  want  to  make  ri);bt  rea- 
son act  on  individual  reason,  our  best  sell'  on  our 
ordinary  self,  we  seek  to  give  it  more  power  of  do- 
ing BO  by  givinft  it  public  recognition  and  anthority, 
and  embodying  it,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  the  itate. 
It  seems  too  mucli  to  ask  of  Providence,  that  while 
we,  on  our  part,  leave  our  congenital  taste  for  the 
bathos  to  its  natural  operation  and  its  infinite  varie- 
ty of  experiments,  Providence  should  mysteriously 
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goide  it  into  the  triut  track,  and  compel  it  to  relish 
Uia  sublime.  At  anj  rate,  great  men  and  great  in- 
stitntious  bfivc  hitherto  seemed  eecemsif  for  pro- 
ducing any  coiwder&bia  elTect  of  this  kind.  No 
doubt  WB  have  an  iofioito  variety  of  enperimenls, 
and  an  ever-mu!ti[dying  multitude  of  explorers 
even  in  this  short  paper  I  have  ennmeralad  many 
the  British  Banner,  Judge  Edmontls,  Newman 
Weeks,  Deborah  Butler,  Elderess  Folly,  Brother 
Noyes,  the  Rev.  W.  CaMel,  the  Liccnied  Victuallcra, 
the  Commercial  Travellers,  and  1  know  not  how 
many  more  ;  and  the  numbert  of  thii  noble  anny 
are  swelling  evciT  day.  But  4hat  a  depth  of  m  ' 
ism,  or  rather,  -nhat  an  ovet^bold  call  6n  the  di 
interposition  of  Providence,  to  believe  that  thene  in- 
teresting explaren  vil]  discover  the  true  track,  or 
at  any  rate,  "will  do  bo  in  the  main  sufficiently" 
(whatever  that  mar  mean)  if  left  to  their  natural 
operation ;  that  is,  by  going  on  u  the^  are  I  Phi- 
losophers Bay,  indeed,  that  wo  learn  virtue  by  per- 
forming acts  of  virtue ;  bnt  to  say  that  we  iball 
leam  virtue  hy  perferming  any  acts  to  which  out 
natural  taste  for  the  bathos  carries  as,  that  the  Bev. 
W.  Cassel  cornea  at  bii  beat  self  by  Papist-baiting, 
Newman  Weeks  and  Deborah  Butler  at  lieht  rea- 
son by  followin|r  their  noses,  this  certainly  does  ap- 
pear ovoT-sangume. 

It  is  true  what  we  want  is  to  make  rig] 
act  on  individual  reason,  the  reason  of  individuals ; 
all  our  search  for  authority  has  that  for  its  end  and 
aim.  The  Daily  News  says,  I  observe,  that  all  a 
argument  for  authority  "  has  a  non-intellectual  root ' 
and  from  what  I  know  of  my  own  mind  and  its  ii 
ertness,  I  think  this  so  prohablA,  that  I  should  be 
inclined  easily  to  admit  it,  if  it  were  not  that,  in  the 
finit  place,  nothing  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  ehouLd  be 
admitted  without  examination  ;  and  in  the  second, 
a  way  of  accounting  for  tiiis  charge  being  made  in 
,  this  particular  instance  without  full  grounds,  appears 
to  present  itself.  What  seems  to  me  to  accotint 
here,  perhaps,  for  the  charge,  is  the  want  of  flexibil- 
ity of  onr  race,  on  which  I  have  so  often  remarked . 
I  mean,  it  being  admitted  that  the  conformity  of  the 
individual  reason  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  or  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  with  right  reason  is  our  true  object,  and  not 
the  mere  restr^ning  them,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
state,  from  Papist-MitiBg  or  railing-breaking,  — ■  ad- 
mitting this,  we  have  so  Viltle  flexibility  that  we  can- 
not rMdily  perceive  that  the  state's  restraining 
them  from  these  indulgences  may  yet  fix  clearly  in 
their  minds  that,  to  the  collective  nation,  these  in- 
dulgences appear  irratdonal  and  unallowable,  nay 
make  them  pause  and  reflect,  and  may  contribute 
to  bringing,  with  time,  their  individual  reason  into 
harmony  with  right  reason.  But  in  no  country, 
owing  to  the  want  of  intellectnal  flexibiUty  above 
mentioned,  is  the  leaning  which  is  our  natural  one, 
and,  therefore,  needs  no  recommending  to  us,  so 
sedulously'  leconunendcd,  and  the  leaning  which  is 
not  our  natural  one,  and  therefore,  does  not  need 
dispraising  to  us,  so  sedulously  dispriused,  as  in  ours. 
To  rely  on  the  individual  being,  with  ns,  the  natu- 
ral leaning,  we  will  hear  of  nothing  but  the  good  of 
relying  on  the  individual ;  to  act  through  &e  col- 
lective nation  on  the  individual  being  not  our  natu- 
ral leaning,  we  will  hear  nothing  in  recommendation 
of  it.  But  the  wise  know  that  we  often  need  to 
hear  moat  of  that  to  which  we  are  least  inchned, 
and  even  to  learn  to  employ,  in  certain  ciroum- 
stances,  that  which  is  capable,  if  employed  amiss,  of 
being  a  danger  to  ns. 

Elsewhere  this  is  far  better  nnderstood  than  here. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  an 
able  writer,  but  with  precisely  our  national  want  of 
flexibility  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  his  un- 
earthed, I  see,  for  our  present  needs,  an  Englidi 
translation,  published  some  years  ago,  of  Wilbelm 
von  Humbohit's  book,  "  The  Sphere  and  Duties  of 
Government."  Hbmboldt's  object  in  this  book  is  to 
show  that  the  operation  of  Government  ought  to  be 
severely  limits  to  what  direcUy  and  immediately 
relates  to  the  security  of  p<»»on  and  property. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  one  of  the  most  beautil'ul 
and  perfect  souls  that  have  ever  existed,  used  to  say 
that  one's  business  in  life  was.  Eat,  to  periect  one's 
self  by  all  the  means  in  one's  power,  and,  secondly, 
t«  try  and  create  in  the  world  around  one  an  aris- 
tocracy, the  most  numerous  that  one  possibly  could, 
of  talents  and  chancten.  He  saw,  of  conne,  that, 
in  the  end,  everything  comes  to  this,  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  act  for  Einuelf,  and  must  be  perfect  in 
himself;  and  he  lived  in  a  oountry,  Germany,  where 
people  were  disposed  to  act  too  little  for  themselves, 
and  to  rely  too  much  on  the  Government.  Bot  even 
thus,  such  was  his  flexibility,  so  little  was  he  in  band- 
age to  a  mere  abatract  maxim,  that  he  saw  ve^ 
well  that,  for  his  porpoae  itself,  of  enabling  the  indi- 
vidual to  stand  -perfect  on  bis  own  fonndations,  and 
to  do  without  the  state,  the  action  of  the  state 
would  for  long,  long  yeaiB  be  necessary ;  and  soon 
after  he  wrote  his  book  on  The  Sphere  and  Duties 
of  Govemna-Dt,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  became 
Minister  of  Education  in  Prussia,  and  fiom  bis  min- 
istry all  the  great  reforms  which  give  the  control  of 
Priueiau  education  to  the  state  —  the  transference 
of  the  management  of  public  schools  from  their  old 
boards  of  trustees  to  the  state,  the  obligatory  stat»- 
ation  for  schools,  the  obligatory  stale-exam- 
for  Bchoolmasteis,  and  the  tbuodadon  of  the 
p^at  state  University  of  Berlin  —  take  their  origin. 
IThis  his  English  reviewer  says  not  a  word  of;  per- 
haps he  did  not  know  it;  it  is  poaible  he  wontd  not 
have  understood  it  if  he  had  known  it.  But  writing 
a  peonle  whose  dan^rs  lie,  as  we  have  seen, 
tbo  siae  of  their  uncbecked  and  ungiilded  iudi- 
vidual  action,  whose  dangers  none  of  them  lie  on 
the  side  of  an  aver-reliance  on  the  stlte,  be  quotes 
BO  much  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  example  is 
flatter  them  in  their  propensities,  and  do  them 
^ood;  and  just  what  might  make  them  think, 
and  be  of  use  to  them,  he  leaves  on  one  side.  This 
precisely  recalls  the  manner,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  our  royal  and  noble  per- 
sonages proceed  with  the  Licensed  Victuallers. 
In  France,  the  action  of  the  state  on  individuals 
yet  more  preponderant  than  in  Germany;  and 
e  need  which  friends  of  human  perfection  feel  to 
enable  the  individual  to  stand  porfcct  on  his  own 
foundations  is  all  the  stronger.  But  what  says  one 
of  the  keenest  of  these  frleuda.  Monsieur  Renan,  on 
on,  and  even  state  action  in  that  very 
sphere  where  in  France  it  is  moet  excessive,  the 
sphere  of  education  'I  Here  aro  his  words ;  "  A 
liberal  believes  in  liberty,  and  liberty  ttgnifies  the 
tervcntion  of  the  state.  Bui  svch  an  ideal  a 
Inng  tcay  off'  from  tu,  and  the  very  laeans  to 
:  it  to  on  iniitfinite  dislance  icouW  be  preeitely 
lie's  initJuJraiBing  ill  action  loo  noon."  And 
this,  he  adds,  is  eveu  truer  of  education  than  of  any 
other  department  of  public  affairs. 

We  sec,  then,  how  indispensable  to  that  human 
perfection  which  we  seek  is,  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges,  some  such  public  recognition  and  eEtabiiih- 
ir  best  sdf,  or  right  reason,  as  culture  leads 
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ui  to  tr7  ADil  embodjr  in  &e  state.  We  see,  too, 
tbe  naaj  incaDTeniencei  which  Come  from  ita  non- 
recc^nition,  and  the  almoit  &nattcat  zeal  which  ap- 
poKs  itedf  to  its  recogDttion.  These  inconvenieitctu 
aod  that  xeal  the  lorer  of  perfectioo  mnat  make 
i  binwelf  thoroughly  actjuaintea  with,  in  order  to  see 
how  tbey  uiiy  be  most  fitly  dealt  with  ^  and  as  we 
have  not  yet  exhauated  the  rich  voiiutics  of  their 
derelopiuect,  or  the  lessouE  the;  have  to  teach  uei, 
we  must  return  to  the  snbjcct  once  more  before 
caDcluding. 
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Do  institaUona  m^e  men,  or  men  insUtutiona  1 
Is  it  a  few  degrees  of  caloric,  or  a  varieil  rainfall, 
on  which  depends  the  moral  'character  of  natiooa  ? 
Vi'»»  there  a  time  when  families  of  men  allied  in 
blood  and  lansuaijc,  and  dwelling  for  iinlinovn  ages 
on  adjacent  landg,  saddenlv  received  the  sharp 
marts  of  distinctive  race,  ana  evermore  transmitted 
tbem  to  their  posterity  i  How  it  it  tliat  the  amal- 
gtiu  of  Briton,  Roman,  Saxon,  Angle,  Done,  and 
Norman,  after  eight  centuries  of  welding  makes  the 
sooad  but  dull  and  heavy  metal,  wa  call  tho  Eng- 
M  race  ?  And  why  ia  that  very  similar  mixture 
serosa  the  Channel,  of  Gaul,  Roman,  Frank,  Bur- 
gwidian,  anil  Norman,  tbe  absolutely  dilTerent  light 
and  glittering  metal  which  we  call  the  people  of 
Franca?  None  of  these  queries  seem  easy  to  an- 
swer ;  and  yet,  witliout  replying  to  one  or  the  other 
in  the  affirmative,  how  are  we  to  look  at  tho  fact  of 
tbe  immeasurable,  indescribable  difl'en^nce  between 
tbe  men,  women,  and  children,  the  houses,  the  sliops, 

1  tbe  chDiches,  the  carrii^ree,  the  cattle,  tlie  food,  tbe 
driok,  the  funuture,  tha  crockery,  tbe  very  sounds 
and  smella  which  IkMt.upon  tbe  air,  say,  in  a  villiigu 
in  Sussex,  and  in  aootfacr  village  just  over  tbe  way 
Id  Normandy  ? 

To  tKke  only  one  feature  of  tbe  infinite  variety. 
IT  there  be  any  place  where  we  might  deem  that 
hmnan  nature  would  constantly  show  luelf  the  same 

I  it  i'  a  cemoter}-.  ^Ve  may  buil4  difiurent  bouscJ, 
■ear  dilTerent  clothes,  travel  in  different  guiae  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave;  but  when  wc  come  L'tere, 
and  only  D«ed  tho  same  narrow  trench  in  the  soil 
ol  esTth.  only  make  the  same  little  mound  in  tbu 
soil,  —  Greek  or  Baj-barian,  bond  or  free,  shall  not 
oar  burial-place  be  always  alike?  Will  not  tho 
umc  bereaved  affections  of  father,  mother,  hus- 
band, brother,  child,  choose  the  same  forms  of  tcn- 
demesa  for  tbe  poor  reliea  below  ?  Strange  to  say, 
it  is  not  to '.  Nowhere  do  nations  show  their  diveis 
scn<;ics  more  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  dead ; 
tMT  does  it  veem  possible  to  classify,  under  any  head 
of  race  or  creed,  the  tendency  of  some  to  display 
tenderness  and  respect  for  the  dust  of  the  departed, 
and  of  others  to  show  a  callousness  and  inditl'erence 
which  we  would  hardly  feel  ibr  their  worn-out  &[>- 

The  tawdrinesa  of  a  French  burial-groond  is  an 
iioazement  to  the  Saxon  mind.  The  reverence  fiir 
the  dead,  which  shows  itself  in  hoa^ng  on  a  gilt 
iron  croas  little  pictures  of  fashionable  ladies  kneel- 
ing at  tombs,  inscribed  «  mo  mire,  or  a  won  coimn, 
a  Krvaga,  to  say  the  least.  Buad-llowers  and 
wTKsth!',  twopenny  gilt  vases  contiuninj;  paper  Uow- 
fn,  all  in  frames  daly  glazed,  things  tliat  look  like 
chignons  and  ringlets  done  in  black  beads,  garlands 
of  mmorielk*  bought  in  shops  ready  inscribed  to 
the  tost  relation,  litUe  wooden  stools  stuck  in  the 


ground  ready  for  kneelinc  &ienda ;  above  all,  plas- 
ter casts,  large  and  sm^  of  the  eternal  Infant 

Samuel,  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  grave,  —  all 
these  are  remote  enough  from  our  rendering  of  the 
solemn  tenderness  of  death.  The  adjurations  to 
the  departed  to  pray  for  the  living  may,  of  course, 
be  acconnted  for  by  Catholic  doctrines ;  but  even 
these  are  singular  in  our  eyes.  On  a  large  number 
of  French  tombs  wc  have  observed  the  entreaty  to 
the  dead  child,  or  dead  young  giri,  to  intercede  in 
heaven  for  their  afflicted  survivors ;  but  we  have 
never  happened  Us  find  any  full-grown  man  followed 
to  the  other  world  by  the  same  request !  Now  and 
then  there  are  epitaphs  of  the  most  touchbg  kind, 
like  the  following  :  — 


But  in  general,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  sentiment 
is  very  foreign  to  oar  Ibetings.  On  the  gnve  of  an 
infant,  of  four  months  old,  we  have  read  tha  start- 
ling announcement.  Son  dnw  ilait  affratbU  a  Dien; 
"  and  BO  He  took  it  back  to  Himself! " 

But  meretricious  u  the  onMments  of  a  French 
cemetery  commonly  are,  and  sentimental,  if  not  silly, 
as  are  oHen  the  inacriptiiHis  on  the  graves,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  utter  absurdity,  the  incredible 
vulgarit}'  of  English  epitaphs  can  be  mati'lied  no- 
where across  the  Channel.  That  poor  little  baby- 
soul  of  sixteen  weeks,  whose  "  agreeability"  is  as- 
serted, is  not  so  ridiculous  as  the  British  infant  of 
the  same  speechless  i^e,  whose  Sliakcsperian  par- 
enls  inscribed  over  her  little  corpse :  — 
"  31w  i»m  loM  ber  Ion  !  " 

Nor  yet  as  a  small  boy,  who  teceived  this  obittiary 

"ThonirtI  m  UiiB  taks  l 
W«llHUMtu*ooiiro 

There  is  no  "  Lady  O'Looney"  hidden  beneath  the 
sods  of  France,  nor  any  grenadier  like  him  of  Win- 
There  are  no  allusions  to  "Affliction  sore,"  or  to 
that  v.inity  of  "  phyricians  "  on  which  the  English 
bucolic  mmd  has  evidently  gloated  for  ecuturies. 
No  f^ir-sighted  prudence  cothbines  the  epitaph  and 
the  advertisement,  after  the  thahion  of  the  tomb  of 
Jonathan  Thomi)30n:  — 


Epitaphs  in  England  are  of  three  orders,  each 
witli  two  classes.  There  is  the  commonplace  unob- 
jectionable (such  as  the  mere  name  and  date,  with 
a  tc.ft  or  two  added),  and  the  commonplace  ex- 
tremely objectionable,  such  as :  — 

"  AfiklSoD  Bore,  hmiflimc  I  bore." 
Then  there  is  the  grotesque  intentional,  and  the 
grotesque  unintentional.      Among  ^e   tanner  we 
should  rank  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Foute,  of  Norwich :  — 
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Abo  the  fiuDOiu  one  of  Sir  John  Strange :  ■ 


And  Albert  Durer's  epitaph  for  himscir, — certunl)' 
the  »hort«at,  snd  ^rhsps  the  best  in  die  world,  — 
the  meet  ioscripllon  for  the  clooed  door  d*  the 
House  appointed  for  all  living,  the  one  word  "  £in- 

Again,  there  is  Fmnklin's  famoiu  epitaph  for  him- 


Or  this,  at  Manchester, 

"HentleiJi 


As  lor  the  nnintentionally  grotewjue  epitaphs, 
they  may  be  found  in  almost  every  churchyara  in 
Ensland.  Now  and  then,  when  we  hear  of  them, 
we  have  a  Buspicion  that  they  are  "  too  good  to  be 
Irac,"  but  he  who  hiu  had  any  experience  of  British 
monumental  stupidity,  will  heiitate  to  pnt  limits  to 
the  absurdity  it  may  display.  The  Ibllowing  are  s 
few  which  we  recall  to  mind,  omittinj;  such  ai  we 
happen  to  have  elsewhere  seen  in  print.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  dmply  touching  than  the  second  line 
of  this  couplet ;  — 

"ra  3IEUOBV  OF  JOHN  DALY,  4e. 
t  HedttdortOuinir, 

A>K]<ru  burled  alfflHfy." 

Or  the  third  of  this  triplet :  — 

"Htrt  Ikth  muni  In  d«r. 
Tti*  bodj  or  ITIIUUB  Wn* 

There  if  ccrtdnly  no  lack  of  faith  displayed  in 
the  following,  which  if,  Wc  believe,  to  be  found  in 
Sonbury  churchyard :  — 


Very  different  ii  the  sceptical,  not  to  say  rollick- 
ing, tone  of  the  inscription  over  a  certun  Gabriel 
jSin:  — 


'-  Btn  1kg  Iha  bulf  at  Qnbrtil  John, 
Who  4W  In  ■•■ '-'■ —  ■— ■ 

f  n  <(  ti  (ll  0 
VrhodMkai 


jrtx  eltbteoD  fanailml  u 
Oibitel  Jobo, 


himdnd  uid  one," 


"  H«e  IMh  (ho  bod  r  ot  Jabs  OalCT  Id  npsMloa  o(  tho  ImI  I^ 
What  toTltfma^ki  inu,  Uol  dot  will  Jiitwur." 

We  might  rather  hare  imagined  nich  aa  efNtapt  b 
Napoleon  IIL  than  ibr  the  clerk  of  a  quiet  E^iA 

Here  b  a  cruel  remark  on  a  doctor :  — 


and  a  still  more  unpardonable  o 
sibly  of  those  loquaCMHH '' — ■■— ^- 
Bttributed  to  her  sex :  — 


u  bad  as  the  unkind  hint  conveyed  in  Ik 


We  know  that  next  door  neighbor*  livins  ia 
towni  are  apt  to  dislike  each  other ;  and  we  aiTt 
heard  a  gifted  lady  venture  on  the  splendid  scieotilk 
generalization,  that  "  peoplt  icAo  laie  ntzt  doot  al- 
aay$  play  Ihe  piano  hadln."  But  it  is  rather  l«o 
hard  to  cast  covert  sarcasms  aAer  the  demise  of  boA 
parties  on  "  the  woman  under  the  next  stone  ! ' 

The  following  is  simple,  at  all  events.  It  it  :it 
Melton  Uowbmy,  in  Leicestershire :  — 

"  Hen  IlM  tbt  wile  olSbDoo  Stokto, 

Who  tired  ud  died  like  oUur  tulkl." 

Grief  and  selfishness  are  finely  mingled  in  the  fbl- 
lowing,  by  a  widower :  — 


Another  is  groasly  personal :  - 

"Be^er!  wbenrer  thoa  bs,  oh,  tre^  nc 


In  tlie  churchyard  of  St.  John,  Worcester,  tbeff 
is  an  epitaph  which,  if  brevity  be  the  soul  of  nt 
has  high  clum  to  that  character.  The  arrangomeu 
of  the  auxiliarj-  verb  is,  at  all  events,  origimd.  ll 
reads  thus  — 


"happ^  conceit,"  it  was  doubtlcxs  thoiiglii.  is 
1640,  to  write  over  a  member  of  Parliament  BUtei 

Whiter  — 

"  Hero  Hot  *  John.  1  burning,  iblnlne  UeM. 


nwVtioith !    Vhjr  B  noklnd. 


But  of  the  following  there  con 

Oae  It  burtad  In  CBDunghl.  u 
?he  monnment  —  is  it  needful  t 
uid,  in  Athlone  churchvard. 


e  no  mistake :  -*  | 


say!?— ii 


J 


^ 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  EPITAPHS. 


Anotber  Inih  efnti^ih,  in  Bftllindown,  Conntj 
StigjO,  mna  thnt:  — 

"TtnaaeMcDBUfb  Um  vHhla  Ihk  gnn, 
Ttut  Hji  «nBf h  i  rir  111  Uiu  '•  RcnnDiu,  bnn, 
VuMlaiu,frlB«llT,«ttr,J>ul,  udno^, 
Ib  tMi  lond  ^ma  ii  rnllT  BDdwCHd  I 


Thai  "  facetioiUQeai "  ii  a  wtae,  and  a  virtue  to 
be  inscribed  on  a  tombttone,  a  a  rather  new  idea  to 
nft,  atill,  there  ia  a  P^*^  ^^  ^  ^  *^'^  '^'^  '^  favor. 
A  curious  Btudv  i^  national  cbararcter,  and  also  of 
the  cbaracter  of  different  i^es  and  clatses.  might  be 
made  by  notiDg  the  special  qualitiea  selected  far 
approTd,  and  S  the  maoj  human  merits  heaped  on 
the  deserving  and  undeserring  dead.  Aa  none  bat 
an  Irishman  would  have  chtMeu  "  tacclioos  "  as  a 
choice  ^ithet  of  approval,  so  none  but  an  Italian 
would  have  prajaed  a  deceased  man^ois,  scion  of  one 
of  the  great  historic  houses  of  Florence,  bj  describing 
him  (as  we  have  seen  on  his  funeral  tablet)  as  re- 
markable {ix/rugalUy.  An  English  nobleman  would 
hardlj'  have  accepted  the  phnse  as  laudatory,  and 
as  to  an  Irish  one,  no  more  cruel  outrage  could  be 
perpetrated  on  hii  helplen  corpse,  than  to  a  place 
over  it  such  a  word. 

We  have  always  felt  satisfied  that  that  most  deli- 
cious of  all  epitaphs  which  celebrates  tiie  virtues  of 
Lady  O'Looney,  must  have  been  composed  by  her 
confidential  maid.  We  only  repeat  it  hero  to  illus- 
trate onr  hypothesis :  — 

Omtt  nltec  s(  Darin,  snuiKnilT  etUM'  The  anbUme,' 
(Do  wc  not  know  how  often  the  departed  lady  must 
have  told  her  maid  of  her  distinguished  lelationsfai]), 
and  of  Burke's  tcbriquei .') 

"  anwM  btmd,  flnmw,  mad  itefitj  rallglnn  | 
rXbe  "  blandnest "  had  been  a  matter  of  remark 
downstairs ;  the  "  pasmonatencas,"  alaa !  perhaps  a 
matter  of  experience.  The  conjunction  of  the  two 
qualitiea,  and  the  simple  unvarnished  veracity  by 
which  they  are  followed  by  deep  pietj",  speak  tmm- 
pet-tongued  for  the  integrity  of  the  faithful  domes- 


("  Also  "  leads  up  finely  fixim  the  deep  religiousness 
to  the  great  event  of  I^y  O'Looney  a  lile.) 
■■  Aod  RDt  HTtisl  pIctoFa  la  lbs  EiblliitloB, 
(Where,  0  where,  and  when,  was  held  ihe  Exhibition 
which  ahouk]  have  been  made  ibrercr  memorable  by 
the  "  aeveral  pictures "  of  the  gifted  lady  which 
adorned  its  walls,  —  the  Exhibition  which  to  her 
devoted  follower  was  manifestJy  the  only  Exhibition 
in  the  world  worthy  of  the  name?) 

"  Hbe  «M  Bnt  coiuJii  of  l^ij  Joan, 
(Crowning  triumph  of  life,  and  at  tliu  same  time 
valuable  genealogical  indication.) 

^  And  of  ineb  !•  Ibfl  Sioidom  of  ficHren  !  " 
(Xamety,  of  bland,  paaaionate,  and  decply-reli}[iaus 
ladies;  of  artists  and  exhibitor*  in  water-colors; 
and,  atMve  all,  of  cousins-german  to  Lady  Jones. 
The  sudden  turn  of  this  phrase  to  the  Scriptural  and 
prophetic  utterance  after  the  more  didactic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  epi- 
taph, is  ontf  of  the  moat  striking  in  the  range  of  ht- 
eraturc.  The  mantle  of  Lady  O'Looney's  bland 
religion  had  certunly  descended  —  probably  with 
the  rest  of  her  wardrobe  —  to  ber  encomiast) 

To  leave  these  speculations;  shall  we  cUss  amon^ 
the  intentionally  or  unintentionally  grotesque  epi- 
taphs the    following,  composed   by  three  Scotch 


finends,  to  whom  the  person  commemorated  had  left 
a  legacy,  with  the  b<^  ezpresMd  that  they  woidd 
honor  him  by  some  record  t^  tb^  regieta  7  The 
first  friend  composed  the  line  whiii  natunHy 
opened  die  epitaph :  — 

"ProToU  PHcr  PuUtuo  TOFn>«t  U  Dnada, 
The  second  added :  — 

"  horoit  Peta  FatteruB,  here  llM  bf , 
Ihe  third  could  suggest  no  other  conclusion  than 


"  Here  list  tbc  bod;  at  Muy  lord, 
WbcH  (snl,  «T  trnn,  ii  with  Ihc  I^rd  ; 
Bat  II  for  hell  >bii  '■  dunanl  thla  lUa, 
Tlj  better  Uiu  belof  John  Fonl'i  vlft." 

We  wonder  whether  the  old  bachelor  commemo- 
rated in  tbe  next  would  have  indorsc^the  eptaph 
provided  for  him :  — 

^At  thiHiuijie  winten* end  Idled, 


of  a  wrong  name  for  the  deceased  p«non,  to  accom- 
modate the  exigencies  of  the  poet.    One  of  them 


long  lead  Ibrseison  mid  ten, 

us  un  mouia  i,rWU]IUl  Wouil-ben  " 

[Far  Hen,  read  Coet  —  Cock  wooU  bI  eaaa  [a  rii)we.} 

We  confess  we  are  sceptical  about  the  authentici- 

V  ai  these  various  readings,  aa  alw  of  the  epitaph  on 
De  architect  Trollope  :  — 

"  neie  Uh  wniEua  Trollops, 


No  doubts,  however,  attach  to  the  sweet  agricul- 
tural simplicity  which  breathes  through  the  tollow- 


ing:- 


[  Uet,  and  tto  woAler  T  'm  dead. 


A  very  &cetioua  story  is  told  in  some  quarters  of 
a  pauper,  who  having  died  in  a  workhouse,  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  most  economical  fashion.  The  mas- 
ter proposed  to  inscribe  over  hi ^  tombstone :  — 

Bu  c«n»e."     ' 
The  guardians  at  the  next  ineeting  of  the  board  in- 


thut:- 

The  narrators  of  this  anecdote  arc  gT<»9ly  ignorant 
of  Poor-law  manngemeiit.  Any  tombstone,  or  any 
epitaph  whatovBr  for  a  pauper,  would  never  have 
been  dreamed  of  by  either  master  or  guardians. 

Perhaps  the  most  absurd  of  all  epitaphs  is  that  at- 
tributed to  a  pyrotechnist  who  died  a  few  years  aga- 
in the  coune  of  his  travels  he  had  been  immensely 
struck  by  an  inscription  on  the  grave  of  the  great 
musical  composer  Purcell : . 


re  alobe  bit  melodlee  c» 


Fired  by  laudable  ambition 
Mr.  B.  requested  that  over  i 


to  secura  snch  praise, 
>  tomb  might  be  writ- 


«s^ 


EVKET  SATDEDAT. 


=^ 


AAcT  all  theH  ridiealocs  icstasces  of  gtotesc^tie 
epitaphi,  we  have  no  bcart  to  Epeak  of  the  remain- 
ing claas  of  mortuary  inscriptJons,  —  the  few,  the  very 
few,  in  English,  which  are  really  good ;  eood  eitb^ 
as  poetry,  or  becaose  their  directnem  and  simplicity 
uiaEe  them  affecting. 

Certainly  we  cannot  class  with  either  of  these  the 
last  we  shall  quote,  a  real  epitaph,  and  a  whole  eat- 

"  He  Und  ud  <W  *  tn*  OKiWIu, 

Be  loved  bit  frieDdi,  9ttd  hated  kit  mem Ju .'  '* 


DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  IN  PERSIA. 

BT   ABUIinufl   TjlMBiBI. 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  September  that  I  passed 
through  the  ^te  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  at  Tohenbi.  I 
was  <^3sed.  in  the  costume  of  a  Bagdad  Sunnite 
Dervish.  A  long  entari  reached  to  my  feet,  and  I 
wore  a  red  ginUe,  and  a  maacblach,  striped  with 
black,  my  head  b<^ng  wound  round  with  the  kellie, 
which  was  as  elegant  as  it  was  comfortable.  A  car- 
avanseru,  a  little  way  ont  of  the  town,  was  fixed 
upon  BB  the  rendezvous  for  our  email  party.  Ilere 
those  who  were  to  be  f«Uow-travellen  made  ac- 

S[uaintance  with  one  anoth^ ;  balae  of  goods  were 
reshly  fastened  and  packed ;  and,  aAer  Uie  ammali 
had  been  duly  fed,  we  set  out.  Our  caravan  con- 
sisted of  about  thirty  mulea,  some  horsemen,  a  few 
Mollah  pilgrims  returning  home  from  Mulched,  a 
sprinkling  of  artisans  and  merchants,  and  my  insig- 
Dificaot  self.  Shah  Abdul  Azim  is  held  in  particu- 
lar esteem  by  the  inhaHtants  of  Teheran  for  pil- 
grimages. In  the  daytime,  aiid  particularly  in  the 
afternoon  hours,  there  is  usunlly  a  great  bustle  at  it- 
One  always  meets  numbers  of  finely-dressed  ladies, 
who,  mounted  like  men  opon  splendid  stci-da,  ride  in 
and  out  with  Mirzas  and  Khans,  and  nnmorous  suites, 
European  carriages,  of  which  the  court  alone  makes 
use  here,  are  also  occasionally  met ;  for,  althouirli 
pil&rimages  are  undertaken  to  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  it 
»  likewise  msjle  a  place  for  carousal  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Teheran.  A.1  I  proceeded  thither  in  the 
midnight  hours,  the  quiet  which  reigned  around  es- 
pecially struck  me.  Almost  with  the  cleanicas  of 
day,  the  moon  illuminated  the  chain  of  mountains  on 
the  left,  as  well  as  tiio  richly-gilded  cupola  under 
which  the  holy  Shah  Abdul  Azim  reposes.  Aflcr 
having  ridden  about  an  hour,  some  of  the  membcis 
of  our  caravan  began  to  break  the  monotony  of  our 
nocturnal  proceeslou  by  conversing  aloud.  ITie  cara- 
van forma  an  entire  company  ;  but,  as  is  nntural,  each 
member  entcn  into  a  more  or  less  close  relationship 
with  some  other  earlier  acquaintance,  or  a  mutual 
object  afibrds  ground  for  a  closer  familiarity.  I  had 
selected  as  a  companion  a  youn^  Seid  from  Bagdad, 
who,  as  Bauzechan  (religions  singer)  by  profession, 
had  undertaken  a  tour  to  Southern  Persia.  Bau- 
Eechan  means  strictly  those  who  sing  in  dirgea  the 
death  of  the  famous  martyr  Hussein,  and  they  are 
therefore  highly  fanatical  Shiitcs.  Our  friendship 
may  thus  appear  somewhat  remarkable;  but  the 
Seid,  as  an  inhabitant  of  B^dad,  and  subject  to  the 
Porte,  had  no  apprehension  in  forming  a  closer  inti- 
macy with  an  Efrendi.  He  led  me  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  caravan,  and  as  he  was  a  merry  fi'llow, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  6necial  craft  as  elegiac  professor, 
sang  the  most  friTolous  songs,  he  immediately  be- 
came a  favorite  with  the  whole  company,  and  his 
introduction  proved  very  useful  to  mo.  In  order  to 
gain  his  favor  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest,  I  wa«  care- 


ful as  to  my  religious  convenstion  *  at  onr  first 
meeting.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  committing  one's  self  in 
this  respect,  as  tka  Peniani  are  rery  fond  of  contro- 
versy, and  gladly  engage  in  a.  dispate  with  Chris- 
tians, Gebers,  and  most  readily  of  all  with  Sunnitea. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  this  hereafter,  and  look  advantage 
(nmy  joyous  frame  of  mind,  rather  than  give  my- 
self up  to  contemplation  of  my  hazardous  excursion. 
Some  years  before,  a  couplet  from  a  Persian  poet 
was  eaoogh  to  throw  me  into  ecstas}-;  now  I  am 
travelling  as  an  Oriental  crafted  on  to  the  Oriental 
stock  in  a  manner  allowed  to  few  Europeans. 

The  magnificence  of  the  weather  also  contributed 
greatly  to  my  enjoyment  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  3  moonlight  September 
nicht  in  Persia.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear,  the 
calm  so  refreshing,  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  and 
of  isolated  trues  and  ruins  so  fantastic.  The  caravan 
moves  forward  in  a  small  train.  Hie  bells  which 
hang  on  the  animals  drawing  the  teams  give  forth 
a  melancholy,  monotonous  sound ;  while  the  incom- 
parably sublime,  star-bespangled  heaven  so  strikes 
the  soul  of  an  Occidental,  th^  he  entirely  disregards 
the  waste  and  desolate  nature  of  the  country.  The 
wny  from  Shah  Abd  ul  Azim  to  the  lower  chain  of 
mountains  i»  over  rolling  stones,  ditches,  and  empty 
beds  of  rivulets;  stilt,  I  little  regarded  difliculties, 
and,  trusting  to  the  safe  footing  of  my  little  donkey, 
followed  the  intimations  of  my  Seid,  who  could  re- 
late a  different  history  of  each  star.  For  each  star 
has  a  Ki^parate  fable,  its  good  and  it^  b^  inducnca ; 
and  I  should  have  lost  much  favor  with  him  had  J 
not  seemed  to  give  unlimited  f^uth  to  his  words. 
The  Fleiadca  had  already  sunk  below  the  western 
horizon  when  we  ascended  the  hill  near  Kansek, 
ir  first  station, 
again  I  cast  a  glance  at  the 
beautiful  nocturnal  landscape,  and,  as  ne  descend 
to  the  other  side  of  the  mountiun,  the  moonli^t 
gradually  melta  away  before  the  approach  of  (lay- 
break.  Aa  soon  as  the  morning  star  appears  in  the 
finnament,  the  caravan  hails  in  him  the  newly  ap- 
proaching mom.     The  most  pious  of  the  company, 

did.  The  short  period  of  twilight  is  ni.ide  use  of 
for  washing,  and,  before  the  points  of  the  first  sun- 
beam appear,  the  caravan  baits  a  short  time  for 
prayer.  The  animals  stand  quietly,  their  beads  bent 
to  the  earth ;  the  riders,  turned  towards  the  west, 
kneel  in  a  line,  and  in  the  humble,  contrite  attitude 
peculiar  to  the  Mohammedans.  Amid  the  melodi- 
ous sounds  of  the  first  Allah  Kkber,  Fhcebua  blesses 
the  travellers  with  his  appearance.  Alter  sunrise 
we  ride  oh  for  a  short  time,  as  the  earlier  or  later 
nightly  departure  depends  upon  tho  distance  from 
the  stntioo.  We  therefore  fix  our  first  resting-place 
here,  while  the  sun's  scorching  rays  make  iis  feel 
bow  much  a  shelter  for  all  is  needed  !  We  turn 
into  a  spacious  caravanserai,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Tillage  of  Kenarcgird.  As  the  name  even  of 
Kenaregird  ("the  border  of  the  sand  ")  implies,  there 
stiGtches  in  an  easterly  direction  from  tuis  village 
the  great  salt-desert,  called  Deshti  Kuvir,  This 
mnst  be  a  terrible  tract  of  land  ;  and,  althoueh 
I  sbauld  doubt  its  being  more  dreadfill  and  wild 
than  the  celebrated  Chnlatn,  which  is  to  be  found 
between  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  or  many  spots  in  the 
great  Xlyrcanian  desert,  still  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  astonishment  at  not  having,  in  all  my 
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wanderings  in  FeT^l]^  met  with  a  Bmgli^  native  wlfo 
had  penetrated  'this  desert,  op  tliat  partJon  which 
lies  between  Kenarrgird  and  Tcbbea. 

The  Persian,  when  he  speaka  of  Deshti  Kavir, 
has  nlwaya  n  number  of  horrible  tnlep,  whieh  are 
interlarded  with  elves,  demons,  and  other  bad  spirite 
called  up  by  bis  spiriting,  and  with  these  boirors  of 
the  desert  he  itrivei  U>  frighten  his  bearer.  There 
is  also  a  If^end  in  Persia  which  tells  that  Shamr, 
the  mnrderer  of  Hussein,  and  the  arch-en iimf  of  the 
Sbiice  Persians,  was  the  CAnse  of  the  de»olatii 
this  region.  Tormented  with  a  guilty  conseii 
he  sought  refiige  here,  his  mere  nppefir.ince  being 
safGcicnt  to  transform  the  onee  flourishing  coon^y 
into  a  salt  and  barren  desert  From  his  sweat  the 
no&thomed  salt-pook  spring,  and  marvellously  t4>r- 
rible  b  the  Kebir  Knh,  where  the  bad  Shnmr  dwells. 
Woe  to  the  traveller  who,  bejruiled  by  v/nia  faiuus 
light,  comes  into  the  ncigbborhond !  ^ch  tales  my 
fellow-travellers  recounted  to  me  of  the  Persian  salt 
dcaert. 

Arrived  in  tbc  caravanserKi,  all  in  a  short 
link  down  in  fome  shady  nook  :  in  a  few  min 
howerer,  the  nomad  town  changes  its  aspecte 
bnsy  colony.  While  the  beasts  bite  eagerly  of  the 
dry  barley  straw,  the  Persian  makes  hia  meagre  i 
put.  The  rich  put  themselves  into  the  hands 
their  servants,  to  get  their  jiersons  rubbed  and  their 
limbs  stretched  out;  and  hardly  has  one  recovered 
breath  froia  the  hardships  of  last  station,  when 
break&st  is  ready,  and  after  it  each  betakes  himself 
to  rest.  Sleep  is  given  up  at  night,  for  in  the  tm 
tner  months  we  commonly  travel  then,  and  rest 
the  mid-hoars  of  the  day.  lie  bi'nats  follow  the 
same  rule.  Before  sunset  tfauy  are  curried  and 
robbed  down,  the  pilaf^pot  is  set  up,  and,  about  an 
honr  before  setting  out,  supper  is  eaten.  Dervishes 
or  other  privileged  lazy  fellomi,  by  God's  grace, 
have  a  much  eaiuer  part  than  many  travellers.  Ar- 
rived at  the  station,  the  Dervish,  without  troubling 
himself  about  anything,  gives  him.»clf  up  to  rest ; 
and  when  "the  smoke  of  the  kettle  announces  snpper, 
he  takes  his  keschkul  ^a  vessel  formed  of  a  cocoar 
not)  on  his  arm,  and  with  a  powerfid  jabuljahakh' 
and  with  an  assoiance  which  is  niAlly  wonderful, 
^proaches  each  separate  group.  TJach  gives  him 
a  portion.  After  ho  has  terminated  liis  round  he 
mixes  all  together,  and  he  is  safe  to  have  secured, 
if  not  a  sumptuous,  at  least  a  plentiful  supper. 
"  He  has  no  provision  with  him,  cooks  nothing,  and 

C«  he  baa  enough,"  say  the  Oritntals,  "  for  his 
Ichen  is  furnished  by  God." 

From  Kenaregird  onr  second  station  was  throagh 
the  desert.  It  is  a  long  tonjnie  of  land  of  DeKlitt 
■Ka»ir,  of  which  the  southern  bordi^rs  rt'sch  nearly 

0  Kmn.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  the  station  Hauz-i- 
Saltan  (the  reservoir  of- the  Sultan),  which  consists 

Xeduct  is  conveyed.     By  this,  w.iter  is  procured, 
:h,  being  much  required,  is  very  dear  in  the 
whole  vicinity. 

When  we  had  quitted  KenareginI,  and  had  trav. 
died  about  an  hour  in  the  detcrt,  the  waste  region 
>  suddenly  lightened  up  brmoonshine,  and  (jrew 
more  and  mora  romantic.  The  stillness  of  ntght, 
which  in  the  great  desert  seems  redoubled,  afTcels 
the  traveller  inexpressibly.     The  anticipation  that 

1  was  yet  to  travel  through  the  still  greater  desert 
of  Central  Asia,  led  the  eye  to  delight  itself  all  the 
more  with  the  won<lerfai  spectacle.  Nowhere  in 
tbedniky  horiion  docs  the  eye  meet  a  point  of  revt; 
Duty  here  and  tiierc  the  columns  of  sand  rise  high 


towards  heaven,  tossed  up  by  the  wind.  They 
dance  from  one  spot  to  another,  like  nightly  ghosts; 
and  it  is  conceivable  enough  to  me  that  fearful 
souls  would  look  upon  them  as  phantoms  lashed  by 
furies.  My  tellow-traTeller  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
iMtter  class,  tor  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  burnous, 
ihruxt  himself  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  caravan, 
and  did  not  venture  even  to  look  out  on  the  desert 
around  him. 

It  was  towanls  midnight,  when  wa  heard  from 
the  distance  a  monotonous  ring  of  bells,  and,  as  I 
soon  learned,  this  was  from  a  iarca  caravan  which 
had  set  out  an  hour  before  us.  We  redoubled  our 
steps  in  order  to  overtake  it;  but  hardly  bad  we 
advanced  a  hundred  paces,  when  an  insupportable 
■mell  began  to  oppress  us.  The  Persians  knew  at 
once  the  cause  of  it.  Wo  moved  faster,  but  the 
stench  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  when,  in- 
fluenced by  curiosity,  I  inquired  about  it,  I  got  for 
answer  that  this  was  a  caravan  of  the  dead.  A 
caravan  of  the  dead,  I  thought;  that  is  singular; 
and  I  hnrried  to  my  neighbor  to  get  nn  explanation- 
He  called  out  to  me,  "  Go  on,  go  on,"  and  after  a 
powerful  spurring  of  his  little  ass,  already  hard 
enough  pret^ed,  he  came  up  to  nie  as  I  was  joining 
the  aforesaid  caravan,  which  consisted  of  about  forty 
hoises  and  mules,  laden  with  coffins,  and  accom- 
panied by  three  mounted  Arabs.  Everybody  strove 
h.ird  U)  reach  it,  in  order  to  get  past  it  as  soon  ns 
possible.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  that  met 
my  eyes  when  I  came  up  with  one  of  the  riders. 
His  nose  and  mouth  were  covered,  his  yellow  fitce 
showed  yet  more  ghas^tly  by  (he  moonlight.  In 
spite  of  the  unendurable  stench,  T  could  not  help 
asking  him  some  questions.  Tlie  Arab  told  me  that 
he  had  already  conveyed  these  dead  ten  days,  and 
had  to  conduct  them  for  twenty  days  more  before 
he  could  reach  Kerbela,  the  snot  where  these  pious 
persons,  who  had  died  fbr  the  love  of  Imam  Husaein, 
were  ptTiiiittcd  to  be  buried.  Th If  custom  is  general 
in  alf  Persia ;  and  whenever  means  permit,  they 
onler  themselves  to  be  transported  from  the  distant 
Kbora-isan  to  Kerbela,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  earth 
in  which  the  beloved  Imam  Hussein  rests. 

When  we  had  lefl  the  caravan  of  the  dead  with 
its  choking  odor  far  behind  us,  I  turned  to  take  a 
glance  at  this  weird  procession.  The  beasts  laden 
with  the  long  colGns  buried  their  heads  deep  in  their 
necks;  the  ridera  occupied  themselves  with  urging 
the  horses  on'with  hollow  Qry.  tiueh  a  sight,  in 
whatever  neighborhood,  would  be  gloomy  enough, 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  ilesert  it  was  something 
indescribably  mournful.  The  cor[>ses  often  bei-omo 
mangled  in  a  frightfiil  fashion  in  their  (supposed) 
ipot  of  ctrma]  ri'st;  yet  the  Persians  have  thought 
lit  to  maintain  ^h\s  custom  fbr  six  hundred  years, 
whoever  comes  to  Kerbela  has  the  sweet  hope 
of  fin<ling  himself  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  in 
the  immediate  neighliorhodd  of  the  holy  martyr, 
an<l  from  hence,  under  his  conduct,  of  passing  to 
the  Svcr-creen  plains  of  Paradise.  We  reaeheil 
Ilauz-i-Suftan  just  at  the  rise  of  the  morning  star, 
but  nothing  of  great  importance  befell  us  there. 
Early  next  morning  Kum  appeared  in  the  distance 
with  its  many  green  cupolas,  the  rich  gilded  one 
lightened  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It  is  the 
holy  town  of  the  Persian  ladies.  Here  rests  Fatima, 
the  sister  of  Jman  Rim,  who,  out  of  tender  feeling  to 
her  brother,  at  that  time  divclline  in  Mesched,  un- 
dertook  a  Journey  fi-om  Ba^ao!  The  high  ladv 
could  not  reach  the  goal  of  facr  wishes,  for  she  fell 
Kum,  died,  and  lies  buried  with  a  company  of 
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444,  all  of  tliem  Mints.  This  town,  like  Kerbek,  it 
%  favorite  buriftl-place  of  piout  Persian  women,  who 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  order  tbemBelvei  to 
be  carried  hitber. 

From  the  spot  where  the  town  first  became  viiible 
mull  heaps  of  stones  are  to  be  seen,  u  everywhere 
in  the  neij^borhood  of  places  of  pilgrimage.  Tbete 
are  heapM  up  by  pious  pilgrimiB,  accocapanied  by 
recitations  of  h)iuna.  Here  and  there  also  is  a  bush, 
which  is  hung  with  variegated  rags.  Each  depoeit^ 
some  token  of  respect ;  one  will  have  recourse  to  the 
stones,  another  to  the  ra^.  Earlier  it  was  the  cus- 
tom that  each  passer-by  shoulil  drive  a  nail  into  a 
similarly  honored  tree.  This  is  an  ancient  custom, 
and  apparently  is  the  origin  of  the  many  mythical 
tales  of  the  "Iran  Stick.  I  also  descended  from 
my  ass,  and  bonnd  a  fringe  of  my  red  silk  kef&e 
on  the  twig  of  a  bush.  What  a  wonderful  medley 
of  stuff  from  all  parts  of  the  world  did  I  witness 
on  this  spot!  Indian  and  Eaahmer  tissues;  the 
manufactures  of  Enclaad  and  America;  those  thick 
Etufis,  which  Kurdish,  Arabian,  and  Turkoman 
nomads  produce  :    everything  is  here  mixed  to- 

Befbrc  we  arrived  in  the  town,  we  had  passed  on 
one  side  a  very  large  burial-ground.  This  must  ex- 
tend as  far  as  half  a  mile  in  ^ngth,  and  is  for  luger 
than  the  one  at  Musched,  but  is  vary  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  one  in  Kerbcla.  The  town  itself 
teems  decayed  and  poor.  We  pot  up  at  a  caravan- 
serai in  the  midst  of  a  bazaar,  and  I  felt  much 
Sleasure  when  I  heard  that  we  should  halt  here  two 
ays.  After  some  hours  of  refreshment,  confomiably 
to  the  oSice  of  Dervish,  I  betake  myself  to  the  holy 
grave,  and,  ailer  the  washing  of  my  clothes,  and  the 
ordinary  lavations,  1  join  myself  to  the  line  of 
pilgrims  who  take  the  routu  to  the  shining  chapel  in 
the  distance.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  was  the  fint 
European  who  had  the  Rood  fortune  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  this  sanctuary  of  Persian  ladies. 

Wq  came  first  to  the  porch,  which  is  planted  with 
beautiful  tree^  and  serves  for  a  dweUing-plflce  to 
tite  numerous  Seids  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  guard 
of  their  reapective  holy  ancestresses.  A  roaa  from 
these  parts  conducts  us  through  a  hi^h  portal  into 
the  inner  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  little 
chapel  raises  itself,  crowned  with  splendid  cupolas. 
iihah  Abbas  the  Great  and  Kherim  Khan  the  Just 
contributed  moat  to  the  splendor  of  the  building. 
The  number  of  ducats  which  were  spent  on  the 
cilding  of  the  beautiful  large  cupola  would  seem 
tabulous,  and,  if  1  urn  well  informed,  the  gold  plate 
which  is  put  over  the  cupola  is  three  finger^nuls 
thick,  llie  entrance  is  ndomed  with  a  portal,  of 
which  the  masterly  Kaschi-work  —  symmetrically 
arranged  arabea[ues,  in  the  frceheet  cobra,  under 
which  the  deep  azure  is  predominant —  produces  a 
fairy-like  impresalon  on  toe  traveller  unaccustouied 
to  the  splendor  of  Oriental  buildings.  Sixteen 
marble  steps  lead  to  the  door,  which  is  laid  over 
with  a  massive  nilver  plate,  but  commonly  covered 
with  a  thick  caroeL  On  the  lower  step  the  shoes, 
weapons,  or  staff,  are  taken  from  the  pilgrim,  and 
tiicn  he  ascends  in  seemly,  respectful  posture.  On 
croBsing  the  threshold,  he  must  first  kiss  the  cold 
marble  and  then  pass  in.  The  interior  is  yet  more 
surprising  than  the  outside.  Here  are  arabesques 
and  Kaschi-work,  intermingled  with  mirrors  and 
rich  gilded  Sowers;  and  although  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  cupola,  as  well  as  the  wall  all  round,  is  ovci^ 
laden  with  hundreds  of  prisms  and  works  in  relief, 
with  niches  aod  every  architectural  ornament,  it 


may  be  called  gorgeous,  but  is  in  no  respect  ele^nt 
or  tastefuL  The  coffin,  which  is  sorrounded  witii  a 
massive  silver  rwl,  decked  with  a  costly  carpet, 
stands  right  in  the  middle  under  the  high  cande- 
labrum. The  cover  of  this  is  only  once  a  year 
removed,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  shown  to  the 

Sious  pilgrims.  Here,  as  everywhere,  hanz  prayers 
om  the  rods  of  the  rail ;  some  read  themselves,  and 
some  permit  others  to  read  to  them.  Others,  again 
count  the  bustling  Seitts,  who  stand  in  their  p^ces 
to  recite  the  Koran.  -Some  shriek, sing,  and  whine; 
the  Seids,  in  impudent  fallen,  demand  alms  and 
gifts.  Yet  the  devotees  are  not  disturbed,  for,  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  noise,  one  can  see  many  with 
foreheads  pressed  on  the  cold  metal  of  the  rail,  and 
with  fUed  looks  gkiiog  on  the  coffin.  They  remain 
seated  for  hours  together,  without  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  disturbed.  At  my  entrance  that  cosUy 
treasure,  surprised  me  more  than  the  motley  mix- 
ture of  things  which  are  suspended  round  about  the 
walls  and  on  the  tips  of  the  pointe  of  the  rail. 
Precious  metals,  valuable  jewels,  are  very  dear  to 
the  Persian's  heart  Tliey  naturally  imagine  that 
their  saints  have  pleasure  in  the  same ;  and  so  the 
resting-places  of  the  saints  are  bedecked  with  reaUy 
remarkable  objects  of  high  value. 

Though  my  Bagdad  dress'  was  a  tbom  in  tbe  eyes 
of  many  of  the  fanatical  assembly  of  the  Shiitea.yet, 
thanks  to  my  fellow-travcUets,  it  was  no  trouble  to 

Afrer  the  performance  of  pious  duties,  I  took  a 
trip  into  the  town  to  inspect  its  noted  spots.  As  ev- 
erywhere else,  so  also  here,  I  began  with  the  bazaar, ' 
which  was  plentifidly  provided  during  the  fr'uit  sea- 
son with  the  famous  water-melons  of  Persia.  This 
fruit  is  found  neariy  everywhere  in  Persia,  and  s^es 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  for  excluHve  nourish- 
ment in  the  autumnal  months.  The  juice  (^Al/iHin- 
duEana)  is  employed,  strange  to  say,  as  a  medicine 
in  many  diseases  ;  the  very  peel  bemc  used.  It  is 
at  first  dried,  then  boiled ;  and  if  one  dips  apieceof 
linen  in  the  boiling  water,  it  can  be  used  later  as  a 
sponge,  through  the  phoepboric  contents  of  the 
plant.  Besides  the  melon,  there  are  here  good 
peaches  and  pomegranates.  But  the  porcelain  manu- 
lacturea  of  this  town  are  the  most  famous,  cspetially 
a  certaJQ  kind  of  lon^necked  jugs,  which  are  made 
of  the  clay  of  the  holy  citv. 

Kum  is  very  poor  in  buildings,  but,  in  ajute  of 
this,  in  the  olden  time  it  was  a  &mous  town.  The 
neighborhood  is  described  as  clothed  with  luxuriant 
veirture,  thanks  to  a  good  aqueduct,  which  conveys 
water  hither  from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  water, 
however,  when  drawn  in  tne  open  air,  smacks  some- 
what of  salt,  but  this  tast«  it  loees  entirely  in  the 
well.  WhenlaskedaPemanabontthiacircumstance, 
he  told  me  that  an  Arabian,  who  had  come  hither 
with  the  holy  Fatima,  gave  the  state  instructions 
how  to  prepare  a  mixture  of  clay,  with  which,  if  all 
sprincs  and  basins  are  smeared,  the  salt  taste  will 
be  taken  away  from  the  water  little  by  little. 

When,  after  a  tolerably  long  excuraiou  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood,  1  came  in  the  evening  to  the  car- 
avanserai, I  found  in  a  comer  some  poorly  clad  mo- 
ple,  who,  by  their  shy  and  timid  look,  indicated  Per- 
sian origin.  I  went  up  to  them,  and  thought  1 
would  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  when  one 
of  ray  fellow-travellera  called  out  to  me,  "  Effendi, 
--'    ■  -  -  jgy  about'/    You  have  been  to-day  —  ~ 


Persian  may  cry  out  as  long  as  he  likes.    The  poor 
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children  of  Israel  noted 

nuny  of  them  came  out  of  their  cells.  Ilicy 
rounded  me  in  ilue  form,  and  told  me,  all  the  while 
looking  round  them  timorouBly,  that  they  "ware  that 
day  (Friday)  preparing  their  food  for  to-morrow, 
which  wax  Sabbath,  for  they  were  not  permitted  to 
do  anything  that  required  labor  on  that  day.  One 
of  the  elders  could  not  forbear  telling  me,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  of  the  oppret^on  the  Jews  eufiered  at  the 
hands  of  tlie  Persiana,  and  with  joyous  glance  he 
looked  around  lU  he  deseribeil  to  me,  the  supposed 
Osmanii,  the  mildness  of  the  Sultan's  rule.  lie  could 
not  find  words  suffieienHy  cipressive  with  which  to 
bless  the  Sultan.  The  poor  Israelite  had  no  idea 
that,  in  tliat  particular,  the  moving  spring  of  the  no- 
Ue  action  was  western  enlightenment  alone. 

After  two  days  wo  nuittcd  Kum,  and  went  a  foDr 
hours'  ride  on  a  <lGeolate  route,  to  ihe  village  of 
Ixinkuan.  The  caravan  encamped  to  the  villa^  it- 
self, but  i  moved  forward  to  a  garden  in  Uie  vicinity 
to  spend  the  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  gar<ien  is  the 
little  chapel   of  an  Imamzade   (descendant  of  an 


1  Persia,  and  it  is  certain  that  hardly  a  tenth  of 
them  are  still  honored.  And  no  wonder,  for  each 
village,  be  it  ever  so  little,  must  have  its  saint.  They 
improvise  one,  invent  a  legend,  and  build  a  chapel 
on  the  bones  of  some  famous  hero.  This  ie  immedi- 
ately decorated  with  green  tiles.  Green  ia  the  color 
with  which  the  holy  posterity  clothe  the  head  during 
life.  Green,  therefore,  the  House  of  the  Graves 
must  be.  As  I  was  rcsdng  comfortably  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  the  era ve-digzcr  approached.  Marvelloas 
stmnea  did  he  tell  of  the  dead  saint's  power.  "  Only 
yesterday,"  said  he,  "a  Persian  khan,  who  rested  in 
this  same  place,  and  in  a  drunken  condition,  wislied 
to  betake  himself  afterwards  to  the  interior,  when 
he  tank  down,  suddenly  struck  by  paralysis.  Ay, 
Effendi,"  he  continued,  •'  one  must  not  sport  with  n 
saint."  His  look  was  full  of  gravity  as  he  related 
the  talc,  yet  he  very  soon  made  lue  undenttand  that 
he  expected  a  few  pence,  and  when  I  handed  them 
to  him,  he  immediately  went  away. 

Solitude  is  often  very  sweet  in  excited  caravan 
life.  This  was  e,"pecially  the  ca"c  with  me,  as  the 
fanatical  Shiites  were  always  putting  questions  to 
me  in  regard  lo  the  religious  differences  of  the  two 
sects,  and  these  1  had  to  answer.  In  solitude,  my 
imagination  formed  wonderful  im^cs.  I  allowed 
my  thoughts  to  wander  f<ir  from  Persia  to  the  dis- 
tant West.  I  recalled  those  visions  in  which  I  had 
so  often  figured  the  East  to  myself  when  still  in  my 

Certainly  it  was  very  different  from  my  imagin- 
ings, which  were  far  more  poetical  than  the  presence 
of  the  object  of  my  hopes  turned  out  to  be.  Yet  I 
coald  not  suppr^  a  deep  interest  as  I  surveyed  some 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  were  of  an  unmisLik- 
able  Median  type.  In  the  contour  of  their  faces  I 
was  reminded  of  the  illustrations  which  I  hod  seen 
on  Syrian  and  Median  bas-reliefs,  in  the  works  of 
Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  other  travellers. 

How  mv  heart  actually  beat  when  I  had  now  be- 
fore mc  the  originals,  instead  of  the  copies!  The 
san  had  long  set  when  ne  betook  ourselves  to  the 
road  to  reach  the  nearest  station,  Sengscng.  Trav- 
ellers usually  go  by  Schurab  and  Pasingan,  yet,  by 
reason  of  the  want  of  water  in  these  spots,  we  avoid- 
ed that  route.  The  whole  road  is  through  one  of 
the  moet  horrible  wastes.  Not  a  drop  of  water  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  is  not  a 
I     trace  of  agriculture  visible,  and  yet  this  is  in  the 


heart  of  Persia.  Since  I  had  forgotten  to  provide 
mj-scif  with  water,  I  bad  to  suffer  much  from  thirst. 
Until  we  came  to  Sengseng,  the  stinking  water  from 
the  cistern  only  served  to  mitigate  it  a  very  little, 
on  which  account  I  was  highly  rejoiced,  when,  next 
night,  we  finished  our  last  journey  through  the  des- 
ert; the  cupolas  of  Kaschan,  a  town  of  the  second 
rank  in  Persia,  coming  full  into  view.  The  Euro- 
pean traveller,  about  to  enter  a  town  in  Persia,  is 
naturally  curious  about  it;  so  many  epithets,  such 
as  noble,  sublime,  marvellous,  ring  in  his  ears,  from 
the  natives,  in  their  description  of  places  he  has  to 
visit.  The  beauties  of  Kuscban  were  described  to 
me,  in  the  mojt  hyperbolical  terms,  for  three  long 
houra  before  we  stepped  wltliin  the  gate.  Expres- 
sions were  used  maintaining  that  Kaschan,  through 
the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  its  meadows,  and  its 
streams,  was  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  Only 
one  object,  of  the  many  thus  commended,  really  sur- 
prised me,  and  that  was  the  bazaar  of  the  copper- 
smiths, who  manufacture  the  famous  kettles  of  Kas- 

In  the  Bazaar  Mskaran  there  are  above  180 
workshops  quite  near  to  one  another.  Here  vigor- 
ous arms  hammer  away  the  whole  day,  and  as  the 
uproar  is  audible  at  a  tolerable  distance,  one  can 
imagine  how  this  uproar  first  affects  one  in  the 
midst  of  a  vaulted  bazaar.  It  was  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  how  the  peonle  in  this  horrible  din  could  un- 
derstand one  another.     It  was  impooiiblo  that  the 


comorehend  the  reply  if  he  kept  his  ear  close  t< 
speaker.  Although  the  rough  material  is  brought 
bither  from  the  distant  Rahia,  the  &brication  is  ex- 
cluMvely  a  specialty  of  Kaschan.  The  production, 
in  solidity  and  beauty,  is  accounted  incomparable. 
The  famous  lacquered  tiles  which  have  retamed  for 
a  century  the  brightness  of  their  pure  clav,  are 
saiil  to  have  been  first  made  in  this  town.  £»rlier 
they  were  called  ka.'ichani,  but  now  kaschi ;  and  they 
arc  everywhere  allowed  to  be  the  chief  monuments 
of  the  architectual  artists  of  Central  Asia.  We  oflen 
see  whole  fa^niles,  especially  the  portal,  in  the  form 
of  beautiful  arabesques,  decorateil  with  these  enam- 
elled tiles.  The  contrary  is  often  to  be  witni-sscd, 
however,  as,  for  example,  in  Samarkand  and  Herat, 
where  the  most  beautiful  llower-work  is  seen  on  the 
pretty  mosaic  tiles.  Each  single  leaf  fomis  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  clay.  The  one  is  artistically  laid  over 
the  other,  and  the  enamel  is  so  fast  and  lasting  that 
the  tile  would  break  before  the  surface  was  damaged. 
This  art  was  in  fullest  perfection  in  Kaschan  in  the 
time  of  Timur ;  it  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  there,  though  many  other  towns  have  dis- 
puted the  fame  of  its  ancient  skill. 

The  road  from  Kaschan  leads  right  to  the  ruins  of 
a  village  which  is  named  Gebrabad  (the  aboilu  of 
the  fire-worshippers),  over  a  hill  which  loots  to  the 
left  of  the  plain  and  desert.  Just  as  the  moonlight 
wrapped  in  her  romantic  robo  ttie  portions  of  the 
DesbU  Kuvir,  which  I  early  traversed,  so  was  it 
with  this  rulti.  Indued,  it  was  even  more  beautiful 
as  we  passed  through  the  narrow  mountai  n-w,ty 
amid  colossal  rooks  and  hills  of  fantastic  shapes. 
Every  ten  steps  the  scenery  was  new,  and  more  or 
less  wildly  romantic,  and  its  beauty  rose  to  tlio  high- 
est point  as  we  came  under  the  great  bend,  or  res- 
ervoir, which  Shah  Abbas  hewed  in  the  rot-ks  in 
order  that  the  snow-water  of  the  hills  might  be  car- 
ried down  to  the  parched  plains  in  the  vicinitj'. 
Although  it  was  late  autumn,  the  large  oblong  bisin 
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enclosed  in  the  narrow  valley  was  fdl  to  overflow- 
ing, and  the  water,  which  fell  from  a  stone  wall 
glly  feet  high,  looked  like  a  jewelled  stream,  as 
the  rcraians  not  ineleg-intly  designated  it.  The 
dull  sound  of  the  cataract  re-echoed  lar  into  the 
mountain  in  the  Btillj-  ni<,'ht.  Tlioao  from  the  dry 
plains  who  could  bclake  themselves  for  a  drnii^bt 
i)f  these  waters  would  not  exchange  tbem  for  the 
noblest  Tokay. 

The  spot  charmed  mo,  and  as  my  fctlow-traTellers 
perceived  my  wouiiurruent  they  iBid,  "  This  is  not  ti 
be  compared  to  Ivulirud,  the  statjou  we  shall  rest  a 
next  morninff.  It  is  real  Paradise.  Such  extcnsivi 
gardcnfi.  such  rich  fruits,  and  such  an  atmosphere, 
you  shall  nowhere  else  fmd  in  tie  worhl." 

In  coiDpnrison  with  what  1  had  seen,  Kubrud,  with 
it«  great  gardens,  wide,  carefully  cultivated  mead- 
ows, really  presented  a  right  pleasant  view.  It  is 
justly  distinguished  as  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of 
Persia.  In  this  lovely  valley,  after  the  unfortimate 
issue  of  the  battle  with  Alexander,  Darius  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  killed, —  murdered  by  the  arro 
assiu^ins;  at  least  Chardin  and  other  European 
cUers  afiirm  this. 

Our  restiog-place  in  Kuhrud,  a  little  villago  of 
three  huudre<l  houses,  was  extremely  delisbtful. 
The  caravan  was  encamped  opposite  the  Tsehapar- 
cbane  (post-office),  whicn,  as  everj'wherc  in  Persia, 
consists  of  a  one-etorlcd  building,  of  which  the  upper 
story  (Butachane*)  is,  neTertbele8s,  only  used  as  a 
chamber  for  distinguished  travellers.  After  I  had 
drunk  tea  in  the  gay  company  of  my  fcUow-travel- 
leis,  I  took  a  little  stroll  in  the  village  and  sought 
out  the  post'othoe,  iu  the  upper  gueet^'bamber  of 
which  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  striking  num- 
ber of  pencilled  scrawls  id  a  European  language. 
In  a  corner  I  read  a  French  quatrun,  written  by  a 
fiery  son  of  Gaul,  who.  olier  a  fatiguing  riite,  bad 
slopped  to  rest  here  a  few  minutes.  He  dewrribed 
his  home  sorrow  with  words  fnll  of  woe,  and  indulged 
bitterest  wrath  at  disappointments  arifing  from  the 
poetical  dcfcriptions  of  Persia.  Not  far  thence  on 
the  walls  I  discovered  some  pointed  long-sbauked 
ehametcrs,  in  which  a  bravo  Teuton  wished  to  im- 
mortalize himself;  anil  what  do  you  suppose,  dear 
reader,  he  had  written  on  the  wall  ?  a  critique  on 
the  four  verses  of  the  Frenchman,  —  and  a  pretty 
sharp  one,  too. 

The  poor  honest  German !  The  worn-out  Persian 
posters  bad  shaken  iiis  bones  to  pieces.  He  wished 
to  repose,  and  had  not  time  enough  to  leave  behind 
him  an  evidence  of  the  well-known  solid  information 
of  his  fatherland. 

From  Kuhrud  the  road  leads  up  hill  and  then 
bends  down  in  pretty  abrupt  slopes  to  the  plains  on 
the  other  side.  The  village  of  Sof  is  the  nearest 
station.  A  large  part  of  our  journey  lying  over  the 
hilly  neigiiborliood,  the  early  morn  was  not  only  cool 
bat  cold  and  frosty.  The  travellers  stopped  here 
and  there,  and  gathered  heaps  of  butc,  a  kind  of  res- 
inous shrub,  which  bums  even  in  green  condition, 
but  when  dried  turns  to  a  crackling  flame.  As  b^ 
chance  we  stood  that  morning  belbre  a  lire  of  this 
kind,  we  beard  behind  us  a  loud  quarclling,  and 
with  this  mingled  wild  shrieks.  Trying  to  listen,  re- 
ports of  Qrc-anuB,  accompanied  by  a  wild  howl, 
alarmed  the  caravan.  All  ran  to  the  spot  whence 
the  shots  came,  and  we  found  one  of  our  travellers 
JTU  broken. 
these:     Some  borse- 
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men  who  carried  the  yearly  tribute  from  Shiiu  b 
Teheran  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  had  remufej 
the  Jewish  merchants,  who  joined  us  in  Kohnid: 
thev  mocked  them  first,  but  aflerwards  toUowid 
their  words  with  blows.  A  Persian,  who  from  ptj 
for  his  ofll'oded  fellow-travellers  wisher!  diem  to 
receive  no  injur)',  attacked  the  sancy  Shirazi  *iA 
sharp  remarks.  A  young  hot-beaded  fellow  b«». 
upon  got  angry,  and  threatened ;  and  as  otir  peofile 
had  made  a  few  steps  in  advance,  he  wished,  fi* 
an  innocent  joke  as  be  said,  to  perforate  with  • 
ball  the  fur  eaf  of  a  .Jew.  IIo  shot,  but,  Allah  took 
care  of  the  chddrcQ  of  Abraham,  and  instead  of  a 
Jew's  cap  the  hall  pierced  the  arm  of  a  Pt^tMU- 
Tfac  sight  of  him  lying  in  his  blood  roused  onr  whok 
party,  and  though  the  miscreant  galloped  oB"  us  fast 
as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  he  was  caught  and 
beaten,  spit  on  and  insulted,  and  then  broo^t 
bound  without  any  commiseration  into  the  midst  of 
the  caravan.  The  Shirazi,  half  dead  from  fata  bett- 
ing, and  the  IsGihani  from  Ms  wounds,  were  inc^a- 
ble  of  riding  or  walking.  They  w^re  both  placed 
in  baskets  on  a  mule,  and  niter  half  an  hour  weit 
found  in  familiar  converse  with  each  other.  TImt 
tended  each  other's  wounds,  comforted  and  kissel 
each  other.  In  Oriental  notions  no  blame  is  imput- 
ed to  either  party  for  such  an  accident.  Fate  iat 
willed  it  so,  and  each  person  contents  himself. 

At  the  point  where  the  hill  ended  lies  the  way  to 
Isfahan,  not  j'Ct  a  good  road  according  (o  our  no- 
tions, though  far  better  than  found  elsewhere.  Al- 
ter Sof,  our  last  station  before  we  reached  the  fbriMi 
capital  of  the  Sefevi,  was  a  village  named  MurtKhe- 
char.  Here  the  country  magistrate,  in  connection 
with  the  Governor  of  Shiraz,  attempted  to  free  the 
culprit.  The  caravan,  however,  checked  btmstea^ 
ily,  and  no.tt  morning  set  out  on  their  wa^-  to  delii- 
er  the  delinquent  into  the  bands  of  justice  in  ItfsbHt 
When,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  September,  I 
found  m}-!«elf  on  the  road  which  was  U>  bring  iw 
direct  into  the  former  splendid  capital  of  Abbas  the 
Great,  in  spite  of  alt  early  reading  on  the  decliaci 
the  poverty,  and  thu  ruined  masses  of  Is&ban,  1 
could  not  suppress  my  increasing  curiosity,  Aliomt 
three  hours  before  you  approach  Isfahan  you  cu 
discover  traces  of  its  ancient  greatness,  among  wbidi 
the  Caravanserai  Atadcri  SEab  (the  Caravanzertt 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Shah)  is  the  moot  remarkaUe. 
It  was  incontestahly  in  its  day  the  most  sploniU 
building  of  its  kind- 

As  the  town  in  the  early  antumn  morning  wv 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mist,  I  could  only  see  a  few 
inous  minarets  right  and  lef^,  and  high  round  tow- 
s,  which  served  for  a  sojourn  for  doves-     It  is  te- 
orkable  that  these  same  birds  are  found  in  the 
rigbborhood  of  Herat,  Nischabur,  and  other  toww, 
proving  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Central  A^  to 
build  such  splendid  dovecotes  out  of  town  for  thcM   i 
favorite  birds.     At  last  the  mi.^t  cleared  away,  awl    ' 
»nce  gotsightof  the  city  of  Isfahan  in  itsgigia- 
rcuit.   The  Persian,  but  especially  tbe  Is^hav, 
I  he  speaks  ot  the  greatness  of  his  native  towa, 
always  cries  out, — 

"  K  latum  had  nnt  hud  birth, 

Isfahan  is  half  the  world  were  it  not  for  Lab<m 
which  means  Isfahan  is  the  largest  town  in  tb(  J 
world  after  Lahore.    To  indicate  the  circiuiif<Er(iBca   I 
of  the  town,  the  Persians  state  that  s  ^ood  ridcf' 
could  not  ride  round  it  in  two  daj-s.     Tba  a  praba- 


Wt  BJrteen  to  twenty  Junrgs ;  yet  tbe  city  wall  it- 
self, in  ils  bloomit^  period,  when  the  French  trav- 
eller Chardin  mw  it,  was  only  six  German  miles  iA 
ciicanrercnce,  and  when  we  t«ke  in  the  detached 
hoQ^ea  with  spaciout  gardens  which  stretch  beyond 
tbe  town,  the  aWtement  of  the  Persian  is  but  Oi ' 
tal,  or  what  we  call  exaggerated.  Still,  Isfahau,  ^ 
itpKsenta  itself  first  W  the  eyes  of  travelleiB,  is  really 
imposing.  From-  the  east  to  the  west  thore  is  an 
endlen  chain  of  buildings  and  gardens,  among  which 
capolas,  towen,  and  other  high  buildings  are  nsible. 
Tbe  view  seems  illimitable.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mal- 
eolm,  "can  exceed  tbe  fertility  and  beaaty  of  tbe 
eountiy  in  the  Ticinity  of  Islahan,  and  the  first  view 
of  tbe  city  b  surpassingly  striking.  All  the  eye  sees 
enraptures  one's  sense.  Grores,  avenues,  luxuriant 
esrdens,  —  of  these  there  is  such  an  absolute  over- 
flow aa  bides  the  ruins  of  this  once  famous  city.  The 
nearer  view  weakens  this  impression,  bnt  enough 
remains  of  former  grandeur  to  excite  great  admirO' 

In  the  £ast  all  is  beantifiil,  but  only  externally, 
■ad  in  the  distance.  So  I  was  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised when  on  entering  the  town  I  fiiund  tbe  same 
crooked  streets,  the  same  poor  bouses,  the  same 
dirt  and  filth  and  unmcndea  streets  as  in  Teheran 
and  all  Persian  states. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 
ffac  oHm  meminisse  juvabil !  I  should  think  to. 
Who  can  forget  the  scene,  be  he  spectator  or  ac- 
tor ?  and  to  whom,  rcmeniberTng  it,  will  not  the  re- 
membrunce  bring  pleasure  ?  I  am  speaking,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  of  the  Westminster  Play,  Uie  dra- 
matic performance  of  high  classical  flavor,  to  which 
come  yearly  the  elite  of  a  select  portion  of  London 
Society,  to  see  rather  than  to  be  seen.    To  see  what, 

Ky  ?  JniiC  this,  madam  ;  a  play  of  Terence,  or  of 
ulos,  it  may  be,  acted  by  the  Queen's  Scholars  of 
St.  Peter's  school. 

"  Terence !  an  Irish  author,  I  suppose,  —  perhaps 
a  Fenian  ?     I  never  heard  of  him." 

"  Possibly  not,  madam.  Dr.  Johnson  once  ob- 
served, in  answer  to  a  similar  observation,  that  what 
his  commentator  did  not  know  would  fill  a  very 
large  librarj'," . 

"  And  Dr,  Johnson  was  extremely  rude  when  he 
Faid  «o,  a?  you  are  now,  for  repeating  his  silly  speech. 
Who  is  this  Terence  ?  " 

"  He  was  the  very  obedient  humble  servant  of 
his  master,  as  I  am  of  you,  madam.  He  was  a  Ro- 
man slave,  madam." 

"  But  if  he  wrote  plaji  that  are  worth  being  acl> 
ed  now,  he  must  have  bad  brains." 

"  I'nJoulitedl^,  madam." 

"  Then  1  should  not  advise  you  to  compare  your- 
self with  him.     What  sort  of  playa  did  be  write  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  after  what  you 
have  said,  madam,  to  attempt  a  description ;  but  I 
may  mention  that  he  wrote,  amongst  other  plays, 
one  called  the  '  Adetphi,'  alter  whicli  Sir.  WuiMter's 
pretty  theatre  is  nol  named,  and  another  called  the 
■  Self- tormentor,'  or,  as  that  title  was  found  too  long 
for  tlic  fastidious  Romans,  the  '  Heautoi 
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to  call  a  play,  if  you  could  write  one,  by  such 
ridiculous  tiUe,  and  thercforo  I  cannot  suppose 
is  slave  with  brains  would.     But  in  wha,t  language 
did  he  write?" 
In  Latin,  madam." 


"  And  these  boys  at  WeatminBla-  act  die  maa^ 

plays  in  Latin  ?  " 
"  They  do  so  ;  and  marvellously  well  they  do  it." 
"I  can  imagine  nothing  more  melancholy  and 
dreary  ;  as  bad  as  Racine^  tragedies,  Vvhich  they 
used  to  play  in  the  little  theatre  at  Her  Majesty's 
before  it  was  burnt  down,  where  everybody  was 
suppot«d  to  understand  French,  because  tbey  had 
once  been  with  an  English  ■  governess  who  Lad 
learned  the  language  at  a  Brighton  boarding-school, 
and  were  therefore  thought  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  play.  Of  course,  no  woman  would  care  to  go  to 
a  Latio  play,  because  she  would  confess  frankly  she 
did  not  understand  it^  and  1  am  persuaded  not  ona 
in  ten  of  the  men  who  go  is  able  to  understand  what 
he  hears,  for  all  he  may  laugh,  and  clap  when  others 
do,  and  look  wise,  and  thmk  he  is  enjoying  the 
thine  vastly.  Talk  of  the  Adelphi,  I  am  sure  ui 
Adefphi  farce  must  be  much  more  entertaining." 

"  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  madam ;  but 
HncB  I  know  you  only  slander  yourself  by  appearing 
to  be  ignorant  of  tbe  Roman  slave's  writings,  1  have 
made  so  bold  as  to  assume  yon  would  like  to  see 
one  of  his  pla^  acted,  and  I  have  therefore  pro- 
cured yon  a  ticket,  of  which  I  beg  your  accept- 


We  went,  this  lady  and  I,  to  the  Westminster 
Play,  and  saw  the  "  Adelphi "  of  Terence.  Dispu- 
tatious at  first  at  the  pttwpect  of  separation  which 
presented  itself  when  we  entered  tbe  hall,  she  went 
to  the  benches  set  iqiart  for  the  accommodation  of 
ladies,  and  thence  looked  upon  the  play,  and  upon 
those  wbo  came  to  see  it,  with  eyes  that  Cook  in  all 
that  passed,  and  with  a  critical  observation  to  which 
I  am  only  too  glad  here  and  elsewhere  to  acknowl- 
edge my  obligations.  We  compared  notes  after  tbe 
play  was  over,  and  we  thought,  in  our  vanity,  that 
London  Society,  which  interests  itself  greatly  in 
Che  WestmicLster  Flay,  would  like  to  see  what  wa* 

It  is  Tliursday  night,  the  grand  night  for  the 
plaj-ers,  the  night  on  wliich  grandees  come,  and  on 
which  the  epilogue  is  spoken.  Great  is  tbe  excit»- 
meut  in  tbe  halls  of  St.  Peter.  Already  the  play 
has  run  two  nights,  and  has  been  applauded  to  the 
echo  bv  crowded  houses.  But  the  performances 
liave  Qiriy  served  to  accustom  the  actors  to  tbeir  parts, 
to  make  them  feel  less  unca-iy  in  their  buskins  and 
togs;,  to  show  them,  by  experience,  nbere  emphads 
should  be  l^d,  and  how  the  dilScnlt  parts  may  best 
be  enunciated.  They  have  but  braced  up  the 
dranuitic  nerves  of  the  players  to  sjicating  point, 
they  have  been  bnt  so  many  rehearsals  in  public. 
Fur  the  greatest  of  the  visitors  have  not  yet  been, 
the  most  severe  of  the  yearly  critics  have  not  yet 
criticised,  the  epilogue,  framed  with  c.^re,  fashioned 
secretly,  and  with  as  much  curiosity-tempting  mys- 
tery as  surrounded  the  charm  of  wizard  Merlin,  has 
not  yut  been  heard,  save  in  the  hidden  plac<^  where 
tiie  Queen's  Scholars  mutter  their  parts. 

It  is  the  Thursday  night  performance.  The  dor- 
mitory of  tbe  college  is  transmuted  for  the  occ.ision. 
At  one  end  are  the  stage  and  proscenium,  and  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  space  are  the  scats  for  the  audi- 
ence. Temporary  galleries,  such  as  one  has  seen  at 
Hyde  Park  reviews,  lead  from  the  dormitory  to  the 
theatre,  .ind  are  covered  over  all  their  length  with 
red  cloth.  Not  otherwise  is  the  arrangement  in  the 
theatre  itself,  and  the  bright  red  of  flie  seats  and 
benches  lends  a  warm  tone  to  the  place.  Immedi- 
itely  in  front  of  tbo  stage,  bclov  the  footlights,  is  a 
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wherein  "  old  boys  "  d 

&nd  on  the  left  ore  otben,  where  tUe  xaaatera'  frieads 
jBOst  do  congregale.     In  the  rear  of  all  these  ia 
coBglomeratioo  of  beache*,  raued,  the  hinder  aaes 
little  higher  than  those  in  front  of  them,  on  which 
■it  "  the  geoerKl,"  who  hare  received  cards  of  admii- 

aon.     Here  was  my  friend ,  the  artist,  from 

whom  fate  had  severed  me,  and  who  wa«  sitting  like 
B  gentleman  in  foil  evening  dresa,  taking  sketches, 
under  dilStulties,  of  what  he  saw  that  was  ikctch- 
woTthy.  He  it  one  who  is  wont  to  make  liimself  at 
'home  wherever  he  may  be,  and  the  difliciiltiet  1 
apuak  of  he  is  apt  to  treat  aa  l^ubon  did  the  recall 
signal  at  Copenhagen.  He  did  so  in  this  case,  with 
what  good  fortune  and  success  let  a  discerning  pub- 
lic jui%e- 

Stretching  far  away  iotA  the  distance,  behind  my 
friend's  seat,  are  benches,  and  still  benches,  whereon 
sit  "  the  gods."  Olympus  is  there,  crowded  with 
juvenile  deities,  who  have  driven  the  goddesses  from 
the  mount,  and  caused  them  to  Rutter  down  in  bvely 
solitude  to  the  nest  in  the  valley  of  the  Uieatrv, 
where  congregate  the  observed  of  all  obserrers  — 
till  the  play  itself  begins.  Time  and  space  would 
fiul  to  tell  at  length  how  the  great  monarch  asserts 
himself  in  ^e  sai^red  mount  j  how,  at  his  nod,  tbe 
lesser  deities  clap  their  hands,  and  how,  at  his  frown, 
they  are  still ;  Dow,  at  the  shaking  of  his  wand, 
Olympus  resounds  with  cheers ;  how,  at  the  lifting 
of  bis  finger,  no  dog  dare  bark. 

There  is  a  tuysCery  in  the  color  of  the  wax  on  your 
ticket.  According  to  the  color,  so  ia  your  place ; 
with  one  you  are  bidden  to  sic  in  high  places ;  with 
another  you  are  suspended  between  heaven  —  that 
is,  Olympus  -^  and  the  lerre  pleine :  with  a  third  you 
are  relegated  to  what  represent  the  stage  boxes;  with 
a  fourth  you  are  adniittcil  to  where  a  greater  than 
Jove  himself  is  to  have  his  habitation  for  the  even- 
ing. 

In  a  onug  biUct  in  one  of  the  coulUsea  I  take  my 
seat.  The  ^esls  arrive  in  otiick  succession ;  anil 
now  and  again,  as  some  notable  one  enters,  rumbles 
of  applause  proceed  greetin<;ly  from  tlie  dwellers  on 
high  Olympus.  "  That  is  the  Bishop  of  Weissnicht, 
and  old  Westminster,"  saj's  a  friend,  as  a  portly 
gentleman,  with  clerically  cut.  clothes,  buckled  shoes 
of  the  kind  kept  under  glass  cases  in  the  more  fash- 
ionable bootmaker's  shops,  and  with  an  oddly  built 
hat,  enters,  and  takes  his  pince. 

"  Professor  Wit,  the  great  Social  Science  man, 
who  comes  all  ignorant  of  the  epilogue,"  said  mv 
friend  again,  wttii  a  smile,  the  meaning  of  which  1, 
also  being  ignorant  of  tlie  epilogue,  did  not  then 
undcnitand.  The  professor  was  not  cheered,  but  he 
looked  around  him  benignantly,  his  beaming  liice 
radiant  with  Ibe  kindness  he  felt  towards  bis  ahua 
mater,  whom  he  hail  come  to  visit.  He,  too,  was  .in 
"old  Westminster." 

Old  Westminster!  How  much  do  the  words  im- 
port I  Would  you  know  who  old  Westminsters  are  ? 
look  around.  Sec  their  names,  with  their  date  tn 
the  history  of  the  rohool,  deeply  cut  in  the  stone- 
work of  the  wails  above.  There  all  along,  and  from 
the  level  of  the  gaslights  to  the  architraves  of  the 
roof,  is  a  long  mustei^roli  of  those  who  have  done 
worthily  at  St,  Peter's,  and  elsewhere,  some  of  them. 
Behold  names  which  the  Russians  learned  Co  know 
in  the  Crimea;  names  of  men  whom  the  learned  do- 
light  to  honor ;  names  of  the  famous  in  suience,  art, 


\nA.n,jm. 
•a  of  men  of  renown  in  chuich 


and  literature 
and  state. 

Some  names  which  might  be  there  also  one  does 
not  see.  One  name,  if  ever  it  was  engraved  on  the 
walls,  must  long  ago  have  been  effaced,  —  that  of 
Jeffreys  of  the  Bloody  Assize,  "  the  wicked  Cbin- 
ccllor"  of  James  IL  He  was  of  Westminster  what 
time  the  renowed  Dr.  Busby  taught  and  flogged 
there.  Busby,  the  successor  —  not  the  immeoiata 
successor,  1  think  —  of  poor  Dr.  Osbaldistone,  who 
having  been  sentenced  lor  some  slight  olTeoce  to 
cruel  punishment  by  the  Star  Chamber,  when  Arch- 
bishop Laud  sat  at  the  boatrl,  saved  himself  by 
flight,  and  left  a  witty  note  in  his  study  to  tbe 
effect  thai  he  had  "  gone  beyond  Canterbury,"  Ha 
was  sentenced  to  be  pilloried  before  the  whole 
schooL  0,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes!  Fancy  such 
an  order  coming  down  from  the  Privy  Council 
OfEce  in  Whitehall,  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Scott  in 
it,  that  respected  and  beloved  chief  on  whose  words 
modern  AVestminstera  hang,  and  who  sits  tliere  be- 
fore ns  in  cassock  and  gown,  with  back  and  shouldeis 
broad  enougli,  though  scarcely  so  for  Star  Chamber 

Get  out,  all  the  sort  of  ye,  you  who  would  think  of 
doing  sucb  K  thing,  and  you  who  would  think  of 
ordering  it,  —  or  rather  lulente  iufdeki,  and  see 
what  sort  of  reception  you  would  meet  with  at 
Westminster  hands. 

"  For  whom  are  those  comfortable-looking  arm- 
ehain  reserved  in  the  front?"  I  asked. 

Prince  Arthur  it,  coming,  and  the  Dean,  and 
or  two  more;  it  is  for  them  the  chairs  are 
kept." 

le  prince,  it  might  have  been  the  fault  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  dining,  did  not  observe  tbo 
order  of  punctuality  which  his  mother  used  to  keep. 
He  kept  us  waiting  for  nearly  forty  minutes.  But 
now  he  enters;  the  lady  whom  be  is  escorting  is 
conducted  to  her  place  among  the  goildesse?,  and  he, 
prlncepf  optime,  as  he  hears  himself  called  in  the 
prologue,  IS  led  to  the  central  chair  in  front  of  tlis 
footlights,  and  takes  bis  place,  the  b.ind  strikes  ap 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  the  divinitii-s  on  the 
mount,  keeping  excellent  time  with  their  bimds, 
applaud  the  young  gentleman  to  the  echo.  Ho  has 
heard  the  same  thing  before,  and  receives  the  ova- 
tion therefore  becomingly ;  he  is  as  though  he  lieard 
it  not,  and  he  talks  to  nim  in  the  chair  on  the  right 
hand,  and  to  him  in  the  chair  on  the  left. 

Whose  is  the  'cleaivcut  face,'  swarthy,  with  in- 
telligence stamped  alt  across  it,  there,  to  the  right  o( 
"     prince?" 

Hiin  witli  the  crimson  velvet  collar,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  round  his  neck  ?  " 

"  The  same."  . 

"That  is  the  Dean.     Stanley, yriiicc/M  iatir  prin- 

"  And  he  on  the  left  ?  " 

"You.  will  know  better  when  the  orator  alludes 
o  bim  in  the  prologue.  He  is  the  Deau  of  the 
Arches,  late  Queen's  Advocate,  the  man  of  whom 
his  brother,  a  competitor,  but  not  a  rival  in  the  pro- 
(esiional  career,  said,  that  lie  was  "  omnLi  jueU  uiei- 
ni  ac humaai  nolens."  Vir  practaiUiiiHus, as  they 
say  down  here." 

■  To  look  at  bim  I  slwald  have  thought  no  less." 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds,  and  listens  to  Ote 
herald  of  the "  stage,  "who  came  in"  Terence 
piea." 

Forth  fVom  behind  the  green  curtain  steps  a  pale 
youth,  clad  in  such  weeds  as  Hamlet  might  have 
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worn,  buritig  tjbe  college  gown  utd  the  brao  new 
trencher  cut,  which  ftre  coiuplcuoua  festum  of  his 
ilraaa.  Ue  in  the  leait  bit  nervous ;  a.  lire  prince  is 
immodifttel^  berore  him,  tiiid  a  host  o{  praciarisiimi, 
to  my  nothing  i>f  criticising,  if  not  critical  compeen, 
are  before  luiu.  Hu  bo»B  tUricb  to  tho  audience, 
1  Prince  Arthur ;  anil  amid  rouniis 
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of  anticipatory  applause,  he  takes  his  stand  fiill  i 
tbe  dare  of  the  tootli^lita,  and  directlj  in  front  of 
the  uiriaion  in  the  cartain,  anil  at  the  Rrst  lull  in 
the  entbj«iasni  ol'  his  reception  enunciates  the  first 
line  of  the  prologue-  At  the  end  of  it  he  soems  to 
realize  more  distinctly  that  he  ii  contmitled  to  a 
speech,  and  he  grows  nervous  accordingly  ;  but  his 
question  at  the  bcainnine  of  the  third  line,  Quid  nnii 
uoealur  hodte  f  brings  the  hoiue  down  with  great 
clapping  of  hands,  and  this  sod  the  prompter'*  m- 
sistaoM:  enabk  tbe  young  man  to  remme.  A  little 
Magejr  perhaps,  a  little  stitT,  the  effect  probably  of 
tradition,  which  is  a  great  tyrant  in  these  matten, 
bttt  still  trirective,  the  prologue  is  delivered. 

The  tTibutc  of  a  tear  la  paid  to  those  departed 
Westiuinsten  whom  laed  quolannU  mar$  mpar  car- 
pit  manu;  and  praise  is  lavished  on  those  yel  living 
whose  reputation  is  being  bruited  about  the  world 
by  the  trumpet  of  Fame.  Notably  is  he  ^who  sits  on 
the  left  of  the  prince  commended  in  graceful  terms, 
and  sincere  as  knid  is  the  approbation  of  the  audi- 
ence when  the  orator,  bowing  low  to  tlie  excellent 
judge,  says,  referring  to  the  pntit  and  tho  present, 
■*  r^alattt  jam  i/amlmiu*  inter  jiMlica."  Then  Prin- 
ceps  opfiiat  conies  in  for  a  welcome,  and  a  little  ex- 
hortation to  fbllow  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  than 
whom  "  there  will  not  easily  De  found  a  more  ail- 
mirablospecimcn  of  all  the  virtues";  and  the  orator 
coBclodes,  amid  a  hurricane  of  applause,  with  a  bid 
forpationt  hearing,  and  for  irululi/tnlia. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  well-execute'I  view  of 
Athens,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  Demca  and 
Micio,  the  two  brothers  who  give  their  name  to  tho 
play,  enter,  and  in  a  long  cunveraatinn  discuss  the 
goii^  on  of  youns  /Bachinus,  sou  to  Demea,  whom 
Micio  has  adopted  and  brought  up  to  fare  sumptu- 
oualy  and  extravagantly,  to  tho  gr«at  horror  of  l)e- 
DMa,  who  is  wealthy  but  mean,  and  too  fond  of 
money,  as  such,  to  see  it  spent  wastefully,  though  it 
be  not  his  onrn.  It  is  also  a  ijuestion  about  a  lady 
with  whom  .^^hinus  (whose  conllicting  emotions 
are  Tenderer!  witli  much  delicacy  by  E.  Uray)  has 
entangled  his  alluctions,  to  the  di^uat  of  Demea,  for 
th«  old  and  ever  new  reason  that  ^e  marriage  is 
not  Huitablc 

Syrus,  the  slave  of  Micio  (tulmirably  plsyed  by 
£.  Uilt«),  is  a  great  character  in  the  piem-,  taking 
tba  part  of  arranger-general  of  all  his  younger  mas- 
ter's love  affairB,>tiood winker  of  old  Uemea,  whom 
fa«  fools  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  coin-extracter 
from  everyboily  in  his  own  behalf 

Geta.  a  slave  to  .^^hinua's  mistress,  no  leas  well 
pl»yed  by  F.  A.  O'Urien,  shows  forcibly  in  his  only 
aceoe  huw  he  would  like  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
.^■cbinui's  family,  and  the  way  in  which  this  was 
done  brought  down  the  whole  house,  goils  and  men. 
Ctesipho,  jEschinug's  jroung  brother,  javenum  pul- 
cherrmmf,  fearful  for  bis  brother,  fearful  tor  his  own 
beloved  mistress,  fearful  of  his  fittlier's  anger,  enlists 
Sjrrus  in  his  service,  and  geta  that  worthy's  help 
■■  liir  a  coniideraiion."  Time  fails  to  speak,  except 
in  l«rms  of  pining  praise,  of  Ilegio,  the  grave  coun- 
sellor,  and  of  Sannio ;  but  of  Sostrata  and  Cantbara 
who  would  not  stay  to  telt  ? 

Soacrata  is  tiie  lady  of  the  piece,  Caothara 


mud.    Pamphila,  concerning  whom  old  Demea  is 

oka 
Sostrata  ia  by  no  means  bad;  indeed,  but  for  her 


appear, 
does  n't  but  they  do ;  and  look  at  them,  oh !  ye  god- 
lympua,  saw  -    -  <  n 


disgusted,  ia  spoken  of  but  d 

hey  do;  a    '  '    ' 

Olympus, 


gait,  which  causes  an  irresistible  flutter  of  laughter 
in  the  court  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  she  might 
pa»  for  what  she  professes  to  be,  an  Attic  matron 
of  n  certain  age.  But  for  Canthara,  do  not  hope, 
oh  ye  players,  that  she  will  be  taken  even  for  the 
servant  "  mivid  of  Athens."  Stood  ever  woman  so, 
disposeil  ever  woman  to  of  her  hands  ?  Impoesible, 
utterly  impoBsJblo, in  the  wonls  of  yourowii  epilogue, 
"  iiilutl /aliU  el  abmnlum  rUlicutumifue  ptiio."  No ; 
you  should  put  your  womankind  through  their  paces 
before  you  bring  them  on  the  stage,  and  you  shonld, 
above  all,  for  indescribable  reason!!,  ilrili  tliem  well 
at  the  nuinual.     But  the  acting  in  other  respects  is 

CI ;  and  it  is  high  praise  to  Sostrata  to  s»y  that 
^she)   did  .his  (her)  part  "like  a  regular  old 

But  tho  plot,  my  dear  sir? 

Is  briefly  contained  in  the  well-known  words,  well 
known  to  every  schoolbov,  through  his  Latin  gram- 
mar, if  not  through  his  'Terence,  aao  iSii  yliuliu  inne 
jiiqido.  Demea,  up  to  a  certain  point,  represents 
the  cross,  crabbed,  miserly,  and  tyrannical  old  man, 
resolved  on  bending  all  within  his  circle  to  his  will, 
evincing  great  ignorance  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  anil  believing  that  hu  parental  duty  lies  in 
repressing  the  natund  and  youthful  instincts  of  his 

Micio  thwarts  him  patronizingly  in  everj-thing, 
and  encourages  .^^hinua  in  his  lot's  suit,  giving 
utterance,  however,  in  tho  course  of  his  speeches  to 
mnch  common  sense  and  to  some  uudoubted  wis- 
dom. Suddenly,  towards  the  end  of  tbe  play,  De- 
mea, seeing  how  the  laud  lies,  detcnnines  to  be  re- 
venged on  his  brother,  by  taking  the  wind  out  of 
his  sails,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  leader  of 
tho  Conservative  party  determined  to  do  bv  the 
Liberals'  sails  in  the  mattur  of  the  Reform  Bill  last 
session.  He  does  so,  changes  his  whole  nature,  out- 
bids Micio  in  generosity  so  far  that  he  even  frees 
his  slaves,  and  so  manages  to  apply  hia  brother's 
maxims  practically  to  their  author  as  to  make  him 
play  a  very  sorry  figure  indeed ;  and  in  this  way, 
by  adopting  the  use  of  Micio's  own  weapons,  he  ac- 
tually does  "  kill  the  man  with  his  own  sword,"  — ■ 
the  biter  is  bitten.  .Albinos  is  reconciled  to  his 
father,  Ctesipho  ii  made  glad,  and  everybody,  poor 
Micio  perhaps  excepted,  lives  happily  ever  after, 
and  the  curtain  falls  amid  tbe  well-earned  plaudits 
of  the  entire  company. 

Ah  1  my  poor  dear  ladies,  it  roust  be  a  glad- 
some releaiiC  to  you,  though  you  are  so  amiable  you 
will  not  say  so.  Has  it  not  been  my  duty,  at  well 
as  my  pleasure,  to  watch  you ;  and  did  I  not  see 
that,  say  up  tathe  end  of  the  secon<l  act,^-ou  tried 
all  you  could  to  look  as  if  you  enjoyed  it  ?  You 
smiled  when  tho  men  langhtu),  looked  serious  when 
they  did,  and  scanned  with  genuine  interest  the 
dresses  and  the  scenery.  But  when  you  had  seen 
all  the  diiXMB  and  hail  looked  that  never^varying 
scene  throogh  and  through,  confirm  me  in  my  state- 
ment that  you  began  to  nnd  the  plaj'  a  bore,  not  to 
be  end'ired  with  equanimity  but  for  sake  of  some 
son,  or  brother,  or  other  interesting  relation  among 
the  actors '/ 

Did  I  not  notice,  up  to  tiie  point  above  men- 
tioned, a  certiun  wistiblne*,  a  certain  desire  in  yon, 
to  understand  what  was  being  spdccn 
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Mjing  that  he  approres  of  it,  and  aabi  more  about 
it,  !□  onler  that  he  nay  the  better  "  slsy  this  man 
with  his  own  sword."  Svrua  obeys,  and  recite* 
what  WM  debated  at  the  last  meeting  <rf  the  con- 


WtiAt  d»a  ihotild'it  to  —  vbetber  kUr^  or  riM,  cvl j  — 

Demea,  burtting  in  witlt  his  notea  of  admimtion, 
tells  his  ton  he  **  will  never  do  anything  better,"  and 
offer*  forthwith  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  an  offer 
which  elicits  the  warm  admiratitm  of  the  dntifii) 
.lEschiniis.  Syms,  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
nuis  on  with  his  description,  and  says  the  new  mem- 
ber will  be  at  no  loss  for  speech-matter,  (or  be  may 
discourse  on  — 

"  Whether  the  pannenla  now  worn  by  loTCly  wo- 
man are  better  calcalated  to  cover  or  to  discloee  the 
body ;  whether  the  shoulders  and  breast  reasonably 
complain  that  thev  are  naked  while  a  long  rolie 
hides  the  feet  within  its  folds-,  in  what  re9{)ects  a 
slow  girl  (lardapueUa)  differs  from  a  fast  one  {veto- 
ci) ;  whetoer  this  or  that  is  more  pleanng  to  Diana ; 
whether  the  reverence  due  to  a  father  can  be  con- 
sidered safe  when  he  is  spoken  of  simply  as  ijOBer- 
nor;  whether  the  boy,  scarcely  out  of  his  baby- 
clotbee,  can  becomingly  boast  that  he  knows  more 
than  his  seniors." 

"  Tbeee  are  importaot  matters,  and  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,"  says  Demea. 

"  Uost  learned  muit  he  be  who  can  untie  snch 
knotty  pointe.  Ains  !  for  my  own  cran  and  doll 
wit,"  exclaims  ^^chinns. 

At  this  point  Micio  enters,  dressed  np  as  an  "old 
fogev,"  and  ia  delighted  to  hear  from  Syros  that  his 
broCfaer  ia  a  disciple.  Demea,  following  his  heat  to 
lake  the  wind  out  of  his  brother's  sails,  takes  up  the 
thread  of  Synis's  subject,  and  tells  ^schinus  that  be 
"  may  discnss  the  qaestion  whether  the  contest  be~ 
tweoa  Eton  and  Harrow  which  yearly  is  fought  at 
Lord's  (Lordi  ipiod  cetebratur  (ijro)  injures  or  bene- 
fits the  ingenuous  throng,"'  and  the  old  man  makes 
an  untranslatable  pnn  about  the  " /aiuf;t "  imtnttisa 
capido.  jEschinus,  fired  by  the  spark  from  the  pa- 
ternal enei^,  goes  on  r  "  Then  you  can  talk  of  the 
strength  of  the  respective  sides,  and  of  the  di^xter- 
ity  ot  the  member*  (he  imitates  the  poetiires  of 
cricket),  Bj'cs  fixed,  hands  ready,  and  swifi  fept," 
Then,  turning  to  Micio  and  pointing  to  Dcmun,  he 
eays:  "  Belioid  the  patron  of  athletes,  of  hiiln,  nnJ 
of  balls,"  adding,  if  we  may  make  so  free  with  the 
Latin  text,  —  "  the  paler  a  coming  out ! " 

Aticio  cannot  believe  it,  and  ijueitions  if  cricket- 
balb  can  by  any  means  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  terrestrial  globes.  He  goes  on  to  di^plorc  tbe 
inconveniunces  to  which  cricket  gives  rise ;  Ihe 
shouting,  the  disorder,  the  party  li.'clings,  the  ill- 
concealed  distress  of  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the 
vanquished,  till  Demea  interrupts  him  with, — "Tbei^ 
things  are  not  to  bo  blamed  rashly  I  They  consti- 
tute the  true  social  shy-ence,  which  teaches  both  to 
do  and  tOBulTtr.  Ah!  perish  the  Muses,  perish  both 
Greek  and  Latin  !  Only  let  that  noble  game  of 
ball  flourish  I  " 

Then  there  are  allusions,  amusing  enough  end 
witty,  to  the  recena  dictum  Chimrgi  about  the  hd- 
hcaltbincBi  of  violent  exercise,  which  Demea  indig- 
nantly scouts  with  —  "  Istud  fittiie  el  ahfunlum  n- 
diculum  que  pulo  " ;  and  Uien  reminding  Micio  of  old 
days  (in  alluiioa  to  his  part  in  the  play),  wher^ 


aion  of  a  very  natural  wish  to  know  the  points  of 
the  piece  provided  lor  your  entertainment?  and  did 
I  not  equally  notice  an  expres»ion  of  disappoint- 
ment when  your  neoks,  stretched  out  swan-like  as 
if  to  catch  an  afflatus  of  the  spirit  of  the  drama, 
drew  in  again  and  found  you  as  wise  and  no  wiser 
than  before  ?  Yes,  I  agree  perfectly  with  those  of 
you  who  think  it  foolish  to  exclude  from  yoiir  com- 
pany the  only  poeeiblc  beings  who  could  make  the 
J  lay  agreeable  by  a'lplaining  it  ae  it  wont  on ;  and 
think  it  altogether  unreasonable  that  you  should 
be  asked  to  applaud  that  which  j-ou  do  not  under- 
stand. But  there  are  compensatjons,  dear  ladies. 
You  have  tbe  ices  and  the  Falemian,  if  we  have 
tlie  play  and  the  enjoyment;  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  among  those  who  are  supposed  to  en- 
joy the  drama  there  might  not  be  found  Bome  who 
would  be  willing  to  change  places  with  you.  They 
are  barbarians  of  course,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
be  exchanged  against  any  one  of  you,  unless  —  and 
the  suggestion  ia  otTered  for  what  it  is  worth  —  the 
condition  were  laid  upon  them  that  they  should 


But  the  curtain  rises  again,  and  behold,  all  shorn 
of  their  Attic  costume,  tbe  principal  characters  in 
the  "  Adelphi,"  No  longer  an  Athenisin  "  buck," 
S^hinat  appears  in  hit  own  proper  character  of 
an  English  gentleman,  though  long  association  with 
the  Terentian  langua^  prevents  his  uttering  him- 
self in  any  but  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  men  still  call 
him  £achinus,  though  his  dr^  would  suggeet  to  us 
tbe  right-hand  side  of  the  list  of  dramaiu  penonm 
as  the  plaoe  where  bis  right  name  should  be  found. 
Syms,  habited  aa  a  country  gentleman's  country 
butler,  is  discovered,  as  the  theatrical  phrase  is,  talk- 
ing with  .^echinus,  and  congratulating  him  that 
now  he  sees  him,  through  the  favor  of  l£e  gods  and 
Syrus's  good  counsel,  ci  omni  parte  beatum.  He 
questions  him,  however,  concerning  "  his  careful 
mow  and  solicitous  look,"  and  gathering  from  bim 
tliat  he  desires  occupation  which  may  lift  him  above 
mere  considerations  of  earth,  recommends  him  an 
aeronautic  voyage,  Gkdxherl  comes.  To  this  .fEschi- 
nus  replies  that  lirra  jirma  pleases  him  bettor ; 
whereupon  Syrus,  ready  with  suggestions,  tells  him 
that  if  terreatria  are  his  little  game,  he  has  but  to 
turn  "  promoter  of  any  grand  enterprise,  and  make 
many  partake  in  his  work,"  urging  that  he  has  nuth- 
ing  to  fear  for  himself,  since  "  by  limited  liability 
(certo  limilf)  all  possibility  of  loss  is  shut  out" 

This  proposition  proving  unacceptable,  Sj-ms 
asks  him  if  he  has  not  heard  of  "a  certain  meeting,  a 
Social  Congress,  as  they  call  it,  which  flourishes 
with  great  renown  in  the  worid."  Professor  Wit 
becomes  greatly  interested,  —  and  to  this  question 
.Slschinus  having  answered  by  another,  which 
brought  the  house  down  "  sed  qutm  sibifaiem  propo- 
nunl  ?  "  (but  what  is  their  drift  and  aim  ?)  Syrus 
strongly  recommends  him  to  become  an  associate, 
because  he  will  be  famous  in  consequence,  if  .ill 
other  means  fail.  (Professor  Wit  begins  to  see  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  being  ridiculed,  and  he 
grows  a  little  fidgety  accordingly.) 

Whilst  they  are  talking  Dumea,  dnssed  as  an 
old-fashioned  simire,  comes  in,  and  overhearing 
Syrus  say  that  Micio  is  a  great  supporter  of  the 
Socialis  Congressus,  and  has  been  made  a  vice- 
president  for  the  year,  determines,  as  in  Che  play, 
to  outflank  him,  and  though  speaking  at  first  of  the 
coi^ress  work  as  a  "farrago   of  nonsenae,  ends  by 
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acted  a  boy'*  part  with  hoys,  he  boasts  that  not 
n  thu  pUy,  faokilb  this  man  with  his  own  iword :  - 
Bat  ninr  tlia  Hota]  (Ml*  ot  oar  AdctidiL  «>««  1 


Wbo  woulil  not  clap  ?  wbo  would  nut  bo  joyoua  in 
tlie  joy  of  Bueb  lads  ?  Eveo  the  poor  ladit's,  who 
have  tmduntood  bnt  little  more  of  the  epilogu>;  than 
they  did  of  the  play  (the  men,  you  know,  have  leen 
a  co[>y  of  the  epilogue,  betbrehand,  liinc  iilontm  sa- 
pientia),  catch  the  geoeroaa  infection,  and  signify 
%btix  favor  with  gentle  plaudits.  The  Prince,  aod 
the  Ucan,  and  the  Dean  of  Arahcs,  and  the  Csuoni, 
and  the  ProCt^tnoa,  and  the  old  Wefltminsttin,  and 
the  Tisiton  all,  cordially  nnita  in  the  demonstrations 
which  thu  gods  inaugurate,  in  answer  to  the  request 
of  old  Deme-o. 

WBlHaden  «re  the  college  trenchers  which  are 
handed  into  .^i^scliinus  ne  Bray,  the  courteous  cap- 
tain of  the  school.  Acceptable,  evidently,  are  the 
words  of  satiifaction  with  which  I'rince  Arthur 
takes  his  leave  of  the  acton,  and  pleasant  are  the 
memories  which  all  wbo  went  will  oheiishoftlie  way 
in  which  Terence's  play  of  the  "  AUclphi  "  was 
played  by  the  Queen's  ^boUr*  at  Westminster  in 
l)eoember,  ISS7.  Even  my  lady  frieod  who,  as 
shown  in  the  beginning,  proiesaed  such  scorn  for  that 
pleasant  play,  confessed  to^having' enjoyed  it  thor- 
oughly ;  and  it  ia  her  opinion  that  1  ought  in  com- 
mon tairncsa  and  ont  of  gratitude  for  a  n^ally  intel- 
leotual  entertainment,  give  not  only  the  drantalis 
ptrfotta,  but  au  extract  from  the  pr:ilie  wbii'h  the 
Jupiter  (not  he  of  the  Westminster  Olympus,  but  of 
Pruning  House  Yard)  was  so  gracious  as  to  bestow 
upon  tiKm.  From  this  minion  there  is  do  appeal. 
Why  should  there  be  V     Here  is  the  extract  and  the 

"  We  believe  it  was  the  onaoimoua  opinion  of 
those  present  that  the  representation  of  the  '  Adel- 
pht'  ot  Terence  in  1867  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  thoee  of  the  palmiest  days  of  WeatauDBter  Flay. 
Indeed,  on  the  pnociple  that '  there  are  as  good  Ssh 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,'  wc  say  that  these 

Ob  this  occasion  nothing  could  have  been  better 
than  the  acting  of  Lefroy  and  Haden  aa  Demca  and 
ilicio,  of  Bray  as  /Escbinus,  and  of  Giles  as  Syrus. 
in  fact,  a  better  .£schinuB  and  Syrtis  we  never  saw. 
Nor  were  the  minor  characters  less  well  filled. 
O'Brien  as  Ueta,  in  his  only  scene,  where  he  re- 
counts the  various  ways  in  which  he  would  like  to 
destroy  the  whole  family  of  ^iMbinui,  root  and 
branch,  was  most  excellent;  and  the  Joyous  tender- 
ness of  Ctcsipho,  the  boyish  lover,  who  is  divided  be- 
tween fear  of  his  father  finding  him  out,  love  for  his 
brother,  and  a6cctJon  for  bis  mistress,  was  very  well 
rcndned.  On  the  whole,  the  Play  was  most  even 
and  admirably  performed,  and  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause." 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  NOVELISTS. 

It  is  one  of  Carlvle's  forcible  sayings  that  as  the 
((Mpel  is  a  biograpDy,  so  every  true  biography  is  a 
gospeL  He  means  by  tlus,  as  we  understand,  that 
ev^v  biography  honestly  and  sincerely  put  forth 
will  i>e  fraught  with  lessons  of  sympathy,  guidance. 


and  consolation.  Ihe  highest  and  most  genuine 
form  of  iMOgraphy  is  unijuestionably  tho  autobiog- 
raphy. Two  autobiographies  of  matohleM  value 
will  donbtlcss  occur  to  the  reader,  written  indeed  by 
very  different  men,  and  from  very  diOerciit  points 
of  view,  but  both  of  tbcm  with  a  unique  and  abso- 
lute truthfulness.  Of  course  we  raeitn  the  Confes- 
sions of  Aunustjne  and  tho  Confessions  of  Rousseau. 
We  do  not  have  sucli  autobiograpliius  now  \  and,  in- 
deed, the  writer  of  an  autobiography,  like  the  writ- 
er of  a  diary,  is  under  a  temptation,  unconscious, 
perhaps,  but  most  powerful,  to  give  his  own  color- 
ing to  bis  statements.  To  an  age  that  delights  in 
introspection,  and  has  no  greater  literary  satisfac- 
tion than  seeing  its  own  manners  fAilhfully  mirrored 
to  its  mental  eye,  »  genuine  autobiography  of  the 
Bou^ean  or  the  Augustine  kind  would  bo  a  source 
of  great  delight,  and  in  many  respects  a  positive 
gain.     Exoriare  al^tiii. 

The  statement  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  we 
think  that  in  novels  there  are  elements  which  would 
go  Sir  to  make  up  genuine  ond  vomcious  autobiogra- 
phy. We  strongly  hold  to  tho  opinion  that  it  is  pos- 
sible in  most  fictioos  to  disentangle  from  the  general 
work  a  strong  autobiographical  element.  In  reality 
a  novelii^t  frequently  goes  into  tb»  confeesional, 
bares  bis  soul  and  tells  his  Mcrels.  Sometimes  he 
wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleevo,  and  a  most  careless 
eye  may  detect  the  outward  varnish  of  disguise 
whmh  is  only  thinly  and  partially  laid  on.  At  other 
times  a  literary  detective  is  needed  for  a  "  private 
inquiry"  of  this  sort,  to  pierce  through  the  manifold 
diiignisea  that  are  laid  on  layer  by  layer.  There 
art  authora  who  so  entirely  project  thenwelvea  into 
their  cresteil  i>eones  and  characters  that  the  touches 
of  their  own  individually  are  fwnt  and  few.  This, 
however,  is  not  ord'marily  the  ease,  especially  in  an 
<^  like  this,  when  most  writers  are  morbidly  given 
up  to  the  analysis  of  their  own  idio^yocr.isies. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  traces  of  individuality  in 
some  of  our  most  eminent  novdisls.  What  a  com< 
meat  are  the  battkinents  and  turrets  of  Abbotsford, 
its  armory  and  painted  glass,  its  fair  doiDalns  and 
the  adjacent  ruios  of  Melrose  Castle,  on  the  beroio 
and  mediaival  genius  of  Sir  Walter.  How  faithful- 
ly his  works  reiSect  that  leaning  to  rank  and  lineage 
and  territorial  poaBessions  which  at  times  becomes  ex- 
cessive, and  degenerates  into  a  weakness  that  mart 
a  broad  and  generous  character.  Again,  take 
Thackeray.  Into  very  queationablo  places  must  ho 
havo  divocl,  and  with  VN-y  queer  companions,  in  the 
days  of  wild  oata !  In  his  hard  cynical  humor,  his 
caustic  wit,  his  disbelief  in  men  and  motives,  in  his 
identification  of  goodness  and  stupidity,  we  see  a 
kind  of  literary  Ishcoaolite,  with  a  kind  of  natural 
antagonism  towards  solvent  respectability,  neither 
asking  nor  taking  qaartcr,  very  sora  himself,  and  not 
caring  what  sores  be  inflicts  on  others.  And  when 
his  fortunate  evening  set  in,  like  a  latter  summer, 
especially  alter  his  lucky  American  trip,  and  the  sun 
of  prosperity  bad  melted  the  hard,  glittering  ice  in 
wbicb  he  had  eocased  himself,  how  geuerous,  cour- 
teous, and  considerate  ho  became ;  how  willing  to 
make  allowances;  how  disposed  to  retract  former 
asperities,  and  indulge  in  genial,  hopeful  views  1 
Then  take  Ijo«1  Lytton.  He  really  presents  some 
curious  examples  in  tho  way  in  which  he  identiHea 
himself  with  his  hero.  For  instance,  ja£t  as  Lord 
Lytton  grows  old,  eo  he  makes  his  heroes  grow  old. 
Earnest  Jlaltravert  is  n  gorgeous  youth ;  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  "gilded  youth", is  tho  hero  of  tho 
earlier  Bntwer  novek.     But   vhen  we   come  to 
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"  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  "  the  bero  u  k  middlf 
aged  lawyer,  «urfeit«d  witb  b  material  Rncceos. 

Another  Btill  more  canoot  example  may  be  ti 
rtanced.  la  the  commeocement  a  "Uy  Novel, 
which  in  many  points  of  Tien  ie  Lord  Lrtton's  ableat 
and  mott  aatobi(^;raphical  novel,  Audlej  E^erton 
it  repreaented  as  a  neiDber  of  tbe  eovemment,  of 
high  considemJon  indeed,  but  Etilf  not  admitted 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  cabinet.  But  while 
the  Btory  wound  its  way  through  many  conaecutive 
months,  the  author's  poetical  horizon  enlarged,  and 
he  waa  himself,  tn  ease  or  in  pOMe,  a  cabinet 


great  minist^  of  state  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
cabinet.  It  is  also  believed  that  Lcn^  Lytton's  latest 
novel,  "  A  Strange  Story,'  really  represents  a  vari- 
ety of  (^unions  He  has  formed  on  supernatimU  sub- 
jects. Air,  Disraeli  was  long  known  and  spoken  of 
M  Vivian  Grey.  While  he  was  a  political  cadet  he 
Qsed  to  write  about  cabinet  lainisteis  and  ministerial 
moveniKnta ;  but  when  he  became  a  cabinet  n 
ter  and  made  political  movements  of  his  own  he 
obliged  to  leave  off  that  kind  of  thing.  Hen  as  fin- 
Mr.  Dickens,  it  is  impoeuble  without  much  wondei^ 
ment,  to  contemplate  his  multitudinous  array  of 
London  characten,  and  we  may  easilysarmise  some 
of  his  metropolitan  experiances. 

There  is  no  novel,  however  worthless,  which  niay 
not  have  a  subjective  value  when  it  is  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  personal  confesnon.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  the  writer  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  hero,  or  that  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  incidents  of  a  biography.  So 
iar  from  this,  I  think  that  the  novelist  will  generally 
create  a  set  of  circumstances  as  unlike  his  own  as 
poanble,  so  as  to  take  the  reader  off  the  scent,  and 
skilfully  disgnise  any  subetnitum  of  peisooal  facts. 
Nevertheless,  an  autobiographical  element  is  there, 
if  you  can  only  contrive  to  precipitate  it  by  a  pro- 
cess of  intellcctnal  analysis. 

Though  this  may  be  ditficnit  or  impossible  in  re- 
spect to  facts,  you  may  make  pretty  sore  of  yonr 
ground  in  reference  to  modes  of  thought.  Yet 
even  in  reference  to  facts,  if  the  scenery  and  per- 
sonages of  a  tale  are  localixcd,  aaA  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular set,  you  will  often  have  a  set  of  real  beta, 
thoogb  they  may  be  presented  in  a  glorified  kind  of 
way.  If  a  man  writes  a  story  about  college  life,  — 
the  civil  service,  or  the  army  or  navy,  and  so 
you  may  be  pretty  certain  that  there  are  plenty  of 
people  wlio  will  identify  the  incidents,  although 
they  may  strongly  object  to  the  fiimcss  or  accuracy 
of  the  wny  in  which  they  are  put. 

But  tlie  confefxion  made  by  the  novelist  ns  to  his 
disposition  anil  order  of  minil  is  of  the  most  ample 
deticription.  A  set  of  interrogatories  might  be 
framed,  to  nearly  all  of  which  every  novelist  must 
yield  some  kind  of  answer.  Is  he  earnest  ?  is  he 
sincere  V  iloes  he  love  Nature  ?  is  he  a  man  of 
thought  and  reading?  has  he  really  seen  much  of 
life  ?  Is  lie  of  pnro  and  unselfish  mind  ?  docs  he 
possess  nn  ele>-ated  range  of  thought  ?  docs  he 
really  know  much  V  —  these  arc  inquiriea  respecting 
an  author  to  which  the  author  by  his  tale  yields 
some  kinil  of  answer.  Ui'  course  these  incioiries 
are  altogether  irrespective  of  the  critical  wortn  of  a 
story.  A  man  might  give  moat  gratifying  answers 
to  any  question,  and  yet  be  an  execrable  writer  of 
fiction.  Without  mentioning  names,  I  may  say 
that  great  philosophers  and  commentators  on  the 
Bible,  aoit  law  lonls  have  written  novels,  —  very 


sec(»id-rate  and  uninccessfxil, — which  have  perhaps 
very  indistinctly  shown  their  learning  and  ability,, 
but  which  may  curiously  have  revealed  their  inner 
character.  But  we  are  simply  having  regard  to  the 
■clf-revelations  made  by  novelists ;  and  here  a  bad 
novel  will  serve  our  turn  just  as  veil  as  a  good 
novel,  or  indeed  may  have  a  stronger  paychdogictl 
interest 

Very  often,  it  may  be  added,  a  novel  is  written 
with  the  veiTpnrpose  of  making  some  sort  of  self- 
revelation,  l^ere  are  women  who  rush  into  fiction 
Just  ss  the  meadows  break  up  into  daiues,  and  birds 
poor  out  their  lives  in  song.  They  wish  to  asMrt 
themselves,  to  explain  themwlves,  to  have  themselves 
comprehended,  and  win  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
to  revolt  (gainst  the  tyranny  of  the  circumstances 
that  surround  them,  to  create  for  themselves  the  fan- 
i»ed  circumstances  in  which  their  idealized  charac- 
ters would  have  (iill  expansion ;  and  these  peisons 
often  make  a  full  confession  of  the  restlenneas,  b«g- 
edy,  and  unsatdsfied  longings  of  their  lives. 

How  great  is  the  dlffcreuce  between  ^e  very  fast 
novel  and  the  very  quiet  noveL  It  is  like  turning 
aside  from  the  beat  and  glare  and  dust  of  a  crowded 
street  into  some  chapel,  very  still  and  quiet,  dimly 
lighted  through  refulgent  panes,  and  with  a  low, 
sweet  music  soundins.  We  reci^nize  entirely  dif- 
ferent orden  of  mind,  entirely  different  types  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  like  to  bear  of  authore—  least 
of  all  of  women  authors  —  who  are  very  "realistic  " 
about  the  detaib  of  seduction,  and  show  profound  re- 
search on  the  sutjectof  Old  Buley  trials  for  bigamy- 
Depend  upon  it,  my  fViepds,  that  kind  of  writer  has 
not  an  overM:lean  kind  (^  mind,  ■ —  nor,  perhi^ia,  an 
over-clean  sort  of  life.  TTioir  minds  are  like  the 
prophetic  chambers  of  imagery,  fbll  of  cruel  and  tm- 
clean  things.  Worse  even  than  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
constant  spectacle  of  imbecility  and  litUe-niindedness 
displayed  by  many  story-tellers  in  their  unwitlii^ 
confessions.  What  is  the  novelist's  notion  of  poetic 
:e  ?  what  is  the  imagined  paradise  which  he 
es  for  his  &vorites  't  what  the  rule  and  law  by 
which  he  measures  the  rightness  of  persons  and 
thin^,  and  the  deflections  uteretrom  ?  We  take  up 
DOTol  after  novel,  and  we  are  interested  or  uninter- 
ested in  plot  and  dialt^e ;  but  we  ask  ourselves, 
And  this  writer,  on  his  own  showing,  what  manner 
of  man  is  he?"  And  too  often  it  iiall  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  amid  all  the  glitter  of  romance  he  is 
only  a  vulgar  idolater  of  wealth  and  ease. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Tug  Dean  of  Canterbary  has  a  poem  in  the  last 
Argosy,  entitled  "  Itoom  for  his  Lordship."  We 
should  judge  tiiat  there  was  not  much  room  for  his 
lordship  In  the  world  of  letters,  if  the  opening  coup- 
let of  tke  poem  is  a  &ir  s:unple  of  his  powers  :  — 

roll  lUHIr  roU  llu  utU-fti  liaf  I  " 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  betting  in  the 
clubs,  as  to  whether  Kldlle.  Fatti  will  marry  the 
Man]uis  de  Canx.  The  story  goes  that  he  proposed 
for  her  in  the  following  terms ;  "  Mademoiselle,  you 
»re  a,  queen;  will  you  be  only  a  marchioness?' 
MdUe.  Pate  ■    ■■"    "     " 

»  No." 

Hkhe  is  the  latest  theatrical  mnl.  A  London 
maniiger,  who  has  never  yet  beon  accused  of  humor, 
recently  wrote  to  a  leading  actren,  asking  her  to 
play  an  engagement  at  the  autumnal  opening  of  bis 


red,  "  Yes."     The  Figaro   laja 
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tketire,  and  b^ging  licr  to  aiune  her  terms.  The 
ladj,  in  replfi  expreased  her  willingneaB  to  accede 
to  the  propcsitioa ;  her  temu  were  thirty  pounda  a, 
ni^L  lie  manager's  rcpl  j  waa  UiU :  "  Dear  Mad- 
am,—  Make  it  ahiUings,  and  it  'a  a  bargain." 
TiiE  txindos  Beriew  befpns  a  notice  of  Dr.  New- 
'  I  poema  hy  Bayinji^,  —  "  As  a  rule,  Chrisdaiutj' 
n»PI     ■     "    
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ia  Dot  happy  ii 


It  i»  amazing,  remark!  a  London  jaamalist,  that 
ao  Irishman  should  ever  be  found  fool  enough  to 
conspire^  vfaen  tlifi  chance*  are  a  hnndred  to  ona 
diU  whenever  three  Irish  conspirators  are  gathered 
together,  one  will  turn  trutor. 

Sfeakd;q  of  "  Fool  Flay,"  the  London  Beriew 
ftp  that  "  Means.  Seade  and  Boncicault  pull  ad- 
BuraUy  in  the  same  boat,  and,  —  to  adapt  an  old 
joke,  —  would  aeem  not  to  hare  difierent  sculla^  but 


To  make  sure  that  it  is  reallr  the  body  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  which  has  oeen  brought  from 
Meiico,  the  coffin  has  been  again  opened ;  and 
there  can  now  be  no  farther  groond  for  the  rumors 
which  have  been  circukting  to  the  conb«ry. 

Tbe  event  of  the  day  in  the  Parinan  dieatrical 
vwld  is  Emile  Angier's  play  in  Teiee,  entitled 
"P&dI  Forestier."  lie  Th^ltre  Fian^ais  has  been 
nowded  on  each  night  when  it  has  been  per- 
tormeiL  Princess  C^tbikle,  Princess  Mathilde, 
and  a  dozen  Cabinet  Kfinisters  were  preaent  the 
Bnt  night. 

Pabis  is  JDSt  now  entertaining,  Manockjee  Cui^ 
Rtjee,  of  Bombay,  one  of  the  nioet  distinguished 
■eo  of  India,  altfaouEh  a  fervent  believer  in  the 
ucied  fire  which  has  burned  for  1,200  years  in  the 
Temple  of  Oudouman.  He  is  member  of  several 
KientiGc  aocieties,  and  travels  over  Europe,  at- 
tracting curiosity,  as  well  as  respect. 

"Thk  admirers  of  Mr.  Whlttier,"  says  the 
Alheniemn,  "  will  rejoice  to  find  that  he  has  issued 
Us  'Winter  Idyl'  m  a  form  so  suitable  for  a  gift- 
book.  Those  who  know  the  book  are  aware  that 
it  abounds  in  those  graphic  pictures  of  scenery  and 
domestic  life  in  which  the  writer  is  specially  hap- 
py. The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  charming 
m  de«ien,  and  are  gems  of  engraving.  We  have 
Mr.  mittler's  testimony  that  thev  fiithftill;'  rep- 
iCKnt  the  locale  of  the  poem.  The  artist  is  Mr. 
Hirry  Fenn ;  the  engravers  are  Mr.  A.  V.  8. 
Aatliany  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton." 

Mr.  R.  G.  Shakespeare,  theNew  York  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Spectator,  ("  A  Yankee,")  has 
a  letter  in  the  last  number  of  that  journal,  in  which 
he  nys,  among  other  absurd  things,  that  "  President 
Johnson  stwicu  guard,  as  he  swore  to  do,  over  the 
Cooatitntion  I  "      The   Editcs's 


"We  print  this  letter  out  of  dcfbrenco  to  an  old  and 
sUc  corTcspoBdcnt,  who  once  took  a  saner  view  of 
Anmican  poLitica.  Bui  we  warn  our  resdem  that  all 
the  tscts  teem  to  us  agninst  the  piolnibility  of  his  vniji-i- 
Ulions,  and  that  nearly  all  sound  political  principles 
Mem  10  OS  outraged  by  his  opinious.   —  Ed.  Spectuior. 

A  COMFLIMT.ST  of  singular  value  is  paid  to  Mr. 
Longfellow's  translation  of  Dante,  by  the  editor  of 
sn  tdUion  He  hixe,  now  publishing  at  Milan,  with 
th*  illnstratioDS  of  Dorf .  The  Italian  editor  tiuotes 
the  American  translation  in  many  places,  and  usos 


it  for  the  explanation  of  obscure  poinb  in  the  origi- 
nal Indeed,  Mr.  Longfellow's  work  has  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  favor  by  Italian  critics,  and 
our  poet  has  lately  had  the  honor  of  a  public  read- 
iiur  m  the  ancient  city  of  Padua,  whore  a  vemon  of 
"  Hiawatha  "  was  received  with  tqmlanse  by  one  of 
the  largest  audiences  ever  assembied  there.      Ail 


Tqk  London  Review  devotes  two  or  three  of  its 
generous  columns  to  ao  examination  of  Mr.  How- 
ellsB  new  book,  "  Italian  Journeys."  The  critic 
praises  the  work  warmly,  though  sonictimes  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Howclla's  countrymen ;  for  example ; 
>'  He  ([Mr.  HowellsJ)  exhibits  all  the  shrewdnecs 
and  humor  of  the  Yankee  [as  if  we  were  barbari- 
ans,] without  too  much  of  his  vulgarity."  There 
is  an  innocence  about  this  happy  touch  calculated 
to  please  the  moat  fastidious. 

Punch  disposes  of  the  "  Alabania  Claims  '  by  the 
following  "  Original  Poem  for  the  Infant  Mloda  of 
Master  John  and  Miss  Columbia  " :  — 


Thk  Atbenanm  no^Ga,tbe  death  of  Dr.  John 
Davy,  the  yotinger  brother  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
^;ea  78,  at  Ambleude,  where  he  had  aojounwd 
since  he  returned  from  the  medical  doputnient  of 
the  army.  He  was  able  to  continue  his  important 
chemical  researches  nearly  to  the  time  of  bis  death, 
and  communicated  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
the  course  of  laat  year.  It  was  to  his  ohaervatunis 
on  the  efftict  of  cold  on  fishes  that  Australia  is  in- 
debted to  the  introduction  of  salmou,  and  the  poeu- 
hility  of  moving  the  ova  and  fish  from  place  to  place 
has  been  proved.  The  Australian  agents  had  to 
little  fwth  iQ  his  experiment,  that  when  they  acceded 
to  the  recommendation  of  taking  some  e^  out, 
packed  in  ice,  they  forgot  or  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  look  after  the  box  in  the  ice-house  on  their 
arrival ;  but  when  the  ice-house  was  cleared  out  to 
be  refilled  on  the  vessel's  return  to  England,  the 
box  was  discovered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eggs  were  found  to  be  aliva.  These  were  the  first 
eggs  of  fish  that  had  ever  survived  the  voys^  and 
been  hatched  in  Australia.  Now  the  plan  is  in  gen- 
eral use. 

"  Demgiitkul  Africa!"  exclaims  an  English 
writer.  "  When  Captain  Faulkner  was  staying 
with  a  native  chief,  Eib  host  otFured  liim  a  present  of 
a  young  black  lady.  He  was  shown  the  present, 
and  asked  whether  he  liked  it,  and.  '  for  the  fun  at 
the  thine,'  he  answered  '  Yes.'  The  captain  was 
then  told  he  must  catch  her  himself  if  he  wanted 
her,  — this  was  tbe  courtship.  They  are  not  quite 
indifierent  to  apjiearaiices,  these  African  cliiefs ;  but 
they  have  strange  notions  of  the  dignity  of  '  the 
service.'  Fancy  a  British  captain  chasing  a  black 
nymph  as  a  Cockney  chasea  a  housemaid  at  kisa  ™- 
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tb»-rifi^  on  Boxing-da^.  The  nj^ht  wonld  onlf  be 
inferior  ia  konorto  tuttrf'theolHcenof  the  GuArda 
aligliting  at  tJia  door  of  tbe  Crystal  Falaca  fron;i  an 
excamon  vao,  i*hicb  Punch  tkou){ht  would  be  irortfa 
.  looking  aL  The  lad^  did  not  like  the  captain,  and 
the  captain  did  not  like  die  cha«e ;  so  to  make  mat- 
ters pleaMnt  tbe  present  waa  bound  with  cords  and 
brought  howling  to  ita  white  lord. .  '  Presei 
all  eijuall}'  hard  to  please,  no  matter  what  the  color 
of  their  skins.  Then  the  captain  said,  finely,  he 
would  treat  her  as  the  Enjjliah  always  treated  slaves ; 
whereu[>on  he  took  his  knife  out,  cut  the  corila,  and 
set  her  free.    A  graceful  ending  to  a  pretty  story, 

A  Fahib  correspondent  famishes  the  Star  with 
*omo  pleasant  gossip  concerning  Boss  Bonheur. 
"  She  has,"  he  says, "  been  named  Acaildmicienne 
by  the  Antwerp  Institute.  Honors  richly  deserved 
are  rapidly  crowning  the  great  artist's  career.  In 
1865,  the  Empress  drove  front  the  Palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  present  her,  in  person,  with  the  star  of 
tbe  Legion  d  Ilonneur.  Mdlle.  Bonheur's  country 
place  is  rather  an  extensive  farm  than  the  ordinary 
residence  of  a  lady  of  her  position.  Every  v^iritty 
of  cow,  sheep,  ox,  goat,  and  horse  are  to  bo  st'en, 
not  only  on  the  surroundiog  Lawn,  bat  crowdlnj; 
round  their  proprietor,  who  is  attired  in  a  ctotb 
blouse  in  winter  and  ruder  canaeots  apparently 
borrowed  from  her  brother  (the  Augiutu  whose 
pointing  we  all  admired  at  the  Exhibition),  a  stick 
in  hand  and  hat  stuck  anv  way  on  a  small,  but  re- 
markably well.«haped  bead;  coiffHt  la  Titus,  or,  in 
less  technical  terms,  the  hair  cut  like  a  man's.  The 
animals  know  her  and  follow  her  about.  She  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  receive  ordinary  visitors ;  but  hav- 
ing purchased  some  cowi  of  the  Kivemais  breed 
from  a  &rmer,  KIdtle.  Bonheur  admitted  him  to  her 
studio.  She  had  ju»t  completed  an  order  for  Eng- 
land, the  subject  of  which  was  a  &rra-yard  in  the 
Xivemais.  The  peasant  exclaimed  on  seeing  it, 
'Why,  yon  have  painted  my  animals,  —  I  know 
them  all;  but  why  did  you  not  put  me  in  instead  of 
that  man?  and  that  woman  and  children  are  not 
mine'  Needless  to  remark,  the  great  artist  had 
never  been  at  his  Arm,  but  she  had  painted  the 
breed  so  accurately  that  the  farmer  believed  the 
picture  to  have  been  taken  from  life,  thus  nncon- 
sciousty  paying  her  the  highest  possible  compliment. 
Tbe  following  anecdote  has  been  related  to  me.  A 
flnend  of  hers  had  a  little  ^rl  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  to  whom  Mdlle.  Bonheur  was  much  attached. 
The  child,  however,  acquired  a  babit,  in  which  she 
persisted,  of  making  a  series  of  disfiguring  grimaces, 
constantly  putting  her  fingers  in  her  mouth,  puffing 
out  her  cheeks,  and  even  bringing  her  tongue  into 
play  in  the  service  of  her  peculiar  line  of  disobedi- 
ence. Naturally  every  means  of  cure  was  tried,  but 
in  vain.  The  child  only  grimated  the  more.  Mdlle. 
Bonheur,  unknown  to  her,  sketched  each  separate 
contortion,  adding  a  comic  expression  to  the  fea- 
ture*, but  perfectly  preserving  tbe  likeness.  The 
■ketches  were  bound  in  an  album  and  presented 


"  If  Goorge  Francis  Train,"  eays  a  London  pa- 
per, "could  be  taken  just  as  he  is  and  put  into  a 
novel  orplay  be  would  make  a  fortune  for  his  trans- 
lator. There  is  certainly  nothing  like  him  in  aU 
literatare,  though  be  is  tbo  great  archetype  of  many 
thousands  of  men  who  now  exercise  a  mighty  influ- 


ence in  tlie  world.  We  have  nothing  like  turn  heie, 
either  in  life  or  art.  We  have  enthusiasts,  jabben 
in  stocks  and  in  politics,  orators,  ideolf^ts,  and 
adventurers,  but  we  have  no  such  combination  c^ 
all  these  in  one  as  this  extraordinary  creature.  Our 
men.  arc  one  thin^  or  the  other ;  this  man  is  all 
thinjTs,  and  something  more.  There  is  a  certain 
solicbty  in  even  our  flightiest  characters,  as  there  is 
a  certain  gravity  in  the  dancing  of  an  elephant, 
and  there  is  moch  consistency.  If  they  are  fools, 
they  are  fools  for  good  and  aU ;  they  are  expected 
to  luake  aasea  of  ihemselvea,  and  Uiey  never  ia»- 
appcnnt.  But  tiiis  pun,  —  who  can  tell  where  to 
have  him  ?  There  are  as  many  sides  to  hie  character 
as  there  are  facets  to  a  gem,  and  his  a(|ueoug  in- 
capacity for  peeping  stiK  makes  it  impossible  to  get 
a  view  of  him  twice  in  the  same  licht.  You  read 
one  of  his  sentences  and  you  think  braying  in  a 
mortar  would  hardly  work  his  cure;  another,  and 
be  seems  considerably  too  clever  to  be  good  ;  a 
third,  and  he  seems  too  good  to  be  clever.  'I  am 
something  more  than  an  epigranunatic  writer,  a 
traveller,  an  orator,  or  a  dispui«r,' —  and  so  he  is. 
Ha  is  cliief  owner  of  a  city;  he  is  shrewd  enough 
one  day  to  enaineer  a  colossal  railway  scheme ;  vx 
next  he  is  mad  as  a  hatter  on  woman's  rights.  He 
asks  190  editors  to  dinner,  and  then  takes  them  to 
Bee  him  pick  eob  nuts  with  '  Bi_g  llouth,'  the  Indian  , 
chief.  When  shut  np  in  an  Irish  cell  he  spends  the 
night  in  alternately  whistling  'Yankee  Doodle,' 
writing  formal  protcita  against  the  illegality  of  bit  , 
arrest,  and  scnbbling  on  all  mortal  things  with  a 
mixture  of  shrewdness,  impudence,  and  uamestnas 
absolutely  perplexing ;  wonders  whether  Stanley, 
whom  he  dips  of  his  title,  is  playing  poker  with  , 
Adams  (tbe  American  Minister),  makes  up  his 
mind  to  get  out  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and 
devote  the  entire  proceeds  to  the  cause  of  woman, 
educated  suffrage,  eight  hours'  labor,  greenbacks, 
and  the  political  campugn  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  amidE^t  all  this  finds 
lime  to  nearly  worry  his  jailer  ont  of  his  life-  An 
extraordinary  man  truly,  whether  for  good  or  ior 
evil,  and  certainly  a  quite  new  development  for  w 


In  the  course  of  an  essay  i 
Mr.  Sala  in  the  last  number  of  tbe  Belgravia  maga- 
zine pays  the  Allowing  tribute  to  the  author  of 
-Pickwick";  — 

"  t  have  watched  his  career  as  nairowly  as  1  have 
watched  it  adnurJD^)';  and  I  think  1  have  read 
every  line  be  has  written,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
trace  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  successive  phases 
of  development  through  which  his  genius  has  pissed,  , 
the  mellowing  of  his  faculties,  the  chastening  of  lus  | 
style,  and  their  gradual  culmination  into  a  splendid 
but  sober  afternoon  of  intellect  He  is  probably,  at 
this  moment,  the  bestrknown  and  the  most  de- 
servedly popular  author  in  the  world ;  and  in  the 
very  first  number  of  the  very  ne.it  serial  in  the 
familiar  old  green  cover  which  bo  miabt  publish,  we 
should  probably  be  constrained  to  admit  that  then 
was  something  —  in  the  way  of  ebaracter  or  of  de- 
Bcripljon  —  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  ChanW 
Dickens  had  ever  done  before.  Yet,  having  a  pretty 
retentive  memory,  and  having  been  nil  mylifc  more 
or  less  intimately  connected  with  what  are  called 
'  literary  circlee,'  I  can  perfectly  well  recollect  that, 
in  the  year  1842,— and  we  are  now,  I  take  it,  in  18M, 
—  thero  was  no  commoner  cry  in  '  polite  sodety 
than  tliat '  Dickens  had  written  himself  out.*    Tbora 
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used  to  be  a  man  called  Crolur,  who  had  aomeUiing 
to  do  with  the  Admiralty,  and  did  n't  know  where 
Bunell  Square  was,  and  wrote  scurrilous  articlei  ii 
the  ^uarterlf  Review,  especiallv  dclightitig  when 
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her  than  Irom  ui  tougb  brutes,  and  the  can't  kU  back 
again.  This  Cioter  did  hit  best  to  KBril/  Lady 
MoT^n;  but  he  binuelfbai  beenpilloned  to  death- 
less infamy  bj  Ut.  Disraeli  in  Coningsbr,  and  by 
lit.  llackcray  in  Vanity  Fair.  He  did  almoit 
eierj  conceiTaUe  variety  of  bad  and  base  thing,  but 
he  »omctimes  Mid  a  good  one.  In  the  fint  bright 
dawn  of  Chariea  Dickens's  fame,  Croker  observed 
that  the  author  of  Pickwick  had  '  gone  up  like  a 
rocket,  but  would  oome  down  like  the  stick.'  Thb 
WIS  '  sack  and  sugar '  to  the  charitable  souls  who 
wen  BO  fond  of  repeating  that  '  Box  '  had  'written 
himself  out.'  '  Box '  wrote  the  Old  Curiodty  Shop, 
and  pending  the  appearance  of  his  next  book  the 
charitable  loula  reported  that  be  had  gone  raving 
mad.  He  went  to  America,  and  the  charitable  souls 
put  it  aboDt  that  he  was  dead.  He  wrote  Martin 
CboMtewit,  and  the  charitable  soub  declared  that 
there  waa '  a  great  falling  cS  in  his  style.'  He  went 
to  Italy,  and  the  charitable  souls  hinl«d  that  he  had 
pawned  hia  plate  to  raise  fundi  fbr  the  voyagp. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  malice  of  the  charitable 
souls.  Dombcy,  CoppcrSeld,  Bleak  House,  Hard 
Times,  the  Two  Cities,  Great  ExpecUtions,  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  wore  all  asserted  to  be  inGnitcly  in- 
faioT  to  their  predecessors ;  but  somehow  the  man 
went  on  wriiJng,  and  enlisting  fresh  tens  of  thou- 
undi  of  readera  with  every  new  book  ho  wrote." 

London  Fm  publishes  the  following  j'u  tTf'prit 
touching  Mr.  Tennyson's  recent  Lines  on  Rsceiring 
a  Spiteful  letter :  — 

"  Everybody  has  been  asking  everybody  '  Who 
tent  the  spiteful  letter  to  Alfred  Tennyson  ?  '  If 
anybody  did,  —  and  nobody  donbts  that*  it  was 
really  somebody,  —  everybody  ought  to  know  all 
about  it.  Impelled  by  such  considerations.  Fun 
has  addreeeed  a  circnlsr  to  everybody  who  is  any- 
body in  the  round  of  rhyme,  putting^  the  direct  ques- 
^OD, —  Was  it  you,  yon,  or  youV  Down  to  the 
latest  moment  of^our  thinking  about  makini;  up  our 
minds  on  the  subject  of  going  to  press,  the  following 
answers  —  which,  if  they  bad  not  been  lisped  in 
numbers,  might  have  been  found  to  be  more  nuroei^ 
cua  —  had  been  rei^eived  ;  — 


TbPD  I  leunt  toy  «« 
Olm* ;  Oimt  \ 
"SluUIIilDkicila 
IdW  bnjhosd  vikiD  T 

Bhsll  I  icniiitt  ukoUif 
Diu  or  TMer  tomlitr '. 

oiDt  I  fnoLt : " 

fmoil  Vott  Cl" 


^r.c&" 


Aod  >ll  si  ■  its  thst  is  (ud,  ud  all  or  (  gaad  tbsl  Is  Ul ! " 

(This  explicit  language  of  Mr.  S""**"e'3  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  satisfactory  to  all  our  readcr?>.  No 
explannljon  could  make  his  reply  clearer  and  more 
readily  intelligible.) 


B»llnm,  ud  vinofwM,  nfiBT-lorplil  jcasl  orile ; 

H«  Khnoliil,  Dot  diHBcd,  DM  nibnl  >w1  pmrdti- 
Smlt-lsced  Dot  >i  (II I  br  otbRwIae  itaiD  iHrilio  i 

Difinoly  UDDcd  KDd  Irccklcd  ;  glMhuulj  DDkoaipl 
tUlliniUe  fct  Dnceulng  ;  CH^Ieloui  thoiuh  drlerm 
Speik  u  Uiou  lliiat,  ud  Icll  tba  titat  ibu  whic 

Tfa;  iIRHb  to  [bem  vlU  be  not  qnlta  lulilUgibla. 
r  t)ir  wUd  cganosplioti ; 


run  adlUr  hMh  ipukid  Uirnigb  AUuUo 
aa  spHfevr  of  tho  pBU-worrl  primm]  ^ 
•qd  UwrM  of  tWng«lo  gm«r»li 


t  liulnd  II  int  wu,  irbicli  la  bhaU/  Uit  point  In  qnHtlm 
■,•  The  fact,  rhapsocrLcally  stated,  occupies  ti 


The  French  correspondent  of  the  Tjondon  Slorn- 
ing  Star  furnishes  that  journal  with  an  account  of  a 
royal  ball:  "Received  by  a  pcrfocl  army  of  lackeys 
in  gold  lace  and  green,  wo  proceed  by  the  Eul- 
pres.i'9  private  staircase  admiring  en  pwiaitt  the 
o:cidizou  silver  balustrade,  exquisite  in  design  and 
sharpness  of  detail,  into  the  first  of  her  private 
drawing-rooms,  the  celebrated  "  Salon  Vert,"  dec- 
orated by  the  che/x  tTiiuvre  of  Chaplin's  brush,  — 
not,  if  you  will,  as  thoroughly  artistic  as  the  Bou- 
chers of  the  days  of  Louia  XV.,  but  very  graceful 
and  eminently  ornamental  productions.  Then  on, 
through  other  small  salam,  to  the  great  drawing- 
room,  crammed  as  it  happened  to  bo  when  our 
party  entered  it  by  the  whole  Diplomatic  Ck>rps  and 
their  respective  suites,  —  the  central  figure,  Ujemil 
Pashn.  tar.  on  head,  resplendent  with  diamond  or- 
ders, flanked  by  five  Turks  and  one  tady.  whom  it 
was  his  business  to  present ;  and  near  him  Gen- 
eral Dix,  with  five.«nd-tweoty  Americans,  amon^ 
whom  were  some  Tory  pretty  women.    Of  Eughsb 
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tbere  were  bnt  KTen,  monhalled  by  Mr.  ShelHeld, 
Lord  Lyons  having  dined  with  their  ftlajcstiea.  OF 
this  number  were  Mr.,  Mm.,  and  Miss  Milct,  tbe 
latter  fair  debalaitle  the  event  of  the  evening,  lovely, 
and  strongly  recalling  Greiue'a  "  Cnifhe  CassAs," 
oaiy  the  toilette,  a  perfect  cloud  of  snowy  tnlle,  on 
which  white  lilac  branches  hiid  apparently  dropixid, 
waa  somewhat  more  complicated  than  that  of 
Greuzc'B  beauty.  It  ut  alwayi  amusing  to  watch 
the  sensation  which  tho  eoIJcn  hair  and  pearly 
complexion  of  a  tiiir  Engluh  (;irl  invariably  makes 
in  a  Paris  saloa.  Truth  to  tt;ll,  critics  were  divided 
as  to  whellicr  the  mother  was  not  still  tbe  loveliest. 
'Ibe  great  artist  Mr.  Grove  and  bis  dangbter  were 
ajnongsl  the  seven ;  together  with  a  volunteer  artil- 
lery olHt-cr,  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and  nliitc.  One 
hour  and  a  half  we  awaited  their  Majesties.  A 
false  alarm  wns  created  by  the  entrance  of  a  squad- 
ron of  tlie  C«nt  Gardes,  who  marched  through  to 
do  duty  in  the  ball-room ;  accordingly,  tlie  ladies 
jumped  np,  sholdng  out  their  aerial  draperies,  and 
evidently  assuming  their  beat  looks.  "  How  pro- 
voicing!"  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  "only  Cent 
Ganles  ' ;  and,  in  a  lower  tone, "  Certainly  they  are 
the  loveliest  uniforms  I  have  ever  seen,  and  fine 
men  too,  but  then,  they  arc  not  rovnlty."  Tliere 
was  a  "  horrid  man,"  as  the  same  fair  malcontent 
styled  bim,in  a  mulberry  coat  and  gold,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  maticioua  delight  in  making  the  ladies 
move  from  tbcir  place  and  stand  in  order  for  a  no 
very  evident  purpose. 

Count  Nieoerkerfiue  was  the  next  sensation.  He 
passed  through  blazing  with  ordcn,  bis  red  coat 
scarcely  to  M  seen  so  many  were  the  stars  and 
ribboiu  with  which  it  wat  covered.  At  last  the 
door  opened,  and  a  Cerberus,  in  a  ilentorian  voice, 
■houted  "  L'Emper-r-r-reur,"  and  the  Emperor  en< 
tered,  on  wbow  am  leant  the  Empress,  exquisite 
and  graceful  at  ever,  wearinc  a  dress  of  tulle 
covered  by  long  fronds  of  yeltaw  laburnum  and 
leavei  of  the  same  tree,  —  *'i2i  worth,"  as  I  heard 
a  lady,  after  a  long  and  carefal  calculation,  whisper 
conGdenlly :,  bciDg  besides  adorned  with  ber  emerald 
and  diamond  parure.  Tbe  Emperor  as  Lieutenant- 
Generml;  his  sword  diamond-bilted.  With  them 
was  Princcaa  Mathilde  in  yellow  satin  and  wondei^ 
ful  Jewels.  Tlroe  ladies  in  waiting  and  a  host  of 
chamberlains  followed  the  Imperial  party.  Djcmil 
Pasba  was  the  first  ambassador  who  received  the 
Empress,  and  be  at  ones  presented  his  Turks. 
While  he  did  so  a  door  opened  from  behind,  and 
diose  who  had  dined  with  their  Majesties  entered,  — 
Princess  Mettemich  first,  looking  positively  lovely, 
dressed  chiefly  in  white  lilac,  and  wearing  a  huge 
diamond  as  a  fastening  for  her  dress  in  front,  whii:h 
blazed  staivlike.  and  shone  like  a  iudbII  Eun  ;  ber 
head  was  coiffi  it  la  Rume,  very  peculiarly  adorned 
with  diamonds  and  wlute  lilacs.  Her  Excellency 
has  the  art  of  dressing  as  well  as  being  the  most 
papular  woman  in  Paris.  With  her  was  Ijord 
Lyons,  who  at  once  entered  on  his  ambassadorial 
functions  by  presenting  the  English  first  to  the 
Emperor,  and  then  accompanying  the  Empress  as 
she  went  up  to  each  lady.  "Pas  possible!"  sud 
ber  Majesty,  as  one  fwr  diibulante  conrteaiod  low, 
"  la  mere  <'5t  encore  si  jeono." 

At  last  tbe  wearisome  business  was  over,  and  very 
tired   of  it  both  their  Majesties  looked ;  and  they 

Crocecded  to  the  ball-room,  whither  they  were  fol- 
■wed  by  all  the  ambassadors,  the  new  presentations, 
and  their  cliaperont, — ^the  Emperor,  Empress,  and 
]Miice88  Mathilde  to  take  their  placei  on  tbe  dais ; 


and  ducbessee  on  an  estrade  h 
the  right  of  tbe  throne ;  and  the  rest  of  tlie  worid  ti 
dance  when  dancing  was  po«sible,  and  otherwise 
amnse  tlicmtielves,  as  at  all  balls,  chiefly  in  inspect- 
ing their  neighbors,  and  sec  who  wis  there,  and  who 
was  not  Tbe  Emperor  to(Apd  well,  but  awfiiUy 
bored,  as  did  her  Majesty.  The  crush  on  going 
into  the  snppei^room  —  as  I  told  yon  was  the  caae 
last  year  —  was  perfecdy  indescribable.  On  these 
occasions  the  escort  of  any  member,  however  hum- 
ble, of  an  ambaasador's  household  is  invaluable.  I 
happened  to  see  a  young  attach^,  on  whose  arm 
leant  a  beautiful  English  girl,  in  the  midst  of 
crush,  apparently  lio|iele8sTy  entangled  in  ft  sea 
satin  skirts  and  embroidered  coats,  speak  in  a  low 
tone  to  a  servant,  who  at  once  called  out  "Place  k 
la  diplomatic."  The  dense  crowd  gave  way  as  by 
the  "  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand,"  and  tbe  young 
attache  and  the  fair  English  girl  passed  on  to  the 
supper  room  as  thougb  the  former  had  been  the 
heir-apparent  of  a  throne.  At  the  end  of  the  supper 
room  IB  the  statue,  by  Carpeaux,  of  the  Prinoe  Im- 
perial, which  we  all  admiied  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. The  hoy,  you  will  remember,  is  taken  in  ■ 
standing  poution,  and  leaning  on  his  father's  dog 
Nero.  The  statue  has  been  placed  in  an  alcove, 
which  last  night  was  a  bank  of  red  and  white  camel- 
lia trees.  Tbe  famous  golden  potage  Imperiale,  the 
salail  of  sole,  and  vi^tables,  pyramid  fashion,  the 
penlrix  trufK,  the  foie  gras,  and  the  decantcn  of 
Moct,  &C.,  are  scarcely  worth  recording,  however 
agreeable  to  partake  of.  Tbe  two  Japanese  beau- 
ties and  tbe  Havansisea  were  again  much  admired. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 
Thf.  wistful  hound  creeps,  list'ning,  to  the  door; 

The  favorite  steed  stands  idle  in  tbe  stall ; 
The  wild-fowl,  fearless,  flutter  on  the  moor; 

The  old  retainers  linger  in  tbe  hall : 
O,  will  be  never,  never  rise  again, 
To  look  upon  tbem  all  ? 

Tlicy  brought  him  in  with  blood  upon  his  fkce ; 

Tfaey  told  how  they  bad  found  him  in  tbe  fidd. 
Where  the  dead  foe  lay  thickest  in  the  place, 

'\t''ith  tattereil  colore  grasped,  and  shivered  shield, 
Lying  face  downward  on  the  blooil-soaked  plain, 
'Midst  tboee  who  would  not  yield. 

He  does  not  know  our  faces  as  we  stand 
About  bis  bed,  watching  each-  fitful  breath ; 

In  his  delirium,  as  with  sword  In  hand, 

"  Freedom,"  he  cries,  "  in  England  or  in  death !" 

Then  with  a  hoarse  shout,  lifUng  his  hot  head, 

"  Tba  day  is  ours  1 "  he  saith.  ' 

So  through  long  nights  and  days  that  bring  no  change, 
Or  change  but  from  wild  hopes  to  wilder  fcais, 

And  still  our  faces  aru  all  dark  and  strange 

To  him ;  and  the  long  nights  of  pain  seem  yean 

In  tlieir  duration  \  and  we  watch  him  now 
Through  a  thick  mist  of  tews. 

And  still  the  hound  creeps,  wistful,  to  the  door ; 

And  still  the  steed  stands  idle  in  tbe  stall ; 
Tlie  fearless  wild-fbwl  flutter  o'er  tbe  moor ; 

The  broad  notched  sword  bangs  rustli  ng  on  tbe  wall  i 
And  he,  0  God,  may  never  rise  again. 

To  look  upon  them  all  I  i 

M.  E.  Braddos. 


PrinUd  u  Uw  Unii 


mrr  Prk,  Cuubiidgt,  br  Wtlch,  BifiEnr.  ft  C(>,,&r  T 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCtCAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  PCRPLR  rippling  line  npon  the  wstCT  had  for 
seme  little  time  been  coming  doini  npon  tbem  witb 
great  Tepidity ;  but,  bent  on  bloody  work,  they  hud 
not  ohsCTTed  it  TTie  boat  heeled  over  under  the 
•odden  grtct ;  bnt  the  ruffian  had  already  lost  hii 
fiNHiiv  nnder  Hazel's  blow,  and  the  boom  striking 
him  aunort  at  the  same  moment,  he  went  clean  over 
the  gonwale  into  the  tea ;  he  Btnick  it  with  his 
knife  firft' 

All  their  live*  were  now  gone  if  Cooper,  who  had 
alresd}-  recovered  his  feet,  had  not  immediately  cut 
the  sheet  with  his  knife  ;  there  was  no  time  to  slack 
it ;  and  even  as  it  was,  the  lower  part  of  the  sail  was 
drenched,  and  the  boat  fnll  of  water.  "  Ship  the 
hehn  I "  he  roared. 

The  boat  righted  directly  the  sheet  was  cnt,  the 
wet  wul  flapp^  farioMly,  and  the  boat  having  way 
on  her  rieued  to  the  helm  and  wriggled  ^owly 
awaj  before  the  whistling  wind. 

Uackintcah  ro«e  a  few  yards  arteni,  and  Bwam 
after  the  boat,  with  great  glaring  eyes;  the  loose 
nil  was  not  drawing,  bat  the  wind  moTcd  the  boat 
onirsrd.  However,  Mackintosh  gained  slowly,  and 
Haz«1  heM  up  an  oar  like  a  spear,  and  shouted  to 
him  that  be  must  promise  solemnly  to  forego  all  vio- 
lence, or  be  shoula  never  come  on  boud  dive. 

Uackintoah  opened  his  mouth  to  reply;  but,  at 
the  saoie  moment,  his  eyes  suddenly  dilated  in  a 
fearfnl  way,  and  be  went  nnder  water,  with  a  gurg- 
"  Yet,  not  like  one  drowning,  but  with  a 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  great  bubbling  of 
tne  water,  aa  if  displaced  by  some  large  creatures 
tti  ugvling  below,  and  then  the  sntface  was  stained 
witlibtood. 

And,  leet  there  shonid  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
wretched  man's  fate,  the  huge  back  fin  of  a  mon- 
■tnn  shark  eame  soon  after,  gliding  round  and 
roand  the  rolling  boat,  awaiting  the  next  victim. 

Now,  while  ue  water  was  yet  itained  with  his 
tife-Uood,  who,  hurrying  to  kill,  had  met  with  a  vio- 
lent death,  the  unwonndcd  sailor,  Fenner,  excited  by 
Aie  fraeas,  broke  forth  into  singing,  and  so  complet- 


jS. 


ed  tlie  horror  of  a  wild  and  awfiil  scene :  for  still 
while  he  shouted,  laughed,  and  sang,  the  afaaik  swam 
calmly  round  and  round,  and  the  boat  crept  on, 
her  wbite  sail  bespattered  with  blood,  — which  wia 
not  so  before,  ^  and  in  her  bottom  lay  one  man 
dead  as  a  stone  ;  and  two  poor  wretches,  Prince 
and  Welch,  their  short-lived  feud  composed  forever, 
sat  openly  sucking  their  bleeding  wounds,  to  quench, 
for  a  moment,  their  intolerable  thirst. 

O,  little  do   we,  who  never  pass  a  single   day 
without  Into  or  sup,  know  the  animal  man,  m  these 
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At  last  Cooper  ordered  Fenner  to  hold  hie  jaw, 
and  come  aft,  and  help  sail  the  boat. 

But  the  man,  being  now  stark  mad,  UxA.  no  notice 
of  the  order.  His  madness  grew  on  him,  and  took 
a  turn  by  no  meant  uncommon  in  thcac  cases.  He 
saw  before  him  sumptuons  feasts,  and  streams  of 
freA  water  flowing.  These  he  began  to  describe 
with  great  volnbility  and  rapture,  smacking  his  lips, 
and  exulting:  and  so  be  went  on  tantaliaing  them 
tiU  noon. 

Meantime,  Cooper  ai&ed  Hr.  Hazel  if  he  could 
sail  t^  boat. 

"  I  can  steer,"  said  he, "  bat  that  ia  all.    Hy  right 


The  rilvery  voice  of  Helen  Rolleaton  then  ottered 
brave  and  welcome  words.  "  I  will  do  whatever 
you.  tell  me,  Mr.  Cooper," 

"  Lone  life  to  you,  miss  ! "  said  the  wounded  sea- 
man. He  then  directed  her  how  to  reef  the  sail, 
and  iidicc  the  sheet  which  he  had  been  obUged  to 
cut ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  sail  the  boat ;  which  she  did 
with  some  little  assistance  ftom  Hazel. 


Mt  gbaea  tMiore  tne  wmo. 

At  tiro  V,  M.  Fenner  jnmped  suddenly  np,  and, 
looking  at  the  sea  with  rapture,  cried  oot,  "Abal 
my   boys,  here 's  a  beautifiil   green  meadow ;  and 


tsaet  oT  Oonpnt,  bittie  jntiTlHS,  tj  Ticnoi  ini  rnuis,  in  ths  OlHk'i  OBte  oC  Ihe  DMna  Coutdf  lb* 
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there  'e  a  sireet  brook  with  bulmibea ;  ^reen,  grwD, 
green  t  Let  'e  bave  a  ndl  •"*<>■>£  Cl>e  dtHaies."  And, 
ID  a  moDKnt,  tie  any  of  bii  stifTuHl  woundod  ship- 
mates could  put  out  a  band,  be  threw  faintelf  od 
hiB  back  upon  tlie  water,  uid  aunk  Ibrever,  with 
incxpressime  rapture  ou  bia  corpse-like  face. 

A  feebli;  groaa  wus  the  only  tribute  thow  who 
Temsioed  behind  (^ould  afford  him. 

At  three  P.  M.  Mr.  Hazel  bappeaed  to  look  over 
the  weather-side  of  the  boat,  si  she  heeled  to  lee- 
ward under  a  atoart  breeac,  and  he  saw  a  abell  or 
two  fastened  to  her  side,  about  eleTeu  Encbcs  above 
keel.  He  looked  acAiDi  )ii>d  gave  a  loud  hiirn^. 
"Barnacles I  bamaclea!''  he  cried.      "I  Me  tbem 

He  leaned  over,  and,  with  some  difficnlty,  de- 
tached one,  and  held  it  up. 

It  waa  not  a  barnacle,  but  a  ouiiouE  obbng  shell- 
fish, open  at  one  end. 

At  sight  of  this,  the  wounded  forgot  their  wounds, 
and  leaned  over  Uie  boat's  side,  detaching  the  shell- 
fish with  their  kniTes.  They  broke  them  with  the 
bandies  of  their  knivea,  and  devoured  the  lish, 
Tliey  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  about  an 
inch  long,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.  It  seems  that  in 
the  lone  calm  these  shell-fish  had  fastened  on  tbc 
boat  More  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  taken 
off  her  weathei^ide,  and  evenly  divided. 

Miss  Rolleston,  at  Hazel's  earnest  request,  ate 
only  six,  and  these  very  slowly,  and  laid  the  rest  by. 
But  the  caiton  could  not  restrain  tbemselven;  and 
FriDce,  in  particular,  gorged  himself  so  fiercely  that 
be  turned  purple  in  ^e  lacc,  and  began  U)  breathe 

That  black  speck  on  the  horizon,  bad  grown  by 
noon  to  a  beetle,  and  by  three  o'clock  to  something 
more  like  an  elephant,  and  it  now  diffused  itself  into 
a  huge  black  cloud,  that  gradually  overspread  the 
beaveos;  and  at  last,  about  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, came  a  peculiar  chill,  and  then,  in  due  course, 
a  drop  or  two  fell  upon  the  parched  wretches. 
They  sat,  less  like  ammalu  than  like  plants,  ail 
itretchiDg  towards  their  preserver. 

Their  eyca  were  turned  np  to  the  clouds,  so  were 
tbar  open  mouths,  and  th^  anus  and  haods  bald 
np  towards  it. 

^e  drops  increased  in  number,  and  pnuse  went 
up  to  heaven  In  return. 

Fatter,  patter,  patter  ;  down  came  a  sliower,  a 
rain,  —  a  heavy,  steady  rain. 

With  cries  of  joy,  they  put  out  every  vessel  to 
catch  it ;  they  lowered  the  sail,  and,  putciog  ballatt 
in  the  centre,  bellied  it  iuto  a  great  ressel  to  catch 
it.  They  used  all  tlieir  spare  canvas  to  catch  it. 
They  filled  the  water-cask  with  it;  they  filled  the 
keg  that  had  held  the  fatal  spirit ;  and  all  the  time 
they  were  sucking  the  wet  canvas,  and  tbeir  own 
clothes,  and  tbeir  very  hands  and  garment*  on 
which  the  life-giving  drops  kept  faUin^. 


Then  thoy  -, 


It  tbem  wind  and  ram. 
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Tub  breeze  declined  at  sunset ;  but  it  rained  at 
intervals  during  the  nifijit;  and  hy  the  meming 
tb^  were  somewhat  cbilbd. 

Death  had  visited  them  ^UD  durinc  the  night 
Prince  was  discovered  dead  and  coM ;  nil  wounds 
were  mere  scraicbea,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  be  died  by  gcs^png  himsdf  wkk  nsn 


food  than  his  enfeebled  system  could  poenblj  di- 
gest. 

Thai  dismally  hegam  •  day  ol  comparatire  bodily 
comfort,  but  mental  tfisfrea,  ei^iaOy  to  iSJm  Bm- 
leston  and  Mr.  HazeL 

Now  that  this  Udy  and  gentleman  were  no  longer 
Bonded  to  mirineM  bj-  phprsjcal  suffering,  tbur 
higher  seniibilitiea  i«sumed  their  natural  force,  and 
the  miserable  contents  of  the  Uood.«tained  boat 
shocked  them  terribly.  Two  corpses  and  two 
wonndad  me^ 

Mr.  Hazel,  however,  soon  came  to  one  rewh^ 
tjon,  and  that  wai  to  read  the  funeral  service  over 
the  dead,  and  then  commit  them  to  the  deep.  He 
decjand  this  intention,  and  Cooper,  who.  tbcx^ 
wounded,  and  sp^rently  sinking,  was  still  akqiper 
of  the  boat,  acqmesced  readily. 

Mr.  Hazel  then  took  the  dead  men's  knives  and 
their  aioney  out  of  their  pockets,  and  read  the  burial- 
■errice  over  them ;  tfa^  were  then  committed  to 
the  deep.  This  sad  ceremony  performed,  be  ad- 
drened  a  few  words  to  die  survivors. 

"  My  friends,  and  brothers  in  affliction,  we  ought 
not  to  hope  too  tauvb  from  Divine  mercy  for  our- 
selves, or  we  should  come  soon  to  forget  Divine 
justice.  But  we  are  not  forbidden  to  hope  for 
others.  Those,  who  are  now  gone,  were  guilty  of  a 
terrible  crime  ;  but  then  tbey  were  tempted  more 
than  their  fiesb  could  bear ;  and  they  received  thar 
punishment  here  on  earth  :  wu  may  therefore  bwe 
they  will  escape  puuiehment  hereafter.  And  it  is  &i 
us  to  profit  by  their  fate,  and  bow  to  Heaven's  will ; 
even  when  tne^-  drew  their  knives,  food  in  plenty 
was  within  their  reach,  and  the  signs  of  wind  wem 
on  the  sea,  and  of  lain  in  the  sky.  Let  us  be  more 
patient  than  they  were,  and  place  our  trust  —  What 
IS  that  upon  the  water  to  leeward  ?    A  piece  of  wood 

We^h  stood  up  and  looked.  "  Can't  make  it 
ouL  Steer  alongside  it,  miss,  if  yon  please"  Aod 
he  crept  forward. 

Presently  he  became  excited,  and  directed  those 
in  the  stem  bow  to  steer  the  boat  cloee  to  the  ob- 
ject without  goli^  over  it.  He  begged  tbem  all  to 
be  silent.  lie  leaned  over  the  boat  uUe  ae  thn 
neared  it  He  clutched  it  suddenly  with  both  han^ 
and  flung  it  into  the  boat  with  a  shout  of  triumjA ; 
but  sank  exhausted  by  the  effort. 


This  waa  indeed  a  godsend :  twelve  pounds  of 
succulent  meat.  It  was  iitttantly  divided,  and  Mr. 
Hazel  contrivi'd,  with  some  difficulty,  to  bwl  a  pof 
tion  of  it.  He  enjoyed  it  greatly ;  but  Min  BoUes- 
ton  showed  a  cunoua  and  violent  antipathy  to  it, 
scarcely  credible  under  the  circumstances.  JCiit  so 
the  aailois.  They  devoured  it  raw,  what  tbey  could 
get  at  aU.  Cooper  could  only  get  down  a  Bmnthhl 
ot  two :  he  bad  received  bis  death-vround,  aail  was 
manifestly  sinking. 

He  revived,  Imwever,  finm  time  to  time,  and 
spoke  cheerfully,  whenever  he  apdka  at  all.  Welsh 
informed  him  of  every  incident  that  took  place, 
however  nunute.  'Dten  be  would  nod,  cr  HUer  a 
syllable  or  two.  - 

On  being  told  that  they  were  paaing  throi^ 
seaweed,  he  ezpieesed  a  irish  to  see  some  of  it,  and 
when  be  had  examined  it,  he  said  to  Hazel,  "  Kvsp 
up  your  heart,  sir ;  you  are  not  a  hundred  mile* 
from  land."  He  added  gently,  after  a  puwe,  "  bat 
I  km  boond  for  another  port" 
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with  tbe  ton  in  lui  ejm,  to  My  tiwt  Sam  ms  jnst 
gDUg  to  dp  bN  eablo,  and  Ind  ■omatfcTng  to  say  to 
tbes. 

Tbay 
iMod,  and  a^ortod 
Ha'ntai 


to  bim  directly,  and  Haxsl  to(A  hia 
ortod  him  to  forgive  all  his  eiwtiues. 
got  none,"  ma  tha  lejiy, 
HimI  linn,  atox  a  few  wordi  or  rajgioiv  exborta- 
liMi  and  comfort,  asked  bim  if  he  could  do  anything 

■■  At,"  Mid  Cooper,  nlttnQlf.  "  Got  pen  and  ink 
aboard,  any  of  ye  ?  " 

"I  baTe  ft  pencii,"  laid  Helan,  earaeffly;  then 
tearfoUy,  "O  dear[  it  ia  to  make  hia  will."  She 
opened  her  prayer-book  vhich  bad  two  blank  leaTCe 
nnder  each  oover. 

The  dying  man  mv  thsio,  and  roM  into  dtat  re- 
•MrkaUe  energy,  which  ■omelimes  precedes  tbe  de- 
partora  of  tfae«oaL 

"  Writo !"  Mid  he,  in  his  deep,  inll  tones. 

"1,  Samiiel  Cooper,  aUe  Eeaman,  «at  gohur  to 
■b)  my  eaUft,   and  mil  into  the  piOMtiee  of  my 


"  He  ibip  Koeerpine  was  desboyed  wilfiiL" 

"  The  ■«  hftd  won  aUowaaoe  than  they  ngned 
for." 

**  n*  mate  «u  ■fanyi  {dyi^  tte  captain  with 


"  Two  days  before  ever  the  ship  letJied,  the  mate 
got  the  laofbmt  raady." 

"  When  the  IVoaMpine  Mnk,  we  wai  on  ho:  port 
^narter,  abeacd  die  cntter,  was  nn  and  my  me*- 
mate  Tom  Welch." 


»  in  her  Mem,  nboot  two 
tade  frMn  wi^in,  Ibr  the 


n  waaanodihi^  and  n 
tttatpe^at,  on  that «a 


"Joe   Wylie   scuttled   her  and    dea^yed  ber 
people." 


Mr.  Haiel  wai  Ao^bA  M  thia  Analer  tmt  he 
b«w  wbaC  Milon  an,  «Dd  hDwUttle  meani^  there 
ia  ia  their  let  phraiee.  However,  m  a  ehogymaa, 
beconhl  not  allow  tbeM  to  be  CeopCK^  last  words ; 
fo  be  Mid  amiiirtlj.  "  Tee,  bnt  my  poor  (bttoer,  yon 
Mtd  yon  forgftve  all  yonr  enemiea.  We  all  need 
fb^rtnem,  you  know." 

-  That  ia  true,  sir." 

"  And y«t  fbqpre  this  Wylie,  donm  not?" 

«  O  I^td,  yea,"  Hid  Coopor,  bintly.  "  I  foi^ 
pre  the  faibher;  d — u  himl" 

HftTi^  n«d  tbeM  wads  whb  soma  difficnlty,  he 
became  fetharrie,  and  so  mmiiiMid  ftr  two  honrs. 
Indend  be  tfAa  bst  oaoe  »«>«,  end  that  wm  to 
Wdefa ;   thooi^  ihey  ware  aH  abont  Urn  then. 


,"  said  he.  in  a  Tmce  that  wm  now  fkint 
and  brakes,  "tod  and  I  mnat  ttH  togedier  on  tUa 
new  Toyage.  I'm  geii^  oat  oT  port  first;  bnt"  (in 
a  wUiper  of  inconcmable  tenocraess  md  omfde 
cnnning)  "  1 11  lie  to  ootmde  the  harbor  till  you 
coma  out,  my  boy.'  Hen  he  paowd  a  moment. 
Than  ho  added,  aoftly,  «  For  1  lore  you,  Tom." 

These  sweet  words  were  the  last  of  diat  ragged, 
■ilent  ewitor,  wbo  never  threw  a  word  away,  and 
wboee  rough  breast  endoaed  a  friendship  as  of  the 
ancient  world,  tender,  trae,  and  everlasting;  that 
sweetened  hie  bfo  and  ennoMed  his  death.  As  he 
deaerved  moomera,  so  he  had  tme  ones.  His  last 
words  went  home  to  the  afflicted  hearts  that  heard 
them,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman,  whose  lives  be 
had  saved  at  coat  of  his  own,  wept  alood  over  their 
departed  fnend.  But  faia  messmate's  eye  was  diy. 
Wnen  all  was  over,  he  Juet  turned  to  the  monmeis, 
and  said,  gravely,  "  Thank  ye,  air ;  thank  ye  kindlr, 
ma'am."  And  theo  he  covered  the  body  decent^ 
with  Ae  spare  canvas,  and  lay  quietly  down,  with 
hia  own  heotd  pillowed  upon  those  lov«d  remains. 

Towards  afternoon,  seals  were  ohaerved  sporting 
on  the  waters ;  bnt  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
them.  Indeed,  Hisa  Rolteaton  had  quite  encn^^  to 
do  to  sail  the  boat  with  Hr.  Hazel's  assistance. 

Tie  night  passed,  and  the  monung  brcn^t  noth- 
ing new ;  except  that  they  fell  in  with  sea-weed  in 
siKh  qnantitiea,  the  boat  could  hardly  get  throi^i^  it 

Mr.  Hazed  examined  ibh  sea-weed  carefully,  and 
bronght  several  kinds  upon  deck.  Amongst  the 
varieties,  was  one  like  Una  green  strips  of  spinach, 
veiy  tender  and  sneculent.  His  botanical  r^eearchet 
incfaded  sea-weed,  and  he  recognised  this  as  one  of 
the  edible  rock-weeds. 

llere  was  very  little  of  it  comiMrativel^,  but  he 
took  great  pains,  and,  in  two  Vonrs'  tme,  had 
gathered  as  moeh  m  might  fill  a  good  slop-bssin. 

He  washed  it  in  freab  water,  and  then  Mked  hCn 
BoOeston  Ibr  a  pocket  handkerchief.  This  he  tied 
so  as  to  make  a  bag,  and  contrived  to  bcnl  it  wilb 
the  ftw  chips  of  fuel  that  remuned  on  board. 

After  be  bad  boiled  it  ten  minutes,  there  wm  ao 
norv  fuel,  except  a  bowl  or  two,  and  the  boat-hoc^ 
one  pair  of  oart,  and  the  midship  and  stern  thwarts. 

He  tasted  it,  and  found  it  gintinons  and  deli- 
dons ;  he  gave  Mils  RoUeaton  some,  and  then  toA 
Wel<^  with  the  rest  He,  poor  fbllow,  enjoyed  tUi 
sea  spinach  greatly;  he  coold  no  loi^r  (nrallow 


While  HaaelwM  H 


it  of  ducfa 


WM  taaSag  Mm,  a  ffight  d 
^ .  . .  r  heads,  high  in  the  mr. 

Wdch  pointed  up  at  than. 

"  Ah  !     said  Helen,  "if  we  had  but  theirwinpl* 

I^«*ently  a  bird  wu  seen  coonna  in  tbe  same  £- 
rection,  bot  flying  very  low ;  it  wabUed  along  to- 
wards them  very  uowly,  and  at  last,  to  tbesr  great 
snrpriM,  came  flappinrand  tried  to  settle  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat  Wekh,  with  diat  inaiiact  of 
3aiiriiter  wluch  belongB  to  men,  sbuck  the  boat- 
hooC  into  the  bird>  uu^  and  it  wm  soon  de- 
spatdied.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  that  very  flock 
of  ducks  that  had  passed  over  their  heads,  and  a 
crab  WM  fbund  fhstened  to  its  leg.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  bird,  to  break  its  long  fli^t,  had  rested  on 
some  reef,  and,  periiaps,  been  too  busy  fishing ;  and 
oaiwbt  thk  Tarur. 

Hazel  pounced  upon  it  "  Heaven  hu  sent  tfail 
Ibr  you,  beoauM  you  cannot  eat  turtle.'  But  the 
nest  moment  he  Uohed  and  recovered  bta  reason. 
"  See,"  said  he,  referring  to  her  own  words,  "  titis 
poor  bird  had  wings,  yet  death  overtook  her." 
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EVBBT  SATORDAY. 


He  ncriSced  a  bowl  for  fuel,  and  binled  tlie  dock 
«nd  the  orait  in  oaevot,  anil  Uln  BoUeib»i  tkt«  de- 
murely but  plentifullj^  of  botli.  Of  the  crab's  shell 
he  made  a  little  drioldnK-Tenel  for  Mw  Bolleiton. 

Cooper  remiuDed  vi^ut  funeral  rites  all  this 
time ;  the  rewon  mi  that  Welch  lity  with  hia  bead 
pilloired  Dpon  bis  dead  friend,  and  Hazel  had  not 
the  heart  to  diitnrb  him. 

But  it  waa  the  nirvivon'  datj  to  commit  him  to 
the  deep,  and  ao  Hazel  sat  down  by  Welch,  and 
asked  him  kiudly  whether  he  would  not  wish  the 
■errices  of  the  CDurch  to  be  lead  OTei  his  departed 
friend. 

"  In  coone,  sir,"  nid  Welch.  Bal  the  next  mo- 
ment he  took  Hazel'a  meamng,  and  said  huniedlj', 
"  No,  no ;  I  can't  let  Sam  be  buried,  in  (he  aea- 
Te  tee,  sir,  Sani  and  I,  we  are  n»ed  to  one  another, 
and  I  can't  alnde  to  jp»rt  with  him,  ftlire  or  dead." 

"  Ah  I "  eud  Hazel,  "  the  be«t  friend*  mmt  part 
when  death  takes  one." 

"A^,  ay,  when  t'other  lives.     Bat,  Lord   Ueai 

CBU'  1    I  sha'n't  be  long  astam  of  mj  messmate 
;  can't  yon  sec  that  ? 
"  Heaven   forbid ! "    said    IlaEel,  surprised  and 
alarmad.     "  Why  you  are  not  wounded  mortally,  as 
Cooper  was..    Have   a   ^ood   heart, 


and  my  shipcoate.  Prince,  was  a  cutting  at  one  an- 
other with  our  kniTes  a  smart  lime,  (and  I  do  prop- 
eriy  wonder,  when  I  think  of  that  day's  work,  for  I 
liked  the  man  well  enouKh,  but  rum  atop  of  starva- 
tioo  plays  hell  with  searing  men),  well  sir,  as  I 
was  a-saying,  be  let  more  bfood  out  of  me  than  I 
could  aflbrd  to  lose  under  the  circumstances.  And, 
jre  see,  I  can't  make  fresh  blood,  because  my  throat 
IS  so  swelled  by  tlie  drought,  1  can't  swallow  much 
meat,  so  I  'm  safe  to  lose  the  number  of  my  mess ; 
and,  another  thii^,  my  heart  isn't  altogeuier  set 
towards  living.  Sam,  here,  he  give  me  an  order; 
what,  did  n't  ye  hear  him  ?  '  I  if  lie  to  outside  the 
bar,'  says  he, '  till  ^u  come  out.'  He  expects  me 
to  come  out  in  his  wake.  Don't  ye,  Sam,  ^  that 
was  ?  "  and  he  laid  kis  band  gently  on  the  remains. 
"  Now,  sir,  I  shall  ax  the  lady  and  you  a  favor.  I 
want  to  lie  alougside  Sam.  But  If  you  bnr^  bim  in 
the  sea,  and  me  ashore,  why  d— n  my  eyes  if  I 
aba'n't  be  a  thousand  years  or  so  before  I  can  find 
my  own  messmate.  Etarnity  is  a  'naUon  big  place, 
I'm  told,  a  hundred  times  as  big  as  both  oceans. 
No,  sir ;  yon  'U  make  land,  by  Sam's  reckoning,  to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  wind  and  tide  permitting. 
1 11  take  care  of  Sam's  huU  till  then,  and  we  11  lie 
together  till  the  angel  blows  that  tJiere  trumpet ; 
ai^  then  we  '11  go  aloA  together,  and,  as  soon  as 
ever  we  have  made  our  scrape  to  our  betters,  we  'U 
both  speak  a  good  word  for  you  and  the  lady,  a 
very  pretty  lady  she  is,  and  a  good-heoited,  and  tiie 
best  plucked  one  I  ever  did  see  in  any  distressed 
craft;  now  don't  ye  cry,  miss,  don't  ye  cry,  your 
trouble  is  pretty  near  over ;  he  said  you  was  not  a 
hnndred  miles  from  land :  I  don't  know  how  he 
knew  that,  he  was  always  a  better  seaman  than  I 
be ;  but  say  it  he  did,  and  that  is  enough,  for  be 
was  a  man  as  never  told  a  lie,  nor  wasted  a  word," 

Welch  could  utter  no  more  just  then  ;  for  the 
glands  of  his  throat  were  swollen,  and  be  spoke 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

What  could-  Hazel  reply  ?  The  judgment  is 
sometimes  ashamed  to  contradict  the  heart  with 
cold  reasons. 

He  oulf  said,  witii  a  sigh,  that  he  saw  no  signs 


„  *Rwg 

oonrae,  and  were  in  the  heart  of  the  I^cifii 

Welch  made  no  answer,  bat  a  look  of  gooo^ia- 
tored  contempt.  He  idea  of  this  panou  contradict- 
ing Sam  Cooper! 

The  sun  broke,  and  revealed  the  illiaut^le  ocean; 
themselves  n  tin^  speck  <»)  it 

Mr.  Hazel  whispered  His  Bolleslan  that  Cocq>er 
miut  be  buried  to-day. 

At  ten  P.M.  tbcy  passed  through  more  sea-weed; 
but  this  time  they  had  to  eat  the  Be»«piiiach  raw, 
and  there  waa  very  little  of  it. 

At  noon,  the  sea  was  green  in  ^accs. 

Welch  told  them  this  was  a  sign  they  were  nesr- 
ing  land. 

At  four  r.  m.  a  bird,  abont  the  size  and  color  of  a 
woodpecker,  settied  on  the  boat's  masL 

Their  glittering  eyes  thstened  on  it;  and  Welch 
wud,  "  Come,  there 's  a  supper  for  you  aicaneat  it." 

"  No,  poor  thing ! "  said  Helen  Bolleeton. 

"  Ton  are  right,"  said  Hazel,  with  a  certain  effort 
of  self-restraint.  "  Let  oar  suffering*  make  us  gen- 
tle, not  savBM :  that  poor  bird  is  lost  like  as  npM 
this  ocean.     It  is  a  land-lurd." 

''  How  do  ^on  know  ?  " 

"  Water-birds  have  webbed  feet,  —  toswimwidi." 

The  bird,  having  reated,  flew  to  the  north- 
Helen,  by  one  of  those  inspired  impulses  her  sei 
have,  altered  the  boat's  oovise  directly,  and  followed 
the  bird. 

Half  an  hour  before  sunset,  Helen  JtoUeston, 
whose  vinon  was  very  keen,  said  she  saw  something    , 
at  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  like  a  hair  standing  up- 
right I 

Hazel  looked,  but  could  not  see  anything.  | 

lu  ten  minutes  more,  Helen  BoUeaton  pointed  it 
out  again ;  and  then  Hazd  did  see  a  verticrf  Une, 
nuHv  like  a  ship's  maat,  than  anything  else  one 
could  expect  to  see  there. 

Tlieir  eyes  were  now  strained  to  make  it  oat,  and, 
as  the  boai  advanced,  it  be(»me  mve  w>d  more 
palpable,  tiwngb  it  was  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it 

Five  minutes  before  the  aun  set,  the  air  bring 
clearer  than  ever,  itstood  out  clean  against  the  sky, 
A  tree,  —  a  lofly,  solitary  tree ;  with  a  tall  atem,    { 
like  a  column,  and  branches  only  at  the  tap. 

A  palm-tree  —  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  , 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  | 

AvD  but  for  the  land-lurd  which  rested  on  their 
inaat,  aod  for  their  own  mercy  in  sparing  it,  they 
would  have  passed  to  the  eastward,  and  never  seen 
that  giant  palm-tree  in  mid-ocean. 

"  0,  let  us  put  out  all  onr  sails,  and  fly  to  it!" 
cried  Helen.  I 

Welch  smiled  and  sud,  "  No,  miss,  ye  mustn't.    | 
Lord   love   ye ;  what  1  run   on  to  a  laud  ye  doo^    | 
know,  happy  go  lucky,  in  the  dark,  like  that  ?    Lay    | 
her  head  for  the  tree,  and  welcome,  but  you  must    j 
lower  the  mainsel,  and  treble-reef  the  fiHflsel ;  and 
so  creep  on  a  cou^e  of  knots  an  hour,  and,  by  dxy- 
break,  you  11  find  the  island  close  under  vour  lee. 
Then  you  can  look  out  for  a  safe  landi  noplace-' 

"I^eisland.  Mr.  Welch  I  "said  Helen.  "There 
is  no  island,  tx  I  should  have  seen  it" 

"  O,  the  island  was  hull  down.  Why,  you  dont 
think  as  palm-tiees  grow  in  the  water  ?    Yon  do  is 


^. 
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I  nj,  or  70a  11  get  wrecked  on  Bome  Uiund«ritig 
leef  or  olier," 

Upon  this  Hr.  Hazel  and  MtN  fiolleiton  act  to 
-work,  uid,  with  ooniiderable  diSioult^  loireied  the 
Mkuna&il,  and  treble-reefed  the  fomul. 

"  That   is    right,"    laid   Welch.      "  To-morrow, 


"  cried  Helen  Eolic 
jam,  bat  we  mean  to  curt 
They  obeyed  Welch'a 


J  my 


"Wem 


cnUted  d 


and  so  crept 


e  of  aailiag,  that,  when  the 
a  enoi^h  there  wu  an  inland  nnder 
their  lee,  distant  aboot  a  league,  tbongh  it  looked 
moeh  leas.  But  the  palm-tree  wu  toOTe  than  twice 
dial  distance.  Owing  to  wind  and  current  they 
had  made  tee-way  all  night,  and  that  tree  stood  on 
the  most  westerly  P^nt  of  the  ialand. 

Haiel  and  Mlas  Rolleston  stood  up  and  hurrahed 
far  joy  ;  then  Tell  on  their  knees  in  silent  gratitude. 
Wekji  only  smiled. 

But  the  breeze  had  ftesbened,  and,  tbou^  there 
were  no  great  waves  at  sea,  yet  breakers,  formida- 
Ue  to  such  a  craft  as  theirs,  were  seen  foaming  over 
loDg  diqointed  ree&  ahead,  that  grinned  black  and 
daneeroua  here  and  there. 

'Aey  then  consulted  Welch,  and  he  told  them 
tbey  most  tack  directly,  and  make  a  circuit  of  the 
iduid ;  he'  had  to  show  them  how  to  tack ;  and,  the 
sea  rising,  they  got  thorooshly  wetted,  and  Miss 
B<Jk9ton  rather  frt^teoea^;  for  here  was  a  peril 
they  had  wondarfhlly  escaped  hitherto. 

However,  before  eleven  o'clock,  they  had  stood 
oat  to  aea,  and  coasted  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
idand :  they  then  put  the  boat  before  tbe  wind,  and 
soon  ran  past  the  east  coast,  which  was  very  narrow, 
—  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Unff-head,  —  and  got  on  the 
noKh  aide  of  the  island.  Here  the  water  was  com- 
nratirely  smooth,  and  the  air  wtuin  and  balm^. 
They  ranged  along  the  coast  at  about  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, looking  out  for  a  good  landing. 

Hen  was  no  longer  an  unbroken  line  of  clifis, 
hot  an  nndnlating  coast,  with  bnlging  rocks,  and 
Km*  oT  rsef.  After  a  mile  or  two  of  that  the  coast 
t  seaward,  aod  they  passed  clcee  to  a  moat 
idioary  phenomenon  of  vegetation.  Great 
tanked  woous  crowoad  tlie  shore  and  the  landward 
atopa,  and  thttr  grand  fbliaoe  seemed  to  How  over 
mto  the  aea :  Ibr  heie  was  a  broad  rocky  flat,  inCer- 
Mcted  with  a  thousand  Utile  obaainels  of  the  sea ; 
■ad  th«  thonsand  Uttls  islets  so  fbmMl,  were  crowd- 
ed, eoveied,  and  ludden  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Boge  siieculent  leava  <d  the  richest  hue  hung  ovtu- 
the  water,  and  Boms  of  tbe  most  adventniaua  bIm  wed, 
by  the  crystals  that  sparkled  on  Aeir  green  surface, 
that  tbe  waves  had  actually  been  kisung  them  at 
bi^  tide.  This  ceased,  and  they  passed  under  a 
tMt,  wooded  neariy  to  the  point 

liis  clitF  was  broad  and  irregnlar,  and  in  one  of 
its  cavities  a  cascade  of  pnre  fr«ab  water  came 
snaAUng,  leaping  and  tumbling  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  There  it  had  formed  a  great  baain  of  wa- 
ta,  axA,  deep,  transparent,  which  trickled  over  on 
to  a  longne  of  pink  sand,  and  went  in  two  crystal 
gntters  to  tbe  saa. 

Great  and  keen  was  the  rapture  this  aiebt  caused 
oar  poor  parched  voyagers ;  and  eager  tfioir  desire 
to  lud  at  once,  if  possible,  and  plunge  their  burning 
lips,  and  swelling  throats,  and  fevered  hands  into 
that  heavenly  liquid ;  but  the  next  moment  thef 
were  diverted  frmn  that  purpose  by  the  scene  that 


This  wooded  cliS*,  with  lis  wonderfiil  cascade,  was 
the  very  gale  of  paradise.  They  passed  it,  and  in 
one  moment  were  in  a  bay,  — «  sudden  bay,  won- 
derfully deep  for  its  extent,  and  sheltered  on  three 
sides.  Biosid  sands  with  rainbow  tiots,  all  spark- 
ling, and  dotted  with  birds,  some  while  as  snow, 
some  gorgeous.  A  peaceful  sea  of  eicquisite  blue 
kissing  these  lovely  sanda  with  myriad  dimples; 
and.  Smm  the  land  side,  soft  emerald  slopes,  em- 
broidered with  ulvET  tbreada  of  water,  came  to  the 
very  e<^e  of  the  aanda ;  so  that,  from  all  those  glo- 
rious hues,  that  flecked  the  priamatic  and  aparkSng 
sands,  the  eye  of  the  voyagers  passed  at  once  to  tlie 
vivid,  yet  sweet  and  soothing,  green  of  Nature ; 
and  over  this  paradise,  the  breeze  they  could  no 
longer  feel,  wailed  spicy  but  delicate  odors  from  on- 

Even  Welch  raised  himself  in  the  boat,  and  sniffed 
the  heavenly  air,  and  smiled  at  the  heavenly  spot. 
"  Here 's  a  blessed  haven  1 "  said  he.  "  Down  ssil, 
and  row  her  ashore.' 


THE  mCROSCOPE  IN  EDUCATION. 

On  all  hands  the  active  members  of  society  by 
whose  agenc^  its  course  is  determined  in  this  coun- 

a,  are  ousied  with  the  great  question  of  national 
ication.  DifScultJea  that  a  tew  yoara  a^  were 
practically  insurmountable  are  rapidly  giving  way 
under  combined  attack;  parties  who  were  hostile 
have  agreed  to  coalesce,  theological  antagonisms  are 
remitted  to  more  appropriate  questions,  and  the 
field  for  successful  exertion,  if  not  actually  clear,  is 
becoming  so  with  a  rapidity  that  ia  characterisda  of 
tbe  age  of  railways,  lelegrapba,  and  a  &ee  press. 
The  highest  class  of  thinkers  demand  education  that 
it  may  fulfil  ils  noblest  purpose  of  developing  men 
and  women  into  tbe  highest  typca  of  which  their 
nature,  auder  existing  conditions,  is  capable;  while 
more  materialistic,  and  less  philosophical  minds  wish 
for  its  prompt  diSuaion,  chiefljr  that  we  may  more 
effectually  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in 
tbe  career  of  skilled  prodoclion  and  in  the  race  for 
wealth,  —  a  thing  good  and  necessary  in  its  way. 
Others  again,  with  on  eye  to  political  intcreats,  and 
tbe  beanikg*  of  democratic  change,  consider  that 
national  safety  depends  on  national  iiutruction,  and 
they  tieUcve  that  as  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
tribute to  make  that  irresistible  force  called  "  public 
opinion,"  is  rapidly  iocreasiDg  by  tbe  admission  as 
actors  in  the  process  of  lara;e  classes  formerly  ex- 
cluded, it  is  ■ljeolut«]y  essential  that  the  new-comcis 
should  be  qualified  tar  the  functions  they  have  to 
perform. 

The  education  of  the  working  classes  specially 
occupies  tbe  minds  of  many  social  reformers,  and 
others  devote  themselves  more  particularly  to  im- 
prove middle-class  schools,  colle<;es,  aod  universities, 
and  thus  throughout  society  there  is  an  educational 
ferment  working  with  a  vigor  and  at  a  pace  entirely 
unprecedented  in  this  country. 

if  we  look  to  the  character  of  tbe  education  de- 
manded, we  cannot  but  notice  an  increasing  prefer- 
ence for  a  knowledge  of  things,  or  of  facts,  and  es- 
pecially of  such  as  belong  to  Ihu  domain  of  physical 
and  natural  science,  and  wbiub,  therefore,  come  into 
incetsant  contact  irith  the  duties,  the  requirements, 
and  the  convenience  of  daily  life.  *A  strong  reac- 
tion is  taking  place  against  the  purely  literary  train- 
ing which  has  hitherto  been  held  sufficient  in  many 
of  our  chief  schools ;  modem  languages  are  pitted 


Jl^VlSiKZ    SA'i'UJUJAI. 


■guitft  ancient  toneiiM,  pbjs 
fuse  TenEB,  and  chemiftiT 


■hemiftiy  Totad  of  man  cm 

_ »  than  ftirms)  lope  or  metapfajneid  diiqi 

lie  tendencies  of  moetj,  whether  of  ad 

3  seldom  entirel/  wite;  but  the  moat 
M  n  to  accept,  and  be  tfaankfiil  for, 
Mch  >  grand  motive  power  m  outburtti  «f  nitioinl 
■Hiiialiiiiii'  fumieh,  and  to  udiiEe  it  to  tbe  largest 
poattUe  extent.  Jntt  now,  tbe  cliinu  of  science  are 
Meomins  paramount,  but  there  need  be  do  l^ar  of 
overcoltivating  the  Kientific  faculties,  ai  there  is  no 
grormd  for  snppoeing  that  other  portionp  of  human 
nature  are  ^ing  to  be  buried  Trader  tnka  of  fret, 
'nie  more  adTanced  tcienees  cannot  be  efRciently 
buigfat,  except  in  snch  a  waf  aa  to  make  theai  in- 
Mnments  of  mental  dtseipUne.  AnanafiietareriMif 
widi  his  boj  to  learn  cheiuistiy,  aimplj'  with  a  riew 
to  his  d^eini;  cotton  or  ailk,  hot  if  it  u  attempted  to 
teaob  him  the  science  onl^  in  its  ap^ied  (bnn,  the 
ftllac^  and  abeurdicj  of  the  proces«  wul  toon  appear. 
Scieocee  mnat  be  taught  Ibr  their  own  sake,  and  tbe 
tmth  that  ia  in  them  dulj  broupiht  out ;  or  it  will  be 
fomd  that  the  teaching  will  fail,  when  tasted  eoo- 
■omiaali^,  qaiu  as  much  as  it  abvunuly  miM  ful 
when  tried  by  the  higher  standard  of  ita  capacity 
to  pnimol«  mental  (growth. 

We  have  in  this  country  no  well-edncated  daft*, 
thongh  in  variona  cUbk«  we  an  fortunate  enough  to 
poaaeas  many  well-edncated  indindoah  who  irauld 
u  immensely  more  nseftil  if  tbsae  about  diem  woe 
ia  a  better  condition  to  receive  the  hnpolse  they  are 
competent  to  gite  towards  a  more  reaaonsble,  utd 
ctmseqnently  a  more  happy  mediod  of  lifii  than  nan- 
ally  preraik. 

AMuming  that  scientific  iiwtnicticn  is  to  Ibnn  an 
enential  portion  of  the  educatioo  of  the  fiitiue,  tbe 
poaenion  of  at  least  a  moderate  qoanti^  of  pUlo- 
■opfaical  apparatus  will  be  regarded  as  necMaarr  1^ 
all  ftnulies  TMsed  etiffioently  above  want  to  affixj 
ita  paichase,  and  the  moat  pt^ndar  and  amilaUe 
msbiiment  it  annredlra  nierMcope.flvai  the  lai^ 
of  information  it  is  aUe  to  impart,  and  Aea  the  con- 
tininMS  pleatore  so  eanly  procurable  from  ilB  m 

In  die  sdection  of  snch  an  inatnltneiit,  regard  of 
OMtTM  mnat  be  had  to  the  state  rf  tbe  intended  pnr- 
rliiin'  pocket ;  bnt  it  may  save  loss  of  money  and 
fezation  of  spirit,  if  we  cantion  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  npon  micrcecopic  pnrsntta,  not  to  imagine 
that  the  lowest-priced  iostrntncnlB  can  poniMv  prove 
aatiafhcCory.  A  microscope  that  will  not  shcnr  all 
ofdhiary  otg'ecta  uwU,  brimi^  oat  their  beauty,  as 
wdl  aa  their  structore,  wtlf  loon  be  voted  a  tireaone 
and  munti^Ctory  machine.  Only  advanced  1m- 
dent!  can  make  any  good  nae  of  w>  nflnemeate  «f 
the  moat  ooatly  instmmenla,  and  of  the  moat  dabo- 
rate  apparatni,  but  if  onljr  three  or  four  ponmh  is 
given  for  a  microscope  with  a  couple  of  powan,  a 
bnll's^ye  condenaer,  and  a  fcw  et  etUroa,  it  will  in- 
falHUy  be  found  inaoScient  and  tncooventeat  wHh- 
tB  nx  mootha  of  its  acqniailicin,  if  it  ii  kept  in  eos- 


,   ,  apparatus  may  be  diapensed 

with,  if  thdr  porcbaae  is  incon<renient,  withtMst 
aKwhliarm;  amnliiplid^of  powen,lheashhaiKly, 
if  not  OMCntial ;  but  certain  things  aboidd  be  ean- 
■idenid  prime  reqniaiees,  and  do  iustiuiMat  wiA- 
onttbem  should  be  parcfaaaed,if  the  oost  of  abetter 
can  be  aflbrded.  As  presenta  for  admotboys  to 
practise  upon,  che^  and  poor  nueroMopei  mi^  do 
very  well,  bat  for  any  better  pmpoae  we  shwJd 


iiiatiniMiil  most  be  steady,  aad  iriiatever  wotiona  it 
mar  have  must  be  reaaonably  smooth.  The  great 
makers  bsatow  i^Mn  their  fint-clasi  ftanda  a  quantity 
of  skilled  labor  that  of  neeeaaty  makes  a  large 
addition  to  the  price,  but  if  the  ftodant  deans  « 
chenaer  iMtmment  he  sha«ld  look  out  for  one  in 
wbieli  the  aaam  movement  of  the  cowm  adjartmMit 
is  &irly  made,  and  upon  ■  sound  principle.  Many 
cheap  microacopea  are  so  coostjncted  that  when  tha 


ereat  si 


Tbe  fine  adjustment  ahonld  be 
way.  If  it  makes  the  object  appear  to  move  afaost 
on  tbe  stsge,  it  will  be  a  porpetual  fdague.  In  bad 
mieroioopes  it  ia  oommon  to  &nd  the  *ta^  piened 
with  a  little  round  hole  tbe  nie  of  a  riwlUng  or  a 
hatfi)onny,  over  which  the  object  is  placed.  Boob 
limited  apertorea  are  vtry  inconvenient,  aa  they  in- 
terfere with  the  nse  of  illuminating  apparatus. 

In  tbe  choice  of  an  ioitrument,  the  inqmryibonU 
be  made  whether  it  will  conveniently  cart^  anch 
apparatus  aa  a  spot  Isaa,  pamboUc  illonunatov, 
achromatic  condenser ;  and  if  mt,  it  is  better  to  r*- 
jest  it,  provided  the  price  of  a  auperior  stand  caa 
be  afforded. 

Ia  the  purehaae  of  powers,  a  coople  of  good  ones 
ia  better  than  half  a  dionen  bad.  Low  poweit,  aoe^ 
aa  Roas'e  4-iDeh,  will  give  R7«*t  pleasure  and  amnaA- 
meat  With  only  a  ara^  anm  to  ^end,  seoottd- 
dam  low  powera  may  be  talented,  but  in  Ifae  leleth 
tion  of  f-iQch  power  or  apwards,  the  hett  abovld  fag 
obtained.  A  fine  quarter  by  one  of  oar  great 
makets,  whh  addititmal  e^^-piecea,  is  better  asd 
more  nsefiil  Asn  a  aet  of  high  powen  of  an  inferior 

Families  should  not  too  readily  gmd^  tha  [wioa 
of  a  good  ioitivment,  as  it  will  laat  their  lives ;  Kad 
it  is  not  a  little  barbarous  and  absnrd  to  find  ooMJt 
finerj'in  a  hoase  dMitota  of  ijtidi^icea  for  tbe  out 
tivauon  of  the  mind- 

Let  Mfmpoae  a  mieraaDopa  bought, — what  b  to 
ba  dooe  with  it?  B«re  w«  fi^  back  nam  tha 
teadeitey  of  the  tinea  towatd*  seieatific  eaqcatson. 
Evaiy  mte  ouri*,  fa 
lesot  of  the  element 


ca]  poranita;   bnt  every  «m  is  interested  in   tin 
pMaervation  rf  heabfa,  aad  it  ia  abnid  that  socM^ 


■elected  preparstiima,  totmd  ateiMBtsiT  InowMga 


of  the  natsm  of  bo— a,  wnaclw,  nervca,  Itmn,  aUn, 
\j  be  easily  and  very  ameably  obtaiDed, 
ideas  tfana  eemmnnicMed  will  not  on^  ■»■ 
a  mind,  but  Ainish  nsafid  hinta  for  [vwrticai 
all  thiWh  life.  ItwiUbefbandthatwheK 
oijaetB  of  the  kiM  reftfied  to  an  seen,  booki  rdatiag 
'  them  iriU  become  interesting,  althoogh  they  mi|^ 
■ ^  j^^  throng  tritfaont  tnch 


When  oom 


nailer  elaaamta  ef  phyrieioKr 

have  been  mastaiad,  a  mohi^icity  of  ol^jecti  in  the 

lower  raaka  •f  organio  tifb  become  of  gnaA  intereat 

af  iaaects,  asaaqdifyini;  tha  meant  by  lAaA 


DigilizedbyGoOgle 


•KftM- 
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does  wtA  ft  ^Smttt 


Immttt  ^nmtas,  i 
emtching,  oigeMioa, 


Ltas,  in  ifaa  my  ef  loeo- 


the  kind  indicaUd  aboukl  be  renidud  m  %n  io- 
di>ptiiia>b)e  feature  in  ^nzf  ciTmzad  ednolional 

PMBiig  haa  the  luiiinal  to  the  T^eUble  kiii^ 
dom,  ft  great  deal  of  important  iafonDation  taraiab- 
iag  feoafbr  redection  nuy  be  obtained,  by  diieeting 
tite  Bicroseope  to  readilj-  acceasiblfi  plaota.  Tbose 
who  do  not  intend  to  MaAj  botany  as  a  sdenee, 
onghl  jt*  to  know  tbe  •ppearaDce  and  fiwetion*  of 
the  prndpal  orgaut  by  which  plaatjife  is  earned 
on.  Stamens,  piatili,  poUen,  veaaela  of  diffarent 
''       I,  and  eell»  of  plants,  ongbt 


Lcns,  pistila 


exhibited  ander  the  microscope  rare]/  £ 
tUiMt  and  deliehL 

The  Teeetabb  world  of 
of  beantiml  microscopic  objects,  and  their  dinection 
inrolfei  no  nnpleoauit  proeenes  or  disagreeable 
taika.  To  know  plants  ^y  m  thef  appear  to  the 
unassisted  eye,  is  to  hare  bat  a  slWht  and  feeUe 
acquaintance  with  th«v  '■^^m  vanetie*  only,  for 
multitudes  of  the  most  exquisite  fbraM  of  Tegetation 
eaa  oaly  be  seen  by  tkc  BucroKope's  aid.  lo  tlie 
paen  sHme  or  scnm  upon  Mones  or  ponds,  in  moulda, 
wUeKSi,  etc^  what  el^aat  sbapes  aad  chaining 


as  if  stimulated  by 


,    I  Uke  the  Ei^lena 
.  purpose  and  impelM  by  i 


if  the  nucrooeaTie  it  wed  limply  aa  a  playthin;,  it 
BotNi  meets  with  toe  late  of  other  [^ythii^,  in  being 
tfatown  aside.  More  ralioniUy  emptied,  it  pro- 
vides s  constant  stimuloa  to  intjitiry.  The  ofaserrer 
finds  his  curiosity  excited  first  in  <ne  directioci  a*>d 
tbea  in  another.  T«  eKpkhi  one  thing  he  wants  to 
bMv  a  little  obamislr)')  In  mdaiMaBd  ano^w  » lil- 
tla  ^ynology,  and  bo  tarA  fram  day  to  day. 

Wlien  the  mioMeopeia  merely  made  Uaerve  tha 
poipoae  of  an  elagaat  amnwroent,  it  is  by  no  mcaaa 
la  ba  dsMHsed,  nor  oi^ht  thMC  who  so  employ  it  to 
be  ndic«lail  for  their  taste.  Iiw^ed  «(  from  a  reo- 
Kalioaal  pMnt  of  riew,  microacopj^  is  wall  worth 
taking  np,  thoagh  we  cartaiely  aavise  its  employ- 
ncnt  m  a  more  studious  spirit,  and  in  a  sysleQiatK; 
way.  Indeed,  the  more  it  has  been  need  f«r  ilady, 
tha  mo^  it  may  be  used  for  aamsemeot,  because 
the  obserrar,  who  has  aoqnirBd  an  eztensiTe  ranee 
of  inibrmatioiii,  will  ba  much  better  qaali&ed  to£- 
vdop  ib  recreational  capaeitiea  tban  can  possibly  be 
diecled    by  a  comparatiTdy   uninBtracted   proeli- 

IVmh  objects  will,  aa  a  mle,  be  mere  inteicating 
than  slides,  and  livine  ones  are  preferable  to  dead : 
bat  thete  are  many  uings,  such  as  details  af  stmc 
tare,  that  can  only  be  seen  in  well-made  prepara^ 
lioM ;  and  aay  one  who  bays  a  mioroseope  shonid 
learn  how  to  prepara  all  onlinar;  slidaa,  for  which 
■fanadsDt    inslzacticM    are    given    in  well-known 

In  families  much  interot  is  easily  axdted  by  ilhis- 
tnrtioos  of  the  «<rucl>ire  of  ordinary  thiap  in  rega- 
Ur  use,  and  bat  little  dcU)  ia  raqonred  to  make  thin 


slices,  sectioaa,  and  other  pmpai 


■•ylbt 


their  display.  A  little  pracuce  will  eaMly  lead  to 
the  diacovery  of  tbepowers  and  modes  of  illnmina- 
tiou  beet  em[dojed.  It  b  best  to  begin  with  the 
lower  powers,  and,  thongh  an  ol^ect  may  be  bnma- 
parent  enongh  Ibr  transmitted  iyuimnation.  it  ii 
otten  worth  trying  it  also  by  reSected  hf^t  Bodtef^ 
again,  that  are  opaque  in  a  mass  become  translaeeat 
in  thur  sectiooi,  and  many  which  present  no  beaot)' 
with  ordinary  iUiuninatioii  become  xpliiadid  wilk 
polarized  lif^hL 

We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  1  _ 
with  infomatioD  which  will  assist  then  in  o 
scopic  pnnuits ;  and  when  papers  refer  to  snlyeeM 
that  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  little  beyond  tbeic 
reach,  they  will  fre^ent^  find  that  the  diffiedty 
nay  be  made  to  Tanwb  with  much  kas  trouble  than 
thev  suf^Nsti. 

Witlwut  any  ptejadice  in  &Tor  of  pw-ticulsr  pm^ 
suits  or  peculiar  methods  of  instruction,  we  feel 
boond  to  give  »  ptcfeaance  to  plans  which  brii^ 
trntha  home  to  the  eye,  and  with  this  view  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  regard  the  micnMcopa  aa  one  of  tha 
ibreaicet  iaatmmciita  fia-  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  equallr  ad^tpted  to  class  teacUng  and 
to  priTate  atady.  No  beUer  investment  can  be  made 
I  microscope,  a  bicocular  one  being 
bad  instrument  or  bungltne  n 
n  wiU,  ne  doobt,  do  dsoage  to  the  sight . 
good  one^  propeflj  airai^ied,  will  show  small  ob^aota 

aa  plainly  and  as  coatfcrtaUy  as  larger  or *-- 

seen  with  the  u 


As  a  general  gaide  to  purchasers,  we  may  wtj 
that  microsetqies  bdow  £S  in  price  are  not  likely  lo 
■atisly  any  one  who  aeqoires  moderate  skill  in  thA 
nBeoTsucii  an  initnunent.  From  £5  to  £10  a  moch 
more  generally  uaeful  inetmment  may  be  obtmad, 
Fnan  £10  to  £20  a  good  binocular  stand,  witk  » 
oonplc  of  powers  and  several  pieces  of  apparato^ 
m^  be  purchased.  A  ooaeiderable  improvement 
in  quabty  of  the  brasa-work  and  DMvemeatt,  with 
more  apparatus,  will  require  an  outlay  Irom  £iO  to 
£30  i  while  those  who  can  afford  it  oliould  have  tha 
Tery  b««t,  at  frdm  £50  to  £100,  which  need  not  ba 
spent  all  at  onoa,  anltts  the  purchaser  ia  quite  snra 
what  he  will  wank 


PAUL  GOSSLETTS  CONFESSIOS; 


1  WAS  walking  very  sadly  across  the  Green  Park 
one  day,  luy  hat  pressed  over  my  eyes,  not  lookoMg 
to  r^^  or  left,  Wt  sauntering  ■lowly  alan^,  de- 
pressed ami  beaT^oartad,  when  I  felt  n  friendly 
arm  iliprably  wtiEiin  asy  own,  while  a  friendly  TOtm 

>'  I  think  I  have  got  sontething  to  nit  ^on,  lor  a 
taw  months  at  loaat.     Don't  you  know  Italian  I " 

"  In  a  fashion,  1  may  say  I  do.  I  can  read  the 
small  poets,  and  chat  a  little.  I  'II  not  say  aaA 
more  about  my  knowledge." 

"  ^lita  enough  for  what  J  mean.  Now  tell  ne 
anodier  thing.  You're  not  a  very  timid  fellow,! 
know.  Ilate  yon  aay  objection  to  going  asKH^st 
the  brigands  in  Calabria,  —  on  a  friendly  miwinii 
of  cout%,  —  where  it  will  be  their  inlereat  to  beat 
you  well '?  " 

"  Explain  yourself  a  UtHe  more  freely.  What  is 
it  1  should  have  to  do  ?  " 

"Here's  the  i^els  afliur;  tiw  son  of  a  wealthy 
baronet,  a  Wiltshire  M.  P„  has  been  otqitiucd  aid 
carried  off  by  these  raseals.    Iltsy  demaad  a  heavy 
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nun  fiv  ttii  nnaom,  and  give  a  veiy  ihort 
theparnteat  Sir  j<wei>l^tli«  youth's fatheriii-vcrf 
ill,  aad  in  Buch  a  condition  as  would  make  anj  ap- 
peal to  bim  highly  dangerooa ;  ike  docuira  declare, 
in  ftct,  it  mniQ  be  fatal;  and  Lad^  Maij  S.  haa 
Mme  ap  to  ton,  in  s  itatc  bordenOK  on  diatraC' 
tion,  to  conmlt  Lord  Scatterdale,  the  Foraign  Sec- 
retary, who  is  a  pernonal  frieod  of  her  huiband. 
The  remit  ii  that  his  lordsUp  has  decided  t^i  pay 
the  none)-  at  once ;  and  the  only  question  is  now  to 
find  the  man  to  take  it  out,  and  treat  with  these 
■eoinidrels.' 

"  That  oneht  not  to  be  a  rcry  difficult  matter,  one 
wonld  say ;  &cie  are  scores  of  lellows  with  pluck  for 
tncb  a  minion." 

**  So  there  are,  if  pluck  were  the  only  requinte ; 
bnt  aomething  mora  w  needed.  If  Sir  Joseph  should 
not  like  to  acknowledge  the  debt, —  if,  on  his  rc- 
Goverj,  he  should  cwne  to  think  that  the  thing 
misht  have  been  better  managed,  lees  con  incurred, 
ana  «o  on,  —  the  Government  inll  feel  embarrassed ; 
they  can't  well  quarrel  with  an  old  supporter ;  tfaey 
can't  well  stick  the  thing  in  the  estimates ;  so  tiiat, 
to  coverthe  outlay  in  some  decent  fashion,  they  must 
^ve  it  a  public-eervici;  look  before  tbey  can  ^t  it 
into  the  ExQ-aordinuncs  ;  and  so  Lord  S.  haa  hit  up- 
on this  scheme.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  ques- 
tion  is  now  disputed  between  the  Bourbonisu  of 
Naplea  and  the  party  of  New  Italy,  —  whether  brig- 
andage means  mere  highway  robMry,  or  is  the  out- 
built of  national  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  old 
dynasty.  The  friends  of  King  Bomba,  of  conrse, 
call  it  a  '  La  Vendfc  * ;  the  others  laugh  at  this,  and 
say  that  the  whole  affair  is  limply 


whether  some  portion  of  truth  does  not  attach 
Mch  of  these  venioos  ?  Now,  there  are,  as  you  said 
a  while  ^o,  scores  of  fellows  who  would  have  pluck 
enough  to  treat  with  the  brigands ;  but  there  are  not 
ao  many  who  could  be  trusted  to  report  of  them,  — 
to  give  a  clear  and  detailed  account  of  what  bo  saw 
of  them,  —  of  thmr  or^ganiialion,  their  aentiments, 
liieir  ambitions,  and  their  political  viewa,  if  they 
have  any.  You  are  just  the  man  to  do  this.  You 
have  that  knack  of  observation  and  that  readincn 
with  your  pen  which  are  ntHxled.  In  fact,  you  seem 
to  me.  the  very  fellow  to  do  this  creditably." 

"  Has  Lord  S.  any  distinct  leanings  in  the  mat- 
ter?" ukcd  I.  "Does  be  incline  to  regard  these 
men  as  political  adherents,  or  as  assaasina  'purt  et 
SMtpbi'?' 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  my  friend,  pinching 
my  arm.  "  You  want  to  know  the  tone  of  your  em- 
ployer before  you  enter  his  service.  You  "d  like  to 
M  sare  of  the  tints  that  would  please  him." 

"  Perhaps  sa  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  would 
frame  my  report,  but  it  might  sene  to  tinge  it 
Now,  do  you  know  bis  proclivities,  aa  Jonathan 
wonld  caU  them  ?  " 

"I  believe  they  ai^  completely  with  the  Italian 
view  of  the  matter.  I  mean,  he  will  not  recognize 
anything  political  in  these  scoundrels.' 

"i  thought  Of  much.  Now  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment.    Do  you  think  you  could  obtain  it  for  me  ?  " 

"  YoD  are  ready  to  take  it,  then  1 " 

"Perfectly." 

"And  ready  to  start  at  once?" 

"  To-nigbL" 

■■  Come  bock  with  mo  now,  and  I  will  ittqnire  if 
Lord  S.  trill  see  us.  He  spoke  to  me  yesterday 
evening  on  tbs  natter,  and  someliowyonr  name  did 


not  occur  to  me,  and  1  certainly  recommended  an- 
other man; —  Hitebini,  of  the  D^ly  News;  bat 
1  'm  sore  he  wiU  not  have  sent  for  him  yet,  and  that 
we  shall  be  in  good  time." 

As  we  walkM  back  towards  Downii^  Street  my 
jjiend  talked  on  incessantly  about  the  advantsges  1 
might  derive  from  dcung  this  thing  creditably.  They 
were  sure  to  make  a  Blue  Book  ont  of  my  tepert, 
and  who  knows  if  my  name  would  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  House  ?  At  all  events,  the  newspapers  would 
have  it ;  and  the  Government  wonld  be  obliged,  — 
tbey  could  n't  help  giving  me  something.  "Too  11 
have  proved  yourself  a  man  of  capacity,"  said  be, 
"and  that's  enough.  8.  does  like  smart' fellows  nn- 
der  lum,  he  is  so  quick  himself;  sees  a  thing  widk 
half  on  eye,  and  reads  men  just  as  be  reads  a  book." 
He  rattled  along  in  this  fasMon,  ^temately  praiiing 
the  great  man  and  assuring  me  that  I  was  exactly 
the  sort  of  follow  to  suit  him.  "He'll  not  burden 
you  with  instmctiona,  bnt  what  ha  tells  yon  will  be 
quite  sufBcient;  he  is  all  cleamese,  concisenea,  and 
accuracy.    There 's  only  one  caution  J  have  to  give 

Cou,  —  don't  ask  bim  a  question,  fallow  closely  all 
e  says,  and  never  ask  him  to  explain  anything  that 
puzzles  you.  To  suppose  that  he  has  not  expi««ed 
himself  clearly  is  a  dire  offence,  mind  that:  and 
now  here  we  arc.  Crosby,  is  my  lord  up  stain?" 
asked  he  of  the  porter ;  and  receiving  a  bland  nod  in 
rejdy,  he  led  the  waj"  to  the  Minister's  cabinet. 

"Ill  ask  to  see  himfirst  myself  whispered  be,  K 
he  sent  in  bis  card. 

Now,  though  my  friend  was  an  H.  P.  and  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  party,  he  manifested  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  anxiety  and  nneanness  whea 
waiting  for  the  noble  secretary's  reply.     It  cams  at 


■mum 


it  yon 


Will  you  kindly  tell  his  lordship  I  have  brought 
witb  me  the  gentleman  I  spcAe  to  him  about  yester- 
day evening  ?     He  will  know  for  whoL" 

Xbe  private  secretary  retired,  sullenly,  and  soon 

turned  to  say,  "  The  gentleman  may  come  in ;  ny 
lord  will  speak  to  him." 

The  next  moment  I  fcnnd  myself  standing  la  a 
comfortably  furnished  room,  in  front  of  a  Urge  writ- 
ing-table, at  which  an  elderly  man  witb  a  emul  bead, 
wantily  covered  with  gray  bur,  was  writing.  Hs 
lid  not  cease  bis  occupation  as  I  entered,  nor  notice 
me  in  any  manner  as  1  afqnttaobed,  but  went  on  re- 
peating to  himself  certain  words  aa  he  wrote  them; 
and  at  last.  laying  down  his  pen,  sud  aloud,  with  a 
faint  chuckle,  "  And  your  Excellency  may  digest  it 
how  yon  can." 

I  gave  a  very  slight  coi^h.  He  looked  up,  stored 
at  me,  arose,  and,  walking  to  the  fire  stood  with  his 
bapk  to  it  for  a  couple  of  seconds  without  speokii^. 
I  could  see  that  be  had  some  difficulty  in  dismissing 
the  topic  which  had  just  oocuiried  him,  and  was  only 
arriving  at  me  by  very  slow  stages  and  heavy  roods. 

"  Eh  1 "  said  he,  at  last ;  "  you  are  the  man  irf  lbs 
paper.    Not  the  "nmea— hot  the— the  — what's 

"No,  my  lord.  I'm  the  otiier  man,"  said  1,  qn- 
edy. 

"  Ab,  you  're  the  other  man."  And  as  he  (p<*«r 
he  biing  hia  bead,  and  seemed  bopelessly  Icet  in 
thought    "  Have  yon  seen  Mr,  Ham  mi]  7"  asksd 

No,  my  lord." 

Tou  must  see  Mr.  Hamnul.  "SM  yon  see  Mr. 
Hamnil,  yon  needn't  o 


Gooi^lc 
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"  Yery  welt,  mj'  lord,"  wid  I,  nMiving  tovsrdi  tbe 

-  Wait  B  momeDt.  You  know  Italy  well,  I  ua 
told.     Do  70a  know  CkTOOr  ?  ' 

"  No,  m;  Iwd,"  wd  I. 

"Ah  I  They  mjt  he  overeata ;  have  you  heard 
that?" 

"  I  CMi't  cay  that  I  have,  my  lord ;  but  tny  ae- 
quaintaDce  with  Italy  and  with  Italians  ia  very  alight 

"  Why  did  they  r«c<HameTid  yon,  then,  for  thia 
■flkir  i  I  told  Gi«ason  that  I  wanted  a  man  who 
could  bare  ready  access  to  their  public  men,  —  who 
knew  BallN,  Gino  Cappooi,  Kicaaoli,  and  the  reit  of 
them.  Now,  air,  how  ii  it  posaible,  without  intimacy 
with  these  men  and  their  opiniims,  that  you  could 
write  sach  leading  articles  at  I  si^fcested  in  their 
papers  ?     How  could  you  ever  get  admissicsi  '      ' 

column*  '*''  '^"  '  Dninlnno  > 


of  the  >  Opinic 
AniWBT  me  utat.' 
in  afraid,  my  lord,  there 


and  tbe '  Peneveranza,' 


«  graven 


totally  different  misuon.  It  was  to  take  your  brd- 
■hip'a  orders  about  the  rwuom  and  rescoe  of  a  yoaog 
Eru^liihnun  who  has  been  cnptnivd  by  the  briganda 
in  SoJilhera  Italy —  " 

"  That  scamp,  St.  John.  A  veir  dificrent  bosi- 
ncM,  indeed.  Why,  sir.  they  value  him  at  one 
tbotnand  pounds,  and  111  venture  to  neeert  that  his 
Iriends  —  if  that  be  the  name  of  the  people  who 
know  him  —  would  coll  him  a  dear  bargain  at 
twenty.  I  'm  certMU  bis  own  father  would  say  so ; 
but.  poor  fellow,  be  is  veip-  ill,  and  can't  talk  on 
thia  or  any  other  matter  just  now.  Lady  Mary, 
however,  insisCa  on  his  release,  and  we  most  see 
what  can  bo  done.  You  know  the  habits  and 
ways  of   these   rascals,  —  these   brigands,  —  don't 

>'  No,  my  lord :  nothing  whatever  aboat  them." 
**  Then,   in   Heaven's   name,  air,   what  do  you 

"  Very  little  about  anything,  my  lord,  I  must  con- 
fe«  ;  bnt  as  I  am  sorely  pusted  to  find  a  livelihood, 
and  don't  fancy  being  a  bnrden  to  my  friends,  I  told 
Bfr.  GreMon  this  moming  that  I  was  ^utte  ready  to 
undertake  the  mission  if  I  should  be  intnuted  with 
it ;  and  that,  so  far  as  bail  or  security  went,  my 
nnde  Rankin,  of  Rankin  and  Bat«fl,  would  unquea- 
tionably  afford  iL" 

"  Ah,  thia  is  very  different  indeed,"  s^  he,  pon- 
dcringiy.  and  with  a  lt»k  of  compassionate  interest 
I  had  not  thought  his  face  capable  of.  "  Gone  too 
taxt,  perhaps ;  have  been  hit  hard  at  Doocaster  or 
Goodwooil  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord ;  I  never  betted.  I  started  with  a 
few  thousand  ponnils  and  lost  them  in  a  specula- 

**  Well.  well.  I  have  no  right  to  enter  into  these 
things.  Go  and  see  Mr.  Temple,  tbe  financial  clerk. 
Take  this  to  him,  and  ice  what  he  ssrs  to  you.  If 
he  is  satisfied,  come  down  to  the  House  to-night. 
Btit  stay  I  You  ought  to  start  this  eveiung,  ongbt  n't 
yoo  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  the  time  is  very  short.  They 
nqinre  the  money  to  be  paid  b^  the  twelfth.'' 

"  Or  they  'U  cut  his  ears  off,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
laughing.  '*  Well,  he  'a  an  ugly  dog  already ;  not 
that  cropping  will  improve  him.  Here,  take  this  to 
Temple,  and  arrsi^e  the  matter  between  you." 

And  he  hurriedly  wrote  half  a  dozen  linos,  which 
he  enekwed  md  addieMed,  and  then  retoming  to 


his  s«at,  said,  "  Bonne  Chance  !  I  wish  you  success 
'  and  a  pleasant  jonmey." 

I  will  not  dwttll  ujNjD  the  ranch  longer  and  more 
commonplace  interview  that  followed.  1^.  Temfde 
knew  all  about  me,  —  knew  my  uncle,  and  knew 
the  whole  story  of  my  misfortunes.  He  was  not, 
however,  the  leas  cautious  in  every  step  he  look; 
and  as  the  sum  to  be  intmated  to  me  was  so  lai^, 
he  filled  in  a  short  bail-bond,  and,  while  I  sat  wiUi 
him,  despatched  it  by  one  of  his  clerks  to  Lombard 
Btretit,  for  my  nnclo'a  si^ature.  This  came  in  due 
time ;  and,  tiimished  with  instructions  how  to  draw 
on  the  Pnymaster-Ueneral,  some  current  directions 
how  to  proceed  till  I  presented  myself  at  the  Le;^ 
tion  at  Napli'9,  and  a  sum  su^icient  for  the  travel- 
line;  expenses,  I  lell  London  that  night  for  Calais, 
and  began  my  journey.  If  I  was  very  anxious  to 
acquit  myself  creditably  in  this  m^  fiist  employment 
in  tbe  public  service,  and  to  exhibit  an  amount  of 
zeal,  tact,  and  discretion  that  might  reoomraend  me 
for  future  employment,  I  was  still  not  indifferent  to 
the  delights  of  a  journey  paid  for  at  the  Queen's  ex-r 
pense,  and  which  exacted  fiom  me  none  of  those 
petty  economies  which  mar  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  travelling. 

If  1  suffer  myself  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  his- 
tory I  shall  be  riuned,  for  I  shall  never  get  on ;  and 
fail  will,  besides,  inevitably  —  and  as  unjustly  as 
inevitably  —  set  me  down  for  a  snob. 

I  arrived  at  Naples  at  last.  It  was  just  as  tha 
day  was  closing  in,  bat  there  was  still  light  enougli 
to  see  tbe  glonoos  bay  and  the  outline  of  Vesavma 
in  the  background.  I  was,  however,  too  full  of  my 
mission  now  to  suffer  my  thooffhts  to  wander  to  tm 
picturesque,  and  so  I  made  stra^ht  for  the  L^ation. 

I  had  been  told  that  I  should  receive  my  ust  ia- 
structiona  from  H.  M.'s  Minister,  and  it  was  a  certain 
Sir  James  Magruber  that  then  held  that  office  at 
Naples.  I  know  so  very  little  of  people  in  his  pe- 
culiar walk,  tbat  I  can  oiUy  hope  he  may  not  be  a 
fair  sample  of  his  order,  for  he  wss  the  roughest, 
the  rudest,  and  most  nncourteons  gentleman  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet. 

He  was  dressing  for  dinner  when  I  sent  up  my 
card,  and  at  once  ordered  that  I  should  be  shown 

"Where's  your  bag?"  cried  he  roughly,  as  I 
entered. 

Conceiving  that  this  referred  to  my  personal  lug- 
gage, and  was  meant  as  the  preliminon'  to  invitii^ 
me  to  put  up  at  his  house,  I  said  that  I  had  left  my 
"  trans  "  at  the  hotel,  and,  with  his  pennisuon,  would 
install  myself  there  for  the  few  hours  of  my  stay. 

"  Conlound  your  '  traps,'  as  you  call  them,"  sud 
he.  "  I  meant  your  despatches,  ^  the  bog  from 
F.  0.    Ain't  yon  the  messenger  ?  " 

"  No  sir ;  I  am  not  tbe  messenger,"  said  I,  haugh- 
tily. 

"  And  what  the  devil  do  yon  mean,  then,  by  send- 
ing me  your  card,  and  asking  to  see  me  at  once  ?  " 

"  Because  my  buuness  is  peremptory,  sir,"  sud  I, 
boldly,  and  proceeded  at  onee  to  expUun  who  I  was, 
and  what  I  had  come  for.  "  To^norrow  will  be  tbe 
t«Dth,  sir,"  said  I,  "  and  1  ought  to  be  at  Boceo 
d'Anco  by  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  at  farthest." 

He  was  brushing  hb  hur  all  the  time  I  was  speak- 
ing, and  I  don't  tMnk  that  he  heard  above  half  of 
what  I  said. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  they  are  such  in- 
fernal fools  at  F.  0.  that  the;  're  goii^j  to  pay  one 
thousand  pounds  staling  to  JiberBte  thia  scamp  St. 
John?" 

'"iOI\",l|-      , 
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irin  find  that  I  bava  htm  m 


OQt  with  thii 
.  "  Whj,  it  '■  doimrif^t  inMnitT  I  It  i>  a  tkooM'tid 
pticfl  tiiey  Jtad  n't  c»agtit  the  feUow  yean  aga.  Are 
joa  awam  diat  there 'i  ■caicel;  a  crim«  in  the 
■tatute-book  be  has  not  oommitMd ?  I'd  not  mj 
morder  vat  n't  amongst  them.  Why,  sir,  he  cheated 
ma,  —  me,  —  tb«  man  irho  noir  spttikt  to  jou,  — at 
billiardt.  He  greased  my  cne,  sir.  It  wtu  prored, 
—  prored  bejond  the  "hadow  of  a  doobt  The  ftl- 
km  called  it  a  practical  joke,  but  he  Ibrgot  I  had 
five  docata  on  the  §:ame;  and  he  had  the  oarelhced 
iMolence  to  amose  Na^e«  b^  a  repnaentetioa  of  me 
M  I  tided  my  ball  and  knocked  the  marker  down 
afterwards,  Uiinking  it  was  his  fitnlt  He  ww  at- 
tached, this  SL  John  waa,  to  my  tmstlon  hero  at  die 
time;  hut  I  wrote  faome  to  demand  —  not  ta  aik, 
bat  demand  —  hia  recalL  Hit  fhther's  vote  wit, 
bowerer,  of  congeqnence  to  the  GoTcmment,  and 
ther  refitted  me.  Yei,  sir,  they  refuted  me;  thej 
ttda  me  to  eive  him  a  leave  of  absence  if  I  did 
^e  to  tee  him  at  the  Lection ;  and  I  p,ve  it. 
And,  thank  Heaven,  the  tetlow  went  into  Calabria, 
and  fUl  into  the  bands  of  the  bricands,  —  too^Md 
company  for  him,  I'm  certain.     I  It  be  shot  if  he 


"  H^  he  done  nothing  worte,  s 
idly,  "  than  this  Btnpid  practical  joke  7  " 


subject  of  thU  knavish  bufibonery  ?  Am  I  a  {It  Mib- 
Jectfbrsfraiid,  —  a  —  a  freedom, sir?  Isittoahonse 
which  ditpiays  the  royal  arms  over  the  entrance- 
door  men  come  to  plajf  blackleg  oi"  clown?  Where 
have  you  lived;  —  with  whom  have  you  lived;  — 
what  pursuit  in  life  have  you  followea,  —  that  yon 
should  be  sunk  in  such  utter  ignorance  of  all  the 
hatntB  of  Hfe  and  civiliiation  ?  " 

I  replied  that  1  was  a  gentlemaD,  I  trusted  aa  well 
educated,  and  I  knew  as  well  bom,  as  himtelf 

Re  tprang  to  the  bell  as  I  said  this,  and  rang 
on  till  file  room  w»a  crowded  with  «ervanta,  who 
came  ruAing  in  under  tfae  belief  that  it  was  a  fire 

"Take  bim  away,  —  put  Urn  out, —  Giacomo,  — 
Ilippol/te,  —  Frnnfis!  screamed  he.  "See  that 
he  f  out  of  the  hoDf-e  this  instant.  Send  Mr.  Ctdyon 
here.  L«C  the  police  be  called,  and  order  gen- 
darmes if  he  Teei49." 

White  he  wax  thna  frothing  and  foamin?  I  look 
my  hat,  and  paannj;  quietly  ttnnugh  the  raoks  of  hit 
hootehold,  deacendid  the  stain,  uid  proceeded  into 
the  street 

I  reached  the  "  VUtoria  "  in  no  bland  hnmor.  I 
mutt  own  that  I  was  flarried  and  trritated  in  no  com- 
mon degree.  I  was  too  much  excited  to  he  able 
dearly  to  decide  how  far  the  insult  I  had  received 
required  exj^anation  and  apoloCT,  or  if  it  had  passed 
the  JimitB  in  which  apc^o^  is  stm  potrible. 

Perhaps,  thought  I,  if  1  call  him  out,  he  11  hand 
me  over  to  the  police ;  peitapa  he  11  have  me  sent 
over  the  frontier.  Who  knows  wliat  may  tie  the 
limit  to  a  Minister's  power  ?  While  I  was  dins  q>eo- 
ulatiiw  and  canvaanng  with  myself,  a  card  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  wuter,  —  "Mr.  SponninetOn, 
Attache,  H.  M.'a  Legation,  Naples,"  and  at  sndc^Iy 
the  owner  of  it  entered  the  room. 

He  wat  a  fur^faced,  btue-cyed  young  man,  very 
short-^hted,  with  a  faint  litp  and  an  efTeminate 


tMd,  "Ton'reHr.  G««glBtt,Mnt  )>aaT'*  Andnot 
waiting  for  any  reply,  he  tat  down  and  opened  a  roll 
of  papers  on  the  t^tlc.  "  Hen  are  yoor  inttnio- 
tions.  You  are  to  fbHow  tfaen  when  yon  can,  yon 
know,  and  divei^  from  them  whenever  yvn  matt 
That  is,  do  whatever  yon  like,  and  take  the  eome- 
qucncea.  Sir  Jamet  won't  tee  you  again.  Ha  wajw 
you  intullod  Um,  tiut  be  sayi  that  m  almost  every 
me.  He  cook  inrolls  bim  when  the  soap  it  too 
salt,  and  I  intnlted  him  last  week  by  writing  witt 
pale  ink.  But  _yon  'd  have  done  better  if  yon  d  got 
oii  well  with  hin.  He  writee  home — do  yon  on- 
dentand?  —  he  writes  home." 

"  Bo  do  meet  people,"  I  taid,  dryly. 

"  Ah !  but  Dot  the  way  lie  does.  He  wrilea  bosae 
and  has  a  fbllow  black4ist«id.  Two  crwsct  <WMntt 
yon  aendt  yon  to  Gi«ece,  and  tiiree  is  min  I  Three 
nwant  the  United  Statee." 

"  I  aemre  yoo,  tir,  that  at  marda  myself  yoor 
chiefs  good  opinion  or  goo^  woKTare  nuttenof  m- 
preme  indifference." 

Had  I  uttered  an  outiageoiit  blttphemy  be  could 
not  have  hx^ed  at  »e  sriUi  greater  horror. 

"  Well,"  said  he  at  lait,"Uiere  it  it;  read  it  over 
Btdton  Ynll  cash  yoar  bilb,  and  give  you  gold.  Ton 
mutt  have  gold ;  tbey  11  not  tain  anytfamg  ebe.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  much  more  to  say." 

**  Were  yon  acquainted  with  Mr.  St.  John  ?  " 
asked  I. 

■■  I  ihonld  think  I  wat.  Bodney-SL  John  and  I 
joined  together." 

"  And  what  sort  of  fellow  it  be  7  b  he  such  a 
scamp  an  htR  chief  descriliet  ?  " 

"He'sfiut,if^mean  that;  but  we 're  all  f^t' 

"  Indeed  ! "  taid  I,  meiraiing  him  with  a  look, 
and  thinking  to  compute  the  amount  of  hit  ool- 
leogue't  iniquity. 

"  But  he  ■  not  worse  than  Stormont,  or  Hoaely, 
or  myself;  only  he  '•  louder  than  wc  are.  He  m«t 
always  Im  doing  something  no  other  tbUow  ever 
thought  of.  Don't  you  know  the  kind  of  thii^  I 
mean  ?  He  wanto  to  be  original.  Bad  style  £t, 
very.  That 's  the  way  he  got  into  tl^is  scrape.  He 
made  a  t>et  he  'd  go  up  to  Bocco  d'Anco,  and  pass 
a  week  with  Stoppa,  the  brigand,  —  the  cnMliett 
dog  in  Calabria.  He  did  nt  say  when  he  'd  eonie 
back  again,  Ifcou^h ;  and  Uiere  he  i*  still,  and  Btos- 

Ksent  one  of  his  ftUowa  to  drop  a  letter  into  the 
gation,  demiuidii^  twenty-five   thousand   francs 
for  bis  release,  or  sayinc  that  his  ean,  noac,  &c 
ilt  be  sent  on  by  iostuments  during  the  month. 


"?:« 


tl  4 


time  to  save  hitn.     I  sas- 
pcct  he't  a  good  fallow." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is,"  eaid  he,  with  an  air  of 

aneasinen:    "only  I'd   not  go   np   there,   where 

yoQ  "re  going,  for  a  trifle,  I  tell  yon  that.' 

■  PertiBpB  not,"  said  I,  quietly. 

For,"  reaumed   he,   "  when   8t0|qM   sees   that 

yod  're  a  noliody,  and  not  worth  a  ransom,  he  'd  at 

shoot  yon  at  lotdc  nt  you."     And  this  thought 

led  to  amttse  bim  to  much  that  he  laughed  at  it 

e  quitted  the  room  and  deaeended  the  ttain, 

and  I  even  beard  him  cackling  over  It  in  the  street. 

Before  I  went  to  t»ed  that  night  I  studied  the 

map  of  Calabria  thorowUy,  and  saw  that  by  taking 

the  diligence  to  Atri  the  nest  day,  I  shoold  reach 

Vaidenone  by   about  four  o'olock,   from  which  a 

gnide   ocmld   conduct   me   to   Bocco  d'  Aneo  — a 

-lonntain   walk   of  abont  sixteen   miles,  —  a  ftat 

hich  my  pedestrian  habits  made  lae  fully  equal  to-    D 
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WM  aot  a  porfoot  Kwete,  I  am  &«b  to  own  thkt  m^ 
ettlerpiiM  mMued  to  ma  a  more  dAriw  ezf^t 
Ama  1  had  beUnd  it  when  1  tboi^t  of  it  in  Fie- 
MdUlf.  ICwaanotmcMljrthstlwuneanrto  tbe 
peri),  but  eTerTtUnf^  «oMpired  to  make  me  more 
•Muible  of  the  danger.  The  yety  map,  where  a 
bugs  tract  ira«  mariced  "little  known,"  mggeited 
a  tOTor  of  ita  own  :  and  1  fell  aaleep  at  last,  U> 
dieam  of  ererj  wikl  incident  i^  brigand  life  J  had 
•MD  in  pictiir«a  or  witnemed  on  the  Mage. 

Aa  that  bland  jmn^  gentleman  la  candidlj  tidd 
ma,  I  wai  a  "  nofaodv,"  and  ooDieqneDtJy  of  no  in- 
tOTcat  to  aajr  one.  Who  woukl  think  ot  mndinE 
(Wt  ao  esprem  momenjter  to  ranacan  Faol  Gia«lett  / 
At  all  ei«ntB  I  ooold  coaede  m7>df  with  the 
thottglit.  that  if  (be  w«rid  wodU  f^re  Httla  for  me, 
it  -wvdd  grime  even  lem ;  and  wUh  this  not  vary 
cheering  conaolation  I  mounted  to  the  faanqaeUe  UT 
Aa  dili^eaee,  and  ataited. 

After  puaing  thnmgfa  a  kms  Mn^gling  wvimb, 
not  icmaitebte  for  anTtbing  nnt  iti  •qnalca'  and 
pnertr,  we  nackad  the  inmlmrt,  and  e<ntiined  to 
iUrt  uje  bay  for  mites.  I  had  no  eaaeeption  of 
anydung  lo  beantifnl  as  the  great  (beet  of  bine  wa- 
tv  men  in  the  freBbcem  of  a  gkmoui  ranriae,  with 
the  Trtiitr  nailrd  lateener  dimming  nlentl}'  along, 
and  icdecled,  a«  if  in  a  mirror,  on  the  anraffiM 
•orftce.  Here  waa  a  peaeeM  beantv  in  all  aroond, 
that  waa  a  poaitiTe  enchantment,  and  the  ridi  odoie 
of  the  erasM  and  the  verbena  filled  the  air  afanort 
to  a  aeaae  c^debciaiv  itim&ction.  Over  and  orer 
did  I  aaj  to  mytelf,  "Why  cannot  this  dehdoni 
dieam  be  prolonged  br  a  lifetime  ?  If  eziatence 
Mold  bat  perpetuate  inch  a  aoeae  »  thie,  let  me 
bavel  along  the  ahore  of  such  a  lea,  oret^mdoired 
by  the  citron  and  the  Tine, — I  aak  for  no  mwe." 
The  courier  or  condnctor  waa  my  only  companion, 
—  an  old  aoklier  of  the  fint  empire,  who  had 
fa^hC  on  the  Bereaina  and  in  Spain,  —  a  rough 
t4d  aabreor,  not  to  be  appeaaed,  by  my  beat  agm 


i  might 

one  or  two  of  ue  nation  that  were  not  cani ;  bnt 
ha  had  n't  met  them  himaelf,  nor  did  he  know  any 
one  who  had.  I  reliabed  hia  aarafrery,  and  aome- 
how  nerer  felt  in  the  itighteat  dc^iree  baffied  or 
amased  by  hia  nideneat  I  aaked  Lim  if  he  had 
heard  of  that  tinlneky  conntryman  of  mine  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  bngandi,  and  he  aaid 
that  he  had  beard  that  Stonpa  meant  to  Toaat  him 
alire,  for  that  Stoppa  did  n  t  like  tiie  Ei^liah,  —  a 
rather  ibvog  mode  of  eapreanng  a  aational  antipa- 
thy, bat  one,  on  the  whole,  he  <Ud  not  entirely  dis- 
af^irove  of. 

"  Stoppa,  however,"  aaid  I,  aaaoming  aa  a  fkct 
what  I  meant  for  a  qpeatioD,  —  "  Sto;^  ia  a  man 
of  hia  word.  If  ha  ottered  to  take  a  ranaom,  be  '11 
kaep  hia  promim  ?  " 

**  Hut  he  will,  if  the  monn-  ta  paid  dcFwn  in  mo- 
1.     Hell  take  nothing  elae.     Hell 


chin  gdd.  Hell  take  nothing  elae.  Hell  give 
up  the  man  ;  but  I'd  not  fancy  bein^  the  fellow  who 
brought  the  ranaom,  if  there  waa  a  light  piece  in  the 

"  He  'd  anrely  reapeot  the  meaaengar  who  eanried 
the  money  ?- 

"  Jnat  aa  much  aa  I  raapeet  that  old  nwre  who 
won't  eoaae  up  to  her  collar  "  i  and  he  Bmtobad  the 
wUp  aa  be  apdM  tnia  the  driver,  and  laid  a  heavy 
itA  mm  the  ahiggiah  beaaf  a  Imna.  >'  Looh  hem,'' 
aaid  he  to  me,  aa  we  parted  eonpooy  at  Oanllov 
"yonVa        '    '       "  " 


and  I  'd  rather  yon  did  n't  come  to  troable.  Don't 
yoa  get  any  farther  into  these  mountains  than  St. 
Andrea,  and  don't  atay  even  there  too  long.  Don't 
go  in  SCoppa's  wayj  for  if  you  have  money,  bell 
cat  yoiir  throat  for  it,  and  if  you  have  n't,  he  II 
ama^  your  akull  tftt  being  vilhout  it  111  be  oo' 
the  way  back  to  Naples  on  Saturday,  and  if  you  11 
take  a  friend'a  advice  you  'IJ  be  beaide  me." 

I  was  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  my  old  grum- 
bling companitm ;  butbiswordaof  warning  went  with 
me  m  the  long  evening's  drive  up  to  St.  Andrea,  a 
wild  mountain  road,  orer  which  I  jo^ed  ki  a  very 
nocomfortable  barrocuino. 

Was  I  reallv  rushing  into  such  peril  aa  be  de- 
scribed? And  if  ao,  why  so?  I  coijd  acucely 
affect  to  believe  that  any  motives  of  humanity  moved 
me;  —  stJUlem  any  aenae  of  peieonal  regard  or  at- 
tachment. I  had  never  known  — not  even  seen  — 
Mr.  St  John.  In  what  I  had  heard  of  him  there 
waa  nothing  that  interested  me.  It  ws»  true  that  I 
axpectad  lo  be  rewarded  for  my  servic«a ;  but  if 
there  was  actual  danger  in  what  I  was  about  to  dO| 
what  recompense  would  be  sufficient  ?  And  was  it 
likely  that  tbia  conaideration  would  weij^h  heavily 
on  the  minds  of  these  who  employed  me  ?  Then, 
again,  tbia  narrative,  or  report,  or  whatever  it  waa, 
how  was  I  to  find  the  material  for  it  ?  Was  it  to  be 
imagined  that  I  was  to  lamiliarize  myself  with  briff- 
and  life  by  litins  amongst  these  rascals,  so  as  to  be 
aUe  to  make  a  Blue  Book  about  them  7  Wh  it 
believed  that  I  could  go  to  them,  like  a  census  co^ 
miaaoner,  and  ask  their  names  and  ages,  bow  long 
Uiey  had  been  in  their  preaent  line  of  life,  and  how 
they  throve  on  it  ?  I  '11  not  harass  mj'self  more 
about  them,  thought  I  at  last.  I  '11  deacribe  my 
brigand  aa  I  find  him.  The  fellow  who  comee  t* 
meet  me  for  the  money  shall  be  the  data.  **  £x 
pede  Hercnlem  "  shall  serve  one  here,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  as  accurate  as  the  othen  who 
contribute  to  thia  sort  of  literature. 

I  arrived  at  St.  Andrea  as  the  Angelua  waa  luur- 


been  prettier  had  not  the  devoteea  been  ii 

with  ue  moat  rascally  coDDtenances  I  ever  beheld. 

Prom  St.  Andrea  to  Bocco  was  a  walk  of  aeven- 
teen  miles,  bnt  I  waa  not  sorry  to  exchange  the  wea- 
risome barroccino  I  bad  been  joltiug  in  for  the  laat 
aixhonra.for  my  feet,  and  after  alight  meal  of  bread 
and  oaions,  washed  down  with  a  very  muddy  imilA' 
tion  of  rineKar,  I  set  forth  with  a  guide  for  my  dea- 
tination.  There  waa  not  much  companionahip  in 
my  conductor,  who  apcAe  a  patoia  totally  aninteHi- 
gible  to  me,  and  who  could  only  comprehend  iy 
gigna.  Hia  own  pantomime,  however,  conveyed  to 
me  that  we  were  approaching  the  brigand  region, 
and  certain  significuit  gestures  about  his  throat  and 
heart  intimated  to  me  that  sudden  death  waa  no  nn- 
oaual  caanalty  in  theee  parts.  An  occasional  rude 
croaa  erected  on  the  roadside,  or  a  painted  meaao- 
rial  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  would  also  attest  some  by- 
gone diaaater,  at  the  aight  of  which  be  invariably 
knelt  and  nttered  a  prayer,  on  rising  from  which  M 
aeamed  to  me  each  time  but  half  decided  whethtr  , 
heVonld  accompany  me  farther. 

At  laat,  after  a  four  hours'  hard  walk,  we  gwned 
the  meat  of  a  moimbun  ridge,  from  which  the  da- 
Boent  seamed  neariy  predpitous,  and  here  my  cou- 


tdaeed 
hmum 


Of  the  faint  moonlight 

the  midat  of  which  a  stake  waa 

,    ^     ,     I  muttered  aome  words  in  a  reiT 

lone,  and  held  up  eight  fingen,  poaaibly  la  mb- 
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fty  tlut  cigbt  people  biwl  been  mnrdered  or  buried 
in  that  place.  Wbntever  the  ide^  one  thing  was 
certtun,  —  he  would  go  no  farther.  He  pointed  to 
the  xigf^  poth  I  vaa  to  follow,  and  BtreCcbed  out 
hU  hand  to  show  me,  as  I  supposed,  irhei«  Rocco 
laf,  and  then  unslin^ing  from  hii  ihoalder  the  light 
carpet-btK  he  had  hitherto  carried  for  me,  he  held 
out  hla  p^m  for  payment. 

1  resolutely  refueed,  however,  to  accept  hU  reai^- 
natioD,  and  ordered  him  by  a  gesture  to  reiuma  hii 
load  and  march  on,  but  the  fellow  shook  bis  head 
do^edly,  and  pointed  with  one  finger  to  the  open 
paun  of  the  other  band.  The  gesture  was  defiant 
and  insolent,  and  aa  we  were  man  to  man,  I  {lAt  it 
would  be  an  ignominy  to  subqiit  to  him,  ao  I  again 
showed  signs  of  refusal,  and  pointed  ta  the  baf[. 
At  tiuB  he  drew  a  long  thin-bladed  knife  from  his 
garter,  but  as  quicklyf  palled  out  a  ravolrer  from 
mj  breast-poi^ket.  Tha  fellow's  sharp  ear  caught 
the  click  of  the  lock,  and  with  a  spnng  he  darted 
over  the  low  parapet  and  disappeared.     I  never  saw 

A  cdd  sweat  broke  over  me  as  I  toi^  up  my  bnr- 
den  and  resumed  my  way.  There  was  but  one  path, 
so  that  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  road,  but  I  own 
that  I  began  that  descent  with  a  beart-sinkiar  and  a 
terror  that  I  have  no  words  to  convey.  l%at  the 
fellow  would  spring  out  upon  me  at  eome  tun  of  the 
way  seemed  bo  certain,  that  at  each  sharp  angle  I 
hafted  and  drew  breath  for  the  struggle  I  thonght 

IB  coming.     My  process  was  thus  miich  retarded. 


and 


d  my  fatifae  ereatly  increased.     The  day  broke 

last,  but  foand  me  still  plodding  on  in  a  dense 
]une-wood  which  clothed  the  lower  sides  of  the 
mountain.  In  addition  to  my  carpet-bag  I  had  the 
heavy  belt  in  which  the  gold  pieces  were  secured, 
and  the  weight  of  which  became  ^most  insupportable. 

What  inconceivable  fblly  bad  ever  involved  me  in 
such  an  adventure  ?  How  could  I  have  been  bo 
weak  as  to  accept  such  a  miaaion?  Here  was  I, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home,  alone 
on  foot  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain  tract,  the  chosen 
lesort  of  the  worst  assassins  of  Europe,  and,  as  if  to 
insure  tor  ruin,  with  a  large  sum  in  gold  on  my  per- 
•on.  What  could  tny  fnend  have  meant  by  pro- 
posing the  enterprise  to  me  ?  Did  he  imaffine  the 
mountAin-Tnths  of  the  Baailicata  were  like  Fall 
Uall  ?  or  did  be,  —  and  this  seemed  more  likely,  — 
did  he  deem  that  the  man  who  had  so  littie  to  live 
for  must  necessarily  care  less  for  life?  If  I  must 
enter  the  public  service,  thought  I,  at  the  peril  of 
my  neck,  better  to  turn  to  some  other  means  of  liv- 
ing. Then  I  grew  sardonic  and  malicious,  declaring 
to  myself  how  like  a  rich  man  it  was  to  offer  such  an 
employment  to  a  poor  man,  as  thoiuh,  when  exist- 
ence had  so  little  to  cbami,  one  could  not  hold  to  it 
with  any  eagerness.  The  people,  muttered  I,  who 
throw  these  things  to  us  so  contemptnonsly  are  care- 
ful enoueb  of  themselves.  You  never  mid  one  of 
them  ri&  his  life,  no,  nor  even  peril  his  healUi,  in 
any  enterprise. 

As  the  sun  ehone  out  and  lit  up  a  magnificent 
landscape  beneath  me,  where,  iu  the  mi£t  of  a 
wooded  plain,  a  bciiutifnl  lake  lay  stretched  out, 
dotted  over  with  little  islands,  I  grew  in  better  hu- 
mor with  myself  and  witJ)  the  world  at  large.  It 
was  certainly  very  lovdy.  The  snow-peaks  of  the 
Abruzri  could  be  seen  here  and  there  topping  the 
donds,  which  floated  lightly  up  from  the  low-lyii^ 
lands  of  the  valley.  Ofton  and  often  bad  I  wslked 
miles  and  miles  to  see  a  scene  not  fit  to  be  compared 
witkdiia.    Ifl  had  only  brought  my  cdns  with  me 


what  a  bit  of  landscape  I  mi|;fat  have  earned  away. 
The  pencil  could  do  notUng  where  so  much  de- 
pended on  tint  and  glow.  A  thin  line  of  blue  smoke 
rose  above  the  trees  near  the  lake,  and  this  I  gneaed 
to  proceed  from  the  village  erf'  Bocco  d'Anco.  1 
plucked  up  my  courage  at  the  sight,  and  aeain  Mt 
forth  weary  and  foot«ore  it  is  true,  but  in  a  cheerier, 
heartier  spirit  than  before. 

Four  hour^  waking,  occanonally  halting  for  a 
little  rest,  brought  me  to  Bocco,  a  village  of  about 
twenty  houses,  strangling  up  the  side  of  a  vine-dad 
hill,  the  crest  of  which  was  oceutued  by  a  church. 
The  population  were  all  seated  at  their  doors,  it  be- 
ing some  festa,  and  were,  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
about  as  ili-favored  a  set  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
In  the  aspect  of  the  men,  and  indeed  still  more  in 
that  of  t^e  women,  one  could  at  once  recc^jnise  Ibe 
place  as  a  brigand  resort  There  were,  in  the  midit 
of  all  the  ugns  of  squalor  and  poverty,  rich  scatfi 
and  costly  shawls  to  be  seen ;  while  some  of  the  very 
poorest  wore  gold  chains  round  their  necks,  and  car- 
ried handscHnely  ornamented  pistols  and  daggeis  at 
their  waist-bdta.  I  mav  as  well  mention  here,  not 
to  let  these  worthy  people  be  longer  under  a  aeverer 
aspersion  than  needful,  that  they  were  not  them- 
selves brigands,  bat  simpiv  the  friends  and  partisans 
of  the  eangs,  who  sold  tiieni  ^e  different  spoils  of 
which  £eyliad  divested  liie  travellers.  The  viib^ 
was  in  fact  little  else  than  the  receptacle  of  sto&i 
goods  until  opportunity  offered  to  sell  them  else- 
where- I  had  been  directed  to  pat  up  at  a  little  inn 
kept  by  an  ex-friar  who  went  by  tiie  name  of  Fr« 
Bartolo,  and  I  soon  fbnnd  the  place  a  very  pleasant 
contrast,  in  its  neatness  and  comfort,  to  the  dirt  and 
wretchedness  around  it  The  Frate,  too,  was  a  fine, 
jovial,  hearty-looking  fellow,  with  far  more  the  air 
of  a  Sussex  fanner  m  his  appearance  than  k  Cala- 
brian  peasant.  Be  set  me  at  ease  at  once  by  saying 
that  of  course  I  came  for  the  fishing,  and  added  that 
the  lake  was  in  prime  order  and  the  fish  |denty. 
This  was  said  with  such  palpable  roguery  lliat  I  taw 
it  was  meant  for  the  bystanders,  and  knew  at  once 
he  had  been  prepared  for  m^  arrival  and  expected 
me.     I  was,  however,  more  in  need  of  i«st  and  re- 


1  bad  never  slept  before.  Twice  or  thrice  I  had  a 
faint  consciousness  .that  attempts  weire  made  to 
awaken  me,  and  once  that  a  caudle  was  hdd  olosa 
to  my  eyes,  but  these  were  very  confused  and  indis- 
tinct sensatiMis,  and  my  stupor  soon  conquered 

"  That  '<  pKtW  well  fbr  a  nap  Just  nine  bom* 
of  it,"  said  uie  Frate,  as  he  jogged  my  shoulder  and 
insisted  on  arousing  me. 

'"I  was  BO  tired,"  said  1,  stretcfaing  myself,  and 
half  turning  to  the  wall  fi^  another  bont 

"  No,  no ;  you  must  n't  go  to  sleep  agun,"  said 
he,  bending  over  me.  "  m  's  come,"  and  be  made 
a  gesture  with  his  thumb  towards  an  adjoining  room. 
"  He 's  been  there  above  an  hour." 

"Hushl"  he  said,  cantionsly.  *'We  name  no 
names  here.  Get  up  and  Bee  him ;  he  never  likes 
loitering  down  in  these  places.  One  can't  be  sura 
of  everybody  in  this  world."  And  here  be  threw  ap 
his  eyes  and  seemed  for  a  moment  averwhelmed  at 
thought  of  human  frailty  and  corruption. 


dl. 


Very  impatiently,  sir.  He  wanted  to  aroose 
you  wh^  he  arrived,  and  be  has  been  twice  in  bsie 
to  aee  if  you  ware  reaDy  asleep." 

■      iiA.U 
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PAUL  GOSSLETTS  CONFESSION. 


SomMhii^  lika  a  thrill  ran  tliTODgb  me  to  tluuk 
tbU,  m  I  Ibj  (hen,  thia  brigand,  this  mmn  of  crimee 
and  tdoodahed  —  for  of  coune  he  waa  »uch  —  had 
■tood  by  my  bedaide,  and  bent  over  me.  The  Frste, 
haireTeri  Qreiog  me  to  activity,  lefi  me  no  time  for 
th«aa  reflection!,  and  I  aroae  quickly  and  followed 
him.  I  ma  euer  to  know  what  nuDoer  of  man  it 
o  whom  I  w(u  about  to  make  my  approach 
but  I  waa  hurried  along  a  paautf^  and  half  pushed 
1,  and  the  ^or  eloaed  behind  me,  before 


lb 


le  for  a  word. 


On  a  low  lettle-bed,  just  in  front  of  me,  aa  I 
lered,  a  man  lay  imc^ing  a  short  meenchanm,  whose 
inm  and  ge%  np,  bating  some  signs  of  wear  and  ill- 
fe,  woiud  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  imall  thea- 
His  tall  bat  was  wreathed  with  white 
frnm  the  midst  of  which  a  tidl  feather,  spray-like  and 
Eght,  itood  np  Btrusbt.  Hia  jacket  of  bright  green, 
thiovn  open  wide,  ^splaved  a  scarlet  waistcoat  per- 
lactiy  loaded  with  gold  braiding.  Leather  breeches, 
idiag  above  tiie  knee,  ahowed  the  great,  maaaive 

nb  tmeath  to  full  advantage ;  while  die  laced 
•tockine  that  came  np  to  the  c^f  served  on  one  aide 
M  beltfor  a  etiletto,  whose  handle  was  entirely  in- 
cnvted  with  prccionB  ttonea.  >*  You  are  a  good 
tkeper,  Signm-  Ingleaa,"  said  he,  in  a  pleasant,  rich- 
Jy^oned  vnce,  "  and  I  feel  torry  to  luve  diatarbed 
jroD."  Tbis  q>eecb  woe  delivered  with  all  the  ease 
nd  conrteay  of  a  mm  accinlomed  to  the  world. 
"  Yon  may  imagiDe,  however,  that  I  cannot  well 
delay  in  places  hke  this.  Rocco,  1  believe,  ia  very 
fiiendly  to  me,  bnt  where  there  are  three  hundred 
people  there  outy  easily  be  three  traitors." 

1  aNented,  and  added  ^lat  from  what  f  ra  Bartolo 
had  told  me,  neither  be  nor  his  had  much  to  tear  in 

"I  beliere  so,  too,"  added  he,  caressing  his  im- 
ease  mustache,  which  came  down,  far  below  his 
chin  on  either  side.  "  We  have  between  xm  Uie 
beat  boad  ef  all  true  iiiendship,  —  we  need  each 
other.  Yoa  have  biongbt  the  ransom  in  gold,  I 
'  me?" 

-Yb.; 

"I'dr 
alloy  than  y 
gees  into  tfai 

"If  I  had  only  known  —  " 

"  Never  mind.  It  is  too  late  ni^  to  think  of  it. 
Let  oi  conclude  the  matter,  for  I  wish  to  be  away 
by  daybreak." 

1  UD&slened  my  waist.belt,  and  opening  a  secret 

r'  ig,  poured  forth  a  mass  of  bright  sovereigns  on 
table. 
"I  have  such  perfect  reliance  in  ^nr  honor, 
dgnor,"  said  I,  "  that  I  make  no  conditions,  —  I  ask 
no  questions.  That  }wu  will  at  once  release  my 
couQtrymao,  I  do  not  doubt  for  an  inatanL" 
"Ue  is  already  at  liberty,"  said  he,  as  he  "" 
1  .^  p{[e  the  coin  in  httle  hea^  of  •— 


a  gold  of  the  English  mint,  too." 

,ber  have  our  own.     The  zeccbin  has-  less 


was  known  to  me.  I  knew  the  moment  ^u  came, 
the  hotel  yon  stopped  at,  the  visit  you  paid  to  your 
mimster,  the  two  hours  paamd  in  the  Bank,  your 
diparture  io  the  diligence ;  and  the  rascal  you 
er^aged  for  a  guide  came  strugjht  to  me  after  he 
kft  yon.  My  police,  signor  mio,  is  somewhat  better 
atganiEed  tluLtt  Count  Cavour's,"  said  he,  with  a 


laugh. 


D  of  the  Count's  name  reminded  me 
at  once  tn  sound  him  on  politics,  and  see  if  he,  and 
othen  tike  lum,  in  reality  '  '  ' 

pwtiniia  en  mther  ade. 


fe= 


"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  we  liked  the  old  dynasty 
better  than  the  present  people.  A  splendid  court 
and  a  brilliant  ca|ntal  attracted  strangers  from  all 
quarters  of  Eompe.  Strangers  visited  Capri,  Amalfi, 
PcEstom ;  they  went  here,  and  there,  and  eveir- 
where.  And  they  paid  for  their  pleasure*  like 
gentlemen.  The  officials,  too,  of  those  days  were 
men  with  bowels,  who  knew  every  one  must  live. 
What  have  we  now  V  Piedmonteee  dogs,  who  are 
not  Italians  i  who  apeak  no  known  tongue,  and 
who   have   no   other   worship   than   the  house  of 

"Mi|[ht  I  venture  to  ask,"  s^d  I,  obaegniouslj', 
"  how  IB  it  that  I  find  a  man  of  your  acquirements 
and  snch  ability  in  such  a  position  aa  this  i " 

"  Because  I  like  thia  life  better  than  that  of  an 
'  Impiegato '  with  five  hundred  ducats  a  year !    I'er- 


that,  are  you  yourself  so  rightly  fitted  in  life  —  I     i 
ask  at  random  —  that  you  feel  you  are  doing  the 
exact  thing  that  suits  you?     Can  you  aay,  aa  yon 
riae  of  a  morning,  *I  was  cut  out  for  this  kind  of 
existence,  —  I  am  exacUy  where  I  ought  to  be  ? ' " 

I  shook  my  head  in  n^ative,  and  for  some  seconds 
nothing  waa  sajd  on  either  side. 

"  The  score  ia  all  right,"  said  he,  at  last  "  Do 
you  know,"  —  here  he  gave  a  veij  pecuUar  smile ; 
indeed,  his  toco,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  bat  and  hia  bushy  beard,  actually 
assumed  an  expression  of  intense  drollery,  —  "do 
yon  know,  I  b^jin  to  think  we  have  maue  a  bad 
bargain  here!" 

"lIowso?"askedI. 

"  1  begin  to  suspect,"  said  he,  "  that  onr  prisoner 
was  worth  a  much  heavier  ransom,  and  that  his 
iriends  would  willingly  have  paid  fotir  times  this 
sum  for  hioi." 

"You  are  entirely  mistaken  there,"  sud  I.  "It 
is  the  astonishment  of  every  one  that  be  has  been 
ransomed  at  all.  He  is  a  good-for-nothing  spend- 
thrift fellow,  whom  moat  families  would  be  heartily 
glad  to  be  rid  of ;  and  so  fia  from  being  worth  B 
thousand  pounds,  I  believe  nine  out  of  ten  parents 
would  n't  have  paid  as  many  shillings  for  bim." 

"  We  all  liked  him,"  said  he.     "  We  found  him 

(ileasanC  company  ^  and  be  fell  into  all  onr  ways 
ike  one  of  ouraelvea." 

"  A  scamp  waa  aure  to  do  that  eauer  than  an 
honest  man,  said  I,  forgetting  in  my  eageraesa  how 
rude  my  speech  was, 

"  Perhapa  there  ia  tmth  in  what  you  say,  sir," 
said  ha,  haughtily.  "  Communities  tike  ours  scarcely 
invito  men  of  nnbleroiahed  morals,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  rotam  with  me," 

He  aioee  as  be  spoke,  and  swept  the  cmn  into  a 
bag  which  he  wore  at  his  aide.  Still,  thought  I,  he 
might  toil  me  something  more  about  these  brigands. 
Are  they  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  or  are  they 
mere  highwaymen  ?  Here  ia  a  man  fully  equal  to 
the  discusaion  of  auch  a  question.  Shall  I  ask  him 
to  decide  the  matter  ? 

"I  see,"  said  he,  laughing,  aa  I  propounded  my 
mystery.  "  Yoa  want  to  make  a  book  about  ua ; 
but  our  people  don't  understand  that  sort  of  curios-  i 
ity ;  they  distrust,  and  they  occasionally  resent  it. 
Stay  a  week  or  ten  days  where  you  are.  Fra 
Bartolo  will  feed  you  better  than  we  should,  and 
cram  yon  with  brigand  stories  better  atill.  You  11 
find  it  Gir  pleasantw,  and  your  readers  will  think  so 
too.  Addio";  and  he  touched  his  hat  in  a  half- 
haughty  way,  and  strolled  out     I  sat  down  for  an 


ETXRT  SATDBDAT. 
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There  was  do  doubt  of  it;  he  mm  a  verj  remark- 
able uuui ;  one  wbo,  in  happier  circomatancca,  might 
have  made  a  Sgnre  io  Lift,  and  achieTed  a  oon- 
■pJcuoDs  poaitiaD.  Who  was  he,  whence  came  he  ? 
The  Frate  conid  tell  me  all  theae  things.  A*  the 
nAber  said,  he  could  ciam  me  admrablj.  I 
amnged  at  onoe  to  itajr  a  week  tliere.  Ujr  week 
was  prolonged  to  a  tarUugiA,  and  I  was  well  into  the 
diird  week  ere  I  shook  Ua  great  hand  and  said 
goodbjf. 

During  all  tiaa  I  wrote,  I  maj  Bay,  from  monimg 
till  night  At  oa«  tjme  it  waa  my  Blna  Book ;  at 
another  I  took  a  ipell  at  itoriM  of  robber  lifa.  I 
mote  thort  poems,  —  songa  of  tlw  brigandi  Icalled 
them.  In  uot,  1  dialled  ap  mjr  highwajman  in  a 
More  of  waya,  and  found  liiiD  good  in  alL  The 
portmanteau  which  I  bad  broaght  out  Ml  of  nild  I 
now  carried  back  more  cloaely  packed  with  MS3. 
I  hnrried  to  England,  oolj  stoppiw  onoe  to  call  at 
the  Legation,  and  leant  tbat  Mr.  St  John  had  re- 
tnmed  to  hia  post,  and  was  then  hard  at  wotk  in  the 
Chancetlerie.  When  I  amTad  in  London  mj  r»- 
port  was  readj',  but  as  the  miDiitr;  had  faUen  tlie 
week  before,  I  was  obliged  to  rewrite  it  eveiy  word. 
Lord  Muddlemore  had  succeeded  mr  patron.  Lord 
Scatterdale,  and  ai  be  waa  a  strong  Tory,  the  brig- 
andi most  be  Boorbom  for  hint;  and  ther  were  ao. 
I  had  tired  anongat  them  for  montfaa,  and  had  eaten 
of  th«r  raw  lamb  and  dnmk  oC  their  fiery  wine, 
and  pledged  toasts  to  the  health  of  Franceeco,  and 
"Morte'^to  everybody  else.  What  splendid  fellows 
I  made  them  I  Every  chief  was  a  I^  Hoehejaque- 
liu,  and  as  for  the  little  bit  of  robbery  they  did  now 
and  theo,  it  waa  only  to  pay  for  masses  &»  their 
souls  when  they  wen  shot  ciy  the  Beratwlieri.  My 
Blue  Book  wai  printed,  quoted  by  the  'nmea,  cited 
in  the  House ;  Iwaa  called  "  the  uttnpid  and  intd- 
li^nt  wilneea"  by  Disraeli  i  and  I  was  the  rage. 
Dunen  fell  in  showers  over  me,  and  invitations  to 
Conntry-hoiiMe  came  by  every  post.  Almcat  worn 
It  by  these  flatt«riai,  1  waa  resolving 


unes,  the  great  st 


to  a  coun^  gathering  wb«ie  Mr.  St  John  was  to  be 
of  the  pai^.  I  had  never  met  him,  and,  indeed, 
rather  irritated  at  tbe  ingratitnda  ha  had  dia- 
^e  acknowli^mng,  even  by  a  few 
ice  I  bad  renderad  him.  Still,  I 
t  man  wboae  fignre  ocaufMed  so 
important  a  place  in  my  life's  tableau. 

I  went;  biit  St.  John  had  not  arrived;  he  wae 
detained  by  impcotant  afiura  in  town,  and  feared 
he  should  not  be  aUe  to  keep  hit  promise.  For 
mvself,  perhaps,  it  was  all  the  better.  I  had  tbe 
whole  neld  my  own,  and  disconiBed  brigandage 
without  tlte  fear  of  a  contradiction. 

A  fhvorite  repreaentation  with  me  was  my  fint 
night  at  Rocco-  I  wed  to  give  it  with  considemble 
Boocess.  I  described  the  village  and  the  Frate,  and 
then  went  on  to  my  first  light  erf"  the  renowned  chief 
himself;  for,  of  course,  I  never  hesitated  to  call  in 
Stoppa,  any  more  than  to  impart  to  hia  ccHivetEa' 
tion  a  mncb  higher  and  wider  reach  than  it  actually 
had  any  claim  to. 

My  "Btoppa"  wai  pronounced  admirahle.  I 
lounged,  amoked,  gsaticulated,  and  declaimed  him 
to  p^ec^on.  I  mlde  him  aomething  between  Wil- 
liam Tell  and  the  CoraicaD  brodien,  and  nervooa 
psople  would  n't  have  seen  him,  I  ween,  liw  worida. 

On  the  oocadon  that  I  speak  of,  the  company 
vaa  a  Ui^  one,  and  I  outdid  myself  in  my  paina  to 


Bueeaed.  I  even  brought  down  with  me  the  ideoti- 
c^  portmanteau,  and  actnalljr  app«ai«d  in  ths  veri- 
table hat  and  ooat  of  the  original  adventure. 

My  audience  was  an  excellent  one ;  they  laughed 
whera  I  waa  dr^,  and  positively  shrieked  where  I 
beeame  pathetic.  I  haa  sent  roond  little  walep- 
colon  of  the  scenery,  and  was  now  proceeding  to  de- 
scribe the  inn  of  the  Frate,  and  my  fint  arrival  there. 

■*  I  wilt  not  affect  to  declare,"  said  I,  "  that  it  waa 
altogether  without  some  sense  of  anxiety  —  I  might 
even  say  fear  —  that  I  approached  the  roo^  where 
tUs  man  of  crime  and  bloodshed  awaited  sae. 
Stoppa  1  a  name  that  hnoght  terror  wbersver  it 
was  tittered,  the  word  that  called  the  aoldiera  to 
arms  Irom  tbe  bivouac,  and  silenced  the  babe  aa  it 
sobbed  on  its  mother's  breast  I  entered  the  room, 
however,  boldly,  and  advaneii^  to  the  bed  when 
he  lay,  swd,  in  a  careleM  tone, '  CajMtono,'  —  Aey 
like  the  title;  —  'eapitano,  how  wiea  it?"* 

Just  as  I  uttered  tbe  words  a  nesvy  hand  fidi  on 
shonlderl    1  turned,  and  there — there  at  my 


—stood  Stoppa  ti 


r,  drened  ezaetly  a 


Whether  it  was  the  terriUe  look  of  the  fellaw,  or 
some  imknown  sense  of  fbar,  that  hia  ptesenoe  re- 
vived, or  whether  it  was  a  terror  lest  my  aenaea 
were  deceiving  me,  and  that  a  wandering  bimn 
alone  had  conjursd  up  the  image,  I  cannot  aay ;  but 
1  fainted,  and  waa  carried  senseless  and  unconaeioiN 
to  my  room.  A  doctor  waa  sent  fbr,  and  said  sosK- 
thing  about "  meoingitis."  "  I  had  overworked  my 
brain,  oveivtrained  my  faculties,  and  so  forth  ; 
with  rest  and  repose,  however,  1  ^ould  get  over 
the  attack.  1  had  a  sharp  attack,  but,  in  about  a 
week,  was  able  to  get  up  again.  As  all  were  en- 
joiaed  to  avoid  strictly  any  reference  to  the  topie 
which  it  wse  believed  had  led  to  my  leinre,  and  as 
I  myself  did  not  venture  to  iipprtMcli  it,  daya  pamod 
over  with  me  in  a  halfdreamy  atate,  my  mind  con- 
tinually dwelling  on  the  late  incident,  and  atrivii^ 
to  find  out  some  explanation  of  it 

"  Mr.  St  John,  sir,  wishes  to  pay  jau  a  vtsit," 
eaid  the  servant  one  morning,  aa  I  luul  just  finished 
my  breakfast;  and  as  the  man  retirad  St  John 
entered  the  room. 

"I  am  sorry  I  gave  you  such  a  start  tbe  othar 
eveninz,"  he  began  ;  but  1  could  not  anffer  him  to 
proceed ;  for,  clutching  him  by  the  arm,  I  cried  out, 
>'  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  tnfle  with  a  brain  so  dis- 
tracted as  mine,  but  tell  me  at  once,  are  you  —  ' 

''  Of  course  I  am,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  Yob  don't 
fancy,  do  yoa,  that  you  are  the  only  man  with  a  gift 
for  humbug  V  " 

"  *-■ '  -^  —  to  yon  I  paid  the  lansmn?"  gasped 


"And  it 


"  Who  had  «  better  right  to  it  old  fellow  ?  Tell 
ne  that  ?"  said  he  as  M  drew  forth  a  cigar  and 
lighted  it  "  You  see,  the  matter  waa  thus ;  I  had 
lost  very  heavily  at  'Baccarat'  at  the  club;  and 
baring  already  oveidr^wn  my  allowance,  I  wsa 
sorely  put  to.  Hy  chief  had  no  great  affection  for 
me,  and  had  intimated  to  the  Danker  that  if  I 
wanted  an  advance,  it  would  be  as  well  to  refuse  me. 
In  a  word,  I  fbond  eveir  earth  Bt«pped,  and  was 
driven  to  m^  wits'  end.  I  tboneht  I  'd  turn  brigand, 
—  indeed,  if  the  occasion  had  offered,  perhaps  J 
should,  —  and  then  I  thongbt  I  'd  get  myself  cap- 
tured by  the  brigands.  No  man  could  complain  of 
a  fellow  bung  a  defaulter  if  be  had  been  carried  off 
by  robbers.  With  this  intention  I  set  out  for  Ba»- 
CO,  which  had  got  tbe  reputation  of  beii%  a  ^Mt  in 
&vor  with  these  gentry ;  but  to  my  asipiise,  om  ar- 
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nring  Uwre,  I  diacorered  Roeoo  wm  oot  of  fahton. 
Na  br^nd  h»A  pMnmized  Um  pUm  fin-  die  lut 
Uinw  jrajt  or  aure,  and  tlie  Unduird  of  the  Wbite 
Fox  told  me  thftt  tbe  Titlue  wm  going  brt  to  il»- 
eaf.  Tbe  BMibeate,  in  met,  ww  no  longer  '  the 
■ode ' ;  and  ererr  bHgaod,  who  had  anj'  seiue  of 
digoity  had  betaken  bitmelf  to  tbe  mountwna  below 
Atn.  Fra  Bartolo'i  accoant  of  ScotipB  was  not  m 
eaeannging  diat  I  cn«d  to  foUow  him  there.  He 
bad  taken  a  fancy  of  bte  fbr  sentfing  Ute  noMi  as 
well  M  d>e  ear*  of  tlM  captirei  to  their  fnendi  at 
Nafrica,  and  I  Arank  from  eontribnt'mg  my  share  to 
tbia  intcreMingcoUeetJon ;  and  H  waa  Aen  it  occnrred 
to  roe  to  pretend  I  bad  be«B  captured,  and  arrange 
the  tarma  of  my  own  nmaoni.  Fra  Etaitolo  helped 
me  Ihimighoiit,  —  provided  my  ccMame,  wrote  my 
letten,  and,  in  a  word,  conducted  the  wbols  negotia- 
tiaa  like  one  tfaoronghly  acquainted  with  all  tSe  de- 
laib.  I  intended  to  hare  confided  everything  to 
yon  ao  soon  aa  I  aecured  the  money,  bot  I  aaw  yon 
■o  bent  on  being  the  hero  of  a  great  adventure,  and 
aafoUoflhatbUnd  Blae  Bo&  yita  bad  coaae  to 
writD,  that  I  jblt  it  would  b«  a  ain  t«  disenchant 
ron.  There  'a  the  -whole  atory :  iau\  if  you  onlv 
ka^  my  secret,  1 II  keep  yonn.  I  'm  off  this  week 
to  Kio  aa  ucond  Secretaiy,  so  that,  at  all  cventa, 
wmt  tilll  aail." 

"  YoQ  may  tmst  my  pmdence  for  a  longer  tenn 
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id  I. 


snapect  ao,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  They 
,  r  clever  report  on  toieandage  in  to  pjet 
yoK  a  good  berth,  and  I  don't  think  you  11  spoil 
yoor  wnwioement  by  an  indiscreet  disclosure." 

We  Darted  with  a  hearty  Aake  haadti,  and  I  nev- 
«T  met  nim  till  ten  yean  ^Iter.  How  that  meeting 
came  about,  and  WDy  J  now  reveid  thia  incident,  I 
n»ij  idate  at  another  time. 


PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ  IN  BRAZIL.  ■ 

BT  S.  BCCnCEB. 
Bbtobi!  thii  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader,  Menm. 
Ticknor  and  Fielda,  of  Boston,  will  have  published 
a  "  Joorney  in  Braul,"  br  Professor  and  Mm.  Louk 
^■flsiz,  ^-  an  illuatjuteil  book  of  over  500  Hvo  pag*f. 
We  have  been  £>vored  with  advance  slicetn,  from 
which  we  we  enabled  to  give  the  following  prelina- 

Ttie  narTAtive  ii  interwoven  witb  aome  of  the 
taon  general  reaaha  of  Profeaaor  A^aaaii's  acientiiic 
obaervstions,  especi^^r  his  inqniriea  into  the  di»- 
ttibution  of  the  fishes  in  the  greateat  hydrographio 
basn  in  the  worid,  and  the  proof  of  the  former 
exiateace  of  glaeiert  tiitoughont  ita  extent.  The 
vegetation  of  the  tropica,  seen  by  Professor  Agaadz 
litNB  ■  palnontokwind  pinnt  of  view,  ia  drawn  in 
^■arming  pietarea  by  Mra.  Agaaaix'a  pen. 

The  fint  chapter  embraces  the  journey  from  New 
Tork  to  Kio.  Mr.  Agasaiz'a  instractiona  to  his  corps 
of  aaDttanla,  given  in  a  aeriea  at  lectarea  on  afaip- 
boBrd,  exhibit  the  ayatematic  plaa  apon  which  the 
scientific  mrvey  was  conducted. 

Snbaeqtient  ehapten  fi^w  the  eonnw  of  the  party 
akmg  the  coast  to  tbe  Amazons,  in  tbe  aseent  of  the 
river  to  Tabatinga  on  tbe  Peruvian  frontier,  induil- 
iag  short  residences  at  Hanaos,  Manbes,  and  Teflt:. 
At  Tefft,  frequent  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  Batea, 
■•  genhor  Henrico,"  whose  narrative  Hra.  Agaasiz 
"'■"'■  NeaHy  six  months  were 


Bubjecta  are  added  by  Hr.  Agaviz.  Compariaons 
are  drawn  between  the  Indian  and  Ne^,  —  a  sub- 
ject which  ia  occarionally  dtacuased  m  the  text. 
Mr.  Agassiz  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  relv 
tton  of  human  racea  to  eadh  other  ia  the  same  in 
kind  aa  that  which  speoes  bear  to  each  otber,  and 
that  hybrids  of  the  human  races  are  idwaya  a  mix- 
ture M  two  ]Himitive  tvpm,  and  never,  as  antMix 
domesticated  animals,  the  simple  reprodnetioo  M 
the  characters  of  one  progenitor  alone. 

He  itinerary  of  the  anistants  is  also  traced  in  an 
appendix.  Tbeae  gentlemen  explored  most  of  the 
country  between  Rio  and  Bahia,  from  the  oOMt 
range  of  mountains  to  the  sea ;  the  whole  covM  of 
the  rivers  San  Frandseo,  Paranahyba,  and  Tocan- 
tina,  beaidea  making  riiorter  excnwma  up  Uie  afflu- 
ents of  the  Amazom. 

Tbe  principal  scientifie  topics  diM^uned  in  tbe ImkA:, 
Mlate  to  the  distribnlion  of  die  Amazonian  flihee, 
the  discovery  of  immense  deponta,  believed  to  be 
drift,  and  the  phnical  history  of  the  Great  River. 

Mr.  Agaanz  bdievea  that  sevend  well-character- 
ized icbtbyolt^al  &ans  can  be  diatingiiiriied  in 
the  Amazons.  "  Tbe  apeeiea,"  he  says,  "  inhabiting 
the  river  of  Para,  fhim  tbe  border  of  tbe  aea  to  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  Toeandna,  differ  from  thcae  which  are 
met  in  tbe  netwt^  of  anaatouoms  wlueh  nnito  the 
river  of  Para  with  die  Anazorn  proper.  Tbe  ape- 
eiea of  the  Amazons  below  the  Xingn  differ  from 
those  which  occur  higher  up ;  tiioee  of  the  lower 
oonnMi  of  the  Xingu  differ  mm  those  of  tbe  lower 
course  of  tbe  TapaJDs.  Those  of  the  nnmeroua  iga- 
rap^  and  lakes  of  Manha^  differ  as  much  fhim 
Ihoae  of  the  prindpal  course  of  the  Great  River 
and  of  ila  great  amotrnta."  Even  iborea,  which, 
from  a  guogmphical  point  of  view,  must  be  con- 
Hidcred  as  oppo«ite  banks  of  the  aame  atream, 
were  found  to  bo  the  abodes  each  of  an  easentiallj 
different  ichthyolt^cal  population.  A  fbw  fish, 
such  as  the  E^rarucu,  were  found  fbroughent  the 
whole  extent  of  the  river,  although  their  nigratione 
were  evidendy  limited  to  movement*  from  shallow 
to  deeper  waters,  and  back  again  to  shoak. 

Even  bearing  in  mind  the  large  nnmber  of  dis- 
tinct fanna,  we  are  astoonded  to  hear  of  the  inutei' 
tnde  of  species  inhalnting  the  river :  at  the  cIoho  of 
hia  exploratioaa,  ProfeMor  Agaaaiz  writes  to  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  "  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
farmliarize  myaelf  with  tbe  idea  that  tlie  Amamoa 
nourisbef  neariy  twice  aa  many  speciea  na  tbe  Med- 
iterranean, and  a  more  eoomderable  onmber  than 
tbe  Atlantic,  taken  from  one  pole  to  the  other." 
And  again,  "  All  the  riven  of  Eure^  united,  from 
tin  T^oa  to  tbe  Volga,  do  not  furtiish  one  hundred 
and  fifty  speciea  of  freeh-wMer  fiahe* ;  and  yet,  in  » 
little  lake  near  Manaos,  c^led  Lago  Hyanuary,  tbe 
surface  of  which  coveie  hardly  four  or  five  hundred 
square  vardsj  we  have  discovered  more  than  two 


the  total  number  as  not  less  than  ei^teen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  speeiea.  Hia  artist  made  eight 
hundred  drawings  of  fish.        * 

Professor  Agusiz's  attention  was  early  arrested 
by  a  very  peculiar  format'on  near  Rio,  which  he  at 
once  suspected  to  be  drift;  it  was  not  long  before 
be  found,  at  Ttjuca,  "  a  di^'^-hill  with  inonmerable 
etratic  bouMoni.  as  cbararteriatic  as  any  he  had 
seen  in  New  England."  Tbe  sandy  clay  of  the 
ridnity  which  rested  immediefely  npon  the  par- 
dally  stratified  metamor^ie  rock  frrcjusntly  con- 
tained tboM  bonldeTs.    The  exteu' 
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tion  of  Uie  rock,  whicfa  often  madu  it  very  difficult 
to  detenniue  die  line  of  demucstion  between  tiw 
rock*  and  the  drift,  had,  of  coime,  oblitentad  every 
trace  of  rock-polishing  or.  gnwviiiK  which  might 
once  hkve  been  present ;  ;et,  even  where  the  diun- 
tegratioa  was  extensive,  it  had  not  destroyed  the 
undulating  lioea  of  the  rochfi  motUonnh  upon  which 
the  driit  rented.  Aided  by  frequent  examinations 
of  the  geology  in  the  vicinity  ol  Kio,  Mr.  Aga«iz 
and  his  aniatants  were  able  to  trace  the  same  foi^ 
matiiHi  thryughout  every  part  of  Braail  which  they 
explored.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
rock,  they  always  found  at  the  snrface  the  same 
bcnu^enwas  clayey  roddish  paste  c<»iUimiig  quartz 

Ebhlet.  In  the  Amazons  valley,  however,  the  re- 
ions  of  this  sandy  clay  to  the  underlying  deposit! 
were  of  a  different  nature,  and  have  furnished  the 
baus  of  a  remarkable  hypotheaia  preaentod  prettj' 
fuUf  in  this  work.  Throughout  t&e  valley,  three 
diatinct  depoutt  occur :  — 

1st  Finely  laminated  clays,  resting  upon  a  well- 
stratiSed  sandstone,  and  overtopped  by  a  crust  al- 
most resembling  a  ferruginous  quartzile. 

2d.  A  crOEB^tratifieiC  highly  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, with  occasional  quartz  pebbles. 

3d.  The  ochraceous,  UDStratified  sandy  clay  al- 
ready mentioned,  spreading  over  the  undulating 
Burtace  of  the  sandstone,  mA  filling  all  its  depreo- 
sions  and  cracks- 

Wa  are  not  toU  the  extent  «f  the  first  serice  of 
beds ;  the  second  sometimes  attuns  a  thickness  of 
more  than  800  feet,  and  die  third  ordinarily  v 
from  20  to  fiO  jeet 

Jiotwithstaading  the  thicknea  of  these  deposits, 
their  compact  structure,  and  the  fact  that  the  first 
sod  second  are  conformaUe  to  each  other,  while  the 
third  lies  unconfonnably  above  them,  Mr.  Agassiz 
believes  that  they  cdl  belong  tothe  glacial  epoch. 
He  attributes  their  position  and  vari^o  character 
to  tbe  conditions  onder  which  they  were  deposited, 
and  the  hardness  and  compactness  of  many  in  the 
series,  to  the  heat  of  a  topical  sun.  This  conviction 
is  founded  On  the  correspandence  of  their  material* 
to  those  accumulated  iu  glacier  bottocns ;  on  tbe  re- 
semblance of  the  uppermost  layer  to  the  Rio  drift 
(the  glacial  origin  of  the  latter  he  believes  to  be 
uoquestiouable)  and  on  his  views  of  the  physical 
history  of  tbe  valley  in  general  These  require  the 
exfthmation  of  two  phenomena .-  the  filtine  of  the 
basin  of  the  Amazons  with  clays  and  sandstone  to 
the  height  of  more  than  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  no  seaward  barrier  of  rock ;  and  the  subse- 
quent denudation  of  the  country  to  its  present  level. 
Mr.  AgasHz  thought  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  was 
an  imtnettse  cretaceous  basin  filled  with  recent  de- 
posits, and  that  the  history  of  its  formation  was 
briefly  this:  — 

1st.  The  filling  of  the  whole  valley  with  a  glacier, 
which  extended  from  the  high  lands  of  Gitiana  to 
thoaeof  central  Brazil.  2d.  The  formation  (^  a  vast 
terminal  moraine,  which,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
g^ier,  shut  oat  the  sea  ana  eventually  left  an  im- 
mense fresh-water  lalA.  3d.  The  partial  melting 
of  the  glacier,  during  which  time  the  lower  stratified 
layers  were  deposit,  the  coarse  materials  falling 
to  the  bottom.  4th.  The  disintegration  of  the 
whole  body  of  ice,  at  which  period  more  or  leas 
Hignlar  bads  of  sand  were  deposited  to  the  depth  of 
800  feet  fith.  Tbe  breaking  through  of  the  mo- 
rainal  barrier  and  the  extensive  denudation  of  the 
whole  counb7 ;  which  was  foUowed  by,  €th,  a 
period  of  quiet  accumulation  of  ochracaon  sandy 


clay  with  boulders  braught  by  floating  ice  at  the 
close  of  the  ice  period.  7th.  A  second  drainage, 
caused  by  the  total  destmction  of  the  seaward  mf- 
rier  and  a  reduction  of  the  waten  to  their  present 
level  Sth.  The  gradual  encroachment  of  tiie  sea 
upon  the  river-bed,  destroying  all  traces  of  a  delta, 
and  causing  the  ftvmer  affluents  near  its  mouth  to 
flow  into  the  sea. 

This  volume,  from  portions  of  which  we  have 
given  this  brief  prelinunat^  notice,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Mrs.  Agassiz's  diary,  written  frcon  day  to 
day,  in  the  hope  that  "  some  use  might  be  made  of 
tbe  thread  of  the  narrative  in  knitting  together  the 
scientific  reports  of  the  journey."  The  work  is  ap- 
propriately inscribed  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  who, 
with  unusual  munificence,  bore  the  entire  ex.pense 
of  six  regular  assistaats. 

Mr.  Vogeli,  Frofeuor  in  the  Military  Institute  at 
Rio,  and  sent  to  Boston  hy  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
i*  translating  the  work  iuto  Fortuguese  and  French. 
It  will  appear  at  an  early  day  in  Bio  and  Faris. 


THE  VILLAGE  CUBfc. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  existed  —  in  fact, 
we  are  not  certam  if  there  does  not  still  exist  —  in 
the  Rue  Bourbon- Villeneure,  in  Faris,  a  small  restau- 
rant known  as  that  of  Pfere  Godot  The  house  was 
one  of  those  culinary  establishments  which  are  utter- 
ly unknown  to  that  large  class  of  Farisians  whose 
well-fiimished  purses  permits  them  to  partake  daily 
of  a  comfortable  breakfast  and  dinner.  To  breakfiut 
or  dine  at  Fere  Godot's,  it  was  not  essential  to  pes- 
BOSS  five  francs,  nor  eveu  twenty-two  sous,  tbe  cost  of 
a  repast  at  Eamcau's,  or  at  the  still  more  celebrated 
Flicotteaux's  in  tbe  Quartier  Latin. 

At  the  loyal  sign  of  Ghtgne-Fetit  the  habitues 
dined  ii  la  carte,  oidcring  a  portion,  or  half  a  por- 
tion, according  to  their  means :  and  thus  clerk, 
ahclp-boy,  or  gnsette,  could  obtain  a  meal  —  such  ss 
it  was  —  for  from  t«n  to  fifteen  son*.  The  said  hab- 
itues did  not  trouble  themselves  with  inquiries  as  to 
the  mysteries  of  tbe  dishes,  la  oil  groat  cities  there 
are  those  who  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  what  they  can  get  for  their  money.  If  they 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  they  would  be  told  in  the 
most  aflable  manner  posrible  that  they  could  probi- 
ably  obtain  what  they  wanted  at  the  Cafd  de  Farts  or 
the  Cafd  Anglais,  —  an  explanation  which  would,  as 
fiably  it  did,  excite  the  merriment  of  those  syco- 
ts  who  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  every  public 
establishment 

was  in  the  month  of  September,  1835.  Six 
o'clock  — the  hour  when  all  Paris  sits  down  to  din- 
ner—  had  just  struck.  There  were,  however,  only 
some  five  or  six  persons  in  Pcre  Godot's  when  Hor- 
walked  in.  Horace  was  a  youns  man,  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-two  years  of  age,  t^,  thi'n,  and  of 
gentlemanly  appearance.  Uis  dress  was  perfectly 
simple,  and  yet  attested  that  the  wearer  was  well  to 
do,  from  the  very  fact  of  tbe  absence  of  all  ostentation. 

It  was  evidently  his  first  visit  paid  to  Ptre  Godot's, 
for  he  looked  around,  scanning  each  separate  party, 
manifesting  at  tbe  same  time  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  disappointment  at  not  finding  some  one  there 
whom  he  expected.  But  bis  oycs  were  attracted  in 
the  course  of  his  scrutiny  by  the  sight  of  an  old  curd 
sitting  at  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Iha 
hair  of  the  aged  minister  of  religion  was  perfectly 
white,  but  his  countenance  was  so  expressive  ^ 
goodness  and  unglo-heartedneis  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  at  oa^  an  interest  in  his  parson. 
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Horace  coald  not  renit  tbe  attracUoo,  ud,  ap- 
proaching, he  saluled  the  old  msa  in  the  mwt  re- 
spectful m«naei :  — 

"  Would  it  be  disagreeable,  sir,"  hs  said,  "  that  I 
■hooM  take  a  nat  at  jour  taUe  ?  " 

"  Disaereeabte  t  bj  no  toeaiu,  sir,"  replied  the 
worthy  old  curf :  "  quite  the  contrary." 

And  at  the  foans  niaa  took  a  seat  oppoMte  to 
him,  the  old  man  iDuled  with  tatiBTactioo. 

"  What  will  monueur  have  ?  "  ioterruptod  Aaaa- 
taM,a  precocious  ear^oD  oTGiDrteen  jreareof  a^, — 
**  a  potago,  or  hal/a  pobue  ?  " 

"\Vh^  you  like,"  uid  Horace,  annoyed  at  the 
intemiptwn. 

**  A  whole  potage,  then,  lor  mondenr.  Does  mon- 


Uorace  elanced  to  see  if  the  pneat  was  prOTided. 
Hta  bottle  nad  KBTcet/  been  touched. 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  boy,  no  wine,"  replied  Hor- 

Hie  cnr^  in  his  turn,  looked  up  inquiringly  at  his 
new  frieniL  Horace  was  quietly  unfolding  his  nap- 
kin. Anaatase  soon  reappeared,  bearing  in  triumph 
a  julienne,  in  which  potatoes  tyrannized  over  aU 
other  vegetables.  In  a  few  minutes  Horace  bad  dis- 
posed of  his  julienne,  just  as  the  cnrri  had  finished 
with  a  kind  of  bee&teak  which  had  abused  his  pa- 
tience grievously. 

"■  You  live  in  Paris  ?  "  observed  the  Utter,  by  way 
cf  breaking  tbe  ice. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Ah  I  a  splendid  city,  air,  —  snperfa  I  It  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  visited  tbe  capital, 
,^,  and  wben  I  return  to  my  little  village  in  Normandy, 
°l^  I  shall  carry  with  me,  I  anure  you,  many  pleasant 
"^a    TCffliniscenceii.     But  what  are  you  doing?" 

Aa  Horace  was  listening  to  the  pnest,  he  had 
poured  out  half  a  tumbler  of  water. 

"  It  ia  not  good  at  your  age  to  drink  water,"  con- 
tinned  the  cur^,  "  and  if  you  would  oblige  me  -^  " 
The  old  man  blushed  slightly,  and  his  hand  failed  in 
steadiness  aa  he  lifted  up  his  bottle.  "  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  drink  all  this  myself,"  he  said.  And  be- 
Ibie  Horace  could  reply  he  had  filled  up  his  tum- 
bkir  with  wine. 

It  was  Horace's  turn  to  blnah  now. 
Yon  are  really  too  good,  sir,  and  I  do  not  know 
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ight- 


"^£1"  sud  the  onrd.  "twudnll  at  UUe  by 
'--ju  myself;  you  came  to  keep  me  company,  and  I  must 
jnl<*^  do  what  I  can  on  my  side  to  reciprocate  your  con- 
jtigf*  T  (lesccnsion.  Besides,  in  Normandy,  we  don't  drink 
'  much  wine,  andyou  do  me  a  service  in  belping  me 
iher,  '^j  tQ  drink  this.  Had  you  not  come,  I  might,  perhaps, 
sO^hsTO  committed  an  ezcMs,  —  I  might  have  com- 
trti'^mitted  a  sin!" 

odo''*')  Horace  smiled  kindly,  as  Anastasc  brought  a  fric- 
^O^'asaec  of  chicken.  A  iricasMe  of  chicken,  at  six 
1^1^''''^  sous,  Horace  thought  could  not  come  under  tjia 
1^  **  .category  of  sinfol  gourmandizing.  Tbe  friends  —  for 
^a'^'^tlbey  were  firiends  by  sympathy  already,  as  if, '- 
.ga(ll'*ld«ed,  tbey  had  known  one  another  for  years  —  c 
^Mf'jYereed  Mthey  '- 
^«n      "" 


e  another  for  years  - 

>  you  c<»ne  Irom, 


»  What  part  of  Normandy 
^^^tfctber  ?  "  inquired  Horace. 

^  g0-  **  From  the  department  of  the  Eure.  I  am  min- 
^«0(^rter  of  Fleary  tur  TAodelle,  fbnr  leagues  from 
'^^^^^delys.     Do  you  know  the  country  7  " 

f  .^-*'  '■  Flenry  is  but  a  poor  vill^e  —  too  poco',  alas  I  — 
B^rt^jcnd  I  had  hoped,  m  coming  to  Paris—  But  the 
'''u ''rare*  of  *  poor  village  curd  cannot  interest  yon." 

tf''-, 


**  Why  so  ?     Are  ther  not  aa  mnoh  wt^hy  of 
rmpathv  as  the  cares  of  a  poor  artist  of  Paris  (" 
Ine  old  man  looked  at  Ae  younger  with  an  ex' 

And  what  is  your 

"  Good !  My  name  is  Blondeau.  You  are  right, 
my  dear  Horace.  I  will  relate  to  yon  my  grtev- 
ances,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  yonrs.  Who 
knows,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  our  mjitoal  confi- 
dences, perchance  Heaven  may  suggest  some  good 
counsel." 

"Yea,  yw,"  exclaimed  Horace,  Aaking  the  old 
man's  hand.  "Who  knows  but  that  some  sw«et 
pleasure  may  arise  from  the  confidence  we  repose  in 
one  another?" 

"  And  now,  my  child,  1  will  tell  yon  my  history  in 
two  words,"  s^d  tbe  coi^. 

Horace  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  contem- 
plating &e  featur««  of  the  okl  man,  animated  by  an 
angelic  expression. 

■'  You  must  know,  then,  my  young  Iriend,  that  1 
came  to  Paris  in  gladness  of  heart  to  inherit  B  small 
legacy,  —  two  thousand  francs.  Yon  see,  it  was  not 
much,  and  if  1  return  sorrowfully  to  my  villace  it  is 
;h  mv  finceis, 


committing  a  bad  acUon  it  was  Heaven  he  was 
robbing  rathM'  than  a  humble  pastor,  for  he  wu  well 
aware  that  tbe  money  was  destined  for  the  service 
ofGod." 

A  tear  nxHstened  the  eye  of  the  Tenenble  priest. 

"  But,"  swd  Horace,  "  yon  bave,  at  least,  exposed 
the  villany  of  the'man  ?  " 

The  curd  shook  bis  head. 

"  It  would  have  been  irf  no  use.  lite  man  has 
gone  away ;  and  even  if  found,  it  i*  not  likely  that 
the  money  would  be  recovered.  Bewdes,  I  found 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  children  in  a 
state  of  deslitnUon.  It  was  enou|^  that  they  should 
be  unfiirtunate  without  dishonoring  them,  so,  you 
understand,  I  on  the  contrary,  consoled  them  aa 
best  I  could  by  mingling  my  tears  with  thnn." 

"  And  by  opening  yom-  purse  to  them  too,  good 
father;  I  have  no  donbt  of  it?" 

"  Well,  that  was  quite  natoAl.  Hey  actnally 
wanted  bread.  And  that  is  my  history,  my  jwing 
friend.  I  return  as  I  came,  with  tbts  exception,  I 
had  hopes  when  I  started,  I  have  none  now." 

"But,  good  father,  would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask 
you  what  you  intended  to  do  with  the  two  thousand 
francs  which  you  came  in  qneet  of?  " 

"  Had  I  obtuned  the  two  thousand  fivncs,"  re- 
plied the  curd,  "it  was  my  intentiou  to  have  re- 
paired the  church  steeple,  which,  in  fact,  only  holds 
by  a  thread,  and  then  to  have  built  a  good  wall  alt 
ronnd  the  cemetery,  in  place  of  the  wooden  palings 
which  are  falling  to  [ueces.  I  should  have  been  so 
happy  to  see  the  dear  departed  retting  in  quiet  be- 
neath the^il  that  I  have  blessed." 

The  old  man  wiped  away  another  tear.  Horace 
felt  a  difficolty  in  repressing  his  emotion. 

"  And  then,"  coutinned  the  cur^,  sighing  deeply, 
"I  had  dreamed  even  of  a  fiirUier  acooisitioa, 
thanks  to  my  inexhaustible  two  thousand  francs, 
llie  church  of  Fleury  does  not  possess  a  single  pic- 
tOK,  —  not  a  Madonna,  not  one  portrait  of  a  b^d^  — 
and  rich  as  I  deemed  myself  about  to  be, —  I  know 
iucb  things  are  by  no  means  necessary  for  }rrayer,  — 
bat  still,  you  see,  a  picture  over  the  high  altar 
would  have  been  a  gr^  joy  to  me." 
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And  i^aia  U»  wmtk^  old  piiMt  remainad  fitr  b 
motnest  or  two  buri«d  m  the  deep  grief  ■wifceBcd 
I7  TcgielB  tluU  all  bis  ftnd  hopM  bad  faeea  abrttflij 
wrecked.  Horace,  aa  hU  mde,  waa  wiuped  in  ai- 
leat  reflectioa.  'Eaaamg  hiMaelfMlaaC,  lie  took  Ae 
old  man  by  the  hand. 

•'  Come,  faCber,"  ho  said,  *<  do  not  giT*  way  to 
grief.  Aa  to  tbenhaildingaf  your  steeple  and  tbe 
erection  of  a  wall,  an  Uien  no  meaaa  among  yoor 
pariihioaerf  ?  " 

The  eorri  duxk.  ha  bead. 

"  Tbera  are  nx  kaDdred  parishionan,"  ha  Mid, 
"  and  they  are  all  as  poor  as  their  eur^.  Tbera  ia 
one  among  tbam  who,  if  he  cboie,  —  he  if  a  bulder, 
weU-to^do,  nay,  wealthy^,  ha  ootdd  do  it  at  half 
price,  —  thatmiaer  PoDpillierl  Ah!  he  hMBO  S]ra»- 
pathr  for  either  church  or  cur^,  or,  I  *  * 


Ltby  lor  I 
flGodw 
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a  WM^p  tbe^  propitiale." 

me  is  PoufHlher,  is  itT'  said  Horaoa, 


"  An  yon  going  ?  *  exdaimad  tba  prieat  *'  My 
stOTy  baa  wearied  yon.  And  yoa  prcamaed  to  co*- 
Sdc  to  ne  your  troaUea  too  I " 

"I  hare  not  fix^gotteu,  father,  and  I  will  keep  my 

"  Some  otibK  ooeanm  ?  Bvt,  my  dear  yo«ng 
fiiend,  I   le«n   Park  this  rary  ereaing  at  nine 

"  At  nine  o'dock  1     Akd  bf  what  dibgRMa  ?  " 
"  By  that  of  the  Bne  da  Bonloi,  claaa  by.     That 
la  why  I  dined  hoe." 

"  Well,  then,  I  luiTe  a  propoution  to  make  to 
yoa,"  said  Hoiaee,  bowing  to  ttie  oU  cunf.  **  This 
M  it.  1  am  an  artist,  as  rfaave  told  j-od.  -Nothini; 
detaini  me  for  the  momeiit  at  Parifi.  I  will  just  go 
home  to  get  what  is  neceasary  to  paint  with,  ana  a 
Maall  chan^  of  dotbca.  and  at  nine  o'clock  I  wiK 
ii«et  yon  at  &t  cffioe  in  the  Bae  da  Booloi.  We 
will  go  together  to  Flenir  sor  I'Andelle.  And  in  a 
bsooUi'b  time,  —  ah,  you  most  feed  rae  for  thatex~ 
tent  of  tinM,  &ther ;  bat  I  oat  and  drink  discavetlr, 
ae  yon  have  seen,  —  and  in  amontb,  if  yoar  steeple 


eTenta,  you  shall  have  a  piotnre,  -~  a  saint 
doQoa,  as  you  determine,  —  for  an  altar-piece.  That 
I  proBiiae  you.  And  who  knows  if  the  picture  niay 
not  bring  the  diarch  jgood  bck :  perchance  Master 
Ponpillier  may  litel  hie  honor  coMcemed  in  doing  a 
good  work  likewise.  Now,  fiitber  dear,  what  do 
yon  lay  to  my  {soposal  ?  Does  it  meet  yonr  views  ? 
Wai  }-«n  take  ne  with  yoa  ?  ~ 

All  the  time  that  Horace  ' 
aged  cord,  who  had  got  up 
taken  his  qatrkling  eyee  oS  hiss.  As  be  concluded, 
he  did  not  speak,  but  attered  an  exclamation  of 
pioos  gladness. 

"  Shall  I  take  yon  ?  "  he  said,  at  last,  aeiong  (he 
artist  by  the  haadf ;  and  then  tumtn^ronnd  be  called 
for  the  gai^n,  and  placing  a  five^ranc  piece  in  bis 
hand:  "Take!  takel"  he  said;  "two  dinners,  do 
yoa  hear  ?  —  that  oi  moosieor  and  my  own.  I  be- 
gin by  taking  charge  of  j^onr  support,  yon  soe,"  be 
whispered  to  Horace ;  "  it  is  to  show  you  that  I 
aoMpt  your  propoMil  with  joy.  0  I  a  picture  b 
my  churcfa.  It  shall  be  (he  Virgin  ai^  Child, 
—  eb,  Sriendl  If  the  soUect  is  the  same  to  yoa, 
that  ifl  what  I  oovet.  We  live  hntably ;  but  yon 
riiBll  feed  better  than  here,  I  promise  you.  lite 
oonntry  air,  too,  will  do  yon  good,  and  improve 
yonr  apoelite.  Don't  l()T}iiM  the  addresa,  and  be 
punctual,"  he  added,  m  Horace  wm  laaking  his 


wmf  to  As  thieshold.    "  Ton  know  the  Kne  du 
Jonloi}" 
"  Tea,  yes !  1  will  be  there.    Good  by  for  the 


inn  away  wil 


forgetluH  yonr  ehange,"  ihonted  Anas- 
Id  cord,  ina,  in  hit  excitement,  was  go- 


» the  old 
ft  away  without  il 
^  1  kMked  at  the 


way  qnietly  towards 
the  Rue  dn  Bouloi,  muttered  to  himself,  "  O I  when 
ono  is  iwp^y.  it  is  so  eaey  ttt  do  good  1  * 

At  the  time  we  are  writing  about,  Meam  did  not 
bwispart  bavellen  and  meKhaadise  from  one  part 
of  France  to  another  with  a  npidity  which  may  be 
very  advaotageoas  to  merchandise,  but  is  eertvniy, 
not  favorable  to  travellers,  —  we  mean  travellers 
who  wiah  to  see  anything.  The  mnch-vauntcd  pro- 
gress of  modem  timea  deprives  tn  of  a  thousand 
pleasnrsB,  lo  proetm  what,  after  all,  it  a  very  dubi- 
OOB  ntisfsolion.  Quitting  nLTis,  then,  by  the  nine 
o'dock  diligeace  to  Evreox,  the  eniij,  BloDdesn, 
and  Ue  fiind  the  painter,  Horace,  did  not  anne 
at  naury  till  half  past  seven  the  next  morning. 
Fleury  is  a  little  vill^  on  the  high  road  frrxn 
Ronen  to  Paris.  It  is  Mtoated  at  the  §x>t  of  a  slope, 
on  the  rif^t  bank  of  the  Anddle.  The  other  side 
of  the  valley  is  more  precipitous,  and  the  road  has 
to  surmount  the  ascent  in  zigzags.  Prom  the  sum- 
mit the  river  preaenta  a  chunung  scene,  windiu; 
as  it  does  amid  gardens  and  orehaids,  green  mead- 
ows, and  brown  bUow,  lUnkad  by  hills  cultivated 
to  their  very  tops. 

■'  Cone,  m^  aear  fHeod,"  mid  tte  cut^  delimited 
nt  lini'ing  himself  back  sgun,  "in  two  minutes  we 
shall  be  at  home." 

And  the  curd  sad  the  ycot^  man  walked  along 
the  main  sb^iet,  —  which  waa  indoed  (he  only  one, 
as  in  ail  other  French  villages,  —  the  first  retantint; 
the  sahitations  of  the  peasantry,  the  second  enjoy- 
ing with  the  eye  of  an  artist  huts  bnilt  of  mud  dried 
in  the  sun,  wiu  lichen-clad  thatches,  and  little  car- 
dena  in  Iront  In  less  than  two  minutes  they  had 
reached  the  "Place,"  where  was  the  church,  and 
Che  presbytery,  —  or,^  we  should  say,  the  panon- 
age,  and  the  Soolch,  the  manae,  —  a<yoined  tt. 

lite  oartf  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  at  cncc 
opened  by  Mademoiselle  Maignerite,  the  worthy 
pastor's  M  servant 

"  Monsieur  le  cnr4  I  bow  fortunate  1 " 

"  Yea,  ma  bonne,  it  is  I,  and  I  do  not  cone  alonSi 
yoa  see ;  I  bring  a  friend  with  me." 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  looked  at  Horace.  Hor- 
ace looked  at  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  She  was  a 
little,  thin,  wrinkled  old  woman,  hut  the  expresnon 
of  her  face  seemed  to  r(^llcct  the  good  nstnre  of  the 

"  Since  yon  bring  bim,  monnieur  is  wetcoute," 
said  Margaret,  dropping  a  rnstie  courtoiy.  "I» 
monsieur  going  to  Etop  at  our  house?" 

"  As  lo^  as  he  likes,  ma  bonne.  And  bow  get 
na  some  breakfast,  for  tiooBimn  Horace  and  1  an 
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bonne,  aad  Horace  will  be  a  foewl  "^ 
yours,  1  hope,  as  lie  is  already  Iho  ftteoii  of  yonr 

And  so  saying,  liio  artist  cfined  his  hand  t«  the 
old  bonne,  which  d»e  at  ooea  aeiaad  Open,  declanag 
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t^ttha  lorad  kin  already,  since  he  loved  htr  maa- 
ter ;  and,  bidding  him  be  seated,  she  Karted  off  to 

"  For  now  twenty  yeaw,"  obeerred  the  cari,  when 
Marguet  wag  gone,  "  she  hu  been  alinost  aj  00)7 
aecietj'.  Her  simple  conrersation,  mj  hreviary,  a 
few  roMB  in  mjr  garden  —  there,  near  tke  window 

—  are  my  only  resources.  I  need  not  say  I  do  my 
daty  tooi.  I  endeaivM-  to  instmct  and  enligbteti 
tbeae  who  will  listen  to  me.  I  comfiirt  those  wito 
■»  in  mffining  or  affliction.  I  prepare  them  lo 
■cet  their  Creator  when  they  shall  die ;  and  thne 
my  own  Hfe  gbdea  on  to  ila  term." 

**  like  that  at  a  good  and  holy  man,"  ebeerred 
Bmoa. 

"Like  that  of  a  num  who  believes  and  wholovea," 
uitefiuptw  the  mr^ 

Break&at  over,  the  aitt  prapoeed  that  Horace 
AobU  select  in  hit  email  house  a  room  which  be 
eeold  adapt  into  a  rtntUo;  bat  Horace  toc^  tbe  old 

•  Belbre  we  do  Baything  for  the  chnreh,"  he  ah- 
aervad,  "snppoae  we  pay  it  a  little  visit.  You  have 
been  so  loi^  awav,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  yon, anal  diall  see  where  my  pcture  is  to  be 
plaeed.' 

"  Hwnks  I  thaakt !  my  dear  Aiend ;  yon  aie 
lirii^     Let  ui  go  at  once  to  my  poor  chnreh." 

The  poor  cknreh !  He  aid  ciai  spoke  the  troth. 
TSt  walla  were  cracked,  and  tbe  steeple  was  tnm- 
bli^  down,  lite  t(tv  stones  beneam  the  porch 
ware  broken,  and  in  places  wanting.  Within  were 
whiiBvathed  walk,  wooden  benebeti,  a  baptismal 
font  of  plaster,  a  pnlpit  of  deal,  and  an  altar  like  a 
•epolcbre,  with  a  great  cnicifix  in  brasE.  Yet  was 
tbia  rillaga  ehsTd,  ae  it  existed  in  1S35,  the  home 
of  lerrent  prayer  and  of  mild  resignation.  The 
MBet«ry  atietehed  out  behind  tbe  church,  over- 
Aadowed  by  a  few  aged  linden-trees.  It  was  tnp- 
pcoed  to  be  enclceed  bv  a  few  broken,  rotten  pal- 
ings: bot  it  was  in  reality  open  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
broons,  even  to  the  poultry,  Jogs,  and  pigs  of  the 
village,  and,  according  to  the  tonching  eipresHon  of 
the  old  cart,  "  his  dear  dead  coald  not  be  at  peace." 

Hmvce,  a  young  man,  a  Parisian  and  an  artist 

—  in  other  words,  one  wbo  was  hmcbed  with  the 
neat  vie«  of  all  euiitab,  the  spirit  of  scepticism  — 
became  pensive  ana  even  nielBnch<dy.  He  walked 
away  from  the  dilqndated  boote  of  God  by  the  side 
<rf*tnecnr€,  musing  in  eilence.  But,  as  they  tnmed 
into  the  street,  they  came  upon  a  stoat  young  peas- 
ant, whom  tbe  eoi^  at  once  accosted :  — 

->  Ah,  ia  that  yon,  Yignon  V  Well,  are  you  get- 
timr  wiser,  —  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  my  friend?" 

Vifnon,  instead  of  replying,  cast  a  jealous  glance 
at  Ib>r*ce.  There  is  nothing  a  French  peasant 
abhon  ao  much  aa  SBperiority,  except  in  an  old 
man.  Tignon  was  one  of  those  discontented  dispo- 
ntions  who  could  not  even  tolerate  it  in  old  age. 

"  Why,  Monnenr  le  Curd,  aa  to  that,"  be  at  last 
replied,  "  I  think  I  have  always  been  wise,  and  I 
don't  see  why  you  ahould  always  sermonize  me  tnore 
tbaaothen.'' 

lliis  was  said  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  imperti- 

*  Instead  of  the  radenen  with  which  yon  beat 
me,  "Vignoa,  yon  should  not  only  respect  me,  bat 
yon  should  obey  my  teachii^" 

■*  O,  aa  to  that,'  said  the  young  man,  with  a  eon- 
tenMoooB  Mtaar.  "we  know  something  better." 
Am  tnrning  on  lua  bael,  b«  walked  away. 

■Fon  fool  I*  nnnnarad  tilt  curt.    "HetUoks 


'  himself  atrong  becanse  he  can  brave  an  old  man'a 


■3.  ■        =  ,      e  *•"> 

displeases  him,  oven  friends  and  parents.  He 
knows  no  law  bat  that  of  bis  own  will.  He  not 
only  never  enters  the  poor  little  wcred  edifice  ire 
have  jnst  visited,  but  a  good  girl  of  the  parisb,  one 
of  the  most  regular  attendants,  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  become  attached  to  him,  and  ever  since 
she  has  also  never  passed  the  threshold  of  the  house 
of  God.  Alas  t  alas  !  two  lost  soub,  ]  fear,"  And 
the  big  tears  rolled  down  the  old  man's  cheeks. 

Horace  listened  to  this  other  story  of  a  village 
curb's  troubles  with  an  emotion  wbich  he  would  not 
before  have  believed  to  have  been  in  his  nature. 


iFsments  for  tlie  fiiture.  The  said  pres- 
bytery was  built  of  pebbles  and  mortar,  and  had 
bin  one  floor,  sormonnted  by  a  sloping  roof,  with  a 
garret  divided  into  two  part*.  This  Horace  select- 
ed tor  himself,  notwithstanding  proloi^ed  opposi- 
tion  on  the  part  both  of  the  cur^  and  of  good  Har- 

"  I  ^all  have  a  whole  apartment  to  myself"  he 
replied  to  all  their  objectionf.  "  My  bedroon  and 
my  study  on  the  same  floor.  What  can  be  better  ? 
There  is  Kght  and  air.  I  can  rise  early  and  work 
late.     1  sbtdl  be  in  nobody's  way,  and  here  I  stay." 

It  was  no  use  opposing  so  decided  a  resolve. 
Uargaret  set  to  work  at  once  arranging  the  one 
room  as  a  bedroom,  whilst  Horace,  on  his  side, 
busied  bimeeif  in  setting  up  his  easel,  and  disposing 
his  canvas  and  bis  box. 


he  examined  tbe  little  bottles,  the  colors,  and  the 
brndtes. 

"That  is  all," 
"  A  few  feet  of  canvas,  bob 
and  —  '     But  he  hentated. 

"  And  what  ?  "  iaterrupted  the  cur^. 

■*  The  renins,"  replied  Hivacc,  hlusUng. 

"  O,  I  Bad  fbraotten  that,"  said  the  cur^,  naively. 
"  Well,"  he  added,  on  the  point  of  withdrawing, 
"  yon  can  work  here,  for  a  month  or  three  montb 
if  you  like  it,  my  df>ar  fKend  ;  there  is  no  neceaii^ 
for  harry.  These  rooms  belong  to  yon,  and  no  one 
shall  touch  a  thing."  And  so  saying,  tbe  cur^  and 
the  servant  left  Horace  to  himself. 

Tbe  young  man  went  and  o^ned  the  window. 
It  was  lined  with  ivy,  clematis,  and  crape-vines. 
Below  were  tbe  old  man's  roses ;  beyond,  orchards, 
woods,  and  Gelds,  and  the  river,  winding  like  a  sil- 
ver snake  embosomed  in  green  foliage.  Horace, 
refreshed  by  tbe  cool  air,  fi'agTHnt  with  the  perfame 
of  flowers,  mattered  to  himself:  "How  lucky  I  was 
to  have  gone  into  that  restaurant  of  the  Rue  Bour- 
bon-Villen  en  ve  I  And  how  pleased  I  am  that,  in- 
stead of  finding  there  what  I  e^tpected,  I  met  this 
eood  old  cnr4,  who  has  infiMed  a  new  sense  aC  life 

Horace  had  made  one  stipalation  when  he  took 
up  his  quartera  at  tbe  village  card's,  —  one  stipala- 
tion  only,  —  and  that  was,  that  no  one  ihonla  see 
hif  picture  till  it  was  finished,  lie  tAA  man,  al- 
tboDgh  he  would  have  much  liked  to  have  been  witb 
his  fhend  now  and  then,  and  have  watched  him  at 
his  work,  bad,  perftmM,  to  yield  to  his  request. 
Every  morning  Horace,  wis  np  by  A-n  o'dock,  when 
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he  took  a  walk  till  Beven ;  then  he  worked  till 
whicik  WW  broakfaat-bour,  after  which  he  withdrew 
again  to  hii  ttudio  till  five.  The  evening  wa*  fpent 
in  chat  with  the  corf,  or  in  reading  &  chapter  or  two 
of  Waiter  Scott,  a  few  volumes  of  whose  workj  he 
had  brought  wiLh  him.  At  nine  o'clock  regularlj 
he  abook  bands  with  hia  host,  bade  good  uigbt  t 
Margaret,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wae  fast  uleep  ii 
bis  bed.     Just  as  if  he  had  never  been  ttther  a  Pa- 

Hts  morning  walks,  m  his  work  jwoceeded,  and 
bis  health  improved,  —  fbr  early  boors,  regular  hab- 
its, and  couDtr;  air,  soon  imparted  a  new  vigor  to 
bis  frame,  —  bad  not  been  altagetber  fruitless- 
First,  he  had  sought  out  the  boor  vignoii  and  his 
young  betrothed.  He  had  found  them  at  fiiet  on- 
(.-ommunicative,  and  Vignon  himself  sullen  and  bru- 
tal. But  Horace  bad  two  methods  of  procedorc. 
What  he  could  accomplish  bj  conciltatorj  means 
was  first  proceeded  with,  and  when  tb«ee  Had  no 
eSoct  be  had  recourse  to  force.  One  morning  Vig- 
non had  been  unusually  rude  both  to  Horace,  to  his 
betrothed,  and  to  the  young  girl's  mother.  Horace 
took  the  opportunity  to  int^ere  decisively.  Words 
led  to  blows,  and  the  bully  and  terror  of  the  village 
and  the  neighborhood  was  taught  a  lesson  which  he 
did  not  forget  for  a  long  timo.  From  the  time  of 
this  signal  discomfiture  of  his  vaunted  prowess  the 
bully  beoame  more  humUe,  and  finally,  listeaiog  to 
the  entreaties  and  recommendations  of  the  Parisian, 
whom  be  could  not  but  respect,  however  piuch  he 
may  have  detested  him  at  first,  be  became  an  altered 
mao,  steady  at  his  work,  civil  in  his  manuere,  kind 
to  his  betrothed  and  ber  mother,  and  even  respect- 
ful to  tiie  old  cnr& 

Hattre  PoumlUer  was  a  more  difficult  customer  to 
deal  with.  Worse  than  indifierent  in  matters  of  rc- 
Ugion,  boonsh  in  mannen,  stubborn  in  opinion,  and 
yet  in  a  position  as  mastet^builder  to  deff  interfer- 
ence or  pressure  from  without,  Horace  managed,  by 
meeting  him  at  first  on  his  own  terms,  —  retorting 
rudeness  for  rudeness,  and  repaying  independence 
of  manner  by  a  haughty  indifference,  —  to  make  the 
rustic  architect  feel  tbat  he  bad  to  da  with  his  equal, 
if  not  bis  superior.  Having  once  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  prosperous  man  of  the  village,  Horace, 
knowing  that  appeals  to  reepect  the  church  or  tts 
worthy  minister  would  be  thrown  away  upon  such  a 
character,  had  recourse  to  the  one  susceptible  point 
in  Frenchman  and  Japonete  alike,— -  the  point  of 
honor.  He  exposed  to  him  bow  be  had  lorn  him- 
self from  the  pleasures  of  Paris  to  immure  himself 
in  a  village  presbyter)-,  and  for  wliat  ?  —  to  paint  an 
altar-piece  for  what  was,  afler  all,  the  village  church, 
where  Poupillier's  parents  were  wedded,  and  in 
whose  cemetery  they  lay  buried.  He  might  be  in- 
ditferent  to  the  rit^  of  the  church,  and  enlertAin 
little  or  no  respect  for  its  venerable  pastor;  but 
would  he,  the  only  rich  man  of  the  place,  stand  by 
and  see  what  might  be  justly  termed  his  ancestral 
fane  crumble  to  ruin,  the  steeple  toppling  over,  and 
the  cemetery  palings  waste  away,  for  want  (rf  a  few 
bricks  and  a  little  mortar,  or  a  few  boards  nailed  to- 
getherl  By  dint  of  such  arguments,  strolling  at 
times  in  Poupillier's  own  house  and  workshop,  and 
Utterly  over  a  glass  of  fragrant  cider,  Horace  so 
won  over  the  obdurate  man,  that  he  at  lencth  Krom- 
blod  out  compliance,  and  having  once  humoledhim~ 
self  to  BO  unusual  an  extent,  he  set  to  work  with  a 
will,  became  interested  in  his  task,  more  satisHed 
with  himself,  and,  as  a  sequence,  with  those  aronnd 
him,  and  at  length  came,  to  feel  that  it  wm  more 


comforting  to  be  on  good  terras  with  the  chnreh,  (he 
curri,  the  world,  and  nimself,  than  live  in  sollen  and 
morose  hostility  with  all  and  everything. 

If  anybody  was  more  astonished  at  the  changca 
that  were  taking  place  in  bis  little  ministry,  it  was 
the  worthy  core  himself.  He  had  heard  one  day 
a  sob  in  bu  church  ;  he  bad  sought  out  the  afiUct- 
ed  i  it  was  the  betrothed  of  Vignon ;  he  led  ber  to 
the  confessional,  and  rebeving  her  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  of  the  burdens  on  her  conscience,  won  back 
a  lost  sheep  to  the  fold.  But  if  his  heart  was  glad- 
dened by  such  a  change,  what  was  his  surprise 
when,  one  fine  day,  old  Margaret  aononuced  that 
Maltre  Poupillier  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  after 
some  conversation  of  a  most  unusually  sympatbetic 
character,  declared  that  he  wis  about  to  repair  the 
church,  and  build  a  wall  round  his  cometei^  at  bis 
own  expense  I  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  simple 
and  single-hearted  old  man  wis  so  astounded  that 
be  believed  in  a  miraculous  interaosition  of  the  Vir- 
gin, —  if  not  of  Providence  itself.  A  whole  If^ion 
of  angels  roust,  in  his  estimation,  have  feUen  £wn 
upon  the  bouse  of  the  msaoo,ta  convert  so  obdniate 
a  personage. 

A  month  had  eli^ned  since  Horace  had  been 
settled  at  Floury,  —  working  assiduously  in  bis  ms- 


tic  garret,  - 


when  a  post-cj 


ing,  as  the  cnr^  and  artist  were  seated  at  breakfiNt 
A  servant  in  livery  stepped  out  with  on  object  of 
considerable  dimensions,  carefully  wrapped  in  papsr. 
"  For  Monsieur  Horace,  madame,"  sud  the  ser- 
vant to  the  curb's  ancient  domestic,  who  bad  has- 
tened to  the  window  at  the  unaccustomed  sound  of 

"  Ah !  I  know  what  it  is,"  aaid  Horace  to  bis 
host :  "  it  is  my  &ame  that  they  are  bringing." 

"  What,  in  a  post-chaise  ?  "   exclaimed  the  cnr£. 

Horace  contented  himself  with  smiling,  jdar- 
gaiet  had,  in  the  mean  time,  fastened  upon  the  man- 

"  He  wonid  take  a  little  refinshment  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  1 ' 

"  Only  a  glass  of  ddor  ?  " 

"No,  thank  you  I" 

"  Who  is  your  master  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Honce." 

"  And  how  long  have  von  been  with  him  7  "  in- 
terpolated the  cnr^,  who  had  just  come  np ;  whilst 
Horace  carried  the  frame  up  stain. 

"  Tiiree  years." 

The  cur^  and  his  old  servuit  looked  at  one  an- 
other and  shuddered.  There  was  some  unfathom- 
able mystcnr  in  all  this.  What  if  Monsieur  Horace 
was  not,  after  all,  the  poor  water--imbibiDg  artist 
tbat  he  had  tepreaented  biniself  to  bef  The 
thought  was  overwhelming.  The  painfitl  perplex- 
ity was,  however,  quickly  relieved  by  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Horace  himself,  shouting  finm  the 
top  of  the  stairs :  — 

"Father!  good  Ma^^aret!  you  can  come  and 
the    }ncture  now;    it  is   finished,    and    it    is 

The  old  man  and  his  ancient  servant  cot  up  the 
staircase  as  they  best  could,  and  there  m  reality 
was  the  picture  awaiting  their  inspection,  turned  to 
the  light  in  its  tplenSd  6-aaa  of  gold.  TUmj 
looked,  and  both  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy, 
surprise,  admiration,  and  gratitude,  at  the  some 
moment.  There  was  the  meet  ravishing  poitrait 
of  Mary  that  can  be  imagined,  holing  her  divine 
ctuld  in  her  umsj  and  l'"M'li"g  at  her  feet  were 
two  saints,  one  of  whom  was  tAe  living  fHCtnre  of 
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tba  old  cord  of  Fknry.  Margaret  inTduntarily 
went  on  ber  kneet.  and  began  to  pray ;  as  to  the 
old  cur^,  teart  of  joy  rolled  dom  hu  cheeks. 

"Ah I"  he  said,  iriien  he  had  BuScieotly  re- 
C0Tei«d  his  compotore  to  be  able  to  speak,  "  I  an- 
dentaod  now  the  miraculous  convarsioa  of  Vignoo, 
the  repentance  of  hie  betrothed,  the  humiliation  of 
MonNeur  PoapilUer,  and  the  repairs  of  the  church. 
liee  it  all;  it  it  the  work  of  the  same  glorious  hand 
that  painted  thia  adorable  Vii^n,  and  that  portrait 
of  the  poor  old  cur4,  placed  there  in  paradise  be- 
fore his  time  t " 

There  were  high  rejoicint;*  in  Flenry  sur  I'An- 
della  the  following  day.  The  church  had  been 
lotored,  the  fiicture  was  to  be  inaueuratad  on  the 
altar,  »  inarnage  ceremony  was  to  oe  performed, 
tha  holy  aacraonnt  given  to  the  faithful,  —  nor,  to 
tbe  infinite  delight  of  the  worthy  curd,  was  there 
cue  on  that  auspioious  day  who  showed  himself 
unworthy  of  its  recepdon.  That  altar,  ^nmple  as  it 
was,  was,  alter  all,  a  lofUer  structure  than  the  hunt' 
ble  Cable  —  not  higher  than  a  stool  —  at  which  oar 
Salionr  and  his  disciples  most  probably  partook  of 
tb^r  last  mipper  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet;  and  it 
was  decorated  by  a  noble  work  of  art,  painted 
e^Mciaily  for  ila  exaltation.  And  if  ever,  reader, 
yon  feel  cDiious  to  see  that  picture,  and  to  know 
the  name  of  the  young  artist  who  immured  hinuielf 
tor  a  month  in  that  rural  village  in  order  to  paint 
it,  yon  can  go  to  Fleury  sur  I'Andelle.  The  picture 
is  still  there,  although  the  worthy  pastor  has  long 
ago  gone  with  his  &ithful  attendant  to  his  long 
home.  Its  fame  hat  attracted  many  visitord,  and 
the  church  is  no  longer  in  a  dilapidated  condition : 
it  has,  indeed,  reason  to  bless  the  memory  of  a 
celebrated  from  ftther  to  son,  for  now  nigh 
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Mr.  Bxioht's  speech  at  Birmingham  shows  two 
great  qualitiea,  one  natnral  to  him  and  one  ac- 
qaired,  each  of  which  belongs  separately  to  many 
who  discuss  the  Irish  question,  but  few  of  tiiem — 
needfiil  as  they  both  are  to  any  statesmanlike  policy 
on  Ireland  —  to  both;  —  we  mean  a  true  ima^n- 
mtive  sympathy  with  the  popular  feelings  of  Irish- 
uwn,  and  great  caution  as  to  the  method  of  satisfy- 
ing them.  It  is  not  pertiapa  curious,  afler  Uist 
nesion^  to  End  Mr.  Bright  carrying  the  latter 
gnialily  to  something  like  what  we  may  call  excees. 
But  >lr.  Bright  isl>eginiiing  to  feel  the  weight  of 
practical  responnbility  attaching  to  his  recom- 
mendationt  aloioiit  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  feels  it, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  amitt  that  the  bolder  view  of 
Iriak  ReTorms  sbonld  be  put  forth  by  the  great 
Badical  leader  in  so  canlions  and  guarded  a  man- 
ner  at  to  oonoiliata  the  strong  party  who  think 
more  of  "prudence"  than  of  principle.  Heartily 
agreeing  with  all  Mr.  Bright  proposes  to  do,  and 
only  tearing  that  on  the  Land  question  his  policy 
bas  too  mncb  of  the  prudence  of  hslf^ueasnres, 
which  are  never  prudent  at  bottom,  we  regard  this 
speech  as  the  beginning  of  a  gruat  Knglish  move- 
ment which  may  even  eucuced  in  penetrating  Ire- 
land with  a  conviction  that  it  is  possible  lor  Ireland 
to  be  governed  with  a  sole  and  entire  view  to  Irish 
needs,    and    yet  without    any   dissolution   of   the 

What  Ur.  Bright  sees  so  clearly,  and  what  so 
few  English  politicians  who  discuss  tin  cose  of  Ire- 
land do  se«,  n,  that  it  is  not  enough,  and  never  can 


bo  enough,  to  have  estingutthed  iriiat  we  now  call 
the  old  iniquities  of  onr  rule  in  Ireland,  —  that  we 
may  well  be  expected  to  do  something  much  more 
than  this  with  a  race  peculiuly  open  to  the  moral 
and  imaginative  side  of  politics,  —  that  the  reign  of 
English  oppression  having  long  been  at  an  end,  the 
reign  of  English  prejudices  and  didactic  preposses- 
sions and  cold  patronage  must  also  come  to  an  end, 
before  we  can  hope  to  win  the  heart  of  Ireland, 
which  is  a  matter  of  even  more  importance  than 
satisfying  its  sense  of  strict  justice.  The  rule  of 
Enctland  in  Ireland  was  once  the  reign  almost  of  a 
muignant  fury;  now,  for  forty  years,  it  has  been 
the  reign  of  a  cold,  just  step-motber,  bent  on  deal- 
ing oat  strict  justice  to  her  step-cbildren  as  well  as 
to  her  own  children,  but  so  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  what  is  good  for  the  latter  must 
be  a  blessing  to  the  former,  —  a  blessing,  indeed, 
beyond  what  they  had  any  right  to  expect,  a  bless- 
ing which  the^  could  not  have  had  but  for  the 
Providence  which  gave  them  for  half-brothers  and 
listers  creatures  of  such  superior  blood,  —  that  an 
English  discipline  has  been  forced  on  the  Irish  with 
a  contemptuous  tort  of  benevolence  almost  mora 
irritating  to  susceptible  feelings  than  the  Uoody 
rule  which  preceded  it.  What  is  this  Protestant 
Establishment,  —  what  are  these  arguments  with 
which  it  is  defended  about  the  moral  advantages  to 
Ireland  of  having  so  many  worthy  Protestant  white 
neok-ckitbs  distnbuted  over  Ireland,  to  show  the 
Irish  what  an  English  Protestant  vicir  is  like,  — 
what  is  this  defence  ofTerad  for  enforcing  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  namely,  that 
wo  are  boond  to  raise  the  Irish  to  our  own  admi- 
rable ideas  of  farming,  —  except  different  forms  of 
the  same  grand  assumption,  that  Ireland  can  only 
be  civilized  by  being  Anglicized,  which  accordingly 
we  set  about  with  5ie  full  vigor  of  a  conscientious 
govemesB  7  Uow  deeply  rooted  this  class  of  no- 
tions is  in  England,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  in- 
variable coiitempl  of  the  leading  English  Press  in 
dealing  with  Irish  q^uestions,  but  by  their  absolute 
intellectual  inaccessibility  to  argument  on  properly 

Elitical  questions  like  the  land-tenure.  A  num- 
r  of  papers  which  have  long  a^  learned  to  treat 
religious  questions  as  matters  which  must  be  left  to 
the  preferences  of  the  population,  papers  which, 
ther^orc,  never  advance  any  apology  for  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church,  seem  wliolly  unable  to  realiie 
that  the  same  principle  really  applies  to  the  certain- 
ly no  less  arbitrary  system  of  land-tenure,  which 
varies  quite  as  much  th)m  country  to  country,  and 
has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  special  chuacter 
and  genius  of  the  people  as  religion  itself. 

Here,  for  example,  is  our  abFe  coutemporary  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  criticiung  Mr.  Bright's  proposal 
to  assist  the  Irish  fiumers  in  becoming  masters  of 
their  own  farms  with  a  sort  of  sublime  condescen- 
We  hare  no  objection  to  it,  says  the  Fall 
Moll,  —  it  is  all  very  well;  if  the  Irish  will  work 
barder  that  way,  well  and  good,  but  why  should 
they  ?  Idleness  is  idleness  under  one  system,  as 
well  as  under  another  system.  If  the  Irish  don't 
work  as  farmeis,  it  is  to  be  assumed  they  won't 
work  at  proprietors,  and  so  on.  Now,  is  it  possible 
to  imagine  a,  profounder  depth  of  English  prejudice 
than  this  ?  Even  the  Pall  MaU  woidd  never  ven- 
tnre  to  use  this  language  in  relation  to  the  religions 
question,  —  and  yet  it  would  be  every  bit  as  logical 
to  Bs^  that  because  Irishmen  can't  be  perauadcd  to 
be  pious  as  Protestants,  it  is  not  rational  to  suppose 
they  could  be  peieuaded  to  be  pious  as  Catholics. 
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Wb]r  akotdd  not  the  Pall  Idi^l  nrgne  that  piety 
piety  under  vreiy  form  of  wtmhip,  and  that  if  the 
Irah  don't  iv»»il  thennelve*  of  Protestant  chnrcb« 
to  iBj  their  prayen  in,  tbej  won't  avail  themselves 
of  Catholic  churches  to  my  their  pr.iyen  in  ?  Snch 
ar^mentt  m  theM  betray  thM  radical  want  of  im- 
agination  which  is  the  great  vice  of  modem  Enffliah 
mte  in  Ireland.  All  experienoe  Rhowi  that  there 
are  races  to  whom  "  the  magic  of  property "  is  the 
one  essential  to  industry,  and  yet  because  it  it  not 
so  with  the  English,  aUe  wnlen  like  this  in  the 
Pall  Mall  treat  inch  a  view  as  die  dream  of  enthn- 
■iMts.  Mr.  Bright  knows  better.  The  ^reat  merit 
of  his  speech  on  Ireland  is  that  he  thorongbly  eiti- 
nutes  the  imaginative  deficiencies  of  our  present 
ftir  bnt  cold  and  step-motherieh  rate  in  Irelund.  Ha 
wants  to  bring  home  to  the  heart  of  Ireland  that  we 
wish  to  make  her  happy  and  prosperous  tn  Aer  oion 
toag,  and  not  our  way,  just  as  we  have  made  Scot- 
land  happy  and  prosperomi  in  her  own  way,  utd  not 
in  OUT  way,  —  that  we  are  going  to  give  up  the 
pride  of  English  superiority,  —  that  we  are  anxiooa 
to  govern  Ireland  as  neaiij  as  ponible  as  Ireland 
would  wish  to  be  governed,  without  regard  to  oar 
Eiudish  prepossessions. 

Mr.  Br^ht  has  the  great  merit  of  clearly  realinng 
fiiat  joslice  is  not  reulv  jnatice  in  the  goTemment 
of  any  people  till  it  is  felt  as  justice  by  that  peojrie, 
—  that  It  is  an  imperative  duty  to  Ireland  to  make 
the  Irish  feel  that  we  are  adapting  ourselves  to  Aeir 
ideas,  —  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  porposM  of 
government  and  the  nnity  of  the  Empire,  —  and  not 
insisting  on  their  adapting  themselves  to  our  ideas. 
Hence,  Mr.  Bright  appreciates  far  more  truly  than 
most  English  politicians  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
Protestant  monopoly  in  Ireland.  It  could  not  make 
Ireland  more  proeperrini,  bat  it  would  be  a  ngnal 
and  impressive  indication  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  sick  of  the  system  of  tutoring  Ireland  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas.  For  the  same  reason, 
his  proposal  to  establish  a  Commission  to  buy  np  the 
estates  of  abeentees  and  sell  tJbem  again  in  small  lots 
to  the  actual  cultivators  of  Uie  soil,  and  to  help  filrm- 
ers  to  buy  the  fee  from  their  landlords  whenever 
their  landlords  are  willing  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement,  though  we  re^rd  it  as  a  half  and  insuf- 
ficient measure,  &r  short  of  the  precedents  cited  by 
Hr,  Brielit  from  the  legislation  of  Canada  and  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  will,  at  least,  have  the  same 
good  moral  effect,  as  a  confession  of  ^ith  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  fi>rce  the  English  system  of  agriculture 
on  Ireland  umply  becanse  it  is  English, — that  we 
are  anxious  to  content.  Ireland,  not  to  inoculate  it 
wi^  our  superior  civilization. 

It  is  cunons  to  notice  widi  how  cautious  a  con- 
servatism. Mr,  Bright  leavens  these  popular  propo- 
sals. While  advocating  the  secularization  of  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  would  reserve 
about  three  millions  out  of  the  supposed  thirteen 
miUions  which  it  possesses,  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
established  faiths,  Anglicanism  and  Presbyterian- 
ism,  from  endowment  to  self-support ;  and  in  order 
not  to  commit  an  injusdce,  he  would  give  to  the 
Catholic  Church  for  like  purposes  a  little  bit  of 
glebe  in  every  parish,  if  possible,  —  a  fMr  propor- 
tion ol  this  reserved  three  millions.  We  should 
have  no  objection  to  'this  conservative  caution  of 
Hr.  Bright's.  But  if  the  Catholics  woald  not  ac- 
cept such  a  gift,  even  though  it  were  nnderffiood 
that  the  bulk  of  tie  Chnrch  property  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  secular  purpoMS,  we  do  not  see  how  we 
could  offer  it  to  the  other  Churches  about  to  be  d)»- 


,  If  we  admit  the  principle  that  — *eaUd 
interests  being  resemd — the  pfopoity  of  tfw  Irirti 
Church  belongs  to  the  whole  nation,  we  cannot 
break  the  fait  of  the  Establish  meats  without  per- 
suading the  Catholics  to  accept  their  share  of 
such  a  gift,  —  which   may  prove  a  difficult  faon- 

If  the  Catholics  were  but  willing,  we  shonld  bm 
no  objection  to  the  (air  distribution  even  of  tb« 
mhole  property  in  this  way.  But  they  are'  not,  and 
we  anticipate  not  much  less  objection  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  gifl  of  part,  than  to  a  giil  of  all,  fur  sueh 
Crposea.  In  &ct,  Hr.  Bright's  proposal  on  this 
ad  seems  to  na  to  have  owre  importuice  in  rela- 
tion to  the  moral  impreodon  of  caution  and  sobriety 
which  it  will  produce  as  coming  from  him,  than  in 
relation  to  any  other  probable  remit.  We  doubt  if 
either  of  Mr.  Bright's  conservalisms,  —  the  emu 
tism  which  leads  him  to  ntHwae  some  little  bn 
the  fall  of  the  estaUished  religions,  —  or  the  ci 
vatism  which  leads  him  to  propose  confining  hia 
deaUngs  with  the  Irish  land  to  the  case  of  valmilaty 
sales,  —  will  be  fbund  ultimately  advisabls.  Bnt 
anyhow,  they  are  not  conservatiams  which  in  the 
least  disguise  his  thoroughly  earnest  desire  to  govnn 
Ireland  on  principles  wfiich  will  make  Ireland  con- 
tent and  loyal,  rather  than  on  principles  which  we 
only  think  ou^f  to  do  so  because  they  make  Eng- 
land content  and  loyal.  With  Hr.  Bnght  as  Srcre- 
tary  for  Ireland,  we  shonld  feel  some  hope  of  at 
length  winning  over  the  Irish  to  a  bond  J(de  belief 
that  the  easiest  way  of  getting  "Ireland  for  tlie 


a  the  tallest  sense,  is  not  by  the  very  pui 
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ENGLISH  ROYAL  AUTHORS. 
Two  works  wUch,  thoiwh  not  distinctly  acknowl- 
edged, are  perfectly  well  known  to  emanate  hota  a 
royal  source,  have  lately  attracted  much  notice. 
The  latter  of  these  especially,  **  Oar  lift  in  tb« 
Highlands,"  hat  been  so  much  discuoKd,  that  it 
seems  (Hily  rational  to  suppose  that  the  int«reit 
which  has  been  manifested  by  all  toitt  of  people  ia 
a  particular  specimen  of  royal  auth:»ship  may  be  a*- 
tociated  with  some  curiosity  about  royal  authorship 
generally,  and  that  Iboaa  who  have  been  eager  to 
read  what  has  been  written  by  Queen  Victoria  n»^ 
care  also  to  hear  a  little  about  what  has  been  writ- 
ten hundreds  of  years  ago  by  Queen  Victoria's  prfr- 
decesoTs  on  the  throne. 

The  question,  which  among  our  English  ruleia 
as  the  first  whom  we  may  regard  as  having  be- 
longed to  the  literary  brotherhood,  i*  involved  in  a 
good  deal  of  obscurity.  Legends  are  in  existence 
of  literary  compositioiis  produced  by  Alfred  tha 
Great,  by  another  Alfrel  (King  of  Northumbef- 
tand),  by  Canute,  Boadicea,  and  even  King  Bladud, 
discoverer  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Bath 
rt.  The  works  of  these  disdnguished  soref- 
eigns  have  however  —  if  they  over  ensted  at  all  — 
disappeared  entirety  from  among  the  records  of  the 

The  Sift  work  of  an  English  royal  author  on  the  . 
aitfhenticity  of  which  reliance  can  be  placed  ap- 
peal* to  be  a  poem  or  ballad  compoeed  by  Richard 
the  First  in  the  French  or  Proven^l  direct,  and 
of  which  more  than  one  translation  has  been  at- 
tempted. Of  this  ballad,  written  in  priioo,  it  nay 
certainly  be  said  that  there  is,  p^vadipg  the  whtde, 

~   lOMsadneM,  and  aienieM  demtiosand  lan»- 
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bMM,  wUah  an  not  irithoot  hewtf.  One  or  two 
vcneo,  flolacMd  st  nndom  fron  thia  poem,  mmjr 
interast  tbe  reader.  We  give  thott  fint  in  die  cv- 
nooal;  AtbactiTe  old  Fieoofa  dialect,  aai  then  u 
tnsMled,  not  Terj  aaaeeaefullj,  bj  a  learnod  «it- 
tiqBBij  of  tlie  last  oootorr-  B^weeo  the  two  smte 
idea  maj  be  formed  of  tbe  nature  of  the  ballad.  In 
the  faM  vene  quoted,  Bichaid  speak*  of  hU  own 
ekneMCf  to  pritooen  who  bad  fallen  into  hii  power, 
Id  fimner  timea,  and  nakes  that  &  reutm  why  niw- 
lar  lenicBej  ihonld  b«  shovn  to  hin.  The  old 
Franch 


waB  Ibnd  of  the  aociety  of  tbe  poett  and 
tavohadoiirs  of  hit  time.  It  haa  been  said  of  him 
that "  be  drew  over  «nf;an  and  jetten  iVom  Franca 
to  chant  paoegyrics  of  him  about  tlie  struetp,"  and 
abo,  that  "  bs  coold  make  Btansw  on  the  eyes  of 
g«otle  tadiea."  Perhapa  the  troubadonrB  whom  he 
"  drew  otM,"  uaed  to  oelp  bim  with  hii  poems  -,  at 
all  erenta,  we  know  Uiat  on  one  oocuion  he  worked 
with  k  eolUA«rakitr, — tbe  celebrated  Blonde!,  of 
whom  the  reader  does  not  bear  now  ior  the  fint 
time. 

The  next  of  onr  royal  uithata,  chronologically,  is 
bat  tenderly  represeoled  by  a  single  poem  of  iloubt^ 
fill  Butbvntwity-  Tlui  is  a  sort  of  penitential  dii^ge, 
■aid  to  have  been  written  by  Edirard  the  Second, 
while  be  waa  a  prisoner  in  Caraarvoa  Caatle.  Au- 
tboritiej  differ  about  the  geniunenesa  of  this  poem. 
It  ii  written  in  Latin,  and  would  certainly  not  repay 
qoototion.  No  proie  writings  are  attributed  to  this 
ilnb^)py  prince,  nor  to  his  predecessor,  (keur  de 
LioD.  indeed,  the  royal  outUorii  of  thit  rumote  time 
aeem,  nulikc  tliose  of  more  modern  days,  to  h^ju  all 
aimed  at  the  auainmcat  of  poetic  tame.  Rumor 
myt  that  Richard  the  Second  made  "  ballads  ajid 
BOBfp,  roodeaDs  and  poems,"  and  there  k  a  similar 
Iq^d  extant  cancemine  Henry  the  >'itlh.  This 
aofonagu,  it  is  said,  "  whilst  Prinue  of  Wales,  ■dmir' 
in^  the  coura^  and  conduct  of  a  famous  vtrB(,ro, 
named  £tpUetda,  is  reported  to  have  made  certain 
Latin  vanes  in  oaauoendation  of  ber."  There  ap- 
pears to  be  more  ground  for  believing  in  certam 
venes  which  are  aiMgiwd  by  tradition  to  the  next 
Uenry,  and  wUch  seem  to  accord  well  with  tlic 
natora  of  the  Bian  of  whom  Grai^er  said,  that  '■  a 
Bwok'a  cowl  would  have  fitted  this  priat«'s  huad 
■nch  better  tbn  a  orown."  The  poem  It  a  short 
SM,  at  any  rate. 


His  iveUyciffl  o(  th 
Horace  WsJpole  says  of  thesb  Unea  that  they  are 
"  melancholy  aad  simple  as  we  shonld  expect,  and 
not  better  than  a  saint  might  compose." 

We  come  now  to  a  literarv  monirch  of  a  very 
different  type.  Henry  the  ^bth,  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  sliowed  liinlseU  worthy  of  this  proud  title 
bestowed  on  him  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  in  devotinxUis 
pen  chiefly  to  subjects  of  a.  polemical  nature.  Tlie 
title-page  of  his  great  work  runs  thua:  "  Assertion 
of  tbe  Seven  Sicroments  acaiiuft  Martin  Luthur, 
edited  by  tbe  most  InvinciMe  King  of  EDglanil, 
iVaoce,  and  Ireland,  Hunry  the  Eighth  of  that 
name."  All  sort^  of  reports  and  ai^iunents  have 
been  used  to  disprove  the  gcnuineaess  of  this  "  De- 
fence." One  of  them,  that  the  style  of  it  ia  different 
from  Henry's  love-letters  to  Anne  Boleyo,  which  arc 
acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  Rcems  of  but  littlu 
value,  the  love-letter  of  most  literary  characters  be- 
ing generally  rather  unlike  thdrmore  serious  effortn. 
An  aisument,  however,  of  theater  farce  is  to  bu 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  "  Dufenee  "  ia  containeil 
in  full  (ns  well  as  the  second  letter,  wliicb  was  called 
forth  by  Luther's  reply  to  the  first)  among  the  col- 
lected words  of  Bishop  Fiiher.  However  this  may 
he,  it  is  certain  that  Heni^  the  Eighth  had  a  dis- 
tinct taatc  for  p^emica  discussioni,  provoil  by  hi* 
epistles  to  the  Dukes  of  Bazonr,  to  Erasmus,  and 
oLher  of  his  authentic  publiskca  works.  Ilia  aipi- 
ments  were  always  hot  and  btrong  and  pungent- 
One  of  his  supposed  works  teaches  such  Christianity 
"  as  Hiinry  chose  to  compound  out  of  hia  old  relig- 
ion and  hia  new.''  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  creed, 
as  he  chose  it  should  be  bclievud,  of  the  seven  socra- 
meuta  (all  which  "  he  was  pleased  "  to  retain,)  "  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  ;  of  the  Paternoster;  of  the 
angel's  salutation  to  Mary;  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
will,  justification  and  good  works ;  and  concludes 
with  an  authonr.ed  prayer  for  departed  souls."  Tbe 
alacrity  with  which  our  bluff  King  Hal  turned  to 
subjects  of  a  theological  character  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  nature  of  the  education  which  his  father 
gave  him;  for  it  was  intended,  wbilu  his  brother 
lived,  that  he  should  be  the  future  Arehbiahop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  list  of  literaiy  productions  attributed  to  Hen- 
ry is  a  full  one,  be  being  the  reputed  author,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  "  AsMTtion  of  the  Seven  Sacramenla," 
and  niDoy  other  ollicial  letters  on  kindred  subjeoto, 
of  the  fullowing;  "  An  Introduction  to  Granunar"; 
"  A  Book  of  Prayers  " ;  •'Prolaccby  the  King  to  bis 
Primer";  "Da  Polcstate  regia  contra  Papam"; 
"  Ue  Ch^i^tiaIu  Hominis  Instilutione,  lib.  1";  "De 
Institueadtt  Pnbe,  lib.  1  " ;  "  Sententiam  de  Man* 
tuano  Consilio,  lib.  I  " ;  and  "  Dc  justo  in  Scotos 
Bello."  Only  one  of  them,  the  Treatise  on  the 
Christian  Life,  alluded  Co  above,  is  in  exislenfe. 

There  is  one  other  tbna  of  literature  which  this 
big  monarcli  seeins  to  have  cultivated,  that  require* 
a  momant'i  notice.    The  Defender  of  the  Faith  con- 
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nirviTed  for  our  b«nefiL  Tbis  aonnet,  as  it  ii  called, 
wti  compoeeil,  as  we  are  told,  b^  the  king  "when 
lie  coDCPived  love  for  Annn  BnlleiKn."  "  And  here- 
of" Bays  the  old  chronicler  from  whom  we  quote,  "  I 
enterbun  no  doubt  of  the  author;  for  if  I  bad  no 
better  rearan  than  the  rbfme,  it  were  sufficient  to 
think  that  no  other  than  such  »  king  could  write 
■uch  a  Bonnet."  What  this  iljr  gentleman  ma^  mean 
by  this  very  doubtful  remaric  the  reader  must  decide 
for  hiauclt  niter  pcruxiil  of  the  lines. 


The  unhappy  lady  to  -whom  this  brilliant  effusion 
WBH  addressed  come*  next  in  the  list  of  royal  authors. 
Some  of  her  letters  and  addresses  to  bur  merciless 
lord  have  survived,  and  arc  sufficiently  well  known. 
There  are  pafoaee*  in  all  of  these  which  are  infinite- 
ly paUietici  as  when  she  says :  "  From  a  private  sta- 
tion you  have  raised  mc  to  that  of  a  coantesi;  from 
s  countess  yon  have  made  me  t,  queen ;  you  can  now 
only  r^se  mc  one  step  higher,  —  to  be  a  sunt  in 
heaven."  The  tone  of  all  that  she  says  is  so  wo- 
manly, gentle,  and  reugned  that  one  would  almost 
have  thought  the  inaccesnhlc  heart  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  mighthaveboen  touched  by  the  sight  of  such 
nnrefiisting  helplessness.  Here  are  a  couple  of  speci- 
men verses,  said,  with  some  doubt,  to  have  been 
written  by  Anne  Boleyn.  They  are  at  Icatt  sad 
eaongk  to  be  geniune :  — 

Tlunwh  Crqcl  tpjlfs  BDil  falH  report, 

Fuwmll,  117  joj  :  idrire,  onoUrt '. 
Jot  vitid(faLI  J  re  JoOge  of  n, 
Unfn  mT  fADD  «  nunoU  wouwlc. 


I«  new  I  dn."      ' 

A  better  right  than  Anne  Boleyn's  to  the  tide  of 
anthor  seems  to  have  been  established  by  another  of 
the  nunjerous  wivea  of  our  Defender  of  Uie  Faith. 
The  learned  and  astute  Katbcrine  Parr  has  left  a 
long  list  of  literary  productions  almost  all  of  ivhich 
are  of  a  religious  nature. 

Perhaps  ber  literary  piety  was  assume<l  by  Kath- 
etine  with  the  idea  that  it  might  prove  a  bond  of 
union  between  her  and  her  dangerous  husband. 
For  in  all  things  this  discreet  lady  seems  to  have 
■Might  to  ingrntinte  heneif  with  tlw  grisly  tyrant, 
flattering  and  cajoling  him  as  women  often  do  when 
the^  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands.  "  Thanks,"  she 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  <Hie  of  her  published 
books, "  bee  given  unto  the  Lorde  that  hath  now 
sent  us  suche  a  eodly  and  learned  king  in  these 
latter  days  to  reign  over  us,  that  with  the  vcrtue 
and  force  of  God's  wnrde  hath  taken  away  the 
vailes  and  mists  of  errors,  and  broufrt  ns  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  trueth  by  the  ligble  of  God's 
wurde."  .  .  .  .  "  But  our  Moyses,  and  most  godly 
wise  governor  and  king,  hath  delivered  na  out  of 
the  captivitie  and  bondage  of  Pharao.  I  meane  by 
diis  Moyses,  Kyng  Henry  the  Eight  I  my  moete 
Boverayne  favonraUe  l<»d  And  husband."     Adrmt 


flattery  thn,  surely,  and  proviBE  the  womaD  who 
used  it  to  have  been  a  wise  one,  if  not  entirely  nii> 
cere  and  above-board. 

The  list  of  works  attributed  to  Katherine  Parr  is 
too  long  for  quotation.  Among  them  are :  Prayen 
and  Mmitations ;  Queen  Katherine  Pair's  Lamen- 
tation of  a  Sinner:  A  Latin  Epistle  to  the  I..Bdy 
Harj-,  entreating  Her  to  let  the  Translation  of 
Erasmus's  Paraphniie  on  tbe  New  Teatament  be 
pnblbbed  in  her  Highncta's  name. 

The  concluding  word*  of  the  lost  qnoted  title- 
page  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  treatlaea,  ex- 
CitioDS,  letten,  and  other  compositions  set  clown 
tbe  chroniclen  as  the  Aond  _fiiU  pro<luctions 
ol'  those  royal  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have 
striven  to  excel  in  literature.  In  tbo  case  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  which  comes  next  before  us  chron- 
ologically, this  wav  out  of  an  otherwise  great  diffi- 
culty suggests  itself  at  once.  Numerous  and  erudite 
compositions  are  given  by  commwi  report  to  this 
young  prince,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  were 
executeil  by  an  inexperienced  boy,  however  natu- 
rally gifted.  One  ot^  the  ^rst  work*  Mtribnti^  to 
him  is  a  comedy,  of  all  things,  not,  indeed,  a  comedy 
according  to  our  modem  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  something  more  resembling  the  ancient  mvste- 
ries ;  of  which  it  has  been  said  that "  all  the  subjects 
were  religious,  all  the  conduct  farcical."  Besides 
this  imputed  comedy,  Edward  wrota  with  his  own 
hand  —  the  manuscript  still  existing —  The  Sura  of 
a  Conference  with  the  Lord  Admiral.  He  was  the 
author,  moreover,  of  A  Method  for  the  Proceedings 
in  the  Council,  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  own 
Arguments  agwnst  theTapal  Supremacy,  and  two 
boMcs  sud  to  have  been  written  before  he  was 
twelre  years  of  ago,  —  L'Encontre  des  Abus  da 
Monde,  and  a  tr^slation  into  French  of  sever*! 
passages  of  Scripture.  Nor  are  these  somewhat 
severe  exercises  all.  Several  Epistles  and  Omtions, 
both  in  Greek  and  LaUn,  are  ascribed  to  the  boy  by 


All  sorts  of  letters  too  on  the  meet  weif^ty  subjects, 
and  addressed  to  persons  of  consideration  and  woP' 
ship,  are  attributed  to  him ;  also  a  loni;  poem,  bf  a 
religious  nature,  and  not  too  meritorious  to  have 
been  tbe  work  of  a  very  yonng  prince. 

"  A  THiay  or  Jourmd  of  Passing  Events."  kept  1^ 
this  gifted  boy  is  still  preserved,  and  is  said  to  "pve 
clear  proof  of  his  sense,  knowledge,  and  goodnesa"; 
and  there  if  also  in  existence  a  very  curious  paper  in 
his  own  handwriting,  containing  memoranda  of  mat- 
ter  to  be  submitted  to  lus  Privy  Conncil  for  consid- 
eration. It  is  headeil, "  Ceirtein  Pointes  of  wa^^ty 
matlen  to  be  immediately  concluded  on  by  my 
connsell.  18  Januarit,  1331,"  the  diflerent  suh^ts 
which  are  to  be  investigated  being  let  down  in  or- 
der. Some  of  these  serve  s>  specimens  of  the  rest : 
"  I.  The  conclusion  for  the  payment  of  our  dettis  in 
February  next  comming.  3.  The  matter  for  the 
Duke  of  Somersete,  and  his  confederates  to  be  con- 
sidered as  aparteineth  to  our  surety  and  qtiietnes  of 
oar  rcalmc,  that  bv  tlieir  punishment  and  execution, 
according  to  the  lawes,  example  may  be  shewed  to 
othen.  4.  The  resolution  for  the  bishops  that  be 
nominated.  6.  Dispaching  our  commissianare  to 
Guisnes,  to  see  the  state  thereof." 

It  is  impossible,  in  examining  the  private  papers 
left  by  this  prince,  not  to  be  reminded  of  those  blu- 
ish writings  of  Prince  Albert  with  which  we  have 
lately  become  familiar.  There  is  tbe  same  lore  of 
metbod,  the  same  early  reli^n, — tbe.  suae  eariy 
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I  for  MlAimpTOTement. 
For  nme  unaccoantable  reason,  Queen  Maiy  — 
■be  to  whose  name  &  terrible  adjective  ie  coramonty 
appended  —  hu  got  to  ba  included  among  the  [iat 
ot'rojrni  authore.  There  wcins,  however,  to  be  little 
enough  ground  for  nach  inclusion.  Certain  prayers 
and  religious  meditations,  "  Against  the  assaults  of 


letten,  some  of  tliem  curious,  as  one  in  which  she 
traata  of  faer  own  delicacy  in  never  having  written 
but  to  three  men  in  her  lifv,  and  another  concerning 
her  affection  lor  ber  sister.  A  claim  to  the  title  of 
author  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  eatafalishcd  on  such 
slender  grounds. 

Of  all  our  female  sovereigns,  Elizabeth  seems  tc 
have  cultivated  literature  the  most  closely  and  sedu- 
lously. She  is,  unnueetionably,  the  royal  authoress 
par  excellence.  The  ago  in  which  she  lived  was 
one  in  which  letten  pre-eminently  flourished,  and 
the  queen  waa  not  behindhand  in  catching  tie  spirit 
of  the  time.  Her  pen  was,  indeed,  a  most  proliHi 
one.  Some  thirty  or  ftirty  prose  pieces  alone  an 
attributed  to  her.  Letters  of  the  official  sort  shi 
produced  without  end,  besides  translations  from  the 
classics,  speecbee,  orations,  and  treatises  on  religious 
subjects  or  on  the  poetic  art.  Some  of  the  titles  of 
these  miscellaneous  jirose  writings  are  curious,  and 
deseri'e  to  be  transcribed ;  A  Contory  of  Sentences, 
dedicated  to  faer  father;  A  Curious  Letter  to  Lord 
Burleigh ;  Another  of  Humor,  to  divert  him  from 
retiring  from  bu.iineSB ;  A  Very  Genteel  Letter, 
written  by  her,  wiien  princess,  to  King  Edward, 
his  desiring  her  picture- 

lu  the  some  IL't  with  these  we  find  manlion  of  A 
Comment  on  Plato;  Two  of  the  Orations  of  Isoc- 
rates,  trAnslaterl  into  Latin ;  A  Play  of  Euripides, 
likewise  translated  into  Latin ;  A  Translation  of  a 
Diali^ae  out  of  Xcnophon,  in  Greek,  between 
Hicro,  a  king,  yet  sometime  a  private  person,  and 
Simonides,  apoet,  as  touching  the  LiSe  of  the  Prince 
and  Private  Mun.  Jler  classical  attainments,  if  we 
are  to  believe  all  we  read,  were  prodigious.  She 
aauaa  to  have  thonght  nothing  of  such  small  tasks 
ac  tranalatiug  fiallust  dc  Bello  Jugurthino;  Ilorace 
de  Arte  Poetica ;  and  PluUreb  de  Curioaitatc,  think- 
ing nothing  of  them.  Indeed,  her  knowledge  of 
Latin  was  so  great  that  she  was  able  to  f^vc 
immediate  epigrammatic  answer  to  whatever 
addressed  to  her  in  that  language.  On  one  c 
non,  when  some  pert  Latin  verses  were  sent  to  her 
by  Philip  the  Second,  she  retorted  "  instautlj',"  aa 
the  chronicler  tells  us,  with  a  neat  hexameter.  At 
another  time,  "being  asked  if  she  preferred  the 
learning  of  Buchanan  or  of  Walter  Haddon,  she  re- 
plied," —  again  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  — 
"  Bucbananum  omnibus  antepono,  Haddonum  nem- 
ini  postpono,"  One  other  of  her  answers,  in 
English  Uiis  time,  when  pressed  hard  by  "  a  captious 
tbeologie  qneetion"  —  nothing  lees,  in  fact,  tban  a 
required  definition  of  the  Eucharist  —  is  almost  too 
wel]  known  to  need  quotation  here :  — 

"  Clirlit  ni  Oa  Word  Uut  ifskc  Jl  i 


Two  of  Qneea  EUcabeth's  more  studied  poetical 
eRosioM  Burrive.  One  is  a  [^rai^raae  of  the 
Tliirteeath  Psalm,  and  is  not  particularly  succesaful, 
"  the  subjoined  extract  will  show :  — 


This  is  not  much  worae,  however,  than  other  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms.  There  were  >■  two  little 
antbemes,  or  things  in  meeter,  of  hir  majestie," 
licensed  to  her  printer  in  1578,  of  which  this  is 
probably  one.  This  active  and  ambitions  laily  also 
translated  The  Speech  of  the  Chonu  in  the  Second 
Act  of  the  Hercules  CEtu^ns  of  Seneca.  This  is  a 
poem  of  one  hundred  anil  twenty-three  lines  in 
blank  verse.  sn<l  neariy  unintelligible  throughout. 
Here  is  a  difficult  pisssge:  — 


"Though  Tilh  Uir«ki 


The  queen's  poetical  efforts  seem  to  have  bean 
highly  esteemed  by  the  learned  men  of  her  own 
day.  "But  last  in  rccitall,"  says  one  of  these,  "fint 
in  degree,  is  the  qaene,  our  sovereJKnc  lady,  whoee 
learned,  delicate,  noble  muse,  easily  surmounteth 
all  the  rest  that  have  written  before  ber  time  or 
since,  for  sence,  sweetnesse,  and  subtjllitie,  be  it  in 
ode,  elegie,  epigram,  or  any  other  ktnde  of  poeme, 
wherein  it  shall  please  her  majestie  to  einplov  her 

Gnno."  Nor  are  such  panegyrics  confined  to  Eliza- 
th's  poetical  performances.  Roger  Ascbam,  in  one 
of  his  treatises,  indignantly  rebukes  the  "young  gen- 
tlemen of  England"  fiH-  allowing  themselves  to  be 
outdone  in  diligence  and  application  by  a  "mayd 
who  goes  beyond  them  all  in  excelloncie  of  learnyng 
and  knowledge  of  divers  tonges";  while  Savilc,  in 
^is  translation  of  Tacitus,  goes  a  step  farther,  and 
— -  ■'  The  priucijiall  cause  of  unoertakine  my 
;™_  _...  .„  — ^(^  your  majestie  by  this,  — 


translation  was  i 


'  a  foile,  to  communicate  to   the  world,  if  not 
le  admirable  compositions  of  your  owne,  yet  at 
least  those  most  rare  and  excellent  translations 
of  histories,  if  I  may  call  them  translations  which 
have  so  infiniiely  exceetled  Oie  originals."     The  queen 
is  to  have  been  far  from  indifferent  to  these  trib- 
of  admiration,  and  those  who  knew  her  weak- 
would  often  take  advantage  of  her  passion  for 
praise,  and  further  the  advancement  of  their  own 
objects  by  panderiug  to  it.     James  the  First  may 
be  regarded  —  it  is  not  saying  much  for  bim  after 
—  as  the  cliief  among  the  royal  authors.     His 
works  are  well  known,  easily  accessible,  and  little 
doubt  has  ever  been  thrown  on  their  authenticity. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  tbem  is  the  ■'  Basilicon  Doron." 
i  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  ffovemment,  and  it  is 
this  compositjon,  more  than  on  such  fanciful 
performances    aa     tlie    "  Dsmonologia  *    or    the 
"Counterblast  to   Tobacco,"  that  James's  literary 
reputation  is  thought  to  rest.     As  ^ome  publishers 
quote  in  tbeir  advertisements  the  "opinions  of  the 
press"  on  the  works  whose  merits  they  are  settins 
"     *      >  might  the  opinions  of  the  press  of  James^ 
the  learned  writers,  namely,  of  tboae  and 
subsequent  days  —  be  quoted  in  favor  of  this  volu- 
minous essay.     Camden  says,  "that  in  this  book  is 
most  elegantly  pourtrayed  and  set  forth  the  pattern 
of  a  most  excellent,  every  way  accomplished  ting." 
.sidered  it  as  "  excellency  written."  Lode 


^ 
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described  its  anthnr  aa  "  that  leanjed  king  who  well 
understood  the  DOtioos  of  things,"  and  Hume  sayi 
that  "  whoever  will  read  the  >  Basilicon  DoroD,' 
particvdarly  the  last  two  books,  will  confess  Jantei 
to  hare  powened  no  mean  eeniiu."  Sui.-b  were  the 
"favorabla  criticisms"  of  thcae  illustrious  persons, 
to  wliich  must  be  appended,  to  make  the  "  opimons  " 
complete,  certain  lines  by  a  contemporary  poot  on 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  tbb  wonderful 
book  wns  originally  "  given,"  as  the  phrase  of  the 
time  gocj,  or  ei  we  now  say,  dedicate.  Speaking 
of  the  death  of  the  prince,  this  courtier  poet  says,  ~ 


A  few  sentences  extracted  from  thi«  much  praised 
treatise  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  book.  Here  i?  something 
about  the  coosiNCUOuanese  of  the  posi^on  occupied 
by  a  king;  — 

"  It  is  a  true  oMe  saving,  that  a  kins  is  as  one  set 
on  B  stage,  wliosc  smallest  aetlone  and  ci^^tureii  all 
the  people  gozingly  doe  beholde :  ana  therefore, 
althoufrh  a  king  be  never  so  precise  in  the  dischai^ 
ing  of  his  office,  the  people,  who  leeth  but  the  outward 
part,  will  ever  judge  of  tbe  substance  by  the  circum- 
stances :  and  accm^ioc  to  the  outward  aupearance, 
if  his  behaviour  be  light  or  dissolute,  will  conceive 
preoccupied  conceite  of  the  king's  inward  intention. 
....  Be  carefull,  then,  my  sonne,  so  to  frame  all 
your  indifferent  action*  And  outward  behariour,  as 
they  may  serve  for  the  furtherance  and  forthsetting  of 

Tonr  inward  vertoous  disposition lie  whole 

indifferent  actions  of  a  man  I  divide  in  two  sorts  : 
in  his  behaviour  in  things  necessarie,  asfood,  sleeping, 
raiment,  speaking,  writing,  and  mature;  and  in 
things  not  iieceasarie,  though  convenient  and  lawfoU, 
as  pastimes  or  exercise^  and  uang  of  compante  fbr 
recreation," 

But  theBasilicvn,  with  all  its  ponderous  andsenten- 
tions  wisdom,  ii  hardly  tbe  kind  of  production  which 
most  cbaracteristically  displays  the  peculiar  bent 
of  King  Jnmes's  genius,  —  such  as  it  was.  This  sov- 
er^gn  seems  to  have  aimed  at  a  certain  whimrical- 
ity  and  fancy  in  his  writings  far  more  than  any  of 
his  predecesson.  The  comic  element  pervades 
them,  indeed,  throughout.  Tbe  well-known  "  Coun- 
terblast to  Tobacco  " — spoken  of  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  as  being  made  up  of  **  quotations,  puns, 
scripture,  witticisnis,  superstitions,  oathi,  vanity, 
prerogative,  and  pedantrj- "  —  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  peculiar  Mas  of  James's  clumsy  humor. 
So  is  tbe  "  Demonolt^a,"  a  treatise  undertaken,  as 
its  royal  author  informs  ns, "  not  in  anywise  to  serve 
at  a  shew  of  learning  and  ingine,  but  ondy  to  resolve 
the  donbtJng  harts  of  many,  that  sach  asuultes  of 
SaChan  are  most  certainly  practized,  and  that  the 
instrumentes  thereof  merit  most  severly  to  be  pun- 
ished :  against  the  damnable  opinions  of  two  princi- 
pally; whereof  the  one  called  Scot,  an  &nglisbman, 
IB  not  ashamed  in  publike  print  to  deny  that  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  witohcraft ;  and  the  other, 
called  Wierus,  a  German  phyaition,  sets  out  a  pub- 
lic apologic  fbr  all  thexe  cr^tes-folkes."  By  these 
two  worts  —  the  Demonologia  and  the  CotrntorbUat 
—  James  is  said  to  have  lost  as  much  reputation  as 
he  had  gained  by  his  BasiHcon.  He  was  not  behind 
his  predecessors  in  culcivaling  the  poetic  faculty. 
lie  brought  out  ^  small  collection  entitled  "  n\B 
Majesty's   Poetical   Exercises   at  vacant    Honres," 


which,  even  this  vainest  of  monarcbs  does  not  seem 
to  be  veiT  well  satisfied  with.  He  sa;*  in  lua  pref- 
ace, apoiogicing  for  their  want  of  revision  that, 
"When  his  ingyne"  (a  favorite  word,  evidently) 
"and  age  coald,  his  aflaires  and  fasherie  wotdd  not 
permit  bim  to  correct  them,— scar^lie  bat  at  stolen 
be  having  the  lusnn  to  Uenk  upon  any 


piroer." 
It  wai 


It  was  a  time  when  pans,  and  all  sorts  of  titeraij 
quips  and  quirks  were  much  in  voeue.  The  Unr 
was  not  behindhand  in  following  this  peculiar  and 
dirtreesing  fashion.  James  greeted  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects on  a  certain  solemn  occasion  with  a  string  i^ 
punning  rhymes  on  the  names  of  their  most  learned 
professors,  Adamscm,  Fairlie,  Sands,  Toung,  Beid, 
and  King. 


A0I  will  thdr  CoUedt*  bena  b(  aU 


Charles  the  First  was  an  author  of  a  graver  type 
than  bis  father.  His  chief  work,  which,  it  is  said,  went, 
first  and  last,  through  forty-seven  impn-sBionp,  was 
called  Icon  Basilikt,  a  title  resembhng  somewhat  that 
of  the  Opus  Magnum  of  James,  This  book  — ^  the  au- 
thorship of  which,  by  the  by,  has  been  ui^iouted  — has 
won  golden  opinions  from  Hume,  SmoUett,  Bishop 
Home,  D'laraeli. —  criticn  who  judged  of  its  merits 
long  after  the  death  of  its  suppaicd  author,  and  who 
cannot,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  flattery.  Charles 
was  the  author,  besides,  of  some  papers  on  Church 
Government,  of  various  Prayei^  and  Religious  Ex- 
ercises, and  of  some  Letters  on  Public  Questions  of 
the  day,  and  of  a  poem  on  his  own  sufferings  and 
sorrows,  written  during  his  captivity  at  Cariabrook. 

Charles  the  Second  is  supposed  to  be  the  aothor 
of  a  certain  eoi»  of  an  amatory  nature,  and  his 
brother  James,  a  liUle  more  indostrious,  wrote  Me- 
rooin  of  his  own  Life  and  Campaigns,  besides  sun- 
dry letters  of  a  political  nature,  and  a  collection  of 
Meditations,  Soutoquies,  and  Tows,  published  with 
a  frontisjuece  representing  himself  sitting  in  a  chair 
in  a  pensive  attitude,  and  crmcned  leiih  Ikomt. 

The  wife  of  William  the  Third  has  left  behind 
her  only  one  ?ma!l  liternry  claim.  An  anagram 
on  the  name  of  Roger  IT^strange,  a  gentleman  of 
whose  ciploita  contemporary  histon'  is  very  full. 
The  anagram, 

"tdiurr  L'tammge, 
LyLi(  Uniwe  ftafer." 

For  the  rcMt  —  though  the  reign  of  Anne  was  pre- 
eminently a  period  of  literary  activity  —  the  qoeen 
henelf  was  not  infected  by  (he  prevailing  taste; 
while  aa  to  the  house  of  Hanover  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say  that  ila  present  rept^sentalive  ha* 
shown  a  greater  taate  for  literary  pursuits  than  any 


Tbe  work  of  our  latest  rayal  author  is  by  this  tinie 
known  to  everybody.  We  therefore  projjose  to  note 
down  no  more  than  one  or  two  distinctive  eharac- 
teristics  which  separata  it  so  remarkably  fram  aoy 
of  tbe  literary  inunctions  miUidied  by  sMne  of  tks 
queen's  predecessors  on  the  £i^lisb  thm&e.    I^  tie 
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raider  be  mindful  of  tluwe  re^giout  trcAlues,  thoM 
theological  dLaqni^tiona,  those  troDalatioiw  froni  the 
claMica,  Bod,  lutly,  those'  qiuunt  poetical  effiisions 
which  we  havejust  been  Bxamining.  Let  hini  recoU 
any  of  Che  elaborately  formal  or  mnnily  fantastic 
coinpoatioiu  which  we  have  notice<C  and  then  turn 
to  theee  nnpreteodiDe  "  Leaves."  Had  their  author 
merely  been  Bctuatvd^by  a  desire  to  "  write  a  book,' 
she  nu^t  eMiIy  have  chosen  some  ambillous  subject, 
and,  with  the  help  at  her  dispoeal,  might  have  pro- 
duced an  appropriate  successor  Co  Uose  treatises 
and  disquisiuons  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Queen  Victoria,  however,  has  simply  written  a  rec- 
ord of  Cbe  experiences  and  impressions  of  a  very 
h^ipy  penod  of  her  life,  to  recall  them  when  one  of 
the  chief  elements  which  made  tbis  hapiuness  so 
neat  faaa  passed  away.  Would  Queen  Mary,  with 
ue  dreadful  prefix  to  her  name,  have  gone  to  see 
thoae  old  women  in  their  Bishland  cottages,  and 
carried  good  cheer,  moral  ai  well  as  physical,  among 
them '/  Would  vm  Elinabeth  have  enjoyed  scram- 
bling about  Scotch  mountains,  hiding  away  out  of 
ngbt  when  the  deer  were  stalked,  and  being  carried, 
du^inaplaid,  over  the  swollen  mountain  torrents  ? 

For  all  these  thingB  were  ei:^°>'^'^  ^y  ^^  writer 
^  the  Hi^ilaiid  Journal,  and  enjoyed  in  no  ordinary 
degiee.  The  onafiected  pleasure  which  the  author 
of  the  Highland  Journal  derived  from  everything 
that  she  saw  and  did  is  expressed  in  almost  every 
line,  and  in  a  manner  wbicn  is  ooe  of  the  chief  at- 
tnctioni  of  tlie  book.  During  a  walk  which  the 
qoeen  and  the  prince  took  soon  after  their  arrival 
at  Blair  Atbcd,  which  is  soKgestive  of  a  great  meas- 
ure of  eiy«^ment  llicy  have  been  rambling  on 
die  hilb  near  the  hoose.  '*  We  were  high  np,"  says 
(be  queen,  "  but  could  not  get  to  the  top ;  Albert 
in  nch  delight,  it  is  a  happineM  to  see  him,  he  is  in 
wadi  aiMrila.  ...  -  'We  walked  on  to  a  cornfield 
wbere  a  nnmber  of  women  were  cutting  and  reap- 
ii^  dM  Oftto  (sbeaiwe  they  call  it  in  Sootland), 
with  ■  sptondid  view  c?  the  hills  belbre  ns,  so  rural 
and  ramandc,  to  unlike  our  daily  Windaor  walk." 
And  then  die  adds,  "  ddightful  as  that  is,"  as  if 
afraid  c^  disparaging  poor  old  Windsor,  and  aa  if 
lemembeniig  what  happiness  exists  for  her  there  also. 

There  is  no  eceue  ta  experience  described  in  this 
book  which  do«a  not  iMeive  a  reflected  light  from 
tiM  imiihiDe  whiob  fillt  the  heart  of  the  writer. 
AS  Kirts  of  BnaQ  things  excite  her  wonder  and  de- 
list, —  the  Lath  fith-womei]  with  tbeir  white  caps 
■nd  hright-^olored  netticoata,  or  a  Highland  lame 
in  the  nver,  "  with  Mr  dr«M  tucked  up  almost  to 
her  knea,  washing  potatoea."  All  is  deligbtfal, 
becaoM  all  ia  seen  under  such  happy  circumetancea. 

DoubtloB,  too,  the  new  Kiisation  of  being  fi'ee 
^TCi  an  additional  zest  to  the  royal  [Measure.  The 
aoHiiiij,  away  from  Loudm,  frotn  drswlng-rooins  and 
fareea,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  state  oates  and 
Mate  Gonferenceii — though  there  was  always  a  cab- 
loit  iniTi!«f«-  OD  the  premises  at  Balinor^,  like 


^  I  be  nmply  a  lady  living  with  her 
hiMband  and  children  in  a  Highland  chlteau,  most 
kate  been  a  new  and  deliehtlul  feeling.  We  can 
■ee  that  it  is  to.  A  hnndred  passages  in  this  volame 
which  tell  of  the  queen's  keen  enjoyment  of  that 
wild  nnfettcred  liie  which  the  annual  journey  to  the 
Highlands  put  within  her  reach.  "  I  was  delighted," 
A»  sars,  on  onn  occasion,  "  to  gO  on  A  CimprovUte, 
traveling  in  these  enchanting  hills,  in  their  aoUtude, 
with  «aly  oar  good  Highlanders  with  us."  And  in 
another  place,  when  the  time  of  leaving  Scotland  is 


near,  she  speaks  of  her  liberty  as  one  of  the  losses 
she  ia  about  to  sustain.  **  Every  little  trifle  and 
every  spot  I  had  become  attached  to,  our  life  of 
quiet  and  liberty,  evervthing  was  so  pleasant,  and 
all  the  HighlnnderB  ana  people  who  went  with  us  I 
had  got  to  like  so  much." 

That  moment  of  leaving  Scotland  eecuis  always 
to  have  been  a  very  bitter  one.  The  queen's  at- 
tachment to  this  country,  indeed,  is  almost  bcyoad 
tliat  of  a  native.     Over  and  over  again  sbe  breaks 


It  in  raptur 
«ple,  the  VI 


^ht  when  abe  again  touches  Scotch  soil  after 
having  been  for  some  time  absent,  and  her  sorrow 
at  turning  her  back  on  the  lochs  and  mountains 
when  the  annual  holiday  ii  over,  is  genuine  and  un- 
affected. "  Alas  I  our  last  day  in  Scotland "  is  a 
phrase  of  frequent  n»currenoe  in  these  diaries,  and 
once,  when  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  was  their  last  at  Balmoral 
for  the  season,  her  Majesty  exclaims,  "  I  wished  we 
might  be  snowed  up,  and  uniJjle  to  move.  How 
happy  I  should  have  been,  could  it  have  been  so  i " 
Nor  must  one  source  of  enjoyment  —  the  greatest 
of  all  —.  be  forgotten.  In  ue  Highlands  the  queen 
saw  more  of  her  beloved  prince  than  elsewhere : 
walkiikg  with  btni,  riding  with  him,  reading  with 
him.  or  sketching  by  his  side  continually. 

There  are  some  curiouij  scenes  put  before  tbe  read- 
er in  tbisglimpse  behind  the  curtain  of  what  is  lit- 
erally a  Theatre  Royal.  The  narrative  of  (ha  arri- 
val at  the  Castle  of  the  tidings  of  the  taking  of 
Sevastopol,  beginning  with  a  description  of  the  state 
of  expectancy  in  which  the  bouse  was  kept  all  day 
by  rumon  which  bad  reached  Balmoral,  and  ending 
irith  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  telegrams  in  the 
evening,  containing  the  decisive  news  *■  Sevastopol  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  alHes,"  is  very  bright  and  stir- 
ring. The  lighting  of  the  boaflre  upon  the  cairn  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  efforts  to  eet  np  a  di^plar 
of  fireworks  by  the  poor  old  Frencnmao,  Francois 
d'Albertanfon,  ■*  who  bghted  a  number  of  squiba,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  not  go  off,"  are  among 
^e  memorials  of  an  interesting  time  at  Balmoral. 

Equally  interesting  and  well  described  is  that 
other  almost  biatoncal  scene  in  which  we  are 
shown  how  the  news  of"  The  Duke's  "  death  came 
npon  tbe  holiday  party.  In  this  case,  also,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  preltminarT-  rumor  of  the 
truth,  which  was  disregarded,  the  party  at  the  Castle 
going  away  for  the  day  on  one  of  their  customary 
—  Then  comes  that  cnrionaincidentof  the 


r  back  to  the 


2ueen  missing  her  watch  —  the  gift  of  the  duke  ~ 
-om  her  side,  and,  sending  a  messenger  bac'  '  ' 
boose  to  see  that  it  was  sde,  and  then  the  n 


with  tidings  of  the  watch,  and  with  a 
bundle  of  ^tten,  among  which  aie  two  which  tell 
the  news  of  the  old  duke's  death. 

It  is  curious  to  read  of  these  public  events  in  the 
joamal  of  one  so  deeply  interested  in  them.  The 
sight  of  such  records  sets  one  speculating  whether 
any  of  our  more  remote  eovereigna  kept  journals  of 
this  sort,  and  ifso,  what  sort  of  notices  of  the  public 
occurrences  of  tbe  day  were  contained  in  Ihem.  A 
diary  of  Henry  the  Eighth's,  for  instance,  with  an  en- 
try made  on  tbe  day  when  the  news  of  Wolscy's 
death  reached  him,  would  certunly  be  a  curiosity  of 
i^me  value;  The  tone  of  any  such  entry  would, 
however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  differed  widely 
from  such  expressions  of  crief  as  those  to  be  found  ia 
the  Journal  of  Queen  Victoria,  written  on  Thurs- 
day, SepMmber  16,  ISSi. 
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In  adeaa  ainiel,  doit  d^nc  all  *nj. 
Haw  pealinf  load  kfkln  mni  Imider  nlD, 

Who  does  not  love  to  liiten  to  the  8 
cood  pea!  of  chnreh  belU.  Whether  they  be  the 
bells  of  the  old  parish  church,  whose  chimes  call  the 
villagcifl  to  the  holy  nerviees  of  God'g  house  fiwn 
distant  billeides  and  lonely  vallej's,  and  whose  sound 
is  carried  even  to  the  most  distant  hamlet,  or  wheth- 
er they  be  the  bells  of  the  venerable  cathedral  pile, 
round  whose  w^ls  memories  crowd  of  long  agca  past 
and  gone,  —  memories  of  joys  and  mcmoiiee  of  sor- 
rows,^ —  battles  fought  anc!  victories  won  ;  for  which 


of  those  who  had  gone  to  their  rest ;  some  leaving 
many  behind  Uiem  to  mourn  their  vacant  place, 
while  other*  had  passed  away  with  no  loVed  ones 
around  to  soo^e  and  corafbrt  their  last 
this  weary  wor!d,  and  the  only  count  which  the 
busy  crowds  took  of  their  departure  from  amongst 
them  was  the  passing  bell  and  the  muftled  peal. 

!nie  church  belts  are  the  union  for  every  joy  and 
sorrow ;  tbey  join  us  all  logethe 
pathy,— 


As  God's  church  is  the  union  of  God's  people 
earth,  so  the  peal  of  bells  in  that  church  not  only 
call  all  to  come  and  worship  their  God,  but  they 
the  only  means  we  have  of  expreuing  our  comn 
joys  and  our  conunoQ  griefi ;  tliereforc  each  year  the 
awociationa  with  our  own  loved  peal  of  bells  grow 
stronger  aod  stronger,  for  memories  twine  their  arms 
aronul  an  object, like  the  ivy  round  the  old  oak- 
trees,  each  year  their  tendrils  become  stronger  and 
more  firmly  twisted. 

The  year  passea  with  its  many  events,  and  then 
comes  ue  last  niffht  of  the  year  \  the  old  year  is 
parang  away,  each  moment  is  numbered,  — 
•<Nl  j>  Uh  shamh  bril  $mA  tnd  tow. 
And  tRfed  ufU/  uid  cpak  loir, 
TliQ  old  jeu  U^  «  dybj|." 

Now  comes  the  merry  peal,  and  another  year  has 
begun  with  its  open  pages  and  bright  hopes,  and  — 


How  little  any  of  us  know  about  our  bells ;  only, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  older  oni'S  amourist  us  sny 
that  bells  used  to  sound  sweeter,  that  there  were 
better  ringers  in  the  old  da]-«,  and  that  the  bells 
then  were  made  with  more  silver  in  them. 

Tbis  later  roason,  Donison  (who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  church  bells)  declares  to  be 
a  vulgar  superstition.  But  every  one  is  quite  right 
when  they  say  tberc  are  no  bells  like  the  old  bejis, 
but  I  hope,  some  day,  the  young  new  bells  may  be 
made  more  like  the  old  ones,  and  then  when  our 
great-grandchildren  sit  and  listen  to  their  sweet 
notes,  they  will  wonder,  as  we  do  now,  at  our  old 
belb.  What  tales  of  the  past  these  bells  could  tell 
them !  But  this  will  be  in  the  ages  to  come,  ami  in 
tho  mean  time  what  can  we  learn  about  our  own 
loved  belle?  and  what  histories  can  they  tell  ns? 
Small  bells  were  of  ancient  origin,  and  we  read  in 


Exodus  of  the  bells  and  pomegranates  wora  on  the 
high  priest's  dres ;  yet  large  Mils,  such  as  our  own 
church  bells,  are  never  spi^en  of  even  among  the 
Gre^  and  Romans.  ITiey  are  supposed  to  nave 
been  invented  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  oi  Nola,  in  Cam- 
pania, about  the  year  400  a.  d,,  whence  the  Nola 
and  Campania  of  the  lower  Lalinity.  They  weru 
probably  introduced  into  England  soon  after  their 
invention,  for  Bede  mentions  them  about  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century. 

Bells,  bolh  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  applicil 
to  sacred  purposes.  There  has  been  much  contro- 
versy as  to  what  the  ancients  called  belli,  for  they 
have  been  called  by  both  ancients  and  modirns  by 
a  great  variety  of  names,  viz. :  Petasun,  Codon, 
Nola,  Cloca,  &c. 

The  Greeks  had  bells,  for  ct  Athena  the  priest  of 
Proserpine  used  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to  sacrifice ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  when  bells  were 
first  used  in  Christian  churches.  In  the  E.ist,  the 
people  were  informed  of  the  hour  of  divine  service 
by  means  of  a  rattle  or  beating  on  wooden  boards 
with  a  hammer,  and  this  custom  was  long  retained. 
An  old  aothor  tells  us  that  the  signal  for  divine 
worship  was  given  by  a  trumpet,  and  Innocentus 
Anaaloas  is  of  opinion,  that  all  signals  of  hours  were 
given  by  trumpets  amongst  the  arfcients,  and  bells 
were  not  introduced  into  churches  until  the  sixth 
century.  Bede  first  mentions  them  6S0  a.ii.,  and, 
certiunly,  after  that  period  they  became  common 
and  were  often  made  the  subject  of  pious  donations, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent. 

In  the  history  of  Ingulphus,  we  read  of  Turketo- 
lu9,  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  375.    He  caused  a 


caused  two  large  bells  to  be  made  called  Bartholo- 
mevT  and  Beltelmus;  also  two  of  a  middle  tate 
named  Turketulus  and  Taturiins,  and  two  smalt 
bells  called  Pega  and  Bega.  When  the  bell  Guth- 
lac  was  hung  along  with  these,  Ingulphus  affirms 
that  such  wonderful  harmony  vras  produced,  that 
there  was  no  ringing  in  all  England  to  equal  it. 

Pope  John  XIII.,  A.D.  3G8,  consecrated  a  veij 
large  new  bell  in  the  Lateran  Church,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  John.  In  the  Roman  Pontificale  is  a 
service  for  the  baptizing  of  bells;  and  Sir  Tlenry 
Spelman,  in  his  "  Glossary,"  v.  Campana,  has  pre- 
served two  monkish  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
cient offices  of  bells,  — 


Brand  quotes  other  monkish  rhymes,  which  enume- 
rate no  less  than  sixteen  purposes  to  iriiich  bells  arc 
or  may  be  applied. 

The  Couvre-feu  or  Curfew  Bell,  was  rung  every 
nieht,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introdnced  by 
miliam  I.  as  a  badge  of  servitude  upon  the  Eng- 
luih ;  but  the  custom  prevailed  on  the  Continent 
long  before  his  time,  and  was  intonded  as  a  precau- 
tion against  flrea,  which  were  very  frequent  and 
destructive,  as  all  the  houses  were  then  built  of 
wood.  Henry  T.  is  said  to  fanvc  restored  the  use  of 
lam^  and  candles  at  court  in  the  night  after  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew,  which  had  been  prohibited 
byTiis  predccesBors.  At  Barkinj:,  in  Essex,  is  still 
a  tower  which  bears  the  name  of  fire-bell  or  curfew, 
and  in  many  parts  .of  England,  tho  custom  of  ring- 
ing the  curlew  bell  has  been  only  discontinued 
within  the  memory  of  many  living  now.  In  I^cg- 
reline,"  --         '   ■'  '— 
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He  Paaing  Bell  was  m  named  becaiue  it  ww 
tolleal  wlieii  any  one  pasMd  frmn  tbi*  life.    Hence 


it  wu  Kjuetimea  called  the  Soul  Bell,  and  was  rang 
that  these  that  beard  it  might  pnr  for  the  soul  of 
the  djins  penoa.     The  number  of  times  of  tolling 


of  uady  Katharine  (irev,  who  died  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  in  15GT.  lie  tollioK  of  the  "  Fusing 
Bell '  continued  bb  late  aa  Charles  IL's  time.  In 
olden  times  bellt  ifere  nted  for  many  niperstitious 
pnrpoaeB.  The  custom  of  the  fuuenl  kuell  first 
araee  in  the  darkect  ani,  as  did  also  the  custom  of 
the  Passing  BeU.  The  mott  ancient  belli  and 
cjnubab  are  euppowd  to  have  been  made  of  brass, 
and  a  *P;^'^'^I  virtue  was  conceived  to  lie  in  that 
metaL  The  knives  o&ed  in  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  always  made  of  brass.  It  entered  into  the 
ccnipoaition  of  the  sacred  utensils  in  the  temple*  ; 
tbe  sound  of  it  was  suppoeed  to  put  demons  to 
flight,  and  wilcbes  used  it  in  their  incantations-  So 
perbai>B,  we  may  mippoae,  that  the  rtuging  of  bells 
for  dyii^  persona  ww  connected  with  the  reputed 
virtue  of  brats. 

He  rinran^  of  belli  was  suppoeed  to  drive  away 
■&  the  evU  spirits  which  might  awail  the  <lying  per- 
toa.  Eveij  one,  theretbre,  who  could  in  bis  dying 
momenta  aSbrd  to  pay  the  largo  sum  of  money  re- 
qiured  had  the  largest  bell  ruDE  for  bis  soul,  m  it 
was  nippoted  that  the  greater  the  noise  the  more 
effectual  would  be  tbc  ringing  of  the  bell.  For  if  the 
superstition  of  our  ancestors  did  not  go  so  fkr  as  to 
believe  in  the  virtnc  of  brass,  tbcy  certainly  thought 
that  tbc  mere  dimsb  was  safficient  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits,  wluch  Ibey  believed  were  always  hover- 
ing round  the  dying  to  make  a  prey  of  their  souls. 
The  tolling  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to  strike  them 
with  terror.  From  this  superstition  arose  the  toU- 
ii^  of  bells  at  fnnerali ;  the  bells  being  muffled  for 
the  aake  ot  tbe  greater  solminity.  Bells  were  con- 
stantly mug  dunng  eclipses,  and  siqipoacd  to  out 
all  demons  to  flight.  In  Ital^,  the  custom  prevailed 
to  much  later  date,  and  during  great  tempests  the 
women  assembled,  ringing  belu  and  beAting  cym- 

Now  the  Psesiog  Bell  is  no  longer  rung,  bnC  the 
uomiDg  after  the  death  of  onr  penon,  U»  bell  is 
tolled  at  eight  a'olock,  and  at  tne  end  of  the  tolling 
Qn  Yorkshire  and  DoiBctshire,  and  probably  else- 
irtiere),  nioe  kneUs  are  tolled  for  a  man,  six  for  a 
woman,  and  three  for  a  child.  In  Somersetshire 
time  knells  are  tolled  for  a  man  and  only  two  for 
a  woman. 

Tbe  Sanctus,  or  Svni/s  Bell,  was  thus  called  b«- 
cause  rung  when  the  priest  came  to  the  words  of 
the  mass  "  Sancte,  saocte,  sancte,  Deus  Sabaoth," 
that  all  penmis  wba  were  absent  might  fall  on  their 
knees  in  reverence  of  the  htdy  otBce  going  on  in  the 
chnrcbes.  It  was  usoaUy  a  small  bell  rung  by  hand 
similar  to  those  still  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ebnrches,  bnt  it  was  frequently  placed  where  it 
might  be  heard  farthest ;  in  a  lantern  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  steeple,  or  in  a  turret  at  the  angle  of  the 
tower,  or  for  tne  convenience  of  being  more  easilv 
rang,  within  a  cote  or  turret  between  the  church 
and  the  chancel,  the  rope  in  this  situation  falling 
down  into  tbe  choir  not  fkr  from  the  altar.  Several 
of  theM  tnTxets,  aad  some  with  the  bells  in  them, 
an  stiU  leen  in  vnr  e^iDnky  ehimsbes,  and  In  several 


churches  in  Somersetsfaiie  the  Sanctus  beH  is  still 
rang  at  tbe  conmencement  of  the  serrice. 

It  is  said  that  amon?  tbe  Greeks,  bells  b^an  to  be 
disused  after  the  taking  of  Constantinop^  by  tbe 
Tnifa,  u  tbe  latter  forbade  the  use  of  bells  lest  their 
scmnd  should  disturb  the  repose  of  sonls.  At  Bor- 
deaqz,  also,  we  hear  of  tbe  people  being  deprived  of 
their  bells  on  account  of  rebellion,  and  when  offered 
them  a^n,  they  refused  to  have  them,  having 
learnt  the  ease  and  conveniency  of  being  freed 
'■  from  tba  constant  din  and  jangling  of  bells." 

The  larrMt  bells  in  the  world  are  generally  sta- 
tionary bdls,  used  only  for  clocks  to  strike  u^ion,  or 
at  the  most  are  occasionally  swung  frame  high,  or 
ap  to  the  horizontal  position,  whereas  bells  rang  in 
a  peal,  like  our  church  bells,  are  swung  completely 
np  or  raised  and  set  with  the  mouth  upwards,  when 
the  ringen  stop  between  tbe  jieab.  No  o^r  na- 
ticn  in  tbe  wmld  ring  their  bills  in  this  way,  bnt 
they  rally  half  ruse  them  and  ring  their  chimes  hj 
tbe  easier  and  less  efTeotiTC  plan  oftollin;;,  wherein 
the  bell  swings  jnst  enough  to  make  tbe  clapper 
strike  it.  Tt«  cnily  objection  to  our  mode  of  ring- 
ing our  bells,  is  not  the  hard  work,  as  it  is  a  most 
b^thy  exercise,  but  when  the  bells  are  very  large 
and  the  tower  is  weak,  either  fhim  decay  if  it  is  oM, 
or  poverty  of  construction  if  it  is  modem,  the  bori- 
«ontal  thrust  of  the  bells  is  too  much  for  it  to  bear. 
Not  that  it  is  not  safe  to  ring  the  bells,  because  the 
tower  sways  with  them.  Stone^  like  everytfaing 
else,  is  elastic  to  a  certwn  extent,  and  many  a  tower 
has  gone  on  vibrating  fbr  centuries  without  being 
the  worse  fbr  it. 

The  lat^eat  bell  rang  in  a  peal  in  England,  and 
OTobably  in  the  world,  is  the  tenor  in  the  peal  at 
Exeter,  which  weighs  6  7  cwt.  The  peal  of  bells  at 
the  Exeter  Cathedral  is  the  largest  peal  of  bells  in 
England,  and  they  are,  of  coune,  vciy  old.  There 
are  ten  bells  in  tiie  peal,  and  thongh  tbe  earliest 
date  for  re-caating  the  belb  appears  in  tiie  chapter 
book  dated  September  S8th,  1689,  the  tenor  bd] 
B  bears  tbe  name  of  Grandnon  inscribed  upon  it, 
and  as  Grandison  was  Bishop  of  Eieter  fhim  I32T 
to  1869,  it  is  most  [irobable  the  bell  wss  pat  up 
abont  his  timK,  and  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  it 
was  tbs  ancient  costom  to  name  the  bells  either  in 
honor  of  some  saint  or  tbe  donor  of  tbe  bell. 

Tbe  ninth  bell  in  the  Exeter  peal  is  named  "  Staf^ 
ford."  The  eighth  bell,  called  tbe  "old  nine 
o'clock,"  was  probably  the  Curfbw  bell  run-in 
(dden  limes  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening.  T1»e 
seventh  bell  bears  tbe  name  of  **  Cobtborae,"  and 
the  sixth  bell  is  called  the  »  Doom  bell."  Though 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  exact  origin  of 
the  name,  it  was  probably  rung  at  the  time  of  exe- 
eutions.  There  is  an  order  in  the  chapter  book  fbr 
re-casting  it,  dated  169S.  The  flfth  b  inscribed 
"  Fox,"  alter  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  Bishop  of  Exeter 
from  1487  to  1491  ;  and  who  is  said  to  have  riven 
tbe  Cathedral  the  curious  clock  and  tbe  great  Peter 
bell  which  is  in  the  Norib  tower.  The  "  Keble" 
bell  has  tiie  date  of  1 719,  when  it  was  re-cast.  And 
the  second  aad  third  bells  bew  the  dales  of  1 6 1 S  and 

isas. 

Tbe  best  small  peal  of  bells  in  England  is  said  to 
be  at  Castle  Camps  in  Cambridgeshire.  Dcnison 
tells  ns  that  no  good  peal  of  eig^t  bells,  or  even  a 
single  good  bell  of  thir^  hundred  weight,  has  been 
cast  within  tbe  last  thirty  yean ;  and  the  art  of  cast- 
ing very  targe  bells,  say  of  four  tons  or  six  feet  ia 
diametar,  had  perished  long  before  that.  Here  has 
been  so  good  bell  of  that  tin  cast  within  the  last 
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oeotory  ud  ■  liaif  at  lurt.  Hut  of  St.  PMd'a, 
which  bod  to  be  cut  twice  over  and  waa  Bwia  ia 
1109,  though  better  than  aaj  atiter  of  tha  hter 
onea,  u  not  geaeaUr  conmdered  a  ivally  good  belli 
for  though  t£  art  of  bdl-lbuiidiDg  «uTi«ad  the  other 
Gctfaio  arts  &r  Nvend  centnriei,  it  bai  of  late  loak 

Tbe  tone  of  a  bell  depends  coiyaiiitlj  na  the 
diameter,  the  height,  and  the  thickness,  the  imallsr 
bell  yielding  the  lower  note,  other  Uiion  being 
equal.  Tbe  shape  of  bells  is  difiereot  inaiRereDt 
oonntines,  bdng  more  cylindrical  or  oonioal  io  one 
than  another  i  and  baring  evidentlj'  onginated  in 
cymbals  or  basins,  it  is  probably  that  from  rwnote 
ages  to  the  present  time  there  may  have  been  a 
gradual  progresuOQ  from  a  flat  drcular  plate  to  a 
Sgnre  nearly  ag^Toaching  a  cylinder. 

Dcnisoo  saya :  "  The  toreisn  bells  are  not  supe- 
rior to  the  EngUsb,  and  that  loDg-waisted  bells,  kke 
the  French,  ofrather  a  dower-pot  fonn,  are  inferior 
to  those  whose  internal  height  is  not  mora  than  a 

rirter  of  their  diameter,  and  more  oonO^cted  in 
waisL  The  tone  or  note  4^  a  bell  can  be  altared 
by  ouUing,  whereas  the  tme  or  quality  of  the  sonnd 
it  incunuile  if  it  is  bad.  Bells  are  made  of  differ- 
«nt  snhstances,  which  pnducv  a  difierence  in  the 

GUb*  is  one  of  the  mart  aaaoraas  bodtea  of  wbidi 
be. Is  are  conitmcted,  but  w«  have  heaid  of  woodan 
bi:is  in  the  East,  allJiongh  throoghoot  Eanpe  they 
are  made  of  a  DompounS  of  copper  and  tin,  called 
bell-metal,  to  which  silver  is  saia  l«  haTe  been  oooa- 
■ionally  added.  This,  u  I  have  already  mid,  Hr. 
DenisoD  deelaMs  to  have  been  a  ndgar  emn-, 
tboogh  many  still  bebevB  the  old  sapentitian. 
Uodern  bdUbundera  say  that  the  compantioB  of 
bell-metal  ought  to  be  four  parts  of  copper  (o  one  of 
tin.  EnonnoDsfnmaoes  are  necessary  ibr  the  casting 
(rf' church  bells,  as  d>e  whole  casting  most  be  OMde  at 
oooe;  but  a  deecriptioc  of  this  m  too  long  a  flDbject 
for  me  to  enter  upon.  Hie  ciatiDgof  abeU  is  most 
baaBtifully  deeoiibed  in  Schiller's  "Das  Lied  von 
derGlocke." 

We  have  leant  by  experience,  that  if  m  make 
a  set  of  bells  (£  any  Aape  or  any  metal,  so  los^  as 
tbn  ax*  of  nniibns  shape  and  conqMsitioB,  and 
wiu  all  tlieir  dimenMOM  (thicbiesa  indoded)  vary- 
ing according  to  the  Mowing  sMmben, — 60,  M, 
48,  46,  40,  36,  31,  SO;  Ifcejr  will  tonnd  tbe  eight 
notes  of  IJm  common  diatonic  scale,  and  will  be,  in 
fiwt,  a  peai  of  eight  bells  in  penlaot  tone  witli  eneli 
other,  DO  matter  in  what  key,  and  na  matter  iritether 
they  are  good  or  bad  bella.  The  ei|^  largMt  belb 
of  the  filter  peal  are  in  theae  |m^Mirti<nia. 

Ihe  thioneas  of  modem  bell*  is  made  still  more 
injurioos  by  tiieir  bejog  made  of  softer  and  lem 
elastic  metid  than  the  oQ  ones.  The  diffemnoe  in 
the  quantity  of  ^  doca  not  affeet  the  note,  Aoogh 
it  does  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Hw  tenor  ef  apMl 
of  eight  bells  oogU  not  to  weigh  lem  than  a  Ion,  aad 
16  or  IS  ewL  is  not  at  all  loo  oeavy  ibr  tlM  tenor  of 
a  peal  of  six  bells  when  nutde  of  Ike  proper  thickntae 
or  DOte,  which  oagbt  not  to  be  knrer  than  G  m  F. 
About  30  cwt.  is  Uie  best  weight  for  a  peal  of  dght, 
aod  the  tenor  of  a  peal  of  ten  bella  ought  not  to  be 
leas  than  two  tons,  or  in  a  peal  of  twehe^  three  tons. 
The  laivest  peal  of  six  bells  is  at  Kierbane,  where 
the  belM  are  verr  old  and  ftmeaa,  and  Aey  am 
nearly  the  same  ue  and  weig^  as  the  Bow  bella, 
irf'  which  tbe  tenor  weucba  aMve  S3  ewL,  and  the 
siuh  above  it  3  cwt.  Two  more  bells  were  ^ded 
to  tlia  peal  at  Sberbome  in  1868,  so  that  tl^  haM 


It  balk,  M  wall  as  the  Sanctos  bell, 


It  is  mng  by  the  sexton  mi  the  fint  alarm  of  a  fire. 
The  tenor  bell  at  Sherborne  was  the  gift  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  who  at  one  time  was  rector  of  Um- 
ington,  near  Hehester.  Hiia  bell  was  the  smallest 
of  the  seven  bells  imported  from  Touraay,  and  dis- 
tributed by  him  amone  the  cathedrals  of  tiinooln, 
Exeter,  Oxford,  &c.  It  is  caQ^  Great  Tom,  after 
its  donor,  and  has  tbe  following  legend  attached  to 

it,— 

"^  irok^^  fW  I  BeBB*  tin*  (^  in  I 
Ai  Blnh,  U  stM;  ■•  i^wnk,  I  M«*  IB  g^Lo 

It  was  re-cast  in  Elizabeth's  time,  bat  has  now  Ihllan 
oat  of  repair. 

The  sevendi  bell  at  Sherborne  is  called  tbe  Lady's 
Bell. 

Host  of  die  old  bells  in  England  have  some  le- 
gend or  inscription  belooging  to  them.  In  a  tower 
at  St  Peter's  at  Bome  are  five  belb,  most  of  which 
are  inscribed  with  Latin  venea  explanatory  of  some 
historical  facia,  —  one  was  hung  in  ISB8,  dnrii^  the 
ministry  of  a  ' 


the  tenor  beU  of  the  pariA  chnidi  of  Ahbore 

-IIS  Ih*  Amfe  a*  Urine  esD, 
iaS  to  tts  pan  d«k  SBBMB  ■Ki'' 

n  the  treble  bell,— 

is  the  date  at  the  obkat  of  IheM  belk.  In 
w  nuidi  in  Someraet  is  a  bell  of  the  date  of 
with  the 


inscription  as  fbUows 
••ThiA  BO  mil,  »  k  bst  mullL 
WUl  ka  biri  »oaa«  m^" 

At  the  Church  of  St.  SdweU,  Exeter,  tmai  <^ 
the  bells  have  curious  inscriptioas :  — 

ittBtU,- 


^ 

IhtUK.i^I-BllUlsretl-diind.''              im. 

«.«,- 

"  n  jw  ^"  ■  JudloCin  w. 

mni.- 

"i?stsSu!rjSi^£rc*  ^"' 

*«•«,- 

"B^teb^u^GML^U^."                    im. 

»B^,- 

«  Whlk  Unu  «  Jo(B  la  cbwfal  Huidi, 
SUrknudtoTaKralwant.- 

k  BtU,~ 

ina. 

"  AH  ft  wtx,  Join  Id  nOKkl  bud! 

Ta  Iwd  the  ■mptuTtt?'                               ITIS. 

A  bdl 

WM  prmentod  b;  Ki^  Edward  lO.  tt 

Sagla^  to  St.  Su^han's  0 


J" 


s.raf 
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in  St.  ittay'i  Church  at  Botwo,  aiul  it  bai  thia  ii 


nu»  bell  »aa  preaented  to  the  church  by  George, 
ArchbUhop  of  Koueu,  ftnd  the  tower  coutumDg  it 
via  eqniJl}'  &mou(.  A  great  scarcity  of  oil  pre- 
ruled  in  the  diocese,  n  that  fliere  wa«  hardly 
enooKh  for  Lent,  and  the  archbishi^  pemuttad  the 
inhabitants  to  dm  butter  on  each  pariog  sixpence 
tar  the  indulgence.  From  the  gam  then  collected 
the  tower  was  built,  and  always  thereafter  wai 
called  the   Tour  de  la  Beurre.    ■ 

Uany  and  various  u  are  the  legends  of  the  fbr- 
ngn  bells,  none  can  surpass  our  noble  old  iBocUsh 
peak  in  their  richness  of  sound  and  the  depUi  of 
their  notes,  and  arouud  them  how  many  ties  and 
Msociations  are  twined  1  And  if  tbe  old  tenor  of 
the  Bxeter  peal  could  raise  its  voice  amongat  as, 
how  many  sad  and  bright  Htoriea  would  mingle  in 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Tas  Mar  of  the  Farts  mascid  aalong  this  seasan 
ti  the  Emperor  of  Rosna's  flautiic,  M.  Angnste 
Charies.  He  execntad  some  of  his  own  eompoo- 
tions  at  Roaaiid's  last  reanion,  on  which  occasion 
the  gnat  tuestio  prcKnted  him  with  his  portrut. 
Ob  it;fk,par  the  FMnch  critka,  is  qmte  novel,  and 
'""''■  new  tcbooL 


Ob  it;k,par  I 
will  evidently 


Tri  nrysterioos  diMppCAraooe  of  Mr.  Speke,  a 
brother  of  the  explorer,  u  creating  the  greatest  ex- 
dlement  in  Loodun,  judrang  from  the  English  pa- 
pen  of  February  the  SUi.  If  the  gentleman  is 
alive,  he  owce  it  to  his  bmily  to  speak  out  at  once. 
As  several  hundred  people  are  engaged  in  workiug 
np  the  case,  (he  nytteiy  will  probably  be  exg^ained 
bdbre  loDg. 

A  SINI1DI.AK  win  case  has  come  before  the 
Boanoe!)  Conrtt.  A.  H.  Pitre  died  last  year,  and 
leA  his  property  to  his  heirs  on  condition  of  their 
(pending  £  1,500  stcriing  in  erecting  a  bronze 
monument  on  his  tomb  representing  l^tb,  under 
pain  of  forfeitJDg  the  property,  in  which  case  it 
would  go  to  the  sick  poor  of  tie  town.  The  heirs 
wish  to  evade  this  somewhat  insane  clause. 

Tub  City  of  Fkria  hM  been  Kratifled  by  the 
prwentation  of  Kiw  William  of  PruMia's  butt  in 
white  marble,  by  lubcrt  Caoer;  fiirtbennore,  by 
the  presentaition  of  that  of  King  Maximilian  II. 
of  Bavaria,  father  of  the  prevent  Kiitf,  in  whose 
honor  a  Jtle  wsa  givm  in  1897  by  the  pWfet  de  la 
Seine.  These  two  works  are  to  be  plaeed  in  a 
gallery  specially  reaerved  fbr  the  effigies  of  all  the 
sovereigns  who  have  dined  or  danced  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Tille. 

Railway  ttaveTling  is  not  without  its  Katistieian. 
That  worthy  peraunsgB  who  from  time  to  tiiae  in- 
forms tis  of  the  Dsmbm  of  p6tA  de  fma  grm.,  or  of 
glaaea  of  ahunlhe  Paris  coiwamea  during  the  year, 
now  give*  Dl  t&e  mtpleasant  iufitrmation  that  397 
pttsoQs  hAvebeen  killed  on  iVstch  railroads  be- 
tween iha  yean  ia«0  and  ISCC  The  co^Mmes 
addgiatUr  own  dafnoctimtof  this  number  1B9 


perished  through  their  own  imprwlenee.  Daring 
the  same  space  of  time  4,51G  b«veUei«wei«  serion*' 
ly  injured, 47  by  thdr  own  fault.  '  In  the  year  18M 
of  247,293,eeS  persons  who  travelled  by  railroad, 
\i  were  kOled,  and  MO  injured,  18  of  the  latter, 
however,  sioce  djnng  fnnn  tbeir  injuriea.  An  on- 
pleasaut  calculutioD,  on  the  whole. 

HoRACB  Vernrt'8  original  sketch  of  the  great 
Minting  "  La  Smahh,"  was  sold  last  week  in  Paris. 
The  sutgect  of  this  dgantic  work  is  the  Due  d'Au- 
male,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men,  Burpriaing 
the  whole  of  Abd-el-Kader'i  household.  13iat 
prince  went  one  day  to  pay  Vemet  a  virit  in  his 
atelier,  and  while  looking  at  this  identical  sketch 
accidentally  let  his  cigarette  M.     The  slight  scorch 

Kdnced  rather  enhuicea  the  historic  vMue  of  the 
wing. 

A  cORBKapONDEKT  of  the  Cwk  ConsUtuttoo 
complains  that  it  is  dangeront  to  walk  about  the 
streets  of  that  city  vrithout  wearing  some  article  of 
dress  of  the  "national  cdor,"  —  green.  "Recently,* 
he  says,  "a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  going 
down  Duncan  Stt«et  on  an  earand  of  mercy,  when 
'""e  was  astonished  by  being  set  upon  by  sevenl 
long  boys  and  lasses  (not  by  any  means  ot  the 
west  raikk,  as  they  were  decently  dressed),  who 
seized  her  ronnd  the  neck  and  tore  her  scarlet  band- 
koxhief,  demandiag  to  knew  why  she  did  not  wear 


A  CORBRSFOKDBNT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ar- 
gues  that  the  Cockney  peculiarity  which  tui-ns 
"Emma"  into  "Emmar  and  "America"  into 
Americar"  is  a  proof  of  refinement,  —  "rcsulls 
from  a  finer  organizatioD  than  that  which  is  satisfied 
with  the  more  correct  pvnunciation."  He  says  he 
has  "  heard  it  on  the  stage,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
pulpit,"  and  he  is  quite  proud  of  it  The  Star  re- 
marks :  "  He  does  not  say  what  he  thinks  of  the 
'kney  mode  of  aspirating,  but  this  we  should 
think  would  be  an  additional  proof  of  refinement. 
How  sweetly  would  read  those  lines  of  Bynrn's  in 
hich  the  apostrophe  Ave  Maria,  —  we  beg  pardon, 
u —  M •      ij  repeated  go  often." 


Have  Manar 


timr  shelves  because  it  contained,  not 
long  ago,  an  article  on  polygamy  in  Turkey.  Tbe 
Bev.  Mr.  Whitelegge,  a  Unitarian  minister,  moved 

ooded.  In  vain  Mr.  Whitelegge  pleaded  that 
Mill  and  Grote  were  writers  whwa  contributions  to 
tbe  Weetminater  some  people  might  like  to  read. 
The  shnvhtMers  were  inexor^e ;  and  the  public 
of  Ca*k  are  to  be  guarded  fbr  the  liitare  against  aij 
infdriBBtioB  regaituug  the  state  of  Ibe  marriage  ivg* 
ulatioM  (tf  Turkey. 

The  Kichetwd  (Ei^laDd)  Notea,  speaking  of  the 
iUustiationt  in  Mr.  Wbittier's  "  Soww-Bonnd,"  say* 
of  the  artist:  "Mr.  Fenn  is  a  native  of  Bichinond, 
and  has  added  one  name  more  to  the  somewhat 
scanty  loU  of  Richmond  Celebritiea.  A  few  yeace 
the  racommeudalian  of  his  friend,  the  late 
1  Harvey,  be  became  a  pupil  of  the  Messn. 
Dalxiel,  and  well  we  remember  paying  a  riaS  to 
those  eninent  engravers,  to  stdicit  a  holiday  for  oar 


,        sring  one  of  his  eazlisat  dietebea  fivm  nature, 
takSB  dwi^  that  tap.     On  the  expiration  of  hit 
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articles  with  the  Mean.  DaUiel,  bis  love  of  traTol 
knd  hii  desire  to  become  acquainted  witb  the  wild 
I  and  beaati&l,  prompted  him  to  leave  England  for 
I  America,  where  he  married,  and  a  few*  yean  flince 
he  introduced  his  wife  ta  his  native  home,  vrbere  he 
would,  had  be  met  with  the  eacourageinent  his  tal- 
ents deservL'd.  have  remuned  ;  but,  not  meeting 
with  the  support  he  anticipated,  afWr  il  ahort  ctay 
in  Richmond,  and  a  visit  to  the  '  Eternal  City,'  he 
returned  to  America,  and  has  now  achieved  fame  ' 
his  adopted  country." 

Alrxandre  Dcmas  has  published  the  lint  nui 
ber  of  Daiiagnan,  a  non-politicat  ioumal,  for  10 
centimes.  It  is  rather  like  the  earlier  Fi){aro,  —  a 
pleasaitt,  go((si[Hng  leaf,  —  a  sort  of  literary  ice 
wafer,  warranted  never  topive  its  rcailcrs  tlie  head- 
ache, and  never  to  send  them  to  sleep.  The  vet- 
eran  himself  wriws  the  introductory  "  Causcrie," 
and  telk  tlie  world  in  poslwript  that,  with  or  with- 
out its  patronage,  the  journal  will  go  on  for  a  vesr. 
In  the  frontispiece,  D'Artngnsn,  of  "  The  "ftiree 
Uousqnetaires,"  is  fieen  ridini;  on  horseback  towards 
Paris-  A  few  of  the  things  he  will  find  in  the  capi- 
tal ai«  enumerated  in  the  "  Causerie."  In  place  of 
Balzac  he  will  find  Pouson  du  Terrail ;  in  place  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Feydeau ;  in  place  of  Meyerbeer, 
Offenbach ;  ia  place  of  Madlle.  Rachel,  Madlle. 
Favart;  in  place  of  Frederick  Ijemaitre,  nobody. 
After  the  "  Cauaerie  "  of  the  father  comes  "  Corre- 
■pondance  intime"  from  the  ion,  beginning  "  Mon 
p^  chjri."  The  rest  is  made  up  of  a  little  Ara- 
bian tale,  verses  to  Patty,  and  a  bill  of  fare  for  a. 
dinner  Cn-  six,  ttc.,  &C. 

"  IlKKHA-it "  was  recently  played  in  the  pretence 
of  Victor  Hugo.  The  Guernsey  6tar  publishes  the 
fbllowiog  acoount  of  the  incident :  — 

"  We  announced  in  the  Star  that  one  of  the  mas- 
terpiece of  the  greatest  of  modern,  dramatists  waa  to 
be  performed  at  our  theatre  in  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  author,  by  a  French  company  of  trage- 
dians who  had  come  to  Guernsey,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaping  any  pecuniary  advantage,  but  m  a 
true  artistic  spirit,  with  the  ambition  of  playing 
'  Hemani '  before  Victor  QufO,  and  with  the  desire 
of  offeiiag  to  him  a  tiibnCe  oi  their  honuge.  We  at 
the  lanu  time  observed  that  this  representation 
wonld  mark  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  dramatic  annals 
of  the  island. 

The  theatre,  as  soon  aa  the  doon  were  t^ned, 
wasfilled  withoneofthe  most  numerous  and  brilliaat 
audiences  ever  seen  within  its  walls.  The  etag«  box 
on  the  rifrht  hand  of  the  aodienca  was  reserved  fiir  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  andscreened  fmm  the  other  partsofthe 
bonse  hy  a  curtain,  the  great  author,  from  his  rooted 
diiiike  it  bein^  lionized,  having  made  this  arnuige- 
ment  a  condition  of  his  attendance.  '  Hemani,'  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  hit  works  as  a  poetical  compo- 
sition, is  also  one  of  the  beat  exponents  of  hl«  aro- 
matic theory.  More  entirely  free  than  any  other  of 
his  plays,  Iromthat  license  of  incident  and  exprcnion 
which  a  claimed,  and  not  unfrequently  acted  on,  by 
the  disciples  of  the  romantic  school,  it  u  chiefly  cbar- 
aetericea  by  tlie  thoroughly  natural  expreMien  of 
htunan  fcclmg  which  runs  through  all  its  scenes. 

"  M.  Bnhamel,  in  the  difficult  part  of  Don  Carlos, 
exhilHted  very  nice  diBcrimination,  and  threw  over 
it  the  requisite  light  and  shade  in  a  manner  that 
proved  him  to  be  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
actor.  The  part  of  Don  Ruy  Gomes,  also,  received 
at  the  hands  of  M.  Fmmence  able  and  jndicions 


treatment,  his  fine  voice  giving  full  effect  to  the 
beautiful  lanj^age  he  had  to  deliver.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  acting  of  Mdlle.  Othon  that  gave  the  prin- 
cipal charm  to  the  performance.  This  lady,  endowed 
with  much  personal  beauty,  with  a  touching  voice, 
and  remarkable  grace  and  purity  of  tone,  was  no 
leas  admirable  in  th«  delivery  of  the  language  as- 
signed to  her  than  in  the  eloi^uence  of  her  silent 
action,  which,  in  t&ct,  is  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  part.  When  between  two  of  the  acts,  il.  Victor 
Hugo  lett  his  box  to  go  behind  the  scene)  (o  ex- 
press to  the  acton  his  high  approbation  of  their  per- 
formance (which  we  know  he  did  in  terms  that  were 
most  gratifying  to  them)  he  was  loudly  cheered,  as 

reserved  for  the  concluiiion  of  the  piece,  when  a  loud 
cry  of  "  Three  chfters  for  the  author"  was  raised, 
and  heartily  joined  in  by  the  audience  upstanding, 
—  a  tribiitu  of  feeling  wh'ith  M.  Hugo  acknowledged 
by  repeatedly  bowing,  and  which  we  have  been  as- 
sured he  gratefully  appreciated." 


CHANGE. 
Thry  spake  of  thee  to  me :  they  nud, 
"  This  is  tiiy  Iriend  " ;  and  I,  with  set 
Mechanic  force,  as  one  that  met 
A  challenge,  turned ;  in  measured  speech 
I  spake  of  thee :  I  seemed  to  reach 
Some  distant  region  whence  to  bring 
My  words,  that  in  a  praiaeful  ring 
Enshrined  thy  name.     My  words  were  tme. 
Yet,  while  J  spake,  a  cruel  sense 
Of  tklaehood  on  my  spirit  grew, , 
Of  poverty  and  vain  pretence; 
A  sound  of  loosene^l  earth  fell  throngli 
My  words,  and  then  they  ceased,  I  knew 
I  bnriod  thee  beneath  my  praise; 
I  hid  thee  deep,  and  o'er  thee  drew 
The  moulds,  while,  like  a  tear  that  falla 
Among  the  grasses  rank  and  high 
That  grow  within  the  graveyard  walla, 
And  glitters  when  the  dews  are  dry, 
Fell  on  my  soul  the  thought  of  days. 
When  at  thy  name  a  sudden  flower 
Within  my  heart  would  bloom  and  spread, 
And  die  not  till  its  odor  shed,  ~ 
Made  sweet  the  moment,  sweet  the  honr 
I  spoke  of  thee.     O I  these  wore  days, 
Methinks,  for  loving,  not  ftv  praise. 
1  could  not  praise  thee  then ;  in  part 
I  saw  not,  loved  not     What  to  me 
Were  gifts  that  others  prized  V     A  fi«e. 
Kind  gill,  I  took  thee  to  my  heart. 
This  heart  tliat  did  not  reasons  seek, 
Nor  reasons  need,  for  loving  thee. 
So  now  this  praiNug  tiiin  and  weak 
Seems  but  a  diroud  to  wrap  thee  in 
A  garment  never  worn  in  life, 
Drawn  close  unto  thy  tijet  and  chin. 

So  endeth  love,  so  endeth  atiife, — 
Vex  not  this  ghost,  O,  let  it  paai. 
Hold  not  before  thc*e  lips  the  glass; 
The  life,  the  breath,  the  soal  is  fled. 
Now  draw  the  cnrtain  roond  tlie  dead. 
And  bring  no  mosic  here.     What  care 
The  deaa  fbr  praising  ?     Unto  prayer 
I«t  silence  ^row ;  shut  out  the  air 
Frtm  -this  still  chamber ;  shut  the  li^t 
From  these  stiU  brows  so  calm  and  white. 

Dora  GKEunrxu. 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 

Tbbt  rowed  niore  than  a  mile,  so  deep  was  tlie 
elOTiooa  bay ;  and  Iben  tfaeir  out  itruck  tbe  cnund. 
Bat  Hazel  with  the  boat-liook  propelled  the  boat 
gendj  over  the  pellncid  water,  tnat  now  seemed  too 
iWlow  to  Soat  a  canoe ;  and  at  last  looked  like  the 
mere  vamish  of  that  pictare,  the  prumatie  sands  be- 
low ;  jet  still  the  little  craft  glided  over  it,  till  it  gcn- 
tlr  ^naed  the  aolt  aand,  and  was  stationary.  So 
]^cidlj  ended  that  terrible  voyage. 

Mr.  Hazel  and  Mias  Kolleston  were  on  shore  in  a 
moment,  and  it  was  all  they  conid  do  not  to  fall  up- 
on the  laiid  and  kin  it. 

Never  bad  the  sea  disfrorged  apon  that  fairy  isle 
(Bcli  ghantljr  spectre).  Tbey  looked,  not  like  people 
abont  to  die,  bat  that  had  died,  and  been  buried, 
and  jost  eome  oat  of  their  graves  to  land  on  that 
blistful  shore.  We  ifaould  have  started  back  witb 
boTTor;  but  the  birds  of  that  virgin  isle  merely 
stepped  out  of  their  way,  and  did  not  fly. 

Tliey  had  landed  in  paradise. 

Even  Welch  yielded  to  that  universal  longing  men 
have  to  embrace  the  land  after  perils  at  tea,  and  was 
pnbtiiw  his  leg  slowly  over  ttw  gunwale,  when  Hazel 
came  back  to  his  usistance.  lie  got  ashore,  but  was 
contented  to  sit  down  with  his  eyes  on  the  dimpled 
sea  and  the  boat,  waiting  quietly  till  the  tide  should 
float  his  Aiend  to  bis  foet  again. 

The  sea-birds  walked  quietly  about  hint,  and 
minded  bim  not. 

Uiss  Bolleston  ascended  a  green  slope  very  slow- 
ly, (br  her  limbe  were  cramped ;  and  was  lost  to  view. 

Hazel  now  went  op  die  beach,  and  took  a  more 
minute  survey  of  the  oeighborbood. 

The  west  aide  of  the  bay  was  varied.  TLilf  of  it 
presented  the  soft  character  that  marked  the  bay  in 
general;  but  a  portion  of  it  was  nxrky,  tiiough 
streaked  with  veoetation,  and  this  part  was  intersect- 
ed by  oarrowcl^,  into  which,  in  some  rare  tenpcsls 
and  nigb  tides  combined,  tongues  of  the  sea  had  en- 
tered, licking  the  lides'of  the  gulliea  smooth;  and 
Uieae  occasional  viaita  were  marked  by  the  sand, 
and  brokeo  abelli',  and  other  dcbrit  the  tcmprstuous 
and  encroaching  sea  had  left  behind. 

•  Eoiznd  ueocdlnn  In  Act  of  Cnopoi,  In  (tie  i 


The  true  bigh-wate;  mark  was  several  feet  lower 
than  tbese  d€hra,  and  was  clearly  marked.  On  the 
land  above  the  cHfls  he  foand  a  tangled  jangle  of 
tropical  shmbs,  into  which  be  did  not  penetrate,  but 
skirted  it,  and  walking  eastward,  came  out  upon  a 
delicious  down  or  graa^y  slope,  that  faced  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  It  was  a  gentleman's  lawn  of  a  thousand 
acres,  with  an  extremely  gentle  slope  from  tbe  cen- 
tre of  the  island  down  to  the  sea. 

A  river  Hawing  from  some  distant  source  ran  east- 
ward through  this  down,  but  at  its  veive,  and  al-  - 
most  encircled  it.  Hazel  traversed  the  lawn  until 
this  river,  taking  a  ridden  turn  towards  the  sea,  in- 
tercepted him  at  a  apot  which  he  immediately  fixed 
on  as  Helen  Bolleoton's  future  residence. 

Four  short,  thick,  umbrageous  trees  stood  close  to 
the  atrenm  on  this  side,  and  on  the  eastern  nde  waa 
tic  palm-trees,  at  whose  very  anklea 
Indeed,  it  had  nndennrned  one  of 
these  pahn-treet,  and  that  giant  at  this  moment  lay 
all  across  tbe  stream,  leaving  a  gap  through  which 
Hazel's  eye  could  pierce  to  a  great  depth  among 
Ihow  grand  columns;  for  they  stood  wide  aparti 
and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  brushwood,  joi^n,  or 
even  gran,  below  their  enormooa  crowns.  He  chris- 
tened the  place  St.  Helen's  on  the  spot. 

He  DOW  dipped  his  baler  into  the  stream  and 
found  it  pure  and  tolerably  cool. 

He  followed  the  bend  of  the  stream;  itevadedtlia 
slope  and  took  him  by  its  own  milder  descent  to  tho 
sands :  over  these  it  flowed  smooth  as  glass  into  tlM 

Hazel  ran  to  Welch  to  tell  him  all  be  had  discov- 
ered, and  to  give  him  hia  first  water  from  the  island- 
He  fotind  a  roan^wlored  pigeon,  irith  a  Dm-^ish 
neck,  perched  on  the  sick  man's  foot,  llie  card 
shone  like  a  rainbow,  and  cocked  a  saucy  eye  at 
Hazel,  and  flew  up  into  the  air  a  few  yards,  bat  it 
soon  appeared  that  fear  bad  little  to  do  with  this 
movement;  for,  alter  an  aiiy  circle  or  two,  he  fanned 
Hazel's  cheek  with  his  last-lli^ping  wings,  and 
ligbted  on  the  very  edge  of  the  baler,  and  was  for 
aipping. 

"  O,  look  here,  Welch ! "  cried  Hazel,  in  an  ecalft- 
*y  of  delight. 

1  im  Tnus,  In  tlM  Clot'i  OOn  of  Ibe  DMrict  CsoR  of  Iha 
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"  Ay,  »r,"  «iid  he.  "  Poor  things,  they  han't  a 
found  us  out  yet." 

Tke  talking  pnizled  the  bird,  if  it  did  not  alarm 
Um,  and  he  flaw  up  to  the  neanMt  tree,  and,  percb- 
ing  there,  inapecteu  these  new  aud  noisy  bipeds  at 
his  leiEure. 

Hazel  now  laid  his  band  on  Welcli'i  shoulder  and 


"  Right  you  are,  sir,"  said  Welch, "  and  verj'  kind 
of  you  to  let  me  bave  mr  way  with  bim.    Poor 

S«m[" 

"  I  have  found  a  place,"  aaid  Haiel,  in  a 
Tince.     "  We  can  take  the  boat  close  to  it.     But 
where  is  Miss  RoUeston  ?  " 

"  0,  she  is  not  far  olT;  she  was  here  just  now,  and 
brought  me  this  here  little  cocoa-nut,  and  patted  me 
on  the  back,  she  did,  then  off  again  on  a  cruise. 
Blraa  her  little  heart '.  " 

IIucl  and  Welch  then  got  into  the  boat,  and 
pushed  olf  without  much  difficulty,  and  punted 
across  the  bay  to  one  of  those  clefts  we  have  indi- 
cated. It  was  now  nearly  high  water,  and  they 
moored  the  bont  close  under  the  clcfl  Hazel  had  se- 
lected. 

Then  they  both  got  out  and  went  up  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cleft,  and  Ibere,  with  the  me  and  with 
pieces  of  wood,  they  scraped  out  a  resting-place  for 
Cooper.  This  waa  light  work ;  for  it  was  all  stones, 
shelt,  fragments  of  coral,  and  dried  sea-weeii,  lying 
loosely  together.  But  now  came  a  hani  task  in 
which  Welch  could  not  assist.  Hazel  unshipped  a 
thwart,  and  laid  the  body  on  it :  then  by  a  great  ef- 
fort staggered  with  the  burden  up  to  the  grave  and 
deposited  it.  He  was  exhausted  by  the  c^tcrtion,  and 
had  to  sit  down  pantine  for  some  time.  As  soon  as 
he  Wia  recovered,  he  told  Welch  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  grave,  and  he  stood  at  the  foot,  bareheaded, 
and  then,  from  memory,  he  repeated  the  service  of 
our  church,  hardly  misdiug  or  displacing  a  word. 

This  was  no  tame  recital ;  the  scene,  the  circum- 
stances, the  very  absence  of  the  book,  made  it  ten- 
der and  solemn.  And  then  Welch  repeated  those 
beautiful  words  after  Hazel,  aud  Hazel  let  him. 
And  how  did  he  repeat  them  ?  In  such  a  hearty 
lovinr  tone,  as  became  one  who  was  about  to  follow, 
and  all  this  but  a  short  leave-taking.  So  uttered, 
for  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  those  immortal 
words  had  a  strange  significance  and  beauty. 

And  presently  a  tender,  silvery  voice  came  down 
to  mingle  with  tlie  deep  and  solemn  tones  of  the 
male  mourners.  It  wis  Helen  Bolleston.  She  b.id 
watebed  most  of  their  movements  unseen  bcrselT,  and 
now,  standing  at  the  eilge  of  the  ravine,  and  looking 
down  on  them,  uttered  a  soft  but  thnliing  amen  to 
every  prayer.  When  it  was  over,  and  the  men  pre- 
pared to  fill  in  the  grave,  she  spoke  to  Welch  in  an 
undertone,  and  be^cd  leave  to  pay  her  tribute  Srst ; 
and  with  this,  she  uelachod  her  apron,  and  held  it 
oat  to  them.  Hazel  eaaJlr  climbed  up  to  her,  and 
found  her  apron  waa  fuU  of  sweet-smeliing  bark 
■  and  arooialic   leaves,  whose  foigrance  filled  the 


"I  want  you  to  strew  these  over  his  poor  re- 
mains," she  said.  "  O,  not  common  earth ',  He 
saved  our  lives.  And  his  last  words  were, '  I  love 
yon,  Tom.'  0  dear,  O  dear,  O  dear ! "  And 
with  that  she  gave  him  the  apron,  and  turned  her 
head  away  to  bide  her  tears. 

Hazel  blessed  her  for  the  thought,  which,  indeed, 
none  but  a  lady  would  have  had;  and  Welch  and 
he,  with  the  tears  in  their  eyee,  strewed  the  spicy 


Hazel's  next  anxiety,  and  tbat  a  prcving  one,  was 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  delicate  girl  and  the  sick 
man,  whom  circumstances  had  p^ed  under  his 
care.  He  told  Miss  RoUeston  Welch  and  he  -n 
going  to  en>M  tlie  bay  again,  and  would  she  be  good 
enough  to  meet  them  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  where 
she  would  find  four  trees?  She  nodded  her  head 
and  took  that  road  accordingly.  Hazel  rowed 
eastward  across  the  bay,  anait  being  now  high 
water,  he  got  the  boat  into  the  river  itself  near  tbe 
edge  of  the  shore,  and,  as  this  river  bad  worn  a 
channel,  he  contrived  with  the  boat-hook  to  propel 
the  boat  up  the  stream,  to  an  angle  in  the  bank 
within  forty  yards  of  the  four  trees.  He  could  get 
no  farther,  the  stream  being  cow  not  only  shallow, 
but  blocked  here  and  there  with  great  and  rough 
fragments  of -■'tone.  Ilnzel  pushed  the  boat  into  the 
ancle  out  of  the  current,  and  moored  her  fast.  He 
and  Welch  then  got  ashore,  and  Miss  RoUeston  wa* 
standing  at  the  four  trees.  He  went  to  her  and 
aaid  cnttiusia!:  tic  ally,  "  This  is  to  be  your  house.  Is 
it  not  a  beautiful  site  i* " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautifid  rite,  btit  —  forgive  me  —  I 
really  don't  see  the  house,"  was  her  reply. 

"  But  you  see  the  framework." 

Helen  looked  all  about,  and  tben  said,  ruefully, 
"  I  suppose  I  am  bUnd,  sir,  or  else  you  are  dream- 
ing, for  I  see  nothing  at  all." 

"  Why  here 's  a  roof  reaily  made,  and  the  frame 
of  a  wall.  Wo  have  only  to  wattle  a  screen  be- 
tween these  four  uprights. 

"  Only  to  wattle  a  screen !  But  I  don't  know 
what  wattling  a  screen  is.    Who  does  ?  " 

"  Why  you  get  some  of  the  canes  that  grow  a 
little  farther  up  the  river,  and  a  certain  long  wirj- 
grass  I  have  marked  down,  and  then  yon  fix  and 
weave  till  you  make  a  screen  from  tree  to  tree;  this 
could  be  patched  with  wet  clay ;  I  know  where 
there  is  plenty  of  that.  Meantime  see  what  is  done 
to  our  hands.  The  crown  of  this  great  palm-trco 
lies  at  the  southern  aperture  of  your  house,  and 
blocks  it  entirely  up :  that  will  keep  off  the  only 
lid  wind,  the  south  wind,  from  you  to-night. 
Then  look  at  tbese  long,  spiky  leaves  interlaced 
your  head.  fThcsc  trees  are  scrcw-pinca.J 
o  is  a  roof  ready  made.  You  must  lave  an- 
other roof  underneath  that,  but  it  will  do  for  a  day 

But  }'ou  will  wattle  the  screen  directly,*  aaid 

a  screen  wattled." 

Well,"  said  Welch,  who  had  joined  them, 
ad^men  are  queer  folk,  the  best  of  'em.  Why, 
i,  it  would  take  him  a  week  to  screen  you  with 
rushes  and  reeds,  and  them  sort  of  weeds;  and  I'd 
do  it  in  half  an  hour,  if  I  was  tie  Tom  Welch  I 
Dsefl  to  be.  Why,  there's  spare  canvas  enounh  in 
the  boat  to  go  between  these  four  trees  breast  oish, 
and  then  there  's  the  foresel  besides;  the  mainscfii 
all  you  and  me  shall  want,  sir." 

"  O,  excuse  me,"  said  Miss  Rollcston,  "I  will 
not  be  sheltered  at  the  expense  of  my  friends." 

"  Welch,  you  are  a  trump,"  said  Hazel,  and  ran 
off  for  the  spare  canvas.     He  brought  it,  and  the 
enter's  basket  of  tools.     They   went   to  work, 

Miss  RoUeston  insisted  on   taking  part  in   it 

Finding  her  so  di.ipoeed.  Hazel  said  that  they  had 
better  divide  their  labors  since  the  time  wa«  short- 
Accordingly  he  took  the  axe   and  chopped  ofF  a 
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gre&t  mMijr  tcakt  of  the  p^m-ti«e  and  lisbteil 
greM  fire  between  the  trees,  while  the  other  two 
worked  on  the  Cknvu. 

"  This  a  to  drj  tho  snl  M  well  as  cook  oor  pro- 
vtsioM,"  ■Bid  he;  "and  now  I  must  go  and  find 
ibod.  Is  there  anj'thiiig  yao  fancy  ?  "  He  turned 
his  head  from  the  fire  he  waa  lighting  and  addressed 
this  question  both  to  Welch  ai^  Miss  KoileetoD. 

MiM  UoUcaton  stared  at  this  question,  then  smiled, 
and,  in  the  true  tpirit  of  a  ladj,  siud,  "1  think  I 
should  like  a  good  laree  cocoa-nut,  if  you  can  find 
'one."  She  lUt  aure  there  was  no  other  eatable 
thing  in  the  whole  island. 

"  1  waate  a  cabbage,"  said  Welch,  In  a  loud  voice. 

"  O,  Mr.  Welch,  we  are  not  at  home,'*  said  Miss 
BoUestQD,  bln^Dz  at  the  preposterous  demand. 

"  No,  miss,  in  Capericom.  Whereby  we  st 
have  to  pay  nothing  for  this  here  cabbage.  I  '11 
tell  ye,  auss :  when  a  sailor  comes  ashore  he  always 
goea  in  for  green  T^etables,  for  why,  he  baa  eat«n 
BO  mi»cb  junk  and  iMscutt,  oatnie  tings  oat  for 
ereeiis.  He  and  my  ihipmates  was  paid  ofT  at 
FartHnoath  last  year,  and  ux  of  us  agr«ed  to  dine 
together  and  each  order  his  dish.  Blest  if  six  boUed 
legs  of  mutton  did  not  come  up  smokii^  hot ;  t 
was  with  cabbage,  and  three  with  turmots.  1 
was  with  turmots.  But  then  I  don't  ask,  so  nigh  the 
line  :  dont  ye  go  to  think,  because  1  'm  sick,  and 
tfae  lady  and  yon  is  lo  kind  to  me,  and  to  him  that 
is  a-waiting  outside  them  there  shoals  for  me,  as  I 
onreasonabU ;  turmota  I  wish  you  both  and  plenty 
of  'em,  when  some  whaler  gets  driven  out  of  her 
conise  and  picks  you  up,  and  carriee  you  into  north- 
era  latitudes  where  turoots  grow ;  but  cabba^  is 
mj  right,  cabbage  is  my  due,  being  paid  off  in  a 
manner ;  for  the  ship  ii  firandered  and  I  'm  ashore : 
csbbage  I  ask  ibr,  as  a  seaman  that  has  dona  his 
dMy,  aad  a  man  that  won't  Uve  to  eat  many  more 
of  'em ;  and  "  (kaing  his  temper),  "  if  Tou  are  the 
man  I  ti^e  you  for,  yon  '11  run  and  fetch  me  a  cab- 
bage freah  from  the  tnte  *  (reooTSiing  his  temper). 
"  i  know  I  did  n't  ongbt  to  az  a  parson  to  shin  up 
a  tree  for  me:  but,  Laid  bksa  you,  there  ain't  no 
■■n^  little  boys  aJooking  on,  and  here  '■  a  poor  fel- 
low mostly  dying  for  it" 

l£aa  BoUoton  loiAed  at  Mr.  Hazel  with  alarm  in 
every  featore ;  and  whispered,  '*  Cabbage  from  the 
tree.    Is  be  wandering  ?  " 

Haael  smiled.  "  No,"  s^d  he.  "He  has  picked 
op  a  fable  of  tbaaa  aeea,  that  there  is  a  liee  which 
gran  eabbagea." 

Welch  heard  him  and  laid,  with  doe  warmth, 
"  Of  coune  there  is  a  tree  oo  all  these  iskads,  that 
crows  cabbies ;  that  was  known  a  hundred  years 
befbie  yon  was  bom,  and  shipmates  of  mine  have 

"  EzcDBB  me,  what  tbooe  old  Adaurds  and  Bne- 
esneen,  that  set  the  lemnd  afloat,  were  so  absurd 
«•  to  call  a  cabbage,  and  yoar  shipmates  may  have 
«BMn  tor  one,  is  noChii^  on  earth  but  the  last  year's 
growth  of  the  palm-tree." 

"  Falm-Iree  be  —  "said  Welch;  and  thereupon 
ensoed  a  hot  argument,  which  Helen's  good  sense 
cat  short. 

I" Mr.  Haze),"  said  she,  "can  yon  by  any  possi- 
bility get  our  poor  friend  the  thing  he  wants  ?  '' 

"  O,  dot  ia  qnite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bdity^  mid  Basel,  dryly. 

"  Well,  then,  snppoae  you  begin  by  getting  him 
the  din^.  Then  I  will  boil  the  thing,  and  he  will 
eat  tbe  Aiitg ;  and  after  all  that,  it  will  be  time  to 
•igue  about  the  name  we  diall  give  to  lie  ikSng." 


The  good  sense  of  this  stnick  Mr.  Hazel  foraUy. 
He  started  off  at  once,  armed  witii  tbe  axe,  and  a 
net  btw  VVelch  had  made  since  he  became  unfit  for 
heavy  labor :  he  called  back  to  then  as  be  went,  to 
put  the  pots  on. 

Welch  and  Miss  RoUestoo  complied ;  and  then 
the  sailor  showed  the  lady  how  to  sew  sailor-wise, 
driving  tbe  large  needle  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
guarded  by  a  piece  of  leather.  They  had  nailed 
two  breadths  of  canvas  to  the  trees  an  the  north 
and  west  sides,  and  run  the  breadths  rapdly  to- 
gether ;  and  the  water  was  boiling  and  bubbling  in 
the  balers,  when  Min  Bolleston  uttered  a  scream, 
lor  Hazel  came  running  over  the  prostrate  palm- 
tree  as  if  it  was  a  proper  ^dge,  and  lighted  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

"  Lot  one,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  and  produced 
from  his  net  some  limes,  two  oocoa-nuts,  and  a  land- 
tortle  ;  from  this  last  esculent  Miss  Bolleston  with- 
drew with  undisguised  hotror,  and  it  was  in  vain 
he  assured  her  it  was  a  great  delicacy. 

"  No  matter ;  it  is  a  reptile.  O,  please  send  it 
away/" 

'■The  Queen  of  the  Island  reprieves  you,"  said 
he,  and  put  down  the  terrapin,  which  went  off  very 
leisurely  for  a  reprieved  reptile. 

Then  Hazel  produced  a  fine  Ineam,  which  ha  had 
found  struggling  in  a  rock-pool,  the  tide  baring 
turned,  and  three  lea  cray-fish,  bigger  than  any 
lobster.  He  chopped  their  heads  on  outmde,  and 
threw  their  tails  into  the  pots ;  he  stuck  a  piece  of 


"  I  see  no  cabbage,"  said  be,  grimly. 

"  O,  I  forgot :  out  that  is  soon  found,"  sud 
Hazet  "  Here,  give  me  the  fish,  and  you  take  the 
saw,  and  examine  the  head  of  this  palm-tree,  which 
lies  at  Miss  Bt^eaton's  door.  Saw  away  the  succu- 
lent part  of  last  year's  growth,  aad  bring  it  here.'' 

Welch  got  up  slowly. 

"  1 11  go  with  you,  Mr.  Welch,"  said  Miss  Bolke- 

She  will  not  be  al<»ie  with  me  for  a  monMnt,  if 
she  can  help  it,  thought  Hazel,  and  sat  moody  by 
the  fire.  But  be  shook  off  his  sadness,  and  forced 
on  a  cheerful  took  the  moment  they  cams  back. 
They  brovgbt  with  them  a  vegetable  v^y  like  the 
heart  of  a  cabbage,  only  longer  and  whiter. 
"  There,"  said  Welch,  "  what  d'  ye  eaU  that  ?  " 
"The  last  year's  growth (rf* the  palm,"  said  Hasel, 

TIus  v^etiUile  wm  eat  in  two  and  put  is(o  tbe 


scalli^hfllls.     "  Soup-^ates,"  said  he,  and  waahed 

them  in  the  running  sMam:  then  put  th^  befiire 

the  fire  to  dry. 

While  the  fish  and  vegetaUe  were  cooUng,  he 
rent  and  cut  off  aonae  of  the  le*fy,  pinnated 
■ranches  of  the  palm-tree,  and  AMtened  them  bori- 
lontally  above  Uie  strips  of  canvas.     Each  paln- 

braneh  traversed  a  whole  side  of  the  bower.    Thb 

closed  the  northern  and  weetem  sides. 
On  the  southern  side,  the  prostrate  palm-tree,  on 

striking  the  ground,  had  so  crmfaed  ito  boughs  and 

leaves  togetlKr,  as  to  make  a  thick  wall  of  fbli- 

Then  he  took  to  making  forks;   and  primibre 
ones  tber  were.    He  selected  a  boogb  tbe  sice  of  a 
thick  walking-stick  ;  sawed  it  off  the  tree;  saweda 
nx  inches  long  off  it,  peeled  tlmt,  split  it  in 
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four,  ftod,  with  hii  knife,  gare  each  piece  three 
pants,  by  merely  Uperiitt  off  and  aemtiiig  one 
end ;  •nd  ■»  he  made  a  loric  a  mioute.  Tiwn  he 
brought  all  the  n^  and.  duogi  from  the  boat,  and, 
the  ground  being  now  tboronghlj  dried  br  tfae  fire, 
placed  them  for  seats;  gare  each  persoD  alai^  leaf 
fyr  a  plate,  bceidw  a  scailop^hell ;  and  served  oat 
supper.  It  wag  eaten  with  rare  appetite ;  the  palm- 
tree  vegetable  in  particnlar  was  delicious,  tasting 
between  a  cabbage  and  a  cocoa-nnt 

When  they  had  supped.  Hazel  removed  the 
pt^M  and  ireiit  to  the  boat  He  retomed,  dr^^nc 
the  fbretnast  and  fcoMail,  which  were  small,  and 
called  Welch  out.  They  agreed  to  rig  the  malnmil 
tarpaulin^wiie  and  sleep  in  the  boat-  Accordingly 
they  made  themselves  very  busy  screening  the  eaat 
side  of  Miss  Rolleeton'a  new  abode  with  the  foresail, 
and  fastenod  a  loop  and  drove  a  nail  into  the  tree, 
and  looped  the  sail  to  it,  then  taddenly  bade  her 
good  night  in  cheerful  tones,  and  were  gone  in  a 
moment,  leaving  her  to  her  repoae  as  they  ima^ned. 
Hazel,  in  particular,  having  used  all  his  ingenuity  to 
secure  her  personal  comfort,  wu  now  too  bent  on 
showing  her  the  most  delicate  respect,  and  fbrbea> 
ance,  to  think  of  anvthioK  else.  But,  juttly  count- 
ins  on  the  delicacy,  ib  hai  ibr^otteo  the  timidity, 
of^er  tes,  and  her  fint  night  m  tlte  island  was  a 
terribly  trying  one. 

Thnce  she  opened  her  month  to  call  Welch  anil 
Hazel  back,  bat  conld  not  Yet,  when  their  foot- 
atepa  were  out  of  hearing,  she  woald  have  given  the 
worid  to  have  them  between  her  and  tiie  perils  with 
which  she  felt  herself  surrounded. 

Tigers ;  Snakes ;  SooriHoiis ;  Savi^^ !  what  would 
beconie  of  her  dming  the  long  night  ? 

She  sat  and  cowered  before  ihe  hot  embers.  She 
Iist«ned  to  what  seemed  the  angry  roar  of  the  sea. 
What  with  the  sl^lness  of  the  night  and  ber  sharp- 
ened senses  she  heatd  it  all  round  the  island.  She 
seemed  environed  with  peril,  end  yet  surrounded 
by  deaolation.  No  one  at  hand  to  save  her  in  time 
fe>m  a  wild  beast  No  one  anywhere  near  except 
»  Nck  sailor,  and  one  she  would  almost  rather  die 
than  call  singly  to  ber  aid,  for  he  had  once  told  ber 
he  loved  her. 

"  O  Papa !  O  Arthur  I "  she  cried,  *'  are  you 
praying  for  your  poor  Helen  ?  "  Then  she  wept 
and  prayed;  and  half  nerved  herself  to  bear  the 
worst  Finally,  ber  vagne  fean  completely  over- 
mastered her.  Then  she  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
gem that  belongs  to  her  sex,  — she  hid  herself  from 
ttie  danger,  and  the  danger  from  her :  she  covered 
heraelf  face  and  all,  and  so  lay  trembling,  and  long- 
ing for  the  day. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  she  fled  Iram  ber 

&«  of  torture,  and  after  plunging  her  face  and 
ds  in  the  river,  which  did  her  a  worid  of  good, 
she  went  off,  and  entered  the  jungle,  and  searched 
it  cloeely,  so  for  as  she  could  penetrate  it  Soon 
she  heaiit  "  Miss  Rolleston  "  called  in  anxious  tones. 
Bat  she  tossed  her  little  bead,  and  revenged  herself 
for  her  night  of  agony  by  not  replying. 

However,  Natare  look  her  in  band;  imporions 
hunger  drew  her  back  to  her  late  place  of  torture ; 
and  there  she  found  a  fire,  and  Hazel  cooking  cray- 
fish. She  ate  the  cray-fish  heartily,  and  drank 
cocoa-nut  milk  out  of  tialf  a  cocoa-nut,  which  tlte 
ingenious  Hazel  had  already  sawn,  polished,  and 
mounted  for  her. 

After  that,  Hazel's  whole  day  was  occupied  in 
■tripfnng  a  tree  that  stood  on  the  high  western  prom- 
ontoij  of  the  bay,  and  building  np  the  materia 


of  a  bonfire  a  few  yards  from  it,  that  if  any  whaler 
sboald  stray  that  way,  they  might  not  be  at  a  Ices 
for  means  to  attract  her  attention. 

Welch  was  very  ill  all  day,  and  Miss  Bollestoa 
nnrsed  him.  He  got  about  towards  evening,  and 
Mils  ItolleetOD  asknl  him.rathertiimdly,  if  be  could 
put  her  up  a  bell-rope. 

"Why,  yes,  nii»,"  said  Welch,  "that  is  easy 
enough  ;  but  I  don't  see  no  bell." 

O,  she  did  not  want  a  bell,  —  she  only  wanted  a 

Hazel  came  up  durii^  this  converaatioo,  and  At 
then  gave  ber  reason. 

>'  Because,  tJien,  if  Mr.  Welch  is  ill  in  the  nicfat, 
and  wants  me,  I  could  coma  to  him.  Or  —  "  Slid- 
ing herself  getting  near  the  real  reason  she  stopped 

"  Or  what  ?  "  inquired  Hnzel,  eagerly. 

She  replied  to  Welch.  "  When  tigers  and  Things 
come  to  me,  I  can  let  you  know,  Mr.  Welch,  if  you 
have  any  curiosity  about  the  result  of  their  visit" 

"  Tigen ! "  said  Hazel,  in  answer  to  this  side  slap ; 
"  there  are  no  tigers  here ;  no  large  anim^  of  prey 
exist  in  the  Pacific." 

"  What  makee  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  notorious :  naturalists  are  agreed." 

"  But  I  am  not.  J  heard  noises  ul  night  And 
little  I  expected  that  anything  of  me  would  be  left 
this  morning,  except,  perhapt,  my  back  hair.  Hi. 
Welch,  you  are  clever  at  rigging  things,  —  that  is 
what  you  call  it,  —  and  so  please  rig  me  a  bell-rope, 
then  I  shall  not  be  eaten  dive  withmit  creating  some 
iiuls  disturbance." 

"  1 11  do  it,  Miss,"  said  Welch,  "  this  very 
night" 

Hasel  said  nothing,  but  pondered.  Accordingly, 
that  very  evening  a  piece  of  stout  twine,  with  a 
stone  at  the  end  of  it  hnn^  down  from  ^e  reof  of 
Helen's  house  ;  and  this  twine  clove  the  air,  notil  it 
reached  a  ring  upon  the  mainmast  of  the  cutter ; 
thence  it  deecenaed,  and  was  to  be  made  fast  to 
something  or  somebody.  The  yonne  lady  inquired 
no  farther.  The  very  sight  of  this  b^-rope  was  a 
ereat  comfort  to  her;  it  rennited  her  to  dviliced 

Tliat  night  she  lay  down,  and  qnaked  considera- 
bly less.  Yet  sbe  woke  several  times;  and  an  hotir 
b^ore  daylight  sbe  beard  distinctly  a  noise  liiat 
made  ber  fi^  creep.  It  was  like  tbe  snos^ag  of 
some  great  animals.  This  horrible  soand  was  faint 
and  distant ;  but  she  heard  it  between  the  roll  of  tbe 
waves,  and  that  showed  it  was  not  tbe  sea  roaring ; 
■be  hid  herself  in  her  mgs,  and  cowered  till  day- 
break. A  score  of  times  she  was  minded  to  pidl  her 
bell-rope ;  but  always  a  womanly  feeling,  strong  as 
her  love  of  life,  withheld  her.  "  Time  to  pull  Uiat 
bell-rope  when  the  danger  was  pneent  or  immi- 
nent," she  thought  to  henelf.  "  The  Thing  will 
come  smelling  about  beline  it  attacks  me,  and  then 
I  will  pull  tbe  bell " ;  and  so  she  passed  an  hour  of 


EOSIE  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 


[TmaUUd  br  Ktsct  bnauf  bn  Dt*  teton.) 

When  the  year  has  reached  its  h^ght,  and  bepns 
to  incline  toward  the  autumn,  we  see  vegetation 
visited,  as  it  were,  by  a  second  vooth.  The  foUi^. 
on  the  trees  and  hedges  which  has  suffered  nd 
injury  from  spring  stcran  and  the  attacks  of  rings 
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oeuiB  to  aenvs  ana  at.  L-ioua.  ana  laciuao  wit&in  j  ot  tha  citj.  'Xbe  t'orittu  eBpccially,  il'  «e  couot  up 
iIm  circuit  of  Iiondon  those  oLd  parubes,  aod  mod-  ijl  tbe  imPMnBe  structures  wbich  here  towered  one 
era  Tsilway  tovna,  tbe  inlwbitanis  of  vhicb  duly  I  above  another,  mwt  have  suffered  much  bom  wet- 
stream  into  the  city  to  their  places  of  bunncae  by  |  crowding.     Merely  to  gun  room  for  new  erections, 
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qteech.  Than,  too,  tbej  cotdd  go  to  the  tkaatrM, 
in  whidi  tttere  wei»  alwaj*  manang  pertbmuBces. 
In  timoB  of  Kime  punas  political  eKcitement  this 
^ne  dons,  not  for  uie  u£e  of  the  pl&^,  bat  in  order 
to  give  cKpreuion  to  tfaeir  psrtialitiet  and  preju- 
dice!. WheBaver  ao  aapopalar  dud  entered  the 
theatre  ho  was  greeted  on  his  way  la  his  leat  with 
a  etorm  of  hisses,  groans,  and  cries,  nhila  one  who 
ha]^>eosd  U  the  moment  to  be  acoeptahle  to  pnblic 
t«>te,  was  received  with  load  applause.  In  like 
laaniier,  both  plaja  and  plajen  were  drowned  amid 
a  tumult  of  itoisy  disapprobation,  and  dHven  Iroia 
tte  ataee,  or  hoaored  witli  quiet  attention,  and  ap- 
plauded at  tbe  ooaclnuon.  It  was  considered  the 
thing  in  fashionable  circles  to  be  preeent  at  the  rep- 
reaentation  of  faeces  which  were  new  or  compiMcd 
hy  poets  of  ooe^  acqaaintance,  and  to  take  part  in 
this  public  verdid  Afterwards  there  perhap*  still 
remained  time  beGM«  lunch  to  itroU  among  the 
shop*  and  stalls  in  the  various  public  squares  and 
streets,  to  examine  the  luxuries  bitinght  from  every 
provinee  of  the  Empim  and  offered  &r  sale  by  sbop- 
meo  of  every  race  and  ctAor,  and,  perhaps,  to  pur- 
chase some  tempting  binket  or  iudi^ieDsable  article 
trfbfhiooaUe  toilets 

After  the  lunch  or  breakfast,  taken  before  twelve 
o'cloek,  one  could  go  to  see  a  combat  of  the  so-called 
'  middaj  eladiatws  "  meridiam,  an  exciting  diver- 
sion,— petbaps  too  exciting  for  good  digestion,  for  the 
constants  fbovht  without  any  weapons  of  defence, 
and  chithed  on^  in  a  short  tunic,  so  that  one  or  the 
other  must  in  the  end  succumb  beneath  the  mnrder- 
ODs  blows  of  his  antagonist  To  these,  says  Seneca, 
all  fbrtaeir  combats  were  mercy  itself.  Uoat,  how- 
ever, prererred  this  spectacle  to  the  ordinary  butch- 
aj  of  fuUy  armed  gladiators,  because  every  blow 
totd.  Such  diversions  were  varied  perhaps  by  a 
ristt  to  aome  famous  lorette,  who  received  her  ad- 
mirers at  tlus  earl^  hour  in  full  toilet.  The  pur- 
rliiwa  of  the  mormag  are  presented  as  a  propitia- 
tory oieiing,  and  the  wugbty  questico  is  discussed 
whether  the  golden  Utmta  of  eome  forest  maiden's 
kair  which  fmn  the  beauty'*  headrdresa  to-day  are 
Bn«  becoming  than  yestetdayto  chignon  of  the  Cal- 
edooian'e  ebosi  lo^s,  or  the  cknaj  maids  of  the  day 
befbre,  sboni  from  the  faeaa  of  a  bish-bot)  Jewish 
itave.  On  the  lady's  table  lies  the  last  volume  of 
Martial,  fresh  from  the  book-atall.  Tbc  most  piquant 
epigrams  are  rend  aloud,  and  the  loudest  praise 
aoMitled  to  those  which  make  sport  of  the  mar- 
riapn  tir  With  eager  curiosity,  the  readers  seek  to 
discover  to  what  petty  scandal  socb  and  such  a 
stranger  alludes,  e»d  wlioni  the  lampoon  is  meant  to 
suit,  lor  the  shrewd  and  prudent  satirist  has  care- 
'  tallf  avoided  mwuioning  any  names.  If  the  mis- 
b«a  be  not  at  home,  the  ;rouD^  gallant  stops  to  in- 
teichw^  a  few  pleaaantnes  with  the  pretty  wait- 
ing-mnid,  for,  thtmgh  she  is  only  a  slave,  her  favor 
may  be  of  importance  with  her  capricioua  mistress ; 
and  now,  as  the  inn  sinks,  to  the  bath.  From  the 
vapor-bath  a  plui^  into  the  cool  s wiai wi ng-basin . 
and  Ibeo,  after  the  gentle  perspiration  in  Oriental 
&ah)oa,  a  ratme  of  twll,  a  lenc tog-ma t«h,  or  a  torn 
witii  some  friend  in  the  wrestling-ring ;  or.  If  we  are 
too  indolent  for  anch  active  sport*,  an  hour  may  be 
wbtled  away  iu  the  lilnvry  over  the  novelties  which 
the  Grm  of  Tryphoo  hasjutt  sent  from  the  hands  of 
ita  copyists,  or  in  discHSsing,  with  an  art-amateur, 
whether  the  bronie  which  has  nut  come  from 
Gieeoe,  and  been  set  op  in  the  swimmiiig-hal],  is  a 
gonaine  original  trf  Ljvppna,  or  only  a  later  Athe- 
oian  eopj.     Hmh  in  all  — " ""  "*' -' 


the  KBtanrant,  or,  still  better,  with  a  few  select  cchb^ 
panioDs  at  the  table  cf  eome  gastronomic  friend, 
where  the  soft  cushions  invite  us  to  recline,  and  tite 
pretty  &]wei>girt  from  Corinth  stands  ready  to 
twine  about  our  brows  wreaths  of  the  cooiest,  most 
fragrant  llDweia  of  the  season.  The  flote's  sofl  notee 
usher  in  each  course.  The  most  delicate  viands,  fresh 
from  over  ^e  seas,  the  noble  wines  of  Italy,  Sicily 
and  the  Grecian  Isies,  the  luscioio  fruits  of  the 
South  and  East,  sUure  us  to  the  Uttle  marble  table. 
How  brief  b  the  Southern  night  I  how  soon  tiie  blush 
of  morning  breaks  in  upon  the  wild  orgy,  no  longer 
restrained  by  morality  or  modesty,  law  or  reason! 
With  jest  and  laugh  the  party  bmaks  up,  and  the 
reveller,  returning  home  in  the  early  dawn,  salutw 
with  mock  homage  the  godlike  statue  of  Baocbna, 
mastei^iece  wrought  by  some  artist's  hand  in  no- 
bler days,  whicti  adorns  the  marble  hall  of  his  pal- 
ace. Even  the  poetry  of  pleasure,  the  seductive 
sensuality  of  paganism,  cad  at  last  in  a  pMnlleB 
gibe  I 

But  there  could  be  also  another  end.  Ad  aiiist 
'  our  own  day,  Gabriel  Max  of  Munich,  has  pop- 
trayed  it  for  us  in  his  picture,  which  won  during  the 
past  year  such  earnest  applause  in  the  Pans  Expo- 
sition. The  youthful  debauchee,  who  has  exhausted 
every  pleasure  which  a  civilization  carried  to  the 
Qtmost  pitch  ctf  refinement,  bat  devoid  of  a  faith,  can 
offer,  in  the  chill  gmy  of  morning,  alone  on  the  bare 
crest  of  the  hill,  over  which  leads  his  way  home,  en- 
counters a  blood-stained  cross,  aad  on  the  cross,  her 


ci^ld  die  I  And  die  proud,  wealthy  Roman,  sated 
and  sickened  with  sensual  pleaaores,  takes  the  chapr 
let  of  flowers  from  his  brow,  and  lays  it  at  her  fee^ 
.  the  feet  of  the  brave  martyr,  with  whom  a  new 


ECLIPSE. 
Ok  the  1st  of  April,  ITG-l,  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  suD,  S[nletta,  a  celebrated  mare  of  illuatrioia 
descent,  gave  birth,  in  the  Duke  of  CumberUnd's 
stables  in  the  Isle  of  Does,  to  a  little  chestnut  eolt. 
The  eelipse  being  generuly  considered  by  the  stud- 
manager  and  the  anxious  grooiDS  as  having  aoma 
mysterious  reference  to  the  colt's  future  career,  the 
Duke  at  once  luuned  the  little  chestnut  stranger 
"Eclipse,"  —  and  as  Eclipse  he  was  henceforward 
known.  He  was  of  a  lisot  chustnnt  color,  his  off 
hind  leg  white  from  nearly  the  top  of  the  shank  to 
the  foot;  and  he  had  a  white  blaze  from  his  fore- 
head to  his  nose.  His  dam,  Spiletta,  was  a  bay 
mare,  bred  by  Sir  Bobert  Eden,  and  got  by  BegUr 
lus  out  of  Mouier  Western.  Though  sbe  only  started 
once,  and  was  then  beaten  by  another  child  of  Beg- 
ulos,  Spiletta  was  of  royal  origin  and  of  demrt  blood. 
"  her  Other's  side  she  sprang  from  the  Godolphin 
>>  and  Lister  Turk;  on  her .moCber's  side,  from 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  barb  marea.  Manka,  the 
sire  of  Eclipse,  was  also  of  the  noblest  blood.  Us 
was  descended  fiom  Bartlett's  Chtlden,  and  traced 
back  to  Lord  Fair&x's  Morocco  barb.  About  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  speed  became  the  great 
desideratom  of  the  breedem,  instead  of  bulk;  sa 
armor  had  dron>ed  (f  the  borse-soldier,  piece  by 
pece,  tbe  old  Flemish  war-hone  had  become  olno- 
lete ;  and  breeders,  with  an  eye  to  tbe  donands  <£ 
the  army,  directed  their  attention  more  to  Aeetoesa. 
Mihrskft  only  ran  about  "•■  ^1■wfl■,  and  in  those  six 
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times  wu  only  thrice  yktorkm.  He  wu  sold,  on 
the  Dnke  of  Camberland'a  death,  for  a  veiv  triflii^ 

anni,  nnd  naa  afterwards  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Wild- 
man  for  onlv  twentr  guioeas,  and  to  the  infinite  con- 
tentment' of  the  seller.  But  irben  Eclipse  became 
ntustrious,  his  father  became  Ulostrious  too,  and  was 
purchased  bv  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  for  a  thousand 
{[uiiieafl.  TTie  produce  of  this  renowned  horse,  won 
IB  twen^-two  years,  amounted  to  serenlv-one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  five  pounds  ten  shillhigs,  be- 
sidcB  the  Salisbury  silver  bowl,  the  Epsom  cup, 
twenty-eight  hogsheads  of  claret  at  Newmarket,  the 
Ipswich  gold  cup,  and  the  Newmarket  whi[i. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  patron  of  I^gg  and 
Broughton,  the  prize-fighters,  and  also  a  great  inend 
of  horse-racing,  died,  by  no  means  much  n^rettcd, 
in  1765,  and,  on  his  death,  Eclipse  was  sold  with  the 
rest  of  the  stud.  The  unpretending  colt,  with  the 
white  off  hind  leg  and  the  long  white  blaze,  was 
knocked  down  in  Smilhfield  for  seventy  guineas. 
Mr.  Wildman,  the  salesman,  who  kept  a  good  stud 
of  race-horses  at  McUeham,  near  Dorking,  and  abo 
took  in  homes  to  train,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  buy 
Eclipse;  some  groom  or  jockey,  with  an  eye  to  the 
colt,  so  abort  in  the  forehand  and  so  high  in  the  hips, 
had,  in  fact,  given  a  hint  of  his  promise,  and  Wild- 
man  was  anxious  to  carry  Uim  off.  The  ivory  ham- 
mer had  already  fallen  before  the  tardy  buyer  made 
his  appearance.  The  purchaser  of  the  chestnut  colt 
eyed  tiim  with  scornful  triumph  -^  not  that  Eclipse 
was  worth  much,  but  then  he  had  "nicked"  that 
sharp  fellow,  Wildman,  who  always  thought  he  was 
up  to  everydiin^.  But  Wildman  was  Yorkshire  too, 
and  hard,  very  hard  to  get  round.  He  took  out  his 
watch,  and  pronounced  Uic  recent  sale  illegal.  The 
hour  of  sale  that  had  been  fixed  in  the  advertise- 
ment had  not  yet  arrived  by  several  miouUa.  The 
lot  kno^ed  down  must  be  resold,  or  there  would 
be  pickings  for  the  lawyers  out  of  the  matter.  The 
anclioneer  salkily  confesses  the  error ;  the  sullen 

Chaser  yields,  too,  perforce.  The  chestnut  year- 
^  is  put  up  agun.  Eventually  Eclipse  ii  knocked 
down,  anud  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  to  Mr. 
'Wildman,  the  acute  and  the  pertinacious,  for  sev- 
enty-five guineas. 

The  GiMolphin  Arabian,  sent  as  a  present  to  Louis 
the  Fmirteenth  bv  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  so 
little  thought  of  that  it  was  sold  to  a  man  who  drove 
it  about  Pans  in  a  cart,  and  from  the  cart  this  fallen 
monarch  of  the  desert  was  taken  by  the  English 
gentleman  who  bought  it  In  youth,  Eclijise  was 
equally  despnsed,  and  his  genius  as  cruelly  ignored. 
Hjs  temper  was  certainly  bad;  he  bit,  and  kicked, 
and  jibbed,  and  shied,  and  struck  out  like  a  boxer 
with  his  fore  legs.  In  various  other  uncomfortable 
ways  he  tried  to  proclaim  his  irresistible  courage, 
darinc,  speed,  and  endurance.  At  one  time,  vexed 
and  distracted,  Mr.  Wildman  thought  it  would  be 
itnposrible  to  bring  him  to  the  post  except  as  a  geld- 
ing, his  spirit  was  so  fiery  and  unquenchable.  At 
lajit,  in  a  rage,  Wildman  put  him  into  the  not  very 
gentle  hands  of  a  poaching  roughrider  near  Epsnm, 
who  rode  him  about  all  day  from  stable  to  stable, 
and  St  night  look  him  to  the  cover-side,  or  made 
him  wait  while  he  smoked  pheasants,  or  dr^^d 
stubbles  for  partridges.  Even  the  stee!  Joints  and 
india-rubber  muscles  of  Eclipse  wearied  of  thts 
ceaseless  drudgery,  and  he  gfew  quieter  and  more 
docile ;  bat  still  ttte  animal's  lion  heart  was  so  large, 
and  throbbed  with  such  a  full  hot  flood  of  generous 
blood,  that  his  spirit  remuned  unbroken,  and  bis 
fhvorite  jockeys,  Fitzpatrick  and  Oakley,  never  at- 


tempted to  bold  him,  but  sat  patient  and  wandering 
"    ■■' *  '      ■''•■'      jr  till  the  horse 

When  Eclipse  was  lour  yeais  old,  Mr.^Kdlj,  £ 
well-known  man  on  the  turf,  gave  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  for  a  half  share  in  him,  and  soon  after, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  remainder.  He  ran 
the  next  year  at  Epsoitt. 

The  Dennis  O'Kelly  who  bought  Eclipse  was  an 
Irish  adventurer,  —  some  swd  a  sedan-chnirmao. 
When  he  suddenly  became  a  sort  of  Midas,  at  whose 
touch  everything  turned  into  gold,  envy  and  cyni- 
cism wrote  countless  satires  and  lampoons  upon  him, 
attributing  his  wealth  to  every  possible  crime  and 
baseness.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  a  rough,  shrewd, 
reckless  (%Uow,  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  power  of 
bis  wealth,  and  careless  to  conceal  his  triumph. 

With  an  icnorant  head,  but  skilful  at  combing 
tions  and  csIculaUons,  O'Kelly,  nevertheless,  had 
bis  reverses;  at  one  period  of  his  life,  becgared  at 
the  green-cloth,  ho  found  his  way  into  the  Fleet, 
and  could  not  get  easily  out  of  it  agun,  till  his  mis- 
trera  lent  him  her  last  hundred  ponnds,  and  with 
that  he  ilowly  won  back  the  wandering  guineas. 
Fortune  was  never  tired  of  favoring  the  noisy  Irish- 
man, who  yet  failed  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  so- 
ciety, and  could  not  succeed  in  getting  admission 


n  Eclipse  lor  any  of  the  great  Newmarket  stakes, 
.  a  source  of  perpetual  mortification  to  the  blnM«r- 
g^  Irishman. 

Lt  honest  or  dishonest,  Awaited  by  the  ariftoc- 


I  fag'C'ty, 
Notriclii 
d  bis  keen  eyes.  He 


racy  or  aided  by  rogues,  O'Eellv  did  his  best  to  Md 
his  steady  friend,  ^rtune,  by  shrewdnesi 
indefatigable  industry,  and  perseverance. 
could  balHe  him,  no  Bchen       ''   ^*--' 

e--,-„  ^-    „-  — 

wait  ■  on  his  adversanee, 
or  when  to  spring  on  them  and  pass  them  at  the 
last  length.  In  fact,  on  the  turf  he  was  as  inrinci- 
ble  as  Eclipse,  bis  bread-winner;  horse  and  man, 
nothing  could  come  near  them.  To  prevent  his 
JDckei^B  ever  being  bought  over,  he  always  kept  a 
&vonte  rider,  at  an  annoal  salary.  This  man  was 
jed  to  ride  fiir  him,  whenever  ordered  to 
,  .  any  plate,  match,  or  sweepstake,  but  with 
the  privilege  at  odd  times  of  riding  for  any  other 
person,  if  O'Kolly  had  no  hone  entered  for  the  same 
race.  When  he  first  made  this  contract,  and  filed 
on  his  jockey,  he  instantly  acceded  to  the  rider^ 
terms,  and  at  once  offered  to  double  them  if  the 
jockey  would  also  Innd  himself  under  a  penalty 
never  to  ride  fbr  any  of  the  Hackiegt. 

The  little  man  in  boots,  with  perhaps  no  very  ex-  ' 
altcd  idea  of  Captain  O'Eelly'S  honor,  asked,  with 
an  incontroUabte  stare,  whom  he  called  blacklegs? 
Tlie  captain  replied,  with  a  string  of  sonorous  Anglo- 
Irish  oaths :  — 

"  O,  by  the  powers,  my  dear,  I  il  soon  make  yon 
understand  whom  I  mean  by  the  dirty  blackl^s." 
With  that  preliminary  assurance,  the  Captain  named 
all  the  chief  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  of  the 

Such  was  the  revenge  of  the  man  on  those  wb6 
had  shut  their  doors  upon  the  owner  of  Eclipse. 
O'Kelly  usually  carried  a  heap  of  bank  notes  csn- 
Icssly  crumpled  up  in  his  waistcoat  pockets.  On 
one  occasion,  while  he  was  standing  at  a  hazard  ta- 
ble at  the  Windsor  races,  a  stealthy  hand  was  seen 
by  a  spectator  in  the  act  of  drawing  out  some  notM 
fi^m  the  Irishman's  pocket    Here  waa  an  inatut 
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alarm  in  tfae  room,  and  the  delinqnent  nas  gra^^led 
by  a  doxeo  rough  bands.  Some  perioiu  were  for 
pDin{Hnf  on  the  klejiCom&mac,  others  for  baoling  him 
at  once  before  amagiBtrate ;  but  O'Kelly  had  his  own 
WB7  of  dealing  with  such  oSenderi.  He  at  onco 
coolly  seized  the  roical  by  the  collar  and  kicked  him 
down  itairs,  aayinj^ :  — 

"Tiiiu^eienC  punislimeDt  for  the  blacbgaard  to 
be  deprired  the  pleasure  of  keeping  company  with 
gentlemen." 

The  uddling  be!l  that  rang  on  the  Epsom  Downs 
ontheSdofM^y,  17G9  (the  ninth  year  of  Che  rcigii 
of  George  the  Third),  was  a  knell  soundiog  for  iaa 
fbrCuaes  of  all  those  unlucky  men  who  had  betted 
igaioat  O'Kelly's  new  five-year  old.  The  bell, 
■waying  in  the  little  t>clfry  near  the  winning-post, 
was  announcing,  that  May  morning,  only  a  small 
race ;  it  was  for  a.  poor  fitly  pound  for  hones  that 
Lad  never  won,  thirty-pound  matches  excepted. 
JoLn  Oakler  appears  wttti  the  light  chestnut  about 
wluch  O'Kelly  is  so  confident,  And  the  booted  equiics 
do  not  see  mu:^  in  him.  His  fore  quarters  unk  in 
hii  stride,  there  'a  something  very  odd  about  his 
withen;  is  very  low  in  his  fore  quarters;  altogether 
adoobtful  beasL  "  Capt^n"  O'Kelly  thinks  other- 
wise. Yestenlay  be  took  the  odds  to  a  largo  amount, 
—  cocked  hats  full  of  guineas;  to-day  ue  is  more 
violeDt  and  positive,  bets  even  money,  and  five  and 
nx  to  four  he  would  beat  all  the  horses.  Now  he  is 
called  on  to  declare,  for  the  jockeys  are  weighing, 
ud  the  course  is  clearing,  violently  he  shouts,  in  an- 

'■  Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 
iir.  Fortt^jue's  tiower,  Mr.  Castle's  Cade,  Mr. 
Jeoiung's  Trial,  and  Mr.  Quick's  Plume  are  the 
competitors  of  Eclipse.  The  lig^ht  ctestnut  horse, 
with  the  white  oS  hind  leg,  takes  its  trial  canter,  and 
the  tiirf  echoes  under  its  flashing  hoo&.  The  man 
in  Ktarlet  rides  forward  ;  t^e  horses  get  into  line ;  the 
Oig  drops;  they  start  O'Kelly's  eager  eyes  watch 
the  circular  green  ribbon  of  turf  with  confident  yet 
uutiom  glance.  At  the  thre(»-mile  poet  the  hoiKca 
■re  all  together ;  the  chestnut  has  not  come  forward 
yet :  but  Siough  John  Oakley  puUa  with  all  his  might 
tor  the  whole  of  the  last  mili!,  the  lion  of  a  hone  (lis- 
UuKes  all  ibe  four,  and  springs  in  almost  bcl'oru  the 
rat  have  turned  the  comer. 

And  now  the  crowd  that  closed  in  round  the  un- 
raffled  winner  found  all  sorts  of  new  beauties  in 
him.  A  firkin  of  butter  could  rest  on  his  withers. 
□is  shoulders  they  now  see,  are  exactly  like  those  of 
>  greyhound,  wide  at  the  upper  part  and  nearly  on 
a  hoe  with  his  back.  Old  men  begin  to  think  that 
he  may  some  day,  if  his  speed  goes  on  inereai^iDg, 
>e(]aal  Flying  Childeia,  who  went  nearly  a  mile  a 
nuuitG ;  who  )^p  four  miles,  one  furlong,  and  one 
bnodred  and  thirty-eight  yards  on  the  Beacon  couibC 
in  seven  miuiitts  and  thirty  seconds,  and  who  was 
tn^^Msed  to  cover  a  space  of  twenty -five  feet  at  ev- 
ery baand.  The  delighted  jockey  tells  the  oxulling 
iwisr  owner  that,  fi»m  the  Gnt  lift  of  tin  whip, 


Echpsc  made  n 
themck. 


]g,  and  broke  clean  away  frtna 

That  same  month  Eclipse  won  a  two-mile  race  at 
Aicol,  and  in  June  the  King's  plate  at  Winchester. 
The  tame  season  he  boro  away  the  King's  Flate  at 
Salistxiry,  and  the  City  Silver  Bowl ;  he  also  walked 
over  for  the  King's  Plato  at  Canterbury,  and  won  the 
King's  Plates  at  Iiewes  and  Lichfield.  There  was 
no  compromise  about  his  victories ;  he  cut  down  the 
field  at  once,  and  shot  in  like  a  ride  bullet. 

lo  li;0,  at  Newmarket, EclqHe  was  again  con- 
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queror,  beating   Bucephalus    and  Peosiinicr,  and 

winning  pint  cu^  full  of  guineas  for  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Wildman.  When  running  for  the  King's  Plate, 
the  betting  was  ten  to  one  on  Eclipse.  After  the 
heat,  lai^e  bets  were  made  at  six  and  seven  to  fbnr 
that  he  would  distance  Pensioner,  which  he  did  with 
ease.  At  Guilford,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  he 
carried  olT  the  King's  Flate  and  the  subscription 
jiurse  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  ten 
shillings.  At  starting,  the  betting  was  twenty  to 
one  on  him ;  and  when  running  a  hundred  to  one. 
He  sprang  away  at  once,  kept  the  lead,  at  two  miles 
was  a  distance  ahead,  and  ran  in  without  requiring 
whip  or  spur.  Ho  had  already  won  for  luoky 
O'Kelly  a  cartful  of  gold  cups,  wlver  plates,  and 
puTBUA  of  guiueas.  Sporting  men  were  getting 
alraid  of  him.  In  September,  1770,  at  Lincoln,  he 
walked  over  for  the  King's  Plate.  In  October, 
O'Kelly  entered  his  champion  for  the  Newmarket 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guuica  race,  which  he  won. 
AU  the  best  six-year  ol<&  were  then  entered  against 
him  for  the  King's  Plate.  O'Kelly  ofiered  to  take 
ten  to  one.  Bets  wero  made  to  an  enormous 
amount.  The  Captain,  being  called  upon  to  declare, 
shouted  his  old  crj',  "  Eclipse,  and  nothing  else." 
Down  went  the  flag,  off  went  the  enchanted  hotse 
at  score,  double  distanced  the  whole  following  in  a 
moment,  and  passed  the  winning-post  withont  turn- 
No  hoTSO  dare  run  against  Eclipse  agun  alter 
that  He  walked  over  the  course  for  lev^al  King's 
Plates,  and  was  then  put  out  of  trying  and  re- 
served for  breeding.  Captain  O'Kelly's  fee  at  Clay 
Hill,  near  Epsom,  was  nfly  guineas.  Edipse  was 
aMerwards  removed  to  O'Kelly's  seat  at  Cfanoons, 
Middlesex.  Eclipse's  master  used  to  declare  that  he 
had  gained  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
by  him;  but  whether  he  meant  by  breeding  alone 
we  do  not  know. 

This  paragon  of  race-horses  died  at  Cannons  Jiit 
the  S5th  of  February,  ITS!),  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  of  colic  and  inflammation.  The 
stomach  and  liver  were  found  much  diseased.  The 
heart  of  the  indomitable  creature  weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  and  Vial  de  St  Bel,  who  opened  him,  atr 
tributed  his  extraordinary  and  unflinching  coura||e 
to  the  size  and  vigor  of  this  huge  blood-pump.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  tluit  a  small  dark  spot  on  the  quar- 
ter of  Eclipse  has  been  found  in  his  descendants  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  generations. 

At  the  interment  of  this  king  of  horses,  cake  and 
ale  were  given,  as  at  a  royal  funeral.  The  same  re- 
spect had  been  shown  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Godulphin  Arabian.  That  excellent  authority,  the 
author  of"  Scot  and  Sebright,"  kindly  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  parallel  laet  of  the  funeral  of  the  il- 
lustrious descendant  of  the  Godolphin  barb.  Dr. 
f^yntax,  the  sire  of  Beeswing.  On  that  motimfal 
occasion,  a  party  of  Newmarket  trainers  wero  in- 
vited to  ^-e  him  shot  and  buried  in  the  paddocka 
behind  the  palace  at  Newmarket  They  gave  » 
lusty  "  three  times  three  "  over  the  grave,  and  then 
acjjoumed  to  the  house  to  loaat  his  memory. 

O'Kelly  hired  a  poet  to  fiing  his  last  defiance  on 
Eclipse's  tomb  at  Highflyer  and  bis  sire.  King  Uerod, 
whoso  ancestor,  the  famous  Byerley  Turk,  bwe 
King  William  through  the  battle  of  the  Boync.  The 
poet  produced  the  foUowing  epitaph :  — 

"  PniM  U  dcTirtsd  mnh  I  lUialrigiu  itHd. 
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Ueoiga  die  Poortb,  tlir»fa  fond  of  radng,  erei 
after  that  ditagracible  discunoii  which  led  to  hi 
retiremeat  from  the  birf,  mountad  odb  of  Sclipoe'i 
booA  IB  a  cnp,  and  it  wu  a  chaUenge  prize  for  some 
yean  at  AaeoL 

UenriDg  pnbliibed  an  eti)[TaTiiig  of  hia  EclipH. 
Hwra  was,  and  probably  idll  ia,  a  paiatinit  of  the 
long,  loi*  chettnnt,  with  the  low  withera,  at  Stockton 
HouM,  Willahtre.  It  ia  bj  Sutoriiu  the  eMor,  and 
repmentH  tbe  bone,  moanted  by  Jack  Oaklej,  puag 
over  ttie  Beacoo  course,  at  Newmai^et.  He  ii  gdaf; 
"  the  pace,"  with  his  head  veiy  low,  hii  jockej  is 
uttine  (piite  still  in  bis  saddle.  Both  Eclipse's  cele- 
brated jockeys  died  in  distresi.  John  Singleton, 
the  Gnt  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  ended 
ia  1 7  76  ai  a  pauper  in  Cheater  workhouse,  and  Jack 
OaUe;  in  a  parish  poorhouse  near  Park  L&ne. 

In  1SS1  there  was  much  controversy  in  the  sport- 
ine  papers  ai  to  whether  Mr.  Grsmgee  or  bis  son  had 
or  Bad  not  obtained  &oni  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  on  the 

Syment  of  one  hnndred  pounds,  the  skeleton  trf  this 
oous  borse.  Many  axaerted  that  Eclipse  was  bar- 
ied  at  Cannons,  by  his  proprietor,  Dennis  O'Kelly. 
Others  sl*ted  that  the  skeleton  had  ontamented,  for 
the  MSt  sixty  years,  the  Veterinary  Hnsenin  of  the 
Daluin  Society. 

Jockeys  are  fond  of  relics.  Tbey  make  garden 
obairi  ont  of  the  bones  of  &vorite  racers ;  they  cnt 
slippers  ont  of  their  skins.  Tliere  ere  gold  lockets 
now  existing,  in  which  are  enclosed  preciooi  locks 
of  Eclipse's  red  chestant  mane.  The  cballen^ 
whip  at  Newmarket,  the  tradition  goes,  was  made 
fkom  Edipse's  tail,  and  *o  they  say  ••  tbe  wrist«tring. 
The  hoo6  were  reverently  preserved,  and  one  of 
tliem  was  monnted  in  silver,  and  with  a  silver  salver, 
was  presented  by  William  tbe  Fourth  in  1833,  to  be 
run  tar  as  a  challenge  prize  at  tbe  ensuing  Ascot 
races-  When  Tatteis^'s  used  to  be  near  St 
Geoi^'s  Honiital,  a  picture  of  Eclipse  was  hung 
over  tbe  Jireptace,  above  the  rMe-lists  and  the  no- 
tices. It  waa  the  production  of  Mr.  Garrard.  There 
is  also  another  picture  of  bim,  with  an  inscriptiop, 
which  declares  that  "  he  was  never  Ai^ca  nor 
spurred,"  and  which  also  states  the  fact,  extraor- 
dinary, if  true,  that  '■  he  was  a  roarer,"  perhaps  bom  ! 
cold  caught  in  his  rough  poaching  days. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  Barbary  and 
Aralnan  hordes  into  England  may  here  not  be  irrele- 
vant. The  fint  Arabian  hone  of  celebrity  was  bought 
bf  James  the  First  of  a  merchant  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  dill  not  succeed  aa  a  racer,  and  the 
breed  fi:^  a  time  fell  into  disrepute  in  Great  Britain. 
In  Charles  the  FirRt's  reign  &  lighter  and  iwiller 
hone  b^an  to  be  bred.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  true 
oonntrj  gentleman  at  heart,  and  very  fond  of  racing, 
bunting,  and  all  active  sporls,  kept  a  racing^tud. 
^n>e  manager  of  this  eBtabllAment,  Mr.  Place,  pos- 
sessed the  faniow  White  Turk,  whose  descendants 
wwe  valuable  in  improving  the  breed  of  English  ra- 
cers. Cbarics  the  Second,  an  excellent  rider,  had 
several  valuable  mares  sent  him  from  our  colony  in 
Tangier*.  The  Barb  mare  waa  given  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  to  Lord  Adiogton,  secretary  to 
King  Charles  the  Second.  The  Turk  was  brought 
into  England  by  die  l>uke  of  Berwick,  in  the  reign 


of  James  die  S«MtHL  Itwaapwitrf'theDake's^ail 
•t  the  Mi^e  of  Bod*.  The  Sdabjr  Turk  was  the 
proper^  M*  Mr.  Marshall,  the  stod  gitNmi  of  Kiag 
iriU>am,QinenAan<bSMl6«oi«etbeFinb  AfUr 
Queen  Anne's  time,  many  TaloaUe  Eastern  staUiona 
and  mares  wtx*  imported.  The  Brown  Arabian  and 
tbe  Golden  Arabian  were  added  to  Lord  Northnn- 
ber^and's  stod  about  1 7S0.  The  Damascus  Arabian 
arrived  in  Yorkshire  the  same  year.  The  Cnllen 
Arabian  wu  a  somewhat  early  importation.  Baoers 
now  cannot  do  what  their  predecessors  did.  Tikey 
have  neither  tbe  speed  nor  the  staying  power.  That 
patriarch  of  tbe  turf.  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  who  died 
m  ISti,  and  whose  hone,  DiMned,  woo  the  first 
Derby  stakes  at  Epsom  in  1780,  introduced  the  vi- 
cious citttom  of  ranning  hones  at  two  years  old,  be- 
fore their  foil  itoength  lud  ripened.  Lighter  weigfatt 
at  once  became  necessary,  and  the  horses,  prem»- 
tnrely  enervated,  left  offspring  inferior  to  themselves 
in  speed  aitd  Midnrance. 

Unhappily  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  onr  own  time 
is  presented  in  connectioa  with  horse-racing,  —  in  it- 
self an  innocent,  perhaps  a  useful  recreation.  The 
vice  of  betting  has  been  consolidated  into  a  regnlar 
proresaioD,  preying  on  dupes  in  all  ranks,  from  peen 
to  apprentices.  Ancestral  domains,  and  the  st<den 
contents  of  shop-tills,  equally  change  hands  throogh 
the  agency  of  the  turf.  Clubs,  banks,  and  marketa 
have  been  established  for  the  convenience  of  the 
knaves,  and  the  fools  who  bet.  Their  transactions 
are  quoted  with  grim  regularity,  like  the  prices  of 
the  public  funds ;  and  they  have  a  speciid  literature 
of  their  own,  which,  from  its  succeea,  proves  the  turf- 
gambling  public  to  have  enqrmously  increased  siaoe 
the  days  of  Eclipse. 


VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  iS4I,  a  c 
William  Edward  Gaine  by  name,  conceived  the 
idpa  of  manufacturing  tracing-paper  without  the 
employment  of  any  oily  matter.  Such  psper  wonid 
present  certain  advantages  over  tbe  ordinary  trae- 
ing-paper  which  engineen  and  othera  use  in  pre- 
paring mitpe  and  plans.  In  the  course  of  his  expei^ 
iments,  Mr.  Gaine  discovered  that  a  powerful  acid, 
cftlled  sulphuric  acid,  has  a  remarkable  action  on 
the  surface  of  paper. 

Ten  yean  later,  the  same  gentleman  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  paper  used  forpbo- 
to£^phic  purposes.  As  every  one  knows,  varions 
fiila  of  silver  are  employed  in  photography,  and  the 
(tesideratum  was  a  material  the  surface  of  wfaieh 
shall  be  actiid  on  uniformly  by  these  salts.  At  the 
tinic  of  making  tbe  experiments,  sized  papers  slba- 
menized  were  coninionly  nsed ;  but  the  modes  of 
sizing  were  so  various  that  no  uniform  result  eonld 
be  obtained.  Mr.  Gune,  being  swore  of  the  pecu- 
liar action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  paper,  jmt  spoken 
of,  instituted  a  serieii  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  actiSn  of  acids  of  various  strengtiis  on  sized  and 
nosized  papers,  and  while  so  engaged,  he  came 
acroas  a  very  liogTilar  and  unexpected  result,  in  no 
way  connected  with  photography.  He  found  that 
nnaiied  paper,  —  fnnuliarly  known  m  blotting-pAper, 
—  dipped  into  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  a  certain 
point  with  water,  undergoes  a  remarkable  change 
throughout  its  whole  textuie.  Blotting-paper  which 
has  been  thus  treated  has  much  the  oatward  Kjtpmtr- 
ant?e  (^membrane,  and  it  has  tberefbre  been  named 
vegetable  parchmenL 

In  order  to  insme  this  remarkaUe  oonveniaB  of 


untniDi,  M  auiiuon  ot  uie  acia  a  tui  imporuuit  mat- 
ter. If  it  is  too  weftk,  tbe  paper  is  dissolved ;  if  too 
■trODf!,  it  is  cbarred.  The  fbrmer  fact  may  be  cuH' 
oualy  illmCrated  by  ipriokling  tbe  paper  with  val«r. 
I^  leaf  OD  beine  dipped  into  sulphuric  acid  of  prop- 
er Etranftth,  will  be  converted  into  v^etabJe 
parcbment^  but  the  damp,  sprinkled  part  will  be 
diaolved  away.  A  number  of  careful  trials  have 
■bown  that  the  snlpburio  acid  of  commerce,  of  a 
neeifie  gravitj  of  1'845,  commonly  koowD  as  <nl  of 
ntriol,  must  be  diluted  with  half  its  balk  of  waCor, 
in  order  that  tbe  conveniou  gf  water-i«af  may  be 
attended  witb  anccen. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  stmck  with  tbe  fact,  that  a 
body,  poaaessed  of  inch  remarkable  solvent  proper- 
ties  aa  SHtpburic  acid,  should,  at  this  particular 
ttreoglh,  give  a  matenai  which  will  bear  a  great 
deal  of  rough  usage,  and  which  is  scarcely  assail- 
able by  the  atrongesC  chemical  aeenia,  such  as  acids 
and  alkalies.  Water  has  but  little  effect  on  it 
On  wfetting  vegetable  parchment,  it  behaves  like 
animal  membrane ;  that  is,  it  becomes  soil  and 
yieM^^,  and  on  drying,  it  resumes  ita  former  con- 
ditiod-  It  withstands  ^e  action  of  boiling- water, 
which  nnimal  panrhment  will  noL  It  is  used  by 
the  inventor  and  by  others  a*  a  sulwtitute  for  pud- 
ding-clotha,  and  for  enveloping  lish  while  boiling. 
After  nee,  it  is  simply  washod,  and  is  ready  to  be 
boikd  again.  Food  boiled  in  this  envelope  is  said 
to  poesMs  mora  richnew  and  flavor  than  when  traat- 
ed  m  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  curious  fact  connected  with  the  material 
if,  that  the  chemical  compcsition  of  the  paper  and 
of  the  aulphuric  acid  remains  unchanged ;  that  is 
to  say,  tbe  paper  gains  nothing  and  loses  nothing. 
Except  aa  a  question  of  expense,  tbe  whole  of  the 
aoid  TMed  liir  the  conversion  could  be  recovered 
without  loss.  The  converted  paper,  if  submitted 
to  ebevical  analysis,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  the 
MBO  elements  as  it  was  before  the  transformation. 
Hie  explanation  of  this  ^t  is,  that  decompoaition 
don  not  take  place  on  exposure  of  paper  to  the 
action  of  sulphurio  acid;  the  moleculeg  of  matter 
of  whi^  the  paper  is  compMed  are  merely  rear- 

Thia  rearrangement  takes  {dace  with  great  ra^ud- 
ity.  A  piece  of  blotting-paper  passed  into  tbe 
mad  is  converted,  in  a  lew  seconds,  into  a  gela- 
tinoos  gnnuny  thteU  This  conveyed  into  water, 
in  otder  to  get  rid  of  tlis  acid,  becomes,  within  a 
minate.  a  Imgh,  elastic,  skin-like  substance,  which, 
when  tWoughly  freed  from  acid,  is  the  regetable 
parchment  d*  comnkerce.  Freedom  from  acid  is 
msared  h^  repeated  waahings  in  water,  and  by  im- 
meivoa  m  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  Any 
*ii^^  trvoo  of  acid  which  the  wishioit  mig^t  have 


contain  no  acui,  ana  paper  moistenea  wim  it,  ana 
dried  at  boiling  temperature,  was  no  more  affected 
than  when  treated  in  the  same  way  with  pure  wa- 
ter. UencoDr.lIofmann  concludes,and  with  reason, 
that  vegetable  parchment  does  not  carry  within  it 
any  destructive  germ.  Time  alone  can  prove  the 
absolute  iudestructibility  of  this  parchment.  Spec- 
imens made  sixteen  years  ago  are  in  existence: 
they  are  in  every  respect  as  perfect  as  when  first 
produced. 

It  is  a  simple  enough  act  lo  dip  a  bit  of  blotting- 
paper  first  into  a  basin  of  acid,  and  then  into  one  of 
water;  indeed,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  when  applying  for 
an  extenuon  of  Gaine's  patent,  actually  converted 
waier-leaf  into  parchment  while  addressiiu;  the 
Privy  CounciL  The  rapid  conversion  of  the  former 
material,  so  easily  torn  and  so  readily  disintegrated 
by  water,  into  a  snbstance  that  bears  an  indefinite 
aniouDt  of  rubbing  and  washing,  has  almost  the 
effect  on  the  beholder  of  a  conjuring  trick.  Easy 
as  it  is  to  operate  thus  on  strips  of  paper,  the  prac- 
tical difficultieB  of  mapufacture  on  a  largo  scale  are 
manifold. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  constructing  apparatus 
for  the  production  of  vegetable  parchment  in  lai^ 
sheets  is  due  to  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  acid 
employed.  In  order  to  render  vegetable  parch- 
ment commercially  available,  the  material  must  be 
[■reduced  with  the  aid  of  machinery',  and  not  entire- 
y  by  band.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  . 
rollers  to  conduct  the  paper  through  the  acid  smooUi- 
ly  and  evenly,  and  to  squeeze  out  tbe  excess  of 
acid  after  tbe  passage  of  the  natcr-leaf  through  it. 
These  rollers  must  clearly  be  made  of  some  material 
that  resists  tbe  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  iron  ia  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  llie  particular  strength  employed  for  tbe  convert 
sion  of  water-leaf.  But  the  machinery,  when  cleansed 
with  water  from  time  to  brae,  as  must  be  done, 
would  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  more  dilute 
acid,  which  would  ci»iipletely  destroy  iron  rollers. 
Objectiooa  also  exist  to  the  employment  of  other 
metals. 

Glass  tollers  were  therefore  made,  but  tbcir  use 
had  to  be  relinquished.  It  was  eaav  to  obtain  glass 
rollers  in  tbe  rough,  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oifB- 
culty  of  fixing  them  on  spindles  without  fracture, 
manu&cturcn  could  not  be  found  who  would  under- 
take to  grind  them  to  a  trac  surface,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  their  use.  At  length,  such  rollers  were  con- 
tracted for;  but  afler  vain  attempts  to  perfect  them, 
extending  over  a  period  of  some  months,  glass  rollers 
had  finally  to  be  abandoned. 

Ultimately,  after  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
time  and  money,  Mr.  Game  discovered  that  pure 
gutta-percha  was  ^plicable  to  the  peculiar  requite- 
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.tsof  the  msnufkcture.  In  the  fiist  osperiments 
I  thia  Rubstance,  it  waa  found  that  the  rollers 
une  deformed  during  use.  But  bjr  a  lengtheoed 
onine  previouB  to  thu  final  turniiig,  gatta-percb& 
M  ust  remained  sufficiently  true  irere  eTent- 
f  made.  An  elastic  web  19  also  recinired  in  coti' 
jon  with  the  rollurs,  to  conduct  the  water4eaf 

through  the  acid,  then  between  the  roller*,  and 
I  into  water.  For  this  object,  gutta-percha 
Id  not  aniwer,  in  con«eqnence  of  ita  want  of 
ticity.  It  waa  found  that  vulcanized  India- 
>er  retiat)  the  action  of  the  acid,  but  it  does  not 
rer  the  purpose  of  the  web,  from  its.  being  too 
ic  and  extensible  under  pressure.  Thia  diffi- 
r,  after  man/  triak  and  many  fwlares,  was  snr- 
nted  by  ccmendng  a  web  of  canvas  between 

laveis  of  rubber,  and  subsequently  vulcankiDg 

pparatus  having  been  contrived,  the  question 
:  arose  as  to  where  tfac  manu&cture  should  be 
locted.  A  large  quantity  of  dilute  snlphuric 
wonld  have  to  be  cot  rid  of  or  neutralized. 

<r-leaf  shonfd  be  perfected  in  the  mill  where  it 
annfiictured;  for  the  adaptability  of  the  water- 
must  be  watched  by  the  same  person  who  carries 
bo  process  of  conversion,  as  becomes  evident  on 
idering  the  dclic-ite  nature  of  the  operations 
^h  have  been  already  described, 
is  needless  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  diffi- 
es  experienced  in  getting  papei^makcrs  to  work 


1  entered 

is  made  to  produce  the  article  on  a  large  scale 
linated  in  success  in  the  year  1858,  —  four  long, 
:y  years  after  the  patent  was  taken  ouL  The 
srial  now  being  obtainable  in  quantity,  active 
I  were  taken  to  bring  it  into  public  notice.  It 
hoped  that  it  would  bo  adopted  for  legal  and 
mercial  documents  such  as  require  a  substance 
)  durable  than  paper,  the  price  of  vegetable 
hment  being  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  animal 
hnent.  There  is,  however,  great  hcffitation 
Qg  membeis  of  the  legal  profession  in  adopting 
ilties,  and  this  may  perhaps  account  for  their  not 

J  kindly  to  paper  parchment.     It  has  been  ob- 
that  ink   can   be   removed   from  vegetable 
hment,  by  certain  chemical  agents,  so  perfectly 
c  of  its  ever  having  been  present. 


is  onqueationably  the  case  with  certain  kinds 
k ;  but  by  varnishing  the  surface  of  vegetable 
hment,  obliteration  without  detection  can  be 
ered  impossible.  Thequestionof  durability  has 
.  fairly  set  at  rt:at  by  the  scientific  investigations 
idy  referred  to.  At  all  events,  there  seems  no 
bte  objection  to  the  use  of  vegetable  parchment 
uch  documents  ns  insurance  policies  and  dock- 

itherto,  the  chief  purpose  to  which  vegetable 
hment  has  been  put  is  to  close  vessels  in  which 
:rved  fruits  and  other  eatables  are  contained. 
advantages  it  possesses  over  bladder  arc,  that  it 
jdorons,  and  ia  not  liable  to  encourage  fermeu' 
n,  as,  unlike  animal  membrane,  it  contains  no 
^cn ;  it  ia  not  readily  attacked  by  insects  or 
;  and  it  is  more  elegant  in  appearance,  and 
:  economical,  than  bladder.  To  cover  a  grosi 
un-pota  with  the  cheapest  skins,  coats  about 
teenpence ;  with  best  bladder,  nearly  three 
n^  The  cost  of  vegetable  parchment  for  this 
lose  ia  abont  a  sbilling.  Since  the  ;rear  1859, 
firm  alone  has  covered  nearly  six  million  pot£ 


with  this  material.  Nothing  need  be  added  to  show 
the  superiority  of  vegetable  parchment  over  bladder 
for  domestic  purposes. 

A  very  singular  use  for  vegetable  parchment,  and 
one  previously  qnite  unknown,  was  announced  in 
1861  by  Prcfe»or  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint.  Jt 
has  long  been  known  that  animal  membrane,  though 
not  porous,  is  permeable,  under  certain  conditions ; 
but  no  application  of  this  fact  to  the  purpooea  of 
analysis  was  made,  until  Professor  Graham  pub- 
liahed  his  great  discovery,  that  cryttallizable  sub- 
stances in  solution  may  tiina  be  separated  firom  those 
which  will  not  crystalline.  Thia  process  is  called 
dialytu.  To  take  a  familiar  example.  If  soap 
which  is  too  salt  Is  placed  in  a  bladder,  and  sus- 
pended in  water,  the  salt  will  be  removed  without 
impoverishing  the  aoup.  In  the  laboratory,  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  invaluable.  Thus,  in 
searching  for  poisons  mixed  with  food  and  other 
contents  of  the  stomach,  as  has  to  be  done  in  various 
medico-l^al  investb;ations,  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties formerly  experienced  was  to  separate  the  poi* 
son :  but  now,  by  dialyas,  poisons  capable  of  crys- 
tallizing, and  these  are  the  m^orit^,  can  readily 
be  detected.  A  more  agreeable  application  of  Pro- 
fessor Graham's  discovery  is  in  the  purification  of 
sugar.  A  French  chemist,  named  Du  Bruofknt, 
has  managed  this  with  great  success. 

For  the  purpoee  of  dialysis,  animal  membrane 
was  first  used;  but  Professor  Graham  found  that 
vegetable  parchment  possesses  the  same  qualities  ■■ 
regards  permeaUlity,  and  is  more  cleanly  and  len 
destructible.  It  can  also  be  manufactured  of  aii^ 
required  size,  which  parchment  cannot.  It  h 
doubtfiil  whether  dialysis  could  have  been  so  tlior- 
ougbly  tested  and  examined  but  for  the  '*''*ence 
of  vegetable  parchment. 

In  1865,  vegetable  parchment  was  em]  ^ -X  ie 
enveloping  gun-cotton  cartridges  need  for  tfpaug. 
The  makers  of  these  cartridges  are  at  presto,;  send- 
ing out  aboat  thirty  thousand  a  week,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  ia  increasing.  Very  recentiy,  it  has 
been  (bund  that  vegetable  parchment  is  of  great 
value  in  packeting  tea.  Tea  thus  enveloped  retains 
its  aroma  for  an  indelim1«  time ;  and  the  v^taUe 
parchment  does  not  communicate  any  odor  or  fla- 
vor to  the  l«a.  All  kinds  of  tea  deteriorate  in  a 
short  time  by  being  packed  in  the  ordinary  papen ; 
tea  becomes  injuriously  affected  from  ^is  cause 
within  twelve  honn ;  and  within  a  week,  there  is  a 
loss  of  qualitv  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Tea 
ia  very  sensitive  to  odors  and  flavors;  it  imbibes  the 
taste  of  anything  surrounding  it.  A  single  drop  of 
sapid  liqnid  wilt  flavor  a  whole  package  in  twelve 
hours.  All  kinds  of  coverinn  have  been  resorted 
to,  but  none  appears  so  good  as  vegetable  parch- 
ment. It  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use  for 
packeting  tea. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  purposes  tor 
which  v^etable  parchment  might  be  employed ; 
but,  as  ia  prettj  anre  to  be  tbe  case  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  raw  material,  the  develop- 
ment of  ita  uses  requires  time.  That  it  is  a  moat 
valuable  substance  there  can  be  no  question.  Un- 
fortunately, the  exigencies  of  the  manufacture  have 
been  such  as  to  involve  delay  and  expenditure  in 
irodoclion ;  and,  added  to  tiiis,  the  paralyzed  eon- 
lition  of  tbe  paper-trade  dnrin^c  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  after  itsrepe^,  wassncji 
as  senonsty  to  damage  commercial  enterprise  in 
connection  with  paper.  All  this  time  the  patent 
was  running  out;  and  at  the  end  of  last  year,  it 
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expired.  On  eTidetiee  bein^  given  before  tbe  Ju- 
dicial Committee  <if  the  tnyj  Council,  embracing 

tbe  fiicts  related  in  the  for^cnng  artido,  their  tord- 
■htps  admitted  the  great  merit  of  the  invention,  and 
were  satiafied  that  tbe  espeiiEe«  had  been  coneider- 
able,  irhile  tbe  remnneration  had  been  almoet  noth' 
ing.  Thejr  therefore  advised  that  the  patent  should 
be  prolonged  for  a  period  of  five  yean,  dating  from 
December  last. 


NCraiS  FROM  AN  OLD  MAID'S  DIARY. 
Im  Two  Paets.  —  Piar  1. 

The  vicissitudes  of  life  occafdonallj  bring  as  into 
contact  i>ith  strange  characters.  While  wealth  and 
pniepeTity  surround  U9,  and  as  long  na  we  arc  shel-. 
term  in  tbe  charmed  circle  of  a  well-regulated  and 
well-appointed  home,  we  know  little  of  the  outer 
world.  Those  we  cbooae  for  our  friends,  and  admit 
•a  oar  acquaintances,  form  onr  ideas  of  mankind  in 
general ;  it  is  lefl  to  the  world's  wanderers  to  dlitcover 
other  and  more  startling  phases  of  the  human  family. 
It  is  those  whom  circumstances  have  deprived  of  a 
home,  and  who  are  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  the 
fireddes  of  others,  that  gain  an  insight  into  the  pe- 
culiarities of  that  lar^e  mass  of  beings  whose  varied 
habits,  feelings,  and  ideas  make  up  tbe  sum  of  the 
world's  history.  I,  alas !  am  one  of  earth's  homeless 
ones:  deprived  of  my  father  in  middle  age,  whose 
income  died  with  him,  I  had  no  relations  to  otfer  mc 
K  home, — -no  Jriends  who  claimed  me. 
several  visits  to  Ibrmcr  acquaintances, 
to  enter  some  fnmily  as  a  resident  boarder,  and 
thereby  secure  society  and  independence  with  home 
(ItMAfls.  The  only  means  of  accomplishing  mv 
visfaci  ■•  peared  to  be  that  of  an  adverdscment,  and, 
after  i  i  :e  deliberation  as  to  the  wording  of  my 
wants,  f  drew  up  the  following  lines,  which  I  sent 
to  tbe       Imes ;  — 

"Wasted  — By  a  single  IsJj,  board  and  residence 
with  some  fiunilj'  of  rcspL-clabililj,  where  she  would 
BKet  witli  the  comrorts  of  a  rcgncd  homo  and  chverfnl 
society.  Tho  higheiit  references  given  and  required, 
Addrcu,  Betji,  Poat-offlce,  Si.  John's  Wood." 

In  nervous  anxiety  1  awaited  the  result  of  this  very 
independent  step,  hoping  that  among  the  numerous 
London  residenbt  one  or  two  might  notice  and  favor 
my  appeal,  and  take  compassion  on  my  lonely  lot. 
Two  days  after  the  insertion  of  the  above,  I  left  my 
cousin's  hou«e  in  town,  where  I  was  for  the  time 
•taying.  Sallying  forth  alone,  I  timidly  made  the 
inquiry  at  the  poat-olfice  whether  there  were  any 
tett«r^  waiting  for  "  Beta  ?  "  The  official  replied  in 
tbe  alHrmative,  and  instead  of  presenting  me  with 
one  or  (iro,  threw  down  a  perfect  shoal  <^  missives, 
all  nnmistakahly  addressed  to  "Beta,  Poat-oflice, 
St  John's  Wood."  Could  they  be  meant  for  me  ?  I 
was  utterly  confonaded  at  being  tbe  object  of  so 
Buch  public  interest,  and  became  confuted  lest  the 
official  should  recognize  mo  as  the  identic^  "  Beta." 
Hot  trusting  myselt  to  speak,  I  mechanically  opened 
my  reticule,  which  be  soon  as  rapidly  filled,  and  has- 
tened to  retrace  my  steps,  and  did  not  [^use  until  1 
had  locked  myself  in  my  own  room.  Then,  in  no 
■mall  atnte  of  excitement,  I  began  to  examine  my 
load.  There  were  no  less  than  ninety-seven  replies 
to  my  advertisement,  and,  as  I  opened  them  one  by 
one,  I  began  to  feel  myself  s  penon  of  some  impoi^ 
tance,  so  earnestly  did  all  the  writers  assure  me 
"  how  delighted  they  should  be,  if  tJiey  could  per- 
Riade  me  to  beoome  a  member  of  their  circle."     So 


many  and  various,  aJso,  were  the  advantages  held 
out  in  each  reply,  that  I  at  once  taw  how  difficult 
would  be  my  selection.     Many  ik  the  writers  named 

the  terms,  while  Lady  B ,  and  the  Honorable 

Mis.  C-^ ,  whose  daughters  hod  lately  married, 

and  who  desired  socittv  more  than  pecnniary  advan- 
tage, would  be  satisfied,  they  said,  with  the  nominal 
sum  of  £200  per  annum.  A.  L.,  writing  from  her 
suburban  villa,  where  an  only  daughter  was  an  inva> 
lid  and  desired  coiopaiiionship, assured  "  Beta"  of  ■ 
refined  borne  for  £120  a  year.  Many  letters  1 
opened  were  but  the  stereotyped  copies  of  ono  an- 
other. A(  last  I  broke  the  seal  of  one  which  had  a 
somewhat  more  bulky  form  than  the  rest,  and  to  my 
astonishment  drew  out  a  small  green  book,  whilst 
judge  of  my  indignation  when  I  saw  inscribed  on  the 
title-page,  "  How  to  Win  a  Lover."  Alas  1  I 
thought,  I  have  often  heard  of  the  indignities  to 
whicn  unprotected  females  are  subjected,  and  I  be- 
gan to  turn  over  in  my  mind  who  of  all  my  acquaint- 
ance could  have  ventoied  thus  to  insult  me.  On 
further  consideration  I  remembered  it  was  on  anony- 
mous communication,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not 
charge  any  one  person  with  the  crime.  Soon  cari- 
osity mastered  my  an^,  and  I  ventured  to  glance 
at  the  pages  thus  furtively  placed  in  my  bands.  Tbe 
work  was  certainly  origina],  for,  after  a  short  preface 
concerning  the  thousands  of  both  sexes  who  are 
yearly  doomed  to  celibacy,  and  its  conseouent  lone- 
lineu  and  unsettled  position,  for  wont  ol  an  intro- 
duction to  a  suitablepartner,  it  referred  me  toan  office 
in  London  where  such  unfortunate  bachelors  of  sin- 
gle ladies  as  might  wish  to  change  their  state  could, 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  down,  and  a  further  fee 
when  married,  have  their  happiness  completed  and 
meet  with  desirable  acqu^tances.  Indignant  as  I 
felt,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  the  plausible 
manner  ill  which  the  " honor,  integrity,  audability  " 
of  the  bead  of  the  office  wrae  guaranteed,  while  the 
most  inviolable  confidence  and  secrecy  were  to  be 
relied  on,  to  that  the  feelings  of  tbe  most  sensi- 
tive lady  might  not  be  offended.  Photographs  were 
to  be  exchanged,  and,  while  the  old  saying  was  quot- 
ed, that  "marriages  are  made  in  heaven,"  it  was 
added  that  in  matrimony,  as  well  as  other  aJTiuii, 
"  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  This 
interesting  little  book  further  stated  that  hundreds 
of  cases  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  such 
marriages  had  turned  out  most  happy  unions.  It 
ended  iy  sending  a  given  number  o[  rules  for  any 
party  wishing  to  oenefit  by  tbe  advice  of  this  enter- 
prising individual.  No  less,  it  stat«d,  than  5,000 
couples  had  been  paired  since  tbe  opening  of  the  of- 
fice, and  a  littie  accompanying  note  kindly  Inlbrmed 
me  there  were  several  gentlemen's  names  entered,  — 
one  a  retired  officer  with  a  fortune  of  £60,000,  a 
sijuiro  with  £4,000  per  annum,  and  other  equ^ly  de- 
sirable parties,  who  were  ready,  should  I  decidie  on 
becoming  a  candidate  for  a  husband,  to  enter  into 
correspondence  and  receive  my  phott^raph.  Fur- 
ther information  should  be  sent  by  return  of  post  if 
1  enclosed  tbe  fee.     What  a  speculative  scheme  ! 

I  have  since  heard  that  its  prdmoters  send  tlieso 
littie  ^een  miseivea  in  every  direction;  and  I  have 
— *  with  other  single  ladies,  who,  to  like  advcrtise- 
s,  have  received  the  some  propoeals.  DouIhItss, 
some  may  have  been  entrapped  into  sending  the  £a 
demanded.  But  having  no  piu-ticular  taste  for  such 
matrimonial  speculation,  I  replaced  my  green  book 
into  its  envelope,  locked  it  up  lest  any  one  should 
learn  I  hod  ever  received  such  a  communication,  and 
then  turned  to  continue  tho  perusal  of  my  letters. 
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After  openine  three  or  foia  more  I  M  lut  came 
one,  tbo  locality  of  which  suited  me,  and  the  terms 
were  also  tocb  as  the  limit*  of  my  pune  would  nne- 
turn.  The  writerV  name,  too,  I  thouehtl  realized 
at  that  of  a  lady  Jrom  my  own  neighborhood  in  the 
coimtiy,  of  whom  I  knew  something,  having  heard 
from  mutual  friends  that  she  bad  been  left  a  widow 
in  reduced  circumstances  »Hiie  yean  previously. 
Ui«'  Green  wrote  stating  that  she  could  at  the  pre*- 
eat  time  offer  me  a  home  in  her  family  circle,  which 
ConBsted  of  her  daughter  and  herself,  with  occasion- 
ally ■  few  select  vi«tora,  that  would,  she  felt,  add  to 
the  obeerfblness  of  the  party;  that  her  terms  were 
only  £l  per  week,  exclusive  of  wine,  epiribt,  &c. 
The  situation  was  Bayswater,  where  Mn.  Green 
would  be  happy  to  see  me,  should  I  feel  disposed  to 
call  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  ber ;  that  she 
would  stay  at  home  the  next  day  until  four,  p.  k., 
in  enpectatioD  of  a  visit  from  me.  There  could  be 
no  harm  in  this,  — just  calling  to  look  about  me,  I 
tboaght;  so  accordingly  I  made  my  way  there  at  tbe 
time  appointed,  and  found  the  house  very  pleasantly 
sitnatad  in  one  of  the  most  open  parts  of  Bayswater. 
It  was  a  cottage  residence,  detached,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood which  was  a  few  yeare  since  quite  in  the  coun- 
try, but  which  is  nowdivided  by  squares  and  streets, 
t  surrounded  by  large  bouses,  terraces,  &nd 
— -  —1-"—^   ■-•"  a  pretty  double 


I  was  ushered  i 


wbieh  the  scent  of  rose*  and  jasmine  entered  and 
perraded  the  air.  What  a  luxury,  I  thought,  for 
London  I  Pieoently  an  elderly  lady  entered,  ac- 
companied, I  concluded,  by  her  daughter;  tbe  for- 
mer bearini;  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  the  latter 
more  homely  in  her  appearance,  but  with  a  most 
good-natored  expression  of  countenance.  They  in- 
trodneed  themselves  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  Green,  and  in 
a  short  time  I  fett  quite  at  home  with  them.  We 
entered  upon  tbe  business  of  my  visit  All  my  in- 
qniries  were  satistactorily  answered,  —  every  desir- 
able arrangement,  volunteered.  I  then  saw  the 
sleeping  apartment  that  was  to  be  placed  at  my 
dts[Kisar;  after  which  1  passed  into  the  garden,  where 


Green  opened  the  door  of  a  little  coniNirvatory. 
,   asenrea  me  I  ibould  find  the  family  a  most 
united  one,  and  that  everything  they  could 


They  s 


conduce  to  my  comfort  would  be  arranged.  In  fact, 
before  I  had  time  to  say  "  1  would  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,"  which  had  been  the  course  I  had 
previously  intended  to  adopt,  I  found  I  had  so  far 
committed  mvself  in  assenting  t»  their  views  and 
wisbes,  tbat  tbey  considered  it  a  decided  thing  that 
I  should  join  the  family.  But  apmaranccs  prom- 
ised well,  and  as  then  was  no  object  in  delay,  I 
agreed  to  take  up  my  residence  with  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  week. 

When  I  arrived  in  my  new  quarters.  Mm,  and 
Miss  Green  were  alone ;  but  in  the  eouree  of  the 
evening  the  young  lady  told  me  that  they  were  ex- 
pecting the  next  day  to  receive  a  most  anveable 
couple,  Oaptun  and  Mrs.  Bedford,  friends  of  a 
friend  of  thicirs,  who  wished  to  pass  a  short  time  in 
town :  "  And,"  she  added,  « it  would  be  so  nice,  as 
then  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  gentleman's 
escort  to  any  place  of  public  aroosemcnt,  and  she 
was  sure  I  Bhould  like  both  the  husband  and  wife." 

The  next  day  Captain  Bedford  and  his  lady  duly 
arrived.  Mrs.  Beafbrd  had  been  handsome,  arrd 
dr«»ed  T«ry  well.  He  was  quiet  and  polite.  We 
saw  bttle  of  tbem  dnrin^  the  day,  a*  they  told  » 
they  had  many  friends  m  die  ne%bborliood  with 
wbotu  they  were  anxious  to  spend  as  much  tine  as 


p(HBible,bat  tbey  always  came  in  most  punctuallvto 
dinner  at  rix  p.  h.  ;  afierwhich  we  plared  a  rubber, 
or  I  was  invited  to  go  to  the  piano,  being  somewhat 
a  jnnficient  in  music,  as  was  also  Mra.  Bedford,  so  that 
our  eventnss  passed  pleasantly.  AA«r  a  fortnight's 
residence  1  began  to  think  mysdf  tbrlunato  in  my 
selection  of  a  home;  the  only  drawback  was,  that  as 
Mrs.  Green  kept  but  one  servant,  the  attendance 
and  routine  of  household  arrangements  was  not  so 
well  apportioned  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  I 
observed,  also,  that  Miss  Green  was  not  always  to 
be  found ;  that  she  had  many  housewifely  dutiiv,  and 
was  not  above  rendering  assistance  in  the  kitt-hen, 
for  I  somelimw  met  her  early  in  the  morning  in  an 
unde&ned  costume,  scarcely  assimilating  to  the  lady 
who  was  to  share  our  social  circle  in  the  evening. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  my  residence  at  itoM 
Cottage,  when,  one  evening,  as  1  wm  engaged  play- 
ing at  chefs  with  Captain  Bedford,  tbe  street^bell 
rang,  and  the  servant  announced  "A  visitorl* 
The  Bedfords  instantly  rose  and  gave  him  a  very 
warm  welcome,  introducing  him  to  me  as  their  dear 
and  valued  friend,  "  Charles  Raven."  Miss  Greeti, 
who  was  abo  in  the  room,  came  forward  and  nhook 
hands  with  him ;  whibt  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
she  found  opportunity  to  whisper  to  me  that  Mr. 
Raven  was  an  author,  a  man  of  family  and  talent, 
that  he  was  the  friend  who  had  introduced  the  Bed- 
fords  to  them,  &c.  An  author  I  Like  many  other 
persons  I  had  a  kind  of  veneration  for  literary 
characters,  imamning  them  to  be  beings  of  a  dilTti^ 
ent  order  to  ibe  generality  of  mortals,  whom  it 
must  be  a  privilege  to  meet  and  associate  with.  I 
therefore  turned  to  take  in  a  good  view  of  Mr.  Ra- 
ven. He  ,waa  a  slight-made  man  of  a  symmetrical 
figure,  decidedly  handsome.  His  forehead  was  tiigh 
and  expanded  (what  author's  is  not?  J  thought}; 
his  eyes  dark  and  deep-set,  hi*  features  reguin-  and 
his  complexion  pale.  Altogether  the  countoisDce 
before  me  was  refined  and  interesting,  and  1  was 
at  once  prepossessed  in  Mr.  Raven's  favor.  His 
voice,  too,  completed  tbe  illusion ;  it  was  very  melo- 
dious, while  there  wa»  that  ease  of  manner  and 
gracefol  address  that  bespoke  the  gentleman.  After 
apologizing  for  interrupting  me  in  my  game,  he  in- 
sisted on  Captain  Bedford  resuming  his  place,  and 
then  turned  to  Mrs.  Bedford,  and  earned  on  aa 
easy  conversation  with  her,  a  portion  of  which 
reached  u.«  while  at  play.  After  the  game  was  cou* 
eluded,  Mr.  Raven  dr«w  his  chair  new  me.  and  I 
soon  found  myself  in  earnest  converaatioo  with'the 
new-comer.  "  Did  I  catoh  your  name  aright  ?  "  ha 
asked,  —  "Miss  Linloy ;  are  you  any  way  connected 
with  the  Linlej-s  of  Somerville?  My  fathpr  wm 
well  acquainled  with  that  familr."  I  said  I  believed 
we  were  dirtantly  related,  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
relate  scvernl  anecdotes  of  people  whose  nam* 
were  fhiuiliar  to  me,  with  all  d  whom  be  nremed  to 
be  on  a  very  intimate  footing.  AfW  tea  Mr.  Riven 
took  his  detMrtare,  and  Mrs.  Green  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  think  him  a  charming  mkn,  —  so  well-informed, 
—  so  clever.  I  assented,  and  Captain  Bedford  then 
chimed  in,  sa^ng  Mr.  Raven's  acquaintance  wja 
indeed  a  privi!«5e,  for  bis  talents  were  first-rate, 
and  altbongh  hi*  modesty  made  hiro  pabfish  «• 
works  under  an  assumed  name,  he  was  a  most  risiag 


had  written.  •*  U,'  said  Mts.  Btnttoni,  - 1  bd™  — 
humy  to  lend  yon  one  if  yoo  faavo  not  seen  it  . 
and,  leaving  tbe  room,  she  retarned  with  tkree jo*- 
umes  bound  in  green  doth,  iriudi  I  Mocigiuw*  - 
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fortune  to  be  in  tbe  sanie  room  as  Sir  Bulirer  Lyt- 
ton,  of  hearinc  him  epcak,  of  watching  his  conve: — 
tional  powers  7  I  could  not  GufficieDtty  express 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Raven,  who  reiterated  hij  pron  _  . 
of  caking  the  earlicat  opportunity  of  forwaruiog  my 
wiahca.  I  went  to  bed  ttiat  night  supremely  happy, 
more  than  ever  charmed  with  our  intellectual  and 
^reeable  visitor.  Tbe  next  day  a  circunist.ince 
occurred  which  soiDCwbat  etartled  me.  Mrs.  Bed- 
lord  was  going  to  do  a  little  shopping  {□  Westbourne 
GrOTC,  and  invited  mo  to  accompany  her.  On  our 
way  I  felt  convinced  I  saw  Mr.  Haven  iu  front  of 
US,  and  pointed  him  out  to  my  companion,  suggeatr 
ing  that  wu  should  hasten  on,  that  I  might  overtake 
him,  to  ask  where  I  could  procure  some  book  he 
had  recommuncle'l  mc  to  rvad  tbe  previous  evcnin<r. 
Wa  galnud  on  hiui.  and  just  as  we  were  almost 
within  Npnakiii;;  distance,  tliu  guntleman  we  roliowe<l 
turned  hib  head.  Had  I  been  mistaken  ?  \V»s  it 
ur  was  it  not  liiin^clf'/  1  wu  [wrplexed  bcyoiiil 
measure.  No!  but  it  was  some  one  so  exactly  bis 
ditto  that  I  fult  confused  ai  I  met  his  uiireturTied 
glance.  Tliere  was  one  ditTurence,  however,  which 
coavinceil  iiic  of  my  e>ror :  this  person  wore  much 
more  hair  than  Mr.  Raven;  mustache  and  whis- 
kcra,  too,  were  darker,  yet  in  other  reepccls  the 
renein bianco  was  Sftonisbing,  "  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  likeness  7  "  I  asked  lire.  Bi-dford.  "  Do  you 
think  so?'*  replied  that  lady;  '*perbaM  a  little  in 


weakening  always  to  remain  in  bed."  .\ccordingly 
at  six  o'clock  Sim.  Bedford  made  her  appearance 
looking  pale,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  cashmere 
shawl.  Her  husband  was  very  ca^^ful  that  she 
onl^-  should  take  what  was  most  suitable  for  an  in- 
valid. We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  second  courw 
when  we  were  all  .itaHled  by  a  prolonged  peal  at 
the  bell,  soch  a  ring  aa  alwa\'s  betokens  some  one  or 
something  of  importance.  'Tbe  maid,  who  was  wait- 
ing nearly  dropped  tiiC  dish  she  was  handing  round, 
and  depositiDg  it  on  the  table,  hurried  to  (be  door 
inmicdiately,  returning  with  a  telegraph  despatch 
for  Mrs.  Bedford.  Tbe  lady  o|)eiied  it,  and  uttciing 
a  sigh  and  an  exclamation,  parsed  it  on  to  her  hus- 
band, sajin",  —  "  Ab,  poor  Kmma  !  <)  William,  I 
mufit  go  to^r  directly."  "My  love,  it  would  be 
madness!"  excliumed  ber  husband,  an«r  reading  tbe 
despatch.  "  But  indeed  1  must."  "With  your  cold! 
Tbe  idea  of  such  a  thing  ! "  was  the  response.  "  My 
ilear,  I  should  never  fo:^ive  myself,"  returned  Mrs. 
Bedford,  rising  in  a  flurried  manner;  ''only  think 
if  anything  should  h^pen  to  dear  Kuima,  and  I 
not  there  T"  "  I  cannot  allow  it,  Alatilda.  Your 
health  is  of  more  consequence  to  nie,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Bedford,  in  an  excited  tone.  But  Mi's.  Bed- 
ford was  decided,  and  carried  her  point.  "  Mrs. 
Green  will,  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "  let  Mary  help  me 
just  to  pack  up  a  few  nece>saries.  I  have  not  a 
lent  to  spare,  for  I  must  catch  the  train  which 
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We  all  tried 
sity  for  M>  rub  ,  , 

to  remonatrancee,  and  hastily  quitting  the  table  be- 
gan to  make  her  preparations,  wtule  the  captain, 
afler  blustering  a  tittle,  went  ibr  a  cab,  eajiinK  he 
nished  tel^raphs  had  never  been  invented,  ana  he 
■uppoied  he  must  take  his  vife  to  her  uster  and  re- 
turn bj  the  next  train.  For  the  next  tea  minutes 
all  was  bustle  and  confiiBion.     Miss  Green  herself 

Ckcked  up  Mrs.  Bedford's  bag  with  a  few  things  the 
tter  tady  solicited  from  her  large  travelling-box, 
which  stood  in  the  comer  of  her  room.  '  Ladcu  with 
wraps,  she  came   down,  and  hurriedly  bidding   us 

SIX"  by,  got  into  the  cab  with  her  husband,  and 
rove  off,  the  latter,  having  run  in  for  somethine  she 
had  forgotten  at  the  last  moment,  aaid  he  Bbo:dd  be 
back  to-morrow  at  latest. 

Id  conjunction  with  Miss  tireen,  I  had  gone  np 
■tain  to  belt)  Sirs.  Bedford  in  anything  I  could  do, 
and  having  leil  my  own  ihawl  in  her  room  when  I 
came  down  to  see  her  on,  I  returned,  aficr  her  de- 
parture, to  fetch  it.  I  could  not  find  it,  bat  feeling 
eure  of  having  had  it  on,  I  began  searching  for  iL 
It  was  strange,  indeed !  Either  llrs.  Bedford  must 
have  taken  it  by  mistake  in  the  hurry ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  bad  fallen  behind  the  lar^  box,  on  which  I  fan- 
cied I  remembered  placing  it.  I  inferred  the  latter. 
Mid  set  to  work  to  move  what  I  expected  to  be  very 
weighty.  I  laid  hold  of  the  lid,  and  in  doing  bo 
drew  It  up.  To  m^  astonishment  the  trunk  was 
empty.  My  shawl  was  not  there !  nothing  but  a 
scrap  of  paper,  screwed  up,  I^d  behind  the  box. 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  pick  it  up  and  open  it. 
On  it  was  written,  in  pencil,  "  Prepared  to  receive 
you  7.10  train,  Friday."  The  encounter  in  the 
Grove  the  preceding  Saturday  flashed  across  my 
mind.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Mrs.  Bedford  had 
knelt  at  the  box  as  she  gave  forth  the  thin^  for 
Miss  Giccn  to  put  in  the  bag,  apparently  making  a 
selection.  Why  was  it  now  empty?  I  turned  to 
look  round  the  room.  A  brush  or  two  on  the  dre^e- 
ing-table,  a  few  litters,  papers,  and  an  old  morning- 
dress  hanging  on  the  door,  were  all  the  property  left 
behind.  Still  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  Doubt- 
les  Mrs.  Green  was  satifSed  with  her  lodgers,  and 
!t  was  not  my  place  to  interfere.  The  captain  was 
to  return  the  next  dav;  but  still  the  empty  trunk 
and  the  slip  of  paper  haunted  me.  My  shavrl,  too, 
and  the  sovereign  uie  had  borrowed !  Shouldlcver 
see  them  again  ? 

Later  in  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  Mr. 
Raven  dropped  in.  He  was  astonished  to  find  his 
friends  gone,  and  concurred  with  ns  in  thinking  it 
a  f^eat  risk  for  Mrs.  Bedford  with  such  a  cold.  Ha 
said  he  believed  she  was  a  very  devoted  sister,  and, 
moreover,  he  knew  when  a.  woman  was  determined 
it  was  useless  to  try  and  stop  her.  The  next  day 
passed,  but  Captain  Bedford  did  not  make  his  ap. 
pearance.  Mra.  Green  suggested  that  as  they  were 
gone  into  the  country,  he  had  probably  been  in- 
duced to  remain  over  the  Sunday.  Monday  came, 
but  he  did  not  return;  Tuesday,  Wcdneeday,  and 
Thursday,  but  not  a  line  either  R-om  the  Captain  or 
his  wife,  At  last  even  kind  old  Mrs.  Green  grew 
snspicious.  I  inquired  if  any  addrees  had  beenlefl? 
None.  I  ventured  to  ask,  hesitatingly,  had  they 
paid  in  advance  ?  (I  had  volunteered  to  do  so  my- 
self) "  No,"  Mrs.  Green  said ;  "  she  had  not  liked 
to  ask  them  for  money.  She  had  been  at  consider- 
able expense  in  outlay  when  thev  came,  and  had 
thought  they  would  be  sure  to  settle  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  month,    But  of  course  it  was  all  right  i 


relate  that  accidentally  I  bad  discovered  it  was  emp- 
ty. Foot  Mrs.  Green  I  I  shall  never  forget  the 
blank  expression  of  eoantenanceexhilsted  as  I  made 
my  communication,  and  after  satisfying  herself  that 
my  statement  was  eorrect,  she  told  me  that  with  the 
wine,  &c.  that  she  had  fumiahed  the  Bedfords,  they 
were  £  U  in  her  debt.  What  should  she  do  7  She 
.ppealed  to  me  for  advice,  —  what  could  I  say  ?    I 


he  had  introduced  them,  and  probably  knew  their 
whereabouts.  We  had  not  seen  that  gentlenian 
since  the  evening  tbe  Bedfords  left:  us,  when  he  had 
told  us  be  was  going  out  of  ton-Q  for  a  ten  days' 
visit  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  meet  some  interest- 
ing scientific  and  literary  characters,  who  were  to 
assemble  to  discuss  some  new  discovery  in  geology. 
In  the  mean  time  our  party  was  au^enled  by  a 
visit  from  a  son  of  Mrs.  Green's,  with  his  dau^ter,  a 
bright,  impulsive  girl  of  eighteen.  The  father  was 
a  good-natured  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but 
with  a  rcstlenness  of  disposition  which  his  slater  told 
me  had  been  his  bane  through  life.  He  never  would 
settle  to  anything  long  together.  She  added  that 
he  was  a  great  favorite  in  societ^r.  always  having 
some  new  hobby  on  the  fopu,  which  led  him  into 
expenses  he  really  conld  not  afford.  I  afterward 
learnt  what  Mrs.  Green  bad  kept  back, — that  he 
was  a  regular  maui'aU  svjel,and  that  Iiis  poor  moth- 
er and  sister  had  been  impoverished  by  his  extrava- 
gance. Mr.  Samuel  Green  did  not  remun  many 
days,  but  left  his  daughter  with  her  grandmother  for 

All  this  time  there  was  no  news  of  the  Bedfords. 
At  last  Mr.  Baven  returned  to  town,  and,  to  see 
Miss  Green,  his  first  visit  was  to  as.     This  lady's 

fleasare  at  seeing  him  was  not  disguised ;  in  fact, 
could  see  she  bad  lately  appropriated  his  atten- 
tions, which  had  been,  perhaps,  a  little  demonstra- 
tive; but  then  Mr.  Raven  was  one  of  those  men  who 
evidently  hold  the  whole  lex  in  rcspectliil  deference; 
understanding  tbe  application  of  a  thousand  little 
soft  nothings,  which,  in  word  and  deed,  go  so  far  to 
make  what  is  termed  a  "lady's  man."  On  bis  in- 
quiring for  the  Bedfords,  and  asking  bow  lon^  they 
had  been  returned,  Mrs.  Green  apprised  him  of 
their  extraordinary  conduct,  stating  she  had  not 
only  heard  nothing  of  them  uncc  they  left,  but  thst, 
also,  their  account  with  her  was  not  settled;  nor 
did  she  forget  to  mention  the  circumstance  of  the 
empty  box. 

Never,  apparently,  was  any  one  more  surprlieJ 
or  Indignant  than  Mr.  Raven.  "  He  eould  not,"  be 
said,  "account  for  It;  he  had  heanl  nothing  of 
them."  And  then  it  came  ont  that  though  he  had 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  them,  ho  h^ 
only  made  their  acqo^ntanee  that  season;  but  never 
having  bad  any  cause  of  distrust,  be  had  taken  it  for 
granted  they  were  people  of  good  fortune,  "  Bat 
what  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Eaten  ?  "  asked  poor  Mra. 
Green,  "  I  need  not  tell  you  I  cannot  aSbrd  to  lose 
the  money."  "  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Green  ;  and  you 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  suppose  I  shall  permit  you  to 
be  the  sufferer.  Since  Captain  and  Sire.  Bedford 
came  to  you  through  my  introduction,  you  must 
allow  me  to  take  the  debt  upon  myself,  and  I  will 
ai^ust  it  at  once,"  So  saying,  he  opened  his  purse. 
"How unfortunate!"  he  said;  "I  have  but  a  single 
five-pound  note.  Will  you  let  me  leave  that  as  a 
fint  uutabnent  ?    I  really  feel  so  amioyed  t    I  hope 
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NOTES  FROM  AN  OLD  MAID'S  DIABT. 


r  be  mentioned  again; 


the  fofajeot 

though  I  can  hsrdl;  think  but  that  joa 
•oon,  jet  anj  one  w)k>  coald  call  hinunlfas 
and  be  aUe  to  treat  a  \adj  in  Buch  a  faahioti, 
be  no  longer  ao  acquaintance  of  mine." 

Mrs.  C^een'B  admiration  i^  Hr.  Raven't  oener- 
csitj  waa  onboonded.  Before  leaving  at  ni^t,  he 
reqaeated  a  few  minntea'  convenation  alone  with 
Mn.  Green.  The  internew  lasted  but  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  We  heard  the  hidl-door  shut,  and  then 
Mn.  Green  returned,  her  &ce  radiant  There  never 
waa  snch  a  charming,  delightful,  frentlemanly  fellow 
as  Mr.  Raven  !  iD&penacndy  of  taking  upon  him- 
self the  BedibrdB*  debt,  he  had  juat  requested  the 
privil^e  of  occupying  their  vacant  room,  on  very 
lemuno^ve  ternu.  "  The  fact,"  she  aaid  "  was, 
that  he  had  confided  to  her  that  he  wanted  to  be, 
for  a  tine,  weog-  Ho  was  aboot  to  complete  a  new 
work,  ttom  some  notes  be  had  had  entrusted  to  htm, 
and  he  most  go  where  his  friendii  could  not  intrude 
on  him  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  He  had  never  felt 
go  at  home  with  anv  family.  Mies  Green's  sound 
good  senae,  Miss  Linlev's  latent  literary  talents,  Mrs. 
Green*8  motherly  kincloess,  had  all  so  won  on  him, 
that  if  be  could  only  persuade  the  latter  to  take  pity 
on  him,  and  let  him  be  as  a  son  of  the  family,  he 
dioald  consider  himself  a  most  fortunate  man." 

We  all  went  to  bed  that  night  elated  at  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Baven's  intentions ;  each,  perhaps,  in  her 
heart  of  hearts,  flattering  herself  that  there  might 
be  lonie  slight  attraction  in  herself.  At  any  rate, 
his  well-adjusted  flattery  h.-id  taken  the  effect  it 
often  does,  and  ia  intended  to  do,  on  the  l^male 
mind,  and  we  were  all  prepared  to  make  ourselves 
as  agreeable  as  passible  to  the  new-comer.  The 
next  day  brought  a  cab  contunin^  Mr.  Raven  and 
his  portiDftDteaQ,  and  he  stuped  into  hii>  place, 
coming  among  us  as  though  he  were  indeed  a  son 
of  the  bouse;  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  at 
meals,  and  taking  upon  himself  all  the  Utile  arranjrc- 
ments  which  generally  devolve  on  the  mnster  of  the 
establishment.  Fanny  Green,  the  gra Ad-daughter, 
he"  at  first  treated  as  a  mere  child,  calling  her  "  my 
dear,"  and  "my  child."  This  somewhat  affronted 
the  yonn^  lady,  who,  by  nature  a  flirt,  determined 
to  show  him  her  childhood  days  were  over,  which 
elicited  many  a  rebuke  from  her  aunt  at  her  for- 
ward manner  with  Mr.  Raven.  But  Fanny  was  a 
■pwlt  girl,  and  in  no  mind  to  be  lectured  by  her 
aunt,  whom  she  pertly  accused  of  setting  her  cap  at 
Mr.  Raven,  and  being  jealous  of  her.  Miss  Green 
was  indignant,  and  read  her  niece  a  Icctitre.  Such 
ideas,  she  said,  were  absurd,  and  such  nonsense  must 
be  put  a  stop  to  at  once.  It  would  never  do  to  en- 
tertain such  a  thought,  even  in  joke,  for  if  Mr. 
Raven  heard  a  whisper  of  such  an  absui^lity,  they 
should  lose  tbeir  lodger;  eo,  if  Fanny  did  not  be- 
have  better,  she  must  be  sent  home. 

Now,  in  reality,  poor  Fanny,  as  I  discovered,  had 
nowhere  to  go.  Bcr  father  was  in  (rcsh  difficulties', 
and  when  he  came  to  his  mother's  house,  it  waa 
generally  to  endeavor  to  secure  some  pecuniary  aid, 
wbicb  the  poor  old  lady  could  not  ^ve  .without  de- 
nying herself  and  daughter  many  comforla.  This 
even  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  1  was  once  present 
at  A  stiHTny  scene,  when  be  declared,  if  she  could 
not  calisfr  bis  demands,  he  must  borrow  of  her 
friend,  Mr.  Raven.  At  this  Miss  Green's  anxiety 
was  intense,  and  her  secret  thoughts  were  forced 
from  her  by  htr  brother's  behavior.  "  Waa  it  not 
enough,"  she  said,  ■'  that  he  had  impoverished  them 
all.  hn  hfe  ?    Must  he  now  come  and  upset  all  her 


mNpecta,  aad  ezpoee  their  poverty  to  their  friends? 
There  was  no  knowing,  if  tltinga  were  lefl  to  take 
their  course,  but  that  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
might  change,"  and  she  hinted  1  had  seen  the  atten- 
tions ahe  had  received.  At  thia  juncture  of  afiaitB 
1  left  the  room,  feeling  the  subject  too  delicate  a 


Raven's  were  universal,  though  for  the  last  few 
days,  if  I  bad  noticed  anything,  it  waa  that  there 
had  been  something  more  than  badiaage  between 
onr  hero  and  Fanny.  Once  I  had  disturbed  them 
by  entering  the  drawing-room  suddenly,  when  they 
were  sitting  on  the  sofa,  and  he  seemed  to  withdraw 
his  ana  from  round  her  waist  After  Miss  Green's 
observadon,  therefore,  I  deemed  it  would  be  kind 
to  give  her  a  hint  of  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  the 
suspicions  that  had  been  awakened,  that  her  own 
dignity  might  not  be  conipromiaed.  I  therefore 
took  an  early  opportunity  oi  doing  so.  Miss  Green 
accepted  the  imtiatiTe  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  She 
was  evidently  much  disappointed,  but  from  that 
time  determined  to  subdue  her  own  hopes,  and  ■»- 
core  the  literary  Uon  for  her  niece. 

Another  fortnight  confirmed  my  suspicions :  Mr- 
Raven  proposed  for  the  young  lady.  Mrs.  Green's 
consent  waa  formally  asked,  though  Fann^  had 
given  hers  beforehand.  The  old  lady  was  delighted, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  her  son.  "It  waa,  in- 
deed," she  said,  "a  subject  of  congratulation  that  dear 
Fanny's  future  should  be  provided  for;  especially  un- 
der the  unfortunate  position  of  her  tiUher,  though,  of 
course,  it  was  moat  desirable  not  to  give  a  bint  of  Mr. 
Green's  difficuUies  to  his  future  son-in-law."  I  was 
looked  upon  quite  aa  one  of  themselves,  and  con- 
sulted in  alt  these  family  matters.  If  Mr.  Raven 
had  made  himself  agreeable  before,  be  now  fiilly 
entered  on  his  new  preferment.  With  tenfold  de- 
sire to  please,  at  once  an  a.<siduous  lover  to  Fanny, 
a  devoted  son  to  Mrs.  Green,  a  brother  to  her 
daughter,  'and  a  would-be  friend  to  myself,  no 
trouble  seemed  too  much  to  take  for  each  and  all ; 
whilst  his  accepted  position  entailed  much  attend- 
ance on  bis  lady-love,  who  waa  very  exacting.  I 
feared  his  literary  labors  must  necessarily  suffer,  and 
one  day  hinted  as  much.  He  replied,  >'  that  he 
bunied  the  midnight  oil  to  compensate  for  the  inno- 
cent relaxation  he  was  now  giving  himself  He 
was  very  anxious  dear  Fanny  should  cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading.  She  waa  never  tired  of  listening 
to  his  quotations  from  Byron,  Shakespeare,  and 
others,  but  she  wished  also  naturally  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  lover's  own  works,  and  be  under- 
took to  give  readings  fh>m  "  Adam  Bede  "  of  an 
evening  if  wo  liked  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Raven  had  a  good  voice  and  read  well,  and 
we  therefore  all  enjoyed  it,  thus  making  a  better 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Foyser,  and  the  other  pcr- 
Bonagea  in  the  tale.  "  How  did  you  think  of  sack 
characters,  CharlesV  asked  Mn.  Green,  for  Mr. 
Raven  bad  insisted  on  our  calling  him  by  his  Chris- 
tian name.  He  replied,  —  "  Oh !  I  met  the  old  lady- 
tip  in  the  north,"  and  then  he  entertained  us  with 
more  of  Mrs.  Foyser's  original  sayings,  which  he  said 
he  waa  keeping  m  petlo  for  another  work.  After 
bre;ikfaat,  I  frequently  found  the  lovers  tMetlier, 
Mr.  Raven  Mtting  on  a  low  stool  at  Fanny  s  feet, 
readine  the  "  Mill  on  the  Flon,"  while  the  former,  . 
flnshea  and  excited  at  the  tale,  sat  entranced. 
Poor  girl  I  she  was  deeply  in  love,  and  looked  foi^ 
ward  to  her  future  lot  aa  Charles  Raven's  wife  with 
ttnbounded  delight 


seof^ 
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I  miDt  bMe  omi  that  017  preeoncdTed  idea*  of : 
aMhor'B  ntter  dnre^iid  to  tlie  material  thinp  «f 
earth  nere  nndergoiiie  a  iligbt  change.  No  man, 
it  ii  said,  ii  a  hero  to  hii  own  wdtt  de  ehambre,  and 
I  «Dppo»e  it  WIS  the  saraa  prindrie  that  brot^ht 
down  mj  loftj  coDceptioDS.  I  oooM  not  qoite  reo- 
oncile  the  &Kt  of  an  iateUeetnal  and  eapaciouf 
■mad,  one  that  could  graip  such  original  and  romaa- 
lie  ideaa  aa  are  revealed  in  the  works  of  Geot^  Etiot, 
cosdeteending  to  take  part  in  the  minqte  detail)  of 
domeatic  life,  even  occoaonallf  aiding  in  tlie  per- 
Annance  of  aome  of  what  might  be  termed  tlie 
doiaat  menial  oerricei  of  a  booiebold.  Yet  M  thit 
Hr.  Raren  did.  Now  that  he  waa  one  of  the  fsmilf 
he  b^ged  to  be  permitted  to  lighten  hi»  good 
mother's  honsekeeping  labon.  He  wiifaed  Fannj 
to  be  cognizant  of  domealic  matten,  to  know  bow 
to  ctmk  and  keeji  hoose.  No  woman's  t 
was  complete  without  snch  knowledge- 
there  the  German  ladies  sorpaMed  ob,  and  thon;^ 
he  hoped  his  dear  Fannj^s  pontion  would  place  her 
above  the  practical  need  of  nich  reqaireaents,  jet 
all  knowledge  was  gain,  and  a  lady  conld  always 
better  manaze  her  honsehold  tf  she  knew  bow  things 
ooght  to  be  done.  "  So  far  m  good  " ;  and  aa  where- 
ever  Pannr  was  she  waa  the  magaet  that  attracted 
ber  lover,  Mr.  Baven  socHi  became  as  mnch  at  home 
in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  parlor,  and  knew  before- 
hand what  was  coming  to  table.  He  would  even 
lend  a  hand  in  the  manufkctory  of  the  diihes  or 
their  gamiihment,  and  on  mote  than  one  occasion, 
when  we  had  eompanj  to  lunch,  and  dinner  was 
consequently  delayed  bocanse  onr  maid-oT-all-woi* 
had  not  time  to  wash  np  the  plates  and  knives,  onr 
stock  not  being  lai^,  he  actually  condeacended  to 
clean  the  latter;  or  ho  would  ofien  assist  to  lay  the 
cloth.  If  Miss  Grreen  remonstrated  he  would  good- 
naturedly  reply,  —  "  He  felt  such  a  pleasure  in  being 
useTul."  Often,  too,  Mr.  Saven  volanteered  to  go 
to  market ;  but  early  morning  and  after  dark  were 
his  favraite  times  fbr  theae  expedltjoos. 

Oace  again  I  aaked  him  if  snch  commonplace 
occupations  did  not  interfere  with  the  chain  of  his 
literary  ideas,  and  plan  of  plot ;  but  I  only  received 
for  reply:  "Dear  Miss  Linley,  only  b)[  personal 
contact  with  human  nature  in  all  ita  varied  forms, 
can  an  author  g»n  experimontAl  knowledge  of  Lfe. 
You  often  wonder,  you  say,  how  I  portray  charac- 
ter. I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  studying  it ; 
this  morning  even  I  secnn^d  a  sketch  at  Billingsgate, 
when  buying  fish,  which  more  than  repud  my  jour- 
ney there.  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  recognize 
the  description  of  the  &ih  wc  are  to  dine  off  in  ccmt- 
pany  with  its  buyer  and  seller." 

All  this  time  my  promised  introduction  to  Sir 
Bulner  Lytton  had  never  come  off.  When  I  had 
hinted  at  the  promise,  I  waa  on  one  occasion  in- 
formed that  Sir  Bidwer  had  recently  lost  a  near 
relative.  At  another  time  he  waa  indisposed;  but 
be,  Mr.  Raven,  had  mentioned  me  to  him,  and 
he  was  quite  interested  in  what  he  bad  heard  of 


OUR  DIWNERS. 
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'■  What  shall  we  eat  ?  "  is  a  question  of  Datural 
and  lawful  intereat  But  we  and  it  a  queatirai 
which,  though  easy  to  ask,  is,  under  constantly  re- 
curring circDmstBDeea,  very  difficult  to  aaawar. 
For,  when  "  What  shall  we  eat  V  "  mwiw,  "  WkM 


am  I  to  order  fbr  oar  Lttle  dinner-party  next  llniv- 
daj  ?  "  it  is  a  vary  grave  qoestioa ;  it  fills  many  a 
booBskeepw'a  mind  wiA  a  praiseworthy  anxiety, 
and  demeasea,  even  to  despair,  many  a  good,  geatiM, 
tender-bearted,  (atdaavori^  saal  for  irtuse  beeefit 
onr  fiieodly  mmpathjr  flows  fbrth  in  these  enconrag- 
ing  pages,  llie  question  of  food — chiefly  i^oe- 
sented  by  our  dinneta — is  easy  enoi^h  to  meet 
when  the  qnestion  is  tboTOOgUyiiBderstood;  asea^ 
as  a  riddle  when  the  answer  has  been  told,  or  found 
out ;  but  food,  as  a  matter  Of  interest,  mnst  alwan 
rank  high  among  the  qtieelioDS  that  belong  to  eoaal 


life. 

We  am  not  going  t 
poet,*  speakii^  menuy, 


say  with  a  well-bdoved 


U  (ntgolteii  iaj. 

Whan  cAJnlr}  m*  amiWiti 


sy- 


batw 


are  going  to  say  that,  considering  how  long 
_  have  required  not  merely  (bod,  but  good  dinners, 
it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  how  to  order  a  dinner 
should  be  still  eo  much  of  a  mystery. 

There  are  terms  upon  which  beef  and  beauty  nlay 
meet,  much  to  the  benefit  both  of  our  dinnere  and 
our  fair  divinities.  The  "  Aiu;til  in  the  House,"  for 
instance,  might  preside  over  kitchen  and  larder,  and 
not  be  in  any  way  unfitted,  in  consequence,  for  pre- 
siding at  the  head  of  her  table. 

No  debate  is  necessary  to  prove  this.  It  ts  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true.  We  see  the  truth  confessed 
before  our  eyes  in  facts  and  figutce  equally   stnb- 

"  Lady  Harriet  SL  Gair'a  Dainty  Dishes.  Now 
ready,  3d,  or  4th,  or  Sth  ?  edidon."  What  does 
"    '  [t?    It  is  evidence  of  a  truth  confessed 

want  good  dinners,  and  that  women  are 
to  supply  them. 

And  that  this  riew  of  "  woman's  misnon  "  is  met 
1   a  practice   manner  is  plain   cooush;    for  the 

Marquis  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inventions " 
may  he  and  does  lie  on  forgotten  shelves,  but  a 
hundred  wajrs  of  making  soup,  ajid  a  hundred  ways 
of  dressing  potatoes,  are  sold  at  all  railway  stations 
by  tbouaandiL 

This  is  very  encouraging,  and  pretty  much  as  things 
ought  to  be  ;  but  still  we  are  met  by  a  fact,  —  that 

cookery-book  is  not  a  dinner.  With  all  tho  will 
give  a.  dinner,  —  with  a  moderate  notion  of  the 

feet  of  fire  upon  food,  and  pleasant  friends  sulB- 
ciently  hungry,  there  still  remains  in  the  ralad 
of  many  a  wife  a  dread  of  dinner:  a  dread  of  one 
of  the  ple&antest  recreations  that  belongs  to  civil- 
ized life.  It  is  quite  a  case  for  friendly  inter- 
ference, and  we  volunteer  to  the  rescue  accord- 
ingly. 

Let  us  begin  ab  ono.     And  this  expression  ai  oeo 

pecuharly  appropriate;  for,  though  most  ladies, 
believe,  suppose  these  words  to  signi^  "  ftom 


the  beginning, 


itli  the  egg  may  be  dated 

of  life,  yet  Horace  haci  no  such 
thought  when  he  used  them.     He  was  thinking  of  a 

It  was  the  way  of  the  Romans  to  have  music 

tbeir    banquets,   and   he    says   (First    book   of 

itires.   Satire   iii.)  :    "  There  is   Uiis  vice   in   aU 

ngers,"  —  the  passage  is  so  descriptive  of  the  ex- 

penence   of  our  own  day  that  there  shall  be  no 

apology  for  quoting,  nor  for  translating  it,  —  "  that 

even  among  llirir  (fiends  they  can  never  bring  their 

minds  to  sing  if  they  arc  arited;  but  if  they  are  not 
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^ked  tbey  cnn  never  leave  ofT.  Hat  Sardiniiui 
Tigelliiu  bad  tbb  tisw.  Cesar,  who  ini!;ht  hare 
compvllei]  bim,  if  be  asked  him  for  the  sake  at  the 
friendship  of  bis  father,  or  bis  own,  iroutd  hnve  ob- 
tAJned  nothing, — but  if  it  lia<t  pleased  him,  he 
would  have  recited  lo  Bacchc  Irom  the  egg  doirn 
to  the  apples." 

So  the  expression  ah  nvo  has  come  down  to  us, 
rignifying  the  beginning  of  dinner,  as  the  apples 
showed  tbe  end  of  the  banquet,  —  as  it  does,  we 
may  say,  now  nnder  the  word  dessert.  So,  begin- 
ning hiatorically.  Dot  quite  ab  ovo,  but  a  good  way 
bmdi,  for  Horace  died  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  bavc  dinners  tbat  were  cnteTtainments,  and 
Tory  recondite  cookery. 

Macrobius,  who  died  in  415,  tells  us  a  good  deal 
about  Roman  dinners,  and  they  bad  surprising  quan- 
tities of  fish  in  them.  Tbey  begun  with  something 
which  we  are  obliged,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
language  at  oar  command,  to  call  some  little-shar- 
pener-rf-lhe-appetite ;  an  idea  not  unknown  to  our 
oini  times.  TTien  came  fish,  —  poultry, —  fish  again, 
—  swine's  flesh,  which,  in  some  shape,  acems  to  have 
been  very  popular;  then  shell-fish,  —  oysters, — 
birds,  —  fmit,  —  and  bread  from  the  country. 

Considering  the  years  that  have  run  their  course 
since  these  details  were  written,  we  may  be  sur- 
prised to  Snd  bow  verj'  tike  our  own  dinners  those 
repass  of  the  foorth  and  Sfth  century  were. 

We  have  had  our  exciting  morsel,  our  fish,  our 
ojiter  patties,  our  poultrj',  joint,  lobster  salad,  scal- 
lopetl  oj'sters,  game,  fruit,  and  biscuits.  A  dinner 
bu  been  an  entertainment  through  all  civilized 
times,  among  all  civilized  people,  and  why_  there 
should  ever  oe  any  difficulty  about  it  may  fairly  be 
sude  food  for  thought. 

Dinnen  in  great  houses  used  to  be,  even  near  to 
our  own  times,  more  macniSccnt  things  than  they 
ate  now.  There  was  a  g^ry  and  ii  grandeur  about 
tbem  that  belonged  lo  the  statclincsa  of  the  old 
times :  but  I  don't  say  that  the  cooking  was  bet- 
ter. 

When  the  present  writer  was  a  little  child  there 
was  a  bouse  in  the  north  of  England  — not  a  no- 
bleman's—  where  the  cook  in  a  white  apron  and  a 
wbite  paper  cap,  which  was  considered  the  full  dress 
of  his  order  for  that  occasion,  came  in  with  the  bot- 
tom dish  of  the  second  couise,  and  stood  by  theside 
of  the  master  of  the  house  UU  it  was  tasted.  Of 
course  it  was  a  supreme  cUbrt,  and  a  perfect  sue- 

"  Sir,"  the  venerable  master  would  say, 
eratulate  you  and  oaraelvee  on  this  effort  of 
IS  excellent.    You  will  do  us  the  plr ' 

On  which  the  hero  of  the  paper  cap  bowed  si- 
lently; drank  with  his  master  and  the  gupsts ;  and 
with  benignant  smiles  retired  conscious  of  victory. 

In  the  same  house,  on  such  state  occa.flons,  the 
gamekeeper  came  mt/a  the  dining-room,  when  the 

Sme  appeared,  dressed  in  a  green  velvet  coat,  ani 
ring  a  cap  decorated  with  Tieron's  feathers  in  hi 
hand.  He  made  his  bow,  received  bis  compliment 
and.  went  home  to  his  lodge  with  a  bottle  of  wine. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  and  stately ;  and  snch 
fads  are  worth  recording,  because  timet  are 
changed  now- 

Our  grandmothers  lived    lives    much   like 
own,  perhaps,  but  they  were  in  less  terror  about 

E'ring  dinnen.      Why?     Probably  beeanse  they 
tew  their  wori:  better  than  their  grand-daughters 
know  tbein. 


It 

of  taking 


The  heavy,  expensive  groat  dinners  of  these 
days  made  it  impossible  for  people  of  small  means 
to  give  them.  They  were  reduced  to  teag  and 
suppers.  Dinners  were  at  earlier  hours,  and  the 
solid  eating  required  extensive  drinking.  We  are 
well  out  of  those  days.  People  in  towns  met  at 
three  o'clock,  and  dined.  Three  courses,  — "top, 
bottom,  corneis,  and  sides."  It  takes  away  one's 
appttite  to  think  of  it.  Then,  what  could  he  done 
to  kill  time  till  night?  They  drank,  — even  ad- 
journed to  a  tavern  to  drink,  —  and  were,  as  to 
length  of  days,  none  the  worse  for  it  1  which  strikes 
one  as  not  less  than  marvellous,  and  we  we  at  a 
glance  that  times  are  changed  indeed.  Who  has 
time  to  dine  at  three  o'clock  now?  He  may  lunch 
at  two  o'clock;  but  to  be  ready  for  dinner  means 
that  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  that  the  weary 
man  wants  hia  body  nourished,  and  his  mind  re- 
freshed ;  so  not  only  has  the  hour  of  dinner 
changed,  but  the  dinner  itself  has  undergone  such 
changes  as  the  hard  work  —  hard  head  work  —  of 
the  present  day  requires. 

Mind  and  body  require  more  entertainment  in 
their  food  than  was  needed  formerly.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  old  magazine  and  the  periodical 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  difFerence  between  the 
many  courses  and  the  strong  wines  pushed  round 
on  the  bare  mahogany  table,  tell  our  story. 

Life  is  carried  on  at  high-pressure  speed,  —  we 
are  all  going  by  la  grande  cilesse,  on  Time's  great 
railway ;  when  the  evening  comes,  we  shut  out 
the  day's  anxielj-  and  thought :  we  look  for  our  en- 
tertainment. Pretty  tittle  dinners,  bright  rooms, 
a  pleasant  easy-chair,  and  —  London  society,  if 
you  please,  refresh  us  both  mentally  and  bodily; 
these  things,  with  the  welcome  sight  of  onr  trimly 
dressed  little  housekeepers  —  such  as  all  our  wo- 
menkind  ought  to  be  —  produce  the  contentment 
that  leads  to  thankful  rest,  and  a  readiness  for  work 
on  the  coming  day. 

We  shall  not  reproduce  here  any  of  the  informa- 
tion offered  to  our  readers  io  a  former  paper ;  *  but 
we  must  B^ure  our  friends  tbat  a  dinner  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  "  evolved  out  of  our  own  mental  con- 
sciousnesj."  Our  lady  housekeeper  must  know  that 
cooking  is  kitchen  chemistry  ;  and  she  must  be 
herself  sufficiently  mistress  of  the  science  to  correct 
and  encourage  the  cook.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  mistress  and  the  maid  should  be  on  good 
terms.  Their  interesla  in  the  matter  of  dinners 
must  be  felt  to  bo  one.  So  always  have  mercy  on 
your  cook,  and  never  disgrace  her.  Good  cooks 
bavequick  fuelings,  —  this  assertion  is  made  serious- 
ly. A  good  illustration  was  aSbrdtd  some  years 
MDce,  at  Oxford,  in  the  person  of  the  cook  at  Oriel 
'College.  He  bad  been  a  soldier  in  hia  youth,  ITia 
story  is  that,  on  some  occaHon,  a  dish  was  found  fault 
with  at  ibe  high  table,  and,  with  a  nii^f  age  of  disap- 
proval, sent  down  lo  him.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
sight,  he  e»claimed,  with  genuine  emotion,  "  Would 
that  I  had  died  on  the  plains  of  Marengo  I" 

It  need  not  be  said  that  be  was  an  admirable  cook, 
whose  name  is  kept  with  the  memory  of  his  dishes. 

But  the  hiest  advice  we  can  give  our  lady  house- 
keeper is,  not  lo  be  antbilious.  Wisdom  walks  slowly. 
The  man  who  is  earning  his  three  or  fonr  hundred  a 
year,  if  he  has  a  wise  wife,  may  nve  as  good  a  din- 
ner as  a  royal  duke.  It  will  not  oe  as  large  a  din- 
ner, or  served  on  gold,  or  eaten  off  Sivrea  china: 


—  LaM4m  Stcittt,  Hot., 
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but  gold,  ulrer,  cbioa,  glan,  jcvellod  spoani  and 
ciystal  goblets  arc  not  eatables,  and  in  bocIl  tbingi 
there  mtut  be  no  rivslrj- ;  for  ambition  is  a  worae 
impediment  tban  ignorance  in  the  nay  to  j^ood  din- 
Water  Boucb^,  for  instance,  is  a  very  elepant  dish, 
and  not  a  very  easy  one  to  aend  to  table  properly. 
It  cornea  up,  perhaps,  as  the  first  thing  in  a  little 
dinner,  of  an  alarming  gray  color,  at  if  Uie  soot  had 
fallen  into  it ;  the  Sah  la  slippery ;  the  bread  and  bat- 
ter you  e.it  with  it  haa  been  cut  irith  an  onioney 
knife.  What  despdr !  You  would  have  liked  the 
fiah  out  of  water  ao  much  the  best ;  s  piece  of  a  good 
honest  sole,  fried.  But  the  Ud_y  was  ambilious.  An 
accident  would  have  been  nothmg,  for  human  nature 
is  liable  to  accidents;  but  amiat&c  of  that  aort  is  a 
crime.  So,  whatever  jou  order  for  dinner,  bo  sure 
that  it  can  be  done ;  be  aurc,  also,  that  you  know  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  you  are  a  jui^  of  whether 
it  be  done  or  not.  In  a  clean  kitchen,  with  a  email 
rtove,  or  kileheo- range,  and  a  neat-handed  servant- 
^rl,  there  is  scarcely  any  dish  known  that  cannot. 
with  care  and  a  little  practice,  be  produced  to 
perfection.  Then,  you  must  enforce  on  your  servant 
this  fact,  —  that  every  new  dlah  she  can  make  per- 
fectly well  is  an  addition  to  her  value,  and  a  st«pon 
in  life ;  after  this,  to  keep  her  hand  in  sufficient 
practice  is  to  do  her  permanent  benefit. 

As  to  neat,  cultivated  cooking  being  an  cxtrava- 
«uice,  that  ta  quite  an  old-fashioned  mistake.  Va- 
nety  in  the  great,  heavy  dinnere  of  former  days  was 
no  doubt  costly.  But  the  modem  varieties,  which 
so  much  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  cook,  and  the  ar- 
rsn^ng  mind  of  the  housekeeper,  are  economical. 
The  cook  knows  li<no  to  do  the  pretty  entree  or  entre- 


produoea  many  a  little  elegancy  out  of  matfirials 
that  ignorance  would  throw  away;  so,  to  take  the 
most  extreme  case,  the  waste  amon^  the  really  poor 
laborers,  and  the  utterly  ignorant,  is  known  to  be 


But,  among  educated  people  like  ourGclves,  our 
dinners  are  intendetl  to  be  recreations,  and  such  they 
ought  to  be.  Indeed,  as  recreations  they  are  of  es- 
timable value.  The  delightful  contrast  they  offer  to 
the  labor  of  the  day;  the  pleasant  innocent  triumph 
which  they  afford,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  a  friend 

fiartakes ;  the  holiday  air  of  the  dmii^-room,  ^  no 
anger,  now,  clad  rieorously  in  the  red  flock  paper, 
for  which  let  vb  make  a  passing  thanksgiving;  no 
longer  Inhabited  by  the  indescrioable  scent  of  the 
mysteries  of  sideboard  cupboards,  but  bright  with 
cleanly  glas?,  and  gay  with  fruit  and  flowers ;  all  this 
givea  a  rcul  rcfrealimcnt  to  the  brain,  and  poutively 
invigorates  the  creature.  Actually,  it  raises  the. 
pulse  to  a  hoallhy  state,  nnd  enables  the  work  of  di- 
gestion to  go  on  properly.  The  mind  is  medicined 
and  the  man  ia  fed. 

We  are  told  on  the  highest  authority  that  a  wo- 
work  is  to  guide  the  house.  We  wonder 
imea  if  women  have  ever  —  ever  since  the 
world  began  —  properly  measured  the  extent  of  that 
power  which,  from  this,  their  right  place,  they  wield. 
To  he  really  like  our  mother  Eve,  "  wisest,  virtuous- 
cst,  dbicreetest,  best,"  in  the  eyes  of  the  bread-win- 
ner, ia  something  worth  thinking  about,  and  it  pro- 
duces a  large  meiisura  of  personal  happiness.  But 
now  th.it  we  have  our  faces  towards  summer,  there 
arc  new  fields  open  for  woman's  success  tn  her  own 
peculiar  world,  and  the  success  of  a  cold  dinner  or 
collation  ia  quite  aft  great  and  as  Btimnlating  as  that 


wrought  out  under  the  beautifying  influenccE  of  dam- 
ask curtains  and  lamplight. 

In  summer  and  spring  we  give  ourselves  holidays, 
and  collect  our  friends  for  out-door  enjoyment. 
Out-door  parties  are  delightful  things ;  but  we  must 
confine  ourHclves  within  the  limits  of  our  subject, 
and  consider  only  those  recreations  that  are  at- 
tended by  a  cold  collation,  eaten  in  a  dining-room  ; 
not,  therefore,  fiower-ahowa  and  picnics,  but  garden 
pardea  and  croqueL 

Now,  It  is  of  the  nature  of  these  dinners  that  they 
should  be  cold  ;  and  such  a  dinner  may  be  par- 
taken of  by  a  large  number  of  people,  for  there  ia 
no  necessity  for  all  to  sit  down  at  one  time,  —  nor, 
indeed,  for  anybody  to  sit  down  at  all. 

Collations  should  be  made  up  of  things  easily 
helped.  There  should,  in  fact,  be  no  carving. 
Everything  b  on  the  table  at  one  time  —  meata, 
sweete,  fruit  —  everything  but  icea,  if  ices  yon  are 
going  to  have.  Further  i  no  collation  ii  perfect 
without  an  auxiliary  table  in  a  convenient  and  kc- 
ceasible  corner,  at  which  some  gentle  victim,  [unned 
into  the  angle  of  the  wall,  shall  give  out  tea. 
There  ought  to  be  very  little  waiting  oT  servaata ; 
as  little  aa  possible. 

In  fact,  the  persons  principally  addressed  while 
making  these  remarks  on  dinners  are  thoae  whoae 
education  and  requiremenfji  fit  them  to  appreciate 
good  cooking  and  home  comfort,  but  who  are  not 
at  the  head  of  large  establishments. 

All  meat  dishes  in  these  entertainments  should  be 
either  sandwiches,  which  can  be  eaten  in  the  hand, 
or  mincemeat,  in  balls,  which  can  be  eaten  with  a 
fork  only,  and  which,  being  made  with  well-boiled 
rice  instead  of  snet,  tre  excellent  cold.  There  may 
be  meat  served  in  slices,  and  salad. 

Everything,  both  in  dinners  and  collations,  most 
be  ordered  for  the  comfort  of  llie  guests ;  therefore, 
as  there  can  be  no  bill  of  fare,  the  name  of  the 
preparation  must  be  neatiy  written,  and  pasted  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  dish.  No  one  then  who  has  been 
ordered  to  eschew  veal  will  be  found  in  the  disa- 
greeable predicament  of  having  commenced  on  a 
sandwich  of  that  meat  which  had  been  mistaken  for 
chicken.  This  way  of  answering  the  invariable  in- 
terior wish  —  "What,  I  wonder,  is  that  sandwich 
made  of  ?"^ — gives  a  satisfaction  so  great  aa  to  be 
almost  amusing.  In  fact,  it  is  a  real  act  of  bospi- 
taUty,  and  that  always  answers. 

All  the  puddings  »iould  be  little  puddings ;  evcQ 
the  rice  impe'riale  should  be  made  in  many  very  lit- 
tle moulds ;  the  tarts  must  be  tartlets ;  the  custards 
must  be  in  littic  cug^  and  the  jellies  in  glasses.  "Hie 
true  theory  of  a  collation  is  that  people  may  eat 
standing,  hold  their  food  in  their  hands,  and  walk 
about  it  they  please. 

If  you  have  apples,  tliey  must  have  been  boiled 
with  sugar,  lemon  juice,  and  lemon  peel,  and  turned 
out  of  bmall  teacups ;  a  most  delicious  and  refresh- 
ing prepar.-itLOu,  by  the  by,  particularly  if  iced.  And 
your  oranges,  which  are  the  most  impossible  things 
in  the  wodd  to  eat  under  any  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty, must  he  prepared  on  purpose  for  the  oeca- 

This  is  the  way :  You  cut  a  hole  in  your  orange 
aa  big  as  a  fourpenny  piece,  where  the  stem  grew. 
With  a  scoop  you  carefully  take  out  all  the  inside, 
not  touching  the  rind  more  tiian  you  can  help.  Pot 
all  the  oranges  on  a  dish  with  the  holes  npwards. 
Haring  made  a  highly  flavored  orange  jelly,  strain 
it,  and  fill  all  the  skiiis  of  the  fruit.  When  cold,  cut 
the  oranges  in  quarters,  and  so  serve  them.     This  is 
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the  oolf  RopecUble  way  of  ferviug  oranges  at  coUa- 

Yoa  must  alto  bo  introduced  in  this  paper  to  cro- 
quet eggs,  which  are  not  egg»  at  all,  but  ate  rery 
popnlar  among  croquet  jdayere. 

,Yo<i  hare  readj'  any  good  blanc  man;;;,  or  a  lemon 
neam;  yon  have  some  oval  patty-pana.  Into  each 
if  theae  patty-pans  yon  put  around  ball,  like  &  small 
eroquet  ball,  of  wood,  which  has  been  bored,  and 
haaliad  the  bored  port  GUed  up  with  lead  to  keep  it 
tbe»dy.  All  the  patty-pans  being  acconlinodated 
with  balls,  joa  hare  the  lemon  cream  poured  in. 
When  it  ii  cold  you  tako  out  the  luills,  and  pour  in- 
to  the  apacea  they  have  made  a  strong-colored  jelly 
maile  of  cura^oa ;  when  turned  out,  the  appearance 
of  a  poached  egg  is  presented  to  the  croquet  player, 
and  exhausted  nature  may  be  fancifully  reinforced 
hfit. 

We  ask  foi^veness  for  these  revelations. 

Ton  peKeive  that  there  are  more  arts  than  the 
art  of  cooking  to  be  put  in  Ibrce  when  yon  are  giv- 
i&g  one  of  these  ont-door  entertain men^,  —  the  art 
f  pleasing,  —  the  art  of  taking  care  of  yonr  friends. 

tVben  yonog  people  disperse  after  such  a  party 
'ith  no  muslin  dress  torn  out  of  the  belt  by  the  feet 
of  coaiiiaed  footmen,  darting  hither  and  tbitber  in 
the  praiaewortiiy  dispodtion  to  wait  on  every  one 
U  ones,  hot  with  exertion,  and  anguished  by  fiiiture, 

—  when  no  orange  juice  has  destroyed  the  fairness 
of  the  Cluny  lace,  nor  champagne  taken  the  color 
oat  of  the  Japan  silk ;  no  juice  from  a  raspberry 
tart  made  the  wearer  of  the  white  alpaca  wretched, 

—  then  thn  collation,  depend  on  it,  has  been,  as  to 
waidog  and  serTing  of  food,  a  suecess. 

In  UMae  partiet  the  servants'  business  is  to  be 
perpetually  putting  clean  things  in  the  place  of 
VTtj  oncB,  and  seeing  that  exhausted  dishes  are 
immediately  replenished.  The  waiting  at  a  colia- 
lion  has  nothing  to  do  with  waiting  at  dinner. 

When  people  enter  tiie  room  where  the  cold  col- 
lation is  spread,  the  fir^t  imprCEsion  ought  to  call 
up  thoughts  of  fhjryland. 

It  has  to  stand  the  trial  of  sunlight,  which  is  a 
anious  firdeal.  Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  be 
anxious  to  exhibit  your  silver.  It  is  also  ugly  by 
daylifftit.  Keep  to  glass,  which  for  the  purpose  of 
a  cold,  daylight  repast  ig  far  prettier.  I  would  say 
always  prefer  beauty  to  display.  The  colored  china 
dicB-disbes,  ornamented  with  red  coral  and  sea- 
weed, are  very  pretty  by  daylight,  and  by  lamplight 
of  donbtful  loveliness;  but  pink  gloss  is  always 
pretty,  and  alternate  dishes  of  pink  and  of  white 
glass  hare  an  excellent  effi^ct.  A  good  deal  of 
thought  may  be  well  bestowed  on  the  things  to  go 
into  each,  and  on  the  quantity  and  color  of  the 
flowers  that  are  to  be  used. 

I^rre  growing  plants,  if  in  luxurious  flower,  and 
little  fruit-treeB  from  an  orchard  bouse,  look  very- 
welt  down  the  middle  of  a  long  t»ble  at  colktion ; 
and  if  iHscuita  of  -  many  sorts  are  put  down  the 
table  OQ  each  side  at  regular  distancen,  in  small 
eer-ahapcd  olass  dishes,  which  are  placed  in 
other  glass  dishes  a  size  larger,  and  the  space  be- 
tween filled  closely  with  flowers  of  one  sort,  the 
effect  of  such  colored  fairy  rings  all  down  the  ta- 
Ue  is  very  good.  These  rings  might  be  attematelj 
jmk  rOKbuds  and  the  large  lorget-me-not. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  saying  that  even 
a  lady's  garden  ought  (m  her  secret  heart)  to  have 


o  her  dinner-table. 
I  hope  all  who  can  are  putliog  in  the  seeds  of  the 
ioe-plant,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  prettiest  summer 


garnish  for  &uit  and  sweet  thincs  that  we  have.  It 
well  out  of  doors,  planted  in  fine  rich  soil,  in 
sr  July. 


grows 


SOME  CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  PLAYING- 
CARDS. 

[Tmulilnl  f«  ErtRT  BiTtnDiT  from  the  Prencb.] 

Thr  origin  of  pTaytng-cards  is  an  arcbKological 
question,  not  only  difficult  to  solve,  but  one  also 
which  has  been  profoundly  treated  by  learned  men, 
notwithstanding  the  frivohty  of  the  subject. 

Fcignot,  one  of  the  last  writers  that  have  in- 
quired into  the  difftrcnt  opinions  propoonded  by 
P.  Menestrier,  F.  Daniel,  Abbd  Bullet,  Baron  von 
lleineben.  Abbe  Bertinolly.  Abbd  Rive,  Court  de 
Gdbelin,  Breitkopf,  Janseo,  Ottlcy  and  Singer,  takes 
a  neutral  ground  amidst  their  convicting  opinions, 
which  latter  cannot  be  property  disposed  of,  except 
with  the  various  specimens  of  cards  m  band. 

Before  entering  into  a  special  dissertation  on 
later  profound  as  well  as  curious  and  novel  re- 
searches,  some  facts  shall  first  be  stated,  derived 
fi^jm  a  critical  comparison  of  ancient  playing-cards 
by  a  great  bibliophile. 

The  Abbd  Legendrc,  from  the  Traiie  de  la  pfiiee 
by  Lamare  (who  eitcs  the  narrator  Polydorue  Virml 
as  an  authority)  b^  repeatedly  asserted  that  toe 
Lydians  invented  the  cards  during  a  ^at  Amine, 
which  the  game  made  thorn  almost  Ibrget.  It  ta 
possible  that  the  Lydians  may  have  known  a  game 
which  was  played  by  means  of  pictored  figureg 
(Jabvlm  sigiiuna)  in  imitiitlon  of  the  "  game  of  the 
goose  "current  among  the  Athenians;  but  assuredly 
they  were  not  the  cards  of  our  modern  game  of 
piqaeL  Cards  doubtless  came  to  us  from  the  Orient, 
together  with  the  game  of  chess;  this  origin  seems 
inconteatahle,  wiljjout,  however,  adopting  the  dreamy 
accounts  of  Court  de  Gebolin,  who  gives  Egypt  the 
honor  of  the  invention  of  cards,  and  who  explain* 
them  after  the  fashion  of  hiaroglyphs.  There  is  a 
certain  relation  between  cards  and  cbesismen,  which 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  mere  accident.  There 
is  even  reason  to  suppose  that  cards  were  originally 
exact  representations  of  chessmen.  In  order  W  leave 
something  to  luck,  and  lo  better  equalize  the  chances, 
the  bishops,  knights,  and  castles  were  no  doubt  rep- 
resented in  the  earliest  games  of  cards,  which  wore 
neither  mora  nor  loss  than  a  double  game  of  chess, 
most  probably  played  by  four  persons,  each  advet^ 
saiy  having  bla  own  color,  and,  as  it  were,  his  own 
army,  to  manmuvre  with. 

This  analogy  between  cards  and  chess  is  almost 
distinctly  jiroved  by  an  inspection  of  the  ancient 
larots  (spotted  cards)  of  the  fifth  century,  in  which 
appear  a  bishop  and  a  castle,  the  latter  called  the 
house  of  God.  As  regards  the  allegorical  sense,  it 
is  almost  identical  in  both  games,  whieh  ore  an 
im.ijre  of  war.  In  the  larula  there  is  also  found  & 
card,  which,  to  judge  from  its  appearance,  must  have 
been  intended  as  an  equivalent  to  the  checkmate. 
It  is  Death  mounted  on  the  white  horse  g^ven  him 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

Originally,  tlierefbre,  the  number  of  cards  in  a 
pack  was  no  greater  tban  that  of  the  cheismen, 
divided  into  two  sets,  one  red,  the  other  blnck. 
An  increased  number  of  cards  soon  required  new 
combinations,  and  the  two  games  were  afterwards 
no  longer  subject  to  identical  rules.  Did  the  Arabs, 
those  great  players  of  chess,  give  this  now  form  to 
their  favorite  game  ? 

Be  tbat  as  it  may,  cards  were  In  use  long  before 
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die  year  1992,  -wtiich  hi>s  often  been  considered  u 
.tbe  one  in  which  they  were  fint  invented.      The 

Bj-nod  of  Warche»ler,  m  12-10,  forbade  all  diBhonert 
gamea,  nnd  Moong  othen  tbat  of  the  King  and 
Queen  (oe  aialineani  ludoajifri  tie  Rege  et  Rtgina). 
An  Italian  manuscript  of  1299  apeaha  of  the  cards 
called  naibi;  monaalic  statutes  of  1337  pn>hibite<l 
the  usa  of  card*  knoirn  by  the  name  of  pagina; 
and  finally,  an  edict  of  the  king  of  Castilia,  bearing 
tbe  date  of  1387,  enumerated  cards  among  a  variety 
of  forbidden  games. 

Ad  ancient  French  work  leaves  no  doubt  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  cards  previous  to  1392;  in  the 
romance  of  ICenard  te  conlre/ail,  written  by  an 
anonymous  author  in  1328,  occurs  tbe  following 
passage:— 


QolilHeaD 

This  passage  indicates  alio,  in  what  places  Uie 
gaming-houses  were  kept,  and  into  whose  hands  tbe 
game  of  King  and  Queen  bad  already  fallen.  Be- 
specung  tbe  chronicle  of  Petit  Jehan  dt  Saintri,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  sentence,  Vaia  fin 
elei  noueux  et  joueux  de  carles  et  dt  dl',  that 
chronicle  whose  bero  was  a  page  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  in  1367,  cannot  be  quoted  in  evidence, 
since  the  author,  Antoine  de  la  Sale,  bom  in  1396, 


,  Spanis 
I  that  t 


invention.  It  appears  certain  t£at  they 
of  French  origin,  at  least  not  the  taroli.  An  old 
book,  The  Gulden  Game,  printed  at  Augsburg  in 
1472,  asserlH  that  they  orimnated  in  Germany  about 
the  year  1300;  Abbfi  Rive  thinks  they  were  in- 
vented in  Italy  by  Kicolu  Pepin,  about  1330;  Abb6 
de  LongueruG  admits  it  may  have  been  in  iLiIy, 
but  puts  the  date  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  a  fact, 
at  any  rate,  that  tbe  sigtu  and  colors  of  the  cards 
difiec  in  thie  above-named  countries;  the  French 
havepifue,  (re^e,  coTTfau,  and  CD-iir;  the  Spaniards 
jOTjrrf,  doton,  rfenier,  and  cup;  the  Germans  green, 
acorns,  diamonds,  and  Aearls.  These  colon  must 
be  contemporaries  of  the  game  of  piquet,  played  in 
the  time  of  Charles  VII.,  as  well  as  of  the  cards 
with  which  the  same  is  played  even  in  our  day. 
Until  that  time  the  larot!  were  the  only  onea  in  tisc 
tirom^ut  the  whole  of  Europe.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  piquet,  however,  tbey  bavc  lost  much  of 
their  fentastica!  physiognomy,  and  have  not  even 
remained  in  use  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  marked 
favor  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  several 
illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Breickopf  has  found  the  first  laroit  in  Siberia,  where 
the  peasants  play  tbe  ^rae  of  irappola  with  cards 
resembling  the  so-callM  Charles  Vt.  .cards.  The 
seventeen  cards  which  are  preserved  in  the  Paris 
Cabinet  of  Prints  and  Engravings,  and  whose  manu- 
£ictuie  is  attributed  to  the  Royal  imaqisr  (painter) 
Gringonnent,  were  part  of  a  game  which  was  cer- 
twnly  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  dame  macabre 
(death's  dance),  that  highly  philosophical  all^ory 
of  human  life,  which  the  Middle  Age«  had  so  largely 
multiplied  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  arts.  These 
cards  are  painted  and  eilt,  and  represent  tbe  pope, 
the  emperor,  the  hermit,  the  ieeter,  the  villain,  the 
equerry,  the  triumpher,  the  lovere,  the  nooD  and 
the  astrologers,  tbe  sun  and  the  Parcn,  justice, 
fortune,  temperance,  strength,  death,  the  indgment 
of  souls,  and  the  hotue  of  God !  Is  not  this  a  dance 
of  the  dead,  which  may  well  set  a-goii^  the  living 
onea  of  every  state  and  condition,  moving  in  a  cii^ 


cle  in  which,  one  after  another,  the  great  and  the 
small,  the  hnppy  and  the  wretched,  must  take  thdr 

Sees?  The  name  of  larots  is  derived  from  the 
mbardian  jirovince  of  Taro,  where  this  game  wm 
iiret  inventi^d ;  some  writers  &vor  the  idea  tlist  it 
is  an  allusion  to  the  tare  (defecta),  which  de^th 
lays  open  to  the  world  (pHlhora,  corruption) ;  others, 
that  It  refers  to  the  manufactnre  of  these  cards 
itself,  which,  are  illuminated  on  •  gilt  ground  of 
open-work  Qr're'tn,  perforated). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  same  game  of  larob 
was  mentioned  in  an  account  renderM  by  Charles 
Poupart,  the  king's  treasurer,  in  1392,  in  which  it  is 
said:  "To  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  painter,  for 
three  packs  of  cards  gilt  and  of  different  colors  and 
devices,  LVI.  Parisian  sols."  The  costumes,  how- 
ever, resemble  the  fashions  of  the  time  of  Charlca 
VII.  more  than  those  in  vogue  at  tbe  conrt  of  Isa- 
bcnu  of  Bavaria,  who  had  introdnced  the  Amnin  or 
heart-shaped  bonnet  as  a  head-covering  fbr  the  la- 
dies of  the  court. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  Vtl.  that 
we  have  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  Fi«aeh 
cards  and  the  ^me  oX  pimtet,  which  latter  was  moat 
likely  an  imitation  of  the  German  gone  of  bnjrouenrf. 
Cards  ceased  at  last  to  be  a  aomewhat  more  cheerlol 
repetition  merely  of  the  dante  maa^rre,  which  had 
hitherto  saddened  the  faces  and  thrown  a  dark  tmI 
of  mourning  over  divcnions  of  alt  descriptions,  —  that 
burlesque  and  yet  terrible  d^ince,  which  was  traced 
on  the  borders  of  missals,  chiselled  on  the  handle* 
of  poniards,  painted  on  the  walls  of  churches,  pal- 
aces, and  cemeteries,  set  in  rhyme  by  poets  and  to 
muaie  by  fiddlers.  Still,  death  did  not  entirely  dis- 
appear from  the  game  of  cards,  which  became,  wl 
it  had  been  originally,  the  game  of  war. 

By  a  decree  in  1391,  Charles  VI.,  nnder  penklty 
of  a  mulct  of  ten  sols,  bad  interdicted  all  games  that 
prevented  his  subjects  from  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  practice  of  arms  for  tbe  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. During  the  long  wan  of  the  next  T«izn,  and 
in  order  to  circumvent  this  decree,  the  brave  l^ahire 
it  is  generally  supposed,  (or  some  warricn'  nnder 
him,  who  personified  himself  in  the  picture  of  tbs 
jack  of  clubs,  without  giving  a  name,)  so  altered  the 
game  of  larott  as  to  bring  it  within  the  ranse  of 
military  practices.  Clubs  (trejle^  were  intended  to 
repT^sent  the  hilt  of  a  sword;  diamonds  (carrrdu), 
the  crossplece  of  a  large  arrow;  spades  (pifue), 
the  lance  of  a  halberd  ;  hearts  (eaur),  tbe  point  of 
the  shaft  of  a  crossbow,  —  the  whole  illustrating 
the  different  arms  and  the  armed  bodies  of  war- 
Tbe  aces  (at  being  an  ancuent  pieca  of 
i^y)  signified  the  money  expended  fbr  payii^ 
troops ;   the   four   kings  lepreeented  the   four 

f'cat  monarchiei,  tbe  Israelitic.  Greek,  Soman,  and 
renuh,  inasmuch  as  Charles  VII.,  being  a  snecesMir 
of  Chariemagne,  could  lay  claim  to  Uie  Western 
Empire,  especially  since  David,  Alexander,  and  Cn- 
sar  had  also  worn  the  ermine  robe  and  carried  tha 
fleur.de4is  sceptre.  The  fciur  queens  were  made  ta 
ipersonate  the  four  virtues  of  the  loroli,  Judith  that 
of  strength,  Pallas  that  of  justice,  Bachel  that  of 
fortune,  and  Argine  that  ihT  temperance;  Argine, 
which  is  an  anagram  of  Regina,  evidently  meaainc 
Mary  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Charles  VII.,  greatly  adraiied 
for  her  piety  and  genticnesa.  Tbe  tour  knaves  (or 
vsrlets)  personified  the  nabijity  of  Fruice,  from  uie 
heroic  period  to  that  of  the  chivalry :  IlecLor  of 
Troyes,  father  of  the  fabulous  Fiaocus,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  fint  king  of  tlie  Franks ; 
Ogierthe  Dane,  one  of  the  peers  imiur(SMrlefDagiia; 


lid  by  B    . 

rick  II ;  Panb^mel,  tajs  Rabelua, 

is  tulon  playing  sixty-six  on  the 

eni,  and  knaven,  wtio  pr«sida  orer 
fen  subjected  in  FVaace  to  so  many 
atb  in  name  and  costume,  thftt  tJ)o 
m  to  have  pardcipated  in  tha  me- 
their  prototypes  l  The  reien  of 
duced  valets  de  ck<use,  de  ncStesK, 
oiedf  to  accompany  the  kings  Au- 
ne,  Solomon,  and  Clovis,  and  the 
Elizabeth,  Fentbesilea,  and  Dido, 
uia  XIV.,  who  moreover  ordered, 
thould  bear  the  motto:  "J'aime 

the  preceding  royal  iUustrations, 
erencc  :  Cicsar,  Ninas,  Alexander, 
frvM, —  Fompeia,  Semiramis,  Rox- 
—  Boger,  Itcnand,  and  Roliuid,  — 

that  of  clubs,  bearing  simply  the 

a  whole  book  with  these  sacceanve 
lutions  from  their  origin  down  to 
ts  of  the  great  French  Republic, 
e.  In  these  the  foor  qoeens  were 
■epublican  virtues,  the  lour  knaves 
ir  republican  Tequisitoni,  and  the 
icd  by  four  pbiloeopheiB ;  Voltaire, 
taine,  and  Moli^re. 


AGE  COSTDME. 

rical  sketch  of  the  anachronismi 
lime  will  serve  best  to  show  how 
bag  been  the  progress  of  realism, 
seems,  that  actors  sbould  wenr  the 
e  time  aud  place  which  the  author 
ay  be  has  given  them  to  represent. 
day  there  was  no  attempt  to  droex 
tly.  Tho  Earl  of  Sonthampton, 
.  patrons,  gave  their  court-suits  to 
inlet  was  enacted  in  the  peaacod 
ilered  boec  of  James  the  First's 
■elty  pagen  or  chorister-boys,  who 
,  Imocene,  played  in  large  fardin- 
uiltou  niSi.  There  was  no  more 
■ctneM  then  than  there  is  now  in 
iradcs.  That  great  tragedian  Bet- 
inlet  and  Alexander  the  Great  in 
t  dn-aa  of  William  of  Orange,  with 
1  his  shoulders  and  on  his  sword- 
s,andBi|unro-cutalioes.  Hepointed 
raves  ol  his  cocked  hat  and  toesing 
ered  mane  of  his  court  wig.  Over 
treamed  a  broad  steenklrk  of  Flem- 
mprobably  took  anuff  and  made  a 
g  bis  snulT-bax  when  ho  saw  his 


e<i  the  gay  lover  in  a  heavy  scarlet 
It,  black  velvet  breeches,  and  long 
g,  flowing  down  npou  his  breast 
ilarly  man,  and  the  friend  of  schol- 
r.  lie  dreeecd  Hamlet  in  a  black 
artbac-wig:  be  bad  niflles  on  bis 
es  in  his  sboei.  His  cravat  was  of 
liam  the  Third,  and  streamed  over 
ward,  as  the  gay  Morcutio,  was  dtill 
>.  Tbo  rashness  of  the  dclightral 
gallant  was  indicated  by  a  care- 
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iMiljT'tied  laced  cravat,  and  a.  three-comered  gold- 
laced  hat,  cocked  gaylj;  on  one  side.  Hi*  waistcoat 
e  doiTD  nearly  to  his  ki  >  ■  •        ...--.. 


Another  actor  of  the  same  period  played  Charles  I., 
whooe  style  of  hair  is  so  familiar  to  au,  in  a  »tream- 
ittzfull-bottomed  flaien  wig  of  Pope'y  time- 
Talking  of  Pope,  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  the 
works  of  that  Biitirist,  that  Bootli  played  the  vener- 
able Cato  iu  a  lai^  fualiionabte  wtg  and  a  richl}' 
flowered  drraeing-govn.  But  to  return  to  Garrick, 
that  excellent  and  venatile  actor  made  Macbeth  a 
sort  of  Scottish  seigeantmajor ;  his  Romeo  wore  the 
court  dress  HO  famiTiar  to  us  in  Hogarth's  pictures ; 
in  Bicbard  the  Third  he  was,  however,  a  littJe  dar- 
ing, and  ventured  on  an  ermine-trimmed  cloak,  brig- 
and boots,  and  slashed  James  the  First  breeches; 
but  Buckingham,  Ilnstinss,  and  Catesby  wvrc  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  bng-wigs,  cocked  hats,  and 
the  stiff  regulated  coatume  of  the  lime, 

Kemblu  was  innovating,  but  his  errors,  too,  were 
outrageous.  He  put  Ilamlct  into  a  black  velvet 
Vandyke  dress,  powdered  black  curly  wig,  and  dia- 
mond shoe-buckles.  Below  his  knee  he  wore  the 
Garter,  and  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  order  in- 
stituted by  Edward  tlie  lliird  was  conspicuously 
scarfed  across  his  breast.  Charles  the  First  as  Ham- 
let, —  that  was  what  he  appeared  to  all  educated 


torica]  characters  ju.it  as  well,  but  no  better.  In 
Mortimer's  drawings  jim  pcrpetunlly  see  half-naked 
men  with  nothing  on  but  breastplates  and  flaps  of 
arnor  reaching  to  their  knees.  The  absurd  abomi- 
nable brigand  Doot  was  clapped  on  every  one,  war- 
rior or  prince,  David  Kizi^io  or  niurderer  in  the 
Tower. 

How  did  Lewis  play  Earl  Percy  —  in  coat  of  mail? 
O  dear  me,  no!  — in  a  Jerkin  and  knee-breeches 
of  summer  silk;  while  ba  flowing  hair,  plentifully 

Ewdered  (Dr.  Doran  tells  ns),  was  bound  with  light 
le  streamers.  This  same  graceful  actor  played 
Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  a  hero  of  the  ante- 
Homeric  days,  in  a  silk  jacket,  eilk  knee-breeches, 
tight  thin  boots,  and  a  court  sword. 

Mrs.  Crouch  sang  as  one  of  the  Witches  in  Mac- 
beth, disdaining  hump,  riiddlcd  wrinkles,  tow  hair, 
and  brown-paper  nojc,  in  a  charming  bmad-brimmed 
bncy  hat,  her  hair  powdered,  and  Eer  snowy  bosom 
emerging  from  airy  clouils  of  lace  and  muslin. 

Edmund  Kcan  moved  tilings  a  little.  Darine  and 
pasdonate  in  everything,  he  tried  to  be  true  in  dress. 
He  it  was  who  discarded  the  traditional  red  wig 
(Judas  odor)  of  Shylock ;  he  and  Macrcady  turned 
Macbeth  into  the  grim  Iligbland  chieltain,  now  so 
welt  known  to  us.  Mr.  Charles  Sean,  we  believe, 
first  introduced  the  earlier  semi-Norse  dress,  which 
at  once  carries  us  back  to  the  earlier  times  of  Scot- 
tish history,  and  is  correct  en^^^h  for  even  the 
sternest  critic.  To  Mr.  Cbarles  Kean,  indeed  (in- 
sufficient as  an  actor  in  all  but  melodrama),  we  owe 
mncb.  His  adviser,  Mr.  George  Sjharf  (an  excellent 
antiquarian  and  no  mean  artist),  with  great  research 
and  the  best  taste,  superintendi^d  his  gre.it  historical 
revivals.  It  is  unfair  to  say  that  in  them  Shake- 
speare was  buried  under  heaps  of  fine  drosses  and 
hjdden  away  behind  scenery.  It  was  not  Mr.  Kean's 
fault,  but  nature's,  if  the  actor  did  not  rise  above  the 
dresses  and  the. scenery.  The  Richard  the  Second 
was  admirable  in  costume  and  very  true  to  old  illu- 


The  long-tocd  Polish  boots  tied  np  with 
chains  to  the  knee,  the  jagged  Cringed  alceves,  Ibe 
parti-colored  lurcoats,  were  all  as  true  as  thpv  were 
picturesque ;  equally  true  was  the  Henry  VIII.  aad 
the  Hamlet 

There  is  one  curious  fact  about  stage  costume, 
mentioned  by  an  excellent  wtiter  on  the  subject, — 
Ib^  IS,  that  many  of  the  st^  dresses  of  old  lime 
had  been  celebrated  court  dresses.  The  first  villain 
at  Covenl  Garden  worp  for  a  whole  century  a  black 
wig  that  Charles  the  Second  had  given  Killigrew. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  Dicky  Suett,  who  cried 
like  an  infant  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire- 
Quick  used  to  wear  a  coat  of  James  the  Second's, 
and  King  Arthur's  dress  in  Tom  TTiwnb  had  be- 
longed to  Lord  Northumberland  when  English  am- 
bassador at  Venice.  Theatrical  costumes  were  ollen 
handed  down  for  generations.  Dr.  Doran  anyc,  Ihtt 
Mathews,  as  Old  Foresight,  used  to  wear  the  4ma 
in  which  Wilkes  played  the  fashionable  Sir  llariy 
Wildair,  and  Peg  Woffington's  coat  for  that  lnvor- 
ite  character  was  afterwards  worn  by  Dicky  Suetl 
when  playing  ridiculous  old  men. 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  BORES. 
Tii[:re  are  ccrtun  persons  of  whom  we  say,  m- 

st'iictively  but  emphatically,  that  we  hale  them. 
Subsequent  reflection  mar  induce  us  to  clothe  the 
same  sentiment  in  more  Christian  or  more  judicious 
language,  but  the  fact  remains  thu  same-  Their 
presence  vexes  us.  We  find  tlicia  at  a  dlnaei^ 
parly,  and  know  that  a  shade  will  be  cast  over  our 
spirits  for  the  evening;  we  meet  tbem  at  n  club, 
and  retire  precipitately  lo  the  safest  comer  of  tlia 
building.  In  some  cases,  the  motives  of  our  aver- 
to  explain  even  to  ourselves  why  nature  nhould 
have  implanted  so  powerfii]  an  impulse  in  our 
bosoms.  Doubtless,  like  other  insliucts.  It  has  its 
uses ;  it  enables  us  to  escape  from  a  humiliating 
sense  of  inferiority,  it  helps  us  to  keep  up  a  gooil 
healthy  p.irty  spirit,  which  might  grow  faint  wilii- 
out  a  concrete  symbol  upon  which  to  expend  our 
wrath.  It  is  plctsant  to  have  an  acquaintauce 
by  whose  Image  we  may  excite  our  fading  aniniosi- 
ties,  as  Kir.  Qjllp  relieved  his  feellnes  at  odil 
moments  by  belaboring  an  antiquated  Ggiiru-heMl 
As  a  rule,  however,  antipathies  ito  not  depend,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  Blight  degree,  upon  party  prejudices. 
A  m:in  need  not  live  very  long  to  Gnd  out  th.it  Ihera 
are  some  unmitigated  scoundrels  and  hypocrites 
npon  his  own  side  of  the  question,  —  whatever  llial 
may  be,  —  and  some  very  excelUent  ponuins  on  tlio 
side  most  oppK>se<l  to  him.  It  is  only  in  the  vciy 
first  (lush  and  -irdor  of  youthful  enthusiasm  that '"' 
can  seriously  imagiue  that  the  ditision  of  parlies  ul 
this  world  corresponds  accurately  to  the  ilivision  be- 
tween the  virtuous  and  ^c  wiAed.  The  provMl- 
ing  gronnds  of  our  instinctive  avcmons  muit  bs 
sought  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  path  of  inquiry  is  to 
inveaticate  the  qualities  denoted  by  the  title  »( bore. 
Ally  OMier  lerm  of  abuse  is  compatible  with  tl"!  P"*" 
session  of  certain  agreeable  qualities  by  its  '•'bjet^ 
We  may  be  glad  to  meet  a  man  who  Is  "otonow^f 
immoral,  an  utter  snob,  or  hopelessly  stupid.  B" 
to  call  him  a  bore  means  that  he  is  smrounde  J  by  • 
kind  of  repulsive  atmosphere,  which  chills  the  um* 
unflinching  philantiropy,  and  quenches  ■nythisg 
short  of  maternal  aflection.  Re  is  in  society  wt*t 
the  organ-grinder  is  in  i 
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uenches  anything 
is  in  society  whtt 
;  bojsrtuponOM     I 
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nerrea  like  »  schoolboy's  Kreakiog  pencil  upon  a 
elate ;  he  iCBemblee  one  of  the  patent  fire  extin- 
guisher*, pouring  3  heavy  but  innnble  Btream  of 
poiaoDoas  sat  upon  any  remaining  sp A'ks  of  Tivacity. 
It  ii  a  melancJiolj  truth,  indeed,  that  eveiv  man  is 
patentiaUy  a  bore,  as  preacbors  occaBionally  tell  ub 
that  ire  I^re  all  within  ua,  in  a  latent  atate,  certain 
evil  propenntiee  which  ally  m  to  the  basett  male- 
tkcUxs.  A  man  in  love,  especially  if  he  is  youthful 
and  conSdiug,  is  an  undeniable  bore;  so  is  a  poor 
)«latlan,  or  a  gentleman  with  a  grievauce,  more  par- 
ticalarly  if  the  ^evance  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  India,  and  involves  an  explanation  of  Eastern 
terms,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  relations  of  some 
deceased  native  prince  to  the  East  India  Company. 
But  fitim  such  temporary  lapses  into  the  condition 
of  boredom,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  a  man 
may  be  more  or  less  apeedily  delivered ;  whilst  on 
ofiier  topics  he  may  even  be  agreeable,  as  a  mad- 
naa  ft«qaently  appean  to  be  perfectly  sane  in  every 
icepect  Dut  a  certain  tendency  to  steal,  or  com- 
mit murder.  The  temporaiy  and  accidental  bore 
ia  only  worth  notice  because  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  (jveiy  man  who  has  ever  fallen  into  this 
condidoD  will  convince  him  of  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity abont  borea,  —  that  is,  their  total  uncon- 

that  he  is  the  object  of  di'^ust,  because  he  is  judi- 
cially separated  Irom  his  race ;  but  as  no  paternal 
goTsnmcnt  has  hitherto  carried  out  that  measure  in 
regard  to  the  anaWous  pestji  of  society,  the  bore  is 
generally  convinced  in  all  sincerity  of  his'own  at- 
tractions ;  he  mistakes  the  silence  which  greets  him 
fiir  respect,  and  fancies  that  the  resignation  with 
which  judicious  persons  submit  to  an  inevitable  nui- 
suwe,  really  means  a  complacent  deference  to  his 
wisdom,  f'rom  which  there  follows  the  horrible 
Eia{ucion  that  any  one  of  us  may  be  boree  without 
knowing  it ;  and  that,  like  some  unsavory  animal, 
we  alone  may  be  unconscious  of  the  secret  which 
riiocks  the  nostrils  of  all  our  neighbors.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  cruel  kindness,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
pnnt  out  any  test  by  which  a  man  might  determine 
mbllibly,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  bore.  He 
would  discover  the  moral  plague-spot  only  when  it 
waa  too  late  to  be  of  uso,  and  his  pleasant  dream  of 
eomplaceDcy  would  bo  rudely  broken  up.  As  the 
Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  it  is  better  that  be 
•faould  E°  about  under  the  pleasant  illusion  that  it  is 
rf  spotfess  whiteness.  Ilence,  it  is  really  more  litt- 
mane  to  pcMnt  out  tome  of  the  undeniable  virtuci 
which  belong  to  this  horrible  character,  and  deter- 
mine his  use  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  Ad  no 
one  wilt  be  anxious  to  cliuui  them,  it  cannot  lead  to 
conceit ;  and  it  may  to  some  degree  temper  the 
avetaion  which  we  feel  for  some  very  estimable  per- 
sons. The  main  virtue  of  the  race  is  obvious  enough. 
They  perform,  for  example,  in  political  life,  the 
fiinction  which  elephants  used  to  discharge  in  an- 
cient warfare,  —  huge  pachydermatous  antmals  who 
crush  their  way,  by  sheer  weight  and  insensibility, 
through  obstacles  caluolatcd  to  repel  the  more  thin- 
skinned  racca.  It  is  true  that,  like  the  elephants, 
they  sooietimes  render  very  ambiguous  w.'rvice. 
Iley  require  to  be  skilfully  guideil  into  the  right 
path  by  more  intelligent  Iculcm,  for,  once  startled  in 
■ay  direction,  their  only  notion  is  to  go  straight 
ahead.  If  the  object  in  a  good  one,  they  may,  of 
coarse,  be  of  Excellent  service.  The  Anciciit  Mari- 
ner is  the  most  perfect,  though  unintentional,  alle- 
gory of  the  true  philoeaphy  of  a  horo.  The  terrible 
old  gentleman  who  interruptei  people  Just  as  they  are 


going  to  dinner,  and  telb  every  one  a  very  long  and 
rambling  story  in  precisely  tiie  same  words,  from 
which  it  is  impoesibte  to  extract  any  particular  mor- 
al till  he  gels  to  the  end,  exemplifies  the  nuHJui  op«- 
randi  of  the  bore  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

The  moral  which  the  mariner  endeavored  to  en- 
force, waa  really  a  good  one,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  victims  might  remember  it  to  the  lat- 
est hour  of  their  lives.  At  the  same  time,  Uie  ma- 
nia might  have  taken  a  dificrent  fdmi.  The  An- 
cient Alariner  was  evidently  the  sort  of  person 
who,  if  bis  voyage  had  been  more  successfid,  might 
have  gone  about  enforcing  with  equal  pertinacity 
some  theory  about  those  scientiQc  nuisances,  thi) 
trade-winds  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  —  phenomena  which 
no  doubt  have  their  advantages,  but  which  have 
become  as  wearisome  in  the  months  of  popular 
philosophers  as  the  eternal  New  Zealander,  or  the 
German  who  evolves  things  out  of  his  iimer  con- 
sciousness. Other  circumstances,  again,  would 
have  led  him  to  nut  forwards  eternally  some 
crotchet  about  the  Danubian  Principalities,  or  to 
cx|xiund  the  riehts  of  women  or  the  advantages  of 
e;:::ng  horseflesh,  or  to  demonstrate  that  the  ono 
way  in  which  mankind  could  be  seriously  improved 
waa  by  adopting  a  new  system  of  sewerage. 

The  most  charactoristiu  pecuUaritf  of  thegenDine 
bore,  next  to  the  thickness  of  his  skin,  is  that  he  is 
possessed  by  one  idea  which  haunts  him  like  a  night- 
mare, and  that  he  is  only  capable  of  looking  at  it 
fhim  one  point  of  view.  And  from  this  follows  the 
danger  which  sometimes  counterbalances  his  numer- 
ous merits.  It  is  of  immense  value  to  every  new 
agitation  that  the  adherents  of  the  cause  should  be 
preceded  by  a  sufficient  body  of  bores,  to  act  at 
skirmishers  or  pioneen,  to  overcome  some  of  the 
preliminary  Jifucultics  of  the  route.  Uufortunalely, 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  possesses  even  a  m* 
dimcntnry  sense  of  humor  to  aviud  laughing  at  the 
uncouth  behavior  of  these  clumsy  auxiliaries.  If  the 
bore  was  even  passively  accesaible  to  humor,  be 
should  welcome  attacks  which  tend  to  keep  him  in 
the  right  direction.  As,  however,  it  is  a  primary 
condition  of  his  nature  that  he  has  no  mor«  humor 
than  a  rhinoceros,  he  fails  to  give  credit  to  these 
benefactors  in  dii^uise.  He  denounces  them,  with 
indignation,  as  cynics  to  whom  nothing  it 
*  The 


sacred,  and  who  a 
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means  pecnliar  to  religious  sects.  The  ai 
cacee  of  woman's  rights  are  as  much  scandalized  by 
any  one  who  makes  a  little  fun  qf  their  extreme 
tenets  as  if  he  were  in  favor  of  polygamy  or  the 
sale  of  wives  at  Smithfield.  If  any  one  laughs  at 
Dr.  Mary  Walker's  peculiarities  of  costume,  he  is  an 
infidel  and  a  heretic  who  should  be  expelled  fitiiB 
the  synagogue,  if  not  stoned  at  once  upon  the  pub- 
lic streets.  It  must  be  admitted,  as  a  concession  to 
the  boree,  that  people  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
have  generally  tome  characteristic  faults.  They  an 
apt  to  find  it  dllHcult  to  swallow  any  set  of  dogmas 
whole,  and  may  too  frequently  be  indisposed,  in  con- 
seq\icnce,  to  even  a  reasonable  amonnt  ofenthnslasm. 
We  lio  not,  or  at  least  wo  should  not,  laugh  in 
chinch,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  always  in  a  proper 
Htate  of  mind;  and  the  people  who  carry  their 
cburch-going  fr:imc  of  mind  about  with  them  every* 
whuru  li.ivi!  suiDQ  undeniable  advantages.  If  we 
were  all  so  desperately  in  earnest  that  we  could 
never  find  time  to  laugh,  a  good  many  changee 
might  be  effected  more  quickly  than  is  at  present 
probable.     Whether  the  world  would  be  a  tolerable 
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place  of  KabitatioD  is  another  and  mon  difficult 
question.  As  it  is,  an  eternal  battle  ii  likely  to 
rage  between  the  bores  and  tboae  who  ridicule 
bom ;  and  as  there  u  not  the  least  chance  that  the 
borc9  will  ever  appreciate  the  services  done  to  them 
by  their  <»>p<inentB,  we  can  only  say  that  it  would 
be  well  Id  the  intercsta  of  general  good  policy,  that  the 
laughers  should  appreciate  the  numy  social  serrices 
of  the  bores.  They  belong,  it  is  true,  to  the  dull 
and  unimaeioatiTe  school  of  refbrmers;  they  belieTe 
in  political  economy  and  statistics,  and  tUnk  that 
everything  is  to  bo  set  strugbt  by  ringing  the 
chai^ea  npon  phrases  about  supply  and  demand, 
and  by  presenting  claborat«  tabular  statements  of 
nnimpeachable  arithmetic.  They  take,  by  preier- 
ence,  the  dry  outside  husk,  and  delight  in  all  the 
fallacies  of  constJtutJon-niongeriiig  and  doctrinaire 
reform.  But  those  very  propennitiea  lead  them  to 
psrform  repafanve  nnd  disagreeable  tasks,  which  are 
not  less  neceenuj  than  more  attmctive  duties. 

The  services  of  botes  in  such  directions  generally 
attain  some  kind  of  recognition.  We  i«cognized 
the  Talue  even  of  Mr,  Joseph  Hume  by  the  time  we 
had  lost  him.  It  is  in  a  strictly  social  point  of  vievr 
that  the  bore  is  generally  condemned  with  most  as- 
perity. Yet  even  here  the  curious  may  find  some 
laea  m  faim.  For  example,  at  a  dull  social  gather^ 
ing,  where  every  one  has  been  reduced  to  silence  by 
some  unexplained  awkwardness,  it  is  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  secure  a  thoroughly  thick-skinned  bore, 
who  is  snblimely  nnconscious  of  minor  annoj'ances. 
There  are  crises  at  which  it  is  the  one  thing  neces- 
BUY  that  some  person  should  talk,  and  ^o  on  talking, 
without  caring  for  too  mach  reply.  It  is  then  worth 
while  to  have  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bore,  toset  him 
on  his  bobby,  and  start  him  without  reenrd  to  cou- 
saqneaces.  He  will  be  able  to  break  the  iee  wben 
mora  sensitive  persons  are  incapable  of  making  the 
necessary  plunge,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
althongh  personally  vaxations,  he  may  start  other 
persons  who  are  more  capable  of  amnamg.  It  is,  of 
conne,  a  desperate  expedient,  aitd  one  that  requires 
skilful  and  unflincbing  management,  for  it  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  difficulty  of  dismounting  the  bore 
when  bis  task  is  done.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  [Jan 
which  generally  succeeds.  The  bore,  as  a  rule,  may 
be  discomfited  by  a  tone  of  irreverent  levity.  By 
making  a  joke  pennitently  of  bis  favorite  topic,  he  : 
may  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  sulky  solemnity. 
The  time  at  which  this  is  to  be  done  of  course  re- 
quires great  discrimination-  If  it  is  premature,  he 
may  not  have  cofamnuicated  the  necessary  impulw  ; 
and,  if  too  late,  he  may  have  succeciled  in  dainpinc 
the  spirits  of  the  party.  The  man  who  has  invoked 
hb  services  feek  like  the  magician's  servant,  who 
had  set  a  broomstick  to  work,  and  could  nut  stop  it 
till  it  had  deluged  the  whola  house  with  cold  water. 
Yet  broomsticks,  vrooden  as  they  are,  may  be  turned 
to  account  by  those  who  possess  tha  secret  of  start- 
ing and  of  slopping  them. 
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Whf.SEver  a  few  men  are  thrown  together  in 
vmy  close  and  constant  association,  — as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  mani^;ement  of  different  departments  of 
the  same  buriness,  —  they  fall,  ss  if  by  gravitation, 
into  certain  definite  and  fixed  rvlatioushipe  towards 
each  other,  which  soon  become  so  well  recognized 
and  admitted  that  any  invetmon  of  tbem  wonid 
seem  nnnatnral. 
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And  in  all  such  small  societiea,  whatever  types  of 
character  are  missing,  we  may  count  with  c^^atj 
on  finding  the  wit  and  the  bntt. 

IndeedjI  undertake  to  say  with  confidence  that 
the  reader  never  knew  any  half^core  of  men,  ex- 
clusively associated,  one  <»  whom  was  not  recog- 
nized as  the  Bayer  of  smart  dungs,  and  another  ss 
the  good-natured,  stu}»d  fellow  on  whom  it  was  al- 
ways sale  to  crack  your  jde- 

At  the  establishment  of  Tovey  and  Brother,  is 
"  ;h,  these  two  characters  were  as  vcU 
'ovey  and  Brother  themaelvea,  and  I 
[wopose  now  to  make  them  known  to  the  reader. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does  already  know 
Tovey  and  Brother,  and  is  not  one  of  those  wiw 
make  the  gross  mistake  of  calling  that  eminent  firm 
Tovey  Brothers. 

To  speak  of  "  Tovey  Brothera  "  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
guilty  rf  a  very  unjustiSaUe  misrepresentation,  — 
as  if  the  brothen  were  on  an  equal  looting.  Where- 
as the  title  "Tovey  and  Brother"  explains  itself, 
and  enables  any  reflecting  person  to  underataod  it 
once  that  "  Tovey  "  is  Tovey  pure  and  simple,  —  the 
head  of  the  firm ;  while  "  Brother,"  though  Tovey 
too,  is  only  Tovey  with  a  limitation. 

In  the  bouse  itself  the  one  is  always  known  as 
Mr.  Tovey,  and  the  other  as  Mr.  Charles ;  and  if  lbs 
reader  has  any  thought  of  opening  an  account  with 
the  firm,  it  may  be  useful  to  him  to%ear  that  in  mind. 

Unless,  however,  he  is  hinraelf  in  a  considerable 
way  of  business,  Tovey  and  Brother  will  not  thank 
him  for  his  account,  they  being  only  wholesale,  and 
wholesale  on  the  very  largest  scale. 

When  yon  enter  their  place  of  business,  yon 
might  wonder  (if  every  one  did  not  know  already) 
what  it  is  they  deal  in.  A  few  scores  of  little  bot- 
tles ranged  on  shelves,  and  fillet]  with  various  col- 
ored liquids  and  powders;  a  few  scores  of  little  pol- 
iabed  mahc^ny  casea,  each  with  its  printed  Latin 
label ;  this  is  all  in  the  nay  of  stock  that  meets  the 
eye. 

But  when  you  see  the  long  array  of  well-boond 
ledgers,  journals,  cash-books,  you  need  no  further 
assurance  that  they  do  deal  in  something  more  than 
little  bottles. 

When  you  see  Mr.  Tovev  and  Mr.  Charles,  you 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are  prosperous  nwn, 
and  that  their  rosy  faces  and  portly  shapes  arc  ibcse 
of  men  who  have  long  known  something  about  big- 
ger bottles  than  any  you  see  upon  their  shelves. 

Ordinarily,  however,  jaa  mieht  go  in  without 
much  chance  of  seeing  either  of  them.  To  get  (o 
their  private  olliccs  you  have  to  go  throii<Eb  the 
clerk's  office  first,  and  then  through  Mr.  Splutt«r'a 
And  unless  your  business  ia  of  very  unusual  impor- 
tance, you  will  find  it  quite  within  the  capscit^of 
one  of^  the  clerks,  or,  they  faihng,  then  certainly 
within  Mr,  Splutter's,  without  interruption  to  ^ 
newspaper  of  either  of  the  principals. 

I  myself  confess  that  I  never  in  point  of  factgot 
beyond  the  clerks'  office,  and  have  always  hsd  a 
very  considerable  awe  of  Mr.  Splutter,  the  great 
men's  great  man,  and  manager. 

Not  that  he  waa  ever  anything  but  verj|  civil  to 
me  when  he  saw  me ;  but  he  had  a  singular  Inal^lity 
sometimes  to  see  me  even  when  brushing  close  p»t 
me,  and  this  used  to  so  fill  me  with  pprplesity  an  W 
whether  1  shonld  say  "  Good  morning  "  or  not,  that 
before  I  could  quite  make  up  my  mind  he  had  usu- 
ally gone.  , 

As  for  Mr.  Tovey  and  Mr.  Cbaries,  I  dont  thiak 
they  ever  did  see  ma. 
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It  vu  to  toy  father  tliat  mj  visibi  were  pud.  I 
mod  to  call  on  xaj  way  from  scbool,  and  generally 
had  to  wait  a  few  miautes  before  be  was  ready  to 
walk  home  with  me.  He  was  one  of  their  young 
men  in  the  clerks'  ofBce.  Tbore  were,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  about  ten  of  tLem,  all  of  whom  had  been 
jroong  mea  a  very  considerable  time,  and  many  of 
whom  bad  joimger  men  aad  women  at  home,  their 
children. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  bonse,  hoirevcr,  any  one  was  a 
young  man  nndcr  sixty. 

1  remember  that  omce  ai  a  model  of  staid  deco- 
rum and  gravity.  Everything  went  on  as  if  by  ma- 
chinery. There  was  a  time  for  everything,  and 
everythioff  dono  in  ils  time.  A  plaoo  for  every- 
thing, ana  everything  in  its  place.  I  conid  have 
fbniid  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  very  height  of  each 
clerk's  collar  was  regulated  by  om»  by-law,  and 
the  style  of  each  chain  and  scud  by  fixed  specifiua- 

No  starch  bat  ever  yet  been  made,  however,  so 
stiff  that  a  man  cannot  laugh  in  it ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  fun  went  on  amidst  the  monotony  of 
business.  Many  a  joke  was  passed  round  from  stool 
to  stool,  and  I  think  I  never  called  (here  once  with- 
ont  bearing  some  new  vitticism  or  some  latest  joke 
of  Mr.  Rasper's. 

Boy  as  I  was,  I  dare  sav  most  of  these  had  to  be 
diluted  to  suit  mj  Fomprehension  before  they  were 
told  to  me,  and  aufforcd  In  the  dilution  ;  hut  even 
yet,  as  then,  I  think  of  Mr.  Rasper  as  a  fellow  of 
uifinit£  mirth. 

I  suppose  bis  humor  must  have  depended  much 
oo  manner,  tone,  and  little  accidents  of  place  which 
could  not  be  i^dered  on  paper ;  for  it  was  genei^ 
ally  nnderstood  that  Mr.  Rssper  was  an  ill-used  man 
in  flat  be  conld  never  get  any  of  his  good  things 
into  prinL 

Bnt  not  the  less,  vhe^ier  his  wit  were  np  to  or 
beb>w  the  standard  of  the  comic  papers,  he  served 
that  office  with  fan  enoi^^b,  and  poor  Mr.  B<^  with 
nore  than  enough. 

He  did  not  often  say  iU-natur«d  things ;  bnt  every 
wit  most  have  his  butt,  his  anvil,  on  which  to  faam- 
ner  and  sharpen  bis  darts,  and  Ur.  Bog  did  dnty 
in  that  capacity. 

Jeeter  and  jestee  were  sa  unlike  in  idl  iwpects  as 
any  two  men  well  conld  be. 

Mr.  Rasper's  work,  and  his  way  of  doing  it,  were 
like  fail  convenation,  light  and  spnghtly.  He  moved 
about  with  an  elastic  quick  step  as  if  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  refraining  from  dancing.  He  adorned  his 
writing  with  flourishes  till  it  was  hardly  liable. 
And  when  Mr.  Splutter  tried  to  make  him  discon- 
tinue those  embeUiAhments,  be  gave  such  whimsical 
reasons  for  dieir  continuance  that  be  always  laughed 
the  manager  out  of  his  attempt  to  Snd  fault. 

Hr.  B<^  was  heavy  and  solid.  His  handwriting 
WM  as  regular  as  engraving.  HJs  ledger  bad  not  a 
blot  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  And  when  any 
figure  in  it  had  to  be  altered  it  was  done  so  neatlv 
as  to  be  almost  an  improvement.  He  was  a  plod' 
ding,  thoroughly  reliable  man ;  u  punctual  as  the 
clock,  and  as  gmve  in  all  bis  ways ;  —  slow  in  all 
tlunffs,  but  happily  above  all  things  "slow  to  anger." 

Mr.  Bog  bad  never  been  known  by  any  one  in 
die  office  to  make  a  joke ;  and  had  not  often,  they 
nid,  been  made  to  comprehend  one.  Mr.  Rasper 
never  made  anything  else,  aod  saw  them  whore  oth-, 
era  intended  no  such  thiog.  Mr.  Bog  made  up,  tw*- 
ever,  for  his  dulness  by  the  frankne^  with  wliich  he 
admitted  it,  ud  by  his  invariable  good  temper. 


It  was  c^uite  impossible  to  put  him  out,  and  when 
the  suspicion  came  across  him,  as  it  did  now  and 
tbeu,  that  Rasper  had  been  hammering  at  him  fir 
an  hour  or  more  he  bore  no  malice,  which  was,  in- 
deed, a  feeling  into  which  he  conld  not  enter. 

There  was,  however,  one  matter  in  which  all  in 
the  office  coocurred  that  they  had  a  right  to  Gnd 
fault  with  BoQ.  He  was  unmarried,  and  all  the 
rest  were  married  men. 

And  on  this  shortcoming  of  his  one  and  all  were 
determined  that  lie  should  have  no  peace.  Not  a 
day  passed  but  some  new  hypothesis  was  started  as 
to  the  reason  of  his  continuing  a  bachelor ;  not  a 
day  without  some  new  name  being  suggesfed  to  h 


persistentiy   and   good-naturedly   turned    his   deaf 


Twice  a  year  Mr.  Bog  went  on  his  traveb,  for 
about  a  month  at  a  time.  For  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  house  to  let  their  travelline  be  done  by  the 
clerks,  instead  of  keeping  travellers  to  do  notliing 
else.  In  this  way  one  or  two  of  them  were  always 
out,  and  all  of  tiiem  in  turn  had  a  pleasant  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  office  life. 

"  Now,  Bo^,"  Mr.  Rasper  would  say,  "yon  must 
really  try  and  manage  it  this  journey.  Represent 
vour  case  once  mor^  to  that  Leictster  girl,  and  per- 
haps she  11  change  her  mind."  It  was  one  of  Mr. 
Ra}<per's  friendly  assumptions  that  Mr.  B<^  bad 
been  rejected  in  every  town  he  went  to,  and  Leices- 
ter being  in  his  round  it  was  usuaLy  the  Leicester 
girl  who  was  recommended  for  a  second  trial. 

Mr.  Bob  would  answer  in  his  stolid  way  that  if  she 
really  di(r relent  bo  would  let  Rasper  kuow;  and  so 
they  would  part,  and  though  they  all  misaed  Bog 
when  he  was  on  his  travels,  no  one  missed  him  more 
than  Rasper,  or  was  so  glad  as  he  to  see  him  back 


by  all  of  them  so  thoroughly  hopelesa  that  if  he  had 
come  down  some  morning  in  a  pink  vest  and  lemon- 
colored  tights  DO  one  would  have  thought  it  half  so 
surprising  as  that  be  should  really  take  Mr.  Rasper's 
advice.  Mr.  Bog,  indeed,  at  forty-five  was  held  by 
one  and  all  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  female  bland- 
Khments. 

Let  the  reader  judge,  tberefoK,  for  himself,  with 
what  effect  this  bomb-shell  fell  in  the  office  font 
days  ailer  Mr.  Bog  was  supposed  to  have  started  on 
one  of  his  journeys. 

The  missile  came  by  poet,  in  the  shape  of  a  news- 
paper addressed  to  Mr.  Rasper. 

It  was  a  provincial  paper,  not  from  Leicester,  but 
&om  a  city  m  quite  anoUier  quarter. 

Mr.  Rasper  had  unfolded  it  and  looked  it  care- 
lessly over,  —  had  read  several  items  of  local  news, 
Iov>D-coancil  squabbles,  workhouse  board  meetings, 
and  other  matteit  in  which  he  took  not  the  slightint 
interest,  and  was  about  to  loss  it  into  the  waste  bas- 
ket, when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  couple  of  crosses 
evidenUy  made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atlen- 


column.  "  Hunting  fixtures  for  next  week  " 
on  earth  do  I  care  about  tbem?  "  Hops  two  pounds 
a  cwL  higher";  well,  if  they  don't  raise  beer  it 
doesn't  matter  to  me.  What  does  the  old  goose 
mean  by  marking  these  ? 
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At  last,  however,  lie  did  find  it,  and  was  struck 

for  A  moment  speecblees. 

"  Well,  by  Jovo,"  ho  said  at  last,  "  this  is  some- 
tliing.  But  I  don't  believe  it.  Here's  Bop  gone 
and  put  a  notice  in  Ihe  paper  to  make  us  believe  he 
has  gat  married.     Listen,  here  it  is-" 

"•Same  day,  at  Si.  Ambrose  in  this  city,  by  the 
Bev.  Edirard  Wbcelur,  the  rector,  Mr.  Tbomns 
Frederick  Bog,  of  Highbury,  to  Emily,  only  daugh- 
ter of  tbc  late  Tbeoitorc  Phillipa,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica.'  "  And  then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
here  'a  a  note  appenduti,  editorial  apparently. 

"  p  Unusual  interest  attached  to  this  wedding  from 
the  (act  of  the  bride  being  married  —  as  we  are  per- 
mitted to  state  —  on  her  tenth  birthday,  "l " 

"  Very  fair,  indeed,  Mr.  Bog,"  said  Ka.spcr,  as 
he  finished;  "  very  credi fable  for  a  fio>tjokc,  —  only 
■  it 's  a  little  overdone.  You  'II  do  better  next  time- 
Now,  my  merry  men,  what  do  you  think  of  it  'f " 

Not  one  in  the  ofliee  believed  a  word  of  it  of 
course.  "  Neither  do  I,"  said  Rasper;  "but  it  really  is 
very  fair  for  Bog.    1  must  m  and  show  it  to  Splutter." 

But  at  that  moment  Mr.  Splutter  cnme  in,  and 
on  being  tendered  the  nowdpaper  wwved  the  offer, 
and  said,  "  Ah,  ah,  I  know  all  about  it  Bog's  wed- 
ding,—  that's  what  you  want  me  to  took  at,  isn't 
itV  Bless  you,  I've  known  of  it  for  more  than  a 
week.  Bog  told  me  and  Mr.  Charles,  but  made 
us  promise  to  keep  the  secret  till  it  was  all  over- 
He  goes  mooning  with  his  bride  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  he  takes  her  with  him  on  bis  round. 
Ton  won't  see  him  here  again  this  six  weeks.  He 
was  married  the  verj  morning  after  he  left  herc. 
He  asked  me  to  be  present,  but  I  could  not  go. 
Now  Mr.  Rasper,  how  do  vou  feci  now  ?  Tour 
oceupation's  gone.  You  will  have  nolhing  to  chalf 
liim  about."  And  Air-  Splutter,  chucknog  very 
loudly,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with  glcc,  was  retreat- 
ing to  hia  own  apartment. 

"  0,  but  stop  a  minute,"  cried  Risper.  "  Do 
you  know  all  about  this,  too  ?"  And  he  read  him 
the  editorial  note  about  the  "tenth  birthday." 

It  was  Mr.  Splutter's  turn  now  to  be  surprisc<l. 

"Nonsense!"  he  said;  "let  me  see."  And, 
taking  the  paper,  he  read  it  for  himseltl  "  It  must 
be  a  mistake.     It  can't  be  true." 

"'Late  of  Kingston,  Jamaica.'  Who  is  she?" 
asked  Ra.'ipur. 

"  Some  lamtly  connection,  I  understood  him," 
said  Mr.  Splutter.  "  They  do  marry  very  young,  I 
liarc  been  told,  in  those  hot  climates-  But  in  Eng- 
land,—  it  is  impossible;  it  would  not  have  been 
allowed.  And  Bog  would  not  have  done  such  a 
thing.  It  ia  all  nonsense,  — nonsense  1"  And  he 
shut  him!ielf  into  his  own  room. 

And,  in  short,  that  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
all  in  the  ofRcc  came,  namely,  that  this  editorial 
note  was  a  piece  of  very  ridiculous  fooling,  which 
Bog  had  purposely  had  inserted  for  their  mystiSca- 
tion.  Consiilcring  which  Mr.  Rasper,  who,  so  long 
03  he  had  disbelieved  the  marriage  itself,  had  pro- 
nounced the  whole  to  be  '  pretty  fair  for  Bog,"  said, 

—  now  that  the  marriage  was  an  established  fact, 

—  tli^t  the  joke  about  the  bride'.i  age  was  not  only 
in  bad  taste,  but  as  a  joke  was  also  quite  inexcusa- 
ble, tliougli  Bog's  first. 

During  the  six  Ibllowing  weeks  of  Mr.  Bog's  ab- 
sence he  furnished  more  conversation  to  the  oiScc, 
and  WAS  the  subject  of  more  jokes  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Rasper,  even  than  if  he  had  been  present. 

SpeculaUon  exhausted  itself  aa  to  the  reality  of 
tills  extraordinary  editorial  note.    But  I  am  sorry 


Bi^,  having  married  some  mere  child  trota  a  boud- 
ing-scbool,  —  having,  in  &ct,  probably  run  off  with 
her  for  the  sake  of  Ecr  money,  and  knowing  that  he 
could  not  pos^bly  conceal  the  thct  of  her  beinea 
child,  had  impudently  determined  to  braxen  his 
misdeed  out  in  tliis  way  before  tbem  and  the  world. 

And  poor  Mr.  Bog  ncconlingly  fell  not  a  little  in 
tbc  opinion  of  his  fellow-clerks.  They  were  anyeed, 
one  and  all,  that  be  had  done  a  thing  which,  in  ■ 
man  at  his  time  of  life,  was  unpardonable  —  nou- 
Ifvuly  immoral  —  and  surely  must  also  be  ill(^;  a 
thing,  in  short,  for  which  it  would  behoove  them  all 
on  Mr.  Bog's  return  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder 
and  the  cut 

I'll  be  bound  hell  bring  her  down  to  the 
office  in  a  short  frock,"  said  Mr.  Rasper,  "  and 
carry  her  In  on  his  arm." 

In  anticipation  of  which  very  remarkable  advent 
I  will,  for  a  little  while,  leave  tir.  Rasper  and  the 

While  his  own  character  was  thu>  Buffering,  and 

bile  bis  fellow  •  clerks  were  thus   dLjCuraing  Ihe 

chances  of  their  finding  in  him  on   his  return  any 

small  remains   of  honor  and  morality,  Mr,  Bcg'i 

traveb  with  his  bride  were  drawing  near  to  an  eniL 

TliB  reader  would,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  in- 
fer this  much  had  we,  without  explanation  or  Mo- 
ment, merely  commenced  this  dosing  chapter  villi 
the  following  letter  which  Mr.  Bog  wrote  from  one 
of  his  resting-places. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Splutter,  —  t  pnrposa  hvng  ia 
town  again  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  bat  shalTBiX 
come  back  to  business  until  the  be^nning  of  the 
following  week.  Will  you  oblige  me  and  my  wife 
by  giving  ns  your  company  on  the  Friday  evening, 
and  by  iuTiting  for  me  all  my  con/rera  a  the  offle 
for  the  same  evening.  I  hate  the  ceremony  of  csid- 
ing,  and  calling,  and  sitting  in  state  to  receive  visli 
from  old  frieni£,  and  so  does  my  wife.  If  they  rHi 
all  take  it,  therefore,  in  this  infbnnal  way  that  ve 
shall  be  glad  to  see  them,  —  well,  glad  we  shall  be; 
and  if  they  won't,  we  shall  be  lorry. 

"  Friday  evening  at  seven ;  for  what  we  wll  esU 
our  '  small  and  eariy ' ;  being,  in  fact,  for  office  peo- 
ple only.  Yours  ever, 

"T.F.B.- 

This  letter,  which  came  on  Monday  morning. «] 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Splutter  in  bis  usual  prompt  un 
busiocss-like  way. 

He  simply  turned  up  one  comer  of  it,  wrote  * 
the  back  of  that  corner  in  red  ink,  "  I  shall  go,  m" 
hope  you  all  will,"  and  sent  it  out  to  Mr.  Ki'per  to 
be  handed  round. 

The  decision  come  to  unanimously,  in  spite  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  on  poor  "of  i  ^ 
that  they  would  go,  all  who  eould,  if  it  "'"^^J^ 
for  the  sake  of  having  an  early  sight  of  tba  b"*- 
and  giving  the  bridegroom  one  chance  of  reio*""'! 
himself  in  their  good  graces.  . 

When  the  evening  came,  therefore,  they  toot  « 

iple  of  cabs,  and  all  went  down  together,  — »; 
Splutter,  my  father.  Rasper,  Gibbs,  and  all  "'^r] 
ot  them,  — they  having  agreed  on  a  coii«ni*n[ 
point  of  meeting  before  they  left  the  office. 

It  was  Mr.  Bog  himself  who  received  bis  """^ 
'    bis  cosey,  welt-fumishcd  drawing-room  "P '~2 
he  was  a  man  of  some  little  means,  and  !>*• 
everything  very  comfortable  abont  him-  n. 
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"Well,  Rasper,"  he  wid,  after  the  first  hand- 
Aakings,  "your  constant  droppii^  has  »om  away 
the  Mone  at  last.  I  could  not  stand  it  anj  longer, 
fOD  see.    Is  it  to  be  peace  between  oa  now,  or 

**I  don't  qpile  knoir,'*  said  Rasper,  laughing; 
"  we  shall  eee?" 

"Ton  hftd  better  not  make  it  war,"  satd  Mr. 
S[datter,  "  for  Bo^s  holidaj  seems  to  hare  put  him 
in  rare  fighting  onler;  better  saf  peace." 

Wbereupon  Bog,  in  bis  clumsj  way,  eparred  at 
Basper  on  the  hearth-rug,  as  if  to  demonstrate  with 
what  ease  be  could  doable  him  np. 

"I  shall  think  about  it,"  said  Rsjiper;  "and, 
befim  deciding,  should  like  to  see  the  '  teterrima 
causa  belli,'  if  that  is  what  my  old  Latin  grammar 
Bied  to  call  another  fair  one." 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  Bog,  "in  good  time  sbe  comes. 
Fiieuda,  allow  me.  Uy  wife,  Mn.  Bog,  and  hei 
eonnn,  Miss  Wheeler."  And  in  came  the  two 
ladies  a>  he  spdce. 

One  was  of  middle  age,  or  appanntly  somewhat 
urer  the  middle  age,  wearing  spectacles,  with  a  ma- 
tronly look  and  a  good-tempered  face  that  was  Tery 
Caant  to  look  upon.  "  The  conwn,"  said  Mr. 
per,  "  who  come*  to  keep  house  till  the  childr-wife 
is  of  age.     Jost  M  I  tboDght.'' 

The  other  was  a  merry,  laughing  young  girl,  seem- 
in|;lT  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  though  poe^bly  she 
nugnt  be  youi^r. 

Ratper  shook  his  head  and  looked  grave  at  ught 
(f  her.  "  Exactly  as  we  pre^cted,"  Ee  said  to  his 
imghbor;  "she'squiteacbild.  Reially  this  is  a  bad 
bgnne« ;  bnt  it '»  always  so  when  men  put  off  too 
low.  Ah,  Bog.  Bog,  shell  be  a  haodsome  young 
widow,  my  old  friend,  when  yon  and  I  are  gone." 

Ha  went  over,  nevertheten,  and  made  small  talk 
to  the  young  girl  hy  the  ;»ano. 

"  Been  lo^|  in  England  ?  "  he  asked  her,  among 

only  about  a  month  before  the 

^,^^  _r.  Hasper  supposed. 

in  hitn  lor  tne  first  time 

indon  with  her  consin  about 

the  wedding.     Her  cousin  had 

very  different,  I  suppoee," 
per,  "  &oin  Jamaica  ?  " 

ibe  said,  laughing;  "I  dare  say  i 

xl  if  i  bad  ever  been  £ere.     I'm  only  firam 

<,  indeed,"  he  replied;  "I  beg  yonr  pardonj 
1  suppose  the  late  Mr.  — " 
say.  Rasper,"  called  out  Mr.  Bog  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  "I  want  you  to  come  and 
say  something  clever  to  my  wife." 

"  Yo5v  wife : '  ^-t^laimod  the  startled  Rasper,  "  I 
ttoup'"   I  was  —  " 

"f:-.i  talking  to  hor?"  iud  Mr.  Bog.  "Don't 
say,  HOW,  that  j'ou  thought  I  bad  marriwl  little  Ho- 
Bv,"  Riid  he  went  off  into  a  St  of  laoghCer  of  long 
duration.  "  Rasper,"  be  said,  on  getting  his  breath 
apa!'-,  ''yourealw  did  not  think  that,  —  O,  0,  0," 
snil  then  went  oS'  into  a  longer  laugh  than  ever,  in 
whit.h  wealljpioedhim. 

"  Then  what  on  earth,"  said  Rasper,  >rougLt  to 
bau ,  "  what  on  earth  inu  the  meaning  o<  Lhat  newa- 
vKil-ernote?" 

•■  Eh,  whit  ?    No  ?    Now  you  really  don't  mean 
to    say  you've  never  gnewed  what   Uiat  meant? 
dont  mean  Msqr  ^twhen  you  read 'tame 


day  at '  so  and  so,  you  never  canted  your  eye  up 
to  look  what  dar  that  was?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Rasper ;  "  but  what  matter  could 
that  make  ?  " 

"  All  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Bog.  "  We  were 
married  on  the  twonty-nintb  of  February;  that  is 
my  wift's  birthday,  and  you  know  it  only  comes 
once  in  fbur  years." 

"  Well,  B^,  upon  my  word  I  never  thought  of 
that ;  and  I  have  been  nursing  all  manner  of  wrath 
agunst  you." 

"Splendid!"  aaid  B<m,  "splendid!  I  did  not 
think  it  posuble  to  swinille  the  swindler  so  com- 
pletely. The  longest  life  I  hoped  for  my  joke  was 
a  life  of  aboot  five  minutes ;  and  in  the  hope  of  that 
I  got  my  friend  the  editor  to  print  me  that  one  copy 
of  the  paper  with  a  note  specially  intended  for  you." 

"  O !  tnen  Mrs.  Bog's  age  is  not  proclwmed  to 
all  the  world,"  said  Rasper. 

"  Not  exoctlj',"  said  Bog ;  "  though  for  that  matter 
she  would  not  in  the  least  have  cared  if  it  had  been." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Bog;  "I'm  long  past 
caring  who  knows  how  old  I  am." 

That  is  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Bog  married  bis  wifb 
her  tenth  birthday. 


'  sud   Mr.    Splutter,  as  they 
"  "    '      a  very  good  indeed 


Really,   Rasper,^ 
walked  homo  together 

And  Rasper  admitted  unreservedly  that  it  really 
was  very  clever  indeed,  considered  as  Bog's  first. 


SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 
Science  is  held  to  be  not  generally  eondocive  to 
Ion?  life;  but  the  eminent  man  whose  death  is  re- 
corned  this  week  was  an  example  of  length  of  days 
CMnhined  with  devotion  to  the  study  of  Nature's 
laws.      Loitl   Brougham   is   another  inataoce,  still 


exceptions.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham, 
however,  science  has  not  been  the  chief  pursuit,  or 
the  most  powerful  influence.  Law,  statesmauship, 
and  literature  have  varied  the  occupations,  and  by 
turns  stimulated  the  mental  energies,  of  the  vener- 
able ex- Chancellor,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
fed  in  many  pastures,  and  taiEed  the  air  of  many 
intellectual  regions.  But  Sir  David  Brewster  was 
tlmost  wholly  a  scientific  man,  Uterature  with  him 
being  littie  more  than  a  means  of  diffusing  tbe 
knowledge  of  physical  philosophy.  From  his  ear- 
liest years  he  gave  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
material  forces  of  tiie  universe,  and  of  the  conditions 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  those  great 
subjecta.  He  was,  indeed,  educated  for  tbe  Ctiurch 
of  Scotiand,  of  which  he  became  a  licentiRte;  bat. 
tbe  natural  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  in  another  di- 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  chose  that 
parmit  for  which  his  abilities  were  the  muet  conspic- 
uoosly  adapted.  Brewster,  like  some  of  the  other 
able  and  laborious  scientific  men  of  the  early  part 
of  the  preaent  century,  was  a  Scotchman.  He  was 
'  rn  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1781, 
d  had  consequently  entered  on  his  Mghty-seventh 
year  when  death  terminated  his  labors.  When  a 
youth,  studying  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  associating  witb,  and  oeing 
guided  by,  such  men  aa  Hobison,  the  then  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy;  Playfair,  Professor  oi  Sl.ith- 
emntics ;  and  Dugald  Stewart,  IVofussor  of  Mural 
Fhiloeopfay.    The  Ussou  of  these  oelebrstcd  think- 
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ere  mutt  have  couGrmed  in  him  tlie  origiiiAl  dbpoBi- 
lian  of  fail  mind  towards  exact  studie* ;  aod  we  find 
that  hi«  diligence  as  a  student  was  not  long  ia  meet- 
ing with  recognition.  As  ciuily  as  1600,  fchen  be 
could  not  have  beon  more  than  nineteea  jetua  of 
age,  \Cao  much,  he  received  frDiD  hie  UQiyersity  tlie 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A. ;  in  1807  be  received  tbe 
dbtioction  of  LL.  D.  froni  tbe  Uaiversity  of  Aber- 
dt-en  ;  and  Bubscqocntly  the  degree  of  A.M.  was 
conferred  on  bim  by  Cambridge,  and  that  of  D.  C.  L. 
by  Oxforil  and  Durham.  While  yet  at  Edinburgh 
University,  Brewster  ^ave  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  optics;  and  it  is  especially  in  this  branch 
or  science  that  he  made  bis  name.  Subsequeotlr  to 
quitting  the  Univeraity,  and  while  editing  the  "  Ed- 
uibui^h  Encyclopsdia,"  —  a  task  irhich  extended 
over  two-and-twenty  years,  viz.  from  180S  to  1S30, 
—  his  thoughts  were  atroiieiy  directed  lowiutk  the 
aubjiKrt  of  lenses,  partly  by  his  writing  the  article  on 
"  Burning  Instrumenta"  in  the  Cyclopmdia  in  qses- 
tion,  and  partly  by  a  auggeatiou  from  Bufibn  to  con- 
■truct  a  lens  ont  of  lonea  of  glass,  each  of  which 
might  be  built  up  out  of  several  circular  segments. 
Be  proposed  the  application  of  thi*  idea  to  an  ap- 
paratus consisting  ol  lensea  and  Errors,  by  irhich- 
tbe  light  of  the  snn  could  be  collected  into  a  baming 
fbcos,  or  condensed  into  a  parallel  beam  of  light. 
Tbe  invention  is  now  used  in  lighthouses,  and  is 
found  to  produce  a  much  more  intense  and  far- 
reaching  radiajice  than  the  ordinary  reflectors,  so 
that  tbe  danger  of  shipwreck  is  proportionately 
diminished.  It  took  a  very  long  time,  however,  to 
bring  tbe  iuvention  into  actual  use.  Brewster  pub- 
lished a  separate  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  year 
1812,  but  it  WM  not  until  1833  that  our  lighthouses 
were  fitted  np  with  the  improved  apparatus,  al- 
tbongb  Brewster's  contrivance  was  introduced  into 
France  at  an  earlier  period  by  Fresnel.  That  which 
finally  determined  the  English  aulfaorities  to  adopt 
tbe  polytonal  lens  was  a  series  of  experiments  made 
in  Scotland  from  Calton  Hill  to  Gulan  Hill,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  which  showed  that 
one  polyzonal  lens,  with  an  argand  burner  of  four 
eoncentric  circle,  gave  a  light  equal  to  nine  para- 
bolic reflectors,  each  carrying  a  Ni^le  argand  burner. 
That  France  sbould  have  anticipated  us  in  the  utilt- 
sabon  of  this  admirable  discovery,  though  tbe  credit 
of  the  idea  belonged  mainly  to  our  own  countrymMi, 
is  only  one  of  numerous  instances  of  the  stnuge  hold 
which  prescription  baa  acquired  over  most  persons 
in  Great  BribUD.  In  no  coonttr  has  science  more 
iUnsCrious  servants  than  in  this;  bnt  in  none,  or  few, 
have  scienti&c  men  greater  obstacles  to  encounter, 
in  the  shape,  not  of  persecution,  but  of  a  cerbun  dull 
cooaervatwm  of  haitit,  which  shrinks  instinctively 
IhHn  contact  with  &e«b  ideas.  Among  his  manV 
oontnbutioni  to  scientific  literature.  Sir  D 


kepLer;  and  to  these  he  might  have  added  soue 
instanciM  from  among  his  own  ooantrymen.  We  bo 
longer  put  people  to  the  rack  for  opening  new  ro- 
eions  in  tbe  immense  territory  of  knowledge ;  we  no 
longer  subject  them  to  penal  consequences,  or  even 
to  obloquy ;  but  we  not  uafrequeotty  wear  out  their 
he«rts  by  prolonged  ne^ect,  or  force  them  to  lake 
their  inventions  to  other  lands,  less  oppressed  than 
outaby  tbe  weight  of  routine  and  the  inert  stupidity 
of  prt^^ent.  Throughout  bis  life,  Brewster  was 
moro  signally  recognized  by  ftu-dgn  counlriea  than 
by  his  own.  It  was  not  until  1832  thai  he  wee 
kiii^ted,  and  he  never  got  beyond  that  petty  dis- 


tinction,  the  reward  of  succeastiil  laUow-ehandlers 
who  preeent  an  addreas  to  Boyolty.  Not,  however, 
for  such  ends  did  Brewster  work.  He  was  a  rul 
devotee  of  «^ieDae  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  discover- 
ies in  the  polarization  of  light,  in  the  analysis  cS  the 
solar  beam,  and  is  the  properties  of  crystals,  to- 
gether with  the  invention  m  connection  with  l^t- 
bousea  to  which  we  have  already  aUuded,  and  some 
others,  will  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  aa  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  investigatow  into  physiial 
laws  which  the  pr^nt  century  has  produced.  It  is 
to  bim  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  beautiful  instni- 
ment  the  kaleidoscope,  and  for  the  no  less  ingenious 
spectroscope.  The  kaleidoecc^  be  efave  to  the 
world  IB  long  ago  as  1816,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  became  popular  at  once.  Besides  presenliiw  a 
meet  interesting  illustration  of  optical  laws,  it  has 
provided  tbe  young  with  a  charmiag  and  fascinatitig 
toy,  in  which  one  migfat  sappcae  some  invislUe  iairy, 
with  a  taste  for  grsioeful  and  gorgeous  effects,  was 
at  work,  weaving  pbaatasiea  of  form  and  color  with- 
ont  end.  Tbe  germ  of  the  idea  may  be  discovered 
in  tbe  writings  of  Baptists  Porta,  Kircher,  and 
Bradley,  but  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  leave  the 
credit  of  the  invention  abnoit  wholly  with  Brewstu. 
Tboi^h  not  often,  we  believe,  audied  to  useful  pot^ 
poses,  it  is  capable  of  bdng  employed  in  the  deiign- 
ing  of  paUems  and  of  ornameotal  work ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  endless  combination  of  beautiful  (brms 
which  it  produces  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  wrist  might 
welt  throw  into  despair  the  meet  ingenious  Saiaaen 
that  ever  elaborated  geometrical  ^urca  for  the 
adornment  of  harem  or  moaqoe.  Unfortunately  lor 
Brewster,  his  patent  right  m  tlus  invention  wss 
evaded,  so  that,  although  large  sums  of  money  were 
made  by  the  sale  of  the  instruments,  but  liltk  went 
into  Ail  pocket. 

In  tbe  course  of  his  long  tifh  Sir  David  wrote  and 
publisbed  many  books  in  oonnection  with  science, 
besides  editing  one  or  two  philosophical  periodicals. 
Perhaps  his  most  popular  work,  because  written  in 
a  popular  style  for  general  readers,  was  that  entitled 

"  Lettera  on  Natural  Magic," 

nme,  which  has  found  thMI 

recently  he  entered  into  a 

time  raged  body,  and,  in  a 

well's    "Plurality   of   Woflds,'   pti 

Worlds  than  One,  tbe  Creed  of  the '. 

tbe  Hope  of  the  Christian''  (1854). 

fesBon  of  exact  science.  Sir  David 


SOT  Faraday,  he  set  hinsself  ag^nst  the  ti 

and  spirit-rapping  nonsense  irf*  thirteen  o 

yean  ago,  and  was  on  that  account  coarsely  n 
by  the  "spiritoalista."     All  this,   Imwever,  is 
forgotten,  and  he  leavv  behind  bin.  ^le  fame  o£»ter- 
ling Behievemeats,andthememoi7 of  alife  well  (pent. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Punch  prints  the  following  mol  by  a 
"The  latMt  tJ 


^. 


It  is  cited  as  an  evidence  of  increasing  civiliza- 
tion in  Shanghai,  that  they  have  teamed  how  to 
brew  good  beer  there. 

Mr.  Tei<nybok  is  paying  one  of  the  penalties  a£ 
reputation,  as  well  as  bdng  paid  very  handsomely 
for  hismoaia.  He  baa  again  been  obliged  to  request 
tlw  press  to  state  that  be  "repel*  that  it  is  no  longer 
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ponible  for  him  to  Mi5wer  the  ranunieTable  tetten, 
or  to  ackuowled^  the  HS.  vene*,  whkli  lie  is  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  ttrangert." 

Tb8  Emperor  hu  sent  Queen  Angiata  of 
PnuBia  a  pair  of  S^rrei  VHCt,  for  wfuch  tier 
Hajes^  bad  expressed  great  admiration  at  the 
Faiia  Exhibition- 

Hbb.  Cobdbk  aimoaiice*  in  the  Manchester  Ex- 
aminer that  ihe  pn^oteB  to  urAnge,  yitU  a  view  to 
publication,  a  collection  of  iir.  Cobden'i  lettera  on 
public  ^uettjone,  commeuciDE  with  those  on  national 
education.  Mn.  Cobden  aui  that  any  of  her  late 
busband'a  friendi  who  hare  letters  tuitable  for  this 
OoUection  will  oblige  her  -with  the  use  of  the  origi- 

The  Irish  have  a  rery  particular  way  of  boiling 
their  potatoes.  Tlej  never  boil  them.  A  Ivgo  pot 
is  always  on  the  fira,  —  a  steady,  ilow  fire, — and 

the  very  verge  of  boiling  point,  cold  water  'a  daabed 
in,  and  the  operation  is,  m  Irish  kitchen  phiaseol- 
<^, "  backed."  Tlio  process  is  contioually  repeated 
t^thepotatoeeare  cooked.    Youget,by  tais  mi 


rooms  are  let  singly  or  in  suites  as  nnfomished  apart- 
ments, each  tenant  having  the  liberty,  of  course,  to 
furnish  and  fit  them  np  a*  he  pleases.  The  com- 
pany provides  all  necevary  service,  and  there  is  s 
coffee-room  for  the  use  of  Oie  tenants.     There  is 


WnEM  Mdlle.  Lucca  made  her  d^ut  at 
Petenburg  as  Margnerite  in  Gonnod's  "  Faust,"  the 
enthusiasm  she  created  was  so  great  that  she  was 
called  before  the  curtain  twenty-two  times.  She 
hai  unce  sunv  in  the  "AfHcaine"  and  in  "Don 
Giovanni."  When  Ringing  Zerlina  she  was  encored 
twice  in  the  second  aria,  and  the  demands  for  a 
doable  rcpetitton  of  a  later  song  were  so  vehement 
that  the  Emperor  had  to  give  the  Bignal  for 
performance  to  proceed.  The  demands  for  encores 
continaod  to  be  so  (rei]uent  that  a  public  notice  was 
inned  by  the  maoag^ent  to  say  she  could  sing 
her  music  only  twioe. 

According  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Examiner,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  playing  at 
qiKstions  and  aniwersat  tiie  Tuileries  not  long  ago, 
said  that  his  bvorite  occapation  was  "seeking  Uie 
solution  of  insoluble  questians."  The  whole  cT  the 
answers  made  on  the  occasion  by  the  Emperor  and 
£nipren  were  irapectively  as  follows ;  ■*  What 
quahty  do  you^prefer  '/"  — " Gratitude,"  and 
"Devotion." — "What  are  your  bToritc  occupa- 
ticuu?"  —  "  Seeking  the  solution  of  insoluble  qucs- 
tioos,''  and  "  Doing  good."  — "  What  shoold  yon 
like  to  be  ?  "  —  "  My  grandson,"  and  "  What  I  am." 
—  "What  historical  peison^e  do  you  most  hate  'l" 
.  — "The  Constable  ae  Bourbon,"  and  "Lopez. "  — 
lU*  What  faults  do  you  most  easily  ps'^o"  ?  "  — 
cV^  Those  by  which   I  proGt,"   and  "  Those   which 


incia  to  the  Pall  UaU  Gazette,  a  social  ax- 
bneat  of  mne  ustetest  is  now  being  ttieii  in  Lmi- 
There  are  many  people  in  good  circumstances, 
iielors,  single  ladies,  or  mamed  couplea  without 
ily,  who  are  afraid  to  face  the  trouble  and  ex- 
of  becoming  householders,  especially  as  smalt 
9  of  tbe  stxe  that  would  suit  them  are  rarely  to 
ibtuned  in  ft  good  HtuMion,  even  at  a  high  nnt ; 
who,  on  tbe  other  hand,  find  aa  irksome  sscri- 
of  indepondence  in  ordinary  lodgings.     Aa  at- 
pt  is  DOW  being  made — with  what  success  ra- 
ins to  be  seen  —  to  provide  accoaunodation  for 
I  class  somewhat  aStee  the  French  fashion.     A 
^  pile  of  buildings  called  "  Belgrave  Mansions " 
been  built  on  Lead  Westminster's  estate.    Tbe 


obligation,  implied  or  undeietood,  that  the  tenants 
should  take  their  meals  in  the  house ;  they  are  free 
to  live  just  as  they  like,  and  can  procure  tlieir  <mae, 
tea,conee,  and  everything  else  wherever  they  choose, 
—  in  short,  it  is  proposeU  that  they  shall  enjoy  as 
much  privacy  ana  ind^ndence  as  if  they  were  in 
a  house  ol  th«r  own.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  such  e*tabliahmeDt«  ar«  con- 
ducted, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
want  to  be  supplied,  and  that  the  club  syetem  is  ca- 
pable (^  nseful  development  in  this  direction. 

TnE  London  Star  says :  "  That  eccentric  individ- 
ual Mr.  George  Francis  Train  has  been  the  hero  of 
another  ridiculous  presentation.  Five  little  giris, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  waited  on  him  with  an  artificial  bouqnet  for 
his  daughter,  and  a  high-flown  address  for  himself. 
This  address  professed  to  embody  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  youug  ladies  themselves,  and  was  there- 
fore a  good  joke.  Mr.  Train  told  the  youthlul  dep- 
utation that  his  daughter  was  being  edncaled  at  tM 
CoDvent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  New  York.  But 
bis  account  of  a  bufiato  bunt,  in  which  his  little  giri 
rode  upon  a  pony  while  be  valoronaly  slew  nine  buf- 
faloes, IS  one  of  those  stories  wluch  a  man  had  al- 
ways better  tell  three  thousand  miles  from  his  own 
country." 

A  PRETTT  eintome  of  feminine  ficklenen  appear> 
month  by  month  in  a  certain  domestic  magsliine  pat- 
ronized by  the  women  of  England.  The  editress 
has  opened  her  columns  as  a  medium  for  the  barter 
of  all  sorts  c^  articles  between  her  fair  friends.  In 
one  number  of  the  journal  there  are  thirty-two  of- 
fers of  exchanges,  and  very  droU  and  suggeBtave 
are  some  of  them.  Of  course,  dress  and  adornment 
are  at  tiie  bottom  of  a  good  many :  for  iostODce, 
Dora  oSen  "  a  large  handsome  Astrakan  cloak 
(real)  for  a  small  seal-skin  jacket  (real)  " )  and  M. 
B.  "  three  sets  of  CInny  lace  coUant  ana  eoSs  for  a 
Cluny  bertbe."  One  dear  creature  has  to  go  into 
mourning,  and  wanta  fourteen  yards  of  black  silk, 
with  a  long  ItK  of  jet  ornaments,  for  which  she  will 
give  sixteen  yards  of  blue  eilk,  an  opera-jacket,  « 
new  fan  and  some  other  articles-  Mabel's  tastes  are 
he  siehs  for  "  a  tin)  black  and  tan  terrier, 
and  will  give  ber  sable  moff  for  one  weighing  no 
than  two  pounds."  Adiiana  goes  in  for  com- 
n  lieu  (^  appearance,  and  tenders  g<dd  and 
coral  ear-rings  for  a  seal-skin  mufi*  and  cuffs.  Tfas 
literary  domes  and  damsels  veer  capriciously  in 
their  tastes.  Mi»  A.  B.  shows  her  present  approci- 
of  the  poet  Laureate  by  offering  "  a  complete 
set  of  his  poems  for  the  four  volumes  of  Thack- 
eray's Miscellanies. "  Nora  Dama  wishes  to  chansa 
Miss  Prwter  for  Jean  Ineelow.  Mary  3.  laudaUy 
desires  "  a  good  book  on  ladies' gardening";  butshe 
unblushingly  exposes  her  disloyalty  by  (Bering  "  all 
the  royal  family  photographs  for  one."  Mr.  Punch 
would  hardly  feel  flattered  if  he  knew  that  two  of 
his  mighty  tomes  are  proffered  for  Mildred's  W«d- 
ding.  The  editress  of  tbe  msxaiine  has,  herself, 
however,  to  eat  the  leek  by  publishing  an  offer  of  a 
whole  year  of  her  twecious  journal  for  Mrs.  Boston's 
Book  of  Househ^  tianagement.  Sewing-machines 
are  in  great  demand ;  postage-stamps  are  at  a  dis- 
count ;  music  is  very  brisL 
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A  FASHIONABLE  LOVE  AFFAIR. 
And  m  we  love  our  cousin  Janiea  ? 
Trmt  the  M  woman  for  a  seer  I 
Wlhy,  how  the  little  lily  flames, 

lie  blae  eyet  open,  and  each  eai 

Ilath  turned  into  a  Toaebud,  dear  I 
Ah  I  blesa  thee,  Blanche,  though  I  am  old, 

I  guessed  thy  secret  from  the  flret,  — 
Though  1  am  ugly,  patched,  and  cold, 

I  've  seen  the  world,  its  beat  and  wont ; 
And  ah  !  the  world  is  cruel,  bad,  and  rooeh ; 

Not  that  it  calls  me  names,  —  it  ii  not  Uiat ! 
Life  after  twenty-five  is  sad  enough, 

At  disty-five,  bow  dull  aad  stale  and  flat ! 
Ah,  child  1  though  year  on  year  in  shame  and  wqc 
These  fuet  nave  wandered  on  through  weary 

ways, 

I  never  loved  bat  once  in  all  mv  days,  — 
Not  wisely,  ah  !  not  wisely,  —  butlkno 


Blanche,  little  BLincbe !  bow  shall  I  phrase  to  thee 

Tbe  trutli  —  tlie  shauie  —  of  him  I  cherished  so  1 
A  wild  gallant,  such  as  thete  seed  to  be 

Wlien  I  was  young,  —  't  is  fifty  years  ago. 
A  ne'er-do-well,  degraded,  worn,  and  wild, 

A  knight,  yet  fallen  from  bis  knightly  state, 
Brought  down  by  wine  and  wicked  women,  child; 

But  these  were  things  I  only  knew  too  late ; 
And  we,  we  Oabomea,  were  a  race  of  fire,  — 

No  lily  ladies  "ighinu  over  fashions, — 
The  blood  <^  soldiers  filled  me,  and  my  lire 

Gave  mo  quick  bumon  and  eternal  passions ! 
And  wben  I  loved  tlmt  man  of  evil  fame  — 

Ere  J  knew  all,  love  grow  without  control  — 
Child,  I  was  bis  forever  -~  pride  nor  nhame 
Could  come  between  onr  sjnrits  —  he  became 

A  fearful  part  of  my  immortal  souL 

They  pnt  stone  walls  between  us,  —  it  was  J  nst  1 

But  money  opens  doon,  —  we  met  alone, — 
And  I  bc«ought  him,  on  my  knees,  to  thrust 

Wa  evil  fiend  behind  him,  and  atone  I 
Atone !  aloae !  O  the  wild  vows  be  awore  1 

I  i^ned  and  believed ;  yet  he  sinned  on,  — 
Then,  on  tbe  threshold  of  my  father's  door. 
One  moonless  night,  I  cried,  "  I  love  no  more  t 

Thy  sbame  has  come  between  us, — get  thee  gone ! ' 
And  Bed  int4>  the  sleeping  boose,  ana  crept 

Up  Uie  dark  sturs,  and  felt  along  the  gloom, 
And  Ibund  my  mother  waiting  in  my  room. 
And  fell  on  that  hard  woman's  beart,  and  wept ; 
And  ere  I  knew  the  terror,  little  one, 

Ere  I  awoke  from  that  dark,  vagnc  distrev. 
The  world  had  grown  all  dark,  the  wrong  was  done, 

And  I  WAS  withering  in  a  bridal  dress. 


le  my  follj',  - 
e  they  give 


B  where  —  at  rout  o 


-  and  in  a  lodging  lay 

Lnilerxtand, 


I  sat  by  his  bedside,  and  fceld  his  band  ! 


And  those  wild  eyes  that  rolled  in  fevered  pain  I 
O  God.  forgive  me  1  fbr  I  prayed  and  cried  : 


"  My  place 


is  here  —  here,  here,  —  by  this  bed- 


These  eyes  that  see  not,  lips  that  cannot  kis,  — 
And  this  is  all  I  crave '.  * 

But  he  —  that  man  I  name  not  —  raving  lay, 

Knowing  mo  not,  but  dreaming  of  his  crimes,  — 
And  —  ah,   the   horror!  —  shrieking    loud    at 

In  bla^hemiea  to  make  the  hair  turn  gi^y,  — 
Words,  Blanche,  to  wither  up  the  beart  and  chill 
The  weary  love  that  listens  on  the  ground ; 
But  mine  was  love  more  piteous,  more  profound. 
And  'mid  the  red-hot  shame  I  loved  him  still,  — 

Loved  on  with  awfuller,  inteuser  fire, 
Loved  on  with  Horror  for  my  only  friend, 
Loved  blindly  on  as  mighty  men  aspire  I 
And,  Blanche,  there  came  reward  before  the  end. 

It  was  a  sombre  mnset;  at  his  side 

I  kept  my  vitril,  broiithiii£  soft  and  deep. 

Watching  his  slumber,  while  the  eventide 
Scattered  its  dusky  silver  on  his  sleep. 

And,  Blanche,  just  then  he  woke,  and  looked  at 

A  wild,  long  look,  bitter,  without  a  braath  I 
And  knew  mc,  knew  me,  sinkii^  wearily 

As  if  to  close  his  eyes  in  angry  death ; 
Then  looked  again,  and  mooned  upon  bis  bed, 

And  that  soft  ulver  softened  o'er  bis  fkce ; 
And  when,  snow-pale,  1  bent  above  his  headi 

Tbe  lines  of  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  disgriwe 
Faded  awav,  and  left  his  feature*  wan 

As  placid  as  a  little  one '»  at  ^yer : 
The  great,  pure  soul  that  hides  in  every  dud 

Game  up  into  his  eyes  and  trembled  tliere ; 
And  while  as  gently  as  a  mother  mi^l, 
1  answered  that  sweet  light. 
And  moved  his  head  upon  my  ami,  he  amiled 
And  kissod  me.  like  a  child  ; 
And  fainter,  iainter,  grew  his  human  heart. 

And  colder,  colder,  grew  the  IJred  bad  clay. 
While  bis  diviner  part 

Sweetened  and  slipt  away. 

And  thou  art  pale, — so  pale. 

Kiss  me,  and  pardon  the  old  woman's  tak. 

There  was  a  separation,  as  you  've  heard,  — 

My  lord  hushed  up  the  truth  he  never  knew : 
We  parted  miietly,  without  a  word,  — 

And  here  I  am  alive  at  Mxty-two. 
What  the  world   said,  who  knows  ?   this  beart  of 

Broke  not,  but  grew  a  littJe  harder,  colder,  — 
I  lived,  played  cards,  made  gossip  over  wine ; 
I  did  not  grieve,  —  the  loss  was  too  divine, — 

I  grieve  BtiU  less,  my  dear,  now  I  am  older. 
For  now  I  sec  tbe  past  with  clearer  eyes. 

Though  people  think  me  bad,  and  think  aright : 
The  world  is  much  amiss,  but  love  is  wise, 
And  what  is  pnre  one  moment,  I  mnnise. 

Is  pore  fbrever,  in  tlie  world's  despite. 

RoBKRT  BccnAHAX. 
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FOUL    PLAY.' 

Bv  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXV  {Conlinutd). 

NsxT  momiiig,  at  daybreak,  Hazel  met  ttr  ^ 
uauing  from  her  but,  and  pointiog  to  bis  net  told  her 
he  was  going  to  Ibrage;  and  would  she  bo  good 
enough  u  make  the  fire  and  hftve  boiluig  water 
read;' :  he  was  vorry  to  trouble  her ;  but  poor  Wek'k 
tra*  wone  this  morning.  Misi  BollcstOD  cut  short 
bis  excuses.  "  Praj  do  not  take  me  for  a  cbilJ  ;  of 
COBTM  I  will  light  the  fire,  and  boil  the  water.  Only 
I  have  no  lucifer  matches." 

*'  Here  are  two,"  «ud  he.  "  I  carry  the  box, 
wnppeil  in  <Hl4kiD :  for  if  anything  happen  to  ibem, 
Heaven  help  qb." 

Ho  CHWMttI  the  prostrate  palm-tree,  and  dived  into 
the  wood.    It  was  a  large  beautiful  wood,  and  ex- 

3t  at  the  wettem  wdge,  the  trees  were  all  of  the 
ii-b«e  genus,  hut  contained  Krcral  species,  in- 
cluding the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  turf  ran  under 
these  iieci  for  about  forty  yards  and  then  died 
cnduatly  away  nnder  the  same  thick  shade  which 
oeMro^ed  all  other  vegetation  in  thiii  wood,  and 
made  it  m  easv  to  see  and  b'aveL 

He  gadieicd  a  few  cocoa-nuts  that  had  burst  out 
of  their  ripe  podi  and  fallen  to  the  ground ;  and  ran 
on  till  he  reached  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
hounded  the  palm  forest.  Here  his  progress  was  no 
longer  easy ;  but  he  found  trees  covered  with  a  small 
Jnut  rcscinbliDfi  quinces  in  every  j)artJcular,  of  look, 
taste,  and  smell,  and  that  made  him  persevere,  since 
it  was  most  important  to  luarn  thu  useful  products 
of  the  island.  Presently  be  bunt  through  some 
bntshwood  into  a  swampy  bottom  surrounded  by 
low  trees,  and  instantljr  a  dozen  large  birds  of  the 
Osprey  kina  rose  flapping  into  the  air  like  windmQIs 
rising.  Ho  was  quito  startled  by  the  whirring  and 
flapping,  and  not  a  liUle  auuued  nt  the  appeamnce 
of  the  plaee.  Here  was  a  very  cliarnel-nouse  ;  so 
thick  iiy  the  shells,  skeletons,  aud  loose  bones  of 
fish.  Here  too  he  found  three  terrapin  killed  but 
not  eaten :  and  also  some  fisli,  more  or  tesi  pecked. 
"  Aba !  my  worthy  cxecutiooets,  loucb  obliged," 
said  be ;  "  you  hare  saved  ma  that  job " :  and 
into  Che  bag  went  the  terrapin,  and  two  plump 
fish,  bat  lUgntly  mutilated.     Before  he  had  gone 


many  yards,  back  come  the  sailing  wings,  and  the 
birds  settled  acaiii  before  his  eyoi.  The  rest  of  tho 
low  wood  wasliut  thin,  and  lie  soon  emerjj^d  upon 
the  open  country  :  but  it  was  most  unpromising  ;  and 
fitter  for  gcesc  than  men  ;  a  vast  sedgy  swamp  with 
water  in  the  middle,  thin  fring|es  of  great  fum-trees, 
and  here  and  there  a  disconsolate  tree  like  B  weep- 
ing-willow, and  at  the  end  of  this  lake  and  swamp, 
which  altogether  formed  a  triangle,  was  a  barren 
hill  without  a  blade  of  v^^tation  on  it,  and  a  sort 
of  jagged  summit,  volcanic  !  Hazel  did  not  at  all 
like  the  look  of. 

Somewhat  dismayed  at  finding  so  luve  a  slice  of 
the  island  worthless,  he  returned  through  the  wood, 
guiding  himself  due  we:^C  by  his  pocket-compass,  and 
so  got  down  to  the  shore,  wbere  he  found  scallops 
and  cray-lish  in  incredible  abundance.  Literally, 
he  had  only  to  go  into  the  water  and  gather  tbciii. 
But  "  enough  "  is  as  ^ood  as  "  a  feast.  He  ran  to 
the  pots  with  his  miscellaneous  bag,  and  was  not 
received  according  to  his  deserts.  Miss  Rollcston 
told  him,  a  little  severely,  the  water  had  been  boil- 
ing a  long  time.  Then  he  produced  tus  provender, 
by  way  of  excuse. 

"  Tortoises  again  I "  sud  she,  and  shuddered  vis- 
ibly. 

But  the  quinces  and  cocoa-nuts  were  gracionJy 
received.     Welch,  howeyer,  cried  out  for  cabbage. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  Hazel.     "  For  every 
such  cabbage,  a  king  must  die." 
Goodness  me  ! " 
A  monarch  of  the  grove." 

O,  a  King  Log.  Why,  then  down  with  them 
all,  of  course ;  sooner  than  dear  Mr.  Welch  shall  go 
without  bis  cabbage." 

He  cast  a  look  of  admiration  on  her,  which  she 
avoided,  and  very  soon  his  axe  was  heard  ringing 
in  the  wood  hard  by.  Ilien  came  a  loud  crash. 
Then  another.  Hazel  came  running  with  the  cab- 
bage, and  a  cocoafpod.  "  There,"  said  he,  "and 
there  are  a  hundred  more  about  Whilst  you  cook 
that  for  Welch,  I  will  store  them."  Accordingly  he 
returned  to  the  wood  with  his  net,  and  soon  came 
back  with  five  pods  in  it,  each  as  big  as  a  largo 
pumpkin. 
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He  cbacked  these  one  at  a  time  aCNta  the  i 
Bad  then  went  fbr  marc.    It  U>ok  him  all  the  alter- 
noott  to  get  all  the  pods  scrow  the  rivo-.    He 
obliged  to  (it  domi  ^nd  rest. 

But  a  su^eslion  of  Helen'i  soon  set  bim  to  irork 

"  You  weie  kind  enough  to  ivf  yon  irould  ib 
I    these  for  mu.     Could  you  not  store  them  so  as 
wall  out  those  terrible  bensts  with  them." 

>'  What  terrible  beasts  ?  " 

"  That  roar  so  all  night,  and  don't  eat  ns,  only  be- 
.  cause  thej  have  not  found  out  ire  are  here  ^I.  But 
they  will" 

"  I  deny  their  existence,"  said  Hazel.  "  Bat  I II 
wall  them  out  all  the  same,"  said  be. 

"  Pray  do,"  aaid  Helen.     "  Wall  them  out 
and  disprove  them  afterwards ;  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  believe   they   don't   exist,  wbeo   they   are  — " 
walled  out  —  much." 

Hazel  went  to  work,  and  wiUi  ficr  asustonce  laid 
cocoa-pods  two  wide  and  three  deep,  outside  the 
northern  and  weatem  side  of  her  leafy  bower,  and 
he  promised  to  complete  the  w^  by  the  same 

They  all  then  supped  together,  and,  to  oblige  him, 
she  ate  a  little  of  the  terrapin,  and  when  they  parted 
for  the  n^ht,  she  thanked  him,  and  said,  with  a  deei 
bluah, "  You  have  been  a  good  fnend  to  me  —  of  lat«. 

He  cobred  high,  and  his  eves  sparkled  with  da- 
light ;  and  she  noticed,  and  aunott  wished  she  had 
kept  her  gratitode  to  herself. 

That  mgbt,  what  with  her  bell-rope  and  her  little 
bit  of  a  wall,  she  was  somewhat  less  timorous, 
went  to  sleep  early. 

But  even  in  sleep  she  whs  watchful,  and  she  was 
awakened  by  a  slight  eound  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  boat 

She  lay  watching,  but  did  not  stir. 

Presently  she  heard  a  footstep. 

With  a  stided  cry  she  bounded  up,  and  ber  linit 
impulse  was  to  rush  out  of  the  tent.  But  she  con- 
quered this,  and  gliding  to  the  south  side  of  her 
bower,  she  peered  throush  the  palm-leaves,  and  the 
first  thing  she  saw,  was  Ue  figure  of  a  man  standing 
lietween  her  and  the  boat. 

She  drew  her  breath  bard.  The  outline  of  the 
man  was  somewhat  indistincL  But  it  was  not  a 
savage:  the  man  was  clothed;  and  bis  stature  be- 
trayed him. 

He  stood  still  for  some  time.  "  He  is  listening  to 
see  if  I  am  awake,"  said  Helen,  to  herself. 

The  figure  moved  towards  her  bower. 

Then  all  in  a  moment  she  became  another  wo- 
man. She  did  not  rely  on  her  bell^xipe ;  she  felt  it 
was  fast  to  nothing  that  could  help  her.  She  looked 
round  for  no  weapon;  she  trusted  to  herself.  She 
drew  henelf  hastdy  np,  and  folded  her  arms ;  her 
boaom  panted,  but  ber  cheek  never  paled.  Her 
modesty  was  alarmed;  her  blood  was  up,  and  life 
or  death  were  nothing  to  her. 

The  footsteps  came  nearer ;  they  slopped  at  her 
door ;  they  went  north ;  they  came  back  south. 
They  kept  her  in  this  higli-wrought  attitude  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  they  retired  softly;  and  when 
they  were  gone,  she  gave  way,  and  fiJl  on  her  knees, 
and  began  to  cry  hysterically.  Then  she  got  calmer, 
and  then  she  wondered  and  puzzled  herself;  but 
she  slept  no  more  that  night. 

In  the  momins  she  found  that  the  fire  wns  lighted 
on  a  sort  of  shelf  close  to  the  boat.  Mr.  Hanel  had 
cut  the  shelf  and  lighted  the  fire  there  fur  Welch's 
«ake,  who  bad  complained  of  cold  in  the  night. 


Whilst  Hazel  was  gone  for  the  cray-fish,  Welch 
asked  Helen  to  go  Ibr  ber  prafei^Mok.  Bheinsngkt 
it  Erectly,  and  turned  tb«  leaves  to  find  the  piaf  en 
for  tbe  sick.  But  she  wai  soon  undeceived  as  to  hii 
intention.  ■ 

"  Sam  had  itwrot«  down  how  the  IVoseri»ne  wm 
foundered,  and  I  should  Hke  to  lie  alon^de  my 
mesaaate  oo  that  there  paper,  as  well  as  in  t'other 
place  "  (meaning  tbe  grave).  "  Begin  a*  Sam  did, 
that  this  is  my  last  wora." 

'*0,  I  hope  DOL    O,  Mr.  Welcb,  pray  do  not 

"  Well,  well  then,  never  mind  that ;  but  just  nut 
down  as  I  beard  Sam;  and  his  dying  wnrdi,  oat 
tbe  parson  look  down,  were  tbe  tmtb." 

"I  have  written  that." 

"  And  that  the  two  boles  was  on  her  port^siifc, 
and  seven  foot  from  ber  stara-port ;  and  /say  Ibeai 
very  augers  that  is  in  oar  cutter  made  them  hrdei 
Set  down  Uiat." 

"It  is  down." 

"  Then  1 11  put  my  mark  under  it ;  and  yoa  an 
my  witne«." 

Helen,  anxiooa  to  please  bim  in  everything, 
showed  bim  where  to  put  his  mark.  He  did  m; 
and  she  signed  ber  name  as  his  witness. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Welch,"  said  she,  "  do  not  yoa 
iret  about  tbe  loss  of  the  ship;  you  should  raunr 
thbk  how  good  Providence  has  been  to  us  in  sai-riig 
us  three  out  of  so  many  that  wiled  in  that  poor  ship. 
Thtt  Wylle  was  a  wicked  man  ;  but  he  is  drowned, 
or  starved,  no  doubt,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him. 
You  are  alive,  and  nc  are  all  three  to  see  Old  Eng- 
land again.  But  to  live,  you  must  eat ;  and  so  no* 
do  pray  make  a  good  breakfast  to-day.  Tell  me 
what  you  can  fancy.     A  cabbage  ?  " 

"  What,  you  own  it  is  a  cabbage  t " 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Ilclen,  coaxing.  "Yoo 
must  excuse  Mr.  Hazel ;  these  learned  men  are  so 
crotchety  in  some  things,  and  go  by  books ;  but  joa 
and  I  go  by  our  senses,  and  to  us  a  cabbage  is  a 
cabbage,  grow  where  it  will.    Will  you  have  ooe?" 

"  No,  miss,  not  this  morning.  What  I  wants  ttus 
morning  very  bail,  indeed,  it  Is,  —  I  wants  a  drink 
made  of  the  sweet-smelling  leaves,  like  as  }'du 
strewed  over  my  messmate,  —  the  Lord  in  heaven 
bless  you  for  it." 

"  O,  Mr.  Welch,  that  is  a  cnrloiis  farcy ;  but  jiw 
shall  not  ask  me  twice  for  anything;  the  jungle  is 
full  of  them,  .ind  III  fetch  you  some  in  Gve  mioulM- 
So  you  must  boil  the  water." 


were   inftising,  Hazel  came  up,  and   on  being  in- 
formed of  Welch's  fancy,  made  no  opposition;  buli 
1  the  contrary,  eaid  that  such  menliad  eometimts 
:rv  happy  inspirations.     He   tasted   it,   however, 
iJ  said  the  smell  was  the  best  part  of  it  in  hit 
opinion.    He  tben  put  it  aside  to  cool  for  tbe  fick 

They  ate  their  usoal  breakfast,  and  then  Welch 
sipped  his  sjiice  tea.  as  he  called  iL  SToming  sno 
atlcmoon  be  drank  copious  drau^is  of  it,  aad 
Bet-me<l  to  get  suddenly  better,  and  told  them  not 
1  banc  about  him  any  longer;  but  go  to  tbeir 
rork;  he  was  all  right  now. 

To  humor  him  they  went  off  in  different  dir«- 
ions ;  Hazel  with  his  axe  to  level  cocoa-nut  trees: 
and  Helen  to  iiearch  (or  fruits  in  the  jungle. 

She  came  back  in  about  an  h(wf,  very  proud  of 
some  pods  she  had  found  with  nutmegs  inside  them. 
She  ran  to  Wekh.    He  was  not  in  the  boat.    She 
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concltuled  be  ww  in  tier  bower.    But  he  was  not 
tberc ;  and  she  called  to  Mr.  Hazel.     He  cami 
tlie  side  of  the  river  ladeo  with  coco^nuta. 

"  U  he  with  you  f  "  aaid  Helen. 

"Who?  Welch?  no." 

"  Well,  then,  he  is  not  here.  0  dear!  aometliiiig 
ia  the  moUer." 

Hazel  came  acnm  directl}-.  And  they  both  be- 
gan to  run  anxiously  to  every  part  whence  they 
could  coiumaad  a  view  to  aoy  distadcc. 

They  i^ould  not  see  bim  anywhere,  and  net,  with 
blank  facLi,  at  the  bower- 
Then  HeltQ  made  a  discovery. 

This  very  day,  while  hanging  about  tho 
Hiuel  hiul  toru  up  Irom  the  e^e  of  the  ri 
old  trunk,  whose  roots  had  been  looaeucd  by  the 
water  washing  away  the  earth  that  held  them,  and 
this  stamp  he  had  aet  up  in  her  bower  fur  a  table, 
after  tawing  the  roots  down  int«  1»b.  Well,  on  the 
smooth  part  of  tbii  table,  lay  a  little  pile  of  money, 
a  nog  with  a  laige  pearl  in  it,  and  two  gold  ear- 
1)00,  Helen  had  often  noticed  in  Welch's  o&m. 

She  pointed  at  thede  and  turned  pale.  Then  sud- 
denly waving  her  hand  to  Hazel  to  fullow  her,  she 
darted  out  of  the  bower,  and,  in  a  moment,  »he  was 
«t  the  boaL 

There  she  found,  beside  his  waistcoat,  his  knife, 
and  a  little  pile  of  money,  placed  carcfidly  on  the 
thwart;  and,  uudemcath  it,  his  jauket  rolled  up, 
and  his  shoes  and  sailor's  cap,  all  put  neatly  and  in 

Uazal  found  her  looking  at  them.  He  began  to 
have  vague  misgiTiogs.  "  What  docs  this  mean  ?  " 
he  s«d,  faintly. 

**  >  What  dues  it  mean ! ' ''  cried  Helen,  in  agony. 
"  DoD*t  yon  see  ?  A  Legacy !  The  poor  thing  has 
dividod  hia  little  alL  0,  my  heart  1  What  has 
become  of  him?  Then,  with  one  of  those  inspira- 
tiona  her  sex  have,  she  cried, "  Ah  I  Cooper'^  grave  I' 

Hazel,  though  not  so  quick  as  she  was.  caught  her 
meaning  at  a  word,  and  dew  down  the  slope  to  the 
sea-shore.  The  tide  was  out:  a  long  irregular  track 
of  fbotsleps  indented  the  sand.  He  slopped  a  mo- 
ment ana  looked  at  them.  They  pointed  towards 
Ibat  cleft  where  the  grave  was.  He  followed  them 
all  acroes  the  sand.  They  entered  th^^lelt,  and 
did  not  return.  Full  of  heavy  Ibreboding^  rushed 
into  the  cleft. 

Yes  i  his  arms  hanging  on  each  side  of  the  grave, 
uul  bis  cheek  laid  gently  on  it,  there  lay  Tom 
Welch,  with  a  loving  iioile  oa  his  dead  face.  Only 
a  nao ;  yet  faithful  as  a  dog. 

Hazel  went  back  slowly,  and  cmng.  Of  all  men 
living,  he  could  beat  s^prcciate  Fidelity,  and  mourn 

But,  as  be  drew  near  Helen,  he  dried  his  eyes ; 
tor  it  was  h'ls  duty  to  comfort  her. 

She  had  at  first  endeavored  to  JbQow  him;  but 
After  a  few  steps  her  kooea  unote  tc«ether,  and  she 
■aa  fain  to  sit  down  on  the  grassy  uope  that  over- 
looked the  sea. 

Tike  son  was  setting  huge  and  red  over  that  vast 
and  peaceful  sea. 

She  put  her  bonds  to  her  bead,  and,  tick  at  heart, 
looked  heavily  at  that  glori 
Hazel  came  up  to  her.    "' 
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He  sat  gently  down  b^  her  side,  and  looked  ai 
that  setting  sun  and  illimitable  ocean  and  his  heart 
felt  deadly  sad.  "  He  it  gone,  —  and  we  are  alone 
—  on  this  island.** 

The  man  said  this  in  one  sense  only :  but  tlie  wo- 
man heard  it  in  more  than  one. 

Alone ! 

She  glanced  timidly  round  at  him,  and,  witlioBi 
rising,  edged  a.  little  away  from  blm,  and  wept  ii 
silence. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
After  a  long  silence,  Hazel  asked  her  in  a  low 
voice  if  she  could  be  there  in  half  an  hour.  She 
ssid  yes,  in  the  same  tone,  but  without  turning  hei 
head.  On  re^icbing  the  graves,  she  found,  thai 
Hazel  had  spared  her  a  sad  sicht ;  nothing  remained 
but  to  perform  the  eervice.  Whea  it  was  over  she 
went  slowly  away  in  deep  iJistrcss  on  more  accouDtc 
than  one.  In  due  course  Hazel  came  to  her  bower, 
but  she  was  not  there.  Then  he  lighted  the  fire, 
and  prepared  everything  for  supper ;  and  he  was  so 
busy,  and  her  foot  so  light,  he  did  not  hear  hei 
come.  But,  bv  and  bf ,  lilting  liis  head,  he  saw  hei 
looking  wistfully  at  hiui,  as  if  she  would  read  hit 
soul  in  bis  minutest  actions.  He  started  and  bright- 
ened all  over  with  pleasure  at  tbo  sudden  sight  ol 
her,   and    said    eagerly,   "  Your    supper   is   quite 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  she,  sadly  and  coldly  (she 
had  noted  that  expression  of  joy),  "  I  have  no  appe- 
tite ;  do  not  wait  tor  mt."  Ana  soon  after  stnuled 
away  again. 

Hazel  was  dumbfoundercd.  There  was  n«  nut- 
taking  ber  manner ;  it  was  chilly  and  reserved  all 
of  a  sudden.  It  wounded  him;  but  be  behaved 
like  a  man  ;  what  I  1  keep  her  out  of  her  own 
hon^e,  do  I  ?  said  he  to  himself.  He  started  up, 
took  a  fish  out  of  the  pot,  wrapped  it  in  a  leaf,  and 
stalked  oET  to  his  boat-  Then  he  ate  a  little  of  the 
fish,  threw  the  rest  away,  and  went  down  upon 
the  sands,  and  paced  them  in  a  tad  and  bitter 

But  the  night  calmed  him,  and  some  honrt  of 
'anquil  thought  brought  him  fortitude,  patience, 
aad  a  clearer  understanding.  He  went  to  hit  boat, 
elevated  by  generous  and  delicate  resolution*. 
Now  worthy  resolves  are  tranquillizing,  and  hie 
slept  profoundly. 

Not  so  she,  whose  sudden  but  very  natural  change 
of  demeanor  had  hurt  him.  When  she  returned 
and  found  he  was  gone  for  the  night,  she  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  having  olTcnded  him. 

>r  this  and  other  reasons  she  passed  the  night  in 
sore  perplexity,  and  did  not  sleep  till  mwning ;  and 
so  she  overslept  her  usual  time.  However,  when 
she  was  up,  she  determined  to  find  her  own  break- 
fast; she  felt  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  deseodent, 

'  on  a  person  of  uncertain  humor ;  tucn  ftir  the 
ent  she  choaa  to  pretend  to  henelf  waa  Hatel. 
Aecordinglv  she  went  down  to  the  sea  to  look  for 
crayfish.  She  found  abundance.  Thera  they  lay 
in  the  water ;  you  bad  but  to  stoop  and  pick  them 
up. 

But  alas!  they  were  black,  lively,  viperish;  ahe 
went  with  no  great  reliali  lor  the  tatk  to  take  one 
tip ;  it  wriggled  nialicioutly :  she  dro[^>cd  it,  and  at 
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and,  h^Ting  put  on  ber  ilwes  again,  wai  abont  to 
walk  np  throudi  •ome  rank  gnua  to  the  big  wood, 
when  ihe  hew^  a  voice  behind  her,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Hazel.  She  bit  her  lip  (it  wai  broad  dayhght  now), 
and  prepared  qnlstl^  to  discourage  this  ciceuive 
aamdnity.  He  came  up  to  her  pantine  a  little,  and 
taking  off  hia  hat,  said,  with  marked  respect,  "  I 
beg  yonr  pardon,  Mi»  Bolleston,  bnt  I  know  yot 
hate  reptjles;  now  there  are  a  few  snakes  in  thai 
long  grais ;  not  poBonous  ones." 

"  Snakes ! "  cried  Helen ;  "  let  me  get  home 
there,  —  I  'U  go  without  mr  bi«akfi>st." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  aaii  Haxel,  ruefully ;  "  whv,  1 
have  been  rather  forttmate  this  morning,  and  it  'a 
all  ready." 

"  ITiat  is  a  different  thing,"  said  Helen,  gracious- 
ly; "  you  most  not  have  your  trouble  for  nothing,  I 

Directly  after  breakAst,  Hazel  took  his 
some  rope  from  the  boat,  and  went  off  in  a  great 
hurry  to  the  jnngte-     In  half  an  hour  or  so  he  re- 


There,"  said  he,  *'  there  's'a  vegetable  porcupine 
for  ^ou.  Iliis  ia  your  best  defence  against  that 
roaring  Bugbear." 

'.'  That  Utde  tree  1 '  said  Helen ;  "  the  tiger  would 
soon  jmnp  over  that" 

"  Ay,  bnt  not  over  this  and  tiz^  more ;  a  wall  of 
stiletliia.    Don't  touch  it,  nlease." 

He  worked  very  hard  all  day,  and  brought  twelve 
of  then  prickly  trees  to  the  bower  by  sunset  He 
was  very  diasatiBfied  with  hia  day's  work  ;  aeemed 
quite  mortified. 

"  lliiB  comei  of  Ix^nning  at  the  wrong  end,"  be 
said  ;  "I  went  to  wow  like  a  fboL  I  should  have 
begun  by  making  a  cart" 

"  But  you  can  t  do  that,"  said  Helen,  soothingly ; 
"  no  gentleman  can  make  a  cart" 

"  O,  sorely  anybody  can  make  a  cart,  by  a  little 
thinkine,"  said  he. 

"  i  wtsb,"  «ud  Helen,  ligUeasly,  "  yon  would  think 
of  something  for  me  to  do ;  I  b^in  to  be  ashamed 
of  not  helping." 

"  Hum  I  you  can  p1(ut  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aa  far  as  seven  atrandi." 

"  Hen  yon  need  never  be  unemployed,  ^e 
want  ropes,  and  shall  want  large  mats  for  the  rainy 
weather." 

He  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  warned  her 
of  the  snakes,  and  cut  a  great  bnndlo  of  long  silky 
grass,  mrprisinfily  tough,  j^et  neither  harsh  norjuicy ; 
he  brought  it  her,  and  said  be  should  be  very  glad 
of  a  hondred  yards  of  light  cord,  three  ply  and  five 
ply. 

She  was  charmed  with  the  grass,  and  the  very 
next  morning  she  came  to  breakfast  with  it  nicely 
prepared,  and  a  good  deal  of  cord  made  and  hang- 
ing ronnd  her  neck.  She  found  some  preparations 
for  carpenters'  work  lying  about 

"  It  that  g^t  log  tor  ue  cart  7  "  laid  she. 

"Yes  Mc  IS  a  section  of  a  sago-tree." 

"What,  onr  sago?" 

"  The  basis,  ^e,  in  the  centre  it  is  all  soft  pith." 
He  got  from  the  boat  one  of  the  augen  that  had 
scuttled  the  Proaeniine,  and  soon  turned  the  pith 
out  "  They  pound  that  pith  in  water,  and  run  it 
through  linen ;  then  set  the  water  in  the  sua  to 
evaporate.  The  sediment  is  the  sago  of  commerce, 
and  aad  insipid  stuff  it  is." 

"  O,  please  don't  call  anything  names  one  has 
eaten  In  Bnglaod,"  stud  Helen,  sorrowfoUy. 


After  a  hasty  meal,  she  and  Mr.  Haxet  worked 
for  a  wager.  Her  taper  fii^n  went  like  tite  wind, 
and  though  the  watched  him,  and  asked  queations, 
she  never  stopped  plaiting.     Mr.  Hazel  was  no  cu- 


"  The  wheels ;  primi 
the  linchpins,  made  of  hard  wood ;  I  wattled  t 
at  odd  times." 

He  then  produced  two  young  lime-trees  he  had 
rooted  op  that  morning,  and  sawed  them  into  poles 
in  a  minute.  Then  be  bora  two  holes  in  each  pole, 
about  four  inches  fh)m  either  extremity,  and  atled 
his  linchpins ;  then  he  drew  out  bis  linchpins, 
passed  each  pole  firet  through  one  disc,  and  then 
through  another,  and  fastitnetr his  linchpins.  Then 
he  ran  to  the  boat,  and  came  back  with  the  stem 
and  midship  thwarts.  He  drilled  with  hia  ci 
three  rows  of  holes  in  these,  two  inches  ft 
edge :  and  now  Helen's  work  came  in ;  her  grasa 
rope  bound  the  thwarts  tight  to  the  horizontal  poles 
leaving  the  discs  room  to  play  easily  between  the 
thwarts  and  the  linchpins;  but  there  was  an  open 

Sace  thirteen  inches  broad  between  the  thwarts ; 
Is  space  Hazel  herring-boned  over  with  some  of 
Helen's  rope  drawn  as  tight  aa  poBsible.  The  cait 
was  now  made.  Time  occupied  in  its  production, 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

The  coachmaker  was  very  hot ;  and  Helen  asked 
him  timidly  whether  he  had  not  better  rest  and  eat. 
"  No  time  for  that,"  said  he.  •'  The  day  is  not  half 
long  enough  for  what  I  have  to  do."  He  drank 
copiously  from  the  stream ;  put  the  carpenter's  bas- 
ket into  the  cart;  got  the  tow-rope  feom  the  boat 
and  fastened  it  to  the  cart  in  this  shape  ^,  puttii^ 
himself  in  the  centre.  So  now  the  coachinaieT  wis 
the  horse,  and  off  they  vent,  tattling  sind  creaking, 
to  the  jungle- 
Helen  turned  her  stool  and  watched  this  pageant 
enter  ^e  jungle.  She  plaited  on,  bnt  noteomerrily. 
Haicel's  companionship  and  bustling  way  somehow 
kept  her  spinta  up. 

But,  whenever  &he  was  left  alone,  she  eazed  on 
die  blank  ocean,  ami  her  heart  died  within  her- 
At  last  abe  strolled  per.sirely  towards  the  jungle, 
plating  busily  as  she  went,  ar.r*.  hanging  the  rope 
ronud  her  nock  as  fast  as  she  ma'ie  :r- 

At  the  edge  of  the  jungle  she  toMn<]  iJn!>'!  i^  S 
dif&oulty.  He  had  cut  down  a  wagon-ioad  of 
prickly  trees  and  wanted  to  get  all  this  rosea  o(  no& 
me  langere  on  to  that  wretched  little  cart,  but  had 
not  rope  enough  to  keep  it  leather :  she  gave  him 
plenty  of  new  line,  and  partly  by_  fastening  a  small 
rope  to  the  big  rope,  and  so  making  the  big  rope  a 
receptaclcj  partlv  by  artfijl  tying,  they  dragged 
home  an  incredible  load.  To  be  sure  torai  of  it 
draggled  half  alon^  the  ground ;  and  came  after, 
like  a  peacock's  tailT 

He  made  ux  trips,  and  then  the  inn  was  low;  so 
be  began  to  build.     He  raised  a  rampart  of  these 


half  of  the  bower.     So,  then,  he  said  he  had  failed 
^ain;  ami  lay  dcnra  worn  out  by  fatigue. 

Helen  Rolleston,  thongh  dejected  herself,  could 

it  help  pitying  him  for  his  exhaustion  in  her  ser- 

ee,  and  for  his  bleeding  hands :  she  undertook  the 

cookiDK,  and  urged  him  \indly  to  eat  of  every  dish ; 

and,  when  he  rose  to  go,  she  thanked  him  with  as 

much  feeling  as  modesty  for  the  great  pains  he  had 
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Okeo  to  l«seD  tbow  feAra  irfben,  which  she  t&w  be 
did  not  ahArt. 

ThcM  kiad  words  ntoro  than  repaid  him.  He 
vent  to  his  little  den  in  a  glow  of  spirits ;  and  the 
next  momiag  went  olT  in  a  violent  harrj',  and, 
Ibr  once,  Be«mml  gind  to  get  awa^  from  her. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  she,  softly,  and  watched 
Um  ODt  of  flight.  Than  sho  got  her  plait,  and  went 
to  the  high  point  where  he  had  barked  a  tree;  and 
looked  nr  and  wide  for  a  saiL  Ttie  air  was  won- 
derfbll)' clear ;  the  whole  ocean  eeemed  in  aAt: 
hat  aU  wni  bhink. 

A  great  awe  fell  npon  her,  and  tickne»  of  heart ; 
and  Uen  first  she  began  to  fear  flhe  was  oat  of  the 
known  world,  and  might  die  on  that  island;  or 
nerer  be  found  by  the  present  generation :  and  this 
wkening  fear  Inrked  in  her  from  that  hour  and  led 
to  consequences  that  will  be  related  ihortly. 

"he  did  not  return  fer  a  long  while,  and,  when 
did,  the  found  Hazel  had  corapleleil  her  fbrtifi- 
□as.      He   invited  her  to  explore  the  western 
part  of  the  i>1and,  but  she  declined. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the ;  "  not  to-day ;  there  is 
something  to  be  done  at  home.  1  bare  been  com- 
paring my  abode  with  yours,  and  the  contrast 
make*  me  uncomfortable,  if  it  does  n't  yon.  Oblige 
me  hr  building  jom«elf  a  honse." 

"  What,  in  an  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  yoQ  made  a  cart  in  a  forenoon, 
Ibiwcan  I  telL  yonr  limits?  yon  are  quite  out  of 
my  poor  little  depth.  Well,  at  all  erents,  you  moat 
not  the  boat,  or  something.  Come,  be  good  for 
once,  and  tbink  a  little  of  yourself.  There,  1 11  sit 
by  and  —  what  shall  I  do  whilst  you  are  working 
to  ohliee  me  ?  " 

"  Uue  a.  fishing  net  of  cocoa-nnt  fibre,  fonr  f^ 
deep.    Here  '■  plenh'  of  material  all  jirepared." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Haiei,  yon  must  work  in  your  sleep," 

"No;  but  of  eoune  I  am  not  idle  when  I  am 
alone ;  and  luckily  I  have  made  a  spade  out  of 
hard  wood  at  odd  noun,  or  all  the  afternoon  would 

'  m  making  that." 

"  A  spade !  Yon  are  going  to  di^  a  bole  in  the 
ground  and  call  it  a  hoMe.  That  will  not  do  for  me." 

"  You  will  see,"  raid  Hazel. 

Hie  boat  lay  in  a  little  tnanptiUr  creek  ;  the  siir- 
ronndiDg  earth  waa  alluvial  claj  ;  a  sort  of  block 
cheesy  mould,  stifF,  but  kindly  to  work  with  the 
spade.  Hn7J!l  cut  and  ohiselle<l  it  out  at  a  grand 
rate,  and  throwing  it  to  the  sides,  raised,  by  degrees, 
two  tnud  banks,  one  on  each  side  the  boat ;  and  at 
last  he  dog  so  deep  that  he  waa  enabled  to  draw  the 
boat  another  yard  inland. 

As  Helen  sat  by  netting  and  forcing  a  smile  now 
and  then,  though  sad  at  heart,  he  was  on  his  mettle, 
and  the  mud  walls  he  raised  in  tbar  hours  were 
itally  wonderful.  Ha  squared  their  inn«r  sides 
irith  the  spade.  When  he  had  done,  the  boat  lay 
in  a  hollow,  the  walls  of  which,  balf.natural,  half 
artificial,  were  five  feet  above  her  gunwale,  and,  of 
rse,  eight  feet  above  her  bottom,  in  which  Hazel 
d  to  lie  at  night.  He  then  made  another  little 
wall  at  the. boat's  stem,  and  laid  palm-branchea 
over  all,  and  a  few  hnge  banana-lenves  from  " 
jungle;  got  a  dozen  large  atones  out  of  the  r 
tiecTfour  yards-lengths  of  Helen's  gra«s-rope  from 
•tone  to  stone,  antl  to  passing  the  ropes  over  the 
roof,  confined  it,  oUierwise  a  nuddea  gust  of  wind 
might  lift  it 

"  There,"  said  be ;  "  am  I  not  as  well  off  as  yoo 
—  I,  a  great  toi^;h  man.  Abominable  waste  c 
timei  1  call  it." 


**  Hum!"  said  Helen,  doubtfully,  "sU  this  is  verf 
lever ;  but  1  doubt  whether  it  will  keep  out  much 

"  More  than  ronrs  will,"  said  Hazel,  "  and  that  is 
very  serious  thing.  I  am  airaid  you  little  know 
ow  serions.  But,  to^norfow,  if  you  please|  I  will 
Kamina  our  resourceB,  an<l  lay  our  whole  situntiiMt 
before  yon,  and  ask  your  Eidvice.  As  to  your  Bug- 
bear, let  him  roar  his  heart  out,  his  reign  is  over. 
Will  you  not  come  and  see  yonr  wooden  walls  ?  " 

He  then  took  Helen  and  nbowed  her  the  tremen- 
dous nature  of  her  fortification,  and  asBured  her  tbat 
bsBBt  of  prey  could  face  it,  nor  even  smell  at  it 
with  impunity.  And,  as  to  the  door,  here  the  de- 
fenoe  was  double  and  treble  ;  but  attached  to  four 
grass  cords ;  two  passed  into  the  abode  ronnd  each 
of  the  screw  pine-trees  at  the  cast  nde,  and  were 
kept  in  their  plucee  by  pegs  driven  into  the  treee. 

"  When  you  are  up,"  said  Hazel,  "  you  pnll  theaa 
four  cords  steadily,  and  yonr  four  guards  will  draw 
back  right  and  left,  with  all  their  bayonela,  and  yen 

Heleu  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and  did  not  disguise  her  gratitude.  She  slept 
in  peace  and  comfort  that  night.  Hazel,  too,  prof- 
ited by  the  mud  walls  and  leafy  roof  she  had  com- 
>elled  him  to  rear;  for  this  night  waa  colder,  as  it 
lappened,  than  any  preceding  night  sines  they 
ame  ashore.  In  the  morning,  Hazel  saw  a  green 
turtle  on  the  shore,  which  was  unusual  at  that  time 
of  year.  He  ran  and  tamed  her,  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  then  brought  down  his  cart,  cut  oS*  her  head 
with  a  blow,  and,  in  dne  course,  drasged  her  up  the 
slope.  Sho  weighed  two  hundrea  pounds.  He 
showed  Miss  Rolfeeton  the  enormous  shell,  gave  her 
ctnre  on  turtles,  and  especially  on  the  fbar 
species  known  to  South  Sen  navigators,  —  tiie 
tmnk  turtle,  the  ledger-head,  the  green  turtle,  and 
the  hawkstnll,  from  which  last,  smd  not  from  any 
tortoise,  he  assured  her  oame  the  tortoise-shell  of 


"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  will  yoo  not  give  up,  or 
suspend,  yonr  Reptile  theory,'  and  eat  a  Sttle  green 

turtle,  the  king  of  them  all '/  " 

"  I  think  I  most  after  all  that,"  said  sbo ;  and 
rather  relished  it. 

That  morning  ho  kept  his  word,  and  Iwd  their 
case  before  her. 

He  said :  "  We  are  here  on  an  island  that  haa 
probably  been  seen,  and  disregarded,  by  a  few 
whalers,  but  is  not  known  to  navigators  nor  down 
on  any  chart.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  v(^etatJon, 
proving  a  delightful  climate  on  the  whole,  and  one 

Strticularly  suited  to  you,  who*e  lungs  are  delicate. 
ut  then,  comparing  the  beds  of  the  rivers  with  the 
banks,  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain  is  indicated.  The 
rainy  months  (in  these  latitudes)  are  at  band,  and 
if  these  r^ns  catcli  us  in  our  present  condition,  it 
will  be  a  calamity.  Yon  have  walls,  but  no  roof  to 
keep  it  out.  1  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  This  is 
my  main  anxiety.  My  nest  is  about  our  Sustenance 
during  the  rains  r  we  have  no  stores  under  cover; 
no  fuel ;  no  provisions,  but  a  few  cocoa-nuts.  We 
use  two  luciler  matches  a  day ;  and  what  is  to  be- 
come of  ns  at  that  rate  ?  In  theory,  fire  can  be  got 
by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wooil  together ;  Selkirk  is 
said  to  have  so  obtained  it  from  pimento  wood  on 
Joan  Fernandez ;  but,  in  fact,  I  believe,  the  art  ia 
confined  to  sav^es.  I  never  mot  a  civilized  man 
who  could  do  it,  and  I  have  questioned  scores  of 
voyaffcrs.  As  for  my  weapons,  they  conwst  of  a 
boat-nook  and  an  axe ;  no  gun,  no  harpoon ,  no  bow. 
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iw,  a  Unnler  axe. 


DO  lance.  Mj  tools  •!«  a  blant 
a  wooden  spado,  two  great  augns,  uiu  i  Deuora 
had  a  hand  in  bringiag  us  here,  bat  have  not  been 
anj  lue  to  ns  since,  a  oentm-bit,  two  planes,  ■  hun- 
mer,  a  pair  of  pjocers,  two  brad-awbh  ttiree  gimlets, 
two  scrapers,  a  [Jumb-Jead  and  line,  a  l*ig<i  pair  of 
scisKm,  and  you  have  a  small  pair,  two  gauges,  a 
■crew-driver,  five  cUtpknivea,  a  few  screws  and 
nails  of  rariaus  sizes,  two  sm^  barrels,  two  bags, 
two  tin  bowls,  two  wooden  bowls,  and  the  shell  of 
this  turtle,  and  that  is  ■  very  good  soap  tunen, 
onlj  w«  have  no  ueat  to  make  soup  mtb." 

'*  WeU,  sir,"  said  Misa  UoUeaton,  Ttmgaoiiy,  "  we 
can  bat  kneel  down  and  die." 

"  That  would  be  cutting  the  gofdian  knot,  in- 
deed," said  Hazel.  "  What,  die  (o  shirk  a  few  dilfi- 
tiuUies '/  No.  I  propose  an  amendment  to  that. 
After  (he  words  kneel  down,  insert  the  words,  '  and 
get  np  again,  trutting  in  that  merciful  Providence 
wbidi  has  saved  vi  so  fkt,  bnt  expects  us  to  ezezt 
otuselves  too.' " 

"  It  is  good  and  pious  advice,"  said  Helen, 
"  and  iet  us  fi^low  it  this  momeBt.'' 

"  Now,"  said  UaceU  "  I  hare  three  propoaititMU  to 
laj-  before  you.  Ist,  That  I  hevebf  give  up  walkim; 
^d  take  to  ninning;  time  is  so  precious.  So, 
That  we  both  work  by  nigbt  as  well  as  daj.  3d, 
That  we  each  toll  the  otiier  our  principal  wants,  so 
that  there  may  be  four  eyes  on  tits  lookout,  as  we 
go,  instesid  d'  two." 

"  I  oonMul,"  said  Helen ;  "  tVay  what  are  your 
wanto?" 

"  Iron,  (hI,  salt,  tar,  a  bellows,  a  {wckaxe,  planks, 
thread,  ueia,  light  nutting  for  roofs,  bricks,  chim- 
nej^-pota,  jars,  glass,  aiUBial  food,  aoiBe  variety  of 
vegetable  food,  and  so  on.    1 11  write  down  the  en- 

"  Von  will  be  puztled  to  do  that  witboat  isk  or 
paper." 

"  Nat  in  the  leasL  I  ahsll  engrave  it  in  aito 
relievo,  make  the  words  with  pebbles  on  the  turf 
joit  above  high-water  nurk.      Now  t^ 


"Well,  I  want 

"  Enumerate  them." 

"  What  is  the  use  V 

"  It  is  the  method  we  have  agreed  upoD." 

"  O,  very  well,  tlien.     I  wont —  a  mMUM." 

«Good.    What  next?" 

"  I  have  bokeu  my  comh." 

"Good." 

"I'm  glad  yon  think  to.  I  want,  —  O,  Ur. 
Haad.  what  it  the  use  ?  —  well,  I  shoold  like  a  mat- 
tresi  to  lie  on." 

"Hair  or  wool?" 

"  I  don't  care  which.  And  it  is  a  ahase  to  ask 
you  for  either." 

"Go  on." 

"  I  want  a  lookine-gUae." 

"  Great  Heaven  T   What  for  ?  " 

towels,  and  some  soap,  and  a  few  bair^na ;  and 
•ome  elastic  bands ;  and  wne  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  write  my  feelings  down  in  this  island  fw  nobody 

When  Aa  began  Hatel  looked  bright,  but  the 
list  was  like  a  wasp,  its  sting  Lay  in  its  taiL  How- 
ever, he  put  a  good  focu  on  iL  "  I II  try  and  get 
Tou  all  tbose  thiags :  only  give  me  time.  Do  you 
know  I  am  writing  a  dictionary  osi  a  novel  ■othod." 

"  That  meant  on  the  sand." 


"No;  the   work  , 

It  two  of  the  definitions  in  it  are, — l^FTiccir 

BS, — thii^  to  be  anbdned ;  ImossiBUJTiBs, — 


"Well,  subdue  mine.    ^[Vample  on — a  aponge 

"That  is  iust  what  I  was  going  todoi'smdliei 
opened  a  clsapknife  and  jumped  oocdly  into  the 

Helen  screamed  faintly,  bnt  after  all  the  walK 
was  only  np  to  his  knee*. 

He  soon  cut  a  lai^  sponge  off  a  piece  of  diay 
rock,  and  held  it  up  to  ber.  "  There,"  said  he, 
"  why,  Iheie  arc  a  score  of  them  at  your  verjr  doer, 
and  yoa  never  saw  than  ?  " 

"  U,  eicoM  me,  I  did  aee  theca,  and  shnddered ; 
1  thought  thej  weifl  reptiles;  dormant,  and  btdiif 
their  time." 

.When  he  was  out  of  the  river  again,  she  thought 
a  little,  and  asked  him  whether  old  iron  wonld  be 
of  any  use  to  him. 

"  0,  certualy,"  said  he  j  "  what  do  yo«  know 
of  any?" 

"  i  think  1  saw  some  one  day.  I  'U  go  and  lotk 
for  it." 

She  took  the  way  of  the  shore ;  and  be  got  his 
carl  and  spade,  and  went  poet-hsMa  to  his  clsy-pifc 

He  made  a  quantity  of  bricks,  and  brought  tbem 
home,  and  put  them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  He  ^so 
cut  great  piuves  of  the  twrtle,  and  wrapped  then  in 
fresh  baosna-leates,  and  encLoaed  them  in  clay. 
lie  then  tried  to  make  a  large  naiTOW-necked  vm- 
sel,  and  failed  utteriy;  so  ha  made  the  clay  into  a 

rLt  rude  platter  like  a  shallow  milk-paa.  Then 
peeled  the  sBgo-)<^,  oS  which  he  had  cat  his 
wheels,  and  mbb^  it  with  tartl»-fiit,  sDd  otisg  it 
as  a  form,  produced  two  clay  eylinders.  Higm  he 
set  in  the  sua,  with  bricks  round  them  to  keep  them 
from  faJlins.  I«aving  all  these  to  dry  and  set  befsM 
he  baked  Uiem,  he  went  off  to  the  maraii  for  tern- 
leaves.  The  ac^  being  so  damp  the  tuxa  were  cov- 
ered with  a  brownish-red  substanae,  scarce  diitiD- 
nishable  fromwocd.  This  he  had  counted  on.  But 
ne  also  foond  in  the  same  neighborfaaad  a  kwg  cy- 

K IB-haired  mass  that  seemed  to  him  very  promeing. 
made  several  trips,  and  raised  quite  a  itsick  of 
fem-leavea.  By  this  time  the  mm  had  operated  M 
his  thinner  pottery ;  so  be  laid  down  six  of  his  Isige 
thick  tiles,  and  Ughtod  a  fir«  on  them  with  dry  bs- 
nana-laaves,  and  eocoaiiut,  etc.,aadsadi  light  o«m- 
bnstiUes,  until  he  had  hoatad  and  hardened  Oto  clay ; 
then  he  pat  the  aahea  on  one  Mde,  and  swept  the 
cUy  clean ;  then  he  put  the  6n  on  again,  and  made 
it  hotter  and  hotter  till  the  el^  began,  to  redden. 
While  ha  was  ihos  occnned.  Hiss  BoUestou  came 
"i  ti«is- 

apples  with  reddish  leaves. 

"  There,"  Bssd  she ;  "and  they  smell  delioooa.' 

Haxet  eyed  then  keenly. 

"  Yon  have  not  eaten  any  of  thecn  ?  " 

"What I  bymyaelf?-EsidHden. 

"Thank  Heaver  1"  said  Haxel,  turning  pale. 
"  These  are  the  manchanilla,  the  poison-apple  of  the 
Facific' 
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WHY  WE  STOPPED  THE  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Wb  anived  at  Cape  Town  from  England  in  the 

latter  part  of  April  I86-s    Oib'  aUp,  the  Joan  of 

Arc,  was  an  iron-built  acrew-tteamer,  shiprigged, 
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■■d  with  fall  eowphnwaat  of  offieera  Mid  men.  \(ter 
landiog  OS  sod  tha  olhta  C^ift  ptmengBn,  mnd  tak- 
ing in  00*1,  &eA  DrariaioM,  te.,  Ac  waa  to  ptoceed 
to  Calcutta,  for  which  ptac*  the  mater  nomber  of 
<]V  faUow-p  aawngBi  were  bovnd.  Wa  bail  bad  a 
ddightfal  paaaage.  After  the  fint  few  dajs  of  in- 
taMe  cold  eack  cnening  waa  paaaed  on  deck,  till  the 
anwelnoma  mandata,  *■  Lights  ootl"  onnpelled  n 
«  beat  and  ckaencN  cf  otir  eabios 
air  of  Iba  qnarteibdedi,  whcm  I 
ooaia  nave  acajrea  nanr  as  hour  walchiag  the  plaj 
af  the  moonlight  on  tM  watora,  and  the  daDong 
nhaphoreaoeaca  in  ourwake.  We  anired  at  Cape 
lewn  on  •  Sondajr,  a»d  Ae  pbce  loekM)  dall,  de- 
tarted,  and  dried  np.  Mjr  Englitb  noiae  waa  with 
^Senltf  kept  frtan  lUntiiw  at  &e  Mght  of  the  aean- 
tBjr-diaped  black  people  wnoMnroaMed  oa  od  land- 
ing. Nothing,  bowerer,  waa  ao  effectual  in  bringing 
her  to  ax  tbe  appearaaoe  of  the  Biitiah  policeaun  in 
all  the  int^ritv  of  his  tigbt-bnttooed  coatee,  luicom' 
promising  stock,  and  ^aed  hat.  Her  lively  fears 
of  being  caiTied  oS*  and  eaten  sJive  by  naked  Koffite 
were  stillerl  as  ebe  gazed  on  this  well-known  embodi- 
nent  of  British  oader,  ssardiing  alowlj  in  front  of 
OS  as  wB  ttnk  our  waj  to  tbe  bowl- 
made  the  aoqnaintanca  at  t)w  meeqmto 
ich,  and  renewed  our  intimacy  with  the 
black  ffy,  tbe  latter  ooreriDg  taUea,  efaaira, 
viudows,  and  ctct^  article  ih  tbe  rooniB  with  Ae 
tbickitesa  of  an  Egyptian  pLa(|;tie.  AA«r  enjoyiae 
Ab  laxoriea  of  warm  baths,  urge  bedrooma,  and 
abroi^  tea  with  fresh  milk  in  it,  we  all  looked  and 
felt  more  like  ciiiliMd  beings.  He  captain  and 
the  psssoD^reia  fat  India  came  on  shg«e  with  as,  and 
put  >p  at  ear  hotel,  to  that  fbr  the  few  daya  the 
riupwHto  resaun  at  the  Cape  we  were  all  together 
■Dch  ia  tba  saisa  waj  as  we  had  been  on  boanL 
A  chan^  for  the  better,  however,  might  bate  been 
noticed  in  our  manners,  par^idarlj'  at  tbe  dinner- 
tabk.      At  Ibe  foar-o'dock  banquets  on  the   old 

S,  ererjr  one^mnseened  tobe  to  get  helped  first 
to  the  best  dishes,  aitd  tbe  eager  greediness  dis- 
play wae  exlraordiaaiy.  Hie  rajmditjr  with  which 
tbe  dessert  woeld  Tsoisn  was  re»My  a  s^ht  worth 
teeii^.  It  was  like  tba  trick  of  a  oonjurcr.  So 
Buay  dishes  lidl  of  dried  fruits,  oranges,  noli,  and 
biaenitB  placed  on  the  taUe :  a  dap  of  the  hand,  a 
hey,  pnsto !  and  they  were  all  empty. 

At  tbe  hotel  we  bebarcd  better.  The  ladies 
we>«  serred  {irst,  a«d  we  could  wail  fbr  any  diefa 
we  particularly  fancied,  without  becoming  red  with 
BBgW  or  pole  with  tear  lest  its  contenta  thoold  be 
aH  fione  before  it  reached  as.  Otberwiso  tbe  cap- 
tain headed  Lhe  long  taUe  in  the  hotel  cofiee-raoni, 
and  made  the  same  execrable  ji^es,  ate  the  same 
Bwfiil  amoant  of  red  pa^>er,  and  VM  tbe  sarae 
rterin  illnstmtiTa  of  his  own  sbarpeem  and  the  im- 
potaibility  of  any  panenger  ever  taking  bim  in,  just 
at  be  wa:!  in  the  habit  of  doing  whea  mttiBi;  at  tbe 
lop  of  the  saloon  Ubies.  The  lady  who  had  kindly 
sude  it  her  especial  duty  to  look  after  the  decorum 
and  strict  propHety  of  (Jl  on  board  who  came  with- 
in her  ken,  watched  na  now  with  the  same  merci- 
Ibs  shsTpneee,  aind  showed  the  whites  of  her  eyes  at 
anything  that  wounded  her  very  susceptible  mod- 
esty, with  the  tame  horrified  eaproflion  as  when  on 
boaril  ship  she  had  detected  a  gentleman  at  taUe 
withoDt  a  shirt-ctdlar. 

"  Cgb  I "  said  a  young  officer,  to  whom  she  was 
particnlariy  obnozion!>,  one  evening  at  the  hotd; 
"IriMold  like  to  chaff  her  aboot  her  rirtaouB  iodig- 
natian  at  seeing  *  white  man  without  his  collar,  aM 


the  c^m  way  she  gasea  on  the  daiUes,  who  w«v 
somathing  leas  than  a  yard  of  tape,  and  call  them- 
selvea  dr^aed." 

She  was  a  thin-bodiad,  sharp-voiced  lady  of  about 
feity,  and  waa  proceetfing  to  India  with  a  yo^ig 
niece,  "  tbe  Speealation "  as  she  waa  called ;  a 
plain,  nnintereslii^  girl,  tied  tight  to  ber  aunt's 
apTan4tnn|«,  bat  yet  apparently  disposed  to  look 
kindly  on  Uie  young  ofE^  above  mentioned.  He 
had  wit  eooogfa  of  hit  own,  however,  to  keep  clear 
of  lUl  enlanglemeula ;  and  besides,  as  be  need  to  say, 
"  The  Speculation  may  be  reir  virluoos :  bnt  ^«n 
sbe  is  very  plain ;  and  I  oonaider  i^ltnem  like  bera 
nnpardooabie  in  a  woman,  whetb^  coined  with 
the  other  adjective  or  not." 

We  had  another  Specnlation  on  boud,  likewise 
bound  fcr  India,  —  and  one,  to  judge  tVom  appear- 
ances, far  more  likely  to  turn  out  well  than  the  firM. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  fair  girl  of  eighteen,  wboaa  I 
had  taken  under  my  care,  aa  sbe  hSi  no  friends  on 
board,  and  was  making  tbe  voyage  in  charge  of  the 
captain.  Tlus  charge  waa  indeed  no  light  one ;  ftr 
the  yoang  lady  was  frisky  as  well  aa  pretty  and 
amioUe,  and  poeeened  by  an  irrepresnUe  paasioB 
for  admiration.  It  did  not  seem  much  matter  wte 
it  was:  she  eonld  emt^oy  ber  faecinationa  mtk  the 
same  Esst  and  enjoyment  on  the  plaineat  and  lowest 
(as  regards  rank)  of  the  ship's  officers  as  on  thebeet- 
lo^i^  and  most  BereeaUe  of  the  male  pasMngera. 
She  wodd  play  off  A  against  B,  C  against  A,  D 
against  C,  «nd  so  on,  through  the  entire  alphabet, 
—  conduct  whieh  made  the  aunt  of  the  nster  ^>ee- 
nlation  look  at  bc7  niece  with  an  expression  which 
said  plainly,  "  What  a  terrible  ezamiHe  for  you,  my 
dear  Kuk innocent!"  And  at  times  J  laed  to  find 
■aysdf  wottdering  how  inch  a  pretty,  inipradeat 
creature  would  get  on  in  a  scandal-loving  country 
like  India. 

Our  parson,  a  singi^ly  ti£aid  youne  man,  asked 
the  same  fixilish  questions  sod  made  the  same  sil^ 
remaps  on  land  as  he  did  on  sea.  His  last  three 
exhibitions,  the  evening  before  the  ship  left,  wet« 
asking  on  what  tree  curry-powder  grew ;  declariiy 
that  red  berringi  were  a  distinct  fisb  from  other 
beningst  and  aski^  how  sailors  managed  to  sail 
where  they  wanted  in  the  daytime,  when  they  could 
not  see  tbestaiB.  He  wm  reminded  of  the  mariner^ 
ccwpasB,  and  then  said,  "  0  yes,  to  be  sure ! "  add- 
ing, atWr  a  cogitative  paoee,  "  But,  you  know,  they 
don't  oiioaji*  want  to  go  to  the  north.  So  what 
good  is  the  corapan  then  ?  "  And  be  looked  np 
and  down  tbe  table  as  if  he  had  said  rather  a  clever 
thing.  How  such  an  utterly  ignorant  man  could 
ever  paaa  through  one  of  the  uniienitiea  and  take 
to  the  Church,  1  cannot  imo^ne.  A  great  deal  of 
the  fun  on  board  consisted  in  drawing  him  oat.  I 
remember  one  very  bot  day,  when  we  were  on  the 
Line,  be  pnblisbed  the  fact  that  he  had  slung  a  bot- 
tle of  claret  out  of  his  cabin  port,  that  he  mi^t  have 
a  cool  glass  of  wine  at  dinner.  Soon  after,  two  of 
Ihe  mischieTOUB  spirits,  who  bad  heard  this  ait- 
notmcement,  qaietly  went  on  deck  and  fished  np 
the  bottle,  which  they  emptied  of  the  wine,  filling  it 
instead  witbafeatful  decoction  of  raspberry-vinegar 
and  sea  water.  Tbey  then  let  tbe  bottle  down  into 
its  place.  ^Vhen  we  were  all  seated  at  dinner  tiiat 
afternoon,  one  ot  tbe  stewards  felch«d  tbe  bottle 
from  the  rerereod  gentleman's  catRn,  and  placed  it 
bv  his  side.  The  parson  felt  it  with  a  triumphant  ' 
glance  t^  satiafaction.  Those  who  were  in  the  se- 
cret were  slyly  watcbiiffi  for  tbe  moment  when  the 
victim  would  take  his  £:st  draught  of  tbe  suppoaed 
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clareL  He  resdt  mnit  bsve  gratified  them.  The 
poor  gentleman  poured  out  a  tntDblertuI  of  tbe 
nauseous  mixture,  and  took  a  large  muntlifal. 
Never  did  &ce  uiidei^  bo  fearful  «  chui)^.  His 
timid  propriety  prevented  hi>  ejecting  the  liquid  on 
the  spot,  as  Bome  men  iroald  hare  done;  and  with 
one  avful  groan,  accompanied  bj  a  spiumodic  shud- 
der, he  iwallowed  it  irith  tbe  hcn»iin  of  a  martyr. 
Ilica  he  looked  round  the  table  irith  an  expression 
I     which  ieemod  to  wy,  "  Now  1  moat  die." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  your  wine,  Hi.  Twit- 
ten,"  faii  the  captain. 

"  No-o-o-o,"  stammered  the  poor  parson ;  "  ] 
huneitover  tbo  aide  in  a  napkin  to  keep  it  cool 
and  I  fear  the  salt  water  muBt  have  got  into  it." 

"  But  did  n't  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,"  eaid  one 
<if  hii  tormentors,  with  mock  gravity,  "  tiat  by  no 
doing  you  submitted  it  to  hvdraulic  preMura,  which 
would  inevitably  change  the  very  nature  of  the 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Twitters,  who  invari- 
ably believed  everything  he  was  told  ;  "  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  that.  It  haa  really  made  me  fcel 
quite  qceer";  and  from  tlie  taUe,  with  pale  face 
and  bent  figure,  he  retired  to  his  cabin. 

Of  oourae  we  hnd  with  us  a  specimen  of  the  trav- 
elling Britisher,  whose  attire  on  landing  at  Cape 
Town  WM  amazing.  What  if  the  sun  was  hot,  — 
he  was  not  going  to  discard  the  national  costume 
of  hie  beloved  country.  So  he  walked  bolt  upright 
under  ttie  influence  of  a  choking  neck-tie,  a  thick 
black  fhxk-coat,  and  a  black  chimney-pot  hat. 

This  gentleman  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  an- 
other of  our  passengcra,— a  young  man  who  never 
changed  the  style  of  dress  in  which  he  first  appeared 
'  amongst  u.i  at  Gravcsend,  vii.  a  flannel  abirt,  cut- 
away coat,  and  wideawake  hat,  and  who,  to  jndge 
from  his  own  accounb,  mint  have  been  the  mighti- 
est hunter  that  ever  appeared  in  Che  world  since  tbe 
days  of  Nimrod.  Ilis  stories  of  his  grapplinss  with 
tigers,  shooting  one  on  his  right  hand,  another  on 
bis  tefi,  and  a  third  at  his  back  with  breathless  ra- 
^dity  —  of  his  potting  wild  elephants,  in  droves, 
under  their  very  noses,  or  rather  trunks  —  and  of 
the  deadly  knife-thrusts  witii  which  lie  would  re- 
ceive the  embraces,  more  fond  than  welcome,  of  too 
familiar  bean  —  made  one's  bair  stand  on  end,  and 
painful  shivers  to  run  down  one's  hack.  He  was 
now  returning  to  the  scenes  of  hie  beloved  eport, 
armed  with  a  whole  battery  of  rifles,  which  he  was 
never  tired  of  cleaning  and  exhibiting.  Indeed,  his 
care  and  tenderness  for  them  were  quite  mat«mal ; 
one  night  he  took  a  delicate  one  into  bed  with  him, 
because  he  thought  the  lur  was  too  damp  for  it.  He 
was  not  much  with  us  on  shore,  aa  he  could  not 
leniwn  long  away  from  hie  darlings. 

During  the  day  we  separated  into  parties,  and 
made  excursions  to  the  few  places  worth  saeine  near 
Cape  Town,  —  the  vineyards  of  Constantia.  Simon's 
Bay,  and  the  romantic  ilrive  ronnd  the  Kloof  Moun- 
tain, -^  or  we  tisitcd  tlie  inusenm  and  the  gardens. 
Tlien,  aller  we  had  been  photographed  and  had  pur- 
chased skins  and  feathers,  the  amusements  of  Cape 
Town  were  e.\!iBusted. 

The  last  day  had  come,  and  tbe  Joan  of  Arc  was 
to  leave  Table  Bay  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Tbe  captain  made  a  hasty  brcakfart,  and  before 
leaving  the  hotel  a.iked  us  to  have  Inncheon  on 
board,  and  see  the  laatofthe  old  ship,  ^  an  invitation 
we  verj-  gladlv  accepted,  A  laree  four-oared  private 
boat  was  kindlv  placed  at  our  diepoeal  by  a  gentle- 


bay  we  fimod  ODtmlvea  once  ■g*)n  on  tlie  Gse, 
broad  quarterdeck  of  the  Joan  at  Are. 

It  Hcmcd  like  returning  home ;  and  as  all  tbe 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past  six  weeks  rushed  to 
my  mind,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  C^utta  lad 
not  Cape  Town  had  been  our  destinatbn.  We  had 
a  capital  lunch,  toon  after  which  l^e  captain  caine 
to  tell  US  they  wei«  going  to  weigh  anchor,  and  to 
escort  me  to  the  side,  where  our  boat  was  waiting  to 
take  us  ashore.  I  pan  over  the  parting  with  osr 
friends.  Those  who  have  never  made  a  long  lev 
voyage  would  most  likely  wonder  at  the  feelinp  of 


those  who,  but  a  ftiw  weeks  before,  had  been 
strangers  to  ns.  I  felt  strangely  dreary  ns  each 
stroke  of  the  oars  took  us  farther  sway  from  the  old 
ship  and  ^1  belonging  to  it,  and  I  gazed  at  Table 
Mountain  and  the  white,  apparently  rooHess  hoases 
of  Cape  Town  with  nnreastmaUfl  aversion. 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  shore,  when  my  hus- 
band looked  round  the  boat  as  if  be  missed  lonw- 

'^hat  U  it  T  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  see  my  umbrella,"  was  the  answer.  "  1 
gave  it  to  you,  did  I  not?  on  board  ship;  and  I 
don't  remember  seeing  it  afterwards." 

"Yes,  I  hod  it,"  I  returned  after  a  moment's 
thought ;  "  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  captain's  cabin 
when  I  was  consoling  poor  Miss  Green." 

Now,  if  my  husband  have  a  weakne«s  it  is  for  his 
umbrella.  He  will  lose  many  a  more  valuable  article 
witb  equanimity  and  reeigaation  ;  but  deprive  him 
<rf'his  umbrella,  and  you  deprive  him  at  once  of  aU 
bis  powers  of  manly  Rirtitude  and  enduranee.  Wiv«a 
generally  know  and  humor  th^r  htisband-i'  weak- 
nesses ;  and  I  eaid  witb  an  air  of  concern,  "  You  most 
go  back  for  it."  He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 
For  ivife  or  baby  he  might  act  have  turned  back ; 
but  hij  umbrella,  —  that  silent  friend,  whose  trim 
make,  well-fashioned  jiunts,  and  silver  band,  with 
its  owner's  name  neatly  engraven  thereon,  seemed 

link  him  still  with  the  ehaay  side  of  pleaaaat  Fall 
Mall  I  A  Cape  umbrella  I  Good  heavens  ].  A  shud- 
n  through  hb  frame  m  he  thought  of  that 
stunted  caricature  of  his  beloved  companiog. 
No,  the  boat  mset  be  turned,  —  a  last  effort  made. 
Bo  the  words  came  sharply  from  his  lipe :  "  In ,  bow, 
andup  witbtbatmast,  —  backwater, starboard;  now 
in,  all,  and  let  that  sheet  out"  j  and  buforo  I  knew 
we  bad  "  g«ne  about,"  our  boat 


Wb  bad  sailed  but  a  short  distance,  when  one 
black  crew  said,  lookiiig  at  the  steamer, 
"She  move — she  under  wwgh."  It  was  bTio, — 
her  steam  was  up,  and  she  was  gliding  slowly  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  tlie  bay.  Difficulty  adds  a  irttet 
to  all  human  pursuit  No  thought  of  giving  op 
entered  my  husband's  mind,  though,  as  I  remembered 
tiie  constant  aneverations  of  the  captain  as  to  never 
having  been  done  in  his  life,  either  by  crew  or  pas- 
senger, I  felt  how  nnlikely  it  was,  that  he  would 
stop  his  ship  for  ua.  Wo  were,  however,  going 
faster  than  the  steamer,  and  soon  gained  on  her  euP 
ficientlv  to  make  those  on  hoard  aware  of  onr  intea- 
tion.  We  now  waved  our  pocket-ban dkorchiefs,  and 
made  imploring  signals  to  them  to  stop ;  but  tboogh 
our  proceedings  seemed  to  cause  some  cfunmotion 
among  the  passengers,  they  did  not  appear  to  diatorb 
the  stony  heart  of  ihe  captain,  for  tbe  vussel  continued 
its  coui«!  with  imperturbftbte  indiSerence.  It  now 
became  a  trial  of  who  should  give  in.  With  renewed 
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tei.'ggg- 

when  all  hope  mu  ovor,  m  we  thooftht,  we  saw  the 
chief  officer  (alwayi  a  great  fi-iend  of  oura)  walk  to 
the  cnptain,  who  »u  on  the  ship's  bridge,  snd  re- 
main in  consultation  with  him.  Bridently  they  were 
eonudering  the  propriety  of  itoppins  the  venel. 
The  captain  shook  his  head,  —  the  chtef  otBcer  ex- 
Mtalated.  —  the  paswngen'  exoilement  increased. 
But  we  batl  j^ned  the  day, — the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  Tossei  became  slower  and  slower,  and 
wc  were  soon  enabled  to  ran  under  the  accommo' 
dation  ladder,  which  bad  not  yet  been  haial«d  in, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  which  our  &iend  the  chief 
officer  inquired,  amidst  a  breathlena  eilence,  what  we 
wanted.  My  husbnnd's  answer  elicited  a  shout  of 
laughter  from  those  near  encngh  to  hear  it ;  and  the 
offioer  sprang  up  the  ladder  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Dussing  property,  when  a  stem  voice  from  tlie 
bridce  oailea,  — 

-V^sil^"' 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Captain  Lomax's  nmbrelln, sir; says  be  li'ft  it  in 
your  cabin,  sir." 

"  His  what,  air  ?  " 

■'  Umbrella,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  am  d — d ! "  rotamed  the  captain,  as  he 
took  in  atl  the  enormity  of  our  beliavior.  "  Give  her 
steam  ! "  be  shouted,  bat  too  late  to  prevent  the  res- 
cue of  the  cherished  article,  which  at  that  moment 
was  dropped  into  its  owner's  hands  by  one  of  the 

With  a  la.'t  cheer  from  our  friends  on  board,  and 
niterated  t^ood  wishes  on  both  sides,  wc  parted  Bgain, 
and  once  lor  all,  with  the  ^od  dd  ship,  which  tteam- 
ii^  slowly  oDt  of  Table  Bay,  continued  iu  stately 
eoursQ  to  the  shores  of  the  far  East. 
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In   Two   PaBTS.  —  PiBI    II. 

Ufc  Bavkx  had  now  been  our  inmate  for  thrpe 
months,  and  engaged  to  Fanny  for  six  weeks.  Mr. 
Greeu  bad  not  l>een  to  Roae  Cottage  since  that  lost 
event,  being  enga{;ed  in  tlie  country,  but  he  wot 
daSy  expected.  On  an  occasion  when  I  psid  my 
monthly  instalment  to  good  old  Mrs.  Green,  it  acui- 
dmtally  transpired  that  she  was  very  short  of  ready 
money.  Slie  received  my  little  contribution  to  her 
mtnoffe  most  gratefully,  awning  that,  beyond  the 
£  i  paid  on  the  Budfbrds'  account,  Mr.  Raven  had 
never  tronbled  himself  about  money  matters,  or  even 
refunded  occasional  shillings  be  bad  borrowed  of 
"  dear  mother,"  when  he  had  no  change  about  him. 
Snch  a  proceeding  waa  so  contrary  to  the  busioesa 
view  with  which  I  had  been  taught  to  look  on  pecit- 
uary  transactions,  that  it  somewhat  lowered  Mr. 
Baven  in  my  estimation,  the  more  so  as  I  knew 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  Mrs.  Greco's  straitened 
ctrcnoistances.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  iiupar- 
dooable  want  of  thouKht.  I  strongly  adviKcd  dItb. 
Green  to  speak  openly  to  him,  and  tell  him  that 
ber  tradespeople's  billa  required  settling,  and  ask 
bam  to  give  l»r  the  amount  due  to  her.  But  the 
old  lady  could  not  make  tip  bei-  mind  to  this  »'.i3. 
nor  risk  affron'^nij  him,  under  the  cil'cuiiutances  of 
hia  engagement  with  her  grand-daughter.  If  there 
slmold  be  any  bl!>:h,  she  Khoold  .!,■.-,&  fuT(j;va  iiiur- 


,  and  then,  perhaps. 


self. 

"  Samuel  would  soon  ci 
some  lime  would  be  fixed 
added  lilrs.  Greeu,  "  I  can't  tbi  the  lif .-  <a'  me  Uiink 
when  his  new  work  will  come  oat;  for  lie  does  not 


write  at  ni^ht,  —  I  am  sure  he  has  not  burnt  out  one 
oandle  during  the  week.  I  suppose  love  turns  the 
brains  of  young  and  old,  auuiors  and  ail  aGke." 
Fanny's  dreie  was  not  of  the  newest  fiisblon  or  qati- 
ity.  The  poor  child  felt  ber  shabby  appearance. 
IVue,  on  her  engagement,  her  aunt  had  consented 
to  procure  her  two  new  dresses,  but  they  were  sim- 
ple inexpensive  muslins,  which,  by  oonstant  wear, 
soon  lost  their  new  appearance,  and  she  felt  she 
Jid  not  dress  as  well  as  she  wished.  She  was  ao 
candid  hy  nature  that  she  concealed  nothing  from 
her  lover,  and  she  imparted  to  him  her  rep«t  at  not 
bMQg  better  attired.  He  replied  that  it  was  her 
mind  and  not  her  outward  appearance  that  had 
attmcced  him.  Still,  he  could  understand  that  it 
added  somewhat  to  a  woman's  self-respect  to  be 
well  dresnd,  and  that  before  he  introduced  her  to 
his  family  be  certainly  should  take  care  sbe  was 
suitably  provided  with  clothes.  "  At  present,  dear 
Fanny,"  he  continued,  '-you  know  J  have  my  rea- 
sons for  keepng  you  to  myself,  though  I  can  ijaita 
imagine  that  you  will  create  no  little  sensation  when 
you  are  presented  as  Charles  Raven's  bride  elect" 
Fanny  seemed  tJi  think  the  sooner  that  event  came 
off  the  better. 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  Mr.  Raven  went 
out  before  breakfast,  and  did  not  retarn  until  lata 
in  the  evening.  He  brou^rht  with  him  a  lai^  par< 
eel,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  opened, 
and  drew  forth  a  splendid  jlounred  silk  dress,  with 
the  skirt  ready  maAe,  a  Uack  velvet  cloak,  and  six 
pairs  of  kid  gloves.  These  he  presented  to  Fanny, 
telling  her  she  would  also  receive  a  new  bonnet  in 
a  few  days,  as  he  had  asked  bis  sister  to  order  one 
at  her  milliner's.  Never  was  a  [jirl  more  enchanted 
with  ber  presents ;  she  was  chddish  with  delight. 
The  <lrcss  was  soon  completed,  and  then  came  the 
question,  when  should  sbe  first  wear  her  new  attire  ? 
Mr.  Raven  promised  to  take  her  to  a  promenade 
concert  at  the  Ciystal  Palace  the  following  Satui^ 
day,  provided  the  bonnet  arrived  in  time.  Fanny 
was  up  early,  atl  excitement.  They  must  start  at 
ten  o'clock  at  latest,  to  catch  the  train,  and  they 
watched  eagerly  until  that  time,  but  no  bonnet 
arrived.  The  poor  girl  almost  cried;  Mr.  Raven 
seemed  provoked,  and  said,  "  Never  mind,  let  her 
put  on  her  old  one,  they  could  get  one  eii  route; 
but  he  could  not  bciir  she  should  be  disappointed," 
and  tlicy  started.  About  an  hour  later,  a  milliner's 
box  arrive<l  wicii  the  bonnet,  addressed  "  Miss  Green, 
Rose  Cottage,  IJayswater."  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  bill  accompanied  it ;  the  boy  bad  orders  not  to 
leave  the  Wnnet  without  receiving  the  money. 
Mre.  r.rem  had  not  the  chanpe,  £  1  2s.  61/.  It  was 
an  Oxford  Street  milliner,  three  mile:  oS'.  She 
Dsked  me  to  kindly  lend  the  money.  I  did  so; 
but  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Bedfbnl's  loan  crossed 
my  mind.  I  had  never  been  repaid  that.  Should 
I  get  this  ag^n  V  So  the  boy  left  the  bonnet,  which 
was  a  pretty  white  silk,  with  pink  rosci. 

It  was  late  at  night,  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  young  couple  came  home.  Mrs.  Green  waa 
getting  ve^  fidgety.  Fanny  enler^  li'isbed  and 
excited ;  &&.  Raven  as  cool  and  quiet  as  pcssible. 
"  Whatever  can  have  maile  yon  so  late,  Charlef," 
asked  iVln.  (ireiic-  somewhat  sharply,  "I  really 
thought  you  would  have  been  oaci  Uuunt  ago.  It 
is  hardly  the  thing  for  so  young  a  girl  as  Fanny  to 
be  without  a  chaptrone  of  an  evening.  U'as  the 
Palece  crowded  ?  "  "I  fear  by  your  tone,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "  that  I  am  in  di^graeo.  The  fact 
is,  we  have  not  been  at  all  to  Sydenhnr-      '^■~  '— 


We  lost 
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t»r  train,  mkI  knew  we  inwt  nin  tba  conMrt.  TIw 
next  wu  ■  Brigkhm  one,  so  Ftamy  and  iof«lrtook 
it  into  our  hea^  to  bare  a  peep  at  tiia  ibk  ;  Bud  we 
hare  been  to  Biightoa  and  back  and  eiyojed  the 
CTeaiec  Hiere." 

To  Bncbtoa !  We  all  looksd  ^;faast!  Bnt  it 
wBi  too  late  to  diacuH  tlie  aabject  tliat  niolit- 
Faitnjr  was  divadfiiUy  tired,  and  weat  oHT  to  bed 
with  lier  aoBt.  The  next  day  ifae  g^ve  oi  an  ac- 
count of  tJie  ezpedition.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Kaven  had  been  met  bf  a  A^nd  on  the  pUtfenn, 
who  had  turned  him  fuBiliarij'  on  the  ihonlder,  and 
pMMoted  Dim  with  a  piintf^d  pwer,  "hiiie  him 
iriiere  he  wai  now  li^ng.  She  adoed  tliat  Charics 
had  seened  Teiy  much  vexed,  asd  tcrid  b«r  it  was 
one  of  (hose  disagreeable  fellawa  who  would  always 
daim  acquaintance  with  him,  however  moch  he 
tried  to  shake  him  off.  Moreorcr,  he  was  stare  if 
they  weat  to  Sydenham  they  sbuold  be  pestered 
with  him  all  day.  Then  be  saw  another  mend  on 
the  platform,  a  real  fi-ieod;  and  it  wa*  sach  fhn  to 
MO  bow  they  EOt  rid  of  the  freattemao,  —  a  kind  of 
i}<eemaf0WT,  die  looked  on  it  all,  —  for  Chariea  do 
Booiier  ^ve  a  peculiu'  kind  of  low  whistle  than  this 
last  gentleman  came  up  and  began  taUdog  to  the 
first  one.  Charles,  she  snppoaed,  went  (o  get  the 
tickets,  for  she  missed  him  just  as  the  Br^hton 
train  came  ap.  The  nice  gentleman  put  her  into  a 
carriage,  and  said  Charles  would  be  with  her  di- 
rectly. Bnt  before  he  fa»d  time  to  get  b,  the  train 
went  off,  and  <dte  was  ia  such  a  fright  until  it 
stopped  at  the  next  station,  when  we  can  fancy  ber 
dehght  U>  see  the  door  open  and  Charles  get  in. 
He  said  it  was  nearly  up  with  him,  and  though  be 
was  left  behind,  he  had  ran  i^ong  the  idatfona  and 
pressed  in  with  the  guard,  who  knew  hun  welL  So 
now  they  should  bare  a  pleasant  day  together.  At 
Bii^iton,  Mr.  RareB  had  met  several  Iriends  and 
soma  eotuBOS.  One,  a  very  nice  lady,  was  splendid- 
ly dmHtd.  "  Was  it  not  fortunate,  aont,  I  had  on 
my  new  ulk  dr«Bs?"  Tbey  had  dined  with  this 
lady  and  her  koftbaod  and  two  bruliiers  at  a  beaati- 
fol  house ;  and  aAer  enjoying  themselTea  by  the  eea 
had  taken  the  ten  f.  m.  traio  b«ck.     We  asked  ber 


she  was  delighted.     She  certainty  looked  rery  pret- 
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iTen  for  the  money,  bat  I  told  him  I  had  paid  for 
iL.  He  said,  '*  O,  there  must  i>e  tone  mistake, 
Miss  Lirdev;  I  hope  really  yoa  have  not  done  so, 
for  I  paid  m  adi-ance  for  ic  What  a  set  of  logaea 
there  are  in  the  world  I  Now  that  will  Just  cost  me 
a  journey  to  Oxford  Street  to  reoeivo  back  your 
money.  Another  time,  pny  do  not  troaUe  your- 
pclf  to  listen  to  such  impositions.  It  is  most  annoy- 
ing I"  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Haven  look  so  pat 
out  before,  and  as  he  seemed  to  Uame  me,  I  did  not 
like  to  press  him  for  &a  money ;  bnt  I  thought  be 
might  an  well  have  paid  me,  and  receive  the  amount 
huosetf  afWwarda,  and  fitlly  deleraiined  itriKnild 
be  the  last  time  I  wonld  be  so  free  with  my  cash. 

By  tbe  evening;  Mr.  Baven  seemed  to  have  ffot  ^ 
orer  the  annoyance  and  [^covered  his  teaqier.  lie 
a^nlogixed  for  not  having  had  dme  to  go  to  Oxfanl 
Stnet  about  the  bill ;  be  ^ookl,  however,  take  the 
earliest  opportuaity  cf  doioe  so.  While  be  was 
reading  we  newspaper  to  uiaudf  ttiat  evening, 
somelbing  or  other  tickled  his  fanc^  SD  that  be 
laughed  aloud.  Fanny  was  very  cunons  and  aax- 
■oua  to  know  what  amused  lum.  He  said  he  was 
entertained  by  an  extraordinary  case  at  sh^diibng. 


Tbe  acoovnt  wai  most  aHusing.    A  lady  centrind 

quantity  of  nticles  while  she  was  bciog 

— "*  thoorh  tbe  shopman  miMod  tiMO, 

tact  how  theiy  diMppeared,  yet  Us 


t  tkepi 
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lowed and  ^ven  in  chatge.  Who  or  where  w 
her  Booantphcea  did  not  appsar.  bnt  only  one  of  the 
maoystden  articles,  aoxmg  which  were  twodresNS, 
a  cloi^,  be.  were  fimnd  on  her  peraoa.  The  lo- 
mainder,  which  tbe  sbopoian  svoie  to  her  having 
taken,  were  not  forthooming.  Mr.  Baven  seemel 
much  entertained,  and  enlarged  on  the  fsrinon  c^ 
orinoline,  which  he  said  he  sospeetad  had  to  ai 


From  the  day  of  her  ezpeditian  to  Brighton  a 
change  came  ova-  Fanny.  She  was  unaettwd,  and 
independent  to  a  degree.  Netther  her  graadmoth«r 
or  aunt  appeared  to  have  any  influence  over  her. 
They  did  not  approve  of  her  going  out  to  evening 
entertainnienls,  as  she  now  constantly  did  alone 
with  Mr.  Raven.  But  there  was  idways  some  plaa- 
sible  pretext  alleged.  She  had  also  many  presents 
of  dress  given  ber  for  particular  occasions,  as  ^ 
would  not  listen  to  any  advice  from  ui;  tbetefore, 
we  were  all  very  pleased  at  the  prospect  trf  ber  fc- 
ther's  arrival,  feeling  that  until  she  married  it  w 
but  ri^t  so  young  a  giri  Aould  be  under  more  co 
troL  ur.  Baven  certainly  was  as  agreeable  ss  ev 
to  each  of  us  individuaJly,  though  I  candidly  own 
my  faith  in  his  judgment  was  ^ken,  for  he  mast 
have  seen  that  Mrs.  Green  was  not  quite  utisfied 
with  Fanny's  condocL  Yet  he  never  checked  bar 
saucy  re;Jies,  or  persuaded  her  to  yield  to  ber 
grandmother's  wishes.  Besides,  I  felt  convinced 
(hat  his  work,  as  he  called  it,  and  for  which  be  had 
come  into  aeclu^on,  did  not  advance ;  for  I  had 
been  curious  enough  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
amonilt  of  candle  burnt  at  night,  and  oertsinlv 
during  tbe  day  his  time  was  oCherwice  oecupiea. 
It  was  very  wdl,  no  doubt,  to  be  in  love,  but  loie- 
making  all  day  scarcely  suited  an  author's  diriuty, 
—  at  least,  so  I  thoughti  but  Fanny  told  me  1  was 
an  old  maid,  who  knew  nothing  about  Bach  matteis, 
and  thus  I  was  sileoced.  On  Mr.  Samoel  Green's 
arrival  his  mother  had  a  long  convcreation  with  H 
respecting  Fanny's  prospects.  She  spoke  in  t 
h^est  terms  of  Mr.  Raven's  talents  and  character. 
Said  she  coDsidered  him  one  of  the  moat  amiaUe  of 
men.  That  his  liberality  to  Fanny  had  been  un- 
bounded ;  for  not  only  had  he  provided  her  with 
very  handsome  articles  of  dresi,  but  last  week  had 
brought  her  mxae  vrinable  triukela,  among  ocbera  a 
set  of  remarkable  pink  topas.  Tbey  bad.  be  said, 
boionged  to  his  mother,  but  he  had  lately  had  them 
reset  for  Fanny.  She  also  wore  on  her  engsged 
finger  a  valuable  diaMiond  ring,  of  courae,  also  a 
present  from  Mr.  Raven. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Green  said  she  was  not 
qolte  satisfied  thai  it  was  the  right  thing  for  Faney 
to  be  out  so  much  alone  with  Mr.  Raven,  especially 
ot  an  evening,  and  that  ^  should  be  more  pleased 
if,  instead  of  taking  bor  to  places  of  public  amuse- 
meat,  he  intTodneea  her  to  some  of  his  many  friemls. 
Mr.  Green  senned  to  chink  ao  too,  and  svd  it 
rather  peculiar,  his  &therly  pride  in  Fanny  deeiatng 
ber  fit  for  any  society,  and  a  girl  no  one  need  be 
whamed  oL  Mn.  Gireen  then  said  there  ni^  be 
some  cause,  and  gave  her  son  Mr.  Raven's  asserted 
resaons  for  privacy.  She  aha  mentioned  that  he 
bad  paid  a  portion  of  Captain  Bedford's  debt,  and 
hesitatingly  added  (for,  dear  old  soul,  she  did  not 
like  any  slight  suspicion  on  ker  part  to  cokiT  Mr. 
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m's  Tiem),  that  tbo<vb  he  was  cerUinlj  in 
i,  she  thought  be  wooU  soon  settle  vith  ber: 


debt,  she 

may  nte,  it  voalil  be  a  preparatory  and  wbe  step 
for  her  son  to  sound  him  w  lo  his  progpects  iu  to- 
Ipid  Id  bia  daughter'*  fntura,  and  abo  wbeo  he 
proposed  to  marry.  Here  Mr.  Green  had  a  lonie- 
what  difficult  part  to  play ;  for  if  we  let  our  readen 
behind  the  scenes,  be  bad  not  sizpence  be  could  call 
hia  own ;  and  bad  &Ir.  Baven  cbMen  to  in^oire  into 
the  antecedents  of  bis  fu(Dretatbei~iD-Uw,>t  is  to  be 
feared  the  inqnir^  would  not  bare  elicited  very  aat- 
iafactory  rtflulla.  In  plain  wordi,  Mr.  Green  was 
one  of  those  spendthriu  vaiU  rien  fellows  who  han^ 
on  society,  vatttiiilasi  to  liie  at  the  expense  of  their 
fmow-craaturea  by  IMing  their  Tanily  and  conduc' 
ing  to  their  pleasures  in  making  tbemselve*  oaeful  in 
ueir  daily  round  of  Bmnsementa.  All  this,  of  coone, 
must  b«  kept  back  from  3dr.  Baven,  as  it  was  impor- 
tant to  Mr.  Green  that  hia  dai^iter  thoold  nutrry 
welL  By  hb  mother's  aeconnt,  the  match  was  a 
deairaUe  one,  that  ia,  if  the  gentkman  proved  to  be 
all  be  was  represented.  Fanny  oace  well  settled, 
tkore  would  l>e  another  home  opta  for  bim ;  so 
eTeiythioE  recomaiendcd  caotaon  on  his  part  to 
woik  out  hia  plan  and  to  play  the  important  role  td' 
a  pmdent  fathor.  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Green's  ar- 
rival,  Mr-  Ruren  had  gone  not  caiiy.  He  was  |{en- 
eially  very  pnnctoal,  and  not  bavinfr  intimated  that 
bo  might  be  detained,  when  six  o'clock  came  we 
waited  more  than  an  bcmr  for  htm  betbre  we  sat  down 
to  oor  me^  TUs  qnite  put  out  Mr.  Green,  who 
koked  oo  it,  be  said,  as  amark  of  din«spect  towards 
him  ;  whereupon  Fanny  fired  up  in  htr  lover's  de- 
fence, and  received  a  sharp  reproof  from  her  father 
Uw  her  pertneaa.  At  half  psat  nine  o'clock  Mr, 
Baven  came  in.  He  shook  hands  warmly  with  Mr. 
Green,  and  tiien,  tumine  to  Mn.  Green,  apologized 
in  the  politeat  manner  for  not  being  in  at  dinner. 
"  The  fact,  dear  toother,"  he  said,  "  was  that  at 
half  past  five  I  started  from  my  ehib  to  return  home, 
bat  just  aa  I  got  into  Park  Lane,  Sir  Lytton  Bnlwur 
spied  me,  and  stoppng  hia  broogbam,  insiited  on  my 
gmng  back  with  him  to  dine,  as  be  had  a  US.  he 
wanted  to  abow  me.  1  think  1  told  yoa  I  often  re- 
vise hii  works  for  him  ere  they  go  to  press.  Wdl, 
yoD  see,  1  could  not  refhse  to  go  with  mm  under  tbe 
circnmstances.  Bat  I  left  as  eatly  aa  I  could,  know- 
ing Hr.  Green  was  to  be  beie  to.dBy ;  and  thoogb  1 
most  devMe  a  few  houm  to-nigbt  to  ^omjdete  soaae 
work  I  promised  to  get  throngb  hr  Sir  Lytton,  I 
therefore  hmie  to-morrow  I  ihall  have  time  to  give 
to  yOD,  sir,  and  be  turned  as  he  spi^e  to  Ur. 
Green. 

The  fiJlowiu^  day,  after  brcakfiot,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen were  ctoaeled  together  for  some  lime.  Old 
Mrs.  Green  was  prcaent  at  their  colloqay,  for,  when 
she  would  have  retired,  !Mr.  Raven  bad  entreated  her 
to  remain.  He  was  sura  neither  Mr.  Graen  nor  him- 
self had  any  seereta  from  tbmr  dear  mother.  £^ated 
at  all  that  transpired,  and  wludi  only  raised  Mr.  Ra- 
ven in  their  eyea,  Mm.  Green  aooo  after  imnurted  to 
me  aa  nearly  aaposNble  what  passed.  Mr.Gr«enhad 
opaoed  tbe  ball  by  sayij^  his  ktre  for  hi*  dear  ebild 
iBule  him  feel  how  daairons  it  was,  bcAre  her  affac- 
tioM  were  irrevocably  engaged,  lo  reqoest  Mr. 
Bavwn  to  inform  him  what  were  in  reahty  hia  pros- 
pects in  life.  Her  son,  Mn.  Green  said,  fftm  a  lit- 
tle too  paboniiing,  she  thoi^ht,  in  hia  tone,  myiw 
be  thooght  Greea  wsa  oaa  who  bi^ly  appieniatcd 
tatea*  and  literary  ponoits,  hot  that  be  owned  an- 
tknakip  was  a  somewhat  better  prrfemion  than  hr- 
meriy,  when  men  cf  the  greateat  merit,  wrote,  lived, 


and  died  in  fjairets.  Still,  if  Mr.  Baven  dqiendcd 
alone  upon  hu  brmn  for  his  bread,  it  was  a  moat  vnr 
certain  fMOvimon.  Ulnem  m-  other  casualties  nught 
intervene  and  poverty  ensue.  Mr.  Green  felt  he 
ought  to  have  demanded  the  present  interview  smnc 
weeks  previously,  —  when  he  w^  first  made  ac- 
quainted  with  lus  addresses  to  Fanny,  and  shoold 
have  done  so,  but  being  much  engaged  at  a  distance 
he  had  buatod  to  his  mother's  representation,  and  he 
had  let  things  take  their  com-se.  Now,  Imwevor, 
the  time  was  coma  for  Mr.  Raven  to  state  frankly 
what  hi9  income  was ;  also  to  give  some  accoont  of 
his  family  connections,  and  bow  soon  be  intended  to 
marry.  Mr.  Raven  replied  in  the  mildest  yet  most 
dignified  tooe.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  most  aatoi^ 
that  Mr.  Green  should  desire  to  satisfy  himself  aa  to 
hia  poaitioa,  and  had  be  not  been  able  in  a  ib^bt- 


bis  dai^hter'a  band."  When  firat  he  bad  beesi  r*- 
ceived  at  Mrs.  Green's  boepttable  board  m^ely  as  a 
visitor,  it  required  little  penetration  to  see  that, 
though  that  ealimahle  lady's  position  in  hfe  bad, 
trmn  nnfbrtmmte  drcnmstancea  been  aomewhat 
changed,  and  tboogb  her  establishment  was  redneed, 
yet  she  brought  with  her  into  narrower  eircma- 
stancea  .a  dmnity  and  refinement  that  bespoke  bcr 
birth  and  edncation ;  while,  cuiiooaly  eam^  the 
crust  091  one  or  two  peces  of  &mly  fdate  in  me 
proved  that  the  Green  £unily  must  have  been  coo- 
necled,  dming  the  last  century,  with  a  bnneh  of 

He  bimeelf  wae  the  second  son  eC  Ae  Ravena, 

of  Raven    Court, abire.      Hia    elder    brother 

had  a  peculiar  taste  for  exploring  foreign  part^ 
and  was  now,  he  beheved.  in  Cntral  Alnca.  He 
was  very  eccenb^,  and  for  yeara  the  ^mihr  had 
heard  but  little  ef  him ;  in  fact,  they  Aonld  haid^ 
know  of  hia  eajslmice,  save  from  the  reports  tMot 
reached  them  from  other  travellera  of  his  daring  ex- 
ploits, —  exploits  which,  however  they  mi^t  erenl- 
ually  add  lo  bis  ikme  m  henefic  tbe  worid,  certaidy 
endangered  hi*  life.  He  (Ur.  Raven)  wonhl  m 
most  frank  with  Mr.  Green,  and  tell  turn  eamUdly  he 
waa  not  on  tbe  beet  terms  with  bis  firther,  and  bad 
not  visited  Uaven  Court  for  some  years.  Tbe  natam 
of  the  misnnderstaBding  reeted  entirdy  with  Us  fa- 
tbei'a  second  with.    Mm.  Baven  bad  a  violent  tem- 

C,  aitd  wae  a  woman  of  no  educalioD,  and  tm  tit 
vimt  bad  rmdcred  his  fibber's  booae  most  wn- 
pleaaant  to  him.  One  acene  he  had  with  her — 
when,  in  her  anger  at  some  trivial  remark  he  mada, 
she  had  positiv^y  torn  sp  a  valn^le  US.  be  was 
engaged  m  writing  —  had  occanoned  words,  not  only 
wiUi  her,  but  with  his  father,  and  be  had  veacdved 
never  to  return  home  during  bis  step-mother's  life. 
He  was  entitled  at  his  father's  death  to  £6,000  frtmi 
his  mother's  settlement,  in  which  his  father  had  a  life 
intoeet.  He  did  notkoowmore  tbanMr.  Greendid 
what  proper^  bis  father  had  to  leave.  The  eatate 
was  eonsMlered  worth  £1,800  a  rear,  but  was,  itf 
comse,  entailed  on  hia  brother.     'Then  be  iahented 

fr«m  his  aunt,  hb  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  C .  on  the 

death  of  her  hosband,  the  reversioa  of  a  honse,  No. 
— ,  in  Kmsingtou  Palace  Gardens.  Tbe  old  gen- 
tleman, bis  nncle  by  marriage,  was  over  ei^^,  and 
in  his  dotase,  and  tbongh  he  did  mt  l&e  to  Mien- 
late  befnehaBd  on  bis  death,  still  it  was  a  valoabie 
pn^iaHy  even  if  he  cbose  to  sell  the  r 
mg  hi*  life.  This,  hawevar,  he  shoald  d 
codd  ha  afford  to  bre  there  if  it  fell  in ;  bat  be  pro- 
posed to  l^e  a        ' 
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of  Belgmvia,  which  Faaoy  could  frvoiah  according  to 
her  own  tMtc.  Ur.  Raven  could  not  name,  nor 
could  he  exactly  know  what  income  he  derived  from 
hia  lit«nuT  puTsaitB.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  coiuider- 
aide  and  increaoiiig.  "  Adam  Bede  "  alone  was  in 
id  nith  edition,  and  his  following  works  seemed 
likely  to  have  quite  as  good  a  run ;  but  he  bad  other 
meant  from  which  he  drew  hia  resources  bemdes  his 
pen.  Until  Mr.  Raven  had  eeeu  Mr.  Green  he  had 
not  liked  to  hasten  matters ;  but  now,  as  far  aa  he 
could  see,  hia  present  work  would  be  completed  in 
about  three  montbs,  during  which  time,  for  rea- 
sons associated  with  the  wor^,  he  must  re<)ueet  that 
his  privacy  might  stili  be  respected,  and  his  addresB 
kept  secret.  Then  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
reason  for  delay,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Green  would 
consent  to  give  him  his  daughter  at  once.  Hr.  Ra- 
ven then  proceeded  to  say,  that  as  they  were  on  the 
subject,  might  he,  without  offence,  mtimate  that, 
when  once  estabhibed  in  bis  own  house  in  London, 
and  be  had  his  friends  about  him,  it  would  not  be 
qnite  in  accordance  with  bis  position  that  dear  Mrs. 
Green  sbonld  continue  to  receive  boardet*  as  now. 
He  honored  her  exceedingly  for  endeavcring  thus  to 
repair  her  broken  fortune  by  iucreasing  her  income. 
Yet  there  was  no  Icnowing  who  might  get  in  her 
house,  and  with  her  unsuspicious  nature  she  mi^ht 
admit  people  like  the  Bedfords,  for  instanoe,  who,  in- 
stead of  remunerating  her  for  all  her  cares,  would 
bring  trouble  and  unforeseen  expense,  or  even  wane  \ 
for  so  deeply  were  the  schemes  of  adventurers  Isid  it 
was  difficult  to  cope  with  them.  However,  he  had  a 
little  prospective  plan  to  propose  which  he  hoped 
nugfat  be  ^reeable  to  all  parties.  Dear  Fanny  bad 
often  eipreesed  a  wish  to  travel,  and  he  intended  af- 
ter tbeir  marriaKe  to  s|>end  some  time  on  the  Conti- 
nent During  tSat  period,  if  Mrs.  Graon  and  Emma, 
ber  daughter,  would  kindly  inhabit  tbe  house  he 
should  t&e,  aiod  superviae  the  establidmieDt,  he  and 
Fumy  could  return  at  any  Ume,  and  feel  they  had  a 
home  ready  to  receive  them.  Of  course,  he  added,  he 
should  leave  a  sum  at  his  banker's  in  Mis.  Green's 
which  they  could  draw  for  the  expenses 
irred  on  his  behalC     As  to  references,  if 


they 

Ur.  Green  wished  lie  could  apply  to  hit  solicitor  or 

his  publishers. 

Mr.  Green  had  been  taking  in  as  fast  u  he  coald 
follow  tbe  hiatory  of  his  son-in-law  elect,  and  the 
prcapect  detailed.  There  was  nothing  he  could 
cavil  at,  bat  before  be  bad  time  to  make  an  obser- 
vation, or  form  a  question,  Mr.  Raven  turned  on 
him,  and  in  tbe  most  gentlemanly  manner,  said : 
"  My  dear  sir,  I  have  been  open  with  you ;  may  1, 
on  my  side,  now  ask  you  what  settlement  yon  are 
prepared  to  make  on  your  daughter  ?  Doubtless, 
with  your  talents,  you  have  ere  this  realized  na  in- 
dependence, for  1  believe,  from  what  I  have  learnt 
from  dear  mother,  that  you  are  not  following  any 
profession ;  and  yet  I  hear  yon  are  mixing  in  good 
society,  and  are  fond  cf  hunting,  shooting,  and  other 
gentlemanly  pursuita."  Mr.  Green  was  for  the 
moment  raUier  taken  aback,  but  his  ready  wit  and 
quickness  did  not  forsake  him.  "  You  aM  quite 
right,  Mr.  Raven,"  he  said,  "  in  your  turn,  to  make 
any  inqutriee  you  like.  My  own  history  is  told  in  a 
lew  Winds.  My  father  was  a  country  iqaire,  and, 
u  you  htstly  observe,  denr  mother  carries  in  heiself 
A  certificate  of  what  her  former  position  and  &mily 
must  have  been.  An  opeo-baaded  hos)iiulity, 
which  knew  no  limit,  and  through  which  our  bouse 
was  daily  filled  with  the  suiTonnding  county  fam- 
ilies 1  ■  pack  of  hoonds,  a.  good  ccUm,  and  conse- 


of  business  did  not  qnite  si 


qnent  expenses,  diminisbad  little  by  little  my  Other's 
once  welt-filled  po»e ;  for  notwithstanding  my  moth- 
er's enO'eaties,  nia  pride  forbade  bis  drawing  in  his 
expensex,  or  makmg  any  reduction  in  bis  estab- 
lishment. The  consequences  were  th^it  the  estate 
became  involved,  and  at  his  death  1,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  expectation  of  inheriting  my  father's 
fortune  and  poaitiou  in  tite  county,  found  myself  in 
tbe  most  embarrassed  circnmstances. 

"  On  examination  into  tbe  affaira,  1  discovered  that, 
af^r  liquidating  all  claims,  there  was  but  a  bare 
maintenance  leh  for  my  dear  mother  and  >i»- 
ter."  (Mr.  Green  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
stale  bow  be  bad  reduced  that  pittance  by  the  con- 
stant appbcations  he  bad  made  on  it.)  "  But," 
continued  he,  "  my  wife  had  fortunately  a  small 
settlement,  on  which,  until  I  had  the  mitfbrtune  to 
loee  her  a  few  yean  after,  we  Lved.  It  was,  I  felt, 
too  late  for  me  to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  in  fact,  my 
education  had  not  fitted  me  for  mental  work,  my 
acquirementa  lay  rather  in  &rming  and  field  sports. 
"-  '  --"ipted  at  first  an  a^ncy,  but  the  r"" 

■■■• -0  Isavetuan-r- 
did 

not  exactly  tally  with  what  I  had  heard,  namely, 
that  hia  employers  gave  lum  np,  having  loet  consid- 
erably by  the  carelesanees  with  which  ne  had  over- 
looked the  estate,  managed  the  accounts,  and  alto- 
eetber  neglected  tbe  dntiee  involved  in  tbe  lituation. 
Mr.  Green,  however,  continued  hia  hisloij.  "I 
had  in  youth,"  be  said,  ''  been  afflicted  with  stam- 
mering, from  which  impediment  of  speech  I  had, 
with  some  peiaeverance,  cured  myselfi  I  now 
determined  to  turn  this  self-acquired  knowledge  to 
account.  Being  on  intimate  footing  with  many 
families  among  tbe  aristocracy,  I  no  sooner  notified 
my  intentiona  among  my  friends  than  I  had  many 
cases  to  attend  pcofessionaUy.  Impedimenta  of  a 
similar  nature  (o  my  own  were  quickly  confided  to 
my  care,  and  I  was  generally  invited  to  viut  at  the 
homea  of  my  patiente  during  my  treatment.  Tbe 
cure  was  rarely  effected  under  three  or  four  mtmtha ; 
my  fee  for  a  CMnplete  cure  was  200  guineas,  while  I 
usually  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  unles 
tbe  parties  were  satisfied  1  bad  succeeded.  Yon 
would  be  astoniahed,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  knew  how 
many  of  onr  members  of  Parliament  owe  tbeir  fiime 
for  elocution  to  my  bumble  endeavms  in  tbeir  be- 
half.     There -ia  Lord  S ,  and  the  Marquis  of 

R .     Now  I  really  almost  gave  np  all  hope  of 

making  anything  of  them,  but  peraeverance  tri- 
umph^ in  the  end.  The  beet  la  that  all  these 
fellows  are  so  grateful,  they  can't  make  enough  of 
me ;  whilst  I  l^ve  a  room  at  their  houses,  called 
Green's  room,  always  ready  for  me  when  I  like  to 
go,  and  capital  bunting,  fishing,  and  shooting  if  I 
teel  disposed,  and  it  ia  really  a  jolly  life." 

"  Then  Fanny,  I  suppose,  inherits  her  mother's 
settlement  'i "  said  Mr.  Raven,  quietly,  without 
making  any  comment  on  Mr.  Green's  Inast  of  his 
aristocratic  friendships,  "  or  have  you  a  life  interest 
in  itV"  "For  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "I 
thought  Samuel  looked  blank,  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  boldly  met  the  aueetion.  '  Fanny,'  he 
sud, '  inherits  at  my  death,  Dy  legal  right,  aU  her 
mother's  fortune,'  but  I  fett,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "  it 
was  very  wrong  to  deceive  Charies,  for  bis  wife 
hod  n't  a  penny,  at  least,  not  that  I  ever  heard  of 
"  fray,  Mr.  Gireen,  what  amoont  of  nioney  may 
that  settlement  embody '("  said  Mr.  Raven, "  and  in 
what  securities  is  it  landed  ?"  "  O,  it  ia  very  lit- 
tle," rqdied  Mr.  Green,  when  tbua  posed  turning 
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off  Aq  queatioii,  '■•carcely  worth  ttuakiug  about," 
and  butting  into  a  hearty  laugh.  "I  have  little 
&iOx  in  anythins  twiug  aecuro,  and  don't  dunk  I 


vill  live  many  years  to  beuefit  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  ioi»ety  in  geneial,  by  your  professional 
KTvices.  Doubtlem,  among  your  noble  fiiends, 
ther«  must  be  many  ftppointmenls  open  to  you.  In 
&ct,  when  1  tiro  of  authonbip,  and  am  reduced  to 
tbe  garret  lodging  you  alluded  to,  aqd  in  vbicb  so 
many  of  my  predeceEson  have  Lved  and  died,  I  may 
hope  you  will  rave  me  a  lift."  "  This,"  said  Mrs. 
Green,  "  wm  taia  with  a  touch  of  sarcaam,  and  J  felt 
that  he,  who  is  bo  clever,  had  Been  through  Samuel's 
little  fibs.  And  then  ^h.  Raven  told  my  son,  so 
srandly  and  yet  bo  independently,  tbat  although, 
Bom  whnt  he  gathered,  her  father  would  make  her 
no  alloirance,  now,  and  her  expectations  were  much 
kM  than  he  had  hoped  from  what  he  hod  heard  of 
Mr.  Green's  pooitiou,  yet  his  love  for  dear  Fanny 
was  to  strong  and  deep  that  he  was  willing  to  take 
her  (or  herself  alone,  without  a  sixpence,  while  he 
trnUed  none  of  the  family  wonld  r^ret  hiB  advent 
among  them.  Now  it  would  have  been  very  much 
better,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  to  have  ended  the  inter- 
view here ;  bnt  Samuel  was  so  foolish,  and  would 
amteoT  so  patronizing  about  Fanny,  that  had  not 
Mr.  Baven  been  a  most  thorough  gentleman,  I  am 
sure  there  would  have  been  a  scene.  And  at  last, 
—  O,  you  may  imagine  how  annoyed  I  was,  —  Sam- 
uel told  Mr.  Raven  that,  as  they  were  on  the  sub- 
ject of  money  matters,  perhaps  he  would  settle  his 
litde  araount  with  me,  for  that  it  had  gone  on  loDg 
enough.  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  ready  to  faint  for 
fear  Charles  should  be  ofleuded  at  Samuel's  tone ; 
but  no  ;  the  dear  fellow  came  and  took  my  band  io 
bis,  and  pressed  it  so  kindly  I  'Mother,  dear,'  he 
Bald,  *  I  must  thank  Hr.  Green  for  reminding  me  of 
my  forcetfulnesB.  We  poor  authors,  you  see,  are 
apt  to  live  a  little  in  the  clouds.  Have  I  really  been 
four  months  with  you  ?  Why,  it  seems  but  the 
other  day  since  I  came,  so  channingly  has  the  time 
passed-  I  am  such  a  careless  fellow  about  money 
matters  that  I  allow  the  publishers  to  go  on  year 
aAer  year  in  my  debt,  without  troubUng  them  to 
sstUe  up  scores.  But  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  my- 
self. 'ThQ  fact  is,  you  maoage  all  maternal  matter* 
so  well  that  1  forget  the  needs-bo  of  tbe  i.  s.  d.  sys- 
tem ;  hot  1  wiil  go  to  the  City  this  week,  and  get 
the  wherewithal  to  liquidate  my  debt,  —  at  least,  in 
one  way;  that  of  gratitude  £>'  your  kindness  and 
motherly  love  for  me  cod  never  be  paid.'  This 
pntty  speech  ended  the  conference,  leaving  an 
agreeable  impression  on  all  parties." 

For  the  next  few  evenings  Mr.  Raven  was  very 
busy  Hritiuz  in  his  room.  We  could  hear  him  up 
and  down  naif  the  night,  and  Fanny  had  only  a 
few  hours  of  bis  time.  He  "wanted  to  finish  somo- 
tiiing  to  take  with  him  to  the  publishers,  and  save 
two  journeys,"  he  sud.    In  the  mean  time  we  had 

Ci  a  little  disturbance  in  the  house.  Among 
Green's  remnants  of  better  days  ebe  had  a 
haJidsome  silver  salver,  which  had  been  presented 
to  her  husband  i»  recollection  of  some  bunting  ex- 
ploit. This  was  only  nsed  ou  speciid  occasions,  but 
when  wanted  one  day,  was  not  forUiconung,  In 
great  distress,  Mrs.  Green  searched  in  every  comer, 
but  without  success.  There  cotild  be  no  doubt  it 
mut  have  been  stolen,  and  that  immediate  measnres 
ongfat  to  be  taken  to  discover  the  thief.  Fannv  ran 
state  of  excitement,  to  beg  Mr.   Raven 


would  come  down,  and  advise  them  how  to  act. 
That  gentleman  looked  very  serious  when  he  heard 
of  the  Ices,  suggest«d  and  advised  that  we  shonld 
remain  qniet  about  it  while  he  took  his  hat  and 
went  to  the  police  station,  retumiiig  soon  after  with 
one  of  the  mspectorB.  This  official  proceeded  to 
take  down  a  description  of  the  missiuK  article,  and 
all  particolois  that  could  be  given  about  it  The 
salver,  it  appeared,  had  not  Seen  nsed  for  more 
than  a  month.  Hie  little  maid  was  sent  for  and 
croes-qneationed.  The  poor  girl  was  in  a  state  of 
aUnn,  and  declared  she  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  iL  The  last  time  she  had  seen  it  was  die 
day  after  that  evening  party  we  had.  Miss  Fanny 
had  been  helping  her  to  clean  the  plate ;  and  she 
dare  say  Mr.  Haven  would  remember  —  for  ha 
came  down  and  helped  Miss  Fanny  —  that  the 
waiter  was  lying  on  the  meatrscales,  and  that  either 
be  or  Miss  Fanny  —  Ebe  oould  not  remember  which 
—knocked  it,  so  Uiat  it  feU  dowu^  and  then  Miss 
Fanny  or  Mr.  Raven  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  on 
the  Bcalec^  and  weigfaeu  it  in  fiu,  and  then  Miss 
Fanny  did  it  up  in  the  greeo-baize  bag  again  — 
that  was  the  last  she  saw  tf  it,  as  true  as  her  name 
was  Mary  Fox !  No  croas-queationing  could  elicit 
more.  Miss  Fanny  was  then  cldled,  and  also  re- 
membered the  incident  of  seeing  it  weighed,  but 
declared  that  her  aunt  had  put  the  salver  away, 
witJi  the  rest  of  the  plate,  in  the  box  where  it  was 
always  kept,  in  her  own  room.  Mils  Green  also 
remembered  this,  and  also  that  Mr.  Baven  had  very 
good-naturedly  helped  to  cany  the  things  up  stain 
for  her-  The  inspector  took  aown  all  meoe  stat»- 
meols,  and  left,  promising  to  do  all  he  could  to 
trace  the  lost  property-  And  there  we  had  to  leave 
it,  as  is  generally  the  caae  in  such  matters,  though 
the  subject  affonled  us  much  conjecture  and  excite- 
ment for  some  days.  Mr.  Raven,  who  exhibited  a 
warm  intereet  in  Mis.  Green's  loea,  took  many  fruit- 
leai  jonrnays  to  the  polic&«tatiDn ;  but  the  police 
failed  to  trace  the  salver,  or  detect  the  offender ;  so 
poor  Mrs.  Green  had  to  submit  to  the  lo«.  The 
only  person  we  could  suspect  was  a  charwoman  who 
baa  been  engaged  to  help  Mary,  the  servant,  the 
day  after  the  party  for  which  the  wiuter  had  been 
lost  in  use. 

At  last  Mr.  Raven  finished  the  work  be  bad  in 
hand,  and  taking  hia  many  pages  of  manuscript, 
was  absent  a  wh^  day  on  bnsiDsas  mattera.  On 
his  return  he  had  a  little  interview  with  Mm.  Green, 
and  then  and  there  paid  her  £1G,  on  account  of 
what  was  due  to  her,  m  gold,  thereby  restoring  full 
conSdeocB  in  him ;  the  remaining  bidance,  he  said, 
should  follow  in  a  few  days.  Now  that  he  bad  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  £  *.  d.  question,  he  found 
he  had  many  little  bills  to  settle,  and  it  would  take 
some  time  to  collect  them  all  in,  on  one  side,  and 
disburse  them  on  the  other.  He,  however,  pud  me 
for  the  bonnet,  with  a  tlionsand  apologies  for  having 
left  it  so  long  unnoticed.  £verything  now  went  on, 
for  a  time,  very  smoothly.  Mr.  Green  paid  ni  oc- 
casional vints,  but  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
the  two  gendemeo,  when  they  did  meet,  dways 
seemed  to  &^bt  shy  of  one  another.  Mr.  Raven 
had  evidently  seeu  through  Mr.  Green's  character, 
and  while,  as  the  father  of  Fanny,  the  tatter  wa^ 
polite  to  her  betro^ed,  there  was  no  cordiality  or 
ctmfidence  on  either  side. 

At  this  period  our  party  was  mgmenled  by  some 
friends  irf*  my  own,  who,  by  Mrs.  Gi«en^  permiinon 
I  invited  to  q>end  a  DKHit]i  with  us-  Mr.  Baren 
volunteered  to  acconunodate  by  giving  up  his  room, 
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and  occupying  tor  thmt  time  •  «p«i«  Attic  I  would 
not  kaar  d  thu  At  fint,  bat  ho  preaaed  our  acqui- 
eicanoe  to  the  arrangement  lie  ooold,  he  Mud,  tnm 
in  anywhere.  Mid  sleep  on  a  sofa,  if  need*  be.  iif 
ocMuin  was  a  clei^^yman  from  the  counby,  who, 
with  hia  wile,  were  comitig  to  town,  and  made  a 
Tory  pleatanl  addition  to  our  party.  Of  coone 
Mr.  Kaven  was  introduced  ai  a  partictdar  friend, 
therefore  they  were  quite  ready  to  gire  him  the 
light  band  of  fellowihip,  and  tiie  two  gentkmen 
were  loon  on  intimate  terms.  One  reqoeat  Hr. 
Baven  had  made  before  tie.  Watan  (my  caoain) 
arrived,  was,  that  as  he  itill  wrote  under  tbu  ftigned 
Damo  of  George  £lIot,  be  particularly  hoped  we 
would  not  divulge  that  be  wm  the  anthor  of  the 
worka  pnbbihad  under  that  name.  Ur.  Waten 
waa  a  man  of  entertaining  powers  and  as  "  iron 
■harpenetk  iron,'  ao  bia  eonvenation  wemed  to  in- 
viu  Mr.  Bavan  to  vie  with  him  in  anecdote  and 
repartee ;  and  we  heard  much  more  of  hii  travelB 
than  had  ever  bdbre  transpired  ;  in  fact  it  seMsed 
wonderlhl  how  ranch  of  the  globe  he  bad  eeen. 
Several  of  the  partie*  named  in  Mr.  Watera's  ac- 
qnaintanoi  abroad,  Mr.  Raren  knew,  he  said,  o- 
peoially  the  banker*  at  Vienna  and  Oresden,  to  whom 
be  baa  lately  given  a  irienil  letters  of  iatroduction. 
We  BOW  frequently  made  little  partien  to  the 
theatre,  Mr.  Raven  more  tiian  once  aeoaring  us  a 
bos,  being  verj'  glad  that  his  knowleilge  ot  some 
people  enabled  him  to  oUige  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters. 
Many  were  the  anecdotes  he  told  of  Yonn^,  the 
Kemblee,  and  other  dramatic  friends  —  he  said  ha 
proudly  called  them  such  —  thenthe  actors  of  the  day. 
At  firet  tht)  Walenee  seemed  quite  as  innafa  taken 
with  Mr.  Raven  as  we  had  all  been.  My  sojourn  at 
Boae  Cottage  was  now  so  pleasant,  that  i  oongratu- 
lated  myself  on  the  qnarters  1  had  fallen  into.  O, 
what  entertaining  evenings  we  had  !  Every  im- 
B^nable  topic  was  discussed,  and  I  obtained  an 
insight  into  many  qiKetions,  both  in  foreign  and 
doinestic  politics,  art,  science,  and  general  informa- 
tion, which  gratified  my  ibtrst  for  improvement. 
Lighter  sublets  too,  we  often  talked  (rfl  1  remem- 
ber, at  this  time,  we  T«caunted  ta  Mr.  Waters  the 
loa  of  the  ealrer,  and  be  gave  tie  an  aoconnt  of  a 
very  extraordinary  burglary  wbiub  had  been  clever- 
ly carried  out  in  a  house  where  he  had  been  staying. 
"  Ay  I "  said  Mr.  Baven.  "  I  can  teU  you  a  better 
itofy  still,  though  possibly  yon  may  have  seen  the 
Bcooont  in  the  papers.    Some  few  years  since  Ihap- 

pened  to  be  at  A 's,  the  great  jewellen,  one  day, 

when  up  drove  a  brougham,  and  a  gentleman  came 

in  and  asked  to  see  one  of  the  firm.    Ur.  A 

came  forward  immediately-  1  was  selecting  some 
Crinkeb  for  a  lady  at  the  time,  and  remainea  at  the 
Eoonter.  Well,  the  gentleman  beKan  his  businesi 
by  stating  that  be  bad  been  intending  to  call  every 

day  for  the  last  week,  to  see  Mr.  A ,  having 

been  sb'Migly  recommended  by  his  friend.  Sir  M. 

P ,  but  he  had  been  so  busy  that  until  now  be 

had  not  had  time.  The  fsct  was  he  wanted  to  give 
an  onler  for  a  large  service  of  plate,  to  take  down 
with  him  to  lug  country  seat,  as  be  waa  goii^  the 
nest  week  to  entertain  Lord  Pulmerston  and  some 
other  political  gentlemen,  who  were  to  be  present  at  a 

meeting  to  be  held  in  Birniingham.  Mr.  A bowed 

low.     '  Well,'  he  said,  '  Mr.  A ,  I  dare  say  yon 

are  obliged  to  be  particular  as  to  references  for  such 
an  Older  aa  I  am  prepared  to  sive,  and  quite  right 
too,  eonudaing  wut  «  set  of  shai^iers  there  are  in 
the  world,  though  I  dom't  think,  if  you  knew  me, 
yon  would  fear.    However,  bcm  is  my  caid,— 


Ide^t«naa^  Colonel  Spence,  J  live  at  li^gwell  Court, 
near  Birniingham  j  my  bankers  are  Attwood,  Spoon- 
er  and  Co.  You  can,  if  yon  please,  send  over  to 
Brooks's  Club, —  I  have  belonged  to  it  for  tbe  iMt 
twenty  years,  or  I  can  refer  you  to  some  Aiend, 
—  Lord  Palmeraton,  or  anybody  you  like  who  in  In 

town.     Stay,  here  is  a  note  to  me  from  Mr.  B , 

the  member  for  fl .     Now  tbe  question  is,  can 

f'ou  aecOQiiBodnte  me  with  what  I  want  imine<liat*- 
y'i  I  should  like  to  take  what  you  bsve  reiidy  at 
once  with  me,  Jeaving  tbe  reminder  of  the  order  to 
follow ;  or  must  1  go  elsewhere '/  for,'  taking  out  his 
watcb, '  my  train  starts  at  seven  P.u,,  and  I  sbonld 

E refer  taking  it  with  me.'  Mr.  A '^^°  bowed 
iw  as  tbe  c^onel  halided  to  bim  a  list  of  the  plate 
required.  '  Yes,  sir,'  he  said,  when  he  bad  read  it 
over, '  I  think  we  have  all  tfaeae  articles  in  stock, 
and  we  will  have  them  packed  and  invnoed  at  once. 

We  know  Mr.  B .  the  member  for  B ;  per- 

hape  we  shall  find  bim  at  Brooks's.'    '  Well,  then, 

Mr.  A ,  I  will  return  with  my  valet  in  an  hour,  to 

save  time.     If  yon  don't  find  Mr.  B at  Brooks'h, 

aSiofcoQite,  you  would  not  be  soch  a  fool  aa  to  let  ma 
have  ^10  goods  unless  yon  got  a  reference,  —  I  know, 
in  yoar  place,  I  shoold  not,  —  perhaps  you  wonld 
let  one  of  your  younf;  men  go  down  to  Digwetl  Court 
with  tbe  plate  with  my  servant,  wbe  is  not  the 
brightest  specimen,  though  he  is  as  honest  as  the 
day.  I  will  pay  all  his  expenses.  I^t  me  see, — 
this  is  Saturday ;  he  can  be  back  early  on  Monday, 
and  a  breath  of  country-  air  will  d«  him  bo  harm. 
Only  the  pinte  is  needed  at  once,  to  be  nsed  on 

Monday-'     Mr.   A acqmeaced ;   and  no  soobm' 

was  Colonel  Spence  gone  than  be  set  to  work  to 
select  tbe  silver  rec^nired,  sending  out  a  clerit  to 
Brooks's.     This  emissary  relumed  to  lay  that  Mr. 

B had  been  there,  but  had  left  an  hour  since. 

'  Well,  then,  Sampson,'  said  Mr.  A .  turning  to 

a  more  elderly  aeaislant, '  it  will  save  all^  Irouliie  if 
you  will  undertake  the  johL  Your  friends  live  near 
Birmingham,  don't  they  7 '  *  Yee,  sir.*  '  Wrtl,  then, 
see  that  the  plats  is  packed  acconling  to  the  list, 
and  be  ready  by  six  o'clock  to  start  with  Cutond 
Spence  when  he  comes.' 

"  Ab  a  listener,  I  had  been  interested  in  the  ai^ 
rangements,  and  euricaity  determined  me  to  have 
another  peep  at  Colonel  Spence.  1  can't  tell  why, 
bnt  there  wss  something  made  me  wonder  whether, 

after  all,  Mr.  A would  let  him  have  the  plate. 

I  told  the  man  who  wss  serving  me  that  I  mutt  keep 
an  ni^Kwitment,  and  would  retnm  in  a  short  time 
to  coiaplele  my  purchaties;  and  contrived  to  re- 
enter the  shop  a  little  befrae  the  clock  showeil  the 
hoar  of  half  past  six,  — just,  indeed,  as  the  ohji«t  of 
my  curiosity,  Colonel  Spence  drove  np  in  his  brou"- 
bam.  Ue  and  his  servant  both  got  out,  ami  the 
colonel  said,  '  Well,  Mr.  A ,  all  right,  I  sup- 
pose ? '  as  he  entered  the  ahop.  '  We  have  not  too- 
much  time ;  I  hope  all  ii  ready.  Ah !  he  eonlinueil,  a* 

be  saw  Mr.  A 's  confidential  clerk  standing  with 

his  railway  vug  over  his  arm,  leaning  wtuni4  the 
packed  box  on  tbe  coontsr,  'so  yon  have  decided  to 
send  your  man,  —  mnch  tbe  safest  way.  Now,  then, 
Hobson,  open  the  brougham-door  I'  At  this  jono- 
lure  two  policemen  entered  Ibe  shop,  and  on  seeing 
them  the  colonel  tjirned  very  pale  I  '  Ab  I  my  good 
colonel,  we  have  rai^ht  yoa  at  last,  have  we ) '  aud 
one.  '  A  nice  dodge  you  have  given  as,  too  1 '  added 
the  other.  '  Why  we  were  down  in  Birminghiun 
Isat  week  after  yon,  and  thoo^  we  had  found  yoar 
track.'  Then,  aeeing  the  pwked  box  of  plate,  ' ' 
dare  aay,  now,  yoa  have  persuaded  Mr.  A——  i 
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*un,  *tl>H  colond  is  ■  fint-rate  hand  at  thia  kind  of 
thing.  DoabtleM  be  luu  pvnuided  jaa  be  u  the 
owner  of  Ugwell  Conrt,  and  b  •  friend  rf  lord 
Falmentoii'B,  and  other*  of  the  nobilitf.  We  have 
beatd  no  end  of  storiee  about  hia  tnendt,  who  r>ak 
amoog  the  highert  in  the  land,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
ttforSd  700  with  ^le  tmal  warninKB  against  trmt- 
ine  onjr  gentlanan  wbo  came  wittunt  Teferences. 
Wa  knoir  aU  aboot  Urn.  Well,  Ur.  Colaoel,  yon 
Hunt  ?H>ir  come  with  u>  to  the  itotion^oase,  insMad 
of  •tartiog  lor  Divwell  Conrt' 

>*  llie  Ruppasea  cohHiel,  looking,  as  700  may  mp- 
posc,  rerf  cKetfoUen,  and  loaing  all  his  high-toned 
■HDOiption,  mfiered  hinuelf  to  M  led  off.  Hardly, 
bowerer,  hod  the  pcrficemen  got  oatside  the  door 
with  their  prisoner  than  one  of  them  retumod,  and 

TespectfoUy  tooching  hia  hat  to  Ur.  A ,  atud,  *  I 

think,  «ir,  as  our  man  wns  naM)ed  in  the  set  ofcom- 
mittiof;  a  fresh  plunder  on  ]roa,  we  mnat  «sk  you  to 
Atrther  the  ends  of  justice  by  allowing  your  clei^  to 
accompany  as  to  theatatioK,  with  the  box  of  coodt 
yoa  were  on  the  point  of  trusting  htm  with,  ft  will 
ba  eaoieit  to  convict  him  on  this  last  offence.'     '  By 

all  means,'  said  Mr.  A ,  who  was  onlv  just  re- 

eorering  troni  the  utter  nrpriie  and  alarm  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  boMtieas  of  the 
atMnqitod  theft.  *  By  all  meini.  Mr.  Sampson, 
will  you  accompany  thcM  cAcert,  and  you  can 
prOMcnta  in  roy  name?'  80  saying,  Mr.  Ssmp- 
»■  lifted  the  heavy  box,  and  carried  it,  witii  the 
(SHstance  of  tlw  policeman,  to  a  cab,  in  which  the 
prisoner  and  his  other  captor  were  waiting.  '  Jump 
in;  Mr.  Sampson,'  said  his  companion, '  and  I  will  get 
op  outside ;  but  we  had  beat  put  the  box  innde ;  we 
fhall  not  be  long  on  oar  road.'  Mr.  Sampson  took 
hia  aeat  by  the  side  of  bis  choroe,  and  the  party 
rtarted.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  round  the  cor- 
ner of  tfae  street  when  the  head  policeman  inijuired,  — 
'  Have  you  brought  the  inT<»ce  and  the  list,  as  we 
shall  want  them  especially  to  prove  the  order.' 
'  No,  I  have  not,'  replied  iSr.  Sampson,  wbo  hadgot 
quite  excited  in  the  matter.  '  I  loft  tlieiii  in  an  en- 
velope  on  the  counter.'  *  ^all  I  go  for  them  1 '  said 
die  officer,  '  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute,  and  'it 
wmld  be  tireaome  to  delay  proceedings  fiir  want  of 
them-'  *  1  know  best  where  to  And  them,'  replied 
Mr.  Sampoon ;  and  so  nying.  after  shonting  to  stop 
the  cab,  he  opened  the  door,  jumped  out,  and  hurrieil 
back  to  tjie  shop,  not  twenty  doors  off.  The  minute  the 
clerk  was  gone  the  driver  walebed  him  rOTind  the 
Comur,  then  whipped  on  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  si^t 
in  a  moment.  When  Mr.  Sampson  returned  with 
hill  invoice,  the  party  were  not  to  be  seen.     He  (lew 

back  to  Mr.  A ,  who,  immediately  nlarmed  and 

tiMpicious,  called  in  other  police.  Suffire  it  to  say 
the  whole  act  bad  been  a  Hcverly  devlseil  robbery, 
—  the  colonel,  bis  valet,  the  men  disguised  as  po- 
Ueemon,  and  the  cab-driver,  all  in  leiiftue  in  an  ar- 
rangcil  plan  of  action  ;  a  eet  of  proft^«ional  sharpers 
who  so  clererly  carried  out  their  srhemc  ^iit  they 
made  clean  oti  with  their  booty. 

'■Now,  was  not  tliat  a  clever  trick T"  mid  Hr. 

We  had  all  been  qait«  interetited,  m  rivtdly  did 
be  dercribe  the  scenu.  This  tale  led  to  othees  of  a 
similar  character,  until  nt  ImI  Mm.  Waters  said  she 
eonld  otmoit  have  fancied  Mr.  Ravnn  had  been  a 
principal  actor  in  the  dntma.'t  he  described  10  well ; 
had  he  witncned  them  ?  "  Where,"  sold  Mr.  Wa- 
ter*, "  had  he  picked  up  bi>  knowledge  ?  "  • 


Days  went  by,  and  Sumy's  approochine  marriage 
become  more  generally  talked  of.  Good  tdd  Mn: 
Qreen  mode  sundry  purchases  in  linen,  ai  a  first  in- 
stalment of  the  modeat  troawean  she  hoped  to  pro- 
onreforhargrand'daughter:  whilst,  to  save  expenia, 
JdiM  Green  and  myself  plied  our  needles  on  tbe 
young  lady's  behalf.  I  cannot  say  tiat  her  lovor'l 
desire  diat  she  should  enconrage  and  eierctie  domes- 
tic hobtts  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Instead  of 
helping  her  grandmotber's  preparation!  she  wooM 
idle  about  tbe  house,  reading  novels,  or  stmrnming 
iqMn  the  piano.  I  had  never  mnch  admired  ilEm 
Fanny^  ctiaracter.  Hie  importance  she  was  00* 
made  also  did  not  improve  her,  to  my  mind.  How- 
ever, if  not  fbr  her  own  sake,  I  wis  very  glad  to  re- 
turn weane  of  Mrs.  Green's  really  kind  attention  to 
mv  comfort*  by  givinr  her  a  little  of  my  spare  time. 
Ttie  marriage  was  talked  Of  for  an  eariy  day  in  the 
next  month.  Hr.  Raven  said  he  had  long  wished 
to  visit  Madeira,  and  he  really  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  go  there  Ibr  tbe  boney-tuoon,  and 
spend  the  winter  months.  Still, he  intended tot^e 
his  London  honse  at  hebad  at  first  proposed-  He  had 
not  seen  one  he  liked.  So,  as  time  was  wearing  away, 
it  wonld  be  best  to  look  oat  for  a  ready  lomishM 
one.  After  all,  it  saved  trouble,  and  Fanny  could 
'     '      ■   ■     '       ■■  lyretoi 

much  from 

bronchitis  that,  if  the  winter  was  severe,  he  hoped 
she  wonld  join  them  at  Madeira,  and  thus  avoid  the 
March  winds.  The  old  lady  shook  her  head,  but 
did  not  object  to  the  suggestion.  What,  I  thought, 
if  these  plans  are  carried  out,  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
Mr.  Raven  does  not  take  my  future  at  all  into  con- 
sideration. Itold  hitn  so  one  day.  "  fily  dear  MiM 
Linley,"  he  said,  "  we  all  look  on  you  as  one  of  ns. 
Of  course  yon  will  either  remain  in  my  houie  widi 
Mi<B  Green,  or  —  stay  —  why  should  you  not  come 
ont  to  Madeira  with  Mr*.  Green  ?  She  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  your  company  for  the  voyege,  and  I 
am  sure  Fanny  and  myself  will  be  (lolight«d  lo  give 
yOD  a  warm  welcome  fbr  as  long  as  we  are  there, 
and  then,  yon  know,  'sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.'  I  have  my  own  idew  that  Miss  Lin- 
Icy  will  not  be  Miss  Linley  long,  if  thrown  into  that 
society  which  I  bopc  won  to  introduce  her,  and  in 
which  her  talents  and  acquirements  will  make  her 


One  thing  stmck  my  Cousin  Watcm  ns  very 
strange,  and  he  i^onfided  hi*  ideas  to  me.  He  owned 
he  did  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Uaven'n  closeness 
about  his  perwnal  Meilcln.  "  You  will  hanlly  be- 
lieve," he  said,  "that  Mr.  Raven  this  momini;  actu- 
ally asked  me  to  periiwm  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Now,  of  course,  he  must  have  many  old  friends  who 
would  be  more  entitled  to  do  him  this  service  than 
an  ncqtiaintance  of  a  few  weeks.  As  to  his  flattery, 
that  he  has  seldom  Kcn  a  elergymnn  in  whom  be 
has  such  conftdenee,  or  to  whom  lie  ha*  taken  such 
a  fancy,  realty  it  looks  like  gammon,  1  think.  A 
very  pleasant  fallow  he  is,  I  do  not  deny,  and  as 
clever  a  hand  at  telling  a  *tot^  a*  I  know  any- 
where ;  but  to  ask  me  to  marrv  him  on  a  ten  weeks' 
intimacy  look*  a*  if  he  was  hat^ter  np  fbr  friend* 
than  1  thonght  fbr.  By  the  by,  too,  what  books  has 
he  written  ¥  He  teemed  very  modest  on  the  mibject 
when  1  asked  him,  and  said  ho  wrote  under  a  feigned 
name ;  bat  I  think,  when  we  flrit  came,  you  toii!  rafl 
be  had  been  reading  one  of  hit  books  to  you  ?  " 

Now,  it  is  laid  at  our  sex's  door  that  we  can  nDn4 
of  m  keep  a  leeret.  True,  Diat  Mr.  Raven  had 
begged  n*  to  I>tnerve  hi*  literary  incognito,  and 
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nntil  noir  we  bad  all  religiouBlj  complied  witli  his 
request  Than  was  that,  however,  in  mr  comin's 
tone  irhich  so  mniA,  I  thought,  implied  dispai 
ment  of  Mr.  Bsven's  position  in  the  literarr  worid, 
tiiat,  though  I  could  not  help  owning  to  myself  that 


doubts,  with  anxiety  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
our  hem,  stronglj  urged  cie  to  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  b^.  The  impulse  was  irreustible  when  his  rep- 
utation was  thus  called  in  question ;  and  haTing  fint 
gone  through  the  fonn  of  exacting  a  promise  of 
secreej-  from  Mr.  Waten,  I  prepared  to  roveal  to 
liira  who  Mr.  Raven  reallj  waa.  "  Have  you  erer 
read  '  Adam  Bede'?"  I  cantioualy  asked.  "Adam 
Bede  I "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  start  of  Burpriae,  "  I 
should  think  1  have !  Why  the  Athennum  reviewed 
it  as  the  cleverest  work  of  fiction  that  had  come  out 
for  the  laM  twenty  years.  Raven  never  wrote  that. 
Yon  won't  m^o  me  believe  it  I "  "  Did  he  not '! " 
I  replied,  and  crossed  the  room  to  fetch  the  fint 
ToluBie  of  that  book.  I  opened  the  cover,  and  tri- 
umphantly pointed  out  to  my  cousin's  wondering 
(^aze,  "  To  dearest  Fanny,  with  the  author's  affec- 
tionate regards."  "  There!"  I  exclaimed, "will  that 
convince  yoa  ?  "  "  And  is  that  Mr.  Raven's  hand- 
writing?" aAed  Mr.  Watets.  "Yes."  "And  be 
five  it  to  Fanny  Green  ?  "  "  YeB,"lrepIied.  "And 
am  bound," he  continued,"!^  my  promise  to  you, 
not  to  congratnlate  him  on  his  extraordinary  and 
highly  giftad  writines  a*  the  author  of  that  book  ?  " 
"  Yes,  ni:|;ain.  But  how  stran^ly  you  take  the  com- 
munication. Cousin  John  1  Does  not  Mr.  Riven  rise 
immeasuraUy  in  your  esteem?"  "Humph!"  be 
replied,  "  I  shall  buy  a  cppy  next  time  I  am  in 
town.  Ijct  me  see  where  it  is  publiAed."  He  took 
down  the  address.  There  was  something  in  John's 
whole  manner  of  receiving  the  iutclligence  I  had 
just  impnrtcd  which  puxaled  me.  I  cmld  not  nn- 
dersland  why  be  looked  so  grave  about  it;  but  be- 
fore I  could  demand  any  explanation,  some  one 
came  in,  and  I  only  had  time  once  again  to  enjoin 
silence.  1  felt  rather  guilty,  for  I  would  not  Ibr  the 
world  have  Mr.  Raven  tfaiuk  a  woman  couid  not 
keep  a  secret,  and  he  had  so  strictly  enjoined  me 
not  to  (.ell;  when  I  said  so  to  my  cousin, ''I'll  be 
boand  he  did,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  leA  the  room. 
"  When  skies  are  cleared,  storma  are  swd  to  be 
'the  bishest."  We  had  lately  had  so  pleasant  a  cote- 
rie at  Ro»c  Cottage  that  any  change  was  approached 
with  regret,  and  when  Mr.  Green's  announcement 
to  bis  mother  that  he  was  coming  to  join  us  for  a 
time  arrived,  I  don't  think  bis  advent  was  hailed  by 
any  onp.  Certainly  not  by  Mr.  Raven,  who  no 
sooner  heard  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Green's  pro- 
posed visit  than  be  talked  of  a  trip  into  the  country, 
which  must,  he  Bald,  come  off  before  he  married,  as 
it  was  to  a  b»chelor,  and  where  be  could  not  so  well 
take  Fanny  as  to  his  other  friends.  We,  however, 
persuaded  him  to  defer  this  journey  for  a  few  dayfi, 
as  there  were  several  little  evening  engagements,  in 
which  he  was  included,  for  that  week.  Mr.  Waters 
was  the  only  one  of  the  circle  who  expressed  pleas- 
ure at  making  Mr.  Green's  acquaintance.  "  Ha  has 
not  yet  seen  him  1 "  thought  I.  That  evening  Fan- 
ny's father  arrived,  and  we  all  dined  very  happily 
together,  after  which  Jlr.  Waters  invited  Mr.  Green 
to  take  a  stroll  and  smoke  a  ci^r  with  him.  Fanny 
and  Mr.  Raven  also  went  out.  Meantime,  good  Mrs. 
Green,  Mn.  Waters,  Emma  Green,  and  myself, 
brought  ont  onr  needlework,  and  sat  down  to  work 
and  chat  in  the  front  room.    Alas !  that  evening. 


begun  so  quietly,  wai  indeed  a  memoraMe  one, — 
such  ■  one  as  does  not  occur  often  in  a  lifetime,  and 
of  which  the  events  am  but  too  well  imp-eased  apoa 
my  mind.  Within  a  few  hoars  we  ladies  received 
a  shock  which  neaHy-paraJyied  us  with  dittnnt  and 
atarm.  Could  we  believe  all  that  we  were  then  told 
of  Mr.  Raven  to  be  true  ? 

li  is  said  that  startling  events  rarely  come  alooe, 
and  certainly  that  evening  was  an  instance  of  At 
trutb  of  the  proverb ;  for  we  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  one  distressing  event  before  another  still  more 
painful  revelation  was  forced  on  us,  —  both  in  ref- 
erence to  Mnt.  Green's  lodger,  in  whom  we  all  felt  so 
great  an  interest.  We  were,  as  I  said,  busy  at  work 
on  a  portion  of  Fanny's  garments,  and  talking  of 
the  Madeira  scheme,  when  the  dooi^bcU  rang  vio- 
lently, and  a  thnndering. knock  at  the  door  startied 
us ;  viNoes  were  beard  on  the  stejw,  and  we  listened, 
the  door  being  ajar,  to  know  who  couhl  be  coming 
at  this  unwonted  boor.  "  Does  a  Mr.  Raven  live 
here?"  we  heard  distinctly,  and  as  distinctly  the 
voice  of  the  little  maid,  —  "  No,  sir ! "  "  Are  yon 
sure?"  again  asked  the  voice.  "No,  sir  I  bathe 
used  to  live  here.  He  went  away  a  loap  tJine  a(!o ! " 
said  Mary.  "  What  does  the  girl  mean '/  '  said  Hia 
Green.  "  1  dare  say  it  is  some  one  on  buuness, — 
perhaps  from  the  publishers.  1  will  go  and  tell  then 
he  is  only  out  for  a  walk."  So  saying,  she  left  ns, 
with  the  door  open.  "  Did  I  hear  you  ask  for  Mi. 
Raven  ?  "  began  Mias  Green ;  bat  she  started  back 
as  she  t>aw  two  poUcemen  in  the  hall,  anil  Mary  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf.  "Yes,ma'am!"  said  the  constable. 
"  Your  servant  has  just  told  me  that  Hr.  Raven, 
idias  Mr.  Wood,  is  not  here.  We  think  differentiy ; 
and  perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to  look  for  onbelves, 
in  virtue  of  this  search-warrant!"  and  he  produced 
a  paper.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Uii«  Green, 
alarmed.  "  Why,  ma'am,  nothing  more  than  what 
we  sav.  We  've  orders  to  take  this  Mr.  Rvtea  in 
custody  for  being  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  a  for- 
gery !  You  can  see  the  warrant,  if  you  don't  be- 
By  this  time  Mia.  Groen  and  myself  had  put  down 
our  work  and  risen.  Taken  aback  as  we  were,  oar 
womanly  instinct  seemed  to  strike  us  all  three  at 
onee  with  the  same  idea, — to  screen  Mr.  Raven 
from  the  officers.  Fortunately  Mias  Green  had  not 
yet  committed  herself  when  wo  jiwned  her,  and,  tak- 
ing the  initiative,  I  said,  boldly  (may  I  be  forgiven 
the  falsehood  I),  "  There  must  he  some  mistake ;  Mr. 
Itaven  does  not  live  here!  Iliis  house  belongs  to 
these  hidies,  —  Mrs.  Green  and  her  daughter.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  staying  here  are  Mr.  Green,  her 
son,  anil  Mr.  Waters,  ,a  clergyman  from  the  coun- 
try." My  self-possession  of  m.inner  somewhat  non- 
tlussed  the  olHcers.  "  He  was,  I  think,  living  hare 
iteiy,  ma'am  ?  "  he  said.  "  A  smnllish  man,  with  a 
dark  mustaclie  ;  calls  himself  an  author;  goes  to 
market  early ;  was  once  in  Grant  and  Co.'s  cmptoy; 
he  is  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  several  jewel 
robberies ! "  "  You  must  surely  refer  to  some  one 
elfc,"  I  said,  continuiug  to  act  as  spokeswoman,  ftr 
Mrs.  and  Sliss  Green  were  speechless  with  affriKht 
"  Well,  in.i'itra,  I  am  sorrj-  to  contradict  you  ;  but  as 
we  've  a  warrant  out  against  him,  and  he  has  been 
traced  here,  we  must  beg  leave  to  search  the  houw." 
"Of  course!"  I  replied.  "Mm.  Green  would  be 
the  last  person  to  resist  the  ends  of  justice.  Mary, 
bring  a  candle,  and  show  the  way ! "  Now,  happuy, 
the  Ettle  attic  into  which  Mr.  Raven  had  moved,  to 
accommodate  my  friends,  was  quite  at  the  top  of  toe 
house,  aad  was  only  approached  through  a  nirrow 
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don  laadii^  out  of  another  attic  wed  only  as  a 
iter-raom.  "  Tfaia  ta  the  tti«D^t  proeeeding  I 
heard  oTin  a  lady's  bouse,"!  sud, "  but  perfaapa  you 
■will  be^n  j-OTir  search  down  atairs."  "  All  tbe  same, 
nadam.''  replied  die  pdicemaR ;  "  we  will  ^va  as 
Kttlc  Uooble  a«  posnble,  but  we  uiuit  do  our  duty. 
Jt  u  as  well  lo  leave  one  of  ns  here  to  mo  no  one 
wtks  out."  "  I  don't  think  there  ia  an  area,"  Mid 
tie  other.takiug  hii  pcaitioB  in  die  hall.  Wliile  die 
elder  officer  went  into  the  littiiig-roooi  1  wfaiipered 
Mbs  Green, "  Hon  up  and  bang  my  old  dnte  on  the 
attic  door."  She  did  90,  looking  terrified.  The  offi- 
oei  then  proceeded  froin  tbe  drawiDg-rooni  to  the 
kitchen  and  cfficeB,  and  then  up  stun  into  the  bed- 
100019,  where,  of  coarse,  he  fbnnd  no  Mr.  Baven ;  nor 
in  the  Waters'  bedchamber  did  he  find  any  trace  of 
hua  "  Well,"  he  iaid,  ai  he  came  down,  "  if  be  'b 
not  here  he  is  notfikr  off."  "Now  yon  have  done 
Toor  dtrty,"  I  swd,  vei^  ttemly,  "  you  may,  1  think, 
leave  the  bonse."  This  they  could  not  refbae ;  and 
with  a  nretenco  at  an  apology,  they  departed  and 
left  m  alone.  "  What  does  it  all  mean  ? ''  laid  dear 
old  Mrs,  Green,  trembling  violently ;  "  do  you  think 
tho«e  men  bad  really  a  wartanl  to  arr«st  Obarlse,  or 
hare  they  taken  liim  fra  some  one  else '/ "  "  Mair,"' 
I  atid,  and  turned  quickly  to  the  giri,  wboMood  be- 
hind OS  ai  if  she  required  our  protection,  "  what 
nude  yoa  tay  Mr.  Kaven  did  not  live  here  the  roo- 
ment  you  were  aaked?"  "He  told  me,  ma'am," 
■tanuDcred  the  girl,  "and  gave  me  two  sbillinga 
whoD  he  fint  came,  to  lay  so  if  any  one  arited  for 
him."  "  And  have  you  ever  denied  him  before  ?  " 
I  again  asked.  "  Yes,  ma'am,. tvrice  before,  ma'am," 
replied  Uary.  I  made  no  observation  to  her,  but 
dtamined  her  to  her  work,  and  cloaed  the  door. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Mrs.  Waten  was  almost 
ready  to  faint;  Min  Green  indignantly  refused  to 
e  that  anything  was  really  wrong;  she  was  sure 
one  elie  wot  intended,  and  not  Charles.  1  hod 
no  such  hope ;  my  anapicions  had  been  awakened, 
and  now  a  veil  seemed  all  at  once  to  drop  from  my 
eyes.  Mr.  Raven  sunk  in  a  moment  from  the  liter- 
arv  lion  to  the  clever  swindler.  Why  eke  had  he 
told  Mary  to  ileny  him  ?  Why  had  he  else  enjoin»l 
silence  as  to  his  authorship?  Why  had  dobn  Wa- 
ter* looked  BO  grave  when  1  conGdcd  to  him  tbe 
secret  ?  Wbero  were  his  relations  ?  And  then 
came  the  idea,  was  it  he  that  had  aCoIen  the  salver 
JDst  before  he  paid  his  debb?  These  thoughts 
fluhed  like  lightning  through  my  brain,  but  as  yet  J 
did  not  venture  to  put  tbem  into  words.  In  a  abort 
time  Ur.  Waters  wonld  be  in,  and  advise  us  what  to 
lumMse,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "  Cbarlea 
in  nnt.  What  must  be  dona  ?  "  I  ad- 
vised  in  that  case  to  take  no  notice  of  what  had 
ocenrred  until  the  other*  returned;  ''but  we  are 
pietty  sure  he  and  Fanny  will  not  be  in  a  hurry." 

As  may  be  supposed,  we  four  ladies  were  in  great 
trepidation  ;  oar  tongues  did  not  cease,  and  tin. 
Waters  heard  nach  more  than  she  before  knew 
about  our  connection  with  Mr.  Raven.  We  were, 
however,  again  interrupted  hy  another  ring,  but 
this  time  not  so  imperative.  Mary  looked  in,  and 
seemed  afraid  to  go  to  tbe  door.  So  I,  who  had 
apparently  received  an  extra  amonnt  of  courage  for 

.1  . ;  ^jj^  went  myaelf  to  open  the  door.     This 

I  a  woman's  vnce.  Seeing  a  lady,  she 
tot,  if  you  plesae,  to  aea  Mr.  Raven." 
sss?  "  1  said,  taking  a  good  look  at  the 
a  I  spoke.  She  was  a  respectably  dressed 
young  person,  apparently  of  tbe  tr«des«oman  class, 
ftboitt  twenty>five  years  of  age,  I  gneesed.     "  Yes, 
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.'am ;  indeed,  I  CMi't  go  away  with- 
out setaag  him.  Wll  you  tell  him  so?"  Here, 
thought  I  to  myself,  ia  an  opportunity  of  learning 
Bomething  of  his  former  historv.  "Mr.  Raven  u 
out,"  1  replied,  '■but  if  you  will  walk  in,  I  don't 
think  he-will  be  long  before  be  returns."  The  wo- 
man heaved  a  aigh  of  relief^  and  atepped  into  tbe 
hall.  I  then  opened  a  Utde  room  adjoining  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
sitting,  and  aAed  her  to  sit  down.  "  This  person," 
sud  I  through  the  open  door,  "wiihes  to  Roe  Mr. 
Raven."  Mi«.  Green  immediately  approached  her, 
and  inquired  what  she  wanted  with  him,  eying  her 
through  her  spectadee  as  she  asked  the  queation. 
^  Wont  widi  him,  ma'am  I "  said  tbe  woman,  trying 
to  compoee  herself;  "want  with  him  I  First,  tefl 
me,  ia  it  true  be  is  living  here  and  ia  going  to  be 
married,  aa  folks  say  at  the  eortier  shop,  to  tbe 
young  lady  hviog  here  ?  "  "  What  if  it  be  true  ?  ' 
said  Miss  Green,  who  had  ^so  come  to  the  drawing- 
room  door.  "  What  business  can  it  be  of  youia  ?  " 
afae  continned,  indignantly.  The  poor  woman  burst 
into  tears,  and  coold  no  longer  restrain  her  pent-up 
feelings.  "He  is  not  Mr.  Haven  at  all,"  she  said, 
soblung ;  "  his  name  ia  Wood,  and  he  belongs  to  me. 
It  is  four  years  voce  I  Snt  knew  him ;  he  left  me 
and  the  child  just  eight  months  ago,  and  I've  not 
had  a  penny  &om  him  since.  I've  sold  all  my 
furniture  to  pay  my  rent,  and  worked  hard,  too,  or 
I  should  have  been  starved ;  bnt  he  lias  never  been 
near  me  once  ail  the  time.  I've  now  walked  all 
the  way  IriKn  Brighton,  where  he  leA  us,  and  I 
mnat  see  him.  He  shall  do  me  justice  I"  and  she 
told  us  a  history  of  desertioii  and  neglect  which  was 
heartrending.  There  was  such  genuine  misery, 
such  bald  truth  in  her  statements,  and  her  manner 
WW  too  natural  for  ua  to  suspect  a  falsehood.  This 
was  a  worse  revelation  than  the  other.  All  oar 
woman's  nature  was  enlisted  for  the  SDfferer  before 
us,  and  rose  agunst  the  man  who  had  acted  sueh  a 
heartless  part  towards  bis  victim.  Not  only  had  he 
forced  btmself  into  the  bosom  of  an  honest  &mily, 
and  carried  on  a  deceptioi        ■    '  ■  ' 


prospects  of  one 

Darker  and  dai^er  grew  our  troubles,  as  we 
thousht  of  Fanny  and  her  devotion  to  her  worth- 
less lover.  All  seemed  to  have  come  tipoa  ne  so 
suddenly,  wc  could  hardly  believe  oar  senses.  We 
might  bnve  deemed  we  were  dreaming,  but  there 
SM  tho  poor  wconan,  sobbing.  "  If  this  is  all  true," 
I  ssid,  being  spokeswoman,  "  you  are  much  to  be 
pitied,  bnt  Mr.  Haven  is  not  now  here.  What  can 
we  do?"  At  this  juncture,  hapjiUy  for  us,  in  cnme 
Mr.  Gr«en  and  Mr.  Waters.  How  relieved  we  wore 
their  voices  when  Che  door  opened,  instead 
of  Sir.  Baven  and  Fanny,  whose  return  we  had  to 
feared.  Taking  the  gentlemen  into  the  next  room, 
I  told  them  of  tbe  two  circmnstances  that  had  oe- 
curred  since  they  went  out.  "  We  are  not  much 
surprised,"  said  Mr.  Waters.  "  To  say  tho  truth, 
my  wife  has  lately  confided  to  me  so  many  extraor- 
dinary things  which  Mr.  Raven  has  told  Mrs.  Green, 
relative  to  his  intended  acta  of  liberality,  his  friends, 
&c.,  that  I  felt  sure  all  could  not  be  genuine,  and 
that  Mrs.  Green'a  credulity  was  being  practised 
upon.  Your  communication  to  me  yesterday  began 
to  open  my  ef  es,  and  I  merely  took  Mr.  Green  oat 
to-mght  to  bnng  proofs  that  a  gross  deception  was 
being  practised  upon  his  ibotber,  and  that  she  waa 
harlwnng  an  impostor  in  her  bouse.  After  what  1 
heard  yesterday,  I  made  a  point  of  caUing  ott  the 
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pablidwr  of '  Adam  Bed*,' far  I  Mt  eonvinoed  frodi 
wkktlhadMonofHr.  Bsvw  (tfaoagii  I  doat  dan j 
he  w  •  verj  gontlMauily,  deVer  feliow)  dwt  ke 
saver  wrote  ancfa  •  book,  >nd  we  were  aboet  to 
nonuk  hii  Mttbonhfptfaii  erenmg,  m  s  praUmiaarT 
Mep  to  lesnuDg  bit  ma&w  far  tke  deception.'' 
"WeU,  Mr.  Gieon,"  I  nid,  m  I  T«na«beTed  the 
▼igitor  io  the  next  mHo,  "700  had  bert  lee  tfaii 
poor  woman  who  b  waiting,  or  Hr.  SaTen  will  be 
letaming  while  ibe  is  here.'  AoeonlinK'Ti 
Green  had  an  iaterriew  with  her,  and  aatiified  hfan- 
■eif  et  the  tnOh  of  her  ttie.  He  MNactow  or  oihv 
pnmded  her  to  leaTe,  m  Ifir.  Bavea  waa  «ot  in, 
M^geatiaetiiatafaewogld  be  man  Ukelj  to  find  him 
at  ten  o'wwk  on  the  faUowng  moning.  We  Aen 
had  a  conanltalioa  ■•  to  bow  bwt  we  ihoald  act 
when  the  ooaple  Mme  home.  iSr.  Green  waa  in  a 
great  rage,  not,  boweivr,  conadering  lo  unoh  peer 
Fannj^s  position  ai  hi>  own  esnee  for  »*«■«  «■  a 
man  who  had  so  groaly  insnhad  Um.  He  could 
not  talk  qamidf,  and  it  wm  a  bappr  t^oK  ^  n* 
that  Mr.  Waters  remained  oool  and  eoUacted,  and  did 
hie  bert  to  penoade  Hr.  Green  to  conbvl  hintaelf, 
or  Kb  own  pnrpoee,  he  nid,  wonid  be  defeated-  He 
Mt  aore  die  better  pUn  ww  to  recaiTe  Mr-  Baven 
qnedf,  and  eunj  out  tbeir  oripnal  intention  oT 


iBdwlaoe  the  sobjeet.  It  woold  be  qnite  time 
•Mogh  when  tkejr  beard  hta  defenee  to  attack  him 
on  grBTOr  ptmita.  Even  wUle  we  spoke  we  hoard 
Fannv^  rowe  on  the  Kepa,  and  (be  lateh^ej-  (far 
Hr.  Baven  had  bog  nnce  had  that  priiiltce)  torn 
in  the  door,  and  the  pair  entered.  Mr.  WMen,  in 
an  ondmone,  begged  hit  wift  to  withdraw ;  while 
Mrs.  Green  waa  ei|uli]r  anzloai  Fannj  iboiiM  not 
be  present  at  the  interriew.  Ue  latter  intentian 
WW  more  dtffleolt  to  aocomptiih,  antif  Him  Gieen, 
who  waa  really  in  a  moat  nemn*  Mate,  mid  ihe  had 
rather  not  remain  in  Ae  room,  and  woald  go-  np 
with  Faainf  to  take  off  her  bonnet,  and  keep  her 

Hr.  Raren  came  in  in  hii  vaui  qniet  way,  ntteriy 
ignorant  of  the  storm  that  was  brewinf^,  took  hit 
aecoitomed  seat,  and  iwnarked,  "  It  it  a  fine  nif^t." 
"  Very  eo,"  said  Hr.  Waters,  "  thei«  seem  to  bo 
plenty  of  people  aboet ;  we  have  not  been  in  half 
an  boar."  "  Have  you  seen  the  eveaii^  P'per  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Raren, —  "any  newt?"  "  Xee,"  said  Mr. 
Waters ;  "  there  is  a  piece  of  new*,  which,  I  tuppoee, 
will  electrify  yon  literftnr  people  not  a  little.  But 
pethsps  you  have  beard  it  ?  "  "  No,  what  f  "  said 
Mr.  lUven,  lookine  ap.  "  Why,  the  real  author  of 
'Adam  Bede'  has  been  discovered.  Moreover,  that 
the  Geoi^  Eliot  has  turned  out  to  be  a  lady."  A 
very  blank  look  cmim  over  Mr.  Raven's  face.  He 
locked  Qrst  at  Mrs.  Qreen,  and  then  at  me ;  both  of 
na  were  silent.  **  Indeed ! "  be  said,  "  I  fear  I  can- 
not credit  (hat  itaUinient,  with  do  disrespect  to  the 
ladies.  Does  the  newspaper  Mtute  give  its  author- 
i^  ?  '  Here  Mr.  Green  could  no  longer  command 
bimself,  but  broke  out  in  a  furious  tone.  **  Mr. 
Raven,"  he  said,  "  we  have  diseovered  ^/ant  cheat 
I  'm  not  a  man  to  be  gulled  irith  Impunity,  Pray, 
■ir,  bow  dare  you  enter  this  house,  or  premma  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ctedulity  of  Its  inmates,  pme- 
inf^  yonfWf  off  to  them,  and  ittU  more  to  ne,  sir, 
aa  a  man  of  the  world,  that  you  wrote  that  and 
otiier  booki  under  the  amaned  name  of  George 
Eliot,  and  draw  your  resouroes  from  vour  brains  I 
Pretty  brains  they  are,  sir,  not  to  have  laid  n  better 


train,  if  tob  nmst  deceive  !  Ton  are  k  vogne  mi  a 
tneak,  sir,  and  I  demand  an  e:q)Unatioa ! "  Ifa. 
Green  stoitd  up  befiire  Mr.  Raven  in  a  defiant  atti- 
tads,  and  wvted  fbr  an  answer.  Hr.  Raven  wis 
white  iriA  agitation.  "  Sir,"  he  aaid,  attempting 
to  address  Mr.  Green,  "  yon  A*3i  mmwtr  for  year 
words.  Mr*.  Green,"  and  he  toraed  to  the  old  Udy, 
"  you  have  confided  to  me  the  character  itt  year 
son ;  I  am,  tberefare,  not  so  enrprited  at  hit  la». 
gnage  and  demeanor,  as  1  thonld  otherwise  have 
been.  To.aight  I  can  bat  soraise  he  most  be  mdv 
Ihe  influence  of  drink.'  At  this  tlr.  Giwen  broke 
ont  tDom  finioBsly  than  em,  and  then,  before  ta 
all,  infiraed  Urn,  in  no  mHd  teraM,  bat  in  the  Mat 
vitnpent><«  langoage,  of  the  poor  woman's  vi>t, 
and  aocvwd  hiot  oreretry-  kind  of  crime.  Hr. 
Bawen,  after  an  ejacdatioD  of  aorvrite,  goaded  «• 
by  Mr.  Green'e  terat  of  reproaeh,  lest  his  own  tam- 
per alto,  and  reproached  Hr.  Green  with  nmoy 
things  that  had  come  to  hii  ean  sbont  him  (bet  toe 
true).      -     -  -  -     ■        -  '    -    ■    '■ 


ft,  dnrini;  which  I  readly  pnt  my  Sofpn  in  my 
tvoid  hescring  I 
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say  for  Mr.  Baven,  he  was  the  first, 
to  reetnin  his  anger.  Whereupon  Mr.  Green  flew 
np  stain,  boiling  widi  race,  to  farhid  Fanny  ever 
again  to  tpeak  to  Ur.  Banen.  Mr.  "Wubaei  then 
took  the  opportnnity  of  telling  Mr.  Raven  ahoat 
the  ntit  <^  we  poBcemen,  and  tbeir  object ;  «hi<^ 
in  the  fbrmer  attaek  he  had  made  upon  him,  Mr. 
Green  had  fergotteu  to  mention.  Poor  Mr.  Saves  I 
this  intelliMnce  eompleled  die  erias  of  his  miseiable 
poatian.  Bowed  down  witli  tin  erentn  which  had 
apparendy  all  crowded  together  to  witnem  to  his 
shame,  he  sat  crestfiUJcn ;  nor  did  be  attempt  to  dv- 
fend  himeelf  by  advancing  a  woid  of  exculpation. 
The  change  finm  the  strife  of  words  to  ^e  tilenea 
which  tbJIowed  was  painfol  in  the  extreme,  and  it 

the  wretched  man  before  St.  Poor  old  l^s.  Green 
sobbed  like  a  child  ;  I  was  too  excited  to  weep,  only 
wondering  how  it  would  all  end. 

"  Yon  btft  know,  Mr.  Raven,"  said  Mr.  Waten, 
**  htm  far  you  are  implicated  in  the  charge  them 
men  laid  at  yonr  door.  Now,  die  position  yon  have 
placed  youresif  in  ns  rq^arda  this  family,  and  yoor 
connection  with  the  vnfortnntte  young  woman  wbo 
has  appeared  against  yon,  are  in  a  measure  yoor 
own  private  concerns ;  bat  if  the  officers  of  justica 
are  really  on  yoiir  tivck,  it  woeld,  to  my  vie*  of 
tbingn,  add  to  Mrs.  Groen's  diitrna  that  yon  ihoaid 
be  taken  into  custody  at  her  bouse.  It  mi^t  tben 
make  public  what  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  would 
be  undesirable,  and  bad  beet  be  kept  a«  private  at 
possible.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  that 
yon  left  her  hoiise  at  once ;  particularly  as  Mr. 
Green's  jmt  ang<:r  at  yonr  conduct  M  his  daughter 
may  leml  to  still  liirther  unplexsantoen."  Mr. 
Raven  evidently  saw  the  policy  of  this  tutf^mion, 
*8  did  we  til ;  but  bow  was  Mr>  Raven  to  emape  J 
Mr.  Watj^rs  s^d  most  probably  tho  police  ««e 
watching;  the  premise*,  and  he  only  wondpred  bo* 
they  bad  let  bin  enter  just  beftire.  Mr.  RaTee,  in 
a  very  subdued  tone,  owned  he  was  implicated  in  a 
very  disaf(rceable  matter  in  connection  with  a 
friend,  whiuh  might,  he  fbared,  get  bin  into  trouble; 
and  that  be  fate  every  moment  was  of  cousequonce, 
in  order  to  get  oat  of  England.  In  a  Utering  toM 
ha  assured  Mrs.  Green  that  in  other  ropecti  he 
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riuMiU,  he  btqwd, 

ndpadag  bimielf  in   facr  ajr«« 

heinous  cbai^M  Mr.    Green  faad    brought   agaiiMt 

hioB.     He  «ntreated  her  not  to  judge  him  unheard, 

nor   oblige  Fuiu;   to  desert   him    in  the  hour  oT 

trauUe;  Mt  he  h»d  no  (eon,  —  he  knew  her  love 

for  him  would  AormountBBcb  obstacles,     tin.  Green 

sboek  her  beuL     "  O,  Mr.  Raven,"  she  said,  "  all  1 

can  ask  of  yoo,  if  the  events  of  to-ni^ht  are  not  » 

*  ■    '     "'  '  and  never 


"I  1 


attenpt  to  see  Fanny  again, 
onoe  own,  if  onljr  for  a  moment,"  TCtnrned  Mr. 
lUvoD.  Mr.  Waters  here  tnteirupted  faim.  "  Un- 
der tte  circnmstanoee,  sir,  that  eannot  be." 

I  Ttatiy  could  not  help  pitying  Mr.  Raven,  for  I 
believe  he  wm  really  atWe^d  to  Fannj,  sod  the 
anguilbof  tone,  the  wretchedness  of  hitexpmiion  as 
I  loolced  npoD  him  excited  ray  sympathy,  and  dwelt 
loi^  upon  my  memory.  It  made  nu  for^t  Ibr  the 
mooent  the  deeeptioa  be  had  practised  upon  me 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  hmtly,  and  anxiety  that  he 
should  e*cap«  wemBd  DpnermnM  in  ray  mind.  I 
even  Tolnnteerad  adviee  mm  aniatauce,  —  a  woman's 
wit  it  not  to  be  despised  on  such  occasionB.  What 
bad  baeonie  of  eitber  my  pmdence  or  m^  resents 
Bent  'f  How  couhl  be  |(et  away  if  the  police  were 
watching  ?  He  njiM  t»  ^i^^ised.  Conld  he  not 
bes*  ceoape  observation  if  he  pnt  on  woman's 
elotbca  ?  He  thanked  me  for  my  kind  siK^j^estion 
in  the  wast  afieding  tone.  It  wsa  the  very  thing, 
in  fhet,  the  only  chanceL  I  left  the  room  all  eieite- 
Bteat,  retaraing  with  a  skirt,  a  shawl,  a  bonnet,  and 
a  crinolina  'Diese  Mr.  R»veD  wiiad  with  avidiqr, 
and  hurried  with  them  into  bis  own  room.  He  soon 
came  down  *^in.  What  a  netamurphona  \  Surely 
to  tkat  Tcmembtance  of  crinohne  everything  was  due. 
It  redeemed  its  character  for  utjlity,  and  to  it  Mr. 
Rarea  owed  his  escape.  As  he  stood  before  us  I 
could  not  help  asking  myself,  were  we  actini;  a 
charade?  or  was  the  whole  scene  a  dronm  ?  Our 
beio  has  indeed  lalkin.  If  his  patrtns,  of  whom  he 
so  i>fi«n  spoke,  oonld  now  have  seen  him,  would  he 
have  hnn  an  auoBpled  visitor  at  their  taUei  ?  WoaM 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  have  invited  him  into  his  brong- 
ham  ?  1  thoughL  Bat  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Mr.  Waters  wa*  evidently  anxious  for  all  onr  sakes 
that  he  shoold  b«  gone  befbr«  Mr.  Green  came  down 
sgnin.  Ib  lay  impatience  to  complete  the  disguise  I 
ran  down  to  the  kitchen  and  returned  with  the  beer 
ji^,  in  which  Mary  was  in  the  habit  of  fetching  the 
ale  for  supper,  about  this  hour,  and  hoped  be  might 
ba  takes  tor  iier  if  any  wntcben  were  about  and  saw 
it  >■  hit  hand.  A  WDnte  more  and  tbe  door  closed 
oo  him ;  white,  had  he  been  an  injured  and  innocent 
man,  I  do  not  think  nay  sympathies  ooiild  have  been 
nore  excited  in  isvor  of  his  escape. 

■*  What  contradictions  voa  wvaion  are  ! "  said  mv  ', 
CousiB,  at  soon  as  Mr.  Kav«i  was  really  gone,  and  *! 
then  went  off  into  an  hysteno»l  Rl,  sobtung  and 
ganins  oat,  "  What  a  dreadAil  bosinem  I  What  a 
wi^edman!  What  is  M  be  done  about  FanoyV 
Jost  then  Hr.  Green  oame  down,  having  had  a  vio- 
le«t  scene  with  hia  datigkter,  who  teiused  to  believe 
on*  ward  against  her  dear  Charlea,  besidta  showing 
a  great  want  of  respect  to  bar  father  bf  nphraiding 
.hin.  He  said  ebe  had  behaved  ao  iU,  and  so  per- 
■sfci  in  ooiiw  to  ask  Hr.  Baven  aboM  it,  M»Bt  he 
hMl  loeked  her  np  in  hv  room  till  be  had  seen  timt 
scamp  tnt  of  the  booae.  We  told  bim  Mr.  Baven 
waa  gone,  i  then  wwt  nn  rtain  to  give  tba  same 
istimatiao  W  Patun  and  Hisa  Gieok.  The  former 
waa  hi^am  at  not  haling  aMB  kirn  beflwe  ha  left,  j 


and  most  indignant  at  bis  having  disguised  UnwdC 
It  looked,  she  said,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  face  bis 
aceiisers.  >'  It  did,  Fanny,'  I  stud,  "  and  satisfied  ua 
all  tbal  he  was  gnilty."  '■  Yon  mu-'t  think  no  more 
orhim,"Baid  Miss  Green.  "Yes,  Fanny,  I  added, 
"  he  is  not  worthy  of  you,  and  yon  must  give  bim 
□p."  "  That  1  will  never  do.  Miss  Linley.  You 
don't  know  all  I' do!  Only  tell  me  where  he  is 
gone  1"  and  she  threw  herself  at  my  knees  half  fmn- 
tic  with  disBeas.  "  No  one  knows,  Fanny,  and  I 
ho)>e  we  may  never  know  or  heat  of  him  again. 
This  increased  ber  sobs ;  her  anntand  myselffeared 
tbe  would  make  herself  really  ill  ;  so  we  undremed 
her  and  pot  her  to  bed.  Little  sleep  had  any  of  na 
that  night!  In  the  wakeful  hours  I  reviewed  my 
whole  acquaintance  with  the  individual  who  had  so 
decfflved  us  all,  and  wondered  who  of  ns  was  most 
to  blame.  The  nnsophisticated  Greens,  won  by  hia 
address  and  agreeable  manners,  had  taken  him  from 
the  first  al  hie  own  valuaclon.  I,  believing  them  to 
have  known  him  previonsly,  fell  into  the  same  error, 
and  deceived  by  his  flattery,  was  entrapped  in  (he 
snare  set  for  me;  but  as  I  recalled  to  mind  link  a^ 
ter  link  of  the  chain  of  his  life,  aa  revealed  to  vs  day 
by  day,  I  wondered  at  onr  blindness  and  folly  in  not 
having  detected  the  improbability  of  his  representa- 
tions. My  telf-respect  wse  lowered.  I  wondered  if 
men  would  have  been  ao  easily  taken  in.  Tbeie  wse 
Mr.  Gre«^n,  —  but  then  he  had  been  little  with  nsy 
and  was  never  cordial  to  Mr.  Raven. 

During  tbe  next  week  we  heard  nothing  of  Mr. 
Raven,  either  privately  or  in  tbe  newspapers,  where 
we  searched  for  intelligence,  either  in  that  name,  or 
tbe  name  of  Wood,  or  other  rJiasei.  We  therefore 
concluded  he  had  escaped,  and  had,  nerbapx,  left  the 
nonntry.  Fanny  was  all  tbis  time  sullen  and  moody. 
We  could  hardly  persuade  her  to  leave  her  room; 
nnd  when  she  did  come  among  us,  itwas  only  to  up- 
braid us  all,  especially  bcr  lather,  with  being  tbe 
cause  of  ber  misery.  We  bore  with  her.  poor  giri, 
B9  we  fclt  how  much  she  was  to  be  pitied.  We 
h(^>ed  that  time,  and  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Raven'a 
worthlessnew,  would  make  her  tee  tbii^  in  a  difier- 
ent  li^t,  and  that,  in  tbe  end,  she  would  rejoice  in 
ber  escape.  AlasforoerhopesI  Within  a  Ibrtnight 
of  Mr.  Raven^  enit,  Fanny  herself  was  missing,  and 
no  trace  of  her  whereaboats  could  we  find.  That 
her  Iprer  had  contrived  to  communicate  with  ber, 
and  had  penuaded  her  to  leave  her  friends,  we  could 
not  doubt,  but  bow  was  a  myst«ry  we  could  not 
fathom.  Mr.  Gceen  was  more  furious  Aan  ever. 
He  said  she  might  go  where  she  would,  for  all  he 
cared;  never  agnin  would  be  own  her  as  his  child. 
Vain  were  all  our  inquiries.  Her  pow  old  grand* 
mother  was  almcat  heart-broken.  What  an  end  to 
all  ber  daydreams  for  poor  Fanny  I  But  life  mnat 
notwithstanding  its  troubln  and  ditappoint- 
inenn ;  the  storms  subiiide,  and  Uie  calms  ensue. 

After  having  talked  the  subject  over  in  every 
potriUe  way,  and  found  diere  were  no  means  it 
redress  or  power  of  helping  her,  we  subsided  into 
onr  nsuat  mode  of  lilia,  never,  however,  ceasing  to 
wonder  at  our  own  Uindneas,  bo{Mii?  continoally 
that  the  poor  girl's  portion  might  be  happier  than 
we  feared.  Winter,  spring  and  snmmer  passed 
away ;  autumn  bad  arrived  in  all  its  beauty.  I  waa 
about  to  accept  an  mvitation  to  qwnd  a  month  with 
the  Waterses,  when,  orte  morning,  the  post  brm^bt 
a  letter  to  Ura.  Green,  with  Pans  postmark.  The 
old  lady  opened  it  with  tremblii^^  handa,  fiir  tbe 
address  was  in  Fanny's  handwriting.  In  it  she 
begged  either  ber  graiMbnDther  «r  aunt  to  go  to  her 
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immedliitely.  She  waa  in  a  miser&ble  state ;  Mr. 
Bavea  bad  left  her  anil  her  infiuit,  aix  weeki  Wore, 
at  an  hotel  io  Paris,  promioiiig  to  return  shortly. 
The  poor  babe  had  died  snodenLy,  aiid  she  bad 
beard  nothing  irom  Charlea  for  more  than  a  month. 
All  her  letten  to  him  had  been  returned  team,  the 
address  he  had  left  with  her ;  her  fuuda  were  ex- 
haiuted,  —  gbe  had  not  a  single  fraoc  :  sbe  had  icJd 
all  her  trinkets,  and  nearly  all  her  clothe*,  to  pay 
Ibr  the  poor  baby's  burial.  She  aaid  she  was  wretch- 
ed, but  she  did  not  want  to  come  home ;  she  only 
begged  for  help  until  Charles  came  back ;  she  was 
sure  he  would  soon  come.  Here  was  a  new  reveU- 
tion  of  Mr.  Raven's  villany.  Poor  Fanny !  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Neither  grandmother  nor  aunt 
had  the  means  to  go  to  her  asaistance.  We  wrote 
to  Ur.  Green,  who  raved  again,  "  She  might  lie  on 
the  bed  she  had  made  for  herself;  he  would  neither 
own  nor  aid  her."  Hapjuly  1  bethought  me  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Paris.  We  made  up  among 
little  sum  of  money,  —  ill  could  it  be  spared  from 

any  of  our  putsea  I    I  wrote,  however,  to  Mr.  H . 

to  ask  him  to  call  at  the  hotel,  and  see  poor  Faimy. 
and  give  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Green  also  wrote  to  eu' 
treat  her  to  c<»ne  to  England  at  once  with  the 
money  sent,  oSering  to  receive  her  until  some  othei 
home  presented  it«elf.  This  letter  was  never  re' 
c^ved  by  her  grand-daughter.  Jn  a  short  time  the 
money  was  returned  by  my  fiiend.  ■  He  wrote  tc 
say  he  had  been,  ai  we  requested,  to  the  Hotel  LJon 
d'Or,  in  the  Bue  Castellane,  but  no  such  lady 
we  named  was  to  be  found.  He  then  asked  to  ■ 
the  landlord,  who  informed  him  that  Uonsieur  and 
Madame  Winter  (which  was  the  name  they 
cone  by)  had  been  there  for  some  time ;  that  i 
Bieur  had  left  madame,  as  she  hod  stated,  in 
most  cruel  way,  without  paying  his  biU,  or  widiout 
limds  for  her  use ;  that  the  poor  lady  had  been  in 
great  b«uble  and  diafreaa,  and  had  last  her  in&Dt 
That  he  had  let  her  remain  out  of  pity  tor  aome 
weeks,  hoping  monsieur  would  return,  as  he  had 
promised,  or  that  madame  would  write  to  her  friends, 
which  be  strongly  urged  her  to  do,  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  sbe  was  unwilling  to  believe  necessary, 
as  she  was  sure  monsieur  would  soon  be  back ;  that 
only  yesterday  an  English  gentleman,  who  heard 
her  Bobbing  in  her  room,  had  taken  pity  mi 
paid  the  biO,  and  they  had  left  soon  after  to  Join 

monsieur,  as  riie  sud.     Mr.  H coutd  elicit  DOtli' 

ing  further.  Nor  have  we.  With  that  last  sad 
letter  the  curtain  dropped  over  ^le  future  history  of 
herself  and  the  wretch  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  Sight.  Some  three  years  afterwards  I  read 
account  in  the  paperBof  a  v«t  curious  forgery  case, 
meet  cleverly   executed.      The  deacription  of  the 

E'ncipal  criminal  justified  my  sus^cions  that  Mr. 
ven  wns  alive  and  at  large.  I  am  still  reMding 
with  the  Greens.  1  alwaj's  Tdt  I  had,  by  my  credu- 
lity, uuwittingly  fed  theirs,  and  had  thus  been  a  par- 
ticipator in  their  trouUes ;  so  I  determined  1  would 
not  leave  them,  but  fill  the  vacant  niche  in  . 
Cottage,  adding  my  little  meaog  to  theirs  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  soften  their  lot  by  mak- 
ing them  forget,  as  far  **  possible,  their  sad  triaL 
One  thing  we  agreed  upon  in  our  arrangements, — 
we  would  admit  no  unknown  anAon  or  gentleman 
boarders.  My  literary  aspirations  bad  received  a 
check,  and  1  was  in  future  quite  contented  to  ben- 
efit by  the  brains  of  oAen  for  my  reading  and 
amosemeut,  without  coveting  either  to  be  admitted 
into  the  chque  of  the  literate,  or  to  write  bad  Tersea, 
and  still  wane  proee,  only  to  receive  in  return  the 


Battering  encouragwieDt  of  as  clevM'ly  ^Ided  a 
scapegrace  as  ever  escaped  jostjce,  or  deceived  wo- 
man by  false  smiles  and  winmng  demeanor. 

As  to  the  moral  of  my  tale,  let  the  readers  Judge 
for  themselves.  In  the  present  day  there  are  nmn- 
bers  of  ladies  brought  up  as  I  bad  been,  in  the  re- 
tirement of  country  life,  whose  circumstanoes  liter 
oblige  to  enter  as  boarden  in  families  who  suBpte- 
ment  their  incomes  by  such  arrangements.  Oilen 
the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage  causes  refsr- 
ences  as  to  antecedents  and  character  to  be  too 
much  neglected  by  the  princiiMls  of  a  boose ;  thin 
they  and  their  '"i""*"*  are  subject^  to  the  riik  of 


may  not  only  serve  as  the 
but  will  be  a  warning  not  to  allow  a,  too  uniospi- 
cious  nature  to  take  pec^le  by  their  own  represen- 
tations. Mr.  Raven  is  not  a  fictitious  charactar, 
and  there  are  many  such  in  the  world,  — mea  hot 
too  ready  to  fasten  themselvee  on  the  credulous,  rob 
the  widow,  and  entrap  unwary  youth  into  their 
snares,  j  ust  whichever  may  answer  their  pwpow. 

Woman's  trust  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  bri^itsst 
gems  in  the  female  chaiucter,  and  when  w&  be- 
stowed, forms  the  baais  of  domeatic  joy.  Yet  when 
favorable  circumstances  appear  to  guarantee  the 
bestowal  of  her  faith,  how  often  is  Iter  crednli^ 
misjdaced  1  The  bark  in 'which  her  life's  h^pioMs 
is  freighted  founders,  and  she  survives  the  wjeck 
with  the  bitter  thought  that  her  love  and  trust  have 
been  recwved  bot  as  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  min's 
selGshneas  and  vanity.  If  such  occuis,  as  it  too  fre- 
quentl}^  does,  amons  those  whom  we  have  learned 
to  conuder  as  trieti  and  valued  fiiends,  how  mnch 
more  cantitm  is  needed  ere  we  place  confidence  in 
the  casual  acquaintance  of  sooh  strangeis  as  may 
cross  our  path  1 


DORfi'S  NEW  KOTUKES. 

Gnatave  Dora's  alelier  is  a  treat  a 
prince  might  envy.  The  truth  expresaed  in  the 
adage,  that  the  poet  is  bom,  not  made,  ^plies  wiA 
equal    if  not  greater   force  to   the  painter.     No 


wiU 


lie  painter, 
enable  a  n 


write  poetry  who  has  not  received  the  gift  of  song. 
The  poet  enters,  however,  on  his  vocatton  with  but 
Ijttie  extnmeouB  help.  With  the  painter  it  is  other- 
wiae.  Ue  must  go  through  a  laborious  and  einan- 
sive  comae  of  study  in  oMer  to  acquire  the  maMm- 
tf  u«  of  his  art  before  he  can  stand  beside  the  poet 
as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  before  he  can  adequately 

S've  exprevion  to  the  conceptions  of  bis  imsginatioD. 
is  not  every  eye  which  can  detect  the  peeuhsr 
excellence  of  a  great  uljst's  wort  Adrairauw 
may  be  excited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet  the 
subject  of  it  may  be  unable  to  detect  where  *• 


charm  lies.     This  is  e^iecially  the  case  in  regard 
that  department  of  the  art  of  painting  in  which  tin 
chief  infiuence  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  u 


derived  from  ccdor.  No  man  in  modem  times  his 
unfolded  BO  fidly  or  with  so  mueh  magnificence^ 
Grnstave  Bofi  the  gloriea  and  myHeraea  ctf  com^ 
No  one  can  dispute  that  his  worla  are  ""'"fjTl 
noblest  and  moat  beautiful  iUoabvtioni  which  oow 
be  given  of  modem  genins  in  art.  As  you  "twd^ 
his  aielitr  yon  are  amaied  bv  the  versatility  of  bh 
genius.  Yon  cannot  rank  bmi  witii  the  eloM^P"'' 
and  stiU  less  with  the  r&liHet,—be  is  rather  an 


to  convey  to  your  readen  a  faint  idea  of  the  W" 


"^ 
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le  which  irill  meet  th^  eje  at  the  exhibiUon 
to  take  place  in  Loudon  during  the  pre«ent  Beaaon, 
of  oome  of  GuitATe  Dot^b  che/-<rcEttvres,  which 
exhibition  will  be  belli  under  the  (UrectioD  of  Messrs. 
Jamei  Lidtlle  Fairless,  aod  Mr.  G.  L.  Beeforth. 
The  place  chosen  is  tbe  German  Galler;,  New  Bond 
Street,  which  I  onlj  {em  may  prove  loo  snuill  i 
space  for  the  wealth  of  productions  which  ha,v< 
ODtJrel^r  absorbed  M.  Dore's  attention  for  several 
months  put  for  the  purpoae  of  imparting  a  ' 
plete  idea  of  his  talent  1«  the  Bntiah  public,  of 
whose  judgtoent  and  artistic  taste  I  may  tell  you  in 
(»infideace  he  has  a  much  highei  opinion  than  of 
that  of  his  own  countrynien. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  exhibition  will  consist 
of  a  maeni&cent  allegorical  subject  representing 
>'  Tbe  Triumph  of  Christianity,  or  the  Downfall  of 
Paganism,"  —  a  compasjtioit  admirably  suited  for 
the  display  of  H.  Donl's  remarkable  imaginative 
facuUy,  and  which  for  sublimity  of  concepUon  and 
graniteur  of  effect  will  command  general  nilmlration. 
The  picture  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
phases.  The  central  figure  in  the  upper  EectJon 
stands  the  Saviour,  holding  a  cross,  the  figure  almost 
tost  in  a  flood  of  glory,  encircled  by  winged  angels 
and  by  the  eloriued  spirits  of  t^  redeemed.  In 
presence  of  tbe  ChrisUan  Revelation,  Paganism  sinks 
to  the  deepest  abyss  of  darkness  and  oblivion.  On 
the  left,  as  it  were,  of  the  lower  section  of  tlva  pic- 
ture, Africa,  with  her  heathen  gods,  the  bull  Apis 
and  his  adepts ;  towards  the  centre  Asia,  and  Ibc 
god  Dagon;  the  Babylonish  divinities  Baal,  Nim- 
roil,  tbo  A^yrian  buUs,  the  gods  of  India,  are  all 
pn^i[Htated  into  tbe  boundless  sea  of  gloom  and 
•home.  Juptei  and  the  Grecian  divinities  recede 
in  the  distance  on  tbe  right,  and  on  tbe  leil  the  gods 
of  the  North,  Thor,  Odin,  &c.,  and  the  Druid  pneat- 
hood,  gradually  vanish  from  sight.  To  give  an  idea 
of  tbe  splendor  of  the  coloring  displayed  in  the  jew- 
elled adornments,  the  gtJd-worked  vestments,  the 
helmets,  and  tbe  various  insignia  —  if  I  may  use  tbe 
expression —  of  these  heathen  divinities  and  their 
attendant  priesthood,  would  require  a  pen  dipped 
in  tbe  KorgeouB  colois  of  the  great  master's  palette. 
But  ijiis  is  not  tbe  only  work  preparing  for  London. 
Tbera  is  a  splendid  composition  from  Miltou,  which, 
though  as  yet  unfinished,  bears  the  impress  of  great 
genius.  The  angels,  afW  their  victory  over  Satan, 
spend  one  night  on  earth  to  contemplate  the  battle- 
teld.  Tbe  conquered  in  millions  lie  heaped  on  the 
broad  plains  of  eartb,  now  lost  in  tbe  dark  shadow 
of  eternal  ni^bt.  The  bosU  of  white- winged  auguLs 
crowd  an  eminence  from,  whence  in  the  calm  majesty 
of  power  tboy  look  down  on  the  slain.  D^y  is  break- 
ing. Mid  the  first  rceeate  hues  of  morning  Hush  their 
etbensal  forms.  Tliis  picture  is  destined  to  have  a 
Iremendoua  sncccis. 

But  many  and  rarious  are  the  subjects  intended 
for  London.  There  is  a  wonderful  painUng:  Sev- 
eral CiUlhuEiBn  monks  in  their  white  robes  occupy- 
ing tbe  stalls  of  their  convent  chapel,  listening  to 
maas.  The  lubjeet  handled  with  less  genius  would 
be  monotonuus  in  tbe  extreme,  bnt  Bore's  brush  has 
made  of  it  a  most  startling  and  characteristic  picture 
of  convent  life.  Most  of  tbe  monks  are  old  men ; 
many  of  them  appear  stupefied  by  their  long  seclu- 
aion,  athea  are  absorbed  in  devotion,  others,  again, 
•re  asleep.  In  strong  contrast  to  these  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  tbi*  bos  row  of  aged  ascetics,  a  young 
man,  (he  beautjr  and  refinement  of  whose  features 
at  once  mark  mm  a«  of  a  different  race  iron)  his 
compMiioDS.     There  is  sorrow,  love,  n^ret,  —  nay, 


more,  hopeless  dismay  in  every  line  of  his  connta- 
nance.  In  a  moment  of  despair  and  disgust  he  has 
turned  bis  back  on  tbe  world,  and  its  joys  and  ita 
loves,  and  rusbod  Into  the  convenL  The  door  baa 
closed  on  him  forever,  but  whether  be  there  found 
peace  is  the  question.  Certainly  bis  rash  act  has 
proved  an  utter  failure.  I  regret  that  this  picture 
oas  little  chance  of  appearing  in  England,  aa  Connt 
de  Nieucrkcnjue  bas  marked  it  for  bis  lolan  in 
Paris ;  but  you  must  not  complain.  You  may  —  I 
cannot  promise  —  have  a  wonderful  portrait,  the 
only  one  be  has  ever  executed,  of  Patti.  It  is  life- 
size  and  iifc-likc.  lie  has  certainly  idealized  the 
spoilt  child  of  song;  but  tbe  likeness  is  perfect  She 
stands  in  white  drapery,  her  bands  crossed  on  ber 
handkerchief,  —  tor  all  ornament  a  crimson  rose, 
perdu  in  her  dark  cherclure. 

For  London  there  is  a  laige  picture,  "  Be^ars  in 
a  Street  at  Seville  " ;  only  K  the  children  of  Span- 
ish beggars  are  a  tithe  as  lovely  as  here  depicted, 
princes  may  envy  their  possession.  A  setting  sun, 
seen  athwart  a  pine  forest  (strongly  recalling  Dau- 
by's  effect  of  red  sunlight),  three  Alpine  views,  won- 
derful in  tbe  contrast  of  valleys  lialf  veiled,  the 
rising  mists,  and  the  sunlit  rocks  wbicb  bound  the 
horizon;  three  Spanish  subjects,-^ one  a  Spanish 
lady  and  her  duenna,  having  her  fortune  told  hy  a 
Gitano ;  a  second,  the  same  lovely  Sevillana  and 
her  hideous  duenna  ascending  tbe  steps  of  an  old 
cathedra],  distributing  alms  to  tbe  poor,  who  bend 
low  aa  she  passes;  and  tbe  third,  ''Vespers": 
groups  of  southern  beauties,  shrouded  In  tlicir  lace 
uiantillas,  kneeling  on  tbe  cathedral  floor  absorbed 
Id  prayer  or — gossip.  There  arc  some  Biblical 
subjects,  of  wblcb  one  Is  sure  to  command  a  tremen- 
dous price.  The  subject  is  "  Gideon  and  the  Cam- 
els Halting."  AVbile  the  animals  lap  the  water,  tbe 
Israclitisb  chief  watches  with  anxiety  for  the  prom- 
ised omen.  The  water  in  this  picture  is  something 
wonderfuL  It  is  clear,  but  strewn  with  green 
weeds;  gleams  of  scarlet  light  —  for  the  sun  is  fast 
sctting,'^streak  its  even  surface;  this  gorgeous 
light  IS  seen  through  tbe  crowd  raT  camels  and  tbe 
groups  of  Jewish  warriors.  Tbe  coloring  recalls  tbat 
of  the  marvellous  Claude  Lorraine,  in  the  Doria 
Pakce  at  Rome ;  and  yet  the  subject  is  treated  with 
something  of  the  mystic  fancy  of  Turner.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  wonderful  picture.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  tbat  M.  Dor^  is  not  a  painter  only,  but 
an  adiulrable  musician.  He  receives  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  his  private  residence.  Lately,  Guoy- 
mard  and  an  artist  ivhoae  name  escapes  rae  were 
executing  a  duo  from  "  GuiUaume  Tell,"  from  mem- 
ory, therefore  without  music.  M.  Dord  .Improvised 
an  accompsniment  on  his  violin,  which,  if  he  were 
not  the  painter  be  Is,  would  have  won  fur  lilm  die 
rank  of  a  true  musician.  Du  reite,  like  all  men  of 
genius,  be  comman<lB  your  sympathy  at  once  by  the 
rare  and  exceeding  simplicity  of  Eiis  manner  and  tbe 
cordial  frankness  of  his  reception.  1  foi^ot  to  men- 
tion tbat  among  the  drawings  tn  grUaiile  which  M. 
Dori  will  exhibit  at  the  German  Gallery  will  be  the 
original  sketches  of  tbe  welt-known  ascent  of  the 
llatlerhom,  which  proved  fatal  to  Lord  Hubert 
Douglas  and  his  three  friends,  as  well  as  of  the 
frightful  accident,  with  the  engravings  firom  which 
you  arc  familiar. 


GOOD  MATCHES. 

MoDEOX  fabricators   of  epigrams,  more   intent 

Upon  form  than  substance,  and  far  more  solicitous 
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to  taj  what  Bhall  seem  pointed  than  what  shall  be 
reslly  Irne,  have  attempteil  lo  add  a  corollary  to 
BochyfoopauIJ's  celebrated  mot  concerning  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  fHpnds,  bj  remarking,  that  there  is 
aotDClhin];  in  their  good  forCuno  which  is  not  alto- 
gether azn'eable  to  us.  This  aaperGcial  assertion 
will  not  War  that  rigid  examination  which  may  be 
extended,  withont  any  detriment,  to  the  prolbund 
one  from  which  it  is  copied ;  and  even  if  a  persist- 
ent rynietsm  should  maintain  ihnt  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  hotiU  good,  there  is  («rtainly  one 
golden  exception  in  which  it  not  only  does  not,  but 
where  the  very  reverse  may  be  swcepingly  preilicat- 
ed.  The  exception  we  refer  to  comprises  all  those 
instances  in  which  the  particular  piece  of  good  for' 
tune  is  what  is  technically  called  an  "  engi^mont." 
Wc  are  aware  that  a  certain  school  of  saturnine 
humorists  question  the  goodness  of  the  fortune  pre- 
sumed in  such  an  occurrence,  and  would  point  to 
the  joy  displayed  by  people  when  they  hear  of  it,  as 
a  coaclusive  sign  of  human  malice,  and  only  another 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  original  apoph- 
thegm. Into  such  subtle  depths  of  cynicism,  bow- 
ever,  we  conftrss  ourselves  incapable  of  diving ;  and 
we  must  be  content  to  remark,  that  the  rejoicing  on 
such  occasions,  besides  being  universal,  appears  to 
be  unfeigned  and  geanine  The  maxim,  that  no 
Dews  is  good  news,  is  an  essentially  masculine  notion. 
To  the  feminine  mind,  any  news  is  better  than 
none ;  but  the  best  news  in  tlie  world  is  that  which 
announces  that  some  girl  or  other  is  engaged  lo  be 
married.  She  need  not  even  be  a  IrieTid  for  the  in- 
telligence tj  produce  intense  exhilaration.  A  mere 
acquaintance,  or  even  the  acquaintance  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, when  associated  with  such  an  incident, 
becomes  a  joy,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  tbat  women,  when 
Srst  made  the  depositaries  of  such  a  piece  of  infoi^ 
mation,  cannot  contain  themselves  for  delight.  They 
must  unbosom  themselves  of  the  tremendous  bitofiii- 
telligcnce,  —  even  though  it  be  only  to  thosB  nnsym- 
pathizing  creatnree.  a  hu-ibanj  or  a  brother.  In  de- 
fault of  any  more  intelligent  companion,  an  effort 
may  be  made  during  breakfast,  immediately  after 
the  letter  bringing  the  news  may  have  arrived,  to 
excite  them  to  a  sense  of  the  interest  and  importance 
of  the  event.  But  breakfast  over,  some  more  ba:^ 
monions  nature  must  be  discovervd  with  which  to 
share  the  blissful  announcement  For  that  day 
household  duties  will  be  partially  in  abeyance.  The 
morning  will  be  ppcnt  moatlp'  in  writing  letters,  and 
the  aAernoon  will  necessarily  be  wholly  devoted  to 
making  calls.  Ordinarily,  women  are  rather  punc- 
tilious on  these  points.  They  make  entries  either  in 
their  diaries  or  in  the  tablets  of  their  retentive 
brains,  of  the  respective  days  on  which  they  last 
wrote  or  paid  a  visit  to  their  friends,  and  whether 
due  rejoinder  to  either  ulass  of  attention  baa  since 
been  made.  "  She  owes  me  a  call,"  and  "  I  wrote 
to  her  la't,"  are  familiararguments  in  female  society, 
and  are  always  held  to  be  conelunve.  But  there  is 
an  occasion  when  this  strin^nt  mie  is  relaxed,  in- 
deed, entirely  abrogated.  If  a  woman  has  received 
the  news  of  an  engagement,  she  feels  bound  by  a 
higher  law  even  than  that  of"  retnm  calb,"  or  "let- 
ter far  letter,'  to  communicate  it  without  losa  of 
time.  Ceremony  is  waived,  and  even  enemies  have 
been  known  to  be  foi^ven  in  such  CMMaenciea. 
This  great  touch  of  uatuie  nukes  the  alien  kin 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  tlierefere,  diat  an  ci^*^- 
ment  is  considerad  a  good  thing  in  itnlT.    Just  ai 


any  news  is  better  than.no  news  at  df ,  so  any  (it- 

Sagement  is  better  than  none.  But  there  man  tc 
egrees  of  exci-llence  in  both  cases,  and  the  degree 
of  delight  will  be.  proportioned  to  the  goodness  d( 
the  intelligence  communicated.  Hence,  when  the 
fact  of  the  en^^agemrnt  has  been  hnrricdiy  bhrfed 


ed  mind,  this  inquiry  would  not  convpy  muA 
meaning.  The  phrase  is  certainly  not  a  wry  elat- 
flical  one,  and  docs  rot  carry  ita  j^roper  ^ignibcanee 
on  the  surface.  That,  in  itself,  it  is  not  only  ob- 
scure, but  poMtively  confiising,  may  be  conchnM 
from  the  fact  tbat  women  aae  it  equally  when  mere- 
ly wanting  to  know 'if  the  trimming  of  a  dr«si 
harmonizes  with  ita  material,  or  if  tbe  shades  of 
their  worsteds  have  beren  properfy  selected.  Left 
to  one's  own  unaided  judgment  in  tlte  raacttr, 
one  would  naturally  surmise,  on  hearing  the  ques- 
tion put  concerning  two  people  who  are  about  to  be 
united  for  life,  that  the  mterrogator  desired  to  be 
informed  if  they  yere  somewhat  alike  in  tfie  cohr 
and  temper  of  their  minds,  if  they  were  of  a  com- 
parativefy  equal  age,  if  their  characters  had  sob- 
stantial  reaemblances  with  just  n(^«eable  shades  of 
difference,  and  if  their  antecedents  had  sufficient  in 
common  to  encourage  the  belief  that  tb>-ir  jwnl 
future  woold  not  be  dlscordanL  We  need  hardly 
say  that,  if  a  pen<on  were  to  nnderttand  tbe  qu«»- 
tion  in  that  sense,  and  were  so  to  answer  i^  he 
would  be  regarde<l  as  exceedingly  simple. 

"  Is  it  a  good  match  ?  '  means  something  totaBy 
different;  and  in  the  female  world  it  i*  never,  I7 
any  chance,  misunderstood.  It  means,  can  tha  man 
whom  the  young  lady  is  about  to  marry  give  her  a 
large  slice  of  those  things  of  tbe  world  whurh  the 
speaker  considers  pre-eminently  good?  Can  he 
allow  her  three  or  fonr  hundred  a  year  to  dres  im- 
on  ?  (tt  will  be  teen  that  we  are  snppomng  a  moa- 
crate  esse.)  Can  he  give  her  a  bouse  in  town  isd 
a  boose  in  the  country?  Can  he  keep  bcr  aa  Oj>- 
era-box,  or,  at  any  rate,  tadce  her  or  tend  her,  — lor 
the  one  seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  other,  —  ■«  tbe 
Opera  as  often  as  ever  she  would  care  to  go  ?  Cm 
he  provi<lc  brougham  and  landan,  park-phaeton  and 
saddle  horses  V  Will  he  take  her  into  the  "best' 
society,  and  fellow  that  beit  society  in  tta  annaal 
eccentric  orbit  round  what  it  conceives  to  be  the 
world?  Briefly,  has  he  ?ot  plenty  of  imoney;  aad, 
if  be  has,  how  much  is  it? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  downright  mccal 
mind,  when  hearing  a  question  —  and  a  firrt.  car- 
dinal question  —  put,  which  it  intended  to  irmmt 
all  the  inquiries  detailed  above,  ahould  be  up  in 
arms  against  it  Stated  nakedly  and  without  pe- 
riphrasis,—  robbed,  in  fact,  of  the  enjAemislic  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  couched,  —  it  aeems  a  very 
coatfc.  not  to  say  immoral,  inquiry.  It  sounds  fike 
materialism  iniltgrosaest  andnioet  nnbliBhingfccai. 
But  the  downright  moral  mind  is  not,  perbapt,  tto 
best  judge  of  hnmaoity  in  ita  present  avowrtily  »•- 
perfect  condition.  All  women  iDvariably  ask  ih* 
question,  and  in  Ae  precise  form  in  which 
put  it;  and  yet  most  women  are  —  for  tbe  < 
planet  in  which  we  happen 


lecompoa" 
—  good  iw 


It  is  incredible,  or  at  any  rate  very  difficnit  to 
conceive,  that  good  women  tbimid  ask  a  gncetiontf 
each  other  habitually,  and  without  blosfaing,  wbiil 
is  downright  immoral  Wc  are,  tberefime,  landed 
in  this  dilemma ;  either  women  have  nomoialtefMi 
or  the  question  is  not  tn^  a  terriUe  one  aAer  A 


s 
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A  BAILWAT  OOIONT. 


OmittMff  tbs  aoMJdcnlktt  of  the  fint  diMgracBbie 
Mppcwtioo,  let  a«  we  if  canae  cannot  be  Aown  ibr 
flaking  Uat  the  teeoDd  one  majr  be  ftirijr  « 
tH>ed,  We  hnTS  alrewlr  Men  tbst  wiNnea  alwaji 
ngml  the  newi  of  the  eageftaneat  of  an  acqnaini- 
■■ee  m  good  neas.  They  aie  delighted  when  they 
hear  thiU  mm  of  tfaeir  aex  it  gotag  to  be  married. 
Tiitf  have  not  jet  had  time  to  make  the  JDquirj 
vhctber  it  it  a  good  match  or  a  bad  one.  It  i«  a 
match,  and  that  is  qaita  ndBctent;  at  least,  it  ii 
coed  u  far  a*  it  goea.  But  vbj  is  it  good,  even  to 
Uat  extent  ?  The  Teaaen  mutt  rarely  be,  thU  thej 
■WBwe  a  gi<est  inany  thingi,  which  may  or  may  not 
eiiit,  but  which  they  are  ready  to  believe  do  exiet, 
and  which,  if  they  do,  are  eakulatod  to  lay  the 
fimndatiaa  of  oonnnbial.  happinew.  They  do  not 
lak  whether  the  betaothad  pair  are  adapted  to 
each  oilier,  wbetfaer  they  Ion  each  other,  whether 
they  hara  nauUr  taataa,  and  hi  forth.  They  kind- 
ly and  coafidtngly  aaHime  all  tbia  :  and,  haviog 
aMKmed  it,  they  iken  proceed  to  aah  if  tlkia  ^ood 
■aieh  —  aiDce  all  natchea  are  thu  coaceiTed 
1^  them  to  be  good  —  ia  an  especially  good  one. 
What  they  want  to  know  b,  if  tbeir  friend,  who  it 
ntng  to  heooaae  a  wife,  is  aiio  ^oing  to  bec<»ne  a 
DnekeN :  if  the  giH  who  ia  being  to  desperately 
lend  ia  Utewite  going  to  hare  her  dresaoB  made  by 
Ihe  Court  HiUiner ;  if  the  dariing  creature  who  is 
Aattly  tobe  bleased  with  a  good  horinnd  will  abo 
eqjey  eertaiB  other  good  thingt  which  bnabanda  oe- 
rMJiiiiallj  brine  *>Ui  them.  They  eommenca  by 
feeeappoaiaR  Ute  tpiritnid  character  ef  the  match, 
lad  thn  make  their  tender  inqoiriea  aa  to  its  ma- 
tmal  proepecte.  Tbey  are  only  too  reMly  to  believe 
that  the  marriage  haa  been  made  in  heaven ;  but  aa 
married  life  baa  to  be  spent  on  earth,  pray  what  is 
the  amonnt  of  the  settlement  ? 

It  is  jnst  poaaible  that  the  explanation  will  not 
appear  to  everybody  quite  coocluHve.  Hen  are 
■Kh  BBspietoiB,  seneitiTe,  ronceited  creatines,  that 
it  ■  extremely  diffienit  to  aatiafy  them.  There  can 
be  BO  doabt  that  to  the  ordinary  manly  ear  the 
nntioa,  "  la  it  a  eooi  match  'i "  baa  nUher  an  nn- 
plmauit  aoond.  It  imiiiw  to  redaee  him  horn  tlie 
poaitioa  of  a  man  and  a  lover  —  actual  or  poaible 
—  to  that  of  a  matrimonial  comaxKtity.  The  better 
the  nan,  the  more  oBenave  will  the  question  be  to 
hia.  It  has  a  horriUy  demociatic,  levelling  ring 
^NKit  it  It  seems  to  assume  that  all  men,  ^pd  men, 
or,  at  luut,  qua  hatbands,  are  equal,  and  ttiat  tlie 
difirrence  between  them  coohbIb  in  ^e  relative  size 
of  tbeir  stablea  or  their  capacity  for  building  tbem. 
It  is  trae  that  it  pays  tiiem  the  compliment  —  if  our 
excalpatory  explanatioa  bo  correct  —  of  tupponng 
that  they  will  all  be  good  husbands,  if  they  have 
plenty  of  money.  In  a  word,  it  takee  them  on  tntst 
fc  apoiagiaed  for,  women  may  be  conudered  to 
Bonrish  tbe  devont  and  flattering  creed  that  all 
■Ml  are  worth  manring.  As,  however,  every  man 
eherinbes  that  belief;  with  a  slight  moiUtlcBtioo, — 
vis.  in  10  far  as  it  inclndea  himself,  but  not  at  all  sa 
it  ioclndes  all  other  men,  —  their  vanity  will  not, 
perkapii,  ho  exorbitantly  dekled  by  this  merely  fun- 
eral testimony  1o  their  merits.  It  it  more  a^^reeable 
to  them  to  think  thnt  if  they  had  hardly  a  penny  in 
tbe  wurlil,  thpir  pcnonal  attainments  are  so  ao- 
netDus  sod  "so  IviUisnt  that  their  companionship 
would  make  any  woman  happy,  whikt  tbeie  are 
some  men  who  woold  be  conlbundedly  bad  match- 
ea  if  diey  had  alt  the  money  in  the  world.  Bnt 
women,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  qoite  so  nnchar- 


A  RAILWAY  COLONY. 

Wb  are  an  experiment,  and,  «■  the  whole,  a  inc- 
ceesfid  oate,  and  therefore  deaerva  to  be  reported 
OB.  Five  yeera  ago  we  wdy  existed  in  the  honaa 
at  a  nulway  company  and  the  schemes  of  an  «r^u> 
tect ;  now  w«  are  a  thririi^  community  of  aboBt 
five  hundred.  We  are  also  Inubiing  rapidly,  and 
theie  are  do  hoosee  or  lodgings  —  scarcely  evm  a 
bod  —  to  be  let,  aa  we  find  oat  when  we  unwitting- 
ly  ask  a  friend  to  come  and  atay  the  night  wtthoot 
coaisulttiig  onr  wives ;  for  we  are  all  married  except 
oae  old  geottemao,  the  doctor,  a  j'oong  engineer 
who  lives  over  the  baker's  sbop  in  the  High  btieet, 
and  (we  brieve)  the  new  curate.  I  say  we  beliette, 
because  he  ia  very  new  indeed,  and  ha*  only  been 
seen  by  three  yoong  ladies  (vintoi*)  who  happened 
to  be  walking  up  and  down  the  road  leading  to  tha 
ttatioa  when  be  arrived.  He  bad  only  a  portaMi- 
tean  and  a  large  deal  box  ^fuU  of  books,  of  cowae), 
—  iodabibdile  tjgn,  aecorduig  to  the  ladies  in  qnee- 
tJOB,  of  his  celibacy. 

Bat  we  are  beginning  in  the  middle,  and  forget 
that  we  have  not  even  mtroduced  ourselves.  We, 
then,  are  the  male  inhabitants  of  what,  for  want  ef 
a  better  name,  we  have  called  a  Railway  Colony; 
it  is  not  a  rilli^,  for  that  imj^ee  a  d^ree  of  rae- 
lidty  to  which  we  have  no  claim ;  it  is  certaiBly 
neither  a  town  nor  a  city,  bcasting  neither  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  a  town  hall,  nor  even  a  paiish 
pomp ;  neither  is  it  a  snborfo  properly  so  c^led,  for 
we  can  walk  at  least  three  miles  in  all  directions 
without  coming  npou  anything  in  the  least  degree 
mtian,  besides  being  some  fifteen  miles  distant  mm 
tbe  metropolis.  We  are  limply  a  congregatioo  of 
haman  beinn  who  have  flocked  together  at  tho 
call  of  the  nulway  company  and  the  architect  before 
mentioned,  to  take  teasoo  ^eket^  and  people  a  oci^ 
tain  number  of  bouses  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  It 
seemed  almost  like  a  work  of  magic  to  the  few  peo- 
ple who  lived  at  Bobber's  HeUh  before.  The  rail- 
way company  builds  a  station ;  another  company, 
of  which  the  architect  is  the  most  visible 


thing  is  done.  Tbeir  beaotifoj  bat  uuiahabited 
neighborhood  suddenly  bristles  with  scaffolding 
poles,  and  Karccly  are  tbe  acafiblding  poles  pulled 
down,  before  the  place  is  besieged  and  taken 
pcesessiou  of  by  a  peaceable  army  of  four  or  flvo 
hundred  strong,  collected  from  the  four  winds  at 


»o  gave 

he  is  an  enterprising  man  of  cotunlerablc  (looking 
to  the  variety  of  the  houses  he  biult,  we  migbt  say 
enormou)!}  invention,  and  haa  ttsveUed  b  America. 
Connderable  difficulliea  beeet  him,  its  I  have  beard 
bim  tell.  Robbeb'b  Hrath,  though  picturesque 
and  romantic,  was  not  a  title  calculated  to  produce 
confidence  in  a  matron's  bosom,  w  to  impose  with 
its  important  sound ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  bad  adver- 
titement,  and  be  had  little  reverence  Siir  the  antique, 
as  hit  houses  bear  sufficient  witness.  Whst  he 
wanted  was  a  useful,  impoetng  title  that  would  look 
well  on  A  board  at  the  railway  station,  and  lead  at 
once  to  conversation  and  inquiries.  Ue  bad  also  an 
honest  with  (so  be  says)  that  tlie  name  should  be 
appropriaJe  aiid  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  bis  si-lieme. 
So  be  called  it,  with  the  consent  of  tlio  railway 
xwmpany,  —  well,  never  mind  what  ho  really  did  call 
it;  but  what  be  first  wished  to  call  it,  and  still 
wialMa  he  had  called  it,  was  Subdkbopolis.    He 
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9  1  have  Bald  before, 


waa  no  classio,  reader,  and, 
had  travelled  in  America. 

SnbnrbopoUs  theo,  ai  ve  will  call  it,  is  built 
a  hill  wtuch  a  both  healthy  and  xery  ioiproving  to 
the  leg,  which  latter  fact  may  be  perhaps  the  reaMo 
for  the  preference  for  kniokerbocsers  which,  in  the 
■nnmicr;  is  Bhown  bj  the  male  inhabitant?.  Being 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  bidden  h|r  trees,  aa  at  first 
built,  passengers  by  the  train  declined  to  believe  in 
the  exiUcnce  of  the  place  at  all,  and  so  it  hnd  like 
to  have  proved  a  failnra,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ingenuity,  which  nlmoet  nmonnC«d  tji  geniuH,  shown 
at  the  crlais  by  the  often-mentioned  arrhitei't.  The 
prominent  ftatarei  of  nature  hnve  been  aseil  tor 
many  grand  purposes,  from  the  rock-pjvlaces  and 
temp1e«ofE^pt,  to  the  AVfaite  Horse  of  the  Saixons: 
but  the  grand  scheme  of  ftlichnel  Angclo  fur  chisel- 
ling a  rock  into  a  statue  of  Pope  Jiditis  II.,  and  the 
yet  grander  one  of  tliat  older  Fculptor  who  wished 
to  carve  a  huge  roonntain  into  a  mighty  rcsemblanoc 
of  Alexander  the  Great  holding  a  city  in  each 
band,  scarcely  equal  in  ingenuity,  if  they  surpasi  in 
grandeur,  the  idea  <^  tlie  first  man  who  (arnud  the 
whole   aide  of  a   hill  into  a  gigantic  advertise- 

At  the  pecmie  would  not  go  np  to  Suburbopolis, 
he  brought  SuburbopoliB  down  to  tlie  people.  In 
plain  English,  he  dotted  the  hilt  all  over  with  pictu- 
resque little  cottagce,  one  above  the  other,  with  nil 
the  front  windows  turned  to  the  railway  instead  of 
the  roiid.  The  pwsengers  no  lonj^r  disbelieved  in 
Suburbopolis ;  instead  of  reailing  its  imposing  name 
first,  and  then  aurveying  the  blank  hill  witii  mixed 
feelings  of  wonder  and  ridicule,  they  looked  at  the 
pretty  cottages,  and  then  read  the  name,  and 
thought  it  must  be  a  very  nice  place  td  live  in,  so 
healthy,  so  convenient  for  town,  nnd  such  pretty 
cottages.  It  ia  true  the  pretty  coltagea  were  little 
bat  an  advertisement,  bems  only  pretty  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  remarkably  amall  anil  uncomfortable  to 
livo  in,  with  thin  walls  of  brieka  as  porous  aa  spon^, 
and  gardens  that  a  aood  rain  washed,  Howen,  cab- 
bages, and  all,  down  bill  into  your  neighbor's  kitch- 
en or  your  own ;  but  they  served  their  turn,  tiiey 
brought  the  people  up  the  hill  and  ahowed  them  the 
real  Suburbopolis,  healthy,  dry,  and  tolcrnbly  built 
at  the  top,  and  their  first  inbabitanta  only  vacated 
them  to  move  higher  up. 

So  it  came  to  paaa  that  the  desires  of  n  railway 
company,  and  the  schemes  of  an  architect,  became 
an  established  fact,  but  yet,  though  we  aro  begin- 
ning to  have  an  individuality  of  our  own,  vre  bear 
most  unmistakable  signs  of  one  origin.  Our  prin- 
cipal features,  so  to  speak,  betray  our  fiarenta^, 
and  our  whole  social  condition  is  ^verned  by  areh- 
'  itecture  and  season  tickets. 

For  instance,  we  seldom  refbr  to  each  other  in 
conversation  by  name  only,  it  always  being  a  moot 
point  whether  the  penwui  mentioned  is  known  to 
onr  companion  by  his  patronymic.  It  is  alwajrs 
"  Mr.  Brown,  tho  man  who  lives  in  the  boose  with 
the  turret " ;  or  "  Mr.  Jones,  —  yon  know  the  man, 
—  he  aWays  goes  up  by  the  10.5U  second  class  " ;  or 
"  Mr.  Robinson,  the  little  fat  man,  who  always 
comes'pufling  up  (to  tho  station  luliaailita)  at  the 
last  moment"    Onr  whole 

:  gen- 


less  tinged  with  the  two  prevailing  ideas  of  o 
eratioD.  Even  the  commonplace  bald  snbjec 
weather  becomes  impregnated  with  peculiar 


ing  in  our  months.     During  the  late  rainy 

for  one  remark  respecting  the  bad  ttate  of  the  crops, 

there  have  been  a  hundred  respecting  the  compara- 


tive merits  of  gaiters  and  OTBrall*  viewed  with  re- 
gard to  a  short  passage  through  the  run.  Orecrik 
protected  the  kneea.  gaiters  could  be  taken  off  in 

the  carriage,  &c.    Fine  days,  you  would  imsgbe, 

thin  walls,  or  exempting  us  from  silting  in  wei 
clothes  in  tlie  train.  Notwithstanding,  our  conver- 
sation ranges  occasionally  to  all  points  of  the  eoio- 
pHSS,  —  for  we  have  men  of  all  degrees  and  enipW 
ments ;  but  itx  two  poles  are  the  trains  wo  go  np  bir, 
and  the  houses  we  live  in  ;  theae  are  our  bowh, 
these  are  our  subjects  of  perennial  universal  inte^ 
est :  everylliing  else  is  more  or  leas  eapridoua,  eamal, 
and  liable  to  immediate  annihilation  by  the  t^nta 
which  control  tis  like  Fate. 

We  arc,  as  we  have  said,  married  as  n  rule,  hare 
on  the  average  about  a  child  and  a  half  apiece. 
and  have  been  wodded  from  one  to  five  rears.  The 
lives  of  our  wives  when  we  are  away  —  that  ia,  dar- 
ing the  whole  day  —  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have 
very  vagno  norJoiu ;  but  we  have  a  general  idea  thit 
they  gossip  a  gn^at  deal,  and  oecasionally  sew  im 
buttons.  That  they  are  idle  mostly,  we  fear,  but  wc 
console  ourselves  by  thinking  that  there  it  not  i 
gentleman  left  in  the  place  to  flirt  with,  exeept  At 
very  old  bachelor,  the  doctor,  and  the  clergymsn, 
anil  that  in  due  time  they  will  have  to  teach  tl» 
children.  At  present,  however,  the  most  promising 
scholar  of  all  has,  aa  far  as  our  experience  goes,  oetr 
arrived  at  the  feat  of  spelling  "  dog,"  with  ivnrr 
letters  at  dessert,  after  an  an»unt  of  bribery  and  coc 
rnptionin  the  way  of  almonds  and  raisins,  that  wonU 
astonish  Totness  or  Great  Yarmonth.  However, 
we  all  appear  to  be  fond  of  our  wives,  and  not  too 
fond  of  our  neighbon',  which  is  aomelhing  in  tbos 
days,  and  is,  acciH^ing  to  the  cynic  of  the  place,  tlie 
old  bachelor  above  referred  to,  who  ia  the  only  abo- 
riginal wo  found  in  poasesnon,  to  be  accounred  fcr 
on  lire  grounds,  —  namely:  (I.)  That  weaieaavy 
from  our  wives  all  day.  (i.)  That  they  are  away 
from  us.  (3.)  That  as  we  are  thus  sej^rated  half 
our  waking  boun,  we  have  none  of  us  beon  married 
more  than  two  yeaxs  and  a  h.-Uf.  (4.)  That  as  lli* 
pcMson  of  matrimony  is  tJius  diluted  in  an  equal  bulk 
of  separate  life,  it  cannot  possibly  be  more  thin  half 
the  strength  of  coDtiouoaa  matrimony;  thepefbir 
none  of  us  has  been  married  more  than  fitlcea 
months.  (S.)  That  we  never  tee  our  ncighben' 
wives  e^rept  at  church. 

Tiie  last  groond  is,  T  need  scarcely  say,  oHctIj 
untenaUe,  though  there  ia  not  much  visiting  of  th' 
old-fHshionvd  kinil.     All  onr  aeqnaintanccAarc  iWil* 
in  the  train,  and  from  this  fact  comes  the  first  greal    i 
division  of  our  society, —  namely,  smokers,  and  doo-   i 
smokers.     Next  to  trains  and  homes  tobareo  is  pw^   | 
haps  the  most  general  topic  of  convcwatioii  in  ths    , 
railway-carriage.     Wo  are  smokers,  as  a  rale,  hs*    ; 
the  minoritjr  are  powerful.     An  arqnaintsnceoutt*   : 
the  train  springs  generally  from  an  uafinishcd  convSP- 
sation.  TwomenfindthatthereisBomepointoeithw  | 
connected  with  train,  house,  nor  tobacco,  on  wl""   i 
they  have  a  mntunl  interest,  —  tho  conversation  bfr   . 
gun  in  the  train  contJnues  up  the  bill,  till  briAeB  1^ 
an  exclamation  from  one  that  ho  lives  ■'  down  f^"!^ 
and   hopes   to  settle  the   point  another  dnv.    TM 
otherperhapsflu^esisth.it  hemay  aswellcomein'^  . 
tcrdinner.andliaveitoutovcraciirar.  HeCaU'.Wf   j 
finds  not  only  tho  cigar  good,  but  the  host  dcHehw*  , 
and  the  wife  a  lady,  and  tho  thing  is  dona    ^"^   [ 
parlies,  however,  are  aa  yet  very  "''  "" 

scarcer.     These  will  doubtless  coi .„  .  - 

the  society  becomes  more  general  and  maiored-  W 
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I  for  one  would  not  triih  to  hnny  it.  la  the  firat 
place,  we  have  no  daughters  old  enoi^h  to  bring 
oat ;  and  in  tbe  aecood,  -wa  are  all  too  tirul,  when  we 
get  home  in  the  eveniiig,  to  care  to  atir  out,  unlen  it 
be  next  door  to  drink  tea,  or  acrcM  the  heath  to 
amoke  ■  pipe,  or  to  p\ay  a  gama  of  tuUiarda  in  oar 
mbscriptioii-fooni. 

Biliiarda  is  a  favorite  amuBement  of  oura.  We 
don't  gamble,  bat  plaj  for  peace  with  aa  much  ardor 
aa  tonus  of  us  used  to  do  lor  crowna  when  we  were 
bachelors  in  London.  Here,  too,  our  great  parent 
the  railwaj  cornea  to  om  aid.  We  meet  on  just  the 
■ame  footing  aa  we  do  in  tbe  train,  and  for  about  the 
•ame  time ;  we  chat  and  plajr  for  an  hour  perhapa, 
and  then  depart  on  onr  ceveral  waya,  without  anjr 
piesumptioD  of  deeper  acquaintance. 

Tbe  came  lo  bat«M  to  the  married  ear,  is  here 
divested  of  all  its  evil.  Our  wives  hear  the  word 
without  a  ihuddw  \  and  if  we  believe  wbat  ia  whis- 
pered, aometime)  in  the  daytime  the  "  board  of  green 
cloth  "  ia  surronnded  with  the  Uteat  faafaiaoa,  and 
Julia  Ecorea  three,  while  AmeUa  pockets  the  red. 
Bat  I  fancy,  if  yon  liitened  attentively  at  the  win- 
dow, you  wonld  not  be  long  be&re  you  beard  some 
Boeli  words  as  these :  "  Doivt  you  find  those  Gothic 
windows  very  ^oomy  ? '  M-,  "  Whatever  in  the 
wwld  makes  your  husband  come  home  by  that  hor- 
rid 6.60?" 

But  if  our  little  afiaiis  are  permeated  with  the  pe- 
culiar odor  of  our  primal  mgia,  how  are  oar  great 
osaa  affected.  Tbey  are  not  affected  merely,  they 
are  determined  and  governed.  In  the  fiiM  place, 
we  have  no  very  rich  people ;  in  the  second,  we  have 
no  very  poor;  we  belone  exclusively  to  the  mid- 
dlings. Again,  we  arc,  with  few  excepuona,  city  men, 
with  taste  for  fresh  air  at  night  and  morning.  Our 
aicbitectore  is  the  cause  of  the  former,  our  railway 
of  the  latter.  Our  bouaes  are  sU  moderate  in  rent, 
—  anil  the  man  who  needs  good  etabtins  and  a  few 
acres  of  ground  must  go  elsewhere,  —  but  they  are 
eminently  respectable,  and  have  fair^ized  gardens, 
which,  aa  they  are  visible  to  all,  from  the  lowness  of 
shinba  and  palinga,  require  to  bo  kept  in  very  nice 
order.  So  we  preserreau  equilibrium  of  simple  and 
gentlemanly  competence,  verging,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  moderate  luxury,  and  on  the  other,  to  genteel 
poverty,  below  or  above  which  we  go  not. 

Bon  of-  enterprise  and  commerce,  our  society  at 
home  is  as  nearly  without  either  aa  passible ;  we 
have  no  interest  in  our  own  prosperity,  the  two 
eompnnies  relieve  us  of  all  burden  in  tlut  reelect ; 
tbey  do  all  the  business,  we  ate  mere  pasnve  occu- 
jneia  of  domicile*.  Snburbopolis  is  a  very  Cistle 
of  Indolence,  where  we  come  to  dine,  and  enjoy 
mmelves,  and  sleep  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Stock- 
hokeiB,  Bolicitois,  merchants  of  coal,  and  soap,  oil, 
and  wine,  we  transact  no  businem  at  home ;  even 
the  Lawyers  lose  their  natural  avidity,  and  consent 
to  draw  up  a  lease  or  a  will  aa  an  act  of  friendihip 
or  chari^.  The  doctor  and  tho  clergyman  are  the 
•idv  workers,  all  the  rest  are  drones.  Even  the 
tnileamcn  have  an  eaay,  —  rather  too  easy  a  time 
of  it-  We  must  have  meat  and  bread,  of  course, 
but  most  things  else  are  imported  from  the  melrop- 
olis  by  ourselves.  Wo  are  not  only  our  own  im- 
portciv,  but  our  own  porterx  aUo  (mark  that  care- 
RiUy,  I  beg;  it  is  a  strictly  SuburbopoUtan  jokeV 
■nd  as  we  file  up  Uie  hill  of  an  evening,  are  usually 
encambered  with  a  basket  of  fish,  a  packet  of  gro- 
cery, or  a  three-volume  novel  from  Mudie'a  or 
Smtth's.  So  confirmed  is  tlua  habit,  that  it  is  one 
pecubar  idiosyDCracies,  and  has  actually  led 


I,  for  our  convenience,  <ii  a  parttca- 
larly  graceful  species  of  satchel,  which  many  of  as 
carry  auapcadud  by  a  morocco  band  across  t^ 
shoulders,  and  is  called  "  The  Suburbopolitan." 
The  only  tradesmen  who  have  a  tolerable  time  rf 
it  are  tbe  linen-drapera,  which,  considering  tin 
husbands  are  away  all  day,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wondered  at ;  as  for  tailors,  they  are  liku  snakes  in 
Norway  and  owla  in  Iceland ;  and  even  the  puldi- 
cans  are  obliged  to  do  a  little  fiuTuing  to  make  iq» 
a  livelihood,  and  one  of  them  actually  keeps  cows, 
and  sells  rum  and  milk  at  the  bar. 

But  tbsre  is  one  trade  or  occnpation  that  pays, 
or  that  would  pay,  if  it  were  not  ibr  tbe  pttrvwao 
nature  of  the  men  employed  in  it,  and  that  is  gar- 
dening. Bveryboily,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  garden, 
and  a  neat  garden.  If  we  are  ourselves  energetic 
in  anything,  it  is  gardening ;  but  our  energy  in  that 
respect  cannot  keep  pace  with  tho  growtb  of  onr 
weeds,  whose  power  of  resurrection  ib  aomething 
wonderful ;  our  grass,  too,  —  and  we  most  of  us  have 
grass,  —  is  a  powerful  grower,  and  has  lo  be  cut 
when  tbe  dew  is  on  it,  or  before  breakfast ;  so,  to 
say  nothing  of  seeds  and  creepers,  and  bedding-oHt 
plants,  we  nave  em^doyment  enoogh  for  many  gar- 
deueiB,  —  in  fact,  tor  more  than  wc  have  got,  —  and 
wantoTcompetitioo  leaves  us  at  their  mercy.  Tbey 
have  a  giant's  power,  and  ose  it  as  such.  As  a  rule, 
their  method  of  busineas  is  simple,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended, from  a  worldly  point  of  view  perhaps,  and 
it  ia  thia ;  the  first  thing  they  do  ia  to  draw  their 
money,  and  the  aecond  not  to  do  the  work.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  aay,  don't  give  them  the  money  till 
after  tbey  have  done  the  work,  bat  I  appeal  to  yon 
reader,  remembering  that  we  are  at  their  mercy,  if 
even  afterthey  have  drawn  the  money  they  don't 
do  the  woi^,  wbat  will  tiiey  do  (or  not  do)  if  they 
have  not  drawn  the  money.  There  are,  luckily  fto' 
us,  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions ;  and  for  those 
who  do  the  more  scientific  part  of  tbe  horticultui« 
themselves,  there  is  a  perfect  gem  of  a  boy  of  weak 
intellect,  who  bu  a  mania  fur  weeding,  and  will  roll 
your  gravel  all  day  and  night,  rimply  for  the  pleas- 
~   ~  of  hearins  >t  cmnob. 

am  in  doubt,  after  all,  about  onr  growii^ 
individual! tv ;  even  oar  taste  for  gardening  is  a 
logicd  result  of  the  architect's  icbeme,  which  lotted 
3ut  the  groand  into  small  pens  with  such  low  pali> 
ngs,  diat  each  man,  as  he  walks  iu  his  garden  in 
the  evening,  could,  if  be  were  suddenly  turned 
into  a  cow,  or  even  a  sheep,  obtain  an  easy  and 
refined  supper  t^  hia  neighbor's  flowen.  Indeed 
our  fences  are  our  weak  point,  and  we  not  un&a- 
quently  find  in  tbe  morning  that  a  beaat  strayed 
from  the  neighboring  oommon  has  destroyed  onr 
private  snpply  of  lettuce,  and  mustard,  and  cress, 
or  that  a  llock  of  geese  are  quietly  breakfasting 
off  the  lone  results  of  patiratt  watering  of  a  fiv»- 
ahilUng  packet  of  hardy  annuals.    - 

On  second  tbongbta,  if  we  have  an  individuaLty, 
it  ia  dogs.  We  all  have  a  dog;  why,  it  would  be 
ililficuLt  to  say,  except  on  a  principle  of  mutual 
annoyance  and  retaliation.  Here  again  our  fences 
betray  ns.  There  is  always  on  the  averse  one 
dog  to  be  seen  quietly  scratching  up  flowers  in  each 
garden,  which  dog  is  probably  out  of  eight  of  bis 
own  residence,  and  very  likely  being  sought  for 
the  while  wltli  tender  cnei  of"  Cfaarbe  "  or  "  Pug- 
„„.  by  a  tearful  dmueatic,  who  holds  in  her  hand 
a  broom-stick  with  which  she  has  just  administered 
a  mand  thrashing  to  some  one  else's  *>  Charlie  "  or 
'  Fuggie."     But  even  in  this  our  £tte  controls  us  ; 
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m  htiwt  netUiig  Uf(g«r  thma  ft  Skjre  tonier,  lor 
BO  one  ebe  haa  tinie  to  pve  a  large  dog  exerrita, 
or  ft  jard  to  cbain  Urn  up  in. 

J>id  !  sft^  no  ooe'l  Foigire  me,  Jcnkiin:  bat 
then  jDu  are  as  exception  to  eret^  mie.  Jenkins 
Iws  two  dogt,  bMh  bigger  titan  hiBself,  which  he 
•xercises  every  BOming  betweoa  aix  and  ogkt, 
wiA  a  good  nght-mile  walk ;  he  then  goee  to 
tvwB  and  doM  b»  da^s  work.  On  hn  retom  he 
i^in  takes  out  the  l^  brates,  who  bare  been 
howling  at  their  chahH  all  daj,  lor  another  loag 
walk,  and  he  thinka  he  enjoys  life.  Hnch  ii  the 
Sa»  at  the  man  who  reiiatt  the  deci«w  of  fide ; 
dnennined  to  be  an  exception,  he  ii  ignorftnt  that 
he  prove*  the  rale. 

Other  exceptiooi  we  hare,  bnl  as  a  rule  we  are 
■BBsiMe  enoogji  to  accept  oar  conditiont ;  we  know 
we  are  Cockners,  apd  ape  not  a  profeund  knowl- 
edse  of  agriculture  ;  that  we  hare  dMaea  to  li<re 
■lualMirhopolia,  beeaoM  we  prefer  IVeih  air  to  Lon~ 
don  nnoke,  cm*  to  eonveBtioa«lity,  and  trees  to 
eUuDejr'^ti,  not  became  ws  beheTe  oar  propor 
Sphere  is  aniong  poeta,  or  anats,  or  ftrtnen ;  be- 
csnae  we  can  enjoy  onnelrea  more,  and  need  not 
gpend  10  much ;  in  ft  word,  hecanae  we  have  the 
■eiMe  to  conanlt  at  once  oar  own  inclinatioD*  and 
pockets,  and  the  ttreogth  to  live  oar  own  lives  witlt- 
oot  being  infloeneed  nndul^  by  thoie  of  otben. 
Oar  society  in  not  aristMratic,  it  is  true,  but  it  h 
■early  free  from  mobbiiin ;  aneooveatioaal,  tmt  not 
Bohemian ;  without  mach  show,  bnt  irith  mnch  hos- 
pttaUty;  not  sanctified,  but  without  vice;  notlox- 
nrioos,  bat  eoorfbrtablo ;  ine^pt'nsiTe,  bat  solvent ; 
90  that,  on  the  whole,  the  law  of  mpply  and  de- 
MBnd  has  led  to  no  bad  Rsalta  at  SaboriN^lii,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  he  thankfhl  to  the  anthors 
of  our  being,  even  if  wc  look  no  higher  than  the 
railway  company  and  the  architect. 


A  GABIBALDIiN  ACCOUKT  OF  MENTASA, 
Im  a  tingnlar  jotnmal.  Lei  Elat*  Unit  d'Evrope, 
tpnag  from  die  Genera  Peace  Congrtig  of  last 
aatamn,  and  profeaeine  to  be  the  "  oi^an  of  the 
~  >sal  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty,"  —  the 
«  of  which  aa  an  dement  in  Continental 
a  fliliBiated  by  its  greater  or  less 
contmity  with  EiwtiA  taste*  and  feelings,  —  there 
ha<  lately  


his  second  colomn.  Fr^yen,  forming  the  most  com- 
plete and  ftatheulie  occooDt  o(  tbii  f  trange  adven- 
ture which  has  yet  amwared  on  the  Gariboldian 
side.  The  writer  does  not  Mem,  indeed,  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  lint  portira  of  the  campaign, 
having  beeit  arrested  at  Fkrence  on  the  occa«on 
of  Garibaldi*B  first  attempt  to  cram  the  frontier, 
and  forced  to  take  refbce  at  Geneva.  Od  beftring, 
however,  that  the  expedition  was  penevered  in,  be 
"succeeded,  byme&ns  of  several  changee  of  costume 
and  of  route,  in  deceiving  the  vigilance  of  the 
Boyal  police";  and  afler  a  week  reached  Terni, 
where  ha  bund  ft  good  many  comrades,  organized 
in  two  days  a  colomn  of  about  1,000  volunteers, 
snd  having  sent  off  a  fint  battftUon  in  advance, 
left  on  the  1  fith  of  October  with  the  two  others  to 
rqoin  Henotti  Garib^dL  We  have  hem  clear 
proof  that  op  to  this  time  the  Battaiti  Cabinet  was 
in  eamert  in  trying  to  stop  tiie  movement. 

Oa  the  t4th,  Prigyesi  received  the  first  intelli- 
gence ttf  Garibaldi's  having  paaed  the  frontiar,  and 


bein^  dready  ni^  at  hand,  aad  by  the  evemngbe  had 
tejotned  them.  Tr^ni  gi*M  fr*"  !"•  own  lips  the 
story  of  Garibatdi's  eMape  fivn  Caprera,at  11  pjs., 
OeUber  14,  in  a  small  boat  whidi  laj  in  hi*  tiay 
harbor  water-logged  and  abandoned,  to  the  Uaad 
of  Maddaleaa,  ^er*  •'His.  Collin*  "  hid  him  tiB 
tlie  following  ntgbt,  when  crosnng  Ae  iriand  on 
boisebaek,  he  left  ftar  Sardinia  in  anther  boat,  wUch 
lay  in  wailing  for  bin.  In  Sardinia  «  renderfoa* 
waamiMed  b^hiafriendi;  be wa* MM*Blf rtcomsed 
br  a  sh^od,  in  spite  of  a  dyed  beard  and  or  ft  di*- 
fraiee.  Tbay  left,  however,  on  Ae  17IhfertheCo*- 
tinent,  and  on  the  16th,  the  night  beiag  very  dsA, 
landed  at  Voda,  half  keiag  tbenadve*  in  Ma-wesd 
first  and  then  in  a  monsa,  and  wandcoi^  aboat  fbt 
hour*  with  their  feet  conrtantly  in  water,  the  tUrf 
■offering,  moMorer,  mnch  pun  from  lus  Aapnmciate 
wDond.  Ibey  wcore,  however,  umM  hei>pitably  r*- 
eeived  at  last  by  the  Vadafb&,  and  seat  on  in  carts 
the  next  day  to  Leghorn,  thence  in  a  earrime  to 
Fknenoe,  which  tbcy  icachad  on  the  Mth.  "  Far 
from  oppodnc  my  expedition  aninst  Rome,"  Gari- 
baldi (ays, "  Ae  Govemnieat  auttioBitad  ma  to  i^xak 
tothepeofde";  and  he  left  again  b^  apecial  traiB, 
aaudst  the  acclaim  <tf  the  popolatieii.  In  short, 
the  Battaxri  Cabinet  bad  by  this  time  coB]4etsd 
its  right-about-Cue. 

The  Boldien,  meanwhile,  were  famished,  whilst 
Garibaldi  hismelf,  on  arriving,  had  not  yet  broken 
his  day>  £uL  Yet  all  were  ready,  Coloael  Prigyni 
tells  us,  to  march  on  at  once  to  Kome.  They  did 
march  on  that  ei-enii^,  bat  to  Monte  Botondet 
"The  night  was  dark  and  cold,  the  road  jMredpitooa. 
My  yoting  vohmtaer*  bad  no  ovei^lothiw,  BNst  «f 
them  were  very  li^tlv  dad,  many  barefeot  Yet 
by  6  AJt.  we  wen  bwbte  Monte  Botondo.*  The 
taking  of  this  latter  [dace  was  4e  one  brilbast  ex- 
ploit of  the  camf«ign.  The  Garibaldiana  had  two 
"nucrflscopic"  pieces  of  artillery,  which  tkey  bid 
carefiilly  to  conceal  t)ieir«n«UneaB,BBd  whose  voiec* 
tbey  tTHd  to  swell  by  dioQting  the  Garibaldi  Uyimi. 
Hey  were  armed  with  oh)  ratty  mnskelB;  their  aw- 
mnnilion  failed  partially  in  the  midst  of  the  ^tlt. 
Tbey  bad  to  attack  a  walled  town  oa  a  heip,iA,et 
whii^  every  window,  erery  crack  in  the  wail  wis 
defended ;  two  pieces  of  cannon  (a  M-pounder  and 
B  12-poander)  stood  befcre  the  gate.  The  ^ht 
lasted  all  the  day  of  the  sath  October.  tiU  1  r.u^ 
when  the  wbite  flag  was  hang  out  Hie  two  pteecs 
of  cannon.  800  prisoaers,  50  basse*.  bcNJes  arms 
andamninnicion.weTO  the  fruits  of  victory.  Scarody 
had  the  capitulalion  been  comfJeted  when  a  reliev- 
ing column  appesnd,  whidi  hastily  fcU  back  at 
sight  of  the  Ganbaldian  flag. 

Ct^nel  Frigyesi  does  not  state  what  the  ae^Mi 
at  Hont«  Rotondo  cost  the  GaribalfUans.  Aaism- 
ing,  however,  that  it  was  worth  white  to  pay  the 
price,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  the  acquisilion  of  a 
stronghold  overbaking  the  Hber  valley  and  the 
road  and  railway  to  Borne,  the  want  of  promptne* 
in  following  up  his  victory  becomes  beocelbrth  in- 
conceivable in  an  experienced  partissn  iJiief^  what 
better  than  Marshal  Saxe,  should  have  known  that 
"victories  are  not  won  with  m«i's  arms,  but  wiih 
their  legs-"  Monte  Rotondo  was  stormed,  we  have 
seen,  on  the  S5th ;  on  the  S7th  only,  in  the  after- 
DDOn,  Colonel  Prigyesi  raumcd  his  advance.  On 
the  evening  of  the  SSth  be  was  occofiTiDg  CsHel 
G4nbileo,  tictte  B^,  Villa  Spada,  the  Colle  &er- 
pentino.  Fighting  a  king  line  of  fires  to  warn  the 
Bomansof  their  hberatars'ftppFoach.  On  the  29tb, 
they  saw  Boma  before  them,  aed. 
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aivHkca:  on  tbe  next  day  u  Ibrnard  movement 
«U  begun,  theo  coaoUrmuided,  and  in  the  night 
a  retreat  upon  Monte  Botondo  was  ordered.  On 
tbe  in  November  anotlier  order  of  the  day  pro- 
tested against  the  French  invMioD.  On  the  3d, 
>i  night,  ITrigyeKi  received  the  order  to  march  the 
IbUowtng  morning  towards  Mentana. 

Many  of  the  volunteen  had  meanwhile  lost  heart. 
Tbey  had  looked  upon  Rome  on  the  39th  of 
October  8,000  strong.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
«t  11.30  A.  X.,  thuy  were  hut  4,529  on  the  road  to 
Uenlana,  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  them,  with  no 
utilli-Ty  but  their  two  captured  giina,  each  with 
JO  chargns,  and  Fria'esi's  "  pocket  cSinnon " 
without  auimunitioD,  and  only  twenty  men  mounted. 
Hie  fight  b^an  by  a  front  and  llank  attnclc  of  the 
Papal  troops  on  a  ooveriog  battalion  of  the  Gari- 
baldian  vanguard  under  Menotti,  as  it  debouched 
from  Muntana,  but  soon  became  genera!.  Garibaldi 
not  choosing  to  allow  hiu  men  to  be  crushed. 

After  faJliog  back  step  by  step  under  the  walls  of 
Ueutana,  there  was  a  mouii^nt.  Colonel  Frigyesi  telb 
tu,  when,  thanks  to  the  elFuotive  fire  of  their  artil- 
lery and  to  an  iTupetuouH  bayonet  charge,  tJie  Gari- 
baldiao9  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  deemed 
themielvus  the  victora.  But  tliey  bad  evidently  been 
oatDiaacEuvred,  as  the  enemy,  moro  numerous,  now 
tried  a  rapid  flaaking  movement,  before  which  tbey 
liad  to  retreaL  In  vain  they  try  a;;ain  three  des- 
perate bayonet  charges,  tbeir  ammunition  being  al- 
Duwt  all  exhausted.  In  the  midst  of  the  last  —  4 
r.  v.  —  the  "  hyion  of  St.  Chaasepot "  breaks  on  their 
esire.  "  Henceforth  it  ii  no  more  a  battle,  but  a 
massacre.  Uow  ai«  we  killed?  Who  kilU  ui? 
Without  knowing,  we  defend  ourselves  still."  But 
at  5  they  have  to  make  tbeir  final  retreat,  a  nove- 
meat  which  is  effected  in  good  order,  unmolested  by 
the  enemy,  who  reiuains  encamped  on  »ome  neigfa- 
barin|i(  iH^igfata.  So  dct^rate,  however,  was  the 
— KlitioD  of  the  Garibaldians  that  during  the  figbt 

I  on  the  return  to  Monte  Botondo,  Colonel  Frig- 

II  was  obliged  himi-if  to  pick  up  the  ammunition 
contained  in  the  pouches  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
ID  order  to  distribute  it  cartridge  by  cartridge  to  his 
men !  Yet  he  declares  that  Uie  total  number  of 
deaths  among  the  Garibaldians  was  bat  !0O  (the 
figure  150  leema  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  total  of 
kUIed  and  wounded  is  given  at  406),  whilst  the 
allies  had  £56 ;  and  of  wounded  Garibaldians,  206. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  —  somewhat  inconsistently, 
it  would  seem,  with  what  he  had  stated  above  — 
that  fighting  in  open  order,  whilst  the  enemy  fooght 
often  la  close  ocder  and  in  echeha,  and  firing  at  very 
■bort  distances,  Garibaldi's  wretched  guns  had  really 
M  much  effect  as  the  Chassurats.  As  to  the  Pi^tal 
artillery  —  two  batteries  —  he  declares  it  was  so 
badly  served  that  it  did  not  cost  the  Garibaldians  a 

It  follows  from  bis  narrative  that,  although  at  one 
particolar  period  the  GaribaldiaQB  thought  the  day 
tbnr  own,  yet  it  it  nevertheless  true,  as  stated  by 
their  opponents,  that  they  were  practically  defeated 
by  tbo  Wntlficals,  at  the  tjme  when  the  French 
with  their  Cbsssepots  came  up,  and  that  the  effect 
of  these  was  rather  moral  than  material.  It  is  really 
afaannl  to  use  the  word  "  massacre  "  of  an  action  in 
which,  by  tlie  writer's  own  showing,  the  total  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  only  40S,  in  killed  not  nuns 
tkan  200,  outof  afbrceof4,5!9i  and  would  be  so, 
even  bad  the  Chissepota  been  at  work  Erom  the  be- 


ginning. Instead  of  only  making  their  appearance 
within  the  last  boar.  On  the  o^er  hand,  Colond 
Frigyesi  points  out  several  faults  committed  by  tin 
enemy,  including  especially  the  omission  to  cut  ofi* 
the  Garibalrlian  retreat  He  made  nil  hia  prepara- 
tions, the  writer  says,  for  attacking  Monte  Rotondo 
on  the  following  morning,  Ibrgetting  only  one  thing, 
that  it  might  be  evacuated  the  sune  evening,  and 
leaving  open  the  Monte  Rotondo  station,  the  road 
to  Borne,  and  three  fourths  of  the  space  into  which 
the  Garibaldians  might  have  been  hemmed  up.  Bnt 
the  retreat  was  begun  at  S  P.M. ;  by  midnight  Monte 
Botondo  was  evacuated,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  had  pasecd  the  frontier  without  again  seeing 
the  enemy.  One  cannot  forbear  asking,  —  were 
they  not  allowed  lo  escape  ?  Would  it  really  have 
suited  the  lord  of  the  Tuderiea  either  to  have  such  a 

Erisoner  as  Gu-ibaldi  on  his  own  hands,  or  to  leare 
im  to  the  teniler  mercy  of  the  Pontificals  1 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  drawing 
tbe  following  conclusions  from  Colonel  Frigyesj^ 
interesting  and  evidently  honest  narrative  ;  Tlie 
Garibaldians  fought  most  bravely,  but  whatever 
slender  chance  of  success  they  had  was  ruined  by  ir- 
resolution and  bad  generalship ;  they  were  oaUna- 
no^uvred  in  battle  as  well  as  overpowered  by  num- 
bers ;  and  the  door  was  purposely  left  open  (or  Uieir 
escape.  It  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  half-stxrved 
and  lU-clad  men  who  could  carry  by  assault  a  moun- 
tain position  defended  by  artillery,  charee  repeated- 
ly with  tlie  bayonet  an  enemy  far  superior  in  num- 
bers, and  meet  the  fire  of  breech-loaders  with  msty 
old  muskets,  are  foes  whom,  on  equal  terms,  no  army 
Europe  could  afford  to  disdain.     Nor  should  any 


counter  with  the  most  deadly  weapons  yet  used  in 
fight  :_ 

"  The  finest  weapons  are  worth  less  than  is  bih>- 
posed.  After  the  most  loudly  praised  inventions  Ha 
destruction,  man  remains  by  far  the  most  valuaUa 
utility,  even  from  the  military  point  of  view.  A 
chief  who  will  know  well  how  to  dispose  his  forces  in 
open  order  will  always  beat  an  enemy  operating  in 
close  order.  In  other  words,  gaerilla  warfare,  de- 
fensive, revolutionary  warfare,  the  only  one  which 
is  not  criminal.  Is  not  anti-human,  ^a11  one  day  give 
victory  to  peoples  over  despots.  The  oM  system 
will  be  vanquished ;  the  volunteer  will  kill  the  sol- 
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TnexB  are  two  principal  pitfalls  into  either  of 
which  the  traveller  is  in  equal  peril  of  tumbling,  ac- 
cording to  his  mood  and  character.  He  may  either 
insist  upon  finding  everything  that  he  sees  abroad 
much  better  managed,  much  handsomer,  more  im- 

Eressive,  and  in  every  aspect  soperior  to  things  at 
ome ;  or  else  he  may  resolutely  persuade  himsdf 
and  anybodv  who  will  listen  to  him,  that  everydiing 
abroad  is  a  long  way  inferior  and  much  worse  man- 
aged. In  the  first  excitement  of  travel^  the  fiirmer 
is  tbe  more  common  and  natural  mood.  Novelty 
of  scene  and  circumstance  are  exhilarating.  They 
stimulate  one's  observation,  and,  like  other  irtimulat- 
ing  agencies,  inevitably  dispose  one  to  see  thin^ 
through  a  brighter  medium  than  usual.  This  fact, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  main  recommendations  of  for- 
eign travel.  The  novelty  of  surrounding  things,  the 
different  appearance  of  the  streets,  the  variety  of 
expression  and  of  costume,  the  little  or  gmtt  de- 
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partures  from  Engtisb  usage  in  tbe  thousand  detaili 
of  living,  —  all  this  sharpt-'na  the  observation,  Slls  at 
wilh  interest,  and  bo  refreshes  the  nund  in  a.  way 
tb-tt  no  amount  of  travel  in  familiar  places  could 
possibly  do. 

Tliis  is  all  very  well  and  excellent  in  itself,  only 
it  may  carry  us  much  too  far.  Under  the  exeite- 
mcitt  of  the  new,  we  forget  the  good  sides  of  the  ol<], 
and  vow  impatiently  that  the  new  and  the  foreign 
is  superior.  How  much  better,  we  exclaim,  do  toe 
French  or  tbe  Americans  understand  the  organiza- 
tion of  social  life  than  we  English  do  I  Compare 
the  cafes  and  the  deli;^htful  restaurants  of  the  boule- 
vards with  the  frowzy  London  eating-houses ;  com- 
pare the  social  table  (Chole  of  ft  Paris  or  New  York 
hotel  with  the  surliness  of  a  solitary  meal  in  an  Eng- 
lish codee-room;  how  far  better  the  adroit  and 
chatty  gar9on  or  «elf-pocscssed  kneller,  or  even  tbe 
clumsy  but  good-humored  negro,  than  the  stolid, 
greasy,  incompetent  English  «oiter,  —  always  either 
too  servile  or  else  too  sulky.  And  so  on,  through 
every  point.  One  sues  nothing  but  what  is  bright 
and  convenient  and  agreeable.  Our  own  country 
sinks  into  a  miaer»ble  position  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  tbe  earth.  Everybwiy  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  impresses  ns  wonderfully.  We  analyze 
him,  and  classify  bim,  and  look  upon  him  as  a  type, 
finding  twenty  points  in  which  his  type  is  unspeak- 
ably above  the  aven^  of  one's  countrymen.  Mar- 
tin Cbuzzlewit  vox  told  that  every  other  person  he 
met  was  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  men  in  the  coun~ 
try  ;  but  this  is  just  what  an  ardent  and  ingenuous 
traveller  is  most  an^ous  to  believe.  Bicry  other 
person  be  meets,  to  him,  u  remarkable.  By  the  end 
of  bis  first  twenty-four  boun  in  a  foreign  country  he 
has  formed  afinal  and  comprehensive  generalization 
as  to  tbe  character  of  the  people  whom  he  has  come 
to  visit,  and  in  this  character  are  commonly  included 
mo«t  of  tbe  virtue*  that  mankind  have  hitherto  dis- 

As  he  sits  down  to  the  composition  of  bis  diary, 
lie  unconsciously  proceeds  to  analyze  his  own  fond 
ideal  of  perfection,  and  to  predicate  it  all  of  his 
acquaintances  of  the  day.  Energy,  vivacity,  appre- 
hensiveness,  breadth,  and  all  other  fine  qualities  are 
possessed  by  this  or  that  happy  people  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  the  traveller's  o«u  less  fortunate  hind ; 
at  every  point  the  comparison  turns  against  his 
countrvmen  and  their  system  of  living  and  think- 
ing. Bare  crumbs  and  scraps  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual worth  are  left  to  fall  to  their  portion ;  scanty 
parings  that  remain  after  the  carving  of  the  foreign 
idol.  By  any  by,  however,  the  traveller  becomes 
a  little  embarrassed.  His  admiration  docs  not  fade 
or  suffer  any  tarnishing  or  diminution,  but  he  ex- 

Sricnces  a  halt  of  new  plirn^t.'^  and  new  types, 
dividuals  are  many,  but  v  •■-.a  ax'-  few,  and  as  he 
has  used  up  tbe  latter  \:t'<f  earlv  in  (he  day,  while 
the  stream  of  aciTuniciances  still  ftou's  in,  bo  has 
nothing  lor  it  but  t;^  repeat  the  supeilaiives  which 
he  too  i-Hsbly  u£ud  up  at  the  first  start.  After  a 
time,  all  b\:t  >,ue  most  ardent  begin  to  find  tiiis  not 
only  eml.'arrassing,  but  even  a  little  liiiticrous  As 
they  <;::t  leisure  to  turn  to  the  eariy  pHges  of  their 
Journal,  and  so  coniu  on  gradually  up  to  tbe  actual 
date,  they  are  startled  at  the  number  of  astoumling 
persons  whtuu  tber  hnvc  been  fortunate  to  mi^t. 
Yet  on  taking  stoct  of  the  nut  or  gross  result  ol  i-.ll 
these  stupendous  and  overwhelming  impres&Iou  >, 
they  find  that  very  little  has  come  of  them  all.  A. 
retrospect  in  soberer  mood  reveals  to  them  th.ii 
after  all,  tley  have  been  holding  intercourse  wiih 


good,  honest,  average  human  beings,  at  bottom 
extremely  like  the  human  beings  whom  they  are 
accustomed  to  meet  at  home ;  only  at  home  faBiiliir- 
ity  and  use  rather  blind  us  to  the  virtues  of  people 
around  us.  E.vcept  in  the  caio  of  unusually  ikok 
observers,  we   do   not   cJiseovcr   characteristii;  dif- 


which  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The 
difference  in  mental  tone  and  temper  between  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  or  between  an  in- 
habitant of  tbe  Old  World  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
New,  breaks  fully  upon  us  only  after  some  consiiier- 
able  u°c  ntid  time.  jMeanwhile,  we  mistake  our  mere 
preconceived  ideas  about  national  types  for  actod 
and  recognizable  corroborations  of  them. 

Admitting'  that  a  fixed  conviction,  made  op  be- 
forehand, that  we  are  going  to  see  a  finer  country 
with  a  bettei^^irganizcd  life  than  our  own,  is  a  vei^' 
decided  error  in  a  traveller,  wo  may  also  agree 
that  the  opposite  predetermination  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  is  a  far  worA  error.  The  giL'hing 
traveller  at  least  has  his  mind  open  to  all  that 
be  sees ;  he  gets  all  the  increased  width  of  vision 
which  sympathy  confers,  while  subsequent  rcRcotion 
is  pretty  sure  to  induce  him  to  modify  and  correct 
whatever  excesses  of  admiration  he  may  have  been 
led  into.  But  ho  who  goes  forth  over  the  f»ce  of 
the  earth,  carrying  his  Britannic  spirit  cicely  along 
with  him,  full  of  cavil  and  growling  and  csprionj 
preference  of  what  is  confessedly  inferior  at  home 
to  what  is  confessedly  better  abroad,  —  this  Knt 
of  traveller   is   hopeless.      He   has   no   enjoyment 


ho  has  seen,  but  the  new  and  unfamiliar  experi- 
ences, so  fiir  from  refreshing  and  renewing  hit  wul, 
have  only  skimmed  ineffectually  over  the  surface  of 
it.  The  mental  records  of  his  travels  are  written 
in  water  or  in  sand.  All  that  remains  is  an  acid 
sediment  of  prejudice.  It  is  to  be  obsen'cd  that 
travellers  of  this  Ftamp  always  hover  about  the  trilles 
of  the  country  they  visit  They  detest  ft  nation 
that  can  dine  without  a  pint  of  sheny,  and  drinks 
iceil  water  instead.  They  despise  a  country  where, 
instead  of  paying  a  'bus  conductor  rationally  at  ths 
door,  you  have  to  thrust  your  tare  through  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  tlie  driver's  seat  Tliey  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  human  being  in  his  senses  will  consent 
to  live  in  a  land  where  a  man  cannot  have  a  fint- 
class  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage  to  himself 
if  be  likes  to  pay  for  it.  They  willlisten  to  no 
praises  of  the  principles  of  goveinmcnt  or  toe 
social  system  of  a  people  who  chew  tobacco  and 
copiously  spit.  Every  petty  mortification,  every 
slight  personal  inconvenience,  counts  for  so  much, 
that  they  have  no  patience  left  for  the  consideration 
of  the  weightier  matters  that  ought  to  occupy  ihe 
attention  of  anybody  aspiring  to  the  character  ca 
intelligent  traveller. 

If  flie  beer  of  a  country  is  not  good,  then  they 
will  not  think  about  its  form  of  Eovcrnment,  or  its 
religion,  or  its  social  tendencies  i  if  a  conntiy  has  no 
hansom  cabs,  why  waste  time  in  meditiitirig  on  ito 
place  in  the  growth  of  civilization  ?  if  you  m.iy  not 
liave  your  surly  meal  in  your  private  room  without 
paying  double  the  ordinary  fi'O,  why  should  you  con- 
sider Iho  contributions  of  such  a  country  to  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  ?  ITnlesa  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms are,  in  every  trifling  detail,  tbosu  in  which  the 
travi-ller  has  been  brought  up,  then  he  insists  in  \ai 
own  mind  that  there  is  no  inch  of  common  ground 
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between  himealfaDd  bii  entertainen,  and  that  thej 
dnerre  no  BBrioui  thinking  at  hi>  huidg.  Everr 
nation  ia,  to  bia  mind,  vssentiallv'  baTbarooa  which 
does  not  conibnn  in  aocial  detaila  to  the  ordinsrj 
hMne  pattern.  This  grnmW  crude  notion  is  cfaarac- 
t«rut4C  of  too  manj  EngfiBhrnen,  bat  perfaB[)s  wo 
maj-  be  a  little  consoled  in  reflecting  that  it  is  the 
cbaractecvdc  of  all  FrenchmeTi. 

A  ROoiil  deal  of  the  folly  of  both  these  kinds  of 
trarcnen  would  be  aroided  if  the;  would  lake  the 
paina  to  reflect  that  among  nnciona  of  eqnal  cinltza- 


tioas,^ — the  substratum 
the  same  in  one  country  aa  In  another.  In  the  fun~ 
damental  points  of  manners  they  are  toIerabW'  alike, 
became  mannen  are  the  auperficiaj  outside  ofmnrals, 
and  driliied  morality  b  enentially  uniform  at  any 
piven  period.  The  riewi  of  an  Engliahmaii  and  an 
American  apon  the  nrioos  virtues  of  life  are  tolera- 
Uy  alike,  though  there  may  be  many  de^es  of  dif- 
ference in  the  perfectioD  which  individuala  may 
atttun  in  perfonnancc.  -  What  the  traveller  abould 
remember  is,  that  anpr  two  national  characters  have 
mocb  more  of  what  is  common  to  both  than  either 
hi«  of  what  b  peculiar  to  itselC 

If  we  could  enifmerate  the  qualities  of  the  Eng- 
Ushman,  the  American,  and  the  Frenchman,  we 
iboald  find  that  those  in  which  thay  are  alike  are 
mneh  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  they 
differ,  and  not  only  more  numerous,  bet  that  they 
are  thoae  which  we^  most  also.  In  the  bases  and 
mainsprings  of  conduct,  the  Tarious  cirilized  peoples 
among  whom  we  travel  resemble  one  another  verr 
eloeely.  To  bear  this  in  mind  is  to  guard  yoanclf 
alike  against  wholesale  and  extravagant  exaltation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wholesale  and  extrava^nt 
depreciab'on  on  the  otber.  The  great  object  in  life, 
peraap*  above  all  otbers,  is  to  laam  to  duicrinunate, 

-toabstain  with  Mmething  like  horror  from  whole- 


long  chain  of  virtues  or  vilenesses  fhim  a  single 
incident  which  happens  to  please  or  displease  one's 
own  private  taste.  Accidental  peculiar) ties  are  not 
the  in&llible  atampa  and  tests  of  an  entire  national 
character.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  those  things 
wUch  most  strike  the  tnvelter  on  first  entering  a 
country  he  afterwards  perceives,  if  he  be  a  judicious 
man,  to  have  been  leaat  indicative  of  any  deeper 
thing  worth  noticing.  The  temptation  is  naturally 
very  strong  to  eeneralize  to  unknown  lengths  from 
anything  which  is  unusual ;  but  nobody  is  fit  to 
travel,  or  is  any  the  better  for  travelling,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  resist  tUs  especial  temptation. 
R^ecting  how  mncb  men  are  aKke  at  bottom,  we 
iiiylii^e  to  infer  that  becanse  a  nation  takes  iced 
water  ias'cad  of  sherry  at  dinner,  or  lives  in  houses 
which  are  made  extremely  hot  with  stove-pipes  aod 
injections  of  heated  air,  or  spits  forth  tobacco-juice 
profijsely  and  promise uonsly,  therefore  it  is  given 
up  either  to  depravity  or  tiarbariim.  Snch  things 
are  the  accidents.  Note  them,  and  pass  on.  Be- 
Hkember  how  the  accidental  and  tte  individual 
strike  OS  first,  and  how  far  it  is  from  being  a  wide 
enougfa  base  for  a  general  law.  The  root  of  a  mat- 
ter is  that  which  we  discover  last  of  all.  The  rash- 
ness of  drawing  one's  final  ideas  of  a  nation  from 
the  life  of  the  brgtst  hotel  in  its  largest  town  does 
not  become  thoroughly  visible  to  a  man  until  he 
has  gone  to  some  ot£er  town.  Even  a  movement  to 
another  botel  may  suffice  to  awaken  him. 
Bat  s  great  many  people  even  now  will  tranquil- 


ly talk  about  the  character  of  tbe  French  as  a  thing 

known  to  them  from  unimpeachable  personal  in- 
spection, albeit  tbe  field  of  their  observation  was  no 
wider  than  the  Hdtel  du  Louvre,  and  the  people 
whom  they  saw  walking  about  the  streets.  In  the 
spirit  they  will  ascertain  all  about 


Atlantic  cities.  1.Vhat  nhould  we  think  of  the  for- 
eigner who  gliould  lay  down  tiie  law  about  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  England  becanse  he  brul 
stayed  a  fortnight  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  an- 
other at  the  Queen's  in  Manchester,  a  third  at  Liv- 
erpool, and  so  on  for  six  months  ?  Such  a  man 
could  generalize  about  English  wattcis  and  hotel 
prices  and  average  fine ;  but  of  English  character 
he  would  know  nothing  in  the  world. 

It  must  be  said  that  if  the  travoUers  oAen  miscon- 
ceive their  own  business,  fbreignere  quite  sa  often 
ore  ready  in  some  way  or  other  to  help  diem  to  a 
misconception.  They  insist  npoo  their  guest  going 
to  see  a  dozen  things  for  wbich  he  does  not  care  a 
jot,  while  they  rather  dissoade  him  from  seeing  a 
dozen  other  things  which  would  really  be  fall  of 
interest  and  instruction  to  him.  Sights,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  are  the  traveller's  bane.  The 
regular  sights  and  shows  of  moat  places  are  precise- 
ly thoee  wbich  no  sensible  man  would  cross  the 
street  to  see.  Take  columns,  for  example.  Prom 
Baalbec  to  Baltimore  the  traveller  ia  the  victim  of 
cotumna.  Nobody  who  comes  from  the  country  or 
from  abroad  is  supposed  to  have  seen  London  nn- 
lesa  he  has  been  to  the  top  of  the  Monument  in 
Pish  Street  Hill.  In  other  places,  to  moaot  np 
some  &buloiu  number  of  steps  and  from  the  top  to 
get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  housetops  is  the  one  per- 
ronnance  exacted  of  every  traveller,  the  one  in- 
structive thing  that  zealous  and  hospitable  citizens 
have  to  show  him. 

Bird's-eye  views  arc  excellent  things  for  birds, 
but  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  One 
wants  to  see  cither  nature  in  some  rare  and  remark- 
able form,  or  else  one  of  the  thousand  shapes  of  the 
manifestation  of  human  effort  People  will  not  un- 
detstand  this.  Consequently,  unwise  hosts  drsc  tbe 
guest  to  see  all  the  little  local  lions,  which  pro&bljr 
to  him  are  no  more  than  asses  in  the  lion's  skin ; 
while  unwise  travellers  waste  their  energies  over 
theae  fruitless  fragmentary  sights,  and  return  dissat- 
isfied and  unimproved,  they  nardly  know  why.  It 
is  true  that  travel  refreshes  a  man  by  taking  him 
out  of  his  groove,  hut  if  it  takes  him  so  far  out  as  to 
remove  him  from  all  the  sorts  of  objects  in  which  be 
has  trained  himaelf  to  take  an  interest,  then  travel 
only  bores  him.  Wisdom  therefore  for  him  consists 
in  a  finn  refusal  to  yield  to  the  mistaken  importuni- 
ties of  natives ;  in  a  serene  chalking  out  of  nis  own 
conne,  and  an  intrepid  adherence  to  it  in  the  fiice 
of  their  astonishment,  and  sometimes  of  their  dis- 
gust 
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LiTKRATTjRE  is  not  what  it  used  to  be-,  neither 
are  literary  men.  We  have  abolished  Grob  Street 
Nowada)^  the  smart  journalist  Wlks  with  an  easy 
afTability  about  his  '47  port;  he  taa  a  pretty  ac- 
quaintance with  coBchbmlder's  bills ;  his  knowledge 
of  swell  fiirnitiire  is  vast  and  profound.  Our  au- 
thors no  longer  read  their  fate  in  the  awfvl  connte- 
nance  of  a  publisher  ■,  the  publisher,  instoad,  plants 
cunning  man-traps,  and  rejoices  when  he  captures 
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Tonng  Portanatna,  wbo  can  icarcelj  apar«  dine 
from  Dii  ride  id  die  Boir,  his  dinner  at  the  club, 
And  bis  fUU,  to  throw  off  one  or  two  of  thane 
•Darkling  p^ee  of  MS.  which  canM  the  wheela  of 
hu  butterojr-life  to  rolL  So  bright  and  beautiful  is 
the  exisleDce  of  the  ;foiiiig  author,  Uut  we  find  geti- 
tJemen  in  all  other  kinda  of  employmeDt  seduced 
into  more  or  less  covert  attempts  at  literature-  The 
lieav}'  and  melaiicboly  person  wbo  bas  been  acoupte 
of  yean  a  member  of  a  cert«Q  club  without  having 
■poken  to  any  other  member ;  wboee  larse  neck^tie, 
^rgeous  lapcb,  and  hair  parted  in  the  middle  are  the 
Insignia  of  his  sacred  ouice  q(  Jtanew :  wbo  yawns 
tt,  creitiou  until  dinner-time,  dinis,  and  yawns 
agun  ;  even  he,  all  at  once,  and  caring  nothing  for 
the  shock  the  iotelliKeoce  may  give  you,  informs 
you  that  be  is  the  aumor  of  this  or  the  other  bril- 
liant aeries  of  papers  in  this  or  Uie  other  magaiine. 
Ue  is  tlie  new  type  of  author.  Instead  of  being  a 
witbereil,  crouchins,  pitjable,  and  ragged  ot^ject, 
our  modern  man  of  letters  has  the  appearance  of  a 
pouter  pizeon.  He  has  the  manueia,  tbe  dress,  and 
the  intellectual  forehead  of  George  IV'. ;  and  he 
•peaks  of  his  little  cfTurts  in  literature  aa  a  sort  of 
graceful  break  to  the  monotony  of  life,  —  a  comic 
wnimptioD  of  the  teacher's  vocation  W  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  bis  reader  is  humbugged.  The  leacber'a 
¥OcatioD  1  Our  modem  UoDtaigne  knows  he  has 
nothing  to  say  but  what  has  been  said  before  \ 
enough  if  be  can  make  people  laugh  br  hia  plcaaaat 
little  sketcbee  of  his  own  oddities  oi  feehng  and 
observation. 

Uuncc  comes  literary  veal,  —  an  unwholesome 
food,  without  a  particle  of  blood  in  it,  indigestible, 
in  nutritious,  and  surprisingly  cheap.  For  although 
the  demand  for  this  sort  of  immature  literature  ia 
very  great,  so  is  the  supply  j  and  it  is  only  by  the 
fitcQity  with  which  the  tradesman  can  fill  the  mar' 
ket  with  his  war«a  that  he  manages  to  drink  nothing 
leai  than  Beanne  to  hia  dinner.  At  tbe  present 
moment  every  stall  in  the  market  is  stuffed  with 
Taal.  Three  fourtha  of  the  novels  published  every 
month  are  nothing  but  veaL  Yeal  stares  us  in  the 
face  whan  we  take  up  a  abilling  maeaziDO  f  if  it  be 
neither  SL  Paul's  nor  the  Combill,  in  which  it  ap- 
pean  only  occasionally)  ;  and  who  takes  up  a  vol- 
nma  of  verse  without  oeing  sure  of  meeting  with 
Teal?  We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  aay  that  the  Grub 
Street  generation  of  writers  supplied  nothiag  but 
•ound  and  wholesome  roast-beef;  only  that  the 
crowd  of  fashionable  idiota,  men  and  women,  who 


<if  food  which  we  call  hterary  veaL  The  wont  fea- 
ture about  literary  veal  is  Uiat  it  triea  to  look  like 
beef  No  apoplectic  swelling  of  the  veins,  however, 
will  delude  the  connoisseur  into  the  belief  that  this 
flaccid,  limp,  colorleaa  auhstaoca  is  in  any  way  easy 
of  diction  \  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  la 
that  It  is  sometimes  not  unpleasant  to  the  palate. 
"  A.  K.  H.  B.,"  for  inntance,  )s  a  noted  purveyor  of 
veal ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  boat  He  has  causht  a 
trick  in  cooking  calfs-flesh  that  makes  it  1d(£  re- 
markably like  roaated  ox.  But  the  ordinary  veal- 
seller,  whom  we  meet  in  magazines  and  nov^s,  is 
far  behind  "  A.  K.  II.  B."  What  he  offers  as  is  as 
nerveless  as  if  the  calf  bad  been  killed  by  lightning. 
The  "  amateurishness  "  of  a  great  deal  Uiat  ap- 
pears in  our  magazine-literature  ia  simply  istound- 
ing;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
ntion  that  there  la  a  lar^  number  of  peO[de  wLoee 
immature  intellect  requtres  to  be  nourished  by  im- 


ire  food.  The  amaring  cnminonplace*  which 
are  advanced  aa  new  phitosophical  problems  i  the 
jokes  of  ancient  lineage  whiui  appear  iit  a  fieA 
costume ;  the  old,  old  methods  of  producing  pathetie 

:nei ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  heartrcodiog  efforti 

being  funny,  are  all  so  much  literary  veaL  But 
tbe  distinctive  mark  of  the  dealer  in  veal  lies  iu  his 
cynicism.  Frank,  smart  cvuicism,  with  a  fiesh  tit- 
eraiy  flavor  in  it,  is  a  very  delicions  thine  ;  bat  veal- 
like cynicism  is  the  most  nauseous  ana  fruitless  of 
literary  efforts.  Tbe  helpless  echoes  of  trenchant 
sayings  which  are  now  historical  offered  us  by  this 
amateur  cynicism  ia  nothing  less  than  an  imperti- 
nence. Sentiment  in  the  veal  state  is  scarcely  bet- 
ter. Who  does  not  know  the  melancholy  apeclacic 
presented  bv  a  big,  lubberly  boy  of  fourteen  when  '• 
he  falls  in  love  with  his  cousin,  and  eats  hia  pud- 
ding —  for  "  calf-love  "  does  not  interfere  with  ap- 
petite—  with  manifold  and  rather  vague  sigh*  7 
Set  that  interesting  young  gentleman  to  write  dowd 
hia  experiences  of  love;  ask  him  to  cryatalliie  bit 
woes  into  the  form  of  a  dozen  ^neral  axioms  an 
the  miseries  of  unrequited  affection;  and  you  shall 
have  an  mcn^ent  specimen  of  that  sentimental  veal 
which  in  plenty  of  modem  novels  passes  muster  for 
honest  roast-beef.  There  will  be  a  general  feeWe- 
ncss  about  bis  general  i  cations ;  a  want  of  color  Ilka  ; 
to  thatwhich  iaproduced  by  inhumanly  tmturing  the 
calf  while  alive,  —  the  very  proceahenas  undei^goas. 

There  la  one  difference  between  veal  and  literary 
veal.     The  former,  had  it  been  permitted  its  natu- 
ral srovrth  and  development,  would  have   beciMM   | 
beef;  while  the  latter  is  not  a  stage  in  any  proces, 
but  a  Bnal  result-     Length  of  years  does  not  change 
the  purveyor  of  literair  veal  into  (he  purveyor  of 
literu-y  beef    Amateurishneas  of  expression  may  bt 
cuT«d  by  experience;   but  amateoTLshness  of  idea,   , 
which  is  the  fatal  aspect  of  all  veal-literature,  is  lU   I 
result  of  deficiency  in  mental  capacity.     A  youth 
of  twenty  may  write  sound  literature ;  a  man  of   | 
sixty  may  turn  out  the  rawest  and  moat  fiavoHe*   : 
of  veal.     Poverty   of  intellect,   not  j'outh,   is  the 
source  which  auppliea  the  vaat  quantities  of  lileran   < 
veal  which  are  now  offered  to  ns  on  every  hand.   | 
One  cannot  easily  decide  whether  it  ia  an  imperioal   i 
necessity  to  have  some  sort  of  pabuhun,  or  whether  < 
it  is  a  false  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public  which   i 
compels  it  to  draw  from  aucb  a  source ;  but  the  fad 
remains   that  this   inB[Hditf ,  this  veal,  is  a^erly 
bought,  and  its  vendors  haadsomely  rewivded.    Do 
we  not  meet  with  it  everywhere,  graced  with  all  the 
adventitious  wds  of  gilding,  illustration,  and  gcr- 
geous  binding  ? 

Is  not  Mr.  Mudie  oj^ireaed  by  the  clamor  &r  it; 
and  do  not  young  ladiea  of  irreproachable  mannen^ 
themselves  in  the  vealperiod  (j  life,  weep  sileotly 
over  it  and  love  it  ?  liie  popularity  of  literary  veal 
is  its  most  marked  feature.  However  nnpalatuileil 
may  be  to  some  people,  it  must  be  easy  of  digesticsi 
to  a  vast  number  of  others :  and  they  are  uoqnW- 
tionably  ridit  to  pay  for  that  which  they  can  best  w- 
siailate.  But,  in  any  case,  the  prevalence  of  litersiy 
vealia  not  a  healthy  sign.  There  must  be  sometiung 
wrong  with  tbe  internal  organs  of  a  nation  nben 
such  hcans  of  innutritions  food  are  eagerly  ewaUowed. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  a  tonic  to  bring  shout  • 
healthier  action  of  tbe  system  ?  That  ia  a  diSi-nlt 
thing  to  get ;  for  when  our  literary  doctor  prmwMS 
a  vigorous  alterative  we  call  him  a  quack,  send  hioi 
off,  and  hold  by  our  old  ways.  In  literatjire,  as  in 
physic,  the  road  to  wealth  and  agood  poaidon  is  to 
let  the  patient  do  aa  be  likea,  aadMCfi  him  as  coca- 
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fe-table  uid  conteated  ■■  ponble  in  his  own  co 
Eip«rinwDts  ara  d»ngen>ua ;  we  like  oar  old  mure. 
'HbiriDi  a  sdll  a  wlfidi  and  diaBoluta  tyrant,  Kt  Pro- 
ftaor  Beealf  uj  what  he  like* ;  our  old  way  of  goi 
erning  Irelaod  was  the  beat,  mad  we  will  Imtb  bod  . 
(^Ur.  Uill's  TeTtJutioDaiyacbemeB.  TbareooTMor 
ia  ■  diltiirber  of  p«ace ;  sod  if,  in  time,  meD  an 
fbrced  U>  accept  what  he  preaches,  (bey  have  theii 
Ncenge  opon  nim  by  narriug  him  in  the  meaowbile. 
TImw  are  eonaideralion*  for  any  one  who  would  be 
fbolitb  enoi^  to  begin  a  cruude  acainiC  literaiy 
rati,  or  against  the  popnlar  taete  wbi^  nukea  liter- 
117  tmI  toIeiaUe. 


FOBEION  NOTES. 

Tbs  Paris  men  announce  the  death  of  M.  L&in 

Fooeault,  well  known  (or  his   scientific  rcsearchea 

and  diKOTeries  in  physics. 

The  EWto  anerte  that  llie  uniform  selected  fur 
tte  Gude  Mobile  has  been  copied  from  that  of  the 
dwnnei  in  "  Der  Frebcbati.' 


The  last  fcon  mot  on  the  I>b  Momy 
tng  the  roaod  of  the  nalont,  ia  "  Le  veuvage  di 
DiNhesM  Sesto  (caae-ldl)  "  —  ("  The  widowhood  of 
the  DoeheM  ceaaei  won.")    Heato  being  the  titie  of 
her  DOW  husband. 

The  Freoch  Sodety  of  Drama&  Authoit,  at  the 
iaiOnce  of  M.  Emile  Augiw,  bars  voted  ihe  sum 
of  SOO  IraiKS  towards  the  er«ctioa  of  a  monument 
10  FoDord  ftt  one  of  the  squares  in  Vieniw,  the 
poet's  birthplace. 

Tbe  Right  Hon.  George  Edward  Thickocsse- 
Toacbet  has  found  a  lodv  who  i«  philanthropical 
enough  to  accept  his  rather  horrible  nainti.  ITis 
other  tide,  Lord  Audley,  isnotso  bad,  though  it  sug- 
gau  "  Lady  Audle/s  Secret." 

The  Paris  EihiUUon  building,  which  so  lately 
housed  not  only  the  art  products  of  the  world  but 
iu  principal  potentates,  and  which  coat  eleven  mil- 
lions of  francs,  has  been  sold  for  one  million  ten 
tbooiand.  The  Emperor  wonld  willingly  have 
■lloved  it  to  stand,  bat  Marshal  Niel  wanted  the 
pound  for  the  reviewingof  troops,  and  the  building 
u  to  be  taken  down. 

The  Pope,  by  a  recent  decree,  has  accorded  to 
the  CinteTcUn  monkB,  known  by  the  name  of  Trap- 
psts,  dcri»ed  from  IhM  of  the  monastery  where  the 
iQastrioua  De  Rsnce  effected  his  celebrated  reform, 
»  grant  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Abbey  Delle 
Tie  FoDtana,  at  Home,  with  the  three  churches 
belongii^  to  it-  Thus  the  TVappistn  recover  posses- 
>ioB  of  a  convent  of  their  Order  which  the  Cistei^ 
riaoB  occupied  from  lUO  to  1825 ;  a  space  oi  6Sa 
jnn. 

ToK  Journal  de  Paris  relate*  an-  extraordinary 
I^DomcaDi)  which  is  taking  place  at  Desencano, 
>B  tbe  province  of  Brescia,  in  Italy :  "  The  Hotel 
de  Porta- Veechia,  built  npon  piles  on  the  sbore  of 
tbe  Lake  of  Oarda,  is  gradnally  sinkinK  at  the 
rsteof  abontiix.  inches  a  day;  the' ground  floor  has 
•beady  disappnred.  Thia  immersion  is  taking 
place  imperceptibly,  and  without  any  shook.  Ev- 
ery means  of  preventing  it  have  been  employed,  but 
*tthont  tvaiL  Nomben  of  peiBoaa  have  corhi  fitxn 
a  distance  to  witnea  this  singular  spectacle.     Hie  1 
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proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who  was  al  first  in  deq»ir 
at  uiis  miatbrti^ie,  %t  length  detenuined  to  charge  a 
fee  for  admission  to  the  boose,  and  has  already  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  money  which  will  eoiitrto  compen- 
sate him  for  his  loss.  A  scientific  commission  is 
about  to  Tint  the  wfOt  to  open  an  inquiry." 

The  French  correspondeiit  of  tbe  Star  says  that 
the  seasoa  for  duelling  has  set  in,  as  usual,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spring.  Tbe  ball  was  opened 
^  M.  Lajora,  attacM  to  the  Peru  Legation,  and  U. 
CaloTa,  the  son  of  tbe  ex-Mii^Bter  of  Paraguay. 
Tbe  Prince  of  Godoi  and  the  Prioce  of  Czetwer 
Pyn^i  were  the  Peruvian's  seconds,  and  MM.  de 
Cassio  and  Ten-eras  those  of  tbe  Paraguayau.  M. 
Calova  ran  his  sword  through  M.  Lajore'a  right  arm, 
which  has  not  done  much  harm,  and  has,  it  appears, 
satis&etorily  terminated  the  affair. 

Tbe  Moscow  joamak  aanomice  tbe  death  in  that 
city,  from  isrflaiMiiatioa  of  tbe  longs,  of  the  Caarina 
of  GemgiB,  AnnaPanlowna,  wife  <rftbe  CK«ai«wiich 
Okn^,  dai«btep4u-law  «f  tbe  last  Cxar  cf  Oeorna, 
George  XIIL,  born  CounteM  of  Koataiatot:  The 
deceased  was  well  known  far  her  great  eruditiMi 
and  benevolence.  She  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
remarkabJe  persimages  of  the  19th  century;  was  a 
pleasti^  writer,  and  so  exceUent  a  composer  that 
Meyerbeer,  in  speaking  of  herBOiws,Baid,  "I  should 
like  to  faavB  produced  them."  She  had  reuded  for 
some  years  befbre  ber  death  in  Mobcow,  where  she 
was  much  eeteeated. 

3>ears  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Emperor 
an  were  not  destined  to  terminate  at  Que- 
retaro.  The  Figaro  asserts  that  be  was  put  into  a 
coffin  that  was  too  small,  and  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  had  ordored  a  mittnificcnt  wreath  of  immor- 
telles from  a  celebrated  ^uee  in  Paria,  which  he 
intended  to  have  laid  himself  on  his  brother's  coffin. 
The  wreath,  properly  packed,  and  duly  despatched 
by  tbe  Eastern  Railroad,  not  (mly  never  reached 
its  destination,  but  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  where- 
upon a  trial  is  to  ensue,  the  Emperor  refusing  to 
pay  for  a  oourennt  which  never  arrived  at  Vienna. 

Is  a  few  weeks  the  period  wiD  expire  which  Tal- 
leyrand stipulated  in  hti  will  should  elapse  after 
his  death  before  his  memoin  were  to  be  published. 
He  died  on  the  1  Tth  of  May,  I83a,  at  his  celebrated 
house,  or  rather  palace,  Kue  St.  Florentie,  where  ha 
received  Alexander  of  Ruaeia.  He  worid  looks 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  appearance  of  these 
volumes,  at  furnishing  the  key  to  much  that  history 
as  yet  has  Ikiled  to  elucidate  of  the  revolntionary 
movement  in  France.  Above  one  hundred  por- 
traits of  celebrated  revtdutionisti  will  be  published 
with  tbe  memwrs,  which  will  be  edited  either  by 
tbe  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  or 
by  tbe  Ae*ddmie  dee  Belles  Lettree. 

A  ooBRRBFONVENT  scnds  the  fulgoined  note  to 
the  editor  of  Tbe  Athen»am :  "  The  loUewing  no- 
tice of  the  actual  atete  of  Daatc's  honse  at  Florenoe, 
a  letter  by  a  friend,  may,  perhapa,  be 
some  of  Tonr  reoden  :  'I  went  tbe 
day  before  yesterday  (Feb.  13)  to  huk  at  Dante's 
house.  I  was  surprised  to  &nd  it  gtUted  and  filthy. 
The  two  doors  were  closed,  and  the  windows  on  the 
first  floor  unglazed,  so  that  I  could  look  in  and  see 
that  the  interior  bad  been  polled  to  piece* ;  hut  no 
rkmen  were  there.'  Thia  alate  of  things  is  owing 
tbe  obatinaoy  and  pique  of  the  proprietor,  who 
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will  aeitber  wtll  tbe  premiKi  to  the  Caminnnc  nor 
raMore  them  himtelf ;  tbe  auegeMioiu  made  to  him 
on  the  best  wsj  of  curjing  tbe  resloratioa  oat  not 
agreeing,  m  it  would  vxm,  with  his  own  notiona-" 

•  A  LisAitxED  (ilwcblack  haa  reccndjr  turned  up  in 

the  London  police  courts  Ue  claims  (o  be  tbe 
eon  of  a  deceased  Polish  count  named  Mneonski, 
tmd  though  only  oloven  year*  old  knows  Engliah, 
French,  and  Poliifa  perfectly,  and  is  learning  Ger- 
QUiTi.  He  had  been  employee)  ai  a  ihneblac'k  bv 
the  manR};cra  of  the  £^t-end  Indnetrial  School, 
but  had  HMConded  with  hia  oftminrrs  and  iold  his 
□nifDnn  and  the  implemeata  of  bis  occupation. 

Mil.  llExnif  KiXGSi.EY  writei  to  an  Englj«li  joni^ 
Hal  to  My  that  the  collation  and  revision  of  tba 
early  texts  of  "Kohinson  Cniioe,"  the  result  of 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  "  Globe  "  edition, 
was  not  intrusted  to  hi*  hands,  bnt  to  the  hands  of 
one  far  more  able  sad  more  Kholarly  than  he  can 
pretend  to  be.  Mr.  Kinzsley  adds  that  he  was  only 
retained  by  Mr.  Klaomil^  to  writs  the  preface  to 
the  book,  in  doing  which  b«  used  as  much  diligence 
and  ability  at  were  within  hia  reach. 

Sib  K.  Cakdsn  lat«ly,  in  tentencing  a  man 
named  Louia  Blue,  charged  with  smuggling  tobaeeo, 
thought  proper  to  say  he  was  sorry  tha  prisoner  bore 
BO  distinguished  a  name,  and  to  make  an  allusion, 
iloubtleig  meant  to  be  complimentary,  to  the  great 
French  refugee  now  livinc  in  Gnglaad.  Thr.  IL 
Louis  Blanc  wrote  to  Sir  a.  Garden,  to  Itate  inci- 
dentally that  he  was  not  a  smoker  itf  tobacco,  and  to 
deprecate  the  alliision  to  hinMlf.  It  haa  already 
borne  its  truits.  The  Preeurxeur  d'Anoeri  tells  its 
small  world  that  "Louis  Blanc,  French  political 
lefagee,  his  been  condemned  in  London  to  a  fine  of 
30f.,  or,  in  default,  fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  for 
the  oSitncB  of  smu(q^ling  tobacco,"  and  M.  Louts 
Blanc  haa  been  obliged  to  write  a  aerand  lettcr'of 
explanation  this  time  to  Clmleii-  nihiice  B,  i'j':  The 
Star  thinks  that  Sir  Kobert'a  ill  succeaa  is  another 
conTincing  proof  that  the  ianguane  of  compliment  is 
not  DBtDral  to  tbe  adult  male  of  the  Kitish  islands. 

Thr  France,  speaking  of  the  habits  of  several  of 
'  the  chief  speakers  in  tnc  LogiaUtire  Body,  says : 
"  M.  Bcrryer,  being  little  anxious  to  correct  the 
form  of  hisapeccbua,  never  looks  at  the  shorthand 
wHteia'  reports,  as  many  of  hia  coUe^^es  do. 
However,  sAer  his  last  fine  display,  the  chief  of 
that  service  proposed  to  him  to  glance  at  the 
proo&.  '  Beui  m^  speech  again  after  I  have 
pronounced  it  ? '  aaid  M.  Berryer ;  '  to  do  so  would 
be  aa  if  you  offered  me  soup  after  my  coffee.'  M. 
miiera,  on  the  coutntry,  reada  hia  prooCi  carefhlly. 
After  each  of  his  great  efforts  he  passes  tiie  night 
at  the  Monileur  ofSce.  Shut  up  in  a  room, 
obiigicgly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Al.  Paul  Dalloz, 
be  goes  over  the  whale  line  by  lioc,  only  taking  a 
ftw  cups  of  chocolate.  M.  Emile  Ollirier  acts  in  a 
umilar  manner.  M.  Jnles  Favrc  pays  no  more 
attention  to  Ms  words  once  they  are  spoken.  Tbe 
Minister  of  Slate  conftdea  the  labor  of  correction  .to 
hia  secretaries.  As  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
ha  attaches  to  what  be  sayH  in  a  debate  such  an 
importance  as  to  explain  why  he  does  not  leave  the 
care  of  revising  the  prooli<  to  any  one  but  himself." 

Oa- 


;i>-L0OKi;^o  old  i 
Ugnani,  waa  retumii^  from  Us  drive 
a  well-«pp<NDted  Victoria,  drawn  by  a  fine  stepper, 
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on  a  anlttr  summer's  evening  laatyear.  On  paasina 
throngh  the  Hue  Lafitte  be  aaw  Reaming  lights,  and 
heard  the  welcome  notes  of  music  and  revelry  from 
^«  open  window;  he  pulled  np,  and  enterad  tiw 
apartnienL  ka  actreta  of  aome  repate  was  ntuiog 
a  pathetic  ballad,  descriptive  of  tiie  ill-requited  fore 
of  Potiphar'a  wife;  but  with  great  presence  of  mind 
she  tfA,  "  Enchanted  to  see  you,  mon  cher  Aaber; 
I  was  just  singing  the 'Domino  Nolr.*"  FortimatelT 
fvc  the  fair  singer  the  opera  was  on  the  wasic^taiia. 
Auber  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  aocompanied  her 
as  she  sang  charmingly  several  ■moroemix  from  the 
'■  Domino."  At  twelve  o'clock  he  left  to  dre«  fot 
the  Princess  dc  Mettemich's  ball.  He  was  then  m 
hii  eighty-sixth  year;  and  when  his  junion  were 
going  to  bed  liis  valet  was  waitiogto  drees  him  for 
a  ball.  Does  ho  then  live  upon  Parr'a  Lfe-pills,  or 
has  some  3iledea  lesonilied  hiin  to  oblige  Jason,  or  is 
he  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  old  Countess  of 
Desmond  ? 

Wi:  read  in  the  Aoenir  Nalianal:  "Lyool  ii 
at  the  present  moment  thescemof  a  war  of  women; 
on  one  ude  are  the  partisans  of  the  Pope,  and  on 
the  other  the  Democrats.  The  cause  of  the  con- 
flict is  this :  Some  ladies  sent  an  address  to  Gari- 
baldi in  tbe  name  of  ^e  women  of  Lyina:  Tha 
adlierents  of  his  Holinesa  protested,  and,  atler  moeh 
r^Ilery,  intermixed  with  some  abuse,  ad  laajertn 
i)i?/ i/Wiam,  they  declared  tbat  the  correspandeati 
of  the  Italian  leader  had  no  existence,  but  were 
mere  creaturea  of  the  imagination  put  forward  1^ 
the  editors  of  the  Projres  rfe  Lyon.  Thereupon 
those  ladiee  boldly  renounced  thmr  incognito  ind 
published  their  names.  This  little  discussion  has 
iurmBhed  moralists  with  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
the  ottdebated  question,  nhctWr  women  can  prop- 
erly take  part  in  public  affairs  and  interest  them- 
selves  in  great  political  problems.  We  shall  not  at 
jire^iut  cii'-r  uy>0Q  tliat  dispute,  on  both  sidesof 
whiub  much  may  be  siud ;  ouly,  a  priori,  women  no 
doubt  do  far  better  to  become  impassioned  ibr  or 
against  the  Fopc  than  enter  upon  rivalry  about 
dr<iss,  balls,  and  luxury." 

EvHEv  paper  in  Paris  publishes  the  twelve  cotn- 
mandments  according  to  the  law  of  the  press,  which 
first  appeared  in  La  France.  Considering  tbe 
stringency  of  the  said  commandments,  one  is  not  a 
little  amazed  at  the  courage  of  the  ediura  in  re- 
nroducing  them.  They  are  attributed  to  M.  da 
Belmont^,  the  Poet  Deputy;  as  tbat  body  poaKMss 
but  two  rhymers  amongst  ite  members,  and  as  U. 
Lisgeard  denies  the  "  soft  impeachment,"  their  au- 
thor roust  be  &L  tie  Bclmontel.  The  twelve  com- 
ments addressod  to  a  paper  run  somewhat  as 


foUows;  J.  On  starting,  thou  shalt  pay  a  heavy 
security.  IL  Thou  s^t  daily  pay  stamp  duty. 
JII.  Thou  shalt  not  censure  any  act  of  (iovenuneot. 
IV.  Thou  shalt  not  comment  on  the  Chamben  or 
on  Minisl-jra.  V.  Thou  shalt  not  remark  on  any  of 
thy  ftllow-citizens  without  hia  consent.  VI.  Thou 
shalt  not  publish  any  report  of  thy  compofilion  of 
the  debates.  VII.  1£  thou  preaumeat  so  to  do,  thoa 
shalt  pay  a  fine,  and,  moreover,  go  to  prison.  VBI. 
Each  fine  will  absorb  tbe  thiid  of  tbv  security.  IX. 
Thou  shalt,  furthamore,  be  deprived  of  all  clectonl 
rights.  X.  Thou  shalt  be  suppressed  for  six  mOntlis 
provisiooally.  XL  Thon  shalt  be  totally  suppre^iSil 
should  thj;  podges  so  please.  XII.  Cutting  aside 
these  provnioDS,  thou  bast  full  liberty  of  writing  and 
speakmg(?). 


nitj  Pm*,  (^nbridi^  bj  Wildi,  Bifilaw.  &  Co.,  far  Ticknor  and  F 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

Bv  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


-  CHAPTER  XXVL  {Contvtued.) 

"  Poison  ! "  Mud  Helen,  alarmed  in  her  tam, 

**  Well,  I  don't  knoia  that  they  u«  pouon ;  bnt 
tntTiUen  pre  them  a  vet^  bad  nams.  The  birdj 
never  peck  them;  Bod  I  nave  read  that  eren  the 
leaves  falling  into  ilill  water  have  killed  the  fidi. 
Tod  will  not  eat  anj^hing  here  ttU  yon  have  ibows 
it  me,  will  you  7  "  said  he,  implaringty. 

**  No,  no,~  laid  Helen ;  and  sat  down  with  ber 
hand  to  her  heart  a  minnte.  "  And  I  waa  so  pleased 
when  I  ibund  them,^  she  sud ;  "  thej  reminded  me 
of  home.  I  wonder  whether  thcM  are  poison, 
too  ?  "  and  she  opened  her  apron  wide,  and  showed 
lum  some  long  jellow  pods,  with  led  specks,  some- 
dung  like  a  very  large  banana. 

"  Ab,  that  is  •  very  different  aiTuir,"  s^d  Hazel, 
delighted  ;  "  these  are  plantains,  and  the  greatest 
find  we  have  made  jeL  The  fruit  is  meat,  the 
wood  is  thread,  and  the  leaf  is  shelter  and  clothe*. 
Tlia  frnit  is  ^ood  raw,  and  bett£r  baked,  as  you  shall 
see,  and,  I  beUere  this  is  the  first  time  the  dinner  and 
the  dish  were  both  baked  ti^ther." 

He  cleared  the  now  heated  hearth,  pnt  the  meat 
and  fruit  on  it,  then  placed  bis  great  platter  over  it, 
and  heaped  fire  round  the  platter,  and  light  com- 
bnatibki  over  it  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Helen 
took  him  to  ber  bower,  and  showed  him  three  rusty 
iron  boopi,  and  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  with  a  rusty 
nail,  and  tbe  ma:^  where  others  had  been. 
"  There,"  said  she ;  "  that  is  all  I  could  find." 

"  Why,  it  it  a  treaauro,"  cried  he ;  "  you  will  lee. 
I  have  found  something,  too." 

He  then  showed  her  the  vegetable  wool  and  veg- 
etable hair  he  had  collected,  and  told  her  where 
tbej  grew.  She  owned  thej  were  wonderful  imito- 
taoas,  and  would  do  as  wull  as  the  real  thin^ ;  and 
ere  ibey  had  done  comparing  notes,  tbe  platier  and 
tlie  diluier  nnder  it  were  both  baked.  Hazel  re- 
■oved  the  platter  or  milk-pao,  and  served  the  din- 

If  Bazcl  was  inventive,  Helen  was  skilful  and 
qnick  at  any  kind  of  woman's  work ;  and  the  fal- 
lork  under  his 


1.  Tluck  mattrew,  stuffed  with  the  vegetable  hur 
and  wod  described  above.  The  matb«ai  was  only 
two  faet  mx  incbea  wide ;  for  Helen  found  that  M 
never  tamed  in  bed  now.  She  slept  as  sha  lud 
never  slept  befcwe.  This  mattress  was  made  with 
ptantfUR-leaves,  sewed  together  with  the  thread  Air- 
nished  by  the  tree  itself,  and  doabled  at  tbe  edges. 

2.  A  long  shallow  net  foar  feet  deep,  —  cocoa- 
fibre. 

3.  A  great  ^nantity  cf  stoat  grass-rope,  and  light 
but  clow  matting  for  the  roof/iaiid  soaie  cocoa-nut 


plut,  —  rather  clDinaily, — and  be  had  a  hand  in  Uie 

.  ILuel  in  the  mean  tioM  keightoned  his  own  mud 
banks  in  the  centrCi  and  set  up  brick  fireplao» 
with  hearth  and  chimn^,  CMie  on  each  side ;  and 
DOW  did  all  the  cooking ;  fi)r  he  fi)aod  the  smoke 
&om  wood  made  Hi«  Bolleston  coogh.  He  also 
mode  a  number  of  pigeon-hdea  in  his  mud  walls  and 
lined  them  with  clay.  One  of  these  he  dried  with 
£ie,  and  made  a  pottery  door  to  it,  and  there  kept 
the  lucifer-box.  lie  made  a  vast  number  of  bricks, 
but  did  nothing  with  them.  Attor  several  Guluree 
greftt  pens,  that 


^hi 


he  boiled  aearwater  till  it  all  evaporated  and 
[dl  him  a  sediment  of  salt  This  was  a  great  addi- 
tion to  their  bod,  and  be  managed  also  to  put  by  a 
little.    Bat  it  was  a  slow  process. 

He  Diode  a  bi^  pair  of  bellowi,  with  a  little  ae- 
sistance  from  Miss  Bolleston ;  tbe  nwot  wss  a'sago 
stick,  with  the  [uth  driven  out,  and  tbe  mhatiuita 
ibr  leather  was  the  skin  of  a  bnge  eel  fae  found 
strajidad  at  the  east  point 

Having  got  his  bellows  and  fixed  Ibem  to  a  post 
be  drove  into  the  ground,  he  took  for  his  anvil  a 
huge  Bint  atone,  oM  a  smaller  one  for  hammer; 
boated  his  old  iron  to  a  white  heat,  and  hamcnaed 
it  with  a  world  of  trouble  into  straight  lengths; 
and  at  last  with  a  portion  of  it  produoM  a  Imig  saw 
withont  teeth,  bnt  one  side  riiwper  than  the  other. 
This  by  repeated  experiments  of  beating  and  im- 
mersing in  water,  be  at  last  annealed ;  and  when 
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be  wanted  b>  mw,  be  blew  hk  emben  to  «  white 
heat  (be  ^pt  the  fire  aKva  ttfn  viKbt  taA  diy)  ; 
hek{ed  hfe  original  wif  rco-bat,  uid  koq  lawed 
thrau^h  ttie  oleaginttjs  «och)^  of  that  i^and.  IT  be 
wanted  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  tbe  jungle,  he  put  the 
beilowa  and  a  pot  af  embers  on  hi*  cart  with  other 
fiiel,  and  came  and  ]ight«<l  tbe  fir«  nnd^r  A«  trea 
and  soon  had  it  down.  He  (sad*  bii  pciuue  in 
half  an  bour,  but  with  his  eye*  rather  than  hi> 
handa.  He  found  a  young  tree  growing  on  the 
rock,  or  at  leaet  on  edl  m>  tbdlow  Aat  Ae  root 
was  half  above  gi^iand  and  at  right  at^les  to  the 
■tern.  He  got  tliii  tree  up,  ihortened  the  Btem, 
tb^«d  tbe  root,  ibod  tbe  poiDt  with  aoBe  of 
bit  late  old  iron ;  and  with  this  prinitive  toc^  and 
a  thick  Rake  baked  at  the  point,  he  opened  the 
grtnmd  tn  Tccerve  twclre  itoat  nprighls,  and  he 
drove  them  with  a  trcmendoua  mallet  made  upon 
.what  might  be  called  the  oompenjioua  or  HazoGan 
meth«d ;  it  was  a  section  of  a  bmri  tree  with  a  thlii 
eboot  pvwing  out  of  it,  whicb  shoot,  being  short- 
ened, served  for  the  handle,  Dj  these  aria  ho  at 
list  saw  a  goal  to  bis  labors.  Animal  fowl,  oil, 
[Htch,  ink,  paper,  irere  still  wanting ;  but  fish  were 
abundant,  and  plantains  and  cocoa -nuta  stored. 
Abora  aH,  HelenV  bat  was  bow  woatbei^tight. 
Stout  boriEontal  bars  were  IM  into  the  trees,  nnd, 
baing  bownLto  tbe  nprigbts,  they  mutually  srip- 
poited  earii  otbtr ;  snalln  boriiontal  bars  at  inter- 
«ab  kept  the  prickly  r«t>iiarte  from  being  driven 
i«  by  a  tndden  gost  Tbe  cairraB  walls  were  re- 
moved, and  Ae  oaib  stored  in  a  pig«oti4io)e,  and  a 
Bloat  netwoifc  sufastitated,  Vo  which  huge  plantain- 
leaves  were  cunningly  fastsned  with  plaittain- 
Ihnai.  Tbe  roof  was  double ;  fint  that  extraonli- 
&ary  mws  of  ^ked  leaves  which  tbe  font  ti«e* 
ifanw  out,  then  Kveral  feet  under  that  the  boge 
piece  of  aiatting  the  pair  had  made.  This  was 
MnagtbaDed  by  doable  ftrips  of  eanvas  at  the  edges 
and  in  the  centre,  and  br  sin^jle  stripe  in  other  parts. 
A  great  many  cords  ana  stnn^  made  of  that  won- 
denbl  grass  was  sewn  to  the  canva^^trengthened 
edges,  and  so  it  was  faatened  to  tha  trees,  and  fait- 
exml  to  tbe  boriiontal  bars. 

When  tbia  worit  draw  cloae  to  ita  completion, 
Basel  oould  not  di^^uise  his  satisfactian. 

But  be  very  aoon  had  the  mortifieation  of  secin? 
that  An  for  whom  it  was  alt  done  did  not  share  hn 


A  ehaage  took  place  in' ber;  sha  often  let  her 
work  ftU,  and  Iwooded.  She  spoke  sometimes 
ibarply  to  Mr.  Hacel,  and  Bomutimes  willi  strained 
ttivility.  8be  wandered  away  from  him,  and  fnm 
bis  labors  for  ber  cooilbrt,  and  passed  hours  at  Tel- 
egn^  Point,  eying  the  iUimiUble  ocean.  She 
was  a  Kiddie.  AH  swoetneai  at  times,  but  at 
otheiB  irritable,  moody,  and  scares  mistress  of  her- 
self Hoad  was  sorry-  and  perplexed,  and  often 
ea[H«saed  a  fear  she  was  ilL  Tbe  answer  was  al- 
ways in  tbe  neoative.  He  did  not  prem  her,  but 
woilLed  on  for  her,  hoping  tbe  mood  would  pan. 
And  so  it  would,  no  doubt,  if  Ae  eaoso  had  not  re- 
Matters  were  stilt  in  Ais  meomfortablc  and  my<i- 
teriow  state  when  Haxel  put  his  fimsbing  stroke  to 
ber  abode. 

He  was  in  h^  sprha  tlttl  evening :  for  he  had 
made  a  Aseovery ;  b«  bad  at  last  foood  time  for  a 
walk,'  and  Mhnred  Ae  river  to  ita  soorce,  a  very 
twawrkabk  laha  b  a  billy  barim.  Near  this  was  a 
pond,  the  Water  of  irincb  be  had  tasted  and  fband 
It  bigUy  bitnmiBoai ;  and  making  fbrtker  rtaearcbei, 


he  had  found  at  the  bottomof  arock^  ravine  aveiy 
wvnderful  thing,  a  il^rt  rerfnois  fhud  brirfifag  ap 
iaqvle  a  founUin,  wHieb,  b*w«v«T,  f^dawKtgui 
aait  rose,  and  hardly  aay  Hveifowe4  U  was  like 
thin  pitch. 

Of  contse,  in  anolber  hour  he  wu  back  theie 
with  a  great  pot,  and  half  filled  it.  It  was  not  like 
watw:  It  did  not  bubble  sobigh,  when  some  had  been 
taken  :  so  he  just  took  what  he  could  get.  Pono- 
ing  his  rcsean'bcs  a  little  farther  be  ItKind  a  ranze 
oC  nckt  with  saowf  samnsits  apparently;  but  the 
snow  was  the  ^aiuio  of  ct^nturies.  He  got  to  tb« 
western  cxireintty  of  the  island,  saw  another  deep 
bay  or  rather  brnneb  of  tbe  sea,  and  on  the  otbR 
side  of  it  a  tongue  of  high  land  running  oat  to  an: 


a  great  hurry  to  get  borne  with  his  pot  of  pitch ; 
for  it  was  in  tniUi  a  very  remarkable  discovery, 
though  not  witboMt  a  parallel.  He  coold  not  wait 
til!  mwaing,  so  with  embers  and  cocoa-nut  be  made 
a  fire  in  the  bower,  and  m^ltad  his  pitch  whkii  had 
become  nearly  soliil,  and  proceeded  to  smear  tbe 
inside  of  the  matting  in  places,  to  m^e  it  thorough- 
ly water-tight 

Helen  tni»l«d  tbe  lijeoovety  at  first  with  mor^fy- 
ing  inditrcrence :  but  he  bi^)ed  sW  wonU  agpiaciale 
Nature's  boanty  more  when  she  saw  tbe  practicsl 
use  of  this  extraordinary  production.  He  eadear- 
ored  to  lend  her  to  that  view.  9he  shook,  her  bead, 
sorvowfiiUv.  He  penisted.  She  met  bin  with 
silence,  lie  thought  this  peevish,  and  nngnlefhl  to 
Heaven ;  we  have  all  drffcrrot  measures  of  tha 
wonilerAil ;  and  to  him  a  fbuotain  of  pitch  wsa  a 
thing  to  admMre  greatly  and  thank  God  for:  he  said 

To  Helen  it  was  nasty  itnff^  and  who  cares  wbne 
it  came  from.  She  conveyed  as  much  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  and  then  gave  a  sigb  that  told  htr 
mind  was  fiir  away. 

He  was  a  little  mortified,  and  showed  iL 

One  word  led  to  another,  and  at  lart  what  hsJ 
been  loaefermenting  came  out 

"  Mr.  Hud,"  said  she,  "  yon  and  I  arc  at  n«si 
purposes.    Yon  mean  to  live  here,    I  do  not" 

Hazel  left  off  working  and  looked  greatly  per- 
plexed, the  attack  was  so  snddcn  in  its  Sam,  tboagh 
It  had  been  a  long  time  tbreateniiig.  He  found 
nothing  to  say,  and  sha  was  iomatient  now  to  qKak 
her  mind,  so  she  replied  to  his  tok. 

"  Too  arc  making  yourselT  at  home  here.  Ton 
are  contented:  Contented  t  Yon  arc  bappy  ia  thii 
horrible  prison." 

"And  why  not?"  said  HaieL  But  be  looked 
rather  guilty.  "  Here  are  no  tmilon ;  no  nu«r- 
derers.  llic  animals  are  my  friends,  and  tbe  cm 
hnman  being  1  see  m.ikes  me  better  to  look  at  ber.~ 

'■  Mr.  Hazel,  1  am  in  a  state  of  mind  that  Hxaaa' 
tie  Minsense  Jars  on  rae.  Be  honest  with  me,  and 
talk  to  me  Kke  a  man.  I  say  that  rou  beam  aO 
over  with  bapptnesB  and  content,  and  that  yeu  — 
now  answer  me  one  question ;  why  have  yon  never 
lighted  tbe  bonfire  on  Telegrai*  R)int?" 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,'  said  be,  tubmnnvely. 
"  I  have  been  so  occupied." 

"  You  have :  and  how  ?  Not  in  trj-ing  to  dtSver 
us  both  fntD  this  dreadfril  situation,  but  to  rccm 
me  to  it  Tes  dr.  under  pretence  (that  is  a  hanh 
word,  bat  I  can't  help  it)  of  keeping  oirt  the  rain. 
Tour  rmn  is  a  Bugbeir :  it  never  rarus,  it  neve* 
wilt  rain.  Tou  are  killing  vonrself  almost  to  make 
tfa»  places      Comfortabk  f  ' 


■w 
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FOFITIAB  SCtBKOE. 


Sba  bogaa  to  tramUe  all  mm  widi  ezciteiiMnt  long 
rMtminad.    "  Aod  4o  you  letUly  sappon  joa 
tmke  OM  live  oa  like  Ikis,  bv  bmlduig  me  a  i 
hot.      Ho  yin  think  I  (in  iJl  body  and  no  i 
that  ibehcr  mod  mrmth  and  enough  to  e»t 


keapmy  h 


I  wake  m  the 


light  aod  itar. 
1  find  myseu  Ui 
Theo  «be  walked  away  Yram  him.  Then 
ike  walked  back.  "  O,  my  dear  titt^ier,  why  did  I 
«*«  leave  yon  1 "  "  Keep  me  hei«  'i  make  me 
Ii*e  miNitliB  and  yean  do  this  itlaad.  HaTe  foa 
tiiten  ?  Have  yon  a  mother  ?  Aik  yourself^  la  it 
likely  1  No ;  if  yoa  will  not  help  me,  and  they 
don't  lore  me  enough  to  come  and  Imd  ma  and  take 
me  booM,  1 11  go  to  BDOtber  bonte  whhoot  yoar  belp 
or  aay  maa'*."  Then  die  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet. 
"  I  '11  tie  my  cfethes  tigbt  roond  me,  and  fling 
myaalf  down  from  that  point  on  to  the  iharp  rocks 
below.  1 11  find  a  way  from  thu  place  to  HeaTen, 
if  tbere  '■  do  way  from  it  to  tbooe  I  lore  on  eaith." 

Then  obe  aaok  down  and  locked  bemelf  and 
tobbedhanL 

The  BteaagpamoD  of  tliialiiUiaiio  gentle  ei«abire 
<|Dit8  tri^tlened  her  unhappy  friend,  wbo  knew 
■tore  of  bM^  than  womeo.  He  looKt'd  to  toothe 
kr  and  coaifort  her ;  but  what  could  be  lay.  Ha 
etied  out  in  deapait, "  My  God,  can  I  do  notUng 
far  her?- 

She  turned  on  lum  like  lightning,  "  Yon 
anything :  eventbing.  Yoa  can  reatore  ua  both  to 
oar  Menda.  Xou  can  save  my  li&,  my  reuon. 
For  tfaat-will  go  fiiM,  I  think.  What  kad  I  done  1 
what  had  i  eoer  done  nnoe  I  waa  born,  to  be  n 
brought  down?  Was  ever  tn  Eolith  lad^ — 1 
And  then  I  have  wch  an  irritation  on  my  skm,  all 
orer  roe.  I  wmiotimea  wilt  the  tiger  would  oomc 
and  tear  meall  to  piecea;  yea,  all  to  piecei."  And 
with  that  her  white  teeth  clicked  toeether  conrol- 
nvdy.  "Do'."  nid  abe,  dartiog  bacu  to  the  paiaC 
aa  awiftly  aa  abe  had  nohed  away  &am  it.  "  Why, 
pot  down  that  Batty  ctoff;  and  leave  off  inventing 
jifty  little  tmmpecy  tbingi  for  ne,  and  do  one  great 
thing  inatead.  O,  do  not  fHtter  that  Kreat  mind 
of  youB  away  in  [""'■■y  and  patching  my  priaon  ; 
b«rt  bving  it  aQ  to  bear  on  getting  Me  ouf  of  my 
CaU  aea  and  land  to  oar  reKoe.  Let  than 
poor  giri  ia  huv  in  uiAeard-ol^  on:' 
aiaerf:  hoe,  in  tbe  middle  of  this  awfel 

Haad  nghed  deeply.     "No  ahipa  aeem 
within  right  of  na,"  m  BuMmxi, 

"  What  doaa  that  matter  to  jxw  7  Yon  ai 
eonmon  maa ;  yon  are  aui  iavontor.  Boose  all  the 
powen  of  your  ^nd.  Hieie  mvC  be  some  way. 
TUak  forme.    Ta»Kt  ThimxI  wnybloodwdl 


She  leased  towudi  Uat  with  great  flaaldug  eyas 


btow  a 


ifnHathi 
Theprot 


the  dajr,  and  ponder  it  at  ni^t. 

aabdne  H,  or  never  ipeak  to  me 

•gain.  '  Ab,  I  as  aa  a^iitefiil  wretch  to  qwak  ao 


hairidy  to  yoa.    It  ia  my  mboij,  not  me.    Good, 

,  O  pimy,  pray,  pr»y  bring  all  the 

powen  of  that  gnat  mind  to  oW  on  this  one  thing. 


hairidy  to  yoa.    It 
kind,  Hr.  Haid,  O 


and  save  a  ^oor  giri,  to  when  yoli  have  been  st 
kind,  so  conndemta,  so  noble,  so  delicate,  so  tbr- 
bearing ;  now  saw  me  fnim  deepair." 

Hyttenical  sob*  cut  ber  wbart  here,  and  Hasel, 
wboee  loving  heart  aiie  had  almost  torn  ont  of  bis 
body,  could  only  fitlter  out  in  a  bn^en  voice,  that  ' 
be  would  obey  har.  "  1 11  work  no  more  for  yoa  at 
present,"  aaid  he,  "  sweet  as  it  has  been.  I  will 
think  instead.  I  will  go  tha  mamKit  beneath  the 
Stan  and  ttiak  aU  night." 

The  yoong  woman  was  now  leaning  her  beid 
hn^goid^r  b*ok  agaiaat  one  of  the  ti«ea,  w«ak  as 
water  afier  ber  pisnm.  Ha  cast  a  look  of  meffablo 
love  and  pity  on  her,  and  withdrew  slowly  to  think 
beneath  the  tranquil  stan. 

Love  has  set  men  bard  ta^  in  bis  tinie.  Wbedi- 
er  this  waa  a  light  one,  om-  nader  shall  decide. 

To  MTFUSR  DiTBixiemcK  mo3c  a  rtxso  isl- 

ASD  OVBB  A.  HUNDUI 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE. 


Thb  dnraUe  anceess  of  books  of  popular  saiBnee 
proves,  whatever  fanll>finding  a{Hiila  may  «ay,  how 
much  the  mnies  of  the  paMio  ycaerye  setioMs  taatea,  ' 
faow  eager  they  are  for  jranly  mleUectual  ^ 
and  di^oaad  to  obey  tkc  etfme  of  tboee  wri 
seek  to  di«w  them  mto  the  mewieut  of  i 


t^i«w*  into  iba  caneer  of  science  or  letteit, 
a  great  namber  of  people  are  fiMnd  tn  the  woiM 
wbo  hare  felt  the  want  of  resuming  the  iwldy  in- 
termpfed  thread  of  their  acbolarticMadica,  ana  wbo 
have  Jbond  a  terdy  attractioa  in  a  scionea  the  beas- 
tiea  of  which  tno  arid  a  coune  of  iwtroction  had 
ooneeaM.  Do  we  not  often  see  voc^adane  reveal 
tbenaelves  in  an  nnoxpeded  aenae,  —  vooatioiu 
wbioh  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  in  acbools  had 
rapdled  inatesid  of  cnoowaged  ? 

ue  neoeaai^  for  pcpularicing  the  sciences  i«  more 
and  moM  nnOMsload,  and  the  ^orta  which  h««e 
been  made  in  tUs  directioa  are  eiowned  with  an  ri- 
wayi  increanng  mtetm.  Moreover,  w«  perceive 
with  aneeie  satUactiaa  At  real  ttmau  have  at 
length  decided  to  deaeeod  into  tte  arena.  The 
eno  [rf'the  year  baa  ^iven  as,  in  the  midst  of  a  mats 
of  compalations  of  (he  Mcond  and  thiid  otdcr,  tome 

works  n 

eralofw 

tbori^  ii 

other  popidar  booka  whitA  treat  of  the  same  MaMoats, 

we  aodoTitand  bow  true  it  ia,  that,  to  write  well  ois  a 

subject,  the  fint  eanditioa  is  to  know  it  widL 

Hm,  fimt  (tfall,  U  rie  £mfA,  by  M.  Etwia  BeoliM. 
It  ic  a  deseriplive  «ai^  on  the  pbeaooMna  of  the 
globe,  an  emay  for  whiA  the  Cosmo*  at  Alexaadtr 
nm  Homboldt  sesvi  to  have  served  as  a  modeL 
The  Cimna  ha*  bad  an  iauneiMe  snceeaa  in  Ger- 
many (mneh  leas  in  Ftmice,  where  it  it  knoam  oih 
ly  throngh  a  tnndation).  This  flM  attempt  at 
at  otiee  eaaet  and  ponakar,  of  the 
contaibDtad  to  diffiua  and 
of  gcaeral  and  profamid 
idaaa  which  tbeiUatbMOS  travalferwM  tin  fiist  to 
throw  into  drcdation.  Under  »  fcnn  aooeaaUite  to 
cU,  the  Cmmm  anamed  np  alao,  SOeeB  yean  a^-o, 
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the  Btate  of  quite  A  modem  fanncli  of  the  science  of 


peAspt  be  called  the  ftijmbiff  of  the  ^obe,  for  il 
devotee  iladf  mote  emciAUv  to  the  pbeooraeMi  un- 
der (he  inflneuee  of  waieh  tke  Mr&ce  of  the  eartli 


ntauep 


orpbona.    Ithasforaox- 


^7«Mi  to  danooitnte  the  Um  which  govern  it 
Tlunki  to  the  collective  vSorta  cf  ■  greet  namber  of 
n,  it  nekeeajHogTeH  the  mote  rapid  from  ita 
g  Tounffer  in  ongin ;  and  alreadj,  nnce  the  ap- 
~  le  01  die  Cotmoi,  'mf*™—  materiali  have  ac- 
«d  which  it  waa  time  t6  make  co-ordinate  and 
toclaMfytmder  general  pointi  of  view.  Thitiiwhat 
M.  Bedna  hat  nadertaken  with  a  ciwrage  worthj  of 
the  higbeet  praiae.  It  ii  oal^  naetasarj  to  peruae  the 
work  of  which  he  hai  joat  puUiabed  the  £nt  part,  in 
Older  to  lecoeiuae  thM  the  author  haa  condenied  in 
it  the  frnit  of  atodiee  as  profeund  ai  extemive,  and 
whicb  have  been  eouatantlj  gnided  b;  a  qorit  of  crit- 
icim  unlinuted  bv  tfy^  tnui&ela  of  routine^  UnfoT" 
tnnatelj,  in  aJl  the  brancbea  of  knowledge  a  crowd 
of  convenient  doctrinei  are  to  be  met  wi^  whicb  ae- 
dace  the  mind  fay  an  appearance  of  umplicitj,  and 
which  tmiHwt  themaelvea  from  generation  to  genep- 
ation,  because  it  is  eaaieT  to  follow  a  beaten  path 
than  toopen  a  new  one.  The  programmea  which  lay 
down  the  baeea  of  official  iutmction  and  Sx  its  lim- 
ita  contribute  to  render  docBines  immovable;  and 
pc^Hilar  writers,  in  their  haate  to  produce,  difiiue  er- 
"  m  trntha    '"  "' 


nrve,  thadsre,  to  be  noted  aa  a  pnuaeworthy  ex- 
ception and  as  a  Strang  claim  on  the  ctmiidenGe  of 
the  reader. 

Thie  first  volume  of  Tie  Earth  (a  volmne  of 
mote  than  ei(^t  handled  pa^et)  is  divided  into 
fimr  parta,  in  which  the  aathor  conaden  lucces- 
nvdy  the  planet,  the  land,  the  circulation  of  the 
wat««,  the  anbtenanean  fbrcea-  He  begins  by  de- 
fining the  (dace  which  the  earth  occamea  among  the 
ttara.  It  holds  with  di^ty  ita  rank  lhrou(^  the 
supreme  harmony  of  all  its  parta  and  all  its  move- 
■MDta;  a  planet  of  rhythmioal  motions,  it  is  in 
miniature  the  repreaentative  ofwotUs.  Karl  Bitter, 
in  hia  last  covt,  used  to  determine  this  idea  still 
mora  exactly.  He  chanctericed  the  earth  aa  bdng 
die  planet  of  the  exact  mean.  The  plastiinty  of  the 
terreatrial  ^obe  offers,  he  said,  more  harmtHtv  than 
that  of  the  otbec  planeta;  the  asperities  whicn  pro- 
jeet  on  ila  snr&oe  ara  lees  accentuated  than  thoee 
whidi  exist  on  Tenos  and  the  mqoa.  Being  neither 
toe  near  to  nor  toe  &r  from  the  son,  the  earth  is 
exposed  to  only  a  moderate  heat.  It  has  only  <Hie 
aatellite,  white  other  planets  have  as  many  as  eigbt 
or  none  at  alL  It  repreeents  in  ail  thines  a  sort  of 
middle  tern  equally  removed  from  alt  extremes, 
and  this  admirable  eqnilibrinm  of  the  conditions  of 
existence  of  the  earth  letaie  to  indicate  an  iodivid- 
nat  development  which  haa  harmoniied  in  a  defini- 
tive manner  with  the  entira  solar  system,  and  wluch 
makes  of  the  earth  the  pi«deatined  scjoum  of  man. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  harmonies  and  contrasts 
which  manifest  thcmaelraa  in  the  confignntioa  of 
the  lenm^riai  relief^  and  in-tfae  distribatwn  (£  con- 
tinents, ranst  aniear  to  as  doubly  interesting,  since 
the  least  detaib  will  show  theuMdves  mora  or  less 


of  the  first  ages  of  the  earth,  and  ennmeiates  die 
different  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
the  bypotheaia  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  accordJD|>  h> 
which  the  planets  were  the  condensed  debrit  of  an 
ancient  nebola.  The  first  of  these  objecdons  ii 
derived  fixHQ  the  presence  of  comets,  wluch,  in  the 
hypothesis  in  question,  are  itrangen  to  this  ttdar 
system.  Ilus  pretended  objection  wontd  seem  to 
ns  rather  a  confirmation,  Ibr  the  investigaliiMu  of 
M.  Hoek  and  of  M.  Scbiaparelli  tend  to  show  that 
all  comets  ai«  in  fact  wanoering  nebube  which  corns 
to  OS  from  the  depths  of  space-  The  othfT  diffi- 
cnltiee  iiHlicated  by  M.  BecliM  do  not  seem  to  m 
much  more  serionsj  they  are'perfa^  counterbal- 
anced by  the  probabibties  which  the  ingenioia 
theory  of  M.  Faye  oa  the  fbnnatioB  c^  snns  brinp 
in  favor  of  the  hvpotheiis  so  well  developed  m 
Laplace.  M,  Beclns  seems  to  m  to  have  mnch 
more  truth  on  bis  nde  when  be  endeavors  to  combat 
the  accredited  opinion,  accordiiw  to  whicb  the  solid 
crust  of  the  doM  is  only  a  thin  sheU,  covering  a 
kernel  entirely  liqoid.  The  calculatMms  of  W. 
Hopkins  and  of  Sir  W.  Thom^n,  which  ara  based 
—  .u=  .^-..ij^^^QQ  (J  certain  astronomical  lAe- 
the  s^id  portion  of  the  globe  a 


incomparably  greater  than  the  60  kilo- 
^  ren  in  all  the  popular  wcnka ;  but  thk 
calculation  rests  on  the  entirely  gratoiloas  hy- 
potheais  that  the  lower  strata  oppose  to  the  psa- 
sage  of  heat  the  same  resistance  it  meets  in  ptw- 
ing  throiwh  the  upper  strata.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, probable  that  the  inferior  rocks  conduct  best 
much  IxitteT  than  the  superficial  soil,  and  cod- 
seqaently  that  the  increase  of  temperatnre  must 
lessen  enormously  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
■urfiue.  All  concurs,  then,  to  malEe  os  admit  that 
the  liquid  kernel  of  the  earth  reduces  itseJf  to 
relatively  nudeat  proportioni.  Perhape  we  sbonld 
even  renounce  the  idea  of  a  central  fire.  Uaay 
samni  incline  to-dav  to  the  belief  that  there  exists 
under  the  teneatrial  shell  only  a  certain  nnmber  of 
interior  seas  of  inoandeacent  lava,  wparated  l^ 
solidified  spaoea,  and  whicb  feed  the   active  vel- 

It  it  posaibla  that  this  question  may  some  da^  be 
settled  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  periodieitf 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eroptiona.  Uanj 
geologists  see  in  the  trembling  erf'  the  soil  odIt  the 
counter-shock  of  the  undulations  of  the  pyripllUg*- 
(iofl,  the  gnat  sea  of  fira  which  fills  tbe  interior  of 
the  ^obe.  It  would  follow  frun  this  that  the  ssoca, 
in  determining  the  tidee  in  tiie  interior  ocean  as  ia 
that  whicb  coven  a  part  of  the  (emebial  snftce, 
mnit  exercise  a  periodical  infloence  on  the  fre- 
quency of  the  shocka.  M.  Alexis  Perrey  betievta 
in  fact  that  he  has  discovered  a  constant  rdatioa 
between  tbe  moon's  phaaea  and  eartbqoakes ;  bat 
the  figures  be  cites  in  support  of  his  bws  apoatr 
to  us  hardly  more  oonctusive  than  those  which 
formed  tbe  basis  of  the  meteorolt^eal  specaltlioBi 
of  M.  Mathieu  de  la  Drdme.  Tbe  only  known 
obaervation  of  a  volcanic  sea  is  that  which  MU- 
ScBcchi  and  Palmieri  made  in  the  month  trf'  ttij, 
1896,  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvina.  Ihty 
have  proved  a  recrudescence  of  lavas  twice  a  day 
during  almcat  two  weeka.  Other  evidences  wonld 
seem  rather  to  estaUish  a  connection  between  the 
•nbteiranean  sbocfcs  and  the  variationa  of  the  at- 
whicb  would  ba  fiivar^ite 


monriimc 
thehypodi 


sofpuraW  local  accnmnlations  of  lank 
;«  pntends  to  have  proved  that  vidcan- 
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io  emptions  take  pinoa  chiefly  in 
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Htrtbqnikes  an  more  frequent  in  winter.  He  doea 
not  braitate  to  alHrtD  that  the  eraptioos  depend  on 
tbe  Nuonj,  and  nndeifio  the  inSaence  of  the 
melting,  of  tbe  snow,  tbe  fall  of  glaeien,  the  cbnngefl 
of  tbe  temperatnre,  and  tbe  weieht  of  the  air,  — 
changes  wbiuh  transmit  themaelves  immediately 
Arongfa  the  soil.  In  danifrine  \>y  order  of  datea 
■  touQ  of  1,<90  eniptiona  of  which  hiatoiy  makes 
mentiDn,  M.  Klnee  believes  that  he  has  even  dem- 
ooatnted  that  these  phenomena  ibllow  the  tame 
p«iiod  of  about  eleven  jeara  which  is  remarked  in 
lie  freauencj  of  tbe  MHar  apota  and  in  the  Taria- 
liooi  or  the  magnetic  declination :  the  minima  of 
the  jotar  spota  corr^ipond,  according  to  him,  vritb 
the  greatest,  the  marima  of  the  ^>ots  with  the  least, 
freqaeney  of  the  eruptions.  This  period  of  eleven 
jean  would  alao  explain  the  secular  return  of  the 
eniplion  of  gome  volcanoes  for  which  it  ia  pretended 
thata  period  of  one  hundred  jeara  haa  been  proved. 
It  ii  finind,  for  example,  that  Veanviua  has  vomited 
larain  6S9,  983,  1184,  1B8S,  17S4.  Etna  in  1183, 
IISS,  1361,  1682, 1781,  etc.  These  approximations 
tie  perhaps  a  little  forced. 

Il  ia  in  nuifo  another  spirit  that  M.  Pouchet, 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Hiatory  of  Rouen, 
tsd  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
coooeiTed  tbe  iUustmted  volume  wbich  he  haajuat 
puUlshed  under  this  title,  2^  Unioeru.  It  is  quite 
w  elementary  book,  yi-rj  amuainfr  and  very  dia- 
.connected, — a  collection  of  curioaitiea.    "It  ia  in 

Cnce  c^  tbe  sea,"  the  author  tells  us,  "  and  on  the 
I  of  Tr^port,  tiiat  I  have  written  thia  book,  as 
a  lest  for  the  mind,  during  a  vacation,  and,  in  s[nte 
ef  its  elementary  form,  I  believed  I  ought  to  pat 
Byname  at  its  head."  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  tor  U,  Pouchet  to  enjoy  the  advauU^es  of 
u  incognito,  for  it  may  be  gueased  that  tbe  graat 
■utter  of  spontaneous  generations  does  not  hold  an 
inaignificaot  place  in  tbe  wot*.  This  is  not,  however, 
s  reproach  we  direct  agunat  him ;  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary very  fortunate  that  M.  Ponchet  should  have 
given  a  certain  development  to  thoee  tubjecta  in 
vUcb  he  finda  himself  at  home.  He  wished,  and, 
aoreDver,  be  tells  us  so  hitoself,  to  dean  every- 
wtiere,  —  to  ijh'nt  the  universe  ;  it  lesnlts  that,  from 
■eeking  for  wonden  and  contrasts,  be  somelimea 
&Da  into  the  commonplace. 

A  really  interestinK  part  of  M.  Foocbet's  book  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  architecture  of  birds.  M. 
n}achet  has  had  drawn  from  nature  a  great  number 
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peserved  in  the  mnaeum  of  Itonen.  The  moat 
Timarkahle  irf'all  is  the  sewing  linnet's  (Sytnia  luloria, 
Itbam),  copied  from  a  representation  in  the  pones- 
iioo  of  die  museum  of  London.  This  neet  is  very 
Tan ;  it  b  composed  of  two  or  three  leaves  very  long 
ud  lanceolated,  the  edcea  of  which  tbe  'bird  hems 
careblly  together  with  Uie  aid  of  a  flexible  Made  of 

Ciwhich  lervea  at  thread.  The  female  afterwards 
with  eotton  the  speciea  of  little  bag  formed  in 
tKa  manner,  and  lays  its  pretty  proceny  in  thia  soft 
Iwd  which  the  winds  cradle.  What  one  would 
kaidly  believe  is,  that  birds  do  not  confine  tben^- 
■elTes  always  to  cooetract  shelters  for  the  protection 
of  their  family ;  there  are  tome,  it  appears,  which 
Wrifice  to  luxury,  and  baild  for  theroselves  pteaaare 
kaes,Hid  grovea  daalined  far  amorous  promeoades. 
Hw  speekM  eUamgder,  deecribed  by  Gonkl,  oflera 

_  .L ^peoted  example.    This  ia  an  exotic  bird 

partridge ;  it  is  distingttislied 


wUch 


it  by  ita  deep  oolor  relie^d  by  clear  moti,  and 
I  neck  which  is  adonied  widi  a  red  edlar.    To 


their  nuptial  dwelling,  the  couple  proceed 
methodically.  ITor  its  location  ^ey  choose  an  opea 
placa,exposed  tothcsunand  to  tbelight.  Their  hnt 
care  ia  to  make  a  path  of  round  pebbles ;  when  tbey 
deem  it  to  be  su£Bciently  thick,  tbey  b^n  by  plant- 
ing in  it  a  little  avenue  of  branches.  They  are 
seen  for  this  purpose  to  bring  Irom  the  counlrv 
slender  aboots  of  trees  of  about  tbe  same  size,  which 
tbey  throat  solidly  by  the  thick  end  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stone*.  Tbeae  branches  are  disposed 
in  two  parallel  rows,  converj^ng  a  tittle  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  form  a  miniature  shrubbery.  The 
plantation  ia  a  yard  in  length,  and  is  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  the  two  birds  to  walk  alongside  m 
each  other  in  the  interior.  This  grove  being  fin- 
isfaed,  they  devote  tbemselvca  to  embeltiahioK  it. 
They  each  go  fbraeing  in  the  fields,  and  bring  back 
all  the  sparkling  objects  they  can  pick  up, — V^^ 
shells,  birds'  feathen,  all  that  charms  the  eye.  'These 
trophies  are  suspended  at  the  entrance  to  the  grove, 
which  soon  begins  to  shine  in  the  sun  like  a  palace 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  the  places  frequented 
by  tbe  chiamyders,  if  a  traveller  loses  his  watch,  hia 
knife,  bis  seal,  he  does  not  spend  his  time  looking 
for  it  on  the  ground  ;  he  knom  where  to  find  iL 
The  discovery  of  these  facta  appeared  so  extraordi- 
nary to  Mr.  Gould,  that  he  feared  to  meet  in  Europe 
only  with  unbelievers.  To  answer  beforehand  all 
objections,he  had  one  of  these  wondcrfiil  sfarubberiea 
taken  up,  and  ancceeded  in  transporting  it  to  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  can  be  seen  to^y.  A 
little  hitcr,  a  living  cblamyiUr  was  brought  to  the 
xoiilogical  gardens  crt'  London.  He  wu  placed  in 
a  larce  room  in  the  tnidst  of  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  his  construe  tions ;  but  the  poor  exile  only 
made  ashsbby  workof  it.  He  scarcely  touched  ma 
branches,  to  plant  a  few  here  and  there  ia  a  heap  of 
stones.  He  wanted  the  air  and  the  sun;  he  wanted 
especially  a  companion. 

Among  the  facts  and  reasons  which  &L  Ponchet 
Ininp  leeward  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  sponta- 
neous generations,  we  will  ntentton  the  following 
which  are  not  without  weight  There  exist,  san 
the  antboT,  vegetables  which  show  themselves  oaly 
in  circumstances  so  exceptional  that  it  is  impoasiblB 
for  us  to  imagine  their  seeds  encumbering  the  abnoa- 
phere  during  centuries,  in  order  to  fertilize,  at  only 
rare  intervab,  some  point  of  the  globe.  A  fun^  la 
known  which  develops  only  on  the  corpses  of  spiders, 
anotber  wbich  growa  only  oa  the  hood  ri  horses  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  The  tioria  has  as  yet  been 
observed  onljr  on  certain  night  butterflies;  tbere 
are  other  species  which  invade  the  larvae  and  chrysal- 
idea.  Hooker  baa  discovered  a  fungus  which  attains 
conriderable  dimcn(ioiiB  (from  10  to  12  centimetres), 
but  which  is  found  absolutely  only  on  tbe  neck  of  a 
cralain  caterpillar  in  tropical  countries.  It  vegetstea 
on  the  animal,  ftwrtifies  on  it,  and  the  caterpillar 
buries  it  with  itself  in  the  ground,  wheitce  it  springs 
like  a  funeral  plume.  Must  it  bo  then,  aays  M. 
Fouehet,  that  the  air  has  been  crammed  with  seeds 
in  order  that  one  should  fall  from  time  to  time  on  a 
dead  spider  or  on  the  neck  of  a  caterpillar  ?  As  a 
particular  vegetable  inradea  each  species  of  lermen- 
tation,  it  would  be  equally  necessary  that  the  ^rms 
of  all  these  microphytes  should  have  floated  in  tbe 
atMWspfaere  from  tbe  creation  till  the  day  a  new  fer- 
mented li<|aor  was  invented.  Still  more,.a  sineular 
vegetable  is  known,  the  racoiliaia  celUire,  which  haa 
never  bemi  found  except  on  the  casks  in  wine-cel< 
Ih*,  and  another  which  lives  only  on  the  dro|iB  c^ 
soot  wluch  the  workmen  let  fall  on  the  si»l  of  mittea. 
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Have  tbe  aeedi  of  these  vegetables  remiUDed  Kith- 
oat  nae  from  the  origin  of  the  itorid  to  the  day  that 
tliey  found  their  proper  soil  V 

A  more  serion)  and  important  irork  it  that  which 
H.  Emile  Blknchsrd,  of  the  Inititute,  ha*  just  pub- 
lished on  the  metamorphoses  and  mannen  of  iniecta. 
It  coDtaiiu  a.  coasiderable  number  of  figiirei  which 
represent  the  spocias  in  their  true  atcitades,  am 
which  are  renorknbte  for  the  minute  care  shown  ii 
the  faithliil  reproduction  of  every  detail  and  in  thi 
most  careful  execution.  M.  Blanchard.  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  entomoWy  at  the  Museum  of  ttatural  tlis- 
tory,  hw  given  us  m  thia  publication,  consacrated  to 
insect!,  myriapods,  arachoida,  and  onuitacea,  the 
fintit  of  otnervationa  coaCinaed  during  muiy  yean 
oa  Uring  epeeicE  ;  consequently  much  will  be  Ibund 
in  it  re^ly  new  and  never  before  published.  Thus 
M.  Blanchard  has  endeavored  constantly  to  show 
the  narrow  reUtions  which  exist  between  the  habits, 
■Banners,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  species,  and  the 
oonlbnnatioD  of  their  organs.  This  claji  of  sub- 
jects had  been  hitherto  ver;  much  ne^^lected  by 
naturalisti.  t>arwin  has  indeed  felt  the  importance 
of  the  organic  adaptation  of  ipeciea  to  p«rticular 
conditions  of  eiclstence ;  but  he  saw  in  it  an  ei 
tially  Tariable  character,  and  he  admits  that  1 
of  exercise  on  the  one  side,  and  natural  electioi 
the  other,  may  occasion  striking  and  hereditary 
modifications  in  the  organs.  It  is  thus  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  naturalist,  is  explained  the  atrophy  of  the 
wings  amoDjr  many  of  the  coleoptera  which  infaalrit 
the  island  of  Madeira.  These  insects  lose  the  habit 
of  flying,  because,  if  they  were  to  fly,  the  wind  would 
cany  them  away  to  the  sea  where  the  future  of  their 
race  would  drown  with  them.  Winged  species, 
made  to  fly,  may  then  in  time  transform  thcmselvet 
into  walkera  or  swimmers.  M.  Blanchard,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  the  dispositions  of  the  organs  as 
characters  of  great  Ii  redness,  and  dnws  from  them 
eTen  an  argument  against  the  theory  of  Darwin  on 
the  origin  of  species,  because  imperoeptible  differ^ 
ences  of  organ ization  prodoce  in  irtsects  diflereaGCS 
of  hahits  reEati*ely  considerable,  to  that  the  pn^ier 
organiiation  of  each  spcies  seems  to  prvdestine  it 
to  a  mode  of  life  which  it  coald  not  leave  withoat 


only  towards 
close  of  his  long  career,  I  mean  Bchopenhaoer,  goes 
■till  further  in  this  dit«;tion.  Acconttng  to  him, 
the  will  is  the  essence  nf  beii^;  it  prt^uces  the 
organism.  The  animal  forms  are  only  the  incama- 
tioiis  of  D  will  directed  to  an  end  fixed  on  befbT<e- 
hand  ;  the  least  detail  of  the  organs  is  thus  the 
expression  of  a  icSUd  lunction  which  must  assist  in 
realizing  an  existence  in  some  sort  premeditated. 

If  we  consider  the  locomotiT«  o^ans  of  inMcts,  it 
b  easy  to  convince  one's  self  tbatenlai^^ed  memben, 
more  cv  le»  converted  into  oan,  belong  to  swimmen, 
—  shwt,  denticulated  appendages,  —  shovels  and 
pickaxes,  —  to  burrowers.  The  mouth  of  insects  is 
Ibrmed,  as  Savigny  has  shown,  of  appendages  al- 
ways equal  in  number,  but  which  adapt  themselves 
to  the  biological  conditions  of  the  species.  It  suffices 
to  examine  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  month  of  a  larva 
to  know  the  regimen  it  is  obliged  to  follow,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  takes  its  nourishment.  Here, 
for  example,  are  two  cateriiillars  of  similar  species 
which  lire  on  the  same  plant :  the  one  attacks  the 
leaves  on  the  ed^,  the  other  gnaws  the  calyx  of  the 
flower ;  these  different  baUtB  are  ree<^ized  by  in- 
dubitable Mgns  from  the  examination  of  the  labnmi 
and  the  mandibles.    In  like  manner  the  inflection 
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of  a  foot  will  inform  the  [mKtised  naturalist  if  the 
insect  walks  on  the  leaves,  or  if  he  crawb  alons  Iha 
sterna  of  ti>e  [dant  wbit^h  he  chooses  for  his  abode. 
The  conlbrmation  of  the  claws  by  which  the  \ixo- 
motive  appendages  lerminate  is  characterise  in  thii 

One  perceives,  moreover,  from  the  very  fif6l,l]i»t 
among  insects  some  lead  an  idle  life,  while  others  ire 
condemned  to  a  life  of  labor  and  combaL  These  IM 
are  supplied  with  arms  and  tools  according  to  tha 
wants  of  their  particular  mode  of  life ;  hence,  even  Um 
partial  examination  of  a  single  organ  permits  us  to 
classify  the  individual  and  to  guess  the  mstincti  be 
obeys.  Many  articulated  insects  carry  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen  pincers,  nippers,  a  saw,  aa 
augur,  or  even  a  poisoned  sword.  If  we  coasider  in 
particular  the  arachnids,  what  a  diversity  in  ihi: 
conformation  of  the  appendages !  what  an  anensl  trf' 
instruments  of  labor  and  war !  The  mandibles  rep- 
resent in  turn  pincers,  forcepe,  scissors,  grindstoDei, 
lancets;  the  jaws,  grinding  apparatus,  D0m3,Bucl(- 
ers ;  the  lower  lip  is  ofl^m  a  Bcrew-plate.  Tlie  loco- 
motive organs  adapt  themselves  to  a  crowd  of  uiei: 
St  one  time  they  become  spades,  pickaxes,  paddles; 
at  another  they  end  in  rakes,  forks,  spiniUcs,  bruahei, 
baskets,  and  all  these  instruments  are  of  far  more 
delicat«  workmanship  than  the  coarse  tools  which 
men  make  use  of.  The  araneides,  or  spinning  spe- 
cies, make  webs  of  an  nnlimited  variety :  at  OM 
time  th(;y  inannfactore  veritable  tissues,  at  anolhei 
stitched  network,  or  simple  threads  thrown  at  haz- 
ard. The  claws  play  here  an  important  part;  sim- 
ple i  a  the  species  which  do  not  fabricate,  they  re- 
semble combs  or  cards  in  tliose  which  produce  class 
tissues,  and  forks  in  those  species  which  s^  loose 
network. 

The  eyes  of  insects,  often  of  an  enormous  dimen- 
sion, are  optical  apparatus  of  a  strange  structure 
and  which  fulfil  wonderfully  various  designs.  Id 
the  arschnida.  the  position  of  the  eyes  is  also  char- 
aoleristic  fX  the  mode  of  life.  The  hunter  insect 
which  leads  a  wandering  life  has  his  eyes  brought 
near  on  an  eminence  in  snch  a  manner  that  he  can 
look  around  him  and  perceive  liis  prey  from  a  dis- 
tance. That  which  remains  habituall;^  in  an  opeo 
place  has  the  eyts  wide  apart.  If  he  ia  compelled 
to  remain  on  the  watch  in  a  tube,  bis  eyes  are  placed 
on  the  front  of  his  bead,  and  their  number  is  dimin- 
'  ihed ;  the  back  tyet  disappear.  In  other  iosects, 
lie  position  and  conformation  of  the  re^JMralory 
orifices  will  also  reveal  the  conditions  of  existence 

which  they  are  habitually  subjected.  Thus  one 
finds  himself  in  pcneesion  of  a  series  of  charactu- 
iitic  and  perfectly  siJb  indications  which  may  ia 

measure  make  up  for  a  profound  exanunatioa 

new  speritt,  and  permit  him  to  classify  it  al- 
most without  besitatiDo  among  its  congeners.  "^^ 
years  ago  Cuvier  said :  "  Give  nw  a  bono,  and  I  will 
reooQStract  the  nn''^*l  in  its  entirety."  It  is  sesa 
that  science  since  tbat  day  has  not  remained  in  ttat 

To  sum  up,  we  have  shown  this  year  a  Ti»iHe 
progiew  in  publications  which  have  for  their  object 
the  ditFusion  of  scientific  knowledge.  iSawni  of 
merit,  writers  of  talent,  have  set  to  worit  and  hiTS 
givm  us  books  which,  wbile  being  more  aocosNbk 
and  more  attractive  than  treatisM  properly  so  called, 
are  not  the  less  seriouE  nOr  less  worthy  \o  be  taken 
as  guides  'by  those  who  wish  to  venture  into  the 
labyrinth  of^the  sciences.  These  works  raise  lo  > 
happy  manner  the  level  of  sdentific  pt^lariistiM], 
which  threatened  to  degenerate  inG 
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CIIEOSICLES  AND  CHARACTERS.* 
We  cannot  deckle  with  any  cwtmtj  whether 
Mr.  TennvBon  or  Mr.  Browaiiig  will  b«  hereafter 
regnided  as  the  TepraaentatiTe  poet  of  the  nreient 
eenention,  bot  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
hODOr  will  be  aaa^inMl  to  ooe  of  the  two.  Excellent 
as  are  the  «fti  of  many  of  our  minor  poaCa,  w«  do 
not  think  Uiat  there  is  one  of  them  who  wouM  put 
lorth  a  claim  to  be  regarded  h  their  rival,  anil  cer- 
tainly no  such  claim  could  for  a  moment  be  aabstan- 
tiatad.     The  success  ai  some  of  the  minor  minstrels 


a  Tery  deep  or  a  very  laiting  popolarity,  nor  hag 
uj  one  of  tbem  hitlurto  soMeeded  in  Ibrming  a 
fcbPoL 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  amnge,  in  order  of  meriti 
tbe  names  of  those  liring  poets  who  have  aimed  at 
something  more  than  an  ephemeral  reputation,  and 
have  camoU  in  fiUore  volumea  of  "  Livee  of  the 
Poete  "  a  potitioQ  infinit«ly  more  well  deserved  than 
that  of  the  forgotten  Shadwella  and  Koecommons 
about  whom  JoSoaon  wrote.  But  wo  mtiM  (li«tin- 
gnuh  between  poets  by  proftasion  and  the  miR«  nn- 
merons  band  who  may  tie  called  the  poeta  of  ciroom- 
■tanca.  Many  of  oar  leading  writen  and  thinkere 
ba*e  not  been  wanting  in  ■'the  accomplishmeat  of 
Tene."  Grave  divinea,  like  Anrhbisbop  Trenth  and 
Mr.  Keble.  noblemen  of  high  diitinction  in  other 
branches  of  literature,  like  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord 
Houghton,  novelistK  like  Miss  Huloch  or  Professar 
Kiiwaley,  havv  published  voloneB  of  poetry  cantain- 
mg  uolatcd  verse*  and  brief  lyrics,  which  have  b«- 
ooota  boQtehoId  words  among  the  toveni  of  poetry, 
lad  which  the  woi4d  will  not  willingly  let  die.  But 
when  we  quote  the  nameaof  thcae  wntcis  it  is  not  as 
pacta  that  we  Jirtt  think  of  than,  and  we  only  regard 
ihoir  poetry  as  giving  them  an  additional  claim  to 
general  distinction. 

Bot  the  high  and  tender  Motee  will  accept  no 
partial  service;  they  may  drop  upon  the  patha  of 
their  occHsional  votaries  a  bright  leaf  ben  and  there 
oat  of  their  laurel  crowns,  but  they  place  thosfe 
crawns  upon  the  brows  of  those  only  who  have 
accorded  to  tbem  an  nridrvided  service.  When  we 
think  of  our  living  poets  —  poets  wboee  poetry  it 
their  main  claian  to  distinction  —  we  should  recor 
mora  naturally  to  the  nMues  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
Mr.  Coventry  Fatnwtre,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Misa  Inge- 
low,  and  Mr.  Swinbnme ;  and  to  tfaoK  names,  every 
one  who  has  a  K»i  appreciation  of  poetic  promis* 
■ad  has  read  Che  cUet  volumes  of  modern  vene, 
would  be  sore  to  add  that  of  Owen  Meredith,  a  well- 


the  Hon,  Bobert  Lyttoi 

Hitherto  IMr.  Lytton  would  not  have  occDjNed 
the  6rBt  place  in  this  little  knot  of  his  fellow-poets; 
but  in  thi^e  "  Chrooicles  and  Characten,"  his  latest 
poem,  and  the  first  to  which  he  has  civen  his  own 
name,  ho  has  produced  a  work  of  wider  extent,  of 
eteadier  purpose,  of  loftier  thoughts,  of  more  sus- 
tained an<l  varied  poetic  power  than  any  one  of 
their  number.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Arnold  had  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  and  made  it  the  purpose  of  his 
lifts  to  cullivate  the  &cutty  which  ho  poMesses,  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  fkz  surpassed  the  writtirs 
amongwhom  wehaveplacedfaim.  Bat  Mr.  Arnold's 
high  fama  as  a  poet  has  been  already  eclipsed  by 
his  yet  higher  fame  as  a  critic  and  eaaayiit,  and  his 
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inflneDce  in  A«  Utter  capacity — in  which  he  has 
no  modem  equal  —  has,  undoubtedly,  trartscended 
his  influence  in  the  fbrmer.  Mr.  Patmore  has  never 
equalled  the  pure  and  noble  strain  to  which  we  owe 
tbe  **  Angel  in  tbe  House,*  and  of  tnte  years  he  hM 
preserved  an  nnbroken  silence.  Mr,  Buchanan,  in 
BjHte  of  the  high  promise  which  is  given  by  some  of 
his  Idyll,  has  hardly  secured  for  himaetf  at  present 
an  nndi^mled  position.  Miss  Ingelow  has  given  ui 
some  "short  swallow-flights  of  wng"  of  tbe  highest 
order,  and  her  poems  bear  the  marks  of  a  fimshod 
art  and  subtle  tendemcas  which  have  earned  tor 
her  first  volume  a  popularilr  almOHt  unprecedented ; 
but  her  range  at  present  has  not  been  very  wide, 
and  fine  as  is  her  "Stoty  of  Doom,"  —  the  only 
ambitions  poem  which  she  has  hitherto  undertaken, 
—  it  does  not  equal  her  minor  etTorta.  Lnstlv,  what 
shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne? 
If  the  truth  be  spoken,  we  must  patnflilly  and  re- 
luctantly admit  tbat  bis  offences  against  morality 
and  virtue  exclnde  him,  for  the  present,  from  that 
title  to  high  poetic  rank  which  his  genin*  would  . 
otherwise  have  commanded.  He  has  Byron's  fasci- 
nation, but  br  more  than  Byron's  cynicinn  and 
license.  Even  if  Byron's  mantle  had  fallen  in  ten- 
fold splendor  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  shoulders,  if  all 
tte  powers  of  "the  Satanic  school"  were  concen- 
trated in  his  single  person,  it  could  not  shield  him 
Team  tbat  moral  indignation  which  be  has  deservei^ 
kindled  by  the  turpitude  of  fancy  revealed  in  sucb 
poems  as  "  Anactoria,"  "Hie  Leper,"  and  "  Paus- 
tine."  It  has  been  recorded  of  more  thm  one  of 
our  poeta  that  be  learned  to  look  with  shame  and 
abhorrence  on  tbe  writings  of  bis  youi^er  daya; 
and  a  manly  repentance,  such  as  this,  has  gone  hr 
to  earn  a  full  forgiveness  for  grave  eSencea.  Let 
Mr.  Swinbnme  emulate  the  recorded  sorrow  of 
Chaucer,  of  Dryden,  of  Moore,  fbr  their  earlv  trana- 
greasions  againgt  morality  and  taste,  and  then  tbe 
taHeft  meeS  of  praise  will  be  awarded  to  Us  ex- 
CTacrdinary  powers,  and  his  worst  poems  wilt  at 
onc«  be  forgotten  by  the  generona,  and  forgiven  by 
the  just.  His  siiicercst  i^mirers  can  wish  fbr  him 
no  better  fiite  than  tbat  he  should  live  to  desire, 
with  a|t  his  heart,  the  one  half  of  what  he  has  now 
wntcen  may  be  obliterated  forever,  and  that  bit 
Mnse  may  recover  her  calm,  her  peaccfblrtess,  and 
her  lost  twanty,  amid  what  he  is  pleased  to  caH 
"the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue,"  now  that  she 
has  revelled  to  satiety,  with  a  brow  so  shameless, 
and  with  a  passion  so  fierce  and  furious,  among  "  the 

A  poet  who  devotes  himself  steadily  to  express  in 
versa  the  best  thoughts  which  are  in  him,  —  who, 
beginning  from  early  youth,  continues  from  time  to 
time  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  a  hearing  among  the 
minstrels  of  hii  i^,-"  who,  tindiscouraged  by  tbe 
absence  of  appreciation  and  tbe  severities  of  criti- 
cism, still  feels  such  confidence  in  his  own  powert 
ss  makee  him  reli»e  to  forego  his  title  h>  tbe  poet^s 
praise,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  if  there  be  anything 
in  him,  to  find  fit  audience,  though  few.  Many  ^ 
Dryden's  earlier  poems  were  duU  and  bad;  they 
showed  scarcely  a  sign  of  that  enei^^ic  diction  and 
thnndenins  fiow  which  made  him  for  so  many  yean 
the  arbiter  of  English  literature.  He  improved  as 
he  went  on,  by  stMdy  unremitting  industry,  by  con- 
stant care,  and,  above  all,  by  incessant  pnctice; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  gained  year  by 

Siar  in  fnciKty  and  power.     And  poets  of  a  fiw 
gher  stamp,  like  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Browning, 
have  continued  with  unwavering  porpoee  to  eKpress 
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Oeir  [AikMoplir  in  ntta,  eveti  Aau^  for  kmg  jrean 
tlaeiT  POMB*  MBDd  bnt  die  feweM  purchuen,  sod  in 
lieu  <a  |;TAtitnd«  exeited  noUiing  bat  nninteUigent 
ridicole  amng  tbe  aitjonty  ot  tbwt  rekden.  Poets 
thin  ctlmly  raaolnta,  Chtu  noblj  Mlf«onGdent,  are 
for  thtt  Tery  leuon  «ntided  to  &  more  re«f>ectlUl 
hearing.  To  tbis  ctasi  Mr.  Lytton  belongi.  We 
believe  that  this  it  the  fifUi  volume  which  he  baa 
publiihed,  vid  hii  earlier  appearaocea  hare  made 
the  name  of  Owen  Meredith  iridely  and  bonorablj' 
knoini.  But  in  tbe  poenu  before  ui  he  hai  made  an 
immeiue  advance.  We  fancy  thftt  wo  are  reading 
tbe  work)  of  a  different  poet  altogether.  Nothing 
that  he  hM  hitherto  achieved  i«  at  sU  comparable 
to  tBe  reault  which  he  now  producea- 

He  ibows  in  thcie  "  Chronicles  and  Characten," 
tha  same  wide  culture,  the  same  graceful  fancy,  the 
same  power  to  diuile  the  imagination  of  hii  rtwlen 
by  ha  exuberance  of  imagery,  and  hit  pootp  of 
words,  M  have  already  won  for  him  a  mpectful 
Mlention.  But  while  li^  ihows  thai  he  itiU 
these  high  qualities  to  the  full,  and  not  only  _ 
but  hat  also  enlarged  Eind  cultivated  theoi, 
for  the  first  time  ii  new  range  of  power,  —  i 
ing,  a  sobriety,  a  width  of  ntnge,  k  versatility  of 
manner,  a  perfection  of  art,  above  all,  a  depdi  and 


•olemiiity  u  purpose,  which  almost  take  nt  by 
priw,  and  which  will  raise  the  poet's  T«putaboi>  uu 
e  for  higher  than  any  which  be  bu  bitb- 


nto  deserved. 

Some  <^  our  younger  writen  seem  to  havo  been 
casting  about  tliem  a  good  deal  for  &cah  and  worthy 
rabjectsof  song.  &fr.  Arnold,  in  his  "  Empedocles," 
'  ntorned  to  the  "  old  poetdc  Gelds  "  of  classical  lore ; 
mnd  be  btu  been  followed  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his 
*■  Atala&ta,"  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Morris  and 
Hr.  SimcoK.  The  choice  of  such  subjects  at  least 
■hows  «  wise  reaction  from  the  long  p^iod  of  what 
may  be  called  the  "  domestic  achooL"  The  aplendid 
examples  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Soutfaoy, 
indnced  many  a  young  poet  to  seek  his  sole  inspint' 
tion  in  the  circumstances  of  his  own  biccraphy,  and 
in  incidenta  of  a  purely  individual  and  domestic  in- 
terest. But  to  achieve  great  and  permanent  poems 
out  d*  materials  so  sLght  and  homely  ia  only  permit- 
ted to  the  most  banacendent  genius ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter fbr  sincere  congratulation  that  the  sympathies  of 
modem  reader*  are  takioc  a  somewhat  different 
torn.  Now  in  the  choice  of  his  theme,  no  lees  than 
in  other  matters,  Mr.  Lytton  has  set  tn  excellent 
examide. .  His  range  of  xubjet^ts  is  singularly  wide, 
and  hts  nine  books  of  "  Chronicle*  and  Characters" 
bring  into  life,  as  with  the  touch  of  a  marter,  a  mul- 
titude of  tbe  most  striking  scenet  from  tba  entire 
range  of  Christian  history. 

In  treating  of  the  various  iccnes  which  he  ddine- 
ates,  be  has  not  merely  trusted  to  those  poetical 
sympathies  which  are  indeed  nccevary  to  give  them 


u  the  contemporary,  or  at  least  up- 
on early  and  reliable  sources  of  information. 

To  reproduce  the  bright  fancies  of  the  Greek 
worid,  he  has  studied  his  Herodotus.  He  his  ^ne 
(o  Plotinus  to  gut  foate  glimpse  of  Neoplatonism. 
To  write  about  the  Byioutine  empire,  he  has  read 
Wcetas  and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena.  For 
'matter  connected  with  Crusaders,  he  ba*  consulted 
Ville-Hardouin  and  Joinville.  It  would  have  been 
impeanhle  to  produce  these  poem*  without  long  asd 
senoua  study,  and  it  wouhi  have  been  impossibla  to 


lie  poefs  purposes,  if 
and  illamined  by  a 


snbordinate  all  this  stndj 
it  bad  not  been  invigoral 
poet's  imagination.  Yet 
once  been  obtruded  upon  the  reader,  and  indeed  — 
as  is  the  case  in  reading  the  poems  of  Mr.  Browouf 
—  it  ii  more  than  proMble  that,  in  many  inttaoco, 
Mr.  Lytton's  readni  will  know  too  little  about  tha 
subjects  of  the  poems  to  be  able  fhlly  to  realize  sad 

We  are  bappy,  too,  to  ofaeerve  that  the  wotk 
before  us  is  no  oasty  *r  passing  contribntion  to  our 
poetical  literature.  The  plan  of  it  wai  conoMved 
many  years  ago,  and  it*  execution  has  been  elabD- 
rated,  the  poet  tells  ns,  during  seven  yean  of  carefiil 
thinking.  It  apiieals  only  to  serious,  earnest,  and 
discriminating  cndcism,  and  is  wortby  of  that  pa- 
tient perusal  which  its  author  claims  as  a  prehm- 
inarr  to  any  final  judgment.  There  is  no  raaiked 
atheism  here  ;  no  brutal  passions  veiled  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  an  elaboratescholarship;  no  cntioui 
raking  amid  the  dead  and  fLOid  embers  of  fbrgottu 
Insta.  In  all  these  respects,  "  Chronicles  and  Chs^ 
acters  "  set  a  noble  example  to  our  younzer  geoeiv 
tion  of  poets.  The  author  has  set  himsdf  seriaady 
to  improve  and  cultivate  his  rare  Kifls  by  aonscta- 
tiouB  study  and  deliberate  carefnhess,  and  be  hsi 
presented  the  fruit  of  them  to  the  world  in  a  tsiiei 
of  calm,  connected  {MCtares,  m  arranged  n  to  illus- 
trate one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  which  conld 
possibly  occnpy  a  poet's  pen. 

But  before  we  exjJain  what  that  purpose  is,  let 
OS  glance  at  the  general  scope  of  the  entire  vol- 
nmes;  for  although  each  book,  and  eacb  poem  b 
every  book,  differs  from  the  rest  both  in  sotijeot 
and  manner  —  the  versatihtr  thus  displayed  in  loM 
and  metre  being  veir  reouicabte — yet  Wb  begin- 
ning to  end,  phase  alter  phase  t^one  great  and  pro- 
found truth  M  presented  to  our  thoughts,  and  that 
is  a  truth  well  calculated,  in  the  noble  language  of 
Wordsworth,  to  make  men  better  and  wiser;  to 
console  the  afflicted;  to  add  sunlight  to  dayli^ 
by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach  tbe  ys<n( 
and  tbe  gracious  of  ereiy  age  to  see,  to  think,  10 
fijel,  and  therefore  to  became  more  actively  ted 
secnrely  virtuous. 

Tbe  fiteC  book  coimsta  of  three  tales  from  Herod- 
otus, that  "  weaver  of  golden  hbhrn,"  who  hss  is- 
tpired  eo  many  quaint  ftncie*  and  funushed  n 
many  chaining  illustxationB.  In  the  tint  poem— 
"  Opis  and  Arge  "  —  his  passing  allnsion  to  the 
supposed  introduction  into  Greece  of  the  itoage*  of 
■the  gods,  wrapped  up  in  whaaten  straw, "  has  bea 
taken  ii  a  text  for  tbe  ntterance  of  name  tboughB 
:ng  what  ia  owed,  on  behalf  of  hmnan  cnl- 
Ute  mythology  and  art  of  the  Gre^' 
The  sisters  siiw  a  hymn,  as  classical  in  toce  *sd 

Snrit  at  tbou^  it  had  been  written  by  Olea  the 
ycian  himself  — 

TaOmnti  iwUitit  traa  Chi  Cjclaln." 
We  must  make  room  for  one  qnotation.     Aig* 
sings:  — 

*^  I  hetrd  n.  grTpbon  jdptpir  ttr  hb  pM  aorwi  ft  din 
BiDt  tnHblnn  Bsouuln  foltr,  wbai  Ibi  it 


WluH  one  ire,  vlMB  Im  behcU  db,  •hrlnUol  M 

W1i£ikw>wl«- 

OrwhBi,kB»i 
Hot  ^  Ub  (od>  lial  |i 

Sbe  has  paaad,  die  My*,— 

"IhewUMdilesntKlw 
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TIh  Trn  «I  thli  lattalbli  bjr  ilinil7-«rHld«(Rn." 

Ilicre  is  mucli  sweet  vail  sablle  thought  in 
pnem,  which  we  b*ve  no  spnce  to  develop,  but  a ), 
nral  hint  of  it  maw  be  found  in  tbe  following  lin«*,  if 
may  on«  will  itDdf  tbem  with  care,  — 


lite  other  Herodoteiui  tale*  ar 
>iliaiiliiii  "  and  "  Gfgia  and  CandauleB."  ^e  latter 
Mibiec-t  haa  been  i-boien  beforu  no^T  both  hy  paintura 
aoil  by  poctH,  who  made  it  an  ofTenrive  vehicle  for 
'  their  oirn  prurient  fancies ;  but  not  so  Mr.  Lytcon. 
tit!  has  in  soma  of  bis  itanza*,  attained  a  goipeous- 
mr^  of  warm  color  not  unwortb}'  of  Kuta  huaselT, 
as  when  be  describes  how 


Bat  even  a  story  like  this  hns  hei^  treated  by  Mr. 
I.yttOD  ill  H  lunnntrr  eminently  puro  and  noble,  and 
he  baa  pointed  it  with  a  line  moral :  — 

Tbfti  crrtwii  and  qiwm  to  Ojir«  Abnold  brlonff, 
BlDC^  qu«D  mill  crovn  tha  maHcTBrl  klnir  hwl  tbuiwd  ; 
Al6ftr.  brtnvat  vmv  ''  *"<  kraird  bf  1trr*mf, 


The  whole  of  Mr.  Lytton's  lecond  book  is  occa- 
n«(]  by  "  Th.inntoa  Atlinnatou,"  a  profound  and  ru- 
imrkAnle  poem  on  tbe  Crucifixion,  trentcd  in  a  spirit 
of  the  <lc«*pc9t  reverence  and  most  earnest  thought. 
It  is  not  a  poem  which  can  be  mastered  wJtbout  «e- 
Hon4  rvadins.  and  we  rct.-ommcnd  tbe  reader  not  to 
N-gio  '^  ''"  ""^  ^'^  carcfnlly  considered  the  fine  pas- 
%iiire  AT>m  St.  Au*iiitine  preSxed  to  it,  which  ends 
with  tbe  wonls,  "  O  death  who  art  eternity,  and  love 
who  art  death,  and  eternity  wlio  art  love ! "  Any 
cxba native  analysis  of  it  is  here  impossiblp,  nor  would 
any  bri'famXyvtiXci  it  justice.  Suffice  it  loaay  that 
it  Tvprcnents  in  a  dramatic  form,  the  groaning  and 
trs'railitig  togetherof  the  whole  creation,  waiting  Ibr 
it*  redemption.  Voices  Itom  tbe  earth,  and  from 
the  cea.  and  from  the  waters  under  the  earth,  inor- 
eanic  Toices,  and  echoes  from  Gehenna,  and  ctiea 
fraaa  demons  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  deep,  tell 
ibe  tale  of  the  wortd'i  long,  perpleied,  and  nysteri- 


ona  agonies,  and  the  hopes  and  fuan  with  which  they 
contemplate  the  MKriSce  which  is  now  being  con- 
sommated,  but  which  is  not  yet  understood ;  and 
amid  this  tumult  of  sortDwing  utterances  is  heai4  the 
biuinphant  Hin^  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  voice  of  Sa- 
tan from  the  heights,  taunting  and  questioning  the 
Son  ofUan.  But  no  answer  comes,  till  at  last  ia 
heard  the  song  of  watching  angels ;  — 
"  Bf  111*  itn  on  OIItM, 

By  Die  dnrkuiu  od  Ihe  ixy. 


u  y 


■.tfrpnlh 


from  the  abyss  of -nature   answers  Amen  ; 
in  the  eiuuii^  eardujuake  tbe  evil  spirits  haste  aifay, 
~~  '  ~       '  i  mwi  the  Temple  declares:  — 
oruie Tsll  k rut!  Mnat!" 

{BoH  ^I'riU  dtpartiitt- 


Then  follow  the  songs  of  the  elden  before  the  throne,  . 
and  of  the  saints  arising  and  of  the  women  who 
bear  the  body  of  Jesus ;  their  voices  die  away  as 
they  descend  the  hill,  and  Satan,  under  the  cross, 
cbsllengea  tbe  awful  triumph  of  the  angel  of  the 
watch.  There  is  Bti^e  magnificence  in  many  parts  of 
their  diali^tue.  Tbe  evil  spirit  exults  in  the  thoi^bt 
that  qien  will  daily  and  hourly  crucify  their  Lord 
afresh,  and  that  be  (Satan),  who  is 

ever  be  where  i 
while  man  is  what  he  is. 

that  his  power  is  but  a  , 
the  incompleteness  of  man's  lifej  he  n 
the  lies,  and  wroncs,  and  wraths  that  lurV  in  life's 
dubious  twilight ;  he  may  causa  Christless  churches 
to  crucify  man's  heart ;  he  may  make  pitile«s  priests 
triumph  when]  pity  Ued ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  tire 
of  love  is  kindled  which  shall  bum  and  obliterate, 
and  scatter  into  oblivion  all  the  hatred  and  unwis- 
dom of  wickedness,  and  with  them  the  evil  spirit, 
himself  "tbe  fleeting  shadow  of  a  fhded  shape  of 
darkness  in  an  universe  of  light." 


1,  UC  l(Rlll«^  b] 


Earn,  al  Halt  maUi  il,  ^iul  thr  prrti  e/ U 

Fin  in'lli' ftinhrail  ef'ajmi/miif  Fait, 

Bui  dN  ttw  fl>«ii  (bit  IIo'cii  ml  Kurtbthlo 
Kfonrdfd.    TtunftiR,  All  l>  writ,  I  my. 
Pan  asd  food  wlU  —  Oal'i  WIU  —  to  ana 
Ood'i  ■III  br  done  »  Eulli  —  (ool  irlll  U  m«i 


■'aii|[rt,ar!  bolwi™?'' 

And  then  the  human  voices  of  those  that  bear  the 
body  of  Christ  are  faintly  heard  in  the  dtstance, 
dying  away;  — 


=& 


EVBST   SATURDAY. 


OcKtnfV.  0  frteudv :  vudurv : 
B~r<i[IUilii|[>T  trtnuHc; 

U*c  —  ■■  Bt  uaiU  H  —  pan  1 
DU  —  H  lie  left  u  —  Inx." 

Till  tlieir  AitUul  tottg  emit  with  the  words,  — 

to' *'■  wd  UA  n.  (h'T  rwd : 


We  feel  that  wo  havo  done  verv  »csnt  justice  to 
thU  great  poem  in  attempting  to  iliweribe  its  acope ; 
but  we  have  ilone  so,  not  only  becKuao  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  poeim  thitC  we  hare  had  for  a 
long  time,  but  aluo  becauM  in  it  lie  the  meftnin;: 
and  purpose  of  all  the  poems  that  follow  it.  No 
one  can  read  it  iritbout  admiration,  and  no  one 
would  deny  that  it  proves  a  very  rcnutrksbte  devel- 
opment of  Mr.  Lytlon'B  powers. 

The  third  book,  '■  Licinius,"  is  an  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  thoughts  and  reelin>^  of  men  in  the  Tjower 
Empire  durJnjj  the  final  decadence  of  the  old  Pagan 
religion,  when  Rome  was  dying,  when  — 


.     ^       -   ..      ./otehMdwIh, 

I'utd  ikrwuli  her  pcrlihlug  vurld  Id  ■nmti  at  ilr 

The  new  religion  stood  side  by  side  with  the  old 
gods,  and  already  there  were  aomc  of  its  prolessom 
who  showed  so  Jeep  a  Ucgonoracy,  that  men  wi^re 
yet  left  who  were  willing  to  rally  to  the  name  of  Ju- 
piter the  Avenger.  On  the  fatal  battle-field  Licini- 
U9  harangues  his  soldiers,  and  afterwards,  as  he  lujs- 
es  by  the  smoking  altar«  of  the  twelve  great  gods, 
he  prays  intently,  and  falls  into  a  trance.  The  am- 
bnMial  banquet-iiall  of  Olyinpns  is  opened  before 
hint  in  all  Its  mysturious  splenilor,  lU  the  curtains  of 
heaven,  drawn  back,  display  the  innermost  abyss  of 


ly  presence*.  Apollo  riKeti  end  tt'lU  him  that  the  day 
of  the  old  god.4  is  past ;  that  their  wonhip  had  been 
for  ages  degradwl  by  force,  and  fraud,  utd  fear; 
that  they  have  long  cea.ied  to  love  and  to  defend 
their  worshippers;  and  that  he  i«  rashly  counselled 
and  iU-Bpirited  to  itni^Iu  for  their  sakea  against 
the  Inevitable.  Thereupon  the  old  miui's  passion 
breaks  forth  into  denunciation  i^inst  them  lor  tlieir 
betrayal  of  mankind,  aud  their  Epicurean  indilTei^ 
cnce  alike  to  lits  wronjn,  his  sorrows,  and  the  fajtfa 
he  puU  in  them.  Above  all,  lie  taunts  Love  for  the 
meanness,  the  falseoeas,  and  the  immaturity  of  his 
ideal ;  and  thea  appeals  to  theiu  all  if  there  be  not 
even  one  amongst  tbera  who  is  great  enough  and 
^ood  cnongU  to  save  and  glorify  man's  life  V  There  is 
instantaneous  response  to  liia  appeal,  for  Lore  springs 
forth  with  the  cry  that  ke  cui  do  this ;  and  ibrtawith, 
plucking  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  he  i«  trans- 
ibrnied  in  their  sight ;  while  the  Vihcoi  of  Olympu? 
fades  belbre  his  brightnew,  and,  led  by  a  voice  of 
music,  Licinius  linda  himself  sealed  under  a  great 
cross,  lie  shrinks  back  inilignant;  but  once  more, 
to  the  sound  of  music  in  mist-like  train ;  — 

TIjg  eH-l  OlymitubB." 
They  cover  the  dark  cross  with  garlands  of  thought 


kod  tnemory,  and  vanish. 


fe= 


«  III  CnxpluK  fTDWllH  i  I 

New  thoughts  burnt  upon  Liciniiis  like  a 
taoeoos  sunbeam  on  a  blasted  plain ;  but 


It  wu  tbs  liault  m 

5o  with    grand   and   suggestive  abm[itiifs<  it* 
ui  cloaea.     There  are  pass^va  in  it  which  Unit 
as   antongst   the  most   gorgeous   and   lua'tnij 
pictures  of  modern  aong,  and  tJie  entire  cnnci-plim 
of  it  is  highly  original.     Thura  aro  twci  luiiwlri 
tions,  however,  which   slightly   jnlcrferv   »lih  n 
critical   enjoyment  of  its  many  beautit^.     lu  I 
first  place,  nothing  that  we  know  of  Liiiniiii  mil 
U9  think  him  capable  of  any  exalleil  thoiiulit ;  > 
secondly,   we  cannot   believe  with  Mr.  Litton 
the  possible  transformation  of  KrA*.  the  biby-;^ 
of  heathen  mytbolo^-,  into  Agape,  the  hcrmc  con- 
"ption  of  Chrislian  love. 

In  llic  whole  New   Testament  Uic  Gn^'k  wonl 

iput  —  immenie  aa  is  the  part  which  it  pl.iys  i 

gan  literature  —  never  once  occurs;  it  was  a 

that  could  not  be  rescued  into  nobli-r  usayi' ; 

been  too  dcfply  encrimsonecl  with  the  ftiin  o' 

cian   sensuality.      Even   the   Greeks   diinin;;! 

between   the   boy^orl  of  earthly   piiss'on   an 

Erfls  Ouranioe,  the  immortal  brCi   of  1It<'  Mytte- 

ries   aud  of  the   ancient  Cosmogony.      Thsl  Mr. 

Lj^tton  intends,  not  the  latter,  but  the  youn^  mi' 

evous  son  of  Aphrodite,   is  dear  fn>in   Ills  ^•~ 

iption,  and  it  slightly  mats  the  philosophy  of 'ii« 

sin ;  but  if  lie  agrees  with  our  opinion,  ilif  clisn;:! 

a  few  e.xpreBsions  will  enable  hint  to  remove  tie 

blemish  we  suggest. 

Tliis  same  book  contains  a  short  poem  on  Om.vrlc. 
id  a  very  terrible  one  on_ Irene,  the  riiiudiirc 


p^ige  of  Br^tantine  history.    The  fourth  book,  esM 

"  The  Scroll  and  its  Interpreters,"  gives  ns  agUmp' 

ofNeoplktonitni,  and  shows  us  the  pictiue  of  nKH 

'nning  infinite  cobwebs  ont  of  their  own  Uindron- 

W,  while  the  pure  sources  of  truth  l»y  hy  Ibfu 

jlccted  and  close  at  hand.     Tlie  fifUi  book,  com- 

postd  of  legcn'ls   .tud   romances,  contain!  saimi; 

oilier   thinp  a.  slorj-   of  Moh-iinnieil,  taken  fn™ 

Vanini,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  d.in^er  ol  »   . 

religious  authority  founded  upon  a  fear  ol  the  fap"^ 

natur.il.      Rut  the  moat  remarkable   poem  in  tin 

book  is  called  •■  The  Apple  of  Life."  anrl  is  a  lef^aJ 

told  with  uncommon  grwe  and  Bpleudur  of  diclioo; 

tow   suddenly  a  mysterious   messenger  ciune  wo 

'ening  to  Solomon  as  be  sat  in  hit  garden, — 


h  tb*  gtedma  oT 


and  dropped  into  bis  hand  an  apple  of  imnK"" 
tahly  from  the  tivo  of  hie, 

"  Aminlal  (f  tnalli.  ri>M<»fB>*'i 

But  the  sailnen  of  satiety  and  ago  ar«  on  the  ^<   i 
and  he  will  not  taste  tt.  i 


..jUu^'Iij  ■ 


f 
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IcKii  tlw  nj  h>  walked  weuOr,  h*  in  Uh  Hsu*  of 

Pisaine  through  the  voluptuoiu  halls  lighted  by 
odorous  lamps  from  the  ceilings  of  cinnamon,  where 
apirita  open  the  chamher-doore,  and  mute  magnifi- 
ceat  ilavea  bow  dairii  before  him,  he  takes  the  ap- 
ple to  his  beloved  Shulamitc.  But  even  she  pre&i 
not  to  eat  it,  but  to  take  it,  hidden  in  her  bosom,  t 
nince  Azariah,  whom  she  loves  more  than  the  great 
king.  And  he,  too,  doubLfuI  of  what  life  may  bring 
&>T&,  and  ill  at  ease,  rejects  the  proffered  immoi^ 
talitj,  but  takes  the  gift  of  the  beautiful  Shulamite, 
wtioin  be  tovee  only  in  seeming,  to  the  Egyptian 
harlot  whom  he  loves  io  reality.  And  she,  feeling 
the  bitter  anguish  of  her  life  of  shame,  will  not  raise 
it  to  tier  lips,  prefers  that  death  should  come  to  her 
rather  than  that  she  should  lire  forever,  and,  igno- 
rant how  Priote  Azariah  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  apple,  she  determines  to  take  it  as  a  splendid 
oSering  to  the  king,  thinlting  him  the  onlv  fit  per- 
son to  enjoy  a  treasure  such  as  this.  Then  the 
king,  ia  his  wrath,  discovering  the  whole  story  of 
bj^essness,  yet  learns  at  the  same  time  that  be 
who  had  brought  hiin  the  apple  is  none  other  than 
the  Angel  of  Death,  and  that  Death  Is  man's  last 
fiieod  and  most  blessed  birthright. 
HnuthaApplcorUfldKKlDgBolomoonllB  uaniUatWH 
Wllh  UK  Hal  of  Otillvloa:   Ultl  numncianl  Uii  BpMU  Uut  nlk 


OW  St  bopc,  nut  at  BUmvj,  ~  UgJxc  thu  Anrst  ballilelti   bta 
la  ftw  Cm  of  OtiHrlon  tlK  Appls  nf  Ulr. 

Did  the  Klnc  ntU  the  HiiIJ  UmeoT  tor  Inilnuxiaa    And  Satxh, 
CoBiBC  (Itennnl.  mnhed  out  Uk  DHulni.    Aail  ba  t^t  huh 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Lytton,  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable as  it  would  be  to  do  ho,  through  bis  reouuning 
booka.  The  nxth  is  occupied  by  a  long  poem  on 
the  Sieg"  of  Constantino^e,  which  it  a  chronicle 
of  tbe  &I1  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  portrays  in 
colors  gorgeous  and  meliLnchoiy  as  those  of  a  sanlit 
aatnmnml  landscape,  the  f^lty  splendor,  the  sump- 
misery  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  contrasted 


with  the  haughty  valor  and  chivalrous  manlii 
of  tbe  Latin  Crusaders.  This  poem  abonods  in 
paaa^  of  tbe  most  striking  magnificence,  and 
contains  some  descriptions  which  are  unsarpassed 
in  Knglish  poetry.  It  is  not  so  much  a  narrative 
■a  a  brilUaot  snccession  of  vivid  pictures,  each  one 
of  wbicb  must  be  embodied  on  the  glowing  canvas 
of  a  Untoretto  or  a  TttiaD.  Mere  fragments  can 
give  no  good  conception  of  it,  yet  we  will  give  two- 
(hie  is  ^m  a  scette  in  the  Hall  of  Alexius,  when 
he  Teceives  the  Embasay  of  the  Cmsaden. 

-  At  ttw  Bnpcnr-i  toet,  lii»-D4ked,  ■»!  balf-robed 

(hiM;fr(  Of  *<r  riot  IruiMivi  Mlnnd  ■& 
IMr  iJUHIti  and  (lincnnr  draju,  eremtlUd  JaraM. 
Thl/kir  .E^U^IioH,  vitt  Itraafl-CBlottd  (jnt 
Ptmmfjiatt  diamgt  mmd KtruvtaU  fw^vw. 
Sb*,  wtti  iqidutid  slualdB  lsuU«  eoiehad 


»  glldloglj  rich  xliw/  tlob 

Cl«r  ukbt,  Mkleled  ■ilh  dull  ink  gntd. 

Tbkk  guUni  thruufb  KJi^wdlccI  bwii,  dnwn  nlled, 

BuHi^g  IKT  burntahi  Imul,  •linrp.iliHiled.'  bur, 
Tbe  EuiperM  lowd-'* 
After  the  speech  of  Lorenzo,  the  Emperor  bid* 
ler  answer  him,  and 

"  Thf  glUtenns  K^it/h  Uitprd  tgi. 


Lorenzo  therefore  reproves  the  Emperor,  and,  at 
the  end,  contemptuously  addresses  this  "atraoga 
glittering  worm,"  — 

"TbaBfypHin  •pnrw,  IhFTi  Unnd  dHiUi-nblte.    Ahsn 
A)  or  a  bwiKt'l  ««.  all  nHind  Iha  bail, 
ReApfmdtd  to  bpr  j^aLure,  augurfel 

nr  j.isrfj  rrackled  oa  Acr  llifft„<iig /'•nn : 
ll'rmMvT.hul.ryt'JIii.'li'dhiU'.    tht  brwlh, 
Emwn  ■htrpi]'  in.  nlued  tbnrusb  her  iparkllai:  teetb 


We  must  adduce  from  this  remarkable  scene  one 
other  passage,  taken  Iroin  the  answer  of  Uie  Arab 
astrologer  to  tbe  Latin  Envoy,  which  we  only  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  quote  entire. 

•*  Behlod  Oit  taoMB  of  tniu  »d  (U»,  behind 

olklsis, 


Space  forbids  us  to  follow  Mr.  Lytton  through 
his  three  remaning  books,  in  which  he  leads  na 
with  astonishing  power  through  many  a  scene  of 
beauty  or  of  horror  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Chivalrous 
love.aud  trial  by  combat,  and  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  the 
dark  secrets  of  the  Medicean  Palace,  the  ambitions 
and  tbe  sins  of  popes,  the  glories  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  some  of  Uic  early  barhingers  of  science; 
these  and  many  other  scenes  pass  before  ns  on  Mr. 
Lytton's  pictured  pages  tiU  he  has  brought  us  down 
'  ''  e  anguish  of  starvation  in  London  streets,  and 
leoaitivencss  of  second-rate  modem  poets,  and 
the  infinite  ramifications  of  scientific  inquiry,  in 
consequence  of  which,  an  ardent  boy,  entering  with 

rion  into  tbe  pursuit,  ends  by  spending  yeaia  c^ 
manhood  and  old  age  in  dreary  and  intcrmin- 
sble  discussion  upon  cryptogams  m  general,  the 
structure  of  a  certain  gnaphalium  in  particnlir. 
And  then  comes  the  mnsical  and  manly  epilogue 
which  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  the  poems,  and 
■   with  — 

"Forth!  II411I1* in  tha  Ooed  that  Oed gtm 
Bj  the  hand  of  hwcaceot  lU, 
And  be  (lad  Uiil  Be  kkrca  Io  mr  ttrea     . 
■tuB  HI  nake  U^  benloal  iUU." 

10  review  which  we  have  thus  taken  of  Mr. 
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Lytton's-"  Chronicles  Euid  CharlcMn 
meagre.  S^lUi  ineiugiu  iniguUi,  »  critic  cannot 
do  full  jnitice  to  so  fertile  knil  rich  a  book.  Espe- 
cial]/ have  we  ftilod  to  give  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  noUe  ipirit  oreathing  throi^h  it,  and 
of  the  wealth  of  imagerj  and  power  over  langar — 
which  characterize  evety  single  poem.  Btit  i 
two  coniiderations  we  have  e3[)ecially  wished 
point  out  are  the  extended  range  of  taliject,  and 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  treatment,  combined 
with  the  high  and  Bolemn  purpose  which  informs 
and  ins[urea  it.  In  poem  after  poem,  Mr.  Lj'tton 
introduce*  van'ing  illustrations  of  what  he  has 
finely  called  "  Man's  pity  for  man's  pain  " ;  and 
poem  after  poem  he  vindicate*  love,  —  Io*e  in 
highest  sense,  not  tpui  but  aymr^,  not  love  ai 
fierce  paxsion,  but  love  as  a  aivine  sapreme  n 
vading  enci^',  as  the  highest  law  of  man's  life, 
and  bi»  surest  guide  amid  its  perplexities.  In 
"ThanaCoe  Athanatou,"  and  in  "  Liciniua,"  ho  in- 
dicates his  conviction  that  the  e«entiallv  human 
element  of  Christianity  it  also  the  essentially  divine 
and  immortal  part  of  it,  destined  to  survive  all 
mere  theok^cal  formulie,  and  even  in  proportion 
to  its  activity,  to  accelerate  their  extinction.  But 
as  the  condition  of  the  poem  excluded  his  having 
recourse  to  some  of  the  most  popuUr  elements  for 
Iiroducing  a  sensuous  pffucf,  Mr.  Lj'tton  has  some. 
times  endeavored  to  acliievu  divereity  of  treatment 
by  illustrating  his  central  truth  tfarot^h  the  medi- 
um of  that  which  reveries  it,  and  hf  introducing 
scenes  which  are  revolting  and  ternbte,  as  is  re- 
markably the  case  in  tiie  stories  of"  Irene."  "  Ma- 
homet," "  Rabbi  Ben  Ephraim,"  and  "  Trial  by 
Combat"  Thus  wo  find  in  this  volume,  as  in 
ancient  tragedy,  the  noble  elements  both  of  pity 
and  of  terror,  evoked  sometimes  by  a  multitude  of 
details,  sometimes  in  a  bare  and  naked  manner, 
which  suppresses  every  detail.  Mr.'Lytton  is  too 
true  and  too  conscientious  an  artist  to  employ  these 
elements  for  the  sake  of  kindling  a  merely  intellect- 
ual emotion.  To  write  thus,  to  harrow  our  hearts 
b;r  imaginary  scenes,  or  to  tcniTy^  our  imaginations 
with  fnghtful  phant«fmagoriai,  without  anv  further 
or  higher  aim^  is  the  vice  of  modem  MOsationBlism. 
But  It  has  not  been  the  poet's  object  in  this  volnme 
thus  to  "  work  witiiout  a  conscience  and  an  aim," 
not  vague!;/  to  excite  the  passion  of  pity  and  terror, 
but  by^  means  of  tbow  paarions  to  purve  and  purify 
the  mind,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  which,  as  we  have 
said  already,  is  as  elevating  as  any  that  have  ever 
occupied  a  poet's  pen. 

By  hunting  for  faulty  expressions  or  defective 
lines  it  might  be  easy  to  brinij  forward  a  number 
of  roiuute  and  disparaging  criticisms  of  "  Chronicles 
aud  Charitcters  " ;  but  this  would  be  a  poor  way  of 
expressing  gratitude  for  a  volume  which  we  liave 
read  with  the  siiicerest  pleasure.  TVc  should  say 
that  Mr.  Lytton's  main  danger  is  over-exuberance ; 
a  fSrtility  of  imnjination,  a  "juwidly  hicinorrhaM" 
of  words  which  fittiguGs  and  dazEles  the  attention 
of  tlie  readgr.  In  some  of  his  vcrtes  wc  find  a 
luxury  of  paranomasia  and  alliteration,  a  revelling 
in  his  own  mastery  over  language,  which  requires 
suppresMOD  and  control.  Sometimes,  too,  he  in- 
dulges in  inversion,  which  renders  his  meaning 
obscure  and  indistinct,  as  well  as  mars  his  general 
melody.  But  these  are  trifling  defects  when  placed 
in  the  balance  Against  his  extraordinary  merits.  It 
is  certain  that  in  these  volumes  he  has  given  us  a 
noble  book,  which  will  add  immensely  to  his  im- 
mediate tame  as  a  poet,  and  which  inspires  us  with 


I  strong  conviction  that  he  is  destined  to  achieve  * 
ret  more  memorable  name,  and  to  contribute  to  oar 
I  still  greater  and  more  enduring  posMt- 


•  DODGING  A  SHAHK. 

"I  TBIXK,"  said  the  skipper,  one  morning  st 
breakftat,  as  we  were  disensang  that  meal  in  the 
cuddy  of  the  "  Calcutta,"  then  at  anchor  olT  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Ullua.  — "I  tUnk  we  had  better  fill 
in  as  wc  go,  so  I  shall  send  the  boats  cocoa-notting. 
Woold  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied.  "  I  're  ne»w 
been  down  among  the  lagoons,  and  should  like  it 
above  all  things." 

"  I  'm  glad  of  that,"  said  the  skipper ;  "  for  I  shall 
not  go  myself.  I'm  not  amtntions  of  being  stung  to 
death  by  mosquitoes ;  but  as  yon  have  never  been 
down  the  coast,  the  novelty  will  perhaps  repay  yon 
for  the  p^n." 

"  1 11  run  the  chance  of  a  stinging,"  I  retorted. 
"If  we  get  a  strong  sea-breexe,  we  may  hapmlj 
escape  these  littie  pats ;  but  when  do  we  start  ? 

"  With  the  land-wind  in  the  morning." 

"  Ait  right !     IVho  is  to  go  ?  " 

"  The  stevedore  for  one,  because  he  knows  the 
coast  well ;  the  rest  yon  can  choose  for  yourself." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  Jones  for  one.  He 's  handy 
and  cooks  well." 

During  the  day  I  selected  the  rest  of  my  men, 
hauled  tiis  boats  alongnde,  and  got  everything 
ready  for  a  start,  which  it  was  arranged  should  M 
about  throe  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Central  America  is  so  tittle  known  that,  witbont 
casting  any  reflection  on  the  reader's  geographical 
knowledge,  I  may  sssume  that  he  was  not  quite 
clear,  when  I  s^d  that  tiie  "  Calcutta  "  was  at  an- 
chor olf  the  mouth  of  the  Ullua,  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  that  river  is  sitoated. 

Close  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Ilonduras  tbcr« 
is  a  low,  level  track  of  land,  covered  with  iminroM 
forests,  through  which  runs  the  Kio  Ullua,  one  of  tbe 
lar^t  and  most  majestic  streams  in  that  state. 
This  riveremptiesitself  into  the  sea  in  aboot  li'  ti' 
N.  latitude,  and  87°  40'  Vf.  longitude.  Atitamonth 
is  an  anchorage,  where  vessels  can  ride  in  compar- 
ative safety,  and  where,  during  certain  months  in 
the  fear,  is  collected  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships, 
waiting  to  be  frei^tcd  with  the  mahi^.iny  which  is 
cut  in  the  interior,  and  floated  down  the  river. 
Among  these  vessels  was  the  barque  "  Calcutta," 
whose  cargo  was  about  half  completed. 

Again,  few  of  my  readers  will  have  undenlood 
what  the  skipper  meant  by  "  filling  in,"  or  tha  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  cocoa-ttnts  for  that  purpose.  I 
must,  therefore,  explain  that  in  loading  ships  with 
mahogany,  there  are  spaces  between  tbe  entte  of  the 
logs,  and  the  fore  and  afler  parts  of  the  ship,  which, 
to  prevent  the  logs  from  shifting  when  the  ship  is  st 
sea,  are  filled  with  cocoa-nuts.  It  was  to  procr.re  a 
supply  of  nuts  for  this  purpose  that  I  and  Peter 
Byrnes,  the  stevedore,  wiui  ten  men  and  three  boys, 
started  on  that  Angust  morning.    As  it  was  lite 

the  season,  and  all  the  nata  within  a  short  di»- 

ice  of  the  river's  mouth  had  been  gathered,  our 
destination  was  one  of  the  lagoons  to  the  eastward 
of  Punta  de  Sal,  or  as  we  sh<»dd  call  it  in  English, 
Salt  Point,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  tbe 

We  "knocked  out "  at  half  past  two;  and  though, 
overnight,  every  one  had  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
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DODGING  A  SHARK. 


plMimnt  trip,  tbera  wm  no  bowU  amount  of  groia- 
Mii%  when  tlie  time  cuue  tar  tuming  oot ;  iuleed, 
I  CMiDot  witb  jnatice  My  th»t,  when  the  stevud 
poked  his  bead  tnta  my  t>erth  to  call  me,  I  gaye  lum 
a  very  courteous  reception.  J  ceased  to  grumble, 
however,  vhen  I  got  on  deck,  for  the  e)1,rEuidinary 
beauty  of  the  aceoe  irhich  met  my  view  amply  re- 
paid me  for  my  broken  ilumber. 

It  was  ooe  of  Natural  mort  glorious  pet 
AbOTS,  a  world  of  luminous  ttan  spangled  the  fi 
nent,  all  of  wbich  were  reflected  witb  extraordinary 
fidelity  and  brilliaocy  in  the  calm  blue  waters.  The 
ahip  Beemed  lloatinson  a  sea  of  itan.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  all.  The  moon  had  jott  disappeared 
in  the  weat,  leaving  behind  her  a  streak  of  bright 
light,  which  still  clung  to  the  horizon,  showing  Sis- 
tinctly  the  undulatitms  of  the  ground-swell  in  the 
offii^,  aa  sharply  defined  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out 
of  caper,  and  pasted  agunsC  the  sky. 

lie  men  were  tola  off  into  the  boat*,  and 
poshed  otr.  What  an  extraordinary  feeling  is  that 
wbich  tboae  in  a  boat  experience  when  at  night  tbey 
•ail  away  from  a  laige  ship!  Ha  boat  appears  to 
be  itationai^-,  while  £e  gr^t  black  hull  and  the  tall 
maata  seem  to  melt  away  and  diaappear.  All  this  I 
experienced  as  We  left  the  old  "  Calcutta "  at  her 
tncbwvge :  bat  very  toon  the  rippling  of  the  wa'- 
onder  ue  boat's  bows  dispelled  the  notion  that 
were  BtationaiT,  and  an  hour  ailerwards  daybreak 
fimad  us  tar  advanced  on  our  expedition. 

About  iiz  o'clock,  after  a  good  deal  of  coqnetry, 
the  breeze  failed  us  altogether,  and  we  hod  to  take 

The  sea  was  calm  ;  not  a  ripple  or  a  flaw  broke 
the  glasa^like  expanse,  except,  now  and  agua,  when 
a  shoal  of  skip-jacks,  scared  by  the  noise  ^the  oars, 
leaped  above  the  sur&ce,  and  after  skimming  the 
water  for  a  short  distance,  fell  like  a  glittering  show- 
er of  ulver  into  the  sea  again. 

I  know  not  if  it  is  so  with  others,  but  witb 
every  phase  of  nature  has  its  peculiar  excellency, 
aad  the  bright  and  varied  panorama  which  sur- 
manded  me,  and  the  beanty  of  the  ocean's  bed, 
called  up  itielings  of  both  wonder  and  deHeht. 

No  description  of  mine  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
OTatal  purity  of  thc^water  on  which  we  floated,  or 
the  extraordinary  and  deceptive  appearances  pro- 
duced by  it  Beneath  us  were  three  or  four  fathotos 
of  water,  and  yet  every  rock,  patch  of  sand,  and 
branch  of  lea-weed,  were  ba  distinctly  visible  to  Uie 
eye  as  though  we  had  boen  looking  at  them  through 
a  piece  of  glass ;  indeed,  more  so,  for  the  tnmspar- 
ency  of  the  water  seemed  to  add  to  their  distinct- 
nns,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  acted  as  a  maKuiGer. 
Such  was  the  wonderful  e9ecC  produced,  that  at 
times  rocks  and  gigantic  vegetables  appeared  float- 
ing on  the  surface,  as  though  to  bar  our  prcf^ress ; 
lut,  as  wo  approached  them,  tbey  seemed  suddenly 
to  link  to  the  bottom  again. 

We  appeared  to  be  psasing  over  a  lovely  marine 
garden,  perfectly  alive  with  Imlliant-hned  6sh,  which 
darted  about  among  the  weeds  and  coral  branches 
with  a  celerity  that  was  quite  marvellous.  In  other 
places,  large  and  brilliant-colored  atar-iiitli  clung  to 
the  rocks,  while  huge  craw-fish  moved  about  witb  the 
Qtmoet  rapiilitv. 

Bat,  after  all,  description  is  nseles.  Had  I  at  my 
command  the  glowing  language  of  the  poet,  or  the 
power  of  using  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  most  vivid 
and  brilliant  colors,  I  could  not  give  any  idea,  but 
one  that  woold  foil  far  short  of  the  reality,  of  the 
extrvme  br^tness  and  cleameci  of  the  water,  and 


tbe  laxnriance  of  form  and  color  which  studded  that 
tropical  sea. 

We  had  been  polling  now  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  a  two-lutun*  stretch  at  the  oar,  under  a  tropical 
BUD,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  joked  abont  It  whs,  there- 
fore, with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  saw 
the  eDtrance  to  Pott  Sal  open  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  entered  the  little  land- 
locked cove  of  that  nama. 

The  harbor  was  a  very  snug  and  pleaKuit  spot ; 
but  though  it  is  called  a  port,  utd  for  small  craft  is 
very  comtnodioos,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  it 
was  surronnded  by  wharves  and  quays.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  not  the  least  rign  of  life,  except 


It  ludicrous  n: 
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Nothii^  eonld  be  lovelier  to  the  eye,  weary  with 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  sun,  than  the  rich  green  of 
the  waving  trees :  nothing  could  be  more  inviting 
than  the  cool  shade  they  olTbrded.  We  selected  for 
otir  encampment  a  fine  spot,  clear  of  brushwood,  and 
yet  well  shaded,  and  immediately  commenced  our 
arrangements  for  the  night,  as  we  knew  tiua  we 
could  not  make  head  agamst  the  sea-breeze,  which 
blows  00  this  coast  duly  with  considerable  violence. 

Port  Sal  is  very  difficult  of  entrance,  but,  when 
intide,  it  is  quite  a  fairy  spot  Two  high  rocky 
headlands,  about  fitW  fathoms  apart,  afibraed  such 
a  shelter  as  rendered  the  water  of  this  place,  even 
in  the  most  stormy  weather,  perfectiy  smooth  and 
calm.  A  sandy  beach  surrounds  the  harbor,  backed 
by  the  primeval  fbreft,  which,  in  this  instance,  grew 
cloae  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  bush,  as  well  as  the  trees,  was  full  of  life. 
When  we  entered,  a  number  of  lai^  alligators  could 
be  seen  basking  in  the  son,  or  standing  side  by  side 
on  the  beach,  like  a  long  row  of  brown  sdldiera. 
They  all  took  to  the  water  as  we  approached ;  but 
not  understanding  why  tbeir  tertitoir  should  be  thus 
invaded,  they  every  now  and  then  glided  silentiy  up 
on  the  sand,  shooting  their  long  snouts  out  of  the 
water,  and  gazing  at  us ;  then,  as  silently  launching 
themselves  backward,  they  disappeared  out  of  sight 
Finding  we  did  not  vacate,  they  sWam  across  tiie 
harbor  to  find  another  hot  place,  such  as  these  cold- 
blooded animals  so  much  deligbt  in.  At  other  places 
sand-pipers  were  trotting  about  in  t^e  pools ;  at  the 
entrance  to  a  creek  was  a  long  line  ot  flamingoes ; 
while  now  and  then  a  great  pelican,  or  booby,  Happed 
heavily  acroa  the  water,  and  disappeared  through 
the  entrance. 

Peter  Byrnes,  as  soon  as  we  landed,  started  into 
the  bush,  taking  his  gun  with  him,  and  had  not  been 
gone  long,  before  two  or  three  reports  set  the  whole 
colony  of  animals  in  an  uproar.  Jones  was  making 
himself  conspicuous  by  collecting  wood  and  lighting 
a  fire.  Peter  soon  returned  with  a  monkey  or  two, 
and  several  brace  of  young  macaws  and  'paarots, 
which  Jones  at  once  proceeded  to  divest  of  their 
teathen- 

By  the  joint  exertions  of  these  tift),  our  dinner 
was  at  last  before  us ;  and  tiiough  not  a  luxurious 
one,  garnished  as  it  was  with  hunger,  we  thoiiaht  it 
excellent  The  air,  the  exercise,  and  that  \een 
I  of  animal  enjojinent  which  is  to  be  found  in 
such  a  life,  caused  us  to  look  with  complacency, 
'en  on  roasted  parrot  and  stewed  monkey. 

Notiiing  worthy  of  notice  took  phue  until  night 

me  on.    I  had  brought  a  bamuMck  with  mo,  for 

however  beautiful  and  poetical  it  may  be  to  recline 
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DQ  a  bed  of  leaTia,  even  thouEh  thef  be  of  rows,  I 
bad  a  notioii  that  a  hamaock  sluiig  betvecD  two 
trees,  with  a.  blanket  to  wrw  rayseu  in,  would  be  a 
much  moK  prudent  «ni)  sensible  arraiigeoaent  /  - 
conlingly,  stter  aupper  I  retired  to  my  banmtock, 
tbe  bope  of  psHitw  s  comfiH'tafale  iiigbt,  Soi,  wl . 
with  the  fati^oes  of  the  day  and  tbe  little  T«et  I  b«d 
had  tho  previous  night,  I  was  dead-bent. 

V^n  nope  I  let  no  man  tbiok  to  have  a  comlbrta- 
bte  nigkt  in  a  triniical  forest.  Up  to  eleven  o'clock, 
all  was  calm  and  seraDe,Bsd  rolliDC  m^TBelf  in  my 
blanket,  I  lajr  down.  Eterjtbitft  lor  the  fiiM  hour 
was  still ;  una  I  fell  asleep  watchisg  tbe  drefliee  as 
they  flitted  by  tbooaandg  tiiroi^h  tbe  air. 

1;  rom  tbe  most  delicious  slumber  that  erer  tired 
mBQ  knew,  1  wae  awakened  by  a  noise  such  as  I  had 
ne*er  beard  before;  it  was,  pertiapa,  tbe  moat  in- 
fernal seren^e  tbat  ever  fell  upon  bnman  ear. 
Faney  a  coBgkmeration  oC  tbe  moat  unearthly  and 
discordant  soonds  that  were  ever  uttered ;  but  that 
were  vain,  for  notbinc  iboTt  ot  heannf;  it  could  give 
any  pomtive  notion  oftbe  horrible  disGord  that  drove 
sleep  from  my  couch.  Thousands  of  animals,  rep- 
tile*, and  insects  seemed  lo  be  stnvingto  outdo  each 
other  in  the  productiw  of  siaeular  and  inhamooi- 
ous  souods.  There  were  bowls,  groaat,  roars,  and 
shrieks,  accompanied  by  a  choros  trf'  croakii^,  pip- 
ing, bellowing,  and  booting,- varied  at  intervals  b^  a 
liUle  scraping,  grinding,  and  saw-sharpening;  while, 
in  Bddition'toullliia,itifipe«reda(  though  an  army 
of  cats  werecBRyiiwoaaneztesugTeiioctiimal  per- 
rarmance,  in  which  diaouaiWA  waa,  la  nsnal,  a  prom- 
inent fbatve.  SoDKtimeB  there  would  come  a  lull ; 
tbe  aaimab. would  sink  into  silence,  and  the  concert 
would  be  left  to  the  insects  atone ;  then  suddenly 
the  shrill  hooting  of  some  night-bird  ss  it  darted  cm 
into  tbe  foreat,  w  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal  from  the 
tree-top,  would  arouse  again  tbe  whole  catalogue  of 
sounds." 

Towards  naoming  I  waa  docinK.and  tbe  animal 
worid,  which  seemed  to  be  fbllowing  n^  example, 
bad  almost  sank  into  silence,  when  I  was  aroused  by. 
a  staing  musky  smell,  that  seemed  suddenly  to  per- 
vade tbe  whole  encampment     I  was  not  properly 


The  fires,  on  which  we  had  heaped  Aiel  before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  had  died  down,  leaving  oolj  a  fbw 
smouldering  embers,  wluch  gtimmered  up  occasion- 
ally- 1  conld  but  just  see  the  dusky  forms  of  tbe 
men  as  they  lay  around  me,  for  the  moon  had  now 
set  behind  the  mountains ;  and  except  where  tbe 
Starlight  fell  npon  the  water,  er  when  the  ffickering 
light  of  the  fire  now  and  then  illnniinated  the  camp, 
aM  was  black  as  night.  Recalling  my  scattered 
sens^  and  opening  my  eyes,  I  caK  them  along  the 
opening  that  led  to  the  wattt.  As  I  did  so,  I  &n- 
cied  I  saw  something  moving.  I  coold  not  make  ont 
what  it  was ;  bat  it  came  up  slowly  and  stealtfaily- 
At  last  I  penieived  that  it  was  of  bideoiis  sh^ra,  and 
that   it  was  moving  up   towards  the  sleeping  sea- 

For  a  moment  I  dared  not  move  or  ipetk,  for  1 
conld  not  see  distinctly  enoinfa  to  make  ont  what  it 
was.  At  length  a  jportion  oftbe  fire  gave  way,  and 
tbe  uubnmt  wood  MlUng  in  amoofr  tbe  lightad  em- 
ben,  shot  fivtb  a  tnight  Same,  ^  Aow^  me  the 
king  gaunt  snoot  of  ODenormaasaUigatar.    I  seized 


riy  gun,  which,  fortunately,  I  had  had  the  precaa- 
tion  to  place  at  the  head  of  ray  hammock,  aimed  at 
its  eyes,  andpulled  tbe  trigger ;  but  tiia  cap  only 
went  off.  The  beast  was  now  dote  to  one  of  tbe 
men ;  but  at  tbe  snap  of  tbe  op  he  stood  still  and 
listened.  I  put  on  another  cap,  and  shook  up  the 
prining.  By  this  time  the  brute  bad  ranged  up 
alongside  Peter  Bjtucs,  and  wa*  jnst  bending  lbs 
tail  ready  for  a  Uow,  when  I  fired. 

All  hands  were  up  in  an  instant  One  of  tbe 
boys,  in  ritiag,  stumbled  over  the  beast,  and  ant 
knowing  what  it  was,  bellowed  loudly  for  help. 
Meaawhile  tbe  sbiig^Ies  of  tbe  alligator  were  ter- 
rific, and  he  was  blowing  fjuioa^j.  At  last,  with  an 
ex^ng  eSurt,  he  turned  round,  and  dra^ng  lam- 
scll  down  to  the  water,  plunged  heavily  into  it 

No  sooner  bad  the  Deast  dis^^eared,  ^lan  we 
began  to  look  abont  ns  for  tbe  Day,  bat  be  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  was  Bomewhst  pozaled  at 
this-  I  bad  beard  of  mlligators  dragging  (heir  prey 
into  the  water,  and  drowning  it;  but  that  one 
should  do  so  in  his  daatb-tbroes,  and   that  befbro 


ellous.     Still,  there  was  t 


AAer  so  tr^ical  an  ejBSode,  I  felt 
to  deep,  for  I  could  not  get  the  tbongbt  of  tbe  poor 
boy  out  of  my  bead.  So  1  Tak«d  together  the  red 
ember*  of  the  fire,  and  heapbg  tm  more  wood,  it 
soon  blazed  up  brij^tly.  Ijien,  filling  my  pipe,  I 
■at  down  to  think. 

At  last  day  dawned,  and  m  tbe  light  increased, 
my  snrprue  was  greater  than  I  can  describe,  to  see 
the  boy,  wboDi  I  fancied  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  cayman,  quietly  skepiog  in  hi*  place  among  the 
men.  1  awoke  him,  and  asked  him  for  an  expuaa- 
tiiHi ;  but  1  could  get  nothing  satisfactory  frmn  Iuh, 
except  that  he  had  been  horribly  frightened,  ran  off 
he  knew  not  where,  and  hod  snuued  back  into 
the  camp  while  I  was  dosing. 

The  first  ray  (rf  the  Sua  found  w  at  se«  agMn, 
With  our  sails  swelling  with  a  fresh  and  invigora- 
ting breeze,  we  passed  die  ptnat  and  were  bowling 
away  towards  our  destination ;  and  by  six  o'cloot 
we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon. 

And  now  came  the  aim  and  otgect  of  our  expedi- 
tion, —  the  procuring  a  supply  of  cooott^nts.  In 
this  genial  clime  the  cocoa-nut  palm  grow*  to  an 
■mazing  height,  usually  from  sixty  to  seven^  test; 
bat,  ID  some  instances,  if  my  eye*  did  not  deceive 
me,  they  rose  to  ninety  or  a  hundred.  The  whole 
of  tbe  stem  is  clear,  that  ia,  without  limb  or  [Hutn- 
berance,  and  I  may  say  without  baik.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  what  may  be  called  a  smooth  round 
trunk ;  consequently  it  requires  no  little  agility  and 
ingenuity  to  climb  them.  This  was  not  to  be  doM 
by  agility  alone,  as  some  of  our  f«lkiws  found  out; 
and  beie  Jones  proved  himself  a  man  of  reMnuce. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  coooa-nut- 
ting,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  be  undetstcod 
what  be  was  about  lie  had  brought  with  him  a 
jnece  of  senit,  which  the  unnauticaT  reader  coay  be 
mfinmed  is  a  piece  of  wide  flat  brwd,  fonued  of 
Tope  yams.  iW  ha  fastened  round  his  anklM, 
leaving  them  about  ten  inches  apart;  having  tried 
this  contrivance,  to  see  that  it  was  fut,  be  c«b>- 
menced  his  sscent  This  be  did  somewhat  in  the 
usual  fashion  by  embracing  the  tree,  and  tbw 
drawing  his  legs  up  as  high  as  be  could,  and  pM*- 
ing  the  senit  band  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
raised  himself  bodily ;  and  thus,  alternately  rsisiw 
his  body  with  Ins  hands,  drawi^  his  feet  a^  an^ 
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a  buid  agshnt  the  trunk,  lie  MMnded 
irith  gnat  ease  and  T*|nditj>. 

Pater'a  tkiB  WU  now  also  bmught  into  rnionition. 
He  liail  with  fahn  wfaat  h  temed  a  rtrap,  a  piece  of 
rop«,  the  entb  of  wliich  vcre  spficed  together,  form- 
ia^,  wben  a|iened,  k  sort  of  hempen  hoop.  Taking 
tbw,  doubled,  he  encircled  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
vith  the  two  parti  of  the  rope,  and  pasaing  one 
b^ibt  dinra^  the  otber,  be  separated  the  aecraid 
hmp  and  flipped  it  over  bi»  bead  and  down  hie 
body  ^  be  conid  at  in  it.  Then  be  began  his 
MC«iit  after  die  foUowinr  fisbion.  F'lnit  hv  piuhed 
abore  bri  bead  the  part  looped  roand  the  tree,  then 
plaDlii^  Ya»  &et  agalnrt  toe  trunk,  he  raised  him- 
ntil  sereral  fiset ;  wUle  doing  this  be  dipped  np 
the  Ttocme,  and  thus  worked  hit  way  up  to  tlic  too. 
Tliere,  sitting  scunrul^f  in  the  loop,  he  leisurely 
pic'ked  tlio  nut*  and  dropped  them  at  our  feet. 
Having  cleared  the  ti-ee,  he  diraied  the  loop  o^er 
his  bi^,  let  the  ntop  fall,  and  slid  rapidly  down  to 
theeroiuid. 

T%e  only  intCTroption  we  experienced  in  procur- 
iaf  our  car(^  was  Iram  u  anny  of  monkeyn,  which 
came  down  Ikun  the  woods  to  witness  our  opera- 
tions. First  they  cnme  in  axes  and  sevens,  Bwing~ 
iBv  tbenutelveg  from  tree  to  tree,  {rrinninj;  and  ehat- 
tertng  at  u  as  we  proceeded  with  oar  woric ;  but 
presently  they  arrived  in  ehoaln,  headi'd  by  an  old 
leilow  who  seemed  a  sort  of  patriarch  amonf;  tlxuii. 
In  the  tnidst  ol'  their  gambols  lie  se-ited  himself  uiion 
a  high  tree,  and  ther  assembled  round  him  ;  tben 
be  appeared  to  be  haranguing  diem,  while  they 
liatenM  with  profound  attL-ntion.  Suddenly,  as 
thon^  what  he  saiit  was  excessively  eomii^.al,  they 
all  teemed  to  be  seized  with  fite  of  UiighUir,  nail 
swincin^  from  bough  to  bough,  shrieked  and  oha.1- 
tend  u  if  they  had  gone  mad;  the  ^oung  ones, 
particularly,  were  convulsed  with  hilarity,  (or  tliey 
tamWed  otic  over  the  other,  jumping  into  the  air 
with  playful  shouts ;  when  you  thought  tliey  were 
Ailing,  they  dexterously  clutched  a  branch  .ind 
timed  round  and  grinned  at  you,  iis  if  to  enjoy 
your  disappointment.  At  la.it,  so  inMlent  were 
they,  that  they  ali<rhted  close  to  the  very  tret'a  wu 
weT«  picking,  alid  seemed  lialf  inclined  to  make  an 
attack.  It  was  not  nntil  I  bad  cooled  their  coiintge 
by  a  couple  of  shots  that  tfaev  detiPtcd,  and  svutt!^ 
oft  into  the  Ibrest,  uttering  the  most  liorrilile  doimm. 

By  eleven  o'clock  ire  had  suci.'ecdeil  in  fiUin<£  our 
boats,  bat  it  was  useless  to  tliink  of  staring  tilt  the 
Und-farecte  came  down,  which  would  l>e  Inle  in  the 
uverung  or  early  next  morning.  Alt  liands,  ihero- 
forc,  liegan  to  tliink  of  making  provision  Ibr  dinner, 
ami  llie  st^-veilom  pmceedeil  to  cnligliten  ua  as  to 
iW  mode  ot'fisliing  in  Honduras. 

The  wattv  in  the  Int.'Oon,  tliongli  not  so  clear  iti 
ootinilc,  wat  yet  *u11ciendy  so  to  iliBtiiigiiisb  tlie 
tL<h  as  they  bMked  in  the  sunshine.  Accur>lini;ly, 
I'eler  taking  his  gear,  consisting  of  a  line  and  spiMr, 
gnt  into  the  gig  with  a  boy,  and,  pulling  out  Iram 
tlie  shore,  let  her  flo^t  As  soon  as  Peter's  prnc- 
ttsod  eye  savr  a  Qsh  swiuiming  near  the  surface,  be 
limnchfd  his  r|iear,  and  struck  it.  Tlie  iHoiiicnt 
the  ftrirkcn  li:4i  felt  the  spike  it  dartod  fonranl 
widi  a  bountl  and  a  jerk ;  but,  to  nndcrtUiKl  tliis 
method  of  Hilling,  [  must  give  a  description  of  tbcau 

First,  there  in  a  lon^  tapering  statT,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  barlicJ  apike,  secnreil  by  a  beckct  to  i 
line,  tlic  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  float,  about 
cightecD  ini;hcs  long,  by  two  in  diameter;  and 
lomid  which  the  tine  is  wound.    The  float  is  at- 


tached to  one  end  cf  th«  stafl^  and  the  ainkc  to  die 
other,  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  soon  as  the  fish 
is  struck,  die  cpfte  is  dlsei^agcd  fWun  one  end  of 
the  BtafT,  which  immediately  reverses  itself  uid 
suffers  the  coi^lloat  to  be  also  disengaged.  The 
fish  darts  forward,  as  I  have  belbre  observed,  as 
soon  as-it  is  atrack,  and  the  float  being  separated 
from  the  stafl",  the  line  runs  off  die  reel,  or  float, 
and  when  it  has  all  run  off,  the  coik  goes  bobbing 
•bout  on  the  surface  in  a  most  cnrioue  fashion. 

When  Fitter  had  struck  a  flub  he  took  no  further 
nodee  of  it,  but  went  on  spearing  till  he  had  struck 
about  half  a  doxen,  by  which  time  those  he  had  first 
caught  had  ceased  their  eflurts  to  release  themselves, 
and  the  floats  were  stationary.  He  then  commenced 
to  haul  in  his  lines,  which  was  soon  done,  and  when 
ho  cnme  on  shore  we  found  lie  had  captured  nx 
large  fish ;  one  of  a  description  I  had  never  before 
teen.  The  bod^  was  chiefly  of  a  light  ercen  on  the 
back,  verntw  into  yellow  on  the  belly,  variously 
bandetl  and  dotted  with  black,  and  the  fins  and  tau 
spotted  with  vermilion  or  bright  red,  and  marked 
on  each  side  with  peacock's  eyes.  The  eye  of  the 
fish,  which  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  head, 
was  of  a  clear  bright  orange,  tinged  in  the  upper 
part  with  red. 

Jones's  method  of  cooking  RA  was  now,  and 
whether  he  had  learned  it  from  tlu:  Indians,  or 
stumbled  upon  it  by  accident,  was  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  most  scientific  principles.  The  larg- 
est of  the  fish  having  been  stuffed,  was  wrajiriod  in 
leaves  and  jilaced  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  wjuch  had 
previously  been  fiiled  with  wood,  and  was  at  the 
time  a  uiass  of  glowing  coals.  As  soon  as  the  lish 
was  placed  therelu,  it  was  covered  up,  and  when 
Kautcil,  was  taken  out  iLnd  eaten  imiuediately.  A 
more  delicious  [Uetbod  of  cooking  fish  I  never  met 
with. 

^Vhilst  the  dim 
to  the  aleveilorc  t 
lagoon-  Peter,  however,  suggested  that  it  wa.s  not 
sale  on  account  of  tlie  alligtOois  ;  but  lu:  said  be 
knew  a  place  outJiide  where  we  could  bntlie  without 
ftar.  Aciordinglv  we  took  the  gig,  and  though  wa 
grounded  several  times,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
tiirotigh  the  narrow  channel  and  reached  the  place 
Peter  had  spoken  of. 

It  wa.'  a  small,  but  beantiful  basin  of  water,  widi 
a  line,  clear  sandy  bottom,  eaclosi'd  on  one  side  by 
a  bit  of  beach,  while  tlie  rest  was  encircled  by  a 
reef  of  rocks.  In  some  parts  the  reef  was  just  cov- 
ered with  a  sheet  of  foam,  while  in  others  jagged 
rocks  jutted  up  in  huge  ma^cs,  over  which  the  swell 
broke  witli  a  noise  like  thunder.  Outside  tiie  reef 
tluTe  yins  a  atiff  breeze  bbwing,  but  in^de  the  sur- 
Iki-c  was  caloi,  and  the  waters  clear;  thoujjh  now 
and  dien  it  was  cnriod  by  a  brisk  flaw,  n-liicli  ren- 
dered more  refreshing  and  enchanting  the  water  of 
this  beautiful  inleL 

Not  caring  to  anchor  the  boat,  we  undrened,  and, 
]>iunging  in,  swam  out  10  the  ruef  I  \va»  enjoying 
tlie  bath  amoxingly,  floimdering  about  nncler  the 
lee  of  the  rocks,  over  which  the  green  seas  broke  at 
intervals,  half  smothering  me  in  a  natural  shower- 
bath,  'llie  water  on  the  part  of  the  reef  on  which 
I  :itood  was  scarcelv  two  feet  deep,  except  wliero 
the  swell  came  roan^,  and  then  I  was  almost  taken 
off  my  U^,  such  was  the  precarions  nature  of  my 

foOtlT^. 

I  was  just  waiting  Ibr  another  roller  to  liursl  over 
nie,  and  die  stevedore  was  flottting  on  his  back  in 
the  centre  of  the  bad*,  when  to  my  intense  horror 
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I  taw  &  ]arge  A»A.  making  tanrds  turn.  I  cried 
out  100417,  "  -^  ibvk !  a  sliark ! " 

The  i!teved(n«,  bearing  this  terrifying  crv,  turned 
to  see  from  whence  the  danger  came,  it  would 
have  been  tneleaa  for  him  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
boat,  so  I  BhoQted  to  him  to  strike  out  Tar  the  shore. 
For  a  second  or  two  he  seemed  (eai^«trick(n,  and 
made  no  effort  to  reach  the  Inod.  Suddenly,  he 
either  realized  the  danger  of  his  position,  or  he 
decided  upon  eomc  plan  of  escape,  for  he  struck  out 
boldly  for  the  shore.  Thoee  &w  seconds  of  indecis- 
ion on  Qm  part  of  Petar  had  enabled  tlie  monster 
to  get  into  feartiil  proximity  to  bim,  and  for  some 
minutea  the  race  was  an  excitine  one.  I  held  raj 
■  breath  and  looked  c'n  half  para^zvd  with  terror, 
while  foot  by  fi>ot  the  shark  drew  ne.irer  to  him ; 
expectJD^  every  inataat  to  see  its  silvery  stomach 
glancing  ui  the  sunlight,  and  the  form  of  the  stcve- 
aore  dragged  under  water. 

Just  as  the  shark  was  within  a  few  fathoms  of 
him,  tbe  steredore  turned  sharp  round  and  dived. 
As  his  foot  disappeared  beneath  the  surface,  the 
monster  dashed  at  it,  and  there  was  great  commo- 
tion in  the  water.  For  some  seconds  the  brute 
Insfaed  hi*  tail,  bii  stmgglee  were  terrific,  and  I 
thooeht  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Peter,  But  in 
ano^r  moment  or  two,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  I 
saw  his  head  emerge  from  the  water,  some  distance 
from  the  shark,  and  a  cry  of  thankfulness  escaped 
me  as  I  saw  him  reach  the  shore  in  safety. 

Ueanwhile  the  shark  had  released  himself  from 
the  shoal ;  for  I  now  saw  that  Fel«r,  who  knew  the 
place  well,  had  avuled  himself  of  his  knowledge, 
and  dexterously  avdding  it,  had  put  the  shark 
lUTOiuid  upon  a  spit  of  sand  that  ran  out  from  the 

No  sooner  did  the  brute  clear  the  shoal  than  he 
made  for  the  reef.  I  bad  been  so  occupied  with 
the  stevedore's  danger  that  I  had  not  thought  of 
myself.  When  I  did,  the  great  black  fin  was  sailing 
down  rajndly  towards  me.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
realize  my  situation  more  fully,  I  may  say  that  the 
boat  was  floating  gayly  in  the  middle  of  the  inlet, 
and  was  thus  of  no  service,  either  to  Peter  or  me. 
Thus,  while,  on  ^e  one  hand,  my  return  was  effect- 
ually cut  off  by  tlie  shark,  I  could  not  hope  for  any 
assistance  from  the  shore.  It  is  true,  the  danger 
was  not  90  immioent  as  in  the  case  of  the  stevedore, 
but  my  position  was,  neverthelen,  one  of  extreme 
peril,  and  one  from  which  1  could  see  no  means  of 

Some  horrible  instinct  seemed  to  have  enabled 
this  monster  to  scent  me ;  for  a  few  minutes  aAer 
Peter's  retreat  be  was  floating  dose  to  me,  gazing 
at  mo  with  his  hideous  eyes,  and  looking  as  though 
be  was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
seize  me.  Death,  painful  and  horrible,  stared  mc  in 
the  face,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  escape  from  it 

I  had  retreated  on  to  the  higneat  part  of  the  reef; 
but  the  positicm  afforded  litue  extra  security,  for 
when  the  rollers  swept  over  it  I  was  several  times 
knocked  off  my  feet,  and  once  nearly  preciptated 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  shark. 

I  remun«l  for  some  time  in  fearful  suspense,  half 

Siralyzed  with  terror,  and  uncertain  what  to  do. 
he  boat  was  pursuing  a  most  erratic  course,  now 
carried  one  way,  and  now  another,  by  the  opposite 
currents  of  air.  At  one  tinte  it  seemed  floating  to- 
wards me,  and  my  spirits  b^n  to  revive ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  got  under  the  lee  ofthe  rocks  it  advanced 
no  farther,  only  bobbing  and  dancins  before  me,  as 
if  to  cheat  me  nitb  vain  bopea.    Ilien  suddenly 


another  fiaw  seized  it,  and  carded  it  once  more  into 
the  centre  of  the  inlet.  One  time  I  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  point  hy  wadiiw  across  the 
rcef^j  but  I  was  uncertain  as  to  the  depth,  and  I 
feared  when  I  got  quite  from  under  the  lee  of  the 
high  rocks  the  rollera  would  be  too  strong  for  mc,  so 
that  idea  was  dismissed. 

1  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  my  terrible  com- 
panion, which  had  continued  to  float  almost  motion- 
lc»  in  the  clear  water  before  me.  His  eyes,  dull 
and  flaccid,  yet  so  ferocious,  seemed  to  follow  my 
every  movement  At  interrals,  as  if  to  delude  m& 
he  would  gradually  fade  away,  unking  slowly,  and 
without  any  motion  of  his  body,  till  he  alfooet  dis- 
appeared from  sight,  and  then,  without  any  per- 
ceptible effort,  rose  again  like  a  cork  to  the  surface. 
There  he  lay  like  a  cat  pretending  to  sleep,  yet 
never  taking  ila  glance  from  its  prey. 

The  tension  ottiie  muscles  was  so  ^at  to  keep 
my  footing,  and  I  bad  been  so  long  m  the  water, 
that  I  felt  my  strength  could  not  last  much  longer, 
and  I  expected  every  minute  to  be  swept  from  the 
reef.  All  hope,  therefore,  of  escape,  as  far  as  any 
active  measure  on  my  part  was  coiicemed,  waseone, 
—  my  trust  was  now  m  God ;  1  could  do  noting, 
but  await  His  wUL 

From  this  state  of  deapondeucy  I  was  awakened 
by  a  ^out,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  hwded  into 
the  boat. 

What  became  of  my  enemy,  or  how  I  got  clear  of 
the  inlet,  I  have  no  very  definite  idea.  All  I  know 
is  that,  making  a  bold  dash,  Peter  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  b^t,  and  rescuing  me.  We  ware  not 
long  in  dreaung,  and  soon  got  oack  to  the  lasoon; 
and  tboueh  omy  half  on  hour  previous  I  had  ex- 
pected to  bo  food  for  a  shark,  the  idea  had  not  taken 
away  my  appetite,  for  I  e:yoyed  my  dinner  as  wcU 
as  if  nothing  bad  happened. 

After  dinner  we  bt  our  ppes,  and  reclining  upon 
the  greea  and  leafy  sward,  I  mused  on  my  eituatiOD. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be  more  romantic.  TlieBcene 
was  a  wild  one ;  and,  as  I  gazed  into  the  dark  and 
solemn  foresta,  that  stretched  for  bundrada  of  miUs 
along  the  coast,  and  extended  an  unknown  distance 
into  the  interior,  I  felt  my  heart  dilate,  and  my 

Sulse  beat  strong,  as  I  thought  of  their  mysterioos 
epth,  vast  extent,  and  tlie  immense  variety  of  ani- 
miu  and  v^etable  lile  they  contained. 

Nothing  strikes  a  European  more  forcibly  when 
he  firat  sees  a  tropical  forest  than  the  pgantic 
growth  of  its  vc^tablo  productions.  But  ^la^  ^- 
ter  a  time,  surprises  him  more  than  anything,  is  to 
find  himself  living,  as  it  were,  in  a  perpetual  spring, 
with  a  continuous  and  neverending  harvest.  It  is 
not  only  surprising  to  him  that  Nature  is  able  to 
susbun  9ucb  immense,  and,  it  would  almost  appear, 

Srodigal  demands  upon  her  vital  ener^es,  —  po- 
ucing,  as  she  does,  the  most  beautiful  things,  in  the 
most  wonderful  pnrfusion ;  but  that  she  does  this  un- 
aided by  man,  almost  without  intermtssion,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  exhaustioD^or  decadence 
of  power. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  part  of  the  worid  which 

ves  the  traveller  a  grancfer  idea  of  nature  than 

Central  America.     No  one  who  has  ever  seen  her 

glorious  forests,  her  picturesque  streams,  and  her 

forest-elad,  cloud-capped  mountains,  has  ever  come 

b«ck  dJsappcHnted.     As  far  as  I  am  individually  coo- 

med,  I  can  say  truly,  that  a  week  of  the  life  one 

ohligcd  to  adopt  in  the  bush  Is  irorth  years  of 

ordinary  existence. 

In  the  evening  we  embarked,  taking,  in  addition 
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taysB-    

to  onr  load  of  lipe  nnta,  a  nnmber  of  uoripe  one*, 
or,  as  they  an  called,  jellf-nutf.    With  rc^iard  to 
tbese,  the  dutd  tbey  contain  is  the  moit  deboio-" 
drink  I  ever  came  acram,  particalarty  if  yaa  add 
tba  liqnor  a  dash  of  old  ram.     It  is  the  more  plei 
ant  on  accoant(rf'itacodne»,forereaifthenuua 
picked  in  the  heat  of  the  da/,  the  flaid  is  ■■  cold 
thoo^  it  bad  been  iced.    How  Peter  and  }  revelled 
in  thia  cocoa-nut  sangaree ;  how  we  lai^hed  at  the 
dangen  we  had  to  Darrowl;  escaped ;  or  how  man; 
pipes  we  amokad,  tlie  reader  must  not  expect 
snow.    All  I  shall  ny  with  regard  to  our  return 
(hat  with  a  fair  breeze,  after  eampi^  for  ^b  ni^t 
in  Port  Sal,  we  reach^  lhe«hip  id  m&tj  the  next 
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LAIIARTISE. 

Trbrb  i«  a  general  prejudice  against  poets  e 
ipg  into  political  life,  and  nowhere  is  that  prejudice 
ttronger  than  in  France,  and  yet,  sbange  to  lay,  the 
two  greatest  French  poets  of  the  present  oentnry 
hare,  for  a  tine  atluast,  made  themselves  coospico- 
ons  on  the  political  staee.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
thcM  two  iostanca  rauier  tend  to  justify  the  proju' 
dice  to  which  we  have  alluded  than  otherwise.  Wt 
have  receutlj  traced  the  history  of  one  of  these  poets 
(Victor  Hugo),  and  shown  thai  his  political  career 
was  a  mistake ;  we  now  purpose  to  record  the  prin- 
cipal delwls  of  ti>e  life  of  the  other  (LamartiaoJ, 
and  shall  haTe  little  difficolty  in  prorinr  that  it 
would  have  been  miMe  staJnleM  if  he  had  not 
nounced  poetry  for  peptics. 

AJphonse  de  Prat  de  Lunartine  (who,  we  may 
here  mention,  bore  the  name  of  I>b  Prat  alone  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  bis  life,  and  afterwards  adopted 
that  of  Lamartine  on  the  death  of  a  maternal  nocte, 
who-lefl  him  a  lar^  (KOperty)  was  born  at  Milcon, 
CO  the  2Itt  October,  17IK).'  He  is  descended  firom 
an  ancient  and  noble  family;  his  graad&tber  had 
serred  long  in  the  armies  ol  Louts  Quatoizc  and 
Lotus  Quinze,  and  had  received  the  Cross  of  St 
Louis  at  the  battle  of  FonCenoy.  The  poet's  &ther 
was  the  youngest  sod  of  this  diatinguiihed  officer ; 
and  having  little  beyond  the  pay  of  a  cavalry  officer 
on  which  to  live,  be  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
fhrty,  before  he  married  Mdlle.  des  Koys,  a  young 
lady  whoaa  father  and  mother  both  held  important 
posb  in  the  honseholdof  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Al- 
pbonse  was  the  ddest  of  eight  children  who  sprang 
from  tiiis  marriage.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  fa- 
ther was  in  prison,  —  a  calamity  which  twice  befell 
him  daring  the  stormy  days  of  the  Kevolution,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  loyalty  whicn  be  displayed  towiu^  the 
unlbrtuDate  Louis  XVL  FvenCually,  after  having 
encountered  many  dangers,  he  was  set  free  on  tbe 
9  termidor  (S7tb  July,  1794),  and  retired  to  his 
coantry  residence  at  Milly,  where  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment till  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
At  Milly  the  poet  pasKd  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
lifb;  his  only  teacher  was  his  gifled  and  excellent 
moth«r,  who  tangbt  him  to  read  in  an  old  illustrated 
Bible,  rewarding  him  with  the  si^ht  of  a  picture 
when  he  had  overcome  the  difficulues  of  a  chapter. 

To  his  fond  mother's  taachina;  he  is  indebted  for 
that  Christian  sprit  which  illuminated  his  eariy 
poems,  and  made  them  shine  ont  ts  a  ^ght  amid 
tbe  darkness  of  tbe  unbelief  and  scepticism  which 
orenhadowed  France  (luring  the  period  of  the  First 
Empire.  What  a  happy  cbildhood  was  Lamar- 
tine s  !  In  the  poetfs  own  eloquent  narrative  of  it, 
we  leem  to  be  listening  to  a  description  of  the  beau 


idtal-of  childhood.  "  I  was  ten  yeais  of  age,"  nya 
he,  "before  I  knew  what  it  was  to  h»ve  a  bittemew 
of  heart,  an  annoyance  of  mind,  or  to  recsire  n 
severe  look  from  a  human  coonlenance."  Doubt* 
ful  preparation  for  the  battle  oi  life!  But  this 
happy  home-life  could  not  last  forever.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Lyons,  Irom 
which  he  was  soon  removed  to  tite  college  of  BelJey, 
on  tbe  &oatiert.  of  Savoy,  a  school  which  was  tU- 
rected  by  the  Jesuits,  and  had  at  that  time  a  Rreat 
repntation  not  only  in  Prance,  bot  throughout  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Switzeriand.  Tba  religions  educa- 
tion which  he  there  Tec«ived  tended'to  oonfirm  the 
effect  oi  his  mother's  teaching ;  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  stndies,  and  even  at  that'eariy  period 
gave  some  nroofs  of  poetical  talent.  When  he  bad 
completed  bis  sixteenth  year  he  left  Belley  and  re- 
tiamed  to  Milly,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long 
remmn,  tbe  discovery  ot  a  clandeetine  love-afiair  of 
hii  having  indaoed  his  father  to  send  him  off  at 
once  to  Paris  to  finish  his  education.  After  a  year 
or  two  ^lent  in  this  manner,  he  aocooipaiued  ooe 
of  his  relativee  to  Italy  in  1810,  and  in  the  conne 
of  the  foUowing  year  we  find  him  again  in  Paris, 
and  beginning  to  make  literary  efforts;  he  then 
ntada  Ote  acquaintance  of  Uie  eelebiued  actor. 
Talma,  with  whom  he  appean  to  have  become  a 
great  favorite,  as  we  are  told  that  the  great  actor 
allowed  the  yonng  poet  to  read  to  him  some  of  his 
dramatic  attemplaa  During  this  reudencv  at  Paris, 
Lamartine  began  to  experience  tbe  inconveniences 
of  poverty,  his  parents  not  being  rich  enon^  to 
supply  his  eitrav^ant  demands.  It  was  abont  this 
'-me  that  he  inherited  a  conaidenible  property  fh>D) 
maternal  uncle.  His  improved  ciicnmstancet  nn- 
fortunately  led  him  into  a  life  of  dissipation,  which 
he  has  since  fi«quentty  lamented ;  bit  eccesses  re- 
sulted in  a  dangerous  illneas,  to  recover  &om  which 
his  relatives  sent  bim  to  Naples.  On  hit  reoovcry 
he  spent  some  time  in  the  iaiand  of  Procida,  where 
he  met  and  became  enamored  of  the  fisbeiHnaiden, 
Graziella.  Thcee  who  have  road  Lamartine's  "  Har- 
:r  fi)rget  the  charming  venes  widi 
which  this  yonn^  girl's  untimely  end  inepired  him, 
with  their  tonching  re&ain :  — 

In  18U,  on  the  first  £>11  o£  Napoleon,  Lanurtine 
returned  to  Paris  and  entered  the  military  house- 
hold of  Louis  XVIII.  AiUr  the  '■  Cent  Jouik." 
however,  he  left  the  service,  and  did  not  enter  it 
again.  The  next  few  years  he  appears  to  have 
spent  principally  at  Paris,  whore  lie  became  at- 
tached to  a  young  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  in 
his  poems  under  the  name  of  Elvire,  —  the  Laura 
of  this  French  Petrarch.  The  love-songs  and  otbcr 
reflective  lyrics,  afterwards  published  in  a  coUectoil 
form  under  the  title  of  "  MMitationi  Po^tii|acs," 
were  the  work  ot  ibis  period.  The  poet  was  quite 
aware  of  the  merit  of  these  lyrics  (at  no  time  was 
he  wanting  in  self-nppreciation),  and  fondly  hoped, 
by  the  proceeds  of  their  publication,  to  satisfy  some 
presring  creditors ;  but  a  few  visits  to  Che  publishers 
convinced  him  that  tills  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
he  bad  expected;  at  length,  after  many  n  disap- 
ointment,  he  induced  a  publish(>r  of  the  name  of 
'icolle  to  take  his  book,  and  in  the  ^ear  IS23  the 
"M^ilationt  FoMques"  were  published.  These 
poems  had  a  prodigious  success,  appearing,  as  they 
did,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  true  poeby 


had  died  out,  their  ideal  and  religioi 
traiting  strongly  with  the  matenalif 


materialism  and  scepti- 
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hope  JOT  the  fiiton.  The  ■■jiiMiig  nreetnes  of 
the  rtiythin,  tbe  graee  Mid  tfflgaaee  of  die  Imh 
gnm,  the  puii^  of  isatiBeot,  and  tta  Mmigdi 
of  OnMun  £utk  to  tke  eatttewe  of  wUdi  tb^ 
bore  irica«al,  aroand  tba  Bdmiivtiaa  of  all  and  tw 
na^tode  of  maov.  Of  that  oae  of  tbe  "  Utiita- 
tuDt '  whicli  B  Mtided  '•  Ods  b  ^jmn,"  Chitaaic 


Freaoli  post;  while  die  adTealarooB  KiecJIo 
caoae  to  rejoioe  in  bit  •pemlation,  tm  witbiu  toar 
yeanlieaoldiioleatha>4i/>00oopia*af  Ibaboi^ 
The  •acem  of  the  »  MUiUliaM"  emad  Aa  poat 
mMBj  iHnstrioiu  friends,  who  intnnnced  hin  mto 
diptomatic  tifiv  He  wa*  firrt  ient  a*  an  attatM  to 
tte  Frenrii  emfaanf  at  Florence,  and  then  aAer  a 
few  laonlbt'  reMctenoe  in  Loodoa  m  ■ecrecarj'  of  the 
EratMuay,  be  waa  Hnt  back  again  to  tba  Tiucaii 
''  '  '     ''  »empmeiX.y.     I>mng  bit  neeond 


aSectionata  term*  down  1 


Id  the  jear  18!3  apjieared  Ae  "  Noorelle*  KUdi- 
tadotii  PoJliqaea,"  which  wen  quite  worthj-  of  their 
prcdeceMora,  though  the^  iter^^aihnr  more  frag- 
taentai;.  Tliit  volante  of  lyrict  wa>  fidlowed  in  t^ 
course  of  the  tame  j^ear  by  a  didaotic  poem,  entitled 
"  La  Hort  de  Socrate,"  and  "  Le  Chaot  do  Sacre," 
an  ode  on  d>e  conmation  r£  Charia  X.,  which  were 
both  worthy  of  (he  author'*  reputi^on.  After  tbe 
death  of  our  poet  Brron,  it  oocurred  to  I.<ainartine 
to  make  tba  dM^erouf  attempt  to  complete  "  Childe 
Harold,"  and  in  the  conrae  of  the  year  162^  the  re- 
■alt  amteared  undcir  tbe  title  of  **  Ijb  Dernier  ChaaC 
du  Fnerinaga  d'Uarold  " ;  thou^ii  thia  poem  has 
great  ment,  jrct  even  tbe  poet's  loost  ardeot  odmir- 
un  were  compelled  to  admit  that  he  faileiJ  (o  attain 
to  die  impetooas  flow  of  Byron's  vene.  TTie  un- 
complimentarj'  manner  in  which  he  ipoke  of  Italy  in 
thia  poeDi,  iKiwever,  nroused  the  wratJi  of  one  Colo- 
nel I'^p^,  an  olHccr  in  die  army  of  the  King  of  No- 
pli»,  and  the  colonel  threatened  tbe  poet  with  a 
vballenge  unlem  he  consented  to  niiuove  tbe  obnox- 
ioin  verses  fiwn  bia  poem.  Tbe  poet  replied  diat 
he  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  tbrcata,  and  in  the 
duel  *riiich  tberenpon  ensued  ba  waa  severely 
wounducL 

On  the  lit  April,  lft30.  Lamartine  entered  tbe 
Ac.idemy,  and  in  Lis  upeech  on  that  occaaioo  ^*e 
signs  of  tbe  oratorical  ability  which  be  was  destined 
alierward*  to  display  so  brilLiaatly  during  hi*  short 
political  career.  A  few  weeks  later  be  increased  bis 
poetical  fantc  coneiderabiy  br  tbe  publication  of  two 
volumeg  of  lyrics,  eotiliad  "  Harmonies  Fo^tiq^es  et 
Religieusea."  Abont  this  dme,  Lamartine,  who  bad 
long  wixhed  to  ritit  Greece,  obtained  fitwn  tbe  Kinn 
the  appointment  of  Ambassador  to  that  country,  but 
Charles  X.'a  fall  took  place  before  he  had  set  oat, 
and  though  tbe  new  kinc  offered  him  the  tame  post, 
he  thought  bimBelf  in  loyalty  bound  to  decline  lU 
So  ended^tUe  poet's  diplomatic  career. 

To  J^inardnc  big  own  £uae  as  a  poet  appeared 
slight  in  companion  with  the  political  glory  of  such 
men  as  Guiaot,  and  an  intense  d&Hre  for  dutiDction 
in  politiua  took  paesesaion  of  our  poet.  A  vacancy 
tbini  occurriae  in  the  repreeenlatiaa  ot  Donkiik  and 
Toulon,  he  oSlei«d  bimtelf  as  a  candidate  &r  both 


repteeentatjaa  to 
a  poet,  and  to  loicithe  the  ekagrin  canaed  bjr  bia  i«- 
jectioo,  ho  reeolTed  to  make  a  jooranr  to  the  East, 
which  ha  had  bag  conteMplated.  Aeeordiaglj,  in 
Jane,  18*1,  having  chaatw«d  a  veHat,  he  aet  aail, 
accompanied  bj  lus  wife  aad  daughter;  after  fa*w- 
ing  vkrtedGreeoa,  and  Utluswitn  and  daughter  at 
Bsyrouth,  he  hinaetf  went  oa  with  a  few  liienda  to 
Jermalea.  On  hit  i«tani  to  Bayraath,  be  vaa 
grioved  to  find  bis  dauahler  sofleritu;  AotB  a  da^er- 
oot  JUneas,  which  laaaTted  in  her  &ath.  Tbia  and 
event  oansMlbtm  at  once  to  return  to  France.  Dap. 
ii%  hif  abaeace  the  canvasang  of  hie  fiienda  had 
been  succcasful,  and  be  had  been  elected  depa^  fir 
Bei^guea  by  the  Legitimist  party.  On  the  4th  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  ha  made  bis  first  Fariiunentary  speech, 
and  the  eloquence  which  he  displayed  proved  that 
he  woald  be  a  great  soquiMlim  to  whatever  party  be 
liumld  join;  •-'■---  "^  -  -  ■■  -  -■  -  ■ 
woold  join 
tained  bis  _ 

all  pardea,  aad  speaking  cUafly  on  soctal  qoeatioaa. 
Tbe  chief  fitat  of  LamartiiM'a  visit  to  the  East 
was  one  of  the  aost  deUghlAd  books  of  travel  which 
has  ever  beea  wtittaft.  It  appeared  in  1835,  in  fiior 
volumea,  nader  tbe  atraggiing  title  of  "  Lea  Saa*«- 
nira,  Impresnioni,  Pensfo,  et  Fayaaffes,  peBdant  nn 
Voyage  en  Orient ;  ou,  Notes  d'un  Voyageur." 
Tbe  giaceful  diction  and  calm  tboa^tfiiioeat  of  this 
work  caiae  4e  reader  to  return  to  it  with  plea; nr« 
again  aad  again  1  but  wafbar  that  tbecbargeof  want 
of  truthfulness  wliitb  it  has  iaoorred  is  not  witfaont 
foandalion,  and  tbat  tba  imaginalire  antbor  baa  loo 
ficqucndyaubatitutedfietiaa  lor  feet  In  die  fill  low- 
'ng  year  Lamartine's  Hoat  famous  poem, "  Joccljrn," 
nat  published,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atteo* 
Lion.  Tbougb  we  most  admit  that  this  poeiu  is 
drawn  out  to  too  great  length,  conttdeHng  the  mea- 

■eneas  of  the  snbj  act-matter,  and  tbat  the  caoeaaive- 
bng  periods  to  which  the  poet  had  already  shown 
a  tendency  in  the  "  Uannoniea,''  are  here  indulged 
'n  lo  aCiU  greater  cxceae ;  yet  llie  rare  beaaty  of 
lingle  pamagea,  the  cixtleat  oharaa  of  the  rbj^m, 
tnd  the  surpaauDg  graoetidness  of  the  langusfK  luike 
js  disposed  to  look  lighdy  on  tlioee  grave  failings, 
liis  nt'xt  poetical  won  was  an  epic  ekelcb  entitJed 
'La  Chute  d'un  Aiigc,"  which  appeared  in  IHM, 
uid  with  its  strikiug  beauties  and  starding^ulta  ex- 
cited a  graat  deal  of  Civarable  and  adverse  criiicnua. 
In  tbe  followi  a^  j'ear  Loinartine's  last  great  pool  ical 
MpabliKhed  under  tbe  title  of  "  Los  Itccueille- 
Poetiifues,"  with  a  reniaikahla  preface  on 
tbe  then  position  <^  nootr\'  in  France.  This  ocrflco- 
tion  is  n![^te  wjUi  snnilar  faults  to  those  to  which 
we  bsve  alluded  in  «>eaking  of  the  poet's  later 
works,  while  we  are  pained  to  observe  Sixnalisui  re- 
place Cliriitian  faith  as  the  auiuuiting  power.     Tbe 

Kecueilleinenta  "  have  been  well  charauleriEGd  as 

feubte  echo  of  tbe  **  Harmaniea." 

Soon  after  I-jMartine's  entrance  into  poiitirid 
life,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  I'nsuittg 
electioni  he  was  retamt'd  by  Uerguca  and  Uiiuan; 
of  his  niitive  (own.  and,  buing 
re-elected  in  18S7,  be  continued  to  rcpruseut  that 
town  till  IH-IS.  AAur  having  dittinfruisbod  himMJl' 
or  some  yenis  as  an  iudefiendeut  uumbf  r  of  the 
!%aaiber,  be  aspired,  in  1S4I,  to  become  thu  IVa- 
[lunt.  Bcii^  opposed  in  this  by  the  Governniunt, 
be  then  abuitloned  bia  indepeodeDt  tsctici,  and 
endeavored  to  gain  for  bioinelf  a  prominent  position 
the   ranks  of  the  Oppontion ;  aod  toiue   yeaia 
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later,  on  tba  death  of  tbe  D<ik«  of  OrletMU,  when 
tkwe  WM  *  contMt  on  tfae  ReguKT-  que^on,  ha 
oppoMd  tba  GoTtmiiient,  and  conleoded  in  favor 
of  tbe  Burner  of  tbe  Dncbcsa  of  Orleans,  with  the 
bope,  it  ii  said,  of  becominf;  Prime  Minister  in  caae 
ber  aoo  sbonld  come  to  tfae  tbmne  duriiifr  bia  minor- 
itj.  Shortly  before  this,  be  had  published  his 
ftmooi  "iLstwre  dea  GiroodiiiB,"  —  ft  work  in 
which  he  shed  all  the  charms  of  romance  over  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  EerolDtion,  sod  is  raitroached 
with  having  gikded  the  guillotine.  The  admiration 
which  this  romantic  narratire  created  lor  the  rero- 
Intionista  of  17S9  did  much  to  prepare  for  tbe  Rev- 
ohitioa  of  1848.  We  cannot  bnt  tej^ard  tJie  writin;^ 
of  tbe  "  Girondint "  as  a  loaat  culpable  political  act. 
Aft«r  the  flight  of  Loois  Philippe,  when,  on  the 
38d  of  Febraary,  1848,  the  Duchen  of  Orleans  en- 
tered tbe  Chamber  with  her  two  ycnnE  iOM,  Iiam- 
artine  had  it  in  bia  power,  by  a  nord,  to  pat  the 
Regent's  Crown  on  the  head  of  the  Dnchess.  It  it 
tbe  p«Btest  BtMn  apon  hi>  reputation  that  he  ootit- 
tad  to  utter  that  word  ;  Tanitj  an<1  ambition  made 
him  hliml  to  the  tense  of  dot/.  The  Republicans 
hsring  flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  power,  he 
cried,  ■*  Down  with  Royshj !  and  let  as  have  a  Pn>- 
'nmonal  Government " ;  and,  beln^  himself  the  most 
iBipoTtMit  member  of  tbe  new  Gbicmment,  he  at- 
tAmed  for  a  short  time  the  proud  poettion  at  which 
he  bad  aimed.  In  tbe  very  firet  da^a  of  his  power 
be  bad  a  gnud  oppcnlnnitj  of  displaying  his  coor- 

rThe  popalace  assembled  hi  angry  maaeea  on 
Place  de  Grdve,  and  wildly  cried  for  tbe  "  dra- 
pean  rouge,"  that  dread  symbol  of  popular  violence 
and  tbe  re*^  of  blood-  'VVbile  all  his  coUetfrues 
drew  hack  in  tenor,  Idmartine  boldiv  stepped  for- 
ward and  at  tfae  peril  o(  hii  lite  etoqoenlly  dis- 
suaded tbe  fierce  ranttiCode  I'rora  their  saagninary 
tntentiona.  This  was  the  greatest  day  of  his  life; 
and  we  could  look  with  more  nnmingled  admiration 
on  bis  heroic  conduct  on  this  occasion,  if  bis  insuffbr- 
afale  Tanity  bad  not  prompted  him  ^tarwards,  in 
■peakii^  of  that  daf,  to  utter  the  self-eatisfied  voids, 
"  J'ritai*  snUime  ce  joui^lA  I "  Lamartine  deserves 
great  in«dit  for  having,  on  this  saote  occasion,  pro- 
cni«d  the  passing  of  a  law  for  tbe  abolition  of  cajH- 
tal  punishment  in  political  casee,  a  law  which  saved 
France  in  1840  Avtn  a  repeUtion  <£  the  bonen  of 
the  Revolution  of  1 789. 

Tbe  poet-stntesman  bad  now  attained  such  a 
height  of  popalaiity  that,  in  the  electioM  of  May, 
'1848,  after  the  Provitiooal  Government  had  re- 
mned,  no  lets  than  eleven  electcval  difltricts  choee 
hm  as  their  repnaentative  in  the  new  National 
AsaeiBbly.  Tbe.firtt  care  of  this  new  Assembly, 
when  they  met  on  tbe  lOth  of  May,  w8s  to  appoint 
an  eieentive  commission  of  five  members,  to  whom 
it  was  urecd  that  the  nominatioa  of  tbe  Ministers 
should  be  intnnted.  In  bis  eagerness  to  be  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Five,  Lamartine  entered  into  a 
coalition  with  Ledrn  BoUin  and  other  men  "of 
principles  utterly  at  variance  wilfa  anythiuK  like 
regular  government ";  he  succeeded  in  bis  objoct, 
but  this  coalition  was  one  of  line  chief  causes  of  fats 
ra^  fall  from  power.  On  the  leth  May  the 
AsMBibly  was  dispersed  by  tfae  insurgent  ponidace, 
who  would  not  listen  even  to  tbe  popular  Lamar- 
tine ;  but  when  he  rote  to  addrew  thon,  cried  otit, 
"  Aisez  joat  de  la  Lyre ;  mort  i  Lamartine  1 "  A 
little  later,  when  Lamattine  was  beaten  hj  Cav- 
aignae  in  Hhe  contest  for  power,  bit  political  ^oty 
WM  at  an  end.  During  jmrt  of  the  year  1849  be 
tat  in  tba  Aaiambly  for  Orlniis,  and  Umb  vanished 
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ftom  the  political  bo 
privaMlife. 

Since  his  political  fall  X.amartine  has  occupied  a 
comparatively  uaimportant  position.  It  is  true  that 
he  boa  from  time  to  time  produced  works  which 
have  attracted  much  altontion,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  not  unworthy  of  fais  repntation ;  but  he 
never  Sf^in  attained  the  litcraiy  glory  of  his  earlier 
years,  while  in  tfae  world  of  politics  he  had  become 
a  mere  nonentitr.  Soon  afier  his  fall  from  power 
ho  published  hit  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
1848,"  in  which  be  bad  himself  taken  such  apromi- 
nent  part.  This  was  followed  dnriui;  the  next  ten 
years  by  several  other  historical  works,  of  which  tbe 
raest  important  were  the  htstories  "  De  la  Hestaura- 
tion,"  *■  Det  ConstituantB,''  and  "  De  la  Tarquie." 

Wa  believe  that  it  was  as  a  recompense  for  the 
last-named  work  that  the  Saltan  granted  bim  a  pes' 
siou  of  £1,000  a  year,  which  he  still  enjoys.  All 
these  historical  works  are  marked  by  the  same  dis> 
tingnishing  qualities  and  defects  as  were  noticeable 
in  his  famous  history  of  the  "Girondint,"  —  tbe 
same  delightful  narrative  ttyle,  the  same  beauty  of 
description,  tbe  same  power  of  enthralliDg  the  read- 
er's attention,  and  also,  anfortunstely,  the  sanM 
want  of  historical  accuracy,  and  tiie  same  romantie 
mode  of  treatment  which  has  cansed  his  "  Giron- 
dins  "  to  be  styled  an  historical  romance.  About 
the  tame  time  our  author  made  some  socceasAil 
efibrts  in  the  field  of  pure  roooance,  as  examplea  oS 
whichwe  may  name  "Raphael," — said  lobe  fbund- 
ed  on  bis  own  early  love  experieneea  ;  "  Genevibve," 
and  the  delightful  village  tale  of  "  Lc  TaiUenr  da 
Pierres  de  Saint  FoinL"  At  a  time  of  life  when  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  this  great  man  enjoy- 
ing tbe  ease  and  dignity  which  ought  to  have 
crowned  bit  illustrious  career,  we  find  him,  on  the 
contrary,  working  bard  with  his  pen.  Numerom 
historical  and  biogrepbieal  sketches  have  been  the 
result  of  his  labors ;  the  most  important  of  these 
later  works  are  "Les  Hommes  de  la  Reataoration,* 
"  Les  Grands  Hommes  dc  I'Orient,"  and  "  Portraits 
et  Biographies."  To  relieve  the  poet  from  bis  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  the  French  Government  earty  last 
year  allotted  to  him  half  a  million  of  francs  of  tite 
puUic  money,  though  tbe  grant  was  strenuonsly 
opposed  on  various  grounds.  When  we  call  to 
mind  that  on  tbe  13Ch  June,  1848,  Lamartine  pro- 
posed to  tbe  Assembly  to  renew  against  Louis  Na- 
poleon by  name  the  general  decree  of  banishment 
which  had  been  pased  in  1832  against  all  the 
princes  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  we  must  admit 
that  the  recent  grant  to  Lamartine  redounds  greatly 
to  the  creilit  of  tbe  French  Government. 

We  have  endeavored  briefly  to  review  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  a  long  and  eventful  career,  — a  dk 
reer  in  which  tfifire  is  little  to  censure  and  much  to 
admire.  His  selfish  desertion  of  the  cause  (^  the 
Duchets  of  Orleans  is  the  chief  ttain  on  Lamartine'i 
political  character.  To  his  excessive  personal  van- 
ity we  have  more  than  once  alluded;  this  fiuting 
was  counterbalanced  by  many  virtues,  —  a  heroic 
conn^,  which  enabled  him  fearleedy  to  face  a 
crowd  mad  with  revolutionary  excitement ;  an  opeiH 
banded  and  tbougbtlese  generoeity,  wbjofa  remind* 
ui  of  our  own  GoTdsmith,  and  which  has  caused  hit 
freqneot  pecuniary  embarrasMnents ;  and  a  human- 
ity of  dispodtion  which  has  rendered  him  ever  the 

(ion  of  mankind.  A  man  who,  in  addition  to  manj 
panensl  qnaliliee,  Iia*  gwned  distinctioB  at  a  poet) 
._.!..._.__  an  orator,  and  •  aordiat 
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bM  deaerved  well  of  bii  ooantiy;  and  we  regta 
that  the  recent  grant  to  him  met  with  any  oppoti- 
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0  one  who  baa 


he  had  bean  bom  and 
Bat  we  can  accompany  the  lyriat  no  further,  tat- 
fty  was  not  a  "  thief"  The  piece  of  beef  which 
ttwmed  his  Sunday's  dinner  was  not  pilfered  irom 
r  anybody  eke'i.     Taffej  Blole  notiiing 


ing-days,  u  you  would  desire  to  see;  but  when  he 
come  out  on  the  Sabbath,  cloie  shaven,  and  in  a 
ihirt  aa  white  as  hii  own  conacience,  amoking  a 
Slichaelmag  daisy  (hia  wife  never  permitted  any- 
thing of  a  more  excitinf;  nature  nntil  after  morning 
service),  there  are,  I  am  warranted  in  aaying,  dukes 
— I  repeat  the  ezpre»uoD,  duka — who  luive  ap- 
peared to  leaa  advantage. 
Taffey  was,  in  fact,  e.  bUckamith.    Tbe  science 


school  of  Taffey.  Until  nature  should  reniodel 
boo&,  art  could  do  no  more  to  lupplr  ber  deficiea- 
ciea.  Uis  platea  might  be  worn  till  nothing  re- 
mained between  the  wearer's  booft  and  the  hard 
Welsh  roads,  but  a  wafer  bright  aa  rilTer,  bcndable 
in  a  double  ring  for  your  wife's  little  finger;  yet 
they  were  never  lost  nor  loosened.  It  was  on  of^n- 
quoted  aaying  of  tbe  Etjnire's  (uttered,  if  you  please, 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  but  never  Jbrmally 
recanted),  that  if  he — Tbeophilue  Hurbandine,  at 
Llbwyddcoed,  in  the  sbire  of  Flint  —  resided  baUt- 
ually  in  Grosvenor  Square,  be  would,  nevertheless, 
send  down  every  hone  in  his  stable  to  be  shod,  m 
usual,  by  Edward  Taffay. 

Ti^ey  loved  bia  buainesa.  Business  retemed  his 
a£rectioD.  That  shed  of  his  was  never  vacant  for 
half  on  hoar  together. 

"  Bless  the  brutee !  Wheer  they  comea  from  / 
do'  know,  —  nather  why  they  comes  to  i«e  so  thick," 
wonld  Taffey  remark,  sweeping  the  moisture  fh)m 
hia  brow  witb  tbe  dingv  turban  formed  by  bia  toeked- 
npaleeve.  And  still  tftestantping  of  impatient  hoofs 
and  Gwiti^hing  of  uneasy  taila  went  on  from  morning 
till  n^ht;  the  fire  never  ceasing  its  roar,  tbe  little 
crowd  of  idlers  round  tbe  halt-door  of  the  foi^ 
never  diminishing,  until  boys  etood  in  their  fathers' 
places  with  their  finger*,  like  those  father*',  in  tbetr 
moolhs,  —  their  eyca  csrr}'ing  on  the  wink  at  the 
sparkling  fount  of  fire,  into  another  generation. 

It  will  be  readily  bfUeved  that  TafTey  was  a  man 
well-to-do.  Blodcsmiths,  when  not  given  to  drink, 
are  almost  always  thriving  men.  So,  I  have  ob- 
served, are  uiitleni.  And  whereat,  nine  dmes  in 
ten,  according  to  statistics  about  to  be  taken,  your 
miller  baa  a  lovely  child  with  blue  eyes  and  a  skin 
white  as  her  father's  meal-aacks,  so,  in  this  instance, 
our  blacksmith  had  a  blooming  daughter,  with  a 
cheek  aa  brown  as,  though  considerably  smoother 
than,  that  of  her  respected  aire. 

Katy  was  the  prettiest  girl,  known  of,  &om 
Ubwyddcoed  to  Aberttbery.  Her  hair  was  of  the 
color  of  the  horse-chestnut  Iresh  from  his  rouefa 
graen  overcoat  i  and,  with  regard  to  the  blush  with 
which,amoDg  many  other  pretty  things,  abe  returned 


aumething  that  reosmUed 
a  bale  of  beankins  on  caiton,  but  wm  popnlaily 
bdieved  to  be  a  pony  within  —  aa  touching,  I  say, 
-that  blush,  1  can  only  aver 'that,  were  I  a  wom*Q,  I 
would  rather  wear  that  natural  rose  for  aix  mondK 
certain  than  be  turned  out,  beoutjiiil  forever,  from 
tbe  hands  of  the  moat  accomplished  diapenier  sf 
loveliness   that  ever  compounded   a   Bond  Street 

Next  to  her  Hebe  face,  and  when  yon  bad  aoffi- 
ciently  admired  her  Utbe  nmple  figure,  you  would 
probably  find  yourself  attracted  by  Kat/s  foot,— 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  fitacination  of  a  pair 
of  bright  steel  buckles,  once  tbe  property  of  her 
grandmother,  which  it  waa  her  whim  to  wear,  as  of 
Uie  symmetry  of  the  member  they  adorned,  and  the 
li^bt  decinve  tread,  diaplayii^  a  grace  no  daneing- 
miatreas  could  have  taught.  £aty  was  gracefiil  fiem 
ber  very  cradle.  The  honert  folks  about  ber  ad- 
mired before  they  well  knew  why. 


As  she  grew  up,  this  peculiar  grac«- 
moat  dignity  —  of^  manner  and  movemei 
her  the  title  of  "my  lady":  invented,  it' was  be- 


lieved, by  her  father  himself;  and  by  this  she  was 
generally  known,  it  being  considered  merely  anttd- 

Gtive  of  what  waa  to  Kdlow.  Fairy  godmothtn 
ve  still  adherents  in  Wales,  and  it  was  an  article 
of  faith  with  •  large  portion  <rf'  Katy'a  Mends,  that 
the  benignant  inmience  which  had  conferred  such 
attractive  gifta  upon  "  my  lady  "  in  infancy,  wonkl, 
in  due  course,  bring  tbrwaid  the  expectant  prince, 
or  other  eminent  person,  destined  to  cl^oa  Katy  fiir 
his  bride. 

Tbe  pew  tenanted  by  the  family  of  Ur.  Taffey 
being  situated  just  within  the  porch  of  the  little 
village  church,  its  occupanta  were  usually  among  the 
fint  who  issued  forth.  But  they  were  too  well  h^ 
and  popular  to  be  aofiered  to  escape  thus  easily. 
Overtaken  and  surrounded,  pleasant  were  the  con- 
versations that  ensued  around  a  certain  atile  at 
which  Mr.  Tafiey'e  Sunday  route  diverged  from  the 
general  way,  and  led  across  the  meadows  towaida  a 
httle  fluTQ  he  rented  from  the  squire,  Mr.  Hurban- 
dine aforesaid,  and  at  which  he  always  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  day  t^  rest. 

Many  were  tbe  greetings  from  the  passers-by,  and 
none  more  cordial  than  tnun  the  aquire  himself,  who, 
walking  between  his  handsome  haughty  -  looking 
sona,  suspended  a  rather  animated  sonveisation  in 
which  he  waa  engaged  with  the  elder,  in  order  to 
escbange  a  word  of  Kindness  with  hia  humble  friend. 

"  Trot  up  to  iJie  place  to-morrow,  Taffev,  if  you 
have  half  an  hour  to  spore,"  be  turned  to  add,  "  and 
speak  to  me  about  Teu-tree  Meadow.  Never  mind 
Ilardham  ;  you  and  I  will  settle  tbe  matter  between 

Tafiey  bowed ;  but,  thongb  be  was  pleased  with 
the  squire's  affability,  his  countenance  was  swn^ow 
overcast,  as  he  eased  after  tbe  retrcatinc  three. 

The  sons  of  Mr.  Hurbandine,  of  LIbwyddcoed, 
were  thought  to  have  inherited,  with  their  mother's 

fitrician  blood,  something  of  her  patrician  pride. 
be  was  a  Vere- Vavasour.  To  have  been  at  once  a 
Vere  and  a  Vavaaow  might  well  have  turned  an  or- 
dinary bnun.  Something  had  aSecCed  tbe  poor 
lady'a ;  and,  aa  ooe  of  her  fancies  waa  that  her  veins 
were  filled  with  the  brightest  I'rusaian  blue,  it  might 
be  fairly  concluded  that  pride  of  ancestry  was  not 
devoid  of  blame  in  the  matter. 

Lady  Gersldine  was  now  at  rest  with  a  9ole«t 
and  polished  circle  of  her  exalted  line,  who  enjoyed 
a  maoaoleum   all  to     ' 
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earner  of  tlie  anceitra]  iIoduud,  where  k  rank  of 
■lately  yuw)  gmd  cyprewM,  represeatiog  die  italwtrt 
Ucqaejs  wlio  had  once  kept  aloof  the  tide  of  com- 
moo  humanitv,  «hnt  carofally  oat  the  vul^  little 
ivy-covered  church,  to  which  were  merely  intniatod 
the  marble  virtues  and  granite  bonon  of  the  de- 
parted V.  T/a. 

The  squire  wa«  a  good  squire  ;  and,  ihunning  none 
of  thoKs  mysterious  responEiblLities  wealth  is  sup- 
pMed  to  bring,  lived  much  among  his  teniuitr}',  mid 
made  his  forty  thousand  a  year  na  serviceable  to 
Ihe  iutercsts  of  the  land  and  its  cultivaton,  as  his 
Hgbts  permitted.  Of  course,  he  was  in  parliament, 
— a  backbone  conservative,  and  —  need  it  be  add- 
ed ?  —  voted  with  his  diminishiDg  party,  like  a  man. 
Beports  ara  silent  ai  to  any  oratorical  display. 
^Vhy  ?  Ue  had  a  weakness  so  |;rreat  as  to  be  litUe 
short  of  calamity,  —  that  of  giving  waj-  to  gusis  of 
sudden  passion,  terrible  in  their  intensity,  and  ren- 
dered more  grievous  to  witacas  by  the  diaproporlion 
to  them  of  the  exciting  cause.  These  paroxysms 
were  fintunately  very  rare,  and  the  poor  »|uire'B 
sabsequent  remorse,  not  to  mention  the  profuse  bb- 
erality  with  which  he  strove  to  atone  in  some  meas- 
ore  for  the  wrongs  his  pasrian  had  indicted,  went 
&r  towards  rvconciling  those  about  him  to  tiie  occa- 
liaaal  interruption  of  harmony- 
Lady  Geraldine  was  the  only  magician  who  could 
cootrol  these  paroxysms.  This  was  not  by  reason  of 
her  exalted  rank.  The  squire  had  no  particular 
■veruon  to  Vcre-Vavasoure  and  made  many  of  the 
nee  welcome  to  his  halls ;  but  he  saw  no  more  in 
tbem  than  ordinary  (sometimes  veri/  onlinarj')  geii- 
tlemen,  and  treated  Jack  Homidge,  whose  genius 
nsided  exclusively  in  a  profound  judgment  of 
"beasta,"  with  tbe  some  distinction  tliat  was  paid 
to  the  nxMt  illuelrious  of  Lad;  Geraldine's  tine- 
•ge- 

In  the  very  height  of  the  squire's  iiiry,  bii  lady 
had  bean  seen  to  raise  her  thin  white  banil,  without 
a  word.  As  if  stunned  with  the  dint  of  some  fell 
weuKn,  her  husband  would  reel  back,  his  hands 
unclenched,  tbe  fire  dying  out  of  his  eyes,  the  fierce 
inrectlve  faltering  into  silence.  None  understood 
tbe  spell,  for  even  Prussian  blue  has  its  virtues,  and 
Lady  Geraldino  sutTercd  none  to  see  that  when,  in 
lifting  her  band,  the  bracelet  slid  back,  it  revealed  a 
white  scar.  In  the  Srst  passionate  outburst  afler 
their  marriage,  Hurbandine  had  seized  hia  wife's 
arm  with  such  inconuderate  violence,  that  her 
bracelet,  unclasping,  cut  into  tbe  delicate  flesh, 
caosing  a  painful  wound  and  an  indelible  scar.  This 
was  the  remembrance  that,  in  moments  of  the  most 
uorcasonint;  fury,  could  strike  doiTu  the  manly  squire, 
ibocked,  shamed,  discomGted. 

Hence  was  it  that  the  Lady  Geraldinc,  with  all 
her  pride,  was  a  favorite  with  those  who  saw  how 
promptly  this  soothing  influence  was  exercised, 
need ;  and  when  it  was  the  poor  lady's  fate  to 
cmw,  as  wo  have  said,  insane,  the  loss  of  her  benign 
interposition  was  felt  by  not  a  few.  Fur  tempers 
an  quick,  in  Wales,  and  not  even  tbe  respect  due 
to  a  Undlord  could  always  overeomo  the  resentment 
excited  by  that  laudlord's  beariug  in  his  hurricanous 
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.  hasten  back  to  the  party  at  the  stile. 
^Yhun  tbe  squire  and  bis  sons  passed  them,  as 
described,  the  younger,  Rochford,  had  joined  in  his 
sire's  greeting,  with  the  addition  of  a  rather  saucy 
nuilc  and  a  glance,  a  trifle  more  proloi|ged  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  at  the  blushing  Katy.  Ai  to 
hi*  brother,  he  had  neither  bowed  nor  looked,  but 


strode   haughtily   Ibrward,  hardly  checked   by   his 
father's  momentary  pause. 

"  Something  wrong  with  squire  again,"  remarked 
Mr.  Taffey,  moodily,  as  he  turned  away,  "  Wants  a 
nul,  sc«ncwbecr.    'T  is  Ur.  Rochford,  I  'm  afeerd." 
"  Well,  now,  I  don't  think  there  'a  so  much  harm 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Taffey,  on  whose  frank,  pleasant 
:e  an  expression  of  reproach  or  suspicion  loolied 
little  at  home,  that  it  was  instantly  detected.    "I 
declare  to  goodness,  no.     A  nicer-maanered,  freer- 
spoken,  merrier-laughed  —  " 

"  Hallo  I  here's  a  bust  of  elokencel  "  ejaculated 
Mr.  Taffey,  stopping  short,  the  more  conveniently 
to  admire  tbe  speaker.  "  Why,  Maf^ie,  you  'vc 
been  a-borrerin  ol  David  Apreece  1  You  're  a  good 
creeter,  and  never  censers  anybody.  Consetently, 
when  you  has  to  fmd  fault,  you  does  it  by  praising 
thisen  too  much,  and  saying  nuthen,  or  less,  o' 
t/iat'ti.  That's  how  /  reads  you,"  added  filr,  Taf- 
fey, triumph  an  tl;(-,  for  his  one  vanity  was  a  (sup- 
posed) gitc  of  divining  character.  "  And  who  is 
fhat'u?  Why.  who  coold  it  be,  but  Mr.  Gerald? 
And  what's  he  done,  for  to  offend  you'i'  That's 
how  I  reads  it,"  concluded  the  worthy  smith,  with, 
it  must  be  owned,  less  point  than  usual,  bis  inter- 
rogative look  proving  that  ho  did  not  read  it  at  all 
"I  never  said  he  done  anything,"  replied  his 
wife  \  "  I  only  said,  Ed'ard,  that  a  ntcer-mannerod, 
freer^poken,  merrier-1 — " 

)ws  wot  yoa  said"  retorted  Mr.  Taffey, 
n  is,  wot  you  /lidn't  say!  Freer«poken! 
trot  on,  a  little  Katy,  my  pet  —  deuced 
deal  too  free  with  some  of  us,  specially  such  as  weers 
ips  and  ribbings.  Merry  1  Course  he  is.  'Tis  a 
joke  to  him:  that's  how  /  reads  it.  Ue'd  better 
take  to  anotdcr  lino  o'  busiaeas,  and  not  be  hang- 
ing s'  much  about  tbe  village,  turning  the  heads — 
Did  yon  see  vour  nice-mannered  gent  making  eyes 
at  — at  Ihara?"  (Mr.  Taffey  gulped  something, 
and  shot  out  his  brawny  fist  in  the  direction  of 
Katy's  twinkling  heels),  making  the  lass  turn  as 
red's  a  peony!" 

'*  I  saw  it,  but  I  'm  not  afeerd,"  said  tlie  mother. 
She  don't  like  it.     That's  all." 
"  When   1   was    young,"   observed    Mr.   Taffey, 
"when  a  young  'oman  turned  as  red's  a  rose,  she 
did  like  if 

"It's  not  bim,— Mr.  Rochford.  Therel"  said 
his  wife,  "I  outs  with  it  Why,  you  blessed  old 
babby !  can't  you  see ':"    It 's  Mr.  Gerald ! " 

"Whe-ee-ewl"  whistled  the  student  of  character; 
"here's  a  kittle  full.  And  very  hockard  fishes  Uiev 
be.  Coom,  how  is  it  all,  old  'oman '?  Queer  that  1, 
as  reads  things  quicker  than  moat,  should  n't  have 
put  my  finger  on  what  you  sees  !  The  girl 's  took 
by  that  haughty,  stuck-up  fellow,  wot  despises  bis 
own  father,  'cos  be  wan't  bom  a  lord  ?  Is  Ikat  it '!  " 
"  Well,  that  "s  a  little  of  it,"  replied  bis  wifij.  "  I 
don't  thiak  but  't  is  all  on  his  Mde.  Why,  when 
they  passed,  just  now,  the  young  squire  did  n't  give 
lier  so  much  as  a  look ! " 

"/  see.  Do  you  think,  old  'oman,  nobody  has 
eyes  in  their  heads  but  gouf  He  doon't  care  a 
rusty  nail  for  her.  That's  how  I  reads  it,"  said 
Mr.  Taffey, 

"  You  reads  it  upside  down,  then,"  replied  bis 
helpmate;  "or  p'raps  yoa  doon't  resid  far  enough. 
That  means,  he  do  like  the  girl;  that  he's  at'eerd 
of's  father;  that  Mr.  Rochford  knows  it,  and  likes 
to  let  the  child  lee  he  does.  Then,  they  do  say  that 
Mr.  Rochford  ain't  best  friends  with  his  brother. 
Now,  he  'n  tbe  squire's  favorite,  and  If  thero  come 
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nr.y  iorrible  to^o  bvtirpcn  the  father  nnd  toother, 
which  'b  temper 's  M  bad,  one  as  t'  other,"  explaineil 
Mrs.  Taffu)',  "  Mr.  Roehford  micht  come  for  t  ' 
squire  of  Llbwyddcopd  :  and  if  Katy  —  " 

"That's  like  readin'  to  ttie  end  of  the  volloro, 
and  a  lillle  ftrder,"  replied  Mr.  Taffiy.  "  Well, 
trell,  the  long  and  short  of  it's  this:  I  'ont  have 
these  town  svfells  — no,  narnr  one  of  'em,  squire 
lord  — a-rlnneing  'bout  our  Katy.  I'm  going  np 
pgnire's  to-morrow  —  yon  heeni 'n  ash  me  —  about 
Tun-tree  Meadow,  and  if  I  don't  ti^ll  'n  —  " 

"Never  be  such  a  noggerfiead  ! "  exclaimed  hi 
wife,  iti  [jrcil  alarm.  "  Squire  Lave  been  very  bad 
lately,  that '»  certain.  Something  have  gone  wronp, 
making  his  furies  worse  than  they  was  ever  know'd 
to  be.  Nobody 's  sure  of  him,  poor  gentleman.  One 
moment  aa  smooth  as  —  as  butter,  the  next  like  a 
mad  thing.  Don't  think  of  speaking  to  him,  —  now 
don't  ye,  Edward," 

"  Take  the  admonition,  O  vidne  (that  is,  O  my 
neighbor,  whence  '  vicinity '},"  piped  a  small  voice 
at  Mr.  TalTuy's  elbow.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  David 
Morgan  Apreece,  the  village  schoolmaster.  "Isn't 
she  your  '  placens  uxor '  ?  " 

"  Well,  she 's  snmmot  in  that  line  o'  businese," 
replied  Mr.  Taffcy,  guardedly;  "Specially  when 
the  wind  's  nor*east.  We  was  jnst  talking  of  the 
squire.  My  missis  have  heerd  he's  been  in  his 
ti!mpei;s,  horrid." 

"Let  him  get  another  wife,"  said  Mr.  Apreece, 
decisively. 

"  While  my  lady  lived,"  continned  the  achoolmas- 
ter,  "the  squire's  tantrums  were  few,  and  over 
directly.  T^ey  never  got  beyond  ker-  .She  caught 
'em,  like  rats,  or  nich  vermin,  and  tnmcd  'em  ont 
whc;re  they  could  n't  hurt  anybody.  My  wife  called 
her  the  squire's  temper-trap." 

"I'veswn  her  ihut  him  up,"  said  Mr.  Taffey, 
"  in  less  than  half  a  iiRy !  -  She  only  up  with  her 
hand.  Cutiousest  thing  I  ever  ace  I  I  wanted  to 
try  it  on  my  missis,  but  she  doon't  give  a  man  a 
chanco." 

"  Get  the  squire  married,  and  all 's  right  agtun," 
said  Sir.  Apreece. 

"Well,  I'm  a-goin'  up  to  hall  to-morrow,"  "said 
Mr.  Taffey,  "  and,  if  nguire  asks  ray  opinion  on  the 
pint  o"  marriage,  1 11  give  't  him  hot  and  stronff.     I 

n't  begin  the  auWect,  'cos  it  doon't  belong  to  Ten- 
EC  Meadow !  " 

'•  Di  your  best,  tten,"  said  Mr.  Apreece,  langh- 
g.     "Here  I  must  leave  you,  neighbors." 


As  they  neared  the  little  farm-houae,  a  figure 
that  hart  been  dimly  noticed  flitting  —  let  ua  rather 
say,  lurking  — among  the  trees  came  to  light,  in  the 
stalwart  person  of  young  Thomas  Fullafielil,  Even 
in  his  woll-bruahed  velveteen  coat,  and  waistcoat  of 
a  pattern  so  rich  and  varied  that  it  might  have  passed 
for  an  attempt  to  epitomise  the  flora  of  South 
Wales,  Thoma.1  looked  every  cubic  inch  the  lout  be 
was.  That  he  was  in  love  with  Katy,  and  had  aa 
much  hope  of  winning  her  as  of  allying  himself  with 
the  relpiing  house  of  Britain,  was  written  legibly 
upon  his  broad  face. 

Sharp-sighted  Mrs.  Tafiey  probably  knew  that, 
and,  if  she  did  not  warn  on  the  unlncky  Thomas, 
her  reasons  were  threefold.  The  matter  had  not 
been  presented  to  her  official  notice.  The  attempt 
by  a  pet^on  of  Mr.  FulUfield's  mental  calibre  and 
general  style  to  win  such  a  &y  «■  Katy  deterred  all 


the  punishment  disappMntment  could  entail.  Fi- 
nally, the  rumor  that  sturdy  Thomas  Fulla6eld, 
whose  flstie  prowess  was  county-wide,  was  keeping 
company  (or  persuading  himself  that  he  did  Mn 
witii  Katy  ■Taney,  was  serviceable  in  warning  off 
many  troublesome  youths  inclined  to  venture  too 
dangerously  near  that  pretty  Catherine-wheeL 

'Thoroas,  however,  was  human.  He  was  aUo  prae- 
tieal.  Unlike  those  troubadours  who  preferred  obdu- 
rate mistresses  —  else  what  would  become  of  Ihrir 
melodious  despair  ?  —  Mr.  Fullafield  saw  no  fun  in 
unrequited  passion.  He  had  now  been  for  nearly 
two  years  dancing  —  or,  to  speak  mor«  accurately, 
prowling  —  about  Miss  Talfcy.  Joka,  be  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  were  being  cut  at  his  expense. 
Thotnas  had  resolved  to  bring  matCen  to  &  crins  of 
some  sort;  and,  accordingly,  throwing  an  extra 
amount  of  splendor  into  his  attire,  and  of  euUenncs* 
meant  (lor  determination)  into  hii  broad  visage,  he 
marched,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  (be. 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  vanguard  —  Katy  — 
Thomas  was  thrown  into  such  disorder,  that  he  fell 
back  upon  tHie  plantadon,  but,  rallying,  was  the  fint 

"Momin',  miss." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Tbnmas,"  imd  Katy,  show- 
ing her  pearly  teeth  in  such  wise  that  'Riomas's 
teeth  danced  in  bis  head.  "  You  '11  dine  with  ia? 
Father's  just  behind."     And  she  vanished  into  the 

Thomas  encountered  the  main  body  with  hb  nsul 
duck  and  salutation,  — 

"  Momin',  Mrs,  Taffcy.     Momin',  Mr.  Taffey.' 

Greetings  exchanged,  Mrs.  Taffey  renwirked  (as 
though  his  coming  were  a  matterof  coorw),  "Toall 
take  a  snap  with  us,  Mr.  Thomas?"  And,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  followed  her  daughter. 

A  dreadful  feeling  that  thisone.of  many ''snaps," 
m^ht  be  his  final  one  in  that  honse,  kept  Mr.  Fulla- 
field silent  for  a  moment,  when  the  smith  etH,  — 

"  The  women  woon't  be  ready  yet  awhile.  Coom 
and  look  at  the  cow-'ns  I  've  run  np  t  "other  side  the 

Thomas  glanced  at  his  own  apparel,  and  thonght 
that  this  agreeable  eicuraion  tnigbt  have  been  mot« 
happily  timed.  There  *s  a  season  for  everythiiw. 
Slush  and  a  cow-house  are  excellent  tilings  in  their 
way,  but  do  not  harmonize  well  with  an  exalted 
condition  of'  mind ;  nor  is  their  aroma,  though 
healthy,  suggestive  of  tender  and  poetic  sentiment. 
But  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  bo  lost  The 
two  gentlemen  walked  away. 

Thomas's  great  pale  blue  eyes  would  have  opened 

wider  still  had  he  known  that  the  eow-'us  was  a 

;h,  and  the  smith  no  more  intent  than  himself  on 

ng  his  Sunday  boots  in  the  locality  be  had  do- 

bed.     Mr.  Fullafield  had  been  the  last  subject  of 

versation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taffey,  as  they 

concluded  their  walk;  and  tbe  fbrmer,  lihi>  Thomas, 

had  taken  a  resolution.     Mr.  Fullafield   had  been 

gh  "  about  the  place,"  and  the  worthy  totilli, 

knew  his  daughter's  feeling,  and  drew  a  wide 

distinction  between  an  honest,  though  misj^aced, 

affection,  and  a  fine-gentleman  caprice  for  a  ruatie 

beauty,  resolved  to  warn  off  Thomas,  for  his  own 

good,  as  he  would  have  done  tbe  squire's  Mm*,  in 

Katy's  intcreats, 

Both  strode  on  for  a  moment  in  Mlence.     lleB 
Thomas,  fearing  tliat  tbe  slush,  to  which  ther  wse 
undoubtedly  approaching,  might  interfere  with  tlw 
dia]<^ue,  commenced  it 
''  was  a  peculiarity,  well  known  to  hie  &ieiid% 
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in  our  neighborbood,  I  uiTnk,"  eontiuaed  Mr.  Htir- 
btndfne.  "  My  wifa  uiSd  to  tell  ma  Llbwyddtowi 
girlf  were  as  good  and  modest  u  they  were  pretty." 

"  They  'ju  good  mothers,'  wd  Mr-  Tftffey,  tigiufi- 
ciuitly.     "  That  'a  how  I  reads  it." 

"  Riebt.  They  cannot  be  loo  careful.  Danger  '■ 
everywhere,"  remsj^ed  the  squire.  "TheM  yonnj; 
fellows,  boy-guardemeo  and  the  like,  who  do  m«  the 
honor  to  come  down,  with  my  tons,  to  recruit  their 
eithauttcd  frftmet  with  wholesome  fixid  and  twelve 
o'clock  bed,  won't  disdain  to  uhui'k  a  country  chin." 

"  It 's  wenr  kind  of  'em,  I  'm  sure,  sijuire  1 "  Mid 
Mr.  Taffey,  his  eyes  gUttemog  with  bu  own  wann 

"  Kind  ! " 

"  Seeing  't  is  a  game  we  don't  play  at,  in  these 
pttrta,"  explained  the  smith.  "  and  guanlsmcn's  heads 
ain't  quite  GO  hard  as  our  fittee,  ifthey  come  to  dis- 

"You  speak  wartnly.  Have  yoit  anything  to  — 
to  compluo  of,  in  that  way  ?  "  demanded  tlie  squire. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have,"  was  the  frank  reply.  But  then 
he  hesitated. 

"  Out  with  it,  man  ! "  said  Mr.  Hufbandine,  his 
face  assuming  the  exprosaion  reci^ni::ed  in  the  Gun- 
ily,  as  indicative  of  an  approaching  "  squall." 

WMle  Mr.  TafTey  stilt  stood,  silently  debating 
whether  be  wonld  speak  what  was  in  his  mind,  or 
no,  the  squire  pointed  eoddcnly  to  a  writing- 
WWor  — 

"  Look  at  those  scmwla.  Do  you  know  the  band. 
No,"  he  continued,  hastily;  and,  striding  across  the 
room,  he  crumpled  up  the  letters,  and  tlung  ihem  in 
a  heap  on  the  fire.  "  Look  yon,  Tnifey,  lundry 
nameless  individuals,  whose  pothooks  it  has  cost  me 
an  hour's  labor  to  decipher,  accnse  me  of  sanctioning 
(I  presume,  by  my  non-interference)  ads  of  imper- 
tmenee  and  intrusion  on  the  part  of  my  London 
guests,  —  my  sons,  I  take  it,  included,  —  which,  if 
persisted  in,  may  lead  to  painful  conse(|Dence9,  and. 
at  the  least,  engender  Ibelings  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  happily^ubsisted  between 
the  tenantry  and  the  ball.  This,  in  plain  English, 
and  with  a  certain  regard  to  grammar  and  signifi- 
cance, is  the  purport  of  the  letters  I  have  destroyed. 
Tell  me  all  about  it." 

" '  Tain't  snch  as  I  can  tell,  sijnirc,"  replied  Mr. 
Tafley.  "  Howsoever,  what  I  doos  know  I  '11  say. 
Krst  place,  I  can't  make  out  who 's  been  and  written 
them  letters.  There 'snot  many  of  ui  as  does  much 
in  tli.it  way,  'cent  my  vissincy." 

"Your  what?" 

"  My  neighbor,"  translated  Mr.  Tafley,  —  "  David 
Apreecc.  It  wan't  him.  He  ain't  the  man  for  lo 
write  anything  he  'ood  n't  put  his  name  to ;  and  in 
very  big  letters,  too,  specially  his  capital  A's.  It 's 
a  great  thing,  sijuire,  is  hedication." 

Mr.  Hurbandine  admitted  that  it  hail  its  advan- 
tageous side;  but,  at  present,  willed  Mr.  Taffvy  to 
keep  to  the  point.  Had  he,  or  not,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  villagers  had  taken  oflence  at  some  indis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  ^c  viiitors  at  the  ball  ?  And 
what  did  he,  "rafTey,  mean,  by  saying  that  he  him- 
self had  cause  to  complain  ? 

Thus  urged,  the  smith  blurted  out  the  truth. 

It  so  happened  that  the  valley  and  hamlet  of 
Lilbwyddcoed  were,  as  the  squire  had  hinted,  rather 
celebrated  for  the  beaaty  of  the  rustic  dainseldom. 
Many,  down  to  the  lowest  cotti^  class,  boasted  re- 
spectable descent;  and  all,  as  is  noticeable  in  parts 
of  the  principality,  showed  tokens  of  a  haughty  and 


independent  spirit,  especially  towards  those  who  assd 
them  with  what  they  regarded  as  undue  famniariiy. 
The  manly  squire  approved  and  fostered  this  feel- 
ing; and  nothing  was  more  calculated  to  evoke  bis 
anger  than  any  CMOplaint  like  those  addressed  to 
him  by  his  anonymous  correspondents.  We  cannot 
be  surprised  that  Mr.  TafTey,  aware  of  this,  confessed, 
with  a  reluctance  and  embarTassment  unusual  with 
him,  that  ^ere  mu  something  in  the  alli'[;ud  griev- 
ance that  needed  to  be  put  to  rights.  Genth:mea 
of  polished  aspect,  with  whiskers  of  paly  gold,  shoot- 
ing-coats of  fashionable  design,  and  highly  conde- 
scending mannera,  had  discovered  picturesque  beau- 
ties in  the  little  hamlet,  which  had  escaped  less 
observant  visitors.  A  Ioudm  and  a  smoke  in  the 
immediate  purliena  of  Llbwyddcoed  had  grown  to  be 
an  apparent  necessity  with  the  squire's  male  guest*. 
Famdiarity  with  danger  leads  to  contempt  of  iL 
Despite  their  habitual  reeervo  and  xclf-rtspect,  the 
rustic  belles  soon  began  tonotice,  wilhoot  alatTn,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Ca^eton'j  singular  pre*!ilection  for 
hollyhocks,  and  receive,  without  resentment,  my 
young  Lord  Leatherbead's  humble  request  for  infor- 
madon  reM>ectiDg  the  manufacture  of  goata'-milk 
cheese.  What  harm  could  there  poesioly  be  in 
j'oittbs  who,  even  in  depraved  London,  could  inain- 
'  '  and  healthy  affection  for  hollyhocks  i     ' 


carried  the  day,  —  until,  on  the  part  of  father*, 
brothers,  and  sweethearts,  jealousy  and  distrest  suc- 
ceeded to  gratified  pride.  There  had  been  one  or 
two  serious  disturbances ;  and  it  was  understood,  in 
tlie  village,  that  among  other  individuals  "  cau- 
tioned," my  Lord  Leatherhead  had  been  openly  re- 
quested to  complete  bis  dairy  education  elsewhere; 
whilst  the  Honorable  Tom  Castleton  was  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  almost  daily  invitations  of  a  pn^listie 
character,  which  it  bad  become  eiceediogly  difficult 
a  decline. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Mr-TafTey's  represen- 
Ations,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  given  in  his 
)wn  words,  without  retarding  the  narraiii^.  As  bo 
ipoke,  the  gloom  deepened  on  his  bearer's  face,  and 
I  lurid  gleam,  as  tho  squire  raisGd  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant and  dropped  them  again,  shoirerl  that  a  storni- 
burst  was  at  hand.  lie  was  striving  against  his  own 
rising  psKslon. 

"  You  — you  spoke  of  yourself,  TalTL-y,"  he  said, 
in  a  stifled  voice.  "  Let  me  understimd  that  none 
of  these  lisping  jack-puddings  have  insulted  her, — 
your  pretty  Katy,  I  mean  ?  " 

llie  smith's  forehead  Hushed.     He  hesitated. 

"Speak  out,  man!"  laid  the  stpiire.  (\a  idea 
eeemed  to  Hush  upon  bini.)  "  My  sons !  Do  thi^y  — 
does  either  of  them  —  dare — ?  I  see  it  it  fo. 
IVhkk  ?  "  he  thundered,  starting  from  bis  chair. 

Hie  imperious  tone  roused  the  spirit  of  the  stuiOv 
smith. 

"Mr.  Eochford,  then,"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  as 
loud  as  the  squire's,  "  since  you  vitisl  hnve  it,  he 's 
dawdling  anci  dodging  about  our  place,  more  than  I 
andmyini^islike,  —  or  the  ^rl,  cither,  for  thitl  mat- 
ter. I  was  thinking  of  speakmg  to  one  or  t'other  of 
^ou ;  and  now  you  *ve  hecrd  it,  why,  take  notice  on 

And  Mr.  TaflTey  caught  up  his  hat  fh>m  the  ground. 

Nothing  checks  .a  man's  passion  more  elTectualty 
than  the  unexpectedly  finding  his  interlocutor  in  a 
greater  passion  still. 

The  squire  grew  pale  and  quiet,  and  reseated 
himself  in  his  chair. 
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"  Le&Te  me  dot,  m/  man.  Go,  my  old  friend,' 
he  cootinned,  quickly.  "  I  will  see  to  tbii  mittter 
There  ihall  be  no  more  cause  of  compUioU  I  bava 
knDim  your  pretty  Kftty  aa  tbc  btat-Eieliaved,  as  ilie 
is  the  preUicit  cirl  in  all  the  county.  She  and  I 
Hhtc  been  frieiub  from  her  cradle,  bukey  Bubba 
Lady  Vavasour,  J  mean  —  must  have  been  Katy 
her*elf  at  fifteen.  No  fopling  that  bean  my  name, 
and  ii  ashamed  of  it,  ehall  turn  lier  pretty  head,  and 
torment  her  innocent  heart,  for  the  amusement  of  on 
idle  hour !     Leave  it  t^  me." 
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precious 
I  see,"  thought  Mr.  Taffey,  us  he  walked  home  ; 
"  ont  1  've  shod'a  niculy  all  round,  and  ho  'II  do  for 
a  while.  Squire 's  not  so  wictoua,  and  tenderer  in 
the  mouth  than  lie  wan,  —  luastwise,  with  a  good 
hand  upon  him.  llallo !  School  up  already,  v'au- 
ney  ?  "  he  added,  as  the  little  sehoolmafter  skipped 
acroH  the  road  and  joined  him. 

"  We  begin  betimes,  you  bcc,"  said  Mr.  Api 
"  '  Diluculo  surge  re,'  you  know." 

"  No  great  luck  in  poing  to  a  surgery,  I  should 
titink,"  remarked  Mr.  TaCuy. 

"  You  've  ap-anged  that  matter  witli  the  squire 
inquired  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  suiile. 

"  What  matter,  wiaiiney  ?  " 

"  About  his  marrying  again,  you  know. 

"  We  was  taikin'  of  sammot  else," ;      '' 
fcy,  "  but,  now  you  speak 

Uestood  still  suddenly,  and  looked  in  the  other' 
face  with  a  carious  expression. 

"Now  I  speak  of  it —  "  prompted  Mr.  Apreeue. 

"  1  've  seen  onlikelier  things  come  to  pass,"  said 
tiiB  smith.    And  they  parted. 


replied  Mr.  Taf- 


THE  DUBLIN  BOOK  AUCnONS  AND 
BOOK  BUYERS  OF  YESTERDAY. 
Thr  old-boci  trade  in  our  old  city  is  not  what  ii 
was  fh>m  twenty  to.  thirty  years  since.  The  groat 
purchaser*  of  those  old  days  are  dead,  and  their 
piatxt  have  not  been  filled.  Dr.  Renehao  of  May- 
nooth,  Mr.  Conway  of  the  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Doyle 
of  Rutland  Square,  and  though  last,  the  greatest 
buyer  of  all, —  Dr.  Murphy,  R.  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork,  kept  the  old-book  shops  irom  ovcrdowuig, 
and  their  ownen  from  the  Gazette.  These  gentle- 
men, with  one  exception,  also  ft^uented  Hr. 
Sbarpe's  auction-room  in  Anglesea  Street,  or  Mr. 
Jones's,  Trinity  Street  i  but  the  Bishop  always 
made  his  extensive  purchases  in  the  shops  or  at  the 
stalls.  The  fiutidious  reader  is  reiiuestcd  not  to 
turn  up  his  literary  noae  at  the  vulgar-looking  wonl 
"  stolL"  A  brother  and  sist^'r  kept  a  stall  at  the 
Four  Courts,  and  retired  to  tlie  country  to  enjoy  a 
competence,  beiore  old  age  had  made  bis  approach 
to  either,  and  tliis  in  our  own  recollection. 

In  those  good  old  times,  the  purchasers  came  to 
the  shops  U>  select  the  books ;  but  when  the  visits 
became  like  those  of  the  angets,  the  shopkeepers 
were  obliged  to  send  the  books  (i.  e.  their  repreaent- 
ativee,  the  catalogues)  to  the  expected  purchasers. 
Inleed  the  catalogue  lyntem  is  more  pleasant  and 
convenient  than  the  visitation  one  in  some  respect*. 
The  shopkeeper  while  writing  out  his  catali^ie, 
and  correcting  the  prooGi,  fancies  himself  a  msn  of 
letters,  and  thus  acquires  an  addiijon  to  his  ordinary 
stock  of  scl^complacency.  Uu  is  full  of  hopeful 
fancie*  wbiia  despalclung  his  missive*  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  there  is  something  very  agreea- 


ble in  receiving  letters  charged  with  stamps  or  post 
olfice  orders,  taking  down,  and  dusting  his  heavy 
moving  stock,  and  getting  rid  of  them  through  pMl 
or  rulway  train.  Under  the  old  regime,  he  should 
probably  neglect  all  other  matters  to  dance  attend' 
ance  on  his  great  customer,  and  listen  to  bts  dig' 
parading  remarks ;  and  perhaps  effect  an  inconsid' 
erable  lale  after  all. 

This  would  not  be  the  case,  however,  when  Dr 
Murphy  visited  our  citj-,  —  be,  the  owner  of  myriadi 
of  volumes,  and  who  did  not  grudge  to  give  sbeltei 
to  a  dozen  copies  of  the  same  work.  When  hii 
library  could  hold  no  more,  he  shelved  his  parlors. 
when  these  were  full,  he  furnished  his  bedrooms. 
The  attics  were  next  fitted  up ;  and  when  these 
were  tilled,  and  the  lobbies  could  afford  no  standing' 
room,  what  could  be  done  but  shelve  the  staircase  '■ 
be^nning  at  the  top,  and  dest:ending  as  need  re- 
quired. When  you  opened  the  door,  you  fencied 
you  had  mistaken  the  library  for  tbc  ball ;  and 
deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  carpentei 
would  have  pierced,  but  for  an  illiterate  cook  who 
had  DO  taste  for  doings  such  as  these.  Armed  with 
spit  and  pot-lid,  she  took  her  station  at  the  top  ol 
the  kitchen  stairs,  and  vowed  to  do  bodily  injury  to 
the  man  of  the  saw  and  plane,  if  be  attempted  to  fix 
another  shelf.  lie  was  a  man  of  weak  nervea,  and 
preferred  tlie  safety  of  his  insignificant  person  to 
the  glory  of  pcrfectinc  a  great  work;  may  this 
failing  not  be  reckoned  in  bis  account ! 

Great  excitement  and  much  pleasure  did  everv 
visit  of  the  good  Bishop  cause  among  our  old-book 
sulleis,  whether  they  rented  shops,  or  enjoyed  free 
standings  along  tbe  quad's.  There  was  arranging 
and  dusting  of  volumes,  and  fjoings  backwards  and 
forwards,  and'frequent  questionings  as  to  the  hour 
of  his  arrival.  At  last,  the  anxious  guardian  of  past 
literature  is  gladdened   by  the   apparition  of  the 

E old-beaded  cane,  the  mlk  stockings  fitting  in  the 
ncklud  eboen,  the  waistcoat  not  innocent  of  snuff, 
the  loose  coat,  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  kind 
good-natured  face  uuder  it. 

If  the  bookseller  had  wife  and  children,  —  and 
what  second-hand  dealer  in  books  is  unprovided 
with  these  allies,  they  presented  themselves  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing,  ancl  cordially  i^d  he  give  it. 
Then  went  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, a  succession  of  enhancing,  and  cheap- 
ening, and  joking,  for  our  good  Bishop  coidd  afford 
to  joke.  If'^a  price  was  asked  which  he  affected  to 
think  too  hislC  be  would  stop  short,  gaze  ludicro- 
slcrnly  over  his  spectacles  at  the  culprit,  and  cry 
out,  "  Ah  !  you  think  to  impose  on  the  poor  Con- 
naugbtman.  He  made  up  his  bill  as  he  went  along ; 
and  when  he  lefl  the  shop,  he  left  behind  him  cheer- 
ful hearts  and  BoAething  to  meet  the  rent  or  the 
auctioneer's  bill.  The  words  of  the  old  soni;  might 
be  appropriately  applied  to  the  kind-beartcd  Doctor : 
^'  He  Imjufbt  lh£  umuer  kkiof  wUh  him." 

Beside*  the  two  classes  of  book  buyeip  mentioned, 
we  had  a  third,  —  those  who  invariably  attended 
Mr.  Sharpe's  auction-room  in  Anglesea  Street,  and 
ver,  except  in  most  rare  cases,  made  a  purchase 
shop  or  stall.  As  many  of  these  gentlemen  rarely 
read  any  portion  of  their  purchases,  they  were 
scarcely  better  memben  of  society  than  the  collec- 
tors of  old  coins,  china  monsters,  or  autographs.  If 
the  purchase  was  not  a  rare  copy,  or  did  not  belong 
rare  edition,  w  if  it  was  in  bad  condition,  and 
lot  enjoy  lai^  margins,  and  if  it  was  not  gjot 
at  a  low  price,  they  derived  little  pleasure  fiom  U* 
acquisition. 
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We  iriR  WKtcb  the  movEiiieota  of  a  model  mm  of 
tlui  cUas  during  one  or  two  occnirencca  of  his  agi- 
tated, though  Qneventfht,  life.     He  wm  well  kDOwn 


I,  but  Ib 


)  thii 


As  every 

short  aketch  ij  cenuine  &ct,  we  would  have  given 
his  name  in  full  but  for  the  fesr  of  not  pleawng  sdi^ 
viThig  reUtivea.  There  ia  nothiog  disparaging, 
however,  in  whiit  we  htive  to  Mj  of  hii  memory. 
We  speak  first  in  the  preaent  tense  of  what  really 
took  place  to  oar  knowledge.  He  lives  in  tbe  out- 
ikirtf  of  the  city,  and  is  unencumbered  with  children, 
and  bis  life  is  spent  arranging  and  rearranging  his 
books,  walking  into  town  to  make  purcbues,  and 
walking  back  with  them  when  made.  He  sees  in 
the  Saunders  of  the  morning  that  &  sale  will  be  held 
in  three  days'  time,  and  that  catalc^es  are  ready. 
He  is  in  tbe  unction-room  at  11,  and  Irom  that  to 
3  p.  St.  is  occapied  with  the  examination  of  the  cat- 
alogue, and  reference  to  the  lots  ticketed  and  ar- 
ranged on  tbe  shelves.  He  finds  four  or  five  desir- 
able lots,  but  as  nucstly  happens,  they  are  thinly 
scattered  through  tbo  catalogue,  and  be  will  perhaps 
be  obliged  to  attend  three  days  watching  them. 
He  has  merely  been' alrve  for  a  week  or  tun  days; 
now  be  is  a  pre}'  to  a  stow  fever  of  expectation  till 
the  sale  begins-  Ac  last  the  first  day  of  sale  dawns, 
after  an  interval  of  what  seematoour  virtnoso  seven 
years.     He  cornea   down  Grafton  Street,  where,  if 


They  nre  ne^  Uiey  are  at  fixed  n^ice^  and 
they  appear  as  common  as  the  air  be  breathes  or 
the  water  he  drinks,  things  without  valne  according 
to  Adam  Smitb  and  Klisa  Martinean.  He  finds  a 
few  of  his  brothers  in  taste  at  the  auction  room,  and 
they  occupy  the  long  half-hour  that  aCil  remains  by 
striving  to  fix  the  time  and  the  locality  of  the  ear- 
liest printed  book.  You  may  listen  if  you  please 
for  remarks  on  the  genius  of  any  author,  the  object 
of  any  of  his  works,  its  excellences  or  its  shorteom- 
ings,  but  yon  will  bear  nothing  on  these  heads. 
You  will,  however,  get  ample  information  as  to 
printers'  names,  dates,  sizes,  £c.,  and  be  enlightened 
aboot  breadth  of  margins,  quality  of  paper  and  ink, 
number  of  pages,  and  names  of  libraries  where 
copies  of  rare  works  are  to  be  fbund, 

But  the  minute  and  hour  hand  indicate  five  min- 
utes to  one,  and  tbe  ordinary  frequentuTs  begin  to 
secure  their  places.  Some  occupy  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary, and  ect  a  few  silent  ciirses  from  tbe  porter 
for  their  obetraction  to  his  tVee  movements,  while 


possession  of  the  forms  on  the  anctJOQeer's  left,  out- 
side tbe  little  gate. 

To  the  hawken  belong  the  narrow  tables  in  front 
of  the  auctioneer.  Close  to  these  thev  sit,  haul  the 
books  about  when  laid  down  before  them,  pass  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  the  volnmet,  on  eacL  other, 
on  the  auctioneer,  on  gentlemen  who  attend  there 
"  to  take  the  bit  out  of  the  poor  roan's  mouth,"  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  liquor  sold  next  door  but  one. 
I  ney  are  generally  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  the 
mild  but  firm  demeanor  of  tbe  auctioneer,  anil  are 
seldom  guilty  of  an  act  of  overt  rebellion  ;  they 
know  the  penalty,  —  eiclnsion  from  the  room.  But 
!  the  moment  approaches,  when  an  Aldus,  or  a  rare 
'  Elzevir,  or  a  Caxlon,  or  a  Colgan's  Irish  Saints,  or 
a  Ware's  Antiquities,  or  a  Breeches  Bible,  or  a 
fbUo  Shakespeare,  or  a  fMio  Chaucer  is  to  be  set 
up,  and  our  epicure's  (Mr.  L.'s)  heart  is  beating. 
There  are  several  promiscuous  offei?,  bnt  at  laM  it 


is  left  between  inmself  and  Ned  Hoore  tbe  hawker.* 
Ned  doca  not  want  it  at  all,  bnt  he  is  determined  to 
"  iialt  it  on  the  nnyvr,  that  never  leaves  a  sixpence 
with  a  poor  fellow  that 's  slavin'  from  Monday 
momin'  to  Saturday  night,  carryin'  his  books  (rom 

Kt  to  pillar,  and  would  be  df^  with  cowld  and 
dibip,  only  for  the  odd  pen'ortb  o'  whiskey  he 
gets  on  bis  rounds."  So  be  watches  our  hero  and 
bids  on  wliile  he  can  see  tbe  fixed  earnest  expres- 
sion on  his  ffeatores.  The  work  hss  already  got 
beyond  the  price  the  amateur  had  delcmined  to 
give,  but  the  fine  preservation,  the  large  margins, 
and  tbe  comparative  scarcity  of  tbe  vriume,  hu 
taken  possession  of  his  heart,  and  "  vu^r  Ned 
Moore  shall  not  bear  away  the  prize.  But  Ned 
has  Mown  tbe  bubble  to  the  bursting  point;  and 
seeinft  an  expression  of  hopeless  indifKrence  settle 
on  his  rival's  features,  and  his  bead  turning  away, 
he  holds  his  tongue.  The  lot  Wis  to  tbe  man  who 
so  strongly  covet^id  it,  but  tbe  price  a  so  exorbitant 
as  to  destroy  any  pleasure  be  might  feel  in  its  pos- 

Well,  it  is  very  annoying  I  bnt  it  most  be  borne, 
and  tbe  next  lot  which  is  only  forty  nnsiiberti  io  ad- 
vance, wilt  probably  find  its  way  into  his  shelves  at 
a  moderate  tax.  The  half-hour  creeps  away  at  a 
snail's  pace,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  tiie  "  Delphin 
Virgil,"  original  4to  edition,  is  set  up.  It  has  ar- 
rivM  at  three  and  rixpence,  and  a  brother  ililettant 
asks  an  unseasonable  question.  He  turns  to  answer 
it,  and  tbe  answer  is  only  a  sfaoeing-horn  to  another 
query.  Good  manners  oblige  bim  to  hazard  a  hur- 
ried answer ;  and  as  he  looks  to  the  pnlpit  in  a  friglit, 
the  hammer  is  ringing  on  the  board,  and  tlie  pen^ 
cuting  Ned  has  secured  the  prize  for  four  shillings. 
If  tiine,  place,  impunity,  and  other  circumstances, 
ware  favorable,  he  would  have  remorselesaly  wru^; 
off  his  tboughtlesB  neighbor's  nose-  That  proceed- 
ing, however,  thoogh  refreshing  to  lus  wounded  feel- 
ings, would  not  recover  the  "  Virgil,"  so  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  but  a  coal  in  h'ls  beui,  be  otTers  to  re- 
lievo Ned  of  the  gliek,f  for  five  shilLngs.  Ned  does 
not  "  look  on  it  in  the  licbt  of  a  stick,  coDsideis  b« 
got  it  very  reasonably,  nought  it  for  B  gentleman 
who  allowed  him  to  go  to  five  half-crowns  for  it.  bat 
will  give  it  to  Mr.  So-and-so  for  tbe  five  hal^crowrM.' 
■'  Twelve  imps  with  horns  and  tails  1  he  would  see  it 
in  the  Liffey  first ;  bnt  he  will  advance  six  penec.* 
"  No !  twelve  shillings  is  the  lowest  penny  lie  11 
take."  They  keep  up  tbe  tug  a  little  longer,  bat 
no  force  nor  weight  applied  to  Ned's  reason  or  sen- 
timenls,  will  pull  him  below  ten  sbillingi.  '•  I  nerer 
should  come  into  tbis  room,"  angrily  remarks  onr 
man  to  himself;  he  walks  out,  and  without  taking 
distance  into  account,  he  finds  himself  at  the  corrtrr 
of  Stephen's  Green.  Tbe  pieture  of  his  feelings  front 
Colle^  Green  to  tlie  top  of  Grafton  Street  would  be 
interesting,  if  our  canvas  was  large  enough.  Anger 
towards  his  inquisitive  Beif|hbor,  hatred  of  the 
hawker,  regret  at  the  high  price  given  for  the  now 
despised  volume  under  his  arm,  sorrow  for  the  loa 
of  the  other  darling,  and  hesitation  abont  turning 
back  and  sacrificing  the  half-sovereign.  Resent' 
ment  and  love  of  money  prevailed  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  Grafton  Street ;  bnt  thenee,  to  the  eomer 
of  the  Green, "  Virwll "  gradually  and  steadily  rose 


>tben 


endnnt. 


At  the  point  mentioned,  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
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and  five  minntei  Inter  lie  waa  again  in  the  auction- 
roam.  He  looked  round,  but  no  Ned  Moore  vm  to 
be  Ken.  On  inquiiy,  he  found  that  he  hnd  left  the 
place  about  five  minutes  iace  in  companj^  -nith  Mr. 
William  Doyle  of  Rutland  Square.  "  Distraction  ! 
mere  Bball  I  find  bim  now  ?  It  terves  me  riF;ht. 
Why  did  I  let  it  be  carried  off  for  the  eakc  of  a 
palby  balfaoveieign  ! '  "  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would 
fiad  him  at  die  nest  grocer's ;  *  he  goes  in  to  take  a 
drop  there  tomttanea."  "Thank  you  very  much; 
I  will  try."  Id  a  miaate  or  lesa  he  ii  inside  the  pile 
of  le»<nests,  separating  tbe  liquids  and  solids  in 
that  esUbliabment.  O,  joy  !  tbe  hawker  is  there, 
and  another  hawker  witb  bim,  and  the  glasses  in 
their  Lands  are  filled  with  whiskey  or  amber-colored 
poiKin.  " Well. wjUvoutakeBlxshillings?"  "Real- 
ly, I  can't,  sir ;  I  told  you  I  wanted  it  lor  a  good  cus- 
tomer," and  lome  moro  haggling  enaued.  "  Well,  I 
luppoie  1  must  fiive  you  your  pi'  <  -  ''  ■ 
dul  too  much."  "  Muaba,  sir 
that  offer  in  tbe  auction-room.  My  customer  came 
io  just  3M  you  went  out,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  for  kx 
and  six  pence,  because  he  never  buys  a  book  only 
from  the  likes  of  us,  the  way  be  'd  put  a  few  peace 
io  our  way."  The  life  of  our  hero's  consort  and  of 
his  servant  was  not  to  be  envied  for  the  aext  three 

Ned  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  double  triumph 
inih  an  additional  spur  in  his  head  from  the  glass 
of  colored  mixture  just  taken.  Doctor  Byrne,  bia 
patron,  wa»  waiting  anxiously  for  him,  as  one  of  the 
coining  lobi  would  just  answer  his  small  collection. 
lie  mentioned  tbe  price  which  be  would  be  aatlsGed 
to  nvB  for  the  book.  Ned  got  it  at  as  low  a  figure 
as  he  could  within  that  snui,  and  the  Doctor  allowed 
him  a  fair  commission  on  the  outlay.  Transactions 
ofthat  kind  between  himself  and  tbe  bawkun,had 
bng  settled  bim  high  in  ^eir  estimation.  They 
would  do  for  bim  what  they  would  scarcely  do  for 
their  mother  or  father,  or  even  the  priest,  1.  e.  ac- 
knowledge what  any  book  had  cost  them  I  knowing 
fma  long  experience  that  he  would  not  abuse  their 
confidence.  It  was  rare  that  a  day-auction  at 
Sharpe's,  or  Jones'*,  or  a  n^ht-auction  at  the 
pawobroken'  lale-room  occurred  without  the  prea- 

r  de- 
scribed, lie  was  a  kind,  conscientious  man,  and  his 
death  waa  a  loss  to  the  dealers  in  old  books.  Ned 
bad  coUouted  many  odds  and  end*  in  literature 
from  occasional  spells  of  study  among  his  wares ; 
and  next  morning  ho  had  a  disaffreeable  t«collcc- 
tuta  of  the  slave  sitting  in  the  chariot  of  tbe  old 
GonqnerarB.  KUted  by  his  four  or  five  successes  of 
the  previous  day,  and  by  the  drink  taken  behind 
the  ten-chMts,  and  irritated  by  some  remark  of  the 
auctioneer's,  be  had  towards  evening  burst  into  a 
display  of  angry  eloqnence,  whiti  seem,Ld  to  amuse 
tke  company  much  more  than  it  did  tbe  president 
the  pulpit  or  hit  aavetants.  These  last,  having 
'''  '  '  '  1  their  aool*,  laid 


neither  music   i 


(  eloqueo 


their  hands  on  the  orator,  and  conveyed  him  as  far 
as  the  street  Hags.  He  showed  his  sense  of  their 
attention  by  leaving  one  of  them  a  bleeding  nose, 
but  even  this  advantage  failed  to  rouse  his  depressed 
spirits  on  his  awakening  next  day. 

This  day  went  by  in  the  usual  manner:  be  took  a 
drop  at  an  early  hour  to  raise  his  spirits,  went  witb 
his  armful  of  books  through  tbe  old  book-shops,  the 
banks,  tbe  College,  and  other  places,  where  be 
knew  customers  to  resort ;  took  a  glance  at  the  old 
marine-stoni  collections  in  Patrick's  Close,  Charles 
Street,  Liffey  Street,  and  among  tbe  colGns  in  Cook 
Street,  and  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  tbe  very 
f<:«  salable  volumes  that  he  could  Bad  sprawling 
among  old  latch-keys,  tea-cups,  and  fire-irons. 

Perhaps  his  quest  furnished  him  with  a  S4mo 
"  Elzevir  Plautus,"  a  "  Butter's  Spelling-book,"  and 
a  dcfcctlvo  "  Mangnall's  Questions,"  lie  brings  the 
"  Elzevir  "  to  a  college  man,  and  tiie  '■  Butter  "  to 
Angleaea  Street,  lie  reserves  the  "Mangnall"  till 
his  return  home  late  at  night,  when  he  uses  it  to  coiu- 

Elete  another  imperfect  copy ;  and  so  he  increases 
is  stock  about  2s.  by  his  rambles  among  tbe  by- 
streets, obliges  tbe  Anglcsea  Street  man,  and  the  wo- 
man  that  is  sure  to  come  in  a  day  or  two  for  second- 
band  school-books  for  her  little  daughtor,  saves  tbe 
valuable  little  "  Elzevir"  from  probable  destruction, 
and  glaiirlens  the  Trinity  scholar  by  ita  acquisition. 

Ned,  having  through  the  day  eaten  moderately 
and  drunk  libiTally,  took  his  seat  in  tlie  evening  at 
the  table  in  tbe  pawnbrokers'  auctlon.room,  Capel 
Street.  A  perw>n  who  had  witnessed  tbe  decorum 
and  order  prevailing  at  Sbarpe's  and  Jones's  would 
be  scandalized  by  tbe  license  of  word  and  deed  al- 
lowed to  the  supporters  of  the  present  sale.  Not  so 
our  friend  Moore.  He  was  used  to  the  manners  of 
the  place,  an<l  a  contributor  to  tbe  disorder  that 
prev^led.  There  were  but  few  old-book  shops  or 
stalls  in  the  city,  that  had  not  their  representatives 
in  that  wide  hall,  and  the  number  was  unnecessarily 
increased  by  the  presence  of  all  the  hawkers.  Veiy 
seldom  did  the  man  of  the  hammer  address  individ- 
uals of  this  class  by  his  baptismal  or  family  name. 
It  was  either  »  Boast  Beef,"  or  "  Blue  Devib,"  or  the 
"  Counsellor,"  or  tbe  "  Prime  Minister,"  that  was 
put  down  for  such  and  such  purchases,  or  was  plainly 
told  that  his  credit  was  at  a  discount.  Just  as  in  (he 
Four  Courts,  counsoUors,  who  were  intimate  friends 
or  near  relatives,  would  seem  at  deadly  feud  with 
each  other  on  account  of  Shan  Dhu  hnving  pulled 
Oinen  Ruailk's  nose  two  months  back  at  B^lj-shan- 
non,  so  here  a  couple  of  dealer*  obliging  and  friendly 
oulaide,  would  be  ready  to  cuff  each  other  about  a 
misunderstanding  in  which  a  penny  or  two,  more  or 
les?,  were  at  stake. 

When  a  book  of  ready  sale,  especially  a  popular 
school.book,  waa  put  up,  the  bidiTings  woula  go  on 
till  tlie  possessor  might  expect  no  more  than  two  or 
three  pence  profit  on  an  outlay  of  half  a  crown  or 
three  shillings.  "  Whittaker's  Finnock's  School  Hia- 
torics,"  "  Mrtnenall's  Questions,"  "  Thomson's  Geog- 
raphy and  Arithmedc,"  and  "  Walker's  Lucian"  wer« 
the  prime  favorites.  The  smaller  booksellen,  and 
the  keepers  of  stalls,  frequently  let  bills  run  up  till 
the  payment  became  a  matter  of  difbculty.  So  they 
were  often  obliged  Io  part  with  their  goods  at  a  loss, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  credit  in  the  sale-room. 
Tbe  auctioneer  sold  hi*  goods  witboat  any  guaranty 
of  their  being  perfect  either  in  leaves  or  volmnea; 
there  conid  be  no  time  allowed  fhr  collating  in  the 
Toomt  and  so  leases  arising  from  these  cIrcumi'tanceB 
were  frequent    Thus  these  n^bt-anctions  excited 
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the  Mme  sort  cf  unhealtliy  inCereat  that  atteods 
gainbliDg-tabka,  and  always  drew  together  numbers 
of  dealers  and  amateur  book-collectors  of  the  third 
or  fourth  clau. 

A  nieely  bound  copf  of  "  Goldsmith's  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature "  8to,  8  vols., 
Christie,  Dabltn,  was  put  up  on  this  evening,  and  ex- 
cited a  lively  contention.  Our  friend  Ned  Becoreil 
it,  for  a  wonder,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  arranged 
the  volumes  before  bim  with  great  Lomplacuncv. 
Some  jealous  glances  were  cast  on  the  purchase,  till 
a  neighbor,  on  ejEainining  the  backs,  cncd  out,  "  0, 
poor  Ned,  you  're  stuck ;  they  Vc  given  yon  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  '  World  Displayed,'  ■  Instead 
of  the  Btiventh  volume  of  Goldsraith.'  "  Slop  the 
auction,"  cried  the  agitated  purchaser.  "  Here,  sir! 
you  must  put  this  up  again  ;  there  was  a  strange 
volume  in  the  lot."  "Do  you  see  anything  green 
about  my  eyes  ?  "  said  the  auctioneer.     "  Don't  you 

know  the  rule*  of  the  place  ?  "     "0  the  D rule 

you!  is  a  poor  man  to  be  robbed  that  way  before 
his  eyes'?"  "They  were  before  j-our  eyes,  sure 
enough ;  why  did  n't  you  use  them  ?  "  "  How  could 
I,  with  the  short  tjme  you  give,  and  everybody 
(littering  them  about?"  "It's  all  a  lottery;  yoi 
know  the  rules  of  the  room,  and  must  submit  h 
them."  "And  111  make  you  know  something  of 
the  rules  of  common  honesty.  I'll  not  let  a  hook  be 
sold  here  to-night  till  my  money  is  returned." 

The  pawnbroker's  man  who  was  in  attend: 
make  a  sort  of  arrangement  on  the  books,  and  hand 
them  ap  to  the  auctioneer,  here  interfered.  lie  was 
a  small,  low-bred  youns  fellow,  with  much  pretei 
and  bad  taste  in  his  dress,  and  much  insoleni 
the  eipressioa  of  his  face.  "  Sir.  Hawksworth," 
said  he  to  the  auclioneer,  "  don't  allow  this  fellow 
to  stop  the  business:  send  out  for  a  policeman."  "  Ah, 
then,  you  little  contemptible  cur!"  said  Ned,  "1 
won't  g;ive  bim  the  trouble  of  coming  for  nothing  " . 
and  with  th.\t,  he  charged  at  him  across  a  table  and 
forms;  and  only  he  got  shelter  behind 
stout  fellows  that  were  assisting,  his  very  sweetheart 
would  not  have  known  him  when  he  returned  home 
"     t  but 

a  towering  passion,  and  struck  at  them  furiously 
They  had  Celtic  bbod  in  their  veins  as  well  as  their 
assailant;  and  after  e:ipericnclng  a  blow  on  the 
nose,  and  a  drive  on  the  cottar-bone,  they  began  to 
return  the  Gomplinienls  in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
were  given.  Ned  being  obliged  to  give  way  before 
overwhelming  odds,  fellback ;  but  here  his  fellows 
and  rivals  in  the  trade,  rushed  to  his  side  with  loud 
cries,  exhibited  their  clenched  lisCs,  brown  from  the 
handling  of  dusty  books,  and  a  heady  Gglit  ensued. 
Fain  would  I,  in  Homeric  strains,  recount  the  as- 
pects and  the  various  fortunes  of  that  fisly  en- 
counter ;  but,  unfortunately,  tlie  auctioneer,  Dr. 
Byrne,  and  a  few  other  influential  people  interfered, 
and  the  furious  foes  were  separated. 

After  a  word  or  two  addressed  by  the  doctor  to 
Jie  auctioneer,  that  officer  announced  his  intention 
of  suspending  the  standing  order,  reselling  the  dis- 

Suted  lot,  nnd  handing  over  the  balance  to  BTr. 
loore.  This  notice  calmed  the  still  boiling  wares, 
and  the  issue  was,  that  Xud  secured  the  lot  at  half 
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the  former  price.  Hie  other  moiety  was  retunted 
to  bim  in  hard  cash,  and  the  sde  proceeded  in  if) 
usual  style,  sometimes  quiet,  sometimes  excited. 
There  was  a  little  commotion  among  the  assistants; 
and  immediately  after,  the  misting  volnme  of  ths 
set  was  thrown  down  on  the  table !  Genenl  ex- 
citement, cries  of  wonder,  shuffling  of  fbet,  and  null- 
ing of  the  volume  backwards  and  forwards.  "  Now, 
hova,"  said  Ned,  "  do  not  take  the  good  ont  of  this 
volume,  and  I  '11  do  as  much  for  yoiu  another  time." 
"In  thrath  an'  we  won't,"  was  the  ready  reply. 
They  would  not  be  so  ready  to  give  this  pledge  on 
other  occasions,  but  owing  to  the  late  occurrence  a 
spirit  hoetile  to  the  pawnbroker's  interest  was  rife 
amon^  them. 

"Sixpence  for  this  volnme,"  said  Ned;  "Two 
and  sixpence,"  called  ont  "  Lillle  Impwt'nte,"  from 
among  the  unsold  goods.  "  Oh,  ho  \ "  wu  the 
general  cry.  "  TTic  Adam-court  man  will  salt  yonr 
bargain,  Ned.  Bid  on ;  its  worth  more  nor  that  to 
you  I  but  it's  a  shame  for  '  Ifnic  Much' to  be  bid- 
ding on  his  own  gooils."  Ned  kept  his  courage  up 
to  3s.  Sd.,  and  the  next  step  it  went  on  the  seller's 
part  up  to  four.  "Indeed,  Ned,  I'd  now  let  him 
keep  his  bai^in,  and  doctor  the  eighth  vdume  if  I 
was  yon."  Ned  was  much  vexed,  and  took  the 
advice.  And  so  in  this,  as  in  many  other  woridly 
transactions,  each  of  two  parties  had  a  worthless 
commojlity  on  hand,  owing  to  the  want  of  an  oblrc- 
ing  spirit  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Ned  fell 
to  doctor  without  more  ado.  Wherever  VoL  VIII. 
occurred  either  in  title  or  bottom  of  each  sheet,  he 
Rcratclicd  out  the'last  I.,  and  so  every  place  i«ad 
Vol.  VII. ;  and  when  he  got  to  the  privacy  of  his 
own  apartment  in  Bishop  Street  he  pasted  a  neat 
printer's  ornament  over  any  spot  where  infbmialioa 
was  given  concerning  the  number  of  volumes. 

Let  it  not  be  snppcsed  that  he  would  have  palmed 
the  unlucky  purchase  as  a  per^t  work  on  any  of 
his  old  literary  patrons  through  the  city.  He  had 
a  spirit  above  such  a  mean  piece  of  shabbineas.  He 
would  dispose  of  them  to  some  comfortable-looking 
stranger,  whom  he  would  And  in  Smithfield  or  in  the 
market  adjoininc  Newgate,  with  his  big  pocket-book 
well  lined  with  five  and  ten  pound  notes.  Tie  fii- 
tore  readers  of  these  volumes,  whether  located  by 
Loch  Lane  or  Loch  Owe],  wbuld  in  all  probabiG^ 
never  detect  the  ingenious  tampering;  and  the  seven 
volumes  perused  in  the  solitude  of  the  conntry  by 
'  itcnt  and  undistracled  minds,  would  probably  di^ 
ise  more  informatioa  than  ten  times  the  number  in 
grand  library  in  Merrion  on  Moantjoy  Square. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  the  repentant 
clerk  offered  Ned  the  missingvolumc  at  the  price  he 
bad  bidden  for  it,  —  3!.  Sd.,  to  wit,  not  having  no- 
ticed the  Cicsarcan  operation  that  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  interim.  Moore  thanked  him  with  a 
grin,  and  offered  him  four  pence.  The  reader  is 
not  to  ^et  down  our  old  friend  as  a  hardened  book- 
doctor.  A  few  of  the  iraile  nuulo  it  their  special- 
ity to  dress  imperfect  sets  in  the  garb  of  complete- 
ness, and  with  such  success  as  to  deceive  the  very 
pawnbrokers  themselves.     The  practice  is  not 


arts,  Our  living  bmiglers  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  practitionera  of  former  times,  as  pork 
butchers  to  dulicat«-banded  surgeons. 

One  of  the  beaulifiilly  printed  "  Books  of  Corn- 
on  Prayer,"  issued  by  Baskerville  of  Birmingham, 
u  set  up  towards  the  oloee  of  the  sale,  and  pur- 
lased   by  our  friend   Moore,  who  seemed   mock 
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pleued  »itb  his  baT^ftin.  One  of  tusbrotlien,  how- 
ever,  loon  abated  bis  pride  br  finding  a  deGcienc; 
□r  two  lenTM.  He  was  vexed,  but  wu  unwiUing  to 
Twew  tbe  war,  and  the  condolences  of  iaa  rivals 
kept  the  woand  jGreen.  He  would  no  more  be  aub- 
daed  b/  tbeir  r^eriea  than  the  Spartan  boy  by  tbe 
teeth  of  the  fox. 


had  parted  &om  tbe  board,  ho  etarted  up,  flourisbiog 
"  pound  note._"  See  what  I  got '  said  he,  "  inside 


the  leather,  lliaiiki  to  you  m  for  your  pity.  I  'd 
be  very  glad  to  earn  more  of  it  at  the  same  price." 
Bi*  comRirten  remained  in  an  uncomfortable  plight. 
They  openly  jeered  the  protended  finder,  but  still 
they  ctmld  not  acknowledge  to  theniMlves  that  they 
were  snre  he  had  not  fotmd  it.  There  was  a  recent 
precedent  of  a  genuine  "  find  "  of  fifty  pounds  in  the 
nine  room,  which  had  sank  the  unlucky  pair  to 
whom  it  befell  itill  lower  in  the  social  mire  than 
their  foimer  poeitJOD.  One  managed  b>  get  the 
money  into  hb  possetwion,  and  dranic  for  joy  while 
it  lasted.  The  other,  after  sevend  efforts  to  secure 
a  diridend,  drank  fbr  grief  during  the  same  period- 
Two  BTOcera  had  their  modertOr.  profit*  on  the  fiftj- 
poonds.  The  families  of  the  lucky  men  lost  their 
•errieea  for  two  months ;  they  tbemselTe*  lost  health, 
ipiritt,  and  the  little  character  they  formerly  en- 
jinred ;  and  tbeir  brother*  of  tbe  trade  lost  tbe  sum 
which  Uiey  fabecribed  to  set  up  ^e  prodigal  boys 
sgun.* 

We  wish  neither  to  disparnge  nor  eologize  the  ca- 
teraw  of  old  litcratnre.  Wk  preeent  S  tnrthfiil 
■ketch  of  the  cla.19,  and  anwillingly  acknowledge  that 
thejr  were  not  strict  tni^-tellers,  nor  very  tempei^ 
ate  b  the  nse  of  the  adulterated  mixtures  sold  by 
enters  and  tbe  powers  that  rei^  in  gin-palaces  un- 
oer  the  titles  of  beer  and  spirits.  Abusive  language 
often  proceeded  from  tbeir  mouths,  and  in  tbe  set- 
tlement of  controverted  cases,  they  were  more  ready 
to  appeal  to  physical  force  than  pure  reason.  But 
when  a  death  or  a  severe  Io«  of  any  kind  occurred 
in  one  of  their  families,  the  latent  good  qualities  of 
the  brotherhood  were  at  once  apparent.  Wbile  the 
■oiTOwfiil  excitement  lasted  they  were  prodigal  of 
their  time,  their  little  money,  and  their  efforts  for 
tbe  relief  of  their  distressed  neighbor. 

Without  any  terj  pure  iotentions  on  their  own 
[mts,  they  were  the  means  of  snving  many  curious 
and  valuable  books  from  destruction.  At  old  furni- 
ture auctions,  and  on  stands  in  back  streets,  they 
iecioed  works  well  worth  preservation,  and  brought 
them  to  tbe  known  book  ccilectora  by  whom  tbey 
were  justly  valued ;  and  if  a  virtuoia  wanted  an 
odd  volume  of  a  Taluable  set,  01  a  rare  article,  tbey 
■eaiched  every  available  spot  in  and  round  the  city 

lliero  is  nothbg  that  can  be  calculated  on  witb 
less  certainty  than  the  [»ices  to  be  realized  at  book 
auctions.  No  donbt  but  when  the  librstT-  of  some 
emibent  personage  is  announced  there  will  be  a 
great  concontse  to  D'Olier  or  Anglesea ,  Street ; 
and  fashionable  works,  old  or  new,  especially  if  long 
sets  anil  well  bound,  will  bring  fair  and  even  ex- 
travagant prices.  But  let  thet«  be  no  particular 
excitement  connected  wl&  the  sale,  and  you  wiU 
see  valuable  old  works  bought  at  prices  varying 
from  one  to  six  pence  per  volume.  Now,  only  for 
the  intervention  of  the  hawkeiB  those  would  fall 


noder  the  knives  of  the  dealers,  wbo  Tolue  litera- 
ture by  the  stone-weight,  and  crush  the  lives  out  of 
Heriod,  Plato,  Viigil;  Tasso,  Milton,  and  Shake- 
speare in  the  paper-mill.  The  criterion  of  these 
Vandals  i*  the  size  of  the  leaf;  eo  a  few  pounds 
veight  of  the  Mud  Island  Intelligencer  is  more  pre- 
.: —  ;_  .!._:.  _.; — .:._  f^^^  []jg  ]gg{  books  of  Livy 


.0  volumes  ir 


the  haste  with  which  his  heirs  pack  up  the  now 
unregarded  library',  and  cart  it  off  to  the  furniture 
mart,  from  which  many  valuable  volumes  will  find 
their  way  to  tbe  caverns  of  the  literary  undertakers 
above  mentioned.  The  fine  collection  of  old  Irish 
music  in  tbe  posMSsion  of  Mr.  Bunting,  found  itself 
soon  after  his  death  among  the  coffins  and  old 
account-books  in  Cook  Street,  whence  it  parsed 
piecemeal  to  sundry  soap  and  candle-shops.  For- 
tnnateljr,  a  learned  and  patriotic  doctor,  to  whom 
the  nation  will  find  itself^  one  day  deeply  indebted, 
wind  of  the  transaction,  flew  on  the  winn  of  a 
jannting-car  to  every  place,  likely  and  unlikely,  and 
secareaa  port  of  tbe  invaluable  treasure.  Much  of 
it  was  irrecoverable.  There  ore  still,  even  in  our 
island,  souls  who  can  sympathize  with  the  heart- 
suffering  of  the  poor  doctor  for  tbe  next  few  months. 
This  estimable  gentleman  still  enjoying  a  useful 
there  is  no  necessity  to  mention  him  by 


A  shop  filled  with  new  or  well-bound  books,  on 
shelves  and  tables,  the  backs  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
colors  and  tasteful  gilding,  is  as  cheerful  a  sight  to 
a  man  of  letters  as  can  be  conceived,  bnt  a  stand  of 
old  nnsalaUe  vtrinmea  is  a  vaiy  different  matter. 
You  have  seen  the  same  stuid  very  often ;  and  now 
passing  on  a  dry,  harsh  evening,  y^  see  the  stand- 
keeper  gazing  on  vacancy ;  looking  et  his  stock, 
you  do  not  miss  a  volume  since  the  last  time  you 
saw  it.  There  are  the  same  sombre-colored  backs, 
widi  faint  trace  of  ancient  pldinc,  and  frequent 
glimpses  of  gray  or  brown  paper  through  tents  or 
worn  ports.  Ine  unhealthy,  foxy  hue,  wiooght  by 
the  action  of  tiie  air,  prevaib  over  all;  and  you 
imafpoe  that  if  yon  take  out  a  volume  the  body  will 
tall  out  of  the  dried-up,  cracked  boards,  Tbe  stock 
consists  of  old  almanacs,  odd  volumes  of  the  "  Boe- 
ing Calendar."  do.  of  French  works  printed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  school- 
books,  not  heard  of  !□  schools  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  You  are  on  epeakbg  terms 
with  the  gnardian  of  the  stock,  and  after  beating 
about  the  buih,  you  "  obnoxiously  make  your  ap- 
proaches," and  ask,  "  have  any  of  the  shelf-keepen 
moved  Hnce  last  week  'I "  the  answer  la  not  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  your  next  qaestioD  would  be  (if  asked), 
"  how  doee  the  stall-keeper  make  ont  tbo  cause  ?  " 
guesvng  from  the  puzzled  expresuon  of  your  face, 
die  query  which  good  mooDeis  prevent  you  from 
riiaping  in  words,  he  enters  on  an  explanation.  "  I 
sDppeae,  sir,  yoa  are  wondering  how  I  live,  and  I 
don  t  wonder  at  your  wonder.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple come  by  fiom  Monday  maming  till  Saturday 
night,  offering  books  tor  sale ;  and  I  buy  all  that  I 
know  I  can  £spcee  of  to  the  booksellers  that  have 
shops.  So  a  good  book  never  stays  twenty-fbur 
hours  in  my  possession ',    I  can't  afford  to  keep 

A  penon  of  our  acqnaintance,  oconpied  about  thir- 
ty yean  since  in  tuition,  took  more  interest  in  study- 
inj;  Dibden  and  other  authorities  on  the  best  editions 
ofAe  clasrics,  and  rare  old  English  woi^  and  in 
attending  auctions,  than  b  the  success  of  his  pniHli 
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at  their  public  . 

bis  pocket*  of'inone;',  but  filled  his 

old   Btandard   Butkon,  And  then  a  bright  tliougfat 

seized  him.    He  wouid  open  K  shop,  tud  in  »  kw 

fears,  rival  Luke  White  of  Dublin,  or  James  Lack- 

uigtou  of  London.     After  apening,   he  conUnned 

still  to  add  to  his  already  large  collectioii,  imall 

collections  of  the  same  character.     Ue  exhibited  his 

{'eweliin  his  window,  advertised  occanonolly,  and 
leld  long  consultations  with  learned  customers  on 
recondite  liter»ry  subjects,  but  very  few  saJe*  were 
made.  He  gradually  and  painfully  awoke  froiu  his 
delusion,  made  no  more  purchases  of  heavy  stock, 

Cby  degrees  into  the  popular  school-book  line,  and 
ly  escaped  a  sheriff's  sale.  However,  an  unin-' 
cniQWed  peraoD  of  good  taste  and  soaie  means,  may 
still  make  out  a  decent  livclUiood  by  watching  sales, 
making  cheap  purchases,  and  distributing  cata- 
logues i  but  if  he  canDot  refrain  &om  senselew  com- 
petition at  crack  sales,  he  will  find  tbe  buiioen  of  a 
greengrocer  more  aaiu  in  the  end  than  that  of  a 
second-haad  bookseller  cuned  with  a  good  literary 
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I.v  England,  now,  when  a  pcraon  absconds,  they 
•ay  he  baa  Speked ! 

The  London  Star  reprints  Grace   Greenwood's 
admirable  account  of  Air.  Dickens's  readings  in  Phil- 


TiLE  Homing  Star  thinks  tfaere  ia  a  fair  protpect 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Alabanu  qncation  within 
the  next  fifty  years.  Welt,  England  knows  the  rUM 
of  interest. 

Judy,  the  new  London  comic  paper,  denies  the 
report  that  Rosa  Bonheur  baa  bean  engaged  la  paint 
a  picture  in  coumiemoration  of  the  dinner  lately 
given  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  under  the  title  of  tbe 
"  Hone  Fare." 

The  Tomahawk  says ;  "  We  may  expect  sbortly 
a  new  poem,  by  the  author  of'  Onchastclard,*  en- 
titled '  Adalanta  in  California,*  in  which  we  bear 
there  is  a  description  of  Adalantain  bcr  silver-plated 
chariot,  which  nvala  the  well-known  lines  by  Shake- 
speare on  Cleopatra's  barge." 

The  EnHiah  jourfwb  annonnoe  the  death,  in  tbe 
Charenton  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  M.  Cbariea  H^on, 
who  had  attained  a  certain  reputation  at  an  ei^rav- 
er.  He  of  late  yean  labored  uniler  tbe  hallucinft- 
tion  of  beine  Jems  Christ  in  enatody  of  Ae  Phari- 
tees.     Ue  aUowed  htmaelf  to  die  ofstarratioii. 

pRixcE  Napolkon  has  ttttiai  for  a  tour  in  North 
Gcnnany.  These  trips  of  his  are  alwajt  nnrded 
with  some  attention.  He  goes  sometimin  to  Ualy  to 
collect  cariedties,  and  sbortiy  afterwards  some  im- 
DoctanC  State  movement  is  certun  to  occur.  Now 
tie  is  going  to  Germany,  the  people  io  Paria  pervst 
in  saving  that  be  is  gmng  on  a  ^wcial  mission  to 
Berlin. 


Ix  the  "  FooIb"  Procmeit 
CologBO  toceotly,  wer«  five  typical " 


the   Carnival  > 


lent,"  liding  on  donkeys,  a 
"  Baedekers  Handbook  "  u 


each  with  a  copy  ot 
IT  his  arm.  An  Eng- 
lish joamalisl  makes  the  following  sensible  oomment 
on  the  inoideW :  "  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  >ay 


to  this :  it  is  nopleaaant  for  •  man  to  have  to  fi> 
test  that  he  is  not  a  donkey,  and  yet  the  protest  ii 
often  inqwratively  neceasaiy ! " 

In  the  present  instalment  of  Mr.  Reade's  etrik- 
ing  story,  "  Foul  Play,"  Helen  Bolleaton,  the  hem- 
ine,  gives  her  lover  a  staggering  problem  to  solve. 
The  two  arc  alone  on  an  island  in  Uie  Pacific  Ocua. 
The  lady  commands  Mr.  Hazel  to  inform  her 
friends  of  her  position  !  The  reader  will  be  cori- 
otis  to  learn  by  what  method  Haxel  complies  with 
her  demand. 

QuEBK  Victoria  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
with  a  medallion,  oootaining  a  lock  of  the  Empren 
Charlotte's  hair,  in  the  diatributioD  of  the  ol^ecta 
belongiof;  tD  the  late  Emperor  Haiimilian  amongst 
his  relative*.  Ihe  King  of  the  Belgians  obtuired 
the  eras*  of  Knight  of  the  Order  oif  Guadaloapa, 
which  his  deceased  brother-in-law  wore  during  tbe 
■^  of  Queretaro,  and  the  Coont  de  Flandte  re- 
oeivad  the  Emperor'B  gold  watch  and  chain. 

FLOoaiM)  in  the  English  amy  and  navy  owm  its 
decline  to  tbe  system  of  making  periodical  tetons 
of  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  names  of  the  officeis 
in  command  of  the  regiments  and  ship*  in  which  the 
OBoea  occurred.  Tbe  Pall  Mall  Gaiotta  remarks: 
"  A  periodical  return  of  the  ouotber  of  flogpnp  ift- 
flicted  in  our  public  schools  —  naming  the  schmil  in 
which  each  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  the  name 
of  the  master  who  ordered  it  —  would  soon  rtd  as  cf 
that  stain  upon  our  educational  system,  in  which  we 
are  an  eiiception  Io  the  rest  of  the  civilized  worid.' 

Kf-AHLV  every  year  London  tarns  out  a  ghost 
Last  year  it  was  at  Wobum  Square,  where  a  wiati 
figure  WIS  seen  casting  ghastly  reflections  on  a  mys- 
terious mound  of  earth  to  the  great  aunoyonce  itf 
the  people  in  the  Square,  whose  quiet  was  diaturbeil 
by  superstitious  throngs  for  several  niehts  ninning. 
This  year  aome  unprovoked  and  possibly  ncglect«l 
ghost,  has  taken  to  spirit-rapmng  on  its  own  account. 
The  door  of  a  respectable  dwi^ing  baa  been  hain- 
mered  at  for  inonllu  pB«t  by  this  unaccountable  be- 
ing. On  Fridays  it  ia  moet  annoying,  and  only 
ceases  on  Sundays,  —  a  fact  that  speau  volumes  in 
favor  of  the  atncLest  Sabbatarian  legislation.  Ths 
Daily  Telegraph  su^ests  that  (he  knocks  come  bmn 
a  large  pea-sbooter.  Bv.  the  causa  what  it  may,  ser- 
vants leluse  to  remain  in  the  bouse. 

TkUbxkr'h  Record  pays  ita  compliments  to  the 
"  Atlantic  Almanac."  "  Almanacs  are  irom  Aeir 
very  nature  ephemeral,  bat  the  editons  of  this  At- 
landc  Almanac  have  aooght  aa  it  were  to  bind  the 
Beeting  months  with  cor<u  of  evci^reen,  and  crown 
them  with  undying  wreaths  and  chapletB.  There 
are  scattered  through  these  pages  £''<'■*  by  Wckem 
and   Emenion,    Hawthorne  and   Beecher ;    poetiy 

S  Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Owen 
credith,  Hood  and  Lowdl,  Ihaekeray  and  Bryant, 
together  with  charming  original  gowipping  and  nh 
atnictive  articles  from  the  practised  pens  of  the 
editors.  Four  beautiful  Chromo-litbographs  of  tbe 
Seasons,  with  many  good  wood-engraving?,  sho* 
that  the  artists  have  vied  with  the  editors  in  ths 
endeavor  to  piodoce  an  annual  whirfi  will  have  *n 
interest  long  after  tbe  year  tor  which  it  has  been 
prepared." 

Thk  FariscorreqiOBdantof  a  Londea  paper  says 
t^at  a  new  piooe  soon  to  be  bmo^  ovt  at  tbe  CU- 
telet  Theatre  in  Paris  has  pTui «  dod  of  troulde  to 
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VeMMir, 

hM&  bctweeo  the 
English  &nd  French  fleeb  on  the  l9t  of  Judb,  1794. 
The  Vengeur  wm  tnnk,  and  her  erew,  went  down 
to  the  CTT  of  "  Vin  la  Bepabfitine,"  in  antwer  to 
ibe  Britisb  cftptain's  ■umniona  to  surrendpr.  This  is 
the  French  TCnion  of  tho  rlorj*.  Acconling  to  the 
English,  the  crew  fralled  out  Inatilf  for  help,  which 
the  British  bo*li  aSbcded  to  the  be»t  of  their  power. 
But  this  baa  nothing  to  do  with  th«  difScully  of  the 
GtnHin.  The  J  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
Fnach  venion  with  one  important  exceptiim :  How 
can  the/  let  a  cMw  Biak  at  tbe  CL:Uekt  to  the  C17 
of  "  Vive  la  Bepnhlique  ?  "  Bcgardlesi  of  hiatnT/, 
one  of  them  tnroested  "Tire  1  Emperenr.'  'Itth 
it  was  feared  w^d  be  too  mach  fcr  the  gallery ;  at 
last  it  wns  decided  that  the  deatb.cry  of  the  Buper- 
nomera^es  should  be  "  Vive  la  ^soce."  A  new 
difficult/  has  ret  to  be  aettleil.  It  is  well  known 
that  ship;  in  battle  alwap  sink  to  tbe  slow  music 
of  (he  national  air.  Historic  truth  requires  that 
"The  Vengear"  ahotild  be  pla/eil  down  with  the 
Mandllatse.  Bui  thii^  *P'^  **  **"'  pf  the  qneation, 
ind  "  Partast  poor  la  ^rie,'  though  it  has  been 
suggested,  is  eqaally  out  of  the  question  too.  It  it 
not  improbable  that  aMoa  adqitatioit  of  **  Le  Cha- 
peaa  de  MarpMiita  *  wilt  be  tbe  ttnuw  that  laat 

Lord  Ambiii«i.xt  recently  addressed  bis  con- 
Aiioenta  in  the  Exchange  IlaH,  in  Nottiogbam.  The 
Star  reports  his  speech  is  foHowa:  Alludins  to  his 
late  v{^age  to  Atnerictt,  his  lordship  said  he  feft  tbe 
shores  of  thia  country  in  order  to  endeavor  to  gain  in 
tlie  United  States  m  America  some  of  that  inform^. 
tioD  and  experience  which  were  so  valnable  to  ererj 
EoglishniBn,  especiall/  to  those  who  wi^rc  engaged 
in  pohtical  life  m  this  country.  In  the  hopes  ha  bad 
fbtined  with  regard  to  the  results  of  that  visit,  he 
was  not  disaimointed,  — tar  from  it.  Ila  thonght 
the  visita  ot  Snglisfunen  had  two  objects,  —  two 
^wd  effects  :  the  first  was,  that  it  was  bardiv  poa- 
•lUe  for  them  to  Ktnin  {ran  the  United  States, 
after  experieixuBg  the  great  UndncN  and  extraor- 
dinar/  hospitaiit/  which  were  shown  in  that  coun- 
ii^,  witboat  remaiking  tbeir  fricndlj  feeling,  and 
wiihont  feeling  a  gnater  desire  that  England 
sod  America  might  alwa/s  remain  on  tbe  best 
and  meat  cwdiaT  footing.  Aitother  adrant^, 
he  thought,  wa^  that  tbe^r  obtained  a  knowlei^ 
*ith  regard  to  mno/  questions  of  the  utmost  social 
importaoce,  which  eitabled  them  to  judge  £tMn  a 
more  enligbtmied  and  wider  point  of  view  than 
*bea  thuy  were  merely  di^usscd  in  Parliament  at 
home.  Beferring  to  tke  edocatioa  a£  tli«  public,  bis 
lordship  saia  if  be  felt  that  what  we  bad  hitherto 
sccomplished  in  r^rd  to  it  was  inadenuate  »nd 
imperlcct  before  lie  went  to  America,  he  felt  it 
dodbljr  and  trebly  so  now  be  bad  been.  For  he  had 
«en  m  that  country  what  hod  been  accomplished 
b/the  spirited,  earnest — ^he  might  almcet  say  the 
heroic  —  efforts  of  the  people  in  establishing  public 
•chools,  open   to   all   free   of  coat,  where  the   best 


iployed  ((;ar;hing  the 
joath  of  America. 

In  all  the  Northern  States  there  wa'i  n  regular 
tjitem  by  which  certain  aums  of  money,  varying 
according  to  the  public  ^irit  of  the  population, 
*ete  voted  for  the  porpoae  of  establishing  schools. 
In  laTue  cities,  such  as  Boston,  New  Tork,  and  Chi- 
cago, they  woald  be  astonished  to  hear  of  tbe  large 
nms  imposed  upon  the  people  by  themselves  fbr  the 


purpDie  of  bnilding  acbools  whidt  he  might  call  mae- 
niiicent  in  comparison  with  anything  we  had  in 
this  couotry.  The  boildingi  not  only  aSlxded  am- 
ple accomstodatjon  for  all  srwies  of  children,  but  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  &ve  well-trained  masteit 
and  mistresses,  who  devoted  tbeir  best  energies  in 
the  work  ol'  instruction.  Care  was  taken  that  the 
public  frcn  scbooU  coopared  lavoraUy  with  the  best 
private  institatioaa  of  the  country.  When  they  vis- 
ited them  tbey  could  not  fail  to  be  ttitick  with  the  ex- 
cellent arrangements,  the  adminible  discipline,  and 
tbe  livelincaa  with  which  the  tnstructim  woi  given 
and  received.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  auppoae, 
howuver,  that  ha  wantod  them  to  copy  tbe  whole  of 
the  American  system.  There  was  muck  in  it  that 
WHS  defective,  and  much  in  our  syaton  winch  was 
available  for  establishing  somethii^  evan  snperior  to 
that  they  had  in  America.  There  was  too  much 
provincialism  in  their  manageraont,  too  much  anxie- 
ty in  each  city  to  vie  with  tke  neighboring  cities,  iiv- 
Etead  of  endeavoring  to  borrow  fiom  £ose  cities 
whatever  might  be  bat  in  their  ayatems.  We  had 
certainly  one  vctr  valuable  element  that  they  had 
not,  ^-  that  was  the  system  of  govemmunt  inspection. 
He  believed  that  taking  our  present  i)atem  as  a  ba- 
sis, especially  retaining  that  dement  of  government 
inspection,  we  might  estaUiah  public  schools  which 
would  be  M\y  equal  to  these  ot  tbe  United  Statee. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  wa  should  not  grudM 
any  money  which  was  voted  fbr  tbe  porpoee  of  tmild- 
ing  schools  and  pn>'ing  thoao  who  are  ^;|]ointed  to 
teach  in  them.     Ho  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  en- 


THE  HAWKING  PARTY. 
■  the  heather  — 
ken  in  my  train  — 
nk  how  you  and  1  together 
Once  wandered  o'er  this  pvrple  heatiier. 
And  all  tbe  Past  oomea  back  ag^n. 

They  aU  come  back,  —  tbe  hot  hillside. 

The  words  we  saJd,  the  dreams  wc  dreamed. 
Your  careless  smile,  your  eyes'  dark  pride  j. 
And  ghost-like  'gainst  the  mountain-side 

I  see  you  now  as  then  you  seemed. 
Upon  the  hill's  dark  ridge  you  stood. 

The  August  snitsfaine  on  yonr  face,  — 
The  western  sunlight  red  ss  Mood : 
O,  itill  I  ece  you  where  you  stood, 

To  me  the  sunshine  of  tiie  plaee. 

ilj  borve's  hoo&  tread  down  the  heather, 

Aad  I  Mt  lich  hotA  BomM'*  teide ; 
But  O  that  >-«■>  and  I  together. 
Once  more  upon  this  blooming  heather 
Coald  only  waikder  side  by  side  i 

Tour  figure  on  the  hilTa  brown  brow. 

The  crimson  glory  on  your  fkce, 
J^  with  me  ever,  —  with  me  now ; 
Your  deep  darit  eyes,  tbe  hilt's  brown  brow. 

And  every  wild  flower  in  the  place. 

And  never,  riding  o'er  tbe  heather  — 
Lords,  ladies,  lackeys  in  my  train  — 
Shall  I  forget  how  we  together 
Once  KghtiT  trod  this  purple  beatber, 
In  days  that  cannot  cwne  again. 

M.  E.  BiEADDOX. 
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jCote  of  hfrfctt  ikt  daity  lift. 

She  tingl  a  harden  old  and  $ieett, 


"  By  all  thy  toagaw  of  iilver  fiune, 

Bj  thy  heufi  golden  fret, 
I  pray  thee,  and  by  our  one  nunc, 

For  I  Hm  Margaret. 
I  pray  thee  take  my  donbt  away, 

And  make  ti)e  know  my  lot. 
Thy  rilver  leavea  I  pluck  and  «ay, 

■  He  lovet  me,  —  lovea  me  not ' ; 
Tliy  nlver  leaTcs  &11  one  by  ono, 

(He  lovea  me,  —  loven  nie  rot), 
Anil  gtnrlike  glimmer  famt  upon 


And  T  am  lowliest ; 
He  loret  me  not,  —  but  »□  he  lore 

None  other,  I  can  rett 
He  lovca  me,  —  lovea  ne  not     O  llowet, 

If  DOW  my  lover  came. 
Thy  aacred  chann  would  lose  its  power,  - 

Gdd  fire  and  nlver  flame,  — 
Divine  for  me  a  happy  lot, 

I  doubt,  I  hope,  1  fear. 
Ojoy !  (he  lovea  me  —  lores  me  not,  — 

He  loves  me)  he  i«  here ! " 

Xtfir  Oi  kerfiet  Ser  lorer  lia. 

He  tingt  a  burden  old  and  *treet. 

He  tiagj  (^tke  Mutnmer  dai/lig/U  diet), 
"  Si  douee  ttt  la  Margareli." 


"A  8URPKI8E.- 

"  She  it  deadi "  they  sud  to  him.    "  Come  ftway; 
Ki»  berl  and  leave  nerl— thy  love  is  oUyt" 

Thfcr  imootlied  her  IrfMM  of  dark  brown  luur; 
On  fier  forehead  of  stone  they  lud  it  fux: 

Over  her  eyes,  which  ^ed  too  much. 
They  drew  the  lids,  with  a  gentle  touch ; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  nreet  thin  lips  tliatlad  secrets  to  teU ;  ' 

About  her  brows  suid  beaotifol  &ce 
Hiey  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage-lace ; 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  tiilk  riioes;  — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  oould  choose ! 

And  over  her  bosom  tfae^  crowed  her  hands ; 

"  Come  away ! '  they  said,  —  "  God  nndentandt.'' 

And  then  there  wu  Silence; — and  nothing  there 
Bat  the  Silence,  —  and  icentg  of  eglantere,  ' 


And  they  held  their  breath  as  they  left  the  room, 
With  a  shudder  to  glance  at  its  stillsess  and  ^omn. 


He  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key. 

And  turned  it!  —  Alone  again,  —  he  andshel 

Be  and  die ;  but  she  would  not  speak, 

'Kiough  he  kined,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  che^ 

He  and  she ;  yet  she  would  not  smile. 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  lored  erewhile. 


Then  be  said, "  Cold  Upe !  and  breast  irithout  breath! 
Is  there  no  voice?  —  no  language  of  death? 


- 1  listen  with  Kinl,  not  ear,- 
e  seciet  of  dying.  Dear  ? 


"  O,  perfect  dead !  O,  Dead  most  dear, 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear  '■ 

"  I  listen ;  at  deep  as  to  horrrbte  heQ,^ 

As  high  as  to  heaven!  —  and  you  do  not  tell! 

"  Here  must  be  [deasures  in  dying,  Sweet, 
To  make  yon  so  placid  from  head  to  ftet ! 

"I  wonUtellyoa,  Darling,  if  1  were  dead, 
And 't  were  your  hot  tean  npon  my  brow  shed. 

"  I  wonld  say,  tbongfa  tbe  ai^I  of  deatb  had  bid 
His  sword  on  my  lip*  to  keep  it  unsaid. 


"  The  very  strangest  and  snddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  snrprisei  that  dying  most  bring." 


Ah !  foolish  world !    Oh  I  most  kind  De&d ! 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said? 

Who  win  believe  tliat  he  heard  her  say. 

With  the  sweet  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way ;  — 


And  know,  that  though  dead,  J  have  never  died." 


Piioiad  U  tin  Uninnitj  Pmi,  Ckmbrid^  br  Walch,  Bifdov,  ft  Co.,&r  Tidun  ud  FwlAk 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXVU. 
The  'petphiity  into  wbicH  Hazel  wu  duomi 
bj  tlw  outbont  of  bis  compaoion,  rendered  him 
miftble  to  redoee  her  demand  at  once  to  an  intelli- 
gible fonn.  Pot  some  moments  be  Beriousl;  em- 
ploj^  his  mind  on  ihe  problem  nntil  it  Manmed 

Fintly :  I  do  not  know  where  this  island  is, 
having  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  latitude 
or  longitude. 

Secondly:  If  I  had  such  a  description  of  its 
hicality,  how  might  the  news  be  conveyed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  place  7 

As  the  wildneas  of  Helen's  demand  broke  npon 
hit  mind,  he  smiled  sadly,  and  sit  down  upon  the 
bank  of  the  little  river,  near  his  boBt--boase,  and 
btiried  his  head  in  his  hands.  A  deep  groan  bnnt 
from  him,  and  the  tean  at  last  came  through  his 
ingera,  ■•  in  despair  he  thought  how  vain  must  be 
any  effort  to  eOBtent  or  to  conciliate  ber.  Impatient 
with  his  own  weakness  be  started'  to  his  fee^  when 
a  haad  vras  kid  gently  npon  his  arm.     She  stood 

"  Hr.  Hazel,"  she  said,  hnrriedly,  — her  voice  was 
husky,  —  "do  not  mind  what  1  have  swd.  I  am 
nnrSBMmahle ;  and  I  am  sure  I  ooght  to  feel  obliged 
to  you  for  all  the  —  " 

Hazel  tamed  his  face  towards  her,  and  the  moon 
glistened  on  the  tean  that  still  flowed  down  his 
cbeoks.  He  tried  to  check  the  utterance  of  her 
i^iology :  but,  ere   he  conid  master  his   vmce,  the 

Sri'k  cold  and  constrained  features  seemed  to  melt. 
le  tttmed  sway,  wruiw  her  hands,  and  with  a 
sharp  qniveting  cry,  she  broke  forth,  — 

"  O  fir!  O  Mr.  Hazel!  do  •forgive  me.  I  am 
not  nngrateffal,  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  hut  I  am 
mad  with  despair.  Judge  me  with  compaseion. 
At  this  moment,  those  wu>  ore  ve^  very  dear  to 
me  are  awaiting  my  arrival  in  London ;  and  when 
tbet  learn  the  lots  of  the  Froaeipine,  how  great 
will  be  their  misery !  Well,  that  misery  is  added  to 
■une.  Then  my  poor  papa :  he  will  never  know 
kow  mneh  he  loved  me  until  this  news  reachea  him. 
Aad  to  tfetnk  that  I  am  dead  to  them,  yet  living  I 


living    here    helplessly,    helplessly.     Dear,    dear, 
Arthur,  how  you  will  suffer  nir  my  soke.     O  papa, 

Btpa !  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?  "  and  she  wept 
ttcrly. 

"  I  am  helpless  either  to  »d  or  to  console  yon,  iSix 
Bolleston.  By  the  act  of  a  Divine  Providence  yoa 
were  cast  upon  this  desolate  shore,  and  by  the 
same  Will  I  was  appointed  to  serve  and  to  provide 
for  your  welfare.  I  pray  God  that  He  will  give  me 
health  aud  strength  to  assist  yoo.     Good  night." 

She  looked  timidly  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
slowly  reemned  her  bnt.  He  had  spoken  coldly, 
and  with  dijjnity.  She  felt  humbled,  tUte  more  so, 
that  be  had  only  bowed  his  acknowledgment  to 
her  apology. 

For  more  tban  an  hour  she  watched  him,  as  be 
paced  up  and  down  between  the  boat-house  and  the 
shore ;  then  he  advanced  a  little  towards  her  shel- 
ter, and  she  shrank  into  her  bed,  after  gendy  clos- 
ing the  door.  In  a  few  moments  she  crept  again 
to  peep  forth,  and  to  see  if  he  were  still  there,  bnt 
he  had  disappeared. 

Tbe  following  mo 
see  the  boat  riding  a' 
busily  engaged  on  her  trim. 
and  by  her  side. 


"  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you  fhr  a  day.  Hist 
BollestAn,"  he  said.  *'I  wish  to  malce  a  circuit  of 
the  ishind ;  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  done  so  many 
days  ago."  , 

"  Is  such  an  expedition  necessary  ?  Surely  yon 
have  had  enough  of  the  sea." 

"  It  is  very  necessary.  Tou  havo  uised  me  to 
undertake  tus  enterprise.  Ton  see,  it  u  the  fint 
step  towards  announcing  to  all  passing  vends  oar 
presence  in  this  place.  I  have  commenced  operv 
tions  already.  See  on  yonder  bluff,  irfiich  Ihave 
called  Tclenaph  Point,  I  have  mounted  the  boafi 


Do  you  see  tiiat  pole  I  have  shipped  on  board  the 
boat?  that  is  intended  ss  a  signal,  iriiich  shall  be 
exhibited  on  your  great  palm-tree,  llie  flag  will 
then  stand  for  a  signal  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
the  palm-tree,  thus  accoutred,  will  serve  for  a  limi- 

■,  bi  lb*  Olark>i  OOn  «t  O*  DbMet  Owt  tt  tta 
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kr  pmiMMe  on  the  weatem  extremity  of  the  iil- 
aud.  At  I  putt  kloi^  ths  southern  and  eastern 
shgrea,  I  propose  to  select  spots  where  some  mai^ 
can  be  arected,  such  u  may  ha  visible  to  ships  at 

"  But  will  they  remark  such  signals  ?  " 

"  Be  assured  they  will,  if  they  come  within  nght 
of  the  place." 

Hazel  knev  that  there  was  little  chance  of  such 
an  event ;  but  it  was  something  not  to  be  neglected. 
He  abo  explained  that  it  was  necesiary  be  should 
arrive  at  a  koolrledse  of  the  island,  the  character 
of  its  shores;  and  from  the  sea  he  could  rapidly 
obtain  a  plan  of  the  place,  ascertain  ivhat  small 
riven  tbeie  might  be,  and,  indeed,  see  much  ci 
intwiot ;  ibr  he  judged  it  to  be  not  more  than  ten 
miles  in  leneth,  and  scarce  three  in  width. 

Helen  felt  rather  disappointed  that  n 
the  emotion  he  displayed  on  the  previous  night 
remained  in  bis  manner,  or  in  the  expres^on  of  his 
face.  She  bowed  her  permission  to  him  rather 
haughtily,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast 
baked  yams,  and  some  rough  oysters,  which  he  had 
raked  np  fnia  the  bay  while  bathing  that  morning. 
The  young  man  had  regained  an  elasticity  of  beai^ 
ing,  an  independence  of  tone,  to  which  sbc  wa 
St  all  accustomed;  his  manners  were  alwayi 
and  defcrcutial;  but  his  expression  was  more  firm, 
and  she  felt  that  the  reins  had  been  gently  removed 
from  her  powessioD,  and  there  was  a  will 
her  which  she  was   bound  to  acknowledge  and 

She  did  not  argue  in  this  wise,  for  it  is  not  hu- 
man to  reason  and  to  feel  at  the  same  moment 
She  felt  then  instinctively  that  the  man  was  quietly 
asaerting  bis  superiority,  and  the  child  pouted. 

Haxd^  went  about  his  work  briskly ;  the  boat  was 
soon  laden  with  every  requisite.  Helen  watched 
these  preparations  askance,  vexed  with  the  expedi- 
tion which  she  had  urged  him  to  make.  Then  she 
fell  to  reflecting  on  the  change  that  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  her  character ;  she,  who  was  once 
so  womanly,  so  firm,  so  reasonable,  — why  had  she 
become  so  petulant,  childish,  and  capricious  ? 

The  sail  was  set,  and  all  ready  to  run  the  cutter 
into  the  surf  of  the  rising  tide,  when,  taking  a  sud- 
den reeolutioD,  as  it  were,  Helen  came  rapidly 
down,  and  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  please," 
half  in  comduuid  and  h^  in  doubt.  Hazel  looked 
a  little  surprised,  but  very  pleased ;  and  then  she 
added,  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way-~ 

HeasBun 
be  of  great 

alacrity,  be  ran  out  the  little  vessel  and  leaped  into 
the  DTow  as  she  danced  over  the  waves.  He  tac^bt 
her  tow  to  bring  the'  boat's  bead  round  with  the  help 
of  an  oar,  and  when  all  was  snug,  lefl  her  at  the 
betm.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  if  it 
could  so  be  called,  he  made  her  remark  that  it  was 
cloaed  by  ree&,  except  to  the  north  and  to  the  west 
Hie  wind  being  souuwrly,  he  had  decided  to  pass 
to  the  west,  ana  so  they  opened  the  sea  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

For  about  three  miles  tbey  perceived  it  conusted 
1^  a  line  of  blufls,  cleft  at  intervals  by  small  narrow 
bays,  the  precipitous  tides  of  which  were  lined  with 
dense  folmge.  Into  these  fissures  the  sea  entered 
with  a  mournful  sound,  that  died  away  as  it  crept 
op  the  yellow  sands  with  which  these  nooks  wei« 
carpeted.  An  exclamadon  &om  Helen  attracted 
hii  att«nltOD  to  the  horizon  on  the  northwwt,  where  , 
a  long  line  of  breakers  glittered  in  the  sun.     A  reef  i 


or  low  sandy  ba^  appeared  toezist  in  that  dirvctiao, 
about  fifteen  miles  awav,  and  tomeUiing  more  than 
a  mite  in  length.  As  uiey  proceeded,  he  marked 
er,  with  the  ptnat 
the  form  of  the 


I  borrowed  from  Helen 


roughly 

coast  lin 

An  hour  and  a  half  bronght  them  to  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island.  As  they  cleamd 
the  shelter  of  the  land,  the  southerly  breeie  coming 
with  Bonle  force  across  the  open  sea  caught  the  cut- 
ter, and  she  lay  over  in  a  w^  to  insure  Helen  with 
alarm ;  she  was  about  to  let  go  the  tiller,  when  Ha- 
zel seized  it,  accidentally  enclosing  ber  hand  under 
the  grasp  of  his  own,  as  he  pressed  the  tiller  bard  to 

"  Steady,  please  ;  don't  relinquish  your  hold ;  it 
is  all  rigbt,  —  no  fear,"  be  cried,  as  he  kept  hb  eje 
on  their  sail. 

He  held  this  coune  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then 
judging  with  a 'long  tack  he  could  weather  the 
aoutheriy  side  of  the  Island,  he  put  the  boat  about 
He  took  occasion  to  explain  to  Helen  how  this  oper- 
ation was  necefSEiry,  and  sbc  learned  the  alphabet 
of  navigation.  The  westorn  end  of  their  iitUe  land 
DOW  lay  befurc  them  ;  it  was  about  three  miles  in 
breadth.  For  two  miles  the  tduff  coast  line  contin- 
ued unbroken ;  then  a  deep  bay,  a  mile  in  width 
and  two  miles  in  depth,  was  made  by  a  Ion;;  tongne 
of  sand  projecting  westerly ;  on  its  extremity  grew 
the  gigantic  palm,  well  recognized  is  Helen's  und- 
Diark.  Hazel  stood  up  in  tile  boat  to  reconnoitie 
the  coast.  He  perceived  the  sandy  shon  waa  dot- 
ted with  multitudes  of  dark  objects.  £reloi^,  these 
objects  were  seen  to  be  in  motion,  and,  pointing 
'  □  out  to  Helen,  with  a  smile,  he  said, — 
Beware,  Miss  Bolleston,  yonder  are  jitiDr  bng- 
j,  —  and  in  some  force,  too.  Those  dark  masies, 
moving  upon  the  hillocks  of  sand,  or  rollii^  on  the 
surf,  are  seaJi<His,  —  the  phoea  leotma,  or  hoa- 

Hele^  atraioed  her  eyw  to  distinguish  the  forms, 
but  only  descried  the  dingy  objecb.  While  thai 
engaged,  she  allowed  the  cutter  to  £U1  off  a  little, 
and,  ere  Hazel  had  resumed  his  hold  upon  the  tiUer, 
they  were  fairly  in  the  bay ;  tho  gi«at  palta-aoB  ofi 
their  starboard-bow. 

You  seem  determined  to  make  the  acqnuntaoce 
of  your  nightmares,"  he  remarked;  "you  peieeiie 
I  are  embayed." 

consternation  amaed  him ;  she  saw  that  if 
they  held  their  present  coime,  the  cnttar  would 
take  the  beach  about  a  mile  ahead,  where  these 
animals  were  densely  crowded- 

At  this  moment,  aomething  dark  'bulged  up  doss 
beside  ber  in  the  sea,  and  the  roundtnl  back  of  a 
rolled  over  and  disappeared.  Hsad  let 
drop  the  sail,  for  they  were  now  fairiy  m  the  smooA 
water  of  the  bay,  and  close  to  the  aand^  spjt,  the 
gigantic  stem  of  the  palm-tree  was  on  their  quarter, 
about  half  a  mile  o£ 

He  loiA  to  the  oan,  and  rowed  slowly  towards 
the  shore.  A  small  seal  rose  bebtnd  the  boat  and 
followed  them,  playing  with  the  blade,  its  gambols 
resembling  that  of  a  khten.  He  pmnted  out  to 
Helen  the  mild  expr«ision  of  the  creature's  &«, 
and  aanired  ber  that  all  this  bibe  were  baivikM 
lals,  and  susceptible  of  domestica^on.  IV 
I  the  boat  quite  fearieealy,  and  hs 
i  her        ' 


touched  its  head  gently ;  he  encostraged 
the  like,  but  she  shrank  from  its  contact     Timf 
were  now  close  ashore,  and  Haxel,  thrttwins  oat  h> 
anchor  in  two  feet  of  water,  prepared  to  land  the 
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baan  of  wood  ha  iMd  brogght  to  decorate  the  palm- 
treeukagnal. 

The  huge  atiek  wbb  kmo  heaved  oveiboard,  and 
ba  lasted  sAar  it  He  towed  it  to  the  neanit  i 
ing  Id  the  to«e,  and  dii|[f^d  it  fai^h  up  on  «l 
SMtreely  bad  he  di^joied  it  conventeDtlj,  intending 
to  ntiim  ia  a  day  or  two,  with  the  Dteam  of  affix- 
i^  it  in  a  pRHniBent  and  remarkable  manner,  in 
tbe  fonn  of  a  spar  acroM  the  lx«nk  of  the  palm, 
wben  a  cry  from  Helen  recalled  Um.  A  Urge  nam- 
bar  of  tbe  ae»4ion«  wese  coasticig  qoietlf  down  the 
iBrf  lowardi  tbe  boat ;  indeed,  a  doEen  of  them  had 
■lade  their  appowanee  ammd  it. 

Hazel  (bouted  to  ber  not  to  fear,  and  deeiring 
that  her  alarm  sbontd  not  spread  to  the  iwarm,  he 
paMed  fa«ck  qnietlj  bnt  rapioly.  When  ba  reached 
tbe  water,  three  or  fbar  of  tbe  animals  were  already 
floonderiog  between  him  and  the  boat.  lie  waded 
•lowlj  toward*  one  of  them,  and  stood  beaida  iL 
Tbe  man  and  the  creature  looked  quietly  at  each 
other,  and  then  the  «ical  rolled  over,  with  a  snuSing, 
•elf-eatiifiad  air,  winking  ila  aoft  ej<a  with  immense 
oomplaoeDCj. 

Helen,  in  ber  alatao,  conld  not  renat  a  smile  at 
this  eondoBOn  of  so  terrible  a  demoiutiMioa  ;  fer, 
with  all  their  gentle  axprenion,  the  tusks  of  the 
bnite  hMked  fiamidahle.  Bat,  when  ibe  saw  Hazel 
|NHhina  them  aade,  and  patting  a  very  small  cnb 
on  dM  back,  she  recorvred  her  courage  completely. 

Tbeu  he  ttxA  to  hia  oaia  ^ain ;  and,  aided  by 
tbe  tido,  whidi  wa«  now  on  the  t/bb,  be  rowed 
mand  the  aoathweatem  ezbemity  of  tbe  ialaad. 
Be  ftond  tbe  water  here,  as  be  anticipated,  Tcry 

It  waa  midd«y  wben  tber  were  ftiriy  on  the 
snotbeni  coast ;  and  now,  saihng  with  the  wind  aft, 
tbe  cntter  ran  through  the  water  at  racing  speed. 
Fearing  that  nme  reefi  or  rocky  fbrmatioiu  might 
exist  in  their  coarse,  be  reduced  sail,  and  kept  away 
from  the  shore,  abont  a  piile.  At  this  distance  he 
waa  better  able  to  see  ialand,  and  mark  dawn  tbe 


no  southern  eosst  was  uniform,  and  Helen  aaid 
it  reaanbled  tbe  cltfi  of  the  Kentish  or  Sussex 
esaat  of  Et^tand,  only  tbe  English  whita  was  hern 
r^laced  by  the  pale  ToksLnic  gray.  By  one  o'clock 
■" " "'"  — '  the  Tery  spot  wb»«  they  had 


by  a  rill.  It 
pbus  that  the  watershed  of  tbe  island  was  all  nc 
wanl.  Thay  now  approached  the  eastern  < 
«bne  nse  the  circalar  OMmntatn  of  which  mcB 
has  been  alnady  mads.  This  emineBce  bad 
dMtty  at  one  time  been  dMaebed  fi^am  tha  rest  of 
the  land  to  which  it  was  now  jmned  by  a  neck  of 
swamp  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  two 
miles  in  length. 

Basel  proposed  to  tecouooitre  this  part  of  tbe 
shore  neariy,  and  ran  the  boat  close  10  to  land. 
The  reeds  or  canes  with  which  this  bw  was  densely 
clothed,  grew  in  a  dark  spongy  soil.  Here  and 
there  this  waste  was  dotted  with  ragged  trees  which 
he  raeognind  as  the  cyprms:  Inm  its  gaunt 
branches  hnng  a  black,  funeral  kind  irf  weeper,  a 
hind  of  mom,  resembling  ova  gray  horsehair  both 
textBre  and  mss,  ^Mugb  not  aa   tmg   ia  tbe 
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fiiMita,  Hawl  e^r^aJnedto  Hden.v 


isby  gromid,  and  waa  the  death- 


.tsnts  of  that  Ihtal  neighboi4tood. 

Looking  narrowly  along  the  low  shore  for  some 
good  landing,  where  under  shatter  of  a  tree  they 
mi^t  repose  tor  an  hour,  and  spread  their  midday 
repast,  they  discovered  an  opening  in  the  reeds,  a 
kind  of  lagoon  or  bayou,  extending  into  tbe  morass 
between  the  highlands  of  tbe  island  and  tbe  eirenlar 
in,  but  close   under  the  base  of  the  latter. 


the  sail  was  taken  down 
into  the  narrow  creek.  The  water  here  was  so  shal- 
low that  tbe  keel  slid  oyer  the  quicksand  into  whioh 
the  oar  sank  freely.  The  creek  soon  became  nar- 
row, the  water  deeper,  and  of  a  blacker  color,  and 
tbe  banks  more  densely  covered  with  canea.  These 
grew  to  the  height  of  ten  and  twelve  feet,  and  as 
close  as  wheat  in  a  thick  crop.  The  air  fblt  dank 
and  heavy,  and  hummed  wiui  myriads  of  insects. 
The  black  water  became  so  deep  and  iht  bottom  so 
etioky  that  Hazel  took  to  tbe  oan  a^n.  Tbe 
creek  narrowed  as  tbey  proceeded,  until  it  proved 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his  working  the 
boat  The  height  M  the  reeds  hindered  tbe  view  on 
either  side.  Suddenly,  however,  and  after  proeeed- 
ing  very  slowly  tbroogh  Ae  bends  of  the  canal,  they 
decreased  in  hd(^t  and  density,  and  they  emerged 
into  an  open  space  of  abont  five  acres  in  extent,  a 
kind  of  oasis  in  this  ree<ly  desert,  created  bra  momy 
mound  winch  arose  amidst  the  morMS,  and  afforded 
firm  footing,  of  which  a  grove  of  trees  and  innumcs^ 
able  shrubs  availed  themselves.  Helen  ntterod  aa 
exelamatioa  of  delight  as  this  island  of  f<^age  in  a 
sea  of  reeds  met. ber  eyes,  tbat  had  been  fiuniriied 
with  the  arid  monotony  of  the  brake. 

They  soon  landed. 

Helen  insisted  on  the  preparations  for  th«r  meal 
being  left  to  ber,  and  having  selected  a  sheltered 
spot  she  was  soon  busy  with  Uieir  fingal  food.  Bmi- 
xel  surveyed  tbe  spot,  and  selectiDg  a  red  cedar,  waa 
soon  seated  fbrty  feet  above  her  bead ;  making  a 
topographic^  survey  of  the  nek^boriwod.  He  feund 
that  the  bayou  by  which  they  bad  entered  continued 
its  conne  to  tbe  northern  sbore,  thas  cut^ng  off  tha 
momitain  or  eastei4y  end,  and  fomung  of  it  a  sepa- 
rate island.  Hessw  tbat  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  &rtber 
on  Ibe  bayoa  or  canal  paHed,  fomung  two  streams, 
(rf  which  that  to  the  left  seemed  the  mun  channeL 
This  he  determined  to  follow.  Turning  to  the  went, 
that  is  towards  their  home,  be  saw  at  a  distaooe  of 
two  miles  a  crest  of  hills  broken  into  clifi,  which 
defined  tha  limit  of  the  mainland.  The  sea  had 
at  one  time  occupied  the  ate  where  the  monm 
now  stood.  These  clifis  formed  a  range,  extending 
liam  north  to  south:  their  precipitous  ndes  clothed 
here  and  there  with  trees,  mariced  where  tbe  de- 
scent was  broken  by  platforms.  Between  him  and 
this  range  tbe  morass  extended.  Haael  took  note 
of  three  places  where  tbe  deaeent  from  these  hills 
into  tbe  marsh  could,  he  believed,  moat  readily  be 

On  the  eastern  side,  and  close  above  him  arose  the 
peculiar  mountain.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  and  its  sides  densely  covered  with  trees 
"somesiie. 

The  voice  (rf  Helen  called  him  from  his  perch,  and 
he  descended  quickly,  I       '       '   "  '  "■  ""'" 
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"  Lwdc,  Mr.  Hksel,  whmt  •  wngnlT  jvodnotion," 
iud  the  girl,  u  ibe  (tooped  to  exunine  the  plant. 
It  bora  a  number  of  red  flowen,  each  growing  oDt 
of  &  frait  like  a  pricklj  pear.  Theae  Scmtn  were  in 
Tftrioua  stages ;  some  wera  ioit  openiae  Uke  tulips ; 
otben,  more  adranced,  had  expanded  like  ambrel- 
laa,  and  qoite  overii^iped  the  &uit,  keeping  it  from 
ran  and  dew ;  others  hail  lerred  their  turn  in  that 
way,  and  been  withered  hy  the  sun's  rays.  Bnt, 
wherever  this  wai  the  case,  the  frait  had  also  burst 
open  and  diiplaved  or  diKbaised  ita  cooteats,  and 
those  contents  looked  like  mmi  ;  bat  on  narroW' 
er  inipectiaa  proved  to  be  lit^  insect*  with  [nnk 
transparent  wings,  and  bodiee  <^  incredibljr  Tivid 

Hazel  examined  the  frdt  and  flowers  Terjr  care- 
fhlly,  and  stood  rqit,  li«iia£x«d. 

"  It  must  be  1  —  and  it  ii ! "  said  he,  at  lasL 
"  Well,  I  'm  glad  I  Ve  not  died  withont  seeii^  iL' 

"Whatisit?"  sudriie. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
earth.    It^  cochineal.    Thii  ii  tne  Tnnal-tree." 

"  0  I  indeed,"  said  Helen,  indifferantly :  "  cochi- 
neal is  used  for  a  dye ;  but  as  it  is  not  probable  we 
ahall  require  to  dye  anythiiw,  the  discovery  teems  to 
me  mora  cniioaa  than  tueM." 

"  Ton  wanted  aooie  ink.  lUi  pigment,  mixed 
with  lime-jnice,  wiU  fbrm  tf  beautiful  red  ink.  Will 
yoa  lend  me  your  bandkerchiel'  and  permit  me  to 
fry  if  I  have  forgotten  the  method  by  which  theae 
little  insects  are  obtMned."  He  asked  her  to  hold 
her  handkerchief  nnder  a  bongh  of  the  Tanal-tree, 
wbera  Hbe  fruit  was  ripe.  He  then  shook  the  bongfa. 
Some  insects  fell  at  once  into  the  cloth.  A  great 
ntunber  rose  and  bnzzed  a  little  in  the  sun  not  a 
yard  from  where  they  were  bora ;  bnt  the  eon  dried 
their  blood  to  promptly  that  they  soon  fisll  dead  in 
the  handkerchief.  Thoee  that  the  son  ao  killed  went 
throogh  three  phases  of  color  befbre  their  eyes. 
Hey  fell  down  clack  or  nearly.  They  whitenea  on 
the  cloth :  and  after  that  came  gradually  to  their 
final  color,  a  flaming  crimson.  The  insect  thus 
taeated,  appeared  the  most  vivid  of  alL 

l^ey  soon  secored  about  half  a  te«H;np  full ;  they 
were  rolled  up  and  put  away,  then  they  sat  down 
and  made  a  very  hearty  meal,  for  it  was  now  past 
two  o'clock.  They  re-entered  the  boat,  and  paaainc 
once  more  into  ^  morass  they  found  the  channel 
of  the  bayou  as  it  approached  the  nc^tfaem  shore 
less  diffictdt  of  navigalian.  The  bottom  became 
sandy  and  hard,  and  the  preaenee  of  trees  in  the 
swamp  proved  tint  spots  of  Urra  firma  were  more 
frequent.     But  the  water   shallowed,  and   as  they 

Sned  the  shore,  he  saw  with  gretit  vexation  that 
tide  in  receding  had  left  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  visible  in  some  parts.  He  pushed  on, 
however,  until  the  boat  grounded.  This  was  a  sad 
affair.  There  lay  the  sea  not  fiffy  yards  ahead. 
Hiuel  leaped  out,  and  examined  and  forded  the 
channel,  which  at  this  place  was  about  two  hundred 
foet  wide.  He  found  a  narrow  passage  near  the 
eastern  mde,  and  to  this  ho  towed  the  boat.  Then 
he  bee^  Mia  Rollegton  to  land,  and  relieved  the 
boat  ca  the  mast,  stul,  and  oare-  Thus  lightened,  he 
drammed  her  into  the  paaage  :  butthetimeoccujHed 
in  uieae  preparations  had  been  also  occupied  by 
Nature, — the  tide  hod  receded,  and  the  cutter  stock 
immovably  in  the  waterway,  about  six  fathoms 
short  of  deeper  water. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ? "  inquired  Helen, 
when  Hasel  letnmed  to  her  side,  panting,  but 


**  We  ma>t  await  the  rimig  of  tiba  tide.  I  fear  wa 
are  imprisoned  here  for  three  bonis  at  least." 

Then  was  no  help  fbr  it  Helen  made  Ugttt  tS 
the  miifortDne.  The  spot  where  they  had  landed 
was  enclosad  between  the  two  iaaues  of  tha  lagoon. 
They  walked  along  the  shore  to  tha  more  easteiiy, 
and  the  narrower  canal,  and,  on  arriving,  Haid 
found  to  his  great  annoyance  that  there  was  ample 
water  to  have  floated  the  cutler  had  he  selected 
that,  the  least  prmnising  raad.  He.  raggetted  a  re- 
turn by  the  road  they  come,  and,  passing  into  Ike 
other  canal,  by  that  to  reach  the  sea.  They  1iid>- 
ried  back,  but  found  by  this  time  the  tide  had  left 
the  cutter  high  and  dry  on  the  sand.  So  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  wait. 

Having  three  houn  to  spare,  Haiel  tAxA  Min 
BoUestnn'g  permission  to  ascend  the  monntain.  Sbi 
assented  to  remain  near  the  boat  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  tbis  expedition.  He  ascent  was  too  n^ 
ged  and  steep  for  her  powers,  and  the  seashore  and 
adjacent  grovea. would  find  her  ample  amusement 
during  his  absence.  She  accompanied  him  to  the 
bonk  of  the  smaller  lagoon,  which  he  fimled,  and 
waving  an  adieu  to  her  he  plunged  into  the  dense 
wood  with  which  the  sides  of 


She  waited  some  time,  and  then  she  heard  his 
vtnce  shouting  to  bar  fVom  the  hd^ta  above.  The 
mountUD-top  was  about  three  quarters  of  a.  nnla 
fh>m  where  she  stood,  but  seemed  much  nearer. 
She  tamed  back  towards  the  boat,  walking  slowly, 
but  paused  as  a  fiunt  and  distant  cry  again  reached 
,  _    __        . . J   __j^g_  _^_  __.„j 


egrove. 
He  gnni 


repeated,  and  then  she  entered 


gnnind  beneath  her  foet  was  aoft  with  vel- 
vety moss,  and  tiie  dark  foliage  of  ^e  tnas  ren- 
derad  the  air  cool  and  delictonily  fragrant.  Afta 
wandering  for  aome  time,  she  mgun^  the  edge  of 
the  grove  near  the  boat,  and  selectiiig  a  spot  at  die 
foot  of  an  aged  cypreas,  she  sat  down  with  her  back 
against  its  tmnk.     lliea  she  took  out  Arthui'a  let- 


)  read  thoee  impemoned  sentencca: 
._  she^bed  deeply,  a*  eameatly  die  fbnnd 
herself  ratying  j^thnr's  condition  more  than  dw 
r^retted  her  own.  She  fbll  into  reverie,  and  fhxa 
reverie  into  a  drowsy  languor.  How  long  she  re- 
muned  in  this  slate  die  could  not  letnem^,  bnt  a 
slight  mstle  overiiead  recalled  her  senses.  Believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  Inrd  moving  in  the  brancfaea  she  wm 
rengning  herself  again  to  rest  when  she  becaoM 
sensible  of  a  strange  emotion,  a  convicticm  that 
ipmetbmg  was  watching  her  with  a  fixed  gaie,  She 
cast  her  eyea  around,  but  saw  nothing.  ■  She  locked 
upwards.  From  [he  tree  immediately  above  her  lap 
depended  a  snake,  its  toil  coiled  around  a  deul 
branch.  The  reptile  hung  straight,  its  eyea  fixed 
like  two  rubiea  upon  Helen's,  as  very  slowly  it  let 
itself  down  by  its  uncoiling  tail.  Now  its  hwd  wsi 
a  level  with  hers;  in  another  moment  it  niiMt 


drop  into  her  lai 
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cumbered  with  blocks  ofgrsy  stone,  of  wbich  the 
island  seemed  to  be  fonuM,  fbrdng  his  way  over 
fallen  trees  and  through  the  tangled  undergrowth 
of  a  speciee  of  wild  vine,  which  abounded  on  tbt 
monntain-aida,  Haiel  stopped  to  brwtbe  and  pe«r 
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aronnd,  m  well  aa  tbe  denw  fcdiMe  pannitted. 

ma  up  to  fail  w«iat  in  scrub,  an^tlie  wiS  leaves  of 
the  baj'onot-plant  rentkred  csatiou  necemaiy  in 
walking.  At  miMiienta,  tbroogh  tbe  denae  foliage, 
he  caught  a  g;liaten  of  the  ten.  The  aun  was  in 
the  north  behind  him,  tuid  bj  thia  alone  he  gnided 
luB  road  tfne  loutherly  aod  npward.  Once  only  he 
fbumi  a  Rnkll  cleared  space  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  here  it  waa  be  uttered  the  crj'  Helen  heanl. 
He  waited  a  few  momenta  in  the  hope  to  hear  her 
Toice  in  reply,  but  it  did  not  reach  him.  Again  he 
{dunged  upward,  and  now  the  aaccnt  became  at 
tunet  M  Biduona  that  more  than  once  he  almoat . 
sclved  to  tvlinquish,  or,  at  least,  to  defer  hia  taf 
bat  a  momenfa  reit  recalled  him  to  himaelf,  and 
was  one  not  easily  haffled  by  difficulty  or  laboi', 
he  UHled  on  until  he  judged  the  lummit  on"ht  to 
h«Te  been  reached.  After  paoaing  to  take  breath 
and  eounael,  he  fancied  that  he  had  bomo  too  moch. 
to  the  left,  the  grornid  to  hia  right  appeared  to  rise 
Dtore  than  the  path  that  he  waa  puramng,  which  had 
become  level,  and  he  concluded,  that,  instead  of  as- 
cending, he  waa  circling  the  mountain-top.  He 
tamed  aside,  therefore,  and  after  tea  minutes'  hard 
climbing  be  waa  pushing  thtongh  a  thick  and  high 
■cmb,  when  tbe  earth  seemed  to  give  way  beneath 
lum,  and  he  fell  —  into  an  abyas. 

He  wM  eognlfed.  He  &11  from  bush  to  bnafa  — 
down  —  down  —  scratch  —  rip  —  plump!  until  he 
lodged  in  a  prickly  botb  more  winded  than  hurt 
Ont  of  this  he  crawled,  only  to  discorer  himself  thus 
landed  in  a  great  and  perfbetly  circular  plain  of 
about  thirty  acres  in  extent,  or  about  3^0  yards  in 
diameter.  In  the  contra  waa  a  lake,  also  circnlar, 
the  braad  belt  of  shore  around  this  lake  waa  cov- 
ered with  rich  graae,  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and 
all  this  again  naa  sarrounded  by  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular cnfT,  down  which  indeed  he  had  fallen:  this 
dilf  was  thickly  clothed  with  ahruba  and  trees. 

Uazcl  recognized  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Vol- 


the  lake  he  found  the  waters  im- 

Cgnated  with  volcanic  products.  Its  bottom  was 
ned  of  aaphalton.  Having  made  a  circuit  of  the 
ihbret,  be  perceived  on  the  weaterlv  side  —  ^I 
next  the  ijand  —  a.  break  in  the  difi*;  and  on  a 
narrow  examination  he  diacovered  an  outlet  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  lake  at  one  time  had  emp- 
tied ila  waters  through  thia  ancient  water-course. 
The  deacent  hero  was  not  only  gradnal,  but  the  old 
river-bed  waa  tolerably  free  from  obstructions,  es- 
pecially of  the  vegetable  kind. 

He  made  his  way  rapidly  downwards,  and  in  half 
as  hour  reached  manny  eronnd.  The  cane-brake 
now  lay  before  him.  On  his  left  he  saw  tbe  aea  on 
the  south,  about  a  third  of  a  milu.  He  knew  that 
to  the  right  moat  be  the  sea  on  the  north,  about 
hair  a  mile  or  so.  lie  bent  hie  way  thither.  The 
edge  of  the  swamp  was  very  clear,  and  tbou»1i 
Kimewhat  spongy,  allbrded  good  .walking  unimpedeil. 
As  he  approached  the  spot  where  ho  judged  the 
boat  to  be,  the  underwood  thickened,  the  trees  again 
interiaced  their  arms,  and  be  hod  to  stru^le  through 
tbe  foiua^.  At  length  he  struck  the  smaUer  l^oon, 
tad,  as  be  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  fonuble, 
he  followed  ita  courae  to  tbe  ahore,  where  ha  had 
previously  croesed.  In  a  few  moments  he  reached 
the  boat,  and  was  pleased  to  Gnd  her  afloat.  The 
ridng  tide  had  even  moved  her  a  few  feet  back  into 
tbecanaL 

Haiel  abonted  u>  appriae  Uiss  Bolleeton  of  his 
return,  and  then  proceraed  to  restwe  the  oust  to 


ita  place,  and  replace  the  riggiug  and  the  oars. 
This  occopied  tome  little  time.  He  lelt  snrprised 
that  she  had  not  ^ipeared.    He  shouted  again.   No 

reply. 
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OulbakK,  lod  boDonblr  dlulnfulahed  bboHlf  In  (he  Neap 
carapftlfik.  SooD  after  tbe  brtaklng  out  ol  tlia  ADerinii  war  he 
mnt  to  the  United  BHlre,  Is  the  en^  of  irUeh  he  otitalnell  ■  eoB- 
mlMlaa,  uil  pnind  Umeelf  an  *l>le  unit  loloai  oinoer,  obuUnlw 
Uie  num  he  »m  bj  oooneei  hoUi  —  £a<iw  o/F™«-i  MngBii»*l 

Ox  the  semi-CDward  march  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac toward  the  Kappahannock,  shortly  after  oar 
retrograde  promenade  to  Centrevilie,  the  Third  Army 
Corps,  then  commanded  by  General  French,  halted 
at  Catlett  Station.  Tbe  enemy  as  yet  remained  with 
a  few  detachments  this  aide  the  Rappahannock,  and 
on  26th  October,  1SG2,  made  some  demonsb^ons 
with  hia  cavalry,  in  the  direction  of  Bealelon  Station. 
To  support  our  cavalry,  a  brigade  of  tbe  third  corps 
waa  ordered  to  the  front.  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
p.  M.  on  that  day,  that  our  asnstant  adjutant-gen> 
eral  ordered  me  to  go  to  reconnoitre  our  advanced 
line  at  fiealeton,  where,  as  I  was  told,  I  was  to  meet 
with  our  brigade.  Sending  the  orderly  in  attend- 
ance for  two  mounted  men  to  accompany  mc,  I  sat 
down  with  my  two  ntesamates  to  onr  usual  ham  and 
hard  lack  dinner.  Before  1  had  swallowed  the  first 
bite,  the  orderly  returned,  and  informed  me  that  ac- 
cording to  orders  lately  received,  the  captain  of  the 
escort  could  not  give  me  two  men,  except  by  a  writ- 
ten order  from  the  assistant  adjutant-general,  and 
that  one  tnounted  man  stood  ready. 

Unwilling  to  lose  time,  1  at  once  abani]iMied  my 
ham  and  coffee,  in  the  hope  to  resume  my  dinner 
when  I  came  Wk,  monnted  my  favorite  "  Dick," 
an  unassuming,  fleet,  good-natured  animal,  and  gal- 
loped oiTwith  one  mounted  man. 

Sooner  than  I  anticipated  "  Dick"  carried  me  to 
within  sight  of  Bealeton  Station,  my  single  orderly 
luging  a  Uttle  behind.  Here  I  passed  a  regiment 
ofour  cavalry  drawn  np  in  a  sort  of  semicircnlar 
line,  one  rank  deep.  Not  having  £>llea  in  with  our 
brigade  all  the  way.  I  concluded  that  they  must  lie  in 
the  woods  t,  small  distance  beyond  the  Station,  and 
now  Blackening  iny  pace,  I  butted  on,  casting  my 
eyes  to  tke  right  and  left  of  the  railroad,  aa  a  recon- 
noitring officer  usually  does  on  such  occasions.  I 
naturally  expected  to  meet  soon  with  our  cavalry 
videtles,  and  gather  some  information  from  them; 
but  in  this  I  was  destined  Co  be  disappointed.  I  had 
not  advanced  three  hundred  yards,  before  three 
cavalrv  men  darted  out  from  tiie  woods  on  tbe  right 
side  of  the  railroad,  and  halting,  called  out,  "  £Ult, 
who  are  you?"  On  this  customary  call,  I  halted 
"  Dick,"  to  look  who  these  inquisitora  were,  and  re- 
peated to  them  the  same  query ;  the  distance  between 
us  being  from  forty  to  fifty  yards.  Fereeiving  blue 
coats  and  M'<^lellan  caps,  I  rode  np  to  them,  and 
found  out  my  mistake  when  it  waa  ttxi  late.  The 
three  men,  despite  their  uniform,  belonged  to  the 
Second  Virginia  Cavalry,  Confederate  army.  JMy 
orderly,  who  suspected  something  wroi^  inther  too 
early,  turned  back  his  horse,  and  ran  away  at  the 
fim  sight  of  the  rebels.  So  that  I  bad  no  chmc& 
but  to  ^ve  them  my  swwd,  the  only  weapon  I  haa 
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with  me.  Ir  other  words,  I  becaioe  priioiwr,  and 
that  for  the  fint  time  in  m^  lift,  and  a  cmiooi  feel- 
ing it  wat  1    I  was  oidered  to  fbUow  them  to  their 

campi  which  was  about  two  miles  in  the  rear,  and 

It  wna  alreadj  dark  when  we  arrived.  No  aooner 
had  I  dismounted,  than  "  Dick  "  waa  slanted  from 
me,  while  one  of  my  caplors  kneeled  down  at  my  feet, 
conveying  the  interesting  intimation  that  he  "  wanted 
my  »pan  badly  ! "  So  saying,  he  began  to  unclasp 
them.  Filled  with  Burpnse  and  bumiliatioD,  I  re- 
monstrated with  the  man,  threatening  to  bring  his 
conduct  before  the  knowledge  of  bii  captun  ;  but  all 
in  vain.  The  spurs  he  wanted  so  badly  he  took  eaiu 
j/faie,  and  rather  a  good  pair  diose  were,  —  of  silver, 
massive,  straight,  and  longer  than  thoee  in  common 
use,  ^-  a  present  from  a  fnend  before  joinini;  Gener- 
al Kckles's  staff.  Led  before  the  captun,  I  bitterly 
complained  of  the  spoliation,  but  his  only  reply  was 
"That  he  could  do  nothing,  and  that  I  must  [lat  up 
with  the  lau>i  o/tcar."  It  was  of  no  use  telling  him 
that  I  understood  the  laws  of  war  diSerently.  The 
captain,  several-privates,  and  myself  then  squatted 
down  around  an  eitemporiced  fire  (the  night  being 
rather  cold)  and  began  to  chat.  On  being  asked 
what  state  I  belonged  to,  1  replied,  "  Hungary." 
lUs  word  filled  my  captain  with  a  sort  of  astonish- 
ment ;  he  found  it  incooiprehensible,  how  a  Hnnga- 
rian  could  fight  with  the  d — d  Yankees  against  Che 
Sontbem  people,  who  were  fightins  tor  what  the 
Hnngariane  had  fought  for  in  IS48.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined  that  neither  the  situatjan  nor  my  mood  in- 
clined me  much  to  di«cu«s  that  qiieation  at  large. 
However,  I  told  him  roundly,  that  I  came  to  Amer- 
ica, to  fight  for  the  Union,  the  deatruction  of  which 
would  cause  joy  to  none  but  tyrants  and  despots. 
M7  entertainers  had  not  much  to  offer  me  for  sup- 
por,  —  a  smaH  piece  of  bread,  and  a  much  smaller 
jHece  of  dried  meat  warmed  np  in  the  glimmer^ 
ing  ashes  befbre  ni,  was  all  they  conid  give  me. 
We  continued  to  chat  as  long  as  our  eyes  kept 
open,  and  then  tried  to  lull  ourselves  to  sleep;  an 
eobrt  which  did  not  well  auccoed,  aR  the  struggle 
between  the  burning  fire  and  the  cold  night  decid- 
edly inclined  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Aa  fcir  me  in 
particular,  I  had  naturally  sufficient  reasons  tor  re- 
maining restless.  Irrespective  of  what  might  befall 
me  hereafter,  I  could  not  feel  reconciled  to  the  loaa 
rf  my  sword,  a  nresent  fh)m  a  brave  Hungarian 
general  in  the  Italian  army,  and  with  which  I  made 
ue  campaign  with  Garib.-ildi  in  1860.  Nor  conld  I 
help  casting  a  dtdeful  look  on  "  Dick,"  who  stood  at 
a  little  distance  between  his  new  companions,  and 
apparently  not  more  at  ease  than  myself. 

The  morning  no  sooner  arrived,  than  I  waa  01^ 
dered  to  follow  on  foot  a  moanted  ouui,  who  was  to 
take  me  to  General  Andanon,  at  Brandy  Station,  or 
to  General  A.  P.  Hill.  My  petition  to  be  allowed  a 
horse  was  disregarded :  I  had  to  walk  the  whole  way. 
After  a  brief  rest  at  Bnuidy  Station,  I  was  marched 
on  to  General  Hill's  head-quarters,  and  by  the  time 
I  arrived  there,  I  was  both  tired  nnd  hungry.  I  was 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  General's  staff,  and 
enjoyed  with  them  some  pleasant  conversation,  which 
almost  made  me  foi^C  that  I  was  prisoner.  But, 
at  the  moment  I  be^  to  fbel  at  ease,  I  was  called 
to  follow  the  provost-matshal,  who  assigned  me  a 
place  amid  logs  of  wood  in  the  ciHnpany  of  a  few 
doien  of  privates,  who  were  under  arr««t  for  various 
misdeeds;  a  treatment  which  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  manner  in  which  thdr  oSeeis  were  treated 
by  our  proToat-mawbal, 


The  cold  drizzling  weathar  added  to  my  disaul 
Mtuation.  I  commnnicjtted  with  the  pmvostrma^ 
shat  in  writing,  directing  his  attention  to  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  requGBtMl  him  to  have  me,  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  manihed  back  to  Biaudy 
Station ;  but  after  three  hours'  waiting,  no  answer 
came.  I  then  oddretaed  myself  to  the  twslaot 
adjotant-general.  Captain  Starke,  and  was  soon 
invited  to  the  tent  of  Captain  Potter,  of  the  itk 
Alabama  battalion,  who  kmdly  shared  with  ma  all 
be  had.  I  bode  him  a  hearty  farewell  early  in  the 
morning,  and  i^|Kin  followed  my  gnaid  to  Brandy 
Station,  where  I  arrived  inst  as  the  can  were 
about  starting  for  Richmond.  At  Culpepper  Conrt 
House,  the  cars  stopped  for  a  few  hcuirs,  and  I 
was  led  to  the  provost-marahal.  From  the  street 
where  his  office  was  I  conld  survey  the  whols 
ground  on  which  our  army  lay  encamped  bat  a  few 
weeks  ago ;  and  after  itandiiu;  a  few  minutes  at  Iha 
olGce  door,  I  again  almost  forgot  I  was  prisoner. 
It  was  the  same  street  I  used  frequently  to  past  in 
going  for  orders  to  the  army  head-quarters ;  and  it 
really  pDEiied  me  to  understand  how  I  should  now 
stand  here  a  prisoner.  "You  are  again  here," said 
a  rebel  to  me,  with  a  half  Bne(^ring  smile.  "  Yta, 
I  am,"  I  replied.  "  And  where  'b  your  army  ?  " 
"  They  are  tbtlowing  me  rapidly,"  I  replied. 

From  Culpepper  the  cars,  after  pasnng  the 
Bapidan,  ran  to  Orange  Conrt  House  and  Gt^mw- 
ville.  As  the  sergeant  who  took  chai^  of  ms  at 
Gordonavillo,  behaved  to  me  in  a  moat  becoming 
manner,  I  began  to  feel  rather  at  ease,  while  thai 
carried  along  to  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  involuntarily  plunged  into  atrat^ic  medilatioat; 
but  the  shrill  whistle  oif  the  engine  annouacinp  oar 
arrival  at  Richmond,  put  an  end  to  my  ambitioiu 
combinations.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  p.  ft. ;  tba 
pcdite  sergeant  handed  me  over  to  another  guard, 
and  the  latter  ted  me  straight  to  my  place  of  des- 
tination, the  famous  prison  of  Libby.  The  streets 
through  which  I  passed  were  but  dimly  lighted, 
and  £owed  little  sign  of  life  or  movement  in  thi 
city. 

Taken  into  the  office  <rf'  the  nrison,  I  was  pre- 
sented to  Lientonant  La  Touene,  with  wham  I 
spent,  converMng  partiy  in  French,  some  twentv 
minutes  in  answering  sundry  queations.  Ha  aft- 
vised  me,  among  otitev  things,  to  write  North  on 
the  eariiest  opportanity  for  blankets  and  other 
necessaries,  and  told  me  besides,  if  I  had  any  mon- 
ey with  me,  to  leave  it  at  the  office,  and  I  should 
receive  in  due  time  the  equivalent  in  Confederate 
currency.  "  Here  is  all  I  have,"  said  I,  and  taking 
out  of  my  pocket  a  five-dollar  "  greenback,"  which  I 
had  happened  to  borrow  from  a,  friend  on  the  day 
of  my  capture.  I  left  it  on  the  table,  and  Mowed 
a  sergeant  to  tbe  first  floor  of  the  prison. 

My  appeanince  at  the  upper  room,  tbe  cen- 
tral apartment  of  the  building,  was  greeted  with 
'  ■■  Freeh  fish,"  which  was  sradii- 


ally  echoed  through  the  whole  prison,  and  f  must 
confess  this  quiet  exhibition  of  humor  rather  de- 
lighted me. 
Iv  already 


qu 
lighted  me.  In  a  minute,  the  motley  inmates,  meat- 
'  >  '  !-^  ^gj,,  ihiria^  crowded  around  ow  by 
Where  were  you  taken?"  "When?* 
"What  corps  do  you  beloi^  to?" — snch  and 
similar  qncstions,  uttered  simultaneously,  came 
upon  me  incesaantly  for  ntiarly  half  an  hour.  Feel- 
ing much  fatigned,  I  asked  iJie  bystanders  whether 
there  w.ia  room  for  me  to  sleep  in  this  room.  Some 
answered,  I  could  find  that  out  very  easily ;  other* 
hinted  to  dm  that  the  room  above  was  km  crowded. 
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Taking  tliat  hint  I  mooDted  a  scale  bigher,  and 
fonnd  mywlf  in  the  third  ttoij  of  the  priiOD- 

Hens  new  question!  uid  new  anewera  followed 
each  other.  "  ¥ou  axo  a  Hungarian  i* "  exclaimed 
an  unknown  figure,  atru^Ung  to  disentangle  him- 
ae!f  from  Lis  blankets,  so  ai  to  be  able  to  Took  full 
into  ray  face.  "  1  am,  air,"  I  replied.  "  Here  is  a 
Hungarian  mmjor,"  rejoined  rapidly  taj  new  friend, 
and  hardly  were  these  words  uttered,  when  a  tali, 
emaciitCed  Ggutc  hastened  towards  me,  embracing 
me,  witb  a  sort  of  convulsive  Joy,  without  uttering  a 
word.  When  he  had  recovered  from  his  aurprue 
atseein^  me  in  Libby,  I  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
"  My  I'nend,  you  must  wait  until  to-morrow,"  was 
bia  Kpiy.  He  advised  me  moreover,  to  lie  down, 
pointing  at  the  saine  time  to  an  unoccupied  place 
close  to  the  open  windows,  and  the  sink  door.  "  No 
blankets ! "  exclaimed  1  "  No  ! "  "  What  shall  I 
do  ?  "  "  Write  to  New  York ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  do  what  others  do."  "What?"  "Wait 
until  your  blankets  arrive."  After  this  brief  ex- 
change of  ideas,  I  niread  the  ca|ic  of  ray  overcoat 
on  the  door,  and  fay  down  sighing  bitterly.  Sol- 
diers arc,  certainly,  not  weak  on  the  point  of  soft 
beds.  .For  myself,  I  had,  all  the  way  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Gettysburg,  nothing  better  than  one  wa- 
terproof blanket  to  lie  on.  Yet  my  first  experi- 
ment ip  Libby  in  the  sleeping  line  was  far  from 
being  Fuccessful.  The  cold  cwTont  of  air  pouring 
down  upon  me  from  the  two  open  windows,  was 
loo  strong  to  allow  me  to  sleep. 

To  increase  my  restlesnesa,  I  happened  to  re^ 
member  that  three  yeara  ^,  in  the  last  days  of 
this  same  .month,  ],  a  "  Garibaldian,"  shared  the 
Joys  and  festivities  of  an  exulting  people, -liberated 
Jrom  long  servitude  by  the  most  daring  campaign 
on  record.  What  varied  recollections  passed  tbroueh 
my  mind  it  is  nuedless  to  recall.  However,  this 
nigbt  W3S  not  without  its  pleainres.  Before  day- 
break I  had  the  salisfaction  to  read  the  following 
"  fecial  Order,  by  the  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,"  the  number  of  which  has  esc)^)ed  my 


"Whereas  the  wearing  oF  an  enemy's  ntiifonn  is 
contnry  lo  oil  milititrT  hanor,  and  the  nangcs  of  war  : 
whereas  troops  wearmg  an  enemy's  Daifbno  sra  ene- 
mies in  disguise;  thercrore  it  is  declared,  thai  rebel 
soldiers  cauRht  in  the  United  States  uniform  will  be 
bencefoTth  ponisbed  accordingly,  ' 

"  (Signed)  Maj.-Gen.  Meadi." 

To  my  severe  disappointment,  the  call  of  the  guards 
in  the  street  broke  my  slumbers,  and  reminded  me 
that  I  bad  been  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Tlie  first  scene,  on  opening  my  eyes  that  mum- 
tiu.  was  of  a  kind  which  I  had  never  imagined  out 
of  the  realms  of  fiction.  To  the  right  and  left,  in 
tbe  centre  and  on  the  flanks,  I  saw  my  prison  com- 
panions formed  as  it  were  in  different  squads, 
steadily  engaged  in  one  employment  I  have  no 
wish  to  describe  repulNve  things.  But  I  desire  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  tbe  life  of  United  States 
officer-prisoners  in  Libby ;  and  as  Victor  Hu(^  has 
dareii  to  introduce  the  word  •••••  in  the  "Batde 
of  Waterloo,"  I  shall  certainly  not  shrink  to  write 
down  the  word  vermin  in  speaking  of  libby.  Those 
to  whom  I  spoke  told  me,  that  what  I  saw  had  been 
the  daily  practice  for  months  in  the  existence  of 
the  Libby  piiconeis.  1  endeavored  to  turn  airay 
xaj  eyei  fivm  the  scene,  but  there  was  no  escape. 
The  process  had  to  be  gone  through.  Anon,  a 
roioe  called  ont,.  "No.4,  tireakfiut!"  an  exclama- 


tion mysterious  to  me  at  that  time,  but  which  I 
shall  now  explain. 

Amid  all  its  dreariness  and  miseries  the  prison 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  commissary-culinary 
department,  perJbrming  different  functions.  The 
perionnel  consisted  of  a  general  commissary,  who 
received  the  rations  from  the  inspector  of  the 
prison,  and  distributed  them  to  the  sub-commiasa- 
riee,  each  of  whom  represented  a  mess.  The  ount' 
ber  of  officers  in  one  mesa  varied  from  four  to 
twenty  and  thirty,  the  number  of  metises  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  prison  company  being  twenty- 
four.  Tbe  regular  rations  were  now  half  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  little  more  than  two  ounces  of  rice,  between 
three  and  fonr  ounces  of  meat,  for  tndi  officer  pet 
diem.  Such  luxuries  as  cofiee,  tea,  and  sugar,  the 
oBiccrs  had  to  provide  with  their  own  money.  Thist 
of  course,  they  could  only  do  when  they  had  it, 
and  when  the  money  they  might  receive  from  the 
Horth  was  delivered  to  them  b^  the  prison  authori- 
ties, a  thing  which  I  soon  discovered  did  not  al- 
ways happen. 

To  underatand  better  the  operation  of  the  cull- 
niu'y  department,  I  must  describe  the  prison  in  its 
enseniblt.  It  is  an  isolated,  three-etory  buildings 
facing  the  James  River,  or  rather  the  canal  skirting 
its  lelt  bank.  It  waa  windowed  all  over,  and  com- 
prised nine  compartments.  The  third  and  second 
stories  were  entirely  occupied  by  the  inmates ;  while 
a  part  of  the  ground  door  served  as  (be  kitchen  for 
some  of  the  prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  bulldii^ 
comprbed  tbe  hospital  and  the  office  of  tbe  pmou 
authorities. 

It  was  very  singular  to  a  "fresh  fish"  to  see  for 
the  first  time  the  stir  and  bustle  around  the  different 
iron-stovc.s,  which  to  avoid  mistakes  were  marked 
in  large  letters  on  the  wall,  with  such  ambitions 
inscriptions  as  "  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  "  Anny  of 
the  (Jumbcrland."  A  more  fanciful  collection  of 
cooking  utensils  Itas  never  been  seen  than  that  which 
crowded  the  surface  of  the  prison  stares,  which 
were  surronnded  by  scores  of  anxioua  and  vigilant 
attendants.  The  different  dishes  prepared  were  no 
less  peculiar.  Here  were  some  remnants  of  black- 
ened ham  and  smoked  tongue,  mixed  np  with 
crumbs  and  crackers  of  different  species,  straggling 
to  stew  themselves  into  soma  uniform  whole  ;  there 
dry  crusts  of  bread,  worked  up  with  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  ncccKity,  into  fanciful  puddings  and  *'llap- 

I  used  in  London  often  to  admire,  at  "  Dr.  But- 
ler's Head,"  a  tavern  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  citf, 
larnestness  and  collected  quietude  of  the  mer- 
chants standing  drawn  up,  one  rank  deep,  along  the 
bar  running  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
~  '  lespatching  the  steaks  served  ap  to  them.  Bnt 
scene  was  quite  eclipted  in  my  eyes,  the  6at 
I  saw  the  "Milroy  officers"  on  a  similar  occa- 
They  seemed  to  be  fearfully  in  earnest;  and 
for  the  sake  of  biith,  I  feel  bound  to  stat«,  that  they 
were  invariably  the  fint  at  their  breakfasts.  I  have 
more  than  once  tbund  them  despatching  the  first 
meal  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  must  have  been  lally  imprebea 
with  the  saying  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that "  The 
firat  rule  in  tactics  is,  a  good  breakfast." 

Most  of  the  prisoners  contrived  to  make  chairs 
for  themselves  from  the  boxes  or  barrels  sent  them 
with  certain  articlea  from  the  North.  I  appealed 
(me  day  to  one  of  the  oegro  boys  (who  came  np 
daily  to  sweep  the  prison)  to  make  ma  some  kind  of 
stool.    To  thn  Jeri7  readily  eonaentedj  and  in  leas 
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dian  three  ia,ja  be  performed  his  promue.  I  wu 
u  proud  of  tlui  rough  little  etool  m  mimj  a  king  on 
hit  throne,  and  there  were  not  wanting  neigfaboira  to 
whom  I  WB8  an  object  of  ea*T. 

I  bad  no  difficult/  in  perceiTing  that  manj  looked 
on  me  n-itb  a  feeiiog  of  particalar  compaoion,  though 
I  was  at  tint  unable  to  undeisCaud  its  real  meaning, 
cODsideriDg  the  fact  that  everj  soldier  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  chances  of  war.  But  I  soon  found 
out  the  causii  of  this  pity,  the  cessation,  to  wit,  of 
what  is  called  "  the  operations  of  the  cartel,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  stopping  of  all  exchange.  "  You 
are  in  for  good,"  they  would  tell  me.  Tbe  cartvl, 
of  which  I  conttsB  I  never  had  hoard  or  read  of  be- 
fore, wa;  concluded  in  July,  18G2,  between  Major- 
General  Dix  and  General  Hill,  its  principal  point 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  with  the 
excess  on  either  mde  to  be  paroled.  This,  I  now 
learned  for  the  fint  timet  ^"^  *'  present  out  of 

£ratJon.     Some  thought  that  the  reason  of  it  was 
diHiculty  about  the  exchange  of  negro  soldiers, 
who  were  organised  subsequent  to  tbe  date  of  the 

The  BtraogeneM  of  the  scone  in  Libby,  the  pree- 
«nca  of  prisoners  from  locb  a  variety  of  tAttle-Gelds 
and  skirmishes,  extending  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
tbe  waters  of  Mexico,  some  of  tiiem  preMntin^  most 
curious  figure^,  and  the  various  novel  experiences 
of  the  place,  served  to  keep  me  for  weel^s  m  a  state 
of  contiDual  surprise  and  bewilderment,  and  oven 
to  make  me  forget  the  nature  of  tbe  diet  on  which 
I  lived.  What  I  most  felt,  was  the  want  of  fresh 
air,  the  fumes  of  tbe  prison  being  rather  too  strong 
for  a  "fresh  fish."  Very  frequently  I  was  startlud 
from  my  muddy  meditations  by  the  duly  appeal^ 
ance  in  the  morning  of  an  old,  shrewd  negro,  whose 
-vocation  was  to  purify  the  prison  with  lar  moke. 
He  had  been  formerly  a  "valet"  of  General  Banks, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  in  tbe  retreat  from  Stnw- 
burg.  He  would  announce  his  presence  in  the 
morning  with  tbe  lusty  proclamation,  "  Here  is  ~ 
good  smoke  without  money  or  price,"  the  sound 
which  would  be  re-echoed  by  tbe  multitude  in  mc 
Ikndfiit  strains.  All  of  a  sudden  you  would  hear 
the  cr}' of  "Pack  up,  —  all  exchanged,"  ring  through 
the  dismal  prison;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  you 
would  find  yourself  entertained  by  a  sentimental 
duet  or  quartette  of  "Home,  sweet  home!"  "No 
one  to  love,"  "  When  this  cruel  war  is  over,"  &i!., 
fcc. 

One  morning  as  I  tried  to  wind  my  way  to  the 
kitchen  below,  in  quest  of  less  iuffbcating  ail . 
officer,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  peremptorily 
stopped  me,  when  the  following  conversation  passed 
between  us:  "I  suppose  you  have  seen  service  in 
tbe  old  countnr  ?  "  "  You  are  right."  "  You  have 
not  to  much  bpavy  fighting  in  your  country  hs  we 
have  here '! "  "  Not  so  much  without  sufficient  rea- 
tons  and  sufficient  results."  "Ill  be  d— d  if  Na- 
poleon's troops  have  teen  such  hard  fiehtjng  as  my 
division."  "I  dare  say  noL"  My  unknown  friend 
afterwards  began  to  talk  of  the  "interior  side  of 
arc,  interior  and  exterior  lines,"  and  Bimilar  bor- 
rowed stulT.  At  this  point,  however,  which 
minded  me  of  similar  conversations  I  had  heard 
when  in  camp,  I  could  n't  help  bunUng  out  a-laugh- 
mg.  It  was  tbe  first  laugh  I  enjoyed  m  Libby  aftei 
a  month's  imprisomnent 

I  conid  not  help  havii^  mj  attention  particularly 
attracted  by  a  few  prison-figures,  whose  pensive 
mood,  or  striking  aspect,  or  distinguished  career, 
made  them  objecta  of  special  interect.    There  were 


figures  of  a  different  description,  fbw  ii 
Fam  glad  to  sav,  but  for  al'    '    ' 
lough.     These  looked  as  happy  a 


1  sav,  but  for  all  Aat  original 


They  took  tbe  practical  view  of  their  wtuation, 
thinking  that  three  or  four  dollan  a  day  for  sittin; 
in  Libby  was  rather  a  good,  profitable  "job."  fy. 
hideous  sight. 

Whenever  I  had  a  chance,  I  tried  to  stick  my 
head  out  of  the  window  to  take  in  a  mouthlid  of 
fresh  air.  I  could  see  distinctly  the  old  peaceful 
sign-board,  banging  on  tbe  western  comer  of  the 
budding,  "  Libby  and  Son,  iShip  Chandlers  and 
Grocera,"  —  hanging  there  as  quiet  and  buiineM- 
like  as  ever.  Whether  that  respectable  firm  ever 
expected  to  have  their  eton^s  visited  by  such  Isr^ 
numbers  as  we  mustered,  is  very  doubtful.  The 
lifelessnesi  in  the  street  along  tbe  canal  really 
amaxed  mc.  Only  now  and  then  you  would  see  a 
bi^y,  with  one  or  two  persons  inside,  wheeling  la- 
Kilyby,  and  hardly  more  loiterers  on  foot.  Specimens 
of  the  fair  sex,  alwa)-s  rare  ngUta  for  soldiers,  weie 
ttiU  less  visible.     And  if  you  saw  a  half-muffled  ne- 


■r  prefr 

ence  was  announced  \>y  the  loud  call  of  "  Gun- 
boat " ;  and  on  such  occasions  there  were  desperate 
charges  to  the  windows,  which  would  have  extorted 
admiration  from  the  most  unwarlike  spectator. 

What  appeared  an  unnatural  sight  to  me  in  tlis 
streeta  was,  to  see  so  many  soldien  in  blue  coats. 
Tbe  putting  on  an  enemy's  uniform  is  what  has  never 
beenknowninany  European  army.  It  would  be  reck- 
oned the  lowest  degree  of  degradation  for  tbe  lol- 
dier.  Icannot reconciletheconductof tfaeSoutheni 
cavaliers  in  this  respect  with  their  avowed  contempt 
of  the  Yankees. 

There  was  a  great  lack  of  general  newa  in  the 
papeta,  which  we  received  by  the  regular  channel 
every  morning  ;  and  tbe  standing  despatch  from 
Charleston, "  123  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city," 
Sec.,  reminded  us  forcibly  of  the  dead  prolonged 
calm  reigning  on  James  Kivcr.  Among  tbe  siglili 
of  tbe  prison  tlie  distribution  of  letters  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  The  announcement,  "  Lctten," 
set  Libby  rocking  all  over.  Tbe  rush  into  the  loooi 
where  tbe  distribution  took  place  was  moat  tbniiida- 
ble,  and  woe  to  him  who  stood  in  tiie  way  of  thess 
bounding  and  cheering  columns. 

Tlie  ennui  of  prison  life  is  a  great  spur  to  inven- 
tive genius,  and  it  was  not  wanting  here.  Thers 
was  no  end  of  amusements.  As  in  high  life,  the  tins 
gayedes  of  Libby  commenced  at  night,  after  the  oso- 
bX  call  of  die  guards,  "Lights  out!"  which  hap- 
pened always  at  9  o'clock.  An  hour  before  this  cslL 
and  many  hours  after  it  you  would  hear  a  thonsaod 
variations  of  "  Lights  out ! "  in  which  all  the  vmceaof 
animated  nature  seemed  to  be  blended,  now  sad 
then  interrupted  by  the  shrill  cry  of  a  frightened  ne- 
gro woman.  When  this  noise  had  snbeided,  tiie  time 
''  arrived;  and  one  heard  in  the  dark  tbs 


Against  such  hilaritiea,  mixed  with  traits 
of  vulgar  rowdyism,  there  was  no  pebble  remedy. 
A  stranger  passing  by  Libby  at  midnight,  migU 
have  imagined  himself  to  be  near  a  lunatic  asylum 
or  a  menagerie.  The  place,  in  fiict,  was  not,  on  tbe 
whole,  i^tinguished  wr  refined  maoners ;  and  then 
was  no  end  of  nmsances  surrounding  one,  tmspM- 
tivB  of  what  had  to  be  borne  from  tM  hands  of  tbe 
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Mitfaoritie*.  One  of  these 
whh  wbicfa  the  spot  on  the  floor  vhere  one  liad 
spreAd  hia  bluiket  for  the  night  waa  made  to  aet 
thepUce  of  a  spittoon. 

The  want  of  means  to  procure  certain  necMaari' 
made  one  tfa«  more  feel  the  ioBuSiciency  of  the  food 
■applied  bj  the  Coofedenicy.  There  were  ofEcen 
here  scaring  the  same  Bhirts  which  they  hnd  on 
when  token  prisoners  sevem!  months  before.  There 
were  others  who  had,  indeed,  two  ihirK,  but  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  the  traahing  of  them.  Only  the 
<M  "tsi^smokjng"  negro  had  the  priviioge  to  take 
ont  the  washinir,  and  one  had  generally  a  fortnight 
to  wait  before  the  things  cnme  back. 

Libby,  I  fisd,  has  also  its  acaduiuic  aide.     Li 
tenant- Colonel   Corada   tenches    Spanish,   Capt 
'lonograpby,  wl 
h  graininilr  class, 
explaining  the  tneaning  of  nouns,  active  and  neuter 
TBrbs,  &c.     This  l»at  class  appears  to  me  rather  too 
ragfrestivc.     General  Nual  Dow  lecturea  on  tempei^ 
ance.  which,  alas  !  reminds  us  only  of  our  destitu- 
tion ;  while  Major  Henry   diecouises  eloquently  of 
Bptritnalisni. 

Prom  a  fi^w  intelligent  ofHcers,  I  gathered  inter- 
esting infonnation  about  the  operations  around 
Vicktbiin^ ;  and  I  had  at  tbe  aame  time  tht  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  from  the  "  Bobadil  "  style  of  officera  of 
nnmcrous  desperate  battles,  the  names  of  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  mentioned  else- 
where. One  of  these  desperate  battles  attracted  ray 
attention  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  keep  it  all  quite 
fresh  in  my  memory :  "  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  Cofonel 
,  with  seventy-five  men,  W  attack  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  rebels  stationed  at ■,  and 

strongly  intrenched.  As  o'tir  boys  advanced  close 
to  the  breastworks,  the  rebels  nished  out,  do  you 
'  lee,  with  a  tremendous  ydl.  Hereupon,  air,  I  or- 
derfd  tlie  boys  to  gradually  fall  hack,  do  you  see  : 
and  in  ao  doing  1  formed  a  semicircular  line,  in- 
tending to  surround  the  '  relu,'  do  yon  see  ?  Well, 
■ir.  in  w^elofcd  upon  them,  answering  their  dread- 
fiit  volteya  with  a  well  direeted  and  murderous  fire. 
The  '  reba,'  thus  pressed,  sir.  and  snrrounded,  began 
to  waver,  and  fell  back  into  the  breastworks;  our 
boya.  charging  all  the  time,  followed  the  '  rebs ' 
closely  inUi  tiie  worka,  having  nearly  carrisd  the  first 
line  of  the  intreneliments,  when  two  rebel  caviUry 
regiments  were  seen  to  approach  on  our  Icfl  flank." 
A  very  singalar  battle,  truly,  and  worthy  of  tlie  hero 
of  Gail^hill.  My  informant  could  not  tell  me  the 
loss  of  the  enemy,  who  waa  "  engaged  all  nigbt,  air, 
in  carrying  offlheir  dead  and  wounded."  I  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  ask  him  nhat  tbe  two  rebel  caval- 
ry rudiments  did  alter  their  .ippearance,  and  whether 
'■our  boys  "moved  on  "interior"  or  "exterior" 
lines-  Added  to  these  1  knew  of  before  entering 
Libby,  I  e.^n  aay  that  I  have  now  in  memory  127 
desperate   battles,   all  fought   within   the  la»t  two 

On  entering  the  prison,  I  joined  the  mesa  of  my 
Hungsrian  friend,  and  thia  I  did  the  more  readily, 
as  be  undertook  to  provide  me  with  something  Uke 
a  cap  and  knife  and  fork,  articles  which  1  at  once 
experienced  were  not  easily  to  be  got  in  Libbp'. 
Our  daily  meab  consisted  of  rye  coSee  and  bread  in 
the  morning,  and  rice  aoup  with  a  few  ounces  of 
neat  in  tbe  evening-  Oeeasionally  the  major  was 
enabled  to  borrow  a  few  dollars  to  puivhase  butter 
and  mgar,  which  w 
"Tare  ^et.  Al 
1,  both  trota  the  spare  diet  and  the  pealilentiBl 


atmosphere,  as  if  my  knees  were  giving  way  under 
me ;  yet  the  novelty  of  the  scene  made  me  in  part 
forget  my  increasing  debility. 

Curiour  to  say,  even  in  the  society  of  Libby,  where 
everything  appertaining  to  decency  of  intercourse 
was  blasted,  and  in  many  instances  wilfully  disre- 
garded, —  even  in  this  place,  whurw  misery  bronght 
all  to  a  level,  there  was  a  certain  etiquette,  which  at 
firat  annoyed  and  rendered  timid  a  "  freah  fiah." 
And  Ml  it  happened  that  I  proceeded  in  my  reeon- 
noisaanees  but  alowly,  and  with  a  certain  hesitation. 
It  was  more  than  a  neek  after  my  Entering  that  I 
ventured  into  the  room  below  me,  whiclt  represented 
the  ban  Ion.  In  this  room  were  harbored  General 
Neal  Dow,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  bore  his  im- 
prisonment with  considerable  equanimity,  and  sev- 
eral colonels  distinguished  more  or  less  from  tile  great 
massoftheprisoners,  both  by  their  conduct  and  their 
successfid  arrangements  for  receiving  boxes  from  the 
North.  Indeed,  m  looking  at  the  prisoners,  vou  conld  ' 
not  help  diatinguishing  at  the  lirst  glance,  the  receiv- 
ers of  boxes  and  the  non-receivers ;  a  cluaification  of 
mankind  unknown  to  previous  naturaliita. 

To  my  great  misfortune,  my  Hungarian  major 
belonged  to  the  latter  spcoiea.  Yet  this  did  not  de- 
ter me  from  pushing  forward  rny  reconnoissances ; 
and  I  thus  tried  several  mornings,  after  trying  to  do 
justice  to  "  rye  coffee  "  and  an  indigestible  cake  rf 
com-muat,  to  visit  the  centrtJ  and  west  wing  of  the 
prison,  occupied  respectively  by  tbe  Chicamaugant, 
and  by  Milroy's  and  Col.  Streiglit's  commands. 
Having  read  of  Col.  Strei^ht's  raid,  I  had  seized  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  introduce  myself  to  him. 
The  gallant  Colonel  and  his  command  repre«ented 
the  veterans  of  the  Libbyan  army,  having  been  in 
prison  since  May,  1S6S.  The  Colonel,  perceiving 
my  weakness  staring  out  of  my  face,  very  generously 
iiroposed  to  me  to  dine  with  him  everj?  day  till  the 
happy  moment  should  arrive  when  I  might  likewise 
he  claaaitied  among  the  receivers  of  boxes,—  and  a 
very  welcome  offer  it  was.   . 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  rations  had 
become  eonsidembly  deteriorated,  especially  tbe 
bread  ;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling,  despite  all 
my  eflbrts  to  the  contrary,  that  my  health  was  giv- 
ing way.  On  the  3d  of  December  the  looked-fbr 
event  which  so  much  cheered  up  niv  existence  at 
laat  took  place,  viz.  the  arrival  of  a  box  of  provis- 
ions from  a  HuneariBQ  friend  in  Washington.  What 
aSbrded  me  additional  pleasure,  was  ^e  power  of 
offering  one  ham  to  Colonel  Streight,  who  by  this 
time  had  run  himself  short  of  provisions.  Alas!  the 
contents  of  my  box  promised  to  be  consumed  sooner 
than  I  anticipated. 

In  tbe  mean  time  some  auapiclous  events  had 
served  to  lessen  tlie  miseries  of  our  imprisonment. 
The  state  of  the  prisoners  had  commenced  to  excite 
attention  in  tlie  North.  Sanitary  commissions  were 
formed,  which  furnished  us,  thotigh  not  to  our  full 
satisfaction,  with  blankets  and  linen  j  while  the  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  benevolent  societies,  for- 
warded to  ua  certain  provisions.  I,  li>r  my  part,  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawera,  and  a 
pair  of  socks,  which  enabled  me  to  get  those  I  had 
on  my  person  washed.  Betides  this,  I  received  two 
blankets,  which  rendered  the  nights  more  tolerable. 
I  likewise  shared,  though  in  a  rather  inflnitoaimal 
ratio,  in  the  provisions  senL  The  revolting  feature 
connected  with  these  agreeable  events,  was  the 
wretehed  jobbing  and  seu-intereet,  which  found  its 
way  intQ  toe  distribution  of  the  tlorea. 

Hy  own  box,  thoogfa  well  filled,  was  emptied  b&- 
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tween  me  and  my  messmates  in  tesstliaTi  a  fortnight. 
What  was  wane,  the  rations  uonttnued  to  become 
daily  less  palatable,  wheat  bread  being  entirely  dis- 
placed by  taslelese,  flat  corn-«akea ;  and  sundry  rat- 
tailed  sweet  potatoes  took  repeatedly  the  place  of 
our  ounces  of  meat. 

Nor  i*ere  my  first  direct  experiments  nith  the 
prison  authorities  of  a  promising  nature.  Much  in 
need  of  a  few  cents  in  my  pocket,  1  repeatedly  ap- 
plied for  a  commutation  in  Confederate  currency  of 
my  five-dollar  greenbxck ;  but  I  received  natber 
money  nor  answer.  Yet  I  continued  to  look  on  the 
deposited  five-dollar  greenback  as  a,  sort  of  stay 
against  some  future  critical  moment,  till  the  follow- 
ing order  completely  dissipated  my  hopes,  on  that 
point:  — 

"  Tho  Secretary  of  War  of  tho  United  Stales  having 
posilivuly  prohibited  die  dclivciy  of  rumiltancca  uf  mon- 
ey lo  onr  prisoners  of  war,  you  arc  bcreliy  notilicd  thai 
such  prohibition  on  tha  pun  of  tho  Confudcratt!  author- 
ideu  is  likewise  to  bo  stnclly  observed  toward  ihc  Fed- 
eral prisoner!  of  vraj', 

"  Hespectfully, 
"(Signed)  Jno.  H.  Wi.vDBr,  Brig.-Gtn. 

"  Major  T.  P.  Tubiteb,  Com.  liU^  Pruon." 

The  gloom  appeared  thus  to  thicken  around  us, 
and  the  only  cin-umstance  that  served  to  keep  our 
spirita  buoyant  was  a  dim  ray  of  hope  for  a  future 
exchange. 

Sometimes  we  endeaTored  to  talk  hopefiilly  as  a 
mere  pasUme.  One  ^laddenin^  event,  long  sin<^ 
whispered,  though  believed  but  by  few,  ha<l  in  fact 
happened  before  the  month  of  November  passed,  viz. 
the  exchange  of  the  surgeons,  some  ninety  in  num- 
ber. One  of  tho  surgeons  having  been  ill  at  the 
time,  and  prevented  from  availing  himself  of  this  au- 
spicious moment,  another  officer  bethought  himself 
en  taking  his  place,  and  actually  arrived  without  be- 
ing diGcovereil  at  City  Point.  One  moment  more, 
and  the  major  would  have  exchanged  boats ;  but 
some  b^torous  tongue  frustrated  the  design.  On 
tiiat  very  day.  Minor  Turner,  commanding  the  pris- 
on, being  informed  of  the  fact,  issued  an  order  to  the 
eSect,  that  unless  the  name  of  the  disguised  officer 
who  left  were  given  up  to  him,  the  delivery  of  boxes 
to  the  officers  would  be  stopped.  This  significant 
order  he  wished  Colonel  lildcQ  to  communicate, 
but  the  Colonel  refuaed  to  do  so.  "Starve  us!" 
was  the  unanimous  exclamation  of  the  officers  in  lis- 
tening to  the  order. 

The  setting  free  of  these  snrgeons,  at  which  every 
ane  of  lis  so  much  rejoiced,  was  destined  to  plunge 
us  into  temporary  despair.  The  aulborities  here, 
disrelishing  the  reports  made  by  the  surgeons  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  North,  and  thinking  Uieir  "gen- 
erosity" abused,  resolved  to  Ibrbid  henceforth  the 
receipt  of  boxes.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  prisoners 
were  permitteil,  twice  a  week,  to  draw  provisions 
from  the  market,  bought  with  their  own  money, 
through  the  inspector  of  the  prison.  This  privilege 
was  also  abolished,  the  inspector  having  notified  to 
Colonel  Tilden,  through  whose  hands  he  used  to  re- 
ceive the  money  collected  for  the  above  purpose, 
that  to-day  (t4th  December)  the  last  purchase 
would  be  allowed.  I  shall  never  forget  the  excite- 
ment created  bv  this  interesting  notificalJon:  it 
spread  through  tbe  dreary  buOding  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  created  a  sUr  and  boatJe  which 
proved  that   there   was  some  sort  <^  life  lefl  in 


Loan*  of  difierent  amounts,  both  in 
and  Confederate  money,  were  eSected 
(the  rate  then  being  ten  Confeds.  for  one  Fed.); 
and  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  ConCsdeme 
money  waa  that  day  handed  over  to  the  inspecta. 
The  general  procea  of  metamorphosis  was  ettecud 
in  the  shape  of  bread,  cabbage,  potatoea,  tobacco, 
&c.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  there  were  those  who 
had  none  ftom  whom  to  borrow  money,  and  thor 
feeUngs  on  that  day  can  be  understood-  Happily 
this  "  starvation  panic  "  only  lasted  for  ten  days.  It 
was  followed,  however,  by  panics  of  a  more  serioDi 
nature,  caused  by  certain  acta  of  retaliation,  wluck 
no  prisoner  of  war  in  civilized  countries  ever  ei^ 
rienced  \  such  as  the  drawing  of  lots,  or  the  ainghne 
out  of  a  few  officers,  either  bx  sentence  of  dea^  or 
hard-labor  imprisonment 

By  this  time  I  had  become  more  acquainted  wiA 
the  officers  in  Libbv.  Such  an  uncoutb  mixture  rf 
officers  was  probably  never  seen  in  modem  time»  in 
any  place,  either  in  field  or  prison.  To  me,  still  ft^ 
from  Europe,  this  mixture  seemed,  of  courae,  most  mt- 
priaing.  Some  might  be  seen  ewnestly  plyioE  th* 
vocation  of  the  barber,  sliaving  whiskers  and  v 
rangin^  toilets  for  pretty  high  prices.  This  scene 
was  daily  performed  in  the  Mn-fon  Toom. 

Stepping  farther  westward,  you  beheld  Unde 
Sara's  officers  squatting  piously  all  day  long,  o«er 
barrels  filled  with  crackers  and  apples,  and  occanm- 
ally  skirted  with  tobticco  and  cig>n,  sold  likewise  U 
prisoners  at  profitaUe  prices.  1  could  never  becoiM 
reconciled  to  these  exhibitions.  Nor  was  the  noble 
art  of  filching  letl:  unrepresented  in  Libby.  I  niiul 
here  stale  that  this  sprinkling  of  niaunau  sujcU  made 
me  sorry  not  only  tor  myselli  but  for  the  many  gsl- 
lant  gentlemanly  officers  confined  «i^i  me.  ToW- 
get  myself,  I  made  elTorts  to  work  at  my  diary.  The 
nomination  of  "  Beast  Butler"  as  commissioDer  of 
exchange  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  lo  speculation  on 
thnt  great  question.  At  first,  opinions  were  divided ; 
some  (houglit  the  "  Beast"  could  parform  wanders; 
othere,  on  the  contrary,  were  afraid  that  ^e  nheb 
would  refuse  to  enter  into  any  communic.ition  witk 
him.  This  fear,  however,  was  dissipatuU,  on  resd- 
ing  in  the  papers  a  friendly  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween General  BuUer  and  Commissioner  OdU. 
Officers  known  to  each  other  were  now  se«n  to  «n- 
g^e  in  lively  whisperings ;  instead  of  &  curt  shnig 
of  the  shoulder,  you  received  polite  lengthy  answeil 
and  there  was  also  perceptible  a  greater  pcopeoiiiy 
to  dinner  invitations.  Sueh  tokens  of  lias|Mtalitf 
could  of  course  only  be  indulged  by  thosu  whoN 

Tlie  musical  talent  of  Libby  likewise  testified  to   [ 
the  change  in  the  atmosphere.     The  kind  of  tsleU 
1  spsak  ef  generally  showed  itself  about  midoighi:   I 
and  the  like  was  assuredly  never  hoard,  either  ia   I 
concert  rooms  or  menageries.     The  braying  of  the 
ass,  the  cackling  of  the  hen,  the  hoarse  barking  of 
the  mastiff,  the  shrill  yell  of  the  frightened  king-   I 
Charles,  the  whining  of  the  new-bom  infunt,  all  con- 
tributed to  ^e  grand  nocturnal  chorus,  the  echo  of 
which  must  have  .penetrated  high  up  in  (be  street*   | 
of  Richmond.     In  justice,  I  must  add,  that  Libby    I 
possessed  dIso  a  few  real  arlinta  in  the  musical  hnc;    | 
and  whenever  the  commissary  department  fuond  il-    ; 
self  in  a  promising  condition,  we  would  be  cliecnd 
up  by  pleasant  quartettes  and  negro  minsuvb.  The 
performers  did  not  scruple  even  to  tJarken  thtf 
faces,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Libbyan  pnblic-   All  ihs 
singing  and  drolleries  familiar  to  the  visitors  of  tbt 
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from  th%t  stage  extemporized  in  a  corner  of  the 
reeking  kitchen. 

What  but  few  had  believed  actnally  happened  on 
the  26th  of  December. '  Some  five  liuntlred  Confed- 
entte  pnnoncrn  irere  actaally  seen  cominr;  up  the  eanal 
from  City  Point.  Libby.  all  on  ^  sudden,  streamed 
with  new  life,  quickened  Btepe,  uoiling  fiirw.  busy 
gatberingt  of  nuU^^pha,  appoinlmentd  at  Wiltard's 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  rtie  r*sult8  of  numerous  bet'. 
Such  wpre  the  frccncs  exhibited  in  the.prinon  on  that 
day.  Never  were  the  believers  in  "  exchange"  more 
ebUed.     I,  who  belonged  to  that  clan,  with  a  few  of 

mj   friends,   inclDdin-r  Lien  tenant-Colon  el   C , 

found  myself  surrounded  all  day  by  crowds  of  offi- 
cen  who  were  anxious  to  explain  away  the  sccpti- 
ctsn  in  which  they  had  persevered  down  to  that 
date.  In  this  Etat«  of  happy  expectation  we  lived 
for  three  days,  a  perioil  during  wliich  the  ho»|Mtablc 
tendencies  of  man  —  I  mean,  of  course,  man  with  a 
tolerably  fuU  box  —  showed  themselTW  to  the  best 
advknta^e.  But  doubt  agiun  dark>;ned  the  atmwt- 
phere  when  wo  aaw  that  these  five  hunilred  pris- 
oner had  not  been  followed  by  a  freah  instalment. 
Again  oiir  hopes  were  raised  by  tbc  raid  of  General 
Ari-rill,  of  which  we  read  in  the  RicbmonJ  papers. 
That  raid  tiireatened  Lynchburg,  one  of  the  most 
important  outpoeta  of  the  Confederate  capital ;  but 
Averill's  facial  bulletin,  which  we  read  a  few  days 
tdWwords,  dispersed  into  notbinOTPsa  our  bright 
dream.*.  His  movement  c<> used  at  Snlcm,  sixty  miles 
from  Lynchburg.  Ilie  only  satisfaction  I  derived 
from  that  raid  was  a  smile,  elicited  by  the  conclud' 
mg  words  of  tho  bulletin,  —  "  My  eommand  has 
innrehi^,  clinil)cd,  slid,  and  swam,  three  hundred  and 
fift^  mile*  since  tho  8th  inst."  Such  style  in  a  bul- 
letin was  3  refreshing  novelty  to  me. 

Uean  while,  it  transpured  that  the  embargo  laid  on 
the  importatiOD  of  provisions  from  the  North  referred 
only  lo  Government  stores,  and  those  sent  by  be- 
nevolent sociedca;  and  that  private  boxes  would  be 
received  henceforth.  As  a  ship-load  had  just  at^ 
rived,  many  anticipated  a  gooa  jolly  New  Year's 
dkr,  with  the  aid  of  snn<lry  dainties,  expected  to  be 
fixiod  iu  the  boxn,  fur  that  special  purpose.  But 
our  authorities  delayed  delivering  those  goods ;  and 
to  make  matters  woree,  when  New  Year's  day  came 
we  were  not  served  in  time  with  tho  lliel  necessary 
for  cooking.  So  that  sundry  dinners  were  prepared 
oalj  bv  tbc  aid  of  a  few  benches,  which  the  most 
hangry  hacked  to  nieces  and  threw  into  the  stoves. 
Deajnte  ^  general  depression,  and  the  crnel  disap- 
pointtneDt  caused  by  the  aon-delivery  of  boxes,  you 
cottld  not  help  perceiving,  in  the  evening,  here  and 
tbere,  certain  scenes  and  manifestations  sufficient  to 
T«iniind  you  that  the  day  we  had  nassecl  through  had 
beea  an  anusual  one.  The  smack  of  the  New  Year 
could  not  in  fact  be  mistaken :  the  hearts  of  the  few 
bappy  ones  provideii  with  a  tolerable  commissariat 
inrolDnlarily  expnoded.  Invitations  to  dinner  were 
extended  between  the  more  intimate  one* ;  and 
kinidst  the  general  gloom  '□ne  could  behold,  in  al- 
moat  evftry  room,  one  or  two  small  groups,  ranged 
krouod  what  for  Libby  might  justly  m  termed  "fes- 
tive tabtes." 

There  wu,  npop  the  whole,  a  stronger  display  of 
Kght  than  ordinarilj|;  fellow-priaoo«ra  becoming  al- 
mcMt  prodigal  in  thar  expanmtures  to  : 
politarr  tsper  that  Confederate  liberalitv  i 
way*  AimiBbed  us.  The  brilliaDcj  of  tne 
tb^  determined  should  rival  its  festtritj.  Even 
Umm  iodaatrious  ones  who  grated  the  every-day 
eom-bnad  ration  into  me«l  whicb  tbey  hoped,  by 


adding  other  ingredients,  to  metamorphose  into  soma 
savory  pudding  or  inviting  "  fl-ip-jacks,"  looked  more 
cheerful  than  usual.  Three  ol^my  companions  and 
myself  were  the  guests  of  Col.  C.  AH  we  were  re- 
quired to  do  was  to  bring  with  us  our  spoons,  tin 
cups,  and  something  to  ait  on  :  the  rest  was  provided 
by  our  hospitable  entertainer.  Seven  was  our  num- 
ber at  table,  —  each  a  good  fellow  in  his  way,  —  not 
excepting  my  bumble  self  Lieut.  M.  was  the  ehef 
de  caitine  on  the  occasion,  .  Soup  a  la  Limosine, 
supported  by  a  loaf  of  good  fresh  bread,  initiated 
the  CDtertaiament.  Ilien,  and  witbont  the  nnnoy* 
anre  of  chan;^c  of  plates,  followed  a  superb  ragouti 
Then,  again,  came  a  huge  life-brenthing  and  life- 
inspiring  maccaroni  pudding.  Two  sperm  candles, 
placed  m  the  centre  of  tho  wliite-covered  t.ible,shed 
their  whole  lustre  on  the  small  bewitching  scene. 
Where  are  the  words  to  express  the  surprise  over- 
whclmin,';  every  one  of  the  guests  when  the  Colo- 
nel, lowering  one  of  his  hands  beneath  tho  table, 
raised  it  up  again  plus  a  bottle  of  St.  Julicn  !  No 
toasts  wore  given,  no  Epeeches  made  on  this  festive 
occasion,  on  which  1  could  aver  hundreds  of  our  less 
fortunate  compnions  gazed  with  an  air  of  unmis- 
takable envy.  Every  feature  of  the  scene  was  sug- 
gestive enough  for 'those  who  participated,  and 
eloquent  in  its  i^ravatiou  to  those  who  were  only 
spectators.  Away  with  your  famous  and  diplomatio 
dinners  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  history '.  Away 
with  that  pompous  dinner  of  Prince  Tdleyrand,  at 
which  the  lipanish  Bourbons  wore  beguiled  into 
swallowing  the  loss  of  their  throne  !  Away  with  all 
these,  —  make  room  for.  the  memorable  New  Year> 
dinners  of  1S64  in  Libby! 

Nor  will  I  neglect  to  record  our  New  Year^ 
theatricals.  Rest  assured,  ye  actors  in  life-wasting, 
vermin-breeding  Libby,  your  unconquerable  humor, 
your  potent  morale,  all  shall  be  recorded.  In  truth, 
tfae^e  theatricals,  —  which  despite  the  geiieral  pover- 
ty were  announced  "to  whom  it  may  concern"  in 
printed  programmes  at  our  expense,  —  those  scenic 
etforta  in  the  cold,  splashy,  thickly  reeking  kitehen, 
—  the  extemporiied  stage  whose  wretched  structure 
could  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  dim  light  of  our 
three  tallow  candles, ^the  ragged,  pale-faced  audi- 
ence of  Libbyans,  and  the  rebel  spectators  peeping 
through  the  bars  with  evident  surprise  aod  glee, — 
all  deserve  particular  mention.  The  programme 
consisted  of  three  parte:  — Part  1.  purely  musical, 
the  performers  Captains  Shell,  Kendall,  and  Man, 
and  lieutenants  Jones  and  Lombard.  Part  U. 
likewise  musical,  with  a  clc^-dance,  —  Lieutenant 
Ryan.  Tho  Rival  Lovers  and  iniermexso  here  fol- 
lowed; actors,  Captain  Man  and  Lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph. Part  III.  consisted  of  "  Countrywoman  in 
a  Photographic  Gallery"  and  a  Ma^juerade  Bdlt 

the  additional  a  '-      ■-  ■-     »■--—  v n :_ 

M'Wilitsms,  ant 

Moran.     "AdmiEsioD  free.     Children  i 

admitted." 

Aa  the  call  "  Lights  oat ! "  was  by  special  order  in 
our  favor  delayed  until  midnight,  we  were  enabled, 
after  the  theatricals,  to  make  efforts  at  sundrv  other 
sports-  Up  we  marched  to  the  bon  ion,  —  the  cen- 
tral room  of  the  prison,  where  a  pnrely  muaioal 
entBrtainment  was  extemporized.  Lieutenant  J. 
gave,  amid  a  calm  applause,  "  Do  they  think  of  me 
at  home?"  My  Hnngarian  nuyor,  perhaps  the 
most  sickly  looking  figine  in  the  priaon,  ^itar  in 
hand,  sang  Schubert's  serenade;  while  Lteotanant 
R.,  U.  S.  ArtUIei^,  eallad  forth  much  a{^aDie  hj 
a  wit^  ditty  of  hu  own  croation.    In  the  nudM  oT 
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thcM  melodiooi  ttnutu,  creidve  at  once  of  mirth 
nnd  Badneta,  axrived  the  fttal  twelve  o'clock.  The 
guard,  with  rigoroiu  pnnctiiiility,  now  began  to 
send  ui  np  the  echo  of  the  hated  "  Lights  out  I  " 
The  BolitaiT'  tallow  candle,  threatening  loon  to  ex- 
pire in  iU  own  sweat,  had  to  be  extinguished ;  but 
not  to  (he  itraina  of  mnsic  There  we  stood  crowded 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  performing  and  listening 
to  the  grand  ^finale  in  thick  darkness.  Now  every 
one  quietly  withdrew  to  his  own  quarters,  —  an 
operation  which,  as  manj  lay  dready  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  in  the 
dark.  Un  mounting;  to  the  third  story,  a  final  treat 
awaited  me.  "  A  million  for  a  drink '"  wd  I,  half 
in  eameit,  to  Staff-Colonel  C,  who  scrambled  up 
with  me.  "  There  are  elements  of  hope  here,"  he 
replied ;  and  in  a  few  minutea  hope  beamed  forth 
into  full  reality,  in  the  shape  of.  half  a  bottle  of 
bitten,  the  property  of  Lieutenant  Steams.  Quietly 
■nd  sedately  we  posted  ourselves  beside  the  window 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  chatting  and  gradually  quaf- 
fing the  sweet  bitten  till  the  last  drop  was  gulped. 
Lieutenant  S.  hai  my  most  sincere  thanks  tor  his 
liberality.  Nor  can  I  withhold  my  admiration  for 
hil  vigilance  in  havin?  saved  this  precious  beverage 
for  the  occasion.  Articles  even  of  much  less  attrac- 
I   found   in  Libby  volunteer  customers   almost 


u  little  mttsic  in  our  souls  when  we  awoke 
ning  W  the  sound  of  "  roll-calL"    There 


"^ 


was  pereeptiBo  krcgular  falline  back  to  "boxes' 
and  "  exchange,"  though  not  witnout  a  rising  con- 
fidence in  the  tactics  tn  General  Butler. 

The  repeated  returns  of  very  cold  weather,  and 
the  want  of  cheering  news,  were  universally  felt 
by  the  pnsoners.  As  for  myself  in  particular,  my 
most  efficient  and  involuntary  remedy  for  unbroken 
wrctchednev  was  perambulation ;  and  I  might  boast 
that  there  was  no  other  prisoner  who  held  so  fre- 
quent inspections  of  Libby  asleep,  —  Libby  laid  out 
on  the  Soor,  as  myself.  Still  preKrvii^  my  camp 
bslnts,  and  not  very  successful  in  my  slumbers,  I 
generally  left  my  blankets  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  no  other  symptoms  of  active  life 
were  perceptible  in  or  out  of  Libby,  except  the 
voice  of  a  newBpaper«elling  negro  in  the  street. 
That  "old  boy"  never  failed,  in  passing  by  the 
prison,  to  emphasize  his  cry,  and  call  out  certain 
words  in  which  he  knew  we  most  be  moat  interested. 
"  Great  news  from  the  Bapidan !  Great  news  from 
Tennessee ! " 

The  references  of  the  papers  to  us  in  particular 
wore  of  course  highly  interesting.  The  Bichmond 
Examiner  once  volunteered  his  advice  to  the  Con- 
federacy to  remove  the  prisoners  to  some  unhealthy, 
miasmatic  locality,  and  there  have  them  "  thinned 
down  according  to  the  laws  of  nations," 

Since  New  Year's  eve  we  have  been  favored  with 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  visitors,  coming  to 
have  a  look  at  "the  Yankees."  It  is  very  seldom 
you  meet  with  a  ftce  sufficiently  syntpathetic  to 
induce  you  to  beain  a  conversation.  We  there- 
fiDre  coiitent  ourselves  witi(  simply  watching  these 
gueeti  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  animals  do  in 
menageries. 

The  winter,  too,  seems  to  be  anything  but  friendly 
to  the  prisoners.  Such  hard  frost,  we  are  told,  has 
dot  been  experienced  in  Vir^nia  tor  many  years 
past  The  face  of  the  James  is  nearly  covet«d  with 
ice,  and  deeply  do  we  feel  the  cold  wind  whistling 
throogh  the  bn^oi,  dilapidated  windows.    In  socb 


morning  to  stand  for  boors  ftt  the  crowded  trough, 
wtuttng  for  your  turn  to  wash  vonr  face,  and  then 
wain  to  go  down  to  the  cold-flooded  kitchen,  and 
there  wait  for  your  turn  to  plant  your  tea-pot  on 
the  crowded  stove,  are  amenities  of  life  which  only 
we  prisoners  can  fully  appreciat«.  But  there  n 
one  thing  which  makes  m^iuy  of  us  take  everything 
with  tolerablv  good  grace,  and  this  is  the  feeling 
Cfaat  the  rebellion  has  no  posuble  chance  of  much 
longer  reslstaqce. 

The  last  mail  received  by  the  flag  of  truce  boat 
brought  us  quantities  of  earlet  de  vMe.  Libby  hu 
certuuly  never  before  seen  such  precious  new  year's 
gitls,  Euch  an  arrav  of  stylish,  sweet  faces.  Here 
you  see  a  modest-looking,  cleanly  attired  mother, 
surrounded  by  the  more  lively  faces  of  affectionate 
sisters;  there  the  half-mufSed  smile  of  a  charming, 
coquettish  lady-love;  there  again  the  sotrowing  face 
of  a  dear  wife  holding  on  her  lap  a  bloomisg  infsnt 
These  gifls  made  some  more  happy  and  convivisl 
than  usual,  and  rendered  othen  the  more  morote 
and  gloomy.  Captain has  received  the  por- 
trait of  his  wife  and  a  little  boy  bom  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash  six-wceks  ago.  Eariy  in  the  eveoii^ 
af^r  his  weilding-day  he  had  to  take  leave  of  her 
and  hasten  to  join  hia  command  in  Texas.  Twenty- 
four  hours  alter  reaching  his  command  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  finally  brought  to  Libby.  This  lather 
IB  the  happiest  mortal  in  the  prison.  Mother  writes 
that  on  asking  baby  "  if  he  was  a  rebel  ? "  baby 
made  a  nod  in  sign  of  "No";  and  father  believes 
the  story  to  the  last  syllable. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1864  was,  in  truth,  not 
very  bright,  but  nether  was  it  such  as  to  make  u 
forbode  what  followcil.  One  week  passed,  two 
weeks  passed,  and  no  fresh  prisoners  for  exchange 
arrived  and  no  flag  of  truce  cnat ;  no  mail,  nothing 
from  the  North  ]  —  not  even  a  rumor.  .  A  most 
painful  suspense,  and  variously  coDBtmed,  with  of 
course  endless  discussion. 

The  14th  day  of  Januarj-,  1864,  relieved  us  at 
laeC  of  this  uncertainty ;  and  we  learned'  that  the 
two  points  of  difficulty  in  "exchange"  were  the  pei^ 
son  of  General  Bntler,  with  whom  the  rebels  refused 
to  treat,  and  the  excess  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government.  There  were  not 
wanting  such  as  thoui^t  that  in  appointing  Butler, 
our  Government  eo  ipm  proved  its  nnwillingncn  to 
solve  the  question  of  exchange.  The  boat  tbst 
brought  us  this  news,  brought  aieo  a  load  of  boxes; 
and,  as  the  lupplics  in  Libby  had,  during  the  tiiTee 
weeks'  interruption,  been  nearly  consumed,  this 
load  was  looked  forward  to  with  more  anxious  eyes 
than  ever.  But  the  authorities,  in  consideration  of 
something  we  d|d  not  know,  agun  put  an  embargo 
on  the  boxes,  and  the  much-covetoJ  articles  of  food, 
instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  respectivo  owners, 
remained  gnarded  in  the  storehouse.  Only  two  or 
three  officers  succeeded  in  bavibg  their  boxes  served 
to  them  by  particular  favor. 

I  had  indeed  received  in  the  first  days  of  the  nen 
year  a  box  from  my  Hungarian  friend 


Irooklyn.     Bat,  by  the  aid  of  my 
articles  sent  were  disappearing  with 


ity,  and  the  starvation  crisis  now  ushered 
continued  without  the  intermption  of  a  single  bri^t- 
ening  ray,  until  the  S7th  of  the  month.  On  nat 
day,  a  new  flag  of  tmee  boat  arrived.  The  emaci- 
ated faces  agun  brightened,  thoogh  hunger  hid 
already  produced  its  results.  Lutc«d  of  eager  in- 
amries,  how  exchange  v    '   "'  "" ' 
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The  oext  day  it  tnuuprad  tb«t  "  Boxes  had  ar- 
rived," and  that  afler  the  antboridea  here  had 
informed  Greueral  Butlar  of  the  reason  for  not  hav- 
ing served  the  linit  load.  The  arrival  of  this  fresh 
load  from  Fortress  Monroe  thns  naturally  led  every 
one  to  believe  that,  if  not  the  exchanee,  the  box 
qnestion,  at  least,  must  have  been  satii&tonly  set- 
tled. Hunger  cryina  out  from  the  moutlu  of  more 
than  a  thousand  victims,  added  all  its  terrible  irei^bt 
to  this  hopeful  supposition.  But  aeain  disappomt- 
mant  vas  onr  lot.  What  a  period  was  that,  from 
the  14th  of  Januar}-  lo  the  21th!  On  the  fint' 
named  day  the  issue  of  the  usual  rations  of  meat 
bad  been  also  stopped.  And  for  ten  davs  the  stop- 
page continued.  Between  the  24th  and  the  27th, 
we  were  served  in  all  with  two  rations  of  meat 
Then  again  a  stoppsge  ensued  which  lasted  till  the 
beginning  of  February,  when  the  authorities  very 
kindly  favored  as  tbr  some  days  with  a  sort  of  lialf 
tall  mtal,  possessed  of  some  mysterious  flavor,  and 
distinguished  by  a  sort  of  dry  fibres,  which  even  the 
gnanings  of  hunger  were  insufficient  to  tempt  down 
tiie  throats  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prisonen. 
The  scarcity  of  money  in  the  prison  permitted  on!v 
»  few  to  get  some  necessary  jmvisious  twice  a  week 
from  the  market.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inmates 
had  thus  no  other  remedy  left  but  resignation  to 
their  fate.  The  dry  relics  of  hantg,  and  smoked 
tongues,  bloated  irich  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
the  prison,  the  dry  crusts  of  wheat  bread,  which  lay 
scattered  on  the  shelves  in  the  rooms,  the  remains 
of  half-rotten  potatoes  and  cabbie,  as  well  as  the 
dregs  of  cotTce  and  tea,  all  had  long  tince  been  con- 
■amed.  To  still  your  hunger,  and  strengthen  yonr 
failing  Umb^,  you,  willing  or  unwilling,  bad  to  apply 
day  lUler  day  to  the  rice  and  water,  and  the  half 
loaif  of  corn-bread;  tboro  is  no  escape  from  it.  Nor 
were  there  many  who  consumed  with  impnnity  the 
com-bncad  as  prepai«d  for  our  fare.  Some,  indeed, 
had  fallen  on  the  expedient,  by  the  aid  of  graters 
(miraculously  prepared  by  some  of  the  officers  as  a 
mere  pastime),  of  turning  this  bread  into  meal,  and 
thus  shaping  it  into  a  more  palatable  dish  ;  but  such 
changes,  to  avail  anything,  required  the  addition  of 
some  other  ingredients,  which  very  few  had  the 
means  to  [vocure. 

The  pncea  of  the  articles,  too.  (as  if  to  increase 
OCD*  miseries)  had  now  risen  to  higher  rales.  A  bush- 
el of  potatoes  cost  in  Confe<lcrati!  notes  33  dollars,  a 
ponnu  of  butter  8  dollHr^ ,  three  c^^  1  dollar,  and  for 
1  dollar  one  got  a  small  loaf  of  wheat  breaid  which 
any  man  could  easily  consume  with  his  meat-  Some 
sought  refuge  from  hunger  in  sleep;  and  in  every 
room  yon  would  find  a  few  prisoners  stretched  on 
the  door,  vainly  endeavoring  to  forget  their  misery. 
I  said,  tliere  was  no  rescue  from  this  state.  Our 
boxes  lyin;;  in  the  storehouse  near  us  would  have 
banislieil  hunger  in  a  lew  minutes ;  but,  tho  author- 
itJCK  showed  no  inclination  whatever  to  give  us  lib- 
crty  to  test  that  remedy.  Nut  williug,  or  as  they 
said,  "  not  able  "  to  give  us  necessary  food,  they  at 
the  same  time  stubbornly  refuseil  to  permit  us  to  eat 
of  oar  own  I  There  was,  I  know,  ]t  time  when  the 
killing  of  prisoners  was  permitted,  and  preached  by 
even  grave  jurisconsults;  bat  I  don't  remember 
amou);  civilized  nations  any  doctrine  or  practice  of 
gradually  starving  prisonen. 

I,  indeed,  don't  belong  to  the  most  wretched  class 
in  Libby  prison.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Cap- 
tain Ch ,  inlantry,  and   Major  C «  I  have 

received  twice  small  snms,  which  enabled  me  to  bay 
bread  from  the  market.     But  that  waa  far  from 
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snffident  to  keap  my  health  on  a  level.  And  had 
I  not  been  lucky  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  thb  day  ^Fehniary  5, 18GJ),  from  M^or 

H and  Captain  8 who  managed  to  get 

their  box,  I  don't  ima^ne  how  I  would  have  dra^ied 
out  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Weakness  com- 
pelled me  many  a  time  to  part  with  my  diary,  though 

my  task  was  rather  easy,  Lieutenant  R having 

most  kindly  undertaken  for  me  the  task  of  commit- 
ting to  paper  my  duly  observations  as  we  talked 
and  v^tated.  Poor  fellow !  I  could  also  disCinctiy 
see  the  effects  of  com-bread  diet  on  his  fingers. 

About  this  time  my  eyes  fell,  on  the  following 
lines  of  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  prisonen  in  Libby:  "  Wc  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  present  some  liu;ts  and  statistics, 
showing  that  this  prison  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
either  in  Yankee  land  or  the  Qpnfedente  Stales. 
It  is  certainly  admirably  conducted,  sufficiently 
officered,  and  in  every  way  a  model  prison.  If  the 
Yankees  are  disposed  to  complain  of  their  treatment, 
they  should  have  thouj^ht  of  the  matt«r,  before  they 
joined  in  a  crusade  of  bloodshed  on  a  people  that 
were  certainly  never  harming  them  nor  thdrs. 
Our  returned  prisoners  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  jialace  to  anything  tbe^  have  seen,  while 
the  treatment  accorded  captives  is  high-toned  and 
gentlemanly." 

1  had  not,  I  can  affinn,  strength  enough  to  afford 
a  smile  at  tiiis  romantic  desci^ition  d*  Libby  and 
its  inhabitants. 

Miserably  as  I  felt  on  that  day  (February  6th), 
having  siiffered  besides  from  a  severe  cold  on  my 
chest.  It  brought  mo  unexpected  relief  and  consola- 
tion.    It  so  happened  that  Lieutenant  La  F , 

of  the  prison  authorities,  came  up  with  a  rebel 
Italian  officer  to  see  Colonel  C .  The  lieuten- 
ant asked  me  how  I  felt,  pcrcNvinj;,  no  doubt,  my 
miseries  in  my  face.  I  told  him  frankly  my  real 
state,  and  asked  him  whether  there  would  be  any 
possibility  of  my  receiving  my  box,  which  had  ar- 
rived with  the  last  load.  He  said  he  would  do  his 
best,  and  he  kept  iiis  word.  I  vowed  not  to  forget 
this  favor  shown  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it. 

The  7th  of  February  (Sunday)  was  a  day  of 
"alarm "in  Hichuiond.  Very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  low  whisper  passed  from  ear  to  ear,  that  onr 
forces  were  advancing  on  the  Chickahominr.  The 
whisper  at  first  excited  little  attention ;  the  in- 
mates of  Ubby  having  shown  more  interest  with 
regard  to  the  good  tidings  that  the  boxes  would  be 
delivered  on  the  morrow.  Anon,  the  ringing  of 
uncouth  bells  was  beard ;  some  pretended  that  it  was 
the  church  hells.  The  more  practised  ears  asserted 
that  it  was  the  "  militia  bell,"  and  passing  evcnta 
soon  proved  the  correctnen  of  the  latter  supposition. 
A  "  Jackass "  batten-,  or  rather  a  section  of  a 
battery,  each  piece  drawn  by  a  lean  mule,  with  a 
n^ro  as  driver,  hurriedly  passed  by  the  prison 
toward  the  Williamsburg  road.  Soon  afl;erward9 
ne  saw,  marching  to  the  front,  a  few  squads  of 
"  boys  "  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  all  ready  of 
coarse  to  kill  the  Yankees  by  the  hundred,  that  is, 
if  the  latter  should  first  lie  down  and  commit  sui- 
cide. The  greatest  display  of  force  came  up  an 
hour  later.  It  was  evidently  a  brigade  sent  from 
Lee's  army.  These  different  filings  of  troops  could 
not  fail,  despite  the  com-bread,  to  produce  intense 
excitement  and  a  fair  share  of  merriment  among 
the  prisonen,  who  would  halloa  down,  "  Clwe  up ; 
the  '  Beast '  wvia  for  yon,"  &c. 

Hooday'a  papen  brought  m  meagre  news  of  diese 
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noremeote.  Ueaawhile  tbe  Libbj  piwHier*,  on 
their  put,  eSect«d  operatiooi  of  a  diSereot  kind. 
After  mature  coneideratioii,  and  with  ftiU  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties  tn  be  encountered,  a  plan 
waa  laid  by  Colonel  Rose  to  run  a  sap  through  the 
prUon  into  the  street,  or  rather  into  a  shed  sitaated 
at  a  imall  distance  from  the  prison.  AiUr  a  few 
daj-s'  work,  carried  od  with  considerable  success, 
local  obstacles  of  a  serious  nature  presented  tbem- 
selves  in  the  sabten-aneous  line  of  operations,  which 
suspended  the  work  for  nearly  a  fortnight  At  last 
these  obstacles  were  removed,  and  in  tome  twenty 
days  the  tunnel  was  carried  succeasruljy  to  the  point 
desired.  The  night  of  the  9th  of  February  witooaaed 
the  moving  of  the  columns. into  the  narrow  mouth 
of  the  tunnel',  and  before  morning  arose,  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  officers  hastened  toward  Bottoms 
Bridge.  Unhapply,  I  was  at  the  time  too  ill  to 
tblok  of  escape.  This  grand  escapade  happened, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  guanjs,  who 
could  not  have  fwlea  to  see  the  numerous  (^ures 
moving  out  of  the  solitary  shed.  The  supjMieition 
is,  that  the  guards  took  our  officers  for  their  own 
men,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  engaged  in  a  raid 
on  our  boxes,  that  lay  unloaded  close  b^. 

Feb.  10. — As  1  look  around,  1  miss  to-day  in 
particular  Colonels  Tilden  and  StreigSt,  Majors 
Hooper  and  Henry,  and  Captain  Davis,  my  right- 
hand  neighbor  on  the  floor.     Heaven  speed  you  all ! 

One  of  the  Richmond  journals  gives,  to-day  (Feb- 
ruan'  lltb),  the  prisoners  credit  lor  their  masterly 
conduct  and  indomitable  perseverance.  It  is  the 
fint  praise  we  have  received  in  Kichmond. 

Feb.  13.  — Up  to  this  date  only  twenty  of  the 
escaped  prisoners  have  been  recaptured ;  so  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ereater 
part  of  them  will  succeed  in  reaching  the  Federal 

Feb,  13.  —  The  grand  escapade  continues  to 
form  the  topic  of  conversation.  The  authorities 
seem  particularly  annoyed  at  not  having  been  able 
hitherto  to  .recapture  Colonel  SCreight.  Ue  at- 
tempted his  escape  about  a  month  ago,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  recaptured  as  soon  as  he  got  be- 
vond  the  walls  of  the  prison.  As  a  poniahment  for 
Lis  attempt,  he  wfia  thrown  into  a  cell  handcuffed, 
and  kept  in  it  twenty  days  on  bread  and  water. 
At  the  same  time  "high-falutin"  orations  were 
being  made  in  Kchmona,  in  honor  of  the  gallant 
e«cape  of  the  Confederate  General  Moi^i 


The  distress  arising  from  the  withholding  of  boxes 
s  really  becoming  too  alarming  and  painfiil.  If  you 
sit  down  to  enjoy  your  frugal  breakfast  or  dinner 
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from  the  contents  of  the  bos  you  have 
hundreds  of  hungry  and  envious  eyes  stare  at  you, 
—  eyes  half  defiant,  and  which  you  can  almojt  hear 
saying,  "  Why  do  you  not  share  with  me  what  yoo 
have  got  ?  "  Alas  l  Libby  is  no  favorable  spot  for 
the  display  of  hospitalitv ;  and  he  that  has  got  a 
box  to-day  anxiously  thinks  that  at  no  very  distant 
hour  the  supply  at  hand  will  be  exhausted,  and  no 
fresh  one  be  permitted  to  come  in  its  place.  That 
anxiety,  I  make  no  secret,   fills  my  mind  at  this 

Keeent  momen^  after  one  week's  enjoyment  of  my 
X.  My  willing  Hungarian  friend  bad  indeed 
accomplished  his  task  liberally  enough.  He  sent 
me  crackers,  butter,  a  ham,  sugar,  maccarooi,  and  a 
few  ar^cle.s  of  provision  of  a  Afferent  kind,  such  as 
Cowper's  "  Iliad,"  Davis's  "  Geometry,"  and  Liut'i 
"  Ufe  of  Chopin,"  besides  two  copies  of  my  "  Mod- 
em War."  I  am  just  receiving  from  Major  C.  and  a 
few  others  very  Autering  oomplimenta  on  my  bo(A : 


aceeptsble. 

Feb.   li My   headache   drove  me   from    i 

blankets  early  in  the  morning.  I  went  down  ata 
where  all  the  officers  were  being  pr«*Md  in 
armed  guards  to  the  roll-call.     I  met  my  me^ 


the  matter?"  "Don't  aak  me,"  he  r^ied;  ami 
after  a  short  panse,  he  added,  with  a  bitter  aigh, 
"  Our  bam  is  gone."  It  was  in  fact,  the  most  nib- 
stantial  stafJe  I  received  in  my  box,  and  on  whii^ 
we  two  drew  very,  very  sparingly,  in  order  to  mde 
it  run  at  least  three  weeks.  A  btal  low.  I  walked 
farther  towards  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  my  eyea 
were  attracted  by  a  notice  on  the  door,  "  Stoleo, 
six  pounds  of  tea,  &c."  The  officer  who  lost  the  tea 
was,  at  the  same  time,  abo  robbed  of  his  hair-brush 
and  comb.  My  friend  R.,  knowing  my  weakneat, 
tried  to  soothe  my  disappoiiHment  by  rccallins  the 


one  of  the  chief  lolaces  of  oar  weary  honn.  An- 
other friend  nondeT«d  whether  knights  in  diatreai 
ever  turned  corn-bread  into  fiour  by  the  aid  at 
graters ;  or  attempted  to  wash  their  own  shirts. 
My  shrewd  friend  on  the  left  declared  that  tiM 
stealing  of  my  ham,  the  tea  and  hair-brush,  wai  sit 
the  work  of  enchanters,  envious  of  pur  glory. 

Feb.  16. —The  box  crisU  continued;  nodelire*- 
ies  whatever  having  been  made  down  to  the  pe«B- 
ent  time.  The  continued  and  increased  state  (tf 
sufferings  make  the  "lilting"  partieo  bolder  aa*! 
bolder;  and  if  no  change  occurs,  the  thing  msy  be 
carried  on  past  all  remeily. 

A  small  metamorphosis  takes  place  to-day  in  oar 
household.  Meat  there  ia  n(»ie  of  any  description  ; 
but  instead  of  that  ration,  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment presenls  us  with  one  half  a  turnip  and  one 
half  a  cabbage  per  officer,  and  that  none  of  the 
biggest  sixe.  However,  these  vegetablee  may  per- 
haps be  just  in  time  for  such  as  lie  upon  the  ooot, 
prostrated  from  diseases  of  the  st>»n3ch.  For  the 
sick  to  go  to  the  hospital  would  be  merely  a  change 
of  place,  as  the  rations  are  the  suae  in  prison  and 
hospital-  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  if  any  of  the  officers  in  the  boepital  happened  j 
to  get  something  hke  a  cake  of  wheat  noar  or 
cofiiia,  it  was  from  the  remnants  of  the  aanitaij 
stores  sent  from  Philadelphia.  Libby  thus  holds  ' 
her  scales  e(]uaUy  poised,  both  for  the  hale  and  the  i 
sick.  I 

A  brave  fellow,  but  now  completely  decaoraltied,     I 
after  having  taken  a  full  view  of  my  head  and  whia-     ' 
kers,  tells  me  just  now,tbat  I  have  certainty  no  rea- 
son to  complain  :  that  I  entered  Libby  poor,  and  am     | 
now  becoming  quite  "  silvery."     "  All  right,"  I  re- 
plied, "  if  wo  get  out,  I  shall  at  least  be  sure  to  mcM     I 
with  the  respect  usually  shown  to  age."     As  we  talk,     j 
trying  to   appear  jocose,    a    reverend   gentleman, 
small  in  stature,  with  a  pair  of  eye-elasses  on  his 
nose,  makes  his  appearance.     His  noble  intention  it    i 
to  provide  for  our  spiritual  comfort ;  that  is,  to  give 
us  a  sermon.     He  enters  into  conversation  wiA  a  fiW     1 
of  the  prisoners :  the  conversation  turning  on  At  old 
flag,  the  reverend  gentleman  very  distinctly  deolaras 
that  '■  he  had  no  more  respect  for  the  '  old  flag,*  thu 
for   any   other  dirty  rag."     Shall  we  listen  to   bis 
sermon  ?     Nous    Verront,     The   day   it  dull ;    m    , 
news  in  the  papers ;  an  occasional  mmUing  is  beard 
throngh  the  pnson.     Ihe  reaaon  is  the  roshiag  ef 
hundFedatoIocAalthe"perish»bleB"tfafbwbr —    ' 
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DIABY  IN  LIBBT  PRISON. 


JMt  dclirand.  To  tba  great  muwtv  of  the  mrsBn, 
mgar,  co9e«,  &c.  wre  not  cootidcred  bj  tbe  ftathori- 
tiMM  peruli^tlea. 

Feb.  18. — Thit  noniing  the  ioteMe  cold  made 
me  ag&in  leave  my  blankata  aooner  than  umal.  I 
'  hutMid  down  to  the  bon  ton,  where  all  the  prisoii- 
eiB,  footing  ap  uosriy  to  iMo  thouiuid,  were,  u 
'  onial,  bejng  pwwe'l  in  for  the  roll-csU.  The  peati- 
lential  air  ^ncued  more  peitilendal  than  erer. 
Tbe  open  windowi,  mfficieat  to  nuthe  ua  feel  the  in- 
clement weather,  were  Ikr  frtm  sufficient  to  carrj 
OBtthedexdemngfumeBof  the  pr«on.  My  ^lougfata 
carry  me  involuntBrily  to  Belle  Me.  Poor  fellowi  ] 
they  have  at  leut  one  friend,  BumLailfLd  of  ell  the 
KjBabfalesof  oxchutreaadviolstioDf  ofthecwtel,  — 
th*t  cold  unfiielirifr  trieoA  hu  [nty  on  the  B<ellc  I^ 
amden,  deapite  all  the  advene  circamatancea :  bis 
amae  i»  Death.  The  totl-call  it  over  j  it  ii  aboat 
USD  o'clock :  tbe  intpeclor  of  the  prison  niakia  his 
appearance  with  a  "  freth  fi«h  "  at  hii  side,  leadin); 
hiB  Btraight  to  General  Dow.  Hie  "  freah  fish  "  is 
Gmvni  Scamoion,  with  bit  two  aUa.  Hie  Sr«t 
qMOT  ia  whether  there  are  any  praspecti  of  exchange, 
irihich  excite*  a  broad  amile  aDioni;  the  byitandera. 
J%t  ualioioiu  are  heard  to  exprc»  tbe  wish  of  aec- 
iog  n  Libby  acme  more  general* ;  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den two  gladdeniof;  piecca  of  neiai  pervade  the  bon 
Urn.  The  one  is  that  we  .-ire  to  hare  beef  rations  to~ 
day;  theother,diatinsteadofonahalfatoaf  of  corn- 
bread,  we  shall  henceforth  have  a  wbdc  loaf  per 
month.  This  chanoe  i*  attributed  to  a  visit  to  the 
pmo«k  of  sonis  inmieDtial  peraonago,  wboin  some 
tUak  ta  be  Senator  Brown  of  Uisainippi.  A  whole 
loaf  H  certainly  better  than  half.  In  Dsaal  circura- 
ataocesi'but  in  the  present  case  the  increase  may  be 
iajtwioni  to  those  who,  driren  by  hunger,  use  h 
withant  the  neccwary  condiments. 

Feb.  19.  — We  awake  to  big  newt.  The  flag  of 
tmce  boat,  after  two  weeks'  intermption,  has  arrived, 
with  a  load  of  boxes  for  oScen.  A  creat  EonAict  of 
opinion  ;  some  feel  the  more  dejected,  thinking^hat 
this  last  load  of  boxes,  like  the  three  previous  enea, 
wilt  only  serve  to  taataliie  them.  A  few  of  the 
more  bopefal  argue,  oo  the  contrary,  that  Gi^ueral 
Batler  would  not  have  sent  np  this  last  load  without 
a  final  wttlement  of  the  box  queation,  especially  as 
ha  moat  have  learned  tbe  real  stale  of  the  case  Irom 
the  escaped  prisoners. 

Severid  oi'  the  recaptured  ofRcen  ore  jutt  sbnt  up 
from  the  cells  in  which  they  have  been  held,  on  uorn- 
bread  and  colit  water,  for  tboir  attempt  at  escape. 
One  of  tbciu  was  taken  in  sight  of  Wiltiamsbui^, 
having  been  near  enough  to  that  place  to  henr  tlio 
bnglea  of  our  ou^>o(ltB ;  a  dire  disappointment !  The 
rwUsl  officen,  tbey  report,  treated  them  in  a  very 
friendly  manner. 

Fiva  hundred  of  our  prMonM*  from  Belle  Isle 
paaa  by  the  window  en  route  for  Americus,  Georgia, 
where  they  will  be  followed  by  others.  Ueaven 
apeed  the  way  of  theae  unfortunate  warriors,  victims 
M  the  meal  inglorious  suffering*  that  can  bebll  a  sol- 
dier. A  small  item  in  the  paptm  carries  my  thou^jhts 
to  Poland.  Tbe  Poles  still  fi^ht !  What  an  beroic 
paofde  1  What  an  overpowering  prateet  against  the 
taoomfid  motto,  "/inti  i'oJonuE/  so  much  cherished 
by  corrupt  courtiers  I  Tbe  Poles  are  surrounded  by 
Mavily  garriaoMd  fortrenes,  aod  still  lhi;y  fi^ht. 
DiploMaey  meantiste  denie*  tlieni  the  modest  pnvi- 
legea  of  belliKereniB,  and  raaerres  all  its  «ynpathi«a 
fijr  rebels  befengiag  to  a  free  repabtie ! 

Betiring  from  tha  bon  ion  to  my  room  above,  I 
took  with  BM  JUmI'i  "  Liie  ef  Chc^"    Ikoivht*of 


Poland  still  doated  in  my  mind,  and  I  loi^d  to  lode 
at  the  pathetic  melodies  of  Chopin,  a*  anatomiied 
by  Liszt  But  I  bad  bardly  reada  few  pages,  when 
^  loud  call  of  the  guards,  "  Lights  ontl"  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  my  prospective  amusement  Nocfao- 
rusee  diaturb  the  night  in  this  period  of  ftmine ;  at 
the  call  "Lights  out !  "  —  no  songs  of  "Home,  sweet 
botne  I "  "  No  one  to  love,"  "  Rally  round  tbe  6Mg, 
boys!"  &c.  are  beard;  not  a  single  sound  of  tbe 
many-voiced  "  mensgerie"  noise.  Hun^  and  dia- 
content  hold  uncontrolled  sway,  and  he  ti  tbe  happi- 
est who  sooncet  falln  asleep.  All  that  you  hear  oc- 
casionally at  night  is  a  aolitary  stentorian  exclamv 
tJOH,  "  Tea  ii  ready  ! "  Sometimes  the  catching  of 
a  mouse  entangled  in  the  blankets  creates  a  stir,  but 
the  excitement  is  soon  over :  the  froUcsome  vein  it 
dend. 

Feb.  23.  —  During  the  last  four  days,  a  species  of 
bard,  half-rotten  beans,took  tbe  place  of  nee ;  and 
witli  no  shadow  of  meat  ration  to  it.  From  the  par- 
pen wu  learn  that  General  Butler  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  food  crisis. 

A  tt:iv  Biniliiig  faces  show  themselves;  I  go  to  aee 
e  reason  of  this  apparent  hilarity,  and  and  that 
eat  rations  have  been  issued  to-day,  —  certainly, 
it  enough  to  still  hunger,  yet  very  acceptable  in- 
deed.    As  I  look  along  tbe  messes,  I  find  that  coffee 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  rarities.     My  taessmate  ii 
just  trying  hfs  skill  in  making  coffee  from  corn.     I 
presume  it  will  at  least  not  ful  to  liecome  hot  wh«i 
put  on  tbe  fire,  Uke  pther  eoSee.     Singular,  that  two 
powers    representing    two   millions   of  combatants 
should  for  weeks,  mty  for  months,  be  engaged  in  a 
denperate  conib.tt  over  a  lond  of  boxes,  without  be^ 
iiip:  able  to  decide  the  point  one  ^vay  or  another ! 

Lest  those  who  may  happen  to  see  theae  note* 
sliould  conclude  that  dtsolalion  and  misery  were 
il  in  Libby,  I  must  o!werve  that  there  were 
mtti'kahte  e.tceptions;  I  luunn  the  liucksten. 
Tbeii-  business  thrivua  now,  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
^  so.  I  have  just  returned  from  tlic  Chicka- 
!ga  room.  It  is  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.  Having  had 
doU^u*  in  Confederate  currency  at  my  disposal, 
I  deturuiined,  for  my  refreshment,  to  expend  one 
dollar  on  apples.  As  1  approached  tbe  apolc-vend- 
or,  who  was  leaning  over  a  barrel  lilled  with  a 
small  sort,  I  found  tbit  the  price  wnt  three  for  one 
dollar  I  I  ]>nt  my  hand  into  the  barrel,  with  the  in- 
*nt  to  cbooBo  three,  when  I  was  poremptorily 
itopped :  "  No  pickings  permitted."  I  withdrew 
>v:lb  my  dollar,  but  not  without  detormtninj'  to  find 
>ut  the  name,  rank,  and  regioieDt  of  that  noble  mar- 
tyr in  Libby.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Sth  Tennes* 
3«  Volunteers. 

Feb.  ii.  —  The  diiauil  queation  appears  at  last  to 
e  settled.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  the  boxes 
would  be  issued,  and  several  have  already  been  dis- 
ributed.  Sduic  thousands  await  distribution,  many 
of  which  reached  Riehoiond  last  month.  There  are 
officers  who  h«d  sent  to  them  as  many  as  three  or 
fuur  boxes.  One  half  of  the  prisoners,  at  least,  will 
thus  be  provided  with  neceMarie;.  The  rest,  with 
sunken  eyes  and  wasted  limbs,  will  have  to  look  on ; 
hospitality  is  out  of  tbe  question,  and  the  c;tnine  na- 
'  re  of  man  will  be  exhibited  in  ugly  aspects. 
Tbe  box  distributiun,  I  see,  is  not  producdve  of 
imingled  joy.  Many  of  the  boxes,  to  tbe  great 
grief  of  their  owners,  have  been,  somehow,  ruthWly 
rifled.  The  most  necessary  ar^cles  —  coffee,  sugar, 
ham.  Cigars,  stationery,  Stc,,  —  all  have  disappeajed. 
I  saw  several  boxes  in  which  nothing  was  lelt  but  a 
fiiw  loi^pt  o^S^ac  and  sonna  newspapei*- 
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EVEBT  SATUBDAT. 


As  A  Bet-off  to  the  bos  diitribution,  we 
tre&ted  lut  night  to  a  roll-c&Il  at  abont  midnigbL 
We  did  not  much  relish  the  fan,  but  had  to  leave 
our  blankets  and  go  aa  ordered.  Tlie  reason  of  this 
nocturnal  muster  was  the  mntor  that  •omebodjr  had 
escaped,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake. 

Feb.  87.  —  RoU-calb  forever !  To^y  we  had  i 
extra,  and  that  in  the  fuming  kitchen.  All  had 
walk  down,  even  the  two  generals.  It  was  reported 
thai  we  sboald  have  to  stand  in  the  kitchen  all  day : 
"I  cannot  believe  it,"  said  Gen.  S.  "If  j'on  remaia 
here  as  long  as  I  have  been,  jou  will  believe  everj- 
thing,"  said  Gen.  N.  D.  However,  we  were  in  the 
kitAben  onlj'  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
search  was  made  of  our  valises,  in  expectation  of 
finding  revolvers,  which,  however,  none  of  us  bad. 
Id  the  absence  of  levolven,  thev  took  away  all  lai^ 
knives  and  files  belonging  to  officers  who  worked  in 
bone.  On  going  up  aAer  tb^search,  Lieut-Col.  H., 
a  great  artist,  found  that  many  of  his  finished  works  in 
bone  were  somehow  wanting  along  with  the  utensils. 
I  felt  happy,  however,  to  hear  that  I  had  again 
received  a  twx ;  and  bright  were  the  eyes  of  my 
messmate  when  we  went  down  to  take  poaseasion  of 
it.  But  the  poor  ietlow  grew  pale  and  speechless  as 
soon  as  the  lid  of  the  boa  was  opened,  and  he  saw 
books  protniding.  )t  was  from  olessn.  Harper,  to 
whom  I  had  written  ibr  something  to  read.  Circum- 
stances were  such  that  1  freely  offered  to  exchange 
any  of  the  books  for  more  tangible  fare,  and  was 
glad  to  give  Tbucydides  in  exchange  for  some  cof- 
fee and  ^ugar. 

Feb,  28.  —  This  evening  we  had  a  i^ncc  on  ex- 
change. The  one-armed  soldier  makes  his  appeal^ 
ance.  We  exchange  the  usual  queries;  then  he 
hands  me  a  touching  little  poem,  just  newly  bom. 
What  a  strange  infant  for  Libby  !  How  the  muse, 
whatever  her  name  and  nationality,  must  have  shud- 
dered at  her  brief  visit  to  my  one-armed  friend  I 
The  nsual  call  of  the  guards,  "  All  is  weU,"  forms 
the  theme  of  the  touching  lines- 
March  7.  —  What  few  expected  has  come  to  r_- 
Rumors  of  the  arrival  of  a  boat  with  rebel  pritonert 
niread  yesterday  throogh  the  prison.  And  to-<)ay 
forty  officers  actnally  lefl  Libby,  Bartleaon,  the  one- 
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extras  "  wiA  which  we  have  been  favored 
the  Ist  of  this  mouth  prove  embarrasunc 
enough.  Though  the  windows  have  been  provided 
with  iron  bars,  ordeia  were  now  given  forbidding  us 
to  look  out ;  and  the  guards,  according  to  orden, 
which  they  rather  like  to  obey,  will  fire  at  vou  when 
yon  least  expect  it  The  other  day,  one  of  the  pris- 
oners standing  in  the  sink,  and  not  at  all  intending 
to  look  out,  had  his  ear  graced  by  a  bullet  As  a 
precautionary  meaoure  the  unks  are  being  built  in- 
side the  rooms,  an  operation  the  effeots  of  which  will 
soon  enough  be  felt  in  the  crowded  prison.  Tick- 
lish thinks  this  is  operating  on  "  intenor  lines." 

To-day,  March  12th,  the  well  informed  pretend 
that  another  boat  is  up  with  lots  of  rebel  pnaonera: 
whose  torn  will  be  the  next?     Miyor  Turner,  the 


when  the  first  batch  left,  tiiat  he  had  forgotten  my 
name.  I  aAed  him  not  to  do  so  in  fatore.  There- 
fine  let  me  hope ;  let  me  hope  qaietly,  with  very 
gentle  illunoni  of  sdocmb.    Out  ezohaag«,  aays  hn- 


moTouB  F.,  is  only  a  queetioD  of  time^  and  so  i*  the 
end  of  human  life,  think  I  to  myielf. 

Here  my  Libby  notes  end.  Befiwe  for^-eiBfat 
houie  had  passed,  I  was  actnally  out  of  Ldbby, 
steaming  down  to  Citv  Pcont. 

A  fr^h  batch  of  rebel  prisoneis  had  arrived  at 
City. Point  on'the  ISth  of  Alaich,  for  which  w 
equivalent  number  of  Union  prisoners  was  to  be 
sent  back,  including  a  certain  number  of  officen. 
Next  day  the  prison  was  all  excitement,  many  ex- 
pecting to  be  among  the  chosen  ones.  1,  feeliag 
rather  indisposed  that  morning,  had  just  refused  an 
invitation  of  General  ScammoD  to  a  game  of  chaa, 
when  the  inspector  of  the  prison  came  up  to  read 
the  list  (^  the  officera  declared  paroled.  I  liitened 
to  the  reading  of  the  names  with  a  sort  of  invtdun- 
tary  sluggisb  restlessness,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
captains  and  I  heard  mv  name,  I  felt  completely 
overpowered.  We  had  hardly  two  minutes  to  pie- 
pare  for  our  departure  ;  and  weak  as  I  waa,  my  agi- 
tation gave  me  strength  enough  to  help  Geoenl 
Neal  I^w  to  carry  down  his  trunk.  We  were  some 
thirty-four  officers  thus  released  and  carried  down 
tiie  James  on  board  the  email  Confederate  steamer 
Schultz  :  some  four  hundred  enlisted  men  followed 
us  in  another  vessel.  It  was  already  dark  when  we 
reached  City  Poittt,  where  the  U.  S.  steamer  New 
York,  laden  with  rebel  prisoners,  lay  anefaoied. 
They  hailed  the  Confederate  flag  with  a  Ins^  yell ; 
onn  were  too  much  prostrated  to  utter  a  sound  at 
the  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  After  a  brief 
conversation  between  the  two  agents  of  exchai^e, 
Judge  Ould  and  Major  Molford,  the  prisonen 
chained  places.  To  us  the  change  waa  actually  be- 
wildering, as  we  entered  the  saloon  of  the  U.  8. 
steamer,  elegantiy  lighted,  and  with  the  long  taUe 
neatly  covered.  We  jumped  tUiout  like  bo  many 
idiot3,askingcach  other,"b  ittrae?  Is  it  really  so?' 
The  bead  waiter  announced  that  be  had  onlf  coffee 
and  bread  and  ham  to  give  us.  This  "  only  "  eltcit- 
ed  a'broad  shout  of  merriment  For  a  few  of  us  a 
special  treat  was  in  reserve.  We  were  invited  to 
spend  the  evening  in  the  company  of  the  command- 
er of  the  ship,  Captun  Cbisholm,  and  hia  wife.  I 
shall  not  try  to  describe  how  we  felt  in  this  hospita- 
ble small  fainily  circle  that  ^ght  and  with  what 
feelings  we  lay  down  to  rest  T^  next  day  brought 
us  to  Camp  Parole,  Annapolis. 


THE  BATH-CHAIR  MAN'S  STOKY. 


He  was  leaning  idly  upon  the  railings  which  sor- 
)unt  the  cliff,  turning  a  flower  about  in  his  mouth, 
and  looking  out  across  the  sea.  I  bad  often  noticed 
bim  before,  toiling  about  Brighton  with  his  bath- 
chair,  and  knew  those  shoulders  so  rounded  by  con- 
stant stooping  that  they  almost  gave  the  old  man 
the  appearance  of  being  humpbacked ;  that  bottle- 

Cn  coat,  patched  here  and  there  with  pieces  at 
rn  cloth,  and  that  napless  hat,  of  which  he  was 

carefiil,  at  a  glance.  To-day  I  saw  the  old  hat 
had  a  morael  of  rusty  crape  bound  round  it,  and 
that  circnoistauce,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
the  bath-chair,  gave  rise  to  the  inqralse  which  mads 
me  address  him. 

"Tou  have  parted  company  with  your  duur  to- 
day, friend  I "  I  Dbeerved,  taking  a  s«at  on  the 
bench  bende  which  he  stood. 

He  tamed  his  head  at  the  sotmd  <rf'  my  mice, 
and  touched  the  hrim  of  hi*  n^leas  haL 

" Tea,  dr,  I  have.    I've  given  it  aholidif  t»^ 
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aa  well  m  mjaelf,  for  we  're  done  the  last  of  woii 
th&t  bn  serred  ua  ibr  a  good  twalTemonth." 

"  1  do  not  quite  andentand  joa,"  I  lutid. 

"  Well,  mr,  1  mean  that  one  of  my  best  cnsto- 
nen  has  gone  where  she  Won't  need  no  lucb  a 
tking  as  a  cbtdr  an}*  more ;  and  I  feul  no  heart  fbr 
Imping  diem,  u  would  have  spit  npon  her,  about 
B  Ue  Tebicle  ihe  sat  in  this  Messed  day  only  a 
veek  ofo.  So  I  says  to  the  old  chair, '  Come  yon, 
tide  a  Int,  and  rest  yonrself,  and  so  will  I ' ;  and  1 
1**0  JDrt  come  from  the  cemetery  where  Uiey  've 
h»en  Tajring  the  body." 

"  Her  death  mnst  have  been  -rerj  sudden,"  I  re- 

'  YiB,  wr  I  il  did  come  andden,  very  sudden  to 
ma;  bat  not  to  nuKh  so  that  thej'  couldn't  hare 
e  yet. 
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all  a  pece  with  the  rest 
Iliey,  who  would  n't  see  jostipe  done  to  her  alive, 
weren't  bkely  to  be^n  to  think  of  respecting  her 
after  she  were  dead.     It 's  cnt  me  up  altoeethcr." 

*■  Ton  raise  my  curiosity,"  I  said.  "  If  it  'a  not  a 
NCret,  may  I  ask  of  whom  you  are  apeaking  ?  " 

"If  ymi  mean  that  you  trant  to  know  her  name, 
lir,  it 's  what  I  can't  satisfy  you  with.  We  chuir- 
mea  don't  often  aik  the  names  of  oar  customer ; 
we  "re  BO  caH  to  do  so.  When  we  "re  wanted, 
we  're  hailed ;  and  when  we  've  done  our  work,  we 

Konr  money,  and  there  's  an  end  of  the  matter, 
e  dngged  out  sereral  residents  here  regular,  for 
years  past,  and  I  could  n't  tell  you  their  names,  not 
if  I  were  paid  for  it ;  and  tbat  's  the  truth. 

"Aahilling  an  hour,  sir?  Yes,  that's  what  we 
always  get,  n^tiier  more  nor  less.  I  don't  know 
that  it's  an  unfair  payment  I've  nerer  com- 
jJained,  but  it  is  tidy  work  sotnetimea,  drfi<^ng 
about  stout  parties  on  a  hot  day,  and  there  are  somu 
wbo  nerer  seem  to  consider  the  man  as  pnll9  them 
can  get  tired,  but  go  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a 
itretch,  up  hill  and  down  hill  nil  the  same,  nithout 
once  coming  to  a  stop  to  let  a  fellow  get  hia  breatb. 
Tbe  poor  creature  I've  just  seen  Uid  under  the 
groand  warn't  of  that  sort ;  she  'd  got  a  heart  as 
tender  as  her  body.  It  can't  do  no  manner  of 
harm,  air,  to  tell  you  when  I  first  aaw  her,  nnd 
why  it  is  tbat  this  afternoon  seams  somehow  like 
a  sort  of  Sunday  to  me. 

"  It  was  a  year  ago  Inat  month,  that  I  was  on  my 
■tand,  in  my  old  place,  sir,  when  I  see  a  maid-scr^ 
rant  on  the  atepa  of  a  lodging^hoose  in  one  of  these 
numerous  streets  tbat  mn  neross  the  caat  clilT  like 
waving  her  hand  and  beckoning  to  me.  Biz'ing  dis- 
engaged, in  course  I  went,  but  baving  just  conic  off 
a  king  spell  of  work  with  a  very  heavy  party  so- 
journing in  the  Steine,  I  was  pretty  well  knocked 
up ;  and  aa  I  dra^  my  chair  up  to  the  door,  I  sa^s 
to  myself,  says  I,  '  Well,  I  hope,  whoever  it  ia,  it 
will  be  a  light  weight.' 

''Id  a  few  minutes  a  young  lady  came  down  ^e 
■tepa,  and  when  she  stopped  before  the  chair,  and 
nude  as  though  to  get  into  it,  it  gave  me  quite  a 
turn,  for  I  bad  never  thon^t  this  was  the  party  1 
was  expected  ta  drag  out.  She  looked  too  young 
and  too  well,  to  my  mind,  to  need  anch  a  thing  as  a 
bath-chair ;  fbr  though  they  are  a  convenience,  I 
suppoae,  sir,  at  times,  I  've  never  ridden  in  one  my- 
iellt  and  T  never  with  to.  However,  this  young 
lady  took  her  seat  in  mine,  quite  natural  like,  and 
as  I  was  arranging  the  GMtatool  for  her  tbet  (Lor  I 
what  little  feet  they  were,  to  be  sure  I ),  and  l^ut- 
toning  tbe  enron  over  her  dress,  I  took  the  oppw- 
tunity  to  look  at  ber  fiice. 


"  I  don't  know  if  I  am  right,  air,  or  if  I  'm  wrong, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  do  this  day,  to  be 
tite  sweetest  countenance  as  1  ever  clapped  eyes  on. 
'T  was  n't  ao  much  that  her  eyes  were  large  and 
blue ;  or  that  her  yellow  hair  curled  all  about  her 
shoulders  in  anch  a  laviah  manner,  as  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  look  in  ber  face,  —  well !  I  ain't  no 
hand  at  descripdon,  air;  but  't  wa$  such  aa  we  chair> 
men  don't  get  every  dav  from  gentlc-fblk ;  it  was  a 
sort  of  '  Thank  v      '-^     '  —  ' 


I  'm  afraid  you  'n 

"  Ladies  are  very  fond,  as  perhaps  you  know,  sir, 
of  calling  chair-men  and  fly-men,  and  such  like, 
'  man,'  if  they  don't  happen  to  know  their  proper 
names.  T  is  a  way  they  have  nit  with  them ;  and 
I  've  nevBT  objected  to  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  come 
out  different  from  her  lips  to  what  it  does  from  some, 
—  she  said  it  ao  aoftlv. 

"  I  mat  tired,  and  I  did  nt  care  to  deny  it ;  though 
I  could  n't  for  the  life  of  me  think  how  she  'd  found 
it  out.  So  I  made  answer  that  I  was  a  trifle  so,  fbr 
the  day  had  been  warmish ;  and  then  she  tays, 
■Please  go  very  slowly,  and  when  you  come  to  a 
less  crowded  part  of  the  cliff,  you  can  stop  and  rest 
yourself.' 

"  I  put  the  check-string  in  her  hands,  and  began 
to  pull  her  along.  She  was  no  weight  to  speak  of, 
not  more  than  .would  ateady  the  chair,  and  I  started 
off  quite  briskly,  and  was  turning  towards  the  Es- 
planade, fbr  it's  moatly  there  that  folks  like  to  be 
taken,  when  she  pulled  the  string,  and  directed  me 
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Go  where  there  are  fewest  people,'  she  aaid. 
'  All  I  want  is  a  little  fi^h  air.' 

"  I  thought  it  a  queer  fancy  fbr  a  young  la<]y  to 
like  to  be  alone,  but  my  duty  waa  to  go  where  abe 
tohl  mc.  When  I  had  pulled  her  along  for  about 
half  a  mile,  abe  made  me  place  the  chair  close  to 
the  railings,  where  she  could  look  at  the  t<ea,  and 
ait  down  on  a  bench  to  rest  mraetr.  It  was  just 
about  this  part,  air,  that  we  stopped ;  1  fancy  that 's 
what  drove  me  here  to-day. 

"  She  did  n't  st:iy  out  above  an  hour,  but  I  liked 
her  pretty  face  and  waya  so  mucli,  tliat  when  she 
paid  m'e  my  shilling.  I  asked  her  if  I  should  call  on 
the  next  day  to  eec  if  she  should  want  the  cliair 
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morning  at  the  houses  we  know  beat,  to  hear  if  we 
shall  be  wanted  in  the  aflernoon.  But  the  yoiiug 
lady  was  not  sure  if  ahe  ahoulrl  do  so,  and  said  soiue- 
thing  about  tbe  trouble  it  would  be  to  mc. 

"•  No  trouble,  Miaa,'  I  answered,  'as  ray  atind  is 
close  by.'  So  then  she  said  that  I  might  do  ao,  and 
I  took  note  of  the  number  of  tbe  house.  I  assure 
you,  sir,  1  felt  quite  pleased  on  the  Ibllowing  day 
when  I  received  an  order  to  call  at  tbe  same  time 
in  tbe  afternoon  to  take  her  out  i^n.  When  tbe 
hour  arrived,  I  was  surprised  to  aee  that  the  young 
lady  was  still  alone.  People  don't  often  go  out 
alone  in  bath-cluur^,  particularly  such  a  young  per- 
son aa  this  was ;  they  mostly  have  a  gentleman  or 
lady,  a  brother  or  sister,  ot  some  friend,  to  walk  br 
the  side  and  converse  with  'em.  It  must  be  duU 
work  to  be  drageed  past  a  lot  of  strangers  and 
strange  nghts.  and  have  no  one  with  whom  to  ex- 
change a  word  on  what  you  see. 

"  But  sbe  did  n't  seem  to  have  do  one,  nor  did  I 
see  a  sinfde  body  make  recognition  to  her  aa  they 
puMd.  ^he  gentlemea  mosUy  stared,  as  vnll  tbey 
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miglit,  to  aee  a  jaang  creaure  iKing  amggea  aoout 
as  if  she  yta  a,  feeble  iJd  wamui.  to  uif  nothiiig  of 
ber  &C0  being  an  attractioa :  but  itiil  no  one  ap- 
peared to  know  ber.  As  she  vaa  ptfing  ma  on  tbat 
second  daj.bowever.  and  I  said,' Thau  }-oa,Hiw,' 
as  before,  sbe  grew  very  rad  in  tbe  cbeers,  aad  abe 
aayi,  '  You  miut  call  ma  Ma'am,'  she  aaTa,  'not 
itai.' 

"'I'm  sure  I  begs  yon  a  tbousand  pardons,  Ma'am,' 
I  replies,  removing  my  hat ; '  but  the  mistalce  lay  in 
you  lookii^  so  young ;  I  ihouki  never  have  |pae  to 
think  you  were  a  married  lady.'  She  did  n't  make 
me  any  answer,  but  sbe  said  '  Good  night  1 '  rather 
burried  tike,  and  she  went  up  tbe  steps  of  die  bouse. 
Well,  sir,  b>  make  a  long  story  short,  1  drsMed  her 
out  seTeral  times  after  tbat ;  not  every  dayTthoueh, 
for  sbe  told  me  sbe  only  needed  the  «bair  when  Aie 
was  too  tired  to  walk  any  more,  and  yet  could  n't 
bide  quiet  in  the  house.  One  morning  I  was  rather 
later  than  usual  in  going  fer  orden.  and  as  1  stopped 
my  chair  before  tbe  door  (I  always  take  it  where- 
ever  I  go,  for  the  boys  play  tricks  with  it  if  I  leave 
it  on  the  stand),  belore  I  had  time  to  ring  the  bell, 
she  steps  out  into  the  veranda,  and  calls  to  me  in 
such  a  happy  voice, — 

'"I  don't  think  I  dull  "want  tbe  chair  to-day, 
Ibank  you,  man.' 

"  I  looked  up,  and  there  sbe  was,  all  Suttering  in 
a  white  dreas  ajid  bine  ribbons. 

*'  I  can't  abide  them  little  verandas  to  the  lodg- 
iDg-houses  about  here.  They  may  be  au  ornament 
to  tbe  house,  though  I  can't  see  it ;  but  they  're 
nasty  dangersome  things,  and  I  've  known  lives  to 
be  loet  by  them  in  my  time.  I  felt  quite  nervous  as 
I  saw  ber  leaning  over  to  speak  with  me,  bo  I  an- 
swered quickly,  '  All  right.  Ma'am ;  thank  you, 
Ma'am,'  and  was  going  away,  when  a  gentleman 
came  out  of  tbe  open  window,  and  stood  by  her 
side.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  a  fine  man,  and, 
by  the  way  she  looked  at  bim,  I  see  at  once  that  be 
must  be  ber  husband. 

"  '  You  had  better  let  him  call,  Amy,'  be  stud ; 
*  you  will  be  tired  by  that  time,  and  be  shall  take 

i'ou  on  the. Pier,  whilst  I  go  there  to  smoke.'  She 
ooked  up  so  fond  at  bim  whilst  he  spoke,  and  she 

"  '  I  shall  never  be  tired  to-day,'  but  be  ui^ed 
her  to  it  again,  and  then  she  spoke  to  me  ta  come' 
up  at  tbe  usual  time  tbat  afternoon,  and  I  promised 
her  that  I  irould. 
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I  had  been  used  to  drag  the  young  lady  about  from 
six  o'clock  till  eight,  or  afler,  and  as  I  went  to  fetch 
ber  that  evening,  I  felt  quite  glad  to  think  that  she 
should  have  a  gentleman  to  go  about  with  ber  and 
look  after  her,  tbe  same  as  other  ladies. 

"  I  could  n't  help  wondering,  though  of  coune 
't  was  no  business  of  mine,  why  such  a  sweet  crea- 
ture should  be  left  alone  as  much  as  she  was ;  but  I 
know  as  there  are  many  gentlemen  engaged  in  busi- 
ness who  are  obliged  to  live  in  Lanioa,  and  send 
their  vtives  down  ta  some  such  place  as  this  for 
change,  and  I  concluded  it  was  the  case  here,  and 
that  Uie  lady  had  come  to  Brighton  for  tbe  sake  of 
her  health.  Brighton 's  a  fine  air,  sir;  there's  no 
mckneas  hardly  as  can  stand  againA  it,  except  one, 
and  tbat  *b  nckneas  of  tbe  heart  I 

"  1  took  her  on  the  Fier  that  evening,  on  tbe  Old 
Fier  (she  would  nt  on  no  account  go  on  the  new 
one,  though  tbe  gentlaman  tried  to  persuade  her  to 

it),  and  Ithink  Inever  see  two ' "■ 

tluLD  tbey  seemed,  nor  moreibn 
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He  walked  cloae  t«  tba  chair,  with  Iti*  hand  testing 
on  the  side,  and  at  aoon  as  we  were  off  the  road,  iha 
put  up  both  her  little  hands,  and  clasped  them  over 
his.  When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  Fier  (which 
is  mostly  deserted  now  that  the  new  one  ia  all  the 


round  her  waist  moat  of  the  time,  —  till  it  r 
close  upon  nine  o'clock,  and  the  moon  had  been  up 
for  an  hour.  As  he  put  her  into  tbe  chair  sgiin, 
and  wrapped  a  warm  shawl  round  her  shouldeis,  I 
heard  her  whisper  to  him.  '  0  Harold  1  I  am  « 
happy ! '  and  she  looked  it  too ;  she  was  beaming  sU 
over,  like  tbe  sun. 

"  No,  sir,  I  ain't  deaf^  not  rightly  so,  but  we  chti^ 
men  mostly  give  out  that  we're  ratber'hard  of  besc- 
ing.  Not  tbat  we  wishes  to  know  what  peofde  ate 
conversing  about,  for  it 's  not  of  much  interest  lo  •^ 
but  we  find  that  they  're  more  at  their  ease,  and  like 
it  better,  if  they  fancy  as  the  party  dragging  them 
can't  bear  a  wmd  they  say. 

"IsuppoK  the  lady  — bless  her  I  —  said  sometlilDg 
to  the  gentleman  about  me,  because  when  be  ci 
to  pay  me  he  gave  me  two  half-crowns  insteai 
three  shillings,  and  as  I  was  looking  for  tbe  change 
in  my  old  leathern  purse,  he  saya, '  Never  mind  tM 
change,  coachee,'  says  he  (that  was  his  fun,  yoa  see, 
sir),  'keep  it  to  dnnk  the  lady's  health,'  which  I 
thought  a  most  becoming  act  on  his  part,  though 
I've  often  wished  since  he  had  acted  in  every  par- 
ticular as  open  and  generous  as  be  did  to  me  that 
night.  I  thanked  him  kindly,  and  moved  on,  and  I 
suppose  be  left  Brighton  a^ain  the  next  morning, 
for  I  did  n't  see  bim  for  some  time  after  tbat 

"  Une  day  — I  mind  me  it  was  of  a  Saturday 
morning  tbat  this  happened  —  when  I  called  for  or- 
den lit  the  lodging-house,  there  was  a  new  m 
maid  cleaning  tbe  steps,  as  I  bad  n't  seen  before,  and 
sbe  stared  so  when  1  told  ber  to  go  and  aak  the  lady 
on  the  first  floor  if  she  should  want  the  chair  thtf 
afternoon,  that  I  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  she 
was  stupid,  particularly  when  she  finished  by  say- 
ing as  there  was  n't  no  lady  there.  I  knew  the  wo- 
mau  of  tbe  house,  however,  and  as  I  was  confabulat- 
ing with  the  girl  on  the  doorstep,  she  come  to  speak 
with  me  heiself,  and  a  more  vinegar  look  in  any 
female's  f^ice,  than  I  see  in  Mrs.  Jollicoe's  that  day, 
I  am  thankful  to  say  I  never  came  acroas  before. 

"'Who  may  you  be  inquiring  after?'  she  la 
tbou^  sbe  knew  as  well  as  I  did. 

"'Tor  the  lady  on  the  first  floor,'  I  answered. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  lo  aak  if  she  will  need  the 
chair  this  afternoon  V ' 

" '  There  ain't  no  lady  on  my  first  floor,*  says  Mrs. 
Fellicoe,  '  nor  has  lieen  for  tbe  last  six  week».  Hie 
part^ '  as  persuaded  me  to  take  ber  in,  under  a 
delusion,  was  give  warning  to  yesterday.  My  roomi 
been  usea  to  be  let  to  the  most  respect^le  of 
persons;  such  a  thing  never  happened  to  me  betbiej 
and  it  'U  take  months  to  wipe  out  the  harm  she  ma; 
have  done  to  'em.  Golden  guineas  would  n't  repay 
for  the  hinfamous  deception  as  has  been  prac- 
tised upon  my  good-nature.  As  t  told  tbe  gentl»- 
inly  last  evening  when,  be  tried  to  pucb  up 
matters,  which  be  see  how  wrong  be  bad  been,  and 
persuade  me  to  let  that  young  pravon  romain  here 
"'"morning.  "  Not  another  night,  I  says,  not  ancAh- 
hour.  There 's  'arm  ana  enough  been  done 
a'ready,  I  says."  And  Mwb  a  name  as  I  've  bore 
through  Brighton.' 

"  She  had  woiked  herself  into  such  a 
that  her  breathing  was  quite  a  pain  to  list 
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"'Yon  nn't  be  gpeaking  of  tbe  young  married 
]»dj  u  IVe  ttken  out  so  oft*n  >d  my  ch«ir?'  1 
Mj) ;  wben  aha  was  that  caught  up  by  reason  of  the 
■hortaen  of  ber  breath  that  she  coald  n't  but  make 

"'Married  lad^t'  she  screams  at  me;  'she  ain't 
•0  more  a  married  lady  than  you  nre  !  O,  the  Ae- 
nption  I've  labored  ander.  Took  her  in,  I  did, 
nith  never  ao  miteh  08  a  suspicion  in  me ;  but  there  ! 
Fve  always  been  the  mort  open  of  mortisia :  no  one 
OB  breathe  a  word  against  my  character,  and  how 
nn  I  to  guess  at  such  a  wickednefu  ? ' 

"Between  you  and  I,  sir,  olii  Mrs.  Jellicoe  ain't 
betn  suite  above  the  talk  of  Brighton  hersulf,  aud  bo 
ber  talk  soonded  very  much  like  Bmashing  her  own 
winden;  but  't  would  have  been  of  no  manner  of 
ue  my  reminding  her  of  the  circumstance  then,  fbr 
I WH  not  only  rather  took  ab.-ick  by  what  she  told 
ue,  hut  I  knew  I  should  want  to  learn  the  lady's 
n<w  addrew  from  her  before  we  p.irted.  8o  beyond 
uviue : '  In  course  not,  ma'am,"  I  held  my  tonauo. 

"'Ihad  heard  rumors  of  the  case,' she  continued, 
'fitrm  Mr.  Poddle,  the  jwrk-butcher  (who  U  quite 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  am  sure),  and  putting  th: ' 


to  the  firet  floor  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  gen- 
tleman was  here,  and,  as  I  entered,  I  says  quite  pro* 
KKUDoa ;  "  If  you  please,  Ma'am,  or  Mi»s,  whlcberor 
it  may  be,  I  should  wish  to  ask  yon,  before  this  gcn- 
llMBan,  if  you  happen  to  be  married  to  him ;  for  if 
Dot,  I  'd  have  yon  know  my  apartments  is  not  for 

" '  And  what  answer  did  Ae  make  ? '  I  asked 
quickly.  [I  'n  an  old  man,  sir,  and  not  over-polished 
may  be  nmetf,  but  it  made  me  feul  quite  mad  to 


insulted  by  sucri  a 
^id  that  the  gentleman  1 
sod  speak  up  lor  her.] 
" '  Answer  ?  '  says  Mrs 
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she  make  ?  She  got 
Ae  ran  aerom  the  room  to  the  gpntlcman's  chair, 
■od  knelt  down  by  it.  He  got  red  enough,  too. 
1  promise  vou,  and  he  aays,  says  he,  "  What  do  yon 
nHao  by  tbie  cmduct?"  But  Lor'  I  I  know  tliem 
sort  well  enough,  and  none  of  their  gammon  won't 
do  &r  me.  "Show  me  your  marri^ige  lines,"  I  says, 
*  or  you  go  out  of  my  house  this  day.  ]  'vo  reasons 
for  believmg,"  1  says,  "that  the  name  this  yonng 
penon  goes  by  ain't  your  name:  and  if  so,  why, 
tkeia  roonu  hjiie  always  been  let  to  respectable 
parties,  and  we  dont  want  no  others  here."  At 
that  tkd  began  to  cry,  but  I  was  n't  going  to  have 
Done  of  Jier  nonsense,  and  so  I  told  ber  pretty  plaixi- 
ly.  I  gave  ber  the  rough  side  of  my  tongue,  I  can 
tell  rou,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  they  denied 
out.  bag  and  baj^age,  belbre  an  hour  was  over  their 
ktsds,  and  went,  the  Lord  knows  where ;  but  they 
Mver  darken  my  doors  agwn.' 

'"Wbkt  was  the  name  the  lady  went  by?'] 
•Aed  of  her  as  quiet  ai  I  could  oommand  myself  to 
•peak. 

"'Hra.  Harold;  but  she  ain't  no  Mrs.,  take  my 
word  for  it ;  nor  bis  name  ain't  Harold  eiUtar.' 

*"  The  Udy  have  called  him  so  in  my  hearing,' 
I  Slid. 

"*  Ah !  it  may  he  his  Chrisen  name,  bat  that 's  a 
common  tiick.  It  Mn't  his  inmama.  His  port' 
untie,  or  what-not.  was  marited  witfa  thi«*  letteia, 
—  H.A.L.,  and  Mr.  Poddle,  be  say,  as  in  the 
Ufiud^ooiM  abon  ben,  be  'a  known  m  C^itun 


Laifton.  Any  way,  that  don't  alter  the  case.  What- 
ever 's  bis  name,  be  must  find  another  house  for 
that  young  person,  lor  she  don't  lodge  here.' 

'"  And  you  can't  t«ll  me  where  they've  gone 
to  ? '  I  asked,  as  I  made  ready  to  start  again. 

"■No!  that  I  can't;  and  wonder  at  a  respecU- 
ble  man  like  yourself  for  wanting  to  know.  Thpre  '9 
many  a  real  lady  in  Brighton  as  would  never  use 
your  chair  again  if  she  knew  you  had  pulled  about 

"  Well,  sir,  I  felt  down  enough  as  I  dragged  the 
old  chair  away  again ;  for,  if  you  'II  believe  mo,  the 
woman  wiw  right,  anil  there 's  plenty  bore  mean 
enough  to  refuse  to  employ  a  chair-man  or  flv-man 
if  they  found  nut  such  to  be  the  case,  —  as  if  the 
chair  could  hold  tlie  infection,  and  they  '<1  take  it. 
It  always  sets  me  a-thinking  when  I  sec  a  lady  so 
very  careful  over  her  character,  that  may  ho  she 
has  n't  got  much  of  it  left  to  lose,  poor  thing !  How- 
ever, that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

"  I  'm  most  'shamed  to  say  that  I  gave  up  tbe 
idea  of  finding  out  the  young  latly's  new  address 
(which  had  been  eo  strong  upon  mc  at  first)  bec.iuse 
of  this  very  rennon,  and  that  I  had  a  wife  and  fami- 
ly, and  a  poor  man  must  think  of  his  bread.  But 
1  often  caught  myself  wondering  whereabouts  she 
lived,  anil  wTiethur  justice  would  ever  be  done  l)er 
by  the  prentleman  whom  I  hnil  liked  so  mnch  be- 
fore I  hearil  IMfs.  Jellicoe'*  storv. 

"  But  you  nmst  be  "jotting  fjurly  tired  of  my  lalV. 
sir,"  said  the  old  chaiMnan,  interrupting  himself, 
and  turning  to  where  I  sat  on  the  l>rnch  beside  him. 
i  assured  him  that  I  was  not ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
A;lt  much  interested  in  his  narrative  and  anitious 
to  hear  how,  and  under  what  cirenmstancrs,  it  waa 
Ih.^t  he  had  met  with  the  poor  yonng  lady  .igain. 

"It  wasn't  till  throe  months  afterwards,  sir," 
he  said,  ri^suming  his  storv,  "and  though  I  saw  her 
constant  from  that  time  till  this  day  one  week  ^o. 
tlwro  don't  seem  uinch  more  to  tell.  Work  acmed 
iiluggisb  up  at  the  east  end.  anil  so  I  took  a  fancy 
one  day  to  move  a  little  lower  down ;  and  as  I  was 
crawling  along  outside  the  Esplanade  railings, 
looking  out  for  a  fare,  but  tbinkin"  of  anything  but 
the  young  lady  I  have  been  speaking  o^  I  see  her 
Ri;nin.  .She  w^j  'wal';{iQg  slowly  along  the  Espla- 
nu^le,  loaning  on  the  arm  of  the  snme  goatleman, 
and  locking,  1  suppose,  for  a  chair,  for  as  soon  as 
she  came  alongside  of  mine,  she  calls  out,  *0  ! 
there 's  ray  old  man.  Harold .  Do  lot  me  have  him ' ; 
I  beckoned  to  me.  and  I  stopped  at  once,  quite 
pleased  to  think  she  should  know  me  again. 

"  She  came  uo  to  mv  chair,  nwd  as  tbe  gentleman 
put  her  in  it.  I  coul/I  n't.  help  observini;  how  much 
■  'r.r.jr  and  ;.-,  ivu  (I  .licaLe  she  looked  tlian  she  used 

rio,  and  I  felt  all  the  more  curioiu  to  know  if  she 
had  been  married   between  this  and  that,  and  sail 
hen  1  felt  (from  what  I  've  seen  of  human  natur*) 
lat  it  was  n't  likely. 

"  1  pt!l,-;d  her  home  to  lodgings  somewheres  near 
Ciiftonville  (which  is  the  new  name  they  'va  got  for 

part  of  Hove,  sir,  and  no  improvement,  m  my 
nnion).  and  as  she  entered  tbe  house,  she  sent 
e  servant  out  to  me  with  a  messi^. 

"  *  0 1  if  you  please,  Mn.  Anderson  says,  will 
you  call  fbr  orden  to.aonaw  as  you  used  to  do '/ ' 
and  I  promised  that  I  would.  So  she  was  going  by 
another  name  now,  and  Anderson  was  n't  Lawton, 
nor  anything  like  it.  So  I  gave  up  my  hope  that 
riie  was  married  altc^her,  uiough  she  did  wear  a  { 
wsdding-rioK  amongst  her  other  rings,  as  I  bad 
oftea  teen  when  she  drew  off  her  glovca  to  pay  me. 
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"  When  I  had  taken  her  out  a  few  times,  an4  l»d 
the  opportDnit]'  to  obserre  her,  I  saw  that  die  was 
gadly  altered.  She  had  the  same  Boft  eye*,  in  coune, 
and  the  Esme  gmile,  but  her  face  was  drawn  and 
thin,  and  she  was  much  graver.  She  never  talked 
to  me  in  Uer  pleasant  manner  as  she  used  to  do, 
but  had  always  a  book  or  a  newtpaper  in  the  chur 
with  her,  and  would  read  the  whole  time  she  was 
out.  Sbe  generally  bid  me  take  her  aloi^  the 
country  roads,  and  the  only  times  as  we  went  to- 
wards the  toivn  was  when  she  wanted  freah  books  or 
papers.  To  my  mind  she  seemed  always  reading. 
She  never  went  on  the  Esplanade  either,  or  the 
P'kt,  except  when  the  gentleman  was  with  her,  and 
made  her  do  so ;  but  that  was  seldom.  She  said  it 
was  because  the  walkers  there  made  such  sour  faces 
when  the  chain  came  atongude  and  parted  them, 
and  I  don*t  deny  that  they  are  a  nuisance,  and 
must  be.  Why,  sir,  I  've  seen  the  wheel  of  my 
chair  go  over  one  of  them  long  trolloppy  trains  as 
the  ladies  wunr  nowadays,  and  lUrt  it  n^t  acron ; 
andit'sof  nousetosay, 'wbynot  be  more  careful  ? ' 
for  the  crowd  is  i>o  great  at  times  that  't  ii  next  to 
impossible  to  avoid  it.  Going  alon^  that  Esplanade, 
it  takes  all  my  time  to  look  out  lor  people's  toes, 
and  little  children  as  i^ways  stand  in  tne  way  oTthe 

"  Chairs  ought  n't  to  be  allowed  on  the  Esplanade, 
«r ;  there  's  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it ;  ana  though 
1  'm  the  owner  of  one,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  day 
when  the  townafolk  petition  for  a  renioval  of  the 


"  Tho^  's  lots  of  space  for  then  besides  goios 
there ;  they  might  just  as  wiill  allow  donkeys  ana 
'^oatK:haiscs,  which  would  n't  take  up  half  the  room. 
it's  getting  worse  every  day;  there  isn't  an  old 
wopan  calls  a  chair,  but  she  goes  to  the  Esplanade 
to  show  ofT  her  satins  and  furs ;  leastways,  I  con- 
elude  it  most  be  for  that  purpose,  as  they  can't  pos- 
sibly want  for  to  show  off  Uieir  faces.  It 's  quite  a 
battle  of  chairs  there  sometimes,  when  there  'e  no 
moving  one  way  or  the  other,  particularly  before  the 
spot  where  the  musicians  stand  :  and  I  do  think  it's 
unfair  bi  all  the  pretty  3-0011^  ladier,  with  their 
smart  dresses  and  lon^  trains,  for  whom  I  calcuUte 
the  Esplanade  was  made,  nnd  the  band  plays. 

"  Well,  my  young  lady  did  n't  tiirn  herself  into  a 
nuisance,  anyhow,  for,  as  I  said  before,  she  never 
went  near  the  King's  Rood,  except  the  gentleman 
asked  her  to  do  so,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  he 
warn't  so  often  with  her  now  es  he  had  used  to  be- 
Sometimes  a  month  psssed  without  my  seeing  him, 
and  when  lie  did  come,  he  was  n't  always  very  ami- 
able. I  've  known  him  to  talk  at  her,  the  whole 
way  oat  nnd  back  again,  till  bolh  her  eyes  were 
swelled  up  and  she  could  n't  speak  back  again  for 
sobbing.  And  it  warn't  olten  he  walked  oy  her 
chair  at  all.  I  've  seen  him  put  her  in  it  (he  always 
acted  like  a  gentleman  in  his  manners}  and  then 
turn  off,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  in  the  opposite 
lUrection,  without  so  much  as  a  look  backward! 

''  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  a  pullino;  her  home  (it 
was  spring  a^n  then,  sir,  and  sbe  had  coughed  fear- 
ful fttl  that  day,  to  bo  sure),  she  desired  me,  of  a 
sudden,  to  turn  back  and  take  her  into  the  West«m 
Road,  to  a  shop  she  mentioned.  To  do  this,  I  had 
to gopast  part  of  the  Esplanade^  and  as  I  did  so,  I 
saw  Captain  Lawton  (as  I  knew  that  gentleman's 
niuue  to  be  for  a  certainty  now,  sir),  commg  towards 


in  my  chair,  but  he  walked  by  without  even  so  madi 
as  a  glance,  and  when  I  looked  back,  upoo  sonu 

E^tence,  to  see  how  she  took  it,  her  jxwr  head  vu 
wed  upon  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  right  down 
□pon  the  ground. 

"  I  call  that  properly  cruel,  sir,  in  any  one. 

"I  suppose  it's  part  of  the  consequences  of  iU-do- 
ing,  but  I  should  bave  liked  to  have  knocked  hin 
down  fhr  it 

"  I  dragged  the  yoang  lady  to  tbe  shop  abe  wanted 
to  visit,  and  home  again ;  but  I  could  n  t  forget  tlU 
circnmstance,  do  what  I  would. 

"  I  did  nt  see  either  of  them  again  for  tODie 
weeks.  When  I  next  called  for  orders,  I  wu  iM 
there  was  none,  and  on  the  dar  aAcr  that,  Ae 
honee-girl  said  as  I  need  n't  trouble  m  vself  to  go  n 
regular,  as  the  lady  had  been  very  ill  and  wtso't 
likely  to  20  out  for  a  bit.  I  was  terrible  sorry  when 
I  heard  she  was  so  ill,  and  I  'm  not  ashamed  to  own 


"  Well  1  1  was  the  qne  to  take  her  ont  for  the 
first  airing,  though  t  was  a  month  or  better  before 
it  came  to  pass ;  and  she  looked  «o  white  and  ddi- 
cate,  that  the  was  a'most  as  pretty  as  when  I  fitst 
see  her;  but  terrible  thin,  sir,  —  terrible  thin. 

"  I  was  surprised  that  the  gentleman  warnt  witk 
her  during  her  recovery,  but  that  seemed  just  Ihs 
time  he  avoided  her  most.  When  she  did  see  him, 
it  was  by  accident.  She  met  him  ont  walking,  when 
she  was  in  my  chair ;  I  had  never  heard  her  spesk 
otherwise  than  softly  to  him  before  that,  but  then,  I 
think  fhe  was  angry,  poor  thing ! 

"  I  am  afraid  1  heard  marc  than  she  meant  me  to 
bear ;  hut  I  could  nt  help  it ;  and  they  had  both 
grown  so  used  to  the  eight  of  my  old  round  bock, 
that  they  did  n'L  seem  to  r^ard  it  moi«  than  the 
chair  itself. 

"  She  appeared  to  me  to  blame  hin 
he  bad  done,  or  was  doing,  for  I  heard  her  say, 

" '  You  '11  break  my  heart,  Harold,  if  this  contin- 
ues.' And  I  fancy  tbe  gentleman  denied  her  words, 
or  tried  to  do  so,  For  he  swore  a  good  deal  whilst  be 
talked,  and  finished  by  calling  her  jealous  and  soi- 
picinus,  and  a  host  of  evil  things. 

"  Presently  she  says,  '  You  're  tired  of  me,  Har- 
old ;  confeas  the  truth ' ;  but  he  would  n't  lidd  to 
that  at  all ;  and  then  she  dared  him  to  look  her  ia 
the  fac;e  and  deny  what  she  had  spoken  of  him,  UmI 
he  swore  an  oath  that  it  was  n't  true. 

"  I  can't  say  for  sure,  ur,  what  they  alluded  to, 
but  from  what  happened  afterwards  I  can  pretty 
well  guess,  and  whenever  I  think  of  that  oath,  it 
seems  as  thouah  cold  spring  water  was  a  runnioE 
down  my  back.  The  young  ladv  seemed  satisfied 
then,  and  sbe  left  from  scolding  liim,  and  held  bit 
hand  all  the  way  home ;  and  he  went  into  the  boiae 
with  her,  and  she  was  quite  cheerful  again. 

"  But  a  short  time  after  that,  as  J  was  dmggiw 
her  along  the  King's  Boad,  —  she  hod  taken  a  suf 
den  fanJy  for  the  King's  Boad  then,  and  ifoulil  go 
there  every  day  (women  is  changeable,  you  know, 
sir),  —  the  check-string,  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  ia  looped  to  my  linger,  went  back  with  a  j«i« 
that  positive  pained  me.  'T  was  n't  in  her  namre 
to  give  pain,  even  to  so  much  as  s  chair-man's  fin- 
ger, and  I  stopped  at  once ;  but  she  did  nt  heed 
me.  She  was  staring  at  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
was  riding  past  us  on  horseback.  UAe  lady  was  * 
fine  woman,  with  fla«liing  block  eyes,  and  a  plen^ 
of  dark  hair  (I  knew  her  well  by  si^t,  being  tbe 
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to  haTe  mkde  all  tiuar  monev  by  thit  late  war  in 
"Merik^),  and  tbe  gentleman  was  the  one  as  went 
bj-  tfae  name  of  Captain  Lv 


fL-eling,  I  can't  say ;  but  1  saw  how  mattera  etood 
V  once ;  so  I  took  up  tbe  handle  and  began  to  pull 
on  i^nin. 

"Ptrhapji  yonli  wonder,  Bir,  to  bear  that  one 
I  tenon  ibould  ride  in  a  baUi-chair  so  continuous,  aa 
I've  represented  this  poor  creature  to  do;  but 
"tBin't  an  unfrequent  case. 

"  Brichton  is  a  big  place,  and  one  mnst  be  strong 
tobe  able  to  walk  from  one  end  to  ibeo^her:  the 
chain  they  ran  very  e«.«)-,  »nd  they  're  the  best  con- 
TcyancGs  here  a*  an  invalid  can  have  ;  for  the  rosuh 
art  very  bad,  sir,  —  »omc  of  them  is  quite  a  dispraue 
lo  the  Iowa  for  'oles  and  'illocb* ;  snd  many  aa  are 
not  inialids  patronizes  the  chairs  in  prcfurencu  to 
being  jolted  in  a  fly. 

"This  lady  was  not  over-strooK  from  the  fiml, 
and  after  her  illness  she  was  terrible  weak,  iind  ahe 
never  aeemed  to  crow  any  stronj^r  to  mv  ftiind, 
pirtJcolarly  after  the  day  we  inct  Captain  Lawlon 
rilling  along  of  Mies  Coram ;  but  still  the  end  was 
nddcn. 

"  A  week  ago  to-day.  sir  (you  Fee  I'm  nearing 
the  close  of  mj  tnle  at  last),  I  went  as  uFual  to  take 
her  oat.  At  first,  she  sceincil  uncertain  whctlier 
■he  'd  go  or  not,  but  aA«rward<<  i^he  told  nut  to  c*ll 
later  in  the  evening.  I  fancy  she  was  naiting  to 
ice  if  the  gentleman  would  arrive  Co  go  with  her ; 
bnt,  any  way,  he  did  n't  come  ;  nor  I  had  n't  seen 
him  then  for  better  now  a  month,  neither  about  her 
houseinor  Brighton.  Wheu  she  jot  into  the  chair. 
I  thourfat  she  looked  thinner,  *nd  weaker,  and 
paler  than  I  'd  ever  seen  her  bcfiire,  nn'l  tho  cough, 
which  she  *d  kept  ercr  since  her  illness,  troubled 
her  greatly.  She  had  n't  got  a  paper  nor  a  book 
with  her  that  day,  and  after  a  bit  she  seemed  lo 
miss  it,  and  told  me  to  stop  at  the  first  ntationer'a  I 
come  across  and  buy  her  one,  which  I  did. 

"  It  was  a  Times  of  that  date,  by  her  desire,  and 
I  cnQicd  it  to  be  out  and  folded  liefore  I  gave  it  to 
her.  8he  told  tan  to  go  on,  nnd  I  did,  wliikt  ahe 
began  to  read  the  pftpyi-.  Presently  1  thought  1 
beard  a  sound,  aomewhat  betwi.xt  a  groan  and  a 
moan,  and  I  turned  to  look. 

"  Sbe  ha<l  fhiuted  in  the  chtur. 
"  1  dragged  it  upon  the  pavement,  and  T  asked 
Mme  of  the  bvstnndeTs  to  get  her  a  glnM  of  watiir. 
Several  peoplu  came  out  of  their  whops  at  onre,  and 
att*nded  to  her  kindly.  They  wished  for  her  .to 
go  inside  and  reft  till  sho  was  fit  to  prot:ce<l,  but 
the  would  n't  listen  to  none  of  them,  She  only 
named  to  go  home,  and  I  was  to  take  her  there.  I 
w«nt  as  -iwntly  b«  I  could,  but  I  heard  her  monning 
In  herself  all  the  way.  When  we  arrival  at  the 
door,  she  could  hardly  walk,  and  I  carried  her  into 
the  titting-room  and  placed  her  on  the  sofv,  and 
called  to  tJie  landlady  t  and  I*m  glad  to  think  as 
the  Inst  words  I  hcanl  that  poor  young  creature 
•ay.  was  '  Thank  you  ! '  though  they  was  so  faint,  I 
could  hardly  hear  them. 

"1  oflered  to  run  for  tho  doctor,  but  the  servant 
of  the  house  was  gone  already,  and  so  there  whs 
nothing  letl  for  tne  but  to  eo  home.  As  I  c.imc 
across  the  stationer's  again,  it  came  into  my  mind 
to  go  in  aud  ask  him  to  let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
'Hiues  newspaper.  But  be  wouldn't  consent  to  it, 
to  I  boaght  a  copy  and  took  it  away  with  me.  As 
Mon  u  I  was  able,  I  had  a  good  look  at  it  in  ever}" 


part,  to  see  what  could  hare  pomUo  npeet  mj 
yoong  lady  so ;  but  I  could  n't  aee  nothing,  nor 
make  it  out  at  all.  At  last,  when  1  had  gnite  give 
it  up,  I  came  lo  the  supplement,  and  the  birthi  and 
marriages,  and  there  it  was,  —  In  courm,  bnt  like  a 
greenhorn  it  had  never  struck  me  to  look  there. 
'T  was  a  notice  of  the  marriage  of  that  'Merican 
heiress^ whom  I  never  thought  much  of — and 
Captain  Harold  Anderson  Lawton,  —  d — nlum!" 

(The  old  cbaii^mnn  brought  out  this  expletive 
with  so  evident  a  relish  that  I  nearly  started  from 
my  seat,  but  with  so  much  real  feelinf^,  that,  fcr 
from  blnmiiig  him,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
echo  the  sentiinenL) 

"'Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure,*  he  retmued 
npologetitally ;  'but  the  thou^C  of  it  makes  me 
forgpt  myself 

",  The  next  day,  when  I  went  to  the  hooso  where 
the  poor  young  lady  lodged,  the  doctor's  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  and  the  sei-vant-^rl  hung  'about 
the  stops  and  ch.itted  to  me  about  her. 

" '  She  wa^  mortal  bad  ail  night,'  she  said.  '  She 
broke  a  vcs."el.  I  think  missus  calls  it,  after  she 
c.irae  home,  anil  they  say  glio's  going  rapid." 

"  I  wiLt  no  took  ab:ick  by  this  news,  that  I  swore, 
sir,  and  I've  "no  wish  to  deny  it  The. girl  seemed 
surprised  that  I  should  oi^m  one  way  or  t'  other,  and 
told  me  that  their  lodger  bad  been  ill,  on  and  off, 
ever  since  she  went  there. 

"'Tain'ttho  first  vessel  by  several  aa  she's 
broke,  missus  says ;  and  uiissus  wonden  as  she  *s 
Iai<C«d  as  long  as  she  has.' 

"Put  it  03  she  would,  however,  I  couldn't  help 
teeling  of  it,  nnd  I  fbunrl  time  to  go  up  more  than 
onco  on  tliat  day  and  the  folbwing,  to  learn  how  the 
youn^  ln<ly  got  on.  But  she  was  always  wone. 
'  Sinking  iimr,'  they  said  on  tho  third  day;  and 
that  night  flie  died. 

"  Now,  I  puzzled  myself  to  think  what  would  they 
do  about  Imrying  of  her.  If  no  one  claimed  the  poor 
t  likely  they  could  do,  when  her 
known.  The  Captain,  however, 
had  always  ordered  all  letters -and  such  like  to  be 
sent  to  a  particular  address  in  London,  to  the  name 
of  Sir.  Anderaon,  which  I  had  n't  henrd  before  ;  so 
now  the  landlady  asked  the  doctor  to  write  to  him, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  news,  which  I  snpposa  he 
did,  for  when  I  walked  up  there  ye)>t<;rday,  for  to 
ascertain  if  any  armngcments  had  been  made  about 
it,  I  heard  as  how  the  gentleman  were  in  the  house, 
nnd  the  funeral  wns  lo  take  place  this  afternoon,  in 
the  oeineter)'.  It  seemed  quick,  and  she  only  dead 
three  days,  but  the  l.indlf.fly  naturally  did  n't  hold 
by  keeping  Ihc  corpse  in  tlie  hou."e  any  longer  than 
slic  need  to  do,  and  so  sho  liad  told  Mr.  Aiiiierson. 
She  thought  he  was  n  mercantile  gentleman,  and 
the  lawfiil  husband  of  the  ]ioor  dead  vreniure  up 
stiiiv,  and  it  was  n't  for  me  to  undeceive  her,  and 
blacken  the  cbanictur  of  one  wiio  was  gone. 

"  So  I  held  my  peace;  but  I  wam't  surprised  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Andewon  spemed  to  have  come  off  a 
long  journey,  nnd  to  have  travelled  in  a  hniTy,  for 
doubtless  he  was  intemipled  by  the  news  on  bis 
wedding-tower,  and  a  pldsint  interruption  it  must 
h.tve  proved  to  him. 

"  Tiiit  day  I  laid  by  my  ch.iir,  and  went  up  to  the 
cemetery  to  sec  that  sweet  younj;  cre.iture  (whom  I 
can  hardly  fancy  now  as  ever  smiling,  it  seiuiis  so  far 
back  since  I  see  her  do  it)  laid  lo  the  dust. 

"  It  was  a  very  pUin  burying.  There  wasn't  no 
one  there  but  the  clergyman  and  the  Captain,  and 
-A  can  t«ll 
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j'ou.  But  I  w»  clad  to  see  him  to  down-beart«d, 
M  he  walked  in  £>nt  of  the  coffin,  which  was  quite 
plain,  a*  the  doctor  had  ordered  it. 

"  1  took  np  my  place  near  to  the  grave,  and  I 
tboneht,  as  I  heard  all  them  beautiful  words  read 
oiit,  mat  it  was  much  b«Gt  lor  her  that  this  life  was 
ever,  and  a  happier  life  be?un.  There  '9  none  up 
there  B8  will  caat  a  stone  at  her,  sir,  we  may  depend 
npon  that.  The  Captain  seemed  to  feel  it  terrible 
when  the  earth  rattled  in  on  the  top  of  the  coffin,  and 
I  heard  him  say 'Amy!  Amyl'  to  himself  more  than 
once  doring  the  ceremony. 

"  I  wonder  bow  his  lawful  wife  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  him  look  as  he  looked  then?  I  think 
my  poor  youoE  lady  had  the  beatofit,  sir,  though  she 
do  be  nnder  the  ground. 

"  When  the  fbneral  was  over,  the  Captain  jast 
tnmed  on  bia  heel  and  walked  awny.  and  I  n^ver 
•ee  a  man  took  more  chicken-hearted  in  my  life.  It 
serves  him  Tight,  wr;  it  will  fierve  bim  right  if  the 
thought  of  that  poor  Miss  Amy  come  between  him 
and  liis  pleasures  all  his  life  long.  He  never  no- 
ticed me,  nor  so  much  as  looked  at  the' place  where 
I  stood,  and  I  was  glad  that  he  did  n't. 

"  Likely  enough  it  would  have  angered  him,  and 
I  should  scarcely  have  known  what  to  say  for  my 
being  there. 

"  So  be  thinks  no  more  this  day,  than  he  did  the 
day  he  gave  me  the  two  half-crowns,  that  I  know 
more  about  him  and  her  than  that  they  paid  me 
r^ular  and  well. 

"  It 's  a  queer  world,  sir  :  and  not  the  least  queer 
part  of  it  is  to  be  seen  at  Brighton. 

"  I  reckon  as  Brighton  will  have  as  heavy  a  debt 
to  pay  as  most  places,  when  ^le  Great  Reckoning 
comes  ;  and  the  grave  I  've  seen  filled  in  this  after- 
noon will  bear  wttness  to  part  of  it" 

So  saying,  the  old  chair-man  brushed  the  patched 
sleeve  of  hu  bottle-green  coat  across  his  eyes,  and 
wishing  me  a  very  good  evening,  in  a  ehame-faced 
and  awkward  sort  of  manner,  put  the  naple«s  hat 
with  its  rosty  crape  trimming  upon  bis  bead  agab, 
and  shuffied  hurriedly  away. 


,THE  SQUIRE'S  TEMPER-TR"AP. 


"  You  wished  to  see  me,  sir,"  swd  Mr.  Bochford 
Hurbandine.  sauntering  into  his  lather's  stndy,  and 
flipping  off  the  lighted  end  of  bis  cheroot  as  soon  as 
he  was  within  the  door. 

"  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  deny  yonraelf  a  moment's 
Mn«ual  gratification  on  my  account,"  said  the  squire, 
politely.     "  Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  light" 

"Ttianks.  I've  done  for  the  present,"  replied 
Mr.  Rochford.  ■'  Castleton  and  I  are  going  for 
a  trot  in  the  village,  and,  not  to  be  vulgar,  go  in  for 
the  univcraal  cla-ay." 

"  If  Mr.  Castlelon  and  yoniself  would  infuse  a  lit- 
tle varietj-  into  your  afternoon  excursion-i,"  said  the 
squire,  with  the  same  suavity  as  before,  "  it  would,  1 
think,  afford  increased  gratification  to  all  partiea  con- 
cerned.    With  beautjfai  ridts  in  all  directions  —  " 

"  Wc  prefer  the  life  of  the  village,"  aaid  Mr.  Roch- 
ford, calmly. 

"  The  livers,  sir,  are  snrely  beneath  the  notice  of 

SDtlemen  of  such  lofty  fashion,"  remarked  Mr.  Hur- 
ndine,  with  some  asperity. 
" '  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"*  sud  his 


"  And,  therefore,  not  eiclusively  uoman,  nr,  re- 
torted the  squire.  "  If  your  visits  bad  reference  M 
onr  general  improvement,  —  the  advanoement  </ 
cottage  architecture,  the  progrcM  of  my  vilia^ 
schools,  —  1  should  have  nothing  but  thanks  to  offa. 
As  it  is,  I  fear  that  the  introduction  of  the  Mayliir 
element  into  Llbwyddcoed  will  retemble  thateb'eni- 
cal  combination  which  results  in  a  report  aad  a  coo- 
flagration," 

"The  yonng  ladies  in  whoae  birth,  parentip,, 
and  general  training  you  are  so  phiUntiiropically 
interested  Seemed  gratified  witti  our  respeetfi 
homage." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  returned  his  father. 
"  They  don't  see  such  a  brace  of  finished  pupplei 
every  day.  Did  it  strike  yon,  however,  that  tbeir 
tolerance  of  your  'homage,*  as  yoa  call  it,  migkt 
have  been  partly  owing  to  their  retipert  for  mtf 

"It  assuredly  did  not,  sir," said  Mr.  Rochfivd, 
frankly. 

"  You  now  comprehend  my  wishes,  air."  said  the 
squire,  growing  angry.  "  Your  proceedings  el»e- 
where  I  cannot  controL  Here,  at  leMt,  I  will  be 
master." 

Mr.  Rochford  cooghed. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"   asked   his   father, 

Mr.  Rochford  opened  his  great  bine  languid  eyes 
to  their  utmost  extent,  and  looked  at  hia  father  ftv  a 
moment,  as  if  striving  to  comprehend  him  pa-'t  any 
mistake.  Then  he  burst  into  a  low  well-bred  luigb. 
"  I  mean,  my  dear  father,  that  we  could  not,  in  any 
case,  espouse  the  entire  village ;  nor  have  I,  believf 
me.  the  slightest  intention  of  prmenting  another 
Sukey  Bubbs  for  vour  parental  benediction." 

"No,  sir,  I  suspect  you  of  no  such  senuble  pur- 
pose," replied  the  squire,  bii  face  darkenitig.  "Bat 
may  I  ask  how  the  Lady  Susan  Vavnsoar  has  msr- 
iled  this  polite  tribute  to  her  memory  ?  " 

"  Simply  by  being  born  Bubbs,"  said  Mr.  Boch- 
ford.    "A  family  misfortune,  sir,  —  no  taoee." 

"  You  forget,  perhaps,  that  your  great-grandltlber 
was  a  small  fanner?  "  aaid  Mr.  Uurbandme. 

"  One  of  them  was,"  replied  his  son.  "  His  nlate^ 
nal  colleague  was  a  pver.  Speed  the  plough,  sir,  ta 
mnch  as  you  please,  hut  don't  run  it  over  my  molb-   | 


The  incaotious  words  had  barely  left  his  lips  whea 
the  squire,  bis  eyes  blading  with  rage,  spr&ng  froa 
his  chair  and  confronted  him  so  cloaely,  that  fiirsD 
instant  the  young  man  apprehended  violence. 

"Insult  me  to  my  lace,  you  puppy!  you  cold- 
blooded offshoot  of  a  race  of  effete  boobies,  with  not 
so  much  red  blood  in  their  whole  line  as  woald  psini  I 
an  ace  of  hearts!"  thundered  the  angry  squire. 
"  Leave  the  room,  sir !  Begone !  And  mark  this," 
he  added,  sinking  bia  voice  to  a  lower  but  not  Isss 
furious  tone ;  "  see  that  1  do  not  give  yea  a  seeond 
Sukev  Bubbs  for  your  tnoAer!" 

"  What  say  yon  to  a  stretch  aettMS  the  bilk 
Tom  1  "  aaid  young  Hurbandine  to  Mr.  Castleloo. 
who  was  playing  at  croquet  by  himself  on  the  Uwn- 

"  In  a  balloon  ?  "  inquired  his  friend,  shading  U) 
eyes,  and  pretending  to  survey  the  height*  in  qn* 
lion  with  great  alarm. 

"TheyTiave  been  pronounced  acccMble,"  said 
Rochford.  "  At  least,  my  annt.  Lady  Clambotoogh, 
scaled  one  of  the  loftier  peaks  last  year  in  ber  Bath- 
chair,  attended  only  by  her  f.tt  lap-dog  and  one  de- 
voted page,  and  actualtv  returned  to  dinner!  Bat 
she  was  a  remarkably  plucJcy  pfrson  at  eighly;  aad 
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"  3w  BP  man.  I  ihare  the  peiil  and  ibe  glory," 
•uil  Ml*.  Caitleton,  flinging  BiTay  his  mallet. 

"  Still,  if  joa  hsTe  anylAmg  to  do  in  the  nlUfne." 

"  But  I  have  n't.  On  my  aord,  now,  I  have  n't," 
•aid  the  Honorable  Tom,  prompt!}'.  "  To-day  I  'm 
in  a  mountain  ntood.     Awaj  I " 

That  Mr.  CasUeton'a  mood  iticlined  to  the  moun- 
tain radier  than  the  plain  misht  have  been  partly 
doe  to  the  fact  that  he  had  Inliis  pocket  at  that  mo- 
nMnt  a  letter,  conveyine;  in  distinct,  not  to  say  um- 
pbatlci  lerms  an  invitation  to  a  fistic  encounter  with 
a  eentleman  named  Cornelius  PodKerbot,  whose 
feelings  had  been  outraged  by  hii  —  the  Honorable 
Tom's  —  bearing  in  reference  to  one  "  Ally  Davis  of 
th«  mill."  For,  though  far  Irom  bclnj;  deficient  in 
courage,  Mr.  Cottleton's  «oul,  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
actual  personal  conflict,  and  the  prospect  of  a  poa- 
»ble  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  burly  clowa  was  in- 
tolerabla. 

Ughting  their  pipee  at  the  lodge,  and  xcnding 
back  word  from  thence  that  they  might  not  return 
to  dinner,  the  two  gentlemen  accordingly  set  forth. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned,  for  the  asi-ent  hail 

Cved  pi-acticable,  nnd  tliure  was  even  a  very  corn- 
able  inn  — the  Welsh  Harp  — at  the  top,  at 
which  the  enteTpriainn  travelleni,  obtained  a  dinner 
tbat  would  not  have  discredited  Francatelli,  accom- 
panied by  an  appetite  that  not  even  he  could  pro- 
vide. It  nai  itilL  daylight,  however,  when,  on  ocni^ 
ing  the  lodge,  they  met  Gerald  Hurbandine  striding 
hastily  along. 

"  Anxious  about  us  ?  "  asked  Mr.  CnslIe too,  with 
feeling.  "  Really,  my  dear  Hurbandine,  this  is  too 
—  t0O  much."  (lie  wiped  his  ryes  with  the  cufi'cif 
his  coat.)    » *  Touching  anecdote  of  an  elder  brotli- 


G«ra]d  laughed,  bat  seemed  disposed  to 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour,"  enid  be. 

His  brother  took  him  aside. 

"  Is  all  right  ?     Where 't  the  governor  7  " 

"About  the  grounds,  I  think.  iVhsf"  asked 
Gerald. 

"Sweet?" 

"  As  sugar.    Again,  why  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  suspect  j/ou.  Gemid,  I  koow  where 
you  are  going.  Take  my  advice,"  said  the  young 
mAO.  earnestly,  —  "  don't" 

"  I  mult  and  will,"  replied  Gerald,  his  forehea<l 
flushing.  "She  is  nione  to-night,  —  alone  at  the 
farm.  I  have  not  had  such  a  chance  these  si.\ 
mootha." 

"  Rude  to  whisper  in  company,"  said  Mr.  Castle- 

n.  "  I  think  I  shall  leave  you.  I  alao  think  I  ibit 
a  drop  alight  on  my  nose." 

'-  It  doa  rain,"  said  Bochford.  "  Come,  Gerald. 
Well,  if  you  icill"  he  added,  as  the  other  turni'd 
away,  "take  m^t)vcrooat  I  don't  like  the  sky." 
And  he  lluog  bim  that  garment  (of  a  light  fawn- 
color),  which  he  was  carrying  on  his  arm. 

"  "Dianks,  old  fellow."  And  Gerald,  throwing  it 
ovet  his  shouldera,  hastened  av>ay. 

It  w.iB  a  frtct,  howkiover  Gerald  arrived  at  tie 
knowledge  of  it,  that  "  my  lady  "  Katy  was  alone 
that  evening  at  the  little  fann-boufie,  the  usual  week- 
day garrison,  an  old  woman  and  two  stout  bovs, 
having  gone  to  a  neighboring  fair.  But  they  would, 
of  eonrae,  return  before  night,  when  Eaty  would,  in 
*U  prob^ility,  trip  across  list  fields  to  the  town 
mansion  in  Ubwyddcoed. 


As  young  Iluriiandine  hurried  along,  he  debated 
whether  he  would  abide  this  chance  or  boldly  attack 
the  cottage.  In  the  former  case,  Katy  might  not  be 
alone  ;  in  the  latter,  she  eurtainly  would  bo ;  and 
that  which  Gerald  had  refiolved  upon  demanded  both 
time  and  secrecy.  A  side  door,  standing  ajar,  de- 
cidcil  bim ;  but,  tlioush  conscious  of  an  ally  within, 
a  whisper  in  Katy's  heart  that  stood  his  friend,  a 
tremor  unusual  with  him,  —  arising,  perhaps,  from 
the  consi'iousneBs  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage,  — 
chucked  him,  as  he  raised  bis  baud  to  knock.  AfUr 
irresolution,  bu  pushed  the  door  a  Uttle 

'anlb  the  door,  and,  intent  on 
her  occu|)aiion,  she  was  as  yet  unconscious  of  any 
beholder.  The  queen  of  beauty  of  LIbwyddcoed 
was  not  attired  in  satin  and  gold.  She  was  neither 
working  tapestry  nor  playing  the  lute.  Her  dress 
wan^  very  full,  short  petticoat  of  some  gray  stuff, 
disclosing,  as  the  nearer  bent  over  her  work,  a 
beauty  and  amount  of  limb  rarely  vouchsafed  to  the 
g:ize  ofniorliil  man;  for  Kitty's  heart  was  not  purer 
than  her  t-ute,  and,  fuir  as  she  seemed,  her  ordinary 
attire  rather  disguised  t'lan  augmented  her  loveli- 
ness. She  had  thrown  oS,  for  the  moment's  exi- 
gence, her  nppin:  dntea,  and  pearly  shoulders  and 
rounded  arms  were  having  it  all  their  own  way,  in 
a  manner  so  entrancing  that  it  was  no  wonder  Gei^ 
aid  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  like  tJie  bold  hunter 
who  Hnrprised  Diana. 

The  iMiniicliing  creature  was  doing  something 
with  a  tub,  but  whether  with  milk  or  meal  —  inas- 
much as  her  arms  emerged  from  the  while  contents 
hardly  v.-liiter  than  before  —  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  nay. 

"  Katy ! " 

The  girl  sprang  round,  as  if  a  shot  had  struck. 
her.  The  next  instant  the  color  rushed  into  her 
face.  She  snalcbed  her  scarlet  cloak  frohi  a  clotbea- 
horsc  llint  stood  near,  and  wrapping  it  hastily  round 
hur  neck  and  bosom,  confronted  her  visiter  with  an 
air  that  had  in  it  certainly  mure  of  anger  than  of 

"  It  seems  you  knew  that  I  was  left  aione .'  "  she 
saiil,  in  a  voice  of  unmisttkaUe  resentment. 

Gerald  pointed  to  the  open  door. 

"  Tliat  IS  part  of  my  excuse.  For  the  rest,  time 
is  precioui.     I  have  that  to  say  —  " 

•■  You  will  leave  the  house,  without  another  word," 
».iid  Katy.  "  Then,  1  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be 
Justified  in  listening  to  your  excuses,  —  even  from 
t!io  upper  window." 

"  Consider  my  excuses  made,"  said  tka  young 
tti.in  ;  "  and,  for  pity's  sake,  hoar  —  " 

"  Not  where  you  stand,"  returned  the  imperious 
youn^  lady,  as,  with  nil  air  a  duchess  might  hav^ 
unviul,  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

Policy,  an  well  as  good  taste,  suggested  obedi- 
ence, and  Gerald,  retreating,  closed  the  door,  and 
walked  round  the  angle  of  tl)C  cottage  into  the 
little  garden.  As  if  to  reward  this  docility,  Katy 
presently  opened  the  lower  window,  —  almost  within 
arm's  length.  The  brief  inttrrval  had  sulHced  h«r 
nimble  Gngers  to  arrange  her  dress  in  its  usual  form, 
and  when  Katy  ajipeartd  in  the  window,  her  face 
was  calm  and  rather  pale,  There  was,  moreover, 
a  look  of  resolution  in  the  lucid  blue  eyes  she  bent 
upon  her  lover,  which  he  did  not  at  first  under- 

"My  Udy,"  however,  partook  her  father's  taste 
for  coming  to  the  point ;  and,  taking  advantage  of 
Gerald's  momentaiy  perplexity,  did  so  now. 
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"  You  did  viong  in  coming  hitW,  Mr.  UarbMi- 
dine,"  abe  begaa. 

"My  DMne  is  Gerald,  Etity,"  pnt  in  G«rald, 
BO&iy. 

"  And  nine  TaSey,"  said  KrAy.  "  It  a  no  mat- 
ter; yon  did  wrone,  at  I  said,  in  coming  —  but, 
ttranze  to  say,  1  visned  to  see  you  and  —  " 

"  Strang  (" 

"  Your  imprudence  and  selfislinoss  have  done  me 
harm,  —  much  harm  nnd  vrrong."  continued  the  nirt, 
her  te&rs  rising.  "1  havi!  warned  —  repi'oached  — 
entreated,  in  vain.  Now,  I  have  to  tell  vou,  you 
will  never—" 

"  Stop.     Will  you  not  listen  ?  "  nleadod  Gerald. 

"Certainly,  ii  you  will,"  said  Katy,  with  a  sad 
little  Binile.  "Jl/j  speech  first,  —  it  inny  shorten  the 
discussion.  My  mother  hiu  cpoken  to  ine,  and  does 
not,  I  am  afraid,  quite  believe  thnt  I  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  check  this  —  what  shali  I  c.tII  it^  — 
this  habit,  this  fancy  of  yours,  (or  singlinR  mc  out, 
among  the  other  village  girb,  for  the  high  favor  of 
your  notice." 

'■  Not  so,  Eaty.  I  have  ever  been  most  guard- 
ed—  " 

"In  the  presence  of  your  fiitlier.  Yes,"  said 
Eaty.  "  To  do  you  jusricc,  nothing,  on  those  oc- 
casions, could  be  stonier  —  more  be^^oming,  that  is 
—  tlianyour  demeanor.  Your  brother  is  more  dar- 
ing.    He  smiles ! " 

"Ho  did  so  for  my  sake,  —  and  yours,"  added 
Gerald,  hastily. 

"  To  distract  papa's  attention  from  the  really 
naughty  boy,"  said  Kat^-,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip, 
which,  nevertheless,  quivered  in  the  act  "  It  is 
4ery  kind  of  Mr.  Rochfcml.  Indeed,  you  are  both 
very  kind  —  very  thouglitFul  —  for  yourselves.  On 
my  account,  at  least,  Mr.  Hurbandine,  you  shall 
have  no  more  trouble.  Let  this  little  amuwment 
end.  It  has  served  its  turn,  ancl  London  must  be 
pining:  ftr  your  reappearance.  HHncelbrth,  I  am 
the  blacksmith's  daughter;   you,   the  squire's 


And  if  I  am  entitled  t«  any  wa^ied  for  luy  ps 
the  pretty  little  play,  let  it  be  lldi "  —  and  the 
drew  herself  up  with  unconscious  dignity 
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c  Hgnln.  Do  not,  Mr.  Hurbandine,  do 
the  wrong  of  believing  this  coquetry  or  caprice. 
These  arts  arc  for  high-bred  ladies  in  London- 
Here,  we  show  what  we  feel,  and  mean  what  we 
say.  Our  acqniuntance  is  ended.  Now —  Wlio 
is  that?"  she  added,  with  a  look  of  unmistakable 

"Who?  What?  Whore?"  exclaimed  Gei- 
aid. 

"  I  Uiouaht  some  one  stood  in  the  shrubbery-path. 
and  moved  away  when  I  cried  out! "  said  Eaty :  "  I 
—  I  am  not  quite  myself.  Perhaps  it  was  my 
fancv."  she  added.     "  Now,  go." 

"Now  for  my  speech,"  waa  Gerald's  reply,  as  he 
moved  a  step  nearer  to  the  window.  "  1,  too,  have 
made  my  resolutions.  1  h.ive  been  ilreaming,  but  I 
Awoke  to-day ;  and  to  what  conviction,  what  reality  ? 
Even  this,  my  darlin<.',  —  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
Veres  and  Vavasours,  fi-om  the  remotest  patriarch 
down  to  my  humble  self,  nre  not  to  he  weighed 
against  one  blacksnulh't  dnu^rhter,  nny,  not  against 
her  smallest  finger  or  one  lock  of  her  silken  hiuT ! " 
He  stopped  for  an  instant.  "  Katy,  will  yon  mamr 
me  ?    Love,  will  yon  be  my  wife  ? " 

The  girl,  white  with  emotion,  pressed  her  bands 
to  her  bosom. 

"  Mr.  Gerald ! "  she  gasped. 


"  But  —  yonr  father  —  ?  ' 

"  Leave  that  to  me.    All  wiU  be  well.    Speak, 

"  Yon  are  foolish,  and  I  am  wrong,"  said  RUr, 
after  a  moment's  struggle;  "but  —  but  — I  low 
you,  dear,"  and  she  bunt  into  a  pasdon  of  tein. 


It  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  satisf  ictory  ler- 
minatJon  of  the  ijuarrel  just  described,  that  (hs 
worthy  s(]uire,  whde  paiuing  in  his  evening  stroll 
to  prune  a  tree,  was,  to  fais  great  astonishment,  can- 
noned i^inst  by  a  young  man,  who  with  his  lirea 
disordered,  and  a  face  inflamed  with  beat  and  pai- 
aion,  came  dashing  through  the  trees,  as  if  n;gari- 
leas  of  all  obstructions. 

"Hallo,  Tom  Fullafield !  what  game's  this?" 
shouted  the  squire,  recovering  his  equiiibrinm. 

"  It's  a  providence,  —  squire,  —  fiudin'  you  here." 
gasped  the  youn^  farmer.  "  Go  you  on  to  tie 
comer,  (Ad/  n  leadin  to  Taffev's  fenn,  — and- 
and  you  '11  see." 

"  See  !     See  what,  man  ?     Rick  on  fire  ?  " 

"  Worse,  you  '11  eny,"  returned  young  FullafieU 
with  a  sullen  fierceness  that  provoked  the  impa- 
tient squire  into  grasping  him  by  the  collar. 

"  What  d'  ye  mean,  you  blockhead  ?  "  he  tbtin- 
derod.     "Have  you  lout  both  brains  and  tongui?' 

"  There 's  your  son  a-kissin'  T.-iffey's  daugkWf, 
that  'i  all,"  returned  Thomas,  choking  with  excite- 
ment and  insensate  rage. 

"My  son?     Which?" 

"  Mr.  Kochford,  —  curse  blm ! "  added  Tom,  h  a 

The  squire's  eye  Hashed,  but  he  displayed  no 

"  Get  home,  Fullafield,"  he  said ;  "  compose 
yourself,  and  say  nothing." 

H''.  turned  and  strode  away. 

"  Tlie  boy  deSi'S  nie,  then  ?.  He  ^ali  ropeot  it ! 
Ay,  to  the  nc.it  generation  ! "   he  muttered,  fori- 

At  the  turn  of  the  road,  Uie  little  farm-house,  in- 
deed, caiue  into  view.  It  was  now  dark,  but  tdrms 
were  clearly  distinguishable,  and  it  so  chanced  tliii, 
at  tbu  moment  the  squire  obtained  a  view  of  vfaat 
was  going  forward,  Gerald  was  being  permitlcfl  to 
tike  (through  the  window)  a  partinj;  embrace  oS 
bur  whom  be  now  regardeil  as  Iiis  aflianced  wife. 
The  brothers  were  much  alike,  in  builil  and  sbUure- 
The  squire's  eye  canglit  the  familiar  light-brotin 
overcoat  usually  worn  by  Rochford.  nnd  not  » 
doubt  that  it  was  his  younger  son  ever  entered  hi« 
mind.  He  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  hiu  dee 
grew  white,  as  he  vowed  in  his  mind  to  execuesa 
certain  resolution  to  which  ho  lial  been  striving  to 
come.     He  turned,  nnd  harried  homeward. 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  occurred  to  him, 

"  Can  the  boy  tie  in  earnest  ?  kit  possible  thai, 
in  spite  of  his  ilisdainful  denial,  he  is  willing  u 
make  that  pretty  girl  his  wife  ?  I  will  test  hiui,  at 
ieiist,"  thought  the  squire.  "  Youth  is  changeable- 
Yes.  that 's  but  fair." 

Rochford,  on  returning,  as  he  said,  fbom  the  its- 
bles,  was  informed  that  he  was  again  required  in 
the  library. 

"  Rochford,"  said  the  s^nire,  "  I  spoke  hotly  U 
you  this  moniiog,  bat  I  think  you  will  acknowledgi 
that  I  have  not  been,  on  the  whale,  an  ubitnry, 
tyrannical,  «r  even  an  irritable  pareot." 
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His  Kin  —  not  witboDt  a  shade  of  compnnction 
Sir  hb  own  ■faratcomtngi  —  admitted  that  such  vas 
diefact 

"Yon  irill  hsTe  teas  hesitation,  then,"  resumed 
th«  tquiK,  "  in  owning  tfa«  exact  truth,  althousfa  it 
mny  not  be  in  strict  Rocordance  with  what  you  nave 
already  given  me  to  iinderetand." 

"  A»  Tut,  I  do  not  comprehend  yoar  meaning, 
BT,"  sUd  Rochibrd. 

"You  told  niu,  this  mominir,  that  nothing  xhould 
induce  you  to  present  -ftnotfior  Snkey  Bubbs'  for 
Rj  paternal  blessing.  By  that  larcium  you  meant, 
1  presume,  that  j-ou  i*ould  not  condescend  to  mnrry 
beneath  your  nation  ?  " 

"  Yon  are  right,  sir.  That  was  my  meaning," 
replied  the  yonns  mail,  Itcadily. 

"Taketare,  Kochford;  you  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten our  convunntion  of  the  morning,  nor  m  v  strong- 
ly exprencd  desim  that  you  should  hencelbrth  re- 
frain from  your  hsrmful  intercourse  with  my  cot- 
tage tenanby.  Now,  take  care,"  said  the  iqnire, 
tating  his  lip  ominously. 

"  I  have  neither  foi^^tten  rour  commanda  nor 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  were  delivered."  re- 
adied his  9on,  nhoM  indination  to  retort  too  fre- 
qaently  ovenrame  him. 

"  "Hien  what  do  yoii  mean  by  your  conduct 
■OMM  ?  "  thundered  the  s(|aire. 

"Since  when?  R««tntin  Yonr»elf, -sir,  if  you 
can,"  said  the  young  man,  haughtily ;  "and  suffer 
ne  to  unilerstaiid  of  what  I  ain  accused.  I  have 
done  nothing  contrary  to  your  coiniiiands." 

"  That  is  a  faleehood.  sir ! " 

Bochferd  started  to  his  feet. 

"  A  fklsebood ! " 

"  Am  1  not  to  believe  my  own  eyes  and  ears  ?  " 
dumted  the  squire,  his  passion  increasing  every  mo- 
ment. "  Yon  ha»e  disobeyed  lae.  Now  yon  would 
deceive  me.  Is  rti>  the  honor  of  the  Verea  and 
Vavasouis,  of  which  j-oii  an:  w  tender?  Therein 
not  a  lout  on  my  land  that  dots  not  better  under- 
stand the  word.  You  shall  repent  this.  Yes,  be- 
fijre  yon  are  a  day  older,  vou  shall  bitterly  regret 
yoor  defiance  of  me.  flave  yon  anything  to 
■ay?"  he  added,  as  his  son   turned  to  leave  the 

"  Not  one  word,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  proud- 
Ij-.     And  the  squire  was  alone. 

The  rooming  that  succeeded  this  interview  was 
bright  and  iresh,  tempting  more  than  one  habitually 
eariv  bird  to  be  astir  earlier  still.  Among  these 
were  Messrs.  Tnfiey  and  Apreecc,  who  lingered  tur 
a  moment  at  the  forge-door,  in  cnnveivation. 

"  That 's  most  as  passed,"  Mr.  Taffey  was  remark- 
hig;  and  I'm  glad  it  wan't  more.  He's  a  good 
heart,  and  a  wile  temper,  —  that 's  bow  /  reads  him. 
And  if  he  'd  make  np  his  mind  for  to  mnrry  any  one 
as  'ood  tetch  that  wile  temper,  an'  let  it  fly  out  a'  the 
winder,  as  my  lady  did  as  is  gone,  there  'd  be  no 
better  man.    Hullo !   Talk  of  the  —     Hem !  here 's 


ling  bri^]'  down  the  street,  and  reined  up  at  the 
fiirge. 

"  A  word  with  you  alone,  Taffey." 

The  smith  beckoned  one  of  his  swarthy  followers 
to  take  the  sqaire's  horse,  and  they  walked  a  little 
Kpart 

"  Taffey,"  swd  Mr.  Hurbsndine,  laying  his  band 
oa  the  snuth^  ileere,  "  1  have  made  np  my  mind  to 
marry  agtia." 

Tbe  booest  snutli  eould  not  Hsrbeai  a  start,  so 


aptly  did  the  remark  succeed  to  bis  late  conTcna- 
tion  with  Apreece.  But  why  come  to  Hmf  T3H 
the  squire  think  that  he  could  forge  him  a  wife  to 
order  ?     His  doubts  were  instantly  resolved. 

"  You  have  a  daughter,  my  old  friend,"  continued 
the  sqnire,  "fair,  modest,  sweet,  intelligent  She 
is  worthy  of  any  station.  She  is  seventeen ;  I  am 
forty-seven.  If  she  were  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
bright  youth,  to  partake  the  lot  oi  such  a  patriarch 
as  I  must  appear  to  her,  give  her  me  to  wife.  Be 
sure  that  I  »ill  deal  with  your  precious  flower  as 
tenderly,  with  alTection  as  observant  and  as  confiding, 
as  any  lowlier  lover  whom  I  may  have  balked  of 
the  nriie.     What  say  you  V  " 

Mr.  Taffey  was  f.ir  too  much  bewildered  to  say 
anything.  He  coiiiS  only  stare  at  the  oa|;er  speaker, 
shitl  from  one  1^  to  the  other,  take  ofl'  his  cap  and 
put  it  on  again,  und  wish  for  his  wife. 

As  if  the  squire  had  divined  this  thoup;ht,  be 
proposed  an  Instant  ctifercnce  to  that  lady.  To  the 
(.■ottdire  they  went.  Fate  wille<l  that  Mrs.  Taffey 
should  be  "  out  and  about."  So  vague  an  indica- 
tion of  her  whereabo\ita  was  too  niucli  for  the  im- 
K.tient  "quire,  and,  Katy  being  in  her  apartment, 
r.  Taffey  was  prevailed  on,  jnueh  against  his  in- 
dinntioo,  to  underuke  ihe  office  of  plenipotentiaiy, 
aiid  lay  before  his  daughter  the  singular  propoeal,  in 
which  he  himself  coulil  hardly  yet  believe. 

"They  did  say  as  she  should  marry  a  lord," 
thought  Kir.  Taifey,  as  he  went  ont,  scratching 
his  head ;  "  and  a  squire's  next  door  to'n." 

He  was  ab<ient  so  long  that  the  squire,  finding 
the  suspense  intolerable,  was  aluut  to  disturb  the 
uonferenee,  when  the  ambassador  returned,  some* 
what  flushed  and  out  of  sorts. 

'■  She  won't  ha'  nothing  to  lay  to  't  till  she  bare 
seen  you,  squire."  was  the  announcement. 

"Devilish  right  of  her,"  said  the  honest  sr|uire; 
"  I  like  her  the  better  fbr  it." 

•'  She  'vu  Hometliing  on  her  mind,  which  yon  won't 
like  so  well,  I  do  fear,"  remarked  Mr,  Taffey,  doubt- 
fhlly.    "  Here  she  is." 

haty  entered,  as  he  spoke,  deadly  pale,  eyes  a 
little  red.  She  wore  the  dress  of  homely  gnj,  in 
which  she  was  wont  to  go  about  her  cottage  work; 
but  the  richest,  the  mo«t  studied  attire  could  have 
addect  nothing  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  girl's 
mai]ncr  as  she  coiirteaiud,  with  a  sort  of  lofty  respect, 
to  the  lord  of  Llbwyddcoed.  The  latter,  on  his 
part,  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  her  to  such 
ad  vantage ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  with  which 
be  was  familiar,  there  was  in  her  countenance  an 
expression  of  intense  feeling  that  gave  to  every 
lineament  life  and  speech. 

'■  Katy,"  began  the  squire.     But  she  stopped  him. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Hurbandino,  before  you  say  one 
word  more,  permit  me  to  ssk  a  question. 

"  Twenty,  my  dear,"  said  the  squire. 

"  Did  you  see  your  son  last  night  1 " 

"  1  dii" 

"  Did  you  speak  of—  of  me .' ' 

"  Of  nothing  eke,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  I  must  have  misunderstood  my  fiitlier,  aen," 
■aid  Katy,  the  cokjr  rising  in  her  cheeks. 

"  And  why  so,  my  dear  diild  ?  "  asked  the  pnsiled 

"  Because,"  retumAi  Katy,  fixing  her  clear  eye* 
steadily  on  him,  —  becaose  your  son,  if  he  told  vou 
anything,  must  have  told  you  that  he  had  asked 
me  to  become  his  wife,  and  that  I  had  consent- 
ed." 

"  Uerciftil  Heaven,  child !  what  are  yon  saying  ?  " 
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eJAcnlated  Hr.  AnrtMndine,  in  hit  turn  growii^ 
pale.     "  My  son  axked  yon  to  be  his  wi/e  7  " 

Knty  miBtook  his  me&nin'^. 

"If  v'ou  have  not  combined  bi  insult  me,"  she 
8fiid,  haughlily,  "  Mid  if  I  underatand  your  message, 
it  nas  an  honor  hU  father  did  not  disdain." 

"jffj  proposal  was  in  earnest,  ray  poor  child," 
■ud  the  sqnire.  divided  betireen  angrr  and  sorrow. 

"AndA«^"  half  whispereil  the  pri, 

'>  A  lie ! "  shoat«d  the  squire.  "  A  villanous  de- 
ceit!—  the  common  pretext  of  a  libertine,  whose 
other  arts  hnre  failed.  Alas !  thnt  I  should  Uvc  to 
say  it  of  my  son  !  Child,  child  '■  he  had  no  thought 
of  marriage.  I  gnve  him  the  opportunity  of  break- 
ing it  to  me.  I  Bpolte  with  leniency  —  nay,  with 
approbation  —  of  a  similar  union  once  contracted 
in  my  family.  He  sneered  it  down.  No,  he  is  a 
rascal,  —  the  first,  thank  He.'iven,  in  my  line.  There 
is  no  taint  upon  the  honor  of  tn'/  ancestors;  and  the 
Veres  and  Vavasours,  if  boobies,  are  not  black- 
guards.    Fori^ct  him,  iny  poor  Kaly." 

The  CDtta^e-girl  took  him  up  unexpectedly. 
Muting  one  step  towards  him,  she  looked  iim  once 
more  steadily  in  the  face. 

"Your  son  informed  yoia,  last  night,  that  he' had 
DO  intention  of  making  me  his  wife  ?  " 

"  He  distinctly  repeated  a  declaration  he  had 
made  to  me  in  the  morning,  that  nptbing  should  in- 
duce him  to  many  beneath  his  station,—  my  consent 
(I  conclude)  notwithstanding." 

"  Fresh  from  ray  presence  1 "  murmured  Katy. 


eyes  suddenly,  with  a  light  in  them  he  had  not  seen 
before,  "  if  I  could  belicTe  this  insult  possible  —  " 

"  Katy !  yoQ  doubt  my  word  1  But  go  on.  If — " 

"  I  would  say,  do  with  me,  as  you  please,"  wud 
Katy,'  turning  her  crimson  face  Irom  the  equire  to 
her  father,  wEch  latter  gentleman  had  been  a  silent, 
not  to  say  bewildered,  spectator  of  thii  tcenc. 
*  "  What  further  proof  do  yon  require,  Katy  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Hurbandine. '  "  Would  you  hear  Irom 
hit  own  lips  the  conSrmation  of  what  I  have  told 
you  ?  " 

"  Then,  indoed,  1  could  not  doubt,"  said  Katy. 
"But,  oh!  air,  if  you  had  heard  him!"  The  proud 
head  dropped  forward,  to  conceal  the  tear  that 
would  not  be  denied. 

"Then,  so  you  shall.!"  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"  But  see,  Katy.  In  your  father's  pretence  I  hold 
you  to  yonr  pledge.  If  mj  son  rejects  the  treasure 
of  your  wifely  love,  it  is  mine,  minel  — and  he  that 
dared  insult  your  innocence  with  his  profligate  tows 
thali  sec  you  seated  nhere  his  mother  sat,  the  mis- 
tres)  of  Llbwyddcocd.  TaSey,  my  good  (riend,  you 
are  witness  of  our  compact.  This  very  mominjr 
mutt  decide  all.  Explain  everything  toyoarsooa 
wife;  bid  her  soothe  and  guard  my  precious  Kate, 
and  come  np  with  her  —  you  also,  toy  old  friend  — 
to  the  hall  about  noon.     Leave  the  rest  to  me. 

He  was  gone. 


The  noonday  tnn  was  casting  rich  gleanu  throngh 
the  stained-glass  windows  oTtbe  squire's  library,  and 
directing  a  particularly  bright  one  upon  the  face  of 
Lady  SuxaD  VavMOur  (bom  Bubbs),  at  whom  Mr. 
Hurbandine  stood  gazing  with  an  interest  even 
more  than  common. 

"  I  hate  eavetdroppin^,"  raid  thfl  squire,  learing 
the  picture,  and  beginning  to  pace  the  room.  "It's 
a  shabby  thing  at  best ;  but  in  this  case —  at  kiist, 


in  my  hnmbk  rndgment — tit  tiie  best  and  Aort- 
est  way.  Half  a  dozen  words,  and  there  an  end  I 
Whereas  we  may  go  on  fending  and  fencing,  and 
proving  and  doubtii^,  for  a  week  without  it.  Yes, 
better  to,"  concluded  the  bonett  squire,  as,  with  a 
slightly  heightened  color,  he  took  a  large  light 
screen  that  leaned  against  the  wall,  and,  opening  it, 
drew  it  acron  the  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal a  door  that  opened  npon  a  side-eUurcase.  ' 

At  that  door  he  listened  for  a  moment. 

-  They  ate  coming ! " 

The  next  moment  Mr.  and  Mn.  Taffey,  with 
Katy,  made  their  appearance  under  the  guidance 
of  a  trusty  old  servant  of  the  squire's,  who  witb- 

The  two  elder  visitors  spoke  in  whiiipen,  and 
walked  on  tiptoe,  like  a  pair  of  respectable  married 
burglars.  Mr.  Taffey  had  with  dimculty  been  pre- 
vailed upon  not  to  leave  bis  boots  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Katy  followed,  with  a  face  and  sir  ontward- 
ly  calm  and  composed  cnoi^;h,  but  a  deadly  pdlor 
succeeded  to  the  blush  with  which  she  had  acknowl- 
edged the  squiro's  greetinj;,  and  she  fbun4  hcnelf 
compelled  to  accept  one  of  the  chair*  he  had  hastily 
placed  for  bar  mother  and  herself  There  she 
forced  hcrsi-lf  to  sil,  with  a  cold  judicial  tir,  wut- 
ing  for  her  doom. 

Tlio  squire  had  hanlly  seated  himself  in  his  ac- 
cugtomeil  place,  when  KochfonI,  summoned  by  the 
old  servant  made  his  appearance. 

"  Sit  down,  Rochford,"  said  hia  father,  in  a  cod- 
ciliatory  tone.  "  Our  last  two  interviews  have  not 
had  results  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  desire." 

"  The  third  time  is  proverlrially  lucky,  air,"  said 
the  youn:;>  man  smiling.  "  I  am  here  to  know  your 
pleniure." 

"  My  pleasure  is  your  happiness,"  returned  the 
squire.  "  Make  me  your  fnenrl,  Koch.  H.ivo  no 
mental  reservation  with  me  in  regard  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say.     Will  you  promise  V  " 

"  I  do,  air,"  said  the  young  man,  aft«r  a  nH>meat'B 

"  JSnoogh.  What  are  your  feelings  —  what  roor 
object  —  with  respect  to  Katy  Taffey  'i " 

There  was  a  alight  movement  behind  the  screen, 
but  neither  gentleman  olnerved  it. 

Rochford  had  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  he 
said :  "  Will  ynu,  in  your  turn,  promise  me,  my  dear 
fiither,  if  my  answer  does  not  please  you,  to  restrain 
your  anger?" 

"  '      '11,  Roch.     On  my  honor,  by  your  mother'a 


twice-made  declaration.  '  I  do  not  love  the  f^irl ; 
and,  if  I  did,  such  are  the  prejudicea  1  wai  bom 
with,  that  I  would  not  marry  her." 

"  You  are  a  greater  scouniln'l  than  I  tAok  roa 
Ra  ! "  said  the  aquire.  in  a  distinct  but  pt-rltw-tly 
controlled  voice.  "  No  heroics,  if  you  please."  he 
added ;  for  Bochford  had  sprung  from  his  chair.  •• 
if  his  father  had  dealt  him  a  blow.  "  Leave  out, 
and  blame  youraelf  for  what  may  follow." 

Bochford  looked  silently  at  his  father,  and  qtuttsd 
the  room. 

The  squire  flni^  tbe  screen  aside. 

But  tbe  girl,  with  a  geature  almost  of  alarm,  mo- 
tioned him  from  her.  She  strove  to  utter  toma 
words,  but  failed,  and  lell  helplessly  into  her  moth- 

X  What,  — whatiatbis?  Is  she  not  content  yet?" 
asked  the'  perplexed  squire.  "  Can  tongne  apeak 
plauuBT?    Toll  ma,  Taffey,  what  can  I  d 
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The  amith  paoed  his  hand  through  hu  iron-gray 
locki. 

"  Well,  wjaire,  —  bogging  pardon,"  he  stud,  — 
"  yaa  knows  I'm  a  hootspoken  man,  Aod,  since  you 
pnla  It  to  Bt  wot  you  mought  do,  my  misais  itiinkf, 
and  ao  do  I,  and  we  'xe  b^n  all  a-thinking  —  oo'y 
we  did  n't  like  fer  to  be  troubleaome  —  that  you  'd 
better  try  the  acreen  again,  and  just.aee  what  t' 
other  'II  aaj  '. " 

"  T*  other ! "  ejaculated  the  sqotre. 

There  waa  no  time  for  further  expInnatioD,  nor 
Gerald,  resolved  to 

1  for  that  very  purpose. 
Worda  irere  anperlluous  then.  The  eyca,  the 
cheeka  of  the  young  lovera  told  everything,  —  every- 
thing that  naa  esaential  to  the  squire's  enlighlen- 
uteat.  It  was  letl  fur  afVr^xplanation  how  tba 
incidental  borrowing  of  a  light-brown  palel^t,  by  a 

Eitleman  who  generally  sported  a  dark  otic,  had 
to  auch  tei-ioua  comphcationa  and  important  dia- 


The  aquire,  frank  and  generoua  as  he  was  quick 
and  impulsive,  accepted  a  stJutton  far  more  apt  and 
seemly  than  he  had,  for  a  brief  space,-  hiwl  in  con- 
templation, and  heartily  lent  himself  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  hia  own  prophecy.  There  was  a  marriage 
■t  LIbwyddcoed ;  and,  if  it  was  not  a  merry  one,  we, 
who  wete  among  the  bidden,  know  not  what  mirth 
meam.  Patrician  and  plebeian  gncsCa  united  on 
this  occanoQ  in  auch  harmonj',  and  with  such  a 
commnni^  of  good  breeding,  that  it  wax  almost  iin- 
posible  to  tay  which  was  which.  It  was,  however, 
BOtioeable,  that  neither  my  Lord  Leatherhead  nor 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Castleton  was  present. 

Hr.  Rochford,  though  gay  and  condescending  at 
tbe  festivity,  had  not.  at  Uiat  period,  wholly  forgiv- 
•a  his  brother'a  choice.  It  was  remarked  tliiit  he 
never  agiiio  wore  that  fawn-colored  paletot  which 
had  indirectly  contributed  to  tlie  wooing  of^  Katy, 
tad  shortly  alfter  presented  it  to  his  valet.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  however,  that  he  has  got  over  the 
prejudices  he  was  "bom  with,"  bdng  now  engaged 
to  a  very  amiable  giri,  the  only  daughter  and  hcir- 
eaa  of  David  Black  Dymond,  Esq.,  tbe  well-known 
millioniiaire,  who  commenced  hia  useliil  and  pros- 
perous career  as  a  common  miner  at  half  a  crown  a 

Sonie  worda  caught  our  ear,  as  we  wandered 
through  the  ntarriage  throng,  spoken  by  two  gen- 
tlemen in  very  holiday  garments,  who  were  half 
concealed  by  a  column  in  the  halL  They  were  Ur. 
Apreece  and  Mr.  Taffey. 

"  Nunc  est  bibendom,"  remarked  the  former,  and 
ther«  waa  a  clinking  of  glasses,  as  in  good. fellow- 

"  Werry  Dnncb  so,"  returned  Mr.  Taffey,  "  if  by 
bend  'em  means  '  be  civiL'  If  all  great  folks  like 
squire,  would  bend  'em  a  little  more,  't  would  be 
better  going  fcir  all" 


CONCERNING  PILE-RAPHAELITISM. 


Tms  subject,  which  at  one  time  occupied  public 
attention  to  a  degree  very  unusual  in  questions  of 
art,  has  recently  cropped  up  again ;  and  though 
BOW  shorn  of  much  that  rendered  its  primitive  va- 
garies BO  amusing,  it  yet  bids  fair  to  struggle  as 
CTOtcequely  for  a  second  existence  in  literature,  as 
It  once  did  in  actual  painting.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rosset^, 
the  arch-priett  of  this  more  than  Eleuaiaian  mys- 


tery in  all  that  regards  beauty,  has  lately  repub- 
lished in  a  collected  form  his  various  essays  in  art- 
criticism  majie  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Ha 
entitles  his  volume  Fine  Art,  chiefly  contemporary, 
and  as  its  principal  interest  consists  in  that  portion 
relating  to  pne-Raphaelitism,  the  work  in  question 
will  form  a  convenient  text  lor  our  discussion  of  the 

Althounh  it  is  intended  that  this  article  should  be 
confined  tiir  the  most  part  to  Mr.  Rossetti's  book,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  making  some  allusion  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Buskin.  T^e  success  of  this  artr 
critic  was  obtained  solely  by  the  elegance  of  iiis 
language,  and  by  a  reliance  upon  the  profound  ig- 
norance of  all  concerning  art  prevailing  among  the 
public  in  general,  and  among  literarj-  men  in  pw- 
ticuliir.  TliB  latter  were  not  suffieienlly  well 
grounded  in  the  true  and  simple  principles  of  art 

—  although  they  might  have  had  a  smattering  of 
them  —  to  detect  tbe  fallacies,  exaggeration,  and 
nonsense  that  were  so  cleverly  disguised  under  so 
deceptive  and  faseiniting  a  drees.  To  their  eyes 
the  delusion  was  complete,  and  their  praise  of  the 
Writer  as  the  first  art-critic  in  the  world  waa 
equalled  only  by  the  completeness  of  the  delusion. 
Such  w.Ts  the  bewitching  nature  of  the  effect,  that 
far  some  time  after  tbe  publication  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
work,  the  perioi]ii;al  press  teemed  with  ridiculous 
and  abortive  attempts  at  writing  pure  Ruskinese. 
Nature  had  not,  however,  suppued  those  writers 
with  that  peculiar  kink  or  twist  in  the  brain  which 
so  strikingly  di:<tinguished  the  mental  organization 
of  their  prototype.  In  his  writings  will  be  found 
strangely  united  most  unmitigated  nonseiuie  with 
the  luost  refined  diction,  and  all  direct  attempts  to 
rival  him  were  slowly  but  necessarily  abandoned. 
His  pernicious  influence,  however,  remains.  The 
domain  of  art  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
mere  literary  man ;  a  fact  which  boa  led  to  its  being 
treated  as  a  page  and  column  spinning  commodity, 

—  as  a  "  pot  boiler,"  in  fact.  Henco  the  plain  .tod 
simple  principles  of  art  have  been  spun  out  into 
such  fine  long-drawn  threads,  so  twisb^d,  stretched, 
and  wound  about,  that  it  is  unprofitable,  if  not  per- 
fectly useless,  to  attempt  to  disentangle  so  compli- 
cated and  mazc'like  a  skein.  This  is  the  result  of 
men  trained  only  to  literature  applying  their  stock- 
in-trade  to  subjects  they  do  not  fundameottlly  un- 
derstand.    But  even  those  who  do,  both  theoreti- 

illy  and  practically,  understand  legitimate  art, 
have  been  in  too  many  instances  affected  by  this 
pernicious  influence,  ■ —  for  they  either  fiiel  obliged, 
or  are  perhaps  too  well  inclined  to  sacrifice  clear, 
brief,  and  inlolligible  writine  in  support  of  art  to 
the  ambition  of  obtaining  a  literary  reputation  for 
themselves.  Thus  the  artist  is  very  alien  con- 
strained to  be  contented  with  the  length  ratlier 
than  the  soundness  of  the  criticism,  and  be  must  be 
clever  indeed  if  he  can  extract  from  a  cloud  of 
words  and  a  mist  of  meaning  any  information,  tech- 
nical or  otherwise,  likely  to  be  either  of  advantage 
to  himself,  or  instructive  to  the  public  —  for  the 
general  reader,  becoming  lost  in  the  meshes  of 
rigmarole,  lays  down  his  dail^  paper  or  monthly 
magazine,  with  a  faint  glimmering  that  he  has  read 
Gomethingi  mightily  fine,  with  a  vague  impression 
that  art  is  a  mystery,  and  with  an  unpleasant  sus- 
picion that,  at  any  rate,  it  ia  far  above  his  own  un- 
tutored comprehension- 
Asa  proof  of  the  now  established  abuse  of  words, 
as  regards  circumlocution  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  pace  uid  column  smnning,  aiid  in  this  instance 
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mtiy  be  added,  for  the  pDrpme  of  tbeorj'  vnmpiitg, 
take  the  prefent  book  by  Mr.  Rossetti.  It  con- 
siBtB  of  nearly  foar  hnndred  pages,  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  thiit  ppnons  wull  acquainted  nith 
art,  and  well  read  in  the  best  nriten  on  art,  will 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  from  it  any  exact 
definition  of  pne-KapbaelitJsm,  because  the  defini- 
tions, nltbough  numerous,  are  so  e;tpandcd  into 
words,  that  the  only  resting-place  seems  to  be  the 
adoption  of  a  quoUtion  from  M.  Delacroix,  the 
celebrated  French  painter,  vrbieh  is  placed  as  a 
heading  to  the  chapter  entitled  "  Pne-Raphaelitiim." 
He  says:  "  I  am  not  the  adversary  of  that  irliich  is 
now  being  done  in  Gngliih  painting.  I  have,  in 
fact,  been  struck  with  the  prodigious  conseientious- 
neM  which  these  people  carry  even  inro  subjects  of 
imagination.  It  seems,  indi'eil.  they  in  returning 
to  an  excessive  rcmlering  of  detail,  they  are  in  paths 
more  suited  to  their  genius  than  when  they  iniitati 
the  Italian  painters,  and  above  all  the  French  col- 
orists.'  Them  are  few  besides  rabid  pnc-Raphnelite! 
who  wilt  tbsnk  M.  Delacroix  for  his  left-handed 
compliment.  However,  he  has  made  their  creed 
clear  as  far  as  he  goes;  but  the  qucition  still  re- 
mains as  to  degree.  Without  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover that  at  present,  it  may  be  well  to  test  the : 
evident  principles  adoptoil  by  uriE-Raphae 
Buth  the  principles  anil  the  prnctico  will  be  best 
iltustmted  by  supposing  a  subjeeC.  Let  it  be 
"Cupid  lost  in  a  Forest"  IF  the  painter  cannot 
■uecced  in  catching  a  live  Cupid,  winns  and  nil, 
he  must  search  among  the  chubby  children  in  his 
neighborhood  for  a  boy  the  nearest  in  resemblance 
to  uie  Cupid  of  his  imagination.  Having  succeeded 
in  that,  he  has  next  to  search  for  a  forest  and  to 
ramble  about  until  he  finds  that  part  of  it  in  which 
he  may  think  a  Cupid  would  be  most  in  danger  of 
losing  his  way.  He  must  then  bring  the  chubby 
boy  of  his  selection  and  jilnee  him  in  the  choecn 

rof  the  forest  He  now  sits  down  to  exercise 
"prodigious  conscientiousness"  of  detail,  the 
admiration  of  the  great  French  painter,  and  to 
ptunt  the  feet  before  him  exactly  as  he  sees  it, 
neither  more  nor  less,  according  to  the  school  of 
which  he  ii  a  member.  He  is,  however,  allowed 
to  exercise  some  little  discretion.  If  his  Cupid 
should  have  recently  had  the  smiill-pox,  or  should 
be  only  just  recovering  from  the  measles,  he  Js  not 
bound  to  record  the  ra.irks  that  remain  of  those 
in&ntine  diseases  on  his  canvas :  but  should  his 
model  Cupid  display  a  tendency  to  a  watery  head, 
possess  a  pair  of  bandy  li-gs  or  an  incipient  state  of 
rickets,  so  must  his  Cupid  be  painteil.  The 
painter  has  made  his  choice  of  the  nearest  approach 
to  his  idea  that  he  couhl  get,  and  must  abide  by 
it ;  for,  says  Air.  Itossetti,  "  tj-nnsform,  disguise,  im- 
prove,  he  may  not."  With  respect  to  the  forest, 
again,  be  is  bound  to  paint  what  be  see^.  He  most 
not  deviate  "  from  the  fact  before  him."  Impelled 
once  more  by  his  "  proiligious  conscientiousness," 
Le  must  punt  ever)'  tree,  ever}'  branch  of  a  tree, 
every  leaf,  every  weed,  and  every  stem  of  every 
weed,  every  tuft  of  grass,  and  each  blade  of  every 
tuft  of  grass,  —  in  short,  paint  every  object  he  sees 
will;  the  utmost  dilicencc  and  labor,  tven  should 
a  weasel  be  seen  sleeping  among  the  weeds,  he 
becomes  part  of  the  subject  He  has  been  seen,  and 
most  be  punted.  If  the  little  animal  will  not  stay 
to  be  painted,  the  artist  must  appeal  to  Mr.  RoasettI 
for  instruction  and  advice,  and  he,  knowing  the 
proverbial  difficulty  of  catching  a  weasel  EuTeep, 
would  recommend  a  reaidence  m  the  forest  until 
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one  could  be  met  with  to  vt  fiir  lui  portrait  wfam 
qmte  wide  awake.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  Ur. 
Koesetti  is  liberal  in  the  latitnde  he  allowa  a  painter, 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  the  latter  does 
not  permit  the  exercise  of  Choice  in  anything,  fur  ke 
peremptorily  says, "  Select  nothing,"  —  therefore  an 
iirtist  painting  a  picture  of  "  Cupid  lost  in  a  Forest " 
must  take'tbe  fiiat  boy  he  may  meet,  whether  sbmt 
or  tall  in  stature  —  seven  or  foorteen  yaaii  of 
Bge  —  bullet-headed,  suggestive  of  jiil — or  pim- 
ple-headed, indicative  of  idiotcy.  So,  too,  for  the 
forest,  no  waodcriiig  about  or  selection  can  be 
allowed.  "Select  nothing,"  —  therefore  the  fini 
part  of  the  forest  arrived  at  must  be  accepttri,  and 
then  the  whole  must  be  ekborated  with  all  the 
"prodigious  conKientiouaneas "  already  described. 
And  this,  then,  really  is  pm-IUphaeUtinn? 
Yes,  as  expoundeit  by  its  lawgivers,  the  RoaetM 
and  Kuskins.  A  glance  at  the  same  subject,  as 
painted  sceontin^  to  the  practice  of  the  D:irk  Age* 
of  art,  befuTU  those  two  Ibring  links  of  fins'^it 
literature  dazzled  tlic  weak  eyes  of  the  world,  anil 
threw  a  halo  of  glory  round  newly  born  noosense, 
will  tend,  it  is  hoped,  to  make  all  Uiat  has  just  been 
said  more  clear  to  the  general  reader.  To  begin 
with  Cupid,  that  figure  would  be  drawn  with  all 
the  grace  in  action  and  the  elegance  in  form  tint 
could  be  conceived  by  the  artist ;  nifinvncc  would 
be  had  to  the  best  remains  of  the  antique;  and 
finally  the  whole  woulil  be  corrected  from  natma 
to  prevent  the  figure  from  being  idealised  beyofld 
the  posnblo  and  the  real ;  for  unlen  those  impor- 
tant essentials  be  preserved,  human  impulse  will 
not  sympathize  with  the  efibrts  and  intentions  ol 
the  artist  As  for  the  forms  of  the  trees  in  the 
forest,  the  foliage  and  the  vegetation  generally, 
and  the  pervading  color,  these  would  all  be  vaned 
and  subordinated  to  an  uniform  effect,  knd  to  tb« 
relief  and  cnh.tncement  of  the  figure,  for  the  pn- 

E'e  of  presenting  to  the   eye   and  mind   of  As 
bolder   a  well-locussed,  intelligible,  aud.pnfKt 

Du  Fresnoy,  as  translated  by  Mason,  say*;  — 


This  last  is  the  style  of  art  which,  Mr.  RoMStti 
says,  poE- Raphael itism  has  put  down.  Has  it? 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  time  chosen  for  making  the  experi- 
ment gave  it  every  prospect  of  success.  There  liad 
been  nothing  very  striking  in  tlie  previous  exbihi- 
tions  during  a  few  years  previously.  Thfi  knowl- 
edge of  art  among  the  people  was  confined  to  ■ 
lew,  and  evei\  they  were  quite  unable  to  withstand 
the  novelty  and  excitement  caused  by  the  suddea 
appearance  of  the  pne-Hnphaelite  movement;  but 
above  all,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
that  day  appeared  to  pei'mit,  nay,  seemed  to  en- 
courage, the  exhibition  of  pictures  painiuil  by  pnpib 
in  open  revolt  and  in  declared  antagonism  to  the 
rules  of  the  Academy  over  which  he  presided,  —  an 
Academy,  be  it  remembered,  established  under  royal 
patronage,  not  only  for  the  improvement  at  artists, 
but  also  for  the  difiiision  of  taste  amonn  tbe  people. 
But  then  —  ay,  "there's  the  rub"  —  the  abillii^! 
The  shillinss  paid  at  the  doors  by  the  public  to  see 
jncturea  ei£ibited  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, punted  in  a  manner  denounced  in  Ae  loctnn- 
rooms  of  that  iiutitntion,  not  only  in   that  aanw 
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yMT,  bat  wUcb  had  boen  niniiaUT  condemned  in 
principte  fi«D  the  first  year  the  Boy&l  Academj 


^raWttli 


pNai  kept  up  the  popular  excitonent,  and  the  in- 
enuing  reeeipto  were  too  tempting.  It  waa  not, 
periiape,  that  the  academiciaiM  loved  art  len,  but 


tber  loved  the  Rhillings  nuon. 

The  miKhief  did  not  stop  ^^   .  _ 

about  this  period  that  wealthy  and  proeperous  baj- 


»  miKhief  did  not  stop  here.     It  happened  at 


en  iwdent  in  the  manQfaeniring  diatricta  having 
tired  c^  purchasinfT  by  the  vaoful  or  cart- 


I "  they  occasionally  fnmiabed  their  large 
Bomem  irom  top  to  bottom  in  a  few  boura,  were 
iodnced  to  torn  their  attention  to  pictarea  by  living 

r'  it«n,  the  antbenticity  of  wfaoee  worki  could  not 
doubted,  which  were  publicly  exhibited  under 
tha  aanmed  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  which  had  bemdea  the  advantage  of 
novelty.  They  accordingly  became  liberal  bu^en  of 
the  worka  producad  by  the  new  school  of  painters. 
"nMae  works,  they  were  Mmred  by  dealers  and  a 
pnt  of  the  preaa,  were  the  genuine  articles,— good, 
■olid,  hud  woric;  no  poetry,  no  imagination,  and 
•neh  anmeaiung  and  flimay  stuff,  but  works  worthy 
of  the  Bteam-looni  or  apinniuK-jenny,  —  works  that 
would  bear  inspection  through  a  magnify ing-glaia, 
—  wo^  boneatly  and  "conscientionsly"  done  to 
withahmd  wind  and  rain,  if  required.  There  was 
no  *■  scamping "  about  (faeM  woilu :  they  were  sub^ 
■taotially  painted  from  centre  to  sides,  all  alike, 
and  wwe  equal  in  dnralnlity  to  the  laboie  of  the 
most  thorough  .going  of  house-painters ;  and,  above 
all,  these  works,  so  prodigious  is  consclentionsnesa, 
were   to  be  a  good  and   profitaUe   iifveatment  of 

Bat  what  mys  Mr.  Bonettt  now  ?  He  admits 
{dainly  that  pra-Raphaelitism  in  ila  ori^nal  fbnn  — 
the  form  or  atyle  in  which  tiioao  pictures  were 
painted — has  entirely  failed,  and  that  the  pictures 
tbemaelvea  were  mere  school-boy  attempts  to  pre- 
paie  students  for  better  things;  indeed,  so  complete 
does  he  admit  the  fitilure,  that  although  the  pictures 
have  been  stept»ng-stones  to  an  improvement,  as 
be  B«ya,  he  does  not  recommend  that  the  experi- 
ment abonld  be  repeated  by  the  riuog  generation 

That  being  so,  the  qnestions  may  Urly  be  put,  — 
What  is  now  the  use  of  snch  productions  ?  what  is 
now  tbe  worth  of  them?  and  what  is  their  value  as 
investments  of  caintal?  The  answers  to  the  ques- 
liotH  irill  be  fonnd  in  their  ultimate  fate.  Their 
ble,  in  all  probability,  will  be  their  removal  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  bedroom,  from  the  bed- 
room to  the  attic,  and  from  thence  to  tha  cockloft, 
where  they  will  moat  likely  be  spoken  of  hereafter 
as  "  bd*  <rf'  the  poor  old  govemora  miaiy  years  ago." 
Tha  sooner  they  commence  their  ascension  towards 
the  tilei  the  better,  and  the  pm-Raphaelite  litem- 
tnre  of  Messn..Buskin,BosBetti,  and  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  mav  at  tbe  tame  time  take  a  downward 
direi;tion  to  the  honsemud's  waste-paper  cupboard, 
and  prove  truly  useful  in  lighting  the  fires  of  the 
eMaUJahment. 

Besides  exhibiting  pictures  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  theory  and  practice  incnlcaied  in  the  schools  of 
the  Boyal  Academy,  the  academicians  had  a  balnt 
of  bein^  mon  frequently  guided  by  the  popularity 
of  K  painler  than  by  his  merits,  in  selecting  lumftir 


academical  honors.  The  pne-Kaphaelite  movement 
having  made  Mr.  Millais  the  most  popular  painter 
of  tbe  day,  he,  according  to  the  old  practice,  speed- 
ily became  a  Royal  Academician.  It  thus  ssva 
him  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  council-room  of  the 
Academy,  'and  there  be  remains,  to  indicate  the 
hei^t  to  which  the  momentary  impulse  of  pne- 
Raphaelite  art  had  reached,  as  weeds  of  the  Thames 
are  sometimes  left  on  its  shore,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  CKteot  to  which  an  extraordinary  tide  at  the 
full  of  the  moon  has  risen.  The  title,  however,  that . 
bore  him  over  tiie  heads  of  more  experienced  and 
more  Intimate  painters,  placed  him  upon  an  emi- 
nence from  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  art,  and  this  seems  to  have  induced 
bim  to  retrace  his  steps  as  quietly  as  pinsible,  and 
to  return  by  slow  degrees  to  the  style  in  which  he 
commenced,  namely,  that  of  the  Italian  SchooL 
On  this  desertion  irom  the  ranks,  Mr.  Rosaetti,  ap- 
parently with  tears  in  his  eyes,  says ;  "  It  was 
expected  that  prie-Raphaelite  pictures  wonld  con- 
tinue to  be  painted.  This  has  not  come  to  pasa. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  natural  course  of 
fkcts  "  [whatever  thai  may  mean],  "  partly  throueh 
tha  mwifications,  we  will  not  say  chanee,  of  gt]^e 
of  the  most  fiopalar  pm-Rapbaelite,  Mr.  Millais, 
and  partly  through  the  influx  of  new  determining 
conditions  "  [whatever  lltal  may  mean],  "  especiaf 
ty  the  effect  of  foreign  schools  and  Mr.  Leighton's 
style,  pra  -  Raphaelitism  flagged  in  its  influence 
towards  the  productioo  of  what  are  called  prte- 
Raphaelite  pictures,  just  at  the  time  it  had  virtually 
won  the  day."  Poor  Mr.  Rossetti !  It  was  a  lam- 
entable state  of  things ;  but  be  consoled,  it  is  not 
an  isolated  case.  A  wmitar  diaappointment  hap- 
pened to  the  geutieman  who  was  training  his  horse 
to  lire  without  food,  and^iut  as  the  experiment  had 
succeeded  up  to  the  point  when  the  horse  aotnally 
refused  com,  the  contrary-conditioned  beast,  no 
doubt  to  annoy  his  master,  died. 

But  if  Mr.  Millais  is  lost  to  the  Rbssetti-ans, — 
they  most  be  called  so  in  future,  for  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  pne-Baphaelitism  is  as  dead  as  the 
horse,  — what  has  the  Academy  gained  in  exchange 
for  their  diploma?  Well,  fairly  considered,  they 
have  gained  an  excellent  designer  for  monthly  mag- 
axines,  —  a  man  who  can  paint  a  little  giri  in  a 
pew  at  church  well ;  who  can  paint  a  Httie  girl  in 
bed  well ;  who  can  point  the  bedstead  not  quite  so 
wdl ;  bat  who,  judging  trom  his  historical  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  last  two 
years,  cannot  paint  impiortant  compositions  of  that 
class  well.     Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a 

Sinter  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity,  tbey  were 
lures.  And  this,  abating  Mr.  Mrllais's  popularity, 
is  honestiy  and  tndy  all  that  the  Royal  Academy 
has  got  in  exchange  for  their  "R.  A."  Still,  it  is 
posaible  that  the  weight  of  responsibility  thrown 
upon  lum  by  his  newly  acquired  promotion  may 
induce  him  to  work  up  to  the  heieht  of  his  position  ; 
for  there  are  thoee  who  never  believed  that  Mr. 
Millais  was  so  tincere  a  convert  to  prte-Raphaelitism 
as  he  no  doubt  fancied  himself  xo  be,  —the  vaga- 
ries of  the  artistic  mind  being  proverbinL  Tlie 
gronnds  fbr  disbelief  in  his  conversion  were  prind- 
pallv  foand  in  the  inequality  of  his  execution,  and 
in  the  occasionally  opaaue  and  clumsy  mode  of  col- 
oring in  some  parts  of  his  pictures.  Not  to  dwell 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  merely  to  illnstrate 
what  is  meant,  compare  "  Peace  Concluded,"  or 
"  The  Ransom,"  —  complained  of  even  by  Mr.  Ros- 
setti,  -^  with  the  firm,  clear  cokiring  and  clever  pen- 
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ciUing  in.tbe  little  pictare  of  "  CbAiiie  is  mjr  Dar- 
ling, and  tbe  inaquatlties  of  tb«  execntioii  ue  inffi- 
Cteatlf  erideot 

The  I2M,  it  muit  be  adoiiUed,  waa  a  Bmall  aingle 
figure,  and  not  a  compoeitioD  ujproaching  Che  hlstor- 
ical  ioBubject;  and  if  Mr.  Uillau'i  picLiirea  be  com- 

Etred  aleo  with  his  illustrstiont  of  publications,  it  will 
e  found  in  the  Uttiir  that  the  headj  of  the  femalea  are 
ized,  the  hea^  of  the  men  perfectly  modern  in 
itcter,  and  all  very  nicely  drawn.  The  doubta 
thus  sufTgested  as  to  bis  entire  conrei^oa  Co  prs- 
Raphaelitism  trero  more  confirmed  than  shaken  by 
an  early  work  from  bis  pencil  exhibited  recently  in 
the  picture  gitllery  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was 
broad  in  execution,  and  deep-tonud  in  color. 

Lastly,  the  sudden  appearance  of  prw-B«pliaelit- 
igm  upon  the  [ucture-world  is  axaumed  by  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  to  have  been  desirable  for  the  rejreneration  of 
British  art.  That  usumpnon,  however,  like  many 
others  he  ventures  upon,  is  not  well  supported  by 
fact;  because  several  years  before  pre-Baphaelitism 
Wat  known,  the  necessary  change  had  coanoenced. 
At  the  period  here  alluded  to,  the  exhibitions  at 
Somenet  House,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  be- 
come exceedingly  poor  in  novelty,  tlioiieh  plentifully 
supphed  with  "tfftxU,"  and  "first  ideas  for  io- 
teoded  pictures,"  never  intended  to  be  painted,  but 
sent  in  merely  to  keep  the  name*  of  the  seoden  in 
tbe  Hoyal  Academy  catalogue. 

So  much  was  Cbia  the  practice  that,  durinc  the 
h«at  of  ^controversy  excited  by  the  pr«-Ua^haeI- 
ite  incimiioii,  the  word  "  effects  "  was  cotisidered  by 
them  a  valuable  one  to  be  uaed  in  derision  of  the 
old  syst«m,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  inscribed 
on  their  banners.  It  was  potent  because  it  was 
true.  But  its  tmcli  had  been  felt  and  admitted 
long  beibre  that  time.  The  fact  is,  that  the  pet^lc 
of  this  conntry  had,  dming  many  years,  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  foreisa  picture  galleries.  They 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  finish  of  the  £el- 
gians,  the  soidbthneK)  of  the  Germans,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  French.  They  saw  more  .correct 
drawing  everywhere,  and  a  more  systematic  train- 
ing in  the  p^uctions  by  the  schotJs  of  each  of 
those  couDtnes,  tbao  tbey  coold  aee  at  home.  The 
result  was  that  the  old  "  broad  effects  "  and  pre- 
tended "  first  ideas"  were  laughed  at  imd  repudi- 
ated. Bat  in  explanation,  and  in  excuse  for  that 
pnctioe,  it  is  right  to  say  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  buyeis  ia  those  days.  There  being  no  demiuia, 
there  was  no  supply.  In  fitcC  modem  [Mctares  at 
that  time  possessed  no  average  value.  A  barely  re- 
munerative price  was  considered  enonuoos,  and  a 
bad  investment,  because,  as  it  was  constantly  said, 
"  There  's  no  knowing  how  many  more  pctures  the 
artist  may  live  to  paiut."  The  rage  for  the  old  mas- 
ters was  dying  away,  but  the  idea  tbatscardty  gave 
value  still  remained  actively  in  force  in  the  muids 
of  the  very  few  penooe  disposed  to  venture  on  buy- 
ing a  modem  picture. 

It  was  the  institution  of  tbe  Art  Union  of  Lon- 
don that  first  estaUished  an  averaee  price  or  mar- 
ketable value  for  pictures  by  livmg  artists;  but 
before  that  lottery  was  legalized,  the  fow  who,  after 
travailing  abroad,  did  buy,  insisted  upon  finish. 
The  change  from  the  old  slovenly  method  was  being 
effected  in  a  regular  and  permanent  manner.  As 
far  back  as  the  great  peace  which  leatored  the 
BourboDi  to  tbe  Ihrooe  of  France,  our  artists  had 
spread  themK^Tes  over  the  continent  for  the  pur- 
[Mse  of  study.  Daring  all  those  yeara,  down  to 
L848-49,  tliey  bad   been  wcoUng   hard  in  the 


Bchoola  of  Italy,  G«nnBay,  and  Beliriiim,  and  pap- 
ticolarly  in  the  ateliers  of  Paris.  The  criticism  «f 
French  punters  on  £nglisb  pictures  was  that  thsf 
cotild  be  "  blown  away,"  suggesting  tiie  necessity  « 
a  much  more  solid  st^e  of  execution. 

Tbe  influence  of  the  foreign  schools  and  galler- 
isB  had  made  itself  felt  even  at  the  Bc^al  Academy 
at  least  thirty  yean  before  the  prw-Baphaelite 
movement  coiud  have  been  thought  oC  An  B.  A. 
of  that  period,  on  bormwing  a  piece  of  china  to 
paint  from,  said :  "  Times  are  cbuged ;  we  must 
have  the  real  thing  now ;  we  have  come  to  Ho- 
garth's sign  painter,  who  could  not  pamt  a  bottle 
unleei  be  had  one  before  him-'  Poiutiiig,  there  ia 
no  doubt,  was  gradually  and  staadily  apwoachiiig 
a  style  both  careful  and  sufficient ;  tbe  nucs  of  art 
were  valued  and  respected ;  and  the  pubbc  taste 
would  have  advanced  in  the  same  healthy  and  sen- 
sible manner,  had  not  the  prs-Bapha«Jite  move- 
ment, by  shaking  the  belief  of  many  riung  artists 
in  established  authority,  by  distractitig  and  exciting 
the  public  mind  with  novelty  and  ecoentricity,  ud 
by  giving  to  a  few  pretenders  position  and  pablicity 
to  tbe  disadvantage  of  better  paialing,  obatrucbed 
the  advanceotenC  m'  legitimate  art  to  so  great  a  de> 
gree  that  it  will  probably  ccmtinue  to  hinder  its 
progress  for  socne  few  years  to  come. 


It  is  quite  a  a 
intiquity   ' 


TRACES  OF  THE  GIANTS. 

sappose  that  the  giants  of 
abnormal  phenomena,  like  "  the 
Kortolk  Giant "  and  other  celebiities  of  oar  own 
time ;  they  were  veritable  rvces  of  laea  of  a  stat- 
ure &r  exceeding  even  the  Patagmiana  of  Sonlh 
America.     We   learned  fioBi   tbe   Scripturea  that 

a 'ants  lived  before  the  flood:  these  are  probably 
e  Titans  6{  tradition,  whose  daring  impiety  pro- 
voked the  Deluge.  After  the  flood  we  find  gigan- 
tic racea —  the  Emim,  Anakim,  or  Bephaim —  in- 
haUtiog  Palestine  1  and  therefore  we  may  infer 
either  that  one  of  the  wives  of  NoiUi's  sons  was  of 
gigantic  stature,  or  that,  coming  of  this  race,  some 
of  the  children  subsequently  reverted  to  it,  in  coo- 
formity  with  a  well^nown  law  of  nature.  What- 
ever doubt  may  exist  upon  tbe  sut^ect  of  the  ants- 
diluvian  giants,  none  whatever  can  possibly  end 
regarding  these  Anakim,  or  sons  of  Onk,  for  we  an 
expressly  told  that  tbe  IsraditM  "  felt  as  graiAoft 
pers  before  them,"  and  the  height  of  one  of  their 
kin0  is  incidentally  noticed. 

'niese  giants  lived  along  tbe  asonntain  ohuns  <t 
Canaan,  ruUng  an  inforior  race  known  as  Anwrites. 
Hiey  had  military  ontposti  in  the  valleys,  and  dom- 
inated over  the  nch  pastoral  plains  beyond  Jordan, 
eapecialiy  Bashan,  in  one  part  of  which  —  Argob — 
"sixty  great  cities  fenced  with  high  walls,  gatss, 
and  bars,  besides  nnwalled  towns  a  great  many' 
were  taken  by  Jwr,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  rnas. 
From  these  and  other  facts  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  their  intellectual  c^iacities  were  fiilly  equal  to 
their  physical  development ;  and  a  still  further  proof 
of  this  is,  that  one  01  their  capitals  was  called  Kir- 
jath-Sepher  or  "  city  of  archives."  Joaboa  c^rtured 
and  burnt  theae  in  bis  third  "■r'pn'g"  It  will  be 
seen  how  eminently  appropriate  to  this  great  pas- 
toral race  was  the  epithet  "  Shepherd  KutM,"  and 
there  seems  no  doobt  that  these  are  tbe  "  Hyksos  * 
who  conquered  Egypt,  and  are  commemorated  upoa 
tbe  walls  of  the  old  temple  of  KamaL. 

The  three  celebrated  c^tab  of  tbe  gtwita  wen 
AahfaMTrth-K  smaim ,  ^^i'jadk-flflpbiBr,  and  ^riath- 
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Arb*.;  Jebiu  (Jenualon)  wag  abo  a  colooj  or  tlio 
Rephaim,  Mtd  thence  came  Mekfaisedek,  probablr  & 
Kwt  of  Canmanitiih  Zoroaster  or  Coafatnae.  The 
P»dU  appear  k>  have  beoooie  -rerj  rapidly  extinct- 
Aa  they  were  talented  in  war  and  strong  in  person, 
tbi«  appear?  eMraordioary,  but  posaibly  the  tame 
causes  whieb  induced  the  exUrpatioD  crT  tJie  mam- 
molh  and  other  large  """"""■I"  may  have  affected 
the  ^ant  races  of  antiquity.  Sir  S.  Baker  is  of 
opinuni  that  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  larger 
mammals  can  scarcely  snrrire  the  present  century, 
at  the  present  rate  of  destruction.  Years  afler,  Og, 
Ae  last  lorriTor  of  the  giants,  is  fbnnd  ruling  OTer 
the  old  stronghold,  Bsshan.  The  remnant  took  ref- 
uge amoo^  the  Phtlistinee,  whence  issued,  in  the 
time  of  Saul  and  David,  the  giant  champions,- — 
Goliath,  Labmi,  and  Sippai. 

An  interesting  question  suggests  itaelf :  Were  the 

E'ants  confined  to  Palestine  alone?  We  b»ve  ear- 
!r  (anthentic)  records  of  the  history  of  Palestine 
than  of  any  otiier  eoanlry,  and,  finding  giants  there 
at  a  very  remote  period,  may  we  not  reaaonably 
premise  that,  if  we  had  similar  intbrmatioB*  regard- 
ing other  conntHes,  we  should  find  gigantic  races  in 
them  also  ?  But  we  are  not  left  altogether  to  cpn- 
jectnre,  for  oral  tradition  (especially  of  Celtic  na- 
tions) and  archceology  both  favor  the  theory  that 
giant)  were  widely  distributed  at  lea.it  over  the 
countries  which  border  the  Mediterraneiin.  It  may 
be  objected,  —  why  are  their  bone*  not  dincovered 
if  they  were  so  widely  distributed  ?  To  this  it  may 
be  re[Jied,  that  until  they  are  Aiund  in  Palestine, 
where  we  know  the  giants  once  existed,  we  cannot 
logically  dispute  the  existence  of  gigantic  races  in 
other  countries,  on  the  ground  that  no  remains  are 

"    ' "     ;o  which 

bis  "  Philosophy  of  ftistory'"  (p.  I  Ofif :  "  There  ex- 
ist also  monuments,  or  rather  fragments  of  ediSces, 
of  the  most  primitive  antiquity,  which,  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  subject,  are  here  deserving  of  a 
alight  notice.  I  allude  to  those  cyclopean  walls 
winch  are  to  be  Jbund  in' several  parts  of  Italy,  and 
wbich  those  who  have  once  seen  will  not  easily  for- 

r,  nor  the  singul.tr  stamp  of  antiquity  they  bear, 
this  very  peculiar  architecture  we  see,  instead  of 
the  stones  of  the  usual  culncal  or  oblong  Ibnn,  huge 
fragmentB  of  rock  rudely  cut  into  the  shape  of  an 
irr^ular  polygon,  and  slcilflilly  enough  joined  to- 
gether. Even  the  great  and  oflen-admired  inb- 
terraneons  aqueduct  or  cloaca  of  ancient  Some  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  cyclopcan  architec- 
ture, remans  of  which  exist  also  near  Argos,  and  in 
several  other  parte  of  Greece.  These  edifices  were 
certainly  nottimlt  by  the  celebrated  nations  that  at 
a  later  period  occu{ned  these  countries  ;  for  even 
d«y  regarded  them  as  the  work  and  production  of  a 
primitive  and  departed  race  of  giants ;  and  hence 
the  name  the  monuments  received.  When  we  con- 
sider how  very  imper&ct  must  hare  been  the  instru- 
ment* of  those  remote  ages,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
•apposed  to  have  possessed  the  knowtedse  in  roecha- 
nicB  which  the  E^^tians,  for  instance,  displayed  in 
the  erection  of  their  obelisks,  we  can  easily  conceive 
bow  men  were  led  to  imagine  that  more  vigorous 
urns,  and  otjier  powers  than  those  belonging  to  the 
present  race  of  men,  were  necessary  to  the  consbuc- 
tioD  oTthoM  edifices  of  rock." 

The  Cyclopean  remains  in  Italy  and  Greece  are 
sppaienUy  piogrewive,  and  yet  perfectly  distinct 
frotn  the  Btmacan  and  Latin  (tylea  of  architecture. 


The  walls  of  llryns.  near  Nauplia,  alladed  to  by 
Homer,  and  those  of  Lerma.  in  Italy,  aif  examples 
of  tbe  ruder  style  ;  those  of  MyceuEe  and  Epinti  of 
the  more  advanced ;  in  these  the  blocks  are  carefully 
fitted  together.  And  not  only  are  these  ruins  found 
over  Greece  and  Italy,  for  Asia  Minor,  PhfEnici a,  Per- 
sia, M.ilabar,  Brittany,  Great  Britain,  and  even  North 
and  South  America,  afford  examples  of  cyclopean 
architecture.  Now,  in  most  of  theee  cases,'  popular 
tradition  refers  the  origin  of  these  relics  to  gianM.  In 
Italy  and  Greece  they  are  attributed  to  tbe  Cyclops, 
a  primitive  race  of  giants,  skilled  in  architecture, 
whose  leader  was  said  by  Homer  to  be  one-eyed,  and 
hence  this  peculiarity  was  extended,  by  subsequent 
writers,  to  the  whole  race.  In  Malta  is  a  remiirka- 
bie  cyelopeiin  structure,  supported  on  huge  pillars, 
and  popularly  called,  "  The  Giant's  Grave."  Some 
of  the  blocks  of  atone  are  thirty  feet  long,  Stone- 
hengc  itself  was  said  by  Webh  tradition  to  have 
been  built  by  "  giants  who  came  from  Africa."  This 
is  significant,  since  the  Oarthagiuians,  the  greatest 
employers  of  mercenaries,  colonized  a  piortion  of 
Enn;land  and  Ireland. 

The  very  oamea  of  some  of  tbe  British  cyclopean 
antiquities  show  the  evidence  of  tradition  as  to  their 
origin,  a.1,  for  Instance,  »  The  Giant's  Bed,"  "  The 
Giant's  Grave,"  "  The  Giant's  Load,"  "  The  Old 
Wife's  Lift,"  "  The  Giant's  Quoi^■'  "  The  Hag's 
Bed,"  &c.  In  Brittany  it  is  very  cnrjous  that  tie 
grandest  relic  of  antiquity,  a  whole  valley  full  of 
huge  stones,  la  called  "  Camac,"  —  a  name  evidently 
identical  with  that  temple  in  Egypt  upon  whico 
the  exploita  of  the  Rephaim  are  recorded. 

A  curious  light  has  been  lately  thrown  upon  ths 
antiquities  of  Western  Europe  by  th^  discovery  in 
the  old  ren|ion  of  the  ^ants,  now  inhabited  by  the 
Druzej>,  oftiis  homes  and  cities  of  the  Aoakim. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  have 
found  tho  whole  of  ancient  Bashan  covered  with 
ruins  hitherto  unknown  to  'Europeans.  In  the 
cities  of  Kcrioth  and  Kiriath^m  are  houses  strong 
enoug'Q  to  resist  the  violence  of  man  or  of  nature ; 
tbe  roofi  are  formed  of  benms  of  stone  in  juxtapo- 
sition, twenty-fii^e  feet  long,  supported  by  square 
stone  pillars,  and  huge  doors,  formed  of  a  single 
itone-  "  These  ancient  citie*  of  Baahan  contain 
probably  the  very  oldest  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture  now  existing  iu'  tho  world,"  saya  Mr. 
Porter.  In  conclusion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cromUchs  of  Celtic  countries  irresistibly  8<^[geit  the 
idea  of  habitations  ;  indeed  no  other  use  can  be 
assigned  for  tbeoi.  Their  height  is  too  great  for 
use  aa  altara.  It  is  jntt  possible  that  the  vast  phys- 
ical and  mental  powers  which  characterized  the 
giants  may  have  caused  their  deification  when  ex- 
tinct by  inferior  races,  and  thus  their  templea  and 
residences  might  even  come  to  be  regarded  with  < 
superstitious  respect  or  copied  and  reproduced  as 
objects  of  woranip.  At  anji  rate,  this  cannot  be 
denied,  —  giants  once  existed  aa  races,  not  as  indi- 
vidual exceptions.  That  they  were  confined  exclo- 
sively  to  pHlestine,  I  have  shown  to  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  improbable. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
In  noticii^  that  first-class  carriages  have  been 
placed  on  the  railway  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  an  English  journal  remaiks :  "  He  idea  o£ 
republican  equality  in  railway  travelling  ia  veaj 
pretty  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  happen*  that  an  in- 
vidious diatioctian  between  clagaes  ia  "  "■(•■«■«■ 
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t  at  civilization.  Xbo  raiiwajr  c<u«  in 
I,  under  tbe  present  ByBteiu,  arc  noisy,  dirty, 
uncomfortable  in  every  way ;  but  the  sleepinfc  can 
arc  ■duiirabl}'  arranged,  and  mi(!;lit  be  imitated  to 
advantage  on  aome  ol'tlie  ContinGntal  liuea." 

Tub  censor  of  the  London  Star  naj-a  that "  The 
etoty  of  Foul  Piaj,  by  Mr.  Cbariea  Beatle  and  Mr, 
Dion  Boucicaolt,  is  far  and  away  the  most  thriUing 
and  effective  of  any  now  current  in  the  magazines. 
Thei«  is  some  charming  writing  in  it,  and  the  inter- 
est deepens  with  every  page  of  the  story." 

Uh.  SrKKB  li  «iud  to  be  now  in  a  private  iunatic 
Uvluiu,  where  he  has  been  plaLcd  because  be  labors 
tinder  the  ileluaion  thiit  h.\f  (ahiHv  ditlike  him.  If 
the  mi'mbers  of  his  fninily  cherii^hud  any  grvat  ad- 
niirfttion  for  the  rcvei'cnd  f;cntleinan  after  hie  ab- 
surd uBCiLpadc,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  stra.il' 
jackets. 

Thr  following  parody  of  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
recent  poenu  is  (^inrr  the  rounctg  of  the  English  pa- 
pers. It  ia  considered  (by  the  anthor)  as  an  im- 
prorement  on  the  Liiureate's  verses :  — 


KnbbUh  xixiiillh  Far  dcpiininR  ; 

But  iLUKht  (hot  Ij  WDrtb  the  knovljif  r 

Puffs  \D  the  puptn  pDuiidg, 

Once  »  Week  biowiim  »inl  roiriiig." 

Thp.  London  Fun  published  the  followiug  timely 

O,  Ud1» !  vlu  Ih*  prlTD«(a 

ObadD  Uili  ytu  of "  popplnfr,'^ 
Prij  pand*T  rrc  icroM  L}ic  hsdga 

Or  pnid.-D«  joa  &n  hopp4iif ; 
Var  aixIj-Bfht  panbancc  mm;  bt 


(The  HDH  tmlfl)  down  Uie  hi 
Tlitlr  renn  nere  but  ii  e"-l\ 
Bhould  rdu  try  duurkftge ;  i 


■■  Pruia  00 ;  —  D  J  frlmdlr  wuiiLu  tK 
And  "  Ink  b«fon  THi  Lup  "  ~  Xm 


'A  FOKTRAiT  of  the  prudish  Menken,  taken  in 
coojunctJoD  with  the  shy  and  modest  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  has  been  iaoed  by  the  Londoa 
Stereoscopic  Company,  and  is  the  occatioo  of  oon- 
siderable 


We  laam  through  the  I^ndon  Bookseller  tkat 
Mr.  Heindrik  Conscience,  the  celebrated  Flemish 
story-teller,  seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
Mr.  Dickens ;  for  he  is  reciting  his  own  tales  in  Am- 
sterdam, just  now,  to  crowded  and  gratified  audi- 
ences. This  fashion,  instead  of  being  a  new  or  i 
unworUiy  thing  in  literature,  is  a  very  old  and  pe^  ; 
fectly  clsasical  thing.  No  need  to  speak  of  Herodo- 
tus reading  his  own  history,  or  of  the  poets,  oraltm, 
and  Knii%  of  the  emperors  of  Kome  who  deUveied 
their  compositions  before  large  audiences.  TTie 
fsshion  hsK  also  a  romantic  presti|;;e,  for  the  best  of 
the  old  dueurt  aud  Iroubadouis  followed  it.  Tlie 
custom  is  good  enough  to  be  generally  revived  and 
made  a  popular  feature  in  mt^em  literature,  tend- 
ing as  it  does  to  briug  the  people  into  contact  with 
the  lineit  intellects  of  the  time,  and  so  train  tban 
into  better  tastes  and  more  civilising  idea*. 

Tbe  Table-Talk  of  Once  a  Week  thinks  it  strange 
that  amid  all  the  discussions  to  which  the  disappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Speke  has  given  rise,  no  meation  has 
been  made  of  one  of  the  most  icmaricable  cases  of 
disappearance  on  record.  As  the  clown  Grimsldi 
was  playing  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  winter  of  ISO), 
he  was  called  to  see  two  visitors,  in  one  of  wboss  he 
rect^nized  his  only  brother,  who  had  run  away  to 
sea  long  before.  After  the  performance  wis  ovw 
he  retired  to  dress,  leaving  his  brother  on  tbe  tfags. 
Being  a  little  startled  bv  the  event  of  the  STeiung, 
he  took  a  longer  time  t^an  usual  ta  dress.  When 
he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  found  that  hia  brother 
had  but  a  moment  before  left  the  theatfe.  He  was 
never  seen  again.  The  most  orgeot  inquiries  wen 
set  on  foot  ibr  his  discovery ;  but  to  DO  purpose. 


BY  EXPRESS. 

Mv  heart  is  heavy,  I  am  fbrlom. 

Travelling  forty  miles  an  hour, 

From  the  town  of  all  fair  towns  the  flower, 
And  the  hoiBe  where  I  was  boTQ. 

I  see  the  happy  fields  go  by. 

And  long  to  hear  the  linnet's  note,  ' 
AVitli  a  choking  feeling  in  my  tbroat, 

And  one  tear  in  my  eye. 

The  vine-clad  hills  of  Italy 

Less  pleasant  memories  can  j-ield, 

Than  the  thought  of  one  green  paatore  field 

Wakes  up  again  in  me. 

By  one  still  Uly  covered  pond. 
At  sunset  I  would  sooner  stand, 
Than  amid  the  lakes  of  Switzeriond, 

With  glittering  Alps  beyond. 

My  heart  is  heavy,  I  am  fbrlom, 

Travelling  forty  miles  an  hour. 

From  the  town  of  all  &ir  towns  the  flow«r, 
And  tbe  hoBss  wh«:e  1  was  bom. 
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FOUL   PLAY.-, 

By  CHARLES  RaADE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Hazbi.  idTanced  hurriedly  into  &6  groTe,  wfaicli 
ha  hanted  thorouehly,  bat  without 'effect  He  satis- 
fied bimtelf  that  Ste  coald  not  have  quitted  the  spot, 
UDCe  the  marah  enclosed  it  on  one  side,  the  canals 
OD  the  seooad  and  third,  the  sea  on  the  foartb.  He 
returned  to  the  boat  more  larpriied  than  anxioiu. 
He  waited  a  while,  and  again  skoutad  her  uame,  — 
■tomied,  —  listened,  —  no  answer. 

let  surely  Helen  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  where  be  (tood.  His  heart 
beat  with  a  Mnuiga  sense  of  apprehension.  He  heard 
nothing  but  the  rattling  of  the  foliage  and  tiie  sop 
0[  the  wsvee  on  the  shore,  as  the  tide  crept  up  the 
^nola*  As  his  eyes  roved  in  every  direction,  he 
cai^t  sif^ht  of  something  white  near  the  foot  ofa 
withered  cypress-tree,  not  fifty  yards  from  where  he 
stood.  He  approached  tlie  bushes  in  which  the  tree 
was  partially  concealed  on  that  aide,  and  qtrickly 
raconiixed  a  portion  of  Helen's  dresa.  He  ran  to- 
waras  her,  —  burst  through  the  underwood,  and 
gwned  the  enclosure.  She  was  tittii^  there,  asleep, 
as  be  conjecturwl,  her  back  loaning  against  the 
trunk.  He  contemplated' her  thus  for  one  moment, 
and  then  be  advanced,  about  to  awaken  her;  but 
WM  struck  speechless.  Her  face  was  uhy  pale,  her 
eyes  open  and  widely  distended ;  her  bosom  heaved 
slowly.   Hazel  approached  r^idly,  and  called  to  her. 

Her  eyes  never  moved,  not  a  limb  stirred.  She 
sat  glaring  forward.  On  her  Up  was  coiled  a  snake, 
—  fcray,  mottled  with  muddy  green- 

Uiuel  looked  ronnd  and  xdected  a  branch  of  the 
dead  tree,  about  three  feet  in  length.  Armed  with 
this,  he  advanced  slowly  to  the  reptile.  It  was  very 
aaiet,  thanks  to  the  warmth  of  her  lap.  He  pointed 
tae  stick  at  it ;  the  vermin  lifted  its  head,  and  its 
tail  began  to  quiver ;  then  it  darted  at  the  stick, 
throwing  itself  its  entire  length.  Hazel  retreated, 
the  snake  coiled  again,  and  again  darted.  By  re- 
peating this  procen  four  or  five  times,  he  enticed  the 
ercMiq«  away ;  and  then  availing  himself  of  a  mo- 
ment before  it  could  recoil,  be  struck  it  a  smart  blow 
on  the  neck. 

Wksn  Basel  tamed  to  JUisa  Rolleston,  he  found 


her  atiU  fixed  in  the  attitude  into  which  terror  had 
transfixed  her.  Hie  poor  girl  had  remained  mo- 
tionless for  an  hour,  under-tke  terrible  bscination  of 
the  i«ptile,comatized.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  a  quick 
spasmodic  action  «f  her  throat  and  a  quivering  of 
her  bands,  alone  responded.  The  Aght  of  her  snF- 
ferine  agonized  him  beyond  expression,  but  he  took 
her  handa,  —  he  pceteeA  them,  for  they  were  icy 
cold,  —  he  called  piteouslyon  her  name.  But  she 
seemed  incapable  of  effort.  Then  stooping  he  raised 
her  tenderly  in  bis  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  boat, 
where  he  laid  her  still  unresisting  and  incapable. 

With  trembling  Umbs  uid  woak  hands,  he  launched 
the  cutter ;  and  thej  were  once  more  afloat  and 
bound  hMueward. 

He  dipped  the  baler  into  tbe  fresh  water  he  had 
brought  with  him  fi>r  tbeir  daily  supply,  and  dashed 
it  on  ber  forehead.  This  he  repeated  until  he  per- 
ceived her  breathing  becante  less  puntul  and  more 
raiMd.  llien  he  raised  her  a  little,  and  her  head 
rested  upon  his  arm.  When  they  reached  tbe  en- 
trance of  the  bay  he  waa  obliged  to  pas;  it,  for  the 
wind  being  still  southernly,  be  could  not  enter  by 


the  nortii  gate,  but  came  round  and  ran  in  by  tl 

•  •       had  1« 

raommg. 


1  pasaage,*tlie  s 


i  by  which  they  had  lefr 


Hazel  bent  over  Helen,  and  whispered  tenderiy 
that  they  were  at  home.  She  answered  by  a  sob. 
In  half  an  hour,  the  keel  grated  on  the  sand,  near 
the  boat-house.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  were 
strong  enough  to  reach  her  hut.  She  raised  bar 
head,  but  she  f^t  dizxy ;  be  helped  her  to  land ;  all 
power  had  Ibisaken  her  limbs ;  her  head  sank  on  his 
shoulder,  and  bis  wto,  wound  round  her  lithe  Bgnre, 
akme  prevented  her  falling  helplessly  at  his  feet 
Again  be  raiaed  ber  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  to  tbe 
hut  Here  be  laid  her  down  on  her  bed,  and  stood 
fin  a  moment  beside  her,  unable  to  rertrain  his  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

It  was  a  wretched  and  anxious  n^t  for  HazcL 
He  watohed  the  but,  without  the  courage  to  approach 
it     That  one  qioment  of  weakness  which  occuA«d 
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to  him  on  board  the  Proserinne  vhen  he  had  al- 
lowed HeliD  to  percuve  tha  utore  of  hii  feeling 
towBnli  her,  ba4  r*nd«red  kll  his  Bctloiis  qwn  ' 
suspicion.  He  dared  not  exhibit  tonvds  iKr  bj.  , 
sympathy,  —  ha  might  not  extend  to  her  the  moat 
ordinary  civility.  Ifshe  fell  iU,  if  fever  supervened ! 
hovr  could  he  nune  her,  attend  upon  Der?  His 
touch  most  have  a  signilicaDre,  be  knew  that ;  fiir,  as 
be  bore  her  ioBensible  form,  he  embraced  rather  than 
carried  the  precious  burden.  Ckiuld  be  look  upon 
her  in  her  Bunering  nitbout  betraying  his  forbidden 
love?  And  then  would  not  his  attecEions  af&ii.'t 
more  than  console  ? 

Chewing  the  cud  of  socb  bitter  tboagbla,  he 
passed  the  night,  irithout  noticingtbe  change  which 
wu  tftkin);  mace  over  the  iiland.  The  sun  rose ; 
and  this  awakened  him  Irom  bis  reverie,  which  had 
replaced  sleep;  he  looked  around,  and  tbeq  became 
sensible  of  the  warnings  in  die  ur. 

The  sea-birds  flew  about  Tagoely  and  absurdly, 
and  seemed  sporting  in  currents  of  wind  ;  yet  there 
was  hut  little  vrind  down  below.  Presentiy  clouds 
came  flying  over  the  sky,  and  blacker  masses  gath- 
ered on  the  horizon.     The  sea  changed  color. 

Hazel  knew  the  weather  was  bieuing.  Thowet 
•earon  was  at  hand,  — die  moment  «^n  fbver,  if 
roob  an  invisible  inhnUtont  than  wa«  on  that  wland, 
woold  visit  Ibem.  In  a  fbw  boon  the  rain  would  be 
npon  them,  and  be  reproaehed  bimadf  with  vant  of 
care  in  the  constraotion  of  the  hut.  For  some  boon 
be  hovered  around  it,  before  he  ventured  to  approach 
the  door,  and  call  to  Helen.  He  tbooght  be  beard 
her  vdce  Mntly,  and  he  entered.  She  lay  there  as 
he  had  placad  her.  He  kneh  beaide  her,  and  was 
appalled  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 

lie  poor  girl^  system  had  received  a  shock  flw 
which  it  was  unprepared.  Her  severe  nlferingt  at 
•ea  had,  strange  to  say,  reduced  her  in  appearance 
has  than  could  have  been  believed  ;-fbr  her  physical 
endmrance  proved  greater  than  dtat  of  the  strone 
man  around  ber.  But  the  Ibod  which  tbe  island 
supplied  wo*  not  suited  to  rertora  her  strength,  and 
tbe  nervous  shock  to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
was  fcrflowed  by  complerteprestration. 

Haiel  took  her  unresiMmg  hand,  which  be  would 
kave  given  a  world  to  press.  He  felt  ber  pulse ;  it 
Wis  weak,  .but  riow.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  her 
eyes  sunken ;  her  band  dropped  hetplesily  when  he 


Leaving  tbe  imt  quietly,  but  bajiVly,  he  descended 
tbe  hill  to  the  rivulet,  which  he  enwed.  Aboat 
half  a  mile  ab«ve  the  boat-house  the  stream  forked, 
one  of  its  braschee  coming  fhnn  the  west,  the  other 
from  the  east  Between  mis  latter  branch  and  Ter- 
npta  Wood,  was  a  stony  hill ;  to  this  spot  HaMl 
went,  and  Ibll  to  ^tbering  a  bandlbl  ^  papfnca. 
When  be  had  obtiuned  a  suficient  qMntity  be  i«- 
tnraed  te  tbe  boat-boose,  made  a  saaA  fire  «  eUpa, 
and  fUling  bb  tin  baler  with  water,  be  set  down  ue 
poppisa  to  bdl.  When  tbe  liquor  wa*  cool,  he  meas- 
nrea  out  a  partlon  and  drank  it.  In  aboirt  twenty 
ntantes  Us  temples  began  to  throb,  a  sensation 
which  was  rapidly  ftrilowed  by  nausea. 

It  was  midday  before  be  recovered  jrom  the  ef- 
fects of  his  experiment  sufficiently  to  take  food. 
Then  be  w^ted  (or  two  hotns,  and  felt  much  re- 
stored. He  stole  to  the  hut  and  looked  in.  Helen 
Uy  there  as  be  had  left  her.  He  stooped  over  her ; 
bra;  eyes  wore  balPsIceed,  and  she  turned  them 
riowlyupen  him ;  her  Hps  moved  a  Kttle, 


andri 


a  weat  away,  and  re^^s- 


ing  the  boat-house,  ha  measured  out  a  portion  of  tbe 
poppy  liquor,  one  thiid  of  the  dose  he  bd  previotaly 
ta|u»,  and  drank  it.  So  baadacbe  qr  nauipa  eoc- 
caeded ;  he  felt  bis  pnks ;  it  bocame  quick  aid  no- 
lent,  white  a  sense  of  numbness  overcame  him,  snd 
he  slept.  It  was  but  for  a  few  minutes.  He  awoke 
with  a  throbbing  brow,  and  some  sickness ;  but  with 
a  sense  of  dali^  at  the  heart,  for  he  had  found  sn 
opiate,  and  prescribed  its  quantity. 

He  drained  the  liquor  away  from  the  poppy  lesves, 
aad  carried  it  to  llie  hat  Maaauring  with  c;reat 
care  a  small  quantity,  he  lifted  the  girl's  head  snd 

Ced  it  to  her  Ups.  She  drank  it  mechanically. 
n  be  watched  beside  bar,  until  bw  bNallui% 
and  ber  pulse  changed  in  character.  She  elepL 
He  turned  aside  then,  and  buried  his  &ce  in  hta 
hands  and  prayed  fervently  fbr  ber  lifb,  —  prayed 
as  we  pray  for  the  daily  bread  of  tbe  beart  H« 
prayed  and  waited. 


*  CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Tim  next  momtnn;,  when  Helen  awoke,  she  was 
very  weak ;  her  head  ached,  but  she  was  herself. 
Hazel  had  made  a  broth  for  bcF  from  the  fieshy  part 
of  a  turtle ;  this  greatly  revived  her,  and  by  mid- 
day, she  was  able  to  sit  up.  Having  seen  tbal  ber 
wants  wera  within  her  reach,  be  left  her ;  but  b  i 
few  momenta,  she  heard  bim  bnily  engaged  on  lb* 
rocrf'of  ber  hut 

On  bla  return,  he  exptuned  to  her  his  feais  that 
the  atructnre  was  soarcely  as  weatbep-pvoof  as  bt 
desired ;  and  he  aati«pated  boui4y  Mie  eommenee- 
ment  of  the  rainy  seaaoA.  Helen  sniiled  and  pointed 
to  the  sky,  which  here  was  elear  and  br^t.  Bat 
Haiel  shook  bis  head  doobtinj^y.  The  wM  sasfia 
would  eommence  probably  with  an  aimuspharie  eoe- 
ralsim,  and  then  settle  down  to  uninternpted  rtm. 
Helen  refhsed  obstinately  to  believe  h  bmo*  tm 
titan  they  had  experienced  on  bftard  the  beat,--s 
genial  shower. 

"  You  will  see,-  w^ImA  Ha«d.  *  If  you  *  net 
change  your  views  within  the  next  (liree  days,  tb«n 
call  me  a  false  prophet." 

Tbe  fbllowiftg  day  passed,  and  Helen  reeovertd 
more  strength,  but  stift  wm  teo  weak  to  walk;  hot 
she'  employed  herself,  at  Hiset^  request,  is  nakisg 
a  rope  (rf'  coeoa-nnt  fibre,  some  forty  yaHs  longi 
This  he  required  to  iisb  Up  tbe  enar  to  a  suffieieat 
height  on  the  great  palm-tree,  and  bind  it  Sraly  in 
its  [dace.  While  she  wesked  nimUy,  he  tmfia^ 
himself  in  ^tberio^  a  store  ot  soch  thiags  ss  mcy 
would  require  dtmns  the  eontng  wtntry  smsoo. 
She  watched  him  witi  a  smile,  but  be  peieuvrntd. 
So  that  day  patmA.  The  next  mormng  Ae  i^ 
was  finished.  Helen  was  not  so  well,  and  ws« 
about  to  help  benelf  to  the  pormy  liquor,  whan  H»- 
»ri  bap^Mly  stopped  her  hand  in  time ;  be  showed 
ber  the  exact  doae  neosMary,  and  ezplmied  aHmiH^ 
tbe  eBeels  of  a  larger  drai^t.  Him  be  *o* 
dered  the  rope,  and  set  out  Im  I^idm-tree  I^iml. 

He  was  absent  about  sis  boon,  of  wbioh  Helw 
slept  four.  And  for  two,  «4nch  seemed  vaiy  1^^ 
she  ramiaated.  Wbat  was  sbe  tUnki^  ^fi^ 
made  her  smile  and  weep  at  tiM  same  umMti 
and  she  looked  so  impatientlr  tawaids  tbM-  daer. 

Ha  entered  at  last,  very  Atimd.  It  was  e)m« 
miles  to  the  Point  and  back.  While  eatia^  1*  b*- 
gal  snpper,  he  gave  her  a  detail  ef  hia  da;^  e  adtW' 
t.  Strange  to  tay,  be  bv)  nrt  seen  >  nt^  s<« 
he  MDds.    Be  dnenbed  hn>  ha  hMl  Md  cm 


idb/VaOtK^lr 


'^n.'ttt1'  FOUL  PLAT. 

«Dd  itf  terfope  to  tba  ■addle  of  die  tptr,  hkI  whb 
Ike  ottiflr  bMwoCB  hk  tMlb,  he  dimbed  tfce  peat 
nlm.  For  Bor*  tlwB  ut  bovr  be  tdiled ;  he  piaed 
iti  top,  pwprf  the  rope  orer  oM  Of  ilB  braodMii,  w)d 


I  top,  pMMdtb 
hnled  op  the  ipar  to  eboM  eighty  feet  above  tl 
gHHtod;  then  desoeDding  with  the  other  end,  he 
Tound  the  r(^  ipindl/  roond  sod  lomid  the  tree, 
thv  binding  ta  its  tnink  the  Snt  twenty  feet  hy 
«rUch  the  spar  kaag  ftem  the  breach. 

She  Srtoned  TSyewekadj,  he  thoo^  nd  t^ 
trared  little  iaterert  in  tbie  enteipriae  wUeb  bad 
MNt  him  io  mnch  labor  and  fatigue. 

When  be  bMd  cooeiadad,  rite  «m  Amt  a  while, 
and  then,  looking  ^  qnirM}-,  nid,  to  hia  gnat  sar- 
priae,— 

*  I  ttunk  I  may  JnaKaaa  Aa  doae  of  ^oor  nefi- 
«ine  tbete.  Y<m  ai«  miataken  in  it«  power.  I  am 
me  I  can  take  fbor  tmiM  lAat  ^oa  gave  lae." 

"  Indeed  job  ai«  miftaka*,*  he  answered,  qniek- 
It.  *■  I  gave  yvn  ttw  eitwine  iCMaw  70a  can  lake 
wEthMfcty." 

*  How  do  Toa  kilovr  that?  va«  can  oety  gB«M  at 
iy  eCscte.    At  any  nte,  I  •Ml  bj  it.' 

Hacd  hewtrtod,  and  thee  oOBfeMod  that  be  bad 
■ail  I  a  little  enteriaaeBt  onWwaalf  before  liikiiig 
tti  eleela  apwi  her. 

Hekn  locAed  ep  at.  Ub  m  he  eud  tfaia  m  »npty 
iMdeBM«ty.  Her  great  «rr«*  flUed  with  an  aagefe 
ML  Vaa  it  ad^Mlien  ?  Wai  it  thaBUWDOs  ? 
Bei  homm  heaved,  and  hw  Kp«  qutreroil.  It  ww 
bat  a  Mmeat,  and  *•  Mt  glad  that  Hasd  had 
med  aw^  team  h«r  aad  ww  aoaiRg. 

A  hag  nilimnri  fcfcwed  ttn  Htlle  episode,  hImiu 
Aa  vaa  Mosed  from  her  levfrie. 

PatMr— pat— TMt— patter. 

8ha  leaked  op. 

n«~  pMter  — paMv. 

Umbt  epei  net.  It  wai  the  nlm.  Hazel  orijr 
iMilnil  a  UmIb,  aad  tbaa  nti  dawn  to  bit  boat-hoMe, 
ta  MB  that  aH  wai  riabt  there,  aad  then  trtnraed 
vriA  a  bige  handle  arcMpa,  with  which  he  wade  a 
Am,  Ibr  die  ikr  bad  laakgaa*  ovnhead.    Owta  of 


^riadtaa  along  the 
diUr.    thefhad 


;  it  b 


'.    nof  had  dateat  Ibrgottta  the  feel  irf  vet 


heard  itetoike  het«  and  dM>«  above  tibcir  hendi. 

Hrfen  Bt  dowa  on  her  little  Maot  and  i«llect»d. 

h  that  hot  were  two  psaena.  One  bad  foretold 
Mi*,  aad  feared  it,  and  provided  sgnnM  it.  The 
•tbcr  had  ewdpeeriaatlr  V  waa  a  b^bear. 

And  now  the  rain  wai  pattoiag,  and  the  Piopbet 
«aa  oa  his  knee*  aaUng  Um  aa  eomfbrtaUe  as  he 
eoaU  hi  ^ite  of  aB,  and  was  not  the  nan  to  re- 
■uad  hOT  be  had  fwetold  it. 

Che  pandered  Us  chMaoter  whle  ibe  watiAed 
bis  woveKeats.  He  pat  down  bb  esben,  Aen  he 
todc  a  cocoa^pod  out  from  the  waO,  cnt  it  in  tfiew 
with  his  knife,  and  Bade  a  fine  etearfire;  thw  he 
nst  «at  again,  in  spile  of  Hdea^  NmaBstmBCe,  and 
fcaaartt  a  dsaen  Urge  scnlas  of  Ae  palm-trae.  ft 
•as  im  the  Mare  eheeriag  Ibr  the  diiaid  scene  wiA- 
o^  aad  the  pattnii^  of  the  rain  m  the  Reoanding 
laaC 

Bat  thsufca  to  Hazel's  precavtim,  the  but  proved 
■waathw  tigW;  of  which  &ct  having  ntiafied  him- 
self^ he  bade  her  good  night.  He  was  at  the  door 
when  her  voice  recalled  him. 

»  Mr.  Hasel,  I  oannot  reet  this  ni^  withont  tA~ 
iiy  fonr  pardon  fiir  a&  the  m^od  things  I  ns}' 
have  doae  and  said;  withont  thanking  jva  ham- 
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btj  fer  jotiT  great  feriieamtice  and  joni  icapect 
for  the  unhap —  I  mean  the  unfortanate  gtii  tfans 
cast  upon  yoar  Bercy." 

She  brfd  eat  her  hand ;  be  took  it  between  bis 
own,  and  fUntlf  exprewed'  his  gratttode  Ibr  her 
kindnete;  and  so  she  seiit  bim  away  biimfnl  aC 


=^ 


lappineaa. 
'nieraiB' 


rain  waa  deecaading  in  torrents.  She  besrd 
it,  but  he  did  not  Ael  it ;  fin'  dm  had  qitead  her 
angd'i  wings  ovtr  his  ezistenee,  and  he  regwned 
his  sheheicd  boat-honse  be  knew  not  bow. 


CHAPTEE  XXXn. 
Trb  next  diqr  was  Bonday.  Hazel  had  kept  a 
calendar  <^  the  week,  and  ever;  seventh  dav  was 
laid  aside  with  jealoosj,  to  be  dtnotod  to  bdcb  sim- 
]Ja  n^tooB  exercises  as  he  conM  invent-  ne 
run  stifi  continued,  with  lees  violence  indeed,  hot 
without  an  hoor't  iatenaiaaon.  After  brcakhst  be 
her  the  ezediM  of  Ae  ImwIittB,  and  their 


ingi  dnring  tiiat  desert  life,    ^fi  compared 
hardduiH  wiA  their  own  troubles,  and  pointed 
A  her  bow  tii^  condition  preeented  manv 
Aings  to  be  thankM  Hi.    The  idand  waa  froilfid, 


climate  healAr-  Tbej  vi^  have  been  oast 
awBf  on  a  sMdjr  kej  or  reef,  when  Ifaey  woold 
have  periAad  slofrif  aad  miiMaUv  oT  bonnr  and 
(Kposore.  Then  Asr  were  ^Mred  to  each  oAer. 
Had  she  been  alone  then,  she  co<dd  not  have  pro- 
vided Ibr  hetself ;  had  he  baen  cant  awaj  a  sofitaij 
aaaa,  the  idaad  weald  have  heea  to  Un  an  iatoler- 
aUe  prison. 

In  aH  these  refleetioDS  Hacel  waa  verj  gnvded 
that  no  expreanen  Aonld  ocape  bim  to  aiotae  ber 
uiprehenaioa.  He  was  so  carafid  of  this,  that  she 
olisttwl  hia  oavtion  aad  wah^ed  his  leelrjBat 
And  Helen  was  thinU^  mora  of  this  than  of  the 

She  saw  ba  love  in  every  cac«M 

and  ettplojed  herself  in  detecting  it  mder 

"  Secare  in  her  own  poKtioB,  die 

from  Ae  lo^rfMles  of  ber  iotd, 


Mr 


AedH's 


saKect  t 
jsehe  th 


happinem  she  could  bestow  with  a  w<Htl. 
not  wonder  at  her  power.  The  best  of  women  have 
the  natural  vanity  to  take  ftr  granted  the  Bwaj  they 
amnme  over  tiie  ezistenee  which  submits  to  them. 

A  week  passed  Ans,  and  Hszel  Ueesed  the  nin 
Aai  drove  them  to  vbs  socialnlity*  He  had  pt^ 
pared  the  Uaddarof  ajomigsealinich  had  dinted 
■Acre  dead.  Tliit  membraae  dried  in  Ae  sai 
fimoed  a  p(ec4  of  ezceaont  parcsnient,  and  be  da^ 
aired  to  dnw  mton  it  a  map  of  Ae  idand.  To  wc- 
cooipliA  this,  toe  flnt  thing  was  to  obtain  a  good 
red  uJk  from  the  coefainea>,  which  ii  orimKia.    He 


ahta  <maatity  of  the  metal.  This  he  sobjeetad  ftr 
ferty  Boats  to  the  action  of  Inn&jmcei  He  Aen 
added  the  cochineal,  and  mixed  tiU  he  obtained  a 
fine  scarlet.  In  odng  it  be  added  a  scoall  qnantity 
of  a  hard  and  poiq  stun,  —  be  had  Ibond  gum 
abounded  in  the  iahuid.  His  jpen  wu  made  ^on 
an  ospr«y'B  feather,  bmiA«ds  of  which  were  strewn 
^Mut  the  cUfis,  and  sonte  of  these  he  had  already 
■eenred  and  dried. 

naciiu>  bis  In  baler  befbre  him,  on  which  he  hid 
scmtohea  his  notes,  he  drew  a  map  of  the  island. 

"  What  shaB  wa  call  it  F  "  said  he. 


=Jl 
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EVEBT  SATUKDAT. 


Helen  pftosed,  uid  then  replied,  "  Call  it  ■  Goi>- 

8ENd' Island," 

"  So  1  will,"  he  said,  and  mmte  it  down- 
Then  thej  named  the  places  tbej  had  Men.  The 
reef  Helen  had  diacoverad  off  the  northwest  eoait 
they  called  "  White  Water  Island,"  becausa  of  the 
breakers.  Then  came  "  Seal  Baj,"  Falm-tree 
Point,"  "Mount  Lookout"  (Uiia  was  the  hill  doe 
soudi  of  where  tfaev  lived).  They  called  the  cane- 
brake  "  Wild  Duck  Swamp,"  and  the  spot  where 
they  lunched  "  Cochineal  Clearing."  The  moun- 
tain was  named  "Mount  Cavity." 

"  Bat  what  shall  we  call  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom —  this  hut  7  "  eald  Miss  Rolieston,  as  she  leaned 
over  him  and  pcnnted  to  the  spot. 

"  Saint  Helen's,"  siud  Haxel,  looting  np ;  and  he 
wrote  it  down  ere  she  could  abject. 

Then  there  was  a  little  awkward  pauie,  while  he 
was  busily  occupied  in  filling  up  some  topc^raphical 
details.     She  turned  it  off  gayly. 

"  What  are  those  catwpiUars  that  jou  have 
drawn  then,  sprawling  over  my  kingdom  ?  "  die 

"  CaterpiSaTB !  you  are  complimentary.  Miss  Bol- 
leston.     Those  aie  monntains. 

"  O,  indeed ;  and  those  lines  you  are  now  draw- 
ing are  riTers,  I  preeome." 

"  Tee ;  let  us  call  this  branch  q£  our  solitary 
estuary,  which  runs  westward,  the  Biver  Lee,  and 
this,  to  the  east,  the  Kver  Medway.  la  such  year 
nuyesty's  pleasore  f  " 

"  La  Reme  le  vtul,"  replied  Helen,  stoiling. 
"  But,  Master  Gw^iapher,  it  sewne  to  me,  that  you 
are  putting  in  mountains  and  risen  which  you  have 
never  eaplored :  bow  do  you  know  that  these  turns 
and  twists  in  Uio  stream  ejust  as  you  represent 
them  ?  and  tho«o  spun,  which  look  so  real,  have 
yon  not  added  them  only  to  disEuise  the  caterpillar 
character  of  your  range  of  hills  I " 

Hazel  laughed  as  he  confeeaed  to  drawing  on  his 
fancy  for  some  titde  details.  But  pleaded  that  all 
geoRTBphers,  when  they  drew  maps,  were  licensed 
to  &  in  a  few  such  toncbes,  where  discovery  had 
failed  to  supply  par^ulars. 

Helen  baa  always  believed  religiously  in  maps, 
and  was  amused  wbeu  she  reflect^  on  her  former 


CHAPTEK  XXXm. 

Helen's  sliength  was  coming  back  to   her  but 

slowly ;  she  com[£uned  of  great  lassitude  and  want 


rain  was  not  their  portion,  —  the  bad  weaiher  would 
return,  and  complete  the  month  or  «x  weeks'  win- 
ter to  which  Nature  was  entitled.  The  next  even- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  sky  confirmed  bis  opin- 
ion. The  sun  set  like  a  crimson  shield ;  KOry,  and 
double  its  usual  size.  It  entered  into  a  tbick  bank 
of  dark  violet  cloud  that  lay  on  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  to  split  the  vapor  into  raya,  but  of  a  dusky 
kind ;  immediately  above  this  crimson,  the  clouds 
were  of  a  brilliant  gold,  but  higher  they  were  the 
color  of  rubiea,  and  went  gradually  off  to  gray. 

But,  as  the  orb  dipped  to  the  horizon  a  solid  pie 
of  unearthly  clouds  came  up  fi-om  the  southeast ; 
their  bodies  were  singularly  and  unnaturally  black, 
and  mottled  with  copper  color,  and  hemmed  with  a 
fiery  yellow :  and  these  infernal  clouds  towered  up 


thur  heads,  presdug  fimrard  as  if  they  all  stnive 
for  precedency ;  it  was  like  Milton's  finids  attack- 
ing the  sky.  The  rate  at  which  they  climbed  wsi 
wonderful.  The  lun  set  and  the  moon  rose  fiiU, 
and  showed  those  angry  masses  surging  npwardi 
and  jostling  each  other  as  they  flew. 

Yet  below  it  was  dead  calm. 

Having  admired  the  sublimity  of  the  Kene,  and 
seen  the  full  moon  rise,  but  -speedily  loK  her  light 
id  a  brassy  halo,  they  entered  the  hut,  which  nu 
now  the  head-quarteis,  and  they  supped  together 

Wbile  they  were  eating  their  little  meal  the  tops 
of  the  trees  were  heard  to  sigh,  so  still  wa*  everr- 
thing  elsS.  None  the  less  did  those  strange  cloada 
fly  northward,  eighty  miles  an  hour.  After  mpper 
Helen  sat  busy  over  the  fire,  where  some  gum,  ctd- 
lected  by  Ilazol,  reeemUiqg  India-rubber,  was  boil- 
ing ;  she  was  preparing  to  cover  a  pair  of  poo' 
Welch's  shoes,  inside  and  out,  with  a  coat  of  this 
material,  which  Hazel  believed  to  be  wateipnwC 
She  sat  in  such  a  portion  that  he  coold  watch  her. 
It  was  a  happy  evening.  She  seemed  content. 
She  had  got  over  her  fear  of  him  j  they  were  good 
comrades  if  they  were  nothing  more.    It  was  h^»- 

S'nesato  him  to  be  by  her  side  even  on  those  tcrmi. 
e  thought  of  it  all  as  be  looked  at  her.  How  Hir 
tant  she  had  seemed  once  to  him ;  what  an  unap- 
proachable goddess.  Yet  there  she  was  by  his  noe 
m  a  hut  he  had  made  tar  her. 

He  could  not  help  sipping  tlie  kA  iDtoxiealing 
draiuht,  her  mere  presence  offered  him.  Bat  by 
and  by  he  felt  bis  heart  was  dissolving  within  him, 
and  be  was  trifling  with  danger.  He  must  not  look 
on  her  too  long,  seated  by  the  fire  like  a  wife.  He 
much-cndurine  man  rose,  and  turned  his  back  opou 
the  light  he  loved  so  dearly :  1^  went  out  at  the 
open  door  intending  to  close  it  and  bid  her  gDod 
night.  But  he  did  not  do  so,  just  then;  for  his  at- 
tention as  an  ohaerver  of  n^ure  was  arrested  by 
the  unosual  conduct  of  certain  animals.  GauDcts 
and  other  sea-birds  were  running  about  tbe  appo- 
site wood  and  craning  their  necks  in  a  strange  w*y- 
He  had  never  seen  one  enter  that  wood  before. 

Seals  and  sea-lions  were  surrounding  the  slojis, 
and  crawling  about,  and  now  and  th«]  pUinpn^ 
into  the  river,  which  they  croaaed  with  infinite  dim- 
culty,  fiat  it  was  running  very  high  and  stroag. 
The  trees  also  sighed  louder  than  ever.  Haiel 
turned  back  to  tell  Miss  RoUeaton  something  eitraor- 
dinar}-  was  (nung  on.  She  sat  in  c^ht  from  the 
river,  and  as  ne  cvne  towards  the  hat,  he  saw  her 
sitting  by  tbe  fire  teadine. 

He  stopped  short  Her  work  lay  at  her  feet: 
she  had  taken  out  a  letter,  and  she  was  reading  it 
by  the  fire. 

As  she  read  it  her  face  was  a  puzzle.  But  Hazel 
saw  the  act  alone ;  and  a  dart  ^  ice  seemed  to  go 
through  and  through  Um. 

This,  then,  was  her  true  sonrce  of  consoUtion. 
He  thought  it  was  so  before.  He  had  even  reaioci 
to  think  BO.  But  never  semng  any  palpable  pnxA, 
he  bad  almost  been  happy.  He  turned  sick  with 
jealout  misery,  and  stood  tliere  rooted  and  iroien. 

Then  cane  a  fierce  impulse  to  shut  the  sight  out 
that  caused  this  pain. 

He  almost  flung  her  portcullis  to,  and  made  bis 
bands  bleed.  But  a  bleeding  heart  does  not  (tA 
scratehcs. 

"  Giood  night,"  said  he,  hoarsely. 

"  Good  lught,"  said  she,  kindly. 

And  why  should  she  not  read  his  letter  ?     She 


^ 


-was  his  affianced  bride,  bomul  to  him  trr  honor  as 
-well  u  inclinatioo.  THat  waa  the  renectiou  to 
whichi  after  a  both  battle  with  hii  loTing  Heart,  tlie 
mach-endaring  man  had  to  come  at  last;  and  he 
had  come  to  it,  and  was  getting  back  his  peace  of 
i^nd,  though  not  hia  late  compUcencytjind  about 
to  seek  repose  in  sleep,  when  inddenlf  a  clap  of 
wind  i^ame  down  like  tiinnder,  and  ttuuhed  the 
island  and  everything  ia  it. 

ETerjrthing  animate  and  inanimate  seemed  to  cry 
out  as  the  blow  parsed. 

Another  soon  fbllowod,  and  anoth^,  —  intermit- 
tent gnstB  at  present,  but  of  such  severity  that  not 
one  came  without  making  its  mark- 
Birds  were  driven  away  like  paper;  the  sea-lions 
whimpered,  and  crouched  into  comers,  and  hud- 
dled together,  and  held  each  other,  whining. 

Raz^  saw  but  one  thing ;  tbe  frail  edifice  he  had 
built  for  the  creatnre  he  adored.  He  looked  out 
of  his  boat,  and  fixed  his  horroi^«tricken  ejes  on 
it ;  he  saw  it  waving  to  and  Iro,  yet  still  firm.  But 
he  conld  not  star  there.  If  not'in  danger  she  must 
be  terrified.  He  must  go  and  support  her.  He 
left  his  shelter,  and  nui  towaids  her  hut.  With  a 
whoop  and  a  scream  another  blast  tore  through  the 
wood,  and  caught  him.  He  fell,  d^  his  hands  into 
the  soil,  and  cbtchcd  the  earth.  While  he  Was  in 
ihat  position,  he  beard  a  sharp  crack ;  he  looked 
up  in  dismay,  and  saw  that  one  i^  Helen's  trees  had 
broken  like  a  carrot,  and  the  bead  was  on  the 
ground  leaping  about;  while  asucceasion  of  horri- 
ue  sounds  of  crashing,  and  rending,  and  tearing, 
i^owed  the  firail  hut  was  ^ving  way  on  every  side ; 
racked  and  riven,  and  torn  to  pieces.  Hazel, 
tfaou^  a  stout  man,  uttered  cries  of  terror  death 
would  never  have  drawn  from  him ;  and,  with  a 


Aeleton,  with  the  mat  roof  flapping  like  a  loose  sul 
above  it,  sod  Helen  below. 

As  he  reached  the  hut,  the  wind  got  hold  of  the 
last  of  the  four  shrubs,  that  did  duty  for  a  door, 
and  tore  it  from  the  cord  diat  held  it,  and  whirled 
;  it  went  past  Hazel's  face  Uke  a  bird 
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-fiongh  staggered  himself  by  the  same  blow  of 
wind,  he  clutched  tbe  tree  and  got  into  the  hut. 

He  found  her  direc%.  She  was  kneeling  be- 
neath the  mat  that  a  few  minutea  ago  had  been 
her  roof.  He  extricated  her  in  a  moment,  uttering 
inarticulate  cries  of  pity  and  fear. 

" Don't  be  frightened,"  sud  she.  "I  am  not 
hurt." 

But  he  felt  her  quiver  from  head  to  foot.  He 
wrapped  her  in  all  her  rags,  and,  thinking  of  noth- 
ing but  her  safety,  lined  her  in  his  strong  arms  to 
take  her  to  his  own  place,  which  was  safb  Irom  wind 
at  least 

But  this  was  no  light  work.     To  go  there  erect 

HoliUng  tight  by  the  tree,  he  got  her  to  the  lee 
of  the  tent  and  waited  for  a  lull.  Be  went  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  but  ere  he  reached  the  river,  a  gust 
came  careering  over  the  sea.  A  sturdy  young  tree 
was  near  him.  He  placed  her  sgainat  it,  and 
wound  bis  arms  round  her  and  its  trunk.  The  blast 
came :  the  tree  bent  down  almost  to  the  ground, 
then  whirled  round,  recovereii,  shivered ;  but  he 
held  firmly.  It  passed.  Again  he  lifted  her,  and 
bore  her  to  the  boat-house.  As  be  went,  the  wind 
almost  choked  her,  and  her  long  bur  lashed  bis 
face  like  a  whip.    But  he  got  her  in,  and  then  sat 


panting  and  crooching,  but  ai^e.  The^  were  none 
too  soon;  the  tempest  increased  in  violence,  and 
became  more  contduuous.  No  clouds,  but  a  ghastly 
glare  all  over  the  sky.  No  rcbelliooa  waves,  but  a 
sea  hissing  and  foaming  under  its  master's  hub. 
The  river  ran  roaring  and  foaming  by,  and  made 
tbe  boat  heave  even  iu  its  little  creek.  The  wind, 
though  it  could  no  longer  shake  them,  went  scream- 
ing terribly  close  over  their  heads,  —  no  longer  like 
air  in  motion,  but,  solid  and  keen,  it  seemed  the 
Almighty's  scvthe  mowing  down  Nature  ;  and  soon 
it  became,  like  turbid  water,  blackened  with  the 
leaves,  branches,  and  fragmenta  of  all  kinds  it 
whirled  hlong  with  it.  T^e  trees  fell  crashing  on 
all  std«9,  and  the  remuns  passed  over  their  heads 
into  the  sea. 

Helen  behaved  admirably.  Speech  was  impassi- 
ble, but  she  thanked  him  without  it,  —  eloquently; 
she  nestled  her  little  hand  into  Hazel's,  and,  to  Hai- 
lel  that  night,  with  all  its  awful  sights  and  sounds, 
was  a  blirafnl  one.  She  had' been  in  danger,  but 
now  was  safe  by  his  ude.  She  had  prMsed  his  band 
to  thank  him,  and  now  she  was  cowering  a  little, 
towards  him  in  a  way  that  claimed  him  as  her  pro- 
tector. Herglorioua  hair  blei(  over  him  and  seemed 
to  net  him :  and  now  and  then,  as  they  heard  some 
crash  nearer  and  more  awful  than  another,  she 
clutched  him  quickly  though  lightly ;  for,  in  danger,  , 
her  sex  love  to  feel  a  friend ;  it  is  not  enough  to  see 
him  near:  and  once,  when  a  great  dusky  form  of  a 
sea-lion  came  crawling  over  the  mound,  and  whina- 
pering,  peeped  into  the  boat-house,  she  even  fled  to 
tus  shoulder  with  both  hands  for  a  moment,  and  was 
there,  light  as  a  feather,  till  tbe  creature  had  passed 
on.  And  bis  soul  was  fbll  of  peace,  and  a  great 
tranquillity  overcame  it.  He  heard  nothing  oi  the 
wrack,  knew  nothing  of  the  danger. 

0  mighty  Love !  The  tempest  might  blow,  and 
fill  the  air  and  earth  with  ruin,  so  that  it  spared  ber. 
'The  wind  was  kind,  and  gentle  the  niglit,  which 
brought  that  hatr  round  his  face,  and  that  head  to 
near  his  shoulder,  and  gave  him  the  holy  joy  of 
protecting  under  hit  wing    the  soft  creature  be 


DE  FOE'S  NOVELS. 
.  .AccoBDiKO  to  the  high  authority  of  Charies 
Lamb,  it  has  sometimes  happened  "that  from  no 
inferior  merit  in  tho  rest,  but  from  soma  superior 
good  fortuoe  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  some  single 
work  '  (of  a  particular  autiior's)  "  shall  have  bam 
suffered  to  eclipse,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  the  de- 
serts of  its  lets  fortunate  brethren."  And  after 
quoting  the  case  of  Bunyan'a  "  Holy  War  "  at  com- 
pared with  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he  adds  that, 
•'in  no  instance  has  this  excluding  partiahty  been 
exerted  with  more  unfairness  than  against  what 
may  be  termed  the  secondary  novels  or  romances 
of  De  Foe."  He  proceeds  to  declare  that  there  are 
at  least  four  other  fictitious  narrativea  by  the  satne 
writer,  —  "  Roxana,"  "  Singleton,"  "  Moll  Flanders," 
and  "CoUinel  Jack,"  — which  possess  an  interest 
not  inferior  to  "Robinson  Crusoe,  —  except  what 
results  from  a  less  felicitous  choice  of  sitoatioa." 
Granting  most  unreservedly  that  the  same  hand  is 
percepliblB  in  the  minor  novels  as  in  "  Robinson 
Crosoe,"  and  that  they  bear  at  every  page  the  moat 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  De  Foe's  workmanship, 
we  venture  to  doubt  the  "  partiality  "  and  the  "  nn- 
faimess"  of  preferring  to  them  their  more  popular 
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riraL  The  inatinctiTe^'a^ineDt  of  the  mirtd  a  not 
reidly  bimsed  bj  anjdung  except  the  inlriiiBC  pow- 
er exerted  by  k  book  over  itxrnpMhiei;  and  u  in 
the  long  nm  it  hai  bonM«d  "  BolMBKm  CroMe,"  in 
^ite  of  the  critics,  uid  haa  COmpanliTrif  uj^ected 
"  Jtoiana"  and  the  compuiioa  Moiiea,  then  u  prob- 
ably Boroe  good  cause  fijr  the  diatincliaii.  The  ap- 
parent injostice  to  booka  reMmbk*  wliat  we  often 
•ee  in  the  case  of  men.  A  B  beoomca  Lewd  Chajt- 
conor,  wliitst  C  D  remains  for  yean  ft  briafle« 
barriater ;  and  yet,  for  t^e  life  ctf  na,  we  cannol 
bat  that  C  D  ii  the  Mot  man  of  the  two.  Ferhipa 
wanting  in  aome  one  of  the  lea  conspicuoni 
tt  that  are  eMential  to  asacoeedid  ckraer;  — 
he  aaid,  "  Open,  wheat ! "  initead  of  "  Open,  •«•- 
ame  1 "  and  the  barHen  remained  unaffected  by  bbi 
nugic.  Ilie  ordinary  metaphor  abont  the  roond 
pogB  and  the  aqnare  hides  reqairea  to  be  supple- 
mented. For  a  lecond-ratt  lucceM  it  ia  Mioug&A) 
fi±  a  round  peg,  with  mora  or  leaf  accoracy,  into  a 
Toond  bole  of  about  the  right  nze;  bat  &r  one  of 
tboae  RKceMH  which  make  a  man  bmoa  at  a  blow, 
jm  have  to  find  a  queer^haped  ftf  to  match  aome 
■traagely  piJygonal  hole  to  a  ucety.  If  the  leaat 
eomer  rani  oat  at  a  wrong  angle  the  p^  refoaea  to 
nter  tbe  hole,  or,  aa  we  raioht  rather  say,  the  key 
icAuui  to  enter  the  lock,  and  the  galea  «  g^ry  re- 
main obatinately  oloeed-  Now  it  may  be  that  tbe 
AUdtoaa  ehooe  of  aituadoo  to  which  Lamb  refen 
ga*e  jnat  Che  torn  which  fitted  the  key  to  Uie  lock ; 
aad  it  ii  little oae  to  ptead  that " Boxana,""  Cdonel 
Suk,"  and  othen  ught  haxe  done  tha  aame  brick 
if  only  they  bad  recwved  a  Kttle  fiing,  or  Mate 
d^bt  <;haitge  in  ahape ;  a  ahoemaker  mi^t  ai  well 
•fgoe  titat  if  TO*  had  only  erne  toe  lem  bia  ahoea 
wouldn't  pinch  yoo. 

To  leave  the  maatia&ctory  grannd  of  matajdMr, 
m  may  find  out,  on  ezamiatliDn,  that  De  Foe  had 
diwoTerodin  "RolnnMBCnMoe'preeiasly  the  field 
in  which  bia  iaienta  could  be  moat  efiectoaily  ao- 
pEed;  and  that  a  very  alight  alteratioD  in  tfae  nit*- 
Jeet-matter  might  cha^e  the  merit  at  hia  noA  to 
a  diaptupoi'liaaate  extent.  The  more  epaoal  the 
idiomcraay  upon  which  a  man's  literary  aacoem  ia 
finnded,  the  greater,  of  ooorse,  the  probability  that 
a  amaU  change  will  diacooceiC  him.  A  man  who 
ctii<Milyperfonn«4ioB  tbe  dram  will  bare  to  WMt  for 
certain  comlnnations  of  other  inatruments  before  hia 
fecial  tdent  can  be  turned  to  aooomit.  Now,  the 
lueat  in  wUch  De  Foe  anrpaaaca  dl  olhar  writen  it 
jwt  one  of  those  peculiar  giAa  which  mnat  wait  far 
■  frnnablB  chance.  When  a  genllemaB  ia  a  fairy 
aloiy  haa  a  power  of  aanog  a  hmdred  inilea,  or 
coveting  seven  teague*  at  a  stride,  wa  know  tkmt  an 
OppoiLunity  will  meedily  occur  for  pnttjne  bia  bc- 
dbes  to  ive.  Bat  the  gentleman  with  the  seven- 
laagued  boota  ia  usekae  when  die  nrrwion  offeit 
ilidf  tor  teleecopic  vision,  and  the  eyea  ai«  good  for 
oolhiiv  without  the  power  of  locnnotion.  IV)  De 
Foe,  if  He  may  imitate  the  language  of  the  "  Ara- 
bian VijgUx,"  was  given  a  tongue  to  which  no  one 
«oald  listen  witboat  beliering  every  word  that  he 
uttered,  —  a  quall&catioi),  by  the  way,  which  wonld 
serve  its  owner  far  more  effectually  in  thia  commoo- 
place  wortd  than  sworda  of  ahaipneai  or  cloaks  of 
daritnees,  or  other  fairy  paraphernalia.  In  other 
worda,  he  had  the  most  marveUotn  power  ever 
known  of  giving  verinmilitnde  tJi  hia  fictionB ;  or,  in 
other  woroB  again,  bo  had  the  most  amaung  talent 
<m  record  for  telling  Hea.  We  have  all  resl  how 
tbe  "  Riateay  of  the  FUgne,"  the  "  HemoJTS  rf  a 
Cavafier,"  and  even,  it  ia  aaid,  "  Bobinson  Cnaoe," 


pamag  themaelves  off  for  veri- 
table narrativea.  A  more  earioua  caae  is  that  of  the 
"UemnA  of  Captaiu  CarLeton,*  which  Dr.  John- 
son accepted  as  Mnine,  but  which  has  alwa^ 
passed  for  De  Fo^a.  Lord  Stanhope,  however,  m 
a  note  to  bis  "  War  of  the  Saocosiini  in  S^n,"  dft- 
dares  hia  bdief  in  ita  antheuticity,  priocipaOy,  it 
■ecma,  on  tbe  ground  of  n  diaooreiy  tlut  a  Captain 
Carteton  waa  really  taken  wisoirar,  as  ia  related  in 
the  memiKrs,  at  tbe  siege  ta  Denia,  in  Spain.  It  ta 
still,  however,  poaaible,  as  tbe  internal  evidenoe 
woijddaeem  to  snraest,  that  De  Foe  madenae  of  the 
real  Captain  Carietoa's  papars  aa  a  fbondation,  or 
even  aa  the  substance  of  Ut  narrative.  In  any 
eaae,  it  is  aa  eharaeteristie  that  a  genuine  narrative 
ihould  be  attribnted  to  De  Foe,  at  that  De  Foa^ 
1  aa  gesnine.  We  nu^ 
De  Foe's  poweia  as  a  liar 
(a  word  for  which  Ibm  is,  unibrtnnately,  no  eqmvn- 
lent  that  does  not  imply  tmiB  btaate)  of  Ulor  on- 
rairence.  Mr.  M'Qtweni  qnoled  in  Captain  fio^ 
ton'a  •■NiieBa«R,'*nanH>''Ca{>taiu  SiogilelOB'' at 
a  genuine  aeeonni  of  ^vwtia  in  Central  Aftica,  and 
aenoualy  mentiont  Da  Foe'a  imaginary  pirate  aa  "a 
cltimant  for  the  honor  of  the  diewvsry  oT  tbe  sonroea 
(tf  the  WUte  Nile." 

Some  of  the  Kteinry  artificee  to  which  Dn  Foe 
owed  his  power  of  prodncing  this  illusioa  are  snffi- 
eienijy  pMa.  Of  alt  the  fictions  which  be  suo- 
oeed^  in  palming  off  for  tmtha,  none  ia  mve  in- 
structive than  ths«  admirable  ^ost,  Hn.  Veal.  It 
ia,  aa  it  were,  a  hand-tpBcimsn,  in  which  wa  m^ 
itwly  his  Kodu*  operauti  on  a  eonve  '  ' 

Like  £be  sMneta  of  aame  grant  poets,  ii 
a  few  lioea  all  the  eaaentiM  peenUaritiea  of  his  aib 
and  an  adminUe  oonuieatarr  has  been  appended 
to  it  by  8ir  Walter  Seolt.  The  first  device  which 
sbifcea  UB  ia  hia  ingenioaa  [dan  ibr  nmnnfactaring 
eomifaomtive  evjdfee.  Tbe  |jbost  appears  to  Uxt, 
Bargrave.  The  atMy  of  (fa*  aptmrition  ia  told  t^- 
a  "  very  aober  and  mdci^nubig  gMitlewoman, 
who  Uvea  within  a  few  dooia  ^  Hn.  Baigrare  " ; 
and  the  eharaeter  of  tUs  aober  ^entlewooian  is  snn- 
ported  by  the  teatinony  of  •  justice  ofj 
Maidstone,  "  a  very  int^igent  peraon."  T 
orate  chain  of  evidence  is  intendBd  to  divert 
attention  from  the  obvioaa  eitonmstance  that  tha 
whole  atoi^  reala  apon  &e  aallMci^  of  the  anony- 
moM  person  who  tab  ns  ot  the  aober  gentlewoman, 
who  suMnrta  Un.  Baigmo,  a^d  ia  confinned  by 
the  intelligent  jnaliaa.  Sim^  aa  the  artifica  ■{>• 
pears,  it  is  one  whidi  is  coDstnatly  used  in  snpec- 
natural  stories  of  the  preeent  day.  One  or  tba 
commoneM  of  tboae  ijqmovinf  Wenda  toUl  boiw  a 
ghost  appeared  to  two  officers  an  uuiada,  and  how, 
aabaequantly,  one  of  the  (ffioen,  net  tbe  ^ost^ 
twin  broker  in  London,  and  slrajigbtw^  exeUiaad, 
"  You  are  the  person  who  appeared  to  me  m  Can- 
ada ! "  Many  people  ai«  divalad  from  tbe  weak 
part  of  the  etoiy  by  this  ingenious  confijmatiaa, 
and,  in  thar  surpriae  at  the  coherence  of  the  nar- 
rative, forget  that  the  narrative  itmlf  rests  upon  en- 
ttiely  anoDymoos  endence.  A  chain  ia  no  afronger 
than  ila  weakest  link ;  fa«t  if  yon  abow  how  admi- 
rably tfae  last  fiw  are  mulod  together,  half  tbe  worid 
win  forget  to  test  the  sacmity  of  the  equally  emen- 
tiol  ports  which  an  kept  out  rf  "f^t.  De  Fee 
eBDeraUy  repeats  a  similar  txv^  in  tae  prefhcsB  of 
bis  fictioDS.  "  'T  ia  certain,"  he  eaya,  in  the  "  Me- 
Cavalier,"  "  no  nsan  muld  have  given  a 
desaiption  of  bra  retreat  frnn  Manton  Uoor  to 
Bochdale,  and  thence  over  the  macft  to  the  NorA, 
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EitMiiuI  bt)  d«acribeai''  which,  in- 
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ly  from  the  luppouCitJOQs  urtbor  b;  praiaing  hia  ad- 
Binble  maoner  <^  Kluin^  the  memoii*,  and  the 
"  wonderful  variety  <tf  incidents  with  which  they 
are  beaoliGed  " ;  mnd,  with  adminble  imnndeace, 
aamfm  w  thM  they  ai«  written  in  m  ■iMittrl}'  ft 
styie,  thftt  it  ''MeiDB  inipoanble  any  bntthe  xerj 
parson  who  wa*  preaent  in  avery  action  here  i«- 
Ulad  waa  the  ntaler  of  them.'  In  the  prcbce  to 
"  Bozana,''  ha  acta,  witb  eqnal  ipirit,  the  character 
at  an  impartial  penon,  ^nng  ne  the  evidence  on 
which  he  ia  himself  convinced  of  tht  tmth  of  the 
atory,  as  though  he  would,  of  all  tbim,  re&aia  trom 
pwhing  ua  unfairly  for  onr  belie£  The  writer,  he 
aaji,  took  the  tttayfrom  the  lady's  own  mouth; 
be  was,  of  coune,  obliced  to  diapiiae  namei  and 
placet ;  but  waa  himadf  "  paiticularly  acquainted 
with  tiuB  lady's  &*t  hnabaaa,  the  brewer,  uid  with 
bis  father,  aad  also  with  bis  bad  circumstancea,  and 
know!  that  fint  part  of  the  itoiY.       ~ 
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mart,  of  courae,  take  upon  the  ladv*!  own  evidence, 

y  M  tke  fiirt  ia  tnot  iwnoborated. 

ft  to  ao  calm  a 


diat  A  *a}-a  that  B  saya  aomettua^,  it  ia,  afler  tUl, 
merely  the  aBonymona  "  he  "  who  a  apeaking.  In 
giving  m  hia  authority  for  "  MoU  Fludsn,"  be  ven- 
tirea  npoo  Uia  more  refined  ait  of  thmwinj?  a  littie 
diwaedit  upon  the  Batrator'a  veracity.  Sbe  pro- 
femaa  to  hava  abandoned  her  evil  ways,  hnt,  aa  he 
tella  na  with  a  kind  of  aaide,  asd  as  it  were  caution- 
ing ua  against  Over-incr«dality,  "it  aeema"  (a 
plwaaa  itaelf  ioggeating  the  impartial  looker-on) 
that  in  bar  dd  age  "  ^e  was  not  so  oxtraordinaiy  a 
penitent  as  she  was  at  fiiat;  it  teems  only"  (for, 
after  all,  you  mnat  n't  make  loo  mnch  of  my  inamn* 
Btiooi)  *■  that,  indeed,  she  always  spdBe  with  abhor- 
renee  of  her  tbimer  life."  So  we  an  left  in  a  aoal- 
ified  state  of  confideneot  a*  if  we  had  been  talkii^ 
about  one  of  hia  patients  with  tha  wary  director  d* 
arefcnutory- 

Thia  last  tooclv  whiefa  ti  oike  of  De  Foe's  favorite 
expedientt,  ia  moiC  tidly  exemplified  in  the  storr  of 
"  Mm.  VeaL"  Tba  author  affecM  to  take  us  into 
Us  conSdencQ,  to  make  ta  privy  to  the  prot  and 
csfU  in  regard  to  the  veracity  of  hit  own  cbarxeten, 
till  we  are  quite  diasnaad.  The  aober  gentlewoman 
Toochea  for  iin.  Bargrave;  bot  Mra.  Bargrave  ia 
bv  no  nMans  allowed  to  have  it  all  hw  own  way. 
One  of  the  ghoat'a  ccanmnnicatJOPt  related  to  the 
disfwaal  of  a  certua  lam  cf  £  10  a  year,  of  which 
Mn.  Bw^rave,  accmding  to  her  own  aeconut,  could 
hav«  known  nothing,  ascejtt  by  this  tnpenatiiTal 
intervention.  Mn.  Teal's  fiiendi^  however,  tried 
to  throw  doubt  vfon  the  iloiy  of  her  i^vpearanca, 
oonidertng  that  it  waa  in  boom  war  dinqmtable 
for  a  decent  woaaan  to  go  alnread  thet  her  death. 
One  of  them,  therefiim,  declarad  that  Mn.  Bai^ 
grave  was  a.  liar,  and  Aat  ahiB  had,  in  &et,  known 
of  the  £  10  beforehand.  On  the  other  bu>d,  the 
petton  who  thus  attacked  Un.  Bai^rave  had  him- 
self the"  reputatico  of  a  notoriooi  Uar."  Mr.  Vaat, 
the  ghost's  brother,  was  too  auicb  of  a  gontiemau  to 
make  anch  pom  impntations.  He  confiaed  himself 
to  tha  m<»«  moderate  asMition  that  Mia.  Bargnre 
Iiad  been  erased  by  a  had  hosband.  He  mtiaUimaA 
that.tba  story  antrt  be  a  mistaka,  becaose,  jntt  b»- 


fore  her  death,  his  nster  had  dtelar«l  that  aha  bad 
nothing  to  dispoae  o£  Tlu*  statement,  howvnr, 
may  be  reocMtciled  with  the  gboaf  s  ranm^  abont 
the  £  10,  because  she  obviously  men&ned  raeh  a 
trifle  merely  by  way  of  a  Uikmi  of  the  reabty  of  bar 
appearance.  Mr.  Te^  indeed,  makes  rather  a 
better  point  by  atating  tbat  a  certain  purse  of  gM 
mentioned  by  the  ghost  waa  found,  not  in  the  c^>- 
inet  where  «be  told  Mra.  Bargrave  Aat  the  had 
placed  it,  but  in  a  comb-box.  Yet,  again,  iSx. 
Veal's  st)U«nent  is  here  rather  auspicious,  for  it  it 
knowii  that  Mrs.  Veal  was  very  particniar  about 
ber  ealnnat,  and  wonld  not  have  let  her  gdd  ont  of 
.it  We  are  left  in  some  doubts  by  this  conflict  of 
evidence,  althot^h  the  obno<i9  deure  of  Mr.  Veal 
to  throv  discredit  on  the  itoipr  of  his  aister'a  appear- 
ance rather  inclines' as  to  believe  in  Mrs.  Bargrava't 
story,  who  could  have  hail  no  conceivable  motive 
fb^  inventing  tnch  a  fiction.  The  argument  ia 
finally  clenuied  by  a  decisive  coincidence.  Tke 
ghost  weaiB  a  silk  dress.  In  the  eonne  of  a  loi^ 
conversation,  she  incidentally  meatiened  to  Mrs. 
Baigrave  that  this  waa  a  secured  ailk,  newly  made 
np.  When  Mrs-  Baigrave  reported  this  remaAahle 
circumstance  to  a  certain  Un.  Wilson,  *■  Yon  ha«e 
certainly  seen  her,"  exclaimed  that  lady,  "  fcr  none 
knew  but  Mrs.  Veal  and  myself  that  the  gown  had 


it  seem  that  neither  I 

liar  could  invent  any  sufficient  reply. 

One  can  almost  fancy  De  Foe  chuckling  a 
concocted  the  refinements  of  this  most  marvel 
narrative.  The  whole  artifice,  so  far  as  we  have 
traced  it  hitherto,  is,  indeed,  of  a  simile  kind. 
Lord  Sunderland,  according  to  Maoaulay,  once  ia- 
genionaly  defended  hiioself  against  a  charge  of 
treachery,  by  Baking  whether  it  was  poaaiUe  that 
any  man  should  be  so  base  aa  to  do  that  whkh  be 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  constant  habit  <d  6imf.  Ds 
Foe  Bska  us  in  substance,  la  it  cooceivid^  tut  a^ 
man  should  tell  stories  so  daborate,  so  compleaE, 
with  so  many  nnneceaaary  detaila,  with  ao  mai^ 
incliaationa  ta  evidence  this  way  and  that,  unlets 


the  SI 
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it  is,  in  fact,  inconceivable;  and,  even  apart 

ftom  any  sncb  refinementa  as  we  have  noticed,  the 
<3nwiataiiti^ty  sd  the  stosiea.  is  qnite  sufficient  to 
catch  an  unwary  critic.  It  is,  indeed,  peiftetly 
easy  to  tell  a  story  which  ahall  be  mistaken  for  a 
bona  JUe  narrative,  if  only  we  are  indifiiaat  to 
aucb  considdAtiiMifl  as  making  it  interi  '' 
tistically  sattafiKtoay.  We  may  pledge 
that  the  foUowiuf^  narrative  is  fiuse  fret 
to  end ;  and  yet,  if  an^  of  our  readers  read  it  ii 
newspaper,  or  heard  it  told  wmi  roes,  thay  would 
probably  receive  it  without  hseitation :  **  On  the 
8th  at  January  last  we  woe  walking  down  tka 
Strand.  Just  befoia  na  waa  aa  eld  wo«nai^  »  a 
red  ahawi,  and  with  a  large  ambrellik  -We  bad  net 
time  to  temiBk  the  otbr  detaila  of  ber  dKSB.  Jnrt 
aa  she  atepped  upon  Aa  croaang  when  Crsvan 


M  the  Strand,  a  baneoB  cab  drivn 


n  cab  driv^  far  a 
whose  niuttber  M- 


nnn  with  large  black  whiakan,  w    .   . 

gan  with  the  flgDrea  IIS,  eame  up  Craven  Sbmt 
at  a  tbM  of  eig^  miles  aa  hour,  and  not  fAmeniaf 
tha  oiA  woman,  —  "but  it  is  iiiiniiiisstiiif  to  ea»- 
tiaae  the  narrative.  It  is  a  cnrioaa  and  ioteraaliag 
espcritsoit,  from  wUeh,  on  ascral  groands,  we 
DHMt,  of  comsa,  disaoade  out  readera,  to  try  what 
BMkv  be  calad  the  ftarca  of  eonviction  whidi  belaaagi 
to  naae  assettion.  Tell  a  krn  company  that  tEa 
Eupscor  N^ohon  has  laad^  with  100,000  man 


^ 
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at  Dever;  or  t 
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laf  a  bcBTf  diDing-rooiii  table  hu 
without  being  touched,  and  rapped 
out  a  Iird;  tnne  againet  the  ciandelier,  and  the 
odds  ut  uat  half  of  them  will  believe  70a.  In- 
dead,  M  nmple  are  manUnd,  in  tnte  of  many 
newmapen,  uiat  matt  people  will  take  a  thing  ax 
jioapel  trnth,  timply  on  the  acore  of  having  read  it 
in  print.  We  cannot,  then,  take  the  mere  fact  of 
proancine  a  truthful  narratiTe  aa,  of  ittelf,  vei 
remaikable ;  if  the  atoiy  is  not  too  obviondy  menlt 
ed  N  ai  to  produce  a  given  remit,  or  if  enforced 
with  a  aDtficieut  namb^  of  irrelerant  details,  the 
feat,  soch  ns  it  is,  ma^  be  pretty  cettunly  pet^ 
formed.  Sometimee,  indeed,  De  Foe  seems  tc 
overTeach  himself.  Colonel  Jack,  at  the  end  of  e 
long  career,  tells  ne  bow  one  of  his  boviih  compan- 
iODB  stole  certain  articlei  at  a  &ir,  and  gives  ua  the 
list,  of  wliich  this  ia  a  part:  '^5My,  a  silver  box. 
with  7».  in  small  silver ;  6,  a  pocket-handkerct^; 
1,  another:  8,  a  jointed  baby,  and  a  little  lookinf 
glaM."  The  affectation  of  extreme  precision,  espi 
cially  in  the  cbanning  item  "  anotber,"  destroys  the 
pei^wctive  of  the  stoiy.  We  are  listeoioc  to  t 
contemporary,  not  to  an  old  man  giving  us  bis  fad- 
iugrecollectiong  of  a disi«putable  childhood. 

The  peculiar  merit,  then,  of  De  Foe  most  be 
BOt^fat  in  something  more  than  the  circtunstantjal 
nature  of  fall  lying,  or  even  the  ingenioos  artifices 
by  which  he  contrives  to  corroborate  bis  own  nar- 
rative. These,  indeed,  show  the  pleuare  which  he 
took  in  nmulating  truth ;  and  be  may  very  prob- 
ably have  attach^  nndue  importance  to  tiiis  talent 
in  the  infancy  of  novel- writing,  as  in  the  infancy  of 
punting  it  was  held  for  the  greatest  of  trium;^! 
when  birds  came  and  pecked  at  the  grapes  in  a  pic- 
tare.  That  this  power  mted  upon  something  more 
than  a  bit  of  literary  trickery,  may  be  inferred  from 
De  Foe's  &te  in  another  department  of  authorship. 
Of  his  remarkable  politiCB]  writingi,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak,  although  it  might  be  interesting  to 
trace  in  them  aome  of  the  same  qualities,  especially 
the  strong  vernacular  style,  running  at  times  into 
diffuienea  and  over-asseveration,  which  is  so  con- 
■piciUMU  in  his  novels.  It  aceraa,  hawever,  to  be  a 
more  special  indication  of  his  peculiar  cast  of  talent, 
that  he  twice  eot  into  trauUe  for  a  device  exactly 
anak^us  to  tuat  wJiich  he  afterwards  practif^  in 
fiction.  On  both  occasions  he  vras  punished  for 
aMUUimg  a  character  for  purpoacs  of  mystification. 
In  the  latest  instance,  it  is  seen,  the  pamphlet  called 
"  What  if  ("he  Pretender  Comes  7  "  was  written  in 
aneh  obvious  irony,  that  the  mistake  of  his  inten- 
tions most  have  been  wilful.  Tite  other,  and  bet- 
ter known  performance,  "  Tlie  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Oinenters,"  seems  really  to  have  imposed  -upon 
Us  readeis.  The  case  is  much  as  if  Mr.  Bright 
■Iwmld  have  bean  proaecuted,  first,  for  having  as- 
amned  the  character  of  a  follower  of  Dr.  Fusey,  and 
•econdlv,  for  bavin?  aasomed  that  of  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Derby ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  had, 
in  the  first  case  at  least,  put  on  the  mask  so  success- 
fully that  the  genuine  High  Churchmen  were  fairly 
taken  in,  and  were  only  roused  from  their  delusion 
by  discovering  the  fesrfiil  scrape  into  which  Iheir 
aim  goide  had  led  tbem.  It  is  difficult  in  these 
days  of  toleration  to  imagine  that,  any  one  can  have 
tak«n  die  violent  snnestions  of  "  The  Shortest 
Jut  forwaKl  lerioasly.     To   those  who 


I   die   violent  snnesti 

u  put  forwam  set  _  .    . 

y  that  persecuting  the  Dinetlten  was  cmel, 


fe 


■ayi  De  Foe,  "  I  answer,  t  is  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake 
or  a  toad  in  cold  blood,  but  the  poison  c^  their  n». 
tore  makes  it  s  charity  to  our  ne^bon  to  destroy 


those  creatnres,  not  for  any  personal  injnir  recaved 
but  for  prevention Serpenta,  toaot,  and  vi- 
pers, &e.  are  nozioos  to  the  body,  and  poison  the 
sensitive  life ;  these  pcnson  the  soul,  corrupt  otir 
posterity,  ensnare  our  children,  destroy  the  vital  of 
our  happiness,  our  fiitnre  felidty,  and  contaminate 
the  whole  miss.'     And  be  concludes,   "  Alas,   the 


been  crucified  between  two  thieves !  Noia  let  ui 
crucify  the  UtieBti  I  Let  her  fonndations  be  eMab- 
lished  upon  the  destruction  of  bar  enemies :  tite 
doors  of  mercy  being  always  open  to  the  retuming 
part  at  the  delnded  people ;'  let  the  obstinate  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ! "  It  gives  a  pleasant  im- 
pression of  the  spirit  (^  the  times,  to  remember  that 
this  coDld  be  taken  for  a  genuine  ntteranee  (rf  m^ 
thodoxy :  that  De  Foe  was  imprisoned  and  piQoried 
and  had  to  write  a  seriona  protestation  that  it  was 
onl^  a  joke,  and  that  he  meant  to  expose  the  non- 
jnntig  party  by  putting  their  secret  wishes  into 
plain  Roghsh.  *'  11b  hard,"  he  aajs,  "  that  this 
should  not.  be  perceived  by  all  the  town ;  that  not 
one  man  can  see  it,  either  Churchman  or  IKssent- 
er."  It  certainly  was  very  hard ;  but  a  pemsal  of 
the  whole  pamphlet  may  make  it  a  degree  more 
intelligible.  De  Foe's  irony  is  not  so  keen  or  viva- 
cbus  as  the  irooy  of  Swift:  "The  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissentera"  does  not  sparkle  with  snch 
brilliant  hits  as,  for  example,  the  argument  against 
abolishing  Christianity ;  as,  indeed,'  the  irony  is  al- 
together less  delicate  and  ingenioni ;  nor  does  it 
run  into  soch  exlrava^Dca  of  bitter  humor  as  the 
proposal  for  converting  Irish  babies  into  food. 
Compared  with  such  masterpieces  of  art,  there  is 
a  c^l^io  coarseness  of  textnre  about  De  Foe's 
work ;  he  wielda  a  heavier  and  clumsier  weapon, 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  bludgeon  than  the 
rapier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ironical  inten- 
tion is  better  concealed.  "The  Shortest  Way" 
b^na  with  a  comparative  gravity  to  throw  as  off 
our  guard ;  the  author  is  not  afraid  of  imitating  a 
Uttla  of  the  dulness  of  his  supposed  antagonists, 
and  repeats  with  all  imaginable  serionsneas  the  very 
taunlB  which  a  High  Onurch  bigot  would  in  fact 
have  used  \  it  -was  not  a  sound  defence  of  penecu- 
lion  to  say  that  the  Dissenteis  had  been  cmel  when 
they  had  the  upper  hand,  and  that  penalties  im- 
posed upon  them  were   merely  retail-'^ —   '—   '- 


which  a  hot  -  beaded  persecutor  would  naturally' 
dwell,  though  De  Foe  gives  him  rather  more  forci- 
ble language  than  he  would  be  Ukely  to  posses.  It 
is  only  towards  the  end  that  the  ironical  purpose 
crope  out  in,  as  we  should  have  thoogbt,  an  unmis- 
takable manner.  The  difficulty  in  unng  your  op- 
ponents' argument  so  as  to  exhibit  their  absurdity 
IS,  that  most  people  are  too  Rupaticnt  to  bring  oat 
the  ludicrous  aide.  The  caricature  is  too  pal^ble, 
and  invites  ridicule  too  ost«ntatioualy.  An  impa- 
tient man  aoon  frets  under  the  mask  and  betrays 
bis  real  strangeness  in  the  hostile  camp. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  certain  quality  of  De  Foe's 
intellect  which  we  hope  it  is  not  too  fancifiil  to  trace 
D  his  fictions.  He  -nas  one  of  those  men  in  whom 
the  emotions,  so  to  speak,  lie  rather  fkr  from  the 
understanding.  Amongst  the  political  writers  of 
that  age  be  was,  on  the  whole,  diatingmshed  for 
good  temper  and  an  absence  of  violence.  He  re- 
minds a*  in  thia,  as  in  certain  other  aapects,  of  Mr. 
Cobden:  for  example,  in  his  fi^e-tisde  teodepcka. 


DE  FOE'S  NOVELS. 


his  ^alike  to  uanecusuy  war,  and  to  the  cant  of 
DnreuoDing  patriotisii).  Although  ■  partr 
WM  bj  no  meiuu  a  man  to  ■wallow  the  whole  party 
platforro.  lie  walked  on  hif  own  lege,  and  wns  not 
afraid  to  be  called  a  deserter  hy  more  thorough- 
going partisans.  The  principles  which  he  moat 
ardent^'  aupportod  were  tboae  of  religious  toleration 
and  hatred  to  every  fcrm  of  arbitrary  power.  Now 
the  intellectual  groundwork  upon  which  lach  a 
character  is  formed  haa  certain  conspicuoui  merits, 
along  with  certain  undeniable  weakDesnea.  Amongst 
the  Slit  may  be  reckoned  that  strong  map  offsets, 
—  which  was  developed  to  an  almost  disproportion- 
ate degree  in  Dc  Foe,  ^—  a  resolution  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  without  the  gloss  which  is  contracted 
from  strong  party  sentiment.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  of  vigorous  common-cense  who  like  to  have 
everything  down  plenty  and  distinctly  in  good  un- 
mistakable bliLck  and  white,  and  enjoy  a  voracious 
amietlte  for  facts  and  figures.  He  was,  therefore, 
aUe  —  within  the  limits  of  his  vision^  to  see  things 
from  both  ^des,  and  to  take  bis  adversaries'  opinions 
as  calmly  as  bin  own,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  dealt 
with  tbe  class  of  considerations  with  which  he  was 
acctutomad  to  deal ;  Ibr,  indeed,  there  are  certain 
reipooB  of  discussion  to  which  we  caqnot  be  borne 
OB  tbe  wings  of  statjstics,  or  even  of  common-sense. 
And  this,  ike  weak  side  of  his  intellect,  is  equally 
uiwustakable.  Tbe  matter-of-fact  man  may  be  com- 
pared to  one  who  suffers  from  color-blindness.  Fer- 
hapa  he  may  have  a  power  of  penetraUnj^,  and  even 
microscopic  vision  ;  but  he  sees  everything  in  bis 
favorite  black  and  nhit«  or  gray,  and  loses  all  the 
delights  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  deceptive, 
coloring.  The  pott  nisbea  for  tbe  power  of  seeing 
ourselves  as  otters  see  na.  We  would  rather  wisE 
ibr  the  occiisional  power  of  seeing  the  world  as 
others  see  it,  ^  for  the  liberty  to  take  a  glance 
through  the  mentnl  camera  of  some  of  our  great 
writers.  One  man  sees  everything  in  the  forcible 
light  and  shade  of  Bembrandt :  a  lew  heroes  stand 
out  conspicuously  as  a  focus  of  brilliancy,  from  a 
backgronnd  of  imperfectly  defined  shadows,  cliuter- 
iog  round  the  centres  in  strai^  but  picturcaque 
collusion.  To  another,  evcrv  figure  Is  full  of  interest, 
with  singular  contrasts  and  uiarply  defined  features ; 
the  whtM  eflect  is  somewhat  spout  bv  the  want  of 
perspective  and  tlie  perpetual  sparkle  and  glitter; 
yet  when  we  fix  our  attention  upon  any  special  part. 
It  attracts  us  by  its  undeniable  vivacity  and  vitality. 
To  a  third,  agnln,  tiie  indlvidiuil  figures  become 
dimmer,  but  he  sees  a  slow  and  majestic  procession 
of  shapes  Imperceptibly  developing  into  some  harmo- 
nious whole.  Men  profuss  to  reach  their  philosoph-  j 
ical  conclusions  by  some  process  df  Itmc  ;  but  tbe 
ima^nation  Is  the  faculty  which  fiimishea  the  raw 
matciial  upon  which  the  logic  is  employed,  and, 
nnconsclously  to  its  owners,  duturmines,  for  the  most 
part,  the  shape  into  which  their  theories  will  be 
monldcd.  !Now  De  Foe  was  above  the  ordinary 
standard,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not,  like  most  of  us, 
see  things  merely  as  a  blurred  and  inc.vtricable 
chaoa ;  but  he  was  below  the  great  writers  to  whom 
w«  have  alluded  In  the  comparative  coldness  and 
dry  precision  of  his  mental  vision.  To  him  the 
world  was  a  vast  picture,  Irom  whivh  all  confuuon 
waa  banished  ;  everything  was  definite,  clear,  and 
preose  at  in  a  photograph;  as  In  a  photogragh,  too, 
evetrtUng  could  be  accurately  measared,  ^d  the 
resml  stated  in  figures  {  by  the  same  p.irBllel,  there 
WBB  a  want  of  perspective,  so  far  as  the  moat  distant 
object!  were  as  precisely  pven  as  the  nettrest ;  and 
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y^  further,  there  was  the  si 

onng  which  is  caused  in  natural  objects  by  light  and 
heat,  and  in  mental  pictures'  by  the  fire  of  mugin- 
ative  passion.  He  result  is  a  product  which  is  to 
Fleldii^;  or  Scott  what  a  portrait  by  a  first.rate 
photographer  is  to  one  by  Vandyke  or  BeynoUb, 
though,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  qualifications  wluch 
go  to  make  a  De  Foe  are  as  rare  as  thoec  which 
forai  the  more  elevated  artist. 

To  Illustrate  this  a  little  more  in  detail,  one  curi- 
ous proof  of  the  want  of  the  pssnonat«  element  In 
Du  Foe's  novels  is  the  singular  calmness  with  which 
be  describes  bis  villains.  He  always  looks  at  tha 
nutter  In  a  purely  business-like  point  of  view.  It 
is  very  wrong  to  steal,  or  break  any  of  the  com- 
mandments :  partly  because  the  chances  are  tltat  it 
won't  pay,  and  pwtly  also  because  the  Devil  —  of 
whose  position  in  Da  Foe's  imagination  we  sludl 
presently  have  to  speak  —  will  doubtless  got  hold  of 

f'ou  in  tune.  But  a  villain  in  De  Foe  Is  extremely 
ike  a  virluoni  person,  only  that,  so  to  speak,  he  haa 
unluckily  backed  the  Icaing  side.  Thus;,  (or  exam- 
ple. Colonel  Jack  Is  a  thieflrooi  his  youth  np ;  Holl 
Flandcra  is  a  thief  and  worse ;  Koxana  is  a  h^Uy 
immo^  lady,  and  Is  under  some  susfHcion  of  a  most 
detestable  murder ;  and  Captain  Sinsleton  is  a  pi- 
rate of  the  genuine  buccaneering  scbooL  Yet  wa 
should  really  doubt,  but  for  their  own  confesvons, 
whether  they  have  villany  enough  amongst  them  to 
furnish  an  average  pickpocket.  Boxana  occasion- 
ally talks  about  a  hell  within,  and  even  has  unpleas- 
ant dreams  concerning  "  ifpparitions  of  devils  and 
monsters,  of  falllog  into  gulfii,  and  from  off  high 
and  Bteep  precipices.'  She  has,  we  may  add,  ex- 
cellent reasons  (or  her  discomfort.  Still,  innlte  of- 
a  verv-  erroneous  couise  of  practice,  her  taaitl.  tone 
is  all  that  c.in  be  desired.  She  discoursea  aboat  tbe 
importance  of  keeping  to  the  paths  of  virtue  with 
the  most  exemplary  punctuality,  though  she  does 
not  find  them  convenient  fiir  her  own  personal  use.  ■ 
Colonel  Jack  is  a  young  Arab  of  the  streets,  —  as  it 
is  liishionablc  to  call  them  nowadays,  —  sleeping  in 
the  ssbea  of  a  glasshouse  by  night,  and  consorting 
with  thieves  by  day.  Still,  the  exemplary  nature  (m 
his  sentiments  would  go  far  to  eatabllsh  Lord  Pal- 
mereton's  rather  hctwodox  theory  of  the  innate 
goodness  of  man.  He  talks  like  a  book  from  his 
earliest  Infancy.  He  once  foigeta  himself  so  £kr  as 
to  rob  a  couple  of  poor  women  on  the  highway  in- 
stead of  picking  rich  men's  pockets;  but  his  con- 
science pricks  htm  so  much  that  ho  cannot  rest  tiU 
he  has  restored  the  money.  Captain  Singleton  is  a 
still  more  striking  case :  be  is  a  pirate  by  trade,  but 
with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  British 
merchant  in  bis  habits  of  thought.  He  ultimately 
retires  from  a  business  In  wluch  the  risks  are'too 
great  for  his  taste,  marries,  and  settles  down  qnietly 
on  his  savings.  There  is  a  certain  Quaker  who 
joins  his  ship,  really  as  a  volunteer,  but  under  a 
show  of  compulsion,  In  order  to  avud  the  posuble 
inconveniences  of  a  capture.  The  (Quaker  always 
advises  him  In  his  dil&ulties  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  responsibility.  When  they  are  in  action  with 
'"    '  •         -  pi^  ^g  Quaker 


shance  of  boarding,  and  coming  op  to  Sln^e- 
ys  very   calmly,   "  Friend,  wuat  doet 
'   why  dost  thou  not  visit  thy  neighbor  i 


i  doet  thmi 


ship,  the  door  being  open  for  thee?"  This  in^ 
nious  gentleman  always  preserves  as  much  humanity 
as  is  compatible  with  bis  peculiar  position,  and  even 

£  vents  cvtain  segroea  being  kirtared  into  con- 
ion,  on  ^  npitnAeiahle  ground,  that  as  neither 


^ 
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pM^  andwBtaada  k  word  of  tfee  othei'i  UiiK<ui(|ei 
tke  GOBftMion  wiU  not  be  to  much jpnrpcwe.  "  It  ii 
no  eomplineat  to  mj  moderation,  Mjv  Singleton, 
"  ta  My,  I  wu  MMiTiaced  bj  tfaoM  reaMoi ;  and  yet 
we  had  dl  mock  ado  to  keep  onr  second  lieutenant 
{torn  mmdering  sotne  of  them  to  nuke  them  telL" 

Now  thu  kuDune  pirate  takci  ap  pretty  mnch 
the  pMition  which  De  Foe^  Tilluns  geoerall^  oecu- 
— --■   earnesL     They  do  very  objectionable 


It  ii  tme  that,  there  i«~nothuig  more  difficalt  than  to 
make  a  villain  tell  hts  own  Kboty  natarally;  in  a 
way,  that  ii,  so  a*  to  show  at  once  the  badneaa  of 
die  motiTe  and  tha  flicme  by  iriiich  the  actor  tcc- 
oncUea-it  tq  his  own  mind.  Br  far  the  fineet  exam- 
ple we  can  recollect,  ii  in  ^at  wonderfid  norel 
"  Barry  Lyndon,"  which,  in  iti  extraordiRary  direct- 
neH  and  power  of  realization,  wy  much  reminds 
OS  of  De  Foe's  writing.  In  dramatic  force,  howerer, 
it  is  infinitelr  Mipenor.  lliackeray  enables  us  to 
realiaa  the  siitgauu-  toorol  confnnon  of  his  odioos 
hero.     De  Foe  is  entirely  deficient  in  this  capacity 

V>f  ai^neaating  a  character  different  from  his  own, 
IGs  actors  are  merely  so  many  repetitions  of  himfielf 
placed  under  different  circnmstancee,  and  commit- 
tii^  crimes  in  the  way  of  bosinesa  as  De  Foe  might 
hitnelf  have  carried  mt  a  commercial  transaction. 

VFrom  the  outside  they  are  perfect;  they  are  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  lite ;  and  Captain  Singleton 
is  himself  a  repetition  of  the  celeorated  Capbiin 
Kidd,  who  indeed  is  mentioned  in  the  noreL  But 
of  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  m- 
rale,  and  of  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  his 
morida,  De  Foe  has  either  no  notion,  or  is,  at  least. 
totally  incapable  of  giving  us  a  representation.     All 

I  which  goes  by  the  name  paycboto^cal  analysis  in 
modem  fiction  is  totally  ahen  to  his  art  He  could, 
as  we  have  said,  show  such  dramatJc  power  as  may 
be  im;^ed  in  transporting  himself  to  a  different 
porition,  and  looking  at  matters  even  from  his  ad- 
versBiy's  point  of  view;  but  of  the  farther  power  of 
u^recisting  his  adveisary's  character,  he  shows  not 
the  slightest  trace. 

In  short,  to  use  another  of  the  technical  terms  of 
modem  criticism,  hie  stoiiee  ate  entirely  objeetive. 
He  looks  at  bis  acton  feaa  the  ontside,  and  gives  va 
with  wonderiiit  minuteness  all  the  details  of  their 
lives  ;Jint  he  never  seems  to  remember  that  within 
the  mechanism  whose  working  he  describes  there  is 
a  soul  very  different  from  that  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
Kather,  be  seems  to  see  in  mankind  nothing  but  so 
many  million  Daniel  De  Foes,  in  all  sorts  of  poe- 
tures,  and  thrown  into  every  variety  of  difficnlty, 
but  the  stuff  of  which  tliey  am  composed  is  identi- 
cal irith  that  which  he  buttons  into  his  own  coat ; 
there  is  variety  of  form,  but  no  coloring,  in  his  pic- 
tures of  life.  We  mny  ask  agwn,  tberefore,  what  is 
the  peculiar  source  of  De  Foe's  power  ?  He  has 
little  or  no  dramatic  power,  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  which  implies  sympathy  with  many  chai^ 
actCTS  and  vaiytng  tones  of  mind.  If  he  had  writ- 
ten "  Henry  I V.,"  Falstaff,  and  Hotspur,  and  Prince 
Hal  wottid  all  have  been  as  like  each  other  as  are 
generally  the  first  or  second  murderer.  Nor  is  the 
mere  fact  that  be  tells  a  story  with  a  strange  ap- 
pearance of  veracity  sufficient;  for,  as  we  flatter 
oursrivos  that  we  have  sufficiently  shown  in  the  little 
anecdote  whidi  we  ventured  to  extemporize,  a  story 
may  be  tnttUike  and  yet  deadly  dull.  Indeed,  no 
candid  critic  cat)  deny  that  tbis  is  the  case  with 
mme  of  De  Foe's  narratives  ;  tS,  for  example,  the 


latter  part  of  "  ColoDel  Jack,'  wham  the  debula  of 
managemeflt  of  a  plantation  in  Virp;ini»  am  tnfr 
ciently  nuateretting,  {n  spite  of  mwnte  ^iw^l 
detaib  about  figsree.  One  device,  which  be  tteear 
tionally  employa  irith  great  tbrce,  suggests  an  ooesr 
siooal  source  of  interest.  It  is  generally  reckoned 
as  one  of  his  meat  skiUhl  tricks  that  in  telling  a 
stcry  he  cunningly  leavea  a  few  stray  ends,  wfaid 
are  never  taken  up.  Such  is  the  well-known  inci- 
dent of  Xary,  in  "  Botnoaoa  Cmsoe."  This  con- 
trivance undoubtedly  gives  an  appearance  of  aotheit' 
licity,  by  increaaing  toe  loMmHiince  to  t«al  nanv 
tives ;  it  is  like  the  trick  of  artificially  roogfaemi^  a 
stone  after  it  has  been  fixed  into  a  building  to  giva 
it  the  wpearanee  of  bong  freah  ftom  the  qtwny. 
De  Foe,  however,  frequen^  aztracts  a  more  valua- 
ble piece  of  eerrice  fivm  theee  loose  ends;  tfatT' 
enable  him  lo  employ  the  element  of  myst^,  in 
which  he  it  otherwise  too  deficient.  Perhaps  the 
most  fbrdble  rituation  in  De  Foe  is  that  whicfc 
occun  at  the  original  conclnmon  of  "  Bozana,'  and 
which  was  subsequently  damaged  by  an  inferior 
addition,  iqtparently  by  another  hand.  Roxana, 
after  a  lifh  of  wickedness,  is  at  last  married  to  a 
substantial  merchant.  She  has  saved,  from  d>e 
wages  of  sin,  the  convenient  sum  of  £  2,0S6  a  year, 
secured  upon  excellent  mortgage.  Her  hoabsad 
has  £  1 7,000  in  cash,  after  deducting  a  "  black  article 
of  8,000  ptstiries,"  due  on  account  of  a  certain  law- 
suit in  Paris,  and  £  I,S20  a  year  in  rent.  There  is  K 
satisfaction  about  these  definite  sums  which  wa 
seldom  receive  from  the  vague  atsertions  of  modem 
novelists.  Unlockily,  a  girl  turns  up  at  this  momeot 
who  shows  great  curiosiQ'  about  Kosana's  history. 
It  soon  becomes  evident  that  she  is,  in  fact,  Boxana) 
daughter  by  a  fbrmer  and  long  since  deserted  Inn- 
band  ;  but  she  cannot  be  acknowledged  without  a 
revelation  of  her  mother's  subsequently  most  disre{)ii> 
taUe  oondnct  Now  Boxana  has  a  devoted  maid, 
who  threatens  to  get  rid,  by  ftur  means  or  foul,  of 
this  importunate  daughter.  Once  she  fitils  in  her 
design,  out  confesses  to  her  unstress  that,  if  neces- 
sary, she  will  commit  the  murder.  Roxana  profess- 
es to  be  terribly  sho<Aed,  but  yet  has  a  desire  to  b* 
relieved  at  almost  any  price  fitim  her  tormentor. 
The  nuud  thereupon  oisappears  again ;  soon  after- 
wards the  dau^ter  dis^pean  too ;  and  Roxana  is 
left  in  terrible  doubt,  tormented  by  the  opposing  anx- 
ieties that  her  maid  may  have  murdered  her  daughter, 
or  that  hqr  daughter  may  have  escaped  and  regaled 
the  mother's  true  character.  Here  is  a  telling  situa- 
tion for  a  sensation  novelist;  and  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  story  is  worked  out,  whilst  we  are 
kept  in  snspeuM,  deserves  far  more  praise  than  moat 
sensation  novelists  can  claim ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
incressed  effect  due  lo  apparent  veracity,  in  which 
certainly  few  sensation  novelists  can  even  venture 
a  distant  competition.  The  end  of  the  story  differs 
atitl  more  widely  from  modem  art.     Roxana  has  to 

SI  abroad  with  her  husband,  still  in  a  state  of  doubt 
er  maid  after  a  time  joins  her,  but  gives  no  inti- 
mation as  lo  the  fitte  of  the  daughter;  and  the  story 
concludes  by  a  umple  statement  that  Roxana  niter- 
wards  fell  into  well-deserved  misery.  There  is 
something  raorc  impressive,  as  well  as  more  natural, 
about  the  mystery  m  which  the  crime  is  left,  t&an  in 
the  movt  effective  sotntion  that  could  have  been 
contrived ;  and  we  devoutly  hold  that  tfae  'addition, 
in  which  the  story  is  feebly  cleared  up,  is  a  misera- 
ble forgery. 

Another  instance  on  a  snaJler  scale  of  the  effbe- 
tive  employment  of  Judicious  silence,  is  an  incident 
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in  "  Captain  Singleton."  The  Qaaker  of  our  ac- 
qnwntancB  meets  with  »  JkpancM  priest  who  gpeska 
a  few  words  of  English,  and  expuuiu  th»t  he  bat 


coast  of  Japan.  To  confirm  hit  stor^,  he  produces 
a  bit^  paper  on  which  ia  written,  in  plain  Kngliih 
words,  ^-  "  We  came  from  Greenland  and  from  the 
North  Polt."  Here  are  claimants  for  the  discovery 
of  a  Northwest  Passage,  and  anticipators  of  Cap- 
tain Sheranl  Oabom,  of  whom  we  would  gladly 
bear  more.  Unlnckilj'',  when  Captain  Singleton 
CtHnes  to  tho  place  where  hii  Qnaker  had  met  tbe 
priest,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  tailing  had  depart' 
td ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  an  inquiry  and  perhaps 
•*  msf  have  disappointed  mankind  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  discoveries  that  ever  was  made  or  will 
a^n  be  made,  in  the  world,  for  the  f^ooi  of  man- 
kind in  general ;  but  to  much  fbr  that" 

In  these  two  frvmenta,  which  illustrate  a  very 
common  device  of  De  Foe's,  we  come  across  two 
dements  of  positive  power  over  our  imaginations. 
First,  we  have  the  oorious  power  excited  by  an 
apparent  truthful ness,  when  the  itory  it  intrinaieally 
a  good  one.  Of  this  wc  ehall  spe,tk  presently. 
Secondly,  we  have  a  speoimep  erf'  De  Foe's  peculiar 
lue  of  tbe  mysteriotit.  And  this  deserves  a  eome- 
'  what  fuller  examination.  We  mj^^t,  in  one-  sense, 
cooDt  it  as  a  lault  in  De  Foe'i  method  that  he  is 
generally  too  anxious  to  set  everything  before  us  in 
Wad  daylight;  there  is  too  little  of  the  tbonghts 
and  emotions  which  inhabit  the  twilight  of  the 
mind;  of  those  dim  half-seen  formt  which  exercise 
the  strongest  influence  upon  the  imagination,  and 
are  the  nict  tempting  subjects  for  the  poet's  art. 
De  Foe,  in  truth,  was  little  enough  of  a  poet 
Sometimes  by  mere  force  of  terse  idiomatic  languaj^e 
he  rises  into  real  poetry,  as  it  was  understood  in  the 
days  when  Pope  and  Dryden  were  our  lawgivers. 
It  IS  often  really  vigorous.     The  well-known  verses, — 


which  begin  the  "  Trne-Bom  Englishman,"  or  the 
really  fine  tines  which  occnr  in  the  "  Hymn  to  the 
Pillory,"  that  "  Hieroglyphic  State  machine,  con- 
trived to  punish  fancy  in,"  and  ending, — 

Tbe)'  '»  Kandiili  Uths  tlmH, 
Are  U  >  lou  U  find  Ui  laill, 

may  stanil  for  ffiecimeiu  of  his  best  manner.  Fre- 
quently be  degenerates'  into  the  merest  doggerel, 


which  is  sctircely  a  happy  specimen  of  the  difficult 
Mt  of  reasoning  in  Terse.  His  verse  is  at  best 
onms  ep>gr:iminatie  mtlng,  such  as  would  noi 
Mmverted  into  leadii*  articles,  twisted  with  i 
or  less  violence  into  riiyme.  And  yet  there 
poetical  tide  to  bis  mind,  or  at  least  a  susceptibility 
to  poetical  imprenions  of  a  certain  order.  And  as 
a,  novelist  is  on  tbe  border-line  between  poetry  and 
prose,  and  novels  should  be  as  it  were  prose  tatn- 
inted  with  poetry,  wo  may  expect  to  come  in  this 
Erection  upon  the  secret  of  De  Foe's  power.  Al- 
thoogb,  as  we  have  said,  De  Foe  for  the  most  part 
deals  with  good  tangible  subjects  which  he  can 
weigh  and  measure  and  reduce  to  moidores  and  pis- 
toles, die  mjrtterions  has  a  very  strong  though  pecu- 


liar attraction  fbr  him.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  speak 
paradoxically,  that  the  two  qualities  are  coDnected. 
He  was  nrged  by  a  restless  curiosity  to  get  awaj 
from  this  eonimonplace  world,  and  reduce  the  vn- 
known  regions  beyond  to  scale  and  measure.  The 
centre  of  Africa,  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  even 
more  distinctly  the  world  of  spirits,  had  wonderful 
charms  for  him.  Nothing  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  determine  the  exact  num- 
ber of  fellen  angels  and  the  date  of  their  calamity. 
In  the  "  History  of  the  Devil "  he  touches,  with  a 
singolar  kind  of  humoroos  gravity,  upon  several  of 
these  questions,  and  seems  to  apologize  for  his  lim- 
ited inlbrmatlon.  "  Several  things,"  he  says,  "have 
been  suggested  to  set  us  a-ealculating  the  nnmber 
of  this  frigbtfiil  throng  of  devils  who,  with  Satan 
the  maste^evil,  was  ^ns  cast  out  of  heaven."  He 
declines  the  task,  though  he  quotes  with  a  certain 
pleasure  the  result  obtained  by  a  gmve  calculator, 
who  found  that  .in  the  first  line  of  Satan's  army 
there  were  a  thonsand  times  a  hundred  thousand 
million  derile,  and  more  in  the  other  two.  He 
gives  a  kind  of  arithmetical  measure  of  the  decline 
of  the  Devil's  power  by  pointing  out  that  "  he  who 
was  once  equal  to  the  an^l  who  killed  eigbty  thou- 
sand men  in  one  night,  is  not  able  now,  witbont  a 
new  commission,  to  take  away  tbe  life  of  one  Job." 
He  is  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  tho  proceedings  of 
the  first  parliament  (p — —t  as  he  dehcately  puts  it) 
of  devils ;  he  regrets  that  as  he  wa.t  not  peraonally 
present  in  that  "  black  divan"  —  at  least,  not  that 
he  can  remember,  for  who  can  account  for  bis  prv- 
existent  state? — ho  cannot  say  what  happened; 
but  he  adds,  "  If  I  had  m  much  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Devil  as  would  admit  it,  and  could 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  answer  he  would 
give  me,  ttie  first  question  would  be,  what  measotw 
tbey  (the  devils)  resolved  on  at  their  first  assem- 
bly ?  "  and  tbe  second,  how  they  employed  the  time 
between  their  fall  and  the  creation  of  the  man  f 
Here  we  sec  the  instinct  of  the  politician  ■  and  we 
may  add  that  De  Foe  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
Milton's  statements  upon  this  point,  though  adnuring 
his  genius ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  write  certain  verses 
intended  as  a  correction  of,  or  interpolation  into, 
"  Paradise  Lost." 

Hr.  Ruskin,  in  comparing  Milton's  Satan  with 
Dante's,  somewhere  remarks  that  the  vaguenesa  of 
Mitton,  as  compared  with  the  accurate  measure- 
ments given  by  Dante,  ia  to  far  a  proof  of  less  activ- 
ity of  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  is  eyier  to  leave 
the  Devil's  stature  uncertain,  than  to  say  that  he 
was  eighteen  feet  high.  Without  dispnting  the  prop- 
osition as  Mr.  Buskin  puts  it,  we  fancy  that  he  would 
scarcely  take  De  Foe's  poetry  as  an  improvement  in 
dignity  upon  Milton's.  We  may,  perhaps,  gueaa  at  its 
merits  from  this  fragment  of  a  speech  in  prose,  ad- 
dressed to  Adam  by  Eve.'  "  What  ails  tlie  sot?" 
says  the  new  termagant.     "What  are  you   afMd 

of  V  .  .  .  .  Take  it,  you  fool,  and  eat Take  it,  I 

say,  or  I  will  go  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  you 
shall  never  eat  any  of  it  at  all ;  and  ftm  shall  still 
be  a  fool,  and  be  governed  by  your  wife  forevw." 
This,  and  much  more  gross  bufloonery  of  the  same 
kind,  is  apparently  intended  to  recommend  certain 
sound  moral  aphorisms  to  the  vulgar;  but  the  cool 
arithmetical  method  by  which  De  Foe  investigates 
the  history  of  the  Devil,  hb  anxiety  to  jnck  up  sos- 
sip  about  him,  and  the  view  which  he  takes  of  Kim 
M  a  very  acute  and  unscrupulous  ptJitidan  — tfiQurfi 
impartially  vindicating  Wm  from  some  erf  Mr-  Mil- 
tamV  Aspersions  —  is  exquisitely  charaotaristic. 
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other  fi«td  in  wbich  a  lover  of  the  mnrteriona  cooM 
Umt  find  room  for  hu  imagiiiatioii.  The  world  itill 
pi«eeat«d  »  bonndleai  inlderDen  of  untravelled 
land.  Mapped  knd  explored  teiritoiy  was  still  a 
brigbt  apot  rorronaded  ay  chaotic  dvkoeBg,  instead 
of  the  tiro  being  Id  the  nvene  proportioni.  Ge- 
(ura{Aen  might  fill  up  huge  tracts  bj  writinK 
"  oere  a  much  gold,"  or  patting  "  elephanti  instead 
of  towns."  De  Foe'e  gossiping  acquaintance,  when 
they  were  tirad  of  ghoats,  could  tell  of  itrange  ad- 
ventnrea  in  wild  saaa,  where  merchantmen  followed 
k  narrow  track,  exposed  to  the  lasaults  of  pirates ; 
or  of  long  joumoys  OTer  endless  steppes  in  toe  da^ 
when  travelling  was  travelling  indeed ;  when  diB- 
tancea  were  reckoned  hy  mooths,  and  men  might 
expect  to  meet  undiscovered  tribes  and  monsters 
nnuDagined  by  natnral  historians.  Doubtless  he 
had  listened  greedily  to  the  stories  of  seafaring  men 
and  merchants  &om  the  Gold  Coast  or  the  East. 
**  Captain  Singleton,"  to  omit  "  Robinson  Cr^isoe  " 
fer  the  present,  shows  the  form  into  which  these 
stories  moulded  themselves  in  his  mind.  Singleton, 
besides  his  other  explcnts,  anticipated  Livingstone 
in  crosung  AMca  from  sea  to  sea.  One  of  Oe 
Foe^B  biographen  rather  unnecessarily  admires  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  his  imaginary  descriptions 
have  been  confirmed  by  later  travellers.  And  it  is 
ti^ie  that  Singleton  found  two  great  lakes,  which 
may,  if  we  please,  be  identified  with  those  of  recent 
discoverers.  His  other  gnesses  are  not  aurprlslng. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  wluch  he  AUed  up 
the  unknown  space,  we  may  mention  that  he  covers 
the  desert  **  with  a  kind  of  thick  moss  of  a  blackish 
dead  color,"  which  is  not  a  very  impressive  phenom- 
enon. It  is  in  the  matter  of  wild  beasts,  however, 
that  he  comes  oat  strongest.  Their  oamp  is  in  one 
^ace  mnonnded  by  "  innumerable  numbers  of 
devilish  creatures."  These  creatures  wen  as  "  thick 
as  a  drove  of  buDoeks  coming  to  a*  fair,"  so  that 
th^  could  not  lire  withoot  hittJDg ^-.•--.    . 


twecD  a  liger  and  a  leopard."  Before  long  tbey 
meet  an  "  ugly,  venomous,  deformed  kind  of  a 
snake  or  serpent,"  which  had  "  a  hellish,  uely,  de- 
fiMined  look  and  voice";  indeed,  they  would  have 
recognized  in  it  the  being  who  most  haunted  Dc 
Foe's  imaginary  worid,  —  the  Devil, —  except  that 
they  could  not  think  what  bu^ness  the  Devil  could 
have  where  there  were  no  people.  Tbe  &una  of 
tUa  country,  beudes '  "     ' 

ants,  and  ewphants, 
big  as  calves,  but  n 

between  a  buffalo  and  a  deer,  which  resembled 
neither ;  they  had  no  horns,  but  legs  like  a  cow, 
with  a  fine  head  and  neck,  like  a  deer.  He  *'  ill- 
gendered"  beast  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  De 
Foe's  workmanship.  It  shows  his  moderation  un- 
der most  tetdpting  circumstances.  No  dog-headed 
''h  eyes  in  Aeir  breasts,  or  feet  that 
"I  suit  him.    He  must  have 


r,  beudes  innumerable  lions,  tigers,  Icop- 
1  elepliants,  comprised  "  Uving  en    " 
fllvei,  but  not  01  that  kind,"  and 


"  Uving  creatures  e 


g  new,  and  yet  probable ;  and  ho  hits  npon 
a  very  serviceable  animal  in  this  mixture  between  a 
t^er  and  a  leopard.  Snrely  no  one  could  refuse  to 
honor  such  a  moderate  draft  upon  his  im^ination. 
In  short,  De  Foe,  even  in  the  wildest  of  regions, 
where  his  pencil  might  have  full  play,  sticks  cldsely 
to  tbe  commonplace,  and  ^ill  not  venture  bojood 
tha  regions  of  the  easily  conceivable. 

The  final  element  in  which  De  Foe^  curiosity 
might  find  a  congenial  food  consisted  of  the  stories 
floatii^  aboDt  coatemporary  affairs.    He  had  t^ed 


with  men  who  had  fought  in  Uie  Great  Rebellion, 
or  even  in  the  old  Gemuui  wars.  He  had  himself 
been  out  with  Monmouth,  and  taken  part  in  the 
fight  at  Sedgemoor.  Doubtleai  that  small  experi- 
ence of  actual  warfare  gave  additional  vivacity  to 
his  descriptions  of  battles,  and  was  useful  to  him,  as 
Gibbon  declares  that  his  service  with  the  militia 
was  of  some  assistance  in  describing  armies  of  !i 
vffTf  different  kind.  There  is  a  period  in  histJiry 
which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  all  of  us.  It  is 
that  wbich  lies  upon  the  border-land  between  the 
past  and  present;  whicb  has  gathered  some  ro- 
mance from- the  lapse  of  dme,  and  yet  is  not  so  far 
offbut  that  we  have  seen  some  of  the  actors,  and  can 
distinctly  realize  the  scenes  in  which  they  took  part. 
Such  to  the  present  generation  is  the  era  of  the 
Revolutionary  Wars.  "  Old  men  still  creep  among 
us "  who  lived  through  that  period  of  peril  and  ex- 
citement, and  yet  we  are  far  enough  removed  from 
them  to  fancy  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 
It  is  of  this  source  of  interest  that  Scott  availed 
himself  in  "  Waverley "  ;  or,  "  T  is  Sixty  Years 
Since."  Thif  date  just  fixes  the  time  after  which 
the  epo<4i  must  be  banded  over  to  the  historical 
novelist;  when  faw  even  of  the  greatest  novelists 
have  Buflicient  imaginative  fire  to  bum  up  the  anti- 
quarian dust  that  has  accumulated.  When  De 
Foe  wrote  his  novels  the  battles  of  the  great  Gvil 
War  and  the  calamities  of  the  Flague  were  passing 
through  this  phase ;  and  to  them  we  owe  two  of  his 
most  interestiDK  books,  the  "  Memoin  of  a  Ciiva- 
lier"  and  the  "  History  of  the  Plague." 

To  resume,  then :  we  have  now  arrived  at  some 
estimate  of  De  Foe's  peculiar  power.  He  w^p  a 
shrewd  and  most  eneigetic  politician,  of  very  hieh 
rank  amongst  the  second  order,  though  never  dis- 
tinctly passing  into  the  first  rank.  His  writings 
have  not  the  exalted  merit  which  belongs  to  the 
few  men  who,  from  the  passing  inddents  of  their  ] 
time,  have  struck  out  truths  of  everlasting  value. 
They  have,  however,  the  very  rare  merit  of  origi- 
nality, and  distinct  grasp  of  principles,  wbich  ena- 
ble a  man  on  the  whole  to  be  clearly  ahead  of  his 
generation,  and  to  see  through  the  fallacies  raised 
by  I«rty  passion.  If  he  "was  not  above  the  heads 
of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  he  held  a  straight 
course  in  spite  of  iJiem,  and  followed  his  onn  path 
without  flinching  or  fear.  He  showed  the  distinc- 
tive merits  of  a  sturdy,  middle-class  Enslisbman, 
with  a  keen  perception  of  a  certain  order  —  not 
perhaps  the  highest  order  — lOf  truths,  but  without 
any  high  intelfectual  polish;  in  these  days  some 
people  would  have  called  him  a  I^ilisline.  When 
he  began  to  write  bis  novels  be  hod  fought  a  long 
and  most  honorable  political  warfare;  henad  known 
persons  in  ei-ery  rank  of  life  from  the  prison  up- 
wa^s,  and  hb  mind  was  full  of  long  and  varied  cx- 
penonco  of  men  Apd  things.  He  had,  as  we  fancy, 
on  insatiable  curiosity  for  facts  of  nil  kind?,  espe- 
cially for  anything  that  bordered  upon  the  odd  and 
the  marvellous.  In  tailing  stories,  or  rather  in 
spinning  yams  —  for  that  is  the  most  appropriate 
term  for  his  style  of  narration  —  ho  uses  just  tbe 
homely,  racy  language  of  bis  class.  He  revels  in 
elaborate  rambling  and  roundabout  conversations, 
with  the  indiscriminating  delight  in  all  sorts  of  ir- 
relevant details  which  a,  country  gossip  might  dis- 
play by  an  ale-faouse  fire,  or  a  sailor  in  a  dull 
watch.  His  style,  in  short,  was  just  a  suspicion  of 
that  which  Shakespeare  has  Immortalized  iii  Mrs. 
Quickly,  or  fielding  in  Partridge,  or  innumerable 
other  writers  in  describing  the  some  class  of  life. 


ETBST  8ATDBDAT. 
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He  wai  eridentlj  &  rerj  kaan  ittd  penetnUiBg  ob- 
Mirer  of  nwn  and  things ;  bnt  wu  totallj  de*CMd  c^ 
that  delicate  (eiwbiVt;  and  qoidcBMa  of  s^pathy- 
■bj  which  wa  are  enabled  to  wte  thioiigti  otber  men  t 
eyeg,  and  to  catch  shad^a  ot  emotion  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  oar  own.  One  man  to  bin  waa  *cry 
much  like  another,  except  that  they  were  placed  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  dinering  aitgationai  or,  per- 
hapi,  it  wontd  be  fairer  to  my  that  he  waa  content 
with  looking  from  the  extsoial  point  of  view  in  hie 
■torieaj  and  thought  that  the  purpoie  of  a  itory- 
teller.wu  to  amu»e  us,  like  Punch,  with  tlie  antica 
of  a  series  of  pappete,  not  to  diaaect  them,  and  an- 
alyze their  motive*.  At  any  rat«,  h«  show*  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  human  life,  witfaont  much 
pretence  to  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  We 
muet  add  a  atnni^  daih  of  dry  humor.  One  of  the 
most  characteriaUc  atoriea  which  he  tolla  of  hinwelf, 
ehowi  bow,  at  a  boy,  h«  entered  a  poblic^iaiwe 
where  certain  wise  politiciana  were  ^acuinng  a  re- 
port —  Bcarcely  credible  —  that  the  P^nrta  bad 
tried,  in  the  night,  to  carry  off  the  Itoinmenb  De 
Foe  assured  them  that  it  wM  true,  and  that  if  they 
went  there,  they  would  aee  men  entnjed  in  iatteit- 
iag  it  down  aeain  in  its  place.  The  pictureaqne 
touch  con'nncea  them. 

When  such  a  man  ainna  us  a  yarn,  the  conditiona 
erf"  ito  beinj^  intereatins  are  tolerably  simple.  The 
first  condition  obviouMy  is,  that  the  plot  moat  be  a 
^ood  one,  and  good  in  the  aenae  that  a  repreHDt»- 
tion  in  damb^bow  must  be  sufficiently  exoiling,  with- 
out thenecesHty  of  aoyexplanation  ofmotive*.  The 
novel  of  eentimeat  or  paamon  tx  character  would  be 
altogether  beyond  bis  scope.  He  will  accumulate 
any  number  offsets  and  details;  but  tbey  mast  be 
such  as  will  apeak  for  themselves,  without  the  need 
of  an  interpreter.  For  this  reasao,  we  do  not  \tu»^- 
ine  that  "  Roxana,"  "  Moll  Flanders,"  "  Colonel 
Jack,"  or  "  Captain  Singleton  "  can  ever  be  very  in- 
teresting. In  each  of  them  there  are  one  or  two 
forcible  situations.  Koxona  pursued  by  ber  daugh- 
ter, Moll  Flanden  in  prison,  and  Colonel  Jack  aa  a 
young  boy  of  the  streets,  are  all  powerful  fraftmenta, 
and  well  adapted  for  his  peculiar  method.  Ue  goes 
on  heaping  up  little  ugniGcant  facta,  till  we  are  able 
to  realize  the  situation  powerlidly,  and  we  may  then 
supply  the  sentiment  for  ourselves.  But  be  never 
seems  to  know  his  own  strcDgth.  He  gives  ua  at 
equal  length,  and  with  the  utmoat  plun-speaking, 
the  details  of  a  number  of  other  poaitionB,  waich  are 
nether  interesting  nor  edifying.  He  is  decent  or 
coarse,  just  as  be  is  dull  or  amusing,  without  know- 
ing the  diSerence.  He  is  certainly  not  immoral  in 
the  sense  in  which  modem  French  novels  are  im- 
moral ;  but  he  is  coarse,  as  it  were  by  accident,  when 
his  characters  happen  to  tall  into  awkward  positions. 
He  detiuls  bbout  the  dilTurent  connections  formed 
by  Boxana  and  Moll  Flanders  have  no  atom  'of 
sentiment,  and  are  about  as  wearisome  as  the  Jour- 
n^  of  a  sDCcially  heartless  lady  of  the  same  charac- 
ter would  be  at  the  present  day.  Ha  has  been 
prused  for  never  gilding  objectionable  objects,  or 
making  vice  attraciive.  To  all  appearance,  be 
would  have  been  totally  unable  to  set  about  it  He 
bai  only  one  mode  of  telling  a  storv,  and  he  followi 
the  thread  of  bis  narrative  into  the  baok-^Iumi  q( 
London,  or  lodging-houses  of  doubtful  character,  or 
respectable  places  of  trade,  with  the  same  equanim- 
ity, at  a  good  steady  jog-trot  of  narrative.  His 
absence  of  any  passion  or  sentiment  deprives  such 
[riaees  of  the  one  passible  lenrce  of  intei«st;  and  we 
must  eontam  thai  two  tkirds  of  each  of  theae  novels 


an  deadly  dull;  th«  Mawndar,  thgo^  axUfaitiap 
spMiMBD*  cf  his  giBuiae  powtnr,  is  nlM  hx  v»oa^ 
Irom  the  ooiainooplace  to  be  specially  attractive. 
In  short,  the  merit  of  De  Foe's  narrativ*  bears  a  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  intHnaic  Merit  of  a  [dain 
statement  of  the  facta ;  and,  in  the  nerreW  alnadj  ' 
mentioned,  as  there  is  nothmg  very  stoprnnag,  cer- 
tainly nochins  noique,  about  the  stcwy,  ha  trealuent 
cannot  raise  it  above  a  very  Boderate  kveL 

Above  thae  storiea,  in  our  opmion,  cobs  two  tf 
De  Foe's  fragments  of  fietitioas  histwy.  "  Captain 
Carleton,"  alUMN^b  we  freely  confe*  that  bnt  ibr 
Lord  Stantac^'s  aothority  we  sbooU  have  taken  it 
for  a  genuine  piece  of  D»  Foe,  setms  to  be  inferior 
in  vivacity,  u  De  Foe  waa  makiD)^  nse  «f  autfaen- 
tic  papen,  he  waa,  perhaps,  undv  some  sense  of  r«- 
straini  There  are,  however  some  foicible  psMagea, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  —  one,  tor  example, 
where  the  author  goes  into  a  oottage,  near  Uteaceas 
of  war,  and  finds  the  body  of  a  tnarauder,  who  haa 
been  burnt  by  the  comitry-people,  in  revenge  for 
nudtrealnent,  is  an  effective  touch  in  the  true  Da 
Foe  manner.  The  '^Uemoir  of  a  Cavalier"  it  a 
very  amunng  book,  though  it  is  less  fiction  than  his- 
tory, intaiapersed  with  a  few  peteonal  aneodotes. 
In  it  there  are  agun  some  exquisite  little  Uts  of 
genuine  De  Foe.  The  Cavalier  tells  us,  with  such 
adnUTable  frankness,  that  be  once  left  tite  army  a 
day  or  two  before  a  battle,  in  order  to  visit  some  ral- 
atives  at  Bath,  and  excuses  himself  so  modestly  for 
his  apparent  n^ect  of  military  duty,  thai  we  eaft- 
not  refuse  to  believe  in  blm.  A  novelist,  we  say, 
would  have  certainly  taken  us  to  the  batUe,orwonM, 
at  least,  have  given  his  herq  a  more  heroic  excnse. 
The  chariu:tar,  too,  of  the  old  soldier,  wbo  haa 
served  under  Guatavus  Adidpbua,  who  is  diignsl«d 
with  the  taw  Engbsh  levies,  stiU  more  disgusted  wi^ 
the  interiireace  of  paiaona,  and  wbo  has  a  respect 
for  his  opponeatg,  —  especially  Sir  Thomaa  Fairfax, 
—  which  is  compounded  partly  of  Fnglish  love  of 
fair  play,  and  putly  of  the  indifference  of  a  profto- 
sional  officer  —  is  better  supported  than  most  of  Do 
Foe's  personages.  An  excellent  Dogakl  Dalgetty 
touch  IS  bis  constant  anxiety  to  impress  upon  tho 
royalist  commanden  the  importancaof  a  particular 
tnck  which  be  has  learnt  abroad  of  u'-'—~  *—  —■ 
diets  with  the  cavalry.  We  m 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  ' 
Plague,"  which  seess  to  ns  to  come  next  in  meni  u> 
''  ftobinson  Crusoe."  Here  De  Foe  has  to  deal  with 
a  stoly  of  such  intrinsically  Iruic  interest  that  all 
his  details  become  affecting.  It  needs  no  commen- 
tary to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  terrible  anee- 
dotes,  many  of  which  are  doiibtlesi  founded  oa  fact. 
There  is  the  strange  superstitious  element  brotMcht 
out  by  the  horror  of  toe  sudden  visitation.  The 
suppcsed  writer  hesitates  as  to  leaving  the  doomed 
~itv.  He  is  decided  to  stay  ot  last  by  opening  the 
iible  at  random  nnd  coming  upon  the  text,  —  "  He 
shall  deliver  tbee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and 
from  the  noisMne  peatileoce."  He  watobes  the 
M;  the  one  which  appeared  before  the  idagua 
"  of  A  dull,  languid  color,  and  its  motion  heavy, 
solemn,  and  slow";  the  other,  which  |n«ceded  the 
it  Fire,  was  "bright  and  sparkling,  and  its  mo- 
tion swift  and  fuiious."  Old  women,  he  snya,  b&> 
lleved  in  them,  eaoeciatly  "  the  hypoehondrios  port 
a£  the  other  sex,  who  might,  be  thinks,  be  ctdled 
old  'women  too.  Still,  he  half  believes  himsirif,  ea- 
pecially  when  the  second  appears.  He  does  not 
elleve  that  the  breath  of  the  plague-stricken  upon 
glass  would  leave  shi^iea  of  "  drsffons,  makes,  and 
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4«*b,  honible  WbritoM";  bat  ha  doM  believe  tbat 
if  the)'  breathed  on  a  bM  tbej  would  kiB  it,  or  "  sC 
lent  make  its  tgp  rotten.'  Bowerer,  be  idmita 
tkit  BO  experitaents  were  tried.  Ken  We  bare  tbe 
bWeww,  and  aometliMi  boniUy  groteaqoe  hicideiita. 
"nan  n  iIm  poor,  naked  craatane,  wbo  rant  up  and 
down,  exehiwiHF  toaAaniHr,  "  O,  die  great  and 
the  draadfU  Godl "  but  wcnM  mtj  nothing  rise,  and 
tpeak  to  DO  one.  Tien  u  the  womui  irito  saddent^ 
opem  a  window,  and  "calla  ont,  'Deatb,  deatn, 
death  I'  in  a  nraat  loinitaUe  too*,  wUcb  ttrack  me 
widi  borror  and  rfdhieBB  in  Ae  werj'  Uood."  1%ere 
■9  the  man  wbo,  witii  deaA  in  bb  Ibce,  opens  the 
door  to  a  yoong  aj^rentko  sent  to  ask  him  fbr 
Money:  "Vtry  weD,  t^uM,"  mta  the  living  gbeet ; 
*  OT  to  Oipj^egate  Cbnnb,  and  bid  then  rinf  the 
bee  fin-  lae  ';  and  wiA  thoee  ivords,  afants  the  door, 
gpe*  op  fltain  and  dies.  Hen  we  have  tbe  horton 
ef  ibe  dead-cart,  and  tbe  nnliiek;r  piper  who  was 
carried  off  by  mistdce.  De  Toe,  with  his  nsual  tn- 
geninty,  eotrecls  the  inaeenrate  venions  of  the  stoir, 
aad  says  tbat  die  piper  wu  not  blind,  bnt  onir  old 
,  ud  nUjr ;  and  that  he  doea  not  beliere  that,  as '"  the 
stoty  goca,"  be  set  ap  bis  [ripee  while  in  tbe  cart 
After  doB,  we  cannot  refnse  to  adnut  that  he  was 
real!/  earned  ofT  and  all  bat  baried.  Another  de- 
*iee  Ibr  cbea^g  as  with  aeceptance  of  bis  story,  is 
dM  tKenions  way  in  which  be  imitates  tbe  occs- 
■MbI  ume*  of  mesMiTy  of  a  eennina  narrator,  and 
ateJts  wat  be  doee  nM  precisely  recollect  certain 
details;  and  still  better  is  tbe  conscientious  eager- 
nesB  in  lb  which  be  distingnisbes  between  tbe  occur- 
ittieea  to  which  he  was  an  eyewitneM  and  those 
wWcb  be  only  knew  by  hearsay. 

This  book,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  shows  a 
skill  in  selecting  telling  incidents  Wa  are  some- 
times  in  doubt  whether  the  particalar  details  which 
occDT  in  other  stories  are  not  put  in  rather  by  good 
laek  Abb  fron  adue  perceptjon  of  their  Tsloe.  He 
Iboa  resembles  a  savage,  who  is  ss  much  pleased 
wkfc  a  glass  bead  as  wiUi  apiece  of  ^Id;  but  in  the 
"  ffistsry  of  the  Flagoe  "  every  detail  eoes  straight 
to  dte  mark.  At  one  point  be  cannot  nelp  diverg- 
iag  Into  the  storr  of  three  poor  men  who  escape  in- 
t*  the  fields,  ana  giving  us,  widi  his  nmal  rdish,  all 
their  rambting  converaitJons  by  tbe  way.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  he  is  less  difftuive  and  more 
punted  than  asoal ;  the  greatness  of  the  calamity 
nnrias  to  have  given  more  intennty  to  his  style ;  and 
it  leaves  all  tbe  imfwesnon  of  agonuine  narrative, 
toM  by  one  who  has,  as  it  were,  just  escaped  from 
tbe  valley  of  tlte  Aadow  of  death,  with  thi?  awe  still 
npon  him,  and  every  terrible  sight  and  sound  fresh 
in  his  memory,  "riie  ■mazing  trnthfulness  of  tbe 
style  is  here  in  its  proper  ptace ;  we  wish  to  be 
bnmght  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  facta  ;  we  wont 
i;oed  realistic  painting  mor«  than  fine  sentiment 
'J%e  story  reminds  us  of  certain  ghastlvjihata^pfas 
pnbtished  dm^ng  tbe  American  wa«  which  had  been 
taken  on  tbe  f^i^  of  battie.  They  gave  a  more  fm^ 
cible  taste  of  tbe  honors  of  war  than  the  oKist  thrill- 
ing pictaree  drawn  froat  the  fancy.  In  such  cases, 
we  only  wish  tbe  narrator  to  stand  as  miieh  as  powi- 
Ue  on  one  side,,  and  jost  draw  np  b  bit  of  the  cni^ 
tain  which  coanols  his  gallery  of  honors. 

It  is  d»e,  however,  to  aay  eno^b  of  "  Rcbinson 
Crwoe"  to  jasdty  its  traditional  soperiority  to  De 
FoA  other  writsogs.  The  cham,  as  some  critics 
B^,  is  dHRcah  to  andyee ;  and  ire  do  not  profcei  to 
denonstmte  vealbenatieany  that  it  must  necMsarily 
be,  what  tt  is,  the  meet  dMigbtfhl  boys'  book  ever 
\  gna  wUeb  oMer  crilks  B^  study  with 
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defight  Hi^  most  obvioui  Bdvanlaj^e  over  the  sec- 
ondary novels  lies  in  tbe  uniqae  aitoation.  Lamb, 
in  the  panage  from  wbiob  we.  have  quoted,  grace- 
folly  evades  this  ooint.  "  Arc  there  no  solitudes," 
be  says,  "  out  of  toe  cave  and  the  desert  7  or  cannot 
the  Heart,  in  tbe  midst  of  crowds,  feel  frightfidlv 
alone?"  Singleton,  he  sug^ts,  is  (done  with  m- 
rntes  lees  mercifiil  than  thehowling  monsters,  tbe 
devilish  serpents,  and  ill-gendered  creatures  of  De 
Foe's  deserts.  Cdonel  Jack  is  alone  amidst  tbe 
London  thieves,  when  he  goes  to  bury  his  treasures 
in  the  hollow  tree.  This  is  prettily  said;  butiCsug- 
gcets  rather  what  another  writer  m^ht  have  made 
of  De  Foe's  heroes,  than  what  De  Foe  made  of 
them  himself  Singleton,  it  is  tnie,  is  alone  amongst 
tbe  tHrates,  biH  be  takes  to  them  as  naturally  as  a 
fish  takes  t«tbe  water,  and,  indeed,  finds  them  good, 
honest,  respectable,  stupid  sort  of  people,  liey 
stick  by  birn  and  ne  by  them,  and  we  are  never 
made  to  feel  the  real  horrors  of  bis  position.  Colo- 
nel Jack  might,  in  other  hands,  have  become  an 
ORver  Twist,  less  real,  perhaps,  than  Do  Foe  has 
made  bim,  but  infinitely  more  pathetic.  De  Foe 
tells  us  of  bis  unpleasant  sleeping-places,  and  bia  oc- 
casional fears  of  the  gallowa ;  but  of  the  supposed 
mental  struggles,  of  the  awfnl  solitude  of  soul,  we 
hear  nothing,  now  can  we  sympathize  very  deep- 
Iv  with  a  yonne  gentleman  whose  recollections  run 
chiefly  upon  tbe  exact  numbers  of  ebilUngs  and 
pence  captured  by  himself  and  his  pockct-ptcking 
"p^?"  Similarly  Robinson  Crusoe  dwells  but  lit- 
tle npon  the  horrors  of  his  position,  and  when  be 
doea  IS  apt  to  get  extremely  prosy.  We  fancy  that 
be  could  never  have  been  in  want  of  a  solid  sermon 
Sunday,  hdwever  much  he  may  have  missed  tbe 
chnrch-fflnng  bell.  But  in  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  as 
in  the  "  Iliatory  of  the  Plagne,"  the  storj|  speaks  for 
itself.  To  explain  the  horrors  of  living  among 
thieves  we  must  have  some  picture  of  internal  strug- 
gles, of  a  sense  of  honor  opposed  to  temptation,  and 
a  pure  mind  in  danger  of  contamination.  De  Fue's 
extremely  straightforward  and  prosaic  view  of  life 
prevents  bim  from  setting  any  aucb  sentimental  tri- 
als before  us;  the  lad  avoids  the  gallows  and  in  time 
becomes  the  honest  master  of  a  good  pbintJitionj 
and  there's  enough.  But  the  horrors  of  ab.indon- 
ment  on  a  desert  island  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
simplest  sailor  or  schoolboy.  The  main  thing  is  to 
■----T  oat  the  situation  pi ainlj'  and  forcibly,  to  toll  " 
I  the  difficulties  or  making  pots  and  nans,  of 
catching  goats,  and  sowing  com,  and  of  avoiuing  eu- 
dacioos  cannibals.  Tliis  ta^  De  Foe  performa  with 
aeqnalled  sjwrit  and  rivacity.  In  his  firat  discov- 
-r  of  a  new  art  he  shows  thefreshnese  to  often  con- 
spicuous in  first  novels.  The  scenery  was  just  that 
which  had  peculiar  charms  fbr  his  fancy ;  it  was  one 
of  those  half-tm0  legends  of  which  he  had  {leard 
strange  stories  fhim  seafaring  men,  and  possibly  from 
the  acquaintances  of  his  hero  himseif  Ife  brinp 
oat  the  shrewd  vigorous  character  of  the  Englisb- 
Bian  dirown  upon  his  own  resources  with  evident 
enjoyment  of  bis  task.  Indeed,  De  Foe  tells  us 
himself,  that  in  Bobinson  Crusoe  he  saw  a  kind  of 
allegory  of  bis  own  l^te.  lie  had  suSerei!  from  sol- 
itude of  soul.  Confinement  in  bis  prison  is  repre- 
sented in  tbo  book  by  confinement  in  an  island ; 
and  cvAi  partieutar  incidents,  such  as  the  fright  he 
teeeives  one  night  from  something  in  his  bed,  "  was 
Woi4  Sir  word  a  history  of  what  happened."  In 
ether  words,  this  novel,  tj3o,  like  inanr  of  tbe  best 
aver  written,  has  in  it  somctluog  of'^the  autofaio- 
grsphical  denent  wUdi  makes'  a  man  speak  from  ' 
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greater  depths  of  feeling  than 

It  iroulil  indeed  be  easy  to  show  that  the  story, 
though  in  one  sense  marveUousI)-  lijce  truth,  is  tiD- 
enlany  wanting  as  a.  psycholt^ical  study.  Friday 
u  no  real  savage,  but  a  good  English  servant  with- 
out plush.  Ha  says  "  muchee  "  and  "  speakee  "  but 
be  tx^comes  at  once  a  civilized  beins,  and  in  his  fiitt 
conversation  pnzzles  Crusoe  terribly  by  that  awk- 
ward theolc^c^al  question,  why  God  did  not  kill  the 
Devil,  —  for,  characteristically  enough,  Crusoe's  Grst 
lesson  includes  a  little  isstmction  upon  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  lie  found,  however,  that  it  was  *'  not 
so  easy  to  imprint  right  notions  in  Friday's  mind 
about  the  Dcvd,  as  it  was  about  the  txangof  a  God." 
Iliii  is  comparatively  a  trifle  ;  but  Crusoe  himself  is 
all  but  impossible.  Steele,  indeed,  gives  an  account 
of  Selkirk,  from  vhich  he  infera  uiat  "  this  plain 
man's  story  is  a  memorable  example  that  he  is  nap- 

Eiest  who  confines  his  wants  to  natural  necesnties  ; 
ut  the  facts  do  uot  warrant  this  pet  doctrine  of  an 
old-fashioned  school  Selkirk's  state  of  mind  may 
be  inferred  from  two  or  three  tacts.  He  had  almost 
forgotten  to  talk  ;  he  had  learnt  to  catch  goats  by 
running  on  foot ;  and  he  had  acquired  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult  art  of  makins  fire  by  rubbing  two 
sticks.  In  other  words,  his  whole  mind  iras  absorbed 
in  providing  a  few  physical  neceasitiea,  and  he  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  sarage,  —  for  a  man  who  can't 
■peak  and  cui  make  fire,  is  very  near  the  Austra- 
lian. We  may  infer,  what  is  probable  from  other 
cases,  that  a  man  living  fifteen  years  by  himself  like 
Crusoe,  would  either  go  mad,  or  sink  into  that  semi' 
savage  state.  De  Foe  really  describes  a  man  in 
prison,  not  in  solituy  confinement.  We  should  uot 
be  ao  pedantic  as  to  coll  for  accuracy  in  such  mat- 
ters; But  the  difference  between  me  fiction  and 
what  we  believe  would  have  been  the  reality  is  sig- 
nificanL  De  Foe,  even  in  "  Bobinson  Crusoe," 
gives  a  very  inadequate  pictnre  of  the  mental  tor- 
ments to  which  his  hero  a  expoaed.     He  is 


ened  bv  a  parrot  calling  him  oy  name,  and  by  the 
Btrangelv  picturesque  incident  of  the  footmark  on 
the  sand  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  takes  his  imtHrison- 
ment  with .  preternatural  stolidity.  Wa  stay  on  the 
island  produces  the  same  state  of  mind  as  might  be 
due  to  a  dull  Sunday  in  Scotland.  Fi»  this  reason, 
the  want  of  power  in  descritHng  emotion  as  com- 
pared with  the  amazing  power  <^  describing  facts, 
"  Bobinson  Crusoe  "  is  a  book  for  boys  rather  than 
men,  and,  as  Lamb  says,  for  the  kitchen  rather  than 
for  hisbeT  circles.  It  falls  short  of  any  lugh  intel- 
lectnu  interest  When  we  leave  the  striking  situa- 
tion and  get  to  the  second  part,  with  the  ^Muuards 
and  Will  Atkins  talking  natiu^  thetdt^  to  Us 
wife,  it  sinks  to  the  levd  of  the  secondary  stories. 
But  for  people  who  are  not  too  proud  to  lake  a 
rather  low  order  of  amusement,  "  BoUnson  Cmsoe  " 
will  always  be  one  of  the  moat  charming  of  books. 
We  have  the  romantic  and  adventurous  incidento 
upon  which  the  most  unfiinching  realism  can  be  set 
to  work  without  danger  of  vnlf^ty.  Here  is  pre- 
cisely the  story  suited  to  De  Foe's  strei^th  and 
weakness.  He  is  forced  to  be  artistic  in  spite  of 
himself  He  cannot  lose  the  thread  (rf  the  narrative 
and  break  it  into  disjointed  fragments,  for  the  limits 
of  the  island  confine  him  as  well  as  tus  hen>>  He 
cannot  tire  ns  with  details,  fiv  all  the  details  of  soch 
a  story  ue  interesting ;  it  is  made  np  o(  pet^  inci- 
denU,  as  much  as  the  life  of  a  priaonar  i«daced  to 
taming  fliea,  or  making  nws  out  of  peakniTes.  Tbe 
island  doe*  as  veil  at  tlio  Bastile  In  makiiig  triflea 


valuable  to  the  sufferer  and  to  us.  The  &cts  teU 
the  story  of  themselves,  without  any  demand  fnr 
romantic  power  to  prem  them  home  to  ns ;  and  the 
efforts  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  the  storj, 
which  sometimes  makes  us  smiie,  and  loinetimca 
rather  bore  us,  in  other  novels,  are  all  to  tbe  pur- 
pose ;  for  there  is  a  real  point  in  putting  snch  a  story 
in  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer,  and  in  giving  ns  for  the 
time  an  illusory  belief  in  his  reali^.  It  is  one  of 
the  excepdonal  cases  in  which  the  poetical  aspect  of 
a  position  is  brought  out  best  by  the  moat  prosaic 
accuracy  of  detaif;  and  we  imagine  that  Bt^oaon 
Crusoe's  island,  with  all  his  sbmU  hoasebold  Ux- 
ments,  will  always  be  more  impKsnve  tiian  the  nKwe 
gorgeously  colored  island  of  Enoch  Arden.  When 
we  add  that  the  whole  \it>dk  shows  tlte  freahneta  of  a 
writer  employed  on  his  first  novel,  —  though  U  the 
mature  age  of  fifty-eight ;  sedn^  in  it  an  allesarr 
of  his  own  experience  embodied  in  the  scenea  wmck 
most  interest^  his  imagination,  we  see  aome  teaaona 
why  "  Bobinson  Crusoe  "  should  hold  a  distinct  rank 
by  itself  amonrait  his  works.  As  De  Foe  was  a  matt 
(M  very  poweiful,  but  very  limited,  imaginatica,  — 
able  to  see  certain  aspects  of  things  with  extrmordi- 
nary  distinctness,  but  little  able  to  rise  above  Ifaero, 
—  even  his  ereatest  book  shows  his  weaknete,ai>d 
scarcely  saliffles  a  grown-op  man  with  a  taste  lot 
high  art  In  reren^,  it  ought,  according  to  Bona- 
seau.  to  be  for  a  bme  the  whole  libnuy  of  ■  boj, 
chiefly,  it  seems,  to  teach  him  that  the  stock  of  an 
ironmonger  is  better  than  that  of  an  iron  diop.  We 
may  agree  in  the  conclnrion  without  caring  abont 
die  rosaon  ;  and  to  have  pleased  all  the  boys  in  En- 
rope  for  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is,  after  all, 
a  remai^able  feaL 
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If  something  bad  happened  which  d 
happen,  what  would  have  happened  aflerwards  7 
Of  course  no  one  can  say  positively,  and  tiier«A>Te 
no  one  should  waste  much  time  in  inquiring.  Yet, 
in  looking  back  upcHi  the  course  of  history,,  it  is  iot- 
possible  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  some  of  tba 
more  important  crises,  and  to  remark  how  small  a 
difference  might  hvve  made  an  incalculable  change. 
We  know  the  usual  sayings  about  the  decisive  bat- 
tlee  of  the  world.  If  Themislocles  had  lost  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  if  Hasdrubal  had  won  the  battle  of 
the  Metaunu,  if  Charln  Itlartel  had  been  beaten  by 
the  Saracens,  would  not  the  subsequent  history  of 
Europe  and  the   world   have  been  alb^red,  and  a 


Biu^e  to  talk  about  inevitable  taws  of  bisttn-ical 
evolution,  and  to  yrove  that  that  which  has  actuaUf 
occurred  could  not  but  have  occurred.  But  if  it  a 
true  that  a  different  event  to  any  one  of  these,  or 
innumerable  otJier  battles,  might  have  changed  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  if  the  event  of  a  battle  mifht 
have  been  decided  by  a  chance  blow  or  by  the  ill- 
ness of  one  commander,  we  cannot  deny  that  histoiy 
might  have  been  upset  if  a  rin^  arrow  bad  been 
ihiuper,  or  if  a  nngle  general  had  had  a  fit  of  iadf- 


■Moted.    All  evants  may  hp  irrevocaUf  ei 


^ 


^&s»i»- 


THE  "  IFS  "  OF  HISTOBT. 


even  if  ths  penDaoeocfl  of  the  chain  depeodi  upon 
the  weakest  and  leut  conajHcaooa  linki.  "^e  staie 
'  of  Ccmt'b  (tomach  on  a  given  d&jr  majr  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  unaltenbleMderof  thenDirerseaa  the 
&M<)f  anarmj- w  Uie  ■tate<rf'eiTiltMtioD  ofaconti- 
nent.  £ven  the  atricteet  believer  in  ^univenal  can- 
■ation  nay  admit,  without  prejadice  to  his  opinions, 
that  the  most  trivial  ciictinistancM  maj  be  of  cardi- 
nal importaace.  The  rdiMtance  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine aaont  great  evenU  sjninging  &am  trivial  caoses 
rcaults  lioin  another  coueqnence  of  the  Iheorj. 
'Wliere  the  &te  of  a  few  penons  is  concerned,  no 
one  would  care  to  diiputo  it.  When  Noah  was  in 
the  ark,  the  most  trifling  error  of  steering  nught  (in 
the  absence  of  providential  interpoiitJon)  have  ship- 
wrecked the  whole  human  race.  Now  the  logical 
difficulties  raised  bj  neceautarians  apply  just  as 
much  to  a  party  of  twenty  as  to  twenty  millions. 
Hm  importance  of  small  causes  does  not  affect  their 
theory  more  in  one  case  than  the  other.  But  philoa- 
ophen  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  late  ofwhole 
coontries  and  of  many  Eeneiations  can  depend  upon 
thqe  petty  accident^  oecause  it  would  obviously 
render  all  prediction  impossible,  and  at  least  leave 
the  fatnre  of  mankind  dependent  upon  the  chance 
of  the  necessary  hero  arising  at  the  critical  moment. 
'DieoTetically,  it  impossible  that  two  sets  of  gieaotic 
forces  may  be  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  grain  thrown 
into  either  scale  will  determine  the  r^ult;  but  we 
■le  naturally  unwiUiog  to  admit  that  such  cases  oc- 
cnr  in  practice,  because  it  reduces  to  hopeless  uncer- 
tainty all  onr  most  elaborate  calculations.  If  Mary 
had  Uvad  a  little  longer,  or  Elizabeth  died  sooner, 
say*  Mr.  Mill,  the  Reformation  would  have  been 
crushed  in  England.  People  who  beheve  in  a 
steady  developraent  of  human  thou^t  are  naturally 
nnwiUing  to  allow  that  the  spread  of  new  ideas  may 
be  arrested  or  made  possible  by  the  accident  of  a 
nngle  woman's  life  ;  for,  on  the  same  principles,  w« 
can  have  no  certainty  that  in  a  few  years  hence  we 
may  not  all  be  Roman  Catholics  or  Mormons  or  fol- 
h>»en  of  Comte. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  so  large  a  question 
as  the  frequency  with  which  those  historical  crises 
occur  in  which  the  merest  trifle  may  turn  the  bal- 
ance, or  to  inquire  whether  they  ever  occur  at  all. 
But  we  may  notice  shortly  two  or  three  conditions 
of  the  anument  which  are  fre^Qcntly  overlooked, 
and  which  make  most  of  these  dij)cuBGioiii>  eminently 
unsatisfiuitory.  Hus,  for  example,  the  belie¥ers  in 
decisive  battles  very  seldom  take  the  trouble  even 
to  argue  the  real  aitSculty  of  the  question.  The 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Iieipiie,  or,  perhaps,  at  Water- 
loo, it  has  been  said,  changed  the  history  of  Europe. 
Jt  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  that  a  particular  battle 
was  the  most  crutluiig  or  the  final  blow  which  he 
received  does  not  cvan  tend  to  prove  that  a  differ- 
ent reaalt  would  have  been  equally  decisive  the 
other  way.  On  the  contrary,  a  victory  might  prob- 
ably have  been  the  next  worst  thing  to  a  defeat. 
Hie  battles  in  which  the  Saracens  or  the  Uuogari- 
ans  lecuved  the  final  check  to  their  advance  are 
in  the  same  wa^  reckoned  as  deciwve  of  history. 
But,  to  make  this  out,  we  should  have  to  prove  that 
which  is  at  first  sight  opposed  to  all  protnibility, — 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  victory,  they  could  have  per- 
manantly  held  their  conquests ;  and  afterwards  that, 
if  tber  had  held  them,  they  would  not  have  J^een 
afasDrted  by  the  conquered  population.  When  Ca- 
nute rebuked  his  courtjen  he  happened  to  select  a 
'  B  at  wtuch  ^e  tide  was  rising.  If,  by  a  little 
— 1,  they  had  induced  him  to  pve  tha  orier 


just  as  the  tide  turned,  they  might,  perhaps,  havA 
persuaded  him  that  his  order  was  the  cause  of  the 
change.  A  good  many  historical  heroes  seem  to 
havelieen  Canutes  who  issued  their  commands  pre- 
cisely at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  historical  writers 
have  been  crying  out  ever  since  that.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  marvellous  Canute,  the  tide  would  have 
swelled  until  the  whole  country  hod  been  inaulfed. 
The  analogy  is,  of  course,  imper&ct,  for  the  ustori- 
cal  tide  is  really  affected  in  some  degree  by  the 
hero  who  opposes  its  progress  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, only  he  has  a  wonderftil  advantage  iJT  he  hap- 
pens to  BOike  JQst  at  the  fbrtonate  ^>och. 

Columbus  may  be  taken  for  a  typct  al  another  ap- 
plication of  thesameai^ument  uhe  had  never  dis- 
covered America,  it  is  said,  there  could  never  have 
been  a  conijuest  of  Mexico,  nor  a  negro  slave-b-ade, 
nor  a  Constitution  of  die  United  States,  nor  a  war  of 
secesuon,  nor  an  Alabama  difficulty ;  and  some  haters 
of  democratic  princinles  have  been  known  to  express  a 
wish  that  the  Santa  Maria  had  sprung  aleak  about  half 
wayacroasthe  Atlantic;  win  asomewhat  parallel  case 
a  naval  captain  has  been  heard  to  r^i«t,  afler  one 
of  those  difficullieB  which  occasionally  spring  up  be- 
tween naval  captain*  and  gentiemen  of  the  Ueorew 
persoasion,  that  he  was  not  in  command  of  one  of 
Her  M^eity"!  Irizates  when  his  enemies'  tribe  was 
crosnng  the  Red  &ea.  What  might  have  been  the 
conseqnences  of  such  an  unexpected  intervention  in 
favor  of  Pharaoh's  host,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire ; 
but  the  persons  who  attach  to  much  importance  to 
the  expedition  of  Columbus  foiget  two  important 
circomstances.  In  the  first  place,  America  had 
been  apparently  discovered  aever^  centuries  eariier, 
as  it  is  stated  that  Australia  was  circumnavigated 
some  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Captain 
Cook,  only  the  discovcAes  ffall  rather  dead  in  the 
days  when  systematic  emisration  was  out  of  the 
question.  New  England  had  to  wait  for  the  voyage 
of  ^e  Mayflower  as  the  Australian  colonies  hsid  to 
wait  till  Old  England  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  va- 
cant space  for  convicts,  and  afterwards  for  a  super- 
fluous papulation  of  more  respectable  character.  In 
the  next  place,  if  Columbus  had  failed,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  America  would  have  been 
discovered  a  few  years  later.  Hie  courage  which 
he  showed  is  not  the  less  praiseworthy  because  the 
most  that  can  safety  be  said  is  that  he  antedated  the 
discovery  by  a  few  yean.  A  lai^e  number  of  the 
benefits  which  we  owe  to  great  men  are  of  the  same 
kind.  They  have  been  in  advance  Of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  have  therefore  caught  sight  of  new 
discoveries  a  few  years  eariier.  When  America  was 
still  a  wilderness,  it  was  a  great  feat  to  reach  the 
MississippL  As  cultivation  advanced  it  soon  be* 
came  as  easy  to  reach  the  Rocky  Moontains.  Ev- 
ery step  forwards  gave  a  better  starling-paint  to  the 
next  discoverer,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
requires  far  less  enterprise  to  reach  San  FrancisGO 
than  it  did  in  the  seventeenth  to  get  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Discoveries  in  science  or  philosophy  are 
in  reality  of  the  same  mrinre.  There  are  troths 
waiting  to  be  found  oat,  and  they  are  lev  difficnit  of 
attainment  for  each  sncceeding  generation.  To 
grasp  them  now,  a  man  must  be  a  gMnt  of  ten  feet 
high ;  to  reach  Uiem  to-morrow  he  need  not  exceed 
six  feet;  and  in  a  few  daya  everr  duU  will  be  aUe 
to  get  at  them.  NewtonKdvedtne  problem  of  grav- 
itation, and  in  dinng  bo  nude  one  of  tbe  greatest 
strides  that  has  ever  been  aecomplidMd  by  the  hn- 
man  intellect  Bnt,  if  Newton  bad  <lied  premabire- 
ly,  his  &me  would  hnt  been  aecnred  by  sane  one 


f^ 


EVEBT  8ATDBDAT. 


dn.  "Bk  dkUttoe  wUA  ho  demd  kt  onee  raigbt 
have  booB  pund  m  Vm  ot  time  stsgtti  i  bott  to 
long  M  Kienee  ma  mdnodng,  it  WM  u  ontain  that 
mna  one  -woold  find  tke  MilBaon  of  Ae  riddle  m  it 
ma  Akt  MOW  jnonecr  of  dvifisttion  wonld  in  time 
leech  die  M nuRppi. 

Etob  in  th«  dinetion  where  tbia  kind  of  reaaon- 
tw  baa  tbe  leaat  probafailitf,  Mme  Uiid  of  ctae 
m^jht  be  Bade  oat.  STSh^cepeajrehwi  nerer  been 
forced  to  eonae  to  Tjondon,  it  maj-  be  nid,  we  abonld 
never  have  had  die  fineet  dramatie  liter^ure  of  tbe 
world.  We  ahontd  bare  amik  thrauj 
terral  wfaich  aepsratet  Shakeapeare 
who  come*  next  to  him  in  &bm.  AH  the  ii^eBTiitr 
of  all  our  own  critics,  or  tboM  of  Oeraumj,  wt»ld 
have  failed  to  conatmct  aatiafhetotT'  idota  oat  ef  Ben 
Jonaoa  or  Beanmont  and  Fleteher.  In  thn  case, 
the  inunense  effects  wfaieb  have  been  prodneed  Yry  a 
single  intellect  would  have  bmn  abaent,  if  br  some 
ill  lock  ita  poseeeser  bad  died  prematttrel;.  It 
might,  bowerer,  be  urged,  even  in  dus'esse,  Aat  b 
great  poei  or  a  great  artist  is  nerer  a  solitarr  phe- 
nnnenoii.  Homer,  if  Homer  is  ncA  a  couecti've 
name,  was  onlj  the  first  amonart  manj  rimilar 
siagers.  Shakespeare  was  the  noblest  fhiit  of  an  in- 
tense  national  aetivitj  all  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. When  ti>e  tirae  comes  fbr  the  ootlxirst  of 
poetical  genios,  then  one  writer  who  happena  to  be 
the  aUesT  man  of  hia  age,  will  gire  the  best  expres- 
sion of  the  thouj^ls  common  to  his  age,  and  will. 
Dsarp  dM  credit  which  ia  probably  doe  to  alL  We 
caanet  tar  what  are  tlie  eoadttions  which  bring 
abont  oa  rais  sadden  intellecti]^  ap"oe  soch  as  oc- 
curred in  dm  EtiEabethan  era,  or  at  £e  begiantn;; 
of  this  eentmj ;  bat  it  is  eonceivaUe,  at  least,  that 
they  niBf  be  determined  1%  a  gnperfanman  intelli- 
gence BB  certainly  ae  timae  which  bring  abont  the 
aonnal  ontborst  of  die  physical  forces  of  natare. 

Witikoiit  Rcddng  to  estimate  the  -ralne  of  snch 
argumenta,  one  rendt  is  equally  obvious  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  ought  be  estabUshed  that  if 
we  e«t  rfF  any  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
speculation  or  action,  some  other  wonld  be  ready 
to  take  hit  place,  —  that,  in  sfaoit,  the  advance  of 
the  race  does  not  depend  upon  any  individoal,  how- 
ever marked  may  be  Iiia  genius.  Bot  it  docs  not 
foHow  that  great  men  are  wdesi,  and  that  they  are 
not  indiapensable  to  a  rapid  advance.  It  only 
proves  that,  to  makv  pragreai  certain,  there  must  tie 
a  npfij  of  eoargede  minda  ready  to  take  the  place 
of  those  who  mar  be  accidentally  lost  If  Ifewton 
had  not  solved  the  problem  of  graritation,  sonte  one 


bdiaf  in  Jha  immenae  importance  of  great  men  whli 
a  bdtef  tkat  we  conld  di^tense  with  any  one  great 
taken  aiagty. 


A  LIBEttAL  EDUCATION ;  AND 
TO  FIND  IT. 


else  would  have  oonc  it  a  little  later. 

nmnber  of  generation!  of  die  ordinary  nndenrradi 


plucked  ftr  his  degree  would  be  insuffi- 
cient even  to  keep  science  up  to  its  level,  ftr  more 
to  advance  it.  If  we  were  United  to  the  clan 
below  the  bluest,  we  should  at  heet  stand  still, 
even  if  we  did  not  fliU  back.  No  combination  of 
commonpisee  intellecta  wonld  discover  the  differen- 
tia calcoltn,  or  solve  the  problem  of  planetur 
motion,  or  be  even  capable  of  attacking  the  diffi- 
cdtiee  (nvcJved  in  them,  any  mon  dtan  a  million 
scribblers  of  poetry  could  prodnee  a  Shakespeare, 
or  a  dozen  bad  generah  produce  one  Napoleon. 
It  nay  be  that  the  existence  of  one  great  man  im- 
plies, u  a  rule,  tbe  existence  of  many  odiers  ready 
and  ^e  to  take  his  place ;  bnt  the  rapidity  of  pro- 
enm,  or  even  tbe  power  of  making  progress  at  all, 
depends  eqnally  npon  the  ftct  that  9ome  men  or 
some  person*  are  aUe  t»  take  ooneidcrabte  strides 
in  advance.    It  ia  liierefbre  peanble  to  rceoneile  a 


Tax  bnainesa  which  the  Soodi  London  Wotting 
Men's  CoOege  has  nnderti^«a  is  a  great  work ;  in- 
deed, I  mi^t  say  (bat  Education,  with  which  that 
«rfleee  propoaa  to  grapple,  ia  the  greatest  wori  of 
all  these  whieh  lie  ready  ta  a  manS  hand  jnrt  A 

And,  at  length,  this  fact  is  becomii^  generally 
reeogniied.  Yon  cannot  go  anywhere  widumt 
bearing  a  boss  of  more  or  less  confused  and  contr»- 
cDctory  talk'  on  this  antject, — nor  can  you  Wl  to 
notice  that,  in  one  point  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  very 
decided  advance  npon  like  diacuanons  in  fbrmer 
days.  Nobody  outside  tbe  ^ricoltural  interest  now 
dares  to  say  that  education  is  a  bad  dung.  If  aaj 
representative  of  the  once  lazm  and  powerfiil  party 
which,  in  fbrmer  ^aya,  procUuncd  this  opinion  atm 
exists  in  a  semi-fiMil  state,  he  keepi  his  thoughts  to 
himselC  In  Cut,  dieie  is  a  chorus  of  voice,  almost 
distreninR  in  their  harmony,  raised  in  fhvor  of  the 
doctrine  tnat  education  is  the  great  panacea  for  ha- 
man  tronbles,  and  that,  if  the  country  is  not  shordy 
to  eo  to  the  dogs,  everybody  must  be  edacated. 

^e  politieians  tell  us,  "you  most  educate  (he 
msssei  becanse  they  are  going  to  be  masten."  He 
clei^  join  in  the  cry  for  education,  for  they  affirm 
thai  the  people  are  drifting  away  from  church  and 
chapel  into  die  broadest  mfidelity.  The  manufac- 
turers and  the  capitaltits  swell  nie  chorus  lustily. 
They  declare  diat  ignorance  makes  bad  workmen ; 
that  England  will  soon  be  unable  to  turn  out  cotton 
goods,  or  steam  eiiginM,  cheaper  than  other  people ; 
and  dien,  Ichabod,  Ichabod !  the  glory  will  be  de- 
parted from  us.  And  a  few  voices  are  lifted  up  in 
nvor  of'tbe  docbine  that  the  manes  shontd  be 
edneated  because  they  are  men  and  women  with 
anliniited  capacities  of  bang,  doin^,  and  suffering, 
and  that  it  is  aa  tnle  now,  as  ever  it  was,  that  the 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

"niese  members  of  the  minority,  with  whom  I 
confess  I  have  a  good  deal  of  aympatfay,'aTe  doubt- 
fht  whether  any  of  die  odier  reasons  urged  in  favor 
of  the  edocation  of  the  people  are  of  much  value, 
—  whether,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  based  upon 
either  wise  or  noble  gronnda  of  action:  They  qaes- 
tion  if  it  be  wise  to  tell  people  that  you  will  do  for 
them  out  of  fbar'  of  their  power,  what  you  have 
left  undone,  bo  long  as  your  only  motive  was  eooi- 
paasion  for  their  weakness  and  (heir  sorrows.  And 
if  ignorance  of  everything  which  it  is  needful  a 
ruler  should  know  ia  likely  to  do  so  much  harm  in 
the  governing  olassca  of  the  fature,  why  is  it,  they 
ask,  reasonably  --*-•-■       ■  ■  -    ■■ 


with  equal  horror  ? 

Compare  the  average  artisan  and  the  average 
country  Bqoire,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  you  will 
find  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  two  in  point  of 
ienorance,  clan  feehng,  or  prejadice.  It  is  true 
nat  l}ie  ignorance  is  vT  a  different  sort,  —  that  the 
clnss  feeling  is  in  bvor  of  a  different  class,  and  that 
die  jirejadice  has  a  distinct  flavor  of  wrons-hcaded- 
aeas  in  each  case,  — bnt  it  is  questionable  if  tbe  one 
ia  either  a  bit  better,  or  a  bit  worae,  than  the  other. 
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Hm  M  protectiMuit  thtorj  w  Mie  doetiiBe  of 
tT»l«a  anions  aa  sppUed  by  the  squiw,  tad  the 
modem  bndm  tnuMunn  it  ^  doctnue  of  the 
■qoina  ^>pUed  by  the  artiaanB.  Whj  ^Kntld  we  be 
wane  off  under  ooe  r^ime  than  nniter  tba  other  i 

Jt«uo,  tlua  Kepticw  minOTit]'  ssks  the  cJer^  to 
thine  whether  it  a  really  want  of  education  'nhicb 
keeps  the  amscn  ftwaf  fnnn  their  oiiiiistraticHii,  — 
whether  the  nuMt  completely'  educated  men  are  not 
M  open  ta  leproach  oa  lhi«  More  u  the  wmknten  ; 
and  whetfaei,  peicluuice,  (hi*  may  not  iuiUcate  that 
it  if  not  education  whidi  lies  at  the  bottom  )rf  Ike 
vatter? 

Once  more,  these  people,  whom  there  is  no  plea*- 
big,  Tenture  to  douU  w.helher  the  glwy  which  rests 
ap«io  being  able  to  ondersell  alt  the  rest  of  the 
woM  it  a  verjr  laft  kind  of  g\^y, — whether  we 
majr  not  purciisse  it  too  dear ;  eapeciBll)r  if  we  al- 
low education,  which  on^t  to  be  directed  to  the 
TpaUng  of  num,  to  be  diverted  into  a  proeeM  of 
aianafacturiag  hiuasji  tooU,  wonderfully  adroit  in 
the  exercise  of  some  technical  industry,  bnC  good 
fitr  nothing  else. 

'  And,  finally,  these  pec^>le  inquire  whether  it  is 
the  mnwrs  alone  who  need  a  reformed  and  in^ 
proved  educatioD.  They  ask  whether  the  richait  of 
our  pnWc  schools  might  not  well  be  made  to  aup- 
pij  Koowledge,  as  well  *«  gentlemanly  habits,  a 
atrmig  class  feeling,  and  eminent  proficiency  in 
cnckeL  Hey  seem  to  think  that  the  noble  toon- 
dations  of  our  okl  univenitiee  are  hardly  fulfilling 
their  functions  In  tiieir  present  posture  of  half-clen- 
cal  seminaries,  half  rocecoonea,  where  men  are 
b^ned  to  win  a  sexuar  wraJtglership,  or  a  doubie- 
£vtt,  as  horses  are  trained  to  win  a  cup,  with  as  lit- 
tle iefer«ace  In  tbe  needs  of  ailer-life  in  the  case 
of  the  man  as  id  that  of  the  racer.  And  while  as 
zealous  for  educatitm  as  the  rest,  they  afSrm  that  if 
the  educa^on  of  the  richer  classes  were  such  as  to 
fit  them  Co  be  iLe  leaders  and  the  governon  of  the 
poorer ;  and  if  the  education  of  tbe  poorer  claBes 
were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  really 
win  guidance  and  aooA  gofemance,  the  politicians 
need  not  fear  uob-Lw,  nor  the  clergy  lament  their 
wsnt  of  flocks,  nor  the  capitalists  prognosticate  the 
aanihilatioa  of  tbe  pratperity  of  the  country. 

Such  is  tbe  diveisity  of  c^nimi  upon  the  why 
and  tbe  wbenfoie  f^  edocatioD,  And  my  re*ders 
wiU  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  practical  rec- 
ommendatioiM  vbich  ue  put  forward  are  not  Use 
discordant.  There  is  a  loud  cry  for  compnlsiHy 
education.  We  EogUih,  in  spitfe  oi  conatant  expe- 
rienee  to  the  contrary,  preoerre  a  touching  fiuth  in 
the  efficacy  of  acts  ot  parliament ;  and  I  ^lieve 
we  should  have  compulMry  educatum  in  tbe  course 
ot  next  sesaion  if  tbere  were  tbe  least  probability 
that  half  m  docen  leading  statesmen  of  different 
parties  would  agree  what  that  education  ibould  be. 

Some  hold  that  education  without  theology  is 
woiM  than  nooe.  Others  maintain,  quite  as  strong- 
ly, that  eduTAtion  with  theology  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. Bat  this  is  ceriaili,  that  those  who  bold 
the  first  opiniofi  can  by  no  nieans  agree  what  theol- 
ogy ahould  be  taught  {  and  that  tiiote  who  ntniBtain 
tho  second  are  In  a  small  minority. 

At  any  mte  "  make  people  laam  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,"  say  a  great  moay ;  and  the  advice  is 
nndoabtedly  sensible  as  for  aa  it  goes.  But,  as  hae 
h^^aed  tsmeiafiMttiw  days,  thwawbo,  In  despair 
<rf  getting  aoytUte  betteF,  advMata  this  meiiire, 
are  net  wiA  the  (Atectioii  that  it  is  wjr  like  OMsk- 
ing  a  ctuld  practise  the  use  of  a  knife,  fork,  attd 
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»,  witfaoat  ff^riog  it  a  particle  of  n 
't  know  wlut  r^y  b  to  be  mad 


disentanirlu^,  or  rather  in  showing  np  uie  knot* 
tbe  ravelled  skeins  irf  oar  neighbors.  Uuch  more 
to  the  purpose  is  it  to  ask  if  we  possess  any  clew  of 
our  own  which  may  guide  as  among  these  entente- 
ments.  And  by  way  of  ■  beginning,  let  ns  ask  oiif- 
aelves,  —  What  is  education !  Above  all  things, 
what  is  our  ideal  of  a  thraongbly  libqral  education  ? 
— <tf  that  educalioQ  which,  if  we  coold  begin  liA 
again,  we  would  give  omselTes,  —  of  that  education 
which,  if  we  could  mould  the  fat««  to  our  own  will, 
we  would  give  onr  children.  Well,  I  know  not  what 
may  be  mr  reader^  conceptions  ttpon  this  matter,  bat 
I  will  toll  them  nuua,  and  I  hope  ;I  shall  find  that 
onr  viewi  are  not  very  discrepant. 


Don't  yon  think  tl 
a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  the 
moves  of  the  pieces  i  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gaadnt, 
and  a  keen  eye  for  ail  tbe  means  of  givftg  and  get- 
ting oat  of  check  ?  Do  ^on  not  Uiink  that  we  shoidd 
look  with  a  disapprobaOoD  amounUng  to  scorn  ufwn 
tbe  fidber  who  idlowed  hie  son,  or*  the  stale  which 
allowed  its  memben,  to  givw  np  witboot  knowing  • 
pawn  from  a  kni^t  i 

Yet,  it  if  a  very  plun  and  elementary  Irutii  that 
the  life,  the  fortune,  and  tbe  happiness  (tf  every  one 
of  OS,  and.  more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  conuaeted 
with  OB,  do  depend  upon  onr  knowing  somedting  ef 
tbe  rales  of  a  game  iofinitely  more  difficult  andeoitt> 
t^icated  than  chess.     IE  is  a  game  which  haa  beta 

etyed  fiv  untold  ages,  every  nun  and  woman  cJ  ■• 
ing  one  irf'  the  two  playeie  in  a  game  of  bit  or  her 
own.  Tbe  chess-beard  n  the  wand,  tbe  pieces  are 
tbe  phenomena  of  the  nniveise,  the  roles  pf  the  game 
are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  The  player  on 
tbe  other  nde  is  hidden  from  ns.     We  know  that  his 

Sy  ia  always  fair,  just,  and  patient  But  also  we 
nv,  to  otn*  cost,  that  he  never  overiooks  a  mistake, 
or  makes  the  Mnallest  alhjwance  for  ignorance.  To 
the  man  who  plays  well  the  highest  slakes  are  paid 
with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generceity  with  wbich 
tbe  stroi^  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one  who 
plays  ill  ischeckmatM,  —  without  haste,  bat  witboot 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  yon  of  tbe  f»- 
pictora  in  which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan 
ig  at  chess  with  man  for  bis  soaL  Substitute 
the  mockiiw  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  stran^ 
ancel  wbo  is-pmying  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  woold 
rattier  lose  than  win,  —  and  I  tboald  accept  it  as  an 
imago  of  human  Ufa. 

Well,  what  1  mean  by  Kdncation  is  learning  the 
rules  of  tlus  mighty  game.  In  other  words,  educa- 
tion is  the  instruction  of  tbe  intellect  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  nnder  whit^  name  I  indode  not  merely 
things  asd  their  forces,  bat  men  and  their  ways; 
•Ad  tbe  bsbioning  of  the  aUcetions  and  of  tbe  wiU 
int«  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  har- 
mony with  thcae  laws.  For  me,  education  mean* 
naither  more  nor  less  than  this.  Anything  whieh 
prefossea  to  oall  itself  education  mnst  be  tried  br 
this  slandard,  and  if  it  fitils  to  stand  the  teat,  I  will 
not  call  it  edncatson,  whatever  nuy  be  the  fiwce  of 
antkority  or  of  numbers  upon  the  Mber  side. 

It  M  npartKt  to  r ' —  *'■-*   "  ••™ 
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tbwe  ii  no  anch  thiiK  as  an  nnedoeated  mui.  Take 
an  extreme  caae.  SiqipcMe  that  an  adult  man,  in 
the  Aill  vigor  of  hi«  faculties,  could  be  loddealj 
placed  in  tbe  world,  as  Adam  is  sud  to  have  been, 
and  then  lell  to  do  as  be  best  mieht.  How  long 
would  be  be  left  nneducated  ?  Not  five  minutea. 
Nature  would  begin  to  teach  him  through  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties  of  objects.  Pain 
and  pleasure  would  be  at  hi9  elbow  telling  lum  to  do 
this  and  avoid  that ;  and  bj  alow  degrees  the  man 
woukl  receive  fn  education,  which,  if  oartow,  would 
be  thorough,  real,  and  adequate  to  his  circumstances, 
though  there  would  be  no  extras  and  very  few  ac- 
compluhmenta. 

And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a  second  Adam, 
or,  better  still,  an  Eve,  a  new  and  greater  world, 
that  of  social  and  moral  phenomena  would  be  re- 
vealed. Joys  and  woes,  compared  with  which  all 
others  might  seem  but  Ikint  shadows,  would  spring 
from  the  new  relations.  Happiness  and  sorrow 
would  take  the  place  of  the  coaner  monitors,  pleas- 
ure and  pain ;  but  conduct  would  still  be  shaped  by 
the  observation  of  the  natural  consequences  enac- 
tions ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  laws  of  the  nature 

To  everyone  of  as  the  world  was  once  as  fresh 
and  new  as  to  Adam.  And  then,  long  before  we 
were  susceptible  of  any  other  mode  of  instruction, 
nature  took  ns  in  hand,  and  every  minute  of  waking 
life  brought  its  edncatioual  influence,  shaping  our 
actions  into  rough  accordance  with  nature's  laws,  so 
that  we  might  not  be  ended  untimely  by  too  gross 
disobedience  Nor  should  J  speak  of  this  process  of 
edneadon  as  past,  tor  any  onei  be  he  as  old  as  he 
may.  For  every  uuui  the  world  is  as  fresh  as  it  was 
the  first  day,  and  as  fiill  of  untold  novelties  far  him 
who  has  the  eyes  to  see  them-  And  nature  is  still 
continuing  her  patient  education  of  us  in  Chat  great 
university,  the  nniverse,  of  which  we  are  all  mem- 
bers, —  nature  having  no  Test-Acta. 

Those  who  take  honor*  in  natni«*a  university,  who 
learo  the  laws  which  govern  men  and  things  and 
obey  them,  are  the  reilly  great  and  successful  men 
in  tiiis  world.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  the 
"  Poll,"  who  [Hck  up  just  enough  to  get  through 
without  much  discredit.  Those  who  won't  learn  at 
all  are  plucked ;  and  then  you  can't  come  up  again. 
Nature's  plack  means  extermination. 

Thu.1  the  question  of  compulsory  education  is  set- 
tled so  far  M  nature  is  concerned.  Her  bill  on  that 
question  was  framed  and  passed  long  ago.  But, 
like  all  compulsory  legation,  that  of  nature  is 
harsh  and  wisCeful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance  m 
viated  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience,^  incapaci- 
ty meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Na- 
ture's discipline  is  not  even  a  word  Bnd«  blow,  and 
the  blow  fint ;  but  the  blow  without  the  word.  It 
is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  educatitHi 
—  that  education  in  which  man  intervenes  and 
which  1  shall  distinguish  as  artifici^  education  —  is 
to  make  good  these  defects  in  nature's  methods;  to 
prepare  the  child  to  receive  nature's  education, 
neither  incapably  nor  ignorsntly,  nor  with  wilful 
disobedience ;  and  to  understand  the  preliminary 
symptoms  of  her  displeasure  without  waitins  for  the 
box  on  the  car.  In  short,  all  artificial  education 
ought  to  be  an  anticipation  of  natural  edocation. 
And  a  liberal  education  is  an  artificial  education,  — 


ined  him  to  appreciate  and  to  leiEe  npon  tiie 


ra  with  as  free  a  band  as 


rewards  which  n 
her  penalties. 

That  man,  i  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education 
who  has  been  so  trained  in  yontii  that  his  body  is 
the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechaniam,  it  is 
capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic 
engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  iteam-engiae, 
to  be  turned  to  uiy  kind  of  wnk,  and  tpin  the  kop- 
satners  as  well  as  foige  the  anchors  of  the  mind ; 
who»e  mind  is  stared  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  at 
her  operations ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  fiill 
of  life  and  fire,  but  wbcae  passions  are  truned  to 
come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  aervant  of  a 
tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  aU 
beanty,  whether  cd*  nature  or  of  art,  t«  bate  all  Tile- 
ne«s,  and  to  recf»ect  othen  as  himself 

"     '  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  haa  bad  a 


beat  of  her,  and  she  c£  him.  They  will  get  on 
together  rarely;  sbe  as  his  ever  bene&^nC  mother; 
be  as  her  monthgnece,  her  conscious  self^  her  minis- 
ter and  interpreter. 

Where  is  such  an  odacation  as  this  to  be  had  ? 
Where  is  there  any  approximation  to  it  ?  Has  any 
one  tried  to  found  such  an  education  V  IxxAiag 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  islands,  I  am 
afraid  that  iJl  these  questions  must  receive  a  nega- 
tive answer.  Consider  our  primary  schoc^  and 
what  is  taught  in  them.     A  chdd  learns :  — 

I.  To  read,  write,  and  cii^er,  more  or  leea  well; 
but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  casos  not  m  well 
as  to  take  pleasure  m  reading,  or  to  be  able  to 
write  the  commoneat  letter  properly. 

S.  A  quantity  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  which  the 
child,  nine  times  ont  of  ten,  underatanda  next  to 
nothing. 

3.  Mixed  up  with  this,  so  as  to  seem  to  stand  or 
fall  with  it,  a^iew  of  the  broadest  and  Amplest  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  much  as  if 
a  man  c^  science  should  make  the  story  of  the  fall 
of  the  apj}le  in  Newton's  garden  an  integral  part  c^ 
the  doctnne  of  gravitation,  and  teach  it  as  of  equal 
authori^  with  the  law  of  the  inverse  equar^ 

A   good   deal   of  Jewish   history  and   Syrian 


geograph}^,  and  perhaps  a  little   something  abont 

EuElish  history  and  the  geography  of  the  chud's  own 

itry.     But  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  primary  achool 


in  England  in  which  hangs  a  map  of  the  hundred 
in  which  the  village  lies,  so  that  the  children  may 
be  practically  taugnt  by  it  what  a  map  means. 

5.  A  certun  amount  of  t^ularity,  attentive 
obedience,  respect  for  others ;  obtained  by  fear,  if 
the  master  be  incompetent  or  foolish ;  by  love  and 
reverence  if  he  be  wise. 

So  far  as  this  school  coarse  embraces  a  certun 
amount  c^  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  I  vladly  ad- 
mit, not  only  that  it  contains  a  valuable  educational 
element,  but  that,  so  far,  it  deals  widi  the  moat 
valuable  and  impcn-tant  part  of  all  education.  Yet 
contrast  what  is  done  in  this  directim  with  what 
might  be  do:ie,  with  the  time  given  to  matters  of 
comparatively  no  importance,  with  the  absence  of 
any  attention  to  things  of  the  highest  moment,  and  ■ 
one  is  tempted  to  think  of  FalstAff's  bill  and  "the 
half-penny  worth  of  bread  to  all  that  quantity  of 
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LM  u8  consider  irh»t  a  child  thva  "edncaled" 
knows,  ftnd  what  it  do««  not  know.  Begin  with  the 
moat  important  topic  of  all,  —  morality,  as  the  guide 
of  conduct.  The  child  knowa  welt  enough  that 
some  acts  meet  with  approbation  and  «ome  with 
disapprobation.  But  it  nas  neTer  heard  that  there 
lies  u  the  nature  of  things  a  reason  tor  every  moral 
law,  as  cogent  and  as  well  defined  as  that  which 
undei^w  every  physical  law ;  that  stealing  and  tying 
are  just  as  certaiD  to  be  followed  by  evii  consequen- 
ces aa  putting  your  hand  in  the  fire,  or  jumping  out 
of  a  garret  window.  Agun,  though  the  scholar 
may  have  been  made  acquainted,  in  dogmadc  fash- 
ion, with  the  brodl  Uwe  of  morality,  he  has  had  no 
tiaiifing  in  the  application  of  those  laws  to  the  dilR- 
cnlt  problems  which  result  from  the.  complex  condi- 
tions of  modem  civilization.  Would  it  not  be  very 
bard  In  expect  any  one  to  solve  a  problem  in  conic 
sections  who  had  merely  been  taught  the  axioms 
and  definitions  of  mathematical  science  ? 

A  workman  has  to  bear  hard  labor,  and,  perhaps, 

K'vatioa,  while  he  sees  othera  Tolling  in  wealth,  and 
ding  tbeir  dogs  with  what  would  keep  his  children 
from  starvation.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
helped  that  man  to  calm  the  natural  promptings  of 
discontent  b}|  showing  him,  in  his  youth,  the  neces- 
saiy  connection  of  toe  moral  law  which  prohibits 
stealing  with  the  stability  of  society,  —  by  proving 
to  him,  onL'Q  for  all,  that  it  is  better  Ibr  his  own 
people,  better  for  himself,  better  for  fature  genera- 
tions, that  he  should  starve  than  steal  ?  If  you 
have  no  foundation  of  knowledge  or  habit  ctf 
thought  to  work  upon,  what  chance  have  you  of 
peTsuadJDK  a  hungry  man  that  a  capitalist  is  not  a 
thief  "  with  a  circumbendibus  "■?  And  if  he  honestly 
helieves  that,  of  what  avail  is  it  tc  quote  tbe  com- 
mandment against  stealing  when  be  proposes  to 
make  the  capitalist  disgoree? 

Again,  the  chihi  learns  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
history  or  the  political  organization  of  his  own 
country.  His  general  impression  is,  that  everything 
of  mnch  importance  happened  a  very  long  while 
ago,  and  that  the  Queen  and  tbe  gentlefolks,  govern 
tbe  country  much  alW  the  fashion  of  King  David 
■nd  the  elders,  and  nobles  of  Israel,  —  his  sole 
models.     Will  you  give  a  man  with  this  much  inlbi^ 


at  beer.     Why  should 


ir  times  he  sells  it  for  a  pot 
ly  should  he  not?     It  is  df  about  as 

.  .         him  as  a  chignon,  and  he   knows  as 

much  what  to  do  with  it,  for  any  other  pnrpose.  In 
bad  times,  on  the  contrary,  he  applioi  hu  simple 
theory  of  government,  and  believes  that  his  rulers 
are  the  csuse  of  his  sufTerings,  —  a  belief  which 
sometimes  beats  remarkable  practical  fruits. 

Least  of  all,  does  the  child  gather  from  this  pti- 
msiy  **  education  "  of  ours  a  conception  of  the  laws 
of  the  idiysical  world,  or  of  tbe  relations  of  cause 
and  eSect  therein.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented  ss  the  poor  are  especially  exposed  to  phys- 
ical evils,  and  are  more  interested  in  removing  them 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  If  any 
one  is  concerned  in  knowing  the  ordinary  laws  of 
mechanics  one  would  think  it  is  the  hand-laborer, 
whose  daily  toil  lies  among  levers  and  pulleys ;  and 
so  with  other  branches  of  artisan  work.  And  if 
any  one  is  interested  in  the  laws  of  bealth,  it  is  the 
poor  man,  wboae  strength  is  wasted  by  ill-prepared 
tood,  whose  health  is  sapped  by  bad  ventilation 
and  bad  drainage,  and  naif  whose  children  are 
massacred  by  disorders  which  might  be  prevented. 
Kot  only  docs  onr  present  primary  education  oare- 
fuUy  abstain  Irom  hinting  to  the  poor  man  that  some 


of  his  greatest  evils  are  traceable  to  mere  physical 
ageniaes,   which    could   be    removed    by  energy, 

.patience,  and  frugality;  but  it  doea  worse, — it 
renders  him,  so  far  as  it  can,  deaf  to  those  who  could 
help  him,  and  tries  to  substitute  an  Oriental  sub- 
mission to  what  is  falsely  declared  to  be  tbe  will  of 
God,  for  his  natural  tendency  to  strive  atler  a  better 
condition. 

What  wonder  then,  if  very  recently,  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  statistics  for  the  profoundly  foolish 
purpose  of  showing  that  education  is  of  no  good, — 
that  it  diminishes  neither  misery  nor  crime  among 
the  masses  of  mankind  ?  I  reply,  why  should  tbe 
thing  which  has  been  called,  education  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other?  If  I  niA  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
teacbihg  me  to  read  and  write  won't  make  me  less 
of  either  one  or  the  other, —  unless  somebody  shows 
me  how  to  put  my  reading  and  writing  to  wise  and 
good  purposes. 

Suppose  any  one  were  to  argue  that  medicine  is 
of  no  use,  because  it  could  be  proved  statistically 
that  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  just  the  same 
amons  people  who  nad  been  taught  how  to  (q>Bn  a 
medicine  caest  and  annng  those  who  did  not  so 
much  as  know  the  key  by  sight.  The  argument  is 
absurd;  but  it  is  not  more  preposterous  than  that 
against  which  1  am  contending.  The  only  medidne 
for  ButTering,  crime,  and  all  the  other  woes  of  nj^n- 
kind,  is  wi^om.  Teach  a  roan  to  read  and  write, 
and  you  have  put  into  his  hands  the  great  keys  of 
the  wisdom  ixix.  But  it  is  quite  another  nutter 
whether  he  ever  opens  the  box  or  not.  And  he  is  aa 
likely  to  poison  as  to  cure  himself,  if,  without  guid- 
ance, he  swallows  tbe  first  drug  that  comes  to  hand. 
In  these  times  a  njun  may  as  well  be  purblind  as 
unable  to  read,  — lame  aa  unable  to  wnte.  But  I 
protest  that,  if  I  thought  the  alternative  were  a 
necessary  one,  I  would  rather  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  ff:o\v  up  ignorant  of  both  these 
mighty  arts,  than  that  tlmy  should  remain  ignorant 
of  that  knowledge  to  which  these  arts  are  means. 

It  may  bo  said  that  all  these  animadversions  may 
apply  to  primary  schools,  but  that  the  higher  schoob 
at  any  rate,  must  be  allowed  to  give  a  liberal  ed- 
ncatlon.  In  fact  they  professedly  sacrifice  every- 
thing else  to  this  objecL 

Let  us  inquire  into  this  matter.  ^Vhat  do  the 
higher  schoohi,  those  to  which  the  great  middle-class 
of  tbe  country  sends  its  children,  teach,  over  and 
above  the  instruction  given  in  the  primary  schools  ? 
There  is  a  little  more  reading  and  writing  of  Eng- 
lish. But,  fur  all  that,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  boy  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes  who  can  read  aloud  decentiy,  or  who  can  put 
his  thoughts  on  paper  in  clear  and  grammatical J(to 
say  nothing  of  good  or  elegant)  lauguage.  Tlie 
"  ciphering  "of  the  lower  schools  expands  into  ele- 
mentary matlicoiatics  in  the  higher ;  into  arithmetic, 
with  a  littlaalgebra,  a  little  KucUd.  But  I  doubt  if 
one  boy  in  five  hundred  has  ever  heard  the  expla- 
nation of  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  or  knows  his  Kuclid 
othcrwiao  than  by  rote. 

Of  tbcoli^,  the  middle-class  schoolboy  gela 
rather  less  than  poorer  children,  less  absolutely  and 
less  relatively,  because  there  are  so  many  other 
claims  upon  his  attention.  I  venture  to  say  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  his  ideas  on  tins  subject 
when  bo  leaves  school  are  of  the  most  shadowy  and 
vague  description,  and  associated  with  painful 


:s  and  catechisms  by  heart. 


Cku    a" 


BTEBT  SATUEDAT. 


Hodem  geoj^raphj,  modem  hirtor^,  modem  Kter- 
atnre ;  the  Eoghsh   langnagB  aa  a  language ;   the 


higher  than  in  the  lower  fchoola.  Up  till  irkhin  a 
iew  ^ean  back,  a  boy  mi^t  have  passed  throng 
anjone  of  the  great  public  schools  with  the  greatest 
distinction  and  credit,  and  might  never  bo  innch  as 
have  heard  of  one  of  the  subjects  I  have  juit  men- 
tioned. He  might  never  have  heard  that  the  earth 
goes  roond  the  son ;  that  England  nnderwent  a 
great  revolation  in  1688,  and  France  another  in 
1 789 ;  that  there  once  lived  certain  notable  men 
called  Chancer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Voltaire, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  "the  lirst  might  be  a  Gepnan, 
and  the  last  an  EnglishmMi  for  anjthing  be  coatd 
ten  jon  to  the  contniry.  And  as  for  Bnence.  the 
ontj  id^a  the  word  woaM  ni^eM  to  hb  mind  woidd 
be  dexterity  in  boxing. 

I  have  sail!  that  thk  wm  the  state  of  things  a  Aw 
fears  back,  for  the  s&ke  «f  the  few  rigfateons  who 
are  to  be  fonnd  among  the  educational  cities  of  the 
plain.  Bat  I  wonld  not  have  fon  too  sanguine 
about  the  result  at  present,  if  70U  sound  the  minds 
of  the  existing  generation  of  pnbHe  schoolboy! 
nteh  topics  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Now  let  as  paase  to  conndcr  this  wonderTuI  stnte 
of  affairs ;  for  the  time  will  come  when  Englishmen 
will  quote  it  as  the  stock  example  of  the  stolid  stu- 
pdit/  of  their  ancestors  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  most  thoroi^hly  commercial  people,  the  great- 
est Tolantary  wanderers  and  colonists  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  are  precisely  the  middle  classes  of  this 
cDnntry.  If  there  be  a  people  which  has  been  busy 
nuking  history  on  the  Ereat  scale  for  the  last  three 
bnndrcil  jeaii,  —  and  Uie  most  profoondly  interest- 
ing history, —history  which,  if  it  happened  to  be 
that  of  Greece  or  Rome,  we  shonld  studr  with  avid- 
ity, —  it  is  the  English.  If  there  be  a  people  which, 
daring  the  fame  period,  has  developed  a  remarkable 
literatare,  it  is  our  own.  If  there  be  a  nation  whose 
prosperity  depends  absolutely  and  wholly  upon  their 
roarterv  oi-er  the  forces  of  nature,  upon  their  intelli- 
gent apprehension  of,  and  obedience  to,  the  laws  of 
toe  creation  and  distribution  of  we.ilth,  and  of  the 
stable  equilibrium  of  the  forces  of  society,  it  is  preeise- 
W  this  nation.  And  jret  this  is  whnt  these  won- 
oerfnl  people  tell  their  tons :  "  At  the  coat  of  from 
one  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  onr  hard-earned 
money  we  devote  twelre  of  the  most  precions  years 
of  yonr  lives  to  school.  There  you  shall  toil,  or  be 
supposed  to  toil ;  but  there  you  shall  not  learn  one^ 
single  thing  of  all  those  yon  will  most  want  to  know' 
directly  yoa  leave  school  and  enter  npon  the  pntcti> 
cal  business  of  life.  You  will  in  all  probability  go 
into  business,  but  yoa  shall  not  know  where  or  how 
any  article  of  commerce  is  produced,  or  the  differ^ 
ence  between  an  export  or'an  import,  or  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  capital."  You  will  very  likely 
settle  in  a  colony,  but  yon  shall  not  kn*w  whether 
Tasmania   is   part   of  New   South  Wales,   or  vict 


bat  you  shall  not  be  pi .  .  . 
derstanding  the  working  of  one  of  yonr  own 
engines,  or  the  nature  of  the  raw  products  yoa 
employ  ;  and  when  you  are  asked  to  buy  a  patent 
yon  shall  not  have  the  slightest  means  of  juilging 
whether  the  inventor  is  an  impostor  who  is  conbs- 
vening  the  elementary  principles  of  atjence,  or  a 
man  who  will  m^e  you  as  rien  as  Cnxsns. 
"  Too  will  very  likely  get  into  the  Hooh  of  Com- 


noBS.     Ton  will  batve  to  take  yoor  si 
laws  which  may  prove  a  bhsni^  or  k  « 
lions  at  men.     Bnt  yon  shall   ant  h 
respecting  the  pohtieal  organiiation 
try ;  the  meaning  of  the  controrei^ 
traders  and   protectionists   shall   1 
mentioned  to  you ;   you  sbatt  not  so  Etnch  as  k 
tiiat  there  are  such  thing*  ai  eeonsoical  laws. 

**  The  mental  power  which  will  be  «f  moat  iitt_ 
tance  in  your  daily  life,  will  be  the  power  of  se«;iag 
things  as  they  are  without  regard  to  aotbority ;  and 
of  i&awing  acenrate  general  conclusioni  from  pu- 
ticnlar  facts.  But  at  school  and  at  college,  yoa 
shall  know  of  no  sonrce  of  truth  bnt  autborfty ;  nor 
exercise  your  reasomng  faealty  npOB  anything  but 
dedoctioD  fton  tbat  wluch  is  laid  down  by  anlhoc- 
ity. 

"  Toa  will  have  to  weny  your  nal  wi&  woiIe, 
and  many  a  tive  eat  your  bread  in  eonrow  and  ia 
bitterness,  and  you  shiatl  not  have  learned  to  tak* 
refnge  in  the  great  Boaree  of  jdeasnre  without  alloy, 
Che  serene  rcstiiif^placs  for  worn  hamao  oatare, — 
^  world  of  art" 

Said  I  not  r^htly  that  wa  are  a  wmderAil  |iec>- 
ple?  I  am  qnite  prepared  to  allow,  that  et"  "'' 
entirdy  devoted  to  these  omitted  sal^ecta  n  ^ 
be  a  comjJetely  liberal  edncation.  But  is  an  eda- 
cati'on  which  i^ores  them  all,  a  liberal  education? 
Nay,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  edueatioo  which 
should  embrace  these  subjecto  and  no  othets  wi 
be  a  real  education,  tbou(^  an  incom|:deta  ( 
while  an  education  which  omits  tfaem  is  really  ngt 
an  edocation  at  all,  but  a  Dtc««  or  Imb  ascfiil  cc 
of  intellectual  s 


For  what  does  the  middle-claia  sekiol  pat  in  tba 
place  of  an  these  tbingt  which  are  laft  otttT  It 
substitutes  what  is  usually  comprised  nnder  the  Mm- 
pendious  title  of  Uie  "classics,  — that  isloaay,  the 
language),  the  literatnrB,  and  the  history  cm  lbs 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  geo^pby  of 
so  much  of  the  world  as  wfts  known  to  theae  tn 
great  nations  of  antiquity.  Now,  do  not  expect  no 
to  depreciate  the  earnest  and  enl^tened  pnmit  of 
classical  learning.  I  have  not  the  least  denre  ta 
speak  ill  of  sDch  occupations,  nor  any  sympathjr  witli 
thoie  who'ran  them  down.  On  the  conb-ary,  if  my 
opportunities  had  Iain  in  that  direction,  there  is  no 
investigation  into  which  I  conid  have  thrown  my- 
self with  greater  delight  than  that  of  antiquity. 

What  science  can  present  greater  attractiona  than 
philtdogy  V  How  can  a  lover  itf  literary  exceUenoe 
fail  to  rejcHce  in  the  ancient  masCer^ecee  ?  And 
with  what  consistenoy  could  I,  wiiose  bnaneas  liei 
so  much  in  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  past,  and  to 
build  up  intelligible  fbrins  out  of  the  scattered  Sng- 
pients  f^  lonir-extinct  beiiw>,  fiul  to  take  a  sympa- 
thetic, thongh  an  nnleamed,  intaraet  in  the  labois 
of  a  Niebnhr,  a  Gibbon,  or  a  Grete  ?  Classical  his- 
tory is  a  great  section  of  the  palnontolngy  of  man ; 
and  I  have  the  same  doable  respect  for  it  as  &r 
other  kinds  of  paleontdogy,  —  that  is  to  say,  a 
respect  for  the  facts  which  it  eMablishei  as  fiir  all 
facts,  and  a  still  greater  respect  for  it  aa  a  piepBi»- 
*  in  (or  the  discovery  of  a  law  of  progress. 

But  if  the  classics  were  taught  as  they  mi^  ba. 
taught,  —  if  boys  and  giris  were  instmcted  in  Greak 
ana  lAtin,  not  merely  as  languages,  bat  as  illustr*- 
ticms  of  philoli^ic^  science ;  if  a  vivid  picture  of 
life  on  the  shorea  of  the  Mediterranean,  two  tbon- 
sand  yean  ago,  weK  imprinted  o>  the  min  ~ 
sohtdus  ;  if  ancient' histny  wen  taught,  not 


^ 


IStSStf    ■*  LIBERAL  KDUCATION;  AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  IT. 


niad  ifl  Amt  the  people  who  bdivMd  Mcfa  iUmp 
nmt  bava  bees  Ae  gi«ste«t  idioU  tb«  woi4cl  «far 
MW.  And  it  meatM,  fiBaHy,  IhK  aAar  a  doaaa 
Mtrc  (pent  at  tUi  kind  of  work,  Ae  MArerdnll 
be  iBooapetent  to  mterprat  a  pwwgc  in  an  anAor 
he  hu  not  already  got  up ;  that  be  ihall  loKhe  tin 
right  of  a  Greok  or  Lsbn  bocA ;  ttnd  that  he  shall 
■Mver  (men,  or  think  of,  a  clamoal  writer  acMB,  nn- 
til,  wondcrftil  to  nlMe,  be  inriBte  iqion  nbutliag 
hia  eOM  to  the  wie  dtmcm. 

Hew  be  your  goat,  O  brsel !  For  the  Mke  af 
this  oet  Tesolt  (and  raKWetabilttj)  the  British  faAer 
denies  hia  children  alT  the  knowtedga  thef  Kught 
torn  to  accoant  in  life,  not  Merdj'  for  ilie  »chiOT» 
BMnt  of  Talgar  snccess,  hat  for  ^idaoee  in  tha  gt««t 
ensee  of  hnman  existence.    This  is  the  stone  he  o^ 


If  primary  and  secondary  edncation  an;  in  tliit 
ansatisfactOTr  Mate,  what  it  to  he  «ud  to  the  hb- 
Tenities  ?  This  is  an  awfiil  subject,  and  one  I  al- 
most fear  to  toa<^  with  my  onMlowed  hands ;  bot 
I  can  tell  yon  what  those  say  who  ha*e  anthority  W 
apeali. 

The  Rector  of  Lincoln  Coll^,  in  his  lately  pab- 
liibed,  valamUe   "  Sogcestiona  for  Academical  Oi^ 


■  of  teds  and  %hta,  hot  tnoed  ta  ila 


U,  lastly,  the  stndy  of  die  elasrieal  booki  ww 
lowed  in  snch  a  maawr  aa  to  iitfttm  boys  nHk 
their  beautiet,  and  with  the  grand  rinplici^  of  their 


natiMlp 


ioBtaad  cf  with  O^  v 
Haiitiee ;  I  atill  UmA  it  aa  litde  proper  that  they 
shoald  form  the  bans  of  a  liberal  educati(Hi  fbr  «aT 
eontempaiariea,  as  I  AoM  think  it  fitting  to  make 
that  MTt  <rf  peJMntolDgy  with  which  I  am  familiar 
Ae  backbone  of  taodern  edaeati<»i. 

It  is  wondeTibl  how  close  a  panltel  to  elmsical 
tnuaiof  coald  be  made  out  of  that  pal»onto)egy  to 
wUch  I  rrfer.     In  die  firM  (dace  I  coald  pit  >p  an 

10  arid,  so  pedaalic  in  iip  termi* 

-     '-^    '"  '  -1  &e  yon^iil 
'      '   n  of 


nolocy,  ao   atUigethcr 
mm^as  to  beat  the  i 


leseea.    Next,  I  coaH 


my  boys  a|>on 
powew  of  mei 
ir  iaeeninty  in  the  application  of  ray 
laticd  rales  to  the  interpretation,  or 


be  boilt  up  into  animals,  giving  great  honor  and  re- 
ward to  him  who  RDCoeedcd  in  fabrioatinK  monsters 
most  entirely  in  aocoidance  with  the  rules.  That 
woold  answer  to  Tene-making  and  essay-writing  in 
the  dead  langnagea. 

To  b«  sore,  if  a  great  oomparative  tmatomist  were 
ta  iimk  at  these  fabrications  he  mnrfat  ihake  his 
head,  or  lansh.     But  what  Ihen  ?    Would  such  a 


OBiasbtmhe  deeboy  the  parallel?  What  think  you 
woald  Cicero,  or  Hornce,  sar  ta  the  production  of 
tba  beat  sixth  form  going  ?  And  wonld  not  Terence 
stop  hia  ears  and  ruo  out  if  he  could  be  present  at 
an  Knglish  performaoce  of  hii  own  plava  ?  Would 
Hamlet,  in  tlie  mouths  of  a  set  of  French  actom,  who 
should  insist  in  prononnciog  Bnglitb  after  the  faeh- 
ion  of  their  own  tongue,  be  more  hideously  ridico- 
loas? 

But  it  will  be  said  that  I  am  fbrgetting  the  beau- 
ty, the  hnman  interest  which  appertains  to  clilssical 
ttadiei.  To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  only  a  rery  strong 
man  who  can  appreciate  the  channs  of  a  laiidacape 
■■  be  is  toiKng  np  a  steep  hill,  along  a  \m 
load.  What  with  short-winded neia,  stones,  ruts,  and 
*a  perraillog  sense  of  die  wisdom  of  rest  and  be 
thankful,  mOHt  of  ns  have  little  enough  sense  of  the 
beanoful  nnder  these  circnmstsncea.  The  ordinary 
schoolboy  is  precisely  in  this  case.  Ho  finds  Par- 
musus  mK!ommool^  steep,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  having  mnch  time  or  inclinadon  to  lo(A  aboi 
him  till  he  gets  to  the  top.  And  nine  tiuies  out  of 
ten  be  does  not  get  to  die  top. 

But  if  this  be  a  fair  picture  of  the  letultt  of  classi- 
cal teaching  at  its  best  —  and  I  gather  from  those 
who  Uave  authority  to  speak  on  such  matteri  that  it 
is  so —  what  is  to  be  said  of  claasical  teaching  at  ita 
wont,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  claaaict  of  our  ordi- 
nary middlcsJasa  scboots  f  '  J  will  tell  you.  It 
toeuns  getting  up  endleM  forms  and  rate!i  by  heart 
It  means  turning  Latin  and  Greek  into  En^ish,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  beinff  able  to  do  it,  and  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  Sie  worth,  or  worthlessneea  of 
the  author  niad.  It  means  the  learning  of  innnmer- 
abfo,  not  always  decent,  tkhlcs  in  such  a  shape  that 
the  meaning  they  once  had  ia  dried  up  Into  ntter 
trash;  and  the  only  impremion  left  upon  a  boy's 


"  He  eollegea  were,  in  their  orisin,  endow  uietiiaf 
not  for  the  elements  of  a  geneml  liberal  educaliMI, 
bnt  fin-  tiie  prolonged  Htntfy-  of  special  and  praAa- 
sional  faculties  by  men  of  nper  age.  He  unifei^ 
ties  embraced  both  these  objects.  The  collegea, 
while  tiiey  inddentallr  mded  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, were  specially  deroted  to  tiie  highest  leatn- 


■'  This  was  the  theory  of  the  middle-t^  uniTeni- 
ty  and  the  design  of  collegiate  foundations  in  tb^ 
origin.  Time  and  circumstances  have  brought 
about  a  total  change.  The  coH^es  no  longer  pro- 
mate  the  researches  of  science,  or  ditect  profesiional 
Btady.  Here  and  there  collie  walls  may  shelter  an 
occasional  stndent,  but  not  in  latter  proportions 
than  may  be  fbond  in  private  llA.  Elementary 
teaching  of  youths  nnder  twenty  is  now  the  only 
function  performed  by  the  university  and  almost  the 
only  object  of  eollego  endowments.  Colleges  were 
homes  for  the  li&-study  of  the  hjcheat  and  inoet  ab- 
struse parts  of  knowledge.  They  have  become 
boarding-schools  in  which  the  elements  of  the  learned 
langm^B  are  taoght  to  youths."  —  p.  127. 

U  Mr.  Pattjson's  high  position,  and  his  obrioni 
love  and  respect  for  his  univetsitv,  be  inaufflcient  to 
convince  the  outside  world  that  language  so  severe 
is  yet  no  more  than  jnst,  the  anthonty  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  reported  on  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1850  is  open  to  no  challenge.     Tet  they  write:— ■ 

"It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  both  Oxford 
and  the  country  at  large  «ofIer  greatly  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  body  of  learned  men  devoting  thoir  lives 
to  Che  cultivation  of  science,  and  to  the  direction  of 
academical  education, 

"The  fact  that  so  few  books  of  profound  research 
emanate  from  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  materially 
impiurs  its  character  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  con- 
seiiitently_  its  bold  on  the  respect  of  the  nation." 

Cambridge  can  claim  no  oxemptitn  from  the  re- 
proaches addressed  to  Oxford.  And  thus  there 
seems  no  escape  from  the  admosion  that  what  w« 
fondly  call  our  great  seals  of  kaming  are  Minply 
"  boarding  school*  "  for  l%ger  boys ;  that  learned 
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SWEETS,  AND  THEIE  MANDFACTDEE. 


mere  name  of  a  libeiol  edueatiDn ;  and  thii  CoUwe 
nust  steadily  aet  belbre  itself  the  ambition  to  be 
able  to  give  tliat  education  sooner  oi  later.  At 
[a«»!nt  ve  are  but  b^inninsi  sharpening  onr  edu- 
cational tools,  aa  it  were,  »a£,  except  a  modicom  of 
ph^cal  science,  we  are  not  able  to  offer  much  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  an  ordiaary  tcbool. 

Moral  and  social  science  —  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  fhiitfolof  oar  futura  clanee,  I  hope  —  at 
present  lacks  only  one  thing  in  our  programme,  and 
that  is  a  teacher.  A  considerable  naat,  no  doubt ; 
bat  it  mnst  be  recollected  that  it  is  much  better  to 
want  a  teacher  than  to  want  the  desire  to  learn. 

Further,  we  neeil  vhat,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
I  must  call  PhjTucal  Go^phy.  What  I  taenn  U 
that  which  the  Genoaos  call  Erdkunde.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  earth,  of  its  place  and  relation  to 
other  bodies;   of  its   ^neral  »tructure,  and  of  its 

rit  features  —  winds,  tides,  mountuns,  plains  ;  of 
chief  forms  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds, 
of  the  varieties  of  man.  It  is  tiie  p^  upon  which 
the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  and  entertaining  in- 
Ibnnation  can  be  suspended.  ' 

Literature  is  not  upon  the  College  procramme; 
bat  I  hope  some  day  to  see  it  there.  For  Uteraturo 
ia  tbe  greatest  of  all  sonrces  of  refined  pleitare,  and 
one  oithe  great  uses  of  a  Ubaral  education  is  to  en- 
able ns  to  eqjoy  that  pleasure.  There  is  scope 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  liberal  education  in  the 
itndy  of  the  nch  treasures  of  bur  own  language 
alone.  All  that  is  needed  is  direction,  and  the  es- 
tivation of  a  refined  laate  by  attention  to  sonnd 
eritidsui.  But  there  a  no  reason  why  French  and 
German  should  not  bei  mastered  sulficiently  to  read 
what  is  worth  reading  in  those  langnages  with  pleas- 
ure and  with  proSc 

And  finally,  by  and  by,  we  must  have  History ; 
treated  not  as  a  succession  of  battles  and  dynasties  ; 
not  as  a  series  of  biographies ;  not  as  evidence  that 
Providence  has  always  been  on  tho  side  of  either 
Wb)^  (M- Tories;  but  as  the  development  of  man  in 
times  ^t,  and  in  other  conditions  than  onr  own. 

Bnt,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  our  College 
to  be  selfsnpporting,  the  public  most  lead,  and  we 
ainst  follow,  in  these  matters.  If  my  readers  take 
to  heart  what  I  have  said  about  liberal  education, 
tfaer  will  desire  these  things,  and  X  doubt  not  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  them.  But  we  must  wait 
till  the  demand  is  made. 


SWEETS,  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE. 
The  last  thing  a  child  inquires  about  is  how  the 
tugar-plum  it  snaps  up  with  suc^i  avidity,  is  made. 
Yet  dte  manufacture  of  these  delicacies  —  we  had 
•Inoat  sud  neceasories  —  of  the  nunery  is  a  thing 
worth  witoessinr;.  A  marvellous  change  has  come 
acroes  the  public  opinion  resjiectin;;  sugar  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds.  They  used  to  be  denounced  by 
tender  mothers  as  "  trash  and  messes,"  and  possibly 
because  they  were  so  denounced,  they  tasted  all  the 
sweeter  to  the  littie  ones.  Now  tiiere  is  no  attempt 
to  taboo  that  which  ilelighteth  the  juvenile  palate 
most.  In  moderation,  there  is  notliing  more  whole- 
tome  than  sugar ;  and  it  is,  withal,  nourishing  and 
warming,  in  consequence  of  tbe  large  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  it.  Formerly  loUypops  were 
not  a  speciality ;  there  were  no  large  establishments 
far  their  production  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
nusceUaneoDs  items  kept  in  bottles  at  the  pastiy- 
eooks.  All  the  higher  -  class  sweeti  came  from 
France  aod  Italy,  Aere  for  ages  they  have  been 


famous  for  these  delicaciee.  But  tlM  intn>doctii» 
(rf' steam  into  tiieir  fabrication  has  given  to  England 
the  lead  in  manulactured  sugar  articles,,  which  are 
now  made  on  the  largest  soide,  and  are  vastly 
cheapened  since  the  days  when  we  used  to  spend 
our  halfpence  in  toffy.  The  rode  st^le  of  old  is 
also  gone.  The  eye  must  now  be  satisfied  as  well 
as  the  paUts,  even  in  the  cheapest  items.  Think 
of  a  halfpennyworth  of  sweet*  done  up  in  a  ruby-  I 
colored  gelatine  packet.  There  was  color,  it  is  troe, 
ia  some  of  tbe  more  showy  eweeta  of  old,  but  it  was  | 
metallic  color  containing  the  most  virulent  pcnson.  I 
Doctor  Hasaall's  analysis  of  this  paintwl  confection-  | 
ery,  published  in  the  Lancet  some  years  ago, 
exposed  the  villanous  manner  in  which  this  vividly  j 
colored  sweetmeat  was  made  attractive  to  the  ehil- 
dren  by  pdsonous  punL  The  brighter  the  hoa  the  I 
more  deadly  the  sweet.  The  btQlianC  green,  jbr 
instance,  with  which  tho  toy- confecticnery  wm  ' 
adorned,  contained  arsenite  of  copper,  as  we  shall 
presentiy  show.  One  can  quite  understand  the  bad 
name  sweets  acquired  when  thus  made  np.  There 
was  vermilion  in  the  reds,  of  coarse,  and  gamboge 
and  cljromate  of  lead  in  the  yellows.  No  doubt 
many  young  children  were  absolutely  killed  by  j 
plentifully  partaking  of  these  artistioally  ptusoned 
comfits.  The  analysis  of  the  Lancet  has  adivered 
us  trom  this  cause  of  infiintile  trouble.  Nothing 
but  harmless  v^etable  colors  are  now  used,  which 
if  not  BO  brilliant  as  metallic  ones,  are  qnite  safe. 
The  production  of  sucar-plums  on  a  manufacturing 
scale  has  caused  svdier  methods  of  fabrication. 
The  small  items,  such  as  rinra,  scissors,  shoes,  and 
hats,  are  cast  in  starch  moulds,  and  the  delicate 
sweets  containing  some  essences,  such  as  pine-apple 
essence  and  pear  essence,  are  made  in  the  same 
manner.  It  p'uzzles  older  heads  than  those  of  tbe 
children  to  know  how  this  drop  of  delicioos  liquid 
gets  into  the  centre  of  tbe  sweet.  Like  many  other 
puzzling  matters,  it  is  very  easily  explainetC  The 
ilavoring  essence  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  sugar, 
and  when,  poured  into  the  mo,uld  the  latter  crystal- 
lizes immediately  over  tho  former.  These  essences, 
so  nice  to  the  taste,  are  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  power  of  chemistry  to  transform  vei^ 
repugnant  materials  into  delicacies.  Fusel  oil  is 
the  iKtse  of  the  p^  essence,  and  pne-apple  easenee 
is  obtained  by  diluting  ether  with  alcohol.  The 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  with  great  cunning  manu- 
factures scores  of  these  essences,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  veritable  product  of  delicate  fruits.  Some 
(j'  the  pretty  fdrms  that  are  made  to  take  the  fancy 
of  the  littie  ones  are  simply  punched  out  of  Sat 
films  of  sugar  rolled ;  soma  are  cast,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned  ;  some  are  pressed  into  sk^M, 
when  soft,  between  engraved  rollers.  The  drops 
and  sweets  that  are  qiute  clear  are  bailed  so  long 
that  all  the  water  has  evaoorated  out  of  them. 
Such  sweets  must  be  immediately  bottled  up,  or 
preserved  from  the  air,  otherwise  they  absorb  water 


semi-liquid.     Barley.«UKar 

If  it  IS  not  hermetically 


point.  If  it  is  not  hermetically  sealed  down 
in  tins,  it  deliquesces,  and  loses  all  its  crispness.  It 
is  as  well  to  know  that  this  b  the  purest  of  all 
sweets,  —  being  absolutely  clarified  sugar,  and  there- 
fore the  most  wholesome  for  children.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  peppermint  drops  are  the  mosfopen  to 
Bophisticatiau.  They  should  be  made  of  crushed 
white  sugar,  mixed  into  a  paste  with  gum.  Bat  the 
temptation  to  adulterate  is  too  great  for  the  dishon- 
est trader  to  resist ;  consequently,  in  order  to  su^ 
ply  the  cheap  market,  one  half  [daster  of  Paris  « 
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■Und  tbe  fickneM  tkktovartakei  cbiUrea 
titter  Mckiiw  thcM  temSU ',  tha  wowler  ii 
a  BM«  of  plMtBr  4m«  not  isterfere  nara  ligiMlljr 
wkh  tbdr  digM^oa.  JuinbM,  thoM  ieadhla  bs- 
engw  trliich  Mick  m  in  the  tMth,  CoatMii  a  liurge 
portioii  of  nm.  Tbejr  are  pouied  into  tiiu  to 
cool,  Btoved  ua  aetati  lionn,  B&ced  into  aheeta,  and 
tlun  cot  b;  scisMin  into  the  well-known  diamond 
diapei. 

Tke  veritable  n^jae-pkim,  or  alnond-dn^,  is 
made  in  a  rttj  intareating  manaer.  A  number  at 
almoBdi,  after  beiitf  coMed  with  a  little  gam 
catah  the  white  angar,  are  thniwn  into  a  deep  paa 
soiToaniled  with  iteam.  Thia  pan  mrolvea  aidewayi 
at  an  an^  of  fortf^Te  deg 
the  alniaad>,afcann^  tumble  i 

whUEt  thejr  are  d<aag  so,  tbe  ,   _ 

them  from  time  to  time  liquid  wEnte  fugar,  allowing 
a  aafficient  time  to  ^pae  between  each  nuplj  ftr 
the  angar  to  hnden  Dpoo  tbe  comfit.  in.Uua  w^ 
it  ^w"  b]r  the  impoBitiMi  of  lajer  npon  lajnCf 
■Mil  it  b  the  proper  size.  B^  this  simj^a  motion, 
tke  nigar  is  deposited  in  the  smoothest  an^  nwat 
regular  manner.  Girls  are  laivelj  employed  in  the 
■ogajr-flam  trade ;  they  are  quick,  and  stick  well  to 
their  work ;  bat  they  hare  a  sweet  too^  and  help 
tbemtelres  to  the  loiengea  pretty  liberally.-    As  tt 


libeKy  to  eat  as  mnch  aa  they  1 
liabnent  we  went  orer  anunaUy  delated  iiaelf  with 
a  smn  of  two  Imndced  pomidi  for  the  sweets  con- 
snceed  by  the  cUklren.  ^^hey  certamly  did  not 
kxA  any  the  worse  for  their  muimited  consnmptiDn 
of  lollypopa,  and  gare  a  sufiicieDt  answer  in  litar 
nddy  noes  to  the  dd  charge  agaiiHt  the  deleteri- 
ons  natore  of  sngHr^Dnu. 

The  nana&ctare  of  tbe  soiprise  nula  ia  done  with 
Ae  atmat  speed  by  theae  little  workwoaien.  Tbe 
mtt  is  fint  opened  try  means  of  a  roae  catter ;  the 
kernel  is  thea  deared  ont  with  a  pen^He,  the  hol- 
low ia  filled  with  aeed^weeta,  and  the  hole  l^  which 
they  hare  beea  intn^wed  ia  sealed  with  chocolate. 


It  ia  great  Am,  of 


when  yon  have  cracked  a 


yoor  month  fall  of  theae  small  mgar- 
aaeda,  whetMr  joa  expeetad  the  snrprise  oi  not. 
In  one  part  of  the  <BtabliilmeBt  we  came  upon  the 
little  areata  eolorine  the  amall  articles  cast  in  sugar. 
It  was  all  i«getBolB  edor,  of  conrse,  and  qnite 
hamkaa.  Thm  is  no  jpmat  irtiMic  talent  required 
IB  the  coloring  operabona  they  have  to  peribrm, 
aikd  it  is  loo  CMa{My  paid  to  be  very  carefully  dona ; 
bat  bowerer  poor  they  may  be  as  worts  of  art  they 
ue  not  nnwholeaome,  which,  as  we  haTe  before  said 
waa  fiu-  from  being  (he  case  a  few  yean  agi>,  before 
Doctor  Hassall  tanied  detective  ome«T  for  the  good 
of  OOF  little  onea.  Here,  Ibr  instance,  is  tbe  teport 
of  aome  mixed  sugar  ornaments,  just  such  m  we 
hare  described  the  children  coloriiw :  — 

"  Purchased  in  Middle  Bow,  Hcdbom.  Tbeeon- 
fectioDery  in  this  parcel  is  made  np  into  avariety  of 
Ibrms  and  devices,  as  hats,  ji^^  baskets,  and  dishes 
of  fruits  and  TCgeUblea.     One  of  the  hata  is  colored 

C"aw  with  chramate  of  lead,  and  has  a  green  hat- 
dtound  it  colored  with  arsenite  of  copper;  a  sec- 
ond hat  is  white,  with  a  blue  hatband,  tins  ptgnieDt 
being  Fnesian  blue.  The  baskets  ar«  ooknd  yel- 
low with  ehroaate  of  lead.  Into  the  cdoriog  of  the 
pearm  and  peaches  the  naoal  non-metallic  pigment 
enters,  together  with  chramate  of  lead  and  middle 
Brunswick  green.  IW  ia  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
the  aamples  of  colored  atqpr  confectionery  suboutted 


That  the  &shionable  Weat  was  gnilty  ef 
sdling  sweeta  equally  adoltwatod  with  dioae  of  the 
DmtT  Lane  aad  Htubom  AosAsepers,  we  give  ia 
Broat  one  uKue  analysis  cfa  fi^  ptuohaaed  in  Sbep- 
bard's  Uarket,  May  Fair:  "The  top  of  the  ihm 
and  the  gills  of  the  fish  are  colored  with  Aa  usual 
pink,  wbde.the  back  and  sides  are  highly  painted 
with  that  viridant  poison,  anenita  of  copper.'  Wa 
nught  deaciiba  scores  of  mecimans  pmAaaed  ia  ev- 
ery qnarter  of  the  town  foil  (rf  the  like  potsonooB  mat- 
ter, bat  they  ate  now  tUnga  of  the  paat    It  ia  a  mia- 


jnst  paanble,  howerer,  that  some  of  Ae  dd  swoets 
may  still  reaiain  unsijd,  so  we  bid  patents  beware 
of  any  sugar-plums  with  vivid  greens  and  leda,  Sx 
the^  are  sore  to  be  poiaonoiiB. 

Stesm  has  helped  ua  to  undersell  tibe  EVenc^; 
Bsw  we  export  to  that  oonntry  much  of  the  eowao 
k^la  of  sweeta-  Li  Enriand  we  make  for  ctuTdren, 
in  France  tbe  "  bonbon  is  made  fbr  childrea  «f  • 
lai^r  nttwth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste  with 
which  uie  swe^U  are  put  befcne  dte  pablic  aaoaa 
tbe  CbanneL  Hie  boxes  they  are  packed,  in  aiv 
works  of  art  in  themselvea.  About  ChiisttsM  tiHe 
sooee  of  oar  leading  Weat  End  shops  are  tidl  atH^ 
artistic  eoofecttonery  from  the  Panaan  iMwobeto- 
ries.  It  looks  so  pretty  that  we  scarcdy  like  to  dft> 
molish  it.  It  must  be  temembered  that  the  ptsaa* 
tatioo  of  casken  of  sweets  is  a  custom  among  thn 
ftsMimables  in  France ;  our  oeighbon  have,  thste 
fore,  to  meet  the  critical  and  lastddioaa  taste  at 
adnlta,  and  hence  comfits,  eto.,  rise  in  that  country 
to  works  of  art-  We  like  sweets  in  this  conntiy; 
but  we  sre  too  great  cowaids  to  own  it :  we  do  not 
doubt,  however,  that  simpler  taetes  will  prerail,  and 
cause  more  artistic  drill  to  be  exhibited  than  is  now 
thought  neceaeary  for  our  nuieeriea.  If  we  expect 
a  large  export  trade  it  should  aot  be  forcotten  that 
other  nations  require  even  their  sweeta  to  be  present- 
ed to  them  ki  a  graceful  form.  In  order  to  uow  the 
increase  that  hsa  taken  place  in  the  tiAde,  we  may 
state  that  twelve  year*  ^o  our  entire  make  lUd  not 
exceed  eight  thousand  tons,  whereas  in  1868  it  had 
risen  to  twenty-five  thousand  tons,  and  is  riow  >«( 
very  far  short  of  thirty-five  thonand  tana  per  an- 
nnni.  Tins  amoont  does  not  include  tbe  raogfa 
sweeta  made  in  the  bncfcsters'  shops,  nor  the  tofTy 
made  at  home,  which  is  not  incomiiderable.  If  the 
whole  nadon  should  go  back  to  the  tastes  of  our 
childhood,  like  tbe  French,  the  production  wonid  at 
lunt  up  to  doable  tbe  score  at  which  it  fig- 
present.  That  the  En^ish  have  a  swcut 
tooth,  witnesa  our  rich  port  wine,  which  is  in  itself  a 
confiKtion,  such  as  no  other  nation  but  oursdves 
under  the  sun  will  drink.  SaA  being  the  natoral 
tesideacy  of  our  palate,  we  do  not  donbt  but  tbaC 
we  shall  take  to  sweets  as  natnrally  as  the  ItaUaaa 
do,  albeit  we  have  no  oaroivat  in  wnich  to  use  then 


KING  LOUIS  OP  BAVARIA. 
LoDis  I.,  ex-King  of  Bnvnria,  who  has  jnM 
quitted  this  mortal  scene  at  Nice,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eightf-one  years  and  a  half,  was  not  in  himself  a 
very  remark^e  man,  nor  were  the  events  in  which 
he  waa  immediately  cancemed  (except  in  a  sabc»>- 
dinate  capacity  in  his  youth}  of  finrt-clas9  impose 
tanoe  to  the  history  of  Europe.  But  the  life  of  amj 
monarch  who  has  lived  so  long  in  tho  worid, 
rttgned  for  so  many  years,  and  passed  Ihroo^ 
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KINS  UOOIB  OF  BAVARU. 
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ing,  Kod  Uiat  of  Xioaii  (or  LndwigJ  Cbailea  Au- 
gSom,  af  tke  fiouM  of  Witteliboeh,  U  wortb  k 
Entf  remw  mw  tbat  lie  hat  dcfMrted.  BsTarim, 
tlnogh  bv  iraqiMttt  addkJou  it  m  become  a  good- 
Nsed  kinplom,  in  aot  »  itale  <£  an;  gmat  ruk  in 
t^  EoK^eMi  mftteoi.  It  occnpiwi  a  eomguadvely 
ianpii&oidt  plice  in  hiiUny,  and  was  for  icTerai 
«antiuie8  dependent  on  tba  gixat  Empires, — 
Oitwgothic,  German,  or  otlienriBe,  —  by  vliich 
it  wa»  doounated.  It  waa  sia^jr  a  duckj  or  elec- 
torate almnfft  to  oar  on  tinMfl,  and  the  monarch 
«fao  haa  jutt  exiured  waa  onlj'  tka  aacood  king, 
tfnetljr  M  called,  the  counfay  had  ever  had.  The 
^'1^^^*^  va|  Taisad  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
in  1805  by  the  tnatf  of  FrethniVi  and  it  was 
Mavlmilinn  Joseph,  the  fathcT  of  Louia,  who  waa 
the  lint  to  rekn  m  Kit^  of  Bavaria.  Tbii  was  the 
■wok  t£  SafSoaa,  in  giMitDde  for  the  asiitasce 
'Nfcioii  *'nT""''"r  had  rendered  him  in  his  wats 
witii  the  Genikan  £duperon  74ft*i'^^lfi^n  was,  in- 
deed, to  some  extent,  a  Freachmau  bj  adoption- 
He  was  a  youiig:er  sod  of  a,  younger  iRVnch  of  die 
Tinnen  of  WitttJslnch,  and,  bavins  apparently  no 
'        '     '  "''        '->   power,  he  dwelt  in  the 
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—*-■'"-  aC  the  Alsace  Keginwt  "U  was  in  liiat  city 
tliat  Louis  was  bom  on  the  t5th  of  Augost,  17S6. 
Xtfois  XVJ.  WM  Ilia  godfiuher,  and  after  turn  be 
vas  christened.  The  French  manarch  bestowed  on 
tbe  infant  a  colimelcj,  a  Urge  ptawin,  and  a  gift  of 
■'""M'"'U ;  and  it  doubUoi  appeared  tol^bly 
certain  to  all  that  the  child  would  grow  up  a 
French  sabject  and  eoldier.  But  the  revolution 
cf  li89  obliged  bis  falser  to  fly  into  Germany,  and, 
fi^  jemra  later,  Masimflifuii  by  the  death  of  tbe 
niguw  Kiectoc,  and  the  absence  of  nearer  rel- 
alivcB,  became  tiie  ruler  of  Bavaria,  and,  a*  we 
kwre  scott,  one  of  the  allies  of  Btmaporte.  When 
las  electorate  was  made  into  a  kiBEdoia  by  Napo- 
l*on  (who  at  the  same  time  addw  to  ila  boan- 
daries),  the  wily  Italian  probably  tlioi^ht  that 'he 
bad  secured  Uaximilian  penoaneatly  by  the  bonds 
t£  gratitode.  Bat  tbe  Bavarian  maoarch,  like 
■Nst  of  Napoleon's  allies,  deserted  his  benetiiclar 


*  Bavarian  dinsiMi  in  the  French  Imperial  anny, 
and  all  looked  b(^>eAil  until  1813,  when, caniadaway 
bf  the  IB'"*""'  movement  in  Germany,  the  TTonsii 
of  Bavaria  went  over  to  tiie  allies,  and  thus  secured 
its  ticwly  acquired  disiuCy,  which  was  recognized 
far  the  ConeresB  of  Vienna.  A  constitutioa  was 
paatMl  to  Bavaria  in  181S,  bat  it  did  not  work 
well  until  the  accewon  cf  Loaii  on  the  death  of  his 
&ther.  October  13th,  1825.  Louis  was  a  man  of 
liberal  and  ctdlivated  nature,  —  a  poet,  a  proee 
writer,  an  ar^st,  and  a  lover  at  art  and  g«nius ; 
and  the  experiences  of  his  early  life  were  not  of  a 
character  to  inspire  him  with  any  great  ideas  of 
divine  right.  He  favored  popular  liberties  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  reformed  the  adnunistralion, 
curtailed  tbe  public  expenditure  in  some  respects, 
rednced  the  taxation  of  the  country,  ameliorated 
Ibe  conations  of  military  service,  pnxaotcd  educa- 
tion and  commerce,  inbtiduced  railways  and  stoam 
■ayieatioD,  awl  joined  the  Horth  Sea  with  the 
Black  Sea  by  means  of  the  Maine  and  Danube 
Canal.  These  operations,  of  course,  spread  over 
many  yean ;  but  after  a  time  the  political  aide  of 
tbe  Aing's  programme  received  a  very  great  and  a 
TCIJ  n^rbinata  modifioalion.     Louis  took  fright 


at  the  Fraach  Bevoludon  of  l&SO,  ami,  imder  am- 
text  of  some  slight  disturbances  which  oocnrrea  in 
Bavaria,  abridged  tbe  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
gave  his  conntenanoe  to  the  policy  of  the  Qltrap 
montane  party.  The  leetcictions  on  th«  press  were 
afterwards  removed,  but  much  discoateut  was  ex- 
cited by  a  hotjy  impceition  of  taxea,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  leactionists  prevailed  during  a  consider- 
able period.  The  King,  who  waa  a  Bcman  Catholic 
(in  Bavaria,  indeed,  the  F^iistB  are  in  a  large 
majority,  though  both  bodies  enjoy  perfect  tolera- 
tion and  a  certain  meaaure  of  state  aopport), 
yielded  himaelil  after  a  while,  entirely  to  the 
[guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  of  couiae,  waa  not  long 
m  forgetting  his  fonaer  Liberalism. 

This  state  of  tbinp  went  on,  with  giDwiog  un- 
popularity on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  until  about 
the  year  1846,  when  Louis  was  fascinated  by  the 
charmins,  coquettish  opera-dancer,  half  Spaniard, 
half  Iri^woman,  Lida  Mantes.  This  lad^  soon 
became  more  pewerful  than  even  the  Jeuuts.  It 
was  said  at  tiie  time  dkat  she  did  the  work  of 
Jesuits;  but  she  herself,  in  the  autotuognmhy 
which  she  published  in  1S58,  two  years  befwener 
death,  aaeits  that  precisely  tbe  contrary  was  the 
&ct,  —  that  siie  used  all  her  inSuence  to  oppose  the 
priestly  party,  and  to  uphold  popular  rights.  If  so, 
she  was  singularly  misunder^ood.  The  feeling  of 
the  people  was  very  poworfully  excited  against  ner, 
and  it  was  openly  declared  to  be  a  tcaodsl  that 
the  King,  an  elderly  man  of  uxty,  should  lavisk 
upon  a  oallet'^ri  titles,  booors,  pensioDS,  landed 
property,  and  the  rights  of  Bavarian  citixenship. 
As  Countess  ef  I^wsfeld,  aad  the  favorite  of  tbe 
monan^  Lola  exercised  supreme  sway  at  court, 
making  and  immalciBg  Ministries,  and  doing  ex* 
acdy  as  she  pleased.  At  length,  however,  in 
March,  1848,  tae  people  of  Munnh,  imitating  tbe 
exam[je  of  the  Parisians,  rose  in  insunection 
agaiost  the  GovemmenL  They  demanded  re- 
forms, and  the  expultton  of  Li^a  Montes.  The 
King  consented,  conveyed  the  lady  acroas  the  froB- 
l^era,  and  pacified  tbe  citizens.  Ahnost  immediately 
afterwards  he  brought  her  back,  but  wss  again 
compelled  to  order  her  departure.  It  is  said  by- 
Lola,  in  the  wrak  to  which  we  have  already  at 
luded,  that  Louis  promised  her  beforehand  that  he 
would  abdicate  the  liirone,  and  very  shortly  he  did 
■o,  and  followed  the  charmer  into  other  lands.  Qa 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son,  Maximilian  Joseph  IL, 
on  tlio  JQth  of  March.  The  new  monarch  died 
early  in  ItJGl,  and  tbe  throne  is  now  occupied  by 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  who  reigns  as  Louis  IL 

"  All  for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost,"  might  hava 
been  tbe  motto  of  die  discrowned  King,  had  Louis 
been  the  equal  (^  Marcus  Antonins,  or  the  [Ketty 
dancer  the  peer  of  the  stately  Hellenic  Egyptian 
Queen,  or  Bavaria  as  well  entitled  to  the  hyperbde 
of  being  called  "tbe  world"  as  the  old  Roaiaa 
dominion.  How  long  Louis  continued  to  associate 
with  Ijola  alW  their  common  downfall  we  do  not 
recollect ;  but  he  seems  in  time  to  havfi  returned  to 
bis  old  tastes,  —  those  of  art  and  architecture.  He 
had  done  much  for  Munich  during  his  two  or  Chrce- 
and-Cwenty  years  of  kingship,  —  bad  filled  it  with 
majestic  buildings  and  beautiful  works  of  art.  and 
had  sometimes  irritated  his  people  by  the  Urge 
sums  of  money  he  l^d  out  in  contributing  to  the 
f^andeur  of  uieir  ntetropolis.  He  now  spent  his 
tune  in  Italy,  at  Paris,  and  in  other  places  where  he 
could  study  tbe  great  productions  of  the  sculptor, 
the  anthitect,  and  the  painter  )   and  in  thii  quiet. 
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mer  (for  he  wu  an  anusble  man 
after  all)  lie  wore  awaj  his  )ifi.  He  certainly 
made  tlie  capita  of  Bavaria  a  iplendid  city,  —  a 
aomewhat  artificial  reprodnctiim  of  tbe  chief  fea- 
tures of  other  citiei,  it  it  true,  —  a  combination  of 
Athens  tiud  Florence  under  the  skies  of  BftTaria,  — 
but  still  a  stahilj'  Tiaion.  He  encouraged  art  and 
Mlists,  and  Munich  has  now,  thanks  to  htm.  a 
school  of  painting,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  all  over  Geiinan^.  The  almost  lost 
arts  of  fresco-painting,  encaustic,  and  painting  on 
elasa,  were  revived  by  hit  patronage  ana  developed 
by  his  intelligence ;  and,  in  these  respects,  he  will 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect  As  a 
politician  he  bequeathed  nothing  to  posterity ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  many  monarchs  have  died,  and  left 
behind  them  more  of  evil  and  lees  of  good. 


THE  Gnu,  OP  THE  PERIOD. 
Time  was  when  the  stereotyped  phrase,  "  a  fair 
roung  English  girl,"  meant  the  ideal  of  woman- 
hood; to  U9,  at  least,  of  homo  birth  and  breeding. 
It  meant  a  creature  generous,  capable,  and- modest; 
Bomethin"  franker  than  a  Frenchwoman,  more  to  be 
trusted  than  an  Italian,  as  brave  as  an  American, 
but  more  refined,  as  domestic  as  a  German  and 
more  graceful.  It  meant  a  rirl  who  could  be  trusted 
alone  if  need  be,  becanse  a  the  innate  purity  and 
dignity  of  her  nature,  but  who  was  neither  bold  in 
bMnng  nor  masculine  in  mind ;  a  drl  who,  when 
she  married,  would  be  her  buaband's  friend  and 
companion,  but  never  his  rival ;  one  who  would 
consider  their  interests  identical,  and  not  hold  him 
as  just  so  much  fair  game  fijr  spoil ;  who  would  make 
his  bouse  bis  true  home  and  place  of  rest,  not  a 
mere  pasaage-place  for  vanity  and  ostentation  to  go 
through ;  a  tender  mother,  an  induatrioua  boose- 
keeper,  a  judicious  mistress.  We  prided  oarselvm 
as  %  nation  on  onr  women.  We  thousht  we  had  the 
|Hck  of  creation  in  this  fair  young  English  prl  of 
oura,  and  envied  no  other  men  their  own.  We  ad- 
mired thelauguid^ace  and  subtle  fire  of  the  South; 
the  docility  and  aiTectionatcness  of  the  East  seemed 
to  ui  Bwevt  and  simple  and  restful ;  the  vivaciuos 
sparkle  of  the  trim  and  sprightly  Parisicnne  was 
a  pleasant  little  excitement  when  we  met  with  it  in 
its  ovm  domain;  but  onr  allegiance  never  wandered 
from  our  brown-haired  girls  at  home,  and  our  hearts 
were  less  va^nnt  than  our  &ncies.  This  was  in  the 
old  time,  and  when  English  girls  were  content  to  be 
what  God  and  nature  had  made  them.  Of  late  years 
we  have  changed  the  pattern,  and  have  given  to  the 
world  n  race  of  women  as  utterly  unlike  the  old  in- 
sular ideal  aa  if  we  had  created  another  notion  al- 
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language  through  the  copious  additions  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  current  slang  of  the  day. 

The  girl  of  the  jicriod  is  a  creature  who  dyes  her 
hair  and  pnitits  her  face,  as  the  tint  articles  of  her 
pergonal  religion ;  whose  sole  idea  of  life  is  plenty 
of  fhn  and  luxury ;  and  whose  dress  is  the  object  of 
such  thought  and  intellect  ax  she  possesses.  Her 
main  endeavor  in  this  is  to  outvie  her  neighbors  in 
the  extravagance  of  fashion.  No  matter  whether, 
as  in  the  time  of  crinolines,  she  sacrificed  deccncv, 
or,  as  now,  in  tfae  time  of  trains,  she  sacrifices 
cleanliness;  no  mntter  either,  whether  tfae  makes 
herself  a  nuisance  and  an  inoonranieDce  to  every 


I  one  the  meeta.  The  girl  <rf'  the  period  has  doM 
away  with  such  moral  muffishness  as  considervtiov 
for  others,  or  rc^vd  for  counsel  and  reboke.  It 
was  bU  very  well'  in  old-fiuhiooed  timet,  when 
I  fathers  and  mothers  had  some  authority  and  were 
I  treated  with  respect,  to  be  tatored  and  made  to 
I  obey,  but  sfae  is  far  too  fast  and  flourishing  to  be 
stopped  in  mid-career  by  these  slow  old  morals ; 
and  as  she  dresses  to  please  herself,  she  does  not 
care  if  she  displeases  every  one  else.  Nothing  is 
too  extraordinary  and  nothing  too  exaggerated  for 
,  her  vitiated  taste;  and  things  which  in  theniselvta 
would  be  nsetfal  reforms  if  let  alone  become  moit- 
ttrosities  w<wse  than  those  which  they  have  dis- 
placed so  soon  as  she  begins  to  manipulate  and 
improve.  If  a  sensible  fashion  lifla  the  gown  out  of 
the  mud,  she  raises  hers  midway  to  her  knee.  If 
the  absurd  structure  of  wire  and  buckram,  once 
called  a  bonnet,  is  modified  to  somethkig  that  shaH 
protect  the  wearer's  face  without  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  her  companion,  she  cuts  hen  down  to  four 
straws  and  a  ratebvd,  or  a  tag  of  lace  and  a  banch 
of  daFi  beads. 

If  there  is  a  reaction  apunst  an  excess  of  How- 
land's  Macassar,  and  hair  shiny  and  sticky  with 
grease  is  thought  less  nice  than  if  left  clean  and 
healthily  crisp,  she  dries  and  frizzes  and  tticke  hers 
out  on  end  like  certain  savages  in  Afnca,  or  lets  it 
wander  down  her  back  like  Madge  Wildfire's,  and 
thinks  herself  all  the  more  beautiful  the  nearer  she 
approaches  in  look  to  a  maniac  or  a  n^ress.  With 
purity  of  taste  she  has  Icet  also  that  far  more  pre- 
cious purity  and  delicacy  of  perception  which  some- 
times mean  more  than  appean  on  the  snrihce.  What 
the  demi-monde  doea  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  excite 
Bttention,sheabDdoes  in  imitation.  If  some  fashion- 
able dinergondee  tn  euidenee  is  reported  to  hare  come 
out  with  her  dress  below  her  shoulder-blades,  and  a 
gold  strap  for  all  the  sleeve  thought  nccessarj',  tfae 
girl  of  the  period  follows  suit  next  day ;  ana  then 
wonders  that  men  sometimes  mistake  her  for  her 
prototj-pe,  or  that  mothers  of  girls  not  quite  so  tn 
gone  as  henelf  refhse  her  as  a  companion  for  their 
daughters.  She  has  blunted  the  fine  edges  of  feel- 
ing so  much  that  she  cannot  understand  irbj  she 
shonld  be  condemned  for  an  imitation  of  form  which 
does  not  include  imitation  of  fact ;  the  cannot  be 
made  to  see  that  modesty  of  appearance  and  virtoe 
ought  to  be  inseparable,  and  that  no  good  gM  can 
afford  to  appear  bad,  underpcnalty  of  receiving  the 
contempt  awarded  to  the  bad. 

This  imitation  of  the  ilcmi-monde  in  dress  leads  to 
someHiing  in  manner  and  fiwling,  not  quite  so  pro- 
nounced, perhaps,  but  far  too  like  to  be  honorable  to 
herself  or  satisfactory  to  her  friends.  It  leads  to 
slang,  bold  talk,  and  fastness  ;  to  the  love  of  pleasure 
and  indifference  to  dnty ;  to  the  clesire  of  money  be- 
fore either  love  or  happinesa ;  to  uselnisness  at  home, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  monotonj"  of  ordinary  liffe, 
and  horror  of  all  usetnl  work  ;  in  a  word,  to  the 
worst  forms  of  luxury  and  selfishness,  to  the  most 
fatal  elfects  arising  fHtm  want  of  high  principle  and 
absence  of  tender  feeling. 

The  girl  of  the  period  envies  the  queens  of  the 
demi-mondt  tar  more  than  the  abhors  them.  She 
sees  them  gorgeously  attired  and  sumptuonslv  ap- 
pointed, and  she  knows  them  to  be  flattered,  J^t«l, 
and  courted  jiith  a  certain  disdainful  admiration  of 
which  she  catches  only  the  admiration  while  she  ig- 
nores the  disdain.  They  have  all  for  which  her  soul 
is  hungering,  and  she  never  stops  to  reflect  at  what 
a  price  they  have  bought  their  gains,  and  what  fear- 


fal moral  peiultiM  Uterpftjrortheirieiiaiioas pleas- 
urn.  She  aecfl  only  the  cosne  gilding  on  the  base 
tobea,  and  shula  her  eyes  to  the  tudeoaa  figura  in 
the  midst,  ind  Ihe  fikul  legend  written  ronnd  the 
edge.  It  >»  this  enry  of  the  pleuaree,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  liDi,  at  tbeee  iromen  of  the  demi-tnonde 
which  is  doing  auch  infiiute  mBchief  to  the  modem 
sirl.  They  brash  too  closely  by  each  other;  if  not 
ID  actual  deeds,  yet  >Q  aims  and  feeling ;  for  the 
luxory  which  is  booght  by  rice  with  the  one  a  the 
thing  of  all  in  life  moat  passiooately  deauwd  by  the 
Other,  though  abe  is  not  yet  prepared  to  par  quite 
the  same  price.  Unfortunately,  ahe  has  already 
pud  too  much,  —  all  that  once  gave  her  distinotive 
national  character.  No  one  can  Bay  dt  die  modern 
Eof^iah  girl  that  she  is  tender,  loving,  reUring,  or 
domestic.  The  old  fault  so  often  fbond  by  keen- 
lighted  Frenchwomen,  that  she  was  so  fatally  rtf- 
DMnesfue,  so  prone  to  sacrifice  appearancea  and 
social  advant»es  for  bve,  will  never  be  set  down 
to  the  girl  of  the  period.  Love  indeed  is  the  last 
thing  £e  thinks  of,  aad  the  leut  of  the  dangers 
besetting  her.  Love  in  a  cottage,  that  seductive 
dream  which  used  to  vex  the  hesrt  and  disturb  the 
calcnlations  of  pmdent  mothers,  is  now  a  myth  of 
past  ages.  He  legal  barter  of  heiself  for  so  much 
money,  tepresentiiig  so  much  dash,  so  much  Insury 
knd  pleasure, — that  is  her  idea  of  marriage;  the 
only  idea  worth  entertaimng. 

For  all  seriDusneai  of  thought  retpectioK  the  du- 
tiea  or  the  consequeQcea  of  marriaee,  she  baa  not  a 
trace.  If  children  come,  they  finabut  a  stepmoth- 
er's cold  welcome  from  her;  and  if  her  husband 
thinks  that  he  has  married  anything  that  is  to  be- 
long to  him,  —  a  laceng  el  placens  uxor  pledged  to 
make  him  happy,  —  the  sooner  he  wakes  irom  his 
hallucination  and  undentands  that  he  has  simply 
married  some  one  who  will  condescend  to  spend  hs 
money  on  beiseU^and  who  will  shelter  her  indiscre- 
tions Mhind  the  shield  of  his  name,  the  lew  severe 
will  ^  his  disappointment.  She  has  married  his 
honse,  his  carriage,  his  balance  at  the  banker's,  his 
title ;  and  he  himself  is  just  the  ineritable  condition 
clogging  the  wheel  of  her  fortune  ;  at  best  an  ad- 
junct, to  be  tolerated  with  more  or  less  patience  as 
may  chance.  For  it  is  only  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
not  girts  of  the  period  pur  lang,  that  marry  for 
love,  or  put  the  hnsbana  before  the  banker.  But 
■he  does  not  marry  easily.  Men  are  afraid  of  her ; 
and  with  reason.  Tbey  may  amuse  dtemselvea  with 
her  for  an  evening,  but  they  do  not  take  her  readily 
for  life.  Besides,  after  all  her  efforts,  she  is  only  a 
poor  copy  of  the  real  thing ;  and  the  T«al  thing  is 
fiir  more  amumng  than  the  copy,  becanae  it  is  real. 
Hen  can  get  that  iriiencver  they  like ;  and  when 
they  go  into  their  mothers'  drawing-rooms,  to  see 
their  sisters  and  their  sisters*  friends,  they  wont 
something  of  quite  diflferent  flavor.  Toujour^  per- 
dix  is  bad  proriditig  all  the  world  over ;  but  a  con- 
tinual weak  imitation  of  tmijours  perdiz  is  worse. 
K  we  must  have  only  one  kind  of  thing,  let  us  have 
it  genuin^',  and  the  qneens  of  St.  John's  Wood  in 
their  unblushing  houeaty,  rather  than  their  imitators 
and  make-believes  in  Bayswater  and  Belgravis. 
For,  at  whatever  cost  of  shocked  aelf-love  or  pained 
modesty  it  mar  be,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  told  to 
the  modern  English  girl  that  the  net  result  of  her 
present  manner  of  life  is  to  assimilate  her  as  nearly 
as  posnble  to  a  class  of  women  whom  we  must  not 
call  by  their  proper  —  or  improper —  name.  And 
we  are  wilUng  to  believe  that  she  baa  still  SInne  ntod- 
esty  of  BOol  tefb  hidden  under  all  this  e&rontary  of 
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ftthion,  and  that,  if  she  could  be  made  to  see  her- 
self as  she  appears  to  the  eyes  of  men,  she  would 
mend  her  ways  before  too  late. 

It  is  terribly  signilicaot  of  the  present  state  of, 
things  iriien  men^re  free  to  write  as  they  do  of  the 
women  of  their  own  nation.  Every  woid  of  cen- 
sure flung  against  them  is  tTwo-edged,  and  wounds 
those  who  condemn  as  much  as  those  who  are  con- 
demned ;  tor  snrely  it  need  hardly  be  sud  that  men 
hold  nothing  so  dear  as  the  honor  of  their  women, 
and  that  no  one  living  would  willingly  lower  the 
reput«  of  his  mother  or  his  usters.  It  is  only  when 
these  have  placed  themselves  beyond  the  pde  of 
msBcnIine  respect  that  sncb  things  could  be  written 
as  ate  written  now;  when  they  become  again  what 
they  were  once  they  will  gather  round  them  the 
love  and  homage  and  chivalrous  devotion  which 
were  then  an  Esiglish woman's  natural  inheritance. 
Ho  marvel,  in  the  present  fashion  of  life  amot^ 
women,  is  how  it  holds  its  ground  in  spile  of  the 
disapprobation  of  men.  It  lued  to  be  an  oU-time 
notion  that  the  sexes  were  made  for  each  otiier, 
and  that  it  was  only  natural  for  them  to  please  each 
other,  add  to  set  themselves  out  for  that  end.  But 
the  girl  of  the  period  does  not  please  men.  She 
pleases  them  as  little  aa  she  elevates  them;  and 
how  little  she  does  that,  the  claa  of  women  she  has 
taken  aa  her  models  of  itself  testifies.  All  men 
whose  opinion  is  wMlh  having  prefer  the  simile 
and  genuine  girl  of  the  past,  with  her  tender  little 
ways  and  pretty  bashful  modesties,  to  this  loud  and 
rampant  modernization,  with  her  false  red  hur  and 
painted  skin,  talking  slang  aa  glibly  as  a  mari, 
and  by  preference  leading  the  convenation  to 
doabtliil  subjects.  She  thinks  she  is  piqnante  and 
exciting  when  she  thus  makes  herself  the  bad  copr 
of  a  worse  original ;  and  she  will  not  see  that  though 
men  laugh  with  her  they  do  not  respect  her,  though 
they  Sirt  with  her  they  do  not  marry  her ;  sle  will 
not  believe  that  she  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  they 
want,  and  that  she  is  acting  against  nature  and  hfr 
own  interests  when  she  disregards  their  advice  and 
offends  their  taste.  We  do  not  see  how  she  makes 
out  her  account,  viewing  her  life  from  any  side ;  but 
all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  [patiently  until  the  national 
madness  has  passed,  and  our  women  have  come  back 
ttain  to  the  old  English  ideal,  once  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  modest,  the  most  essentially  womanly 
in  the  world. 


MUSICAL  MEMORY. 
Tbkrr  is  no  recollection  of  which  the  mind  is  so 
tenacious  as  that  of  music.  A  melody  will  bo  re- 
membered to  the  close  of  the  longest  career ;  and 
this  melody  will  act  as  a  kind  of  light  to  illumine 
scenes  and  events  in  the  history  of  a  man's  life, 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  lost  in  the  very 
darkness  of  time.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
whilst  the  mind  testifies  this  tenacity  in  so  remarii- 
able  a  degree,  it  makes  the  most  siugular  errors  in 
the  Hme  m  which  it  fancies  it  first  heard  the  strain 
it  BO  well  rememben.  We  have  heard  of  a  popular 
composer  beins  asked  by  an  old  gentleman  who 
wrote  such  and  such  a  song.  "  I  am  now  sevens- 
two,"  continued  the  old  gentleman;  "and  I  can 
recollect  my  mother  siiving  that  very  sons  to  me 
when  I  was^ur  years  old."  On  being  told  by  the  ' 
composer  tl^t  it  was  his  song,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  written  more  than  fifteen  vears,  the  dd  gen- 
tleman energetically  volonteerea  to  bet  a  hat  that 
the  song  was  older  than  be  was.    In  vain  the  com- 


1^. 
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poaer  MMred  kirn  ihmt  it  wm  anpoMibls ;  ke  bad 
wHtten  tlie  KMf,  ual  be  was  <mly(attj-tw  himidC 
Tto  old  gentleman  jjMwited,  bet  tkm  bi*, — md  bMt 
k. 

I  of  tl)0  Bistaiby  tg  mminrj  in 

Kon.    11ki«  a  an  cxplaiMtioB 

B  to  the  effect  tbut  Utsra  k  a 


h  tbe  mtnd  pxhw 
aad  whieb,  bdng  ought  bold  of  tn'  mamorf,  n  ■»- 
tadated  aad  rdcfaled  to  a  period  toag  prior  to  tba 
actBid  data  of  iu  ti^KpomAm.  W«  can  qolte  n»- 
dentaad  tUi  nivtioii.  It  h  poHJUe  to  eaaodve  a 
tniM  as  Ml  of  (be  Torloit  Md  blood  of  TOTiAtb)- 
■MB  ai  tv  create  a  atmng  MMe  of  itt  own  natme  ia 
(be  beait  that  it  taaaatM.    Tban  dm  lecoUectiM 


a  in  oar  life  more  oongental, 
OBOtkHU  ian>ired  br  tbe  melod]'.    Habit  woib*  o«t 
Ibe  reM  of  Ibe  pnbleaa. 

Uare  ii  another  nlmiDn  man  wird  (ban  tUa. 
ft  ii  in  s  ^taain  hit  off  bf  Coleridge  iriMB  ha  tsjn, 
"  IT  w«  tiatea  to  •  •;fmphan7  of  CimsKaa,  Ibe  pna- 
0^  atraiB  tLtiam  aot  cm\j  to  recall  but  ateost  to  ra- 
■9W  *Mae  paM  mooematt,  aaatbv,  and  vM  tbe  iMW. 
Eadi  ytimut  ■iiiiiiwt  fariagidg  baca  at  it  were 
aad  eaobodfiae;  tbe  apirit  of  naa  mekidy  Ibat  bad 
goao  btrfbre,  antidpalea  aad  oeema  tniag  to  orer- 
tAa  M«Mbi^  tbat  i«  to  odaie."  Han  ia  Iba 
irttlor  but  tner  eM^estare  of  tbe  eaoM  trf'  tbii 
■raterf.     The  -    . -t ,, _. 


Bt  each  Mdod]' be 


Mof  an  « 


te  cotapoaitioa,    Experiaoce  mmld  vainly  ea- 
r  to  ntlaiib  wgaiBcanca  to  tbe  ««M   aad 
»  awakened  bf  tba  mdodj 


bat  eone  oocuUsfmpathf  wootd  doleet  in  itaax- 
prwwaB  tba  nnewal  ^  aa  Utbecto  mfcaowa  tbae ; 
iM  ahowM  be  Itriag  aver  agaaa  a  partim  of  a  life 
■ot  Muaded  bjr  tbe  yaan  ve  can  aamber;  jott  in 
(be  Miaa  w^  ttiat  tba  exoavator  will  brine  to  Egbt 
lighte  and  aytobola  of  a  t^  ae  aiatilf  bidden  in 
tbe  begianinc  of  ]r«an  aa  to  ai^e  to  awanof  a 


Music,  at  tbe  keen 
livea,  miilnatlt  ds  aa  to  the 
whiuh  it  jntiwea  or  awakeaa. 
evoked  from  the  depth*  of 
to  diffan  a  %fat,  ivvealw  apm 
a  poK  lyaipattj  attacbea  itoeif. 


of  the 
Thoughts  can  be 


nal  BCBs  towtacD 
We  do  Boti«di- 


>t  back  in  fiwcf  to  tbe  eariter  patiodt  ci 
eat  livot.  Ibb  ia  Ibe  mtn  niffm  mm 
hmey  and  tba  haefcneyad  pialitMa  of  at 
npon  B«nc  wbo  tbasb  to  d^aonstna 
tbe  fabjeot  tbef  diaeiut  b;'  MKb  i 
We  ipoik  of  a  far  aabtkr  aad  Tacuer  aratpatbg' 
than  thit.  We  neak  of  Iba  menUe  mapalbjr 
IbaiattachMittdrto  Ae  remote,  eilbar  of  tbe  fo- 
tare  or  titt  p«e.  We  apaak  ft  that  iodaiace  of 
Iti|aid  melody  upon  the  mind  dimcting  ita  yeaiaing 
towards  tbe  oacaiiig  or  riia  looeliitg;  towards  tbe 
coming  in  that  sad  bean^  of  bopa  wbieh  inritea 
T. ••. . .,.  J  _ '-g  in  Aiede> 


is  dyinR  oM  apoa  Ibe  hLA  ai%e  of  tba  d 
patL     Tbe  memrDTj  ooajvod  bj  ■ 


bgbt  of  a  fotakBowk^ge  «f  all 


It  nAt 

of  Hantod  fleytir,  nfintd  \ij  ib 

beantjr.    Ibara  ■  aojojinlkatm  . 

— ie,  bat  a  aadncH  male  tweet  aad 

it  it  BBirad  by  tbe  aM'wt  wirifi 

dbMikhiitb  and  donU  ia  BdoAf. 


FOREIGN  NOTB& 

Tem  OotMond  oopiea  of  Mn.  Btum'i  adauiUi 
book,  ** Cbitane^  Corner'  hxn  ban  told  it  Lv- 
doa. 

^iNCE  I'MJUDiD^  tbe  adopted  ton  of  the  Iiti 
Emperor  Waxjnufim,  bat  jnit  entered  tbe  F«^ 
regiment  of  dn^oons. 


It  anean  tbat  Ifaeta  m  two  Be 
nbo  wnte  pvoae  and  wione.    Bobvt  IL  bn  j^ 
puMitbfld  a  volniae  wbieb  tbe  Englitb  ciitia  da  Ml 

A.  Touxo  snger,  a  pnjul  of  Fanofka  tnd  Uodi 
Caiaei^lo  fav  name,  bat  recently  appeared  in  YVw- 
ence,  and  it  locked  upon  at  the  eommg  leiuUiiJo  It 
the  muaical  world. 

Tnaotharaf  avolatoeHtidnd"Tbe  Sttntf 
Loaiae  de  U  Vallibre.'  jast  pdbliriMd  ia  lioadoa, 
tay t  that  the  fur  Loiuae  bad  *  large  ejta  of  deep 
bbw.raledbrftii^dvt^elUt/''     - 

Toe  old  i-ecDca  king  of  Bararia  when  dying jo- 
litelj  expreiaod  a  rah  tbat  bit  monrofal  praeeaaii| 
thoold  not  inter&ro  wiA  tbe  feativitieB  of  tbe  Cv 
nival!  Where  are  &  Philip  Sidner  and  CbotK- 
fieldDow? 

Iv  reriawit^  Ur.  B(DWBi^\**FMdiBe,"a««« 
wUehbto  bn^  baen  oM  of  pciaft,  Iba  iMcriJ  Ba- 
TiMrdnvwdrana:  "Mr.  Biwwi^  it  fte  i—trf 


-.,  by  Casanava,  bat  lately  been  discovered  _. 
Bel.  It  had  beca  pa'eeentM  to  J^oaie,  wbea  dig 
□f  Westphalia,  and  had  been  ixgolten  in  t  aHiUiJ 
ftore  tM  recently  ^tcoTOed. 

BoBOtxt,  on  tbe  ooeaMca  a . 

tataan  of  -  WilMan  TeD,"  teat  a  atetomph  ef  Ua- 
telf  to  caeb  of  tba  MMben  of  the  ooMipaay,  wilb  At 
Ibttaaiag  autagrapb '' 


isM^M 


r^nesmMbtn  4e  '(TwBonM  TV.'  — 

Tbe  Society  ia  Gtnt  de  Lettret  is  in  aeireh  4 
a  new  president,  H.  FeraTt  tain  at  office  baTtag 
expired.  At  one  «f  die  last  naetino  a  conndMa- 
tde  number  of  memben  raggaated  uie  election  « 
VictOT  Bogo,  inrobing  anen  from  a&r  tba  diadw 
of  hit  {;reataeaa ;  upon  which  a  practical,  bot  mu- 
nently  uopoetic  ntemfacr  remarked  diat  cametlmi 
BMne  tahitantiil  tbao  an  abaent  ohadav  ww  n* 
quired  to  aettle  tbe  dispntei  of  tbe  memben,  cart 
up  tbe  aoooutits,  order  tnc  dinneri,  and  get  tbiot^ 
tbe  general  business  of  tbe  Society.  It  appean  l<b*~ 
wise  tbat  tbe  ruincH-  of  thit  election  of  the  tntbr  « 
"  Ernani "  and  "  Ruy  Bias  "  reaebed  high  DUirtcn, 
and  excii«d  tome  uneannem.  Howerer,  a  claiac  tn 
tbe  statute-book,  Nquiiing  tbat  the  president  be  a 
cetideot  in  Parte,  pot  a  ctofi  to  tbe  proceedingi. 


ifei 


Pantct  KATOLimt  ■  a  gnat  ttavdler.    i 
pnbaUy  aMs  aaote  af  tba  widd  *an  aay 


{fob 


Frencb  prince  wlio  STOr  lired.    It  wm  once  arc 
ticallj  laid  of  him,  that  witli  a  view  to  poaail 
changes  of  Ajaaaty  or  political  s^item  in  France, 
lie  had  probably  naotved  to  quaL^  himself  in  I' 
moat  pntctical  manner  aa  a  teacher  of  geography. 

If  «e  m^  credit  the  AtheDaom,  Mr.  Al^ni 
Swiabnnia  u  coopauiig  ■  poon  on  Xrifbvn  and 
Taeolt;  andU  alio  to  write,  next  year,  —  if  rumor 
ia  not  Buitaken, — an  en>7'  on  the  Womeo  of 
Artknn%B  Romance,  for  the  Early  EngUgh  Text 
Society'*  edition  pf  Malory*!  "  Morta  Darthnr  " ;  io 
which  Mr.  Tenuyaon'i  view  oi  GnineTere,  ViTJen, 
tie,  will  not  be  adopted. 

Tbb  Goizeffa  f Italia  atate*  that  the  Soman 
la£es  are  at  present  occunied  in  terminating  t 
munificent  piece  of  embroiaery  aa  a  present  to  tbt 
]h^ncc»  Muvherita,  on  Ae  occonon  of  her  mar 
ri^e.  Hie  maign  repreeeiits  Rome  in  the  form  of 
a  yoniiK  giH  wearing  the  cottnme  of  the  Campagna, 
and  dtfending  benelf  against  a  serpent ;  her  eyes 
are  tomed  tewaidi  a  Inminoni  pcMnt  as  if  to  im- 
plore help.  The  ^nrca,  which  are  execnted  in 
pear]  and  ulk,  are  intended  t«  remind  the  "Pnaatx 
of  the  anfortnnate  city  which  fbr  yean  lias  been 
awaiting  its  deUverance. 


■sasfss- 
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(at  practical  ,wixk  by  any  allay,  ^e  has  not 
him  even  the  little  duh  of  the  politician  that  4<^di- 
aon  bad.  The  poUtacal  philoaophy  of  Burke,  the 
ontorical  ^wers  t£  Sheridan  and  Caanios,  the 
wide  historical  indoclion*  of  Sr  Comewall  Lewia, 
are  c|uite  foreign  to  bia  cliarBct«r.  He  bu  done  in 
Fariiament  all  that  he  could  have  a^ipected  to  do. 
He  baa  shown  bimielf  a  p^cient  m  eloquence 
tbau^  no  orator,  and  capable  of  illustratkig  and 
adorning  great  debate*  though  no  atatcaman." 

Ths  eunta  of  Notre  Dame-de-Loratte  reeently 
■ddraaed  his  audience,  composed  of  the  eriTnw  dt 
la  mme  of  the  great  worid ;  and  after  falmiaal- 
bg  the  thundeis  of  hia  wrath  at  die  absence  of  a 
praper'qMit  <rf'  penttence  in  his  eongr^ticn,  ter- 
■iuled  his  aermcm  by  annoondng  that  whoso- 
ei«T  amongst  tbcaa  want  to  aee  "  Panl  Poraatier" 
Aonld  be  then  and  there  occonunaBtcated.  Tbe 
MtM*  ^  the  HadebiM  from  Us  pnlpit  had  nttered 

.  like  tiwvat  e*  the  Sondanr  pnTioos.    The  - 

*    -  -     '  tksUbAM 


(f  what  took  pUea  It  tl 

M.  An^i  the  t&ector  of  the  TlttStrt  Frtmfait,  be 
lepliad,  Mt  inapdy,  «  TVfa  Man;  I  refoae  tidceti 
hancefoMk  to  whoMerer  amooMt  the  an^ettce  of 
On  ti>Mtr«  attends  ehorch.-  Who  will  gain  the 
day, — H.  Aager  or Meaaieuia  lea  Cu>^? 

Tbe  Parisians  are  chuckling  over  a  ibny  told  of 
a  yonng  altacM  at  Conatantiuople,  who  was  invited 


Fachaal 


At  those  balls 


□or  own  etiqnette  is  sbrictir  adhered  to,  with  tbe  sole 
exception  that  the  Toikiaa  ladies  remain  in  their 
^mrtments,  where  they  are  Tinted  only  by  the  &ir 
lez.  A  young  aUache,  very  fond  of  piactiaiiig  the 
precept  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  "  Nouiing  is  impos- 
■ble  m  this  world,"  gave  hia  aim  to  the  wile  of  his 
chief  and  led  her  to  tbe  harem.  When  he  had 
reached  the  threahold  he  seemed  to  be  inclined  to 
span  i^  when  Foad  Pacha,  who  waa  watching  all  the 
while,  came  and  aud  to  him,  ''Pardon  me,  air,  you 
are  acondited  to  tk  Potic-     Tonr  miaKoo  ends 


Thk  last  nnmber  of  "  The  Bookaetlcar "  pTM  w 
an  inaigbt  into  the  admirable  mtem  which  prevails 
in  the  compoaiag-roonu  of  tbe  fiondon  Times.  Con^ 
poaiton  evince  the  greatest  deaire  to  obtain  employe 
ment  in  the  ereat  establishment  in  Prindng-Hooae 
Square:  "None  but  fint-iate  compouton,  how- 
ever, stand  a  chance  of  being  taken  on,  and  the  list 
of  eligible  candidates  is  genmllv  a  pretty  long  one. 
Moreover,  the  Tlmea'  lystem  of  raising  competent 
compoaitora  from  aj^renticcs,  keeps  the  supj^y 
□early  equal  to  the  demand.  Tbe  Times  is  tbe 
onlr  London  daily  pa^  that  employs  appreaticn^ 
and  this  employment  is,  indeed  ue  chief  caue  at' 
diapnte  between  it  and  the  Society,  though  the  ap- 
prentdcas  ore  only  engaged  during  the  day,  princi- 
pally upon  adverdaements.  When,  a  compoaitM 
applies  for  employment  on  the  Times,  he  is  tested, 
in  a  room  by  himself,  upon  a  fuece  of  ParliainentBry 
debate  '  copy,'  which  is  usaaUv  written  in  a  not 
Dvei^legiblo  style,  in  abbreviated  leng-hsjkd.  If  the 
applicant  can  compcee  sixty  linea  of  Minion  in 
a  fairly  workmanlike  manner,  -without  '  doables,* 
'  oata,'  wrong  apelliog,  or  a  diqnnmortionate  num- 
ber (^  literu  or  clencol  errors,  witbiu  two  houra, 
kis  name  ia  placed  on  a  register  of  competent  hands, 
and  he  may  expect  to  be  called  in  at  the  firatoj^iot^ 

"  Once  en^;aged,  tbe  permanency  erf*  his  post  de- 
pends upon  himself.  No  aj^icant  over  thirty  yean 
of  age  is  eCgible,  and  if  he  fail,  upon  trial,  to  come 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  efficienuy,  he  is  pud 
for  his  sixty  linea  and  dismisMd,  —  no  one  but  the 
manager  and  himself  being  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  his  jkpplication ;  so  that  in  jyi  cose  can  injury 
lee  to  a  Society  man  from  asking  for  work  on  the 
roes.  In  the  printing-office  <£  the  'leading  joor- 
1 '  a  capital  system  prevails.  Men  are  encouraeed 
provident  habits  as  soon  a*  they  attach  themae^es 
the  paper.  Half  a  crown  in  the  pound  is  de- 
ducted &am  the  earnings  of  each  T^;ular  ctHnpoaitor, 
pressman,  machincman,  and  woiebouseman,  which 
sum  accnniulales  at  interest  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  employment,  and  is  given  up  to  him  on  his  re- 
tirement, and  on  no  account  belore.  A  uck-fund 
has  been  founde<Uiy  the  men,  to  which  neariy  evei; 
one  subscribes ;  and  a  tnrgeon  is  jteimanently  en- 
gaged on  the  staff,  and  is  always  in  attendance  or 
within  easy  call.  Be&eshmenta  of  all  kinds  are  ob- 
tainable on  the  premises  at  nearly  cost  prices,  and 
the  Cleb  principle  is  carried  oat  in  every  depart- 
ment. "niuB,  not  only  are  the  employeta  cared  for 
during  the  hours  of  their  working  life,  but  none  can 
leave  the  Times,  after  any  nnmber  of  yean'  service, 
without  posseasing  that  peony  in  the  purae  which 
old  ia  the  best  friend  at  eourt.  CouU  not 
other  large  printing-offices  be  eondnctedon  like  prin- 
iples,  and  with  equal  benefit  to  masters  and  men  ?  " 


fever  seems  to  be  caging  in 
Scotland.  In  tbe  "coiwtship  comer"  of  that 
otherwise  sedate  and  decorons  joarnat,  the  Scote. 
man,  a  score  of  amorous  advertiaets  may  daily  be 
found  sighing  (In  small  ^^le  at  so  much  a  line)  Gjr 
cosnobial  sympathy.  Every  rank  of  lile  seems  to 
be  eqnally  smitten  with  tbe  same  passionate  yearn- 
ings from  tbe  *  fiur  domestic  servants  who  wish  to 


fiuiy  situated  boose  two  milea  from  a  coun^  tawB, 
who  ia  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  eli^ble  young 
lady  «f  ^ood  poaition,  who  would  make  a  pleaaaU 
ion  fix  life:   money  ae  eonaideratioi^  the 
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advertiMr  haTuig  Kiaple  fnnd*";  and  the  "  English 
LiiAj  (^ed  28),  good  penonaJ  appearance,  and 
amiable  temperanieiit,  pasoewed  of  moderate  for- 
tane ;  wubea  to  coireapond  with  a  ^eatleman  of 
steady  habits,  and  of  domestic  taste,  with  a  vier-  *- 
mstnmony.'*  There  is  an  Arcadian  simplicitj 
die  appeal  of  the  "  eheep-farmer  in  comfortable 

wbd   is   about   to   furnish,"    and    who 


lad/' 


lude  among  other  articles  of  furaitore 
young  lady  under  twenty-five."  "  Two  commercial 
gentlemen "  betray  the  instincts  of  trade  in  their 
search  for  two  youne  ladies  "  with  some  meani 
and  the  "  young  ;rentleman,  bearing  a  high  positit 
in  the  legal  pro^ion,"  who  wishes  to  fmd  a  wi 
"  not  exceeding  twenty,  and  possessed  of  an  annual 
income  of  at  least  £  300,"  is  plainly  of  opinion  that 
lore  in  the  "aibstract"  may  be  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  matrimony  should  be  based  on  more  substantial 
connderatioDa.  As  for  the  ladies,  diey  seem  to  judge 
a  man  rather  by  his  occupation  than  his  incom& 
"  Two  young  ladfes,  a  blonde  and  brunette,  un- 
der twenty,  conadered  pretty,"  sigh  for  militaiy 
men ;  "  three  young  ladies,  considered  very  hand- 
some, of  amiable  diepositions  and  attractive  man- 
nen  —  aged  respectively  seventeen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty-one  —  wish  to  correspond  with  three  special 
constables,  with  a  view  to  matrimony";  and  "two 
domestic  servants "  have  set  their  hearts,  one  on  a 
tradesman  and  the  other  on  a  seaman.  The  sympa- 
I  common  misfortune  leads  a  "jilted  young 
ly"  to  offer  consolation  to  a  "jilted  young  gen- 
ueman."  But,  perbaps,  the  most  curt  and  bunnen- 
like  advcrtisement«f  all  is  the  fbllowina  =  "  Young 
Lady  Wanted,  about  Seventeen  or  Eighteen,  to  go 
to  a  Ball  on  the  Uth." 

Tre  Pall  Mall  Gazette  indulges  in  the  following 
severe  remarks  concerning  comic  music :  "  He  pop- 
ular munc  of  the  day  is  not  below  the  notice  ofany 
one  who  wishes  to  sound  the  depths  of  vulgarity  in 
which  certain  classes  of  our  countirincn  and  conn- 
ttywomen  are  not  ashamed  to  indulge ;  and  lately 
the  significance  of  comic  singing  is  rendered  impor- 
tant by  a  sort  of  fitshionabre  patnnage  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  When  we  read  in  an  ad- 
vertisement column  that  '  Backetty  Jack '  and  the 
*  Honeflerii  Dinner '  were  sung  by  command  of 
H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  1 3th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  it  strikes  us  that  there  is  some  risk  of  having 
introduced  into  our  drawing-rooms  a  kind  of  enter- 
tainment hitherto  confined  to  the  streets  and  the 
music-faalls.  It  is  not  pleasant  either,  fiir  many  rea- 
sons, to  leam  that  one  of  the  chief  minstrob  and 
representatives  of  '  comic  talent '  now  goa  about 


effusion  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  tells  the  shopmen. 


lamentable  in  the  extreme.  It  makea  os  almoat 
despair  of  educating  th^  dense  mind  which  re- 
qoiree  to  bo  itimulated  in  its  hours  of  recreation, 
with  the  sordid  illiterate  verses  in  which  munc  is 
mocked,  sentiment  turned  into  sickening  ridicule, 
and  impure  notions  not  only  suggested,  but  often 
made'  the  very  grotmdwodt  i^  the  compovtion.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  things  are  peculiai 
products  of  our  own  time*.  The  sweet  old  naavetr- 
mg  ditties  with  their  thin  and  silly  coipfJimentB 
were  rarely  better  fi>r  tiie  people  Ihan  '  Champagne 
Charlie.'  The  sea  songs  were  once  the  rmge  even 
in  taverns.  A  certain  national  meaning  and  spirit 
pervaded  them,  — a  certain  harmless  and  uumean- 
mg  romance  pervaded  others  ;  but  the  fast  comic 
song  and  the  fast  comic  unger,  with  his  carriage  and 
his  grin,  or  his  power  of  jumping  and  roaring  cho- 
ruses at  the  same  time,  were  unknown.  Are  we 
beconung  tuore  vulgar  in  our  tastes  than  those  who 
baited  bulls  ? 

"  Not  long  since  we  had  to  record  an  exhibition 
of  noblemen  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  A  lord  dan- 
cing cellar  flaps  and  breakdowns  was  to  be  seen  by 
those  who. could  endure  a  bad  imitadon  of  the 
niggen  whom  we  have  also  domesticated  in  this 
itry.  Where  sh^  we  stop,  if,  sAer  this,  we  pet 
comic  singers  and  introduce  them  into  qnarten 
hitherto  reserved  for  such  artists  as  Grisi,  ^etietut, 
or  Patti  ?  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say.  We  swal- 
lowed the  '  Cancan '  (slightly  mitigated)  easily 
enough  i  and  after  Koyaltj^  had  seen  it,  it  was 
tran^ted  to  where  the  working  classes  can  elevate 
their  minds  by  the  ught  of  an  indecent  dance.  The 
ic  singers  form  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  this 
elty.  They  are  not  to  be  Uamed  for  making 
money  out  of  sotb  tomfoolery  as  the  public  will  pay 
o  see  and  hear,  but  surely  theyought  not  to  be 
;larified  by  distinguished  peitons,  as  well  as  salaried 
ly  enterprising  managers,  who  nm  them  about  in 
etyllsh  brou^ums?  l^e  'great'  this  and  the 
'  joUy '  that,  if  they  really  wish  to  note  the  occanon, 
ought  to  open  an  opera-house  of  their  own.  Tbera 
is  now  a  capital  opportunity  for  it,  and  doubtless 
the  boxe«  would  be  bespoken  almost  before  tbo 
place  was  ready.  So  would  we  English  justify  oilr 
'  '  i  musical  people  to  France  and  Germany, 

have  oar  '  female  comics '  to  set  beside 
Th^ti»e.  They  are  not  yet  as  bold  as  Th^iiae,  bat 
it  will  give  them  courage  to  know  that  thrar  male 
rivals  in  the  profession  are  becoming  not  only 
fashionable  but  popular.  It  would  not  surprise  ns 
to  leam,  from  the  way  we  are  tending  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  Belgravian  acms  and  daughters  sang  *  Hie 
Eel  Pie  Shop"  in  the  course  of  the  season,  with,  to 
quote  the  neat  and  expreaiive  language  of  an  adver- 
tisement, *  a  harmonious  bow-wow  chorus  by  aU  the 
jolly  dogs.'" 


friends  he  (the  Comic  Talent)  will  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  reception.  After  this  announcement  a 
thrill  of  awe  and  expectation  passes  through  the 
hall,  and  the  people  get  their  beer,  pipes,  and  gin 
ready  in  order  to  enjov  with  comfort  and  satistae- 
titai  a  piece  of  doggerel  sanctified  by  the  patronage 
of  the  aristocracy. 

"  Of  the  many  sins  that  burlesques  have  to  an- 
swer for,  their  use  of  those  degraded  songs  ii  about 
die  wont.  The  level  of  ta«t«  which  the  '  Cbicka- 
leaiy  Core '  and  its'  brethren  are  made  to  suit  is 


"& 


"  Alas  !  how  easily  things  go  wrong,  — 
A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  hiss  too  long, 
And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  nan, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 


"  Alat !  how  hardly  things  go  right,  — 
'T  is  hard  to  watch  in  a  summer  night. 
For  the  ^gh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay. 
And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day." 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  REAI5e  AND  DIOX  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

On  tbe  morning  tbnt  folloircd  tbis  memornblc 
night,  our  perK>na;res  aeemcil  to  ehan}^  character?. 
Haiel  «.it  down  before  tlie  relics  of  the  hut  —  thn^e 
or  (bur  Htritffp  dangling,  and  a  piece  of  networic 
waring  —  and  eyed  tlicm  with  shame,  regret,  and 
hiimihation.  Be  waa  so  altsorbcd  in  bis  self- 
rcproache*  that  be  did  uot  hear  a  light  footstep, 
and  Helen  Rolleaton  stood  near  him  a  moment  or 
two,  and  WHtchod  the  play  of  his  countenance  with 
a  verr  inquisitive  and  Kindly  light  in  her  own  eyes. 

•'  Hevcr  mind,"  said  sbe,  sootliingly. 

Hazel  started  at  the  music. 

"Never  mind  your  house  beiu"  blown  to  ahims, 
and  mine  has  stood?"  said  be,  half  reproncbAdly. 

"  You  took  too  much  paius  with  mine." 

"I  will  take  a  Bre»t  cleal  more  with  the  next.." 

"I  hope  not.  But  I  want  you  to  come  and  look 
•t  the  bavoc.  It  is  terrible ;  and  yet  fo  grand." 
And  thus  she  drew  bim  away  from  tbe  sight  that 
caused  his  pain. 


Terrapin  wood.  Prostrate  trees  lay  across  one 
another  in  astonishing  numbers,  and  in  tlie  strangest 
posi^ons;  and  their  glorious  plumes  swept  the  earth. 
"  Come,"  stud  she,  "  it  is  a  bad  thin<;  for  the  poor 
trees,  but  not  for  us.  Sec,  tbe  place  is  strewed  with 
treasures.  Here  is  a  tree  full  of  fans  all  ready 
made.  Aud  what  is  that?  A  horse's  tail  pawing 
on  a  eocoa-tree  !  and  a  long  one  too  !  that  will  make 
ropes  for  you,  and  thread  for  me.  Ah,  and  hci-e  is 
a  cabbage.  Poor  Mr.  Welch !  Well,  for  one  thing, 
jon  need  never  saw  nor  climb  any  more.  See  the 
advantages  of  a  hurrieane." 
.  From  the  wood  she  took  bim  to  tbe  shore,  and 
there  ^y  found  many  bjrds  lying  dead ;  and  Hazel 
picked  up  several  that  he  had  read  of  aa  good  to 
eat.  For  certain  signs  had  I'onvinced  bim  his  fair 
and  delicate  companion  was  carnivora,  and  must  be 
noarisbed  accordrnjily.  Seeing  him  so  eniplovcH, 
she  asked  him  arclily  whether  he  was  Ix-ipnning  to 
•ee  the  comforts  of  a  linrricane.  "  Not  yet,"  said 
he;  "the  account  a  far  from  even." 


**  Then  come  to  where  the  rock  was  blown  down." 
She  led  the  way  gayly  acroen  the  sands  to  a  point 
where  an  overhanging  crag  bad  fallen,  with  two 
trees,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  and  plants  that  grew 
above  it.  But,  when  they  got  nearer,  sbe  became 
■suddenly  grave,  and  stood  st^I.  The  mass  had  M- 
len  upon  a  sheltered  place,  where  seals  were  hiding 
from  the  wind,  and  had  buried  several ;  for  two  or 
three  limbs  were  sticking  out,  of  victims  overwhelmed 
in  the  rain ;  and  a  maeniflcent  ica-lion  lay  clear  of 
tbe  smaller  rubbish,  but  quite  dead.  The  cause 
was  not  far  to  seek ;  a  ton  of  hard  rock  had  struck 
bim,  and  then  ploughed  up  tbe  sand  in  a  deep 
furrow,  and  now  rested  within  a  yard  or  two  of  tift 
animal,  whose  back  it  bad  broken.  Hazel  went  up 
to  the  creature  and  looked  at  it:  then  he  came  to 
Helen ;  she  was  standing  aloof  "  Poor  bugbear," 
said   he.     "  Come   away :  it   is   an   ugly   n^t  for 

"  O  yes,"  said  Helen.  Then,  aa  they  returned, 
"  Does  not  that  reconcile  you  to  the  loM  of  a  but  ? 
We  are  not  blown  away  nor  crushed." 

"That  is  true,"  raid  Haxel ;  "but  suppose  yonr 
health  should  suffer  fi-om  the  exposure  to  such  feai^ 
ful  weather.  So  unlucky  1  so  cruel !  just  as  yon 
were  beginning  to  get  stronger," 

"I  am  alt  tbe  better  for  i^  ShaU  I  tell  yon? 
excitement  is  a  good  thing;  not  too  often,  of  course; 
but  now  and  then ;  and  when  we  are  in  tbe  hnmor 
for  it,  it  is  meat  and  drink,  and  medicine  to  os." 

"  What  I  to  a  deHcate  young  lady '/ " 

"  Ay,  'to  a  delicate  young  lady.'  Last  niglit  baa 
done  me  a  world  of  good.  It  bu  shaken  me  out  of 
my^If.  I  am  in  better  health  and  spirits.  Of 
coune  I  am  very  sorry  the  hut  is  blown  down, — 
because  you  took  so  mncli  trouble  to  build  it :  but, 
on  my  own  account,  1  reoHv  don't  care  a  straw.- 
Find  me  some  comer  to  nestle  in  at  night,  and  all 
day  I  mean  to  be  about,  and  busy  as  a  bee,  helping 
vou,  and — Breakfast!  breaklastl  O,  how  hungry 
t  am."  And  this  spirited  girl  led  the  way  to  the 
boat  with  a  briskness  and  &  vigor  that  charmed  and 
astonished  him. 

This  gracious  tjehavior  did  not  blind  Hazel  to  thQ 
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serioiu  chaiacter  of  the  (ituatioo,  anil  sU  breakfiut 
time  he  waa  thiaking  and  thinking,  and  oltea  kept 
a  mHsel  in  hii  moutt,  and  forgot  to  eat  it  for  KYenl 
second*,  be  «m  m  auxioui  and  puzzlad.  At  lart, 
he  said, "  I  know  a  lai^e  hollow  tree  with  apcrturea. 
If  I  were  to  cIobu  them  all  but  one,  and  keep  that 
for  the  door  ?  'So :  treei  Lave  betrayed  me ;  1 1] 
never  triwt  anotiier  treu  with  ytm.  Stay;  I  know- 
I  know  —  a,  cavern.  He  uttcrod  the  verb  rathi 
loudly,  but  the  substantive  with  a  eudden  feebleness 
of  intonation  that  was  amunng.  His  timidity  was 
mperfluous ;  if  he  had  said  he  knew  "  a  bunk  where- 
on the  wild  thyme  irrows,"  the  suegestion  would 
have  been  well  received  that  morning. 

"  A  earem ! "  ciied  Helen.  "  It  has  always  been 
the  dream  of  my  life  to  live  in  a  cavern." 

Hazel  brightened  up.     But  the  next  mc 
clouded   agniri.     "But   I   forgot.     It   will  .  . 

there  is  a  spring  running  right  through  it ;  it  comet 
down  nearly  perpendicular,  through  a  channel  '' 
has  bored,  or  enlarged;  and  aplaxbe*  on  the  floor. 

"How  convenient!"  said  Helen;  "now  I  shall 
have  B  bath  in  my  room,  instead  of  havin_g 
miles  for  it.  By  the  by,  now  you  have  in' 
the  shower-bath,  please  discover  Soap.  Not  that 
one  really  want*  any  Jn  this  island;  for  there  is 
DO  dutt,  and  the  very  air  seems  purifying.  But 
who  can  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  early  ednca- 

Hazel  said, "  Now  1 11  laugh  as  much  as  you  like, 
when  once  this  care  is  off  my  mind." 

He  ran  off  to  the  cavern,  and  foimd  it  spacious 
and  safe ;  but  the  spring  was  falling  in  ji^eat  force, 
and  the  roof  of  the  cave  glistening  with  moisture. 
It  looked  a  hopeless  case.  But  if  Kecessity  is  the 
mother  of  Inveution,  surely  Love  is  the  father.  Ho 
mounted  to  the  n>ck  above,  and  found  the  f-pot 
^ere  the  spring  suddenly  descended  into  the  earth 
with  the  loudest  gui;gle  he  had  ever  beard ;  a  gurgle 
of  defiance.  Nothing' was  to  be  done  there.  But 
be  traced  it  upwards  a  little  way,  and  found  a  place 
where  it  raB  beside  a  deep  decline.  "  Aha,  my 
fKend ! "  said  he.  He  gnt  his  spade,  and  with  suuiu 
houia'  hard  work  dug  it  a  fresh  channel,  And  carried 
it  away  entirely  frcua  its  course.  He  returned  to 
the  cavern.  Water  was  drtppiog  very  fast ;  but, 
on  looking  up,  he  could  see  the  light  of  day  twink- 
ling at  the  top  of  the  spiral  walarcouise  he  had 
robbed  of  its  supply.  Then  he  conceived  a  tridy 
original  idea:  why  not  turn  his  empty  walercourte 
into  a  chimney,  and  so  give  to  one  element  what  he 
bad  taken  Itoid  another?  He  had  no  time  to  exe- 
cute this  just  then,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and 
he  cauld  not  afford  to  lose  any  one  of  those  dead 
animals.  S)o  he  left  the  fitnnel  to  drip,  that  b«ng  a 
procM*  he  had  no  means  of  expediting,  and  moored 
the  •ea4io'i  to  the  very  rock  that  had  kUled  bim, 
awl  waa  proceeding  to  dig  out  the  seaK  when  a 
voice  be  iiever  could  hear  without  a  thrill,  swamoned 
hia  to  dinner. 

..It  was  a  plentiful  repaet,  and  included  roaat 
pinCado  and  cabbage-palm.  Helen  BoUeston  in- 
fiinuad  him  during  dinner  that  he  woulil  no  longer 
be  allowed  lo  monopolize  the  labor  attendant  ujion 
tbMr  oondition. 

"  No,"  laid  she,  "  j-ob  are  alwan  woikiog  for  me, 
and  I  shall  work  for  you.  Cooking  aod  washing 
aie  a  woman's  woi4:,  not  a  man's ;  and  so  are  plait- 
iax  and  netting." 

This  healthy  reaolation  once  formed  was  adhcrad 
t«  with  a  constaacy  that  beloaced  to  the  giri's  char- 
acter.   The  roof  of  the  ruined  hut  came  ashaM  ■■ 
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.  .  ening,  and  was  fastened  o 
boat  Hazel  lighteif  a  bonfir«  in  the  cavera,  and 
hail  tiie  satisfaction  of  seeing  aoine  af  the  Rooke 
issM  idjove.  Bat  he  woald  not  let  Hiss  BoUeston 
occupy  it  yet.  He  shiited  her  things  to  the  boat, 
and  slept  in  the  cave  himself.  However,  he  lost  a 
time  in  layinj;;  down  a  cjeat  hearth,  and  built  a  Gr« 
place  and  chimney  in  the  cave.  The  chimney  went 
up  to  the  faole  in  the  arch  of  tbA  cave  ;  then  came 
the  stone  ftinnel,  stolen  from  Nature ;  and  above, 
on  the  upper  auriace  of  the  cliff,  came  the  chimney- 
pot. Thus,  the  chimney  acted  like  a  German 
slove  :  it  stood  in  the  centre,  and  soon  maile  the 
cavern  very  Aty  and  warm,  and  a  line  retreat  dur- 
ing Ibe  rains.  When  it  was  ready  for  occupation, 
Helen  said  she  would  sail  to  it:  she  would  not  go 
by  land  ;  that  was  too  tame  for  her.  Hazel  had 
only  to  comply  with  her  humor,  and  at  high  water 
they  got  into  the  boat,  and  went  dovrn  the 
into  uie  sea  with  a  rush  that  made  Hulun  v 
He  soon  rowed  her  across  the  bay  to  a  point  distant 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  carem,  and  in- 
stalled her.  But  he  never  returned  to  the  river; 
it  was  an  inronvenient  filaee  to  make  excursions 
from ;  and,  besides,  all  his  work  was  now  either  in 
or  about  the  caveru ;  and  that  convenient  hurri- 
cane, as  Helen  called  it,  not  only  made  him  a 
builder  again  ;  it  also  made  him  a  currier,  a  soap- 
boiler, and  a  salcer.  So  they  drew  the  boat  joM 
above  high-watM-  mark  in  a  Weltered  node,  and  be 
set  up  his  arsenal  ashore. 

In  this  utuation,  day  glided  by  after  dar,  ami 
week  after  week,  in  vigorous  occupations,  bright- 
ened by  social  intercourse,  and  in  some  degree  ^ 
the  beauty  and  the  friendship  of  the  aninmls.  Of 
all  this  industry  we  can  only  afford  a  brief  sum- 
mary. Hazel  fixed  two  uprights  at  each  aide  of 
the  cavern's  mouth,  and  connecteil  each  pair  by  a 
beam;  a  netting  laid  on  these,  and  covi:red  with 
gigantic  leaves  troiu  tlie  prostrate  jiaJras,  made  a 
sufficient  roof  in  this  sheltered  siiot.  On  this  ter- 
race they  could  sit  even  in  the  rain,  and  view  tlie 
sea.  Helen  cooked  in  the  cave,  hut  served  dinner 
up  on  this  beautiful  terrace.  So  now  she  hud  a  But 
and  a  Ban,  as  the  Scotch  say.  He  got  a  hogabead 
of  oil  from  the  sea-lion  ;  and  so  the  cave  was  a1- 
wai-s  lighted  now,  aud  tbat  was  a  great  comfort, 
and  gave  them  more  hoars  of  in-door  employment 
and  convenalion.  The  poor  bogbcar  really  brigfat' 
encd  their  existence.  Of  the  same  <h1,  boiled  down 
and  mixed  with  wood  -  ashes,  lie  made  soap,  to 
Helen's  great  delight.  The  hide  of  this  animal 
was  GO  thick  he  could  do  nothing  with  it  but  cut  off 
pieces  to  make  the  sides  of  shoes  if  required.  But 
the  seals  were  miscelUncoas  treasures ;  ne  contrived 
with  guano  and  aromatics  to  curry  their  skins;  of 
their  bladders  be  made  vile  parchment,  and  of  their 
entrails  gut,  catgut,  and  twine,  beyond  compare. 
He  salted  two  cubs,  and  laid  up  the  rest  in  store, 
by  enclosing  large  piecea  in  day.  When  &eie 
were  to  be  i^ed,  uie  cl.iy  was  just  put  into  hot  em- 
bers for  some   hours,  then  broken,   and   the   meat    ' 

.tun  with  all  ilp  juices  preserved. 

Hiden  cooked  and  washed,  and  manufactured 
salt ;  and  collected  quite  a  store  of  wild  cotton, 
though  it  grew  very  sparingly,  and  it  cost  her  hours 
to  find  a  few  pods.  But  in  hunting  for  it  she  fhond 
other  things,  — health  for  one.  After  sunset  she 
was  generally  employed  a  couple  of  houn  an  mat- 
lera  which  occupy  the  fair  in  every  situation  of  life. 
She  made  herself  a  sealskin  jacket  and  pork-pie 
She  made  Mr.  TIazel  a  man's  cap  t^  seal-aktn 
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witb  a  poiDt.     But  ber  grtat  work   was  with   tha 
cotton,  vbich  will  be  described  ber«after. 

HowBTer,  for  two  boon  t&er  luiiaet,  no  more 
(tfaejr  nee  at  pe«p  of  day),  ber  phniciut  Allowed 
ber  to  ait  ABd  work ;  wluch  she  did,  and  aftma 
amiletl,  while  be  sat  by  and  diicour*ed  to  her  of  all 
Ae  tbin^  he  bad  tendj  and  surprised  himnlf  by 
the  rtrengtb  and  activity  of  bis  memory.  He  attrib- 
uted it  partly  to  the  air  ol'  tbe  itlaad.  Nor  were 
his  fin^ra  idle  even  at  nigbt.  He  had  tools  to 
abarpen  for  tbe  morrow,  glas  to  make  luid  pdiA 
out  of  a  lamioaled  cryvtal  he  bad  Ibund.  And  then 
tb«  bnrrica&e  had  blown  away,  anongBt  many  prop- 
erties, his  map ;  ao  be  iiad  to  make  another  with 
■milw  mAteriab.  He  cooapleted  tbe  map  in  dne 
eotirie,  and  gave  it  to  Helen.  It  was  open  to  tbe 
Mane  stiictnrea  die  bad  paned  on  the  other.  Hazel 
was  no  chartograpber.  Yet  this  time  sbe  had  noth- 
iaC  but  praise  for  it.     How  waa  that  ? 

Raheved  of  other  immediate  carea,  Huet's  mind 
had  time  to  dwell  npon  the  problem  Helen  bad  Ret 
him ;  and  one  fine  dqr  a  conviction  Btmek  him  that 
he  bad  taken  a  narrow  and  puariia  view  of  it,  and 
that,  after  all,  there  mnit  be  in  the  natare  of  things 
some  way  to  attract  ships  from  A  distance.  Pos- 
BCaeed  with  this  thoo^bt,  he  went  up  to  I^legniph 
Foist,  abstracted  his  mind  from  all  external  objects, 
and  fixed  it  on  this  idea,  —  but  came  down  as  he 
went.  He  descended  by  «ome  stepH  be  bad  cut  zig- 
zas  fi>r  Helen's  use,  and  as  he  pnt  bis  foot  on  the 
Sw  step,  —  wboo — whirr  —  whiEi  —  came  nine 
dncta,  eootinf  bis .  head,  tbey  whizzed  so  cisae ;  and 
Domde  rif  ht  for  the  ItfpMBS. 

"  Huns  I "  tbo(^;bt  Hazet ;  "  I  never  see  you 
dncka  fly  in  any  other  direction  bat  that." 

This  speculation  rankled  in  him  all  nij;hc,  and  he 
toM  Helen  he  shoold  reconnoiBre  at  daybreak,  bnt 
sbonbl  not  take  her,  as  there  might  be  makes.  He 
EOMle  the  boat  ready  at  daybreak,  and  certain  gan- 
nsta,  pintadoea.  boobies,  and  noddies,  and  divers 
with  eyea  ia  their  heaib  like  fiery  jewels  —  Urda 
wbcae  greedy  maws  be  had  often  grstiSed  —  chose 
to  fancy  ba  mast  be  going  a  fishing,  and  were  on 
tfa«  al^t,  and  rather  tratiUnanie.  However,  be 
eat  adiin,  and  ran  out  throu;^b  North  Gate,  with  a 
U^t  wcMarly  breeee,  fidlowed  by  a  whole  fleet  of 
tarda.  These  were  jmned  in  dne  conrae  by  another 
of  his  satellites,  a  yonng  seal  he  called  Tommy,  also 
food  of  fishing. 

The  feathered  coavoy  soon  tailed  <yff:  bnt  Tora- 
tay  stuck  to  him  fitr  about  eight  miles.  He  ran  tiiat 
diBtanca  to  have  a  nearer  kx^  at  a  small  island 
^achl^  doe  BOTth  of  Telegraph  Point  HesaltaficI 
hinself  It  waa  lit^  ntorc  than  a  very  hnig,  lar^  i«ef, 
the  neighborhood  of  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
ships  of  bvden,  and  resolving  to  set  some  beacon 
or  other  oa  it  erelong,  he  christeaed  it  White  Wa^ 
tar  Island,  on  acccaint  of  the  sort':  he  cama  about 
and  beaded  for  the  East  BloC 

'Hien  ToDuny  gave  him  np  in  di^nt ;  perhaps 
thongbt  his  coodnct  vacillating.  Animals  all  de- 
qnse  that 

He  soon  landed  almost  under  the  volcano,  and 
moored  bis  boat  not  fhr  finm  a  cliff  peaked  with 
gnano.  Exercisiag  due  cmilion  this  time,  be  got 
Hp  to  tbe  lagoons,  and  fennd  a  ^n^aC  many  docks 
swimming  about.  He  approAched  little  parties  to 
•xaonina  their  varicdes.  lliey  aH  swam  ottt  cf  his 
wsiy ;  some  of  them  even  flew  a  few  yards,  and  then 
settled.  Not  one  wotdd  let  him  come  widihi  ftirlj 
yards.  This  convinced  Haxel  the  ducks  w«re  not 
nati««i  of  A*  iriand,  b«(  stoaagen,  who  were  not 


nmch  afi«id,  becanse  they  had  never)  .    

cm  this  par^idar  island ;  bnt  still  (Kstrnsted  nhn. 

While  he  pondered  thus,  there  was  a  great  iraiae 
of  wings,  and  about  a  dozen  dnck*  flew  over  his 
bead  on  the  rise,  and  passed  westward  still  twmg 
till  they  got  into  the  high  currents,  and  away  apm 
the  wings  of  the  wind  fnr  distant  lands. 

Tbe  grand  rash  of  their  win^  and  the  off-band 
way  in  which  they  spurned,  abandoned,  and  diaae- 
peared  from,  an  island  that  held  bim  tjgbt,  maoe 
Hazel  feel  ykft  small  His  tbongbts  took  the  form 
of  Satire.  ■*  Lords  of  the  cTe%tion,  ara  we  ?  We 
sink  in  water;  in  air  we  tnmble ;  oh  earth  we 
itumUo." 

These  pleasing  reflections  did  not  prevent  his 
taking  their  exact  line  of  flight,  and  baling  a  tree 
to  mark  it  He  was  about  to  leave  tbe  place,  when 
he  beard  a  splashing  not  fkr  from  bim,  and  there 
was  a  dock  jumping  about  on  tbe  water  in  a  strange 
way.  Hazel  mon^ht  a  snake  bad  got  bold  of  her 
apd  ran  to  ber  assistance.  He  took  her  out  of  the 
water  and  sooa  tband  what  was  tbe  matter;  her 
bill  was  open  and  a  fidi's  tail  was  sticking  out- 
Hazel  interlad  his  flnger  and  dragged  oat  a  small 
liih  which  had  erected  tbe  spines  on  its  back  so  op- 
portunely  aa  nearly  to  kill  its  deatroyeT.  The  dock 
recovered  enoogh  to  quack  in  a  Ibeble  and  dubieas 
manner.  Haael  kept  her  for  Helen,  becanse  she 
was  a  pUuB  brown  dock.  With  sonte  little  reloO' 
tiulce  De  sKghtly  shortened  one  wing,  and  stowed 
away  bis  captive  in  the  bold  of  tbe  boat. 

He  happened  to  have  a  great  stock  of  jntch  iA  tbe 
boat,  BO  ne  emjrfoyed  a  few  hours  in  writing  npoa 
the  guano  rocks.    Ob  one  he  wrote  in  bage  letters :  -^ 


On  another  he  wrote  in  smaller  letten :  -~ 


Then  he  casse  home  and  beached  the  boat,  and 
brouf>bt  Helen  his  captive. 

"  Why,  it  is  an  Ei^Ksh  dock  ! "  sbe  cried,  and  waa 
enraptured. 

By  this  visit  to  tbe  lagoons,  Hasel  gathered  that 
this  island  was  a  half-way  house  for  migrating  Inrda, 
eqiecially  dneks ;  snd  he  inferred  Aiat  the  lina 
those  va^;ranta  had  taken  was  the  shortest  way  from 
this  island  to  tbe  nearest  land.  Hiia  was  worth 
knowing,  and  set  his  brain  working.  He  begged 
Helen  to  watch  for  the  return  of  Uie  turtle-wvea 
(tiiey  had  all  left  the  iriand  jiat  befort  tbe  tain} 
and  learn,  if  possible,  from  what  pwnt  of  the  com- 
pass they  arrived. 

The  next  expedition  was  nndertaken  to  pIflMa 
Helen  ;  she  wiahed  to  examine  the  beautiftl  erecta 
and  cavea  on  Ue  north  side,  which  ihey  had  sem 
from  a  diatanoe  when  they  sailed  round  ue  Uand. 

Tbev  started  on  foot  one  deligbtM  day,  and 
walked  Iniakly,  for  the  air,  thongb  balmy,  was  ex- 
hilarating, ^ey  followed  the  coinee  of  the  river 
till  thi.7  canse  to  the  lake  that  fed  it,  and  was  ftd 
iuelf  by  hnndreda  of  Bttle  natiml  gtrttets  down 
which  the  hills  discharged  tbe  tains.  This  was  new 
to  Helen,  thowh  not  to  Hazd :  sbe  prodnced  tha 
map,  and  told  ae  hke  sly^  that  it  waa  incorrect,  ■ 
little  too  big.  She  took  some  of  tbe  water  in  ber 
hand,  ifmnfled  the  lake  with  it,  and  cdled  it  H»- 
aehnera.  IMy bore  a  little  te  the  r^  and^ 
ceeded  till  they  feimd  a  creek  shaped  nke  a  «a^^ 
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at  whosa  broad  end  shone  an  arch  of  foliage  studded 
with  Bowen,  and  the  aparUiog  blae  irater  peeped 
behind.  Thii  wai  tempting,  bat  the  descent  was 
rather  hazanlous  at  fint;  gient  iqnare  blocks  of 
rock,  one  below  another,  and  these  rude  steps  were 
coated  with  moeKs  of  rich  hne,  but  wet  and  slip- 
pery ;  Haze)  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  compan- 
ion. However,  nfier  one  or  two  difiicultiea,  tlic 
finnre  opened  wider  to  the  sun,  and  tbsy  dewrended 
from  the  slimy  rocks  into  a  sloping  hotbed  of 
exotic  flowers,  and  those  huge  succulent  leaves  that 
are  the  glory  of  th^  tropica.  The  ground  was  car- 
peted a  yard  deep  with  tiieir  luxuriance,  and  othen 
more  aspiring,  climbed  the  warm  sides  of  the  di- 
verging cliffs,  just  as  creepeisso  ap  a  wall,  lining 
every  crevice  as  they  rose.  In  this  blessed  spot, 
wanned,  yet  not  scorched,  by  the  tropical  sun,  and 
fed  with  trickling  waters,  was  seen  what  marvels 
"  boon  Natorc"  can  do.  Here  onr  vegetable  dwarCj 
were  giants,  and  our  flowers  were  trees.  One  love- 
ly giantess  of  the  jasmine  tribe,  but  witii  fiow^ 
shaped  like  a  marigold,  and  scented  like  a  tube- 
rose, had  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  poplar,  and  carried 
ita  thousand  buds  and  amber-colored  Howen  up 
eighty  fiiet  of  broken  rock,  and  planted  on  eveiy 
ledge  suckers,  that  Uowered  again,  and  filled  the 
air  with  perfiima.  Another  tree  about  half  as  high 
was  covered  with  a  cascade  of  snow-white  tulips, 
each  as  big  as  a  small  flower-pot,  and  scented  like 
honeysuckle.  An  aloe,  ten  feet  high,  Uosomed  in 
a  comer,  unheeded  among  loftier  beauties.  And 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  flasure  a  huge  banana 
kaned  across,  and  flung  out  its  vast  leaves,  that 
seemed  translucent  golil  against  the  sun ;  under  it 
shone  a  monstrous  cactus  in  all  her  pink  and  crim- 
son glory,  and  through  the  maze  of  color  streamed 
the  deep  blue  of  the  peaceful  ocean,  laughing,  and 
catching  sunbeams. 

Helen  leaned  against  the  cliff  and  quivered  with 
delight,  and  that  deep  sense  of  flowers  that  belongs 
to  your  true  woman. 

Hazel  feared  she  was  ill. 

"111?"  said  she.  "  Who  couU  be  iU  here »  It 
is  heaven  upon  earth.  O,  you  dean  1  O,  you 
loves  1  And  they  all  seemed  growing  on  the  sea, 
and  floating  in  the  sun." 

"  And  it  IS  only  one  of  a  dozen  such,"  said  Hazel. 
"  If  you  would  like  to  inspect  them  at  your  leisure, 
111  just  run  to  Palm-tree  Point;  for  my  signal  is  all 
askew.    I  saw  that  as  we  came  along." 

Helen  assented  readily,  and  he  ran  off;  but  left 
her  the  provisions.     She  was  not  to  wait  dinner  for 

Helen  exanined  two  or  three  of  the  flowery 
fisvurea,  and  foond  fresh  beauties  in  each,  and  also 
some  English  leaves,  that  gave  her  pleasure  of 
another  kind;  and,  after  she  had  ^veiled  in  the 
flowers,  she  examined  the  shore,  and  soon  discovered 
that  the  rocks,  which  abounded  here,  (though  there 
were  also  la[};a  patches  of  clear  sand)  were  nearly 
all .  pure  cond,  in  great  variety.  Red  coral  was 
abundant ;  and  even  the  pink  coral,  to  wbicb  fashion 
was  just  then  giving  a  fictitious  value,  was  there  by 
the  ton.  Thia  interested  her,  and  so  did  some 
beautifid  shells  that  lay  sparkling.  The  time  passed 
swiAly;  and  she  was  stul  busy  in  her  researches, 
when  suddenly  it  darkened  a  little,  and,  looking 
back,  she  saw  a  white  vapor  steaLng  over  the  clia; 
and  curhns  down. 

Upon  this,  she  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  the 
place  where  Hazel  hfi  left  her;  the  more  so  as  it 


The  vapor  descended  and  spread,  and  covered  sea 
and  land.  Then  t^e  tod  set :  and  it  was  darkness 
vinble.  Cominr;  from  the  south,  the  sea-tret  caught 
Hazel  sooner  and  in  a  less  ftvorabic  situation. 
Returning  from  the  palm-tree,  he  had  tnken  the 
shortest  cut  through  a  small  jungle,  and  been  so 
impeded  by  the  scrub,  that,  when  he  got  clear,  the 
fog  was  upon  him.  Between  tliat  and  the  river,  be 
lost  his  wny  several  times,  and  did  not  hit  the  river 
till  near  midnight,  lie  followed  the  river  to  the 
lake,  and  coasted  the  lake,  and  then  groped  his  way 
towards  the  creek.  But,  after  a  while,  every  st^ 
he  took  was  firaugbt  with  danger;  and  the  nigbt 
was  far  advanced  when  he  at  last  hit  off  the  crMk, 
as  be  thought  He  halloed;  but  there  was  no 
reply ;  halloed  again,  and  to  his  joy,  her  vcMce 
replied ;  but  at  a  distance.  He  had  come  to  the 
wrong  creek.  She  was  farther  westward.  He 
groped  his  way  westward,  and  came  to  another 
creek.  He  haUoed  to  her,  and  she  answered  him. 
But  to  attempt  the  descent  would  have  been  mere 
suicide.  She  felt  that  herself,  and  almost  ordered 
him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

"  Why,  we  can  talk  all  the  same,"  said  she ;  "  and 
it  is  not  for  long." 

It  was  a  curious  position,  and  one  tj-pical  of  the 
relation  between  them.  So  near  together,  yet  the 
barrier  so  strong. 

"  I  em  afraid  jou  must  be  very  cold,"  said  he. 

"O  no;  1  have  my  seal-skin  jacket  on;  and  it 
is  BO  sheltered  here.     I  wbh  you  were  as  well  off." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  to  be  alone  down  there  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  alone  when  your  voice  is  near  me. 
Now  don't  you  Ei^et  yourself,  dear  friend.  I  like 
these  little  excitements.  I  have  told  ^u  so  beibre. 
Listen:  how  oalm  and  silent  it  all  is;  tbe  place; 
the  night !  The  mind  seems  to  fill  with  great  ideas, 
and  to  fijel  its  immortality." 

She  spoke  with  solemnity,  and  he  heard  in  silence. 

Indeed  it  was  a  reverend  time  and  place :  the 
sea,  whose  loud  and  penetrating  tongue  had,  in  seme 
former  age,  created  the  gully  where  they  both  sat 
apart,  had  of  late  yean  receded,  and  kissed  the 
sands  gently  that  calm  night ;  so  gently,  that  its  long, 
low  murmur  seemed  but  the  echo  of  tranquillity. 

The  voices  of  that  pair  sounded  supernatural,  one    . 
speaking  up,   and   the   other   down,   the  speakers 
quite  invisible. 

"  Air,  Hazel,"  said  Helen,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice; 
"  they  say  that  Night  ^ves  wisdom  even  to  the  wise ; 
think  now,  and  tell  me  yonr  true  tbonghla.  Has 
the  foot  of  man  ever  trod  upon  this  island  before  t " 

There  was  a  silence  due  to  a  question  m  grave, 
and  put  with  solemnity,  at  a  solemn  time,  in  a  sol- 

At  last  Hazel's  thoughtful  voice  came  down. 
"The  world. is  very,  very,  very  old.  So  old,  that 
the  words, '  Ancient  History'  are  a  falsehood,  and 
Moses  wrote  but  as  yesterday.  And  man  is  a  very 
old  animal  upon  this  old,  old  planet;  and  has  been 
everywhere.     I  cannot  doubt  he  has  been  here." 

Her  voice  went  up.     "But  have  you  seen   any 

His  voice  came  down.  "I  have  not  looked  for 
them.  The  bones  and  the  weapons  of  primeval 
man  are  all  below  earth's  surface  at  this  time   of 

There  was  a  dead  ulence.  Then  Helen's  voice 
went  up  again.  "  But  in  modem  times  ?  Has  no 
man  landM  here  from  fai^off  places,  rincc  ships 
were  built?" 

The  ytAce  came  sadly  down.    "  I  do  not  know." 
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voice  went  up.     "  Bat  think ! " 

voice  CMDe  doi*n.    "  WiMt  calamity  can  be 

a  world  so  old  as  this  ?     Evaiything  we  can 

]  Buffer,  othen  of  our  race  have  done,  and 

V 

"  Hu:<b  !  there 's  something 


moviiig  on  the  sand." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
IIazcl  waited  and  lisltmed.  So  dlrl  Huk-n,  and 
kcr  breath  caiuu  t'»t ;  for  in  the  stilly  nt^ht  sbe 
beard  light  but  myttcriouj  iqunils.  Something  wa« 
moving  on  thit  aaud  very  slowly  and  softly,  but 
never  and  nearer.     Her  heart  began  to  leap.     She 

nt  out  her  band  instinctively  to  clutch  Mr.  Hazel ; 
t  he  was  too  far  off.  She  luul  the  prcaenoe  of 
mind  ami  the  ulf-denial  to  disguise  her  lean ;  lor  she 
knew  he  would  come  headlong  to  her  assistnnce. 

She  laid  in  a  quivering  whisjier,  "I'm  not 
fnghteneil ;  only  v — ^very  c — curious." 

And  now  bIic  became  conscious  thnt  not  only  one 
hut  Bcvernl  things  were  creeping  about 

Presently  the  creeping  ceased,  and  was  followed 
by  a  louder  and  more  myatcrioun  noise.  In  that 
silent  ni<;fat  it  sounded  like  raking  and  digging- 
Three  or  four  myiterioiu  visitants  »i!emed  lo  be 
making  gravta. 

This  was  too  much ;  especially  coming  at  it  did 
after  talk  about  the  primeval  dead.  Her  d^ire  to 
scream  was  so  strong,  and  she  was  so  afraid  Hazel 
would  break  his  neck,  if  she  relieved  her  mind  in 
that  way,  that  she  actually  took  her  handkerchief 
and  bit  it  hard. 

But  this  situation  waa  cut  short  by  a  benelicent 
luminary.  The  snn  rose  with  a  magniflcent  bound, 
— it  was  his  way  in  that  latitude,  —  and  everf  thing 
anpleaaant  winced  that  moment;  the  fog  shivered 
in  its  turn,  and  appeared  to  open  in  furrows  at  great 
javelina  of  golden  light  shot  throagh  it  from  the 
swiftly  rising  orb.  Soon,  those  golden  darts  in- 
createil  to  stream*  of  potable  fire,  that  bant  the  fog 
and  illumined  the  wat  mnds:  and  Helen  burst  out 
laughin™  like 
revealed  the 

ponderous  turtles,  crawling,  kIow  and  clumsy,  back 
to  ica.  Hazel  joined  her,  and  they  soon  found  what 
these  evil  spirits  of  the  island  had  been  at,  poor 
wretches.  Tbey  had  each  buried  a  dozen  eggs  in 
die  land;  one  dozen  of  which  were  very  soon  let 
boiling.  At  fir^t,  indeed,  Helen  objet^ted  that  they 
bad  no  shells,  but  llatel  told  her  the  might  ai  well 
cocDplain  of  a  rose  without  a  thorn.  He  assured  her 
turtles'  e^s  were  a  known  delicacy,  and  very  supe- 
rior to  birds' eggs;  and  so  she  found  them;  they 
were  eatcu  wiUi  the  kceneit  relish. 

"  And  now,"  said  Helen,  "  for  my  discoveries. 
f  int,  here  are  my  Knglixb  leavca,  only  bigger.  I 
liNind  iheui  on  a  large  tree." 

"  Kngliali  leaves ! "  cried  Hazel,  with  rapture. 
"  Why  it   is  the  caonlrhouc  ! " 

"  O  dear,"  KUil  Helen,  dimppointed ;  "  I  took 
it  for  the  ludia-rubber  trci.'."    * 

"  It  is  the  India-rubbur  tree ;  and  I  have  been 
bunting  Ibr  it  all  over  the  island  in  vain,  aud  using 
wretchedly  inferior  gums  for  want  of  it." 

**  I  "m  so  glad,"  said  Helen.  "  And  now  I  have 
something  else  to  show  you :  sooiething  that  cur- 
dled my  blood ;  but  1  dare  say  I  waa  very  fooliih." 
She  then  took  hiin  half  acroai  the  sand  and  pcuntad 
out  to  him  a  number  of  stones  dotted  over  the  land 
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in  a,  sort  of  oval.  IVse  stonee.  itreaked  with  tea 
grass,  and  encrusted  with  imall  shells,  were  not  at 
equal  distances,  but  yet,  allowing  for  gaps,  they 
formed  a  decided  figure.  Their  outline  resembled 
a  great  fish  wanting  the  tail. 


"  C»n  this  be  cbHUccy  >»ked  Helen;  "O,  if 
it  should  be  what  I  fear,  and  that  is  —  Savages  1 " 

Hazel  considered  it  attentively  a  long  time. 
"  Tuo  for  at  sea  for  living  savages,"  said  he.  "  And 
yat  it  cannot  be  chance.  What  on  earth  is  it  ?  It 
looks  Druidical.  But  how  can  that  be  ?  The  id- 
and  was  smaller  when  them  were  placed  here  than 
it  is  now."  He  went  nearer  and  exonuned  one  of 
the  stones ;  then  he  scraped  away  the  sand  from  its 
bate,  and  found  it  was  not  shaped  like  a  stone,  bat 
more  like  a  whale's  rib.  He  became  escited ;  went 
on  his  knee<<,  and  tore  the  aond  up  with  his  hands. 
Then  he  rose  up  agitated,  and  traced  the  outlino 
again.     "  Great  Heaven  ! "    said  he,  "  why  it  is  a 

"Ay,"  said  he,  standing  in  the  middle  of  it; 
"  here,  beneath  our  feet,  lies  man  ;  with  his  work, 
and  his  treasures.  This  carcass  bos  been  here  for 
many  a  long  year ;  not  so  very  long  neither ;  she  is 
too  big  for  the  ISth  centurv,  and  yet  ihe  mutt  have 
been  sunk  when  the  island  was  smaller.  I  take  it 
to  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  ahip :  probably  one 
of  those  treasarc.sbipe  our  commodores,  and  char- 
tered pirates,  and  the  American  buccaneers,  used  to 
chase  about  these  seas.  Here  lie  her  bonei,  and  the 
bones  of  her  crew.  Your  question  waa  soon  an- 
swered. All  that  we  can  say  has  been  said ;  can 
do  has  been  done;  can  suffer  hot  been  suffered." 

They  were  silent,  and  the  sunk  ship's  bcmea 
moved  them  strangely.  In  their  deep  isolation  ftom 
the  human  race,  even  the  presence  of  the  dead 
brought  humanity  soniehow  nearer  to  them. 

They  walked  thoughtfully  away,  and  made  acrosa 
the  sands  for  Telegraph  Point 

Before  they  got  home,  Helen  suggested  that  per- 
haps, if  he  were  to  dig  in  the  aliip,  be  m%bt  find 
toinething  useful- 
He  sho^  bis  head.  "  Imposiible  !  The  iron  has 
all  melted  away  like  sugar  long  bcfiire  this.  Notb-  . 
ing  can  have  survived  but  gold  and  silver,  and  tbey 
are  not  worth  picking  up,  much  less  digging  for; 
my  timi^  is  too  precious.  No,  you  liave  found  two 
buried  treasures  to-day,  —  turtles'  eggs,  and  a  ship, 
freighted,  as  I  think,  with  what  men  call  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Well,  the  eegs  are  gold,  and  the  gold 
is  a  drug,  —  there  it  will  lie  for  me." 

Both  discoveries  boro  fruits.  The  ship:  Hazel 
made  a  vow  that  never  again  should  any  pota  ship 
Uy  her  ribs  on  this  islimd  for  want  of  waniing.  He 
buoyed  the  rccfi.  lie  ran  out  to  White  Water  Isl- 
and, and  wrote  an  earnest  warning  on  the  black 
reef^  and,  this  lime,  be  wrote  with  white  on  black. 
He  wrote  a  similar  warning,  with  black  on  white, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Uodsend  Island. 
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"  Judge  tboa  her  omiMi  O  God;  eachof  thcM 
agaiaat  b  reptile's  bouL" 

And  Ki  be  stood  glariug,  and  hU  hair  blowiDg 
irildly  to  the  breeze ;  vtute  ^e  sighed  patienti/ 

PreCendy  he  began  to  watch  the  vesel  with  « 
(rrim  anil  bitter  e^e.  Anon  he  bant  out  suddenly, 
*'  Aha !  tliat  is  right.  '\Ve11  steered.  Don't  cry, 
sweet  one;  our  cause  is  heard.  Are  they  blind  ? 
Are  they  drunk  ?  Are  they  rick  V  I  see  nobody 
(leek !  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  —  God  foigive  c 
tha  ship's  ashore !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


Not  upon  the  black  rocks  themselves,  but  on  a  part 
of  them  that  was  under  water. 

Hazel  ran  down  to  the  beach ;  and  there  Helen 
foand   hini   greatly  agitated.     All   his   anger  was 

gone  ;  he  hail  but  one  thought  now,  —  t*)  go  out  to 
cr  a9^tn;icc.  But  it  still  wanted  an  hour  to  high 
w^ter,  and  it  was  blowing  smartly,  and  thure  was 
nearly  alwn>-s  a  enrf  upon  that  reef.  What  if  the 
voMel  should  break  up,  andlires  be  lost? 

He  paced  the  sands  like  a  wild  beast  in  lis  cage, 
in  on  agony  of  pity,  remoise,  and  baming  impa- 
tience. Hi'  feelin;^  became  intolerable ;  he  set  bis 
back  to  the  boat,  and  with  herculean  strength 
fbtced  it  down  a  little  way  to  meet  the  tide.  He 
got  lo^  and  put  them  down  for  rollen.  He  strove, 
be  strained,  he  struggled,  till  his  fare  and  hands  were 
purple.  And  Ht  Iiwt  he  met  the  ftowing  tide,  and 
in  a  moment,  jumped  into  the  boat,  ana  poshed  <^. 
Helen  beggeil  with  sparkling  eyes  to  be  albwed  to 

"  What,  to  a  ship  smitten  with  scurry  or  Heaven 
knowewhatV  Ci^rCainly  not.  Besides,  you  would 
be  wet  through:  it  is  bloiriog  rkther  freib,  and  I 
shall  carry  on.  Pray  for  the  poor  souls  I  go  to  help ; 
and  for  me,  who  have  rinued  in  my  anger." 

He  hoisted  his  sail,  and  ran  out. 

Helen  stood  on  the  bank,  and  watched  bim  with 
tender  admiration.  How  good  and  brave  he  was  I 
And  he  could  go  into  a  passion  too,  when  she  was 
wnwigwl,  or  wh«n  he  tbongfat  she  was.  Well !  she 
admired  him  none  the  Uss  for  that  She  watched 
him  at  first  with  admiration,  but  soon  with  anxiety ; 
tor  he  had  no  sooner, parsed  North  (lAte,  than  the 
cutter  having  both  s^le  set,  though  reefed,  lay  down 
verj-  miieli  and  her  hull  kept  disapnunring.  Helen 
felt  anxioui,  and  would  have  been  downright  fright- 
ened, biit  fur  her  conadence  in  his  prowesi. 

By  and  by  only  her  staggering  sails  were  visible ; 
and  the  sun  set  ere  Ab  leached  the  creek.  The 
wind  declined  with  the  snn,  »nd  Helen  made  two 
great  Grca,  and  prepared  li>od  for  the  sufleiers;  for 
■be  made  xure  Haxvl  would  bring  them  off  in  a 
few  hours  more.  She  promised  herself  the  happi- 
nen  of  relieving  the  distreaned.  But  to  her  infinite 
•mrprise  slie  I'otioJ  hrrself  almost  regretting  that  the 
bland  was  likely  to  be  peopled  with  stranger*.  No 
natter,  she  should  sit  op  Ibr  thorn  all  night,  and  be 
very  kind  to  thnm,  poor  things;  though  ihey  had 
not  been  very  hind  to  her. 

About  midnight,  (he  wind  diifled  to  the  neith- 
weM,  and  blew  bnnl. 

Helen  ran  down  to  the  riiore,  and  looked  sea- 
waril.  This  was  n  fair  wind  for  Hatel's  return ;  and 
sh«  began  to  expect  him  every  hour.  But  no;  be 
delayed  anuccouatably. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GEYSER. 
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And  the  wont  of  it  vat,  it  began  to  blow  a  gale; 
and  this  wind  sent  the  sea  rolUne  into  tbe  bay  in  a 
manner  that  alarmed  her  serioosly. 

The  night  wore  on ;  no  signs  of  the  boat ;  and 
now  there  was  «  heavy  gale  outMde,  and  a  great  sea 
TotUng  in,  brown  and  foaming. 

Day  broke,  and  showed  the  sea  for  a  mile  or  two ; 
the  rest  was  hidden  by  driving  rdu. 

Helen  kneeled  on  die  shore  and  prayed  for  him. 

Dira  misgivings  oppressed  her.  And  soon  these 
were  heu;htened  to  terror ;  lor  the  sea  began  to  dis- 
goi^  things  of  a  kind  that  had  never  come  ashore 
bufore.  A  great  ship's  mast  camo  tossing :  huge  as 
it  was,  the  waves  bandied  it  like  a  toy.  Then  came 
a  barrel ;  then  a  broken  spar.  These  were  but  the 
forerunners  of  more  fearful  havoc. 

The  sea  became  strewed  and  literally  blackened 
with  fragments ;  part  wreck,  part  cargo  of  a  broken 

But  what  was  all  this  compared  with  the  horror 
tbu  followed  ? 

A  black  object  caught  her  eye ;  driven  in  upon 
the  cieet  of  a  wave. 

She  looked,  with  her  hair  flying  straight  back, 
and  her  eyes  almoat  starting  from  her  head. 

It  was  a  boat,  bottom  up ;  driven  on,  and  tossed 
liken  cork. 

She  dashed  into  the  water  with  a  wild  scream, 
but  a  wave  beat  her  backward  on  the  sand,  and,  as 
she  rose,  an  enormous  roller  liflud  the  boat  npright 

'  the  air,  and  breaking,  dashed  it  keel  upparmiMt 
le  beach  at  her  side  —  empty  I      ^^  ^^  ^.^teasa.! 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GEY8EE, 

[naoftaud  r«  Biiii  SiTDSDiT  Ireo  tbg  Faaulien-Journal.) 
The  landscape  of  Iceland  is  not  marked  by  mnch 
variety.  Though  ofMn  grand,  it  is  always  dead 
and  monotonous.  Ever  the  same  altcma^n  of 
steep  valleys,  shut  in  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock, 
covered  usoally  with  lichens  which  show  white  and 
gleaming  in  the  distance,  of  basins  among  the 
hills,  formed  of  old  ragged  lavsi  fields,  of  dark  little 
mountain  lakes,  in  the  waters  of  which  no  fresh, 
green  vegetation  is  ever  mirrored.  Far  in  the 
southwestern  horizon  the  lofty  crest  of  Hecla  lowen 
above  the  limdscape.  Just  now,  the  mountain  giant 
persists  in  keeping  hn  cap  upon  his  head,  and,  in 
spito  of  the  hot  July  day,  is  only  dimly  viuble 
throngh  the  cloud,  of  mbt  which  surroonds  him. 
We  would  have  gladly  paid  him  a  visit,  but  he  lies 
too  far  out  of  our  way.  Berides,  we  should  find  in  , 
the  ravines  wluch  score  the  broad  sides  c^  the 
mountain  nothing  bnt  the  traces  of  its  destructive 
activity,  which  has  surrounded  it  with  an  eternal 
desolation.  Indeed,  every  day  we  meet  on  oar  path 
the  signs  of  this  activity,  reminding  ns  that  we  wre 
standing  upon  a  spot  of  earth  which  b*s  been  fat 
ages  subjected  to  unceasing  oonrulsitKiB  of  the  sui^ 

Six  days  since  oor  departure  from  Reikiavik  lie 
behind  us,  —  days  full  of  toil  and  hanlship,  which 
have  yielded  nothing,  save  at  night  a  friendly  wel- 
rome  to  the  lonely  fiuia-house  of  some  peasant,  » 
frugal  meal,  an  evening's  entertainment  in  the  ao- 
calfed  "bathing-room,"  —  Heaven  only  knows  why 
Uiis  name  is  given  to  the  aparUncnt  which  serves  as 
the  oniinary  living-roo«n  ol  the  Icelanders,  fi>r  thev 
never  by  any  chance  bathe  themselTea,  —  and,  final- 
ly, a  hard  bed  upon  some  sheep-skins. 

Xchday  we  stand  at  last  before  tiie  goal  of  all  oor 
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wandering*,  and  at  the  same  time  before  one  of  the 
moat  remarksbla  of  Nature's  wqndsrs,  not  only  in 
Iceland,   but  in   the   whole  worid,  —  tbe   Geyser. 
Il   vaa   not    until   late    in    the   evening   that  ire 
reached  the  wretched  hull  of  Mine  tioor  nativt 
who  have  found  a  meagre  home  in  the  vicinity 
tbe  "  great  boiler."    Eager  as  we  were  to  get  sight 
of  the  Ikmons  fountain,  we  were  forced  to  rest 
our  curiosity  until  tbe  next  day,  u  our  jjuidi 
other  respccta  not  particularly  superstitious,  n 
an  erception  in  favor  of  the  Geyser.      In  tlils  lie 
only  shared  the  views  which  are  in  vogoo  among 
big  lellow-countrymen.     Old  traditioni  relate  that 
the  Geyser  is  the  frightful  caldron  in  which  tbe 
Devil  cooks  up  tlie  damne<l,  and  that  the  temerity 
of  frivolous  sceptics  has  often  been  vixited  with  con- 
dign punishment.     We  found,   therefore,  that  wc 
must  submit,  and  defer  our  expectations  to  tho  next 
morning. 

Nev^thelcss,  even  thi»evening  we  were  forcibly 
remindetl  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  wonderful 
Geyser.  From  tlie  remarlis  which  our  hostess  let 
fall,  we  learned  that  the  exceedingly  simple  viands 
which  abe  set  before  as  — among  which  dried  un- 
aalted  fish  played  U  most  important  part  —  bad 
been  cooked  by  tlio  Iieat  of  one  of  the  little  springs 
whicb  surround  the  Great  (ieyser,  and  without  doubt 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  causes  as  the  Utter. 
Although  the  couch  oflered  us  for  the  nigbt  was  but 
little  better  than  the  hard  tufa-rocks  without,  still 
we  were  at  Idhst  protected  in  the  buts  from  the 
betvy  dew,  and,  mora  than  alt,  our  utter  exhaustion 
and  fatigue  made  at  soon  forget  tbe  want  of  accus- 
tomed comforts. 

At  last  —  too  slowly.  inJeeLl,  for  our  eager  expee- 
tatioD  —  the  day  begins  to  break.  Our  guide  is 
already  np,  and  prepared  tbr  the  tramp,  and  we  do 
not  long  <lelay  to  k>11ow  him.  A  short  walk  of  a 
few  natnules'  duration  brings  us  to  the  womlerful 
fountain.  It  lies  in  a  shallow  valley,  which  is  called 
by  the  inbabitants  Haukedal,  and  is  evidently  of 
Tolcaoic  origin.  To  such  a  character  plainly  point 
the  sharply  separated  slrata  of  tula  and  etreama  of 
scoria  piled  one  upon  anoUier,  of  which  the  moun- 
tain walls  are  formed,  while  the  bed  of  tbe  valley  is 
a  swampy  meadow.  Here  anil  there  a  thin  spiral 
of  steam  rises  from  one  of  tlie  hot  springs  already 
meatioaed,  and,  indeed,  we  perceive  to  our  astonish- 
ment that  these  arc  so  numerous  as  Ui  give  to  the 
basin  of  the  vKilcy  the  appearance  of  tbe  bottom  of 
a  hnge  sieve,  of  which  these  springs  form  the  open- 

Through  this  labyrinth  of  springs,  the  waters  of 
which  sometimes  ooze  away  through  tbe  marshy 
meadow-land,  sometimes  bubble  and  boil  up  vio- 
lently to  tho  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  we  pick  our 
way  up  to  tbe  gruat  seething  fountain  itseUl  This 
haa  taken  care  to  make  its  presence  known,  even 
at  a  long  distance.  The  sediment  from  the  water 
which  ia  continually  Btreamiug  out  of  it  have  formed 
about  the  spring  a  circular  wall  two  hundred  feet 
or  more  in  thickness,  and  about  thirty  feet  in 
height  When  the  summit  of  this  mound  is 
reached,  you  look  down  into  a  gently  sloping  basin, 
which  bas  a  diameter  of  perliaps  sixty  leet,  with  a 
depth  of  seven  or  eight.  This  is  the  vast  caldron 
in  whicb  seethes  the  tiimous  Geyser,  f^r  mote  grand, 
at  you  may  well  suppose,  than  our  most  renowned 
fbuataiits  in  tlicir  marble  basins.  In  the  middle  of 
this  bowl  is  a  cylindrical  tahe  or  sliafl,  —  a  huge 
pit,  about  ten  feet  wide  at  the  top,  but  narrowing 
toward  the  bate,  and  seventy  leet  or  more  in  depth. 


These,  at  least,  are  the  measurements  which  barie 
been  made  by  an  enterprj|iiig  explorer  with  the 
aid  of  a  plumb-line. 

But  how  ^evously  disappointed  were-  wc  by  our 
first  sight  of  the  Gej-ser  1  We  had  expected  to  find 
a  great  pillar  of  water  boiling  up  at  Miort  intervals 
with  mighty  convulsions ;  and,  instead  of  this,  we 
looked  down  upon  a  clear  water-mirror,  which  lay 
quietly  soma  four  or  five  feet  below  tbe  edge  of  the 
central  shaft.  Glittering  white  bubblia,  to  be  tan, 
rose  in  (p^at  numbers  to  the  surikcc,  ami  a  oiodei^ 
ate  ebullition,  which  every  now  and  then  an^tated 
tbe  water,  gave  a  hint  of  the  mysterious  powers  at 
work  in  the  depths  of  this  giant  spring.  The  guide, 
who  had  meanwhile  thrown  himsi^lt  down  at  his 
case  on  tbe  hard  ground,  and  was  perhaps  dream- 
ing of  the  time  when  cobolds  and  witches  still  car- 
ried on  their  wild  work  here,  smiled  at  our  disap- 
pointment. He  knew  only  too  well  that  it  would 
not  last  long,  and  that  we  would  soon  come  to  re- 
spect what  seemed  now  such  a  quiet,  innocent-locA- 

Severid  hours  have  passed  in  this  way.  The 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  Geyser  bna  gradually 
i-isen,  and  almost  reached  tho  upper  cJ<^~of  the 
shall.     This,  as  well  as  the  bubbles  now  rising  more 

Suickly,  and  in  greater  numbers,  teem  to  our  i^ide 
le  sign  that  an  outburst  is  near  at  band.  Bv  hit 
advii:e  wo  draw  back  from  tho  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  well,  and  take  our  stand  on  thu  summit  at 
the  wall.  From  this  point  we  can  overlook  tbe 
basin,   and   easily   and   distinctly  see   what   takes 

Elacc  at  its  lN>ttom.  The  violently  seething  &iod 
as  in  the  mean  time  reached  tbe  edge  of  the  wdl, 
and  flows  slowly  over,  bubbling  and  boiling.  Iliis 
is  the  moment  at  which  an  outbreak  usually  takes 
place.  Deep  down  in  the  entrails  of  the  euth  be- 
gins a  mysterious,  uncomfortable  grumbling  and 
murmuring,  which  presently  increases  to  a  rolling 
thunder,  accompanied  every  now  and  then  with  a 
dull  roar  or  sharp  detonation,  as  if  huge  rocks  were 
being  broken  and  rent  asunder  beneath  the  sutface 
of  the  earth.  Tbe  eround,  too,  trembles  so  violent- 
ly, that  the  wall  of  the  batin  seems  on  the  point  of 
tailing  to  pieces.  And  now  the  whole  interior  of 
the  Geyser  rises  with  a  mighty  convulsion ;  «  boil- 
ing-hot column  of  water  separates  itself,  and  aacends 
higher  and  higher,  formiog  itself  as  it  rises  into  dif- 
ferent, often  fantastic  sbapea,  and  at  last  stands  for 
a  moment  —  an  aniniat«d  giant  pillar  —  seeminely 
motionless  before  us.  Breaking  forth  at  first,  girdfed 
with  glittering  foam,  and  radiant  with  brilliant  ocA- 
on,  it  is  almost  instantly  veiled  in  impenetrable 
clou<ls  of  vapor  and  steam,  4hich  darken  the  sun 
itself,  even  when  in  tbe  full  brilliancy  of  noonday. 
But  the  huge  bright  column  of  water  itaelf  bntsis 
its  way  through  tlie  thick  clouds  of  vapor,  and  its 
topmost  points  gleam  with  daxzling  while.  A  ligfat 
crown  of  foam  wreathes  about  the  apex,  and  fomit 
the  graceful  capital  of  the  huge  pillar,  whicb,  ua- 


As  if  exhausted  by  the  eflbrts  of  its  rise,  the  col- 
nn  of  water  sinks  slowly,  then  more  quickly,  «t 
last  with  fearful  rajudity.  Again,  tho  earth  aeema 
to  quake;  tliis  time,  however,  shaken  by  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  the  faUin»  waters,  which  in  a  mo- 
have  changed  the  whole  crater  into  a  lake- 
Fqr  a  tittle  while  yet  there  hangs  above  the  fountain 
cloud  which  glitters  like  gold  and  silver  dust.     It 
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bT«ezG  meanwhilu  btu  carried  ■«&/  over  tb«  valley 
the  tbick  cluudii  of  ate&in,  which  sink  in  <ln>pg  upon 
the  grass  of  the  meadow,  kept  always  moist  by  these 
showew. 

We  hiive  r^inaiaed  sLinding  all  this  tiiqe  on  the 
brink  of  the  wall,  wet  to  the  skin  and  sbiverlng 
with  cold.  Ilie  magnificence  of  the  sight  over- 
whelmeil  iis  with  dumb  amazement-  And,  to  lay 
the  truth,  tlie  powerful  impression  which  it  mode 
upon  us  Jiut  I'onipletely  to  flight  all  uttempla  to 
underatnnd  the  wonderful  pbeniMnenon.  To  what 
a  tremiindoiiii  height  did  the  column  of  water  leem 
to  03  to  rise !  How  impossible  to  believe  what  trust- 
worthy witnesses  auure  us  to  be  the  fact,  —  that  the 
gigantic  shaft  very  rarely  reaches,  never  exceeds,  a 
Height  of  ninely  feet.  Our  experience  was  that  of 
which  we  SCO  instances  every  day.  Once  ready  to 
yield  to  illusion,  we  are  earned  in  a  mpment  to  ex- 
tremes, and  alwavs,  too,  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

He  wonderful  s|>cctacle  which  an  outbreak  of 
the  GeysiT  atTonls  lias  long  been  a  sulyect  whiuh 
has  eserciaed  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers.  That 
the  eObrt  to  explain  it  has  given  riiin  to  many  erro- 
neous theories  cnn  ewily  oe  imi^incd.  The  pbe- 
liomenixi  is  now  so  far  undentood  as  tiie  nature  of 
tbe  thing  will  permit;  that  is.to  say,  an  hypothesis 
has  been  su^rgeated,  which  suffices  at  least  to  ex- 
plain it  at  each  niumcnt  of  its  manifestation. 

lo  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
nature,  two  iiiiestioiu  have  to  be  answured.  In  the 
fint  placi',  llow  a  tbu  fountain  shall  ol'  the  Gevser 
'  formed  ?  In  answering  this  question,  we  will  adopt 
'  the  expknaiion  of  the  famous  geologist  Cotta.  The 
hot  spring:^,  impregnated  with  wlicious  earth,  which 
frequently  make  their  appearance  out  of  the  vol- 
canic rock  :it  a  distance  Ot*  five  miles  from  llecla,  on 
the  edge  of  a  bigti  plateau,  buihl  up  little  cones 
about  thi'ir  iiiuiitlis  by  the  de{>altit  of  this  silicious 
earth.  Tlic  liiniiaiion  of  these  cones  takes  pUce  in 
the  foU<}iviii»  luunncr.  As  the  cooling  of  the  hot 
water  of  thi-.  ^jirings  causes  it  to  d«i)09it  the  silicious 
earth  wliieli  it  holils  in  soluuon,  and  as  this  dcjiosit 
is  the  greatest  near  the  outlet,  we  find  there  the 
thk-kest  liiycrH  of  ihe  earth  ;  tm  the  other  hand, 
immediali^ly  over  the  outlet  itself,  the  contraction 
of  tbe  urifirc  by  means  of  this  deposit  is  prevented 
pwlly  by  the  strong  current,  partly  by  the  high 
temperature  of  the  water.  The  cone  turmed  in  this 
way  will  iiatiimlly  ba  the  higher,  the  h>ngcr  the 
water  IU>its  from  the  ojieiiiiig  of  tbe  spriu|;,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  silieious  earth  whicli  it  con- 
tains, and  the  more  quickly  it  cools.  In  proportion, 
tberefon:.  to  the  hei«1it  of  the  cone  is  the  length  of 
the  fouiitaiir  shaft  increased,  and  tlie  more  favora- 
ble do  these  conditions  become  for  violent  outbreaks 
both  of  watur  and  steam. 

What  fiirces,  however,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
causes  of  tlii^e  violent  eruptions?  It  may  sound 
rtrange  wlieii  tie  Say  that  it  is  the  same  force,  the 
action  of  which  every  child  obaorves  in  the  boiling 
tea-kettle ;  the  same  that  for  yeat«  has  driven  our 
locomotives  over  the  railway,  our  steameiE  over  tbe 
'  wave*  of  the  ocean,  and  which  is  the  powerful  mo- 
tive element  in  a  thousand  and  one  different  ma- 
rJiines,  - —  the  power  of  confined  steam.  Tliat  which 
k  century  ago  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  human 
veuius  —  the  practical  application  of  this  tremen- 
doua  power  —  has  here  buen  shadowed  forth  for  us 
by  nature  for  thousands  of  years.  Let  us  try  to 
exj^in,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  phenomenon  of 
tbe  eruption  itself.  After  every  outbreak,  the  sui^ 
*&ce  rtaods  in  the  shaft  at  a  depth  of  several  feet, 


and  slowly  rises  from  this  level  until  it  flows  over 
the  edge.  All  llie  water,  however,  does  not  flow 
away,  but  a  part  runs  back  trooi  the  sides  of  the 
bafiin  into  the  shaft,  and  sinks  down  along  the  sides 
of  the  latter,  until,  alter  becoming  heated  anew,  it 
rises  agiun  with  tlie  stream  in  Uie  centre  of  the 
fountiun.  Observation  has  shown,  also,  that  the 
temperature  of  this  column  diminishea  as  the  water 
risw;  that  the  heat  is  always  greater  below  than 
above;  and,  also,  that  it  is  constantly  on  tbe  in- 
crease from  the  moment  of  one  eruption  to  that  of 
the  next  which  ensues,  without,  however,  reaching 
the  boiling-point.  The  temperature  comes  nearest 
this  point  at  a  height  midway  in  the  shaft,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  which  is  being  constantly  evolved 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  has  wanned  tbe  water 
to  this  d^ree,  a  layer  of  the  latter  is  converted  into 
steam.  Tbisdiijiinishes  the  pressure  upon  the  stra- 
tum next  beneath,  which,  in  obedience  to  one  of 
nature's  laws,  is  likewise  turned  to  stcatn,  and  so 
on,  with  a  greater  or  lec-s  portion  of , the  lower  part 
of  the  column.  It  is  this  acoiimulatod  steam  iriiicb, 
by  its  expansion,  drives  the  column  of  water  above 
it  nitli  great  violeuce  out  of  Ihe  shaft  into  the  ur, 
and  causeti  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  which  we 
were  the  delighted  and  astounded  witnesses.  After 
the  fall  of  the  column,  precisely  the  same  process 
begins  anew. 
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Ave  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Miwouri  Kiver,  and 
about  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shores,  there  moves  westward  into  the  wilderness  a 
fiulway  construction -train  of  ei^ty  vans.  There 
is  no  house  within  a  hundred  miles,  nor  ngn  of 
human  existence  save  as  connected  with  the  new 
railway  itself.  Far  to  right  and  left,  among  distant 
mountains,  are  fit^en  hundred  wood-choppers ;  far 
in  advance  are  two  thousand  men,  gradinE  the 
track;  behind  them  follows  a  smaller  force,  laying 
the  wooden  sleepers.  In  the  rear  of  this  last  atmy 
the  construction-train  halts ;  a  truck,  dmwn  by  two 
horses,  takes  on  a  load  of  rails  witli  the  necessary 


rail  and  throw  it  on  the  roller,  three  others 
run  it  out  to  the  proper  distance,  while  the  group 
on  the  left  are  simiUrly  cmj>lo^ed.  With  a  single 
swing,  the  end  of  each  rail  is  forced  into  the  chair 
already  laid.  Thechief  of  the  squad  shouts  "  Down ! ' 
when  the  second  chair  is  at  once  set,  and  the  next 
rait  grasped.  Twice  in  every  minute  there  cornea 
from  each  side  of  the  line  that  cry  of  "Down I" 
It  is  the  measured  footstep  of  advancing  civiUzation. 
With  each  day's  sunset  more  than  two  additional 
miles  of  this  habitable  globe  have  been  permanently 
girdled  and  posaeesed  by  man.  These  iron  niia 
once  laid,  all  else  follows,  —  all  the  signs  and  appU- 
ances  of  American  social  order :  the  ^m,  the  work- 
shop, the  village,  the  church,  tbe  school-house,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the 
popular  Lecture^ystem. 

Tlie  vill^e  once  establisfaed,  the  railway  becomes 
its  tributary,  bean  its  products  to  the  market, 
briu^  its  means  of  comfbrt  and  d*  culture.  Soon 
there  must  be  imported  some  apparatos  for  social 
recreation,  —  a  juggler,  a  travelling  "circus,"  a 
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band  of  "  Etiiiopian  Minstrels"  vith  "banjo"  Mid 
"  bones."  Bat  thii  it  not  enongfa.  Graduulj  the 
New  England  element,  which  n  (tpt  to  be  the  or- 
ganiKii^  and  shaping  foree  in  a  northwestern  towi 
calls  loudlj  for  some  direct  intcUectnftl  atimalui 
It  must  lec  the  men  of  note,  ranat  hare  SMiie  coi 
tact  with  the  more  cuUiT.ited  Eastern  mim 
"  Europe,"  sa)'«  Bmenon,  ''  stretches  to  the  Alleghf 
nies."  From  beyond  the  Alleghantce,  then,  must 
intellectual  de1i|;ht«  be  sought.  Let  us  ha 
orator,  the  philosopher,  the  poet ;  but  as  we 
go  to  him,  he  most  eome  to  us. 

Yet  at  first  the  soil  ii  rather  unprepared  for  inicU 
Icctuat  culture,  pure  and  simple;  it  must  be  admin- 
istered in  combination  with  sonuthin^  else  for  a 
time.  Youth  and  levity  crave  a  dance,  for  in- 
stance; the  dance  is  conceded;  but  since  many  of 
the  iraests  most  ride  twenty  miles  for  their  pleasure, 
it  wUl  be  an  obvioos  economy  to  appoint  tlie  lecture 
for  the  same  evening,  permitting  one  admitlnnee-fee 
to  serve  for  botli.  "  Tickets  to  Emerson  and  bail, 
one  dollar."  There  is  no  end  to  these  combinations 
in  Ae  eoriier  stages  of  intellectual  colonization. 
There  lies  before  mu  a  handbill,  printed  last  winter 
in  a  Tillage  of  Indiana,  wherein  Mr.  J.  Jackson 
offers  to  read  Hanilet  for  twenty'fiTe  cents,  ladii 
free.  He  modestly  adds  that  "  ^ter  the  reading  he 
will  develop  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  cmnpany, 
with  a  Bintdl  eapital,  for  the  manufactora  (rt'  silk 
handkerchiefs  'ot  a  quality  superior  to  aojihinig  in 
the  market,  and  will  relate  some  incidents  of  his 
eai4y  life  in  connection  with  tliia  particular  article." 
Thus  Mr,  J.  Jackson  artfully  allures  his  audience  to 
t«.iis,  ami  then  stanches  their  griefs  with  his  own 
poc  ket-Landkerchiefik 

Theseare  the  germs  of  the  Lecture-system.  Afler 
a  time  these  crude  beginnings  are  matured  and  sys- 
tematized, and  nmngemeots  are  nuide  tbr  a  sepa- 
rate coune  of  leotiirvs.  whicli  may'  at  the  utmost 
include  ft  concert  or  two,  anil  j>crhap8  a  dramatic 
reading,  —  pocket-handkerchief  not  included.  A 
public  mectmg  is  perhaps  called ;  some  simple  organ- 
isation is  effected,  perhaps  in  connection  with  some 
local  charity  which  may  share  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  while  provision  is  made  against  any 
deficit  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  enei^tic  men. 
Officers  are  appointed  —  usually  a  Ijectur&commit- 
tce  —  to  flelect  the  speakers,  a  Secretary  to  invite 
them,  a  Treasurer  to  pay  them,  and  a  President  to 
introduce  thcni  to  the  audience.  The  lecture  then 
becomes  the  weekly  excitement  of  the  place ;  all 
local  appointments  make  way  for  it,  and  it  attracts 
people  from  lon^  distances.  That  is  if  the/  be  of 
N^ew  England  birth ;  for  the  popular  lecture  cannot 
exist  below  a  certiun  parallel  of  latitude,  while 
foreign  immigrants  are  apt  to  avoid  it,  —  or  to  taste 
of  it,  as  they  do  of  any  other  national  dish,  with 
courtesy,  but  not  with  relish. 

A  winter's  conwie  of  loctores  may  vary  from  a 
half-dozen  to  a  score.  At  first,  each  local  oi^ani- 
zation  acta  on  ita  own  responsibility.  Soon  it  is 
found  practicable  fur  a  few  adjacent  towns  to  co- 
operate in  their  plans,  thns  offering  to  theii-  f:tvoriIc 
lecturern  a  series  of  engagements  on  the  same  line 
of  travel.  Carrying  this  method  yet  farther,  there 
has  grown  up  an  extensive  organization  of  "  West- 
em  Literary  SocictieB ,"  whose  range  extends  from 
Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania  to  Lawrence  in  Kansas. 
The  agent  of  this  association,  Mr.  G.  L.  Torbert,  of 
DubaqiLC,  Iowa,  has,  during  the  past  winter,  nego- 
1  thirty-five  lectures  and  one  hundred 


I  Bocietiee,  arranging  for  each  society  a  tol- 


erwbly  regular  course  of  lectcres,  and  for  each  on- 
tor  ■  continuouB  serio  of  engagements,  longer  or 
shorter.  Jn  the  aatnan  be  issued  his  L(  ef 
■peakeis,  with  their  respective  subjects  and  prices, 
leaving  each  society  to  make  its  selection  from  tte 
list.  Tlie  lecturer  has  no  trouble  about  the  nuMer 
after  he  has  once  inspired  the  WcEtem  public  vitfa 
an  appetite  for  his  services.  He  states  his  deminds, 
the  agent  does  all  the  rest;  and  the  happy  itiner. 
ant  loaves  home  with  a  printed  circular  in  iat 
pocket,  assigning  his  doicn  or  hit  hundred  eng^e- 
menlB,  at  the  case  may  be.  Perhaps  he  has  never 
beard  the  names  of  many  of  the  towns  where  he  ii 
to  find  his  audiences ;  no  matter,  he  is  sute  thit 
they  will  all  be  there,  posted  a  day's  journey  ^act, 
aUing  bis  designated  route.  Arriving  at  each  town, 
be  will  surely  find  his  committee-man  awaitjng  him, 
and  each  will  recognize  the  other  by  that  fraetm- 
Bonry  of  the  eye  which  brinjci  boat  and  guest  to- 
gether. So  smoothly,  in  short,  docs  the  ^reit 
machine  revolve  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  later- 
ruption,  anleai  from  tome  great  snow  storm  blockad- 
ing twenty  leeturen  on  as  many  different  railirsn, 
and  thns  disappointing  a  sc<h«  of  audiences.  For 
an  appointment  once  missed  can  by  no  means  hi 
taken  up  again  ;  die  traveller  must  hasten  on  lii 
the  next. 

It  is  an  exciting  life,  Ibus  to  find  one's  self  dkit- 
inj;  to  and  fro,  a  Gviiig  shuttle,  to  weave  togethr 
this  new  web  of  national  civilization.  Were  the 
audiences  never  to  dull,  the  lecturer's  task  wDsld 
have  interest  in  view  of  ill  results.  But  the  audi- 
ences are  rarely  dull,  and  it  is  usually  worth  dK 
labor  that  it  costs  him  to  meet  them  face  to  ftn. 
True,  he  must  spend  night  after  night  in  "  sleepine- 
cars,"  takini;  such  slumber  as  he  may  while  ha 
rocking-eradle  is  whirled  on.  He  rises  at  daws, 
perhaps,  for  some 'comfortless  change  of  codysi- 
ance,  or  some  shiverine  wayside  breakfast.  He 
dor«s  half  the  day,  ana  in  hia  waking  hours  ii)b 
his  eyes  over  newspapers,  or  his  temper  over  pot- 
tics.  He  arrives  hungry  at  bis  place  of  deKtiiutioD, 
and  must  perhaps  hasten  at  once,  li.iviag  rcscb^l 
the  lowest  ebb  of  human  fortomneas,  to  his  lectin*- 
room.  But  there  the  scone  changes.  With  tit 
glare  of  the  gas-lamps  there  comes  a  sadden  itin 
ulus,  such  as  the  footlights  give  to  the  jaded  acta 
The  lighted  hall  looks  familiar,  the  faces  ».pf^ 
well  known  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  same  friendly  acd 
ence  that  ha.'i  travelled  with  him  from  the  AtUad 
slior«.  At  liny  rate,  these  men  and  women  vj 
laugh  where  their  predecessors  laughed,  applM 
where  they  applaaded.  It  may  seem  hard  to  thio 
new  life  into  un  opening  paragraph  that  lias  dn 
daily  iluty  at  precMely  that  hour  for  the  four  •reel 

Erevious,  but  it  can  be  done.  Animation  com 
ack,  a  new  alluNon  occurs,  a  fresh  image ;  the  In 
te,  to  be  sure,  but  surely  a  poor  wanden 
maybe  forgiven  for  a  few  vain  repetitions,  if  hit  • 
ject'be  that  his  children  may  repeal  their  d»i 
bread.  So  he  cont^idi  bravely  for  his  one  gloiit 
hour  against  an  atmosphere  of  loo  crowde<l  life  si 
the  incrtion  of  an  ai>ph^xiRted  audience. 

Clo:<ing  with  such  climax  of  eloijuencc  as  Heail 
may  send,  he  retires  meekly  to  bis  seat,  and  acM) 
with  due  modesty  the  guarded  compliments  of  I 
presidnig  oflScer.  In  return,  the  lecturer  prsisat 
'■itelligence  of  that  particular  audience  and  then 
inient  architecture  of  the  Town  Hall ;  and  tU 
descending  from  the  platform,  he  shakes  hftnds  vi 
the  Committee  of  Amngements  and  tbe  Board  i 
Selectmen.     All   now   is  pcacefiil,  and   he   r 
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with  »  Bense  of  comcioufi  virtue  to  fail  hotel,  or  ii 
perhaps  received  as  a  finest  in  some  Kltle  Western 
home,  a  bit  of  transplanted  New  England,  where  he 
findi  LongTellow's  "  Dante  "  on  the  tuble,  anil  Mil- 
lak's  "  Haguenot  Lovers  "  on  the  walla.  There  ho 
find*  himself  orerwhelmed  with  kindnesses,  for 
which  no  return  it  mked  eave  the  hut  item  of  ffxi- 
sip  from  the  eities,  and  then  his  spirits  rise  with  this 
easj-  popularity,  tind  he  thinks  lecturing  a  delightful 

The  next  morning,  too,  when  the  drive  to  the 
railwar  seems  pleasant  in  the  frostj  air,  and  he 
whirls  awa;,  a  hundred  (lollan  richer,  to  fVetih  fields 

and  pastures  new,  the  life  he  leads  seems  yet  at- 
tractive. It  is  onlj  as  the  day  f^s  on,  and  his 
jaded  spirits  droop  steadily  from  the  morning  ex- 
citement to  the  noon  collapse,  that  he  ^rain  settles 
into  a  proper  sense  of  his  forlorn  condition.  Then 
sava^  fancies  he^in  to  haunt  his  breast,  And  he  lik- 
ens himself  to  that  fabled  piece  of  comfortlera  omi- 
thoh^y,  the  huma,  which  hovera  unee.isin[;ly  and 
never  alights.  ]t  is  a  symbol  so  nuitable  to  this  hapi- 
lesa  profession  that  Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  "  Autocrat," 
confesses  to  having  employed  it  on  twe 
■  lecturing  tours  to  ftie  same  kind  hostess  ; 
ten-tabic. 

Bnt  tea-table  and  kind  hostess  bel< 
ways  to  the  lecturer.  More  often  he 
the  stem  hardships  of  American  hotel  life.  In 
the  large  cities  ho  may  often  obtain  stiinptuons  fare 
at  corresponding  prices,  but  the  village  inn  of 
KogHsh  traditions  has  no  existence  in  America,  and 
in  Its  place  are  sorrow,  privation,  nnd  weariness  of 
the  flesh.  The  lecturer  goes  forAi  boldly  on  his  first 
trip,  assuring  the  wife  of  bis  bosom  that  she  need 
not  fear  for  him,  since  he  can  ?ubeise  on  the  sim- 
plest fore.  He  sends  back  words  of  lofty  cheer 
from  the  first  stopping-place,  while  he  eiplores  the 
savory  luncheon,  packed  by  the  fair  hands  in  ila 
basket  Too  late  he  Icarna  that  the  simplest  titre  is 
the  one  thing  that  neither  love  nor  money  can  com- 
monly procure  Uim,  after  the  basket  is  once  empty ; 
and  he  findfi  to  his  cost  that  digestive  organs  which 
have  been  trained  to  simplii-it^  are  precisely  those 
most  endangered  by  lard  nnd  fried  pork.  Worst  of 
all,  the  Icftnrer's  nervous  system  is  a  part  of  his 
stock-Jn-tr:i')c,  and  upon  his  material  fixxl  and  drink 
depends  the  intellectual  pabulum  of  his  audience. 
He  has  cni'ountered  an  obstacle  which  can  only  be 
conquered  by  reforming  the  dietetic  habits  of  a  na- 
tioo.  Dickens's  tale  of"  Mugby  Junction  "  had  but 
a  moderate  hucccss  in  America,"  and  I  fiincy  that  it 
was  becAuse  it  jKirtrayed  a  condition  of  culinary 
things  so  superior  to  the  average  fare  on  our  own 
nilwavs^  that  we  could  never  quite  understand  his 
ground  of  compl.iint 

So  seriously  is  this  great  evil  bronghthome  to  the 
lecturer's  dully  life,  that  he  sometimes  feels  moved 
to  begin  at  the  Ibundntions,  and  discourse  on  the 
cookery-book.  This  present  writer,  when  yonng 
and  ine.tpvrlcjiced,  did  thus  essay  to  break  a  feeble 
lance  against  American  pie.  How  little  knows  any 
foreigner,  when  he  hears  the  name  of  this  dish,  that 
though  to  him  it  has  been  a  mere  luxury  of  the 
dessert,  it  is  in  this  republic  one  of  the  great  ruling 
fbrces.  Cotton  is  dethroned,  slavery  is  fallen,  but 
pic  is  still  king.     Pie  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the 

C«,  and,  of  course,  the  railway  station.     I  have 
iTD  a  Ihrmer's  wife  to  say  soberiy  that  she  had 


given  up  making  bread,  because  her  children  pre- 
lerred  pie.  Accoitlingly,  oa  one  occasion,  this  mod- 
est lecturer  protested  against  this  excess  of  indul- 
gence. He  spoke  especially  of  the  accustomed 
mince  pic  of  America,  which  he  justly  described  as 
consisting  of  something  white  and  indigestible  at 
the  iJip,  and  something  moist  and  indigestible  at 
bottom,  with  untold  horrors  in  the  middle.  Betun- 
iiig  homeward  by  rail  next  morning,  he  found  bis 
lecture  under  discussion  by  two  passengers.  A 
respectable   dame   had  asked  another  if  she  had 

"  No,"  she  answered.  "  I  did  n't.  But  Miss  Jones 
she  come  home  that  ni^ht,  and  she  fiuug  her  hood 
right  down  on  the  table,  and  says  siie,  — '  There,' 
says  she.  '  Mr.  Jones,  I  'm  never  goin'  to  have 
another  o'  them  mince jpiee  in  the  hou»e  just  as  long 
as  I  live,'  says  she.  '  "rhere  was  Sammy,'  says  d>e, 
'  he  was  sick  all  last  night,  and  I  do  believe  it  was 
nothin'  in  all  the  world  hut  just  tliem  mince  pie*,' 
says  she." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  lady,  a  slow,  deliberate 
personage,  "  I  do  suppose  that  them  kind  of  con- 
comitants ain't  good  things." 

Here  the  eonrertation  closed,  but  Sam  Weller 
did  not  feel  more  ftratilied,  when  he  heard  the  Bath 
footmen  call  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  a  "  swany," 
and  wondered  what  they  could  call  a  roast  mm, 
than  I  when  my  poor  stock  of  phrases  was  reio- 
forc«d  by  this  unexpected  polysyllable. 

This  is  a  samfde  of  the  racy  pemmal  criticisms 
which  may  await  the  lecturer.  Passing  nsuallf 
unrecognized  in  his  travelling  drera,  he  may  ba 
asked  to  describe  his  own  appearance,  may  be  ad- 
vised to  attend  his  own  lecture  or  else  dUeuaUed 
IVom  it,  may  assist  in  the  dissection  of  his  own  menr 
tal  traits,  or  officiate  at  the  funeral  of  his  own  rej^ 
utation.  Each  professional  tour  may  thus  replenish 
his  slock  of  anecdotes  for  the  next.  A  well-kaDwit 
lecturer  was  lately  ascending  the  steps  ot  soaM 
j^rent  hotel,  he  bein^  in  very  travel-stained  condi- 
tion, and  bearing  his  valise  in  his  hand.  A  red> 
faced,  over-dressed  lady  paused  in  her  descent  to 
accost  him.  "  JPray,"  said  she,  "  ar«  3^00  the 
porter  ?  "  "  No,  madam,"  he  conrteonsly  respimded, 
"  are  you  the  chambenoaid  ?  " 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  he  may  discorer  that  there 
is  some  quite  diSerent  basis  for  the  popular  zeal 
which  he  at  first  claimed  as  personal  to  himseUl  I 
remember  that  once,  when  traveling  on  a  small 
branch  rulway  to  fblfil  an  engagement,  I  heard  on 
the  way  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  that  evening's 
Icctare.  Conductors,  brakemen,  and  passengers 
were  all  comparing  notes  about  it,  and  all  seemed 
to  ^^e  that  nothing  should  prevent  tiiem  from 
being  present.  I  coulil  not  quite  make  out  their 
special  point  of  syn^tby,  bnt  sat  in  pleasing  medi- 
tation on  the  intelligence  of  this  particular  region. 
By  the  dine  we  drew  near  the  terminus,  th6  con- 
ductor had  his  eye  on  me  as  the  only  stranger  and 
the  probable  orator.  When  he  accosted  roe,  and  I 
owned  the  fact,  he  buret  eagerly  into  convenWiom. 
"  Yon  are  probably  not  aware,"  be  said  with  dig- 
nity. "  that  the  Prudent  of  the  Iinrtnrr  inwirisfinn, 
who  should  introduce  yon  to-night,  is  absent  Aon 
the  village,  and  that  you  will  be  introdooed  bf  Ae 


was  but  railway  espril  dn  corpt.     When  the 
—  *■'—  ennneer  introdnced  we,  veryooiefly 
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him  !i  moet  intelligent  mao,  aud  &  reader  of  Emer- 
son 1  and  he  drove  me  boine  on  his  locomotive  the 
next  moming- 

I  have  dnutt  chiefly  od  the  recent  expansion  of 
tite  American  Lecture-system  in  the  Western  States, 
because  it  it  there  nio<it  thoroughly  organized,  and 
takes  its  most  cbaniclcntitie  forms.  In  the  maturer 
civilization  of  the  Eastern  States  it  is  more  mingled 
with  other  intellectual  inHueni:e)<,  and  it  also  needs 
less  of  centralized  organization,  Ijecturers  are 
more  accessible,  and  can  make  their  o<vn  anunge- 
nent&  An  cifort  is  now  being  made,  however,  iiy 
the  "  American  Literary  Bureau  "  at  New  York,  to 
introduce  intJj  the  Eastern  circuit  something  of  the 
method  which  prev^ls  at  the  West  Its  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  James  K.  Mcdbery,  has  made  engagements 
tor  nearly  thirty  lecturcx  during  the  past  winter,  in 
eight  diflcrent  Stales  of  the  Union,  including  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  covered  also  bv  the  '-  Associated 
Western  Literary  Societies,"  There  arc  probably 
some  two  hundred  such  societies  west  of  tlie  AUe- 
ghanies,  and  several  times  that  number  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  More  accurate  statistics  have  not 
yet  been  obtained. 

The  stronghold  of  the  system  haa  always  been  in 
Massachusetls,  whera  it  originated ;  it  has  spread 
thence  westward,  but  not  far  southward  ;  it  has 
never  taken  much  hold  in  New  York  city,  for 
instance,  nor  in  the  Middle  States  generally,  while 
in  the  Slave  States  it  never  gained  a  footing  at  all. 
It  came  into  existence  about  forty  years  ago  ;  and 
one  of  its  leading  founders  was  our  great  school 
reformer,  Horace  Mann.  At  first,  there  were  no 
professional  lecturers,  but  each  local  course  was 
canned  on  by  the  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen 
of  the  neighborhood.  As  certain  lecturers  became 
more  popular,  they  extended  their  range,  anil  were 
paid  a  fee.  Filleen  dollars  was  a  lar^  fee  at  first, 
—  ten  dollars  seemed  more  reasonable;  and  it  was 
long  before  it  crept  up  to  twenty-five  aud  fifty. 
Eve«  now,  the  standard  of  prices  at  the  Eastrcm.'uns 
far  below  that  prevailing  at  the  West,  partly, 
because  the  lecturers  have  not  so  far  to  go,  and 
partly,  because  there  are  more  competing  entertain- 
ment«,  and  the  community  will  not,  therefore,  pay 

The  introduction  of  profeauonal  lecturers,  while 
strenrtbening  and  popularizing  the  system,  has 
doubUesB  tended  to  banish  the  old  style  of  lectures. 
The  present  aspect  of  things  most  be  quite  unlike 
the  English  system  of  "  Mechanics'  Institutes,"  where 
some  eminent  professor  gives  instructions  in  Geol- 
ogy, or  Barnes  Ne  wcome  discourses  to  his  constituents 
on  Uie  "Poetryof  the  Domestic  Afiectjons,"  With 
us,  poetry  and  science  have  almost  left  the  field. 
The  popular  lecture  it  coming  to  be  a  branch  of 
that  nadonal  instJtation  "  the  stump."  Politics, 
long  excluded  by  common  consent,  now  threaten  to 
cxdiWe  everything  else.  The  long  slavery  agita- 
tion, and  the  war  for  the  Union,  very  propcrl)' 
brought  this  element  in,  and  it  certainly  shows  no 
symptoms  of  going  out.  The  public  demands  a 
glimpse  at  every  public  man,  and  especially  every 
pronunent  refonuer ;  and,  not  that  only,  but  they 
wish  to  sec  him,  asif  he  was  an  Indian  warrior  in 
his  war>paint  Wendell  Pbillipa  may  be  patiently 
heard  for  once  discoursine  discreetly  on  the  "  LcBt 
ArtB,"  or  on  "  Street-life  in  Europe,"  but  the  next 
season  he  must  come  in  all  his  terrors,  and,  thence- 
fbrward  he  must  bring  tomahawk  and  scaliHng-kniTe 
every  time. 

Mow,  this  tendency  has  its  good  reeulti.    Great 


public  questions  must  be  discussed,  and  tbpr  cm 
nowhere  be  discussed  so  well.     There  are  problemi 
now  pressing  upon  as  which  political  parties  sedit- 
iously avoid,  and  for  which  the  Lee ture-«iy stem  give* 
an  opening,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  question  of  suffrage    i 
for  women,  both  sides  of  which  are  now  being  iMy 
advocated  througli  this   means  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.     Agiun,  even  party  question*    ' 
can  thus  be  handled  without  the  trammels  of  party,    i 
The  popidnr  lecture  is  the  antidote  to  the  caucus. 
On  its  free  platform,  the  statesman  spenkx  for  him- 
self alone,   and   commiU  nobody ;  he  rises  as  if  is 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  proceeds  without  ref- 
erence  to   a   prospective   division.      Moreover,  in 
outlet  is  thus  afibrded  to  men  who  keep  aloof  &m 
all  party  ties.     I  have  seen  Wendell  Phillips  re- 
ceived with  admiration  and  delight  by  audiences, 
of  whom  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  admit  the    I 
tralh  of  his  assertions,  —  until  twelve  months  sAer 


But  with  this  great  ^ood  there  cc 


is  also  passing  away  the  "  lyccum  lecture."  Tbe 
scholar  recedes  from  sight,  and  the  iinpanMoed  ; 
orator  takes  his  place.  Tlierc  is  no  time  for  Loop- 
fellow  to  analyze  Dante,  nor  ibr  Lowell  to  explain  ' 
Hamlet,  while  Sumner  thunders  the  terrors  of  the  ' 
Lord  against  a  delinquent  President,  or  Anna  Dick- 
inson pleads  for  the  enfranchisement  of  one  half  the 
human  race.  Agassiz  is  now  the  only  popular  lec- 
turer on  science  who  can  be  said  to  have  a  bear- 
ing; and  Emerson  is  the  only  very  prominent  liter- 
ary man  who  now  keepe  the  field.  Holmes  luc 
almost  ceased  lecturing,  by  his  own  choice,  ante 
his  great  success  as  a  magazinist ;  and  George  Cm- 
tia  seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  all  perma- 
nent literary  work  unce  winning  such  easy  fame  on 
.the  platibna.  Yet  the  old  style  of  "  instructive  ' 
lectures  has  not  wholly  vanished ;  nobody  yet 
wishes  alisolutcly  to  exclude  tiiem ;  and  theie  is 
fortunately  always  in  the  field  some  Arctic  explorer, 
or  some  slayer  of  gorillas,  whose  narratives,  if  they 
do  not  always  fill  ue  mind  with  facta,  at  IcitsI  afTord 
a  vigorous  tonic  to  the  imagination.  .\.uil,  if  science 
and  art  are  banished  from  the  popular  org.iiiii«tioiis, 
they  occasionally  find  refuge  in  the  larger  cities, 
under  the  special  shelter  of  some  Cooper  lostitote 
in  New  Yoi4c,  or  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston. 
There,  if  reports  be  true,  these  elevated  pursuits 
can  have  it  (ul  their  own  way,  and  a  man  may  Ten- 
tui-u  on  such  depths  of  wisdom  as  to  rid  himself  «t 
last  of  all  human  audience,  except  hie  nite  and  the 

But  even  with  these  drawbacks,  the  .^mencan 
Lecture-system  has  this  great  result,  that  it  famiilie* 
a  ready  standard  by  which  to  try  all  prominBat 
men.  They  must  at  least  lace  the  peo|ite  eye  to 
eye.  This  ordeal  of  the  gaslight  dupl.tys  to  aO 
beholders  the  face,  the  form,  the  bearing  of  tbe 
speaker.  Once  placed  before  his  public  be  oo  ao 
more  evade  inspection  than  tf  he  were  a  statae  at 
the  public  square.  All  men  are  not  statuesque,  and 
the  most  subtile  genius  may  often  slirink,  it  is  tnie, 
from  such  a  glare  of  publicity.  It  is  a  test  which 
bears  severely  on  the  over-sensitive,  or  on  those  iB- 
furnished  with  voice  or  presence.  It  moi«a 
tends  to  the  ignoring  of  all  thoughts  which  c 
not  be  put  up  in  aviulablo  parcels  of  sixty  nuou 
compass.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  helps  to  b 
each  speaker  into  a  whole  m*nboad ;  it  ■>*«■ 
pbiloBopber  from  becoming  a  pedant,  the  stnd 
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from  bein;;  an  iotellectual  volujituaiy,  and  it  places 
each   in   broad,   health j'   contact   nith   his   fellow- 

Before  this  popular  audience  your  finer  points 
will  probably  fiul  of  appreciation,  your  cheapeBt 
efTevls  mfty  tell  better  than  your  clioiceat ;  tberc  is 
no  room  for  the  subtile  and  evanescent,  nor  yet  for 
the  profound ;  but,  on  the  other  bnnd,  you  know 
that  your  broadeat  common-sense,  your  heartiest 
sympathy,  your  manliest  courage  will  be  sure  of 
appcvciation.  You  have  to  do  with  people  who  do 
not  ask  to  be  flattered,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  paU 
rooized ;  and  insist  on  bearing  something  that  aball 
intereat   them,  and   arc   ready   and   eager    to    be 

It  is  good  for  the  man  of  literature  or  t 
meet  such  an  audience :  it  makes  biiu  one  of  the 
people ;  he  goes  back  to  his  library  strengthened. 
He  Gods  that  whatever  else  the  nutas  of  men  like  or 
dislike,  they  always  like  true  manhood.  Knowledge, 
rnce,  taste,  even  logic,  are  all  secondary  to  this. 
Horace  Greeley,  who  is  at  once  the  idol  and  tho 
trait  of  a  large  portion  of  his  countrrmen,  (^t  the 
mastery  of  a  whole  Weslem  audience,  as  thoy 
laughed  at  bis  uncoutli  entrance,  by  the  dnipli 
BOuneement  6(  a  self-evident  proposition.  "I  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  fact  univec^ly  admitted,"  he  B&id  i- 
his  whining  voice,  "  that  I  am  the  worst  publi 
speaker  in  America."  The  voice  whined,  but  the 
man  did  not.  *  Everybody  knew  that  he  was  a  bad 
speaker,  aod  that  he  bad  been  invil«d,  nevertheless, 
because  he  had  tometjiing  to  say-  So  much  being 
established,  he  went  on  and  said  it. 

A  man  may  tlius  make  himself  acceptable  by  : 
9Dg^  avulable  quality;  but  the  more  such  quali 
ties  ha  combines  the  more  numerous  will  be  his 
invitabons,  and  the  higher  hia  price.  In  large 
towns  it  has  almost  come  to  be  taken  as  an 
that  hiEh-priced  lectures  arc  t^e  only  good 
omy.  No  matter  how  much  money  n  man  asbs,  if 
he  can  draw  an  audience  that  shall  be  in  propoi^ 
tion.  It  was  tliougbt  a  bold  thing  when  Henry 
Ward  Beechcr  raised  his  price  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  Yet  I  have  known  leoture- associations  to 
.  themselves  in  debt  by  employitlg  cheap  local 
lecturers,  and  to  cleiir  themselves  at  last  by  se-  ''  -  - 
for  this  expensive  favorite.  .Ti^in  II.  Goug] 
Anna  Dickinson  now  receive  the  same  faigli 
pensBtion,  and,  probably  both  these  lecturers  have 
now  more  invitations  during  the  year  than  Beecher. 
Googli  was  an  importation  from  the  platlbrm  of  the 
temperance  agitation,  and  at  onco  found  the  new 
field  c<)nBlly  favorable  and  far  more  lucrative.  A 
sort  of  evangelical  comedian,  he  is  the  Idol  of  many 
wcrtliy  pfople  who  never  saw  good  acting  on  any 
other  stage;  .".nd  be  is  a  favohte  with  many  others 
who  can  tolerate  his  contortions  for  the  sake  of  his 
•Iroilpry.  Ho  docs  not  otfer  much  to  the  intellect, 
it  i«  true,  but  he  ollen  touches  the  heart;  and  some- 
thing is  due  to  a  man  who  makes  laughter  an  ally 
of  guoil  morals. 
,  MiM  Dickinson  deals  rather  in  tears  than  in 
'  nnilca.  She  owed  her  first  celebrity,  perhaps,  to 
the  unwonted  combination  of  twenty  years  of  wo- 
manhood with  a  remarkably  clear  head  for  political 
qaeMiong.  But  she  could  not  have  retained  it  for 
e^t  years  without  giving  evidence  of  other  ele- 
ments of  power.  She  has  good  looks,  perfect  self- 
possession,  an  effective  voice,  readiness  of  illustra- 
tion, fidelity  to  principle,  and  great  magnetic  power; 
and  yet,  with  all  these,  she  seeroa  to  m«  a  iar  leas 
I   attractive  speaker  than  her  chief  predecessor,  Lucy 


Stone,  who  c 


t   radical. 


impared  with  Fhillips  !n  Intel- 
"        ':e;  he,  periinpE, 


called  forth  one  half  bo  much 
enthusissm.  Courage  is  certainly  among  MJsa 
Dickjnson's  traits,  for  during  the  fast  IVesidential 
campaign  she  made  a  triumphant  tour  among  the 
rouglieat  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking 
in  some  places  where  almost  any  man  of  like  opin- 
ions would  have  been  mobbed  into  silence.  She 
was  probably  the  most  effective  orator  sent  out  by 
the  Republican  Committees  during  that  election, 
and  certainly  earned  the  right  to  pass  from  that 
theme  to  her  present  one,  the  enfranchisement  of 
her  sex.  Tliis  she  treats  under  the  piquant  title, 
"Idiots  and  Women,"  borrowing  the  sarcastic  jux- 
taposition from  the  statute-books.  It  is  quite  an 
art,  by  the  way,  to  launch  a  new  lecture  under  a 
pungent  name.  "Book,  sir,  book?  It's  the  ti- 
tle," Longman  used  to  say ;  and  if  a  lecture  is 
to  bo  kept  afloat  for  a  whole  season,  it  must  sdl 
under  a  flag  of  its  own  that  shall  be  quite  distinc- 

'   comes,   doubt 
,   .  him,  probably,  George  Wil- 

liam Curtis.  These  are  the  lecturers  yiba  still 
represent  polished  culture  on  the  platform,  and 
both  carry  thither  a  certain  high-bred  air,  which  is 
always  most  seductive  when  combined  with  radical 
opinions.  Wendell  Phillipa  has  won  public  favor 
while  alwa)'s  keeping  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
—  the  highest  test  of  power.  Bccogniaed  by  nil  as 
the  foremost  of  American  oratois,  he  has  never  vet 
paused  one  moment  to  enjoy  the  fhiits  of  past 
cesses,  and  will  die  in  the    '  "     -  ' 

Curtis 
lectual 

gives  his  hearers  as  much  thought  as  the}^  demand, 
but  that  is  not  much,  wliereas  Phillips  gives  them 
more,  forces  it  upon  them.     Nor  is  Curtis  to  pro- 

Chetic  in  insight,  nor  so  free  from  party  ties.  But 
B  has  all  the  qualities  for  a  popular  favorite,  com- 
bined with  singular  rectitude  of  the  moral  nature  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  his  rhetoric, 
more  Agreeable  thtin  his  voice,  more  gracel\il  than 
his  elocution :  and  be  has  before  him  a  distinguished 
and  useful  career,  though  widely  iinl'ke  that  litcr- 
aiy  life  for  which  !ic  at  first  seemed  destined.  Both 
these  orators,  indeed,  nuglit  help  to  refute  that 
miiitaken  impression,  finrt  fixed  in  the  Europe- 
an mind  by  De  Tocqueville,  to  the  effect  that 
the  cultivated  men  of  America  keep  aloof  from  poli- 
ties. Here  are  two  men  who  have  been  utterly 
swept  aside  from  the  purauits  of  puro  intellect  by 
overpowering  public  demands,  and  if  neither  lias 
yet   taken  olbee,  it  is   because  the   time   has   not 

A  more  recent  favorite  in  the  lecdire-rooiu,  who 
in  also  venture  to  ask  liigh  prices  for  his  lectures, 

Theodore  niton,  editor  of  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent This  is  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  of 
great  popularity  and  influence,  and  gives  nim  an 
excellent  pedestal.  But  he  shows  in  the  lecture- 
room  the  same  ability  which  has  built  up  the  Inde- 
pendent, while  he  is  so  free  from  b^otry  as  to  be 
constanUy  charged  with  latitudinariaoism ;  he  has, 

,  a  very  sympathetic  nature,  a  ready  wit, 

sunny  disposition  which  is  such  a  priceless 
gifl  to  a  reformer. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  speakers  who  habitually 
ventoie  to  exceed  the  hundred-dollar  limit  for 
even  their  Western  lectures,  although  Sumner  Mid 
Agassis  may  sometimes  fix  a  higher  price  upon  a 
short  series.  Our  English  visitor,  Henry  Tineent, 
has  received  one  bund^  and  fifty  dolhirs,  I  believe. 
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for  eftch  or  Ilia  lixtv  Weitera  leotoreB,  >nd  he  ia  Mud 
to  bnve  won  popularity'  nmong  his  beareri. 

There  itill  remun  a  feir  BclmovledgBd  Jead- 
en  who  nhould  uapucially  he  metitioned.  ,  Emenoa, 
ibr  imitiuice,  still  retnins  hii  hc^  upon  hia  coim- 
trifinen,  ufber  aoine  thirty  j-ears  of  lectnrinci  and 
ia  hennl  with  respect  and  attention.  A  Weslem 
a^Dt  is  said  to  have  jtutified  Emenon'a  continned 
popuiurity.  not  on  the  grouad  that  the  people  an- 
dantand  him,  but  that  "they  think  ancfa  men  ought 
to  be  encoor^ed,"  vfhich  ia,  after  all,  creditsUe  to 
the  public  mind.  He  ia  oot  a  man  to  draw  cnynda, 
bnt,  on  tbe  other  hand,  few  of  the  crowd-draw- 
ing orators  can  venture  to  give  a  separate  ooone 


advantage  before  an  aadience  of  hia  own  gath- 
ering, eapedoUj'  in  Boston,  where  there  are  enonj^h 
who  are  trained  to  follow  his  Ihouglita,  and  are 

not  daunted  by  the   lumen   siccum  m  that   upper 

Bdwin  Whipple  atds  Emerson  in  kce^nng  a  place 
upon  tbe  lectni«^latform  for  the  literary  claaa. 
Bayard  Taylor  i«{»-eaenla  the  indefatigable  .travel- 
lers, and  hM  reports  of  hia  lateat  trip  are  always 
wdl  received  bv  that  large  clan  who  (aa  Goethe 
save  in  his  analyns  of  idaygoers)  do  not  caT«  to 
think,  but  only  to  aee  that  aomethii^  is  going  on. 
Bev.  Dr.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  is  almoet  the  only 
dergyman,  save  Beeofaer,  vrfao  atande  high  as  a  lec- 
tnrer  also,  and  the  effects  he  pmdacea  are  due  rath- 
er to  a  natural  heaitineas  and  Ti)tor  than  to  any 
depth  of  thought  or  culture.  Hie  has  the  trait, 
iriiich  Emenon  tfainka  eaaontial  to  the  orator,  of 
"  giving  out  vast  ijuantities  of  animal  heat."  Fred- 
erick Don^aas  representa  the  colortid  race  with  a 
natnrd  eloquence  timt  twenty  years  of  public  speak- 
ing hnve  only  maturerL  Hia  glow  and  fervor  are 
extraonlinary,  and  ao  is  hia  dramatic  power  ;  there 
is,  loo,  a  aort  of  massivcneea  about  him  which  ia  con- 
tributed partly  by  his  graad  physique :  and  he  sur- 
^He»  in  his  perception  of  the  finer  felicitiea  of  the 
fngtisk  language  all  other  "  aelf-made  men  "  whom 
I  have  ever  known. 

There  are  many  other  lecturers  than  these,  and 
it  ia  impossible  to  draw  the  line  at  which  one  eeaae* 
to  be  a  "  profussioaal."  1  havo  mentioned  thcae 
names  not  from  any  persona]  prefiireucea  of  ray  own, 
but  because  tbey  are  eonfesscclly  the  most  papuliir, 
as  is  further  proved  by  the  iufailiblc  teat  of  tlie  mon- 
ey-market It  will  be  seen  that  the  proiils  of  the 
mott  succcasful  lecturen  must  be  very  lai]g<^,  for 
there  are  three  or  four  n*bo  cn.n  iJwavs  comniaml  an 
audience,  and  can,  if  tbey  please,  prolon<;  indefinicc- 
ly  tbe  usual  season  of  four  months.  1  see  no  reason 
why  Gough  should  not  juinually  earn  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  this  profession,  so  long  as  his  strength 
and  popularity  hold  out.  Even  for  those  tower  on 
the  Itst  of  favor,  the  compensation  is  out  of  alt  pro- 
portion to  that  obtained  by  the  beat  literary  work- 
Xbeodorc  lllton  is  said  to  have  been  offered  twelve 
thousand  dollars  for  the  current  year,  as  edilcr  of 
the  Indi^pendent,  on  eondition  of  undertaking  no 
Otier  work,  or  aeven  thousand  dollars  with  permls- 
Mon  to  lecture  as  much  as  he  pleased.  He  unhesi- 
tatingly chose  the  latter.  But  the  salary  f;iven  to 
popular  editors  g^ves  no  indcv  of  the  price  for  first- 
chua  literary  work;  and  Ilawtliome  cciiild  hardly 
have  earned  from  a  magazine,  by  a  month's  labor, 
what  a  leading  lecturer  may  harvest  every  night. 
The  literarv  class  may  thus  gain  very  much  by 
even  a  imall  share  in  ''  ~  ...,•. 


A  eucceesAil  winter's  tour  means  a  trip  (o 
neit  summer  or  a  year's  leisure  for  some  ex- 
tended literary  work.  Theodore  Parker  habitually 
invested  the  income  arising  from  hia  lectures  in  the 
iH«cions  library  which  he  bequeathod  to  the  city  of 
Us  love.  And  it  ia  pleaaant  to  know  that  these 
profita  are  not  cained  at  tiie  expense  of  the  imtito- 
tions  with  which  one  deals,  for  Inrtuin  ninr  ialinan 
are  almost  alwai-a  aelf-«Dpportin^;  and  1  know  one 
in  Worcester,  MaBaachnaetta,  waoae  net  profits  far 
the  laat  thTe«  years  have  averaged  twelve  faundrsd 
dtdlan,  al^r  paying  to  the  lectiiren  an  arerage 
price  of  one  hnndrad  dollars. 

I  am,  perhaps,  laying  too  mneh  atreaa  on  tlie 
fmancial  aspects  of  this  intellectual  itinerancy ;  bat 
no  apoli^y  is  needed  to  En^idimen,  at  least,  since, ' 
when  tbey  come  among  ua  aa  pnblie  apeakera,  they 
show  a  proper  wlUingness  to  aoeept  this  practic«l 
aapect  of  the  profeasion.  I  remember  that,  wbra 
Thackeray  was  here,  and  was  besitatinr  betwoea 
two  competing  offers  for  his  lectures,  he  iiniaMil 
^uitc  relieved  when  we  assured  him  that  in  ABWr- 
ica  he  needed  no  S7>ology  for  yielding  to  the  aoA 
sedoctionB  of  an  additional  6Ctj  dollars.  And  now 
that  Dickens  gathen  in  bis  nightly  thonaan^  it 
may  be  pardonvd  to  us  homebred  mortris  if  we 
look  aAmewhat  sharply  after  onr  hundreda. 

It  may  be  aaid,  in  summing  up,  that  tbe  Ataeii- 
ean  Lecture-system  is  constantly  expanding  mod 
becoming  better  oi^^iuzed  aa  tj>  its  methoib,  as 
well  as  mc««  liberal  in  its  rewaids ;  bat  tiiat,  aa  to 
themes  and  treatment,  it  haa  not  yet  taken  its  final 
form.  Because  public  atfain  now  engross  tbe  lar|!er 
share  of  attention,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be 
always  ao.  Tbe  excitcmenls  nroduoed  by  alavery 
are  otitlasling  its  lifetime,  aud  until  tbe  Sontfatvn 
States  arc  "  reconstructed "  on  principles  irt'  nnt- 
veraal  justice,  there  cnn  be  no  permanent  calm. 
Itnt  it  seems  altogether  likely  that,  nAer  tbe  coming 
Presidential  elections,  there  may  come  a  period  of 
peace :  and  iittirature  nad  art,  the  children  of  peace, 
must  then  resume  their  away. 

It  will  Chen  be  foimd  pemiaaently  true  tiiat  tfaare 
are  elements  in  the  popular  Iceture  which  no  fotm 
of  literature  can  supply.  The  diUei'eiit  lectaren 
who  have  been  naumd  in  this  essay  are'  penuns  of 
the  most  various  gitis  and  frainiag,  tvi^  but  this 
one  point  in  common,  that  almost  all  ot  them  an 
orators  born,  rather  tliaii  writers  ^  or  at  leaiit  reach 
tbe  puUiu  through  the  oratorical  gill.  Subtract 
the  audience,  and  their  better  part  is  gone.  Kbmt- 
js  probably  the  only  one  among  them  whose 
lectures,  printed  precisely  as  they  are  delivered, 
would  be  a  permanent  contributjuii  to  literalur^  — 
'— ■  ■•  is,  p^haps,  this  very  fact  which  atands  most 
wa^  as  a  lecturer.  Oratory  and  literature 
!main  two  distinct  methods  of  utterance,  at 
distinct  aa  aeulpture  and  painting,  and  as  difBcult 
to  unite.  Tlicir  melhodit,  their  results,  and  tliuir 
rewards,  are  wholly  different.  It  is  the  general 
testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  both,  ttut  tbey 
put  poorer  work  into  their  spcechea  than  into  tbear 
writings ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  a£t 
of  speech  xometimes  yields  such  moments  of  luspt- 
ition  as  make  all  writing  seem  cold.  Thought 
ust  be  popularized,  execution  made  l8Y>ader  and 
lugher,  Duforc  it  can  be  appreciated  in  an  instant 
by  a  thousand  minds ;  but  those  thousand  minds 
give  you  in  return  a  msgaiGceot  stimulus  that  soli- 
tude can  never  supply.  It  is  needleaa  to  debate 
which  is  best :  it  is  the  difference  between  light  and 
beaL 
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MOLlfiRE  AT  HOME  AND  AT  THE  PLAY. 

Y0L"[1I    OV    MOLI^RB. 

Jean  BArriBTR  Poqurlin,  wbo  when  bo  took 
Co  the  stage,  added  De  Moliure  to  hi*  boBigeoLi 
■pp«)lUt)on,wHbominIGiJO,hwgrMidrBtbsr  having 
tmoyi.  Mid  hi*  fathsr  then  enjojing  the  fnivil^iee 
M  calling  tbemMlvM  "  Upholatonra  to  Cho  King." 
Hit  btber  intendiag  him  for  hia  own  bneincaH,  would 
1mt»  gi««n  bin  bat  a  tradeamaii'i  educntion  at  the 
oaUego  of  Clermaiit  (now  that  of  Loui«  te  finvnd), 
but.  at  (he  preMing  inotance  of  the  youth,  ho  after- 
ward* allowad  hint  to  coaciaae  hi*  Mudiea  under 
the  ^aoiti.  Poquelio  the  eldtr,  findir^  in  hi*  Km 
a*tra>^  repngnMtoe  U>  the  hereditary. ocKupaU on, 
detemuoed  to  make  him  a  Uvyer,  tun),  with  that 
object  in  view,  MOt  him  to  study  at  the  college  of 
UrlesMi,  and  later  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Uurtuf;  the  coDuluiIon  of  his  school-lite  he  was 
oAener  ttMind  at  the  Hotel  Boai^gogne  than  U  the 
Sorbonae,  hia  grandikther  tiaving  trequently 
nownaniiifl  him  during  hia  youth  to  —'••>•>--  ' 
yarUrauiKNe  w  we  have  uiBotioned 
|wp«r.  Being  left  some  moiioy  by  hia  mother,  be 
no  sooner  found  himself  emauclpated  from  crilei^ 
tliao  he  cotlecl«d  some  young  Ibllon-s  of  good  birth 
tad  standing,  fitted  up  a  MoCh,  announced  it  lis 
(hs  >'  UluMnow  Tli««tre,"  and  (^\e  amateur  uuler- 
tauiBtenta.  He  might  not  bo  reiuUly  have  inducud 
hi*  wuU^ra  coupauiona  to  cmbriue  tliu  proleasion, 
had  not  the  King,  by  an  onlinance  dated  iHH,  de- 
clared that  a  gentleman  ilid  not  derogate  from  bis 
ooadUion  by  eicerciung  his  taluala  at  an  actor. 


Uoltbre  havinjf  eatabliahcd  hia  illustnoua  KCtur* 
•t  tba  Jea  de  Faumu  of  the  Foasea  de  Niale,  gnve 
MHHlry  fiue  representation*,  during  wliiuii  be  and 
1m  troupe  reeeivod  imich  applaiae.  However,  bis 
fiud*  boing  limited,  these  graUs  e-ihiliitionH  necea- 
sanly  oauie  to  a  close,  and  when  the  lew  ■oui>,  tho 
tbeo  tariff,  were' paid  by  the  aiW  visitor*,  they  re- 
vai^i]  the  ^roiit  by  mercilewly  biwinj;  the  poor 
though  iHustrioua  amati'urs.*  tiuucew  now  appear- 
isi  itt  an  incalcuiablu  distance,  it  is  pi-obaltiu  thiit 
Udiitre  bej^au  to  tliialc  of  returning  lu  the  uph<d- 
■tery  ruoius  or  the  Bclvocatu's  oflice,  when  tlie  return 
of  t^  Troupu-BcjiU't  to  Pari*  roused  his  spirits  and 
confirmed  limi  in  Jiis  nuw  profusaioii.  The  huad  of 
this  tiunily  wcis  the  Iiupeitor  of  the  Eoyal  Woods 
aod  Watura,  so  it  ei^oyeil  a  eerCiin  oilioial  gentility. 
It  coudibled  of  two  brothers  aud  two  sisters,  ail  ilia- 
tin^isbetl  by  eligbl  blemisliu*.  James,  the  elder 
hruUtur,  ■tommeruj  a  little,  Louis  had  a  slight  hidt, 
Ueuevieve  was  stupid,  and  .Madeleine,  the  eldest, 
Ami  tbu  geuiiu  of  tlie  family,  bad  Ib.ty  hair.  .Some 
:lv«  ye«rd  lieliire  tiiu  period  ill  Midicru's  tile  nt  which 
wu  hftve  nrrivei!,  UitJitleiue  hii<)  altraccud  the  nt'.fia- 
boa  of  liiTon  iW  Uoiluuv,  Cluuulieruun  of  fiu-sloo 
d'Urle^us  (brother  of  Louis  Xlll.),  a  man  of  some 
merit,  but  coiuittetely  under  the  dominion  of  Wi9 
pMsiuB*.  Sim  bore  lum  n  daughter,  I'rani,'">se,  aud 
eulurtiiniul  sueuiiugly  well-founded  hope's  of  bi-iom- 
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othMiriaetoba.  The  Baion,  the  Duke  . 
of  Gniie,  and  otbcn  in  the  interest  of  the  wortfaleM 
Ga*ion  d'Orleaoa,  fonned  a  plot  i^nst  Cardinal 
Ricbelien,  and  under  the  OuVe  of  SoiMont  fought 
i^inst  t|^  royal  foroes  in  the  Ardennes.  The  chief 
being  alain,  the  Baron  was  obliged  to  i«maia  an 
exile  in.  the  Lew  Countries,  and  Madeleine's  hope* 
Jiate  marriage  were  disappointed.     She 


were  well  known  to  the  Cardinal  and  hu  poliee. 
Xhcy  withdrew  to  the  conntry,  and  played  their 
way  till  they  came  to  BourdeauiL,  where  tbey  net  k 
most  cordiiil  reception  fivQi  the  new  Due  d'Espemon, 
who  had  just  succeeded  hi*  father  as  governor  of 
Guienna.  This  nobleman  had  a  well-eoUcled  com- 
pany of  his  own,  nnd  now  had  the  satisfaction  of 
weing  pieces  excellently  played  by  the  nnited 
itrcngth  of  this  and  of  I.a  Itejart'i. 

The  dramatist  Mognon  who  had  written  the  drama 
of  "  Ph*oCon,"  in  which  the  expected  fall  of  Rlche- 
waa  anticipatfd,  some  years  later  dedicated  bis 
play  of  "■locaphat"  to  this  patron  of  the  drams, 
and  eulogized  his  protection  of  La  Bejart  and 
her  people.  "This  protection  and  these  succors, 
!Monaeignenr,"  Mid  he,  "  which  you  Imva  alloT'led 
to  the  most  unfortunate  and  one  of  tlte  nieet  in- 
teresting actreeHCD  of  France,  is  not  the  lenst  of 
your  good  actions.  All  Parnaim*  i*  your  debtor, 
and  retorot  you  thanks  by  my  mouth.  Yon  have 
witlulrawn  tl'iis  baphns  woman  from  tbo  precipice 
to  wbicb  her  own  merit  bail  driven  her,  and  yon 
have  restored  to  the  tlicalro  one  of  tlie  moat  gilied 

Eersonaf^i's  that  has  ei-er  trod  its  lioards.  She 
as  remountol  the  stage,  Monseigneur,  but  with 
tlie  hope  of  bearing  a  pfcrt  in  this  noble  piece, 
where  under  borroweil  names  a  part  of  your  own 
lite  will  be  repreaented." 

Among  tbu  line  qnalitics  of  Madeleinn,  conti- 
nence was  not  numbeKil.  —  more 's  the  pity  I  In  one 
of  the  towns  or  citiu*  of  Gui(>nnc,  or  Langucdoc.  or 
Provonce,  and  some  day  in  the  early  mrt  ol'  1G44 
was  bom  in  the  ftuiily  of  Bejart  a  female  child,  who 
shortly  afterwards  received  the  names  of  Armnnde- 
tiresindc-Claire-KliMbeth,  and  who  when  nhe  ar- 
rived nt  woman's  estate  became  the  wife  of  Molifrre, 
and  the  banu  of  bis  after  exi-itencQ.  Madeleine's 
failin;^  wu  have  hinted  at,  and  thou;;h  the  mother 
of  the  (amily  acknowlcdgeit  that  little  Ariuande  was 
her  own  child,  the  mntemitj-  was  awardtd  by  pub- 
lic acelamntion  to  her  dauf^ter. 

But  Kicbelieii  died,  and  the  Duke  of  Gntse  and 
his  friend,  the  Bann  de  Modenc-,  were  again  m  Paris 
at  perfect  liberty.  Madeleine  and  her  family  now 
approaclicd  the  capital,  leaving  tittle  Amiande  to  be 
nnised  and  educated  by  a  worthy  matron  of  Lan- 
F^uedoc,  trho  really  did  "gnotl  dut^*  by  the  beantifbl 
liuk  eliiid.  The  Baron  showed  no  coUlne*.''  to  bis 
ohl  love  at  their  mcctin": ;  she  did  not  yet  dwpsir 
rf  becoming  hi?  baronet,  but  meantime  she  met 
Molifere,  with  whom  she  bail  been  aennninted  befbre 
Iter  country  campaign.  ShQ  should  make  efforts 
lor  the  lupport  of  lierself  and  Iter  family,  and  she 
telt  that  it  would  be  no  derosation  to  them  to  }<nn 
tbu  "  Illiistrioos  Company  "  or  bor  fomaer  acrpiiiint- 

The  well4iom  hut  very  middling  actors  of  Mo- 
ttiire'*  troupe  could  not  with  a  gooil  grace  turn  up 
their  noaee  at  their  new  allies,  for  they  ranked  in 
their  genealogy  the  ^riftnt  irArmeii  of  Charies  V. 
The  united  company  did  'not  stay  long  at  the  Fives 
Conrt  (Jeu  da  Pawne)  of  the  Fob-6<  .te  >ii»le;  they 
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betook  tbemselvw  to  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Fort 
SAint  Paul,  but  diey  did  not  thrive  on  tbe  patrooa^ 
of  the  boatmen  of  that  quarter,  and  the  poatilions 
and  messengers  from  Lyons,  vhose  hoiue  of  repose 
■naa  the  Hotd  de  Sena.  Some  time  later  the;  migrnt- 
ed  to  the  Jcu  de  Faume  de  la  Cnnx  Blancbe  in  the 
Fauborg  Saint  Glennain,  where  they  wjem  to  have 
performed  two  new  lucceMfuL  pieces,  '*  La  Mort  de 
Sdnique "  by  IVistan  rHcnnite,  and  the  "  Arta- 
.-(erce  of  Magnon.  Tlua  author,  in  gratitude  for  tbc 
care  with  which  his  piec«  was  produced,  had  printed 
on  its  title-page,  when  published,  '^  Itepn'sentee  »ur 
Vlliiutre  Thedlre." 

Meanwhile  our  company  were  always  weluonie  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Madeleine's  husband  that  should  have 
been.  The  \e^  union,  however,  was  not  to  take 
place.  In  leiG  the  Duke  set  off  for  Kome,  taking 
the  Baron  along  with  him.  He  was  occupied  at  the 
IJme  about  his  divorce  fnim  the  Countew  Boaauet; 
and,  being  under  Che  impression  that  he  should  not 
again  return,  he  sold  his  furniture,  and  distributed 
the  contents  of  a  munificent  wardrobe  among  the 
lUuitrious  Company,  the  company  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgoffiic,  and  that  of  the  Marais. 

La  Bejart  trusted  that  her  lover  would  shortly 
return,  but  he  and  his  patron,  instead  of  retracing 
their  steps,  went  on  to'bear  a  part  in  the  struggles 
then  maintained  at  Naples,  Cuise  hoping  to  secure 
a  crown  for  hinUelf.  Insteiad  thereof  he  met  with 
reverses  and  imprisonment,  the  Baron  de  Modfene 
sharing  hb  fate. 

PROVIXCIAL    UAMPAIGNS. 

Sladeleine  losing  all  hopes  of  advancement  by 
marriage,  once  more  set  her  face  to  the  provinces  in 
company  with  Molifere,  and  traveneil  a  considerable 
part  of  France  for  a  couple  of  years,  — 1G4S  to  1650. 
P.  JJacroix  {BUtiophiU  Jacob)  is  of  opinion  that 
some  of  the  adventures  of  the  troupe  in  Scarron's 
"  Roman  Comique  "reallybefell  the  united  company 
of  La  Bejart  and  Jlloli^re.  They  of  course  sought 
out  the  sunny  places  where  the  disputes  between 
Mazarin  and  tlie  princes  were  not  raging.  They 
returned  for  a  short  time  probably  to  find  out  the 
Baron's  real  intentions  (he  had  been  liberated  from 
prison),  which  not  bcji^  very  cncouragiuEi  they 
followed  tbecourt  to  Poitiers  in  16&I.  In  IGatt  they 
are  again  in  Paris,  and  their  country  campaigns 
have  come  Co  an  end.  However,  we  must  see  what 
was  achieved  in  this  interim. 

It  is  strange  that  Moli^  during  his  drnmatie  e.\- 
periencefrom  1611  to  1653  never  found  the  creative 
impulse  urging  him  to  compose  somcching  for  his 
people.  Perbaps,  though  it  is  not  recorded,  he  had 
produced  slight  pieces  which  he  did  noC  aRerwanls 
think  worth  preserving.  While  sojourning  in  Bour- 
dcaux  ISfiS  (i/ii.),  he  produced  Che  tragedy  of  the 
*'  Th&baide,"  which  was  but  coldly  recciveii,  and 
be  had  sufficient  penetralioD  and  good  sense  to  feel 
that  ti'Sgedy  was  not  his  forte. 

He  commenced  a  Qpmic  piece  forthwith,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  ct^npany  to  Lyons  in  16S3,  he 
produced  it  under  Che  title  "L'Stourdi"  (scape- 
grace or  hairbrain),  and  desmte  the  faulty  style  of 
the  language,  and  the  loosely  hanging  plot,  it  met 
an  en^ttuastic  reception.  ThePrinceof  Conti,  who 
then  kept  high  stat«  at  Beziers,  as  l^ovemor  of 
Languedoc,  was  well  pleased  to  hear  of  Che  success 
of  his  fellow-cCudent  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clei^ 
mont,  and  invited  himself  and  bis  people  to  his 
court,  where  "L'Etouidi"  wm  tepeatad  with  in- 


creased success.  This  was  followed  by  "  I^e  IMpit 
Amoureaux"  (The  Lovers'  Quarrel),  and  some 
farces  which  did  not  outlive  the  author,  such  sa 
"  Le  Docteur  Amonreaux,"  "  Les  Tnus  Doctsun 
Rivaux,"  &c. 

The  part  which  it  pleased  Holi^re  to  take  in  his 
liist  comedy.  "  L'Etonrdi,"  was  that  of  the  intrigu- 
ing valet  MtucaritU,  and  this  he  perfermed  in  s 
mask.  Theplay bearsevidencoof hishavingstndisd 
Terence.  The  female  slave  Celie  tans  oot  ia  the 
end  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Pert  NMe,  and  ths 
sister  of  her  lover's  rival.  Moliere'a  later  trials  and 
domestic  troubles  micht  be  considered  in  some  degree 
a  retribution  for  all  liis  previous  bitter  jokes  on  de- 
ceiving wives  and  deceived  hnsbands.  ifananBi 
ends  the  play  of  "  L'Etourdi "  with  this  tag, — 


Voltaire  must  have  been  in  error  when  he  iratrt- 
ed  that  the  play  of  "  Les  Pr^ieuses  Ridicules  "  wsi 
first  presented  at  Bezieis  before  the  Prince  (€C(Mti. 
The  keen  satire  of  the  piece  was  directed  agahnt 
Che  affectations  and  euphuisms  of  the  Paridan  beUe^ 
who  took  pattern  by  what  they  saw  and  heaid  it 
the  Hotel  Uunbonillet 

ARMAXDIi'S    aiULHOOD. 

As  soon  as  La  Bejart  was  convinced  of  the  tdSj 
of  trusting  to  become  Madame  de  la  Baionoe,  at 
withdrew  the  little  Arinande  from  her  Lauguedocisa 
cuardian,  and  bestowed  some  maternal  cares  on  ha. 
But  the  engaging  little  lady  seemed  from  the  bsfli- 
ning  more  attached  to  Molifere  than  her  mother. 
From  many  beautiful  paeeages  in  "  Molitre's  Tn^ 
edy,"  by  Lady  Bulwer  liytton,  we  select  one  wWdi 
so  well  illustrates  the  eaHy  relations  of  Molieie  lod 
his  cbanning  little  proteg^.  If  ever  ^le  book  coows 
to  a  second  edition  (many  works  vasUy  its  iufaior 
have  enjoyed  that  honor)  wo  hope  to  see  the  nu- 
merous faulty  Latin  quotations  omitted,  and  sndi 
errors  as  the  fallowing  corrected.  Madeline,  whew 
first  child  van  born  about  1G.S9,  Is  said  to  be  nin*- 
Ceen  years  old  in  IGS-l,  and  her  sister  (ought  lobe 
daughter)  seven  years  only. 

"For  hours  would  this  little  creature  sit  on  Uo- 
lifere's  knee,  even  while  lie  wrote ;  and  when  sAo' 
numerous  ineffectual  efforts  to  make  him  listen  to 
histories  of  dolls  and  sugar-plums,  she  would  reccifs 
no  other  answer  thsn  a  gentle  pat  on  the  cheek,  and 
a  '  c'e/:l  bUn,  taa  mignonite,  by  and  by,'  and  the  pea 
would  rccouimence  its  monotonous  travels  over  the 
paper,  Armande  relinquishing  tn  despair  all  attempt) 
at  conversation,  woidd  with  a  sigh  burj'  ber  Utde 
face  in  Moliire's  bosom,  and  fall  asleep,  —  thst 
blessed  peroration  of  all  childish  disappomtmrali. 

"  Evt'u  the  Hyperian  curls  of  his  best  peruke,  red- 
olent of  rose  ambrde,  were  not  sacred  to  itr.  Ink 
might  be  spilled  on  point-triomied  handkerchief, 
and  mauuscriptB  lorn  or  desbuyed-  '  That  child,' 
as  La  For^C  (the  critical  old  housekeeper)  staA,  *ss 
chartered  and  never  blamed.'  One  ulemorable 
anecdote  in  particular  was  extant  of  her  childiA 
omnipotence.  One  da^  as  Molifere  returned  home 
to  dress  as  he  was  to  dine  with  Cbapelle,  he  (bond 
Armande  on  his  bed  where  his  gala  clothes  wers 
laid  out,  at  high  rompe  with  the  cat,  the  latter  Ml 
her  back  with  his  best  point  tTAlenfon  cravat  in 
ribbons  between  her  pain,  and  her  companion  ap- 
plauding her  achievement  with  peals  w  lan^tei- 
Molibre  beside  himself,  was  about  to  strike  Che  cat, 
when  Armande  seizing  his  arm,  burst  into  tean,  and, 
exclaimed, — 
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"'Non,  non,  petit  m«ri,  it  wm  not  Minnie,  —  it 
wu  AnDitnde.' 

" '  Then  Amiancle  is  it  very  nuighty  girl,'  sud 
UoIi^Te,  turninu  from  ber. 

"'No,  no,  kiM  me  antl  forget  it.'  Bat  Holibre 
turned  bis  back  on  her,  nnd  leant  on  the  mantel- 
piece, when  Armande,  then  betireen  eisht  and  nine,' 
drew  herself  np  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen,  and, 
walktnf;  out  of  the  room,  said, — 

"*  Yoti  afaall  remember  calling  me  a  naughty  girl, 
■ir,  Ibr  I  will  never  ace  you  again.' 

"  Half  an  hour  after,  Mohhrc  vas  at  Madeleine 
Bejart's  lodgings,  on  fais  knees  uking  Armnndo'e 
pardon,  and  aa  be  sued  with  pralinea  (sugared  al- 
monds) in  one  hand  and  cherries  in  the  other,  be 
did  not  sijo  in  Tain." 

The  liberal  FHnce  of  Conti  would  have  kept  hia 
old  felbw-student  with  him  in  qtnlity  of  secretary, 
bnt  Moliitre's  roeation  for  the  boards  wss  too  strong. 
He  wa*  a  man  of  a  kind  heart,  and  probably  felt 
that  his  presence  was  nccemary  to  the  well-being  of 
hit  company,  especially  the  female  portion.  No  one 
except  an  actor  or  actre«acciistomed  to,  and  greedy 
of  applause  can  be  fully  aware  of  the  charm  which 
the  boBids  exercise  on  the  profession,  if  it  were 
not  to,  how  could  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  (ina  taste 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  endure  the  sqiinlid,  dusty, 
tiay,  and  dauby  surroandings,  the  bare  walls,  the 
tattered  canvas  sheets  han^ng  overhead,  the  un- 
dreMing  and  dressing  in  cold  weather,  the  applica- 
tion of  color,  lampblack  and  gren<c,  snd  gummed 
wbi^ers  to  the  litre,  and  wigs  of  clnmmy  feel  to 
tbe  head  1  W6rse  than  these  again,  the  late  hours, 
the  lanitade  left  by  Che  labor,  and  tlie  everlasting 
bother  of  committing  slips  of  manuscript  or  print  lo 
memory.  Worst  of  all  is  the  contrivt  bctwuen  the 
noble,  tender,  and  heroic  sentiment-i  jusl  heanl 
before  the  footlights,  and  tlie  lillli'-miniled,  trivial, 
jealous,  and  ill-natured  remarks,  beard  behind  the 
scenes,  and  betrnying  souls  of  a  telfisli  turn,  and 
minds  of  a  small  calibre.  Another  disagreeable 
fefttoro  of  the  theatrical  lilb  wiu>  not  revealed  lo  us 
for  a  score  of  jiesrt  afVer  our  first  play.  We 
imagined  the  artists  all  thoroughly  Hcquainted  with 
Uie  plot  and  the  sequence  ol  every  scene,  and  all 
intently  watching  the  progress  of  tlie  action  from 
between  the  side-scenes  Now  that  the  scales  of 
oDT  early  enchantment  have  fallen  from  our  eyes, 
we  feel  a  kind  of  disgnsl  in  fan.-ying  f.a-ly  Sneomell 
or  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  getting  !''oir  Icngtlis  by 
heart,  reposing  in  the  green  roini  till  ^uniniaiicd  by 
the  call-boy,  repeating  their  lines  on  hearing  the 
caee,  exiting  at  stated  times,  and  not  car|;ig  a  pinch 
of  rouge  or  a  tuft  of  the  hare's  foot  whether  Joseph 
Surface  succeeds  or  bils  in  hit  villanous  designs,  or 
whether  Lady  Tcar.le  it  rfconcilcrl  with  or  divorced 
from  8ir  Peter. 


But  our  brave  U.  Jean  Baptiite  Poquelin,  be- 
stowing tfie  adjunct  of  Molifero  on  himself,  ftoia 
MMe  little  farm  or  other  belonging  to  hit  family, 
•ctuated  by  the  th'u^t  for  applause,  and  a  lender 
care  fur  his  little  company,  chose  to  continue  hit 
inodv  of  life.  However,  he  was  heartily  tired  of 
the  provinces,  and  so,  by  the  interest  of  the  Prince 
of  Conli,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Monsieur 
(LouiaXlV.'s  brother),  and  encouragement  t- 


up  his  household  godt  at  Paris,  and  permiition  to 
call  his  people  "  La  Troupe  de  Monsieur." 

On  the  24th  of  October,  lSSg,MoUarc  being  now 
at  the  mature  age  of  3S,  and  Armande,  a  churning 
little  coauette  of  14,  a  temporary  theatre  was  erected 
in  the  Guards'  Unil,  at  the  T»iivre,  and  the  anxious 
troupe  presented  before  the  court  Comeille's  tragedy 
of  "Nieomfede."  The  cotnpany  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bour^gne  being  specially  inviteil  by  the  youn;; 
king  to  witness  the  performance,  thwe  last,  as  may 
be  supposed,  looked  on  with  as  much  contempt  at 
DruryLane  or  Haymarket  artists  would  on  the  efforts 
of  a  few  of  Richardson's   folk.      Considerable   ap- 

Elause  was  given  by  the  noble  and  critical  audience, 
ut  thit  did  not  blind  Molifere  lo  the  inferiority  of 
his  performers  in  trheedy,  when  compared  with  the 
Royal  company.  The  performance  being  over,  he 
came  before  the  curtain,  thanked  the  kine  for  his 
kindness  and  condescension,  and  begged  leave  to 
perform  for  the  amusement  of  his  Majesty  one  of 
those  slight  comic  pieces  with  which  his  people  were 
familiar.  The  royal  assent  was  willingly  granted, 
and  he  and  his  courtiers  guve  way  to  hearty  bursts 
of  laughter  for  the  next  Ibrty-Ave  minutes,  at  the 
disappointments  of  Le  Docleur  Amoaieax.  The 
gmtiDcd  monarch  at  once  privilege<l  them  to  lake 
possession  of  the  Theatre  du  Petit  Bourbon,  under 
the  title  of  "  Le  Troupe  de  Monsieur,"  and  to  play 
on  alternate  days  with  the  Italian  Company. 

Molifere'e  company  at  thit  tdme  consisteil  of  the 
Brothers  Bejart,  Messrs.  Dupan',  Dufitisne,  Di'sbrie, 
Croisal,  anil  Mesdamee  Bejart,  Dnparc,  Desbric,  and 
Hervd.  Ten  days  after  their  first  performance 
they  took  possession  of  their  new  house.  Whatever 
troublet  and  annoyances  they  afterwards  enilured,  ' 
the  cold,  the  wettings,  and  the  otcaaional  hunger  of 
their  Ibrmer  roving  life  were  endured  no  more. 
Armande  was  beginning  to  disturb  Moliere's  heart 
with  her  beauty,  grace,  and  coquetry,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  heliad  tome  trouolc  in  preserving  a 
temblance  of  mutual  civility  among  the  ladies,  for 
susceptibility  to  female  attractions  was,  perhaps,  his 
chief  foible,  and  he  had  not  played  the  part  of 
guide  and  philosopher  to  his  women-kind  as  Scipio 
Afncanus  m  his  place  might,  perhnps,' have  done. 
However,  he  was  now  only  thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
ambition  to  win  fume  as  a  dramatist  and  actor,  and 
also  the  favor  of  the  young  king,  wat  strong  in 
him,  and  be  felt  bimselt'  cijual  to  the  necessary  ex- 
ertions. 

TIlB  rei"n  of  healthy  COiiii-ily  coiomenccd  in  Paris 
with  "  L'Etourdi,"  with  which  Ihe  new  theatre  w,is 
inaugurated  on  Nov.  3,  lii58.  All  the  dlite  of  the 
court  and  the  city  attendeil,  and  bestowed  the  most 
unqualiHed  praiie  on  the  performance,  but  the  ill-fc);lr 
ings  of  the  royal  company  were  excited  to  a  nio^t 
unhealthy  degree.  Uu  Cassu.  in  his  "  Anujen  Thea- 
tre," remarks  on  the  causeless  bitterness  of  the  two 
companies  towards  each  other,  though  in  different 
lines  of  business,  one  exeluMvely  occupied  with 
tragedy,  the  other  with  comedy,  while  twenty  thea- 
tres in  our  own  days  conduct  their  affair*  with 
mutual  good  feeling,  and  in  the  performance  of 
good  offices  towards  each  other.  He  acknowledges, 
imlecd,  ■'  that  we  may  hear  now  and  then,  particu- 
larly when  new  pieces  are  reviewed,  of  some  toft 
taps,  some  fault-Suding  with  this  or  that  piece,  more 
or  less  wittily  expreeuid,  tome  ill-natured  obeerva- 
tion  made  on  actor  or  actrcM  of  a  neighboring 
establish mcnf.  But  what,"  at  be  observes,  "are 
these  but  piti-pricks  compared  with  the  club-strokes 
which  the  two  rival  thi»tres  dealt  to  each  other. 
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Civilization  prt^rcaKS,  wan  c«ase, — theatrical  wan 

A  month  later  "  Le  Depit  Amoureux  "  was  inb'o- 
docecl,  snrl  met  with  uoquaMed  raeceoB,  tkou^h  it 
wai  far  trooi  being  a  ihoKHighlj  good  ifAay.  Tbe 
plot  is  aomewhat  absurd,  tad  tbe  coDfereuces  of  the 
valet  and  the  waiting-nuud  unedifyitig.  Hitherto, 
Moliire  depended  too  much  on  foreign  raodtta. 
The  originat  of  bit  pisj  WM  the  Italian  "  Iis  Filia 
Crcduta  Mnachio."  We  must  wbnit  a  few  hnet  of 
MatcttrUU't  drolleiy,  when  preteotins  to  hinwelf 
Ofainat  aCcompM^g  hia  maater,  armod  to  the  teeth 
on  a  love  expedition :  — 


nte  of  Dtiltg  my  I 


nuEhl  ir  fl|hlln(  '■  Uw  ft 


Few  of  our  readers  need  be  informed  of  the  aterao- 
typed  choractera  in  every  old  Italian  piece,  carry- 
ing their  names  as  well  aa  their  diapositiona  from 


io  hioliire's  day  that  he  did  ^ 

with  regard  to  MRie  of  the  lower  comic  eharsictcrs. 
So  MaKantUf  Gorgibta,  and  SganareUi  figure  in 
more  than  one  of  hit  piecei. 


The  following  circumataocca  furnished  tbe  f^emir- 
al  design  of  the  third  Bucceteful  piece,  "  Lea  Pr4- 
cieosee  ttidicules." 

The  Aiarcbloneas  of  Rambonillet,  an  amiable  lady, 
and  one  who  much  reliEhcd  aereeable  society,  kept 
open  hou^e  for  fll  ladies  aniT  gentlemen  wlio  laid 
claim  to  literary  .abilitiei  or  an  admiration  for  tliem. 
The  MarquiM  in  eourw  of  time  came  to  be  looked 
on  by  her  grateful  and  admiring  guesta  as  a  goddes 
in  all  matters  of  taatc  and  sentiment,  and  eoon  a 
spirit  of  atluctation  began  to  pervade  the  inmates 
and  the  vialtora  of  the  Hotel.  An  cxagp:rated 
chivalric  tenderness  ruled  tbe  hearts  and  ociupied 
tlie  minds  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  ini- 
tiated were  expected  to  bo  well  acquainted  with  thu 
■'  Carte  du  Tendre  "  (Map  of  Sentiment).  In  order 
to  be  loved,  one  was  obliged  to  take  by  assault  "  Le 
Village  des  Biik'ls  Galants,"  "  Le  Hameau  (hamlet) 
des  Billela  Doux,*  and  "Le  Cliitoau  des  Petit 
Soins"  (ilblicale  attentions).  The  ladies  addressed 
each  other  aa  cM-rai.  Aprtfcicu.'e,  a  chere,  in  order 
to  re<-elve  her  friends  suitably,  occupied  her  bed. 
Ilur  ruelle  (space  between  the  .bed  and  the  wiil!) 
was  coi)ueUi9hly  decorated.  But,  in  order  to  enjoy 
tbe  febcity  of  a<]mission  to  tbe  bedside,  a  neophyte 
should  be  ushered  in  by  Le  Grand  Inlrodacieur  ilei 
Rufiieg,  to  /-e  Fin  del  Chosfs.  U  Grand  Fin,  and 
Le  Fin  (lit  Fin.  There  was  likewise  the  very  im- 
portant perwna^  tAUovisle,  for  whose  duties  we 
shall  trouble  31.  du  Cosse. 

■■It  wns  upon  the  ham)y  mortal  chaiged  with 
these  high  and  important  function*  that  tbe  care  of 
doing  the  honors  of  tbe  chamber  of  the  chhre  were 
laid,  as  well  as  regulating  the  tone  of  the  conveisa- 


tioii.  He  was  tiie  i«ttodNe<r,  and  the  aeweoiTBDger 
of  this  stupid  daily  comedy.  What  via  ipeuaUy 
bizarre  in  this  iriwie  thmg,  and  which  maifa  the  dif- 
ference between  tbe  roamten  of  the  davs  oC  the 
Gbxat  Kjno  aod  onri,  waa  that  this  estsbliatuBcnt 
of  aa  t^Seitte  never  excited  tbe  least  ati^Mcioo  ea»- 
ceminp;  the  virtue  of  the  ckires" 

Having  reSned  and  ethereaKzad  the  Umder  nw- 
sion,  and  all  connected  with  it,  they  next  tried  tamr 
dslicats  imaginatioBS  do  tbe  language  which  shoiild 
be  used  in  tlie  Court  of  the  Goldcn  Ebos  of  pure 
aSection.  But,  instead  of  siDBfdifying  tbe  cowlnna- 
tioBs  of  tbe  mind-symbols,  they  elo(h«d  simple  and 
COBUDOB  idea*  in  such  adiffiiaaan4,atthesame  tina 
complicated  lisme  of  words,  that  no  one  witfaeat  th* 
Rambouillet  keyconld  understand  tbe  jAtaaeoiogy 
of  an  adept.  The  evil  waa  b^iiminp  npidly  to 
spread,  and  to  get 'possession  of  many  cir^e*  beyond 
that  in  which  it  or^nated,  wban  it  was  arreUed  hy 
tbe  caustic  process  employed  in  tbe  "Fr^cicaiB* 
Ridicnles." 

All  the  habitat  of  the  Hotel  attended  the  Gnt 
representation,  and,  most  strange  to  say,  lotMlly  ap- 
plauded  the  satire  so  skilfnUf  and  effectively  direct- 
ad  against  their  own  aSecCationB  and  foibl^  Par- 
aonal  offence  was  wisely  avoided  by  making  the 
danghtcT  and  niece  of  tbe  comitry  bourgeois  Confi- 
bui  (a  generic  nante,  of  the  olaa*  of  Atlecbino,  Vier- 
rot,  Mucarille,  Ike.)  the  rejDr«aentatives  of  the  fri- 


real  pre'cieiutt  enjoyed  the  satire  directed  ^ 
them  a*  a  Gubionablc  belle  in  boops  w<Hild  enj<^ 
from  her  box  the  laughs  directed  against  a  volnmi- 
Qoua  girded  aervantmaid  well  eorioatured  on  the 
st^ie.  • 

M^age,  a  sworn  adherent  of  the  amiable  misOtii 
of  ^  Hotel  RambouUlet,  observed  to  Cbapolain.  an- 
other faithful  knight,  as  they  were  issuiag  from  Petit 
Bourbon,- — "Monsieur,  you  and  I  have  been  ap- 
proving  all  these  fooleries  which  have  just  been  crit- 
icised BO  keenly  and  senribly.  But  depend  on  it, 
we  must  now,  as  St.  Remy  snid  to  Clovis,  '  begin  to 
bum  what  we  adored,  and  adore  what  no  buraed.' 


Dur 


noM 
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cried  out  from  the  pit,  "  Bravo,  I 
is  the  genuine  comedy."  The  Court  being  then  at 
the  Pyrenees,  the  piece  was  rehearsed  by  tbe  ctua- 
paoy  at  their  place  of  soioumi  and  acted  with  great 
applause.  Moii^ro  would  have  been  above  all  hu- 
man weaknesses  if  he  had  not  felt  eliition  of  sjNnt 
at  bis  success.  ''Come,  come."  said  lie  to  biniselt^ 
"you  may  now  lay  aside  Plautus  and  Terence  and 
Mcnnnder's  fragments,  and  study  the  society  nmod 

The  unreal  world  in  which  tbe  cAu-u  and  pre- 
cicaset,  and  their  grand  masters  of  ceremony,  and 
their  atcOeisles  had  lived  up  to  that  time  disappearuil 
like  the  clearing  away  of  an  unbealtbv  tuz,  and  the 
romances  just  Uicn  in  vogue  and  imbued  with  the 
some  spirit  of  extravagance  and  affectation,  ail  at 
once  Imt  titeir  charm,  and  Joly,  the  most  e>Ltennve 
publisher  of  such  rubbish,  was  ruined  by  tbe  chaiwe 
in  public  taste.  A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
piece  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Calhos  and  Madelon,  ona  tbe  niece,  the  other  tha 
daughter  of  Gorgibus,  having  newly  arrived  in  Pari* 
fiom  the  country,  are  delenuined  to  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  motit  refined  socioty  in  the  city.  Messn. 
Lagrange  and  Ducruiiy,  a  pair  of  estimable  suiters 
are  •ummarily  dismissed,  because  they  begio  by  - 
proposing  what  siiODld  be  tbe  eoncliisi<m  of  a  m«ge 


^. 
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MOLIERE  AT  HOME  AND  AT  THE  PLAY. 


f^ 


■■  form,  —  maOrimoDj.  In  justtGcatioa  of  Utem- 
MJres  to  the  old  gentltouui,  tor  i^rusiiig  Boch  dedr- 
aiAti  mali.'lM»,  they  ciy,  "  O  la !  they  had  tbe  ill- 
mannen  to  propoM  mairJage  at  tlie  firtt  intervicir.' 
"  And  ■W33  it  ooncabioage,"  said  the  jiwtl]'  anj^rtid 
parent,  "they  ahcnild  hare  proposed':"'  "  O,  fa- 
ther J"  crim  Madelon,  **  malriiDony  should  navev 
come  io  bat  at  the  tfinmoatioa  of  all  the  other  ad- 


B  with  fine  BeDtinenti, 
the  (veet,  the  tender,  the  passionate,  and  conduct 
Ua  tint  in  the  establiahed  fomu.  First,  ha  tees  at 
ehnrch  or  in  the  evening  promenade,  or  at  Boioe 
poUic  ceremony  the  person  of  nhoni  he  is  to  become 
snorooe,  or  by  some  etroke  of  fate  he  is  introduced 
by  A  friend,  and  nuita  her  coDi{i3ny  alW  that  lint 
inlerview  in  a  ntelancholjr  inverie.  For  rome  time 
be  conceals  his  pawoa  from  tbo  btloved  object,  nev- 
•rtheles  ho  paje  ceaseleei  Tisitv,  in  wliich  Mme 
question  on  the  subject  of  the  tender  pattion  ii  al- 
ways sure  to  be  introduced,  and  to  exerfiae  the  j  u<I<,'- 
mentof  the  company.  At  last  comes  die  dedftration. 
which  should  be  made  in  some  sbvll«T«d  walk  of  the 
garden,  (he  rest  of  the  company  being  out  of  bear- 
ing. The  avow»l  is  met  by  an  angry  refusal,  which, 
for  the  time,  banlshee  tlie  lover  &om  her  presence. 
However,  he  finds  means  to  soften  our  wrath  and  to 
accustom  us  InBencibly  to  his  Icrvent  language,  3nd, 
at  l;ut,  to  draw  from  us  an  avowal  ot  a  return. 
Then  ensue  adventoies,  livab  who  interli^rc,  per- 
seculions  from  our  fothcre,  jealousies  arising  irom 
niisunclerstandii^ii,  lonn;;  reproai'hea,  despair,  ab- 
duction:!, and  the  rest.  Behold  how  thinjn  proceed 
in  good  society,  under  the  rules  of  gallantry,  of 
which  no  one  should  be  ignorant.  But  to  lling  a 
ptoposal  of  marriage  at  yon  poitil  Uiinc,  and  make 
[oTe  while  you  sign  Ae  contrart,  —  (his  is  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end ;  the  very  idea  is  enough  to  make 
mein." 

The  rejected  lovers  take  their  roi-enje  by  dress- 
ing their  Talels,  Matcarilh  and  Jodtdrt  in  their 
own  clothea,  and  setiding  them  to  pay  court  to  tiie 
pre'cieusfs  in  the  style  they  aflcct.  Here  Is  n  slight 
ipedmen  of  Ma$cariOt:'f:  eloquence.  After  AfaiMon 
b»B  di^fcted  the  servant  M  "  conch  up  here  the 
comiBodities  of  eonvcrsiition  (i-  e.  bring  chairs), 
MfucarUle  tattfatiy  asks,  *>  Ain  I  in  no  danger 
bere  ?  "  "  What  do  you  fenr  V  "  she  Bns(ver« ;  Mid 
he  replies,  "  A  robbCTy  of  ray  heart,  an  sfsaseina- 
tiou  of  my  liberty.  I  bebold  in  tliis  presence  two 
eyes  with  e»ery  mtak  of  trcacherj-  ;tbont  them, 
prepiire<l  to  tntniplc  on  my  freedom,  attd  treai  it  as 
the  Tork  treats  the  Moor.  O.  the  Devil !  as  1  ap- 
proach c!oK-r  they  nasume  the  posture  of  (.•ombnt. 
I  am  dismayed,  and  mast  either  make  my  escape, 
or  obtain  surety  that  they  weao  no  harm." 

After  the  aeediiil  complement  of  fooling  and 
being  tooled,  tbe  tnasters  prcK'nt  themselves ;  at  the 
iwd  of  command  tbe  Isuqiiey-loven  put  off  their 
laced  coats,  and  tbe  poor  pn'cituacs  drink  the  tnp 
of  niOTlifioalioii  to  tlie  dr^s. 

Before  we  proceed  fcrther  in  our  great  cwne- 
dian's  career,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  present 
the  portrait  of  MoHbrc  as  ricetchcd  in  a  few  pencil- 
strokes  by  Madame  Poisaan,  daughter  of  Ducroisy, 
vtio,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  belonged  to  this 
"  Troupe  de  Monsieur."  "  He  was  neither  fat  nor 
lean,  and  was  above  tbe  mlildle  size;  his  gait  bad 
■cauething  noble  in  it,  and  bis  limbs  were  finely 
formed.  His  face  wore  ordinarily  a  serious  ex- 
preasiott,  and  his  moTementa  were  leisurely  and 
graTc.     Tb»  dom  vm  ntlier  Im^b,  »o  ma  bis 


mouiii,  and  his  lips  were  full.  His  complexion  was 
swarthy,  his  cyeWowt  large  and  dark,  and  their 
moveineals  when  be  personated  humorous  charac- 
ters, gave  a  most  comic  eipression  to  his  counte- 
nauce.  With  regard  to  cliaractur  he  was  mild, 
SKiveable,  and  generous.  He  delighted  in  making 
little  speeches,  and  w)iun  he  read  his  pieces  to  the 
comedians,  he  always  liked  to  see  their  children 
present,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  different 
passages  by  their  unconstrained  gcstwes  and  ex- 
pressions." 

With  such  personc!  and  mental  qaalitSes,  it  was 
only  natural  that  his  company  should  have  been 
much  attMched  to  the  man,  and  that  he  should  have 
been  very  popular  with  the  mere  piav-go«'rs  not 
fiivored  witii  bis  pereonal  acquaintance.  Even  in 
his  youth  he  pomessed  mncli  pereuiEivc  inflnencc, 
one  eurioos  example  of  which  has  been  preserved 
by  his  tHographers, 

On  his  first  country  campaign,  his  father  sent  his 
finrt  tutor  after  bim  to  return,  and  enter  on  a  re- 
spectable career.  Tbe  captor,  however,  was  cajy- 
tured.  Aloliisre  persuaded  bis  mentor  to  join  the 
company,  and  fill  such  nans  as  the  doctor,  for  wMcb 
his  acquaintance  with  Latin  eminently  fitted  hiffl. 


■.ST    AJID   UODEliN'   XOUKXCCATn 

It  piece  prodtieed  in  IGSO  ims  the 


Tbeni 
Imaginai 

and  city  at  the  time  would  not  be  a.«hauied  to  pro- 
nounce' the  dread  name  coca,  nor  deny  that  they 
knew  what  it  meant.  Id  tittfv  refuied  dajt  of' ours, 
no  gentleman  or  lady  could  tolerate  its  soond  in  a 
Parisian  salon.  Caji  it  be  that  these  same  purc- 
tonguetl  and  pure-eared  jieopte,  would  be  present 
at  the  spectacles,  which  wandetsrs  who  have  been 
at  the  grent  city,  iieport  to  be  now  in  full  public 
favor?  The  title  has  been  presM'vetl  in  some 
novel;,  chiefly  in  those  of  Paul  du  Kock,  but,  ei'en 
BO  Ion;;  ago  as  1773,  the  |day  io  f|ucetion  was 
obliged  to  nssume  tbe  milder  title  of  *■  Les  Fausses 
Alarmes  "  on  beii^  played  before  tbe  court. 

The  Grand  Monarque  aiid  his  court  were  not  so 
strait-laced.  W'hile  the  play  was  in  fidi  career,  the 
king  seeing  IMadame  Loiseau  at  one  of  his  evening 
recejitions,  and  knowine  her  aptnew  at  repartee, 
whisjiercd  a  (lucher's  with  whom  he  was  conversing, 
to  a»k  her  what  binl  was  moFt  obnoxious  a  Sli-e 
cijcu.'  The  lady,  on  obi'ving  llie  royal  command, 
was  innocently  and  readily  answered,  "  C'est  le  due, 
Madame."* 

An  individual  of  tJiat  aeltUormentinH  class  wbicli 
y  ever  on  tbe  lookoat  for  iiocoinlbrtabli'.  i:a\ia  to  fit 
on  its  liead,  being  present  at  tbe  6nl  representatioa 
of  the  play,  cried  out  in  indi;rnation  to  a  friend,  as 
(Jiey  were  retoming  home,  "  What  haie  1  done  to 
Moliure  that  he  abould  u.>cbtbit  me  on  his  stage  in 
'this  dt^spicablc  ciiaraeter  of  >Si/aHiirc{/e .'  1  haven 
great  mind  to  speak  l«  hiiu  on  tlic  subject." 
"  Don't  on  any  account,  my  dear  li>llow,"  was  the 
aniwu-.  "  If  you  displease  him  he  will  be  sure  to 
bring  you  out,  not  as  the  Cocu  Iviaiiiaaric,  but  as 
the  t'wu  Viritalili:" 

JtttlAVMK    AT   TUB    FiU-AIS    HOYAL. 

This  was  the  last  of  Motitre'a  pieces  played  at  Le 
Pclil  Boarbou,  which  was  taken  down  m  the  month 
of  October,  16G0.  The  theatre  erected  in  tbe 
*aia  Duttitin  apTlM  this  lav  (fnmitai  UorhI  0*1)  la 

MWiuoe.  LooliXIV.  ccrtnloly  shoiralnoreKnUnrrtciwptbj* 
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Palais  Boyal  by  Cardinal  RicUeiieu  lor  the  pei^ 
formance  of  "  Mirame,"  was  granted  to  the  Troupe 
de  monsieur,  wbicli  was  aftenrardB  hooorcd  \rith 
the  title  of  "  La  Troupe  du  Roi."  Soon  after  tbis 
theatre  waa  ifopcned,  they  acted  "  Don  Garcie  de 
Navarre,  ou  Lo  Prince  Jaloux,"  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  It  wns  decidedly  condemned,  and  great 
waa  the  delight  of  the  Kotel  de  Bourgospe,  and 
many  prophecies  were  uttered,  to  the  eOcct  that 
there  would  be  no  more  successes  at  the  Theatre  of 
the  Palais  Boyal.  But  "  L'Kcole  dcs  Maris,"  pro- 
duced on  the  24th  of  June  of  tbe  same  year, 
obtained  such  brilliant  success  from  a  crowded 
audience,  that  tlic  prophets  of  evil  suddenly  ceased 
to  prophesy,  and  contented  themselves  with  saying 
that  tbe  plot  was  taken  from  the  "  Adelphi "  of 
Terence.  In  this  they  did  injustice  to  the  French- 
man, for  there  is  but  little  resemblance  between  the 
tno  pieces.  If  there  was  thefl  the  person  plundered 
was  Boccaccio,  whose  tale,  distinguished  by  iirelig- 
ion  and  license  presented  an  air  of  decency  on  the 
txrards  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  windinjj-up  is 
more  happily  managed  than  some  others  of  ^lolibre's, 
and  U  imbued  with  a  genuinely  coinic  spirit.  The 
drifl  of  the  piece  resulting  from  the  different  modes 
of  trciiting  womankind  by  the  two  brothers  is  fig- 
ured in  this  tirade  of  "  LJsettc,"  and  the  quatram 
of  the  wise  AiistP  which  follows  it.  Thii4  spenkx 
tlie  lady :  — 


applaudc<l  to  the  echo. 


The  comedietta  of  "  I>e3  Facheux  "  (tiresome 
folk,  bores)  waa  composed,  rehearsed,  and  acted 
within  a  Ibrtuigbt,  for  the  great  entertainment 
given  by  the  unprincipled  though  f^ncrous  super- 
mtendent  Fouiguet,  to  the  king  at  Vanx.  When 
the  curtain  rose,  Molibrc,  arrayed  in  a  fashionable 
dress,  presenteil  himself  apparently  in  great  abla- 
tion, and  humbly  requeateil  his  Iklnjesty's  indulgence 
in  Wie  strait  u>  which  he  was  rcdueed,  being  in  duty 
bouiKi  to  present  a  play  ti>r  his  entertainment,  and 
every  one  of  his  company  aCsent  at  the  moment. 
While  all  who  were  not  in  tlie  secret,  were  under 
the  annoyance  of  being  deprived  of  the  promised 
amusement,  the  scene  which  rejiresented  a  garden 
richly  laid  out  and  furnished  with  statues  and  ter- 
mini, was  at  once  enlivened  by  the  play  of  several 
fountains,  and  a  charming  sea-shell  unfolding  itaelf 
by  degrees,  out  sprun;;  a  beauteous  naiad,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  front  spoke  the  prologue  in  which 
every  good  quality  under  the  sun  was  conferred  on 
the  young  monarch.  At  a  cert^n  point  in  her 
tioraague  she  ordered  the  dryads,  fiiuns,  and  satyra 


to  leave  their  hiding-places  in  the  trees,  and  statues, 
and  termini,  and  amuse  his  Majesty  by  their  dan- 
cing. She  then  led  off*  those  who  were  to  appear  in 
the  piece,  and  thu  rest  performed  a  ballet  I* 
Bejart,  mother  of  Armande,  aiid  about  37  yean 
old  at  that  time,  presented  the  n^ph  of  the  shelL 

The  humor  of  the  piece  consisted  in  tlie  eager- 
ness of  Eraste  to  keep  an  appointment  with  hii  lady 
love,  and  all  the  ludicrous  though  annoying  impedt- 
menta  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  lures.  One  of 
these  sages  was  big  with  a  project  to  swell  the  king's 
treasury,  viz.  to  convert  all  the  coasts  of  Prance 
into  seaports.  In  the  dances  introduced,  the  artisu 
enhanced  the  amusement  and  intorest  of  the  piece 
by  caricaturing  the  appearance  and  the  gefltot«s  of 
the  Faclieitx.  La  Fontaine  a  proteg^  m  Fouqn^ 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  describing  tbe  entertainment, 
thus  pays  dlie  tribute  to  Moucre.  We  give  tlie 
sense,  but  tbe  ease  and  nalvelco^  the  original  w« 
cannot  aeize. 


hAnnt  *1  pni^nt  sLl  tin  nmrt- 


■BW  and  njl9  at  TenDor. 

equHlIM  bim  In  comedy - 
F  would  DDir  IbiRli 


AuO  Duw  v«  muHt  Dot  Tfrntore 
To  quit  DHtbrc  by  a  alagle  Btep-" 

Alas  for  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  splendid 
show!  At  the  very  tinie  Fouiiu^  was  exbaostii^ 
the  public  revenue,  and  devoting  all  his  own  powers 
to  do  pleasure  to  his  sovereign,  Louis  was  fully  in- 
tent ou  bis  arrest,  and  would  have  ordered  it  on  the 
spot,  but  for  the  mediation  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
''  What !  "  said  she,  "  in  the  middle  of  a  festival 
which  he  has  prepared  for  you  '.  " 

When  tbe  assembly  was  separating  and  the  king 
paying  the  most  flattering  compliments  to  Motiire, 
tbe  Compte  de  Soyecourt,  a  detennined  sportaman 
and  highly  accotiiplished  bore,  caught  bia  eye. 
"  There,"  said  Louts  to  the  poet,  "  is  a  rare  original 
whom  you  have  not  yet  copied."  Tbe  hint  was  not 
lost  on  Molicre.  In  the  next  representation  of  the 
"  Facheux"  Doranle  stops  Eranle  while  his  impa- 
tience is  at  its  height,  and  makes  him  listen  to  tbe 
account  of  a  notable  chase  of  his,  in  which  all  softi 
of  misfortunes  befell  the  sport  through  tbe  self-c<Hi- 
ecit  and  ignorance  of  a  countiy  bumpkin  and  his 
son  who  had  joined  the  party,  the  climax  being  th« 
shooting  of  the  stag  with  a  pistol  by  the  young  vul- 
garian. Muliiiru,  who  was  ignorant  of  hunting 
phrascolc^y,  had  got  himself  well  made  up  oo  the 
subject  by  tbe  victim  himself,  who  unsuspectingly 
enjoyed  lus  own  porCrwt  ns  much  as  any  of  utt 
laughing  courtiers  and  citizens  about  him. 


AX    ILL-ABSOItTKD    .U  AttRIAGE. 

The  year  IE62  was  distinguished  by  more  success- 
ful elTorts,  and  alas,  by  Molicre's  ill-starred  ninrriage 
with  that  Armande  already  seen,  when  a  child,  si- 
ting on  his  knees  and-  falling  aslcen  in  his  bcmim. 
Wc  borrow  this  portrait  of  her  youtliful  chamit  from 
the  scene  in  "  Le  F  " 


i  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  "  wher« 
Ih  tniT,  MBMUnrr  nhMaOMD  of  Bourn')  (u«. 
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ClLdiite  (Molifere)  and  Covielle  are  discusaiog  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  LueUe  (Annande). 

" '  She  has  small  eyea/  laid  CoDielle,  whom  lovi 
bad  not  deprived  of  cfeaMiighl^dntss. 

"  ■  'T  is  true,'  answered  ?iIoUi:re  by  tlie  mouth  of 
CTtw'i/i", '  but  the^  arc  full  of  fire,  —  the  most  bril- 
liant, the  moet  piercing  in  the  world,  the  most  cnp- 
ti\  ating  that  can  bo  aeen.' 

"  ■  She  has  a  large  month,'  added  CoBielk. 

" '  Yes,  but  it  possesses  eharms  nhich   no  other 
mouth  can  boast.     It  is   the   most   attraetive    '' 
uioat  loving  mouth  in  the  world.' 

"  *  She  is  but  of  unall  size.' 


'"  She  possesaea  the  finest,  the  most  delical 
the  world.' 

*"  She  is  always  serious.' 

'* '  Would  you  Lave  autbing  but  loud  mirth  ?  These 
women  are  very  impertinent  who  are  alwajii  laugh- 

"*■'  ... 

" '  But  she  is  the  most  esipricious  of  any  one,  in 
the  world." 

'"  Yes,  she  is  capricious,  I  grant,  but  everything 
beeomea  a  lovely  woman.     Wc  must  bear   with 
beauty  in  everything,  whatever  slie  <ioes.'  " 

One  defect  here  imputed  was  not  at  all  inlterei 
in    ber.     She  migiit  be  serious  with   Molicre,  but 
with  her  other  ^mirers  she  lnugheil,  and  jtstiiii, 
and  joined  in  every  fun  going  forward. 

A  con  temporary  said  of  her,  that  in  her  acting  tlie 
deepest  feeling  would  be  supposed  to  have  possession 
of  her  heart,  though  it  was  entirety  confined  to  her 
words  and  gestures,  and  that,  when  she  ceased  to 
ipeak,  ber  eountonanee  eontinucd  to  express  tlie 
■entimant  supposed  at  the  moment  to  be  paramount 
in  licr  fceUngs. 

ALL    .VnODT    TIIK   "SCHOOL    FOR   WIVES." 

Moliere  was  one  of  those  to  whom  life  without 
lose  was  intolerable.  Before  marriiige,  experience 
made  him  certain  tiiat  those  from  whom  be  expcet- 
ed  an  ample  return  for  such  affection  as  he  expended 
on  them,  liad  room  in  their  huarts  for  an  admirer 
or  two  beside  himself.  So  tlic  chagrins  of  the  ten- 
der passion  were  constant  inmates  of  hi;  soul,  and 
be  breathed  his  eomplainfe  through  his  plays.  The 
natural  goodness  of  his  disposition,  however,  did  not 
permit  this  malady  to  take  the  shape  of  cynical  bit- 
terness. In  "  L'i:<cole  de«  Pemmes  "  he  for  the  &nit 
time  let  esc:ipo  some  of  his  complaints  aj^ainst  his 
ntatrimonial  discomforts.  He  wait  twenty-luur  years 
older  than  hia  wifii.  Arnolphe  was  about  the  some 
tiBie  ahead  of  Ai/ufs,  and  he  waa  no  more  «ure  of 
ever  possessing  the  heart  of  .\rmande,  than  hia 
•t.ige  representative  was  of  securing  the  affections 
ol'  liis  ward.* 

liere's  comedies,  viz.  the  ignorance  of  the  heroine 
concerning  her  parentage.  This  wc  may  suppose 
to  have  arisen  Ironi  thu  constant  dwelling  of  Eiis 
mind  on  the  rmage  of  bis  young  wife,  ber  antecc- 
denta,  and  her  iU  return  of  Ills  (iuvoledncss  to  her. 
Armando  might  have  (>ue«8cd  that  her  reputed  sister 
was  her  mother,  but  it  la  not  at  all  probable  that  her 
father's 'name  was  ever  mentioned  in  her  hearing. 
The  Bourgogne  comedians  and  other  jll-willurs  of 


«nmirnted  by  M 


the  poet  were  loud  in  tJieir  outcries  against  the 
piece.  It  furnished  some  grounds  for  blame  in  one 
or  two  places  for  irreligious  and  lew'd  c-xpreasiona, 
but  just  censures  or  criticisms  would  not  satisfy 
them.     Racine  thus  defended  his  friend. 


From  the  fii'st  represenlntion  of  the  play,  the 
Due  de  la  Feuilladc  and  other  enemies  of  Molih« 
were  detci-mincd  to  crush  out  his  popularity.  One 
of  tlieir  asints,  ^^ollsieur  Plapisson,  being  in  the 

Clt  when  the  merriment  was  at  its  height,  turning 
is  back  to  the  stnge,  cried  out,  "  Laugh  away,  par^ 
lerrc,  laugh  away !  "  but  this  only  redoubled  the 
cheering  and  laughing. 

Discussions  on  ilia  merits  of  the  play  becoming 
rife,  Lc  Due  de  la  Feuillade,  tlie  leader  of  the  inim- 
ical party,  was  requested  in  a  lit«rary  circle  to  state 
his  objections.  "  A  pleasant  request  indeed!"  said 
he.  "  How  can  you  defend  a  piece  in  which  they 
liave  put  a  cream  tart?  Cream  tart  is  detestable, 
cream  tart  is  odious."  Out  of  this  entrenchment  the 
enemy  would  not  come.  This  ia  what  furnished  the 
wise  hue  with  hia  cause  of  complaint.  In  the  firat 
scene,  A  molplir,  explaining  to  hia  brother  hia  idea  of 
a  good  wife,  says,  with  respect  to  poetry  and  house- 
hold games :  — 


.1>Urhrmcin«T 


r.  .lyle, 


wjrwlng  (rmi  >  hnirty 


Ami  thHt  thx  If  Mkei 

The  cream  tart  which  so  disagreed  with  the 
honest  duke  was  soon  the  subject  of  pleasantry  in 
every  salon  in  Paris.  In  "  La  Critique  de  l'£coIe 
des  Femiiies,"  Molifere  made  a  cnnitnl  piece  of 
pleasantry  out  of  it.  The  poor  duke  was  beside 
himself  with  vexation,  ftii<l  this  is  the  undignified 
mode  in  which  he  sought  rcrengo.  Alecting  the 
poet,  and  the  latter  making  his  bow  to  the  great 
I,  be  took  hold  of  his  bend  and  rubbed  his  face 
^  inst  the  buttona  of  his  (the  duke's)  coat,  crying 
out,  "  Cream  tarts,  Klolibre,  cream   tarts  ! "     The 

itim's  countenance  streanieil  blood  atler  the  oper^ 

:ion,  and  the  king,  who  henrd  of  the  shabby  ven- 
geance the  same  eviniing,  rated  the  offender  in  such 
tcriiia  as  caused  him  the  most  bitter  mortification, 
lor  if  Louis  only  frowned,  his  courtiers  wished 
themselves  a  few  perches  under  the  earth's  crust 

Tlie  piece  above  named  answered  Sloli^re'a  pur- 
pose for  the  defence  of  his  play,  and  the  confound- 
ing of  his  enemies,  even  as  the  comer  headed  "  An- 
itoCorrei<[]Oudcnls''iiiveH  an  editor  the  trouble 
of  writing  sundry  letters  to  importunate  subscribers. 
The  conclusion  of  n  piece  of  mere  dialogue  was  thua 
liappily  brought  nlwut. 

"  Duriiiile.  What  denouement  shall  we  find  for 
the  pcce,  for  there  can  neither  be  a  marriage  nor 
a  discovery,  and  I  know  not  how  to  end  the  cou- 
trovcisy. 

"  Urauie.  Let  us  think  over  a  suitable  winding 
up.     (I^iiter  Gnhpln,  a  lacquey.) 

"  Galupia.    Miulame,  supper  is  on  the  table. 
Dorai\lt.    Just  the  thing  needed,  and  perfectly 
natural.    Wc  dispute,  each  abides  by  his  own  opin- 
ion, the  lacquey  enter!>,sayi 'supper  is  on  the  table,' 
and  we  rise  and  go  to  see  justice  done  to  it. 

"  Urauie.  The  comedy  could  not  have  a  better 
ending." 


(P= 


EVERY-  SATURDAY. 


But  the  war  continued,  and  BouiSHult,  whom  ■» 
Lave   mentiooed   in   a  furmcr  article,  produced 

Ciece  entitled  "  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre,"  in  which 
e  not  only  nasailed  Sloliurc's  public  career  nnd  his 
Gtylc  of  Hcting,  but  even  hrought  his  hon.aohold 
BTinoyances  on  tlic  stage.  In  "  L*£upromptu  d«  V< . 
sallies,"  he  took  a  noble  rcven^.  He  paraded  the 
actora  of  Uie  '■  Hotel  "  before  I1I9  audience,  exposed 
tlieir  ftiults  in  acting  and  enunciation  without  the 
aliglitest  allusion  to  the  privat«  history  of  any  one, 
and  then  pilloried  Boursault  as  writer,  still  scrupu- 
lously abstaining  front  toudiing  on  Ids  private   af- 

"'What  a  fine  subject  for  amosiuf;  the  court, 
would  Monsieur  Bonrsault  be,'  said  he,  in  the  niece 
addressing  Madetnolselle  ile  Brie.  '  I  would  like  to 
know  Loir  we  could  present  him  so  as  to  render  him 
pleasant.  Surely,  it  would  be  a  happv  day  in  liia 
calendar  when  he  could  niake  an  auifienee  lau}:h. 
It  would  be  really  a  great  honor  to  him  if  he  could 
be  so  fortunatp  as  to  entertain  the  court  Courtesv 
should  be  cultivated,  and  there  are  thin^^  which 
can  neither  make  the  spectators  Inugb,  nor  hiui  of 
whom  there  is  mendon,  I  freely  abandon  luy 
works,  my  appearance,  my  gestures,  but  they  should 
spare  the  rest,  and  not  introduce  private  matters  as 
I  hear  lliey  do  in  their  comedies.'" 

The  impromptu  did  more  than  one  public  ser- 
vice. It  put  out  of  fashion  nt  the  theatres  attacks 
of  a  personal  and  private  nature ;  it  set  the  actors 
of  the  rival  houses  alMiut  correcting  their  bistrionie 
defuclB,  such  as  r»nting,  dechuming  in  a  Bin{i£on<: 
tone,  and  strongly  emphasizini;  the  last  syUablc  lo 
bring  down  the  biouiaha  of  the  Pnrarlia.  2kt:tde- 
moisellu  Beauchaican  no  more  uttered  heart-pierc- 
ing sentiments  with  a  Muiling  face,  and  several 
o^er  <l>!sirable  reformations  wero  effected.  But 
the  rival  actors  would  accept  no  truce  nor  seal  a 
lasting  peace.  The  public  thronged  to  the  frcsli 
interesting  pieces,  and  the  finished  and  natural  act- 
ing at  tlie  I'idaia  lioyal,  and  left  tite  stilted  poetry 
and  the  cold  formal  plots  of  the  Hotel  de  Boui^ogne 
to  charm  th.  visitors  to  whom  they  gave  pleasure. 

Molii^re  at  this  time,  11)63,  committed  an  unpnt^ 
donalile  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  rival  and  unfHendly 
houses,  lie  ncrtVirmed  Les  Fr'aren  Ennemk  of  the 
young  poet  Racine,  with  the  object  of  adding  the 
attraL-tions  of  tra"edy  to  those  of  the  comic  pieces 
nsudlj- performed,  and  thu*  secuiing  the  patronage 
cf  peopli;  of  refined  taste.  Hatred  knew  no  bounds. 
Monllleury,  of  the  noTKi.,  pre."ented  a  petition  to 
the  king^r.tyinc;  that  tragedy  should  be  interdicted 
at  the  Palais  lioyal,  and  accusing  Moliere  of  a 
serious  bri'Ach  of  morality.  Louis  answered  the 
spitufid  ]M!tition  by  conferring  on  Molifere  a  pension 
of  1.000  livrcs,  and  by  standing  godfather  to  his 
child,  —  our  Henrietta,  sister  to  Charles  H.  and 
Louis's  sislcivin-law,  doing  duty  as  godmother. 

The  lmprom;>tu  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere  con- 
Tersation  among  thu  actors  summonud  to  perform  o 
new  piece  before  the  King  at  Versailles,  while  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  his  mnjesty.  Motifere  enter?  on 
the  eiupty  stage,  and  calla  to  his  company  one  by 
one.  'rhey  are  behind  the  scenes,  and  come  in  neg- 
ligently and  reluctantly.  The  aritated  manager 
inquires  about  each  person's  knowledge  of  hLi  or 
ber  part,  and  lo  his  great  disappointment  finds  that 
no  one  is  ready.  Great  dismay,  but  still  the  con- 
Yewation  glides  oiF  to  the  actors  of  the  Bourgogn©- 
Theatre,  and  the  tftults  and  peculiarities  of  each 
are  pointed  oat  by  a  strikii^  imitation  given  by 
Uolicre.     Other  enemies,  and  especially  the  cream- 


tart  duke,  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  rebearnttg 
of  the  piece  whicji  they  are  to  perform  is  inUr- 
nipted,  and  after  a  while  they  make  some  progieas. 
But  a  messenger  arrives  and  directs  them  to  begin. 
All  are  at  their  wits'  end.  A  secMid  messenger 
comes,  and  their  ■terror  increases.  A  third,  and 
they  are  devising  some  eKease,  when  a  JbiuA 
enters  with  the  gracious  intimation  firom  the  King, 
that  he  has  heard  of  their  embarrassment  and  wLl 
be  content  with  any  other  piece  in  rcadinen. 


MOLIEIIE    OULKIED 

"Le  Mariage  Force  "owed  it«  composition  to  a 
command  of  the  King  to  produce  a  comedy  adapted 
for  the  introiluction  of  biBets  and  spectacles.  So 
Holi^re  intngined  a  grotesque  framework,  in  which 
Si/annrelle  Ibrms  the  resolution  of  taking  a  wife. 
He  seeks  information  from  all  sorts  of  professoni, 
fioheminns,  and  wicards,  as  to  the  re«ult  of  the 
awful  experiment,  woos  a  dowerlesa  bride,  bat  finds 
that  she  only  weds  him  for. his  money,  and  with  the 
hope  of  wearing  weeds  for  him  in  a  few  j-ean,  and 
tlien  marrying  her  present  lover.  The  dismayed 
suitor  wishes  in  consequence  lo  break  off  the  match, 
but  her  brother,  by  dint  of  sweet  words,  sound 
strokes  from  a  cudgel,  and  many  most  pt^ta  ex- 
cuses for  being  obliged  to  have  reconrw  to  such 
rugged  reasons,  obliges  him  to  put  his  neck  in  the 
halter.  The  play  served  as  a  mere  framework  for 
the  ballets,  &c.  As  may  be  supposed  it  was  not  of 
a  refined  character,  but  was  well  calculated  to 
delight  the  citizen  cUss.  Louis  himself  danced  as 
an  Egyptian  in  one  of  the  ballets,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Louvre.  In  the  play  of  **  Britann»- 
cus,"  presented  in  1669,  Racine  gave  big  MajeMy  a 
gentle  hint  on  the  improprioty  of  bis  appearing 
before  bis  people  as  a  bnladin,  and  no  oat  after  tbat 
had  an  opportunity  of  praising  his  Majesty's  legs  or 
their  graceful  movement  "  Le  Mariage  Force,' 
reduc^  to  one  act,  had  a  fair  mn  of  success  when 
brought  ont  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

This  comedy  was  founded  upon  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Count  Grammont,  aa  related  by  bii 
brothei^in-law,  Count  Hamilton.  Being  on  a  visit 
in  England,  he  paid  marked  attention  to  Hiss  Ham- 
ilton, so  marked,  indeed,  that  their  approaching  mar- 
riage was  the  theme  of  genera]  conversation.  TIm 
Count,  however,  set  out  for  France  withoot  tba 
trouble  of  lea^-e-taking,  and  had  neariy  reaefaed 
Dover  without  any  let  or  annoyance.  At  tbat 
point  ho  became  aware  of  the  two  brothers  of  the 
young  lady  pressit^  closely  on  bis  track-  When 
they  came  within  hearing,  one  of  them  cried  oat, 
"  Connt,  have  you  forgotten  anything  in  London  ?  ' 
"  O  yes,  indeed,  I  have  omitted  to  demand  the 
hand  of  iVladcnwisellc  Hsuulton  tn  marrii^ie.  Vfith 
your  pcrmisnon  I  shall  return  in  your  cmupaoj 
to  repair  that  oversisbt." 

"  La  Princesse  d'Elide"  was  another  vohicle  tor 
miuuc,  dancing,  Ike.  and  was  written  to  order  for 
Les  Plaiiijs  de  f/.-ie  Endianiae,  as  the  Kii^ 
called  the  seven  days'  eatertunment  given  at  Vec^ 
sulles,  for  the  amueement  of  the  <iDeeo,  the  Qneea- 
Dowager,  and  —  Madenioisolle  de  la  Valliire. 
The  play  was  pertbrmed  on  the  seooad  (lay,  tb« 
subject  having  been  taken  from  a  Spanish  eowce, 
in  compliment  to  the  queens.  The  £rat  act  waa  in 
veise,  the  four  last  in  prose,  as  the  poet  was  aadly 
inconveniraiced  for  time.  Marigny,  a  wit  of  tbe 
time,  said  that  the  comedy  had  time  only  to  put  on 
one  buskin,  and  hastened  to  exhibit  hier  obedience, 
foot  shod,  tite  other  bare. 


:,oogic 
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BILLIARDS  AMD  BILLIARD-PLAYERS. 


ErartStBnilia, 

Tbe  piece  wanti  tbe  finiih  of  otben  of  Moli^'* 
plaji>,  M  iTM  bnt  nnturol,  but  Kvcrml  ptSKBges  are 
excelieDt  Moron,  the  princess's  fool,  another  San- 
cho  Panza,  had  a  part  full  of  meirimeDt  fur  amus- 
able  folk.  Being  utteckm.'Ucd  by  a  bear  he  fearfullj 
accosted  him,  "Ah,  monsieur  the  bear,  1  am  jour 
most  bamblu  serTant  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
&>are  me,  I  beseech  you !  1  am  worth  nothing  at 
all  for  eating.  I  am  only  Aun  and  bone.  The»e 
people  bcloir  are  much  better  worth  your  notice, 
lie,  he,  he  1    Momicur,  gently,  if  yOu  pleuse ! 

(He  tlrotfi  lie  bear,  trembling  all  Ike  tnJtile.) 
"La,  la, la,  la!  Ah,  monaeif^ncur,  how  well  matle 
and  handsome  yon  are !  What  an  agreeable  air  and 
■lender  waist !  Such  lilky  h.iir,  such  a  fine  bend, 
■ucb  sparkling  and  fanndsome  eyes !  Ah,  nice  little 
noae,  nice  little  mouth,  nice  little  hands,  buautifut 
neck,  beautjful  teeth,  beautiful  naih; ! 

( The  bear  tlanda  up  on  hin  hind  Ugs.) 
"Help,  help!     I'm   a  dead    man!    mercy!   poor 
Homn !  qnick,  (jnick  1     I  'm  lost." 

The  princess  ii  a  determined  votaress  of  Diana, 
but,  by  the  perseverance  and  tiravcry  of  Prince 
Euryafe  she  is  brought  to  reason.  The  play  was 
performed  on  the  8th  of  May,  lEGl,  at  Versailles, 
and  produced  at  the  Palus  Uoyal  on  the  Dtli  of  14o- 
vember  ensuing.  Tbe  first  three  acts  of  THrtutiTu 
Ibrmcd  an  ingredient  in  ■'  I.es  Plaiiirs  de  I'lsle  en- 
chantfe" 

Our  etiergctic  author  rjid  manBcer  Iiad  been 
pnttin<;  money  in  his  purse  before  tliis  time,  and 
now  lived  in  a  well-fumisbed  house,  and  revellecl  in 
tbe  good  (graces  of  bin  Sovereign,  who  wan  a  trusty 
sword  and  shield  to  him  in  all  hiscontestF,' — contu^ts 
which  the  good-hearted  man  never  voluntarily  pro- 
voked, but  out  of  which'  he  always  came  victonous 
tbroitgh  his  powers  of  keen  observation  and  biting 
entire.  High  as  he  stood  in  his  tSovcrei^n'e  estima- 
tion, still  be  wns  but  a  player,  and  as  such,  liable  to 
be  afTronled  by  Jacks-in-ofiice  when  they  dai'cl. 
.  lie  still  rctaineil  the  office  of  tapUsiee  (carpctur, 
upholsterer)  vakt  <lf  chnmbrt  to  tbe  Kinj^,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  came  one  day  to  assist 
another  gentleman  valet  about  his  Majesty's  be<l. 
This  Parisian,  il/on.i.  rfe  tii  Pliiche,  at  once  withdrew 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  chamber.  Uut  there  was 
present  a  Bcntleman  of  sense,  and  a  poet  besides, 
.Uonrieur  Btllocij.  "  Come,  M.  Molitre,"  said  he, 
"  will  you  allow  mu  to  aid  you  in  making  liis  Majes- 
ty's bed  ?  "  De  la  I'liielie  soon  heard  more  from  his 
royal  master  than  was  agreeable  to  his  fine  feelings. 

Other  officers  of  the  ICinfi's  bedchamber  Iclt 
annoyed  at  being  obligeil  to  bit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  comedian,  and  once  or  twice  openly  expressed 
their  discontent  Lovia  hearing  of  it,  took  thiii 
moilo  of  easing  their  scrnples;  — 

One  morning  at  his  rising  he  said  to  Mollere,  "  I 
fear  you  get  but  meagre  cheer  occasionally  while  in 
attendance  on  me,  and  are  probably  hungry  this 
momi'nt.  1  have  a  6ne  appetite  myself  just  now. 
So  (it  d.iwn  opporite  and  let  them  serve  niy  en  cis 
lie  unit.*  I  tliink  we  shall  do  it  justice.  lie  set  at 
once  about  culling  up  a  fowl  and  Uiying  the  choicest 
portion  of  it  on  Molibre'a  plate.  Tiio  gentlemen 
pruseiit  and  the  gentlemen  who  heard  the  story  from 
tbeni  were  never  afterwards  beard  to  murmur  about 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  the  King's  guesL 
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There  are  many  things  in  Mdl^'s  plajv  as  well 
as  in  those  of  our  own  Shakespeare,  which  were 
introduced  purely  to  make  the  uncultivated  portion 
of  the  audience  laugh  or  stare.  We  find  him  in 
ICGS  trying  what  could  be  done  with  "  Don  Juan 
and  his  stone  statue,"  which  as  commonly  represent- 
ed should  never  bo  permitteil  to  disgrace  the  boards 
of  a  decent  theatre.  In  its  lir^t  repreaenla^n  at 
the  Palais  Boy<tl  several  impious  expressions  were 
uttered,  which  tbe  loudly  expressed  censure  of  some 
right-minded  people  obliged  to  be  withdrawn.  In 
the  same  year  came  out  "  L' Amour  Medecin,"  the 
first  piece  in  which  Molibrc  brought  the  faculty  on . 
the  scene. 

It  is  said  tliat  he  held  his  apartments  from  a 
doctor  whose  wife  was  miserly  anil  exacting  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  personal  dislike  prompted  him  to 
be  revenged  for  some  ill  offices  in  this  manner.  Is 
it  not  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  he  satirized 
tbe  physicians  of  his  day  as  a  class  for  tJicir  self- 

Eroud  deportment,  their  scientific  jargon,  and  the 
ttle  service  they  were  able  to  effect  ?  He  held  up 
to  ridicule  empty-headed  conceited  noblemen  in  bis 
"Marquises  "i  be  satirized  learned  ladies;  wherever 
abuses  were  to  be  corrected  bis  pen  was  ready. 
What  had  the  doctors  of  his  time  done  that  he 
should  not  satirise  them  if  they  deserved  it?  His 
definition  of  a  Me'ledn  was,  "  a  man  who  talked 
scandal  by  the  bedsides  of  his  patients  fill  they 
were  cured  by  nature  or  killed  by  bis  physic." 

In  this  piece  tbe  four  actors  wixa  masks,  resem- 
bling four  court  doctois  of  tbe  liour,  and  Bollcau 
fumiihed  appropriate  names  for  them  moulded  from 
the  Greek.  i)r.  Fotigerais  was  Df.sfonandrf^ 
(men-slayer) ;  M.  Esprit,  who  sttittcred,  was  Behit 
(barker);  M.  (iuenaiit  was  nicknamed  Maci-aloa 
(drawier),  and  M.  Aquin  was  represented  under  the 
title  Taiuif  (bleeder).  Tbe  framework  of  this  play 
is  skilfully  adjusted,  and  tbe  dcDOUcmcnt  reckons 
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his  daughter's  m^uriage  with  the  man  of  lier  choice. 
She  fiiiijns  madnew,  and  bar  lover  assuming  the 
appearance  of  physician  is  brought  by  her  father  to 
work  a  cure-  She  pretends  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  doctor,  and  dera.tiids  the  notary  to  be  brought. 
Sganarelle  allows  tlie  full  civil  cercmoiii^d  of  a  mar- 
riage to  bo  gone  through  to  humor  the  patient,  all 
the  while  assuming  lAu  notary,  &c.  to  be  the 
doctor's  valets.  Dancers  and  smgcra  come  in,  the 
married  piir  slip  away,  Sganai-etU  somewhat  fright- 
ened asks  what  has  become  of  them ;  be  is  told  that 
the  marriage  is  a  genuine  one,  attempts  to  pursue 
tlie  fugitives,  but  the  dancing  and  smging  crowd 
surround  liiui,  and  on  his  inipotent  struggles  tho 
curtain  falls. 


BILLIAUDS  AND  BILLIARD-PLAYKRS. 

TiiK.  origin  of  billianls  has  by  some  writers  been 
atti'ibulcd  to  the  Chinese,  but  more  general  opinion 
ascribes  its  invenUon  to  Ucnrii{uc  De  Vigne.  a 
French  artist,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charies  JX., 
about  tbe  year  1571,  designed  t^vblcs  and  drew  up 
the  earliest  code  of  rules.  It  was  then  playeil  with 
small  ivory  bnlls,  a  "pass"  or  "iron"  being  fixed 
on  the  cloth,  through  which  at  set  periods  they  were 
driven.  Amongst  German,  Italian,  and  Dutch  games 
the  new  amuscmcntsoonoccnpicdapi-oniinent  place, 
hnt  many  years  elapsed  ere  it  obtained  jiatreuiige  in 
England,  Very  few  improvements  in  the  method 
of  playing  were  carried  out  until  tbe  last  century, 
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wben  eix  hoica,  or,  as  they  were  tcrnieil,  "  haxnnU, 
cut  in  the  bed,  iiiperteiled  the  "  pasa,"  anil,  ei^ater 
skin  beinf;  Dcceraary  to  elTuot  n  scoru,  Inllinrde 
ipeedily  bt-carao  the  rapi',  and  wiw,  aa  wc  dfFcover 
from  an  old  pamphlet. "much  aflVcteil  by  [Htnona 
orconilition,  ootnithttandini;  itj  prcKtitiition  by  the 
designtn;;  and  vulgar."  •  On  thu  Continent,  a  thick 
stick  or  "  cue,"  half  an  incth  in  diameter,  and  held 
between  the  forefinger  and  tliiimb,  was  employed 
for  striking  the  balls ;  but  the  "  mace,"  aUhoui;li  de- 
rided by  foreigners,  coiilinued  tlie  at'knowleiiged 
instrument  ID  this  coaiitry,  and  not  a  few  of  oar  IwHt 
playertshowed  grciit  oxpcrtnesK  in  wielding  it.  The 
aystcin  called  "  trailing,"  similnr  to  that  now  cete- 
brat<!il  in  America  under  tbe  name  of  the  "puiji 
ahot,"  next  calleil  for  notice,  and  stroke?  "lefincd  by 
^e  titles  of  the  "sweep,"  the  ''sliove,"  the  "tmilj" 
the  "  dead  trail  "  or  •'  turn  up,"  and  the  "  long 
stroke,"  each  and  all  secured  advantagi-s  lo  whoi'vcr 
gave  their  practice  proper  attention.  About  the 
year  ITGO  cues  with  iierlectly  flat  pmnts,  sometimes 
of  ivory,  were  introilneed,  bnt,  as  maybe  coneeived, 
very  little  more  adroitness  resuluiil.  Pive-nnd- 
twenty  years  Uter  a  second  cue,  cut  obliquely  at  tlie 
small  end,  or  rounded  slightly  on  one  side,  wit.''  pro- 

Cd,  in  order  to  enable  players  to  hit  the  hall  he- 
tlie  centre.  It  could  only,  however,  be  applied 
for  making  "cramp"  strokes,  and  obtaineil  the 
name,  why,  we  are  not  awnrn,  of  the  "JeHn^y." 
AnothiT  alteration  was  adopted  towards  thu  close 
of  the  eenttiry,  tlii;,  point  of  thi>  cue  being  Imvclled 
all  round,  thus  presenting  a  still  broader  surliice. 
L«atbem  "  wads,"  did  not  follow  until  about  1806, 
when   the   virtues  of  chalk  were   also   found   out. 
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nujue  of  the  t^me  hffi  renilered  more  siiniiil  service. 
A  couple  of  balb  only  wnr  necwanry  eightv  years 
ago,  there  being  but  two  styles  of  jilay.  Sy  one 
the  sole  object  of  each  competitor  was  lo  pocket  his 
opponent,  and  keep  his  own  ball  on  the  t.tblc,  as,  if 
it  accidentally  ran  in,  the  score  ninrkcd  against  the 
striker  (hence  tlie  Icrtn  "  losing  hazard  ").  but  by 
the  other  both  might  be  holed,  ami  a  total  of  four 
thus  made.  The  Ibrmer  was  designated  the  "  white 
winning  "  and  the  latter  Ihe  "  white  lo^ng  game." 
each  12  up.  Alier  the  introilnction  of  the  red  ball, 
about  iJ!)5,  thu'inodc  of  government  nnderwent 
many  reforms ;  the  score  was  lengthened  to  IS, 
then  to  2-1  up;  while,  though  restricted  to  alternate 
strokes  at  the  outset,  incrensed  facilities  were  also 
given  for  rapid  counting.  The  eianiniJmlf,  or  can- 
non, became  known  tor  the  Unit  time ;  and  two  new 
games,  at  one  of  which  seven,  and  at  the  other  ten 
points  might  bu  made  by  a  single  shot,  speedily  out- 
rivalled  the  old-rHsliionuil  plan.  A  curious  clause 
in  the  rules  apeciiied  that  "  whosoever  shall  wilfully 
slinke  the  table  forfeits  the  game,"  f  leaving  it  lo  be 
infVrred  that  tables  tlien  did  not  boast  too  much  so- 
Kdity. 

Although  prior  to  the  beginning  of  tliis  century 
some  trifling  progress  had  Men  made,  it  shortly 
transpired  that  the  most  fascinating  of  games  was 
still  in  its  9arly  infancy.  About  the  year  1810 
there  lived  at  the  eity  of  Bath  a  marker  named 
Cnrr,  Us  whom  is  assignei)  the  credit  of  discoveries 
which  infused  new  life  into  billiards,  and  developed 
fresh  wonders  on  every  band.  Year  after  year  the 
bftlls  had  been  kept  .rolling,  and  still  the  Act  re- 


mained, unnoticed  that  the  division  of  both  in  at- 
tempting many  losing  hazards  was  infinitely  aaler 
nnil  more  <'prtatn  than  simply  dividing  the  object  at 
hitlierlD.  Itepeated  experiments  further  p^u^'l.■d  to 
Carr  that  the  adojitiou  of  what  afterwards  came  to 
be  styled  the  "  side  stroke  "  would  ennhlc  him  to 
increase  or  decrease  at  pleasuru  the  width  or  length 
of  angles.  The  detection  of  the  "top  twist"  fol- 
lowed, and  visitors  in  sho^s  flocked  to  Carr's  rooms 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  curious  effects  td 
the  novel  and  singular  motion  imparted  to  the  balb. 
Devotees  of  the  game  literally  besieged  hiui,  but  it 
is  related  that  he  steadily  refused  to  disclose-  the 
secret  except  for  the  consideration  of  large  sums. 
The  mediocre  class  of  players  he  wilfully  misled,  and 
maintained  the  delusion  by  using  a  cue,  the  point 
of  which  was  ever  and  again  freshened  with  nhat  be 
termed  "  magic  chalk."  neces  of  this  Fubstanct; 
were  fitted  into  small  bo.vcs  and  disposed  of  by  Carr 
to  hundreds  of  eager  amateurs,  who  soon  learned  lo 
their  disgust  that  they  remained  as  ignorant  of  the 
real  discovery  as  before.  Time  passed,  however, 
and  by  degrees  the  mystery  oozed  out,  Carr,  through 
his  intem|>eratB  habits,  sinking  from  Bhort-'live<l  af- 
fluence to  the  level  of  his  former  position. 

Connoisseurs  found  leisure  to  practise  "  siile,"  and 
sharpers  and  cheats  migrated  en  mai^f  to  the  large 
towns  in  the  provinces,  where  country  gentlei 
and  men  of  propertv.  who  in  their  own  opin 
played  with  some  aildress,  were  fleeced  so  unit  . 
cifnily  that  they,  in  turn,  began  to  be  impressed  by 
'  '  I  seek  after  the  as  yet  iiiirecognlziAl  phenom- 
The  game  was  now  raised  to  34  up,  and 
the  "jenny,"  for  many  ye.irs  a  favoril«  hiEanl,  be- 
came more  fashionable  amongst  gambles, 
assistance  of  twist  rendere4  it  not  only  safer  bat 
easier  than  ever.  Some  profewional  players  proved 
extraordinary  adepts  at  scoring  it,  and  the  wily 
baited  trapa  in  the  most  subtle  manner  for  thetr 
victims.  The  custom  in  thoM;  da}-s,  by  per 
vcrreil  in  all  the  adjuncts  of  sharp  practice,  wa 
isit  llie  most  frciiuented  wattsring-places  ami  apis,  . 
here,  during  tlii^  seMon,  they  and  their  acrom- 
plicea  reaped  gohlcn  harvests,  and  continued  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  fresh  prey.  Schemes  wttr* 
hourly  concocted,  and,  on  suitable  occasions  coniqd- 
erablu  sums  appeared  to  depeml  on  games  in  which  ' 
■  unwarv  dupe  was  generally  made  the  fitvoi 
.  long  oilils  on  him.  and  corap'limenied  in  such  an 
unbliishingly  outrageous  manner  that,  inspired  by 
confidence,  ho  eventnally  commenced  specu- 
lating. The  chief  object  of  his  opponent  was  now 
accidentally  or  after  an  cNtremely  clone 
game.  By  these  means  alone  the  confederacy  w«re 
often  rewarded  with  a  fair  slake  ;  but,  noiwith- 
ding  nil  their  shrewdness,  ihi-y  seldnni  couk) 
bring  iheui'elvcs  to  rwign  their  gret-l.  The  pigeon 
must  be  plucked,  and  the  .{enny.  above  all  other 
strokes,  seemed  specially  adapteil  to  the  purpose, 
from  the  facilities  it  afforded  of  scoring  a  game 
;ht  off  tlie  reel.  If  the  red  ball  couhl  bo  ma- 
■nvred  into  position  just  below  the  middle  pocket 
the  opening  of  play,  it  was  usual  to  commence 
hiying  a  series  of  "flash  bets'*  a^nst  the  sharper 
—  who  all  this  time  had  veiled  his  real  strength  — 
winning  without  once  ceasing  to  score.  Up  to  thia 
p«nt  Uie  victim  had  probably  been  midct  to  the 
■■  'wo  or  three  nondrcd  pounds,  whilst  hb 
apparent  supporters  must  have  lost  quite  double 
that  sum.  Xliey,  however,  unbceitatirqdy  accom- 
modated takers  with  long  odds  against  uie  players 
■coring  "game  off  the  balls,'  —  having  a 
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course,  villi  whom  their  wa{;ers  were  maile,  —  and 
it  wtt9  Mldmu,  indeed,  that  the  vicClm,  stun);  by  hia 
loMes,  required  mucti  inducement  to  eoter  the  iinare 
thus  urUUlly  aet,  aud  offer  coTreBponding  odds  to  a 
Mill  larger  amounL  If  ha  propoHed  laying  £l50 
to  £25,  some  wide-awake  speculator  inimediatel}' 
"  thot  hiui,"  and  was  ready  to  double  Iliu  bet  on  the 
lucrejit  flungestioD.  Tlicn  follosiMl  a  really  scien- 
tific dlHpUy,  the  fruits  of  years  of  misspent  liiuo. 
First,  the  piece  of  fine  French  chalk,  which  eaiues 
the  'tip  to  bite  so  keenly,  appeai-cd  from  the  player's 
vest-pocket;  then  the  white  ball  was  iipotted  most 
carefully,  and  finally  ilriven  on  its  way  with  an 
exact  regard  to  strength,  tlie  "  twiat"  very  likely 
never  having  been  previously  applied  daring  the 
whole  (rf  the  earlier  part  of  the  scene.  More  be.t^ 
ting  followed  tlie  shot,  an<l,  at  each  succeedin^c  Iinz- 
*nl  was  scored  with  an  accuracy  of  aim  hitherto 
undeveloped,  the  Ilinuiy  artiGce  became  apparent  to 
every  beholder  save  the  dupe  himself,  who,  though 
wroth  at  tlie  deceit  practised  by  Ids  adversary. 
never  for  a  moment  auB|>ected  the  connivance  of 
suc;h  "  well-to-do  "-looking  fellows  as  his  baekei's  at 
BO  baretkucd  a  swindle. 

Until  the  year  1H27  wood  alone  had  been  used 
in  the  making  of  tables ;  and  English  players  vrere 
not  a  little  surprised  lowanls  the  close  of  that  year 
to  find  it  sup{jantud  by  slate,  of  which  the  be<]s 
have  since  been  constructed.  Greater  accuracy, 
tnioother  running,  and  more  weight,  were  conse- 
quent oa  tliis  inijirovepient,  the  only  drawback 
now  being  aluwne».  Ten  years  later  india-rubber 
displaced  list  for  cnfihions,  aiul,  alchoiigh  at  the  out- 
iet  it  met  with  steady  o]>position,  in  coni^(|iicnce  of 
tiie  deleterious  effects  of  frost,  the  dilBcully  was 
Mon  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  very  aimple  and  iit- 
expensive  hot-water  ap]>aratus,  and  also  by  tlie 
adoption  of  vulcanized  rtibWr,  which  retains  its 
elasticity  in  any  climate. 

The  table  of  to-dny  is  a  handsome  piece  of  work- 
manship in  maJtocany,  walnut,  or  oak,  and  presents 
a  remarkably  lohd  appearance.  The  slate  beil 
measures  12  IK  in  length  by  l>  ft.  1|  inches  wide, 
and  varies  in  thickness  between  an  inch  and  an 
itich  and  a  half.  It  is  usually  composed  of  five 
pieces,  sometimes  of  four,  and  occasionally  of  three ; 
hut  the  uiiwieldinei<s  and  weight  of  tlte  latter  ren- 
den  it  politic  rather  to  avoid  than  seek  alter  them. 
Very  fine  test*  are  applied  in  levelling  the  slabs, 
and  by  carelam  management  alone  tJiey  get  out  ot 
order  alter  being  ouce  properly  adjuate<L  Tlie 
cushions  are  stulFed  with  thin  stri|M  of  rubber, 
which  adhere  to  each  other  by  means  of  strong 
solution.  A  covering  of  canvas  binds  them  still 
furtlier,  above  it  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  over  tlie«o 
materials  ii  stretched  the  green  cloth.  Perhaps  the 
chief  ililliculty  in  connection  with  billiarila  is  the 
balls.  Take  a  new  set,  place  them  on  the  t^tbte  in 
a  small,  close  room,  with  the  ^s  at  ils  usual  height, 
and,  alter  liaviDg  been  played  with  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  it  is  not  improbable  several  eraeks 
will  have  appeareil.  In  order,  thei«fore,  to  season 
them  properly,  they  aro  turned  down  or  ■'  roDgbal" 
to  a  certain  size,  and  left  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  lor  si.x  or  eight  months,'  when  it  is  su|i[ioeeil 
they  have  become  thoroughly  dry  anil  ready  for  ■ 
nse.  Ash  alfo  requires  keeping  a  long  time  Iwfore 
it  is  fit  to  cut  up  into  cues.  "  I^oadeil  butt^' "  are 
in  vogue  nmoiignt  professionals  generally,  and  suit- 
able pieces  of  wood  ore  eagerly  picked  up  by 
makcn'.  The  "  Kolierts  cue,"  oak  top  and  mahog- 
any handle,  front  Uie  champion's  design,  is  very 


'  fashionable,  and  being  well  balanced  is  a  most 
desirable  instrument.*  The  prices  of  tabliis  have 
always  been  greatly  exaggerated;  they  really  coni-- 
mence  at  about  £SH,  and  for  that  amount  are  tnado 
in  very  fair  style.  If  solid  mahogany  be  required, 
£T0  is  generally  aiked,  and  for  a  realiy  costly  fi-amc 
at  high  as  £3(K)  has'  been  paid ;  bnt  of  course  lax- 
uriiM  of  tliis   description   are    not    desired    every 

'Iliough  onr  stanilartl  game  is  60  up,  the  score 
m.iy  be  Icngtheni-il  according' to  agreement;  as  a 
rule,  ill  gre.1t  profeanional  niatehes,  the  maximum  is 
conliiieil  to  ],(KH).  The  ■'sints,"  or,  at  they  were 
iinnierly  called,  ■*  ttringing  iiails,"  ara  ax  in  num- 
ber. Two  mark  the  extremicicti  of  the  D:  the 
American  sjiot  lies  just  above,  another  is  situal« 
in  the  centre  of  the  table,  tlie  Pyramid  npoc  higher 
up  Rtill,  and  tlio  Billiard  spot  between  the  top 
pockets,  at  a  distance  of  al>out  13  inches  from  tiic 
cushion.  Thrco  balls —  whit«,  spot  white,  and  red 
— MK  playeil  with ;  and  Fcoring  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing strokes ;  the  white  losing  hazard  counts  2 ; 
the  white  winning  lioxard  2;  tiie  red  losing  hazard 
3 ;  the  red  winning  hazard  3 ;  the  cannon  2 ;  the 
mi»  1,  and  the  coo  3.  As  high  as  ten  may  be  made 
at  a  single  shot,  but  eight  it  ru^ly  exceeded.  In 
stringhig"  lor  the  leail  the  whit«  balls  are  placed 


the  choice  and  onlcr  of  play  being  at  the  disposal 
of  the  owner  of  the  ball  tliat  stops  nearest  the  bot- 
tom cwliion.  Usiuilly  a  miss  in  balk  it  given ;  Co 
ellect  which  the  striker  pkyx  over  the  line  and  uses 
a  little  side,  so  that,  after  being  forced  out  of  batk, 
tlie  ball  returns  into  or  near  the  D.  His  opponeut 
follows  suit  witli  anotlier  inin.  Just  below  or  above 
the  middle  pocket,  as  may  appear  expedient,  and 
tliu  game  having  now  fairly  begun,  whoever  wisheii 
to  cease  lose*,  or  tho  plaver  scoring  50  first  wins. 
When  tlie  non-ftriker't  ball  is  jKR-keted,  it  becomes 
"  ill  hanil,"  and  his  opponent,  after  nutting  together 
all  he  can,  iihiccs  the  red  and  white  in  saft:  poai- 
tiunM,  or  behind  the  balk  line,  across  which  the 
otlier  competitor  must  play-  The  rules  are  both 
elaborate  and  well  known,  and  we  h.ive  merely 
enterv<l  so  far  on  the  method  of  opening  the  gamo 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  uninitiated.  Having 
learned  to  hit  a  ball  tnilj',  the  tyro  thould  next  M 
taught  to  make  a  winning  hazard,  in  the  accom- 
pli^ment  of  which  lie  will  find  that  the  object  re- 
quires meeting  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  ttie 
centre  of  the  pocket  it  is  jntijnded  to  enter. 

Winning  hazards  have  various  titles,  as  the  "cut," 
the  "stab,"  and  the  "fpot  hazatil,"  Irat  the  rule  laid 
tlown  applies  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  losing 
hazard,  a  len  difRcnlt  though  much  more  valuable 
stroke,  is  score<l  by  "  half,"  "  fine,"  or  "  following  ' 
balls,  and  also  by  means  of  "screw,"  "side,"  and 
"  twiat-"  The  half  ball  is  used  when  a  natural 
angle  pretenlt  itself;  tlie  Une  ball  when  the  object 
requires  nice  division  :  and  the  following  ball  when 
it  it  desirable  to  run  in  after  or  through  the  object. 
To  screw  it  is  to  cause  the  ntriker't  ball  to  recoil ; 
twint  it  applied  in  tcorinc  at  right  angles ;  and  side 
when  an  angle  should  be  rendered  more  or  lets 
acute.  Uther  losing  hazards  are  the  "jenny," 
played  from  balk  into  the  middle  pocket  otf  a  ball 
)nsll>elow;  the  "  quill"  stroke  otf  a  ball  overhanging 
the  D  line ;  the  >'  doublet,"  off  a  ball  on  to  a  cush- 
ion, an<l  tlicnco  to  the  pocket ;  and  the  hazard  by 
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ration.  The  atart  proved  loo  long,  and  Surlce  TFon 
by  SOO  points. 

During  tbe  eTeniiig'RoberU  made  several  wa^ni 
about  scoring  150  "  off  the  balb,"  and  aecompliBneil 
the  task  by  the  aid  of  44  spot  hazards,  the  break 
numbering  158.  Six  years  atler,  he  allowed  Charles 
Hughes  300  in  1,000,  and  won  by  442  pointa,  afler  a 
game  occupying  2honra  S  minutes.  Later  in  the  same 
season  Bowk's  made  a  tour  with  him,  and  they  visited 
Oxford  amongst  other  towus.  Roberts  gave  300  in 
1,000,  and  mode  breaks  of  180  and  100  on  the  sec- 
ond evening,  and  getting  the  balls  "jawed,"  ran 
together  246  on  the  third  evening,  including  101 
Bucteasrive  cannons.  The  greatest  feat  ever  achieved, 
however,  wna  at  Saville  House  in  I8C2,  Dufton  be- 
ing his  opponent.  During  a  run  Roberts  got  beWnd 
the  spot,  and  did  not  cease  scoring  until  104  consec- 
utive hazards  had  been  credited  to  him,  the  full 
break  numbering  346,  the  longest  on  record.  The 
gume  was  al^o  the  quickest  known,  and  only  occu- 
pied 1  br.  i;>  rain.  Towards  the  close  of  1864  he 
visited  Australia,  and  when  allowing  800  in  1,000 
to  one  of  the  best  players  in  Melbourne  made  1 86  at 
a  run,  —  two  poinUmorc  than  his  opponent  cot  dur- 
ing the  entire  match.  His  most  recent  eiiploit  was 
at  tlie  close  of  last  season,  when  he  put  together  a 
fine  break  of  149,  very  few  spot  hazanls  being  in- 
cluded. Before  taking  our  leave  of  him,  we  cannot 
but  remark  the  fiict  that  at  all  other  manly  exercise 
there  are  many  conipetiton  of  nearly  equal  skill. 
Billiards  stands  alone  in  opposition :  there  is  but 
one  Champion,  and  his  name  is  Roberts. 

Gentlemen  amateurs  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  dismiss  with  a  few  words.  The  best  known  are 
&IaJor  Davenport,  Capt.  Campbell,  W.  E.  Stokes, 
and  W.  W.  Rodcer,  both  Oxford  men,  R.  D.  W.Uk- 
cr.  the  celebrated  Middlesex  cricketer,  and  A.  Big- 
Dold,  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club.  The  late 
Squire  Osbaldeeton  was  a  sound  player,  especially 
in  time  games ;  and  when,  fivc-and-tncnty  years 
^o,  Rot^rts  and  he  encountered  each  other  tliey 
proved  a  capital  match,  the  Champion  allowing  SO, 
and  Bometimea  GO,  in  100.  Tbe  Inte:^ University 
"  tourneys  "  are  always  interesting ;  as,  even  if  tlic 
competitors  do  not  keep  verj'  doss  together,  their 
partisans  throw  bo  much  "  feeling  "  into  the  proceed- 
ings that  every  casual  spectator  is  bound  to  be  en- 
tertained. Amateurs,  taken  generally,  are  very 
careles,  and  it  is  only  on  occasions  that  a  steady 
reliable  player  is  to  be  mot  with. 

Amongst  French  articles,  M.  Chns.  Bergcr  has  held 
the  first  rank  during  many  years.  Hispowerofcueis 
astonishing,  and  the  la:^  scores  be  is  constantly  mak- 
ing by  cnnnons  alone  are  almost  incredible,  except  to 
tiKMO  who  have  witnessed  the  curious  strokes  be 
performs  from  cramped  and  awkward  positions.  For 
•ome  time  past  be  has  resided  at  Lyons,  and  contin- 
ual, it  is  stated,  as  skilful  as  when  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  illtutrate  the  science  of  French 
btlHsTds  at  Saville  House.  The  latest  importation 
to  Paris  is  a  fon^i^ner  known  as  the  "  Professor," 
From  all  accounts  he,  too,  is  a  wonder;  but  English 
toarnists  are  backward  in  admit^ng  that  he  equals 
their  old  friend  M.  Berger.  The  latest  intelligence 
from  America  brings,  amongst  other  gossip,  accounts 
of  three  iimnense  breaks,  Ul  duly  authenticated,  and 
each  more  surprising  in  point  of  length  than  the 
othen.  Fint,  we  read  in  "  Ullkcs's  Spirit  of  the 
Times"  that  tbe  Intc  champion  Jo!«pb  Dion,  put 
t<^therin  practice,  1,21S;  tlien  followed  news  of 
his  soceesiful  opponent,  McDevitt  scoring  1,327, 
'*  witboat  jaw  or  kiss  in  1  h.  20  min. ;  and,  lastly, 


the  same  player,  in  a  match  for  ?2.70  against  one 
Goldthwait,  made  1,483,  winning  the  (^ame  by  1,887 
points.  Such  runs  are  truly  man-ellous,  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  Roberts  refused,  during  his 
lace  visit,  to  play  our  Transatlantic  counns  at  their 
own  game.  Rcaden  must  not  be  misled  about  the 
impedimenta;  in  the  United  States  they  play  with 
four  balb,  larger  than  ours,  on  smaller  tables,  and 
employ  cues  witii  tips  nearly  as  broad  as  a  sixpence. 
ITieir  "  posh  shot "  is  even  more  effective  than  our 
spot  hfiiard,  and  they  play  it  on  every  available  op- 
jiorlunity,  sometimes  when  the  balls  ure  nearly  three 
liict  apart. 

Tlie  otiier  prominent  n^mes  on  the  billiard-table 
are  pool  and  pyramids.  I'he  former  may  be  played 
by  two  persons  only,  or  any  lai^er  number  up  to 
fifteen  may  take  part,  but  a,  five  or  six  pool  is  most 
liked.  Each  member  has  three  "  lives  "  or  chsncea 
to  gain  the  stakes,  and  bis  object  is  to  pocket  the 
ball  on  which  he  plays,  and  if  possible  every  other 
on  the  table,  |:4aciog  his  own  in  safety  after  failing 
to  score.  If,  however,  be  misses,  runs  in,  or  is  pock- 
eted, the  marker  takes  a  life  from  bis  score,  and  his 
"  player  "  receives  a  certain  fixed  sum.  The  stakes 
vary  greatly,  and  range  between  sixpenny  balls  and 
eightcenpcnny  pool,  and  fire  shilling  balls  and  one 
sovereign  pool.  Mfhoever  retains  nis  "lives,"  or 
any  of  them,  to  the  conclusion,  wins ;  but  if  another 

Slayer  be  lefl  in  with  an  eqoal  number  they  may 
ividc.  Pool  is  eiKentially  a  money  game,  and  re- 
quires great  proficiency  in  winning-hazard  striking, 
together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  angles  of  the  table.  Manj-  persons  "take  a 
ball"  who  are  unable  to  play  billiards,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  hundreds  of  fine  losiog-ha/ard  and  can- 
non makers  arc  completely  at  sea  in  a  strong  pooL 
Amongst  "  cracks,"  the  names  of  Gaillie,  WilBon, 
Edwards,  Stammers,  Winlerflood,  Batchelor,  Clarke, 
and  Carine,  commence  a  long  list,  all  able  to  clear 
the  tabic  if  occasion  offers.  Some  elievaliers  iTiii- 
ilusirie  travel  about  the  country,  and  may  be  found 
rusticating  at  Brighton,  Bath,  Kamsgate,  Searbor- 
ougl],  and  other  waturin^Iaces.  The  nia)t  skilful 
of  the  corps  are  the  ''Dutchman,"  "  Captain  do 
Burgh,"  the  "  Count,"  and  "  Cornelius  "  (the  poet), 
each  of  whom  has  a  history  of  his  own  and  bears  a 
certain  reputation.  Pyramids  allows  of  even  more 
speculation  than  pool.  It  is  osnally  [itaycd  by  two 
persons  with  fifieen  reds  and  one  white  ball,  which 
both  use.  Tlie  scorer  follows  his  stroke,  and  who- 
ever pockets  the  largest  number  of  reds  wins  ;  so 
that,  as  money  depends  on  every  ball,  and  also  ou 
the  game,  a  considerable  sum  may  change  hands  on 
twe^e  hours'  play.  A  certain  noble  lord,  reputed 
clever,  met  bis  match  in  a  well-known  actor,  not 
many  years  i^o,  at  a  seaside  town  in  the  north 
country.  They  battled  for  an  entire  night,  and,  aa 
morning  broke,  after  the  debit  and  credit  account 
had  been  calculated,  it  was  found  that  a  balance  of 
£3,500  stood  in  favor  of  the  latter,  who  took  bills  to 
the  amount,  and  got  tbem  discounted  in  the  same 
room  next  day,  receiving  a  little  over  hair  their 
value  at  maturity.  "  Cornelius  the  younger,"  son  of 
the  player  mentioned  above,  visited  a  celebrated  spa 
a  few  seasons  since,  and,  dressed  very  loudly,  entered 
a  billiard-room  apparently  likely  to  repay  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents.  Affecting  tlie  fashionable  daodr 
be  addressed  the  marker,  pointing  to  the  table,  said, 
"  Whawt  is  this  ?  "  A  reply  of  couree  followed,  and 
after  leisurely  adjusting  bis  eye-glass  and  taking  « 
survey,  he  delighted  the  company  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  a  "  vewy  pwetty  piece  of  fucnichaw.' 
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There  were  numeroua  "  sharks  "  in  the  Ticinitj^,  who 
expressed  the  delight  they  would  feel  in  initlaUng 
biin  into  the  mysteries  of  the  game  ;  but  after  win- 
ning a  "  (illy  to  once  chance,"  as  he  asseverated,  by 
the  "  meavrest  acci'lent,"  instructors  fought  shy,  and 
"  Conielius  theyomiper"h«d  naught  for  it  but  W 
seek  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

A  few  remarks  bearing  on  the  game,  generally,  may 
be  read  not  altogether  without  jirofit.  The  would-be 
eltilful  must  give  much  time  to  prac^ec;  and  if  a 
great  degree  of  steadiness  be  necessary,  it  is  essen- 
tially retjuisite  that  no  shade  of  nervousness  shall 
ever  cross  the  mind  ol'  the  player.  Ho  must  be  en- 
dowed with  fortituile  to  meet  every  description  of 
adversity,  and,  above  all,  the  provokinglv  good  for- 
tune that  may  possibly  be  showered  lavishly  on  oppo- 
nents of  scarcely  half  his  calibre,  while  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  ever  prepared  with  ready  judgment 
to  take  advantage  ol  any  stroke  of  luck  the  chances 
of  the  game  may  plact'  at  his  disposal.  To  the  pro- 
ficient, then,  a  keen,  clear  eye,  a  hand  that  loses  not 
its  cnnning  in  any  strait,  and  an  aim  that  never  fal- 
tere,  are  the  gifts  to  be  desired. 

Beginners  often  go  to  work  without  instruction, 
and,  not  having  been  taught  tlie  true  game,  years 
may  elapse  before  they  become  acijuainted  with  it, 
not  unusually  at  some  cost.  Olil  players  of  stand- 
ing freijuently  make  great  scores  without  ever  pot- 
tinj;  the  red  ball.  la  age  they  become  short-aighted, 
and  it  would  under  this  eircumsliinec  be  folly  to  try 
aught  else  save  cannons  and  losing  hazard.  Their 
knowledge,  however,  of  tlic  side  stroke  and  of  the 
angles  remains  nnimpaired,  and  they  are  therefore 
able  to  score  almost  anywhere.  Dashing  players  are 
generally  unreliable,  owing  to  eontinucd  and,  for 
the  moat  part,  incfTeeluHl  attempts  at  strokes  from 
positions  where  aaftty  alone  should  be  thought  of. 
Several  errore  are  coumion  to  novici-s.  They  imag- 
ine that  side  can  be  communicated  from  tiicir  own 
to  another  ball ;  also,  that  it  does  not  act  until  after 
leaving  a  cushion.  Both  'mistakes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  the  theories  are  no  less  incorrect 
for  all  that.  "  Potting  "  an  opponent's  ball  is  an- 
other stumbling-block.  The  rules  s|>eeify  the  stroke 
anrl  allow  two  for  it,  but  many  amateurs  consider 
white  winning  hazards  ungentlomanly  play,  and  re- 
frain fivm  attempting  them  unless  a  couple  will 
score  game.  Both  competitors  are  striving  with 
similar  instruments  to  attain  the  same  end,  and  why 
a  legitiuiaCe  stroke  should  be  omitteil  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. If  the  hazard  be  made  foolishly  the 
owner  of  the  ball  gains  an  advanta;;e,  but  if  it  is 
correct  play,  why  grumble?  For  obvious  reasons, 
already  suflicientiy  uxpUineil,  it  is  unwise  to  encoun- 
ter stranMrs,  as  the  Ktrength  of  a  man's  game  is  sel- 
dom bcl^encd  by  his  ajipearani'c. 

■Those  of  oiir  readers  who  would  begin  well,  by 
attiiining  the  first  principles  of  thi-  game,  will  find 
them  amply  descnhed  and  carefully  iliustralcil  in 
"  Practical  Billianls,"  a  new  and  elaborate  work  by 
the  well-known  player,  W.  Diifton. 

Handicaps  have  been  in  vogue  several  vcnrs,  but 
the  principle  is  not  altogether  understood,  and  we 
shall  therefore  enter  upon  .1  brief  e.^planation,  A 
hnndicnp  may  consist  of  as  many  members  as  it  is 
convenient  to  enter,  nnd  some  person  acijuainted 
with  the  prowess  of  each,  must  be  appointed  to 
award  the  numbers  from  which  they  respectively 
start :  he  who  begins  at  0  being  called  the  "  scratch  " 
man,  while  the  largest  number  of  points  allotted  is 
termed  the  "limit."  The  competitors  are  then 
drawn  in  heats  of  two  each,  and  the  winners  con- 


tinue to  be  redrawn  until  finally  only  a  couple  are 
left  to  play  off,  the  successful  one  of  the  p-iir  taking 
the  chief  prize.  There  was  an  interesting  handicap 
played  at  the  I'bilharmonic  Hall,  Islington,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  which  F.  Symes,  well  known  in 
horse-racing  circles,  won;  and  during  186'  there 
were  two  at  St.  Jamat's  Hall,  both  carried  off  by 
Jno.  Itoberts,  jun.  Towards  the  close  of  every  sea- 
son, handicaps  on  an  extensive  scale  are  also  played 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Clubs,  and  speculation 
to  the  tune  of  thousands  of  pounds  occurs  nightljr  ; 
but  as  members  atone  are  admitted  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings,  we  refrain  from  trespassing  further 
on  Ibrbiddeii  ground. 

An  alteration  in  the  shape  of  cushions  has  re- 
cently been  su"gcstedj  and,  we  believe,  carried  into 
execution,  in  oilil  eases.  It  is  proposed  to  make  them 
full  to  the  pockets  instead  of,  as  now,  cutaway,  so 
that  a  ball  ipay  be  driven  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  mouth  and  come  off  at  the  proper  angle, 
instead  of  doubling  back  and  deceiving  the  striker. 
The  plan  has  its  advantages,  no  doubt;  but  winning 
hazards  would  ent.'ul  immense  precision  at  all  times, 
while  from  some  points  they  conid  not  possibly  be 
made.  Skilful  players  might  benefit,  but,  to  the 
majority  of  amateurs,  we  are  of  opinion  a  table  so 
constructed  would  be  wellnigh  useless. 

To  the  ladies  a  word  is  due.  Nothing  can  be 
more  admirably  adapted  for  all  that  appertains  to 
flirtation  than  billiards ;  and  the  giime  should  there- 
fore not  be  omitted  Irom  the  already  extensive  cata- 
logue of  modern  accomplishments.  Amon<rst  the 
fair  sex  there  haie  been  many  really  sound  payers, 
of  whom  none  attained  greater  celebrity  tlmn  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  and  the  late  Duches.''  de  Bern.  As  a 
medium  for  e:iercise,  especially  to  invalids,  nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  than  regular  practice  ;  and 
no  house  of  pretension  skould  te  without  a  bitliard- 
tablc. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  the  late 
American  war  without  being  conscious  at  every 
turn  that  the  democratic  patriotism  of  all  aftcs  is 
the  same  in  its  leading  features.  In  intelligent 
valor,  in  elasticity  of  temper,  in  versatility,  energy, 
and  enterprise,  there  was  much  in  common  between 
the  Athenian  militia  and  the  citizen  warriors  who 
marched  under  Sherman  and  Orant.  Our  pro- 
tessional  soldiers  arc  too  apt  to  ignore  these  quali- 
ties (which  are  the  peculiar  ctcellenees  of  an  army 
of  free  men  fighting  for  an  object  which  they  ap- 
preciate), and  were  forever  dwelling  npon  that  im- 
patience of  diKcipline,  and  tliose  oueasional  mani- 
t'e^tHtions  of  uustcadinesi  in  the  field,  which  were 
at  least  as  noticeable  at  Delinni  and  Cliipronc*  as 
at  Chancellorsvillc  and  Chicamauga.  And,  if  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  fought  better  than  the  undisci- 
plined levies  who  behaved  as  raw  troops  alwaii 
did  and  will  behave  at  Bull  Run  and  Ball's  Blaff,^ 
at  any  rate  no  free  Greek  city,  save  Sparta  in  her 
best  days,  ever  sent  forth  a  force  which  could 
match  the  annies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Tennes- 
see in  the  years  18G1  and  1865.  I^aconic  in  every 
sense  was  the  answer  of  the  officer  detached  to  hold 
the  AUatoona  Pass  against  alt  comen,  who,  when 
he  had  been  surrounded  by  vastly  superior  numbers 
replied  to  the  conventional  summons  to  spare  the 
needle«a  effusion  of  blood  by  quietly  observrng  that 
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he  was  rendy  for  the  needless  effusion  of  blood 
whenever  it  shoal']  nuit  tliR  Confederate  general ;  — 
gntknl  wonls,  which  he  iliii  not  fail  to  make  good. 
And  Ijeonidoa  and  bis  countrj-nien,  performing; 
their  natioaat  toilet  in  prcpnration  for  the  death 
which  they  knew  to  be  inevitable,  find  a  parallel 
among  those  veterans  in  Meade's  army  who,  when 
their  diviiiion  was  ordered  npon  a  desperate  service, 
were  observed  to  be  silently  writing  their  names 
upon  slips  of  paper  and  pinning  them  to  the  breasts 
of  tbcir  blouses. 

Nor  did  these  modem  republicans  fall  short  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  performance  of  the  last  offices 
towards  those  who  bad  fallen  iu  war.  From  every 
corner  of  that  vast  bnttle-field  stretching  over  eigh- 
teen hundred  miles  from  Maryland  to  farthest 
Texas,  the  railways  brought  back  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  their  alain  to  the  farmsteads  of  Vermont 
and  Illinois.     Thtn,  too,  were  heard  on 

unconscious    imitation   of   old    Athenii...     , 

panegyrics  pronounced  over  the  honored  dead  by 

chasen   orators  in  solemn   asse— ■■'■■  -'  •"- '- 

Such  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  I. 
cration  of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  —  a  speech 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
touchin"  P»*»EC  of  the  funeral  oration 
second  book  of  Thucydides, 
_  "We  have  come,"  ho  said,  "to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  this  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those 
who  hero  gave  their  lives  that  this  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
should  do  tlus.  Bat,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can 
dedicate,  —  we  cannot  consecrate,  —  we  cannot  I 
low  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  coneecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
Uttle  note,  nor  lon^  remember,  what  we  say  here,  — 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
rather  for  us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced:  thnt  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
tor  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion,—  that  we  nere  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  —  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birlh  of  freedom,  — 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  tbe  earth." 

But  llio  most  notable  of  all  the  memorial  litem-' 
ture,  prose  or  verse,  which  the  occasion  produced, 
was  the  ode  recited  at  tbe  commemoration  of 
Harvard  University,  which  fell  in  tbo  July  immedi- 
ately fi^owing  the  close  of  the  war,  by  James  Rus- 
•ell  Lowell,  himself  a  profesoor  at  that  institution. 
Tlie  circumstaneee  were  in  themselves  a  poem. 
Minety-five  graduates  and  undcr-graduates  most  of 
them  quite  young  men,  had  perished  in  the  course 
of  tbu  past  four  years.  Twentv-six  had  died  of  fa- 
'" :p08ure,  and  camp  epiucmic;,  and  sixty-  " 


Paa  hilh  her  not  iitnoMe  vnUti, 

Ere  f el  Uh  (tmrp,  drdilirc  ward 

Ufbu  IhebJnck  lliaorcanDan,  wullln 


And.  hclpleu  Ed  Ihc  ftgry  jiuiion  iau)[ln, 
SluliM  aU  tlio  plllunl  lUU  HUh  thnek  of  men. 

The  TloUcn  ot  thr  irtnLuA,  n^pt  lu  mhW  I '     ' 
A<  bnrely  in  Uu  closft  u  the  Beld, 


hy  the  enemy's  fire.     Hitlierto  known 

the  watur  by  productions  in  which  his 

comic  mask,  the  poet  here  adopts  that  lone  of  grave 

and  elevated  simplicity  which  is  the  essence  of  lyric 

majesty ;  — 


Not  doirn  thnniirh  Binnrj  meadl, 


W  ^outh*a  TitoRlort 


And  Bh«li  oFilftdl^hHtMe  ere 
When  the  wnrhl'i  beet  hope  tc 
hf  taUle'i  luhM  (ivpe*  n  d<K|i( 
AAd  emjr  turf  tbe  Aerce  foot  cll£ 


Shieldi  ol  KxiKcUUoD  I 


These  sentiments  recall  to  rnliid  the  expre^ions 
sed  by  Pericles  whun  speakin"  of  the  Athenians 
'bo  fell  in  the  Samian  war:  "They  are  like  the 
Immortal  Gods;  for  the  Uoils  tiiemselvcs  are  not 
'isiblo  to  us ;  but  from  the  honors  they  receive  and 
be  blessings  they  bestow,  we  conclude  that  they  are 
miiiortnl ;  ami  su  it  is  with  those  who  have  died  for 
heir  country," 

The  memorial  volumes  to  which  Ijowell's  ode 
forma  a  fit  preface,  present  a  very  different  picture 
of  the  part  played  by  New  England  and  the  Western 
States  from  that  which  some  of  our  tonttrmpornries 
thought  fit  to  sketch  for  their  own  contemplation. 
There,  in  the  first  pages,  we  may  read  how  James 
Wadsworth,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen- 
tial of  Northern  land  owners,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
.bandoned  coinfiirt,  and  position,  and  itomestic  ties, 
and  fought  through  all  the  great  Virginian  battles, 
until,  in  the  crisis  of  the  temble  conflict  of  the  Wil- 
»s,  at  tbe  head  of  his  shattered  division,  he 
threw  himself  across  Longstreet's  victorious  path. 
ist  his  people  gave  way,  and  went  back  without 
He  was  found  by  a  Confederate  officer  "  in 
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the  wooiIb,  fifteen  paces  to  the  leA  of  ttw  Plank 
Ronil.  None  of  the  Federal  dead  or  wmmdcd  irere 
more  than  twcntv  or  thirtj  yards  nearer  than  be  was 
to  the  open  ficlcl,  towards  which  the  attack  bad  been 
directed.  He  was  lying  upon  bis  back  nnder  a  ehel- 
t«r-tcnt,  which  was  extended  over  him  at  about 
tliree  feet  ftvm  the  groom],  the  two  npper  comers 
bcl  unattached  tobonghs  of  trees,  and  the  lower  once 
and  the  Bide*  Biipport«d  by  mnsketa.  The  officer 
recognized  him  bj  a  paper  with  his  name  on  it, 
which  liad  been  pinned  to  his  coat.  His  appearance 
was  perfectly  natural,  and  bis  left  hand  grwped  the 
stock  of  one  of  the  snpportine  mnskets  near  the 
ground,  llig  fingera  played  wiM  the  trigger,  and  ha 
occiuioiially  poshed  the  piece  from  bioi  as  tar  as  he 
rould  reach,  still  g;nspine  it  in  his  hand.  Sappos- 
ing  he  mii^ht  wish  to  send  some  menage  to  liis  fnnii- 
l_v,  the  officer  nddresied  him.  Tho  general,  however 
paid  noattention  to  the  wards,  and  it  was  won  evident 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
him,  although  the  expresRion  of  his  face  was  calm 
and  natural,  and  his  eyes  indicated  intelligence.  It 
was  in  this  state  that  he  wai  taken  tooneirfliie  Con- 
federate hotpitala.  No  medical  ^11  could  save  his 
life.  He  lingered  from  Friday  until  Sanday  morn- 
iDft.  the  8th  of  May." 

We  may  read,  loo,  of  Bien  weakly,  poor,  and  some 
already  elderly,  who  went  into  tlic  ranks  m  common 
aoliliers,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  and  not  of  glor}'. 
Take,  jbr  instance,  Daniel  Hack,  who  "-graduated 
in  185G,  having  at  the  time  the  intention  of  study- 
ing law.  He  did  not,  however,  carry  out  this  inten- 
tion, but  connected  himself  with  tbe  printing  biin- 
ness  of  bis  father  in  Taunton,  and  there  remained 
till  January,  1864,  when  he  enlislwl  in  the  Four- 
teentli  Jlassachusetta  Battery.  He  remained  in 
camp  at  Headvitle  about  four  weeks,  and  was  de- 
tailed M  a.  cterk  at  head-^uartera-  At  a  review  of 
troops  by  Mwor-General  Burnside,  be  stood  for  sev- 
eral boars  with  wet  feet,  and,  being  pbysicallf  deli- 
cate, contracte<l  a  sevsrc  cold,  which  brought  on 
congestion  of  the  lungs-  He  went  home  oa  a  fur- 
lough of  three  dsj8,.which  was  afterwardB,  on  his 
continued  illness,  extended  to  three  weeks.  At  tbe 
end  of  that  time  be  returned  to  camp,  bat  waa 
dropped,  during  that  month,  for  pfaysieal  disability, 
without  having  Deen  m;istercd  into  tlie  service. 

"Persevering  in  his  efforti  to  join  the  army,  he 
went  to  Har^ird,  Connecticut,  and  cnlistad  as  a 
private  duri:^  the  same  moath,  but  was  again  taken 
ill  betbie  being  assigned  to  any  rcjpment,  and  died 
at  Hartlbrd,  April  IT.  ISCl,  a^ed  tnvnty-niite yean. 
His  friends  went  with  him  in  his  last  illness,  and 
bore  hkS  body  home  Ibr  bnrial. 

"Thai  died,  after  two  enlistments  within  two 
monthi,  both  ^ntes  of  a  private  soldier,  and  llie 
Bceond  time  with  the  hand  of  death  almost  visibly 
upon  him,  a  yoong  man  who  was  scarcely  known 
even  to  his  classmates,  and  who  was  yet  endeared 
to  those  wbo  knew  him  by  many  amialile  tjualitiea. 
He  died  without  seeing  a  battle-Geld.  tCa  name 
hardly  appears  upon  the  military  records  of  his 
country,  but  be  gave  her  all  he  bad  to  ^vg,  —  even 

Later  in  the  book,  when  tbe  births  b^n  to  date 
no  earlier  than  the  forties,  we  come  uporilads  of  the 
type  that  Our  Universities  know  so  well,  —  deep  in 
Plato,  itnd  EmeTHin,and  Carlyle.^' forever  discussing 

the  comparative  merits  of  the  life  of  contemplation, 
—  pining  after  an  ideal,  and  Gnding  it,  where  ones 
tliey  little  expected,  in  a  briefcareer  of  hardship  and 
peril,  —  going  home  lo  Boston  or  Philadelphia  to  be 


cured  of  their  wounds,  like  scboolboys  returning  &r 
the  holidays,  until,  after  some  murderoos  day,  instep 
of  the  son  or  bnther,  there  came  a  letter  from  the 
commanding  officer,  accompanied  by  a  sword,  or  a 
watch,  or  a  pocket-book  scribbled  over  witb  tlie 
familiar  handwriting.  Such  wa*  Charles  Runell 
Lowell,  one  of  Shendaifs  ablest  cavalry  coloneU,  at 
nineteen  much  given  to  mysticism  and  transcenden- 
talism; at  nimi-and-tweidy,  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, shot  through  neck  and  lung  on  the  back  of  hia 
fourteenth  charter.  Such  were  Robert  Goald  Shaw 
and  his  fellows,  steadfastly  famag  the  scorn  and  rid- 
icule bestowed  on  all  who  served  with  black  regi- 
ments, cheerfully  Eubmitting  to  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing with  neither  quarter  nor  Chiistiao  burial,  and 
being  huddled  into  a  trench  along  with  their  dead 
negroes,  —  a  shameful  grave  in  tbe  estimation  of  B 
Soutbem  planter,  but  one  where  a  branre  man 
may  rest  as  peacefully  as  in  a  village  churdiyord, 
and  as  nobly  as  beneath  the  aisle  of  a  proud  aixl 
ancient  minster.  And  to  think  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  these  men  —  our  equ^  in  birth,  cir- 
cumstances,  nod  education,  —  haspier  than  us  in 
that  tliey  possessed  a  cause  for  which  they  bad  a 
right  to  labor  and  to  sulTer  —  was  succeasfuUy  coa- 
ched from  us  homestayine  youth !  That  we  wera 
almost  brought  to  believe  that  a  nation  composed  of 
higk-souled  desceoilants  fiMni  the  loyal  chivalry  of 
tbe  seventeenth  century  had  been  subjugated  by  & 
heterogeneous   mob  of  aliens  oJHcered  by  poliCuaJ 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 
The  London  Review  pisses  Walt  Whiti 


Geoboe  SA?n>  is  Slid  t«  have  written  a  tbree- 
act  opera,  based  on  her  own  sit^ly  story  of  "  La 
Petil«  Fadetle." 

The  aaiable  people  of  Liabon  have  lately  beea 
amusing  themselves  by  burning  Queen  Maria  Pia  in 
effigy.  If  people  muat  be  burned,  that  is  the  b«st 
way  of  doing  it. 

The  last  nnmber  of  the  London  Examiner  ^i^s 
a  hear^  tribute  to  the  recent  poems  of  Mr.  WhitUcr. 
The  critic  condades  a  long  and  caiefiil  review  of  tba 
illustrated  edition  of  "  Snow-Bound "  with  the  fat- 
lowing  words:  "  Admirers  of  Mr.  Whittier  will  be 
glad  to  read  over  one  of  his  beat  works  in  this  sump- 
tuous edition  ;  and  thoee  who  have  yet  to  discover 
their  charm  can  make  no  better  begiiunng  Hion  with 
'  Snow-Bound.' " 

The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  jirains  Prof:  Agaasiz's  re- 
cent work,  "  A  Joumef  m  Braiil,''  obanoterizing      I 


dtvGoot^lc 


it  ■•  a  "  moat  clummng  and  i 

"  The  hook,"  it  suggests,  "  should  ba  published  in  a 
smaller  form ;  for  it  will  be  su  iodi^ieiiMUe  com- 
puiion  for  ereiy  trsTeller  in  Brazil,  and  its  high  in- 
tritisic  merits  asiure  for  it  general  favor  aod  circu- 

Lady  GoDiVA  is  the  subject  of  a  new  dnmaBhort- 
h*  to  be  brought  out  atalxHidon  theatre,  —  Astlej's. 
u  it  rumored  that  the  manager  has  secured  the  ki^ 
vicM  of  MisB  Uenkeii  for  the  principal  characler- 

An  inteiesting  ceremonj  lately  took  place  at 
Borne.  The  Pope  held  a  public  consiatorj',  at  which 
the  six  new  CsrdlnJk  took  the  oaths  and  received 
their  hats.  Cardinal  Bouaparte  received  the  title 
of  Saint  Puderitius,  The  elevation  of  an  ecclesiastic 
bearing  the  name  of  BooapaAe  is  an  event  of  his- 
torical significance. 

The  Saturday  Review  gives  two  or  three  of  its 
columns  to  a  critical  estimate  of  Bandmann.  The 
critic  does  not  gteatlj  admire  the  plaj  of  Narciase. 
lie  says :  "Advantageous,  however,  as  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Narcisse  have  proved  to  Mr.  Bundmann,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  chamcter  ii  one  of 
those  that  necessarily  carrr  the  actor  along.  To  many 
actors  of  toii^  asiHrations  the  part  would  even  ap- 
pear thankless,  so  few  are  the  occasions  it  affords  for 
the  ordinary  means  of  produein"  a  strong  effect 
But  the  great  success  of  ]SIr.  Baudmann  is  beyond  a 
doubt." 

Apropos  of  the  latert  pboto(n«riiic  novelty,  —  a 
earte  representing  "Miss  Ada  Aleiikcn  and  the  poet 
Swinburne."—  the  Fall  Matl  Gazette  remarks :  "  As 
it  appears  in  the  abop  window*  it  lonkt  very  leal ; 
but  as  there  is  a  trick  of  photography  whicli  enables 
the  artist  to  place  the  stme  penon  in  two  diffiirent 
positions  and  costumes  in  the  same  picture,  we  arc 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  poet  and  tlie  actress 
posed  for  the  carte  of  which  we  are  speakiuf;.  We 
hope  not,  but  if  It  should  be  proved,  that  it  is  not  a 
cenuine  repiesentatiou  afler  all,  what  a  libel  has 
been  committed !  Whether  the  poet  or  the  actress 
has  most  reason  in  such  a  case  to  complain  wc  shaU 
not  prcdunic  to  say.  The  conception  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one,  and  it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  origi- 

"  LiTDWiG,  the  secoud  kinji  of  Bftvaria,"  says 
the  Spcctitor,  "is  about  to  abdicnte  in  favor  of  bis 
brother  Otbo,  a  lad  of  nineteen.  The  House  of 
'Wittelfbach  seems  to  have  a  talent  for  abdication, 
this  being  the  second  ivithin  twenty  years.  The 
king's  grandfather  abdicated  lest  he  should  imperil 
bis  dynasty,  but  he  lumself  «vcs  no  reason  except 
that  be  is  bored  to  death.  He  looks  like  a  crowned 
Shelley,  and  probably  is  one,  juusic  supplying  to 
him  the  pliice  al  poetry.  He  is  artist  to  the  core, 
and  the  duty  of  govemiag,  improving,  and  making 
happy  four  millions  of  people  devotedly  attached  to 
bim  wearies  him  ine^qtressibly.  lie  wants  to  stady 
and  comnoGe  in  retiiement,  and  so  surrenders  a 
crown  wliich  he  has  alwaj-s  deckred  to  be  tlic 
f;reata.it  of  conceivable  burdens,  except  a  nifu. 
Common  people  will  probably  think  nis  choice 
somewhat  ignoble,  but  after  all  Bavaria  is  no  worse 
off  than  if  he  had  died,  —  and  kings,  it  is  credibly 
reported,  do  die." 

TnEannDoneemeiit  of  awork  froin  the  pen  otAe 
late  Emperor  Haxtmilian  is  w«U  calculated  to  eX' 
cite  a  melancholy  kind  of  interest;  and  On  the 
Wing,  by  Maximilian,  late  Emperor  of  Mexico,  mil 
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read  by  many,  noder  the  infloence  of  curiosity  or 

a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  unb^ipy  Austrian 

prince,     ^uiis  work  has  notfaii^  whatever  to  do  with 

''      Luthor's  career  in  Mexico.     It  is  a  transcript  of 

imal  kept  by  him  in  1850.  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  and  full  of  the  buoyancy  and  hopeful- 


was  the  guest  of  the  now  exiled  royal  family.  The 
remaining  portion  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Smyrna  and 
other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Archduke's  diary 
proves  that  he  was  a  man  ol  amiubili^  and  intelli- 
gence, irith  a  mind  capable  of  appti»ciating  the 
beaatifol  in  nature  and  wt,  and  an  imagination  that 
was  kindled  equally  by  the  glowing  colors  of  an 
Oriental  city  and  the  claitsic  splcndon^  of  tlic  Acrop- 
olis and  the  Temple  of  Victory.  The  reader  will 
be  struck  with  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
social  life  of  Greece,  as  (his  younc  prince  saw  it 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  that  of  the  Mexican  Repab- 
Lc  or  Empire.  An  account  of  a  visit  which  he 
made  with  the  Queen  to  a  convent  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Athens  is,  perhaps,  the  best  piece  of  descrip- 
tion in  the  book.  Ilie  perils  of  the  ride  up  almost 
inaccessible  paths  and  along  the  verge  of  yawning 
precipice!  are  vividly  sketched.  It  ia  a  pity  that  a 
man  who  could  wnte  to  well  at  eighteen  did  not 
devote  himself  wfatdly  to  literatnre.  He  would  then 
have  saved  himself  from  a  more  u[;ly  fall  than  the. 
one  he  dreaded  when  viriting  the  Greek  monks  on 
their  rocky  cliff. 

The  ToaAiiAWK,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
first  class  comic  Journal,  lays  the  following  enigma 

before  its  readers ;  — 


I  ober  ^  uid  iletorm  m 


A  WTTTY  writer  in  a  French  newspaper,  rejoicing 
over  the  rejection  of  the  law  on  the  pren,  observes 
that  he  is  now  able  to  invade  the  most  delicate 
■hades  of  private  life  br  annonncing  tlut,  the  other 
evening,  at  a  certiun  honse,  Mdllc.  A.  and  Mons. 
B.  enchanted  a  large  party  of  friends  by  thwr  per- 
)  of  a  duet,  that  MM.  C.  and  D.  put  every 
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one  into  good  bumor  by  some  ilelightful  chaoson- 
nett««,  and  tbot  a  trio  waa  perronncd  nith  (r^at 
taste  on  tKe  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  by  *"' 
E.,  F.,  and  G.  If  the  law  hail  passed,  this  « 
have  cost  him  4,000  francs,  at  the  rate  of  500  for 
every  contravention  of  the  law  against  puhllshing 
the  fiicts  of  private  life.  It  would  have  cost  bini 
2,500  francs  to  aild  that  five  of  iJio  guests,  names 
givt^ri,  played  a,  little  theatrical  piece  with  much 
applause,  another  AOO  for  announcing  tliat  a  certain 
author  iiad  read  some  vereea  of  his  new  poem,  —  in 
all,  7,000  franca,  besides  a  very  prave  rebuke  for 
havinjr  hinted  that  these  vitrties  were  extremely 
charming,  nnif  better  than  anything  that  bad  Iwen 
heard  in  (he  theatres  for  a  long  timu. 

AccoHrnNO  to  the  French  correspondent  of  the 
London  Star,  the  Empress  is  not  iifflicted  by  the 
royal  weakness  of  loving  JIattery.  "  Since  she  has 
been  on  the  throne,"  aaj-a  the  writer,  "  but  two 
compliments  have  l>een  patil  to  her,  as  1  am  in- 
funned,  which  iiiuM  have  been  pleasant  and  acccpt- 
ablo  to  her  Miyesty:  one  of  tliuse  w;i3  in  the  article 
wntten  in  the  Uclmis  by  M.  de  Sacy,  in  which  he 
Btyletl  her  'la  Sicur  ile  Charitc';  and  an  ode  ad- 
dressed to '  Engiiiiio,'  penned  hy  Wyld  Edgerfon  (?), 
in  which  the  American  poet  congratulates  her  on 
havitig  accepted  that  title  from  a  dying  woman,  by 
whose  bedside  Uie  Empress. sat  in  Uie  Ho<ipital 
Iteai^jou,  and  having  replied,  '  C'est  le  plus  beau 
litre  qne  vqiu  puiasiez  me  donncr,"  his  concluding 
verse  running  thus  in  the  translation  reail  by  her 
Majesty ;  — 


Tlie  Emperor,  on 
cd  when  he  reads 
adulation.  He  hates  flattery,  and  receives  its  ex- 
pression with  that  look  of  pii])rcnie  indifference  and 
profound  coiiti^mpt  which  his  peculiar  eyes  convey 
so  perfectly.  Still,  he  is  always  gratifieil  when  his 
exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 
classes  are  not  misconstrued  in  the  fiapurs." 

TifR  tenderest  feelings  of  Punch  have  been  out- 
raged by  the  production  in.  Paris  of  an  opera 
founded  on  "  llamlet."  "  Hamlet  set  to  music  ! " 
exclaims  Mr.  Punch  in  his  best  Sarcastic  manner. 
"  What  a  lovely  notion  !  Matique  jiai-  Ambroise 
Thomas ;  parokH  fmr  AViUiam  Shakespeare '.  Ham- 
let sweetly  warbling  '  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  to  the 
beat  of  a  conductor,  and  accompanied  by  fiddles ! 
ilamlet  with  a  ballet  introiluccd  in  the  mad  scene  : 
dancers  draped  transparently,  all  capering  and  frisk- 
ing, wliile  Ophelia  sin^  a  waltz,  and  then  very 
picturesquely  drowns  herself  by  lime-light  I  The 
Ghost  stalking  on  the  stage  to  the  sound  of  a  dead 
inarcli.  and  then  singing  a  long  solo,  desi'riptive  of 
his  sufferings !  Alas,  poor  Ohost  1  Alas,  i)Oor  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare !  Bless  thee,  how  thou  art  trans- 
lated, to  ple.ise  our  lively  neighbors !  Fancy  '  Eiiv, 
an  ne  jias  fire' m  a  sentimental  ditty  1  Imagine 
Milord  ilamlct  with  a  tremulous  vibrato,  singing  an 
addiu  to  his  friend '<?^  ^uiii!  Ynrict!'  Conceive, 
as  a  tit  preluilo  to  this  exiptisile  morceaa,  the  open- 
ing of  the  church-scene  with  a  chorus  of  old  grave- 
diggers,  one  of  whom,  erelong,  when  Uie  scene  be- 
gins to  flag,  may  dance  a  comic  jxtit,  or  give  a  rattle 
with  the  cross-bones ! 

"  In  winding  up  his  notice  of  ■  this  nioat  successful 


opera,'  one  of  'our  own,  Patia  correapondents'   I 
naively  says :  — 

"If  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  not  created  a  Hau- 
let,  he  has  given  to  the  world  an  Ophelia  who  will   ' 
never  be  forgotten.'  | 

"Created  a  Hamlet  1     Imagine  a  French  tone-   { 
maker  creating  a  Hamlet!    One  might  as  i«aMtk- 
ably  talk  of  the  '  creation '  of  OiMlo,  when  defiled   I 
as  a  burlesque.     Sfiii'  chaciin  A  ton  fjotil,     Oal}'  wc   i 
wish  our  lively  friends,  when  they  want  to  spoil  «   ■ 
play,  woulil  keep  their  paws  off  Shakespeare.    \Vby 
can't  they  sing  Voltaire,  or  bring  Corneillo  outai    ' 
the  o|>era  ?     It  is  ba<l  enough  to  try  to  trandsli 
lI»mK't  into  French :  but  we  can  not  pUmil  seeing   ' 
'  Airs  from  Hamlet'  at  the  music-shops,  and  hearing 
them  brayed  liirtli  by  blatant  Gemuji  bands,  or 
si^iieaked  about  the  street;  by  beastly  barrel-orgtnii' 


SO  FAR,  —  SO  FAR  AWAY. 

So  far  away !     So  far  away ! 

Thy  surs  are  uot  the  stara  1  see  ; 
With  me  'tis  night,  nith  thee  'tis  day. 

And  day  and  night  am  one  to  me. 
So  far,  —  so  far  away ! 

I  faint  beneath  those  wandering  airs 
Whose  wings  around  the  wonc!  go  free ; 

I  snatch  at  straws  the  whirlwind  bears  — 
Touchc<l  they  the  land  that  blooms  for  tliee 
So  far,  —  so  far  away  ? 

The  forms  that  near  me  breathe  and  more 
Like  visions  rise,  like  visions  floe ; 

I  cannot  live  to  other  love. 
My  soul  has  crossed  the  deep  to  thee 
So  far,  —  so  far  away  1 

Earth's  drooping  shadows  close  me  round. 
The  heavens  liave  lost  tlieir  light  for  me, 

The  voice  of  joy  breathes  jiot  a  sound. 
And  hope  swoons  dead  on  yonder  sea 
So  far,  —  so  far  awav ! 


ANDROMACHE. 

Air  me,  my  happy  vouth,  mv  woful  age  ! 
The  dangbtcr  of^  a  King,  and  now  a  slave, 
A  captive,  serving  at  a  stranger's  hearth. 
Widowed  and  chiiilless,  mother  once  and  wift, 
(ireat  Hector's  wife  and  mother  of  his  child. 
All  coinforiless,  did  not  some  pitying  god 
Pour  o'er  my  sleep  the  light  of  suns  long  set ; 
One  dream  all  night,  and  every  ntght  the  Kune ; 
So  bright  my  dream,  so  pate  my  life,  that  oil 
1  ask :  "  Is  rial  the  life  and  ihi*  the  dream  ?  " 
Methinks  I  stjuid  upon  tho  IVojan  wall 
At  eventide,  his  baby  in  my  arms ; 
I  hear  the  tramp  of  the  returning  hoit, 
*        their  glancing  plumes,  hit  plume  o'er  all ; 
L,  nearer  drawn,  he  notes  its  and  he  mules 
And  signals  with  bis  sword :  I  hurry  down 
To  the  ScH^an  gate  and  meet  him  entering  in  ; 
I  litl  the  child  to  kiss  him,  and  I  feci 
Uis  mailed  arm  around  me :  - —  then  I  wake. 
And  wake  to  know  that  'twixt  their  graves  ud  nw 
Roll  tho  wide  waters  of  the  iGgean  sea. 

W.  G.  C. 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 
Helen  uttered  a  ihriek  oTasooy,  and  Iier  k: 
Hnote  toother,  and  ehe  vould  have  iwooned  on 
spot  but  for  the  wind  and  the  spray  that  beat  against 

To  the  fearful  stun  Bncceeded  the  wildest  distress. 
She  ran  to  and  fro  like  some  wild  anioial  bereaved ; 
■be  kept  wringing  her  hands  and  uttering  cries  of 

Eitj  and  despair,  and  went  back  to  the  boat  a 
andied  times ;  it  held  her  by  a  spell. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  tliink  connectcilly, 
and,  even  then,  it  wu  not  of  herself,  nor  of  her 
lonely  state ;  but  only,  Why  did  not  she  die  with 
him  ?     Why  did  she  not  die  ineCead  of  him  ? 

He  had  been  all  the  world  U>  her;  and  now  she 
knew  it  O,  what  a  friend,  what  a  champion,  what 
It  lover  these  cruel  waves  had  destroyed  ? 

The  morning  broke,  and  still  she  hovered  and 
hovered  about  the  fatal  boat,  with  great  horror- 
Stricken  eyes,  and  huir  flving  to  the  breeze ;  and 
not  a  tear.  If  she  cnuld  on!y  have  smoothed  his 
hst  moments,  have  spoken  one  word  into  his  dying 
ear !  But  no  !  Her  poor  hero  had  died  in  going  to 
save  others ;  died  thinking  ber  as  cold  as  the  waters 
that  had  destroyed  him. 

Dead  or  alive  he  was  all  the  worid  to  her  now. 
She  wont,  wailing  pteoosly,  and  imploring  the 
waves  to  give  her  at  least  his  dead  body  to  speak  to, 
and  mourn  over.  But  the  sea  denied  her  even  that 
dismal  consolation. 

The  next  tide  brought  in  a  few  more  fragments 
of  the  wreck,  but  no  corpse  floated  ashore. 

Then  at  last,  as  the  waves  once  more  retired, 
leaving,  this  time,  only  petty  fragments  of  wreck  on 
the  beach,  she  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  almost  wept 
her  heart  out  of  her  body. 

Snch  tears  as  these  arc  seldom  withont  effect  on 
the  mind:  and  Helen  now  began  to  rebel,  though 
faintly,  agmnst  despur.  She  had  been  quite 
crashed,  at  first,  under  the  material  evidence,  ^  the 
boat  driven  empty  by  the  very  wind  and  waves  that 
had  done  the  cruel  deed.  But  the  heart  is  averse 
to  believe  calamity  and  especially  bereavement ; 
and  voy  ingenious  in  arguing  against  that  bitterest 


of  all  woes.  So  she  now  sat  down  and  brooded,  and 
her  Qtind  fastened  with  pathetic  ingenuitf  on  every 
circumstance  that  could  bear  a  favorable  construc- 
tion. The  mast  bad  not  been  broken ;  how,  tWu, 
had  it  been  lost  ?  Tbe  body  had  not  come  ashore. 
He  had  had  time  to  get  to  Uic  wreck  before  the  gale 
from  tbe  north  came  on  at  all ;  and  why  shouU  a 
fair  wind,  though  powerful,  npsel  the  boat?  On 
these  slender  things  she  began  to  build  a  superstruc- 
ture of  hope ;  but  soon  her  heart  interrupted  the 
reasoning.  "  What  would  A«  do  in  my  place? 
would  he  sit  gueesing  while  hope  bad  a  hair  to  bang 
by  ?  "  That  thought  struck  her  like  a  spur:  and  in 
a  moment  she  bounded  into  action,  erect,  ber  lips 
fixed,  and  her  eye  on  fire,  though  her  cheek  was 
very  pale.  She  went  awifUy  to  Haxel's  store,  and 
searched  It;  there  the  found  the  jib«atl,  a  boat- 
hook,  some  rope,  and  one  Uttle  oar,  that  Hazel  was 
making  for  her,  and  had  not  quite  completed.  The 
sight  tn'  this,  his  last  work,  overpowered  her  again ; 
and  she  sat  down  and  took  it  on  her  knees,  and 
kiiised  it,  and  cried  over  it  And  these  tears  weak- 
ened her  for  a  time.  She  felt  it,  and  had  the  lesolu- 
tlon  to  leave  tbe  oar  behind.  A  single  oar  was  of  no 
use  to  row  with.  She  rigged  the  boatrbook  as  a  mast; 
and  fastened  the  sail  to  it ;  and,  with  this  poor  equip- 
ment, she  ■ctually  resolved  to  pat  out  to  sea. 

■  The  wind  still  blew  smartly,  and  there  wu  no 
blue  eky  visible.  > 

And  now  she  remembered  she  had  eaten  nothing ; 
that  would  not  do.  Her  strength  might  fail  her. 
She  made  ready  a  meal,  and  ate  it  almost  fiercely, 
and  by  a  pore  effort  of  resolution ;  as  «he  was  dolnz 
alltlierert.  ^ 

By  this  time,  it  was  nearly  high  tide.  She 
watched  the  water  creeping  up.  Will  it  float  the 
boat?  It  rises  over  the  keel;  two  inches,  three 
inches.  Five  inches  water !  Now  she  pushes  with 
all  her  strength.  No;  the  boat  has  water  In  It  she 
had  Ibi^otten  to  'bale  out.  She  strained  every 
nerve,  but  could  not  move  It.  She  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  husband  ber  strength.  But,  when  she 
renewed  her  efforts,  tbe  five  inches  were  four,  and 
she  bad  tbe  nueery  of  seeing  the  water  crawl  away 
by  degrees,  and  leave  the  boat  high  and  dry. 


•J  Ticxnon  UD  rinjH,  in  U»  dsk'i  Ofllw  of  Iba  Dlurict  Coun  of  Ihs 
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;   then   went 


She  si^ed,  heart-broken,  a  while 
home  and  pra;«<l. 

When  sbe  had  pnycd  a  lon^  time  for  strength 
uul  wisdom,  ihe  laj  down  ibr  an  hour,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  Ikiieil.  Then  t^he  prepared  for  a  more 
serious  struggle  irith  the  many  diflicultieii  oho  had 
to  encounter.  Now  she  thanked  God  more  than  er- 
er  for  the  health  and  rare  Mrcngth  she  had  acquired 
in  thifl  island :  without  them'  she  could  hSiTo  done 
nothing  now.  She  got  a  cl^j  platter,  and  baled  the 
Tessel  nearly  dry.  She  left  a  bttlc  water  for  balhitt 
She  fortified  herself  with  food,  and  put  provisions 
and  water  on  board  the  hoaL  In  imitation  of 
Haxel,  she  went  and  got  two  round  logs,  and  as 
MOD  at  the  tide  crawled  up  to  four  inchee,  she  lifted 
the  bow  a  little,  and  got  a  roller  under.  Then  siie 
went  to  the  boat's  stem,  set  her  teeth,  and  pushed 
with  a  rush  of  excitement  that  gave  her  almost  a 

The  Btuhbam  boat  seemed  elastic,  and  all  bnt 

moved.  Then  instinct  tangbt  ber  where  her  true 
strength  lay.  She  got  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and 
setting  the  small  of  licr  back  under  the  projecting 
gunwale,  she  gathered  herself  together  and  j^ve  a 
superb  heave,  that  moved  the  boat  a  foot.  She  fol- 
lowed it  up,  and  heaTed  again  with  like  effect. 
TTien,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  ran  and  put  down  an- 
otfierroller'fcrward.  The  boat  was  now  on  two 
rollers :  one  more  mar^ificent  heave  with  all  her 
Eeal,  and  strength,  and  youth,  and  the  boat  glided 
forward.  She  turned  and  nuhed  at  it  as  it  went, 
and  the  water  deepening,  and  a  gust  catching  the 
sail,  it  wpnt  out  to  sea,  and  she  had  only  just  tinie 
to  throw  herself  acrose  the  gunwale,  panting.  She 
wu  afloat.  The  wind  was  S.W.,  and  belbrc  she 
knew  where  «he  wm,  the  boat  headed  towards  the 
home  reefs,  and  slipped  through  the  wafer  pretty 
fast  considering  how  small  a  sail  she  carried.  She 
ran  to  the  helm.  Alas  !  the  rudder  was  broken  off 
above  the  watei^line.  The  helm  was  a  mockery, 
and  the  boat  running  for  the  reefii.  She  slacked  the 
sheet  and  the  boat  lost  her  way,  and  began  to  drift 
with  the  tide,  which  luckily  had  not  yet  turned.  It 
carried  her  in  shore. 

TIelen  cast  her  eyes  aronnd  for  an  expedient,  and 
she  unshi'iJped  one  of  the  transoms,  ana  by  tnuling 
over  the  aide,  and  alCematcly  slacking  and  banling 
the  sheet,  she  contrived  to  make  the  boat  crawl 
like  a  winged  bird  through  the  western  passage. 
After  that  it  soon  got  heeahned  under  the  clilf,  and 
drifted  into  two  feet  water. 

Instantly  she  tied  a  rope  to  the  mast,  got  out  into 
;he  water,  and  took  the  rope  ashore.  She  tied  it 
ronnd  a  heavy  barrel  she  found  there,  and  set  the 
barrel  up,  and  heaped  stones  round  it  and  on  it, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  a  long  job,  though  she 
■worked  with  feverish  hast«;  then  she  went  ronnd 
the  point,  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry.  for  the 
little  oar  she  had  left  behind,  because  it  broke  her 
heart  to  look  at-  Away  with  such  weakness  now  ! 
With  that  oar,  his  last  work,  she  might  steer  if  she 
could  not  row.  She  got  it  She  came  back  to  the 
boat  to  recommence  her  voyage. 

She  found  the  boat  all  safe  but  in  six  inc^hcs  of 
tratcr,  and  the  tide  going  out.  So  ended  her  voy- 
age \  ftior  hundred  yards  at  most,  and  then  to  wait 
anotlier  twelve  hours  for  the  tide. 

It  was  too  cruel :  and  every  hour  so  precious : 
for,  e»en  if  na:!ol  was  alive,  he  woald  die  of  cold 
and  hanger  ere  she  could  get  to  him.    She  cried 

She  persisted  like  a  man. 


She  made  several  trips,  and  put  away  thii^ia 
the  boat  that  could  possibly  be  of  u.ie,  —  abunduii 
provision,  and  a  keg  of  water ;  Hizers  womleit 
spade  to  paddle  or  steer  with ;  his  basket  of  took, 
&c.  Then  sho  snatched  some  sleep ;  but  it  wu 
broken  by  sad  and  terrible  dreams:  then  shew^led 
in  .in  agony  of  impatience  for  high  water. 

We  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  what  ij 
good  for  us.  Probably  these  delays  paved  her  own 
lije.  She  went  out  at  last  under  far  more  favorable 
circumstancoB,  —  a  light  westeriy  breeze,  and  no 
rcefa  to  pass  through.  She  was,  however,  severely 
inrnraraoded  with  a  ground-swell. 

At  Grst  she  steered  with  the  spade  aa  well  as  ^ 
could  i  but  she  found  this  was  not  sufHeient.  The 
current  ran  westerly,  and  she  was  drifting  oat  of 
her  course.  Then  she  remembered  Hazel's  lewoiB, 
and  made  shift  to  fasten  the  ppaile  to  the  helm, 
and  Uien  lashed  tho  helm.  Even  this  did  not  qnite 
do;  so  she  took  ber  little  oar.  kissed  it,  crieil  over 
it  a  little,  and  then  pulled  manfully  with  it  so  ss  to 
keep  the  true  course.  It  was  a  muggy  day,  neither 
wet  nor  dry.  White  Water  lalnnd  was  not  in  siglit 
from  Godsend  IsUnd ;  hut  as  soon  aa  she  lost  tbe 
latter,  the  former  became  visible,  —  an  ugly  grin- 
ning reef,  with  an  eternal  surf  on  the  south  and 

Often  she  left  off  rowing,  and  tnmcd  to  look  at 
it  It  was  all  black  and  blank,  except  tbe  white 
and  fatal  surf. 

When  she  was  about  four  miles  from  the  nenrest 
part  of  the  reef,  there  was  a  rush  and  bubble  in  the 
water,  and  a  great  shark  came  after  the  boat. 
Helen  screamed,  and  turned  very  cold.  9kt 
dreaded  the  monster  not  for  what  be  coald  ilo  non ; 
but  for  what  he  might  have  done-  He  st-emed  to 
know  the  boat,  he  swam  so  vigilantlr  behind  it- 
Was  he  there  when  tbe  boat  upset  with  Haiel  in 
it  ?  Was  it  in  his  greedy  maw  the  remains  of  her 
best  friend  must  be  sou^t.  Her  lips  opened,  but  no 
mund.  She  shuddered  and  bid  her  lace  at  tim 
awful  thought. 

The  shark  followed  steadilv. 

She  ^ot  to  the  rraf,  bnt  did  not  hit  it  off  as  she 
intended.  She  ran  under  its  lee,  lowered  tbe  little 
sail,  and  steered  the  boat  into  a  niek  where  the 
shark  could  hardly  follow  her. 

Bat  he  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  sentinel,  while 
she  landed  in  trepidation  and  secured  the  boat  to 
the  branches  of  a  white  coral  rock. 

She  found  the  place  much  larger  than  It  looked 
from  Telegraph  Point.  It  was  an  archipelsgo  ol 
coral  reef  tncrustcd  here  and  there  with  shelb. 
She  eonld  not  see  all  over  it,  where  she  wa",  tn  she 
made  for  what  seemed  the  highest  part,  a  bleak. 
scBweedy  mound,  with  tome  sandy  hillocks  abont 
it     She  went  up  to  thb,  and  looked   easily  all 

Not  a  Fwil. 

She  called  as  load  as  ber  sinking  heart  would  let 


.__..n.!. 

When  she  had  yielded  a,  while  to  the  i*«akne!S  of 
her  sex,  she  got  up,  and  was  Ber  father's  dnughter 
again.  She  set  to  work  to  examine  every  fiwt  of 
the  reef 

It  was  no  ca.'y  task.  The  rooks  were  rugged  and 
sharp  in  places,  slippery  in  others ;  often  she  had  to 
"O  about,  and  once  she  fell  and  hurt  her  pretty 
hands  and  made  them  bleed ;  she  never  looked  at 
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theoi,  nor  heeded,  bat  got  Dp  and  lighed  at  the  in- 
terruplion ;  then  patieotiy  peniited.  It  took  ber 
two  noun  to  examine  thus,  in  detail,  one  half  the 
island:  but  at  last  Eihe  discovered  something.  She 
nw  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  reef  a  wooden  figure 
of  a  woman,  and,  making  her  way  to  it,  found  the 
ficure-head,  uid  a  piece  of  the  bow,  of  the  ship, 
with  a  Kail  on  it,  and  a  yard  on  that.  This  frag- 
ment was  wedged  into  an  angle  of  the  reef,  and 
the  BMwant  edge  of  it  shattered  in  a  way  that 
struck  terror  to  Helen,  for  it  showed  her  how  om- 
nipotent the  sea  had  been.  On  the  reef  itself  she 
found  a  CMk  inth  its  bead  stove  in,  also  a  little  keg 
and  two  wooden  cheats  or  cuts.  But  what  was  oU 
this  to  her  ? 

She  sat  down  again,  for  her  kneee  failed  her. 
Presently  there  was  a  sort  of  moan  near  her,  and  a 
seal  splashed  into  the  water  and  dived  oat  of  her 
aght.  She  put  her  handi  on  her  heart,  and  bowed 
b^  bead  down,  utterly  desolate.  She  sat  thus  for 
a  long  time  indeed,  until  she  was  interrupted  by  a 
most  unexpected  visitor. 

Sotnething  came  sniffing  np  to  her  and  put  a 
cold  noae  to  her  band.  She  started  violentiy  and 
both  Ler  bands  were  in  the  air  in  a  moment 

It  was  a  dog,  a  pointer.  He  whitn^red  aud 
tried  to  gambol,  but  could  not  manage  it;  he  waa 
too  weak.  However,  he  contrived  to  let  her  see 
with  tbs  wagging  of  his  tail,  and  a  oertain  contem- 
poraneout  twist  of  his  emaciated  body,  that  she 
waa  welcome.  But,  having  peiformed  this  cere- 
■nonv,  he  trotted  feebly  away_,  leaving  her  very 
much  st.'krded,  and  not  knowine  what  to  think ; 
indeed,  this  incident  set  her  trembling  all  over. 

A  dog  saved  from  the  wreck !  llien  why  not  a 
man  ?  And  why  not  that  life  ?  O,  thought  she, 
would  God  save  that  creature,  and  not  ^ ity  ray  poor 
angel  and  me  ? 

She  got  up  animated  with  hope,  and  recom- 
menced her  researches.  She  now  kept  at  the  ont- 
waid  edge  of  die  island,  and  so  went  all  round  till 
she  reached  ber  boat  ag^n.  The  shark  was  swim- 
ming to  and  fro,  waiting  for  her  with  horrible  per- 
tinacity. She  tried  to  eat  a  mouthful,  but,  though 
she  was  funt,  Ao  could  not  eat.  She  drank  a 
■Matbful  of  water,  and  then  went  to  search  the 
Tery  small  portion  that  remained  of  the  reef,  and 
to  take  tbe  poor  dog  hrane  with  her,  because  he  she 
had  lost  was  so  good  to  animals.  Only  his  example 
ia  laft  me,  ^e  said ;  and  with  that  came  another 
biiT«t  of  sorrow.  Bnt  she  got  up  and  did  the  rest 
<^  her  work,  crvtBg  as  she  went     After  some  se- 

-e  travelling  she  got  pear  the  northeast  limit,  and 
in  a  sort  of  gully  she  saw  .the  dog,  qiiietty  seated 
higb  on  his  tail  She  called  faim ;  but  he  never 
moved-  So,  then,  she  went  to  him,  and,  when  she 
Bjot  near  him,  she  saw  why  he  would  not  come. 
H«  was  watching.  Close  by  him  lay  the  form  of  a 
man  nearly  covered  with  seaweed.  Tbe  feet  were 
visible,  and  so  was  the  face,  the  lattor  deadly  pale. 

*as  be.  In  a  moment  she  was  by  bim,  and  lean- 
^  over  him  with  both  hands  quivering.  Was  he 
dwtd  V  No ;  his  eye*  were  cIoMkI  ;  be  was  fast 
asleep. 

Her  hands  flew  to  his  face  to  feel  him  alive,  and 
then  grasped  both  bis  hands  and  drew  them  up 
towaras  her  panting  bosom:  and  tke  tears  of  joy 
ftreamed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sobbed  and  mui^ 
mured  over  him,  she  knew  not  what  At  that  be 
awoke  and  stared  at  her.  He  uttered  a  loud  ejac- 
nlation  of  joy  and  wonder,  then 


ereu  a  loud  eiac- 
t«king  it  all  in. 


iinnff  her  hi 

and  blessing  her.  He  poor  sool  had  umoet  given 
himself  up  Hot  lost  And  to  be  saved,  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  by  her  1 

Thej  could  neither  of  them  speak,  bnt  only  min- 
gled tears  of  joy  and  eratitude. 

Hazel  recovered  hunsbtf  first ;  and  rising  some- 
what itiflly,  lent  her  his  arm.  Her  father's  spirit 
went  out  of  her  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  she 
was  all  woman,  —  sweet,  loving,  clinging  woman. 
She  e;ot  hold  of  bis  band  as  well  as  bis  arm,  and 
clutohed  it  so  tight,  her  little  grasp  seemed  velvet 
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feel  yon,"  said  she :  "  bnt  n< 
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He  supported  bis  preserver  tenderly  to  the  boat, 
then,  hoisting  tbe  sail,  be  fetabed  the  east  side  in 
two  tacks,  shipped  tbe  siul  and  yard,  and  also  the 
caik,  keg,  and  boxes.  He  then  put  a  great  quantity 
of  loose  oysters  on  board,  each  as  lai^  as  a  plato. 
She  looked  at  him  with  amaeement 

"  What,"  said  she,  when  he  bad  qoite  loaded  the 
boat,  "only  just  out  of  tbe  jaws  of  death,  and  jet 
you  can   trouble    your   head    about    oysters    and 

•MVait  till  you  see  what  I  shall  do  with  tiiem," 
said  be.  "  These  are  pearl  oysters.  I  gathered 
them  (or  yov,  when  I  had  little  hope  I  should  ever 
see  you  again  to  give  them  you." 

liis  WIS  an  unlucky  speech.  The  act,  that 
seemed  so  small  and  natural  a  thing  to  him,  tim 
woman's  heart  measured  more  comotly.  Somethii^ 
rose  in  her  throat ;  she  tried  to  laugh  instead  o(  cry- 
ing, and  so  she  did  both,  and  went  into  a  violent  fit 
of  hysterics  that  showed  how  thoroughly  her  nature 
had  been  stirred  to  its  depths.  She  quite  frightened 
Hazel;  and,  indeed,  the  strength  of  an  excited 
woman's  weakness  b  nnetimes  alarming  to  nwnlf 
natures. 

He  did  all  he  could  to  sootiie  ber ;  without  imA 
sncoesa.  As  soon  as  she  was  better  be  set  sidl, 
thinking  home  wae  the  best  place  for  her.  She 
leant  back  exhausted,  and,  after  a  while,  seemed  to 


n  body,  but  w 


be  asleep.     We  don't  believe  she  was,  hot  Haxel 
did ;  and  sat,  cold  and  aching  in  bod 
heart,  worshipping  her  with  lul  his  ei 

At  last  they  got  ashore;  and  he  sM'by  her  Sre 
and  told  her  all,  while  die  cooked  his  snpper  and 
warmed  clotiws  ai  the  fire  for  Inm. 

"  The  ship,"  said  he,  "  was  a  Dutch  vesKl,  bound 
from  Batavia  to  Calhw,  that  had  probably  gone  on 
her  beam  ends,  for  ^«  was  fall  of  water.  Iter  crew 
had  abandoned  her ;  I  think  tbey  underrated  the  ■ 
buoyancy  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  They  left  tbe  , 
poor  dog  on  board.  Her  helm  was  lashed  a-w^tkar 
a  couple  of  turns,  but  why  that  was  done,  I  eamol 
tell  few  the  life  of  me.  J  boarded  her;  nnshimd 
my  mast,  and  moored  tbe  boat  to  tbe  riiip ;  fea  the  ' 
poor  dog ;  mmm^ed  in  Ae  held,  and  contrived  to 
hubt  up  a  sm<dl  cask  of  salted  beef,  and  a  keg  of 
ram,  and  some  csaes  of  grain  and  seeds.  1  managed 
to  slide  these  on  to  the  reef  by  means  of  the  mart 
and  oar  lashed  together.  But  a  roller  ground  the 
wreck  Esrdier  on  to  the  reef,  and  the  sMden  snap 
bri^e  tbe  rope,  m  I  suj^Mise,  and  the  boat  went  to 
sea.  I  never  knew  the  misfortnue  till  I  saw  her 
adrift  I  coiild  have  got  over  that  by  Biakit»  e 
raft ;  bat  the  gale  frcan  the  north  broogbt  such  ■ 
sea  on  us.  I  saw  ^e  must  break  np,  so  I  got 
ashore  how  I  could.  Ah,  I  little  thought  to  see 
your  face  again,  still  lest  tbU  I  shootd  owe  my  lilb 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


"  Spare  me,'  said  Ilelen,  ^ntly. 
"  What,  miut  not  I  thank  joa  even  for  my  life? ' 
"  No.     The  occounl  ufar/rom  toen  get." 
"  You   are   no   arithmetician   to  say  bo.     What 
astonishes  me  most  is,  that  you  have  never  < 
scolded  me  for  all  the  trouble  snil  anxiety  — 

"I  am  too  happy  to  see'fou  Bitting  there,  to  scold 
you._  But,  still  I  do  ask  you,  to  leave  the  sea  alone, 
after  this.  The  treacherous  monster!  O,  think 
what  you  and  I  have  suffered  on  iL" 

She  seemed  (|uite  worn  out-  He  saw  that,  and 
retirod  for  the  tnght,  casting  one  mora  wistful  glance 
on  her.  Dut  at  that  monenC  she  was  afraid  to  look 
at  him.  Her  heart  was  welling  over  with  tonder- 
aess  for  the  dear  friend  whoso  life  she  had  saved. 

Next  morning  Hazel  rose  at  daybreak  as  usual, 
but  found  himsdf  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  with  a  p^n 
in  his  back.  The  mat  that  hung  at  the  opening  of 
Helen's  cave  was  not  removed  as  usual.  She  was 
on  her  bed  with  a  violent  headache. 

Hazel  fed  Ponto,  and  corrected  him.  He  was  at 
present  a  civilized  dog ;  so  he  made  a  weak  rush 
'at  the  boobies  and  nt^dles  directly. 

He  also  smelt  Tommy  inquisitively,  to  learn  was 
he  an  eatable.  Tommy  somehow  divined  the  end 
of  this  sinister  curiosity,  and  showed  his  teeth. 

Then  Hazel  got  a  rope,  and  tied  one  end  round 
his  own  waist,  and  one  round  Fonto's  neck,  and  at 
every  outbreak  of  civilization,  jerked  him  sharply 
on  to  his  back.  The  eSect  of  this  discipline  was 
rapid;  PoDtQ  soon  fonnd  that  he  must  not  make 
war  oa  the  inhabitaots  of  the  island.  He  was  a 
docile  animal,  uid,  in  a  very  short  time,  consented 
to  moke  one  of  "  the  h^py  family,"  as  Hazel  called 
the  miscellaneous  crew  that  bceet  him. 

Helea  and  Hazel  did  not  meet  till  past  noon ; 
and,  when  they  did  meet,  it  was  plain  she  had  been 
thinking  a  great  deal,  for  her  greeting  was  so  shy 
and  restrained  as  to  appear  cold  and  distant  to 
HazeL  He  tboivht  to  himself,  I  was  too  happy 
yesterday,  and  she  too  kind.  Of  course  it  could 
not  lasL 

This  change  in  her  seemed  to  grow  rather  than 
diininish.  She  carried  it  so  far  as  to  go  and  almost 
hide  during  the  working  hours.  She  made  off  to 
the  jungle,  -and  spent  an  unreasonable  time  there- 
She  professed  to  M  collecting  cotton,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  she  brought  a  go^  deal  home  with  her. 
But  Hazel  could  not  accept  cotton  as  the  only  mo- 
tive for  this  sndden  separation. 

He  lost  the  light  of  her  face  till  the  evening- 
Then  matters  took  another  turn :  she  was  too  polite. 
Ceremony  and  courtesy  appeared  to  be  gradually 
■  encroaching  upon  tender  friendship  and  familiarity: 
yet,  DOW  and  then,  her  soft  haze^  eyes  seemed  to 
turn  on  him  in  silence,  and  say,  forgive  me  all  this. 
Thca  at  thoee  sweet  looks,  love  and  forgiveuess 
poured  out  of  his  eyes-  And  then  hers  sought  the 
ground.  And  this  was  {>enerally  followed  by  a  ceiv 
tain  mixture  of  stiffness,  timidity,  and  formtdity,  too 
subtle  to  describe. 

The  much-enduring  man  began  to  lose  patience- 

"  This  is  caprice,"  said  be.     "  Cruel  caprice." 

Our  female  readers  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
view  of  it  tlian  that.  Whatever  it  was,  anotner 
change  was  at  hand.  Since  be  was  so  exposed  to 
the  weather  on  the  reef,  Hazel  bad  never  been  free 
from  pain ;  but  be  had  done  his  best  to  work  it  off. 
He  had  collected  all  the  valuables  from  the  wreck, 
made  a  new  mast,  set  up  a  rude  <:H|ietan  to  draw 


water,  and  clayed  it  in  the  fiill  heat  of  the  sun  ;  ai 
having  accomplished  this  drudgery,  he  got  at  last  to 
bis  labor  of  love;  he  opened  a  (quantity  of  peaA 
oysters,  fed  Tommy  and  the  duck  with  them,  and 
began  the  great  work  of  lining  the  cavern  with  them- 
Tbe  said  cavern  was  somewhat  shell-shaped,  and 
his  idea  was  t«  make  it  out  of  a  gloomy  cavern  into 
a  vast  shell,  lined  entirely,  roof  and  sides,  with  glo- 
rious, sweet,  prismatic,  mother-of-pearl,  fresh  from 
ocean.  Well,  one  morning,  while  Helen  was  in  the 
jnngle,  be  made  a  cement  of  guano,  sand,  clay,  and 
water,  nipped  some  shells  to  a  shape  widi  the  pin- 
cers, and  cemented  them  neatly,  like  Mosaic 
almost;  but  in  the  middle  of  his  work  he  was  cat 
down  bv  the  disorder  he  had  combated  so  stoutly. 
He  fairly  ^ve  in,  and  sat  down  groaning  with  pain. 
And  in  this  state  Helen  found  him. 

"  O,. what  ifl  the  matter?"  said  she. 

He  told  her  the  truth  and  said  be  had  violent  pa 
in  the  back  and  head.  She  did  not  say  much,  but 
she  turned  pale-  She  bustled  and  lighted  a  great 
fire,  and  made  him  lie  down  by  it.  She  propped 
his  head  up  ;  she  set  water  on  to  bcnl  for  him,  and 
would  not  let  him  move  for  anything ;  and  all  the 
time  her  features  were  brimful  of  the  liveliest  coo- 
cem-  He  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  better 
it  was  to  be  ill  and  in  pain,  and  have  her  bo  kind, 
than  to  be  well,  unci  see  her  cold  and  distant. 
Towards  evening  he  got  better,  or  rather  he  n 
took  an  intermission  for  cure,  and  retired  to  his 
boat;  but  she  made  bim  take  her  mg  with  faim; 
and,  when  he  was  gone,  she  could  not  sleep  for 
an.\iety ;  and  it  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  think  bow 
poorly  he  was  lodged  compared  with  her. 

Of  all  the  changes  fate  could  bring,  this  iha  bad 
never  dreamed  of,  that  sfae  should  be  ao  robust,  and 
he  should  be  sick  and  in  pun- 
She  passed  an  tircasy,  restless  night,  and  loni 
before-moming  she  awoke  for  the  sixUi  or  sevenu 
time,  and  she  awoke  with  a  misgiving  in  her  mind, 
and  some  sound  rin^ng  in  her  ears.  She  listened 
and  heard  nothing ;  hut  in  a  few  moments  it  b^an 
again. 

It  was  Hazel  talking,  —  talking  in  a  manner  so 
fast,  so  strange,  so  loud,  that  it  made  her  blood  mn 
cold.     It  was  the  voice  of  Hazel,  but  not  his  Dund. 

She  drew  near,  and,  to  faer  dismay,  found  him 
fever-stricken,  and  pouring  out  wonu  with  Lttle 
sequence.  She  came  close  to  him  and  tried  to 
soothe  bim,  but  he  answered  her  quite  at  random, 
and  went  on  flinging  out  the  strangest  things  in 
stranger  order.  She  trembled  and  wailed  for  a  lull, 
hoping  then  to  soothe  him  with  soft  words  and  tones 
of  tender  pity. 

"  Duns  und  cavM .' "  be  roared,  answering  an  im- 
aginary detractor.  "  Well,  never  miod,  love  shall 
make  that  hole  in  the  rock  a  palace  for  a  queen ;  tar 
a  queen  ?  For  ihe  queen."  Here  he  suddenly 
changed  characters  and  fancied  he  was  interpreting 
the  discouree  of  another.  "  He  means  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,"  taid  he,  patronizingly:  then,  resum- 
ing his  own  character  with  loud  defiance,  "  I  say 
her  chamber  shall  outshine  the  gloriea  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  as  far  as  the  lilies  outshone  the  artificial  glories 
of  King  Solomon-  O  mighty  Nature,  let  others  re- 
ly on  the  painter,  the  nild-beater,  the  carver  of 
marble,  couie  you  and  help  me  adorn  the  temple  itf 
my  beloved.     Amen." 

(The  poor  soul  thought,  by  the  sound  of  bii  own 
words,  it  must  be  a  prayer  he  hod  uttered.) 

And  now  Helen,  with  streaming  era,  tned  to  pot 
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an<)  went  off  into  a  ecrica  of  mjBlcnoua  nhispenDgti, 
"Mate  no  noise,  (Jcase,  or  wi-  Bball  frighten  her. 
ITiere  —  that  is  ber  window  —  no  noise,  plense  ! 
I  Ve  wstchetl  and  wnitcd  four  bours,  just  to  see  her 
vweet,  darling  shadow  on  the  blinds,  and  shall  I 
lose  it  for  your  small  talk  V  all  paradoxes  and  plati- 
tudes I  excuse  my  plain  Bpeakiog  —  bushl  here  it 
comen,  —  lier  shadow —  hush  — how  my  heart  beats. 
It  is  gone.  So  now"  (upeaking  out),  "Good 
night,  biwe  world!  _  Do  you  bear?  yoii  company  of 
liars,  thieves,  and  tr.Titon,  called  the  world,  go  and 
sleep  if  )*ou  can.  I  kIioU  sleep  :  because  my  con- 
science 18  clear.  Falie  acctualion* !  Wfio  can 
help  them  ?  They  are  the  act  of  others.  Read  of 
Job,  and  Paul,  and  Joan  of  Arc.  No,  no,  no,  no ;  I 
did  n't  say  read  'em  out  with  those  stentorian  lungs. 
1  must  be  allowed  a  little  sleep,  a  man  that  wa'ites 
the  midni^t  oil,  yet  brushes  the  early  dew.  Good 
night." 

He  turned  round  and  slept  Tor  several  hours  as 
be  supposed ;  but  in  reality  ho  was  silent  for  just 
three  secon<b^  "  Well,"  said  be,  "and  is  a  garden- 
er a  man  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  upstarts  ? 
When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  where  was  then 
the  gentleman  ?  Why,  where  the  spado  was.  Yet 
1  went  through  the  Herald's  College  and  not  one  of 
our  mushroom  aristocracy  ('  bloated  '  I  object  to ; 
they  don't  eat  half  as  much  as  their  footmen)  had 
a  spade  for  a  crest.  There 's  nothing  ancient  west 
of  the  Caspian.  Well,  all  the  better.  For  there 's 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  A  spade's  a  spade  for  a 
that,  an  a  that,  an  a  that,  an  a  that,  —  an  a  that,  — 
an  a  that  Hallo !  Stop  that  man ;  be 's  f;one  off 
on  his  cork  leg,  of  a  that,  on  a  that,  —  ami  it  is  my 
wish  to  be  (|niet.  Allow  me  respectfully  to  ob- 
serve," suJ  he  striking  off  suddenly  into  an  air  of 
vast  poll (enefis,  "that  man  rerj^uin-s  change.  I've 
done  a  jolly  good  day's  work  with  the  spade  for  this 
old  Buffer,  and  now  the  intellect  claims  its  turn. 
Hie  mind  retires  above  the  noisy  world  to  its  Acrop- 
olis, and  there  discusses  the  great  problem  of  the  day ; 
tbe  Inmlar  Knigina.  To  bu  or  not  U>  be,  that  is  the 
question,  1  believe.  No  it  is  not.  That  is  fully  dls- 
cotsed  elsewhere.  Hum  I  To  diffuse — intelligence 
—  Atun  a  lixed  island  —  over  one  hundred  leagues 

"It's  a  stinger.  But  1  can't  complain.  I  had 
read  Lampriere,  and  Smith  and  Bryant,  and  mythol- 
ogy in  general :  yet  I  must  go  and  fall  in  love  with 
the  Sphinx.  Men  are  so  vain.  Vanity  whispered 
she  will  set  you  a  light  one;  why  is  a  cobbler  like  a 
king,  for  instinco.  She  is  in  lore  with  yon,  yo  fbol, 
if  you  are  with  her.  The  harder  the  riddle  the 
higher  the  compliment  the  Sphinx  paj-s  you.  Iliat 
is  the  wa^  all  sensible  men  look  at  it.  Sho  is  not 
the  Sphin^t :  -tbe  is  an  angel,  and  I  call  h^T  my 
l^dj  C:iprice.  Uate  her /or  heinij  Caprice  f  You 
incorrigible  miidi lie-head.  Why,  1  love  Caprice  for 
being  her  shallow.  Poor,  impotent  love  that  can't 
solve  a  problem.  The  only  one  she  ever  set  roe- 
I  Ve  gone  about  it  like  a  fobl.     What  is   the   use 

ntting  up  little  bits  of  telegraphs  on  the  island '/ 
1  make  a  kite  a  hnndrcit  fi>?t  high,  get  five  miles 
(  of  rone  ready  against  the  next  hurricane ;  and 
then  1  'II  rub  it  with  phosphorus  and  lly  it.  But 
what  ran  1  fasten  it  to'i  No  tree  would  hold  it. 
Dunce !  To  the  inland  itself,  of  course.  And 
now  go  to  Slnntlc,  Mncg,  blelton.  and  Cope- 
stake  for  one  thousand  yards  of  silk, —  itnneij ! 
ifonfg!  M/infi).'  Well,  give  them  a  morteage 
on  the  island,  nud  a  draft  on  the  galleon.  Now 
stop  the  pitch-founta^,  and  bore  a  bolo  near  it; 


(ill  fifty  balloons  with  gas,  inscribe  them  with  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  fly  them,  and  bring  all 
the  world  about  oar  ears.  The  problem  is  solved. 
It  is  Holved,  and  1  am  destroyed.  She  leaves  me ; 
she  thinks  no  more  of  me.  Her  heart  b  in  Eng- 
Und."  ^ 

Then  he  muttered  for  a  long  time  tinlntelliglbly ; 
and  Helen  ventured  j^car,  and  actually  lud  her  hand 
on  bis  brow  to  soothe  him.  But  suddenly  bis  mutter- 
ing ceased,  and  he  seemed  to  be  puzzling  bard'over 

The  result  came  otat  inaclcar  articulate  sentence, 
that  mnde  Helen  recoil,  and  holding  by  the  mast, 
cast  an  indescrit>able  look  of  wonder  and  dismay  on 
the  speaker. 

The  words  that  so  staggered  her  were  these,  to  the 


Tkcrnical  education  is  for  the  English  people 
almost  a  new  question  ;  education  of  any  kind  can 
hardly  be  called  their  forte.  When  we  c^l  tbe  Ger- 
mans a  nation  of  Bchodmastera,  the  epithet  is  nei- 
ther g^ven  nor  felt  as  praise  ;  and  it  we  were  to 
choose  whether  we  would  be  called  a  nation  of  sfaop- 
keepei«  or  of  pedagogues,  we  should  probably  hug 
the  old  epithet.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  our  theories 
that  knowledge  ia  a  commodity,  which  like  others 
must  take  its  chance  in  the,  market ;  that  those  who 
want  it  may  buy  it,  and  thoae  who  don't  or  can't 
mny  go  without :  thnt  learning  of  a  high  quality  will 
feleh  Its  own  price  in  tbe  market,  and  that  educa- 
tion of  a  low  quality  will  bo  sold  cheap ;  that  shopi 
for  schooling  may  be  opened  by  anv  one  that  choos- 
es to  pay  rent  and  advertise  ;  and  that  children  may 
lie  sent  to  whatever  school  offers  the  best  bai^in. 
Accordingly,  schoobng  with  us  is  a  trade,  but  not 
necessarily  a  skilled  trade,  for  it  neither  requires  as 
qualification  an  apprenticeship,  nor  has  it  a  trade* 
union  to  protect  its  privileges:  the  columns  of  oar 
newspapers  contain  the  attractive  placards  of  rival 
schoob  nndenelling  each  other ;  and  bed,  board, 
washing  and  schooling  at  £  14  a  year,  is  surely  as 
good  a  bargain  as  can  be  had  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Those,  therefotc,  who  sny  that  education  in 
England  is  either  scarce  or  dear,  have  only  to  go  to 
their  daily  papers,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
English,  in  tliis  as  in  some  other  commodities,  are  a 
nation  of  successful  shopkeepers. 

But  tlie  question  is  now  forcing  itself  home  upon 
us  in  several  iat«lligibla  ways,  "What  is  to  be  done 
with  those  who  don't  want  the  article,  and  won't 
come  and  buy  V  Shall  tbey  be  made  to  do  to  ? " 
Certainly  not;  that  is  compulnion,  and  compnlsioa 
is  the  enemy  of  free-trade,  and  free-trade  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  nation  of  shop-keep-, 
ers.  To  this  national  logic  there  is  a  short  direct 
answer:  "Your  dogma  is  a  fallacy:  knowledge  is 
not  a  commodity ;  it  ii  not  to  be  had  tor  the  buying, 
its  quality  is  not  determined  by  its  cost,  nor  its  cost 
by  ita  quality;  scarcity  does  not  raise  its  price, 
abundsnce  does  not  lower  it  Education  obeys  few 
of  the  laws  of  shop :  the  man  who  h.-is  much  wants 
more,  the  mun  who  bai  little  cares  for  it  less,  and  be 
who  has  none  will  take  no  troubK;  to  get  it ;  the 
boy  who  bas  no  learning  has  to  be  driven  to  school, 
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and  the  man  vrbo  hM  none  reftuea  to  cross  ita  tbieah- 
old." 

The  politictil  ecoDomjr  of  ^p  is  therefore  a  blun- 
der; when  applied  to  education  it  ii  a  blunder  and 
leads  to  crime.  Knowledge  is  a  high  gill,  most 
valued  by  those  who  have  it  in  lanest  quantity ; 
it  is  also  a  frift  which  only  those  who  possess  can 
bestow  OD  otben,  —  in  other  words,  only  the  edu- 
cated can  instruct  the  uneducated.  But  the  po«- 
sessioh  of  this  high  privilege  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibility and  duty ;  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  know 
to  copunuoicate   their   knowledge   to  their  fellow- 

Thb  is  the  modem  doctrine  of  the  reeponsibility 
of  knowledge.  In  olden  times  the  practice  and  the 
theory  were  the  contrary  of  this.  It  was  considered 
the  duty  of  (hose  who  knew  to  keep  the  secret :  the 
learned  excluded  the  vulgar  by  hiding  their  knowl- 
edge in  ancient  tongues ;  crafts  hoarded  secret*  un- 
der extreme  penalties ;  even  medicine  and  religion 
were  sedulouslv  veiled  in  mystery. 

The  truth  that  it  is  the  duty  of  t,he  knowii^  to 
instruct  the  unknowing  is  becoming  tardily  recog- 
nized even  in  this  country.  The  past  year  seems 
likely  to  form  an  era  both  in  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  practice  of  education ;  it  is  banning 
to  be  felt  vaguely,  rather  as  an  apprehension  than 
a  conviction,  that  a  government  may  have  some 
sort  of  moral  if  not  political  respon^bilitv  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  technical  condition  in  which  it  keeps 
the  people  it  governs,  or  in  which  it  leaves  them 
when  it  ceases  to  govern.  Hitherto  the  guestioh  for 
a  Ministry  on  its  ^al  has  been,  —  "  What  is  the 
state  of  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  ?  Has  tiie 
na^on  under  your  guidance  bonght  and  sold  more 
than  under  the  Oppoeition  f  Are  the  funds  higher 
or  lower  than  when  you  took  office,  and  do  you 
leave  the  turnof  ti^e  for  ora^nstus'/"  For  the 
ftiture  it  seems  as  if  new  quesbons  would  be  asked, 
—  Do  joa  leave  the  English  people  a  happier, 
wiser,  more  skilled,  more  refined,  and  more  content- 
ed people  than  yon  found  them  when  yon  took  of- 
fice i*  Has  the  social  conditioa  of  the  various  classes 
become  more  equal  under  your  administration,  or 
are  the  extremes  of  luxoiy  and  misery  as  wide  as 
before?"  Theee  are  awkward  and  oncomlbrtable 
qaestions ;  but  they  seem  likely  to  be  the  question* 
it  the  future,  if  we  may  judge  fitm  what  has  been 
pasMi^  round  as  in  igG7. 

Many  causes,  political  and  other,  have  served  to 
raise  these  questions  in  public  interest ;  but  mainly 
the  Dniverral  Exhibition  at  Paris  has  served  to  give 
them  definite  form  and  expression.  Among  some 
fkults  and  shortcomings,  that  Exbitntion  had  one  . 
transcendent  merit :  for  the  finrt.  time  a  Universal 
ExhiUtion  was  complete  and  symmetrio ;  whatever  , 
bolts  wen  found  with  the  bailding,  none  could  be 
found  with  the  plan  and  organization  of  the  interior 
and  its  contents.  The  industries  of  all  bad  equal 
prominence,  and  those  of  each  branch  were  placed 
nde  by  side  under  conditions  most  favorable  for 
ctHnpariscn ;  the  leading  idea  once  obtained,  no 
dioughtfnl  observer  bent  on  any  course  of  Inquiry 
could  fiul  to  make  his  comparisan  easily.  Perhaps 
the  very  absence  of  attractiveness  or  beauty  in  the 
buildJT^  itself  gave  it  this  advantage,  that  without 
distrsction  of  any  sort  the  visitor  could  devote  bis 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  its  contents ;  thoM  con- 
tents were  also  on  this  oceanon  more  truly  and  sym- 
metrically representative  of  each  nation,  for  they 
were  the  rasolt  of  the  orgadzation  and  training  for 
previous  Exhibitions,  whereas  tlie  early  £^hibiti(»is 
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bad  to  depend  on  the  fitful  labor  of  unorganized 
individual  industry. 

Extraordinary  pains  have  mcneover  been  taken, 
on  this  occasion,  to  gather  the  Ie»on  and  moral  of 
the  Exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  people. 
A  new  organization  was  provided  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  full  value  to  have  been  appre- 
hended at  the  time  it  was  initiated.  There  were  of 
course  the  usual  reports  of  the  jurors,  and  the  prizes 
which  followed  their  awards :  but  awards  and  med- 
als became  so  profusely  showered  that  their  number 
nearly  neutralized  their  value.  Besides,  and  we 
ma^  say  above  and  beyond,  the  jurorv,  was  a  higher 
series  of  reports  prepu^  by  special  commissionen 
sent  to  report  on  the  resalls  of  the  Exhibition  with 
reference  to  national  interests ;  and  a  large  number 
of  their  reports  have  already  been  printed,  and  will 
speedily  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Kensington  Blue 
Book.  A  second  series  of  report*,  of  a  still  more 
strictly  technical  nature,  was  elicited  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sclioc4s,  who  had  ascertained  that 
many  ofthe  reports  on  the  French  Exhibition  ap- 
peared to  throw  the  blame  of  certain  cases  of  inferi- 
ority on  the  lower  technical  education  of  the  British 
people,  and  the  Comnussion  issued  n  series  f^  ir>- 

8 lines  of  which  they  then  published  the  repcNrt 
n  this  report  the  Government  having  taken  alann, 
sent  abroad  a  Commissioner,  if  not  officially  at  least 
t>/^'eiu«nicn(,  to  ascertain  by  pcisoaal  inquiry  wheth- 
er the  alleged  defects  of  our  systems  of  educatwu 
and  our  inferiority  to  some  other  countries  in  aome 
sorts  of  technical  skill  were  real  or  imaginary ;  and 
we  have  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Samuelson  to  the  Vice- 
President  ofthe  Council  erf"  Education  the  views  tf 
a  practical  manufacturer  concerning  the  previooi 
statemeuta.  All  these  sources  of  information  agree 
on  three  points,  —  on  the  great  practical  value  of 
education  to  a  people ;  on  flie  admirable  organic*- 
tion  provided  by  the  Govenunenta  of  other  eoun- 


;  and  tlnrdly, 
the  deplorable  neglect  of  such  measures  which  lua 
characterized  our  own  Government  and  people. 

But  in  our  estimation  there  is  a  collection  of  doc- 
uments of  far  mcMV  importance  than  all  these  pot  to- 
gether, which  baa  just  been  published  in  \n  nus- 
Buming  form  by  the  Socie^  of  Arts,  and  issued 
from  their  rooms  in  the  Adelphi,  at  the  small  price 
<rf  half  a  crown.  We  doabt  whether  the  Society 
itself  clearly  saw  what  it  was  about  when  it  under^ 
took  the  hannlcH,  beneficent  duty  of  offering  to 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  such  English  artisans 
s>  wanted  to  studV  their  own  departments  of  ti*da 
in  the  French  Exhibition,  and  could  not  afiford  the 
cost ;  aod  when  in  return  for  this  benefit,  it  imposed 
the  modest  condition  that  they  should  report  in 
writing  on  what  they  had  seen  and  learnt.  Oat  of 
this  dmjde  act  has  ^wn  a  collection  of  reports,  £89 
pages  of  closely  pnnted  matter,  full  of  subject  fix 
the  gravest  thought;  treating,  in  fact,  the  wboh 
question  of  the  social  fondition,  moral  and  relimom 
education  ofthe  wn-kman,  and  of  the  daties  whicb 
various  (lovemmenta  ha^n  either  neglected  or  per- 
formed, in  giving  or  withholding  from  the  yonth  of 
a  nation  that  intelligence,  skill,  and  taste  which  tbey 
unanimonsly  declare  education  can  promote  and 
develop  if  it  cannot  create.  It  b  the  quiet,  reason- 
able, practical,  and  moderate  tone  in  which  all  this 
bis  been  inveMigated  and  set  down,  which  renders 
this  Tolnme  the  notable  oontribntion  to  Social 
Science  in  1867. 

Of  all  theae  four  separate  Hmrcee  of  knowledge, 
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we  sliould  wish  to  coarey 
(be  subetance,  aod  tiie  concluuoiu.  We  fear  we 
shall  not  be  able  in  one  article  to  overtake  all  of 
them,  for  tbe  field  is  both  wide  and  prolific,  cover^ 
ins  nearly  all  the  branches  of  human  indiutry. 

I.  Taking  up  the  first  •'  Report  relative  (o  Tech- 
nical Kducatirm  by  the  ScJiools' Inquiry  C(»uniiBBion 
of  3d  July,  1667,"  we  find  the  Coaiijussionora  issuing 
K  request  for  iDTormation  to  some  eminent  jurom 
«nd  others,  as  to  the  truth  of  ceiiain  "  evidence  con- 
aidered  to  be  afforded  by  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  Faria,  of  the  inferior  rat«  of  progress  jn  man- 
u&cturinj;  and  mechanical  industry  in  England 
compared  nitb  that  made  tn  other  tiiropean  coun- 
Criea  " ;  and  Ibey  add,  "  it  has  been  slAteil  to  us  that 
this  alleged  iiiferiotitj'  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
th«  want  of  technical  education,  and  we  have  there- 
Ibie  thought  it  dosirabln  to  ascertain  from  many  omi- 
nent  English  jurors  in  this  department  whether  they 
agree  with  this  opinion ;  and  we  think  it  expedient 
U  once  to  report  to  your  Majesty  the  answers 
which  we   have  received   to  our  inquiry   on   this 

The  gentlemen  whom  they  consnltud,  and  whose 
atiBwen  they  have  printed,  were ;  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
ftir,  P.R.S. ;  Profesjor  Tyndall,  F.R.& ;  Dr.  David 
S.  Price;  J.  E.  M'Comiell,  C.B. ;  James  Young, 
obemical  mannfactur«r ;  J.Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.; 
Captain  Beaumont,  R.E.;  Kobert  Mallet,  C.E.; 
Rev.  Canon  Norris,  M.A.  ;  Professor  Frankland, 
F.a&;  John  Fowler,  C.E.;  Warington  VV.  Smyth, 
F.RS.;  E.  Uuth;  Peter  Graham;  A.J.  MundeUa; 
aad  W.  Spotten ;  thus  iepre«enting  many  of  the 
mMt  important  departments  of  our  Mlacated  profee- 
aion*,  our  applied  sciences,  engineering  education, 
■nd  manufactures.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  giving  tbe  essence  of  theae  opinions. 

Sb.  Lyon  Pi^^yfaik  gives  as  the  reiult  of  his 
own  inquiry  as  a  Juror,  and  of  thote  of  other  jurora, 
"  A  singuhir  accordance  of  opimon  prevailiM  that 
oar  country  had  shown  little  inventiveness  and 
made  little  progress  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry, 
■iDCO  ISGi.  Out  of  ninety  classes  there  are  scarce- 
ly  m  dozen  in  which  n  pre-eminence  is  unhesitating- 
ly awarded  to  us.  The  one  cause  upon  which  there 
was  mo^l  unanimity  of  conviction  is  that  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium  and  Switserland  pos- 
•eM  good  syttenii  of  industrinl  education  for  the 
masters  and  managers  of  manufactories  anil  vrork- 
tbmiB,  and  that  England  possesiee  none." 

FROFi'^deoR  Ty.ndall  says ;  "  I  have  bng  entei<- 
taine<l  the  opinion  that,  in  virtue  of  the  better  edu- 
cation proviiied  by  Continental  nations,  England 
must  one  day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  find  herself 
oatatripped  by  those  nations,  both  in  tbe  arts  of 
peace  and  war." 

Mk.  Hutu  writes:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  al- 
though we  may  etiU  be  nnsurpOMed  in  many  of  our 
pHKluctioni',  we  no  longer  hold  that  pre-eminence 
which  was  accorded  to  us  in  1631.  The  enormous 
striilea  that  have  of  late  been  made  by  our  Conti- 
nental rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Pnmia  and 
Aoslria  will  make  it  daily  more  dilficuit  for  our 
wocrflen  maniifacturen  to  hold  not  only  their  Ibrmer 
proniinent  position,  but  even  to  maintain  their  pre>- 
entone.  1  found  that  it  is  the  want  of  indnstri^ 
•doontion  in  this  conntry  which  prevents  our  manu- 
fiietares    from  making  that  progress  which   other 

ions  are  making,  I  tbnad  both  masters  and 
foremen  oT' other  countries  much  more  scieoti Really 
educated  lh:in  our  own.  Tbp  workmen  of  olhw 
coantries  have  a  far  superior  education  lo  ouia. 
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many  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  Their  produc- 
tions show  clearly  that  there  is  not  a  machine  work- 
ing a  machine,  but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  and 
intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning- wheeL" 

Mil.  M'COKSELL  saj-g  ;  "  In  the  class  for  which 
I  was  juror  for  England  1  made  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  our  locomotive  engines, 
carri.iges,  railway  machinery,  apparatus,  and  mate- 
rials, with  those  exhibited  by  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium.  I  am  firmly  convinceil  that  our  (bnnor 
superiority,  either  in  material  or  workmanship,  no 
longer  exists.  Unless  we  adopt  a  system  of  techni- 
cal education  for  our  workmen  in  tbb  country,  we 
shall  soon  not  even  hold  our  own  in  cheapness.  It 
appears  to  me  Uoverumcnt  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  There  should  be  mining  schools  in  South 
Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Durhnia  ;  and  machinery 
and  engine  schools  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c." 

PnoPRssoii  Fraskland  says:  "Asa  juror  in 
Clai'sXLlV.  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  I  was  not  only 
forcibly  struck  by  the  want  of  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  different  branches  of  chemical  manufactures 
carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  but  still  more  so  by 
great  advances  made  by  other  nations,  especially 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland,  in  respect  of 
such  manufactures,  since  1S62,  when,  aa  a  juror  in 
the  corresponding  class,  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  tbe  chemical  manufactures  of  different 
nations,  in  the  Polyteclmic  schools  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  future  manufacturer  or  mana- 
ger is  made  familiar  with  those  laws  and  applica- 
tions  of  the  great  natural  forces  which  must  always 
Ibrm  the  bams  of  every  intelligent  and  progressive 
industry.  It  seems  that  at  length  this  superiority  in 
previous  training  is  more  than  counterbalancing  the 
andoiibted  advant^^  which  this  country  poseenes 
in  raw  material. 

AIb.  Mat.i.et  says ;  "  I  fully  agree  that  a  better 
system  of  technical  education  for  all  classes  connect- 
ed with  industrial  pursuits  has  become  a  pressing 
necessity  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  immediate  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  for  o^anizing  and  procuring  1^- 
islatively  such  a  system."  He  haa  been  long  con- 
vinced that  "  nnlcas  checked  by  a  vast  improvement 
in  our  own  educational  sy^ttem,  general  and  teclini- 
cal,  the  pre-eminence  of  England  must  decline  with 
a  rapidly  accelerating  pace." 

Dr.  Davii>  Piiict:  bays : "  What  is  really  wonted 
for  this  country,  and  is  of  vital  consequence  lo  our 
future  prosperity,  is  a  higher  scientific  culture  of 
those  who  are  likelv  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
to  be  master  monuiitclurers ;  so  that  when  discover-  - 
ies  are  mode  they  may  Iructify,  and  not  stagnate  or 
decay,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  for  want  of 
illigence  on  the  part  of  those  who  command  cap- 
ital and  books,  to  see  their  merita." 

The  evidence  given  by  other  jurors  is  not  less 

rang,  but  we  can  only  spare  room  for  one  more 
quotation,  that  of 

Mr.  Ml'nuklla  :  "  The  branch  of  industry  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  for  thirty  years,  is  the 
manufncture  of  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing  part- 
ner, employing  IJ,CK)0  work-people;  with  establish- 
ments in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Loughborough, 
employing  4,000,  with  branches  at  Chemnitz  and 
Fausa  in  Saxony,  employing  about  TOO  persona.  I 
have  for  four  or  five  yean  past  been  increasingly 
alonaed  for  our  industrial  supremacy,  and  my  expe- 
rience of  the  Paris  Exhibition  has  only  confirmed 
and  strengthened  taj  fears.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Englishmen  possess  more  energy,  enterprise,  and 
inventiveness  Uion  any  other  Eun^iean  notion.    The 
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beat  macliiiics  in  my  trade  now  at  nork  in  France 
and  Germany  are  the  inventions  of  En^iEhmun, 
but  are  tbcre  constructed  and  improved  by  men 
who  have  had  the  adf  antage  of  a,  superior  industrial 
education.  At  the  largeat  eBtabliahment  in  Paris, 
these  machines  are  constructed  and  improved  on 
thoroDghly  acientilic  principles,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  young  man  who,  I'was  infornied,  took 
high  honon  at  the  scbool  of  the  Government  in 
FarJB.  I*rccJsely  the  same  thiug  ia  taking  place  in 
Saxonj ;  but  the  Saxons  are,  m  respect  of  educa- 
tion, both  primary  and  industrial,  much  in  advance 
of  tbc  French,  and  in  my  branch  they  are  our  most 
iormidable  rivals.  The  contrast  betwixt  tLa  work- 
people of  Saxony  and  England  engaged  in  the  same 
trade  is  most  bumiUating.  I  have  had  statistics 
taken  of  various  woriiEhop*  and  rooms  in  factories  in 
this  district,  and  the  frightful  ignorance  they  reveal 
is  dieltcartcning  and  appalling.  In  Saxony  our  man- 
ager, an  Englisliman  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
greatly  interested  in  education,  during  a  residence 
of  seven  years,  has  never  met  with  a  workman  who 
cannot  read  or  write ;  not  merely  in  the  limited  and 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  English 
artisans  ar«  said  to  read  and  write,  but  witb  n  free- 
dom and  familiarity  that  enables  them  to  enjoy 
reading,  and  to  conduct  tlieir  correspondence  in  a 
creditable  and  often  superior  style.  Some  of  the 
sons  of  our  poorest  workmen  In  Saxony  are  receiv- 
ing a  technical  education  at  the  Polytechnic  schools, 
such  as  the  sons  of  our  manufacturers  cannot  hone 
to  obtain.  J  am  of  opinion  that  the  English  work- 
man is  gradually  losing  tbe  race,  through  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  which  foreign  Governments  are 
carefully  developing  in  their  artisans.  The  educa- 
tion of  Gcnnany  is  the  result  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion which  compels  every  parent  to  send  bis  children 
to  school,  and  uterwards  affords  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  such  technical  knowledge  as  may  be  use- 
ful in  the  denartment  of  industry  to  whicb  they  are 
destined."  His  concluding  sentence  ought  to  carry 
ereat  weigbt  "  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position 
m  industrial  competition  we  must  oppoee  to  this 
national  organization  one  cnually  effective  and  com- 
plete ;  if  we  continue  the  figlit  with  our  present  vol- 
untary system  we  shall  be  defeated,  — generations 
hence  we  shall  be  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor, 
pauperism,  and  crime ;  but  with  a  system  of  national 
education  made  compulsory,  and  supplemented  with 
art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe  within  twenty 
years  England  would  poRH-ss  tbe  most  intelligent 
and  inventive  artisans  m  the  world." 

II.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  sucb  a  report  to 
her  Majesty  from  such  a  commission  as  that  of  which 
Lord  Taunton  is  chairman,  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  obtain  some  little  information  as  to  what  other 
cotintries  were  doing  fur  the  technical  education*  of 
their  people.  They  solicited  through  our  represen- 
tatives abroad  such  printed  papers  as  the  various 
Governments  could  give  them  regarding  tbe  organi- 
zation of  technical  schools,  and  we  learn  that  they 
are  translatin"  some  of  these  for  public  use.  They 
alao  requested  Mr.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  ^I.P.,  to 
visit,  or  accepted  his  oSer  to  examine  (for  it  is  not 
(juite  clear  which),  manufacturing  industry  abroad 
in  its  relation  to  technical  schools;  and  tbe  result  is 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  CoiniDittee  of  Conncil  on  Education,  moved  for 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  printed  in  November 
last 

Mk.  Samuslsox  travelled  in  France,  Belgium 


and  Germany,  examining  as  be  went  the  most  fa- 
mous manufacturing  establishments  on  the  Conti- 
nent which  stand  in  direct  rivalry  to  our  own.  He 
found  everywhere  in  these  establishmenta  men  of  all 
ranks  better  educated  tjian  our  own  :  working  men 
less  illiterate ;  foremen  and  mans^rs  well-educated ; 
and  masters  accomplished,  well-informed  men.  He 
traced  out  tbe  pnpils  of  technical  sdiools  to  tleir 
practical  and  successful  results  as  tbe  superintend- 
ents of  largo  works,  and  he  sums  up  the  results  of 
his  examinations  in  a  paragraph  which  appean  to 
confirm  all  the  report  made  to  that  Comminion 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  "  I  have  at- 
tempted lo  show  by  examples  wiiat  is  tbe  condition 
of  some  of  the  leading  industries  in  these  countries 
(France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany).  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what  has  been 
the  influence  of  Continental  education  on  Continen- 
tal manufactures.  That  the  rapid  proip-ess  of  many 
trades  abroad  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
superior  technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of 
works  everywhere,  and  by  the  comparatively  ad- 
vanced elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in 
some  departmentsof  industry,  can  admit  of  but  little 
doubt  Meanwhile  wo  know  that  our  manufacturing 
artisans  arc  imperfectiy  taught;  our  agricultural 
laborers  illiterate ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  can 
put  forth  with  effect  the  splendid  qualities  with 
which  Providence  has  endowed  our  people ;  our 
foremen,  chosen  trom  tbe  lower  iodustriid  ranks, 
have  no  aufhcient  opportunities  of  correcting  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  eariy  education  ;  our  mansgeis 
are  too  apt  in  every  case  of  novelty  to  proceed  by 
trial  and  error,  without  scientific  pnncipW  to  guide 
them  ;  and  the  ions  of  our  great  maniifactarcn  too 
often  either  deniise  tbe  pursuits  of  their  fathen  as 
mere  handicrafts,  unworthy  of  men  of  wealth  and 
education,  or  else,  overlooking  the  beautiful  exam- 

Elea  which  they  afford  of  the  application  of  natural 
.ws  to  the  wants  of  men,  follow  them  solely  as  a 
means  of  heaping  up  more  wealth,  or  at  tin  best, 
for  want  of  other  occupation ;  to  the  evils  of  such  a 
condition,  not  only  our  statesmen  bat  also  oar  peo- 
ple are  rapidly  awakening,  and,  the  disease  being 
~  acknowledged,  I  believe  the  remedy  will  tooa 
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ilied." 


III.  In  tbe  two  preceding  sections  we  have 
been  occupied  with  what  we  may  call  the  upper 
side  of  tbe  question,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  seen  it 
from  the  master's  point  of  view  ;  and  we  have  also 
seen  bow  it  is  regarded  by  men  of  science,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  distinguished  technical  skill,  -  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  question  of  technical  education  and 
manufacturing  supremacy  is  regarded  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view,  and  so  try  to  undentwid 
the  under  side  of  the  question. 

What  do  our  technical  workers  think  of  their  own 
skill,  intelligence,  taste,  judgment,  knowleilge,  cul- 
ture, refinement  'I  What  do  they  think  of  their  ed- 
ucation, of  their  school-training,  and  apprcnticeabip? 
Wiiat  do  they  think  of  the  opportunities  provided 
for  the  matured  workman  who  wishes  to  study,  to 
copy,  to  increase  his  stores  of  science,  JVid  rise  to 
higher  grades  of  skill?  What  do  they  thikkar«  the 
duties  of  Government  to  him  and  his  fellcira  ?  Do 
they  think  fo>«ign  Governments  wiser  in  dieir  care 
lor  their  working  people  than  our?  V  Do  they  think 
the  systematic  education  of  thiar  people/to  bfe  waste 
of  pains  or  wise  foresight  ?  In  short /do  they  find 
in  the  institutions  oi  any  other  conntiry  any  social 
amelioration  which  they   would  wishSto  iutroducc 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL  WANT. 


On  all  tbtse  points  nnd  a  great  man^  mot«,  we 
hnre  tba  evidence  of  eightv'^iKbt  witnesses,  all 
vorkmeD,  most  of  tLem,  eviaeaUr,  superior  work- 
men, »nd  wbo  ore  entitled  bj>  tbeir  acquivements  to 
be  tenued  M  least  s^f-eduoated  mes.  Among  so 
maoj  witnesses  wb  cannot  call  up  all;  but  as  wc 
bave  enjojred  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  whole 
book,  we  will  only  call  such  witnesses  as  appear  Ui 
have  Dindo  a  ipeciat  study  of  each  point. 

1.  On  Early  Technical  Trainlnij.  Mib  Lucraft, 
the  chairmaker,  says :  "  Seeing  some  lads  at  work 
with  the  men,  in  the  carvers'  shop,  I  went  U>  the 
bench  of  one  about  fourteen.  He  was  earring  a 
cboirback  of  a  medimval  form,  from  a  working  draw- 
ing. I  expressed  my  surprise  that  one  bo  young  was 
found  capable  of  carving  so  well,  and  was  informed 
that  boys  at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  tbe 
trade  they  fancy :  bo  that  a,  boy  about  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  learn  carving  is  instructed  in  ornan^ental 
drawing,  modelling,  and  designing.  Further,  1  am 
Iwund  to  repeat,  that  in  the  race  we  are  nowhere. 
Without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  yet  with  the 
most  profound  regret,  I  say  that  our  defeat  ie  as  ig- 
nominious, and  I  (ear  as  disastrous,  as  it  is  poesiblc 
to  conceive.  We  have  not  only  made  no  progress 
since  1862,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  retrograded." 
He  adds  ihat  the  mere  mechanical  workmen  stands 
not  the  slightest  chance  with  the  workman  of  a  cul- 
tivated taate.  "  The  art-workmnn  of  France  bus  a 
great  advantage  over  us  in  England ;  in  Paris  they 
are  surTaunde<l  by  works  of  taste,  which  none  but 
the  moet  obtuse  can  long  remain  uninfluenced  by; 
their  museums  are  ccntrnl  and  Dunit-rous;  they  are 
sarrounded  by  works  they  venerate  and  love,  and 
their  »cry  nature  gets  impregnated  with  them. 
Something  must  be  done,  or  the  working-classes  will 
be  grievously  wroDgcil,  and  the  whole  nation  suf- 
fet." 

The  lace-makers  of  Nottingham  say  :  "  We  are 
ananimons  in  opinion  that  French  hiccs  display  a 
decided  superiority  in  ileaign  and  quality  of  material 
over  the  Kn};lish  goods."  They  express  the  hope 
"  that  tbe  time  is  not  Ctr  distant  when  some  national 
system  of  compukiory  education  will  be  brought  into 
existence  to  lessen  the  ignorance  amongst  u?,  and 
place  our  country  on  an  equality  of  intelligence 
with  other  uatioiu." 

Mebsrs.  Kt^vBALL  and  Caukt,  hosiers,  say: 
"  We  observed,  as  a  rule,  that  the  French  people  did 
everything  with  the  greatest  ease  and  tact,  and 
without  much  labor,  and  always  made  a  good  finish 
of  what  they  took  in  hand ;  so  that  nothing  could  be 
much  ioiproveil  afier  they  hail  done  with  it.  On 
the  whole,  wc  are  of  opinion  that  the  French  have 
made  great  progress  of  late  years,  and  tliat  they  arc 
continuing  to  progress;  and  there  can  l>e  no  doubt 
titat  tbe  aiijMjnor  education  tliat  is  given  to  the  work- 
ing-classus  on  tho  Continent  gives  tbcm  an  advan- 
tage, in  soinu  rc!>peut'>,  over  Englishmen;  but  there 
are  no  workmen  so  quick  and  so  inventive  as  our 
own,  as  far  as  wo  are  able  to  judge." 

Sin.  OoxsKLi.Y,stonemason,sayB:  "The  French- 
man's familiarity  with  art,  and  his  early  training  in 
its  princiijles,  enabUs  him  to  outstrip  us;  and  as  ev- 
ery building  in  Paris  is  more  or  less  decorated  with 
cao-ing.  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  bow  Ilicy  get  ail 
tbeir  art-wortraen ;  but  the  dilTicuIty  woulil  not  ap- 
pear so  much  if  you  could  rend  the  large  placards  m 
French  which  are  posted  up  at  the  ends  of  the 
bridges,  and  other  public  places,  informing  workmen 
where  they  .can  be  taught  drawing  and  modelling 
every  evening  free  of  e.^pense.     That  he  outstrips 


the  Englishinan  in  this  respect  does  not,  1  feel  cer- 
tain, ansc  from  the  possession  of  an  es|>ecial  art- 
genius,  but  because  whatever  of  it  is  with  him  is 
ihlly  developed,  and  encouragement  is  given  to  its 
practice ;  and  if  Unglish  workmen  are  behind  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  because  art^geni us  is  deGi;ientin  our 
nature,  but  because  it  is  not  developed  and  encom^ 
aged  sufficiently.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
loss  which  iaentailed  upon  England  through  the  neg- 
lect of  art-culture  in  every  department  of  our  in- 
dustry. Through  it  we  are  reduced  to  mere '  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water '  for  other  nations. 
The  bulk  of  our  manufacturing  population  is  en- 
"    ■     '  'be  sold  cheap,  oi 


ged  in  manufacturing  goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  or 
producing  raw  materials  for  other  people  to  work. 
1  a  tongue  of  iron,  for  the  labor  ol  which  we  get 


tongue  01 
lessthan£l,  they  ore  sure  to  put  £100  of  labor  I 
fore  it  leaves  their  hands." 

2.  Arliian^'  Opinion  on  the  ResiMinsibHili/  of  a 
Slate  for  the  Technical  Education  of  iU  People. 

JIu.  Randall,  china-painter,  says ;  "  When  we 
come  to  high-class  omamcntations  in  iron,  earthen- 
ware, china,  or  glass,  the  superiority  of  French  art  is 
obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  geo- 
metrical forms  in  hammering,  presung,  turning  on 
the  lathe,  or  printing  on  the  surface,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  holding  our  own;  but  where  an  intel- 
lectualism  is  concerned,  or  a  free  educated  hand  is  re- 
quired in  decoration,  our  deficiencies  become  appar- 
ent. The  fault  is  less  our  own  than  our  rulers',  who 
have  denied  us  education,  or  who  have  at  least  giv- 
en us  nothing  t«  fit  us  for  our  destination  in  life,  but 
have  lofc  us  groping  in  the  dark,  forever  feebly,  at- 
tempting to  overtake  lost  opportuuities.  As  we 
beard  an  English  workman  in  another  branch  of 
trade  observe  in  Paris,  — '  There  is  much  more  credit 
to  an  English  workman  if  he  la  clever,  for  a  French- 
man has  BO  many  advantages  that  if  be  only  has 
moderate  talents  he  can  scarcely  help  but  he  a  good 
workman.  He  has  excellent  schools  to  give  him  a 
primary  education;  and,  go  where  he  will,  there  is 
something  to  educate  his  eye  and  elevate  his  taste.' 
Wo  have  been  groping  our  way  In  ignorant  and 
bigoted  security,  and  quarrelling  in  which  way  edu- 
cation should  be  given,  or  denying  it  altogether, 
while  other  nations  have  been  getting  before  us; 
and  if  this  Exhibition  have  no  ouier  effect  in  Eng- 
land than  to  convince  us  of  our  deficiencies,  it  wHl 
have  had  its  mission  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Tbe 
present  prosperity  of  tbis  country  is  so  uumistakabty 
interwoven  with  its  manufactures,  and  the  pre-eim- 
nencc  of  these  depends  s»  much  upon  new  adapta- 
tions, and  discoveries  and  improvements,  as  to 
demand  for  the  workers  in  iron,  china,  and  other 
depailinents,  the  readiest  and  best  educational 
training  and  enlightenment  this  nation  can  give 
them.  It  is  not  only  idle,  btit  suicidal,  to  dream  of 
remaining  where  we  are.  We  must  strike  out  in 
new  paths,  we  must  advance  with  the  worid,  or  lose 
caale  and  trade  together.  IIow  many  men  know 
anything  at  all  of  tbe  materials  with  which  tliey 
work  ?  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten  daily 
toil,  would  open  the  tressurc-house  of  thought,  en- 
able a  man  to  convert  to  new  uses  elements  of 
force  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  enrich  the 
nation  bv  adaptations  and  modes  of  economizing 
mean.1  now  in  use.  Every  man  ought  to  have  the 
means  within  hiii  reach  to  enable  him  to  become 
master  of  his  art.  With  how  many  would  a  knowl- 
edge of  geology,  chemistry,  geometn",  drawing, 
and  mechanics  smooth  the  path  of  daily  toll,  and 
render  labor  pleasant  I     IVhy  should  not  the  miner 
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find  compensating;  pleuuie  for  tbe  darkneM  and 

drndRBry  of  tht  luimj  in  a  knowledge  of  the  puea 
by  which  he  Is  iiirrouniled,  and  of  the  minerals  be 
is  extracting  train  their  lon^  resttn^ploce  in  their 
Bubtemnean  ttorebouse  f  Let  him  know  sonotbing 
of  their  history,  of  the  changes  and  natural  proeen- 
es  to  which  they  were  sulyact  to  bring  taem  to 
their  present  state.  How  cheaply  purcused  . 
pleacure  of  astonishntent  with  which  he  might 
reading  the  hiero^l^hics  and  painting  of  nati 
tJie  mine,  interpreting  at  each  stnjre  the  emblems  of 
earlier  atatca  and  exiatences.  Such  an  education 
would  tell  in  many  ways.  All  that  we  ask  for  is 
that  ibc  State  should  J'ulftt  efScientiy  unquestionable 
and  admitted  duties  rather  than  disputed  ones.  We 
have  QO  wish  fur  interference  in  a  way  that  may 
veaken  in  the  least  a  proper  senaa  tk  individual 
reapoosibility,  that  may  lessen  the  slightest  individ- 
ual energy,  or  offend  tbe  Rensibilities  of  the  strictuat 
advocBtesibreconomy  in  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
Government,  for  the  future,  will — if  there  is  any 
meaning  or  force  in  tlie  late  political  changes  —  be 
more  than  ever  the  delegated  power  of  the  people 
to  execute  its  will  in  legislating  upon  the  admitted 
Benthamite  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  to 
the  greatest  number ;  and  whilst  doing  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the 
wise  in  all  ages,  from  Solomon  downwards,  and  sup- 
ply education  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  defi- 
cient of  the  will  or  the  means  of  obtaiaing  it. 
'What  we  complain  of  and  what  the  country  raising 
the  taxes  to  support  the  present  system  complains  of 
rooit,  is  that,  beins  in  tbe  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
under  inspection  by  men  drnfied  from  them,  it  is 
used  as  a  proselytizing  Kheme  rather  than  an 
engine  of  fitting  children  for  their  duties  in  life. 
They  are  crammed  with  catechisms,  Jewish  pedi- 
grees,, with  things  pertaining  to  the  past,  which 
Save  no  relation  whatever  to  their  fuluru  modes  and 
pursuits  of  life,  witliout  being  tanglit  at  al!  the 
means  by  whidi  their  own  wonderful  and  divoraified 
faculties  might  be  made  to  bloout  in  profitable  frtii- 
10  that  both  the  individual  and  the  state  itulf, 
should  be  compensated,  each  having  its  positive  wel- 
fare secured  thereby." 

Mil,  WissTANtEY  says :  "  I  should  like  to  see  a 
number  of  institutions,~-thej  might  be  called  eol- 
legus,  or  any  other  name.  I  would  have  them  fitted 
up  with  a  number  ofwork-ahops  forditTcrent  trades, 
and  one  larpe  room,  to  be  used  as  a  Iccturo-room, 
and  for  penn.lical  c.thibitions.  I  would  have  lec- 
tures delivered  twice  a  weak  by  the  best  profi-!=sors 
upon  different  branches  of  art-manufocture.  There 
should  be  a  wctl-vtocked  library  and  reailii^-Toom, 
alt  on  nrt-m:inufacture.  There  should  be  srhools 
attached  for  drawing  and  modelling.  Why  1  pro- 
po«c  workshops  is,  bi«au.<e  working  men  in  targe 
'  ft  great  dilheultr  in  Ra '' 
hin^  for  theniiielves  by 
ment.  ....  I  would  nlao  have 
ouncil  established  by  Government  or  the  Society 
f  Arls  that  tJiould  receive  working  men  prusent- 
ag  certificates  for  examination  in  their  difl'erent 
branches  and  grant  them  certificates  nceordjng  to 
tbur  merits." 

Mr.  MArKiK,  wood-carver,  reports:  "I  visited 
the  '  lieolc  Imp^Kale  Spei-ialc  pour  TApplication 
de^  Beaux  .Arts  a  rindustrie.'  On  that  occasion 
there  was  an  exIiiWtion  of  the  works  of  tlie  students, 
an<l  the  number  ,tnd  variety  were  considerable  and 
inten-slin;;.  Conspi.'iwiw  among  the  exhibits  were 
u  large  modi' Is  in  clay.     The  Minister  of  Instruc- 


tion had  dictated  the   subject,  and  the  foUowicg 


centre,  resting   upon   a  shield,  with  iccci- 
of  boys   and  festoons  qf  fruit  and  flowen. 
The   best  was  a  very  successful  interpretation  sf 

the   order  given These  studies  were  littlt 

more  than  good  sketches  in  clay,  but  it  was  eldest 
that  the  students  were  learning  a  most  useful  letson, 
that  would  stand  them  in  good  service  when  thej 

went  forth  into  t^  world It  seeoied  ibes- 

dantly  clear  that  the  system  pursued  was  nin{de  tcA 
varied,  and  that  the  teaching  and  prsctice  produced 
valuibta  results.  It  seems  to  have  great  viulitj, 
never  being  without  deep  and  varied  intereit  to  tas 
student,  features  that  should  distinguish  every  Khml, 
and  without  which  they  will  assuredly  ful  ia  acMHs- 
plishing  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained.  .... 
A  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  tbe  stedott 
of  the  '  Kcole  Iinperiale  Sp^ciale  de  Dessin  pour  la 
Jeunes  Fersonnes '  showed  that  the  young  ladies  prac- 
tised the  same  system  with  very  profitable  iffolli. 
....  I  am  informed  that  the  fees  are  little  own 
than  nominal,  the  main  expense  of  tlie  schools  boag 
bqpie  by  Government." 

Mr.  Whitkino,  in  his  special  report,  says  en  tWi 

subject :   "  The   notion  of  the  fimctions  of  Govoa- 

mcnt  entertained  in  this  country  would  not  be  toln- 

ated  for  a  moment  across  the  Channel,  and  it  laty 

be  doubted  whether  our  dislike  to  what  is  eaOed 

special   legislation  —  to  legislation,  that  is  to  ity. 

which  proposes  as  a  direct  aim  the  improvement  d 

the  social  condition  of  our  people  — has  not  its  T«k 

as  well  as  its  strong  side.     The  constant  ilitScnllia 

experienced  by  individuals  strureling  alone  to  effe* 

social  reforms,  often  never  aidedby  Government  till 

necessity  of  ail  aid  has  paased  away,  wooHseoa 

__  .nilicatc  that  it  has.     From  the  view  of  the  obfr 

({ations  of  Government  taken  by  the  French  peej*, 

it  necessarily  arises  that  instruction  both  supciin 

and  elementary  has  long  held  that  recognized  pw- 

tion  under  tbe  protection  of  the  state  which  it  ii 

only  just  beginning  to  have  here.     A  duepfW*"! 

lor  art-edutation,  for  instance,  is  no  favor  on  uis 

pirt  of  the  administration,  but  one  of  the  condibiNli 

of  its  existence.     In  every  town  of  any  importinrt, 

in  a  manufiieturing  point  of  view,  in  every  diinitt 

of  all  the  principiU  cities,  there  is  to  be  feond  As 

art  school,  just  as  there  is  to  be  the  church  or  the 

baker's   shojt.  ....  It  is  not   denied  that  sbnilr 

institutions  are  to  be  fonnd  in  our  own  connlry;  but 

among  us  there  is  a  very  perceptible  want  of  Got- 

cmrauiit  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  schoob, 

and  they  are  not  placed  under  the  direc!  pitwnig' 

of  the  officials  of  the  district,  who  in  Fimcc  cm- 

moiily  attend  to  give  a  solemn  charaeter  to  the  oi^ 

Iribution  of  the  award-i.    ....    In   France,  lit 

inistcr  of  Instruction  has  confided  to  him,  as  M 

:re,  a  nation  in  a  certain  8t3t«  of  kno«le(li;e>  ■'» 

is  expected,  when  he  resigns  the  seals  of  efficft 

show  tliat  under  his  care  that  nation  has  Me»di^ 

progressed.     He  may  demand  certain  aid  from  tw 

"  ivemment.     His  claiats  have  a  reeogniieJ  [^ 

the  burlcet,  and  he  is  entitled  to  speak,  by  ti* 

mitti'd  importance  of  the  intcre?ta  over  which  l» 

presides.     It  would  be  well  if  with  us  some  »i|» 

icm  could  be   devised,  in  place  of  that  whit* 

es  us  an  irregular  and  spasmodic  ffuj^wrt  to  W 

tbe  part  of  oar  public  rep^e^entative^  an'l  "hie* 

too  otlen  leaves  its  (ate  in  the  hands  of  only  oM  « 

two   wcll-ateanlng  members  of   Parliament.  .  . .  - 

What  is  above  ^  wanted  is  Government  coantt- 
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nance  as  irell  as  Qovemment  aid.  In  France,  as 
we  buve  seen,  the  dbtribaCion  of  prizes,  the  open- 
ing of  iclioob,  is  alwajs  made  more  or  less  a  cere- 
moD}';  the  whole  population  of  the  distriKt  in  which 
the  school  is  situate  cannot  fail  to  hear  of  what  is 
going  on.     Publieit]'  and  rcUit  are  ^ven  to  hII  the 

E[K:eedin^,  and  the  schtral  immediately'  reaps  the 
nefit.  or  course  it  is  not  t^  be  inferred  that  tbe 
GovemmcDt  of  France  does  everything  for  art-edu- 
cation, and  private  individuals  nothing.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  pnvatc  patronage,  though  tc 
nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  among  us  ;  but  it  ia 
always  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  irregular  ac- 
tion of  individaals,  however  well-disposed,  the  oi^ 
der,  economy,  and  pcrwstent  effort  of  an  efficient 

body Let  us  now  consider  what  the  state  does 

for  education  in  France,  both  for  primary  instruction 
and  for  the  special  training  required  later  when  an 
art  or  trade  has  been  chosen.  The  system  of  pri- 
mary instruction  w  verv  much  resembles  onr  own, 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  and  in 
the  mode  in  which  support  is  obtained,  that  no  de- 
tailed account  of  it  will  be  necessary.  ....  but  it  is 
in  the  facilities  for  the  higher  edacation  which  ou^ht 
to  follow  this  primary  teaching  where  the  inclination 
exists,  that  the  great  divergence  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  begins.  The  ease  with  which 
a  poor  boy  may  obtain  an  entry  to  one  of  the  Impe- 
rial Lyceums  or  larger  public  schools  which  prepare 
for  the  universities,  and  tience  po  np  to  the  naiver^ 
sities.  which  very  properly  are  m  the  capital  itself, 
and  are  nil  free,  is  something  marrellons,  and  is  only 
equalled  by  the  excellent  Tacilitjes  of  a  like  kind 
which  exist  in  Germany. ....  The  technical  educa- 
tion of  French  workmen  is  of  two  kinds,  — elemen- 
tary and  advanced.  In  the  first,  the  child,  having 
been  early  destined  to  a  particular  tra<lc,  is  placed 
in  an  institution,  where  he  serves  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  and  where  pri- 
mary instruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  special 
traimng  requisite  to  give  him  a  more  enlarged 
knowledge  of  his  business.  These  technical  schools 
for  children  are,  however,  only  Just  beginning  to  be 
established,  but  the  results  in  the  last,  of  which  ac' 
counts  were  published,  were  in  the  highest  degree 
satis  factor}'.  The  children  are  occupied  in  all  about 
nine  hours  of  the  day.  ...  In  the  morning  they  re- 
ceive instruction  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  is  also 
given  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  during  the 
day  they  work  in  every  respect  as  if  they  were  ap- 
prenticed to  prii-ate  individuals,  only  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  teaching  them  the 
rationale  of  their  art.  ....  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
present  these  institutions  are  very  few  in  namber, 
and  hitherto  they  have  only  been  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment,  to  that  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  trades  can  be  taught  in  them ;  but  there 
is  Utile  doubt  that,  as  an  experiment,  they  have 
been  successful,  and  that,  when  their  success  shall 
have  obtained  general  recognition,  the  government 
will  take  measures  tor  establishing  them  in  all  the 

principal  towns 

"  An  equally  important  tentative  eSort  in  the  way 
of  technical  education  has  recently  been  made  in 
the  establishment  under  Government  patronage  of 
an  institution  for  the  higher  technical  training  of 
youth,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  union  of  the  bignett 
theoretical  with  the  best  practical  teaching  in  Uie 
mannfactaring  artk  This  institntion  is  somewhat 
In  the  nature  of  the  '  Ecole  dcs  Arts  et  Metiers,' 
only  it  is  not  so  exclnsively  theoretical  as  that,  but 
ainu  at  supplying  a  want  loi^;  felt  in  France,  name- 


ly, that  of  skilled  foremen  competent  to  superintend, 

or  at  least  futh"  understanding  all  the  operations  rf 
a  large  manaliictory." 

Mr.  Aitken,  of  Birmingham,  in  his  introductory 
report,  which  heads  the  reports  of  the  Birmingham 
artisans,  sa)^ :  "  Industry,  formerly  unaffected  by 
foreign- rivalry,  contended  only  with  email  produceia 
of  its  own  nation,  and  then  the  competition  wa« 
small.  But  free  trade  has  thrown  down  the  barri- 
en,  and  the  world  is  now  one  mighty  universal  mar- 
ket. To  be  succesaful  in  this  competition,  our  nation 
must  therefore  put  forward  nil  its  eneigies  to  edu- 
cate, in  technical  and  other  schools,  the  present  and 
coming  generations;  this  was  anticipated,  and  was 
clearly  seen.  Humboldt,  many  years  ago,  foresaw 
and  predicted,  'That  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  science  and  manipulative  skill  must  be  wedded 
t'other;  that  national  wealth,  and  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  nations,  must  be  based  on  an  enlight- 
ened emplojTnent  of  natural  producta  and  titreet.' 
Justus  Liebi^  said  :  '  The  nation  most  quickljr  pro- 
moting the  mtellectnal  development  at  its  indus- 
trial population  must  advance,  as  surely  as  iha 
country  neglecting  it  must  inevitably  retrograde.' 
Peel  saw  this,  and  uttered  the  memorable  words: 
'  If  we  arc  inferior  in  skill,  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  ^o 
increased  facilities  of  intercourae  will  result  in  trans- 
ferring the  demand  from  us  to  others.'  And  Eng- 
land's noblest  Prince  foresaw  in  International  Exhi- 
bitions (which  he  was  the  first  to  inaugurate)  (be 
coming  activity  in  thin^  industrial,  and,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  coming  competition,  be  inaugu- 
rated ere  his  lamented  death  a  system  of  mdnstnal 

education In  France,  Pru^a,  Sasony,  and 

the  small  State  of  Wiirtemburg,  &c-  trad&«choohi,  in 
aildition  to  others  of  a  higher  class,  are  in  existence, 
and  furnish  the  connecting  Ynik  between  the  man  of 
science  who  discovers,  and  the  snperintendant  who 
is  the  medium,  and  who,  educated  in  these  sehoobr 
aids  by  his  instruction  and  advice  the  workman  in 
brining  into  visible  shape  the  rliacovery  of  the  man 
of  science,  rendering  practically  useful  diat  which 
esbted  as  an  idea  only.  If,  then,  industrial  and 
technical  tnuninc  has  benefited  other  countries  and 
states  in  their  industrial  prqijreBs  (which  no  doubt  it 
has)  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  see 
to  this  important  point." 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  evidence  of  the 
eighty-eight  representatives  of  the  skilled  workmen 
of  England  without  sharing  their  profound  convto- 
Cion  :  l9t-  Of  the  pressing  peril  of  the  nation  in  re- 
gard to  manufacturing  pre-eminence.  2d.  Of  the 
culpability  of  the  educated  classes  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government  in  having  neglected  the  education 
of  the  people.  3d-  It  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
these  reports  that  the  reluctance  of  the  working 
classes  to  receive  superior  technical  etlocation  —  to 
bear  taxation  for  that  parpoec,  and  to  accept  the 
active  agency  of  Government  institutions  and  offi- 
cials (wMch  reluctance  has  been  put  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  this  neglect)  —  has  no  existence  in  fact  [ 
and  that  it  is,  therafbre,  the  negl{gencer*patky,  and 
reluctance  of  the  Mveming  clusea  and  the  govern- 
ment  which  have  nithorto  alone  prevented  the  or- 
ranization  of  systematic  technical  education.  4llu 
It  appeals  that  until  the  mission  to  France  of  the 
artisans  in  1S67,  they,  the  workingmen  of  England, 
I  not  aware  that  the  Goverrunants  of  other  etnn- 

had  oiganlzed  complete  education  in  all  thur 

trade-«rafta,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  labor  to 
the  highest  profbsuMial  skilL     Stk  Thronghont  the 
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whole  of  these  reports  there  runs  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found sdmiratioD  for  the  Byatem  of  education  given 
in  France,  but  they  were  evidently  not  aware  thait 
the  educated  men  and  statesmen  of  France  bad 
tbemselves  become  conscious  that  their  system 
far  below  the  level  of  excellence  of  the  educated 
German  nations,  —  tliat  a  Royal  Commission,' under 
tbe  presidency  of  M.  B^bic,  formerly  iVlinister  of 
Commerce,  had  recently  been  occupied  with  that 
onbjcct,  and  had  arrircd  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
technical  educntion  of  France,  which  our  artisans 
admired  in  Paris,  was,  as  a  national  system  of  tech- 
nical education,  extremely  defective ;  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  this  commission  prove  that  if  England  is 
tiie  worst  educated  of  tbe  Grst-cU^  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, France  is  the  second  worst  6tii.  There 
runs  pai-allel  with  these  convictions  a  conaciousnesa 
that  the  English  workman  is  by  nature  tlie  best  of 
workmen,  and  that  with  systematic  education 
works  would  excel  those  of  competing  nations. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  state  our  deep  convici 
tliftt  the  working  men  of  England  expect  and  de- 
mand of  their  government  the  design,  organization, 
and  execution  of  systematic  technical  education ; 
and  there  is  urgent  need  for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for 
Other  nations  have  already  five-and-twcnty  years 
Mart  of  us,  and  have  produced  one  or  two  guiera- 
tions  of  educated  workmen.  Even  if  wo  begin  to- 
morrow tbe  technical  education  of  all  the  youths  of 
twelve  years  of  age  who  have  received  sound  ele- 
mentary education,  it  will  take  scvun  years  before 
these  young  men  can  commence  tbe  practical  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  then  they  will  form  but  an  InslgnlG- 
cant  minority  in  an  uneducated  ma«s.  It  will  take 
filleen  years  before  those  children  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  receive  an  elementary  education  shall  have 
passed  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twcnty-oue,  and 
represent  a  completely  trained  generation,  and,  even 
then,  they  will  tind  less  than  half  of  their  comrades 
educated.  In  tbe  race  of  nations,  therefore,  we 
shall  find  it  hard  to  overtake  the  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  lost.  To-morrow,  then,  let  us  under- 
take with  all  encrg}'  our  neglected  task:  the  urgen- 
cy is  twofold,  —  one  half  of  our  youth,  let  us  say, 
has  received  elementary  but  no  technical  education  ; 
for  that  half  let  us  at  once  organize  ti^hnical  schools 
in  every  small  town,  technical  colleges  in  every 
lat^  town,  and  a  technical  university  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  other  bnlf  of  the  rising  gei 
boa  received  no  education  at  all,  and  for  the 
at  once  organize  elementary  cducatit 
pulspry. 


LADY  DENZIL. 

CHAPTEK  I. 
Tick  Denzils  were  tbe  chief  people  at  Dinglefield 
Green.  Their  house  was  by  mucli  the  most  consid- 
erable-looking iioiiso,  and  the  grounds  were  beauti- 
ful, I  say  the  mo^t  considerable-looking,  ibr  my  own 
impression  is  that  Dlnglcwood,  which  was  afterwards 
bought  by  the  stockbroker  whose  coming  convulsed 
the  wholo  Green,  was  in  reality  larger  than  tbe 
IjOilgc ;  but  the  Lodge,  when  Sir  Thomas  Denzil 
was  in  it,  was  all  the  same  the  centre  of  everything 
It  was  like  Windsor  Castle  to  us  neighbors,  or  per- 
haps in  reality  it  was  more  what  her  Majesty's  act- 
ual royal  habitation  is  to  the  dwellers  within  her 
castle  gates.  We  were  the  jioar  knlgbta,  the  canons, 
the  musical  and  ecclesiastical  people  who  cluster 
about  that  mingled  stronghold  of  the  State  and 
Church,  —  but  te  the  Lodge  was  it  given  to  bestow 


distinction  upon  us.     Those  (^  ni  wbo  visited  Ladj 
Denxll  entered  into  all  the  privileges  of  rank ;  Umk 
who  did  not  receive  that  honor  fell  into  the  ccU 
shade,  —  and  a  very  uncomfortable   shade  it  mmt 
have  been.     I  speak,  yon  will  say,  at  my  ease;  lor 
mv  people  had  known  the  Denzils  i^s  bo(br«,  •nd    ' 
Sir  Thomas  most  kindly  sent  his  wife  to  call,  almoet 
before  1  had  settled  down  into  my  cottage ;  bnt  i 
remember  how  very  soro  Mrs.  Wood  felt  about  it, 
though  it  surprised  meat  the  time.     "I  have  been    i 
here  five  years,  and  have  met  them  everywhere:    ' 
but  she  has  never  found  the  way  to  my  door.     Not    | 
that  I  care  in  the  least,"  she  said,  with  a  Sush  on 


about  her  "position,"  poor  tJiing,- 
most  found  fault  with  me,  as  if  I  was  to  blame  tor    i 
having  known  the  Denzils  in  my  youth. 

Lady  Denzil,  who  had  so  much  weight  among  ds, 
was  a  very  small  personage.     Slio  would  have  been    I 
tiny  and  insiguificBnt  h^  she  not  been  so  stately    ! 
and  imposing.     I  don't  know  how  she  did  it.     She 
was  not  farfromsLxty  at  thetima  I  spoakof.    What-    | 
ever  the  fashion  was,  she  always  wore  long  fiowing 
dresses  which  swept  the  ground  for  a  yard  behind    ' 
her,  and  cloaks  ample  and  graceful :   always  larEe,    I 
always  full,  and  always  made  of  black  eilk-    Eren  m 
winter,  though   her  carriage  would   be  piled  with 
heaps  of  fitrs,  she  wore  upon  her  little  majestic  peiaon 
nothing   but  silk.     Such   silk  I , —  you   should   havi: 
touched  it  to  know  what  it  was.   The  very  sound  of  it, 
as  It  rustled  softly  after  her  over  the  summer  lawn  or 
tbo  winter  carpet,  was  tot.illy  dlQerent  from  theyro^ 
mciit  of  ordinary  robes.     Some  people  said  she  had 
it  made  for  hersell'  express  at  Lyons.     1  ilon't  know 
how  tbat  might  be,  but  I  know  I  never  Baw  anything 
like  it.     I  believe  she  had  every  variety  in  ber  waid- 
robe   that  heart  of  woman  could   deHiM  ;   Indian- 
shawb  worth  a  fortune  I  itnoir  were  among  her  po>- 
sessions ;   but  she   never  wore   anything   but   tiiat 
matchless  silk,  —  long  di'esses  of  it,  and  long,  targe 
ample  cloaks  to  correspond.     Her   hair  was  qmte 
white,  like  silver.     She  had  the  brightest  dark  cyti 
shining  out  from  under  brows  which  were  curved 
and  lined  as  finely  as  when  she  was  eighteen.     Her 
color  waa  as  fresh  as  a  rose.     I  think  there  never  was 
a  more  lovely  old  lady.     Eighteen,  inileed  '.     It  has 
its  charms,  that  pleasant  ago.     It  is  sweet  to  the  eye. 
especially  of  man.     Perhaps  a  woman,  who  has  of- 
tenest  to  lecture  the  creature,  instead  of  falling  down    i 
to  worship,  may  not  see  so  well  the  wituhety  which 
lies  in  the  period ;  but  find  mc  any  face  of  eiohloen    I 
that  could  match  Lady  Danzil's.    It  had  wnokles, 
yes ;  but  these  were  crossed  by  lines  of  thought,  and    | 
lighted  up  b^  that  soft  breath  of  experience  and  for-    , 
bearancewhiehcomesonly wlththeycars.  LadyDen-    ' 
zU'a  eyes  saw  things  that  other  eyes  could  not  sec 
She  know  by  instinct  when  things  were  oniiss.    Vou 
could  tell  it  by  tbe  charitable  absence  of  all  ques- 
tioning, by  a  calm  talcing  fljr  granted  the  moet  un- 
likely explanations.     Some  people  supposed  they 
deceived   her,  but  they  never  deceived  her.    And 
some  people  spoke  of  ber  extraordinary  insight,  and 
eyes  that  could  see  through  a  millstone.     I  belieie 
her  eyes  were  clear;  but  it  was  cxpcriuncti.  ooly 
experience, — long  knowledge  of  tlie  world,  .icquaiDt- 
ance  with  hetsell  and  human  nature,  and  all  th-- 
chances  that  befall  us  on  our  way  throogh  tJiis  Ide.     . 
That  it  was,  and  not  any  mere  intuition  or  shaip- 
ness,  that  put  insight  into  Lady  Ueozil's  eyes.  ' 

The  curious  thing,  however,  was  that  she  had  aer-     | 
er  had  any  troubles  of  her  own.     She  had  lived  widi 
Sir  I^omas  in  tiie  Lodge  nnce  a  period  dating  tir    j 
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tiefoiid  my  koowledge.  It  vaa  &  thing  which  was 
never  mentioned  unanf;  us,  chiefly,  I  have  do  doubt, 
beckUM  of  her  beaatiful  manneTa  and  stately  look, 
thoDj^h  it  came  to  bo  epoken  of  sftorwarde,  as  such 
tbinni  will ;  but  the  truth  is  that  nobody  knew  very 
clearly  who  Lady  Deiuil  wail  Sir  Thomaa'a  firat 
wife  was  from  X^ncashire,  of  one  of  the  best  old  fam- 
ilies in  the  county.anditou  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
new  earners  to  get  confused  about  this,  and  identify 
the  present  Lady  Demil  with  her  predecessor;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  really  know  the  rights 
of  it  or  could  t«ll  who  she  was.  I  have  heard  tbe  mis- 
take made,  and  1  remember  distinctly  the  gracious 
and  unsatis&ctory  way  with  which  she  put  it  aside. 
"The  first  Lady  Denzil  wae  a  Ijancasbiro  woman," 
she  said ;  '■  sbe  was  one  of  the  Tunstalls  of  Abbotla- 
Tanstoil,  and  a  Tery  beautiful  and  charming  per- 
son." Thin  was  all;  she  did  not  add,  as  anybody 
ebe  would  hare  done,  Loamsbire  or  Bknkshire  is 
my  county.  It  was  very  unsatisfactory  :  but  it  was 
fine  all  tbe  same,  —  and  cloied  everybody's  mouth. 
l^ero  were  always  some  connections  on  tbe  Denzil 
side  staying  at  the  Lodge  in  the  end  of  the  year. 
Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  she  was  to  all  Sir 
Thomas's  young  connections.  But  nobody  belong- 
ing to  Lady -Denzil  was  ever  seen  among  tie.  I 
dtm't  think  it  was  remarked  at  Ae  time,  but  it  came 
to  be  noted  afterwards,  and  it  cert^nly  was  very 
strange. 

I  never  saw  more  perfect  devotion  than  that  which 
Sr  Thomas  showed  to  his  wife.  He  was  about  ten 
Tears  older  than  she,  —  a  hale,  handsome  old 
nearly  seventy.  Had  he  been  twenty-five  and  she 
eighteen  he  could  not  have  been  mare  tendi 
careful  of  her.  Often  have  I  looked  at  her  and 
wondered,withthepcacefiillifesbeled,  with  the  love 
and  reverence  and  tender  care  which  surrounded  her, 
how  sbe  bad  over  came  to  know  the  darker  side  of  life, 
and  understand  other  people's  feelings.  No'troiible 
wemed  ever  to  hive  come  to  ber.  Shu  put  doivn 
her  dainty  little  foot  only  to  walk  over  soft  carpets 
or  through  bright  gardens;  she  never  went  any- 
where where  those  long  silken  robes  migliC  not  sweep, 
safe  even  from  the  summer  dust,  which  all  the  rest 
of  us  have  to  brave  by  times.  Lady  Denzil 
braved  it.  1  have  seen  her  sometimes  —  very  seldom 
—  with  her  dress  gathered  up  in  her  arms  in  great 
tnllons,  on  tbe  sheltered  sunny  lime-walk  which 
at  one  side  of  the  I^dge,  taking  a  little  gentle  e: 
cise;  but  this  was  quite  an  unusual  circumstai 
and  meant  that  the  roads  were  too  heavy  or 
slippery  for  her  horses.  On  these  rare  occas 
Sir  Tbomns  would  be  at  ber  side,  like  a  courtly  old 
gallant  ss  be  was.  He  was  as  deferential  to  bis  w' ' 
as  if  she  bad  beeii  a  princcas  and  be  dependent 
hiT  favor,  and  at  the  same  time  tliere  wss  a  grace 
of  old  love  in  his  reverenee  which  was  like  a  poem. 
It  was  A  curious  little  Paradise  that  one  looked  into 
ovtT  the  hn-ha  across  the  verdant  lawns  that  en- 
eiivlcil  tbe  I^odge.  The  two  were  old  and  childless, 
and  sometimes  solitary;  but  I  don't  think,  though 
they  opened  their  haase  liberally  to  kith,  kin,  and 
connci-iions,  that  thpy  ever  felt  len  lonely  than  when 
they  were  alone.  Two,  where  tbe  two  are  one,  is 
enough.  To  be  sure  the  two  in  Kden  were  young. 
Yet  it  docs  but  confer  a  certain  tender  pathos  upon 
that  companionship  wlien  they  are  old.  1  thought 
of  tbe  purest  romance  Iknew,  of  the  softest  creations 
of  poetry,  when  I  used  to  see  old  Sir  Thomas  in  the 
lime-walk  with  bis  old  wife. 

But  I  am  sorry  sbe  had  not  called  on  poor  Mrs. 
Wood.    It  would  have  been  of  real  consequence  to 
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that  good  woman  if  Lady  Denzil  had  called.  Sbe 
was  rally  a  clergjtman's  widow,  and  a  clergyman's 
widow  may  be  anything,  as  everybody  knows:  ebe 
may  be  such  a  peraon  as  will  be  an  acquisition  any- 
where, or  she  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  It  was  be- 
cause Mrs.  Wood  belonged  to  this  indelinile  class 
that  Lady  Denril'e  visit  would  have  been  of  sucb 
use.  Her  peeition  was  doubtful,  poor  soul.  She 
was  very  respectable  and  very  good  in  her  way,  and 
her  daughters  were  nice  girls,  but  there  wae  nothing 
in  themselves  individually  to  raise  them  out  of  me- 
diocrity. I  took  the  liberty  to  nay  so  one  day  when 
I  was  at  the  Lodge,  but  Lady  Denzil  did  not  see  it, 
somehow ;  and  what  could  I  do  7  .  And  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  poor  Mis.  Wood 
every  time  she  saw  the  carriage  with  the  two  bays 
stop  at  my  door. 

"  I  saw  Lady  Denzil  here  to-day,"  she  would  say. 
"  You  ought  to  feel  j'ouraelf  honored.  I  must  say  I 
don't  see  why  people  should  give  in  to  her  so.  In 
my  poor  husband's  time  tbe  Duchess  never  came 
into  tbe  parish  without  calling.  It  need  not  bo  any 
object  to  me  to  be  noticed  by  a  bit  of  a  baronet's 

"  No,  indeed ! "  said  1,  being  a  coward  and  afraid 
to  stand  to  my  guns ;  "  I  ain  sore  it  is  not  worth 
your  while.  And  she  is  old,  poor  lady,  —  and  1  am 
an  old  fnend, — -and  indeed  I  don't  know  that  Lady 
Denzil  professes  to  visit,"  I  went  on  faltering,  nitli 
a  sense  of  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mud. 

"  0,  pray  don  t  say  so  to  spare  my  feelings,"  said 
Mrs.  Wood,  with  asperity.  "It  is  nothing  to  me 
whether  she  calls  or  not,  but  you  mui't  know,  Mrs. 
Mulgrave,  that  Lady  Denzil  docs  make  a  point  of 
calling  on  every  one  she  thinks  worth  her  while.  I 
am  sure  she  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  as  sbe  pleases 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned."  Here  ibe  stopped  and 
relieved  herself,  drawing  a  long  breath  and  fanning 
with  her  handkercliiof  ber  checks  which  were  crim- 
son. "  But  if  I  were  to  say  I  was  connected  with 
the  pccpge,  or  to  talk  about  the  titled  people  I  do 
know,'  she  added,  with  a  look  of  spile,  "  she  would 
very  soon  find  out  where  I  lived  r  0  trust  her  for 
that ! " 

"  1  think  you  must  have  taken  up  a  mistaken 
idea,''  I  Bnid  meekly.  I  bad  not  courage  enough  to 
stand  up  in  my  friend's  defence.  Not  that  1  am 
exactly  a  coward  by  nature,  but  I  knew  that  Mrs. 
Wood  was  a  dangerous  person  to  deal  with;  and  I 
was  sorry  in  the  present  instance,  and  fell  that  the 
grievance  was  a  real  one.  "  I  don't  think  Lady 
Denzil  cares  very  much  about  the  peerage.  She  is 
an  old  woman  and  has  ber  fancies,  I  eupiiose." 

"O,  you  arc  a  favorite!"  said  Mrs.  Wootl,  toss- 
ing her  head,  as  if  it  was  my  fault.  "  You  have  the 
eiili-i:e,  and  we  arc  spiteful  who  are  left  out,  you 
know,"  she  added  with  pretended  playfulness.  It 
was  a  very  affected  little  laugh,  however,  to  which 
she  gave  utterance,  and  her  cheeks  flamed  crimson. 
I  W03  very  sorry,  —  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to 
make  things  smooth  asain.  If  I  had  been  Lady 
Denzil's  keeper  I  should  have  taken  ber  to  call  at 
Hose  Cottage  ni;xt  day-  But  I  was  not  Lady  Dcn- 
zil's  keeper.  It  was  great  kiudness  of  her  to  visit 
me;  how  could  I  force  her  against  her  will  to  visit 
other  people  ?  A  woman  of  Mrs.  Woo<rs  age,  who 
lurely  could  not  have  got  so  far  througli  the  world 
ivithout  a  little  understanding  of  how  things  are 
nanaged,  ought  to  have  known  that  it  could  do  her 
rcrr  little  good  to  quarrel  with  me. 

And  then  the  pirls  would  come  to  me  when  there 
WM  anything  going  on  at  the  I-odge.    "  Wo  mat 
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tbe  Miff  Llewelljns  tbe  other  dajr,"  Adelaide  aud 
on  ooa  occHaion.     "  We  thoi 
Thej  are  staying  with  Ladj 


"  We  thought  them  Tery 
lith  Ladj  Denzil,  t(      ' 
vish  you  iroulil  make  Lviy  Denzil  caU  on  nammA, 


Mrs.  Mulgrave.     It  ia  so  hard  to  oome  jind  settle 
a  place  and  bo  iihut  oat  from  all  the  beat  parties. 

Until  yuu  have  been  at  the  Lodf^e  you  are  cOD<iid~ 
ered  nobody  on  the  Green." 

''  The  I^>^  can't  make  us  dilTerent  from  what 
we  are,"  said  Nora,  the  other  sister,  who  was  of  a 
diflerent  temper.  "I  should  bo  ashamed  to  think 
it  mattered  whether  Lady  Denzil  called  or  not" 

"  But  it  does  matter  a  groat  deal  when  they  are 
going  to  give  a  b^ll,"  said  Adelaide,  very  solemnly. 
"The "  ■■ 

me,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "  0  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I 
wish  you  would  make  Lady  Denzil  c^  1 " 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  cant  make  Lady  Denzil  do 
anything,"  I  said;  "I  have  no  power  orer  her. 
She  cornea  to  see  me  sometJnioa,  but  we  are  not  in- 
tioiatA,  and  I  have  no  influence.  She  oomas  be- 
came my  people  knew  the  DenziU  long  ago.  She 
has  her  own  ways.  1  could  not  make  her  do  one 
thic^  or  another.     It  is  wrong  to  speak  so  to 

"  But  you  conid  if  yon  would  try,"  said  Adelaide ; 
as  she  spoke,  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  croquet 
balb  from  the  Lod^e,and  vcnces  and  laughter.  We 
wen  all  three  walking  along  the  road,  under  shelter 
of  tlie  tree*.  She  gave  such  a  wistful  look  when  she 
heard  them,  that  it  went  to  my  heart.  It  was  not  a 
veryseiious  trouble,  it  btj^e.  But  still,  to  feel  one's 
self  shut  out  from  anything,  is  hard  when  one  is  twen- 
ty. I  had  to  hurry  past  tbe  gate,  to  reetrain  the  incli- 
natioD  J  had  to  brave  everything,  and  take  them  in 
with  me,  as  my  Iriendi,  to  join  the  croquet  party. 
1  knew  very  well  what  would  have  happened  had 
I  done  so.  Lady  Denzil  would  have  been  perfectly 
sweet  and  gracious,  and  sent  them  away  delighted 
with  her ;  out  she  would  never  have  crotsea  my 
thrediold  again.  And  what  good  would  that  have 
done  them?  The  tact  was,  Qtey  had  nothing  par- 
ticular to  recommend  them ;  no  special  qualities  of 
their  oirn  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  birth  and 
connection :  and  this  being  the  case,  what  could  uiy 
one  say  ? 

It  cave  one  a  very  diSerent  impression  of  Lady 
Denzil,  to  see  how  she  behaved  when  poor  Mis. 
Stoke  was  in  such  trouble  about  her  youngest  boy. 
I  had  been,  with  her  calling,  and  Mrs.  Stoke  had 
told  ns  a  whde  lone  story  about  him  :  how  good- 
hearted  he  was,  and  how  generous,  ^tending  his 
'  money  upon  everybody.  Il  was  a  very  hard  nat- 
ter &ir  me  to  keep  my  countenance,  for  of  course  I 
knew  Kverard  Stoke,  and  what  kind  of  a  boy  he 
ma.  But  Lady  Denzil  took  it  aU  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  sympathy.  I  conld  not  but  speak  of 
it  when  we  came  out  "  Poor  Mni.  Stoke  1 "  said  I ; 
"  it  is  strange  bow  she  can  deceive  heraalf  so,  —  tad 
she  must  have  known  we  knew  better.  Yon  who 
have  seen  po<w  Everard  grow  up,  Lady  Dennl  —  " 

"  Tcs,  my  dear,"  she  said, "you  are  right;  and 
vet,  do  yon  know,  J  think  yon  are  wrong  too? 
She  is  not  deceived.  She  knows  a  great  deaibetter 
than  we  do.  But  then  she  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  scene,  and  she  see*  into  the  boy's  heart  a  little. 
I  bone  she  seca  into  his  heart" 

"  I  fear  it  is  a  verf  bad  heart ;  I  should  not  think 
it  was  any  pleasure  to  look  into  it,"  swd  I,  in  my 
harte.  uMj  Denxil  gave  me  a  soft,  half-nproaofa- 
M  kNdc    "  Well,"  she  stud,  and  gave  a  ^h,  "  it 


has  always  been  oae  of  my  great  &Deies,  tjiat  Uod 
was  more  mercilul  than  man,  because  He  saw  fuUy 
what  was  in  all  our  hearts.  What  we  meant,  pon- 
creatures  that  we  are,  not  what  wo  did.  We  never 
have  any  con6dence  in  Him  for  that  We  think 
He  will  forgive  and'save,  bat  ne  don't  think  He 
understands,  and  sec*  everything,  and  knows  that 
nothing  il  so  bad  as  it  seems.  Perhaps  it  is  dan- 
gerous doctrine  j  at  least  the  vicar  would  think  so, 
I  fear." 

"  In  tbe  case  of  Everard  Stoke,"  said  1,  stupidly, 
coming  back  to  the  starting-pcHnL - 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Deniil,  with  a  little  im- 
patience, "  the  older  one  ctows,  the  leM  one  feeb 
mclined  to  judge  any  one.  Indeed  when  one  grows 
quite  old,"  she  went  on  after  a  panM,  smiling  a 
httle,  as  if  it  were  at  tbe  thought  that  she,  whom 
no  doubt  she  could  remember  so  thoughtless  and 
young,  wot  quite  old,  "one  comes  tojndge  not  at 
all.  Poor  Everard,  be  never  was  a  good  boy,  ~w 
but  I  dare  say  his  mother  knows  him  best,  and  he  it 
better  than  is  thoogbt.'' 

"  At  least  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  yon  look 
as  if  you  believed  her,"  said  I,  not  ouite  entering 
into  the  argument  Lady  Denzil  took  no  notice  M 
this  speech.  It  was  a  beauuful  bright  day,  and  it 
was  but  a  step  from  Mrs.   Stoke's  cottage  to  tits 


diers  marching  along  the  high-road,  at  right  angles 
from  where  we  stood.  It  is  not  far  from  tbe  Green 
to  the  barracks,  and  their  red  coat*  were  not  on- 
common  features  in  t^e  landscape.  These  men, 
however,  wet«  marching  in  a  businees4ike  way,  not 
lingering  on  the  road,  and  among  them  was  a  man 
in  a  shooting-coat,  handcuffed,  poor  fellow.  It  was 
a  deserter  they  were  taking  bat^  to  the  punishment 
that  awaited  him.  I  made  some  meaniDgieei  ex- 
clamation or  other,  and  stood  still,  lookmg  after 
them  for  a  moment  Then  I  suppose  my  intemt 
failed,  as  they  went  on,  at  their  rapid,  steady  pace, 
turning  their  backs  upon  us.  I  came  back  to  Lady 
DeQEJI  as  it  were ;  but  when  I  lo<Aed  at  her,  there 
was  something  in  her  face  that  strock  me  with  tbe 
deepest  wonder.  She  had  not  come  back  to  me. 
She  was  standing  absorbed,  watching  them )  tbe 
ctdor  all  ^one  out  of  her  soft  old  clweks,  and  tbe 
saddest  wistful,  longing  gaze  in  her  eyes.  It  was 
not  pity, —  it  was  something  mightier,  more  intense. 
She  did  not  breathe  or  move,  but  stood  gazing, 
gazing  after  them.  \Vhen  they  had  disappeu^,  she 
came  to  hcnelf ;  her  hands,  which  had  been  daapad 
tightly,  fell  loose  at  her  sides ;  she  gave  a  lot^,  deep 
sigh,  and  then  she  became  conscious  of  my  eyes 
upon  her,  and  the  color  came  back  with  a  rush  to 
her  face. 

"  I  am  always  intareatcd  aboQt  scddiers,"  she  said 
faindy,  turning   as    she   spoke  to  open   the  gate. 


That  WHS  all  the  notice  she  took  of  it 
cident  struck  me  more  than  my  n 


Bnt  the  in- 

«ibl« 


deserter  ooold  have  been  her  hosbs 
her  brother,  one  could  have  undeiMood  it  Had  I  . 
seen  such  a  look  on  Mia.  Stake's  fiicc:,  I  should  have 
known  it  was  Everard.  But  here  was  Lady  Dentil, 
a  contented  childles*  woman,  withont  anybody  to 
disturb  her  peace.  Sympathy  must  indeed  bav* 
became  perfect,  before  such  a  wjslfiilness  catild  OMna 
into  any  woman's  eyes. 

Often  since  I  have  recalled  that  scene  to  my  mind 
andwonderedoverit;  the qaick march ofthesoldiets 
«n  the  road  i  the  man  in  (be  midst  wiA  death  anvi- 
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but  it  was  one  of  the  ilrongeit  Kencs  I  ever  wit- 
neMod  in  my  life. 

It  even  Bp|>eand  b>  me  next  day  aa  if  Lnd^ 
Dentil  had  been  a  little  shaken,  either  by  ber  visit 
U>  Mre.  Stake,  or  by  tto  ttrange  lit^  episode 
irhicb  nobody  koeiv  of.  Ske  hwl  taken  to  me, 
ivhieh  I  confen  I  felt  as  a  gi«ttt  complimeaL  And 
Sir  Xhomiu  came  to  atk  me  to  go  t«  her  next  after- 
noon. ■■  My  lady  hu  a  headache,"  he  said  in  a 
ijtwint  w.iy  he  bad  of  loeaking  of  her :  I  think  he 
woold  hnve  Kked  to  call  her  my  qne«n  or  my  prin- 
cem.  When  he  mid  "my  lady"  there  woa  Bome- 
tklng  cbivalric,  somethinK  romantic  in  his  very  tone. 
Wbcn  I  ireot  into  the  drawing-room  at  the  Lodge 
the  great  green  blind  wai  drawn  over  the  windoir 
om  ^  wot  side,  and  the  tnes  gave  the  same  green 
effect  to  the  daylight,  at  the  other  end.  The  enit 
-windows  looke<l  out  upon  the  lime  walk,  and  the 
Iwlit  came  in  sollly,  green  and  sbBdowy,  throup:h  the 
B&en  leaves.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofn,  whJi^h  waa 
not  naal  with  her.  As  toon  as  I  entered  the  room 
she  called  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her,  —  aiid  of  counw 
sbe  did  not  my  a  wonl  aboiit  yesterday.  We  went 
on  talking  for  an  hour  and  more,  abont  the  trees, 
and  the  snoset;  abont  what  news  there  was;  j;irls 
gmng  to  be  married,  and  babies  coming,  and  other 
Boeh  domestic  incidents.  And  eometimc-i  the  con- 
vsnution  would  languiih  for  a  moment,  and  I  did 
think  once  there  was  mmethinc  strange  in  her  eyes, 
when  she  looked  at  me,  as  if  she  bad  something  to 
tell  and  was  looking  into  my  face  to  see  whether  she 
might  or  might  not  do  it.  But  it  never  went  any 
fartfaef ;  we  began  to  ipeak  of  Molly  Jaclt«on,  and 
that  was  an  interminable  subject.  Molly  was  a 
widow  in  the  viilaze,  and  she  gave  us  alt  a  great 
deal  of  tnrabls.  She  had  a  qnantity  of  little  chil- 
dren, to  whom  the  people  on  the  Green  were  very 
kind,  and  she  was  a  good-natured  soft  soul,  always 
Ailing  into  some  scrape  or  other.  This  time  was 
the  worst  of  all ;  it  was  when  the  talk  got  np  about 
Thomas  Short  People  laid  that  Molly  was  going 
to  many  him.  It  would  have  been  very  foolish  for 
them  M>th,  of  course.  He  was  poor  and  he  was 
getting  old,  and  would  rather  have  hindered  than 
helped  her  with  her  children.  We  guntlefolks  may, 
or  may  not,  be  sentimental  abont  our  own  concerns ; 
but  wu  see  things  in  their  tmc  Ught  when  they  take 
place  amon^  onr  poor  neighbors.  As  for  the  two 
being  n  conilbrt  to  each  other  we  never  entered  into 
that  ijnenion;  there  were  more  important  mattets 
concerned. 

'•I  don't  know  what  wonld  become  of  tlie  poor 
children,"  siud  I.  "The  man  would  nuvcr  put  np 
with  them,  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  expected ; 
and  they  have  no  friends  to  {;o  to.  But  I  don't 
think  Wtolly  woald  be  so  wicked  ;  the  may  be  a  fool, 
but  she  hat  a  mother^  heart" 

Lady  Uenzil  gave 'a  faint  smile  and  turned  on 
her  sofa  aa  if  something  hurt  ber;  she  did  not  an- 
swer me  all  at  once,  and  as  I  sat  for  a  minut«  silent 
in  that  soft  obscurity,  Molly  Jackson,  I  acknowl- 
edge, went  out  of  my  head.  Ilien  all  at  once  when 
I  bad  gone  on  to  FOmethine  else,  she  spoke  •  and  her 
return  to  the  subject  starUed  me,  I  eonld  not  have 
told  how. 

*'  Tliere  are  different  ways  of  touching  a  mother's 
heart,"  sbe  said ;  "  she  mi^ht  think  it  wonld  be  for 
their  good;  I  don't  Uunk  it  couM  be,  lor  my  put ; 


I  don't  think  it  ever  is ;  a  woman  is  deceived,  or  sbe 
deceive*  herself ;  tuid  tiien  when  it  is  too  late — " 

"  What  is  too  late  ?  "  laid  Sir  Thomaa  behind  m, 
He  had  cone  in  at  the  great  window,  and  we  bad 
not  noticed.  I  thought  Lady  Denzel  gave  a  little 
start,  but  tiere  was  no  tiga  of  it  in  her  fcce. 

"We  were  talking  of^MoUy  Jackson,"  she  said. 
"  Nothing  is  ever  Coo  late  here,  thanks  to  your  pTfr- 
cise  habits,  you  old  soldier.  Molly  must  be  lalkeu  to 
Mrs.  Mulgrave,"  she  sud,  tuniing  to  me. 

*■  O  yea,  she  will  be  talked  to,"  said  I ;  "  I  know 
the  Knitor  and  hii  wife  have  both  called;  and  last 
time  J  saw  her,  Mra.  Wood — ' 

"  You  are  not  one  of  the  univeiiitl  advisett,"  said 
Lady  Deniil,  patting  my  arm  with  her  white  hand. 
It  was  no  virtue  on  my  part,  but  she  spoke  as  if  she 
meant  it  for  a  compliment.  And  then  we  had  to 
tell  the  whole  story  over  again  to  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  very  fond  of  a  little  gossip  like  ali  the  gentle- 
men, but  had  to  have  everything  explained  to  him, 
and  never  knew  what  was  coming  next  He 
chuckled  and  laughed  as  men  do  over  it.  "  Old 
fool  I  "  he  said.  "  A  woman  with  half  a  dozen  chil- 
dren." it  was  not  Molly  but  Ilomai  Short  that 
be  thought  would  be  fbol  i  and  on  our  side,  it  is  true 
t^t  we  had  not  been  thinking  of  bim. 

Ui^ly  Jackson  has  not  much  to  do  with  this  story, 
but  yet  it  m.iy  be  as  well  to  say  that  she  listened  to 
reason,  and  did  not  do  anything  so  absurd.  It  was 
a  relief  to  all  onr  mind*  when  Thomas  went  to  lit-e 
in  Langham  parish  the  spring  after,  and  married 
somebody  there.  I  believe  it  was  a  girl  out  of  the 
workhouse,  who  mieht  have  been  bis  daughter,  and 
led  him  a  very  sad  life.  But  still  in  rcnpecl  to 
Molly  it  was  a  relief  to  our  minds.  I  hope  she  was 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  I  know  far  one  thing 
that  she  loft  her  temper,  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
her  do  it,  —  and  was  very  indinnant  about  the  yoang 
wife.  "  Old  foal ! "  she  saiil^  and  again  ii  was 
Thomas  that  was  meant  We  had  a  way  of  talking 
a  good  deal  about  the  village  fcdks,  and  we  all  did  a 
great  deal  for  them,  —  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we 
did  too  much.  When  anjlhing  happened  to  be 
wanting  among  them,  instead  of  makicig  an  effort  to 
get  it  KIT  themselves,  it  was  always  the  Tadiee  on  the 
Green  they  came  to.     And,  of  course,  we  interfered 

CHAPTER  II. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  fullowin^  year  that  lit- 
tle Mary  fir^t  came  to  the  Lodge.  Sir  Thooia*  had 
been  absent  for  Koee  time,  on  bunness,  Ladv  Den- 
zil  said,  and  it  was  he  who  broueht  the  child  home. 
It  ti  all  impressed  on  my  mindly  the  fact  that  I 
was  there  when  they  arrived.  He  was  not  expect- 
ed until  the  evening,  and  I  had  gane  to  spend  an  hour 
with  Lady  Deniil  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  bright 
tpnor  day,  as  warm  as  summer ;  eoe  of  those  sweet 
surprises  that  come  upon  us  in  Bngland  in  in- 
tervals between  the  gray  east  wind  and  the  rain. 
The   sunshine   had  called  out  a  perfect  crowd  of 

E olden  crocuses  along  the  borders.  They  hod  all 
lown  out  quite  Suddenly,  as  if  it  had  been  an  actu- 
al voice  that  called  them,  and  God's  innocent  crea- 
tures had  nulled  forth  to  answer  to  their  naiues. 
And  there  were  heaps  of  violets  about  the  I.odge 
whioh  made  the  air  sweet  And  there  it  tomuthiog 
in  thai  first  exquiate  touch  at  spring  which  moves 
all  hearts.     Lady  Denzil  had  coraa  out  with  me  to 
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Everything;  was  ■yery  atill,  and  yet 
one  felt  as  if  one  could  bear  tbe  bud«  unfolding,  the 
yoaiig  gruB  and  lea6eb  thrillins  with  their  nev 
life.  But  it  did  not  aecm  to  me  that  Lady  Denzil 
wai  listening  to  thijse.  I  said,  "  Do  you  ex^t  Sir 
Tlomasnow?"  irithskind  of  vaguecuriDsity  ;  and 
she  looked  in  my  face  with  a  sudden,  auick  gl 
sranething  like  suspicion  vhich  I  could  not  nnder- 

"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  expected  something  ?  "  she 
■aid.  *'  Yea, —  I  expect  some  naws  that  probably  I 
shall  not  like.  But  it  does  not  matter,  my  dear.  '' 
is  nothing  that  affects  Me." 

She  said  these  words  with  a  smile  that  was  rather 
dreary  to  see.  It  was  not  like  Lady  DenziL 
was  like  sayitig,  "  So  long  as  it  does  not  affect  me 
you  know  I  don't  care,"  —  which  was  so  far  from  my 
opinioD  of  her.  I  did  not  know  what  to  aiuwer. 
Her  tone  somehow  disturbed  the  spring  feeling,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  flowers. 

"I  wish  Sir  Thomas  biid  been  here   on  such 
lovely  day,"  she  said,  after  a  while;  'the  enjoys 
BO.    Peace  is  Tery  pleasant,  ray  dear,  when  yoa  are 
old.     You  don't  quite  appreciate  it  yet,  as  '        '    " 
And  then  she  paused  again  and  seemed  b 
and  permitted  herself  the  faintest  little  Mch. 

"  I  think  I  am  older  than  you,  Lady  Dentil, 
said. 

Then  she  langhed  in  her  natural  soil  way,  "  I 
dare  say  you  are,"  she  said.  "  That  is  the  difference 
between  your  restless  middle-age  and  our  ahlneu. 
You  feci  old  because  you  feel  young.  That  'a  how 
it  is;  whereas  being  really  old,  we  can  afford  to  be 

Cung  aeain,  —  sometime*,"  she  added,  softly.    The 
t  word  was  said  under  her  breath.     I  don't  sup- 


the  three  o'clock  train,"  she  said,  "ft  would  be 
about  time  for  it  now."  She  had  scarcely  stopped 
speaking  and  we  had  just  turned  towards  the  gate, 
when  a  carriage  entered.  1  saw  at  once  it  was  one 
of  the  common  llys  that  are  to  be  had  at  the  station 
and  that  it.  was  Sir  Thomas  who  put  his  head  out  at 
the  window.  A  moment  after  it  stopped,  lie  hod 
seen  Lady  DenziL  on  the  lawn,  lie  got  out  with 
that  slight  he^tation  which  betrays  an  old  man ; 
and  then  he  turned  and  lifted  something  out  of  the 
carri^.  For  the  first  moment  one  could  not  tell 
what  It  was,  —  he  made  a  long  stride  on  to  the  soft 
grwnisward,  with  his  eyes  fixed  npoa  Lady  Deuzil, 
and  then  he  put  down  the  child  on  the  lawn.  "  Go 
to  that  lady,"  he  said.  For  my  part,  I  stood  and 
stared,  knowing  nothing  of  the  feelings  that  might 
lie  anderneath.  The  child  stood  still  with  her  little 
serious  face  and  looked  at  us  both  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  walked  steadily  up  to  Lady  Denzil, 
who  had  not  moved.  1  was  qdite  unprepared  for 
what  followed.  Lady  Denzit  fell  down  on  her 
knecfl  on  the  grass  — she  took  the  child  to  her,  into 
her  arms,  close  to  her  breast.  AU  at  once  she  fell 
into  a  passion  of  teara.  And  yet  that  docs  not  ex- 
press whotlsaw.  Itwassilent;  there  were  no  cries 
nor  sobs,  such  as  a  young  woman  might  have  uttered. 
The  tears  fell  as  if  they  bad  beun  pent  up  all  her 
life,  as  if  all  her  life  she  had  been  waiting  for  this 
moment ;  while  Sir  Thomas  stood  looking  on,  half 
sad,  half  sa^sfied.    It  seemed  a  rcTelatioo  to  him  as 


it  was  to  me.  AU  this  time  when  she  had  lodie4«o 
serene  and  had  been  so  sweet,  had  she  been  carry- 
ing those  teats  in  her  heart  1  I  think  that  moit 
have  been  what  was  passing  through  Sir  Thomia's 
mind.  I  had  stood  and  stored,  as  one  does,  when 
one  is  unexpectedly  made  the  spectator  of  a  crisis  in 
another  life.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
ashamed  of  spying,  as  it  were,  upon  iJidy  DeniU't 
feelings.  I  baetcued  away,  shaking  hands  with  Sir 
Thomas  as  I  passed  him.  And  so  enUrely  was  his 
mind  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  him,  that  lacarce- 
iy  think  he  knew  who  I  was. 

After  this  it  may  be  supposed  I  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  little  Klory.  At  first  I  was  embarrassed 
and  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do,  —  whether  I 
should  go  back  next  day  and  ask  for  the  child,  and 
give  Lady  Denzil  an  opportunity  of  getting  over 
any  confession  she  might  reel  at  the  recidlection  that 
I  hod  been  present,  —  or  whether  I  should  stay 
away ;  lifut  it  turned  out  that  Lady  Denzil  was  nqt 
half  BO  senaidve  as  I  was  on  the  subject.  I  stayed 
away  for  one  whole  day  thinkinc  about  little  else,  — 
and  the  next  day  I  went,  lest  they  should  think  it 
strange.  It  seemed  quite  curious  to  me  to  be  re- 
ceived as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  waa  no 
appearance  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
When  1  went  in  Lady  Denzil  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  as  usual  without  rising  from  her  choir.  "  What 
has  become  of  you?"  she  said,  and  made  me  sit 
down  by  her,  as  ehe  always  did.  After  we  had 
talked  a  white  she  rang  the  bell.  "1  have  some- 
thing to  show  you,"  she  said,  smiting.  And  then 
little  Alary  came  in,  in  her  little  brown  Holland  over- 
all, as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  In  the  woiid. 
She  was  the  must  lovely  child  I  ever  saw.  I  know 
whenlsay  this  that  everybody  willimmediattly  think 
of  agolden-iiaired, blue-eyed  darhng.  But  she  was  not 
of  that  description.  Her  hair  was  brown,  —  not 
dork,  but  of  the  shade  which  grows  dark,  with  years; 
d  it  was  very  fine  silky  hair,  not  frizzy  and  rough  ai 
the  fashion  nowadays.  Her  eyes  were  brown, 
>,  of  that  tender,  wistful  kind  which  are  out  of 
fashion  like  the  bair.  Every  look  the  child  gave 
was  an  appeal.  There  are  some  children's  eyes 
that  look  at  you  with  perfect  trust,  beheving  in  ev- 
erj'body;  and  these  are  sweet  eyes.  But  little 
Mary's  were  sweeter  still,  for  they  told  you  she  be- 
lieved in  you.  "  Take  care  of  me:  be  good  to  me, 
—  I  trust  you,"  was  what  they  sold ;  "  not  every- 
body, but  you."  This  was  the  expression  in  them; 
and  I  never  knew  anybody  who  could  reust  that 
look.  Then  she  had  the  true  child's  beauty  of  a 
lovely  complexiou,  pure  red  Bn4  white.  She  camb 
>  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  those  tender  seri- 
eyes,  and  then  slid  her  soft  little  band  ia- 
ine.  Even  when  I  had  ceased  talking  to  her 
and  petting  her,  she  never  took  her  eyes  away 
from  my  &ce.  It  was  the  creature's  way  of 
'udging  of  the  new  people  among  whom  she 
:ad  been  brought,  — for  she  was  only  about  six,  too 
young  to  draw  much  insight  from  words.  1  was 
'lad  to  bund  my  head  over  her,  to  kiss  her  oweet 
Lttle  face  and  smooth  her  pretty  hair  by  way  of  hid- 

5  a  cert^n  embarrassment  I  felt.  But  I  was  the 
y  one  of  the  three  that  was  embarrassed.  Lady 
Denzil  sat  ond  looked  at  the  cluld  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  run  over  with  content.  "  She  is  going 
I  star  with  me,  and  take  care  of  me,"  she  said,  wiu 
smile  of  .absolute  happiness;  "are  not  you,  little 
Mary  ?  " 

''  Y^,  my  lady,"  said  the  little  thing,  tumins  se- 
)usasaju[^,to  thedd  lady.    1  could  not  lielp 
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LADY  DENZIL. 


giving  a  little  lUrt  w  I  looked  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er, and  saw  the  two  patra  of  eyea  meet.  Lady  Den- 
xil  was  near  axtj,  and  little  Marj  wtu  but  six ;  but 
it  was  the  lame  hce  ;  I  felt  i]tiito  confused  after  I 
bad  mnde  thii  dbcoreiy,  and  sat  sitent  and  heard 
them  talk  to  each  other.  Even  in  the  little  voice 
there  was  a  certain  trill  which  was  tike  Lady  Den- 
sil't.  Then  the  whole  scene  nuhed  before  me. 
Lady  Deniil  on  her  knecf,  and  her  tears  pourins 
forth  and  the  child  clasped  in  her  arms.  What  did 
it  mean  ?  My  lodr  was  childless,  —  and  even  had 
it  been  otherwise,  tliat  baby  never  could  have  been 
her  chill),  —  who  was  the  ?  I  was  bo  bewildered  and 
anrpriaed  that  it  took  from  me  the  very  power  of 

Af^r  this  9trat)ge  introduction  the  child  settled 
down  ai  an  inmdle  of  the  Lodsc,  and  was  seen 
and  admired  by  everj'body.  And  every  one  dis- 
covered the  resemblance.  The  neighbors  on  the 
Green  all  found  it  out,  and  aa  there  was  no 
reaaon  we  knew  of,  why  she  should  not  be  Lady 
Denzil's  relation,  we  all  stated  our  opinion  plainly, 
—  eicept  perhaps  myself.  I  had  teen  more  than 
the  rest,  though  that  was  almost  nothing.  I  had  a 
iiieling  that  there  was  an  unknown  story  beneath, 
and  somehow  1  had  not  the  courage  to  say  to  I^ady 
Denzit  as  I  sat  there  alone  with  her,  and  hod  her, 
perhaps,  at  a  disadvantage,  "How  like  the  child  is 
to  you ! "  But  other  people  were  not  so  cowanlly. 
Not  long  after,  two  or  three  of  ns  met  at  the  Lodge, 
at  the  hour  of  aiterooon  tea,  which  was  an  invention 
of  the  lime  which  Lady  Denzil  had  taken  to  very 
kindly.  Among  the  rest  was  young  Mrs.  Plymley, 
who  was  not  precisely  one  of  us.  She  was  one  of 
the  Herons  of  Marehfield,  and  she  and  bcr  husband 
had  taken  Willowbrook  for  the  summer.  She  was  a 
pleasant  little  woman,  bat  she  was  Ibnd  of  talking, — 
nobody  could  deny  that.  And  she  had  children  of 
her  own,  and  made  a  great  fbss  over  little  Mary  the 
moment  she  saw  her.  The  child  was  too  much  a 
little  lady  to  ho  disagreeable,  but  I  could  see  she  did 
not  like  to  be  lifted  up  on  a  stranger's  knee,  and  ad- 
mired and  chnttered  over.  "  I  wish  my  Ada  was 
half  as  pretty,"  Mrs.  Plymley  said ;  "  but  Ada  is  so 
like  her  poor  dear  papa,"  and  here  she  pretended  to 
tigh.  "1  am  to  fond  of  pretty  children.  It  is  hard 
upon  me  to  have  mine  so  plain.  O,  you  little  dai^ 
ling  I  Mary  What?  yon  have  only  told  me  half 
your  name.  Lady  Denzil,  one  can  see  in  a  moment 
she  belongs  to  you." 

Lady  Denzil  at  the  moment  was  pouring  oat  tea. 
All  at  once  the  ntver  teapot  in  her  hand  seemed  to  give 
a  jerk,  as  if  It  were  a  living  creature,  and  some  great 
big  boiling  drops  fell  on  her  black  dress.  It  was  only 
for  a  single  second,  and  she  had  pretence  of  mind  to 
set  it  down,  and  smile  and  say  she  was  awkward,  and 

was  nothing.  "  My  arm  is  always  shaky  when  I 
hold  anything  heavy,"  she  sud  ;  "  ever  since  I  had 
the  rheumatism  in  it."  Then  she  turned  to  Mrs. 
Plymley,  whose  Injudicious  suggestion  we  hod  all 
forgotten  in  our  fright.  Perhaps  Lady  Donzil  had 
Iwt  her  setf-possession  a  little.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
that  she  thought  it  best  to  reply  at  once,  so  that  ev- 
erybody might  hear.  "  Belongs  to  me  ?  "  she  said 
with  her  clear  voice.  And  somehow  we  all  felt  im- 
mediately that  something  silly  and  nncalled  for  had 

"  1  mean  your  tide  of  the  hoase,"  said  poor  Hrs. 
Plymley,  abashed.  She  was  young  and  nertooB,  and 
felt,  Uke  all  the  rest  of  us,  that  she  was  for  the  mo- 
ment the  culprit  at  the  bar. 

"  She  belongs  to  neither  side  of  the  boose,"  sMd 


d  for  ber.    She  is 


Lady  Deoril,  with  even  ann< 
"  Sir  Thomas  knows  her  peopli 
.  he  thought  a  change  would  he 
no  —  connection ;  nothing  at  s 

"  O,  I  am  sure  1  beg  ]  . 
Plymley;  and  she  let  little  Mary  slide  down  from  her 
lap,  and  looked  very  uncomfortable.  None  of  us  in- 
deed were  at  our  ease,  for  we  had  all  been  saying;  it 
in  private.  Only  little  Mary,  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle, looked  wistfully  round  upon  us,  questioning,  yet 
undisturbed.  And  Lady  Dentil,  too,  stood  and 
looked.     At  that  moment  the  likeness  was  stronger 

"  It  is  very  droll,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,the  Bector's 
wife,  whose  eye  was  caivht  by  it,  like  mine.  "  She 
is  verv  like  you.  Lady  &nzil ;  I  never  saw  an  acci- 
dental likeness  so  strong." 

"  Poor  little  Mary  1  do  yon  think  the  is  Uke  me  ?  " 
said  Lady  Denzil  with  a  curious  ouiver  in  her 
voice ;  and  the  bent  over  the  child  all  at  once  and 
kissed  her.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  quite  out  of  hearing.  1  don't  know  by 
what  magnetism  he  could  have  known  that  some- 
thing agitating  was  going  on,  —  I  did  not  even  see 
him  approach  or  took;  but  all  at  once,  just  as  his 
wife  betrayed  that  strange  thrill  of  feeling.  Sir 
Thomas  was  at  her  elbow.  He  touuhed  her  arm 
quite  lightly  as  he  stood  by  her  side. 

"  T  should  like  some  tea,"  he  said. 

She  stood  up  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as 
if  the  did  not  nndcistand.  And  then  the  turned  to 
the  tea-table  with  something  like  a  blush  of  shame 
on  her  face.  Then  he  drew  forward  a  chair  and 
sat  down  by  Mrs.  Plymley  and  began  to  talk.  He 
was  a  very  good  talker  when  he  pleased,  and  In  two 
seconds  we  ^ad  all  wandered  nway  to  our  several 
subjects,  and  were  in  fliH  cooversaclon  again.  But 
it  was  soma  time  before  Lady  Denzil  took  any  part 
in  it.  She  was  a  long  while  pouring  out  those  caps 
of  tea.  Little  Mary,  as  if  moved  by  some  strange 
uneonscioDB  touch  of  sympathy,  stole  away  with  her 
doll  into  a  corner.  It  was  as  if  the  two  had  been 
made  out  of  the  same  material  and  thrilled  to  the 
same  touch,  —  they  both  turned  their  backs  upon  us 
for  the  moment,  I  don't  suppose  anybody  but  my- 
self noticed  this;  and  to  be  sure  it  was  simply  be- 
cause I  had  seen  the  meeting  between  them,  and 
knew  there  was  something  In  it  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary visit  to  the  parents'  friends  of  a  little  delicate 
child. 

Besides,  the  child  never  looked  like  a  little  vis- 
itor ;  she  bad  brought  no  maid  with  her,  and  she 
spoke  very  rarely  of  her  homo.  I  don't  know  how 
sne  might  be  dressed  under  those  brown  Holland 
overalls,  but  these  were  the  only  outside  garb  sh'e 
ever  wore.  1  don't  mean  to  say  they  were  ugly  or 
wanting  in  neatniiss;  they  were  such  things  as  the 
children  at  the  Kcctory  wore  in  summer  when  they 
lived  in  the  gardens  and  the  fields.  But  they  did  not 
look  suitable  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Louse-  By 
and  by  these  outer  garments  disappeared.  The  litrlc 
creature  blossomed  out,  as  It  wore,  out  of  her  brown 
husk,  and  put  forth  new  flowen.   Aitur  the  fint  few 


irything  she  put  on.  It  was  clear  th.it 
her  little  wardrobe  was  being  silcD^y  renewed,  and 
every  pretty  thing  which  a  child  of'^her  ajje  could 
fitly  wear  was  being  added  to  it  This  could  never 
have  been  done  to  a  little  visitor  who  bad  come  for 
change  of  ur.  Then  a  maid  was  eot  for  her,  whom 
Lady  Denzil  was  very  particular  about ;  and  no  one 
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VTM  9ok«  of  the  time  when  little  Mary  ibould  be 
going  away.  By  d^reei  ihe  gmw  to  belong  to  the 
place,  to  M  Msocioted  with  evetyUuDg  in  it.  When 
^u  Approached  the  hoiue,  which  bad  alwa^  been 
M>  lileDt,  perhapa  it  was  a  burst  of  sweet  childish 
lai^ler  (bat  met  yoar  can ;  perhap«  a  little  song, 
or  uie  pleasant  Bound  of  ber  little  feet  on  the  gravel 
is  the  aunny  lime-waJk.  The  BaTvaats  were  all 
ntUrlj  under  her  away.  They  spoke  of  little  MiH 
Mary  aa  they  lUight  have  spoken  of  a  little  princess 
whose  word  was  law.  As  for  Sir  Thomas,  I  think 
he  was  the  first  sobject  in  her  realm.     She  took  to 

Ciniziog  and  ordering  him  about  bcfbr«  she  had 
a  mofith  at  the  Lod^  "Sir  Thofnas,"  she 
would  say  in  her  clear  httle  voice,  "  come  and 
walk  " ;  and  the  old  gentleman  would  get  up  and 
go  out  with  her,  and  hold  wonderful  conversations, 
as  we  could  see,  looking  after  them  from  Che  window. 
Lady  Denzil  did  not  acem  mthcr  to  pet  her,  or  to 
d«vote  bcrtelf  to  her,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  house 
did.  But  there  was  something  in  her  face  when 
she  looked  at  the  child  which  passes  description. 
It  was  a  aort  of  ineflable  content  and  satisfactioa,  as 
if  she  had  all  that  heart  could  desire  aad  asked  no 
more.  Little  Mary  watched  her  eye  whenever  they 
were  together  wiui  a  curioiu  sympathy  more  ex- 
traoriUiuuy  Rill.  She  seemed  to  know  by  intuition 
when  my  lady  wantod  her.  "  'Ea,  my  lady,"  the 
child  would  sav,  watching  with  her  sweet  eyes.  It 
wa*  the  only  little  divergence  she  made  from  coi^ 
rectneas  of  speech,  and  Eomehow  it  gdeased  my  ear. 
I  suppose  she  said  "  My  lady  "  because  Sir  Thomas 
did,  and  that  I  liked  too.  To  an  old  lady  like  Ladv 
Itenzil  it  is  fuch  a  pretty  title ;  I  fell  into  it  myseU' 
without  being  aware. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

THoe  tbe  world  wrat  loftly  on,  till  the  roses  of 
June  had  come  instead  of  the  spring  crocuses.  Ev- 
erything went  on  softly  at  the  (Jreen.  True,  there 
was  a  tragedy  now  and  then,  even  among  us,  like 
that  Bad  ^air  of  Everard  Stoke ;  and  sometimes  a 
very  IrouUeeome  complication,  going  near  to  break 
tome  hearts,  Bke  that  of  Nelly  Fortis,  —  but  for  the 
moat  part  we  wete  ^uiet  enouch.  And  that  wai  a 
very  i]uiet  time.  Little  Mary  had  grown  the  pet  of 
the  Green  befi»e  June.  The  littie  Domerelis  who 
were  nice  children  enough,  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  her;  and  then  there  were  so  many  of  them, 
whereas  Mary  waa  all  alone  Uke  a  httle  star.  We 
all  petted  ber,  —  bat  she  waa  one  of  the  children 
wbom  it  is  impossibte  to  spoil.  She  waa  never  pert 
0^  diaagieeable,  like  little  Agatha  DamereL  She 
had  her  little  childish  fits  of  temper  by  times,  but 
was  always  sorry  and  always  sweet,  with  her  soft 
appealing  eyes,  —  a  little  woman,  hut  never  knowing 
or  forwvd,  like  so  many  children  Howadays.  She 
was  Blill  bat  a  baby,  poor  darling,  not  more  than 
seven  years  cjd,  wheo  that  dreadful  scene  broke  in 
upon  oar  quietDess  which  1  have  now  to  telL 

It  wse  June,  and  there  was  a  large  party  on  the 
lawn  before  the  Lodge.  As  kmg  as  tbe  seaun 
lasted,  while  Ikae  were  quantitiea  of  people  in 
town.  Lady  Den^  often  had  these  partiea.  We 
were  all  tba«  of  eoane ;  everybody  on  the  Green 
whom  tbe  virited  —  (and  I  toed  to  b*  very  sorry  tor 
Mn.  Wood  and  her  daughters  when  one  of  them 
was  |oing  to  take  place).  We  were  in  the  habit  of 
aeetng  eontiniiBlly  in  the  same  way,  to  see  the 
jonng  pMple  p^r  croquet  aod  amnae  thewelrei ) 
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and  there  was  perb^a  a  little  monotony  in  iL 
Lady  Deiuil  always  took  caie  to  have  aoam  variety. 
There  would  be  a  fine  lady  or  two  finm  town,  brinf 
ing  with  her  a  whiff  of  aU  the  gnndwre  and  gayt- 
ties  we  had  no  particular  abare  in,  and  setting  aa 
example  to  the  girls  in  their  dress  and  acccssoriea 
I  never  waa  extrav^aot  in  my  draas,  nor  cnooar- 
aged  such  a  thing,  —  indeed  do  Uutv  ever  dmi, — 
bnt  a  real  fashionable  perfect  tmlet  u  generally  so 
complete,  and  charming,  and  harmonious,  UuU  it  is 
good  for  one  to  see  it  now  and  then,  espedally  for 
girls,  though  of  cotme  ignorant  perscma  and  taen 
don't  nndarstand  whv.  And  then  there  were  a  £h 
gentlemen,  —  with  all  tbe  ^eaauia  of  the  clahs,  aid 
town  talk,  wlucb  made  a  very  pleasant  change  to  m. 
It  was  an  unusually  brtUiant  party  that  day.  Tb«e 
was  the  young  Counteaa  of  Berkhinnpateaa,  wbo  *m 
a  great  beauty  ud  bad  married  so  strangely;  peo- 
[Je  said  tbe  £arl  was  not  very  right  in  his  hoA,  and 
tohl  the  oddest  storice  about  him.  Poor  thiag,  1  ftai 
she  could  not  help  herself,  —  but  sbe  was  the  lo*a- 
liest  creature  imaginable,  and  very  nice  then,  tb(N|^ 
she  went  wrong  uterwards.  She  sat  by  Lady  Hatr 
zil's  ude  on  the  so&,  which  was  placed  just  betee 
the  great  bank  of  roaa.  It  was  pretty  to  see  ihtm 
together :  the  lovely  young  lady,  with  ber  fiu  at 
gayety  and  pretty  languid  stillaeeies,  kttJAg  ua  sll 
admire  her  as  if  she  felt  what  a  pleasure  it  ws*  U 
ut ;  and  the  lovely  old  lady,  so  eerene,  so  Eur,  m 
kind.  I  don't  know  1^  my  part,  which  was  (In 
more  beautiful.  There  were  other  fine  ladia  b*- 
nidea  Lady  Berkhampstead,  and,  as  I  have  Jost  Mid, 
it  waa  a  very  brilliant  party.  There  nover  wh  a 
more  glorious  day;  the  tky  was  a  delight  to  look  il, 
and  the  rich  fufi  foUage  of  the  troe*  cluHered  sal 
against  the  bine,  as  if  they  leant  caressing  upoa  tht 
soft  air  around  them.  The  breath  of  the  rosea  weal 
everyvhei^,  and  behind  Lady  DaDzil's  sofa  thiy 
threw  themselves  up  into  space,  —  great  globes  of 
burning  crimson,  and  delicate  bloih,  and  cieany  | 
while.  They  were  very  rich  in  rose*  at  the  Lodn, 
—  I  remember  one  wall  quite  covered  with  ue 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  —  but  that  ii  a  digreaeioa.  It  wai 
a  broad  lawn,  and  left  room  for  Kveral  sets  of  m>- 
quet-playere,  beeidee  all  tbe  other  pe^e.  Tte 
house  was  on  a  higher  level  at  one  side,  tbe  grouadi 
and  woods  behind,  and  in  front  over  the  lia-ha  we 
had  a  pretty  glimpse  of  tbe  Greco,  where  i-rickct 
wae  being  played,  and  the  distant  houses  on  Us 
other  side.  It  was  Uke  fairy-land,  with  jott  a  psty 
of  the  outer  world,'by  which  wa  kept  bokl  upon  the 
fact  that  we  were  haman,  and  muit  trudge  aa^r 
preamtly  to  our  little  houset.  Ob  the  gmK  brfun 
l^y  Denxil  little  Mar^  was  sitting,  a  little  wfasta 
figure,  with  a  brilUnnt  picturo-book  which  somebndv 
had  brought  ber.  i^o  waa  seated  sideways.  hM 
facmg  to  Lady  Deikzil,  half  to  the  house,  and  giv- 
ing everybody  from  time  to  time  a  look  fron  ha 
tender  tyea.  Her  wlute  frock,  whioh  Uaxwl  ta  the 
stmshine,  waa  tbe  highest  light  in  the  plelive.  at  a 
painter  would  have  said,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  on- 
tre.  I  waa  not  playing  croquet,  and  then  casM  a 
mooent  when  I  was  &ing  notbisg  particular,  aad 
therefore  had  time  to  remark  upon  the  scene  arooad 
me.  Aa  I  raised  my  eyes,  my  atlentioo  was  all  at 
once  attracted  by  a  strange  figore,  quito  alien  to  tb* 
group  below,  which  stood  on  the  itpproach  tu  iht 
boose.  The  bouse,  aa  I  have  said,  was  on  a  b^her 
level,  and  consequwilJy  Uw  nnd  which  approai-bsd 
it  was  higher  loo  oo  tibe  eumnait  of  the  bank  which 
sloped  down  towards  the  lawn.  A  woman  stool 
above  ^aing  at  a*.    At  tint  it  seemed  to  me  that 
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Rbs  wu  one  of  the  Mmnts :  she  had  a  cotton  fpum 
on,  anil  a  Elraw  bonnet,  and  a  littlv  black  ai)k  cloak. 
I  cunld  not  uj  that  tihe  wnt  shabby  or  wrelched- 
lookiog,  but  her  appearance  wu  a  stranga  contrast 
to  the  prettj  crowu  on  the  lairn.  She  aeemal  to 
have  been  nrreit^il  on  her  waj'  to  the  door  by  the 
aoand  of  voicea,  and  atood  there  looking  down  upmo 
U5,  —  n  strange,  tall,  threateninj;  figure,  which 
awoke,  I  couhl  not  tell  how,  a  certain  terror  in  my 
mind.  By  demei  it  teemed  to  me  that  bcr  gaze 
fixed  npon  litue  Uarr,  —  and  I  fete  m(R«  frightened 
still ;  though  what  could  any  one  have  done  to  the 
child  with  Ki  many  anxious  protectors  looking  on  'I 
However,  people  were  intent  upon  their  games,  or 
their  talks,  or  their  companioiu,  and  nobody  saw  her 
bat  my>el£  At  last  I  got  so  alarmed  that  1  left  my 
Mat  to  teU  Sir  Thomas  of  ber.  I  bad  just  made  oae 
step  lowarda  him,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  strange 
ory,  the  woman  darteil  down  the  bank.  It  was  at 
little  Mary  she  flew ;  she  rtffibetl  down  upon  her 
like  a  tempest,  and  leized  the  child  crushing  up  faer 

fretty  white  tiock  and  ber  dear  little  fi^ro  violent- 
'  in  her  arms.  I  cried  out  too  in  my  frieht,  —  for 
f  thonebtsbe  wasmad,  —  andTarious  people  sprang 
from  tbuir  chairs,  one  of  the  !«et  to  be  routed  bdng 
Lady  Densil,  who  was  talking  very  eamestly  to 
Lady  Beikharapstead.  Tbo  woman  gave  a  great 
load  panionate  outcry,  as  ahe  >ei«ea  upon  little 
Mary.  And  the  child  cried  out  too,  one  single 
word,  which  in  a  motnent  tranalixed  me  where  1 
stood,  and  csDgbt  Lady  Denzii's  ear  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet.'  It  wia  a  cry  almost  hke  a  moan,  full 
of  terror,  and  dismay,  and  repugnance;  and  yet  it 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  words  that  ever  falls  on  hu- 
man ears.  The  sound  stopped  evenihing,  even 
the  croqoet,  and  called  Sir  Thomas  forward  from 
the  other  end  of  the  hiwn.  The  one  word  that 
Mary  uttered,  that  filled  ui  all  with  such  horror  and 
coastemation,  was  "  Manuna  1 " 

"  Yes,  Bty  darling,"  cried  the  woman,  holding  her 
doM,  crumpling,  even  crushing  her  up  in  hw  arms. 
They  tooc  you  from  me  when  1  wasn't  myself! 
>id  /  know  where  they  we 
Here!     O  yes,  I  seo  it  all 

child !  —  don't  iat^rf^re  with  my  child  I  —  she  sha'n'I 
«tiy  here  another  day.  Her  father  would  cune  her 
if  he  knoi*  she  was  here." 

"  O,  please  set  ne  down,"  said  little  Mary.  "  O 
numma,  please  don't  hurt  me.  0,  ray  lady  1 "  cried 
the  poor  child,  appealing  to  her  protectreEs.  Lady 
Uenzil  got  up  tottering  as  (be  heard  this  cry.  She 
came  forward  with  every  particle  of  color  gcma  froia 
Imt  lace.  She  was  so  agitated  her  lips  conld  scarce- 
ly ibnn  the  words ;  bat  she  had  the  courage  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  the  woman^  arm,  — 

"Set  ber  down,"  she  said.  "If  you  have  any 
claim, — set  her  down  —  it  shall  be  seen  into.     Sir 

The  itranf;er  turned  upon  hw.     She  was  a  wo- 
man about  6ve-and-thirty,  strong  and  bold  and  vig- 
orous.    I  don'l  deny  she  was  a  handsone  woman. 
She  had  bis  blazine  black  eyes,  and  a  complei 
I ,f:.i_  i„:Jt.. J  t.;  1 II.  ■ 
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perhaps  a  bttla  heightened  by  her  walk  in  the  heat 
^e  turned  npon  Lady  Deiizil,  shalDiig  off  her 
hand,  cmahinff  lit' 
and   raising   tne  < 


Mary  still  closer  in  one  arm, 
ic  with  a  wild  theatrical  gea- 


"  You  1 "  she  cried ;  "  if  I  were  to  tell  her  father 
she  was  with  yon,  he  woald  curse  her.  How  dare 
yon  hxik  me  in  the  taee,— a  woman  that's  cone 
after  her  chOd  I  Yon  that  gave  op  your  own  flceh 
and  blood.    Ay !    Yon  may  stare  at  her,  all  jva 


tine  folks.  Here 's  the  woman  that  add  her  son 
to  marry  ber  master.  She 's  got  her  grandeur, 
and  all  she  bid  for;  and  she  left  her  Iwy  to  be 
brought  up  In  the  streets,  and  gO  for  a  common  sol- 
dier. And  she  'a  never  set  her  eyes  on  him,  never 
since  he  was  two  years  old;  and  now  she's  come 
and  stole  my  Uttle  Mary  from  me  I " 

Before  this  speech  was  half  sj>oken  every  sonl  in 
the  place  had  crowded  round  to  hear.  Ko  one 
thought  how  rude  it  was.  Utter  consternation  was 
in  everybody's  look.  As  for  Lady  Deniil,  she  stood 
like  a  statue,  as  white  as  marUe,  in  the  same  spot, 
hearing  it  all.  Slie  did  not  move.  She  was  like 
an  image  set  down  there,  capable  of  no  individual 
action.  She  stood  and  gazed,  and  heard  it  all,  and 
■aw  na  all  IbteuiDg.  1  cannot  tell  what  dreadful 
pangs  were  rending  her  heart ;  but  she  stood  like  a 
dead  woman  in  the  sunshine,  neither  contradicting 
her  accuser  nor  making  even  one  gesture  in  her 
own  defence. 

Then  Sir  Thomas,  on  whom  there  had  surely 
been  some  spell,  came  forward,  dividing  the  crowd, 
and  took  the  stranger  by  the  arm.  "  Set  down  the 
child,"  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice.  "  Set  her  down. 
How  dare  you  speak  of  a  mother's  rights  ?  Did 
you  ever  do  anything  for  ber?  Set  down  the  child, 
woman.    You  hnve  no  business  bei«." 

"  I  never  forsook  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  cried 
the  enraged  creatuis,  letting  poor  little  Mary  al- 
most fall  down  out  of  her  arms,  but  keeping  fast 
bold  of  her.  "  I  'vc  a  better  right  here  than  any  of 
these  strangers.  I  'm  her  son's  wife.  She 's  little 
Mark's  grandmother,  though  she 'il  deny  it.  She's 
that  kind  of  wotoan  that  would  deny  it  to  her  last 
breath.  I  know  she  would.  She 's  the  chiki's 
grandmother.  She  's  my  mother-in-law.  She 's 
never  seen  her  son  since  be  was  two  years  old. 
If  he  hears  the  very  name  of  mother  he  curses 
and  sweu4.  Let  mc  alone,  1  have  come  for  my 
child!     And  I've  come  to  give  that  woman  her 

*>  bo  1 "  cried  Sir  Thomas.  His  voice  was  awtiil. 
He  would  not  touch  ber,  (or  he  was  a  gentleman ; 
but  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  my  very  knees 
bend  and  tremUe.  *'  Go ! "  be  saiil,  —  "  not  a  word 
more."  He  was  so  overcome  at  lost  that  he  put  bis 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pushed  her  away,  and 
wildly  beckoned  to  the  servants,  who  were  standing 
listening  too.  The  wonian  grasped  little  Mary  by 
her  dress.  She  crushed  up  the  child'ii  pretty  white 
cape  in  her  hot  hand  and  dragged  her  along  with 
her.  But  she  obeyed.  She  dared  not  resist  his 
voice ;  and  she  had  done  all  the  harm  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do. 

"  I II  go,"  she  said.  "  None  of  you  had  better 
toach  me.  I'm  twioe  as  strong  an  you,  though 
you  're  a  man.  But  I  '11  go.  She  knows  what  i 
think  of  her  now;  and  you  all  know  what  she  is" 
she  cried,  raising  ber  voice.  "  To  marry  that  old 
man,  she  d««erted  her  child  at  two  year*  old,  anil 
never  set  eye*  on  him  more.  That's  Lady  Benzll. 
Now  you  all  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  I  '11 
go." 

All  this  Ume  Lady  DcnzU  never  stirred:  but 
when  the  woman  moved  away,  dragging  little  Mary 
with  her,  all  at  once  my  lady  stretched  oat  her 
hands  and  gave  a  wild  cry.  "  The  child  I "  she 
cried;  '-the  child!"  And  then  the  little  thing 
turned  to  her  with  the  strange  armpathy  we  had 
all  noticed.  I  don't  know  how  she  twitched  her- 
self out  of  her  mother's  excited,  passionate  ff*^ 
bnt  she  rushed  back  and  thiew  heraelf  at  Lady 
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Deiuil'a  feet,  and  clutched  bold  of  her  dress.  My 
lady,  who  had  not  moved  nor  Bpoken  except  those 
two  words, —  who  was  old  and  capable  of  no  such 
exertioa,  stooped  over  her  and  hlleU  her  up.  I 
never  saw  such  a  sight.  Sbo  was  as  pale  aa  if  she 
had  been  deul.  She  had  received  such  a  shock  as 
might  well  have  killed  her.  Notwithstanding,  this 
is  what  she  did.  She  lifted  up  the  child  in  her 
arms,  broke  away  from  us  who  were  surrounding, 
mounted  the  ebuep  bank  like  a  girl,  with  her  treas- 
ure clusped  close  to  her  bosom,  and  before  any  one 
knew,  before  there  was  tjme  to  speak,  or  even  al- 
most think,  had  disappeared  with  her  into  the  house. 
The  woman  would  have  ruslied  at  her,  sprung  upon 
her,  if  she  had  not  been  held  fast.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined  what  a  scene  it  was  when  the  mistress 
of  the  feast  disappeared,  and  a  family  secret  >o 
extraordinary  was  thus  tossed  to  public  discussion. 
The  housii  door  rang  aHer  Lady  Dunzil,  as  she 
rushed  in,  with  a  sound  like  a  cannon-shot.  The 
stranger  sE^iod  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  luea,  visitors  and  scrvaiiu,  some  of  whom  were 
frying  to  persuade,  some  to  force  her  away.  Sir 
Thomas  stood  by  biuiself,  with  his  old  pale  hands 
piteously  claep«d  tt^etber,  and  his  bead  bunt.  He 
was  overwhelmed  by  ahame  and  trouble,  and  the 
shock  of  this  frightful  scene.  '  He  did  not  seem  able 
for  the  first  moment  to  face  any  one,  to  litl  his  eyes 
to  the  disturbed  and  liuttering  crowd,  who  were  so 
stranc^Iy  in  the  way.  And  we  all  stood  about 
t?iunderstru(^k,  staring  in  each  other's  faces,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  to  say.  Lady  Berkhamp- 
Btead,  with  the  instinct  of  a  great  lady,  was  the  first 
to  recover  herseltl  She  turned  to  me,  I  scarcely 
know  why,  nor  could  she  have  told  why.  "  I  know 
my  carriage  is  waiting,"  she  said,  "  and  1  could  not 
think  of  disturbing  dear  Lady  Denzil  to  say  good 
by.  Will  you  tell  her  how  sorry  1  am  to  go  away 
without  seeing  her?"  They  all  came  crowding 
round  me  with  almost  the  samo  wordst  as  soon  as 
she  had  set  the  example.  And  presently  Sir 
Thomas  roused  up,  as  it  were,  from  his  Etupor, 
And  for  the  next  tew  minutes  there  was  nothing 
but  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  roiling  up  of  car- 
ria^M,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  everybody  to 
smite  and  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  "  So 
long  as  it  docs  not  make  dear  Lady  Denzil  ill,"  one 
of  the  ladies  saitl.  "It  is  so  disagrci^ablo  to  be 
GO  close  upon  the  road.  It  might  have  hap[>ened  to 
any  of  us,"  said  another.  "  Of  course  the  creature 
is  mad;  sbc  should  bo  shut  up  somewhere."  They 
said  such  wonls  with  the  natural  impulse  of  saying 
anything  to  break  the  terrible  impression  of  the 
scone ;  but  they  were  all  almost  as  much  shocked 
and  shaken  as  the  principals  in  it.  I  never  saw 
such  a  collection  of  pale  faces  as  those  that  went 
from  the  Lodge  that  allcrnoon.  I  was  left  last  of 
all.  Somehow  the  woman  who  bad  made  so  dread- 
ful a  disturbance  had  disappeared  without  anybody 
knowing  where.  Sir  Thomas  and  I  were  left  alone 
on  the  lawn,  which  t«n  minutes  ago  —  1  don't  think 
it  was  longer  —  had  been  so  g.'ky  and  so  crowded. 
So  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned,  that  was  the  most 
trying  moment  of  all.  Everybody  had  spoken  to 
me  as  if  I  belonged  to  the  house,  but  in  reality  I 
did  not  belone  to  the  house  ;  and  I  felt  like  a  spy 
as  I  stood  with  Sir  Thomas  nil  alone.  And  what 
was  worse,  he  felt  it  too,  and  looked  at  me  with  the 
forced  painlul  smile  he  had  put  on  for  the  others, 
as  if  he  felt  I  was  just  like  them,  and  it  was  also 
needful  for  me. 
"  1  beg  yoor  pardon  for  Btaying,"  I  said ;  "  don't 


you  think  I  conld  be  of  any  use  1^   Lady  Deuilpa- 

Sir  Thomas  took  my  hand  and  shoc^  it  in  u  ia. 

SraUve  way.  "No,  no,"  he  said  with  his  set  anile, 
i  even  turned  me  towards  the  gate  and  Io«bed 
my  shoulder  with  his  agitated  band — half  (m 
doubt)  because  he  knew  I  meant  kindly — but  kiK 
to  send  me  awa^. 

"  She  might  bke  me  to  do  something,''  I  said,  pit- 
eously. But  all  that  Sir  Thomas  did  was  to  wmii 
my  hand  and  pat  my  shoulder,  and  say,  "No.Da 
I  was  obliged  to  follow  the  rest  with  an  aching  besrt 
As  I  went  out  one  of  the  servants  came  aiW  me.  h 
was  a  man  who  had  been  long  in  the  family,  ud 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  I^nzils.  He  c*a>c  to 
tell  me  he  was  very  much  frightened  about  the  m- 
man,  who  had  disappeared  nobody  could  tell  bo*. 
"I'm  afraid  she 'shidine  about  somewbere,"  he  add, 
"  to  come  again."  And  then  he  glanced  roDKl  to 
see  that  nobody  was  by,  and  looked  into  n;  fsce. 
"  All  that  about  my  ladv  is  true,"  he  said,— *tiw 
as  gospel.     I  've  knowed  it  tiii*  forty  years.' 

"  They  've  been  very  kind  to  you,  WeUtnaa,"  1 
said,  indignantly,  —  "for  shame  1  to  think  you  iboaU 
turn  upon  your  good  mistress  now." 

"  Turn  upon  her  !  "  said  Wellman  ;  "  not  if  I  >■ 
to  be  torn  in  bits ;  but  being  such  a  friend  of  tbt 
family,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  satiataction  to  rcn. 
ma'am,  to  know  as  it  was  true." 

If  anything  could  have  made  my  faeartmoiebw^ 
I  think  it  would  have  been  that.  He  thoagU  u 
would  be  a  sadsfaction  to  mc  to  know.  And  iSm 
the  first  moment  of  pity  was  past,  were  there  M 
some  people  to  whom  it  would  be  a  satisficiioii  to 
know  ?  who  would  tell  it  all  Ofcr  and  gloat  upon  it. 
and  say  to  each  other  that  pride  went  behn  i  611'/ 
My  heart  was  almost  biirsting  as  1  crossed  the  Giwo 
in  the  blazing  afternoon  sunshine,  and  ut  the 
cricketers  still  flaying  as  if  notlune  had  bippeMd. 
Ah  mc !  was  this  what  brought  such  sad  iudulpBt 
experience  to  Lady  Dentil's  eyes,  —  was  thb  "tat 
made  her  know  by  instinct  when  anything  *u 
wrong  in  a  house  ?  I  could  not  think  at  firel  wfcu 
a  terrible  accusation  it  was  that  had  been  broistlt  | 
against  her.  I  thought  only  of  her  look,  of  ber  if- 
pcrate  snatch  at  the  child,  of  her  rush  upCheslHp 
batik  with  little  Mary  in  her  arms.  She  iW 
scarcely  have  lifted  the  child  under  ordinarveircnn' 
stances,  —  what  wild  despair,  what  longing  a* 
have  stimulated  her  to  such  an  effort!  I  put  lion 
my  veil  to  cover  my  tears.  Dear  Lady  Deniil! 
how  sweet  she  was,  how  tender,  how  consderats  of 
everybody.  Blame  never  crossed  her  lips.  I  «■■ 
not  describe  the  poignant  aching  sense  o^he^9uf^(^ 
ins  that  grew  upon  mo  till  I  reached  my  own  hoo"' 
When  I  was  there,  out  of  sight  of  everyboiiy,  1  ol 
down  and  cried  bitterly.  And  then  gradttsilj.  ij 
degrees  it  broke  upon  me  what  it  was  thathad  liip' 
pened,  —  what  the  misery  was,  and  the  shame. 

"le  must  have  done  it  forty  years  ago, «  WfM- 
said,  when  she  was  (juil«  young,  and  no  drni" 
ignorant  of  the  awful  thing  she  wasdcunz-  Slieuw 
done  it,  and  she  had  ield  by  it  ever  since,  —  !*' 
given  her  child  up  at  two  years  old,  and  had  nc^ 
seen  him  again.  Good  I^rd !  could  any  woniMi  fc 
that  and  live?  Her  child,  two  j-ears  old.  My  "i™ 
seemed  to  grow  bewildered  going  over  and  ovetlW 
fact,  —  evidently  it  was  a  fact.     Her  chilil,  — li* 

And  for  forty  ycara !    To  keep  it  all  up  a"'',^*"^   ' 
by  it,  and  never  to  llinch  or  falter.    If  it '"  diiSi* 
to  keep  to  a  good  purpose  for  so  long,  what  csD  iiw 
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.0  ke«p  by  an  evil  one  'I  How  could  she  do  it  ?  Tben 
a  bundred  little  vords  she  bad  utid  came  nuhing  in- 
to lay  mind.  And  that  look,  —  the  look  «he  cast 
altat  the   deterter  on   the  road  'i    I  underetood  it 

now.  Her  heart  had  been  longing  for  him  alt 
I  time.  She  had  loved  her  child  niore  thao  other 
motbere  love,  every  day  of  all  that  time. 

Poor  Ladv  Dcnzil!  dear  Lady  Denzill  tbie  waa 
the  end  of  all  my  reaaonings  on  the  matter.  I  ircnt 
over  it  again  and  ogjun,  but  I  never  came  t^i  any 
ending  but  this :  The  thing  vas  dreadful ;  but  she 
.was  not  dreadful.  .  There  waa  no  change  in  her.  I 
did  not  realize  any  guilt  on  her  part  My  heart  only 
bled  for  the  long  anguish  she  had  suffered,  and  from 
tiie  shook  she  was  suffering  from  now. 

But  Imfore  evening  on  this  verj-  same  day  my 
house  trns  filled  with  people  discussing  the  whole 
Ktory.  No  one  had  heard  any  more  than  I  bad 
beard  \  but  by  this  time  a  thousand  versions  of  the 
story  were  afloat.  Some  people  said  ebu  had  gone 
astray  when  ehe  was  young,  and  hail  been  cast  off  by 
her  family,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  bad  rescued  her : 
'  aad  there  were  whispers  that  such  stories  were  not 
so  rare,  if  we  knew  all :  a  vile  echo  that  alwaj's 
breathes  after  a  real  tragedy.  And  some  said  she  was 
of  no  family,  but  had  been  the  former  Lady  Uenzil's 
maid ;  some  thought  it  was  Sir  Tbomus'sonii  son  that 
had  been  thus  cast  away ;  some  sud  he  had  been  Icfl 
on  the  streets  and  no  provision  made  for  him.  My 
neighboTS  went  into  a  hundred  details.  Old  Mr. 
Clllibrd  tliought  it  was  a  bad  story  indeed  ;  and  the 
Hector  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  for  a  person  in 
Lady  Denzil'd  position  such  a  scandal  was  ureadful ; 
it  was  such  an  example  to  the  lower  classes.  Mrs. 
Daiuerel  was  still  more  depressed.  Slijj  said  she 
would  not  be  surprised  at  anything  Molly  Jackson 
could  do  aller  this.  As  for  Mrs.  Wood  who  came  late 
in  the  evening,  all  ngapc,  to  inquire  into  the  news, 
with  something  like  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  her 
lace,  I  lost  all  patience  when  she  appuaruiL  I  had 
compelled  myself  to  bear  what  the  other;i  said,  bat  I 


not  without  tears ;  "  a  great  trouble  has  come  upon 
her.  A  madwomm  has  been  brought  against  her 
with  «n  incredible  story ;  and  when  a  story  is  in- 
credibly people  always  believe  it.  If  you  want  to 
hear  any  more,  go  to  other  people  who  wore  present. 
I  can't  tell  you  anything,  and  if  I  must  say  bo, 
I  won't." 

"  (Jood  gracious,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  don't  go  out  of 
your  senses!"  said  my  visitor.  "If  Lady  Denzil 
has  done  something  dreadful,  that  <loes  not  affect 

"-But  it  does  alTeet  me,"  I  said,  "Infinitely; 
clouds  over  heaven  and  earth ;  it  changes,  —  nev 
Diind  i  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  it.     If  yi 

than  me." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  I  was  not  there,"  said  Mi-s. 
Wood,  "  with  my  innocent  girls.  I  am  verv  glad 
now  I  never  made  any  attempt  lo  make  friends  ''' 
her,  though  you  know  how  oilfln  you  ui^ed  ii 
do  it-     I  am  quite  happy  to  think  I  did  not  yield  to 

I  had  no  spirit  to  contradict  this  monstrous  piece 
of  pretence.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  anyliow ; 
lor  Ihongh  I  might  (eel  myself  for  an  instant  sap- 
ported  by  my  indignation,  the  blow  ha<l  gone  to  my 
heart,  and  I  bail  no  sti'ength  to  struggle  against  it. 
The  thought  of  all  that  Lady  Denzil  mi^lit  be  sulfer- 
ing  conliued  me  with  a  dullsease  of  pain.     And  yet 


things  were  not  then  at  their  worst  with  my  lady. 
Next  morning  it  was  found  that  bttle  Mary  had 
been  stolen  away. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

TirAT  was  a  dreadful  morning  on  tbe  Green. 
After  the  lovely  weather  we  had  been  havinw,  all 
the  winds  and  all  tbe  fiends  seemed  to  baveliceo 
unchained.  It  blew  a  hurricane  during  the  night, 
and  nest  day  the  Green  was  covered  with  great 
branches  of  trees  which  bail  been  torn  off  und  scat- 
tered about  like  wreck  on  a  seasbore.  After  this 
.  rain  ;  it  poured  as  if  tbe  windows  of  heaven 
open,  when  Sir  Tlioma.s  himself  stepped  in 
upon  me  like  a  ghost,  a«  I  sat  at  my  solitary  hreak- 
fast.  Those  twenty-four  hours  bad  passed  over  him 
so  many  years.  He  was  haggard  and  ashy 
pale,  and  feeble.  His  very  mind  seemed  to  bo  oon- 
fiised.  "  Vi'u  have  lost  the  child,"  he  said  to  me, 
a  voice  from  which  all  modulation  and  soflness 
had  cone.    "Will  you  coma  and  see  my  wife?" 

"  Lost  I  Little  Swry  ?  "  I  cried. 

And  then  all  his  courage  gave  way ;  be  sat  down 
speechless,  with  his  lip  quivering,  ^nd  bitter  tears 
in  his  worn  old  eyes.  Then  he  got  up  restl'^ss  and 
shaking.  "  Come  to  my  wife,"  he  said.  There  was 
another  word  exchanged  between  us.  1  put  on 
cloak  with  the  hood  over  my  head,  and  went 
a  him  on  tbe  moment.  As  we  crossed  the  Green 
)rt  of  procession  arrived,  two  or  thr«e  great  vans 
packed  with  people,  with  muac  and  fliis,  which 
proceeded  to  dischaige  their  contents  at  the  "  Bar- 
Tcy-Mow  "  under  tlie  soaking  rain.  Tliey  bad  come 
for  a  day's  pleasure,  poor  creatures,  and  this  was 
the  sort  uf  day  they  got.  The  sight  of  them  is  so 
associated  in  my  mind  with  that  miserable  moment, 
that  I  don't  think  I  could  forget  it  were  I  to  llva  a 
bundred  yirnrt.  It  seemed  to  join  on  someliow  to 
the  tragiciil  breaklng-up  of  the  party  on  the  day  be- 
fore. Tills  was  nothing  but  the  extermil  elements : 
but  it  chimed  in  with  its  little  sermon  on  the  vanity 
of  all  things.  My  lady  was  in  her  own  room  wbou 
I  entered  the  Lodge.  The  shock  had  struck  her 
down  aa  I  found,  but  she  tioi  not  calm  enough,  or 
weak  eoougb  to  go  to  bed.  She  lay  on  a  tofa  in 
ber  dresBuig-gown  ;  she  was  utterly  pale,  not  a  touch 
of  ber  sweet  color  left,  and  her  hauiU  shook  as 
she  held  them  out  to  me.  She  held  them  out,  and 
looked  up  in  luy  face  with  appcallii'^  eyes,  which 
put  me  iu  mind  of  little  Mary's.  And  then,  whcu  I 
stooped  down  over  her  iu  the  impube*of  the  momeiit 
to  kiss  her,  she  pressed  my  Iiand.1  so  in  hers,  that 
frail  and  thin  .is  her  lingers  were.  1  almost  cried  out 
with  pain.  Mrs.  Florentine,  ber  old  maid,  stood 
close  by  the  head  of  her  mistress's  sofa.  She  stood 
looking  on  very  gr.ive  and  steady,  without  any  sur- 
prise, as  if  she  knew  It  all. 

For  a  few  uiinutes  Lady  Deiuil  could  not  speak. 
And  when  the  did,  ber  wonlacamu  out  with  a  burst- 
all  at  oucc.  "Did  he  tell  you?"  she  sad.  "I 
thought  you  would  help  me.  You  have  noboily  to 
keep  yoa  back;  uelthur  husband  nor —    I  said  I 

"  Dear  Lady  Denzil,"  I  said,  "if  I  can  do  any- 
thing, to  the  utmost  of  my  strength  —  " 

She  held  my  band  f^t,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  she 
would  look  me  thivi^b  and  through.  "That  was 
what  I  said,^ — tlut  was  what  I  said!"  she  cried; 
"  you  caii  do  what  your  heart  says ;  you  can  bring 
her  b.-u;k  to  me ;  my  child,  my  little  cliild !  I  never 
had  hut  a  little  child,  — never  lliat  I  know ! " 
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"1  will  do  whatever  you  tdl  me,°  I  ssiil,  trying 
to  soothe  her:  "but  O!  don't  wear  yontself  ouL 
Yoii  will  be  ill  if  you  give  way." 

I  said  tbia,  1  suppose,  because  everybody  says  it 
irhcn  any  sue  is  ia  trouble.  1  don't  know  any  bet- 
ter reason.  "  That  'e  what  1  'm  always  telling  my 
ladv,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Florentine;  "  bat  she  pav's 
no  heeil  to  me." 

Lxily  Dtniil  pive  as  both  a  faint  little  smile. 
She  knew  too  much  not  to  know  bow  entirely  a 
nuttier  of  conventional  routine  it  was  that  we  should 
say  this  to  her.  She  made  a  pause,  and  then  she 
took  my  hand  onee  more. 

"1  ought  to  tell  you,"  she  laid,  —  "it  is  all  true, — 
every  won!.  Florentine  knows  cverythine  from  the 
fint  to  the  last  1  was  a  poor  soldier's  widow,  and 
I  was  destitute.  I  was  too  young  to  know  what  I 
was  doing,  and  I  was  pretty,  they  said,  and  there 
were  men  that  would  have  taken  advantage  of  my 
nmplicity.  But  Sir  Thomas  was  never  like  that. 
I  marrieil  him  to  buy  a  livelihood  for  my  child 
—  and  then  he  was  very  good  to  mij.  When  he 
married  me,  1  was  a  forlorn  creature,  with  nothing 
to  give  my  helpless  baby.  I  gave  np  my  child, 
Florentine  knows ;  and  yet  every  day,  every  year 
of  his  life,  I've  followed  him  in  my  heart.  If  he  had 
been  living  in  my  sight,  1  cQuld  not  have  known 
more  of  him.  What  I  say  ia  every  word  true,  Flor- 
entine will  tell  you.  I  want  you,"  grasping  my  hand 
tightly,  "  to  tell  everything  to  Itim." 

"T'o  him!"  said  i,  with  a  gasp  of  aatonishment, 
not  knowing  what  she  meant. 

"  Yi'S,"  said  Lady  Denzil,  holding  my  hand  fast, 
"  to  my  boy,  —  I  want  you  to  sec  my  hoy.  Tell  him 
there  has  never  been  a  day  1  have  not  followed  him 
in  uiy  heart.  All  his  wilfulness  I  have  felt  was  my 
fault.  I  have  prayeil  Uod  on  my  knees  to  lay  the 
blame  on  me.  fhat  day  when  1  saw  the  deserter  — 
1  want  you  to  tell  him  everylhina,  I  want  you  to 
ask  him  lo  give  me  back  the  child." 

I  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment:  an  exclamation 
which  I  could  not  resiat    "  Can  you  expect  it  ?  "  I 

"  Ah  yes,  I  expect  it,"  s.Tid  Lady  Denzil;  "not 
that  I  have  any  right,  —  1  expect  it  from  his  heart. 
Florentine  will  tell  you  everything.  It  is  she  who 
has  watched  over  bim.  We  never  talked  of  any- 
thing else,  she  and  I ;  never  a  day  all  these  forty 
years  but  I  have  figured  to  myself  what  my  darting 
was  doing ;  I  say  my  darling,"  she  cried,  as  with  a 
sharp  pang,  witli  a  sudden  gush  of  tear?;  "and  he 
is  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  in  prison.  Think 
of  (hat,  and  think  of  all  I  liave  had  to  bear!" 

I  could  not  make  any  answer.  I  coulil  only  pri^ 
her  hand  with  a  dumb  sympathy.  As  lor  filrs. 
Florentine,  she  stood  with  her  eyes  cast  dowD,  and 
smoothed  the  chintz  cover  with  her  hand,  taking  no 
)k  or  word.  The  story  was  no  surprise  U> 
knew  everything  about  it ;  she  was  a  chief 
actor  in  it ;  she  had  no  need  to  show  any  sympathy. 
The  union  between  her  mistress  and  herself  was 
deeper  than  that 

"  When  he  married  this  woman,  I  was  ready  to 
believe  it  would  be  for  his  good,"  said  my  lady,  when 
she  had  recoverad  herself.  "  I  thought  it  was  some- 
how giving  him  back  what  I  had  taken  from  him. 
I  sent  her  presents  secretly.  He  has  been  very, 
very  wilful ;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  so  good  to  him ! 
He  took  his  mother  trom  him ;  but  he  gave  him 
money,  education,  everything  a  youne  man  wants. 
There  are  many  young  men,"  siud  Lady  Denzil,  pa- 
thetically, "  who  think  bat  little  of  their  mothers," 


part  in  Ic 
her.  She 


— and  then  she  made  a  pause.  "  There  was  joung 
CliSbnl,  for  example,"  she  added,  "and  the  Bee- 
tor's  brother  who  ran  away,  —  their  mothen  broke 
their  hearts,  but  the  boys  did  not  care  much.  I  lia*e 
nuffered  in  everything  he  suffered  by ;  but  yet  if  be 
hail  been  here,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ored 


"That 


;  not  possible,"  I  said,  not  seeing  what 


possible,  i-ery  pomible,"  she  saifl.  "I 
have  seen  it  times  without  number.  I  have  tried  to 
take  a  littie  comfort  from  it  If  it  had  been  &  girl,' 
I  would  never,  never  have  given  her  up;  but  a  boy 

—  That  was  what  1  thought  I  don't  deferul  mv- 
self.  Let  him  t>c  thejuilge, — 1  want  htm  to  be  t^ 
judge.  That  woman  is  a  wicked  woman ;  she  hai 
disgraced  him  and  left  him;  she  will  bring  my-  chihl 
up  to  ruin.  Ask  him  to  give  mo  back  mv  poor  lit- 
tle child." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  I  said,  faltering.  I  wm 
pledged ;  yet  how  was  I  to  do  it  7  My  courage 
failed  me,  as  I  snt  by  her  dismayed  and  received  mr 
commission.  When  she  heard  the  tremulous  sontid 
of  ray  vwce,  she  turned  round  to  mo  anil  held  my 
hand  close  in  hers  once  more. 

"  You  can  do  everything,"  she  said.  Her  voice 
had  suddenly  grown  hoarse.  She  was  at  anch  su- 
preme height  of  emotion,  that  the  sight  of  her 
frightened  me.  I  kijscd  her:  I  soothed  her;  1  piom- 
ised  to  do  what^iter  she  would.  And  then  sbe  be- 
came impatient  that  I  should  set  out  Shs  was  not 
aware  of  tlie  rain  or  the  storm.  She  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  herself  even  to  hear  the  furiota  WAd  of 
the  wind  and  the  blast  of  rain  agairuit  tho  windon. 
I  believe  sbe  would  have  done  as  ranch  for  me. 
Before  Florentine  fullowed  me  with  my  cloak,  I  Itad 
made  np  my  mind  not  to  lose  any  more  time.  It 
was  from  her  I  got  all  the  details :  the  poor  fellow's 
nami-,  and  where  ho  waa,  and  all  about  him.  He 
had  been  very  wild,  Florentine  said.  Sir  ThonuB 
had  done  everything  (br  him;  but  he  had  not  been 
grateful,  and  he  hail  been  very  wild-  His  wife  was 
an  abaiidonod  woman,  wicked  and  shameless;  and 
he  too  bad  taken  to  evil  conraes.  He  bad  strained 
Sir  Thomas's  patience  to  the  utmost  time  afler  time. 
And  then  he  Lad  enlisted.  Hia  regiment  was  in  tbe 
Tower,  and  he  was  under  confinement  there  for  in- 
subordination. Such  was  the  brief  story.  "  Many 
[  'ye  thought,  m.i'am,"  said  Mrs.  Florentine, 
lady  did  but  know  bim  as  she  wils  sbreaking 
of  her  heart  lor !  If  ho'dbeenat  home,  be 'd  have 
killed  her.   But  all  she  knows  is  that  he  's  her  chiM, 

—  to  love,  and  nothing  more.'* 

"  The  Tower  is  a  long  way  from  our  railway,"  I    I 
said ;  "  but  it  does  not  much  matter  in  a  cab." 

"Law,  ma'am,  you're  never  agoing  to-day?" 
said  Florentine.  Bat  I  bad  no  intention  of  arguing 
the  miestion  with  her.  I  went  into  the  libraiT'  to 
Sir  Thomas  to  bid  him  good  by.  And  be  too  was 
amazed  when  I  told  him.  He  took  my  hand  as  his 
wife  had  done,  and  sliook  it,  and  looked  pitifully  in- 
to my  face.  "  It  is  I  who  ought  to  go,"  be  said.  I 
But  he  knew  as  well  as  1  did  that  it  waa  irapoasibte  ' 
for  him  to  go.  He  ordered  tbe  carriage  to  come  ' 
round  for  me,  nntl  brought  me  wine,  —  some  won-- 
derfitl  old  wine  he  had  in  his  cellar,  which  I  knew 
no  difference  in  frota  the  commonest  sherrv.  But 
it  pleased  him,  I  suppose,  to  think  he  had  given  me 
his  beat  And  before  I  went  away,  he  gave  dm 
much  more  information  about  the  unfortunate  man 
I  was  going  to  see.  "  He  is  not  bad  at  heart,"  said 
Sir  Thomas ; "  1  don't  think  he  ii  bad  at  heart ;  bnt 
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bis  wife  it  a  wiekcd  ■mmaaii'  And  when  1  wiu 
■ii{r  Bvay,  he  Mooped  bin  paj  >i;ed  conntensBce 
IBB,  and  kined  ne  aolemnlj  on  the  forehewL  When 
1  fomid  mjraelf  drivine  along  the  wet  roads,  with  the 
nun  sweepiw  so  tn  toe  hones'  face*  that  it  was  all 
the  baltblioded  coachman  could  do  to  Keep  them  p>- 
ing  i^intt  tho  wind.  I  waa  k>  bewildered  brmj  own 
pooition  that  I  Telt  stapid  for  the  raonent  I  was 
fping  to  the  Tower,  to  iee  Sergeant  Gray,  in  con- 
finement for  iii«refp(ict  to  his  Boj^rior  olEcer,  —  p»- 
ing  topennadehim  toexeit  hinraelf  to  take  hti  child 
from  hit  wife's  custody,  and  give  her  to  his  mother, 
whom  be  did  not  know.  I  bad  not  even  hcanl  bow 
it  wai  that  little  Marj  bad  been  sb^n  away.  1  had 
taken  that  for  granted,  in  face  of  the  immediate  call 
npon  nte.  I  bad  indeed  been  swept  up,  as  it  were, 
by  the  strong  wind  of  emotion,  and  carried  away, 
and  thrust  forward  into  a  position  I  could  not  no- 
dentand.  Then  I  i«cogntzed  the  truth  of  Lady 
Denzil's  words.  I  bad  nobody  to  restrain  me :  no 
haelund  at  hoBie  to  find  fault  with  anything  1  mif^ht 
do ;  nobody  to  wonder,  or  fret,  or  be  annoyed  by  the 
burden  I  had  taken  upon  mc.  The  recollection 
made  my  heart  swell  a  little,  not  with  pleasure.   And 

Eit  was  vary  true.  Poor  Mr.  Mulgrave,  had  be 
n  linng.  waa  a  man  who  would  bare  been  sure 
to  find  fault.  It  is  dreary  to  thinkof  one's  self  na  of 
90  little  importance  to  any  one;  but,  perhaps,  one 
ot^ht  to  think  more  than  one  does,  that  if  the  pori- 
tion  is  a  dreary  one,  it  bus  ila  beneGts  too.  One  la 
free  to  do  what  one  pleases,  —  I  could  answer  to 
myself;  I  had  no  one  else  to  answer  to.  At  such  a 
moment  there  was  an  adTanttif^e  in  thaL 

At  the  station  I  met  the  Rwtor,  who  was  gcnng 
to  (own  by  the  same  train.  "  Bless  my  soul,  Mra. 
MulgraTc,"  he  said,  "  what  b  {IreaJful  day  you  have 
chosen  for  travelling.  1  thought  .there  was  no  one 
aHoat  on  the  world  but  me." 

"  There  was  no  choice,  Mr.  Damerel,"  I  sud .  '■  I 
am  K'>''>S  about  bosineas  which  cannot  be  p'ot  off." 

He  was  very  kind:  he  got  my  ticket  for  me,  and 
put  me  into  a  carriage,  and  did  not  insist  thnt  1 
should  tnlk  to  bim  on  the  way  up.  He  talked 
enough  himself  it  is  true,  bnt  be  was  satisfied  when 
1  said  yes  and  no.  Just  before  we  got  to  town, 
bowDver,  he  returned  to  my  errand.  "  It'  your  busi- 
ness is  anything  1  can  do  fur  you,"  he  sud ;  "  if  there 
is  anything  that  a  man  could  look  after  txitter  thin 
a  ls<ly,  you  know  how  glad  1  sbouU  be  to  be  of  any 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  Jly  feclin;^  were  not 
mirtliful,  but  yet  1  couM  have  burst  out  laughing. 
I  w<>D  ler  if  thtire  ia  realty  any  busincKS  that  a  mstn 
can  do  better  than  a  lady,  when  it  happens  to  b<> 
/tcr  liiisincss  and  not  bis  /  1  have  never  frot  much 
help  ill  that  ws}'  from  the  men  that  have  betongeil 
to  mo.  And  to  think  ol'  pulling  my  delicate,  des- 
perate business  in  Mr.  D.-uncrel's  soft,  clerical  bandii, 
th4t  hail  no  bone  in  them !  He  got  me  a  cub.  wblcit 
waa  Bomclliing,  —  though  to  be  sure  a  porter  would 
have  dene  it  r]uite  as  well.^and  opened  his  eyes 
to  their  utmost  width  when  lie  beard  me  tell  the 
cotchman  lo  go  to  the  Tower. 

What  a  drive  it  was !  our  thirty  miles  of  railway 
was  nothing  to  it;  through  all  those  damp,  dreary, 
glistening  London  streets  —  streets  narrow  nod 
drcnrily  vicious  —  streets  still  more  drearily  respect- 
able; desert  lines  of  warehouses  and  offices  — 
crowded  llioronghfores  with  dreary  vehicles  in  a 
lock,  and  dreary  people  crowding  about  surmounted 
with  umbrcllaB  —  miles  upon  miles,  streets  upon 
streets,  from  Paildington  to  the  Tower.     I  thiok  it 


was  the  fint  drive  of  the  kind  I  e-ver  took,  and  if 


tcited  about  the  unknown  man  i  wi 

« ;  trying  to  form  mjr  sentences,  what  I 


was  to  say  ;  pondenw  how  1  mould  brinj^  ii  _^ 
arguments  best ;  wonderiiu;  where  I  should  have  to 
go  to  find  the  mother  and  tbe  child.  Poor  litUe 
alary !  after  tbe  little  gleam  c£  love  and  of  luxury 
that  had  opened  upon  her,  to  be  snatched  olf  into 
the  dreary  world  oC  porerly,  with  a  violent  mother 
whom  it  was  erident  she  feared !  And  poor  mother 
too  1  She  might  be  violent  and  yet  aaght  love  her 
child ;  sbe  might  be  wicked  and  yet  might  love  her 
child.  To  go  and  snatch  the  little  creatnre  back, 
at  nil  hazards,  was  an  act  which  to  Uie  popular  mind 
would  always  look  like  a  much  higher  strain  of  vir^ 
tue  than  dear  Lady  Denzii's  abandonment.  I  conbl 
not  defend  Ladv  Deniil,  even  to  tayadt;  and  wbat 
could  1  say  for  her  to  her  son,  who  knew  her  not  ? 

At  least  an  hour  was  lost  before  1  got  admittanco 
to  Sergeant  Gray.  As  it  happend,  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  Kobert  tieymosr  was  colonel  of  the  r^- 
ment,  and  came  to  rey  asristance.  But  for  tbat  I 
might  have  failed  altogether.  £obert  was  greatly 
amazed  by  the  request  I  made  him,  but  of  course 
he  did  what  I  wanted,  lie  told  ne  Sei^eant  Gray 
was  not  in  prison,  but  simply  confined  to  his  quar- 
ters, and  that  he  was  a  very  strange  sort  of  man. 
'■  I  should  lUce  to  know  what  yon  can  wont  with 
him,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  of  course,  I  am  dreadfully 
carious  —  men  aT«  —  you  know  it  is  our  weakness. 
You  may  as  well  tell  me  what  you  want  with  Gray." 

"  It  is  nothing  to  laiuh  about,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  more 
tragic  than  comical.  .  I  have  a  messago  to  him  from 
bis  mothfr.     And  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

I  nndi'ntand,"  said  Robert,  "  I  am  to  take  my- 
self oS.  Here  is  the  door;  but  you  most  tell  me 
anything  you  know  about  bim  when  you  have  seen 
him,     He  is  the  strangest  fellow  in  the  regimeot-    I 

And  in  two  minutes  more  I  wa*  face  to  fKe  with 
Sergi^eant  Gray- 
He  must  have  been  like  his  father.     There  was 
not  a  feature  in  his  face  which  recalled  Lady  Den- 
zii's.   Ue  was  an  immensely  tall,  mwerful  man,  with 
stnmg  cbaatnut  brown  bitir,  and  vigor  and  liTe  in 
every  liuo  of  bis  great  itame.     I  expected  to  find  a 
prisoner  parti^ty  sentimental ;  and  I  found  a  big 
man  in  undrces,  marching  freely  about  bis  room, 
with  a  long  pipe  by  the  fire,  and  his  beer  an<l  glasses 
on  tbe  table.     I  bad  expected  a  refined  man,  bear- 
ing truces  of  geutleman  written  en  him,  and  (be  line 
tastes  that  became  Lady  Denzii's  son.     limn'  teas 
something  about  him,  when  onu  came  to  look  at  him 
n  second  lime,  —  but  what  was  it  ?     Traces  of  dissi- 
pation, a  look  of  bravado,  an  iniitant  sUinding  to  his 
arms  in  self-defence,  whatever  I  might  have  i-ome 
to  accuse  him  of;  and  the  iiisiilTerable  coxcomb  air 
h  comes  naturally  to  the  meanest  member  of 
the  hoqscbold  troops.     Such  was  the  mjaii  iinprcs- 
I  formed  as  I  went  in.    He  took  off' his  cap  with 
lir  of  amazement  yet  OMurance.  but  put  it  on 
n  immediately.     I  stood  trembling  before  this 
..„,   irreverent,   unknown   man.     If  tlie  dotr  liad 
t>een  open,  I  think  I  should  have  run  away.     liut  as 
'-  was,  I  had  no  resource. 
"  Mr.  GT;iy,"  I  said,  all  at  once,  half  from  cownrd- 
',  half  lo  ff-l  it  over,  "  I  have  come  to  you  Irom 
youf  mother." 

The  man  actually  staggered  as  he  stood  before 
me,  —  he  fell  back  and  gazed  at  me  as  ii*  I  had 
been  a  ghost    "  From  my  mother  ?  "  he  said,  and 
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"  From  your  moUier,"  I  repeated.  "  I  have  come 
direct  from  her,  where  she  is  lying  ill  and  much 
shaken.  She  has  told  me  all  nor  story,  —  and  I 
love  her  dearly, — that  is  Trhy  she  sent  me  to  yoo." 

All  the  time  I  vaa  Bpenking,  he  atUI  stood  and 
stared  at  me ;  but  when  I  stopped,  bo  appeared 
eroduall)-  to  come  to  himself.  lie  brought  Ibrward, 
trom  whore  it  stood  against  the  wail,  very  duliber- 
ately,  another  chair,  and,  sitting  down,  looked  at 
me  intently.  "  If  she  hax  told  you  all  her  story," 
he  said,  "you  will  know  how  little  inducement  I 
have  to  listen  to  anything  she  may  say." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  feeling  not  a  fictitious  but  a  real 
passion  swelling  up  into  my  throal,  "she  has  toid  me 
everything,  more  than  you  can  know.  Shu  has  told 
me  how  for  forty  years  —  is  it  forty  years  ?  she  has 
watched  over  you  in  secret,  spent  her  days  in  think- 
ing of  you,  and  her  nights  in  praying  for  you.  .  Ah, 
don't  smile !  if  you  had  seen  her  pale  and  broken  in 
all  her  pride,  lying  trembling  and  telling  me  tUs,  it 
wonid  have  touched  your  heart." 

And  I  could  see  that  it  did  touch  his  heart,  beine 
so  new  and  unusual  to  him.  He  was  not  a  cynici^, 
over-educated  man,  accustomed  to  such  appeals, 
and  to  believe  them  nonsense.  And  it  touched  him, 
being  so  unexpected.  Then  be  made  a  little  effort 
to  recover  himself  and  the  natural  bravado  of  bis 
character  and  profession.  "In  all  her  pride!"  he 
said,  bitterly.  "Yes,  that's  very  well  said;  she 
liked  her  pride  better  than  me." 

"  She  liked  your  life  better  ilian  von,"  said  I,  — 
and  heiven  forgive  me  if  I  spoke  like  a  sophist, — 
"  and  your  comfort.  To  secure  bread  to  you  and 
education,  she  made  that  vow.  When  she  hnid  once 
made  it,  she  had  to  keep  it  But  I  tell  you  what 
she  told  me  not  three  hours  ago.  '  There  has  never 
boon  a  day  I  have  not  followed  him  in  my  heart.' 
That  is  what  she  said.  She  and  her  old  maid,  who 
used  to  see  you  and  watch  over  you,  talked  of  noth- 

Setsc.  lancy!  you  a  young  man  growing  up. 
inn  your  own  way,  going  agiunst  the  wishes  of 
your  Dcst  friends ;  and  your  mother,  who  dared  not 
go  to  you,  watching  von  froni  far  off,  weeping  over 
you,  praying  on  her  knees,  thinking  of  nothing  fitse. 
talking  of  nothing  else  when  she  was  alone  and  dared 
do  it.  At  other  times,  she  had  to  go  into  the 
world  to  please  her  husband,  to  act  as  if  you  had  no 
existen«e.  And  all  the  time  she  was  thinking  of 
nothing  but  you  in  her  heart." 

He  had  got  up  before  I  came  so  far.  lie  was  nn- 
qnestionably  moved ;  bis  step  got  ijaicker  and 
quicker-  lie  made  impatient  gestures  with  his 
hands  is  if  to  put  my  voico  away.  But  all  the 
same  he  listened  tonic  greedily.    ^Vlien  I  hiul  done, 

—  and  I  got  so  excited  that  I  was  compellerl  lo  ho 
done,  for  tears  came  into  my  thro.it  an<l  choked  mc, 

—  he  turned  to  mc  with  his  face  strongly  swept  by 
winds  of  feeling.  "  Wlio  told  you  ?  "  he  cried, 
abruptly.  '■  Why  do  you  come  to  disturb  mc  ?  I 
was  thinking  nothing  about  niy  circumstances.  1 
was  thinkin;;  how  I  could  best  be  jolly  in  such  a 
position.  What  do  I  know  about  anybody  who 
may  choose  to  call  herself  my  mother?  Probably 
I  never  had  a  mother.  I  can  do  nothing  for  her, 
an<l  she  can  do  nothing  for  me." 

"  You  can  do  something  for  her,"  I  eriecl.  "  She 
sent  me  to  you  to  beg  it  of  you.  Sir  Thomas  saw 
how  your  wile  was  living.  He  saw  she  should  not 
have  A  litUe  girl  to  ruin.    Ho  brought  away  the 


child.    I  was  there  when  be  oanw  home.     Yoor 
mother  knew  in  a  moment  who  it  was,  though  be 
never  said  &  word.     She  nisbed  to  her,  and  fell  oa    : 
ber  knees,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  hrekk.    | 
She  thought  God  had  sent  the  child.    Littlo  Mary  is    . 
so  like  ber,  so  like  her  I    You  cannot  diink  how  beau- 
tiful it  was  to  see  them  together.      Look !  if  yoa 
don't  know  what  your  mather  is,  look  at  that  face."     | 

He   had   stood   as   if   stupefied,   staring   at   lact 
When  I  mentioned  his  wife,  he  had  made  an  aDgry 
gesture;  but  his  heart  melted  altogether  when  I  came 
to  little  Mary.     I  had  brought  Lady  Dentil's  ph»-    I 
tograph  with  me,  thinking  it  might  touch  his  heart,    { 
and  ROW  1  thrust  it  into  his  band  before  he  knew    ; 
what  I  meant.     He  gave  one  glance  at  it,  and  then 
ho  fell  back  into  his  chair,  and  gazed  and  gazed,  m    I 
if  he  had  lost  himself.     He  was  not  prepared.     He 
had  been  wilful,  —  perhaps  wicked,^  but  his  heart    ! 
had  not  got  hardened  like  that  of  a  man  of  the 
world.     It  had  been  outside  evils  he  had  done,  oot-    . 
side  influences  that  had  moved  him.     When  any-    | 
thing  struck  deep  at  his  heart,  he  bad   no  armor    ! 
to  resist  the  blow.     He  went  back  upon  his  cbur    I 
with  a  stride,  hiding  from  me,  or  trying  to  hide, 
that  ho  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  keep  himself  steady;    j 
ha  knitted  his  brows  over  the  Mttte  picture  as  rf  it    | 
was  bard  to  see  it.     But  be  might  have  spared  him- 
self the  trouble.     I  saw  how  it  was.     One  does  not 
live  in  the  world  and  learn  men's  ways  for  nansht 
I  know  his  eyes  wore  fllling  with  tears ;  I  knew  that 
sob  was  climbing  up  into  bis  throat;  and  I  did  not 
say  a  wonl  more.    It  was  a  lovely  little  photograph. 
Tlie  sun  is  often  so  kind  to  old  women.     It  was  my    . 
lady,  with  all  the  softncfs  of  her  white  hur,  with  hn 
gmciouslooks.herindulgentibenigDeyes.   And  those 
uvea  were  little  Mary's  eyes,     'fhey  went  straight    ' 
into  the  poor  fellow's  heart.    After  be  had  struggled    ' 
.IS  long  as  he  could,  the  sob  actually  broke   ooL 
Then  be  straightened  himself  up  all  at  once,  and 
looked  at  me  fiercely ;  but  I  knew  better  than  to 
pretend  to  hear  him.' 

"This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  he  s.'ud;  and 
then  ho  stopped,  and  nature  burst  forth.     "  Why 
did  she  cast  mo  upon   the  world?     Why  did  she    ; 
give  mo  up?     You  arc  a  good  woman,  and  you  are 
her  friend.     Why  did  she  caiit  me  away  ?  " 

I  shook  my  bead,  it  was  all  I  could  do.     I  was 
crying,  and  I  could  not  articulate.     "  Goit  knows  I'    i 
1  gasped  through  my  tears.     And  ho  got  up  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  turning  bis  back  to  ma,    | 
held  it  up  to  the  light.     I  watche<l  no  longer  what 

I  WHS  doing.     Nature  was  working  her  own  way 

When  he  cnme  b.ick  at  last,  be  came  up  to  ran    I 
and  held  out  his  band.     "Thank  you,"  he  said,  in  .-> 
way  tlint,  for  the  first  time,  rcmindml  mu  of  Lady 
Denzil.      "You  have  maile  me  think  less  bar<iilr 
about  my  mother.   AVhat  is  it  phe  nanta  me  to  do  ?  ' 

He  did  not  put  down  the  photograph,  or  give  it 
back  to  mc,  but  held  it  closely  in  his  hand,  which 
gave  me  courage.     And  then   I  told  him  all  the 
stery.     When  I  tolil  him  how  his  wife  had*  insiikrd    , 
his  motliur,  his  face  crew  purple.     I  j^ve  him  ewry 
detail :   how  little  Mary  clung  to  my  lady  ;   how    i 
frightened  she  was  for  the  passionate  claimant  who    ! 
seized  her.     When  I  repeated  her  little  cry,  "  My    | 
lady  1 "  a  curious  gleam  passed  over  his  face.     He 
interrupted  mc  nt  that  point     "  Vfiio  is  mv  Wly?"    ] 
aid.  with  a  strange  consciousnecs.     The  onlr 
er  I  made  was  to  point  at  the  photograph,     (t    ■ 
made  the  most  curious  impression  on  bim.      Evi-    I 
dently  he  had  not  even  known  his  mother's  name.    ! 
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Almost,  rthink,  the  title  threw  ft  neir  light  for  him 
upon  all  the  cin-'umstaocM.  There  artg  people  who 
will  say  that  this  wu  Irom  a  mean  feeling;  but  it 
wax  froiii  no  Dtean  feeline.  He  eaw  by  this  fact 
what  k  guU'  she  had  pat  between  herself  and  him. 
He  saw  a  certaiu  reHSOD  in  the  NpsraUon  which, 
if  she  had  been  a  woman  of  different  poeition,  could 
not  have  existed.  And  there  is  do  man  living  who 
is  not  susceptible  to  the  world's  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple he  is  interested  in.  Ho  changed  ahnost  im- 
perceptiUy,  —  nnawares.  He  heord  all  my  story 
In  grave  silence.     I  told  him  what  my  lady  had  said, 

—  that  he  was  to  ho  the  judge;  and  henceforward 
it  was  with  the  seriousness  of  a  judge  that  he  sat 
and  listened.  He  heard  me  out  evur^  word,  and 
then  he  sat  and  seemed  to  turn  it  oTer  m  his  mind. 
So  Lit  OS  I  was  concerned,  that  was  the  hardest  mo- 
ment of  all.  His  face  was  stem  in  its  composure. 
Uo  was  reflecting,  putting  this  and  that  together, 
Uis  mocfaur  was  standing  at  the  bar  before  him. 
And  what  should  1  do,  did  he  decide  against  her? 
Thus  I  sat  waiting  and  trembling.  When  he  o|>cnBd 
his  lips  uiv  heart  jumped  to  my  moutll.  How  foolish 
it  WM !  ^at  was  not  what  he  had  been  thinking 
of.  Instead  of  his  mother  at  the  bar,  it  was  his 
own  life  bo  had  been  turning  over  iu  his  mind. 
It  all  came  forth  with  a  burst  when  he  began  to 
«peak :  the  chances  he  had  lost ;  the  misery  that 
had  come  upon  him;  the  shame  of  the  woman  who 
bore  bis  name  ;  and  bis  poor  little  detdate  child. 
Then  the  man  forgot  himself,  and  swore  a  great 
oath.  "  As  soon  as  I  am  free  1  will  go  ami  get  her, 
and  tend  her  Ut  —  my  lady  I "  he  said,  with  abrupt, 
half  hysterical  vehemence.  And  then  ho  rose  sud- 
denly and  went  to  the  window,  and  turned  his  back 
on  me  again. 

I  was  overcome.  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,  or 
so  fuUy.  1  could  have  thrown  myself  upon  his  neck, 
poor  litllow,  and  wept.  Was  he  the  one  to  bear 
the  penalties  of  all '/  sinned  against  by  his  motlier 
in  hu  childhood,  and  more  dreadfully  by  bis  wife  in 
his  maturity.  What  had  lie  done,  that  the  cIosi>st 
of  earthly  ties  should  thus  be  made  a  torment  to 
him  'I  Wiien  I  bad  come  to  myself  I  ro«s  and  went 
after  him,  trembling.  "  Mr.  Gray,"  1  said, "  is  there 
nothiug  that  can  he  done  for  you  ?  " 

"  1  don't  want  anything  to  be  done  for  roe,"  he 
cried,  abruptly.  The  question  piqued  his  pride. 
"Tell  licr  she  shall  see  yet  that  I  understand  tlio 
sacrlGco  she  bus  made,"  be  said.  If  be  spoke  ironi- 
cally or  in  honesty  I  cannot  tell ;  when  his  mouth 
had  once  been  opened  the  stream  came  so  font. 
"1  want  to  go  away,  that  is  all,"  he  said,  with  a 
certain  lieat,  almost  anger;  "anywhere.  —  I  don't 
care  wbere,  —  to  the  Mauritius,  if  they  like,  where 
that  fever  is.  Ko  fear  that  I  should  die.  I  have 
been  brought  up  like  a  gentleman,  —  it  is  qniM  true. 
And  yet  I  am  here.  What  was  the  use?  My 
father  was  a  common  soldier.  She  —  But  it  'a  no 
Cood  talking;  1  am  no  credit  to  anybody  now.  If 
I  could  get  drafted  inlo  another  rei;iment,  and  p> 

—  to  India  or  anynhere  —  you  should  see  a  differ- 
ence. 1  swear  you  should  see  a  difference  I"  hia 
voice  rose  high  in  ttiese  last  words;  then  he  panseiL 
"But  she  is  old,"  he  said,  sinking  his  voice;  "  ten 
year»  —  1  could  n't  do  in  less  than  ten  years. 
She'll  never  bo  living  then,  to  see  what  a  man 
can  do." 

"  She  is  a  woman  that  would  make  sbitl  to  live, 
■omchow,  to  see  her  son  come  back,"  I  cried.     "  Give 


excited  man;  and  then  he  broke  down,  and  wept. 
1  cannot  describe  this  scene  any  more.  I  left  him, 
clasping  his  hands,  feeling  as  if  he  was  my  brother ; 
and  he  bad  hia  mothcr'a  picture  held  fast  and  bidden 
in  his  other  hand.  If  that  dear  touch  of  natural 
love  had  come  to  him  before  I  But  God  knows  I 
perhaps  he  was  only  ready  and  open  to  it  then. 

But  he  could  not  tell  me  where  to  seek  the  child. 
1  bad  to  be  content  with  his  promise  that  when  he 
freo  he  would  restore  her  to  us.  I  went  oat 
from  him  as  much  shaken  as  if  I  had  gone  through 
nn  illness,  and  stole  out,  not  to  see  Eowrt  Seymour, 
whom  I  was  not  e<[ual  to  meeting  just  at  that  mo- 
ment. But  the  end  of  my  mission  was  nearer  tiian 
I  tliou^ht;  When  1  got  outside  there  wa«  a  group 
of  excited  people  about  the  gateway,  close  to  whicii 
my  cab  was  waiting  me.  They  were  diseussing 
something  which  had  just  happened,  and  which  evi- 
dently bad  left  a  great  commotion  behind.  Among 
the  crowd  wa*  a  group  of  soldiers'  wives,  who  shook 
tbeir.beads,  and  talked  it  over  to  each  other  with 
lowered  voices.  "It's  well  for  her  she  was  took 
bad  here,  and  never  got  nigh  to  him,"  one  of  them 
said.  "He'd  have  killed  her,  I  know  he  would. 
It 's  well  for  her  she  never  got  in  to  tempt  that  man 
to  her  death." 

"  It  was  brazen  of  her  to  come  nigh  him  at  all," 
said  another,  "  and  him  so  proud.  She  always  was 
a  shamelesa  one  What  my  heart  bleeds  for  is  that 
poor  little  child." 

"Where  is  the  child '/"asked  a  third.  "It  would 
be  well  (br  her,  pocFr  innocent,  if  the  Lord  was  to 
take  her  too." 

I  was  standinn;  stupefied,  listening  to  them,  when 
1  beard  a  little  cry,  and  the  grasp  of  something  at 
my  dr«s).  The  cry  was  so  feeble,  and  the  grasp  so 
light,  that  1  might  never  hare  noticed  it  but  lor 
tliose  women.  1  turned  round,  aod  the  whole 
world  swam  round  me  for  a  moment  I  did  what 
Lady  Uennil  did,  —  I  sta^^red  forward  and  fell  on 
my  knees,  though  this  was  not  the  soft  green  grass, 
but  a  stony  London  pavement,  and  clasped  little 
Slary  tight,  with  a  vehemence  that  would  have 
frightened  any  other  child;  but  she  was  not  tright- 
ened.  The  fittle  creature  was  drenched  with  the 
pitiless  run.  She  had  been  tied  up  in  an  old  shawl, 
to  hide  the  miserable,  pretty  whito  frock,  now 
clogged  witli  mud  and  soaked  wiUi  water.  Her 
httk  hat  was  glued  to  her  bead  with  the  lloods  to 
which  she  had  been  expoeed.  I  lifted  my  treasure 
wildly  in  ray  arms,  as  anon  as  I  had  any  strength  to 
do  it,  and  rus1ie<l  with  her  to  my  carriage.  I  felt 
like  a  thief  triumphant;  and  yet  it  was  no  theft. 
But  my  cagcmi'ss  aroused  the  suipicionii  of  the  sol- 
diers' wives  who  had  been  standing  by.  They 
explained  to  me  that  the  child  waa  Sergeant  Gray's 
cliild ;  that  her  mother  had  been  took  very  bad  in 
a  fit,  and  had  been  carried  off  to  the  hospital;  and 
that  1  a  stranger,  bad  no  right  to  interfere.  I  don't 
know  what  hurried  c.iplanation  I  made  to  them; 
but  1  know  that  at  last  I  satisfied  their  fears,  and 
with  littie  Mary  in  my  arms  actually  drove  away. 

It  was  true,  though  I  never  could  believe  it.  1 
got  her  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  natural ' 
thing  in  the  world,  I  could  not  believe  it,  even 
when  t  held  her  fast  and  drew  ftom  her  her  little 
story.  She  had  been  taken  away  early,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  when  sbe  ran  to  the  door  as  soon  as 
she  was  up  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  rained.  No 
doubt  the  wretched  mother  had  hung  about  the 
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carelewnew  of  retalts  —  Intervened  betvecn  you 
and  the  beloved  object.  Well,  that  is  exactly  the 
case  nith  these  poor  maligned  passiea.  "  Come 
over  the  naur  "  [feline  for  wall,  juat  as  it  is  Scotch 
fof  worse],  '•  the  wanr,  the  waur,"  cries  the  impris- 
oned puss;  "  why  don't  you  come  over  the  waur?  ' 
"  Spikes,  Sfnkes,  spikes,"  cries  Tom,  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  obstruction,  whereas  we  call  it  "  swear- 


is,  there  are  so  many  false  accusations  brought 
against  cati,  that  I  scarcely  know,  allhougb  pre- 
pared at  all  points,  where  to  b^n  my  defence  of 
them.  Their  foes  are  legion,  beginning  with  the 
British  boy,  oad  not  ending  with  bis  grandmother. 
Their  frienila  are  so  cowed  and  diehearluned  by  the 
number  of  assailants,  that  they  are  often  silent  when 
it  behooves  tbem  to  put  in  their  good  word.  When 
I  saw  advurlised  the  other  day,  the  Book  of'  Calx, 
by  C.  il.  Koes,  my  heart  leaped  within  ue,  and  I 
cried:  "0  sacred  mews!"  I  thought  tliat  Ht, 
Itoes,  whose  sketches  have  so  much  Kal  humor  ia 
them  that  genteel  Jblks  are  united  in  calling  them 
vulgar,  wodd  do  this  noble  subjett  justice,  —  would 
^re  us  a  mouograph  on  cats  that  would  put  tbem 
ri^t  with  the  public  at  Urge.  The  illustrations  of 
the  volume  are  of  course  excellent,  bat  1  am  far 
from  satifified  with  the  literary  matter.  Half  tbe 
book  is  devoted  to  tbe  shocking  scandals  that  have 
been  circulated  about  cats,  and  to  repeat  them, 
even  for  tbe  purpoae  of  refutation,  is  not  the  part 
of  a  friend.  One  chapter  is  beaded,  "  Of  some 
iricked  stories  that  have  been  told  about  caU,"  and, 
indeed,  they  are  inoet  injurious  and  scurrilous.  1 
shall  not,  of  course,  doSie  my  pages,  as  Mr.  Boss 
has  done  his,  by  quoting  any  oije  of  them.  But 
what  is  wotve,  he  has  Introduced  stories  of  his  own, 
which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  in  favor 
of  his  cUenla.  Terliaps,  being  so  fond  of  a  joke, 
be  can't  resist  making  one  even  at  the  expense  of 
those  who«e  virtues  it  is  his  object  to  set  before  an 
imappreciating  world ;  but  that '»  very  wrong. 

"  In)  you  know  why  cats  always  wash  theuiselvet 
after  a  meal  ?  "  says  he.  "  A  cat  caught  a  sparrow, 
and  was  about  to  devoar  it,  when  the  sparrow  said : 
'No  gentleman  eats  lIU  he  has  firat  washed  his 
£ue.'  Tbe  cat,  struck  with  this  remark,  set  the 
sparrow  down,  and  began  to  wash  his  face  with  bis 
paw  1  but  the  sparrow  Hew  away. 

■'  This  vexed  pussy  extremely,  and  be  said :  '  As 
long  as  I  live  1  will  eat  first  and  wash  my  face  bHut- 
wards.'     Which  all  cats  do  even  to  this  day." 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  tliis  story :  cats 
are  naturally  clean,  and  wash  their  laeeit  at  all 
times.  I  also  object  to  the  word  "devoui'."  We 
don't  lay  of  anv  gentleman  that  he  devuunt  par- 
tridges or  even  la^s.  The  whole  namtioa  of  Mr. 
K.  exhibits  an  irrevetent  spirit.  Again,  there  is  an 
endeavor  in  this  lU-judged  book  to  show  that  a  cat 
is  snperior  to  a  dog.  "  The  lashed  hound  crawls 
back,  and  licks  the  boot  that  kicked  him.  Fussy 
will  not  do  that  [1  shouUl  rather  think  not].  If  you 
want  to  be  friendly  [and  who  does  not  V]  with  a 
cat  on  Tuesday,  you  must  not  kick  him  on  Monday. 
This  really  huinaa  way  of  behaving  makes  pussy 
unp(M>ular."  Yes;  but  only  with  tyrants.  I  dare 
say  there  are  some  bigoted  persons,  who  abject  to 
cats  because  Ihey  are  not  among  the  aoIuialB  men- 
tioned in  tbe  Scriptures.  But  it  is  surely  not  worth 
while  to  mention  such  people  or  their  prejudices.  I 
dare  say  Mr-  Boss  means  no  harm ;  but  it  is  not  jo- 
dicioD*  to  aMist  in  circulating  ridiciUous  stories  about 
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these  cbanning  creatures;  such,  for  instance,  as  is 
told  of  the  grammalical  child,  who  had  to  decline 
(which  nobody  should  wish  to  do,  by  the  by)  Cat, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  vocative,  s^d '  0  Cat ! '  in 
spite  of  being  reminded  that  if  he  addressed  the  ani- 
mal he  should  aay  '  Pussy.' " 

And  again,  here  Is  an  unseemly  jesL 

"During  the  progress  of  the  late  American  war,  I 
«ras  sitting  one  day  in  the  ofllce  of  Able  and  Co.'s 
wharf-bout  at  .Cairo,  Illinois.  At  that  time,  a  tax 
was  collected  on  all  goods  shipped  south  by  private 
parties,  and  it  was  necessary  that  duplicate  invoices 
of  shipments  should  be  furnidied  to  the  collector  be- 
fore tbe  permits  could  be  ismied.  The  ignorance  of 
this  fact  in  many  skippers  frequently  caused  them 
much  annoyance,  and  invoices  were  olttimed  made 
out  with  great  haste,  in  order  to  insure  shipment  by 
boats  on  the  eve  of  departure.  A  sutler  with  a  lot 
of  stores  had  made  out  a  hasty  list  of  bis  stock,  and 
gave  It  to  one  of  the  youngest  clerks  on  the  boat  to 
copy  out  in  due  form.  The  boy  worked  away  down 
the  list;  but  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  electrified 
the  whole  offii.'e  by  exoUiming,  m  a  voice  of  undis- 
guised amazement :  "  What  the  dickens  is  that  fel- 
low going  to  do  with  four  boxes  of  Tom-cats?  "  An 
incredulous  laugh  from  tbe  other  clerks  was  tbe  re- 
ply ;  but  the  boy  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  list, 
exclMming:  "TTiat's  what  it  is,  T-O-M,  Tom, 
C-A-X-S,  cats,  —  Tom-cats,  if  1  know  how  to 

"  The  entrance  of  tbe  sutler  at  that  mouient  ex- 
plained the  mystery. 

"  Why,  you  stupid  fellow,"  said  he, "  that  means 
four  boxes  Tomato  Catsap.     Don't  you  understand 

^breviations  ?  " 

There  is  nothing  very  objectionable  in  the  above 
commercial  Incident;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
liosa,  u]ion  his  bocior,  whether  ^^  thinks  the  follow- 
ing narratiun  calculated  to  breed  a  raspect  for  call 
orotherwisB.  It  is  the  story  ofa  cat  in  a  cellar,  whose 
age  —  bis  very  name  was  Senior  —  one  would  have 
ht^Mid,  would  have  protected  him  &om  such  ridicu- 
lous experiments. 

"  Senior  had  the  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  carry 
a  bottle  of  champagne  from  one  end  of  the  cellar  Ut 
tbe  other,  --perbapa  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  [Thus  fiu-  tbe  matter  is  to  tbe  cat's  credit, 
for  1  know  many  human  beings  who  cannot  carry  a 
botde  of  champagne ;  but  just  listen.]  The  per- 
formance [as  if  he  were  an  acrobat !]  was  managed 


thing  wicked;  having  gained  hisconbdence  by  fond- 
ly stroking  bis  back,  you  suddenly  seized  his  tail, 
and  by  that  member  nused  the  animal  bo<lily  from 
the  ground  —  his  fore-fiwt  sprawling  in  the  air, 
ready  to  catch  bold  of  any  otyect  within  reaeb. 
You  gave  him  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  Pussy 
cluli:bcd  with  a  kind  of  despouring  giip.  Then,  by 
means  of  the  aforesaid  toil,  you  carried  him,  bottle 
and  all,  from  one  part  of  the  cellar  to  the  other. 
Pussy,  however,  soon  bocame  so  disgusted  with  this 
manccuvre,  that,  whenever  he  saw  a  fi-lend  with  a 
bottle  of  champagne  looming,  he  used  to  boat  a 
precipitate  retreat."  All  comment  upon  tbi::  infa- 
mous anecdote  is,  I  think,  superfluous. 

Scarcely  more  judicious  than  the  mention  of  these 
jokes  on  the  animals  our  author  aSecte  to  hcuior,ai'e 
bis  quotations  from  the  poets  in  their  praise.  Ev- 
erybody knows  that  Canning  did  his  best  to  sing 
their  virtues,  as  likewise  Gray  and  Cowper.  It  is 
no  such  wonder,  surely,  that  men  of  genius,  with  a 
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sympathy  for  all  good,  should  Eutre  eulogized  one  of 
the  most  altractivc  forms  of  it,  namely,  Cats.  Mr. 
Ro^s,  indeed,  contributes  an  original  ballad  on  this 
subject,  illustrative  of  a  curious  IcMnd,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  this  ^though  narrating  a 
hideous  CHitastrophc  —  may  not  be  turned  into  ridi- 
cule by  the  vapid  and  unfeeling.  It  concerns  a  cer- 
tain Tom-Cat,  the  companion  and  friend  of  one 
Widow  Tomkins,  but  whom  she  left  locked  up  in 
irithout  either  milk 


It  ii  my  belief  that  the  details  of  this  shocking 
catastrophe  will  awaken  heartless  mirth  rather  than 
tbe  pity  which  it  wia  our  author's  object  to  inspire. 
There  are  many  persons  who  would  'be  ashamed  (ao 
much  false  shame  there  is  in  the  worid)  to  shed  a 
tear  about  a  cat.  To  such  let  me  narrate  a  classi- 
cal story.  LioiniuH  Crassus  so  loved  a  lamprey  that 
when  it  died  lie  put  on  mourning  and  wept  for  it 
But  when  Doniinitius,  his  collca^^ue,  reproached  hir 
with  this  weakness,  he  answered  with  animation 
"  And  aro  not  you  the  man  who  has  buried  three 
wives  without  shedding  a  tear  for  one  of  them 
There  are  stories  in  Mr.  Ross's  book  that  one  would 
think  would  melt  a  millstone.  "  Once,  when 
pairing  the  orjipin  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  dried 
cat  was  found  recumbent  in  one  of  the  largo  wood- 
en pipes,  lliat  had  been  out  of  tune  for  some  time." 
This  seenis  to  me  to  be  a  mauftnant,  or  at  least  de- 
preciating modeof  descrilungUieoecarrenee.  Why 
out  of  tune  f  and  agmn  our  author  prefaees  this 
nnrmtion  by  the  etntement  that  cats  are  fond  of 
creeping  into  out-of-the-way  holea  and  I'omera.  and 
sometimes  pay  dearly  for  bo  doing.  The  intelli- 
gent nnimnl  sKems  to  me  to  have  milen  a  victim  to 
a  pMeiion  for  music.  Again,  another  dried  eat  wa! 
latnly  found  on  a  shelf  U'hind  some  huge  volumes  in 
the  Foreign  Office ;  yet  no  government  iniiuiry 
peenis  tohave  been  instituted,  noiwpular feeling  been 
aronieii !  Yet  how  feeble  were  tko  iiathos  of  the 
"  Old  Oak  Chest."  compared  to  that  wliich  might  bo 
evoked  by  a  ballad  upon  this  incident.  This  hon- 
est animal  evidently  perished  in  pursnitof  ftcti:  she 
wished  to  "get  behind  "some  Bine-books, — probably 
cooked  by  the  officiaK  —  and  thus,  as  it 
breathed  her  last  in  the  public  service. 

I  have  shown  tliut  cats  never  Swear ;  they  some- 
times, however,  make  a  sort  of  afGrmatioa  when  the 
interests  of  justiec  demand  it.  "  A  woman  was 
murdered  at  Lyon,  and  when  the  body  was  found 
welterin"  in  blotvl,  a  large  white  c.it  was  seen 
mounte<r  on  the  cornice  of  a  cupboard.  H»  sat 
is  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse,  aod  his 


tude  and  looks  expressing  horror  and  BfTrigfat, 
Next  morning  he  was  still  found  there ;  and  vhtn 
the  room  was  filled  by  police,  neither  the  clatteriug 
of  their  arms,  nor  their  loud  talk,  frightened  Iiiai 
away.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  suspected  persons 
ire  brought  in,  his  eyes  glared  with  [just]  furj, 
id  his  hair  brisdcd.     tie  darted  into  the  middle  of 

0  room,  where  ho  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaze 

1  them  [for   the   purpose   of  identification],  and 

then  fled  precipitately-  Then  the  faces  of  the  a.«sa>- 
sins  showed  for  the  first  time  signs  of  guilt.  They 
confessed,  and  were  executed." 

In  France,  indeed,  cats  are  much  more  highly 
esteemed  than  in  this  country,  —  not  onlj',of  cour«e, 
as  credible  witnesses.  Yet  this  apprecislion,  curi- 
ously enough,  la  the  cause  of  delinijuencv.  C»t- 
flteaiing  is  in  Paris  a  trade,  just  as  dog-ste.iUng  is  in 
London.  "A  certain  dishonest  owner  of  a  msrted 
French  eat,  made  quite  a  nice  little  income  by 
selling  his  feline  property  to  the  ladies  in  his  ncigb- 
borhwid.  You  see  pussy  [thinking  no  evil  of  anr- 
body]  had  no  nation  of  what  an  unprincipled  ruHiin 
'le  was,  nor  what  was  the  nature  of  the'  coDtrart 
>etween  him  and  her  other  owners.  She  lovL-d  liim 
i-ery  much,  fretted  in  her  new  homes,  waited  imp- 
tiently  for  an  opportunity,  and  at  last,  finding  lie 
door  open,  always  returned  rejoicing  to  her  robber 

later-  He,  worthless  creature,  also  reioiccJ  at 
.■^ht  of  her,  and  hugged  her  to  his  manly  bn;i;l. 
Then  he  gave  her  some  nice  warm  milk  and  a  hrp 
slice  of  meal.  Next  day,  he  sold  her  again,  if  m 
got  a  cliance."'  At  last  an  old  lady,  who  haii  been 
one  of  the  many  purchasers  of  this  treasure,  changeJ 
her  residence  unbeknown  to  this  astute  man,  and 
when  he  called  upon  her,  as  a  stranger,  and  oflereil 
to  sell  her  his  cat,  "  some  unpleasantness  occumd, 
and  I  believe  the  cat-merchant  got  into  trouble-" 

1  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Roas's  "  Book  of  Cits-* 
I  dare  say  he  meant  well;  hut,  like  most  hu^lo^i!t^ 
he  h.is  not  a  reverent  mind.  He  throws  stonra  — 
or  at  least  snow-balls  and  roasted  apples  — at  the 
very  idol  ho  affects  to  worship.  There  is  notliing 
told  in  the  volume  concerning  these  admirable  crea- 
tures half  so  remarkable  as  has  come  under  mj  ova 
personal  experience.  A  great  deal  is  made  of  a  cat 
ringing  a  door-bell,  when  it  requires  admittance  into 
a  certain  bouse.  Why,  there  is  a  cat  in  Margaiel 
Street,  Cavendish  Sijuare,  who  does  that  even-  dij, 
and  (very  much  to  the  footman's  libgust)  a  good 
many  times  a  day ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  lesrt  of 
his  accomplishments.  It  is  rather  an  exeeplioii" 
sort  of  cat  — with  a  fisline  intelligence  below  the 
average.- that  does  not  ring  bells.  Mr.  Ross  bu 
very  »ii[i"rii;ially  studied  this  great  subject. 

>(ow,  cats  and  I  h.ive  always  understood  one 
another.  I  was  a  had  boy,  but  never  so  wicked  si 
to  torment  pussy.  One  of  the  saddest  recolleclio^ 
of  my  seh'ool-days  is  of  how  a  band  of  juvenile  nif 
fiana  once  mnrdered  a  cat  under  my  verj-  cjes- 
They  were  punished  for  smoking  and  for  OTing  ont 
of  bounds  (both  comparatively  natural  nlcMurw), 
but  for  this  fiendish  act  they  eot  no  rebuke.  It  "W 
not,  indeed,  need  this  imptinity  to  connnce  m*  of 
the  nnreasonablenosB  of  school  iliscipline,  but  it»» 
a  glaring  example  of  it.  It  is  inipossible  that  llifsi 
embryo  Greenacres,  Burkes  (of  Hare  nnd^  C*-), 
Neros,  Caligulas,  can  have  grown  up  good  ciliMW- 
The  boy  wlio  can  lift  his  hand  to  a  cat,  except  "> 
the  wiiy  of  kindness  —  Itut  I  forbear.  IVho  Inat 
ever  knew  the  Tootea  Toon  but  loved  her!  if^ 
Toolen  Toon.  Why  not,  when  men  are  called  Tbt 
O'Connor   Don,   The   O'Dom^hue,    and    Clony? 
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She  was  the  nuM  intelligent  ereatnre  that  ever 
walked  oa  four  leg*,  wiflch  ihe  did  &oni  choice, 
although  BD  erect  mode  of  pn^reasion  waa  eaaMy , 
becomiag  to  her.  Her  activity  was  supei^feline, 
and  she  was  almoet  elwnjs  in  motion.  In  an 
instant,  and  apparently  with  no  particular  object, 

—  at  Icfl.st,  that  we  dull  mortals  cotJd  understand,  — 
she  would  rush  an  the  drawing-room  curtains,  and 
run  along  the  gold  cornice;  or  she  would  hang 
by  her  fore-clawa  from  the  scarlet  damask,  undt  my 
heart  came  into  my  mouth  lest  she  should  titll.  My 
wife  was  always  taking  about  the  injury  done  to 
l^e  ulk;  but,  in  a  question  of  the  Tooten  Toon's 
very  existence,  how  could  1  think  of  the  mere  pecun- 
■nry  damaee  ?  As  for  me,  whenever  I  entered 
the  room,  iDe  would  run  up  mo  like  a  lamplighter, 
and  take  herttandnponniy  shoulder,  with  her  lovely 
tail  roving  about  my  bead.  A  curious  accident 
occurred  in  conseqaencc  of  this  engaging  habit.  A 
temporary  blindness  seized  me  for  some  time,  and 

Kve  me  a  good  deal  of  pain.  It  was  supposed  to 
cataract,  but  it  waa  a  cat's  hnir ;  one  of  those 
beautiful  long  onea  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  (said  to  bo 
oMKl  by  painters  in  preference  to  camel's  hair)  got 
into  my  eyes,  and  neither  I  nor  the  medical  man 
could  get  It  out  again. 

Another  pretty  way  she  had  with  her  was  to  sit 
upon  my  shoulder  throughout  dinner,  where  she  de- 
murely listened  tp  the  conversation  without  jdning 
in  it,  exci^pt  when  fish  was  put  n[>on  the  table. 
Then  she  could  not  resist  expressing  her  satisfaction. 
But  she  WSJ  Qot  impatient  nor  importunate.  She 
would  let  me  cany  the  fork  to  my  mouth,  again  and 
i^ain',  without  interference;  and  even  at  last  she 
would  only  put  her  velvet  foot  upon  my  hand,  as 
much  as  U>  say :  "  1  am  here,  my  good  sir ;  and  once 
in  three  tiroes  is  but  fair."  When  denert  came,  she 
washed  her  hands  and  wiped  her  mouth  like  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  rose  and  left  with  the  other 
ladies.  I  am  sonr  to  say,  however,  like  others  of 
the  female  sex  who  are  gener.tlly  admired  by  the 
gentlemen,  and  make  a  sensation  down  stairs,  her 
■ociety  was  not  M  welcome  in  the  drawing-room  as 
■t  should  have  been.  My  wife  and  daughters  were 
a  little  jenlous  of  the  Tooten  Toon,  and  I  don't  think 
she  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it  until  I  came  up  stairs. 
Then  we  had  charming  games.  1  arranged  the 
limes  newspaper  so  as  to  form  a  Gothic  arch,  and 
she  would  run  through  it  at  full  speed,  carrying  it 
away  on  her  back  by  means  of  her  beautiful  upright 
tail,  —  somethinB  like  tilting  at  the  quintain.  Then 
vre  had  flidc-and-Seek,  —  only  she  always  preferred 
to  seek.  After  shutting  her  pretty  eyes,  or,  rather, 
putting  her  head  in  mamma's  gown  (although  I  fear 
my  wife  was  more  like  a  stepmother  to  the  poor  T. 
T.),  she  would  come  and  look  for  me  in  a  sort  of 
Stealthy  Indian  fushion ;  and,  what  was  more  remark- 
able, in  order,  as  it  seemed,  to  prolong  the  fun,  she 
would  sometime*  affect  not  to  see  me,  —  behind 
the  curtain,  where  my  feet  were  plainly  visible,  or 
crouched  on  the  other  side  of  the  ottoman,  which  was 
too  short  for  perfect  concealment.  When  she  came 
upon  me  at  last,  she  would  cry  :  "  High  spy  eye" 
(or  something  like  it),  and  run  back  at  full  speed  to 
the  bcartli-rus, — which  was  Home.   Talk  of  uhildrcn  ! 

—  and  my  wife  waa  olwaj's  comparing  them,  to  the 
T.  T.'s  ilisparagcment,  —  no  child  could  have  exhib- 
ited her  pleasure  half  so  gracefully.  And  then,  to 
see  her  sit  upon  the  tea-table,  watching  the  cream, 
which  one  of  her  elder  NSters  mounted  guard  upon 
with  a  hot  teaspoon  I  Alas  1  thoxc  Evenings  at 
Uome  are  gone  tbrever. 
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1  have  said  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  jealous 
of  the  Tooten  Toon.    She  was  a  lovely  tabby,  and 

exquisitely  marked,  but  they  would  have  it  she  was 
dirty.  Once  —  I  need  not  say  daring  my  absence  — 
they  essayed  to  wash  her  in  lukewarm  water.  Es- 
caping from  the  tub,  and  calling  upon  me  in  impas- 
sioned tones,  she  (led  up  staira  into  my  dressing-room, 
and,  the  register  being  open,  escaped  her  heartless 
pntsuers  by  running  up  the  chimney,  whence.  I  am 
told,  she  detailed  the  outrage  which  hod  been  at- 
tempted on  her,  and  bewailed  her  wrongs  in  a  voice 
broken  by  emotion,  and  rendered  the  more  pathetic 
by  the  cavernous  character  of  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment. Then  a  great  fear  fell  upon  her  conFcience- 
stricken  persecutors,  who,  I  am  afraid,  comprehended 
the  whole  household.  How  were  they  now  to  pre- 
vent master's  knowing  what  had  happened  ?  His 
favorite  had  been  clean  as  the  driven  snow,  in  his 
eyes,  before  this  mischance,  and,  of  course,  unlees 
they  could  get  at  her  and  scrub  her,  she  would  be  in 
the  deepest  mourning.  They  bitterly  regretted  their 
cruelty,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  it  \fan  the  regret 
that  is  apprehensive  of  punishment,  and  not  the  true 
grit  of  repentance.  Their  chief  idea  whs  to  conceal 
the  consequences  of  their  crime.  I  don't  know  what 
other  frightful  suggestions  were  made,  but  the  page- 
boy (since  dismissed  with  a  flea  in  his  ear)  proposed 
lighi'iff  afire.  However,  to  evidence  how  complete- 
ly the  pangs  of  conscience  had  destroyed  their  powers 
td*  reasoning,  they  left  the  window  open  and  closed 
the  door,  as  though  the  Tooten  Toon,  in  the  chim- 
ney, conld  be  treated  like  smoke.  Perhaps  they 
secretly  flattered  themselves  that  that  conscientious 
and  well-principled  animal  would  commit  suicide. 
I  throw  a  veil  over  what  occurred  when  I  came 
home  and  found  my  Tabby  a  Black  Cit! 

But  I  'II  tell  yoii  another  thing  they  did  to  her. 
Her  stepmother  (for,  while  speaking  of  her  conduct 
in  the  matter,  I  really  cannot  call  her  by  any 
nearer  appellation)  entertained  the  ridiculous  idea 
that  the  T.  T's  sitting  on  my  shoulder  at  dinner, 
and  therefore  (1  allow)  constraining  mo  to  adopt  a 
somewhat  unnatural  attitude,  was  nltd  for  my  di- 
gestion. Moreover,  since  the  T.  T.  (when  others 
took  fish  and  I  declined  it)  would  sometimes  leave 
me,  and  jump  upon  the  bare  shoulders  cf  young 
ladies  who  happened  to  be  our  guests,  giving  them 
a  few  scratches,  now  and  then,  without  intending 
it,  it  was  determined  to  pot  an  end  to  this  affec- 
tionate and  touching  trait  of  here,  —  "  to  break  her," 
was  my  wife's  expression,  "  of  that  abominable 
habit" 

A  toy  cat  of  large  dimensions, — twice  hersize, — 
and  of  the  most  truculent  aspect,  wa.<  procured. 
We  called  it  the  ghost  cat,  on  account  of  its  sepul- 
chral appearance  and  stony  eyes;  and  this  feline 
nightmare  was  tied  upon  my  right  shoulder.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  Tooten  Tooivs  astonishment  and 
horror  upon  taking  her  usual  place  and  seeing 
what  was  sitting  upon  the  other  side  of  my  head. 
I  am  quite  sure  she  thought  it  was  a  supernatural 
appearance,  for  she  suddenly  »eemed  to  shrink 
within  hcnelf.  and  muttered  what  I  have  very  little 
doubt  was  a  Latin  exorcism.  (1'here  is  dog-Latin, 
and  therefore  why  not  cat-Latin?  )  But  she  stood 
her  ground,  and  eat  a  little  red  mullet  with  apparent 
relisa.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  lent  myself  to  the 
infamous  pcrformnnce  that  ensued.  The  ghost  cat's 
tail  beini;  pinched,  it  turned  its  head  towards  the 
Tooten  Toon,  and  uttered  a  savage  bark ;  and  in  a 
moment  our  poor  dear  wa"  at  the  dining-room 
door,  pitifully   demanding  egress,   and-  regretting 
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tbcTB  wax  not  a  clergynun  at  table  to  pot  a  stop  to 
Euch  fiendish  vuitationi.  Whenever  agftin  tiie  (vet- 
ty,  confiding  creature  took  har  mual  place,  the  G. 
C.  vM  placed  on  the  other ;  anJ,  after  half  a  dozen 
trials,  the  Tooten  Toon  gave  up  the  conteat,  and  the 
object  of  her  enrauiea  waa  achieved.  If  they  had 
stopped  there,  I  might  have  for^ven  them ;  but  1 
have  reaaon  to  believe  that,  when  I  was  not  at 
home,  the  Tooten  Toon  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
g;host  eat,  and,  when  rehearsing  a  game  at  Hide-aad- 
Seek  (which  she  would  do  in  my  abaence),  more 
than  once  came  upon  that  Terrible  Object,  placed 
dijaigoedl/  in  one  or  other  of  my  favorite  hiding' 

Like  all  beautiful  and  accompliahed  females,  the 
Tooten  Toon  did  not  escape  scandal.  She  was 
openly  airciiaed  of  bigamy.  A  tortoise-ebell  Tom 
and  a  bUck-and-white  one  were  each  imagined 
be  her  husband,  simply  because  the  three  h^pened 
to  be  found  upon  some  occasions  in  the  dust-hole 
together.  Now,  the  facts  of  the  case,  aa  I  believe, 
were  these:  The  Tortoise-shell  Tom  tcai  her  hus- 
band ;  I  think,  he  was  aomething  in  the  cat  worid 
analogous  to  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  for  he 
seemed  Co  sit  up  very  late  at  niebt;  and  the  black 
cat  with  a  white  neck  (or  choker)  was  obvioutly 
the  cat-clei^man  who  had  united  them,  and  doubt- 
lesB  continued  to  feel  a  sort  of  patemaj  interest  in 
the  bride.  The  Tooten  Toon  was  blessed  with  per- 
haps twenty  children  in  all,  which  I  gave  away,  as 
the  moat  precious  gitU  I  had  to  give,  to  my  dearest 
friends.  The  curiooa  thing  was,  she  seemed  only  to 
have  one  kitten  at  a  time ;  and  now  and  then  a 
dreadful  suspicion  haunta  nM  that  there  were  n 
which  came  to  their  end  by  foul  play.  It  may  i 
uncharitable  to  entertain  such  thoughts;  but  the 
truth  10,  tJiat  the  T.  T.  was  not  a  favorite  in  the 
bouse  at  all,  and  needed  all  the  attention  I  could 
lavish  on  her.  I  once  overheard  an  atrocious  dt 
to  carry  her  by  ni^ht  into  some  part  of  the  I 
with  which  she  was  unacquainted,  and  there  drop 
her-  But  I  am  thankful  to  say  she  was  not  to  be 
easily  got  rid  of  while  alive  j  and  I  wish  I  had  not 
to  add  that  thia  was  also  the  case  aJter  ber  deceaae- 
Tbe  thing  has  happened  m  long  ag9  now,  that  I 
bear  to  write  aboat  it,  and  dwell  upon  the  details 
for  their  curiosity,  without  being  overwhelmed  by 
their  sad  nature;  ao  I  subjoin  tbeoi. 

Well,  ai'ter  many  yean  passed  ia  promotiiig  the 
happiness  of  her  felfow-creatutea  (she  had  itMhing 
to  reproach  herself,  poor  dear  I  with,  even  in  the 
matter  of  mice) ,  my  Tooten  Toon  expired  of  a  sort 
of  atrofihy.  She  refused  Snipe,  ami  shook  ber  head 
over  a  woodcock's  tnit,  which  I  carried  to  her  served 
oa  toast,  as  she  always  prdiirred  it.  1  extract  some 
Lnes  Teva  her  epiti^b : 


la  dnctAT  Uld  l»  panoQ  [ao^  aa 


m  tbt  TaKobe-dHU]  itlBtol 
zh  irlth  RTpedj  mind  } 


However,  aa  the  sailors  say,  the  number 
r  did  make  a  mess, 
t  people)  was  wiped 
out ;  she  puriilied.  From  the  nature  of  her  indispo- 
sition, to  embalm  and  stuff  her  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion- What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  ladBa- 
maios  ?  Kuader,  if  you  lite  in  London,  as  I  do,  and 
lose  a  domestic  aninul,  I  hope  you  will  find  leas  diiS- 
culty  in  gutting  rid  of  the  body  than  was  the  case 
with  US.  The  dustman  s^d  that  tt  was  as  much  as 
his  place  was  worth  to  take  it.    The  policeman  was 


quite  angrjr  at  being  asked  to  do  ao,  and  hdd  oa  to 
put  it  out  mto  die  road  at  onr  periL  T*  drop  it  in 
the  canal  waa  a  fifty  pounds'  penalty,  and  to  bum  it 
was  to  create  a  pestilence.  £arth,  fire,  and  water 
refused,  as  it  were,  to  destroy  this  poor  little  body, 
which  also  began  to  be  nnpleasant,  and  demanded 
a  whole  coal-cellar  to  itaelf.  I  tboi^fat  of  throwing 
up  my  lease,  and  going  into  lodgings.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  laugh,  but  wiut  till  pou  loae  a  domestic  favoT' 
ite  in  this  metropolis,  and  wish  to  get  it  out  at  the 
house.  I  tell  you  it  'a  not  to  be  done.  You  may 
bury  a  canaiy  in  your  back-yard,  but  yoa  may  not 
bury  a  cat  If  a  surgeon's  certificate  was  required 
as  evidence  that  there  was  no  foul  play,  I  should  be 
the  last  to  complain ;  but  the  embarrasament  arisea 
from  human  selfishness,  and  not  &om  any  care  for 
animal  life.  I  was  threatened,  by  the  very  pariah 
which  declined  U>  bury  my  cat,  with  an  indictment 
for  nuisance  for  keeping  her  1  At  last  we  gave  tba 
laundress's  boy  a  sum  of  money  to  take  her  away  in 
a  bag  one  evening,  and  bury  her  in  the  country, 
miles  away.  For  some  reason  with  which  I  am  un- 
acquainted, my  poor  Tooten  Toon,  who  was  not  « 
foot  and  a  half  long  in  life,  elongated  (1  speak  the 
simple  Onithp  to  a  surprising  degree  after  death. 
And  to  see  that  littie  boy,  wiui  his  little  spade,  and 
the  big  sack  trailing  belund  him  on  the  ground, 
starting  that  November  evening  on  his  sad  miisian, 
reminded  me,  with  a  shudder,  of  the  dai^  days  of 
the  body-enatcben.  He  was  only  stopped  by  two 
policemen.  Those  active  members  of  the  fo^ce  were 
the  last  persons  who  set  eyea  upon  the  Tooten  Toon- 
I  shall  never  see  her  like  again.  But  there  are 
doubtJcss  other  cats  almoet  as  affectionate  and  ^ 
complished  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  next  peraon  who 
undertakes  to  write  a  book  of  cats  will  ^proach  the 
subject  in  a  more  reverent  spirit,  and  iupphed  with 
belter  information. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  WRiTF.K  in  the  last  nnmber  of  the  EdgraviA 

says  that  Chariotle  Bronte  Erossly  misrepresented 

the  school  at  Cowan  Bridge  m  the  novel  of  "  Jane 

Eyre."     The  complaint  is  somewhat  late. 


which  more  praise  is  given  to  that  work  thajn 
usually  falls  to  tha  Ibt  of  an  AmericAu  book  in  Eng- 


Sitiui.TAKEOU3i.Y  with  an  outcry  against  s< 


lalism  in  Germany-  Hie  Berlin  schooimu- 
ters  are  disgusted  wilt  the  tone  of  the  pieces  now 
performing  in  their  minor  theatrea,  and  have  called 
upon  the  press  to  ud  them  :n  putting  down  sucb 


It  appears  that  &«  curiosity  of  strangere  visiting 
St.  Peter's  at  Borne  has  latterly  been  attracted  by 
a  beggar  at  the  gate,  attired  in  a  robe  of  gray  ulk, 
comfbrtably  lined  irith  quilted  rose  ulk.  A  »ort  of 
mysterious  interest  has  been  attached  to  this  per- 
sonace,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  mer«  b^gar,  to  whwn 
the  Pope  gave  (me  of  his  old  dreasing-gowns. 

Kino  Thkodorus  had  just  made  a  fresh  cap- 
ture, that  of  the  Austrian  ConuniMoner  at  the 
Univenal  Exhibition,  M.  Schaffer.  By  way  of 
turning  his  leisure  to  account,  this  genlleman  made 
a  journey  in  Abyannia,  and,  bkTug  imprudently 
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Kpinvacbed  too  near  the  Sutat  of  the  w>Ter^gii, 
was  amsteil,  uid  mads  tnimpeter  in  a  r^meot  of 
dragooDi. 

TuE  SpecUlor  calls  the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles 
Rcade  to  the  recent  ihipwreck  on  the  Anckland 
Islanils  a«  a  aubjcct  for  a  romance.  The  story  of 
the  adventures  of  the  crew  of  the  General  Grant 
is  as  dramatic  as  anything  in  "  Foul  Pby." 

Mit.  WiN^'ooD  Keade  ha^  determined  to  resume 
his  African  travels.  He  will  sail  in  a  few  weeks  (bi 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  will  probably  commence  hy 
exploring  the  Assinie  River,  of  which  scarcely  any- 
thin}'  is  Icnown.  Mr.  Readc  will  travel  under  the 
auspjcea  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society. 

As  extraordinary  step  has  lately  been  taken  in 
photojcraphy.  By  a  process]  which  ia  still  a  secret, 
M.  Adolphe  Braun,  of  Domach  (Hnut'Rhin),  has 
prodnced  an  immense  number  of  absolute  tac-simi- 
lee  of  the  best  drawinn  left  by  the  great  masters. 
These  new  phob^aphi  are  superior  to  all  former 
woHts  of  the  same  kind  in  the  ordinary  excellences 
of  detail  and  sarAce-qualit^.  They  alio  reproduce 
exactly  the  tint  of  the  original,  neutral,  brown,  red, 
or  greenish,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  coufi- 
denily  asserted  to  be  abeolutcly  permanent 

Dr.  Bull  Rvn  Rrs^iKLL's  novel  is  finished,  and 
be  a  poor  affair.    He  exhaosted  his  im- 

.,.»v.»..  ...  writing  his  war  letters  from  America. 

le  Star  giTes  the  Dr.  a  neat  piece  of  advice ;  "  I.<t 
Dr.  RuRiell,  if  be  tries  another  novel,  think  over  his 
ttmy  and  his  characters  first,  and  write  no  chapter 
without  having  clearly  before  him  what  he  wants  to 
say  in  it.  He  may  not  in  any  case,  perhaps,  become 
a  very  soecessful  novelist,  but  he  will  cert.iinlj,  if  he 
follow  the  course  wc  recommend,  never  ngain  give 
the  world  such  a  crude  and  undiji^Gred  m:ua  as  the 
long-expected  '  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady '  has 
proved  to  be.'' 

Important  and  interesting  archaxilogical  discov- 
eries have  been  recently  made  on  the  sito  of  tlic 
proposed  new  theatre  at  Angeis,  in  France,  to  re- 

elflcc  that  destroyed  by  lire.  The  locality  wm 
nown  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in 
Anion,  an'l  the  exosvations  for  the  foundations  have 
laid  bare  the  GftUo-Eoman  chapet  in  which  the  firet 
Bishops  of  Anjou  officiated  to  the  pagans  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Two  crypts  have 
been  disinterred,  with  Roman  and  Gothic  capitals 


s; 


ly  cnrious  architecturBl  details.     The  crypts 

:d  a  Inigc  number  of  very  fine  sarcophi^, 

which  were  skeletons  in  good  preservation,  eccle- 


siastical  ornaments,  weapons,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  jewelry,  including  ear  and  finger  rings. 
All  the  objects  capable  of  bemg  removed  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Angen. 

TiiR  ballet  in  London  draws  forth  the  following 
sevci-e  comments  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette :  — 

"  That  theatrical  dancing  as  an  art  is  gradually 
cearing  to  exist  may  not  in  itself  be  matter  for  much 
regret.  Even  at  its  best  the  ballet  can  claim  only 
a  comparatively  low  rank  in  the  lesthetic  scale,  while 
morally  its  influence  cait  hardly  be  deemed  of  a  very 
edifying  kind.  Tbe  graces  with  which  it  has  been 
endowed  by  various  imnitinative  writers  exist  rather 
in  ftncy  than  reality.  Pelagia's  dance,  for  instance, 
as  described  by  the  author  of  '  Hypatia,' '  a  dance 
in  which  every  motion  was  a  word,  and  rent  as  slo- 


motive  for  A  sculptor  of  the  purest  school,  and 
the  highest  physical  activity  was  manifested  in 
perpetual  delicate  modulatioos  of  a  stately  and  self- 
restrwning  grace,'  is  very  pretty  to  read  about,  but 
tbe  plain  prose  of  the  badness  in  our  time  is,  as  ev- 
erybody knows,  ver}'  different  from  the  poetic  idea). 
As  a  matter  c^  fact,  the  dannog  of  tbe  atj^  is  ex- 
tremely limited  in  its  powers  of  expression,  and  the 
eMential  sensuousness  of  the  performance  has  a  con- 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  something  like 
ility.  An  exceptional  genins  may,  of  course, 
give  a  higher  and  more  re6nea  tone  to  this,  as  to  any 
other  art,  but  its  general  level  is  always  sure  to  be 
low.  Whatever  may  be  the  possible  scope  of  the 
ballet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  since 
the  days  of  Cerito  and  Taghoni  it  has  been  subject 
to  a  steady  and  continuous  decline.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  really  something  like  an 
artistic  b;^let  to  be  seen  in  London  ;  even  its  tradi- 
tions have  now  vanished  almost  as  completely  as  last 
winter's  mow.  The  grace  and  expression  of  the  bril- 
liant school,  of  which  Tagliooi  was  tbe  most  famous 
and  fascinating  figiire,  degenerated  first  into  mere 
meaningless  conventionality,  — the  labored  intrepid- 
ity of  indecorum,  as  Mr.  Hel|is  aomewhere  calls  it,  — 
and  in  the  present  day  a  still  lower  deep  seeme  to 
have  been  reached.  At  this  moment  there  are  hardly 
a  doeen  real  danoers  on  the  London  stage.  Dan- 
cing has  sunk  Into  a  mere  affair  of  half-naked  postur- 
ing. Girls  are  engaged  solely  for  their  beanty  ;  and 
their  costume  is  ot  the  flimsiest  and  scuitiest,  in  or- 
der that  that  beauty  (whatever  ita  worti)  may  be 
liberally  displayed.  Under  the  old  system,  the  mere 
discipline  of  a  long  and  irksome  training,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  skill  evoked,  had  a  wholesome  effect 
in  inspiring  a  cert^n  degree  of  self-respect  and  ar- 
tistic dignity  in  the  members  of  the  ballet.  More- 
over, their  pay  bore  some  proportion  to  the  length 
of  their  sehooline  and  proficiency.  But  nowadays 
the  manai;ers  pick  np  pretty  girls  without  any  qual- 
ification beyonil  their  good  looks  for  two  or  three 
sliillings  a  night  The  degradation  which  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  accompany  a  conaciousnen  of  the  shame- 
less exhibition  for  which  they  are  hired,  and  the 
pnkrinoss  of  their  pay,  combine  to  produce  rosnlls 
which,  considering  tbe  temptations  of  their  position, 
need  no  demonstration. 

A  controveny  which  crcps  up  pcrimlieally  as  to 
the  progress  of  morals  has  lately  been  revived.  The 
kintbed  question  of  tbe  progress  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment is  painfully  forced  upon  one  by  the  predomi- 
nant character  of  modem  amusements.  That  even 
thegrotesqnesilliness  of  the  bnriesquee  should  fiiil  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  for  vulgar  fim,  and  should  bo  ap- 
parently giving  place  to  the  drivelling  ribaldry  (tf 
the  comic  song,  soggcsta  melanobolT  conclusions  as 
to  the  intellectu^degntdation  of  the  multitude. 
But  still  worse  is  the  favor  openly  accorded  to  ex- 
hibitions which  lay  claim  to  no  other  attraction  than 
their  immodesty.  One  notorious  person,  whom  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  profession  to  which  she  af- 
fects to  belong  to  call  an  actress,  was  lately  advei^ 
tised  as  appearing  in  certain  parts  which, '  in  variety 
of  character,  action,  and  costume,'  afforded  great 
scope  for  tbe  display  of  her  '  remarkable  personal 
beauty  and  statuesque  grace.'  '  The  faultless  con- 
tour '  of  a  young  girl,  as  exhibited  in  tbe  dangcrona 
evolutions  of  the  trapeie,  is  the  enticement  to  an- 
other theatre.  The  entertainment  which,  under  the 
title  of  poses  pltuliqvea,  the  more  shameless  order  of 
fait  men  used  to  seek  in  obscure  corners  of  the  town 
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aru  DOW  flaunted  on  the  itace  of  the  public  theatres. 
And,  to  crown  all,  a  lewd  dsncc,. which  the  by  no 
means  pruilish  moral  sense  of  the  French  has  put 
under  tlie  ban  of  the  police,  is  adopted,  as  the  great 
feature  of »  brilliant  ballet  at  one  of  the  roost  pop- 
ular plactB  of  amusement  in  London.  In  the  low 
dancing  saloons  of  Paris  the  polite  wink  at  the 
vivacious  obscenity  of  the  Cancan,  aud  those  who 
wish  to  study  it  must  follow  it  to  its  frowsy 
haunts  ;  any  theatre  would  be  instantly  closed 
which  dared  to  put  it  on  tlie  stage.  In  Ixin- 
don,  however,  where  the  public  inorob  are  under 
the  enlightened  and  vigilant  protection  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  it  is  open- 
ly paraded  in  the  bills  of  the  Alhambra  and  nleht- 
iy  danccul  before  a  crowded  audience.  In  Mdlle 
rinetle's  performance  there  is  not  the  faintest  re- 
deeming feature  of  elegance  or  artistic  skill. 
Among  the  common  frequenters  of  the  Closerie,  or 
the  Valentino,  or  any  other  of  the  Parisian  cannon, 
butter  dancers  might  be  discovered  at  any  time. 
The  characteristic  immodesty  of  the  Cancan  is  cei-- 
taJnly  toned  down  in  Mdlle.  Finette'a  version,  but 
her  capers  are  nevertheless  such 'as  no  woman  should 
witness  and  no  man  applaud.  A  correspondent 
lately  suf^gesled  that  the  low  ohanifter  of  music- 
hall  entertainments  was  due  to  the  restraints  imposed 
on  them  by  the  present  law,  which  interdicts  dra- 
matic performances.  Ifso,  wucan  hardly  imaeine 
a  stronger  areument  in  favor  of  more  liberal  l^isla- 
tion  in  regard  to  these  eEtablishments  than  the  Can- 
can ballet  at  the  Alhambra." 


The  London  Star  records  a 


B  experiment 


A  poor  man  on  crutches  recently  went  to  Mr. 
Gore,  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  a-iked  for  relief. 
He  said  he  had  fallen  from  a  scafluld  and  broken 
three  of  bis  ribs,  and  had  been  discharffed  only  that 
morning  from  the  infirmary  of  the  East  London 
Union.  Hr.  Gore  was  very  kind  to  him,  gave  him 
VI  order  for  re-admission  to  the  union,  sixpence  for 
his  omnibus  fare,  and  a  shilling  t«  get  a  dinner  with. 
Tbo  poor  man  limped  out  of  the  room,  and  had  no 
sooner  left  it  than  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  in- 
side ;  an  officer  got  him  a  little  bnuidy,  and  he  left 
the  Mansion  Iloose :  a  minute  aller  he  was  found 
writhing  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  European 
Tavern.  It  was  now  evidently  a  case  of  lile  or 
death ;  he  was  at  once  put  int«  a  cab  and  driven  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  charae  of  an  officer. 
On  the  vay  he  gave  three  convulBive  gaspg  and 
btreCehed  himself  out  as  if  for  the  last  time. 

The  policeman's  reflections  were  very  painful  j  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  death,  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  conhnee  of  a  public  vehicle,  with  one  of  the 
brave  warriors  of  the  anny  of  labor  who  bad  fallen 
at  bis  ptnt  He  thought  of  the  time  when  the  poor 
fellow  lying  beside  him  was  a  fair-haired  boy  8tarl4ng 
in  the  race  of  lile,  —  he  thought  of  his  own  boyhood 


and  its  dreams,  —  and  he  said  to  hinuelf,  it  is  betla 
to  be  content  with  a  lowly  position,  to  he  ■  poliM- 
man  at  a  pound  a  week,  than  to  mount  the  rmail! 
of  Fortune's  ladder  for  the  sake  of  thirty  skiUinp, 
and  run  the  risk  of  tumbling  and  hurting  your  i^ 
He  implored  tiie  cabman  to  drive  fast,  and  the  ctb- 
man  did  so.  The  poor  fellow  was  not  yet  dead,  la 
when  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  he  g»! 
three  more  convulsive  gasps  and  closed  hii  ejo, 
"  I  am  afraid  he 's  gone  now,  sir,"  said  tbe  offiwr  u 
the  surgeon.  "  I  think  not,"  saJd  the  sui^con,  qnJU- 
ly ;  <■  take  him  inside." 

The  physician  was  fetched,  there  was  a  ■E* 
pered  consultatjon,  and  then  a  galvanic  battny  nu 
suddenly  applied  to  the  prostrate  form,  which  bid 
previously  been  strapped  fast  to  a  strelehcr.  Tbe 
effect  was  magical ;  the  dead  man  started  ud  a 
well  as  his  bonds  would  permit  him,  and  roWbt 
mi;rcy  with  the  greatest  volubility.  They  nnlieil 
him,  and  then  he  suddenly  fell  weak  agiio  ud 
found  a  difficulty  in  putting  on  bis  clothes.  ''  Giic 
him  another  shock,"  said  the  surgeon.  Id  lea  tbii 
t<ro  minutes  he  was  dressed,  and,  in  spiM  of  bii 
broken  ribs  and  his  shaking  limbs,  he  was  niauag 
out  of  the  hospital  and  into  the  street  widi  (it 
speed  of  a  reintleer.  Ue  had  fbr^tten  bis  crvtdxi 
and  the  officer  ran  after  him  to  tell  him  so,  uri  "» 
fortunate  enough  to  overtake  hiro.  Jt  wu  tbon^l 
that  such  a  remarkable  example  of  tbe  cnnon 
properties  of  galvanism  ought  to  be  known  >t  ibe 
Mansion  House,  and  the  convalescent  was  uknlU 
step  back  and  see  the  Lono  Mayors  and  ibe 
LoKD  Mayor,  feeling  lliat  all  the  honest  fdliM 
now  needed  was  gentle  exercise,  regular  raeshi  ai 


EASTER  WEEK. 

Sek  the  land,  her  Easter  keeping. 

Rises  as  her  Maker  rose. 
Seeds,  so  long  in  darkness  sleeping, 

Burst  at  last  from  winter  snows. 
Earth  with  heaven  above  rejoices ; 

Fidds  and  gardens  hail  the  spring ;  ' 


You,  to  whom  your  Maker  granted  ' 

Powera  to  those  sweet  bitds  unkDovn, 
Use  the  craft  by  God  implanted ;  | 

Use  the  reason  not  your  own.  . 

Here,  white  heaven  and  earth  rejoices. 

Each  his  Easter  tribute  bring,  — 
Wort  of  fingers,  chant  of  voices,  ' 

Like  tbe  birds  who  build  and  sing. 
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FOUL    PLAY.*   . 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  very  name  of  Arthur  Wardkw  startled  Hel- 
en, and  made  her  realize  bow  comAteuly  her 
thooghta  had  been  occupied  with  another. 

But  add  to  that  the  strange  and  bitter  epigram ! 
Or  was  it  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  words '! 

She  waa  startled,  amazed,  confounded,  puzzled. 
And,  ere  she  could  recover  her  composure.  Hazel 
was  back  to  hia  problem  again :  but  no  longer  with 
the  same  energy. 

He  said  in  a  faint  and  sleepy  voice:  "*  Ho  mak- 
eth  the  winds  His  messencen,  and  flames  of  fire  His 
ministers.'  Ah  !  if  I  could  do  that  I  Well,  why  not? 
I  can  do  anything  she  bids  rue,  — 


And  won  after  this  doagh^  declaration  be  dozed  off, 
and  forgot  all  his  trouble  lor  a  while. 

The  sun  rose,  and  still  he  slept,  and  Helen 
watched  him  with  andisguised  tenderness  in  her 
face ;  nndiieuised  now  thtit  he  could  not  see  it. 

Erelong  she  had  comnanions  in  her  care.  Ponto 
came  out  of  bis  den,  ana  sniffed  about  the  boat ;  and 
tlien  began  to  icratch  it,  and  whimper  for  his  friend. 
Tommy  swam  out  of  the  sea,,  came  to  the  boat,  dis- 
covered. Heaven  knows  how,  that  hia  friend  was 
there,  and,  in  the  way  of  ooiscs,  did  everything  but 
speak.  The  sea-birds  followed  and  fluttered  here 
and  there  in  an  erratic  way,  with  now  and  then  a, 
peck  at  each  other.  All  animated  nature  BOemed' 
to  be  uneasy  at  this  eclipse  of  their  Hazel. 

At  last  Toramr  raised  himself  quite  perpendicn- 
hir,  in  a  vain  ende«v(ff  to  look  into  the  boat,  and  in- 
vented a  whine  in  the  minor  key,  which  tells  on 
dogs:  it  let  Panto  off  in  a  moment;  he  sat  upon 
fata  tail,  and  delivered  a  long  and  most  deplorable 

"  Evervtbing  loves  him,"  thought  Helen. 

With  Ponto^  mu^c  Hazel  awoke,  and  found  her 
watching  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyea ;  he  said  sod- 
W  :  "  Miss  RoUeston !  There  it  nothing  the  matter, 
I  hope.  Why  am  I  not  op  getting  things  for  your 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  Dear  friend,"  taid  she,  "  why  you  are  not  doing 


things  for  me  and  fui  'jt^iting  yourself,  is  because  you 
have  been  very  ill  And  I  am  yota  ntune.  Now 
tell  me  what  I  shall  get  you.  Is  there  nothing  yoD 
could  fancy  1 " 

No ;  he  had  no  appetite ;  she  was  not  to  trouble 
about  him.     And  tbun  be  tried  to  get  up ;  but  that 

Sve  him  Kich  a  pain  in  his  loins,  be  was  fain  to  lie 
wn  again.  So  then  he  felt  that  he  had  got  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  told  her  bo  ;  but  seeing  her  sweat 
anxious  face,  begeed  ber  not  to  be  alarmed, -~  he 
knew  what  to  take  for  it  Would  she  be  kind 
0  his  arsenal  and  fetch  some  speci- 
.0  would  find  there,  and  also  the  keg 

She  Bew  at  the  word,  and  soon  made  him  an  in- 
fusion of  the  barks  in  boiling  water;  to  which  the 
rum  was  added. 

His  sweet  ntirse  administered  this  from  time  to 
time.  The  barks  used  were  of  the  casaia-tree,  and 
a  wild  citroD-tree.  Cinchona  did  not  exist  in  this 
island,  unfortunately.  Perhaps  there  was  no  soil 
for  it  at  a  sufficient  elevation  above  the  sea. 

Nevertheless  with  these  inferior  barks  they  held 
the  fever  b  check.  But  the  pain  was  obstinate,  and 
cost  Helen  many  a  sigh ;  for  if  she  came  softly,  she 
could  often  bear  him  moan ;  and  the  moment  he 
heard  her  foot,  he  set-to  and  whistled,  for  a  blind ; 
with  what  success  may  be  imagined.  Sbe  would 
have  bought  those  pains,  or  a  portion  of  them ;  ay, 
and  pud  a  heavy  price  for  them. 

But  i>un,  like  everything,  intermits,  and  in  those 
blessed  intervals  his  mind  was  more  active  than  ever, 
and  ran  a  great  ileal  upon  what  he  called  the 
Problem. 

But  she,  who  had  set  it  him,  gave  hin  little  en- 
couragement now  to  puzzle  over  it. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  th^ 
conveisation  on  lliat  head. 

"  The  air  of  this  island,"  said  he,  "  givee  one  a 
sort  of  vague  sense  of  mental  power.  It' leads  to  no 
result  in  my  case :  still,  it  is  an  agreeable  sensation 
to  have  it  floating  across  my  mind  that  some  day  I 
shall  solve  the  Great  Problem.    Ah  t  if  I  was  only 


■*  And  BO  you  are." 
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"No,  no,"  uid  Hazel,  disctaimiDg  as  earnest]; 
aa  soiiM  peopi*  claim ;  "  1  do  things  that  look  lika 
Mtt  of  iBventioi),  but  tkey  an  acts  of  memon'.  I 
could  abOw  you  plate*  and  engranngi  of  all  the 
thingB  I  have  seemed  to  invent.  A  luan  wlio  stud- 
ies books  instead  of  skimming  them,  can  cut  a  dmli 
in  a  desert  island,  un^  the  fatal  word  goes  ibrth,  — 
invent ;  end  tlien  you  God  him  ont." 

"  I  am  Bare  I  wish  I  had  never  eaid  the  fatal 
word.  You  will  never  get  well  if  you  puzzle  your 
brun  over  impombilitite." 


"  Impossibilities '.     But  is   not   that  begging 
"     """  ■e  of  impoBsibilities  is  in 


the 
question  ?  Tlie  measure  of  impassibilities  is  lost  in 
tke  present  age.  I  {>ropoie  a  test.  Let  ni  go  bade 
a  century,  and  suppose  that  three  {voblnns  iia* 
laid  before  the  men  of  that  day,  and  they  were 
asked  to  decide  which  ia  the  most  impos^ble:  1st, 
to  diffuse  intelligence  from  a  Hxcd  island  over  a 
bandred  leagues  of  water:  2d,  to  make  the  son 
take  in  thiit.  seconds  likenesses  more  exact  than 
any  portrait-pa.  —r  ever  took, —  likenesses  that  can 
be  8ol3  for  a  sbi..  —  at  fifty  per  cent  profit:  8d, 
for  New  York  and  ._  ""on  to  exchange  words  by 
wire  so  much  faster  tka.  '^e  earth  can  torn,  that 
London  shall  loll  New  Yorn.  'in  oh  Monday  monir 
ing  what  was  the  price  at  consois  at  two  o'clock  Mon- 
day aAemoon." 

"  That  is  a  story,"  said  Helen,  with  a  look  of  an- 
gelic reproach. 

"  I  accept  that  reply,"  said  Hazel.  "  As  for  me, 
I  have  got  a  smattering  of  so  many  subjects,  all  fitll 
of  incredible  truths,  tbat  my  Jkith-in  the  impossibil- 
ity of  anything  is  gone.  Ab !  if  James  Watt  was 
only  hero  instead  of  John  Hazel,  —  James  Watt, 
&am  the  Abbey,  with  a  bead  as  big  as  a  pumpkin,  — 
he  would  not  have  gone  groping  about  the  island, 
writing  on  rocks,  and  erecting  siEnala.  No;  he 
would  have  had  some  grand  and  bolf  idea  worthy  of 
the  proposition." 

"Well,  so  I  think,"  said  Helen,  archly;  "that 
great  man  with  a  great  head  would  have  begun  by 
making  a  kite  a  hundred  yards  blEh." 

"  ^^uld  he  ?    Well,  he  was  qiute  capable  of  it." 

"  Yes ;  and  rubbed  it  with  phosphorus,  and  flown 
it-the  first  tempest,  and  made  the  string  fast  to  — 
the  islaod  itself." 

"  Well,  that  is  an  idea,"  said  Hazel,  staring ; 
"  rather  hyperbolical,  I  fear.    But  after  all,  it  is  an 

"  Or  else,"  continued  Helen,  "  he  would  weave 
a  thousand  yards  of  some  light  fabric,  and  make 
balloons ',  then  be  would  stop  the  pit^ h-fountain, 
bore  a  hole  in  the  rock  near  it,  and  so  get  the  gna, 
fill  the  balloons,  inscribe  them  with  our  sad  story, 
and  our  latitude  and  longitude,  and  send  them  fly- 
ingall  over  the  ocean,  —  there  ! " 

Hazel  was  aoiazed. 

"  I  resign  my  functions  to  you,"  said  he.  "  What 
imaginaljon  !     What  invention  ! " 

"  0  dear  no,"  said  Helen,  slyly ;  "  acts  of  mem- 
ory sometimes  pass  for  invention,  you  know.  Shall 
I  tell  you  ?  when  first  you  fell  ill,  you  were  rather 
light-headed,  and  uttered  the  strangut  thingis. 
T^ey  would  have  made  me  laugh  heartily,  only  I 
couldn't,  —  for  crying.  And  voa  said  that  about 
kites  and  balloons,  every  word. 

"  Did  I?  then  1  have  most  brwns  when  I  have 
least  reason,  that 's  all." 

"Ay,"  said  Helen, ^'  and  other  strange  thinn, — 
Tery  strange  and  bitter  things.  One  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  about,  what  on  earth  vou  could  mean 


"  1 11  soon  tell'VOU,"  sud  Hazel ;  bat  he  took  tJie 
precantion  to  adi,  "  Prorided  I  knew  what  it  meana 

She  looked  at  him  steadSy,  and  wh  ob  tiie  point 
of  seeking  the  explanation  so  boldly  offered ;  bnt 
her  own  course  failed  her.  She  colored  and  hesi- 
tated. 

"  I  shall  wait,"  said  she,  "  till  you  are  quite,  quite 
well.  That  will  be  soon,  I  hope ;  only  you  must  be 
good,  and  obey  my  prescriptions.  Cultivate  pa- 
tience; it  is  a  whciesocae  punt;  bow  the  pride  of 
that  intellect  which  you  see  %  fever  can  lay  tow  in 
an  hour :  aspire  no  more  beyond  the  powers  of  man. 
Here  we  shall  stay  unleai  Providence  sends  us  a 
ship.  I  have  ceased  to  repine  :  and  dco*!  you  bv- 
gin.  Dismiss  that  problem  altogether;  see  how  hot 
It  has  made  your  poor  brow.  Be  good  now,  and 
dismiss  it;  or  ebe  do  as  1  do,  —  fold  it  up,  put  it 
qnietly  away  in  a.  comer  of  your  mind,  and,  when 
you  least  expect,  it  will  pop  out  solved." 

[0,  comfortriile  doctrine !  But  how  about 
Jamie  Watf  s  headaches  ?  And  why  are  the  signs 
of  hard  thoughts  so  much  stronger  in  his  brow  and 
face  than  in  Shakespeare's  ?  Mercy  on  na,  there  is 
another  problem.] 

Hazel    smiled,  well-nleaied,   and    leaned    back. 


brow ;  for,  woman-like,  she  lud  her  hand  like  down 
on  that  burning  brow  to  ^d  her  words  in  sootiiing 
it.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  him  just  then  that  this  ad- 
monition delivered  with  a  kind  maternal  hand, 
maternal  voice,  came  from  the  same  yonng  lady 
who  had  flown  at  him  like  a  wild  cat  with  this  very 

Eroblem  in  her  mouth.  She  mesmerized  him,  pra- 
lem  and  all ;  be  subsided  into  a  complacent  W- 
ffuor,  and  at  last  went  to  sleep,  thinking  only  of 
her.  But  the  topic  had  entered  his  mind  too 
deeply  to  be  finally  dismissed.  It  returned  next 
day,  though  in  a  different  form.  You  most  know 
that  Hazel,  as  he  lay  on  bis  bu:k  in  the  boat,  bad 
olteo,  in  a  half-drowsy  way,  watched  the  effect  of 
the  sun  apon  the  boat's  ma^;  it  now  stood,  a  bare 
pole,  and  at  certain  hours  acted  like  the  needle  of 
a  dial,  by  casting  a  shadow  on  the  sands.  Above 
all,  he  could  see  pretty  well  by  means  of  this  pde 
and  its  shadow  when  the  sun  attiuned  its  greatest 
elevation.  He  now  asked  Miss  Rollestoo  to  taast 
him  in  making  this  observation  exactly. 

She  obeyed  his  inatrnc lions,  and  the  moment  the 
shadow  reached  its  highest  angle,  and  showed  the 
minutest  symptotn  of  declension,  she  said,  "  Now,* 
and  Hazel  called  ont  in  a  loud  voice :  — 

"  And  forty-nine  niinutei  past  eight  at  Sydney," 
said  nelen,  holding  out  her  chronometer ;  ftir  she 
had  been  sharp  enough  to  get  tt  ready  of  her  own 
accord. 

Ilaxel  looked  at  her  and  at  the  watch  with 
amazement  and  incredulity. 

"What?"  said  he.  "Impossible.  Ton  cant 
have  kept  Sydn^  time  all  this  while." 

"  And  pray  why  not  ?  "  said  Helen.  "  ECave 
yon  forgotten  that  once  somebody  praised  me  for 
keeping  Sydney  time ;  it  helped  you,  somehow  or 
other,  to  know  where  we  were." 

"  And  BO  it  will  now,"  cried  Hazel,  exulEingly. 
"But  no  !  it  is  impossible.  We  have  eone  through 
scenes  that  —  you  can't  have  wound  tbat  watch  up 
without  misring  a  day." 

"  Indeed  but  I  have,"  said  Helen.    "  Not  wind 
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mj  WBtok  op.  S«e,  it  rojwM,  no  key,  k  loaek  c« 
two  of  the  fingen  and  it  to  dene.  O,  I  am  t»- 
markably  eonstuit  in.  all  mj  habits ;  uid  thk  u  aa 
old  trieud  I  nevaf  neglect.  Do  jon  renwmbw  that 
terrible  nigbt  in  the  boat,  when  nuther  of  u«  eit- 

Kted  to  see  the  mwning,  —  O,  how  eood  and 
ve  Tou  wtiifi  I  — well,  I  remember  windii^  it  up 
that  night  I  kissed  it,  and  bade  it  good  by ;  but 
1  ttever  dreamed  of  not  winding  it  up,  became  I 
was  goiug  to  be  killed.  What!  am  I  not  to  be 
praiaul  again,  aa  1  was  oa  board  ship  ?  Stingy  ! 
can't  aScvd  to  praiw  one  twice  for  the  some  thing." 
"PraisoJl"  cried  Hazel,  excitedly ;  "wor^pp^, 
you  mean.  Why,  we  have  got  the  kingitEuie  bv 
■Ktuw  of  your  ohronometer.  It  is  wonderful  I  it 
is  prorideatial !  It  is  the  finger  of  Heaven  !  Pen 
and  ink,  and  let  me  work  it  out." 

In  bis  exatemant  he  got  up  without  asststance, 
I  bnqr  oatcuhiting  the  longitude  of  God- 
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"  There,"  said  he.  "  Now  the  latitude  J  must 
goen  at  1^  certain  combinatiooi.  In  the  first 
place  the  shght  variation  in  the  length  of  the  days. 
Then  1  must  try  and  make  a  rouch  calcutation  of 
tbe  sun's  pvallaz.  And  then  my  ootany  will  help 
me  a  little ;  spices  fnmith  a  clew :  there  are  one  or 
two  that  will  not  grow  outside  the  tropic.  It  was 
the  longitude  that  beat  me,  and  now  we  have  coo- 
qnered  it.  Hurrah  I  Now  I  know  what  to  diffuse, 
and  in  what  directiiui;  east,  southeast;  the  dmks 
have  shown  ma  that  moeb.  Bo  there 's  the  first 
step  towards  the  IinpoEsihle  problem." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Helen ;  ■^  and  I  am  rare  one 
step  is  eoongh  for  (hw  day.  I  tiwbid  yon  the  topic 
£>r  twelve  boms  at  least.  I  detest  kt,  beeauie  it 
aXwtm  makes  yaax  poor  head  so  hot." 

"  What  on  earth  does  that  matter  ?  "  sMd  Hasd, 
impetuoualy,  and  almost  crossly. 

"  Come,  come,  come,  sir,"  said  Helen,'  authorita- 
tiveiy ;  "  it  matters  to  me." 

But  when  sho  saw  that  be  could  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  that  appwtioo  irritated  him,  she  had  the 
tact  and  good  sense  not  to  strain  her  aalhority,  nor 
to  irritate  ber  sulgecL 

Ba2e^  spliced  a  long,  Sne^pointad  stick  to  the 
nast-head,  and  set  a  ^ank  painted  white  with 
guano  at  right  angLcfl  to  the  ba«e  of  the  mast ;  and 
so  whenever  the  smi  attained  his  meridian  altitvde, 
went  iato  a  dil&cnlt  and  subtle  calculation  to  arrive 
at  the  latitude,  or  as  near  it  as  he  could  without 
proper  instruments ;  and  he  brooded  and  brooded 
over  bis  discovery  of  the  kiogitude,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  advance.  In  some  problems 
the  fint  step  once  gained  leads,  or  at  least  points 
to  the  next;  bat  to  know  whereabouts  tber  were, 
and  to  let  others  luiow  it,  were  two  difficulties 
heUirogeneoas  and  distinct. 

Havine  thought  and  thought  till  his  head  wm 
dissy,  afflaat  he  look  Helen's  advice  and  pot  it  by 
ibr  a  while.  He  set  himself  to  fit  and  number  a 
qnantity  of  pearl  oyster  shelli,  so  that  he  might  be 
aUe  to  [dace  them  at  imce,  when  he  should  Im  able 
lo  recranmence  his  labor  trf'  lore  in  the  cavern. 

One  day  Helen  had  left  him  so  emplovBd,  and 
was  busy  cooking  tbe  dinner  at  her  own  place,  but, 
mind  you.  with  one  eye  on  the  dinner  ami  another 
m  Its'  palMat,  when  nidden^  she  board  bim  sboot- 


ing  letj  loud,  and  ran  oat  to  see  what  was  tha 

He  was  roaring  like  mad,  and  whirling  his  anas 
«fer  his  head  like  a  demented  windmill. 

She  ran  to  him. 

"Eureka!  Eureka  1"  he  shouted,  in  furious  exr 
citemeut. 

"O  dear!"  cried  Helen;  "never  mind."  SbB 
was  all  ag^nst  her  patient  exciting  himself. 

But  he  was  exalted  beyond  even  her  control. 
"  Crown  me  with  laurel."  he  cried ;  "  I  have  solved 
tbe  pi«bleto  " :  and  op  went  bis  arms. 

"  O,  is  that  all  ?  "  said  she,  calmly. 

"  (ret  me  two  scnwrea  of  my  paicbment,"  cried 
he ;  "  and  some  of  toe  finest  puV 

"  Will  not  after  dinner  do  V  " 

"  No ;  certainly  not,"  said  Haiel,  in  a  vcoce  of 
command.  "  1  would  n't  wait  a  moment  for  all  (1m 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt" 

Then  she  went  like  tbe  wind  and  fetched  them. 

"  O,  thank yonl  thank  you!  Now  I  want,  —  k* 
me  aee, — ab,  there's  an  old  maty  hoop  that  was 
washed  ashore,  on  one  of  that  ship's  casks,  i  pnt  it 
earefiilly  away;  how  tbe  nnlikeliest  things  come  in 
useliil  soon  or  Iklo ! " 

She  weot  for  the  hoop,  but  not  so  ra^Hdly,  ibr 
here  it  was  that  tbe  first  ftint  doubt  of  his  sanity 
cam*  b.  However,  she  brought  it,  and  he  thaRfced 
her. 

"  AimI  now,"  said  be,  "  while  I  prepare  tbe  intelli- 
gence, will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  fetoh  me  the  rushes." 

"  Tbe  what  ?  "  said  Helen,  in  growing  dismay. 

"  The  rushes  1    I  'U  tdl  you  where  to  find  some." 

Helen  thougbt  the  best  thing  was  to  temporise. 
Perhaps  be  would  be  bertter  atier  eating  some  whole- 
some rood.  "  I  '11  fetch  them  directly  after  dinner," 
said  die.  "  But  it  will  be  spoiled  if  1  leave  it  for 
long ;  and  I  do  so  want  it  to  ba  nice  for  you  to- 

"  Dinner  ?  "  cried  Haiel.  "  What  do  I  care  for 
dinner  bdwI  I  am  sohing  my  problem.  1  'd  rather 
BO  vrithout  dinner  for  years  Uian  interrupt  a  great 
idea.  Pray  let  dinnw  takeila  chance,  and  obey  me 
for  once." 

"For  onca!"  said  Helen,  and  turned  ber  mild 
bazel  eyes  on  bib  with  such  a  look  of  gentle  r«- 

"  Forgive  me  1  But  don't  take  roe  for  a  child, 
asking  you  for  a  toy ;  I  'm  a  poor  crippled  investor, 
who  sees  daybght  at  ksL  O,  I  am  oa  fire ;  and,  if 
you  want  me  not  to  go  into  a  fever,  why,  get  me  my 

"  Where  shall  I  find  them  'i "  said  Helen,  catclui^ 
fire  at  him. 

"  Gio  to  where  your  old  hot  stood,  and  fi>Uow  tbe 
river  about  a  furlong :  jou  will  find  a  bed  of  high 
rushes:  cut  me  a  good  bundle,  cut  tiiem.below  toe 
water,  choose  the  stoutest  Hen  is  a  pair  of  shears 
I  found  in  the  ship." 

She  took  the  Idiears  and  went  swiftly  across  the 
sands  and  up  the  slope.  He  watched  ber  widi  aa 
admiring  eye ;  and  well  he  might,  for  it  was  the 
•nay  poetry  of  motion.  Hacclin  bis  hottn  of  health 
had  almost  given  up  walking ;  he  ran  from  point  to 
piMnt,  without  fatigue  or  ahortnese  of  breath.  Helen, 
equally  pressed  for  time,  did  not  run ;  but  she  went 
almost  as  fast  B^  rising  witii  the  dawn,  by  three 
meals  a  day  of  animal  food,  by  constant  work,  and 
heavenly  air,  she  was  in  a  condition  women  rarely 
attain  to.  She  was  framed.  Ten  miles  was  no 
more  to  ber  than  ten  yards.  And,  whm  she  was  in 
a  bicry,  she  got  over  tbe  ground  by  a  grand  but 
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feminiiiB  motion  not  eaej  to  describe.  It  was  a 
series  of  gmooth  nodulatioiia,  not  vulgar  etridee,  but 
Bwift  rashei,  in  which  the  IcHns  «eemea  to  propel  the 
whole  body,  and  the  feet  teazcdy  to  touoh  the 
ground ;  it  was  the  visor  and  freedom  of  a  Mvage, 
with  the  grace  of  a  lady. 

And  BO  it  was  she  swept  acrora  the  lands  and  up 
the  slope, 


While  she  was  gone,  Hasel  cat  two  little  sqaares 
of  seals'  bladder,  one  lai^er  than  the  other.  On  the 
■mailer  bt  wrote :  "  An  English  tady  wrecked  on  an 
island.  Longitnde  ,  S.,  latitode  between  the 
and  [Arallels.  Haste  to  her  nacue."  Then 
he  folded  this  amall,  and  enclosed  it  in  the  larger 
slip,  which  be  made  into  a  little  bag,  and  tied  the 
neck,  extremely  tight  with  fine  gut,  leaving  a  long 
piece  of  the  eat  &ee. 

And  now  Helen  came  gliding  back,  as  she  went, 
and  brought  him  a  luge  bundle  of  rushes. 

Then  be  asked  her  to  help  him  fiuten  these  rashes 
round  the  iron  hoop. 

"It  mustnotbedone  toor^rular]T,''saidhe;  "  but 
so  as  to  look  as  much  like  a  little  ned  of  mdiet  as 
poauble." 

Helen  was  pnuled  still,  but  interested.  So  she 
set  to  work,  and,  between  them,  they  &fltened  rndi- 
ea  all  ronnd  the  hoop,  although  it  was  a  large  one. 

But,  when  it  was  done,  SulzbI  said  they  were  too 
bare. 

"  Then  we  will  bsten  another  row,"  said  Helen, 
good-humoredly.  And,  without  more  ado,  she  was 
off  to  the  river  again. 

-  When  she  came  back,  she  fbnnd  him  np,  and  he 
said  the  great  excitement  bad  cured  him,  —  toch 

Kw^  has  the  brain  over  the  body.  This  convinced 
r  be  had  really  bit  upon  some  great  idea-  And 
when  she  had  made  him  e&t  his  dinner  by  her  fire, 
she  asked  him  to  tell  her  all  about  it. 

Bat,  by  a  natural  reaction,  tiie  glorious  and  glow- 
ing excitement  of  mind,  that  haa  battled  Us  very 
rheumatic  puna,  was  now  followed  1^  doubt  and  de- 
jection. 

"  Don't  ask  me  yet,"  he  nghed.  "  Theory  is  one 
thing ;  practice  is  another.  We  dbunt  without  our 
antagonists.  I  forgot  they  will  set  their  wits  aeainst 
mine :  and  they  are  many,  I  am  but  one.  And  I ' 
hav6  been  so  often  defeated.  And,  do  you  know,  1 
have  observed  that  whenever  I  say  befiMhand  now 
I  am  going  to  do  something  clever,  1  am  always  de- 
feate£  Pride  really  goes  before  destruction,  and 
vanity  before  a  fall." 

The  female  mind,  rejecting  all  else,  went  like  a 
needle's  point  at  one  thing  in-  this  expluiation. 
"  Our  antagonists  ?  "  said  Helen,  looking  sadly  puz- 
zled.    "  Wby,  what  anta^nista  have  wa  ?  " 

"  The  mGesengers,"  said  Hazel,  with  a  groan. 
"  The  aerial  meaaengeis." 

That  did  the  business.  Helen  dropped  the  sub- 
ject with  aimoct  ludicioaa  haste ;  and,  after  a  few 
commonplace  observations,  made  a  nice  comfortable 
dose  of  grog  and  bark  for  him.  This  she  adminis- 
'tered  as  an  independent  transaction,  and  not  at  all 
by  way  of  comment  on  his  antagonists,  the  aerial 
messengers. 

It  operated  unkindly  for  her  purpose  r  it  did  him 
so  much  good,  that  be  lifted  un  his  dejected  head, 
and  hii  eyes  sparkled  again,  and  beset  to  work,  and, 
by  sunset,  prepared  two  more  b^  of  bladder  with 
inscriptions  innde^  and  long  tails  of  fine  gut  hang- 
ing.    He  then  set  to  work,  and,  with  fingers  far  lew 


adroit  than  hers,  fastened  apother  set  of  mabea 
round  the  hoop.  He  set  them  less  evenly,  and  some 
of  them  not  quite  perpendicular ;  and,  while  be  was 
fumbling  over  tbis,  and  examining  the  effect  with 
paternal  glances,  Helen's  hazel  eye  dwelt  on  him 
with  furtive  pity ;  for,  to  her,  this  girdle  of  nuhea 
was  now  an  instrument,  that  bore  an  ugly  likeneai 
to  the  sceptre  of  straw,  widi  which  vanity  run  to 
seed  sways  imaginaiy  kingdoms  in  Bedlam  or  Bice- 
tre. 

And  yet  he  was  better.  He  walked  about  the 
cavern  and  conversed  charmingly;  he  was  diction- 
ary, easayist,  racofitoir,  anything  she  liked';  and,  as 
she  prudently  avoided  and  ignored  the  one  fttal  top- 
ic,.it  was  a  delightful  evening:  her  fingers  were  aa 
hasy  as  his  tongue :  and,  when  he  retired,  she  pre- 
sented him  wiUi  the  Anita  of  a  fortnight's  woi«,  & 
glorious  wrapper  made  of  fleecy  cotton  enclosed 
m  a  pluted  web  of  flexible  and  silky  grassea.  He 
thanked  her,  and  blessed  her,  and  retired  fiir  the 

About  midnight  she  awoke  and  felt  nnoaay :  so 
she  did  what  since  his  illness  she  had  done  a  score 
of  times  without  his  knowledge,  she  stole  fiwn  her 
lair  to  watch  him. 

She  found  him  wrapped  in  her  preaent,  which 
gave  her  great  pleasure ;  and  sleeping  like  an  io- 
&nt,  whichgave  ner  joy.  She  eyed  him  eloquently 
for  a  long  time ;  and  then  very  timidly  pat  out  her 
hand,  and,  in  her  quality  c^  muse,  laid  it  lighter 
than  down  upon  his  brow. 

He  brow  waa  eool,  and  a  very  slight  moisture  on 
it  showed  the  fever  was  going  or  gone. 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  looking  at  him ; 
and  she  thought  of  all  they  two  had  done  and  Buf- 
fered tether.  Her  eye*  absorbed  him,  devoured 
him.  Tlie  time  flew  by  unheeded.  It  was  so  sweet 
to  be  able  to  set  her  fnce  free  from  its  reatraint,  and 
let  all  its  sunshine  beam  on  him  :  and  even  when 
■he  retired  at  last,  those  light  hazel  eyes,  that  could 
flash  fire  at  times,  but  were  all  dove-like  now,  hung 
and  lingered  on  him  as  if  they  could  never  look  at 


Half  an  hour  before  daybreA  she  was  awakened 
by  the  d<^  howling  piteously.  She  felt  a  little  nn- 
easy  at  that :  not  much.  However  she  got  np,  and 
issued  from  her  cavern,  jost  as  the  tun  showed  his 
red  eye  above  the  horizon.  She  went  towards  the 
boat  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  She  found  Pofito  tied 
to  the  helm :  the  boat  waa  empty,  and  Hazel  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

She  ottered  a  scream  of  dismay. 

lie  dog  howled  and  whined  louder  than  ever. 


CHAPTEB  XLI. 
Wabdlaw  senior  was  not  what  you  would  call  a 
'       '   '         1 :  but  he  was  thoroughly  moved 


week,  and  going  back  to  the  Pacific  the  next !  Like 
goes  with  bke;  and  Wardlaw  senior,  energetic  and 
resolute  himself,  thongh  he  felt  for  bis  son,  stricken 
down  by  grief,  gave  his  heart  to  the  more  valiant 
distress  irt  his  contemporaiy.  He  manned  Mai 
victualled  the  Springbok  for  a  long  voyage,  ordered 
her  to  Plymouth,  and  took  his  friend  down  to  ber 
by  train. 

They  went  ont  to  ber  in  a  boat.     She  waa  a  sct«w 
steamer,  that  could  sail  nine  knots  an  hour  witbMit 
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bnming  a  conl.  As  she  came  down  the  Channel, 
the  General's  trouble  got  to  be  wdl  known  on  bMird 
her,  and,  when  he  caine  out  of  the  harbor,  the  Bail- 
ors by  an  honest,  hearty  impolse,  that  did  them 
credit,  waited  for  no  orders,  but  manoed  the  yards 
to  receive  him  with  the  respect  due  to  bis  services, 
and  his  sacred  calamity. 

On  getting  on  board,  he  saluted  the  captain  and 
the  ship's  company  with  sad  dignity,  and  retired  to 
bis  cabin  with  Mr.  Wardlaw.  There  the  old  mer- 
chant forcod  on  him  by  way  of  loan  seven  hundred 
pounds,  chiefly  in  gold  and  silver,  telling  him  there 
was  nothini;  like  money,  go  where  yoti  will.  He 
then  gave  him  a  number  of  notices  he  had  printed, 
and  a  paper   of  advice   and   *     ' 


John  Wardlaw  interrupted  him. 

"  Next  to  you  I  am  her  father ;   am  I  not  ?  " 

"You  have  proved  it." 

"  Well.  then.  However,  if  you  do  find  her,  as  I 
pray  to  Goil  j-ou  may,  I  claim  the  second  kiss,  mind 
that :  not  for  mvself,  though ;  for  my  poor  Arthur, 
that  lies  on  a  sick-bed  for  her." 

Gleneral  Bolleston  assented  to  that  in  a~  broken 
voice.     He  could  hardly  speak. 

And  so  they  parted:  and  that  sad  parent  went 
out  to  the  Pacific. 

To  him  it  was  indeed  a  sad  and  gloomy  voyage ; 
and  the  hope  with  which  he  went  on  board  oozied 
gradaally  away  as  the  ship  travened  tbe  vast  tracks 
of  ocean.  One  immenaity  of  water  to  be  passed 
before  that  other  immensity  could  be  reached,  on 
whose  vast,  uniforra  surface  the  search  was  to  be  made. 

To  abridge  this  gloom}'  and  monotonous  part  of 
onr  tale,  suffice  it  to  say  tbat  he  endured  two  months 
of  water  and  infinity  ere  the  vessel,  fast  as  she  w«b, 
reached  Valparaiso.  Their  progress,  however,  had 
been  more  than  once  interrupted  to  carry  out  Ward- 
law's  instructions.  The  poor  General  himself  had 
bat  one  idea ;  to  go  and  search  the  Pacific  with  bii 
own  eyes ;  but  Wardlaw,  more  experienced,  directed 
bim  to  overhaul  every  whaler  and  coasting  vessel 
be  could,  and  deliver  printed  notices ;  telling  the 
sad  story,  and  offering  a  reward  for  any  positive  in- 
formation, good  or  bad,  that  should  be  brought  in  to 
his  agent  at  Valparaiso.  Acting  on  these  instruc- 
tions they  hnd  overhauled  two  or  three  coasting  ves- 
sels as  they  steamed  up  fnmi  the  Horn.  They  now 
placarded  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  and  put  the  notices 
on  board  all  vessels  bound  westward ;  and  the  cap- 
t^n  of  the  Springbok  spoke  to  the  skippers  in  the 

Cort.  But  they  all  shook  their  heads,  and  could 
ardly  be  got  to  give  tbdr  minds  seriously  to  the 
inquiry  when  they  heard  in  what  water  the  cutler 
■was  last  seen,  and  on  what  conrao. 

One  old  skipper  said,  "  Look  oil  Juan  Fei^ 
nandez,  and  tfaen  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  ;  but 
tbe  sooner  you  look  there  tbe  less  time  you   will 

From  Valparaiso  they  ran  to  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  indeed  seemed  the  likeliest  place ;  if  she  was 
alive. 

When  the  larger  island  of  that  group,  the  island 
dear  alike  to  you  who  read,  and  to  us  who  write, 
this  tale,  came  in  sight,  the  father's  heart  began  to 
beat  higher.  • 

The  sliip  anchored  and  took  i^  coal,  whicli  was 
fTirauihed  at  a  wickedly  high  price  by  Mr.  Joshua  Ful- 
lalove,  who  had  virtually  purchased  the  island  from 
Cbili,  havii^  got  it  on  lease  for  longer  than  the 
earth  itself  is  to  last,  we  hear. 
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And  now  Rolleston  ibund  the  value  of  WardlaVs 
loan ;  it  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  search  throu^ 
the  whole  group  of  islands ;  and  he  did  bear  at  last 
of  three  persons,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  Masa 
Pnero ;  one  of  them  a  female.  .  He  followed  this 
up  and  at  last  discovered  the  parties.  He  fonnd 
them  to  be  Spaniards,  and  the  woman  emokiag  a 
pipe- 
After  this  bitter  disappointment  he  went  back  to 
the  ship,  and  she  was  to  weigh  her   anchor   next 

But  while  General  Rolleston  was  at  Masa  Fifero, 
a  small  coasting  vessel  had  come  in,  and  brought  a 
strange  report  at  second-hand,  tbat  in  some  degree 
unsettled  Captain  Moreland's  mind ;  and,  being 
hotly  discussed  on  the  forecastle,  set  the  ship's  com- 
pany in  &  ferment. 
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hand.  He  also  provided  himself  with  some  pieces 
of  raw  fish  and  fresh  oyster;  and,  thus  eqmpped, 
went  np  through  Terrapin  Wood,  and  got  to  the 
nei^hbOThood  of  the  lagoons  before  daybreak. 

Tbere  was  a  heavy  steam  on  the  water,  and 
nothing  else  to  be  seen.  He  put  the  hoop  over  bis 
head,  and  walked  into  the  water,  not  withont  an 
internal  shudder,  it  looked  so  cold. 

But  instead  (ri*  that,  it  was  very  warm,  unac- 
countably warm.  He  w^ked  in  up  to  his  middle, 
and  tied  his  iron  hoop  to  bb  belt,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  sinking  too  deep.  !IliiB  done,  he  wuted  mJotioii- 
tess,  and  seemed  a  little  bed  of  rnshes.  The  sun 
rose,  and  the  steam  gradually  cleared  awav,  and 
Hazel,  peering  through  a  hole  or  two  he  had  made 
expressly  in  his  bea  of  rushes,  saw  several  dncka 
fhaling  about,  and  one  in  particular,  all  purple, 
without  a  speck  but  his  aml>er  eye.  He  contrived 
to  detach  a  piece  of  fish,  that  soon  floated  to  tbe 
sur&ce  near  him.  But  do  duck  moved  towards 
it.  He  tried  another,  ,&nd  another ;  then  a  mal- 
lard he  had  not  observed  swam  up  from  b^nd 
him,  and  was  soon  busy  pecking  at  it  within  a 
yard  of  him.  His  heart  beat  ;  he  glided  slowly 
and  cautiously  forward  till  the  bird  n 

Hazel  stretched  ont  ha  hand  with  the  ntmost 
care,  caurht  hold  of  the  bird's  feet,  and  draped  . 
him  sharply  under  the  water,  and  brought  him  d~ 
wi^in  the  circle  af  tbe  rushes.  He  quacked  an. 
strutted.  Hasel  soused  him  under  directly,  and 
so  quenched  the  sound ;  tben  be  glided  slowly  to 
tbe  Dank,  so  slowly  that  the  rushes  merely  » 
to  drill  ashore.  This  he  did,  not  to  create  suspidon 
and  so  spoil  tbe  next  attempt.  As  he  glided,  ha 
gave  his  duck  air  every  now  and  then,  and  soon 

Sit  on  f«rra^rma.  By  this  time  he  had  taught  the 
uck  not  to  quack,  or  ho  would  get  soused  and 
held  under.  He  now  took  the  long  gut-end  and 
tied  it  tight  round  the  bird's  leg,  and  so  fastened  - 
the  bog  to  him.  Even  while  he  was  eSecting  this, 
a  posse  of  ducks  rose  at  the  west  end  of  tbe  maish, 
and  took  their  flight  from  the  island.  As  they 
passed.  Hazel  threw  his  captive  up  in  the  air ;  aad 
such  was  the  force  of  example,  aided,  ] 
the  fright  the  captive  had  received,  t 
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bird  iiutantl)'  joined  these  tr&Tellen,  rose  with  them 
into  the  high  currenU,  and  away,  bearine  the  news 
eastward  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Then  Hazel 
returned  to  the  pool,  and  twice,  more  he  was  so 
fbrtunale  as  to  secure  a  bird,  and  launch  him  into 

So  hard  is  it  to  measure  the  wit  of  man,  and  to 
define  his  resource*.  The  problem  was  solved ;  the 
aerial  meeseD^ers  were  on  the  wii^,  diffusing  over 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  water  the  intelligence  that 
an  Bnglisb  lady  had  been  wrecked  on  an  unknown 
idaud,  in  longitude  103  d^.  30  min.,  and  between 
the  32d  and  2ath  parallels  of  south  latitude ;  and 
calling  good  men  and  ships  to  her  rescue  for  the 
love  of  God. 
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And  now  for  the  straon  report  that  landed  at 
Juan  Fernandez  while  General  Rolleston  was 
searching  Masa  Fuera.  ' 

The  coaster  who  brought  it  ashore  had  been  in 
company  at  Valparaiso,  with  a  whaler  from  Nan- 
tncket,  who  told  him  he  had  ^Ilen  in  with  a  Dutch 
whaler  out  at  sea,  and  distressed  for  water :  he  had 
Bn[n>lied  the  s^d  Dutchman,  who  had  thanked  bim, 
and  given  him  a  runlet  of  Hollands,  and  had  told 
him  in  conrersation  that  he  had  seen  land  and  a 
rrver  reflected  on  the  skj.  in  waters  where  no  land 
was  marked  in  the  chart ;  namely,  somewhere  be- 
tween Juan  Fernandez  and  Norfolk  bland;  and 
that,  believing  this  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  part  of 
some  island  near  at  hand,  and  fais  water  being  low, 
though  not  at  tbat  time  run  out,  he  bad  gone  oon- 
siderably  out  of  his  course  in  hopes  of  finding  this 
watered  island,  but  could  see  nothing  of  it.  Never- 
tlielesH,  as  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  sixty  reara 
at  sea,  and  logped  many  wonderful  thiugs,  had  told 
him  the  sky  had  been  known  U>  reflect  both  ships 
■nd  land  at  a  great  distance,  he  fully  believed  there 
waa  an  island  somewhere  in  that  lonsitude,  not 
down. on  any  chart  :  on  island  wooded  and  wa- 
tered. 

This  tale  soon  boarded  the  Springbok,  and  was 
hody  discuMed  on  the  forecastle.  It  came  to  Cap- 
tain Horeland's  eara,  and  he  examined  the  skipper 
of  the  coaating-smack.  But  this  examination  elicit- 
ed nothing  new,  inasmuch  as  the  skipper  hod  the 
tale  only  at  third  hand.  Captain  Moreland,  how- 
ever, communicated  it  to  General  RoUeston  on  his 
arrival,  and  asked  bim  whether  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  deviate  from  their  instructions  upon  infor^ 
mation  <^  such  a  character.  Bolleston  shook  his 
head.    ."  An  island  reflected  in  the  sky  ! " 

"  No,  sir :  a  portion  of  an  island  centring  a 

"  It  is  clearly  a  fable,"  said  Bolleston,  with  a 

"  What  is  a  fable,  General  ?  " 

"  That  the  sky  can  reflect  terrestrial  objects." 

*'  0,  there  I  can't  go  with  you.   Ihe  phenomenon 

is  rare,  but  it  is  well  estabhshed.    I  never  saw  it 

myself,  but  1  have  come  across  those  that  have. 

Swpose  we  catechise  the  forecastle.    Hyl    Fok'- 

"Sir!" 

"  Send  a  roan  aft :  the  ddest  seaman  aboard." 
"  ay,  ay,  sir." 

There  wss  some  little  delay :  and  then  a  sailor 
of  about  iLity  slouched  ait,  made  a  gea  scrape,  and, 


removing  his  cap  entirely,  awaited  the  c^tUii') 


"  My-ntan,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  want  you  to  an- 
swer a  question.  Do  you  believe  land  and  iliipi 
have  ever  been  seen  in  the  sky,  reflected  ?  " 

"  A  many  good  seamen  holds  to  that,  ur,"  nid 
the  sailor,  cautiously. 

"  Is  it  the  general  opinion  of  seamen  befor^tke 
mast  ?     Come,  tell  us.    Jack  's  as  good  ai  lua  mas- 

"  Could  n't  say  for  boys  and  lubbers,  sir  But  I 
never  met  a  full-grown  seaman  as  denied  that  iIkr. 
Sartainly  few.  has  seen  it :  but  all  of  'em  bu  tea 
them  as  has  seen  it ;  ships,  and  land,  too ;  but  moit- 
ly  ships.  .Hows'ever,  I  nad  a  messmate  once  as  mi 
sailing  past  a  rock  they  call  Allsa  Cnug,  and  saw  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  marching  in  the  sky.  Log^ 
it,  did  the  mate  ;  and  them  soldiers  was  a  marcb- 
ing  between  two   towns   in   Ireland   at   that  vn; 

"  There,  you  see.  General,"  said  Captain  Udk- 
land. 

"But  this  is  all  second-hand,"  said  Genod 
Bolleston,' with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  I  have  learned  bo* 
everything  gets  distorted  in  passing  from  oue  lo  an- 

"  Ah,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  can't  help  that  \  Ik 
thing  ia  rare.  I  never  saw  it  for  one;  and  I  (up- 
pose  you  never  saw  a  pbenomenon   of  tbe  kini, 

"  Ua'n't  I ! "  said  Isaac,  grimly.     Then,  with  and- 

den,  and  not  very  reasonable,  heat, "  D mjtta 

and  limbs  if  I  ha'n't  seen  the  Peak  o'  Ttneriffe  in 
the  sky  topsy-turvy,  and  as  plain  as  I  see  that  then 
cloud  there  "  (poiuting  upwards). 

"  Cnrnf.."  flaiil  ATonpjAttrl  '  "  no 
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,    sud  Moreland , 
to  it     TqII  us  all  about  that.' 

"  Well,  sir,"  aaid  the  seaman,  "  I  don't  c»ie  la 
lam  them  as  lajighs  at  everything  tbey  ha'n't  seen  ui 
maybe  a  docen  voyages  at  most ;  but  you  kno'  sn, 
and  I  knows  you ;  though  yon  command  Uie  iliips 
and  I  work  before  the  mast  Now  I  axes  yi>u,  tii, 
should  you  say  Isaac  Aiken  was  tbe  man  to  take  ■ 
sugar-loaf,  or  a  cocked  bat,  for  the  Peak  o'  T«ii«- 

"  As  likely  as  I  atu  myself,  Isaac" 

"  No  commander  can  say  fiuror  nor  that,"  w 
Isaac,  with  dignity.  "  'Well,  then,  your  hon<ff,  I H 
tell  ye  the  truth,  and  no  lie :  We  was  bound  fir 
Teneriffe  with  a  fair  wind,  though  not  so  much  of  it 
as  we  wanted,  by  reason  she  was  a  good  sea-boat, 
but  broad  in  the  bows.  The  Peak  hove  in  f i^bt  in 
Uie  sky,  and  all  the  glasses  was  at  her.  She  isy  • 
point  or  two  on  our  weatherquarter  like,  full  ("<> 
boura,  and  then  she  jiut  melted  away  like  a  lump  •)' 
sugar.  Wc  kept  on  our  course  a  day  and  a  hal( 
and,  at  last,  we  sighted  the  real  Peak,  and  ancbonil 
off  the  port ;  whereby,  when  we  saw  TeoeriSs 
Peak  in  the  sky  to  winnard,  she  lay  a  hnndird 
leagues  to  looard,  s'  help  nte  God ! " 

"  That   is   wonderful,"    said    General    Bolto- 

"That  will  do,  Isaac,"  said  the  captain.  ''Mr- 
Butt,  double  his  grog  for  a  week,  for  having  iw" 
more  than  I  have." 

The  captain  and  General  BoUston  had  a  long 
discussion.;  but  the  result  was,  they  di-tenniorf  to 
go  to  Easier  Island  first,  for  General  Bollertoa  ww 
a  soldier,  and  bad  learned  to  obey  as  well  as  com- 
mand. He  saw  no  sufficient  ground  for  J«vi»tin| 
from  Wardlaw'a  positive  inetructioDs. 

This  decision  soon  became  known  tiiroughoot  at 
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iit  eight  next  monuog,  Captain  Moreland  and 
General  Rolleston  beinc  on  deck,  one  of  the  ship's 
boys,  a  regular  pet,  with  rosy  cheeiis  and  black  eyes, 
comes  up  to  the  gentlemen,  takes  off  his  cap^  and, 
panting  audibly  at  his  own  audacity,  shoves  a  paper 
into  General  Rolleston'a  hand,  and  scuda  away  lor 
his  lilc. 
"  Tfais  won't  do,"  uid  tbe  captain,  sternly. 
Tbe  high-bred  aoldier  ban«d  tlie  paper  to  him 
Quopened. 

The  captain  'opened  it,  looked  a  little  Tezed, 
but  more  amused,  and  haoded  it  bac^  to  the  Gen- 
It  w^  a  BoDiO)  BoBtK. 

Bound  Robini  are  not  ingratiatiiig,  as  a  rule. 
But  this  one  came  &om  some  roi^h  but  honest  fel- 
lows, who  had  already  shown  that  kindliness  and 
tact  may  reside  in  a  coarse  ratTelope.  The  saitore 
t^the  Springbok,  when  tliey  first  boarded  her  in 
the  Thames,  looked  on  themsdres  as  men  bound  on 
an  empty  cmise  ^  and  nothing  but  the  pay,  which 
wai  fire  shillipgi  per  nxmtfi  acove  the  average,  rec- 


onciled them  to  it ;  for  a 


T  doca  not  like  going 
Ikan  a  true  sportunan 
re  hunting  a  red  ber- 


likes  to  ride  to  bonniJ 
ling  trailed. 

But  the  sight  of  the  General  had  touched  them 
afar  off.  HI»  gray  hair  and  pale  face,  seen  m  he 
rowed  out  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  bad  sent  them  to 
the  yards  by  a  gallant  impulse;  and  all  throng  the 
voyage  &.e  game  bad  been  to  put  on  an  ur  of  alac- 
rity and  hope,  whenever  they  passed  the  General  or 
came  under  his  eye. 

If  hypocrisy  is  always  a  crime,  this  was  a  very 
crinunal  ehip ;  for  the  men,  and  even  the  bcTS,  were 
hypocrites,  who,  teeling  quite  sure  that  the  daughter 
waa  dead  at  sea  nonthe  ago,  did,  nevertheless,  make 
up  their  faces  to  wicourage  the  fatber  into  tbinkiiig 
she  was  alive,  and  he  wai  going  to  find  her.  But 
people  who  pursue  this  game  too  long,  and  keep  op 
the  hopes  of  another,  get  infected  at  last  tiienuelvee ; 
and  the  crew  of  the  Springbok  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso infected  with  a  little  hope.  Then  came  the 
Dutchman's  tale,  and  the  discussion,  which  ended 
adversely  to  their  views ;  and  this  eUcited  the  cir- 
cular  we  have  now  the  honor  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 
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Wf  who  sigtt 
About  this  line,         ^ 
hope  none  offetue  and  tnean  none, 
^^•fy         We  think  Easter  Island  is  out  of  her  coune.        .^ 
'^  Sueh  of  us  as  can  be  spared  are  ready  and  J- 
wUlins  to  take  the  old  cutler,  that  lies  for  sale, 
to  Easier  Island  if  needs  he;    but  to  waste  ike 
y^V^iJiy^     Steamer  it  is  a  Pity.      We  are  all  agreed  the  Dutch    j^^^^i 
sk^per   saw    land  and   water  aioft    sailing   lehueen 
Juan   Fcmandes   and   Norfolk    Isle,   and  what    a 
Dutchman  tan  see  on  the  sky  we  think  an  Eng- 
.flinJ     Ushman  can  find  it  in  the  sea,   God  willing. 
59>f)\^  W<4^«*)'  loe  pray  our  good  Captain   to 

■jlOP  \  follow  the  Dutchmatis  course  with  a 

good  heart  and  a  willmg  crew.     -^ 
[0  r  *      Anti  so  say  we  ' 

WAffse  names  here  be.  _ 
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General  BoUeston  Ad  Captain  Morehnd  returned 
to  the  cabin  and  discussed  this  document  ^^ 
came  on  deck  again,  and  the  men  were  piped  ail 
General  BoUeston  touched  hia  cap,  and  with  the 
Bound  Bobin  in  his  huid,  addressed  them  thus :  — 

"  My  mten,  I  thank  jtya  for  taking  my  tronble  to 
he&rt  as  you  do.  But  it  would  be  a  bad  return  to 
■end  any  of  you  to  Easter  Island  in  that  cutler:  S)t 
she  is  not  seaworthy :  so  the  captain  tells  me.  I 
will  not  consent  to  throw  away  your  lives  in  trying 
to  save  a  life  that  is  dear  to  me :  but,  as  to  the 
I>utchman'B  story,  about  an  unknown  island,  our 
captain  Kerns  to  think  that  is  possible ;  and  you  tell 
us  you  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Well,  then,  I  give 
op  my  own  judpnent,  and  yield  to  yours.  Yes,  we 
will  (TO  westwaM  with  a  good  heart  (be  sighed),  and 

The  men  cheered.  The  boatswain  piped;  the 
aocbor  was  heaved,  and  the  Springbok  went  out  on 
a  conrse  that  bade  fur  to  carry  her  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Godsend  Idand. 

She  ran  fiut.  On  the  second  day,  some  ducks 
pwsed  over  her  head,  une  of  whicb  was  observed  to 
have  BOmethiug  attached  to  its  leg. 

She  passed  within  sixty  miles  or  Mount  Look-out , 
but  never  saw  Godsend  Island :  and  so  punued  her 
Why  to  the  Society  Islands ;  sent  out  her  boats ; 
made  every  inqniiy  around  about  the  islands,  but 
widi  no  success ;  and,  at  last,  after  losing  a  com  ' 
of  months  thwe,  1»t>aght  the  heart-sick  latt 
back  on  much  the  same  course,  bnt  rather  mc 
DOrtberly. 


you  presume  to  come  into  the  pKsence  of  the  nnrse 
yon  have  offended,  till  there's  not  a  wet  tbr«sd 
about  you." 

And  so  she  ordered  btm  off.  The  inventor  in  his 
moment  of  victory  slunk  away  crestfallen  to  change 
bis  clothes.  ' 


CHARLES  KEAN  AND  THE  MODERN 

STAGE. 
TsE  departure  from  the  world  of  a  man  so  emi- 
lent  in  his  vocation  as  the  late  Charles  Eean  de- 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Hazxl  retomed  homewards  in  a  ^ow  of  triamph, 
and  fi>r  onoe  felt  dupoaed  to  brag  to  Helen  of  his 
victory, —  a  victory  by  which  she  was  to  profit ;  not 
be. 

They  (met  in  the  wood ;  for  she  had  tracked 
him  by  his  footsteps.  She  seemed  pale  and  dis- 
turbeil,  and  speedily  interrupted  his  exclamations  of 
triumph  by  one  of  deligbt,  which  was  soon,  however, 
followed  by  one  of  distress. 

"  O,  look  at  yon ! "  she  said.  "  Tou  have  been  in 
the  water :  it  Is  wicked ;  wicked." 

"  But  I  have  solved  the  problem.  I  caught  three 
ducks  one  afWr  the  other,  and  tied  the  intvlligence 
3  their  legs :  they  are  at  this  moment  careering 
ver  the  ocean,  witK  our  story  and  our  longitude, 
and  a  g;nesi  at  our  latitude.     Crown  me  with  bays." 

"With  foolscap,  more  likely,"  said  Helen  :  "  only 
jolt  getting  well  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  to  go  and 
"^tna  in  water  up  to  the  middle." 

"  Why,  you  don't  listen  to  me ! "  cried  Hizet,  in 
itmaxemeut.  "I  t£ll  you  I  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem." ■ 

,  "  It  is  you  that  don't  listen  to  common  sense,"  re- 
torted Helen.  "If  you  go  and  make  yoorself  ill,  all 
the  problems  in  the  wo^d  will  not  compensate  me. 
And  I  must  say  I  think  it  was  not  very  kind  of  you 
to  mo  off  so  without  watuing ;  why  give  me  hours 
of  anxiety  for  want  of  a  word?  Bnt  there,  it  is 
useless  to  argue  with  a  boy :  yes,  sir,  a  boy.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  been  too  easv  with  you  of  late.  One 
indulges  sick  children.  But  then  they  must  not 
slip  away  and  stand  in  the  water,  or  there  is  an  end 
of  indulgence ;  and  one  is  driven  to  severity.  Yon 
must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Go  home  this 
moment,  sir,  and  change  your  clothes  j  and  don't 


newspaper  pren  in  our  busy  age  can  affonl  to  be- 
stow upon  the  ornaments  and  benefactors  of  ^ur  time, 
when  death  removes  them  tram  amongst  as.  That 
Mr.  Kean  was  an  honor  to  his  prafes^on,  and  by 
many  noble  and  endearing  personal  qualities  shed  a 
light  round  the  private  society  in  which  he  moved, 
~-  that  he  was  a  neat  actor,  —  an  accomphshed  gen- 
tleman and  a  blameless  citizen  in  every  relation  of 
life,  —  all  these  facts  have  been  freely  admitted 
wherever  his  professional  and  private  character  has 
been  discussed.  But  more  than  this  is  due  to  the 
memorv  of  our  lost  tragedian.  His  departure  maits 
an  era  m  dramatic  history;  and  in  the  interest  of 
that  art  which  be  did  so  much  to  adorn,  we  proceed 
to  discuss  at  somewhat  greater  length  than  was  at 
the  ccMnmand  of  our  dauy  and  weekly  contempora- 
ries, not  alone  the  biographical  incidents  of  hjs 
career,  but  tfae  general  condition  of  the  stage  during 
his  time,  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  upon 
it.  This  if>tbe  more  necessarv  as  he  has  left  no 
successor.  Mr.  Macready  "  still  lives,  a  prosperous 
gentleman,"  but  the  stage  has  not  known  him  fc>r 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  will  know  him  no  more. 
Mr.  Phelps,  Uiough  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  that 
"  tfae  veteran  lags  tuperfiiuna  on  the  stage,"  is  at  a 
'time  of  life  when  he  cannot  undertake  the  great 
Shakespearian  characters  which  make  and  snstain  a 
reputation  in  the  highest  walks  of  the  art ;  and  nn- 
lesi  it  be  Edwin  Booth  in  America,  there  is  no  living 
actor  who  can  claim  ecjuality  with  these,  or  hope  to 
Gil  their  places.  Even  if  the  material  out  of  wUch 
could  be  evolved  a  new  Garrick,  a  new  Kemble,  or 
a  new  Kean,  existed  in  the  younger  ranks  trf'  the 
theatrical  profession,  there  is  no  demand  for  his 
appearance.  The  taste  of  the  public  does  not  nm 
~  the  direction  of  old  or  new  tr^edy.  The  roman- 
as  well  as  the  classic  drama  is  out  of  date ;  the 
melodrama,  the  farce,  the  burlesque,  and  the  ballet 
carrj-  all  before  them,  to  the  accompaniment,  too  fre- 
quently, of  bear  and  tobacco ;  and  although  such 
'  actreaees  still  survive  as  Miss  Helen  Faucit, 
Charles  Kean,  and  Miss  Glynn,  there  is  no 
ilropolitan   theatre  willing  to   receive  th^m ;  no 

ton  to  support  them  in  sncn  tragedies  as  Macbeth, 

Othello,  Hamiet,  or  the  other  masterpieces  of  Shake- 
speare ;  and  no  public  to  iqipieciate  them,  even  if 
they  could  obtain  a  hearing.  The  great  names  of 
Betterton,  Macklin,  Garrick,  Young,  Cooke,  Booth, 
the  Eembles,  Macready,  the  two  Keans,  and  many 
others  known  to  our  fathers  and  great-grandfathers, 
exist  on  the  pace  of  history,  or  in  the  voice  of  tra- 
dition, and  will  be  remembered  possibly  as  long  as  our 
literature ;  but  they  all  illustrate  a  time  and  a  taste 
that  have  ceased,  and  that  are  not  to  be  renewed  in 


Tliere  baa  been  . 
and  we  may  extend  onr  sorvey,  and  say  no  genera- 
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tion  of  Europeans  —  rince  the  end  of  tlie  sizteeoth 
Mid  the  beginnine  of  the  Berenteentt  cuntaries,  in 
which  compl(unts  Dave  not  been  made  of  the  decline 
of  the  drama.  People  BtiU  flourinhing  among  us, 
who  haTe  safely  pawed  the  grand  climateric,  apeak 
of  the  days  of  their  youth  as  the  "palmy  days  "  of 
the  stage ;  and  do  not  remember  that  when  they 
wer^  boys  the  old  meo  spoke  as  themsGlvea  speak 
now,  and  were  never  tired  of  lameiitiDB'  the  dearth 
of  good  acting  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  pnblic 
taste.  There  is  no '  doubt  that  these  complaints, 
which  can  be  traced  through  the  literature  of  tiro 
hnndrod  year^  are  to  be  partially  attnbuted  to  the 
keener  eoioymcnt  taken  in  the  drama  by  the  young 
Iha«  by  the  old ;  and  that  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
when  they  are  hoarded  in  the  memory,  seem  bright- 
er than  those  which  advancing  age  can  offer.  The 
effete,  the  disappointed,  and  the  cynical  are  always 
ready  to  disparace  the  present  and  to  exalt  the  past, 
and  to  deplore  tue  melancholy  fact  that  the  golden 
age  has  been  succeeded  by  an  age  of  biise  metal. 
But  makinc  due'allowance  for  this  tendency,  —  which 
applies  to  the  depreciation  of  other  things  than  the 
•tage,  ~  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  bestoiv  any 
thought  upon  the  subject,  that  the  higher  kinds  of 
dramatic  representation  have  no  longer  the  hold  up- 
6a  the  public  favor  which  they  haffin  tha  daj 
ShaStcspe.ije.  As  far  as  England  a 
only  "  pnlmy  days  of  {he  drama"were  tnose  ciiza- 
bethan  days,  when  the  noblest  intellects  of  the  na- 
tion devoted  their  genius  to  the  service  of  the  sta^ ; 
and  when  Shakespeare  towered  high  above  the 
beads  of  the  many  poeUc  giants  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, or  who  either  preceded  or  immediately 
followed  him.  The  stage  and  the  pulpit  were  the 
only  teachers  of  the  people  in  that  comparatively 
primitive  time.  The  vnlg^  and  brutal  crowd  —  both 
rich  and  poor— r  sought  their  diversion  in  the  beat^ 
garden  or  the  cockpit ;  but  the  educated,  the  refiniM, 
and  the  gentle  found  tnstmction  combined  with 
amusement  in  the  theatre  onlv.  The  stage  had  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  public  ear.  Fen  books 
were  printed,  and  these  were  rather  for  the  scholar 
and  the  politician  than  for  the  multitude.  Hie  la- 
dies, who  are  now  such  groat  —  we  might  aav  vora- 
cious—  readers,  scarcely  permitted  themselves  to 
read  any  book  at  all,  except  the  Bible;  and  vast 
numbers  of  them,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
unable  to  write  or  to  spell.  The  publication  of  a 
novel  or  a  rrananco  was  extremely  rare ;  and  the 
novel  or  romance  was  not  good  for  much  when  it 
made  iLa  appearance,  unless  it  contained  a,  story 
BufSciently  strifciog  to  bo  converted  by  such  a  cun- 
ning artificer  ns  Shakespeare  into  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy.  There  were  no  newspapers  to  distract 
attention,  and  compel  everybody  to  read  them. 
There  wore  no  music-halls,  or  conccrtrrooms.  The 
Italian  opera  was  unknown ;  and  the  ballet,  that  in 

•  oar  day  oflers  infinitely  greater  attraction  to  some 
people  than  Shakespeare,  was  uninvented,  and  per- 
haps nnim.iglned.     The  stage  had  literally  nothing 

'to  compete  with  it;  and  though  its  appurtenances 
were  of  the  meanest  as  reganS  scenery,  dress,  and 
decoration,  the  good  plays  and  the  good  acting  were 
sufficient  to  make  amends  tor  all  shortcominss,  and 
to  provide  for  the  public  a  highly  intellectual  grati- 
fication. Thongh  a  notification  to  the  audience  to 
imagine  that  the  scene  was  a  forest,  the  sea-shore,  a 
meadow,  or  Uie  hall  of  a  palace,  did  all  the  work 
now  performed  by  the  scene-shifter  and  the  scene- 
painter;  diough  the  soiling  of  a  trumpet  three 
times  beibre  the  delivery  of  the  prdogue  was  the 


Buhstitute  for  the  modem  orchesttti;  and  though  the 
stage  was  not  graced  by  the  presence  and  genius  of 
women  in  any  of  the  parts ;  and  when  boys  or 
young  men  acted  the  queens  and  princesses,  and 
other  iieroines  of  the  tragedv  or  the  comedy  (once, 
as  we  are  informed,  a  real  king  had  to  wut  unpa- 
tiently  for  the  commencement  of  the  play,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  fictitious  queen  ta  be  shaved), 
—  the  audiences,  unaccustomed  to  anything  more 
perfect  or  refined,  put  their  hearts  into  the  play  ; 
and,  if  that  appealed  strongly  to  their  pity  or  their 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  wept  or  laughed  with  a  gen- 
uine emotion,  and  loved  the  art  for  the  art's  sake, 
and  not  for  its  accessories.  To  them  the  drama  it- 
self was  beautiful  as  Aphrodite  in  her  unadorned 
nudity,  and  needed  no  aid  of  ribbons  or  furbelows 
to  show  her  off  to  advantage. 

This  "palmy"  state  of  dramatic  performance 
did  not  long  survive  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson.  There  were  troubles  preparing  for. 
the  nation.  A  struggle  broke  out  in  the  nextp  reign 
between  the  king  and  lus  people,  which  diverted 
men's  attention  troia  the  theatre.  A  religions  as 
well  aa  a  political  spirit  was  aroused.  The  print- 
ing-press became  a  rival  power  to  the  drama,  and 
gave  the  earnest  citizens  of  those  troubbus  times 
something  else  to  think  of  than  the  amusement  of 
the  passing  hour.  And  when  the  civil  broils  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  come  to  an  end,  when  the 
Revolution  had  run  its  course,  and  the  theatre  no 
longer  found  itself  in  sole  possession  of  the  power 
of  arousing  the  pnblic ;  when  books  had  multiplied ; 
when  the  political  pamphlet  had  become  a  power  in 
the  State,  and  the  newspaper  pi>c^  a  power  stiU 
greater,  was  beginning  to  eatahlish  itself,  —  the 
greatest  minds,  the  n^lest  wits,  the  most  fertile 
imaginations  of  the  day,  no  longer  devote^  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  plays.  In  this  new  and 
changed  era,  plays  very  different  from  those  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  which  the  characteristics  were 
the  reverse  of  pure  and  ennoUiitg,  displaced  for 
two  generations  the  sublime  tr^edies  and  the 
graceful  comedies  which  English  literature  owes  to 
the  Elizabethan  writers.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  stage  fell  from  the  &Tor  which  it  for- 
merly monopolized.  In  ceasing  to  be  the  teacher 
of  the  people,  and  in  pandering  to  the  amusement 
of  the  profligate,  it  lost  the  support  of  the  best 
order  of  critics.  Hiese  began  very  speedily  to 
condemn  the  perversion  of  public  taste,  and  to 
Ininent  the  dechne  of  the  drama.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  in  No.  502  of  the  Tatler,  for  the  6th  of 
October,  17ia,  describee  a  theatrical  audience  of 
that  day  as  "composed  of  two  sorts  of  people, — 
those  who  know  no  pleasure  bat  of  the  body,  and 
those  who  improve  or  command  corporeal  pleasures 
by  the  addition  of  fine  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
At  prennt  the  intelligent  part  of  the  company  are 
wfloUy  eubiiited  by  the  insurrections  of  those  who 
know  no  satisfaction  but  what  they  have  in  cohh 
mon  with  all  other  animals."  In  No.  IS  of  the 
same  admirable  series.  Sir  Kicbard  complains  "  that 
the  world  wLl  not  nnderstand  that  the  theatre  has 
much  the  same  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  age  as 
the  Bank  on  the  credit  of  the  nation. "  The  same 
complaints  have  been  repeated  firom  that  dar  to 
this  with  varying  emphasis  and  authority,  and  nave 
neTer  ceased  in  literature  or  society. 

But  during  all  this  time  the  fame  of  Shakespeare 
has   continued  to  spread  Irom   his  own  to  every 
civfliscd  country  of  the  globe.     As  a  dramatic  poet,     ! 
he  stands  by  aniveiaal  cotuent  at  the  very  head 
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and  Iront  of  hit  own  and  oT  eTBr^  other  time.  He 
it  M  great  that  he  dwarfi  ever;  nval  and  competi- 
tor. He  prereots  bj  his  mi^mtnde  and  Bufficiencjr 
the  gnmth  of  anj  one  like  Sim.  We  can  have  no 
lecond  Sh^espeare,  becaoae  the  firrt  Sfaakeapeare 
filb  the  only  plaice  that  can  be  fbond  or  m»ie  in 
onr  ciyiHiadon  for  a  genius  so  loAj,  if  it  alionld  aeek 
for  its  development  upon  the  Btaee.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  Shak^mare  that  Ue  British  nation 
baa  produced  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  He,  like  Shake- 
speare, found  his  genina  a  marketable  commodity  ; 
bo^  there  being  no  demand  for  it  on  the  stage,  he 
poured  the  fnU  tide  of  ita  power  and  heaoty  into 
the  poem,  the  norel,  and  the  romance  ;  and  did  for 
literatnre  what  Shakespeare  did  for  the  dmma,  — 
provided  it  with  a  long  and  gorgeons  rallery  of 
great,  noble,  and  eublime  chani^ere,  that  live  in  all 
memories,  and  become,  though  they  are  fictitiooe, 
as  real  a»  if  we  all  of  us  had  actuati]'  seen  and  con- 
vened with  them.  Shakespeare  not  only  prerents 
the  iTatar  of  a  new  ^akespeare,  bnt  his  genins  is 
of  BO  lofty  a  natnre,  that  lo  procan  the  proper 
representation  if  bis  master^eces  on  the  it^e,  an 
actor,  and  in  some  of  them  an  actress,  of  a  geniog 
little  inferior  to  ha  own,  is  required  to  do  them 
jnstice,  and  present  them  properly  to  the  public. 
In  tlie  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  yeais  that  have 
elapsed  since  Shakespeare's  death,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  disinter  the  names  of  twenty  Shakespeannn 
actors  who  rendered  themselves  in  all  respects  the 
worthy  representatives  of  Hamlet,  Romeo,  Othello, 
Afocbeth,  King  John,  Richard  H.,  Ricbaid  IH., 
HAu7  v.,  Henry  VI.,  Wobey,  8hyk>ck,  and  Lear ; 
or  of  as  many  actresses  whs  satisfied  the  public  in 
their  loipereonations  of  Ophelia,  Derfemona,  Lady 
!Macbeth,  Miranda.  Hermione,  Portia,  Roaalind, 
Cleopabn,  Queen  Catherine,  Cordelia,  Juliet,  and 
other  stars  in  that  glorious  galaxy  of  feminine  love- 
liness,  grace,  and  sorrow  iriiich  we  owe  to  Shake- 
speare. For  inferior  plays  there  have  always  been 
actors  and  actresscslo  be  found,  in  more  than  suffi- 
cient number;  but  for  Shakespeare's  plavs  there 
has  always  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  dearth  of 
adequate  pcrformeis.  This  is  but  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  help  to  banish  him  &om  the 
modem  etage.  Among  other  canses  may  be  men- 
tioned the  iQcrcani^  bve  of  mtnic  and  of  the 
ItaUan  open,  and  of  that  display  of  the  feinale 
form,  —  no  longer  of  the  legs  and  butt  merely,  as  in 
the  olden  times,  but  of  the  s^ape  above  die  knee,  — 
a  display  which  would  have  shocked  the  modenty 
of  the  not  very  modest  iwe  of  Charles  II.,  bnt 
which  does  not  seem  to  shock  any  one  in  the  second 


exhibitions  in  the  days  of  Qneen  Anne,  to  no 
higher  sensation  than  man  shares  with  the  lower 
animals.  Another  circninstance  that  powerfully 
restrains  people  from  visiting  the  theatrts,  either  ro 
witness  representations  of  Shakespeare,  or  any 
meaner  but  mora  attractive  and  fashionable  per- 
formances, is  the  inconvement,  imwholesome,  and 
dangeroos  construction  of  every  theatre  in  Great 
Britain.  Cultivated  and  refined  people,  living  in 
Itmrious  homes,  ;n  the  enjoyment  irf'Dooks,  mnsic, 
or  socisl  lotcrconrse,  do  not  alwava  care  to  leave 
tiieir  firerfdes  in  the  evening,  to  be  cramped  in  a 
box  or  a  stall  »t  a  theatre,  to  breathe  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  to  incur  the  eertoos  rii  of  catarrh 
or  riietiinatism  when  issqing  from  tiie  heated  inte- 
rior irf  a  crowded  bouae  into  the  coM  air  of  the 
lobbies,  where  they  have  to  wait  for  their  carriages, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  more  sBrions  ri^  of  fir«,  and 
tbe  panie  that  the  least  aUrm  of  soch  a  calami^  ia 
almost  certain  to  causa  in  a  large  audience.  Last 
and  not  least  of  the  canses  that  are  and  have  long 
be«n  tending  to  relegate  Shafceepeare  to  the  library 
along  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  to  with- 
draw him  from  tbe  stage  except  on  rare  occauoui, 
is  the  low  and  degenerate  taste  of  the  multitude, 
who  prefer  a  semi-nDde  Jiallet,  or  what  they  call  a 
"  screaming  fierce,'  to  the  most  moving  tragedy  or 
the  most  delicate  comedy  that  can  be  enacted  be- 
fore them. 

Some  of  theae  cantea  came  into  operation  at  the 
Restoration  of  CfaariM  II.,  continned  to  operate  in 
the  days  of  Steele  and  Addisoli  to  those  of  Johnan, 
and  were  extended  and  increased  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  centuiy.  Time  has  not  dimin- 
ished their  influence  oo  the  liirtanes  of  the  stage, 
and  at  the  present  moment  their  combined  ptessme 
has  all  bat  driven  what  used  to  be  called  thelegiti- 
mate  drama  oat  of  existence.  FiAy,  and  evoi 
forty,  years  ago  there  was  rather  a  glat  than  a 
deuth  of  Shakespearian  actors  and  actresses,  as  tite 
names  of  Young,  Cooke,  the  two  Eembles,  Macready, 
and  the  elder  Kean,  and  those  of  Mn.  Siddoni^ 
Miss  O'Neil,  and  Miss  EemUe  are  sufficient  to 
prove ;  and  there  was  consequently  a  greater  taste 
iot  the  legitimate  and  tragic  drama  than  there  is 
'"  ■  those  ^lys,  so  "palmy"  in  the 


the  lost  joys  ai 
of  their  yoQtb,  the  great  actors  who  not  only  de- 
ared  to  gain  the  fntnne,  but  the  fame  which  srane- 
times,  but  not  invariably,-  leads  to  it,  had  to  %ht  a 
hard  battle  with  tbe  indifiference  of  the  town. 

In  the  year  1613,  the  fortunes  of  Drnry  Lane 
and  of  other  patent  theab«8  were  at  the  lowest  ebb 
Shakespeare  did  not  pay,  although  so  many  great 
peiTonnen,  male  and  female,  were  'ready  to  per-' 
stmale  his  principal  characters  if  opportunity  af- 
forded. The  committee  of  numageoient,  of  which 
Mr.  Whithread,  the  eminent  brewer,  was  Ijie  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Byron,  the  great  poet,  an  inSaential 
member,  was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take  to  cany 
on  the  bnsineas,  or  to  avoid  impending  bankruptcy- 
Chance  threw  a  treasure  in  their  way  of  which  they 
had  never  heard,  and  of  whose  value  they  were 
utterly  nnaware  when  they  took  it  into  their  keep- 
ii^,  iti  the  shape  of  Edmund  Kean,  an  obscure  and 
needy  actor  from  Jbe  provinces.  No  part  in  a  play 
was  too  lofly  for  hia  ambition,  or  too  mean  for  hit 
necessities.  He  had  married  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
—  was  at  this  time  twenty-four,  —  and  had  a  son  of 
two  years  old  in  the  cradle.  For  the  support  of 
himself  and  this  small  family  he  was  wilting  to  un- 
dertake the  hardest  and  most  harassing  drudgery 
of  a  theatre.  He  would  nng  a  comic  song  —  play 
harlequin  —  dress  himself  up  as  a  monkey,  and 
climb  a  pole  —  or  enact  Hamlet,  MacbeUi,  ot  ' 
Othello,  wiUi  efjoal  readiness,  preferring  the  grau' 
dcnr  of  the  tragic  parts  as  most  consistent  with  the 
display  of  a  genius  which  he  at  laast  had  never  ' 
doubled,  but  jiot  deapinng  any  kind  of  stage  woik 
that  would  bring  in  eighteen  shillings  per  \n^ 
tad  looking  hopefiilly  to  the  futore  on  all  those  rare 
occa^ons  when  fbrlune  favored  him  so  far  as  to  raise 
his  weekly  wage  from  eighteen  Bhillings  to  tive-ajid- 
twonty.  '■  Let  me,"  he  often  used  to  say  to  his  wife, 
in  those  days  of  misery  and  neglect,  "  but  once  get 
upon  the  boards  t^  old  Drmy,  with  tbe  fooUignta 
befbte  me,  and  I  will  thoi^them  what  1  can  do." 
His  aspiration  was  unexpectedly  gratified.   Towardi 
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the  close  (^  dte  year  ldl3  he  obtained  C  trifling 
enjMcinent  from  Mr.  Whitbresd,  and  set  off  to 
London  with  his  familjr  in  a  wagon,  being  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expetiBe  of  the  BtAffe-coabh.  On  tike 
16th  of  January,  1814,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  —  put  hia 
whole  soul  and  energy  ibto  it,  —  and  at  once  estab- 
lished his  position  as  an  actor  of  great  and  original 
genius.  The  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
did  not  immediately  recoguUe  the  snccess  he  had 
scliieTed.  It  had  to  be  t^ted  in  other  parts  before 
the  terms  of  hia  existinr  eagaK^meiit  ooold  be 
augmented.  But  Edmund  Kean  Knew  his  powen. 
He  felt  that  be  had  touched  the  great  heart  of  the 
people,  and  bad  no  feara  for  the  results.  On  the 
night  of  bis  triumph,  the  first  of  .a  long  and  brilliiuit 
series,  he  went  hone  exultant  lo  his  wife,  removed 
thE  sleeping  child  fhrni  tbe  cradle,  kissed  it,  and 
said,  ■'  Kow,  Mary,  you  shall  ride  in  your  carriage, 
and  Charles  shall  go  to  Jiiton."  Mary  did  ride  in 
her  carriage,  —  Cbarlea  did  go  to  Eton ;  but  what 
the  bappy  busbamd  by  no  means  anticipated,  the 
son  also  became  an.  actor,  —  in  some  respects  m 
great  as,  and  ic  taaay  others  much  greater  than, 
his  father. 

The  sncces  of  £dmtuid  Kean,  though  decided 
mod  unmistakable  as  far  as  regards  the  opinion  of 
the  critics  and  all  intelligent  play-goers,  was  not  so 
fiilly  appreciated  by  the  great  buK  of  the  public, 
who  then,  as  now,  cared  but  little  for  Shakespeare's 
plays,  unless  when  extroneoos  circiimataQCua  forced 
them  npon  the  stage.  The  Drury  Lane  committee, 
led  by  the  sagacious  man  of  buiuoess  who  was  its 
chainnan,  doubted  whether  the  new  actor  was  so 
great  a  man  as  he  thought  hisoself — whether  his 
success  would  b«  durable  —  and,  above  all,  whether 
it  were  worth  while  to  re'«ugage  him  on  liberal 
terms.  But  I.ord  Byron  was  also  a  man  of  business, 
and  none  the  less  bo  because  be  was  also  a  man  of 
genius ;  and  with  the  poetic  insight  which  can  read 
men's  souls  as  cleariy  as  it  caii  read  tb6  book  of 
nature,  discovered  in  Keaa  a  genius  as  nighty  as 
.  his  own,  though  it  assumed  anoSer  form  of  expres- 
sion, and  prevulsd  upon  the  comnittee  to  retain 
him,  make  the  most  of  him,  and  tmmpet  abroad  Lis 
(crowing  fame  by  all  t^  means  at  their  dispoeal. 
The  men  of  bntioeas,  much  to  the  profit  of  their 
business,  UsHmed  to  the  oounsels  of  the  poet,  and 
the  result  was  that  in'six  months  the  all  but  empty 
treasury  of  Drary  Ijuie  Theatre  was  replenished 
with  tbu  handsome  sum  of  £20,000,  after  (be  pay- 
ment of  ail  expenses,  and  that  Edmund  Kean  took 
tank  thenceforth,  by  general  though  not  <]uite  unan- 
imous consent,  is  the  greatest  theatrical  genius 
iriiich  the  ctHitury  had  produced.  At  the  annual 
mee^g  of  the  proprietors,  held  at  the  close  of  the 
■eaeon,  Mr.  Whitbread  made  the  unusual  but  very 
gratifying  declaration  that  a  dividend  of  five  per 
cent  on  the  capital  was  payable  to  die  share-hold- 
ers ;  and  took  occasion  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
tbe  fact,  whioh  was  doubtless  well,  known  to  them, 
that  the  result  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  duo 
to  the  new  actor,  whose  eerricea  they  had  been 
^tunate  enongfa  to  secure.    He  sud :  — 

"  The  extraordinary  powers  of  this  enunent  actor 
bad,  as  well  might  be  imagined,  drawn  fi>rth  the 
criticisms  of  all  theatrical  amateura  and  judges ; 
■nH  tluK^jh  thera  might  be  smne  few  who  did  not 
agree  with  bhn  in  regarding  Mr.  Kean  as  the 
most  shining  actor  that  bad  appeared  in  the  theat- 
rical hemisphere  for  many  years,  yet  he  was  h^tpj' 
to  find  that  the  guier^  opinton  oononned  with  his 
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ipect.  A  combination  of  all  the 
qualities  that  were  essential  to  form  a  complete 
AKtot  was  found  to  unite  in  one  man  very  rarely 
indeed;  and  though  objectious  might  be  set  up  to 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Kean,  as  objections  bad  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  iturld,  been  set  uq  to 
some  one  or  other  of  the  qualities  and  proportions 
of  every  actor,  yet,  judging  of  him  in  JI  the  great 
attributes  of  the  art,  he  was  one  of  those  prodigies  ' 
that  occur  only  once  or  twice  in  a  century." 

It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  trace  through  all 
its  stages  the  career  of  this  giR«d  but  unfortunate 
man  of  genius.  We  hare  no  desire  to  revive  old 
stories,  none  the  less  scandalous  for  being  true,  or 
to  point  attention  to  aberrstians  from  the  rightful 
path,  which  interior  men  commit  without  the  pun- 
ishment of  publicity,  but  which  are  doubly  and 
treblv  punished  in  the  case  of  the  highly  placed 
and  dlustrious,  by  a  malevolence  that,  even  in  tell- 
ing tbe  truth,  cares. less  for  the  truth  than  for  the 
chance  it  atlbrds  of  pulling  down  the  ereat  to  the 
level  of  tbe  small,  and  of  proving  that,  if  (he  exter- 
nals of  fortune  and  position  be  removed,  the  man 
of  the  divinest  intellect  and  genius  is  but  little  if 
any  bettet'  than  those  whom  Fortune  has  blessed  . 
with  the  siils  of  harmless  mediocrity  and  comfortar 
ble  etupiditjr.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  leading  to  our 
proper  subject, —  the  theatrical  career  ot  bis  son, 
and  the  influence  which  the  latter  exercised  upon 
the  dramatic  taste  of  his  time,  —  that  Edmund  Kean 
remained,  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  the  idol  of  the  play' 
going  public  ;  that  he  assumed  with  success  all  the 
great  parts  of  the  Shakesperian  repertory,  besides 
many  others  of  secondary  note ;  that  the  demands 
made  upon  a  constitution  not  naturally  very  strong 
were  so  incessant  and  so  debilitating  tbat  recourse 
to  artificial  stimulants  to  keep  up  Ml  inadeijaste 
streng^  to  the  ptunt  of  efficacy  developed  itself 
into  a  necessity ;  that  in  his,  as  in  other  cases,  these 
stimalants  became  the  more  imp^tive  tbe  more 
they  were  supplied,  and  increased  in  quantity  until 
they  caused  greater  evils  than  those  which  they 
were  intendecTta  alleviate ;  and,  that  in  the  end,  tlu 
finely  adjusted  moral  balance  of  the  brain  was  pnt 
rudely  out  of  gear. 

The  son  Civics  was  sent  to  Eton  at  the  praper 
age,  was  prop^ly  and  liberally  cared  for,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  and  fiiendship  of  schooIfellowB 
such  as  Mr.  Ciladstone,  of  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole, 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  aud  many  othets 
whose  names  live  honorably  in  the  annals  of  their 
time.  But  while  the  son  was  thus  preparing  him- 
sell'  for  a  less  arduous  and  perhaps  more  brilliant 
career  than  the  stage,  Edmund  Kean  fell  into  irreg- 
ular habits,  desert^  the  wife  of  bis  youth  and  part- 
ner of  his  early  sorrows,  and  allowed  his  pecuniary 
affaira  to  drift  into  entanglement  and  insolvency. 
All  the  while,  however,  he  continued  with  fitfnl 
lightning  bursts  of.  grandeur  and  genius  to  charm 
and  astonish  the  town,  and  maintain  bis  position  as 
the  greatest  actor  of  his  time.  But  no  gifts  of  na- 
tive genius,  no  acquirement  of  talent,  can  enalde 
any  one  to  ataer  his  way  through  the  world,  who  pei^ 
tinaciously  ignores  the  fact  tSat  two  and  two  are 
four,  ot  that  mora  money  cannot  come  out  of  a  purse 
than  is  pat  into  it.  Kean's  affairs  went  into  irrs- 
trievable  luin. .  Knaves  speculated  upon  his  weak- 
ness and  fotgetflUness,  and  honest  men  could  not 
always  get  their  own ;  and  the  great  actor,  the  par- 
agon and  marvel  of  tbe  stage,  notwithstanding  the 
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the  allowance  vbicb  he  had  made  either  to  n 

tain  his  son  st  Eton,  or  contribate  to  the  'rapport  of 
the  irife  whom  he  had  deserted.  As  loon  aa  the 
painful  truth  became  evident  to  Charles  Kean,  he 
resolved  to  suppl/  his  father's  place  as  far  aa  the 
Bnpport  of  his  mother  extendedi  and,  in  default  of 
any  other  profeuioD,  to  which  at  his  vbuthfbl  yean 
he  could  have  devoted  himself  with  the  hope  of  im- 
mediate return  for  hit  labor,  to  try  his  fortunes  upon 
the  sta^.  The  impediments  in  his  career  were 
enormous.  His  father's  celebrity  seemed  to  be  no 
help  to  him,  but  the  reverse.  He  was  very  young, 
he  liad  no  training,  no  esperiencB,  no  advantages  of 

Sresence  or  person,  nothing  but  a  stout  heart.,  ia- 
mnitable  self-reliance,  a  firm  &ith  in  the  (roodneM 
of  his  cause,  and  a  longing  hope  that  the  filial  pietv 
of  bis  motive,  strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  the  knowl- 
ed^  ^at  he  had  m  himself  the  perilous  stuS'  of 
which  senius  is  compounded,  and  that  the  public 
would  £scover  it,  would  remove  all  diffictdties  from 
his  path.  His  name  proved  to  be  of  moi«  value  to 
him  than  he  could  have  anticipated,  for  it  procured 
bim  an  interested  patron,  if  Dot  a  disinterested 
firiend,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  man- 
ager of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  A  misunderstanding 
had  anaen  between  that  gentleman  and  the  elder 
Kean,  in  conseqaence  of  which  the  great  tragedian 
had  transferrea  his  services  to  the  rival  mani^e- 
ment  of  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Prlee,  thinking  that' 
there  was  commercial  value  in  the  name  of  Kean, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  determination  of  Charles, 
and  of  the  pressure  of  poverty  which  had  driven 
bim  for  his  mother's  sake  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
than  he  offered  him  an  engagement  at  k  salary  of 
ten  pounds  a  week,  to  be  continued  for  three  years, 
and  increased  in  case  of  success.  Such .  an  offer 
was  not  to  be  refused ;  and  on  the  lit  of  October, 
IS27,  being  then  within  three  months  of  hii  seven- 
teenUk  year,  Charles  Kean  made  his  first  appearance 
before  an  audience  on  the  same  boards  whence  bis 
father  had,  fourteen  ye:irs  previously,  mounted  by 
one  r^iid  sQride  the  pinnacle  of  theatrical  fame. 
Tba  part  he  chose  for  his  debut  was  Nerval,  in 
Home's  not  veiy  excellent  tragedy  of  "  Douglas." 
miB  hopes  of  the  aspirant  were  greater  than  his 
feats.  He  might  offend  his  fkther,  it  was  true,  hot 
he  mighf  rescue  his  mother- from  destitution;  and, 
if  bis  filial  affection  were  due  to  both  parents,  it  was 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  more  nelpleas  of  the 
two,  whose  innocence  pleaded  for  her  even  more 
powerfully  than  her  weakness.  His  father's  admir^ 
ers  condemned  the  son's  rashness ;  many  of  his  own 
and  his  mother's  friends  were  apprehensive  of  the 
resnlfa ;  but  the  necessity  was  imperious,  and  the 
motive  highly  honorable.  So  with  the  conftdence 
of  youth,  not  "  fearing  fate  too  much,"  or  thinking 
"  his  deserts  too  small,"  be  resolved  to  obey  the 
promptings  both  of  his  heart  and  bis  ambition. 
From  the  account  given  in  "  The  X.ife  and  Theatri- 
cal Times  of  Chnrlta  Kean,"  by  J.  W.  Cole,— 
avowedly  compiled  under  Mr.  Kean's  own  direction. 
— '■  it  is  evident  that  the  young  actor  was  of  opinion 
that  he  had  made  what  in  our  day  is  called  a  mccii 
(Ttsiime ;  not  a  signal  snccess,  bat  not  exactly  a  fail- 

"  TTie  debutant,"  say*  Mr.  Cole,  "  went  through 
bis  part,  at  the  opening,  with  hesitating  doubt ;  but 
as  he  warmed  into  the  business  of  the  scene,  with 
courage  and  gradually  increasing  animation.  Some 
nnpreiodioed  judges  (and  more  than  one  were  pre*- 
ent  who  took  an  interest  in  his  fate)  could  detect, 
even  through  all  the  rawness  of  an  unformed  style, 


and  tb^embarraasment  of  a  novel  situation,  the 
germs  of  latent  ability,  and  tiie  promise  of  future 
excellence.  The  audrence  received  bim  thrtnighont 
with  indulgence,  encouraged  him  by  frequent  appro- 
bation, and  called  for  him  when  the  tragedy  conclu- 
ded. It  was  success  certunly,  but  not  decided  suc- 
cess. Charles  Kean  felt  that  although  he  hod  passed 
his  examination  with  tcderable  credit,  he  had  neither 
carried  away  'high  honors,'  nor  achicTcd  what  in 
theatrical  parlance  is  termed  '  a  hit.' " 

But,  if  be  bad  partially  pleased  die  public,  had  be 
partially  or  in  any  way  pleased  the  professional 
critics,  —  the  men  who  had,  or  thought  they  had. 


self  narrating  the  critical  verdict  through  another's 
pen,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  declares  it 
to  have  been  unanimously  hostile. 

"  On  the  following  moming,"  says  the  biographer, 
"  Charles  rushed  with  feverish  anxiety  to  the  papers, 
and,  without  pausing,  read  them  to  his  mother.  His 
fate  and  hers,  their  fiiture  snbaiatence,  the  hope 
that  sustained  thetn,  the  bread  thej'  were  eating, 
the  roof  that  covered  them,  —  all  lay  En  the  balance, 
and  all  depended  on  the  dictum  of  the  all-powerful 
press  I  It  was  unanimous  in  condemnation.  Not 
simple  disapproval  or  qualified  cenmre,  but  sentence 
of  utter  incapacity,  —  stem,  bitter,  crashing,  and 
conclusive.  Ihere  was  no  modified  praise,  no 
exceptional  encouragement,  no  adminion  of  unde- 
veloped focultiea,  no  allowance  for  youth  and  inex- 
perience. Tba  crude  effort  of  a  schoolboy  was 
dealt  with  as  the  mature  study  of  a  practised  man. 
The  papers  gave  no  quarter,  but  went  in  unani- 
meoriy  to  born,  sink,  and  destroy, — an  overwhdm- 
ing  fleet  against  a  little  light-armed  gunboat.  The 
hearts  of  ooth  motber  and  son  were  struck  with 
dismay ;  they  wept  in  concert;  and  ChaHes  Kean's 
first  impulse  was  to  abandon  the  stage  in  despair. 
He  hastened  to  Mr.  Price,  and  proposed  to  cancel 
^e  engagement,  hat  this  the  manager  considerately 
declfatai,  and  ui^ged  him  to  persevere." 

"  Never  say  die,"  is  a  good  though  a  vulgar  max- 
im. Charles  Kean  made  it  the  guiding  principle  of 
his  life.  Like  Byron,  when  stung  to  the  quick  by 
the  virulent  criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  he 
became  defiant,  and  reeolved  to  show  his  asailanti 
that  he  was  not  to  be  crushed,  or  even  greatly  dis- 
conrased,  and  that,  if  not  then,  he  would  at  aome 
later  day  chun  public  opinion  to  his  chariot^wbeels, 
and  ride  in  triumph  through  tbe  multitude,  Jt  was 
a  great  aspira.tion  and  a  migh^  struggle,  but  he 
was  of  tough  fibre,  not  perbape  of  body,  but  of  soul ; 
and  his  dauntless  spirit,  like  that  of  hit  father,  though 
not  kept  up  to  the  enthusiastic  pitch  by  gross  and 
carnal  stimulants,  but  by  the  el^tricity  of  a  sbong 
mind  that  despised  physical  difGcultiee  and  obstruc- 
tions, bore  him  safely  throng  many  bitter  bials.  He 
Erfarmed  several  times  during  the  season  oirigS7-28, 
t  made  no  attempt  to  assume  any  of  the  great 
characters  in  Shakespeare,  judging  wisely  that  much 
hard  work  and  hard  study  baa  to  oe  undergone  be- 
fore he  could  prudently  run  the  risk  of  failure  in 
any  attempt  so  ambitious.  Mr.  Price  seems  to  have 
beKeved  in  him,  and  to  have  ttood  his  friend  when 
fKendsbin  in  such  a  quarter  was  peculiarly  valuable, 
and,  witnout  removing  bim  from  the  Dmry  Luie 
company,  recommended  him  to  play  in  tbe  provinces 
in  the  interval  between  the  dose  of  one  London 
theatrical  season  and  the  commencemeot  ■  of  Ota 
next 

The  prorincinl  press  was  not  so  difficult  to  plea 
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u  thftt  of  the  metropolu,  and  under  the  stunuliu  of 
a  little  of  that  praiae  of  which  moat  acton  ai«  itn- 
noderaldy  fond,  and  the  love  of  which,  Hughes,  in 

No.  467  of  the  Spectator,  decUres  to  be  "  a  passion 
deeply  fixed  in  tbJe  miiid  of  everf  extraordinarj  per- 
son," the  jToung  actor  made  a  more  rapid  prioress  in 
his  art  than  ho  might  perhaps  have  made  under  the 
inflnenae  of  the  cold  and  bitter  eaatwind  of  London 
criticism.  8a^  what  we  will,  a  little  of  the  sunahiae 
of  commeDdatipn  ia  as  useful  lo  the  expansion  of  tal- 
ent as  the  real  gunshine  is  to  the  unlblding  of  the 
flowers,  and  to  some  natures  is  absolutely  essential. 
To  be  well  spoken  of  is  more  necessary  to  the  actor 
than  to  any  other  professional  person  who  earns  his 
bread  by  the  favor  of  the  public.  To  be  ill  spoken 
of,  especially  if  a  malicious  animus  be  apparent,  is 
endurable,  but  uot  to  be  spoken  of  at  all  is  to  be 
insignificant ;  and  to  be  insienificant  is  to  be  on  the 
highroad  to  nonentity.  Charles  Kean  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  praise  or  blame  ;  and  it  wss  not 
until  the  praises  began  to  shower  upon  him  that  he 
became  thoroughly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that, 
after  all  his  eSorts,  he  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation. 
Feifonniog  at  Glasgow  in  1828,  while  his  father  was 
rufticating  in  a  favorite  cottage  which  he  had  built 
for  hims^  near  Rothesay  in  the  beautiful  Isle  of 
Bute,  he  sought  tor  a  reconciliation  with  him ;  and 
found  not  reconciliation  alone,  bat  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  the  dramatic  career, —  encouragement 
which,  coming  not  alone  from  a  father,  but  from  the 
first  actor  of  the  day,  and  given,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, with  all  ihe  sincerity  of  the  fullest  convic- 
tion, made  amenils  for  much  prevloiu  disparagement 
which  he  had  suffered  at  the  tongues  and  pens  of 
men,  who  had  a  theory  that  genius  was  never  hered- 
itary, and  that  the  son  of  a  great  actor  could  never 
be  half  so  great  as  his  father.  The  elder  Kean  on 
this  occasion  consented  to  appear  at  the  Glasgow 
theatre  for  his  son's  benefit.  The  play  chosen  was 
Howard  Payne's  tragedy  of  "  Brutus,"  in  which  Mr. 
Kean  took  the  part  of  Brutus,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  that  of  Titus.  The  house  was  filled  to  ovei^ 
flowing,  and  the  receipts  amoonted  to  nearly  £300; 
results  that  flittered  the  vanity  of  the  father,  and 
helped  to  replenish  the  pockets  of  the  son..  Mr. 
Co^  relates  that  "  the  strong  interest  of  the  play, 
combined  with  the  natural  acting  of  the  father  and 
son,  completely  subdued  the  andience.  They  sat 
ButFused  in  tears  during  the  last  pathetic  interview, 
until  Brutus,  overpowered  by  his  emotions,  falls  on 
the  neck  of  Titus,  exclaiming,  in  a  burst  of  agony, 
'  Embrace  thy  wretched  &ther ! '  when  they  broke 
forth  into  loud  and  prolonged  peals  of  approbation. 
Edmtind  Kean  then  whispered  in  his  son's  ear, 
'  Charlie,  tw  are  doing  the  tnck  ! ' " 

It  has  been  s^cl  by  a  modem  poet  that  — 
"  The  cloini  IB  the  i1n(  nho  (rlBt  uhI  twoblei, 

Till  Ihe  jc^iKU  nwd  kll  thout  Aod  nart, 
yiv^y  b«  tlclc  and  ftiuUnc  benvfUh  hli  pilDtlag, 

And  wring  hiflJvfltifroiB  ft  bnaklDg  bCArt" 

This  tittle  incident,  and  genuine  touch  of  nature  — 
of  a  "  cannieness  "  that,  bad  it  been  exhibited  by  a 
Scotchman,  would  have  been  considered  extremely 
national  ^ — shoivs  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  that 
in  the  very  whirl  and  tempest  of  tra^o  passion,  in 
real  life  or  on  the  t^ftfi,  the  comic,  and  even  the 
grotesque,  may  intermingle.  Shakespeare  thor~ 
oughly  understood  human  nature  when  he  introduced 
comedy  into  tragedy,  and  made  the  grave-digger 

rrt  with  the  horrors  of  the  grave,  and   pat  the 
II  of  the  dead  Yorick  as  if  he  were  still  a  living 
man  and  a  boon  companion.    Great  wit,  as  an  older 


bard  inform  us,  is  nearly  allied  to  madness ;  and  all 
experience  shows  that  the  boundaries  between  tears 
and  laughter,  the  tragic  and  (he  ludicrous,  are  hard 
either  to  be  defined  or  discovered. 

For  the  next  two  years  father  and  son  were  occa- 
sionallj^  seen  performing  in  the  same  theatre  in  the 
same  pieces,  and  the  younger  man  was  emboldened 
to  appear  in  sach  great  Shakesperian  characters  as 
Borneo,  Hamlet,  and  others  for  which  his  youthful 
appearance  more  peculiarly  fitted  him.  His  first 
appearance  as  Borneo  at  Drury  Jjane,  in  December, 
1828,  though  it  appeared  to  satisfy  Mr.  Price,  the 
manager,  did  not  please  the  professional  critics  of 
the  morning  press.  The  London  season  of  this  year 
did  nothing  for  his  &me  and  little  for  his  fortune, 
bift  was  otherwise  remarkable  in  bis  personal  history, 
as  in  the  performance  of  "  Lovers'  Vowa "  on  box- 
ing night,  Ehe  lady  who  played  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  whom  on  that  occasion  he  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  stage,  was  no  other  than  the  gifted 
and  beautiful  Ellen  iVee,  destined  in  alter  ye^rs  to 
share  his  name  and  his  fortunes,  and  to  be  the  aid, 
the  comfcirt,  tlie  joy,  and  the  recompense  of  his 

His  ascent  on  the  ladder  of  lame  was  slow  and 
painful ;  so  slow  sometimes  as  to  appear  to  be  no  as- 
cent at  allf  and  in  the  moments  of  discouragement 
to  look  like  retrogression.  But  he  wis  not  of  a  na- 
ture either  to  despond  or  to  be  inactive ;  and  think- 
ing to  snatch  the  prize  of  success  from  the  v^ict  of 
the  kindred  people  of  the  United  States,  who_  look 
upon  Shakespeare  to  be  as  much  the  inheritance  of 
America  as  of  England,  he  resolved  to  try  his  tor- 
tunes  in  the  New  World.  He  appeared  at  New 
York  in  September,  1830,  before  he  had  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  He  chose  the  arduous  charac- 
ter of  Bichard  III.,  not  daunted  by  the  fact  that  the 
elder  Kean  had  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  his  macni^cent  actios  in  this  ver^  part  was 
well  remembered  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  (he 
Union,  and  that  he  might,  and  prooahly  would,  be 
subjected  to  invidious  comparisons  at  the  hands  of 
hostile  critics.  But  "fortune  favors  the  bold."  His 
Richard  was  cordially  received  and  constantly  re- 

C'  ii ;  and  he  successively  appeared  as  Hamlet, 
eo,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, with  the  same  satisfactory  results,  —  the  praise 
for  which  he  hungered  and  thirsted,  and  the  more 
solid  returns  in  money,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  care  so  much.  How  forlorn  tee  fdt  when  he 
first  went  t«  America,  and  how  gratified  and  elated 
he  was  bj  the  applauses  he  received,  he  told  the 
people  of  his  native  town  of  Waterfbrd  at  a  public 
dinner  some  years  later. 

"  Thrown,"  he  said,  "  betbre  the  public  by  untow- 
ard circumstances,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  a 
half,  encompassed  by  many  dimcmties,  tHendlesa  and 
nntatored,  the  efforts  of  my  boyhood  were  criticised 
in  so  severe  and  spirit-crushing  a  strain  as  almost  to 
unnerve  my  energies,  and  drive  me  despairingly  from 
the  stage.      The  indulgence  usually  extended   to 

cherish  the  hope  that  time  and  study  could  ever  en- 
able me  to  correct  the  fkultfl  of  my  youthful  inexpe- 
rience. The  verv  resemblance  1  bore  to  my  late 
father  was  urged  agunst  me  as  an  ofienee,  and 
condemned  as  beine; '  sbunge  and  unnatural.'  Sick 
at  heart,  I  left  my  bome,  and  sought  the  shores  of 
Amerioa.  To  the  genehius  inhabitarts  of  that  far 
Und  I  am  indebted  for  the  dm  ray  of  success  that 
illnmined  my  clouded  career." 
Charles  Keao  remuned  in  the  United  States  fi>r 
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two  yeaiB  and  a  half;  uul  od  hi*  letum  in  Febnuiy, 
1BS3,  ft  itronger  man  and  a  better  aotor  tiian  wben 
he  lef^  he  vras  anga^  by  Mr.  Laporta,  Uw  mana- 
ger and  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Ttveatrs,  at  a  lalary 
of  tliirtjr  poundi  per  ^eek.  He  dill  not,  however, 
in'theatrtoal  parlance,  "drav"  u  he  had  "drawn" 
ia  America.  His  welcome  back  to  the  London 
ttaoe  wu  neither  enthunaidc  nor  chilline.  The 
criSci  reipected  his  pervevenuice,  and  admitUd  his 
tatenU,  but  were  not  p»ep«red  to  recoffni«e  bis 
^nini ;  for  hii  father  ttill  livad,  and,  in  critical  opin- 
ion, there  was  not  room  far  two  Keans  in  one  hemi- 
•phere.  llie  fortunes  of  Covent  Oarden' Theatre 
wider  Mr.  Laporta  were  not  very  floiirUhine.  But 
the  manager,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  novelty  or  a 
KUatlon  to  catch  the  fleeting  favor  of  the  putjlie, 
belliouf'ht  himself  that  the  appearanoe^  father  and 
too  in  the  lame  tragedy  for  the  firat  time  in  Ijondon 
might  attract  tb%  crowd.  He  therefore  made  over- 
tnrai*  to  Edmund  Kean,  which  were  at  ooeo  ae- 
oepteil.  The  play  chosen  was  "  Otbello,"  ■ —  to  Ed- 
mund Kean  beiTig  aaii|;Ded  the  part  of  Othelto,  to 
-CbarlM  Kean  that  of  lago,  and  to  Miw  Ellpn  IVee 
that  of  Desderaona,  —  a,  strong  cast  but  for  the  oir- 
comstance  that  Edmund  Kean  wa»  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  that  recklen  disnpation  and  eKcen  had 
done  their  work  on  a  fl-ame  that  was  •never  very 
powerfiiL  "  The  powers  of  the  elder  Kean,"  layi 
Mr.  Cole, "  had  long  been  on  the  decline,  and  it  was 
Qow'painfhl  to  behold  the  poor  renuini  of  the  once 
ereof  delineator  of  Shakftspeare'a  noblwt  cbaract«T*. 
He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  and  wreck  of 
what  he  had  formerly  been.  There  was  (till  the 
oeca»ional  flach  which,  as  usual,  electrified  the  audi- 
ence ;  but  the  effect  was  momentary ;  the  piercing 
brilliancy  of  the  eye,  the  varying  e^iprevion,  the 
epigrammatic  distinctneas,  the  sustained  paMion, 
were  gooe  forever."  When  Charts  Kean  arrived 
at  the  ijieatre  on  this  memorable  night,  March  SS, 
1833,  be  was  told  that  his  father  de«ired  particularly 
to  see  him.  He  (bund  him  in  his  drestiug-room 
illlvering  with  cold,  and  enceMively  weak  and  de- 

rudent.  "  I  am  vei'y  ill,"  he  said,  "  and  afraid  I 
[1  not  be  able  to  act."  He  had  been  in  dmilar 
conditions  before,  and  stimulants  of  brandy-and-wa- 
ter  had  given  turn  temporary  strength,  llieee  were 
ag^n  resorted  to,  and  he  appeared  in  his  part,  act- 
ing with  Gomething  like  the  old  fire,  ontil  he  came 
to  tlie  moiimtbl  and  memorable  passage  —  in  his 
case  a  propnetic  one —  though  he  little  knew  within 
howftw  mtHnenti  the  pr<qibecy  was  to  be  fiilfiQed  — 


He  Kcited  these  and  the  succeeding  lines  until  the 
climan,  "  Farewell !  Othello's  occupation '«  gone," 
with  all  the  impresnre  pathos  of  hit  best  days,  and 


s  erected  with  roundt  ot  enthuiiattic  appla 
But  hit  fatt--faditig  powers   were  exhausted  in 


effort,  and  in  the  pa^ionaU  addreM  to  I^, 
lain  1  be  sure,"  &<;.,  hi*  strength  finalK-  &l«d  htni, 
hii  head  fell  on  his  son's  sltoalder,  and  ne  whispered 
ftinti;  in  his  ear,  "  I  am  dying;  speak  to  them  for 
me."  He  was  led  off  the  stage  by  his  son,  aad  Mr. 
Payne,  who,  having  a  part  to  play  in  the  tragedy, 
wai  waiting  at  the  tide.  Help  was  at  hand,  bot 
was  nnavuling  except  to  prakng  a  shattered  esift- 
ence  for  a  few  unhappy  w«dti.  Ha  never  agaim 
appeared  on  the  ttage ;  bat  after  Tcoaim^  a  weak 
at  the  Wrekin  Tarem,  eVxely  adjmnii^  tbe  tbeMTC, 
until  he  should  Regain  aa  mnoli  strength  as  would 


justify  his  removal  to  fait  hoote  at  lUclimaod,  he  waa 
taken  hmu,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  Uay. 
Charles  Kean,  assiduoni  in  hit  filial  atteotiont.  took 
tha  first  opportunity  when  his  {Mher'a  iotetlecta 
ihooe  deal  and  nnclooded  through  the  weakness 
and  wreck  of  his  body.ta  sugtest  a  reconciliation 
with  hit  wife.  The  dying  man,  whose  own  thought 
spoke  in  his  son's  v<nce,  wrote  a  short,  penitential, 
and  humble  lett«r,  whieh  immediately  brought  the 
afflicted  lady  to  his  bedside.  He  received  her  Ue«E- 
ing  and  forgivenots.  and  a  f^w  dayt  afWwards 
Chariea  Kean  was  letl  to  fight  the  battle  of  lift  tor 
himself  and  for  his  mother,  with  no  inheritance  but 
bi.^  name,  and  nothing  to  tupport  them  both  bat  the 
earnings  of  hit  profotnion.  The  elder  Kean't  pecun- 
iary affairs  were  fi>und  to  be  so  hopelossly  involved, 
that  everything  he  left,  even  hi*  books  and  ward- 
robe, had  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  crediton.  Dark  in- 
deed wae  hk  Aclipte,  and  tad,  though  inatroctire, 
the  fkte  of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  ven-  great- 
est, dramatic  geniut  that  ever  appeared  on  tlie  Eng- 
lish stage. 

For  nine  years, after  die  death  of  fait  father, 
Charie*  Kean  steadily,  oonsoientiontly,  and  ardently 
labored  in  his  vocation,  not  always  cordially  received 
in  lyindon,  bat  always  cordially  received  in  tbe 
provinoes.  He  perfected  himself  in  his  art,  "  bating 
no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  whoever  might  thwart  his 
progress  or  deny  his  talents.  By  the  year  1R38  he 
lisd  achieved,  under  an  immensity  c^  difficulties,  a 
reputation  so  solid  tJiat  Mr.  Bunn,  testes  of  Dmiy 
Lane,  thought  himielf  justified  in  offering  him  an 
engagement  fbr  twenty  nights  at  £90  per  nigfal. 
Mr.  Ktan  accepted  the'  terms.  TTiey  were  found 
10  tatitfactOT7  by  Mr.  Bnnn  that  the  engagement 
was  extended  to  forty-tliree  nights.  The  nr^t  part 
he  played  under  this  ^reement  was  that  of  Hamlet, 
—  alwayt  a  favorite  with  amWtioos  performers,  and 
to  succeed  in  which  confers  the  first  rank  in  tbe  pro- 
fession. He  had  made  what  might  be  called  a  series 
of  falte  stnrls  in  his  extreme  youth.  This  tJme,  in 
his  growingmaturity,  the  start  was  real,  and  he  won 
the  race.  TThere  was  no  mistake  about  the  genuine- 
neas  of  the  success.  The  audience  of  tbe  nio;he  and 
tbe  critiCK  of  the  morning  ngreed  in  their  ^vorable 
verdict ;  and  from  that  time  —  though  he  had  m^ny 
opponents  and  detractors,  as  all  eminent  actor*  have 
had  in  all  tjmes,  and  must  continue  to  have  in  the 
ftiture,  unless  haman  nature  shall  in  tbe  new  rime  be 
wholly  revolutionized  by  the  elimination  of  envy 
and  Jeidousy  bom  the  list  of  human  passions  - —  hts 
position  on  the  London  boards  was  established  too 
firmly  to  be  shaken.  Daring  this  his  first  important 
■eaton  in  the  metropolis,  he  assumed  only  two  other 
parts  besides  that  of  Hamtet,  —  both  ambidou<;  unea, 
m  which  bit  father  had  excelled,  and  of  which  the 
vivid  remembraoce  atill  dwelt  in  the  minds  of  the 
theatrical  public,  — those  of  Richard  IH.  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach-  He  had  attempted  them  in  Amer- 
ica, and  did  not  fail.  He  attempted  them  in  Lon- 
don, and  succeeded.  During  tbe  next  three  years 
he  not  only  visited  the  Dnited  States  for  the  i«coad 
time,  btit  performed  for  two  seasons  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  woiling 
hard  in  winnbg  his  way,  and  vindicating  his  neht 
ear  his  fiither's  mantie,  IntJanuary,  IB43,  while 
performing  in  Dublin  along  with  Misa  EUea  TVee, 
wlie  had  long  been  the  light  and  guiding  star  of  hit 
*■ — I,  the  greatest  and  haj^i est  event  of  his  life  was 

.  ammated  by  bis  marriage  witb  one  who  was  as 
eminent  for  her  gcmus  as  an  actress  as  for  her  graces 
and  virtaes  as  a  lady.    Bach  a  onion  was  as  appro- 
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Mtd  hand  of  £Uan  iW,  OharlM  iaan  won  not  mix 
«  tender  wi&,  but  a  sagaciou  friend,  and  ui  invalu- 
nhle  partner  and  uurtant  in  hu  prtt&non. 

3lree  OK»dw  aflar  th«ir  narni^Q,  they  sccepled 
n  joint  engagement  at  the  Haynarket  Theatre, 
which  Bxtandad  ever  a  period  of  liJij'-threa  nighti, 
and  in  which  thar  performed  the  leading  parti  io 
"  Aa  You  like It,''^"TheGaniester."and'>The Lady 
of  hyofo."  In  tiiD  ibllowing  year  Mr.  Eean'g  aer- 
riees  wtre  traufsrred  to  Dmr7  Lane,  nnder  the 
Dikoageinent  c^  hi*  old  alljr  and  supporter,  Mr. 
Bunn.  Here  he  continued  to-Mtiefy  the  manager 
and  the  public,  but  oni/  partially  to  eatiatj  the  pren, 
and  to  patpetoale  a  auocis  d'eslust  which  .  wu  hj 
BO  meant  enough  to  latisiy  himielf,  butt  wbiuh  navar- 
thele»  bad  in  no  degree  whatever   the.  effect  of 
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life  and  character,     lie  loM  i 
did  not  triun^h  ao  dgDaU;  i 


inna,  even  if  be 
wiihed.  Mr*. 
n  bad  been  once  belbre  la  America,  and  desired 
to  revisit  the  icenei  of  her  ouly  auccesa  in  a  foreisB 
land;  and  Mr.  Kean,  j'ielding,  if  the  word  can  be 
&iAj  applied  to  wishM  that  did  not  run  counter  to 
kii  own,  rasolved  to  pay  hii  third  viait  to  the  United 
Sfcittw,  with  tba  adaed  and  powerful  attraction  of 
1^  wi&'i  auiitance.  Kaaouncing  eeTaral  lucraliva 
oflers  aiada  them  tn  London  and  the  provincei,  they 
embarked  for  New  York  in  August,  1845,  takJM 
nth  fabem  a  new  piny  entity  "  Tbc  Witb'i  Secret, 
^tten  by  Mr.  Ixivell,  the  author  of  thu  "  E^-ovrtst 
of  finigea,"  exprea^y  (o  At  tht  peculiar  ganiua  of 
the  huabcuid  and  itjCe.  In  this  play,  and  in  t^e 
usual  round  of  Shakeapearian  chAracterj,  they  con> 
tinued  to  perform  in  all  the  great  citioa  of  the 
Unioo,  — '  with  aatiafoctory  reaulta  tu  their  eu:he({uer, 
and  with  adideil  hietre  to  theJr  fiune,^unljl  tbc 
Biuniner  at  1847,  when  they  returned  to  England 
and  fulfilled  the  Tarioua  provincial  en^Hgrauenta 
which  they  had  poetpooea,  but  cot  abandoned, 
bc£ire  their  departure.  They  were  again  before  the 
London  public  in  1849,  when  Mr.  Kean'a  only  great 
riral.  Mr.  Maeraady,  waa  preparing  to  retire  from  a 
proCfMiun  which  he  had  io  long  adorned.  Mr.  Mac- 
r«»dy'a  frieuda  and  admiren  thought  he  had  left  no 
aucceHor.  Mr.  Macready  himaelf  did  not  think  so ; 
and  although  he  aeemB  to  have  leased  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Fbelpi,  and  not  Mr.  Charlea  Kean,  was  des- 
tined ^  altw^eut  Longer  to  k^ep  up  the  vestal  tlama 
of  Sbakespeanan  parity  in  the  temple  of  the  drama, 
Mr.  Keaa  was  a  silent  dissenter  from  the  verdict  of 
lus  great  contemporary,  and  resolved  to  bide  hit 
time  and  figlit  his  way  to  that  chief  place,  which 
hit  soul  coveted.  In  this  year,  or  the  close  of  1848, 
ho  was  suleuted,  without  applical^n  on>his  part,  to 
condxct  the  Cliristmiis  thentricalj  at  WindsOT 
Castk,  adopted  by  the  Queen  ftnd  tbe  Fnnce  Con- 
sort with  the  douUa  object  of  promoting  theiatercsts 
o{  the  British  drama  and  grati^'ing  their  own  per- 
Booal  tastes  and  predilections,  without  subjecciikg  the 
Conrt  to  the  ordeal  and  thij  labor  t^  State  appear- 
auces  at  the  theatres  of  London.  For  ten  years 
Mr.  Keaa  filled  iJiia  arduous,  and  in  some  respects 
invidious  position,  recaiving  at  the  cloiu!  of  the  firtt 
seaeon,  fioiD  her  Majesty,  a  diamond  ring  in  tcdien  of 
her  secognition  of  his  services.  In  August,  1850, 
Mr.  Ke^n,  in  partnership  with  bfr.  Keeley,  eatared 
on  a  new  phase  of  hia  career,  and  added  the  perils 
of  iiianogement  to  the  toils  of  theatrical  perform- 
atits,  in/  tiiitiug  a  taaae  for  two  years  of  the  Prin- 
ctta'i   I'luatre   in   0^<Hrd   Street.      In   ISfil    Mr. 
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Kaelty  retir«d  fnia  tbe  management,  md  Mr.  Keaa 
b«Mina  fole  kotae.  At  last  oe  wat  in  hia  pn^ni 
elcaent,  and  in  poaacssinn  of  the  means,  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  courage  to  make  that  grand  expeii- 
ment  on  the  pnblio  taste  which  he  had  long  desired, 
and  to  discover  whathw  it  were  possible  to  attract 
to  the  theatre  lai^  masses  of  the  people  by  repre- 
•entatiofiB  of  the  noblest  tragedies  and  tha  finest 
oomediea  in  our  langnaee,  — to  revive,  in  fact,  the 
legitimate  drama,  which  seemed  to  be  fat  fading 
away  in  the  feezing  atmosphere  of  public  neglect. 
Mr.  Macready  had  made  a  gallant  attempt  in  the 
Barrie  direction  some  yean  previously.  Ha  wrote  to 
Ht.  Kean  in  1837,  notifying  him  of  tba  fact  that  ha 
had  taken  Covent  Garden  Theab«,  and  embarknd 
in  a  hazardoul  enterprise,  congsnial  naither  to  hit 
bablU  nor  hia  disposition,  ■'  with  a  view  of  retrieving 
in  some  measure  the  character  of  our  declining  art." 
How  nobly  Mr.  Macraady  upheld  tha  dignity  c^  tha 
'stage  during  his  management  of  Coveiit  Garden  it 
a  fact  that  has  poMed  into  dramatic  history.  But 
hia  efforts,  though  great,  were  but  partially  sdoocsb- 
fiil,  and  had  not  tha  effect  upon  the  public  mind 
which  Mr.  Kean,  by  greater  laoor,  by  more  refined 
taste  in  matters  extraneous  to  his  position  as  an 
actor,  by  more  indomitable  perseverance,  and  by  a 
more  lavish  c^ipenditure  of  money,  was  enabled  to 
aecomplish.  All  that  art,  all  that  skill,  all  that 
learning,  all  that  gold  could  do  to  place  the  trage- 
dies and  comedies  of  Shakespeare  upon  the  ataoe  in 
a  more  gorgeous  form  than  had  ever  before  .been 
attempted,  or  had  ever  before  been  dreamed  of  a» 
Wther  passible  or  desirable  by  Mr.  Macready  or  any 
other  manager,  was  dona  by  Mr.  Kean  during  the 
years  from  I8&2  to  1S&9.  For  the  first  year,  and 
.for  « long  time  anhsequentlv,  be  did  not  receive  trom 
the  professionai  critics  all  tae  support  which  he  had 
a  right  to  expect,  and  which  will  in  all  probability 
never  be  given  to  any  manager  who  prefers  old 
plays  to  new  ones,  as  long  as  tha  two  trades  or  pro- 
tesaions  of  critic  ftw  the  newspapers,  and  writer  or 
adapter  of  &rces  or  burlettas,  original  or  from  tha 
French,  continiie  to  be  united  in  the  same  person. 
This'  point,  which  is  one  of  real  importance  in  t^ 
interests  of  the  dramatic  art,  is  one  which  would 
occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to  discuss  at  &U 
length,  hut  which  cannolrbe  justl'y  omitted  in  any 
sketch,  however  short,  of  the  life  and  labon  of  to 
great  an  actor  and  ao  skilful  and  enterprising  a 
manager  as  Mr.  Kean.  "  Gro  and  see  '  King  John ' 
at  the  Frineess'B,"  said  the  writer  of  this  article,  in 
1853  to  a  critic  and  dmiaatic  author,  nhpm  he  met 
in  Fail  Mall.  ''Ibave  seen  it,"  replied  the  critic, 
"  not  because  I  had  any  desire  to  sec  it,  but  because 
profeteioual  duty  eomp^led  ma.  I  do  not  like  snch 
waste  of  money  on  stage  upbolst«ry  and  gewgaws 
of  decDration.  Only  &Rcy !  Kean  has  spent  no 
less  than  £;),000  in  getting  up '  King  Jcdin,'  while  he 
could  have  purchased  five  new  and  original  trage- 
dies at  £600  each  for  the  money,  and  made  five 
living  men  his  friends  I "  The  incident  was  repeat- 
ed to  Mr.  Kean,  tho(^;h  tbe  name  of  tbe  critic  was 
ivithbeld.  "  Ah,"  he  replied,  with  a  chuckle  of 
delight,  "  the  name  is  not  necessary.  /  know  it. 
Stu£eapeare  is  good  enough  for  me.  Everybody 
knows  br«i  —  nobody  dares  de^^ciate  him.  He 
does  not  write  critiques  in  the  momitig  papen;  he 
is  not  jealous  of  everybody;  he  does  not  coma  and 
bully  the  actore  at  rehearsal ;  and  he  never  a^  for 
aST  money.     Shakespeare  for  ever  !" 

'rbe  pUys  which  Mr.  Kean  prodoced  during  his 
management  at  the  Frincen's,  and  in  which  he  and 
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Mn-  Kean  perfbnned  the  principEil  parte,  —  aided  hf 
a  company  flingularly  cohesiTe  and  bomogeneooa, 
aad  united  tn  support  of  the  maaagement  and  of 
one  another  (a  result  due  -perhaps  in  a  greater  de- 
gree to  the  tact,  delicacy,  And  kindly  feeling  of  Mn. 
Ktuui,  nbo  took  a  pergonal  and  affectionate  jntereat 
in  any  one  employed  in  tbe  theatre,  tiian  to  Mr. 
Kean  himself,  though  in  this  respect  be  aiiraya  sec- 
onded his  wife's  efforts),  —  were  many,  and  varioos  in 
style  and  ihftracter.  The  first  *OJi "  TheMcrry  Wives 
of  Windwr,"  with  irhieh  he  commenced  his  openine 
season  in  February,  18S2.  This  was' speedily  fof 
lowed  by  his  great  historical  revival,  "  King  John," 
and  an  afteniiece  not  quite  so  gorgeous,  but  highly 
^pillar  and  successful,  entitled  ■'  The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  in  which  Mr.  Kean  displayed  a  versatil- 
ity of  talent  nhich  even  his  warmest  admireia  had 
not  anticipated.  To  these  succeeded  "  Macbeth," 
"  Sardanapalns,"  "  Bichard  IlC,"  "  Faust  and  Mar- 
guerite," "  King  Henry  VIII.,"  "  The  Winter's  Tale," 
"LouisXI.,''';  A  Midsummer Nirfit'a  Drawn,""  King 
fUcbard  II.," '' Tbe  Tempest," "King  Lear," "  Hiar- 
tt)," "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "Much  Ado 
about  Kothing."  Most  of  these  pieces  "  ran  "for  uj 
wards  of  one  hundred  nights,  and  attracted  to  tt 
Princess's  Theatre  not  only  the  crowd,  —  withont 
whose  presence  theatrical  speculations  inentably 
end  in  pecuniary  failure,  —  but  all  that  was  fashion- 
able, int«llectual,  and  elevated  in  London  society. 
The  sneers  about  theatrical "  upholstery  "  grew  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  on  the  public  ear,  and  gradu- 
ally ceased ;  and  when  Mr.  Kean  retired  from  the 
management  in  1860,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  exertions  he  bad  made  in  the 
best  interests  of  bis  art,  and  of  regret  thMsuch  mag- 
nificence of  stwe  effect  and  accessorie*,  combined 
with  such  exceilencH  of  acting  in  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  characters  in  all  tbe  round  of  the  dra- 
ms, were  not  likely  to  be  witnessed  again  in  this 
generation.  At  a,  public  dinner  given  to  him  nl 
St.  James's  Hall  on  his  retirement  from  the  Prin- 
cess's,—  a  dinner  organized  by  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen educated  at  Eton,  and  most  of  whom  had 
been  his  school-lellowB,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  presided,  —  Mr. 
Kean,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  reviewed  his 
past  career,  and  expatiated* with  njitural  and  manly 
pride  on  what  be  had  done,  and  on  what  ho  had 
attempted  during  the  most  busy  and  successful  peri- 
od of  Lis  life.  A  testimonial,  in  the  form  of  a  silver 
rase  valued  at  2,000  guineas,  having  been  presented 
to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  name  of  the  commits 
tee  and  the  subscribers,  Mr.  Kean,  after  expressing 
in  feeling  terms  his  gratification  at  receiving  such  a 
mark  of  esteem  an4  approbation,  explained  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  was  actuated  m  the  historical 
revivals  which  had  made  his  name  and  his  manage- 
ment so  famous. 

"1  may,"  he  sud,  "perhaps  be  expected,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  make  some  allusions  to 
the  principles  of  management  I  have  invariably 
adopted.     I  have  always  entertuned  the 


torical  accuracy  might  be  so  blended  with  pictorial 
effect,  that  instruction  and  amusement  would  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  that  the  more  completely  such  a 
system  was  carried  out,  so  much  tbe  more  valuable 
and  impreinve  would  be  the  lesson  conveyed.  In 
fact,  I  was  (uixions  to  make  the  theatre  a  school  as 
well  OS  a  recreation ;  and  the  reception  given  to  the 
plays  thai  sniHiiitted  to  your  jndgmr-' l-.-j 


with  the  unprecedented  number  of  their  m  , 

bears,  I  think,  concluuve  evidence  that  my  views 
were  not  altogether  erroneoui.  1  find  it  imposHitde 
to  believe,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  because  every 
detail  is  studied  with  an  eye  to  truth,  such  a  plan 
can  in  the  most  remote  degree  detract  from  the  beau- 
ties of  the  poet.  My  admiration  of  Shakeepeare 
would  never  have  allowed  me  to  do  that  wbich  I 
could  possibly  conceive  would  be  detrimental  to  his 
mighty  genios;  nor  can  t  suppose  that  this  great 
master  would  have  been  more  highly  esteemed  had 
I  been  less  correct  in  the  accessories  by  wbich  I  sur- 
Twinded  biio.  I  would  venture  to  ask  if,  in  the  play 
of  this  evening,  you  have  lost  one  jot  of  tbe  drama- 
tic interest,  because  in  tbe  ballroom  at  York  Place, 
and  at  the  Queen's  trial  at  Blackfriars,  eveiy  inct- 
dent  introduced  is  closely  adopted  from  the  histori- 
cal descriptions  recording  those  very  events  ai  they 
actually  occurred  above  three  hundred  vesra  ago?  ' 
I  would  ask,  I  repeat,  whether  the  fall  of  Wolsey  baa 
been  thereby  rendered  teas  efiective,  or  tbe  death  of 
Katharine  less  solemn  and  pathetic  ?  I  would  also. 
venture  to  add,  that  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
be«n  more  impressed  with  tbe  address  of  King  Henry 
V;  to  his  army  at  Agincourt  ha4  it  been  delivered 
to  a  scanty  few,  incorrectly  attired,  and  totally  un- 
disciplined, instead  of  a  well-tr^ed  mass  of  men, 
representing  the  picture  of  a  real  host,  clothed  and 
accoutred  in  the  exact  costume  and  weapons  of  the 

The  aigumeot  was  cfnclusive,  though  the  BDCceca 
of  Hie  experiment  had  rendered  it  ai^erfluous  as  & 
vindication.  Yet  tuccessfiil  as  it  was,  m  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  pablic,  and  to 
the  fame  of  the  actor,  it  was  no  great  snccess  in  » 
pecuniary  point  of  view. 

"  Having  said  thus  mtich,"  continued  Mr.  Kean, 
"  I  need  not  deny  that  I  have  been  no  gaiaer  in  a 
commercial  sense.  More  restricted  notions,  and  a 
more  parsimonious  outlay,  might,  perhaps,  have  led 
to  a  very  different  result;  but  I  coultl  not  be  in- 
duced by  such  considerations  to  check  my  desire  to 
do  what  I  considered  right,  and  what  would,  in  my 
opi  nion,  advance  the  best  interests  of  my  professioD. 
Whatever  Joss  I  have  sustained  is  amply  recom- 
pensed by  the  favor  von  have  bestowed  upon  my 
efforts.  So  tar,  indeed,  from  regretting  the  past, — 
if  I  could  recall  tbe  yean  gone  by,  with  renewed 
health  and  strength,  I  would  gladly  undertake  the 
same  task  fwain  for  a  limilar  reward.  I  do  not  now 
retire  from  the  direction  of  this  theatre  through  any 
feelings  of  disappointment,  but  ftom  tbe  remem- 
brance of  tiie  olu  adage, '  The  {Htchcr  goes  otbea  to 
the  well,  but  tbe  pitcher  at  last  may  lie  broken." 
Mind  and  body  requite  rest  afler  such  active  exer- 
cise fbrnine  years,  during  the  best  period  of  my  life, 
and  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  I  sank 
under  a  continuance  of  the  combined  duties  of  actor 
and  manager  of  a  theatre  where  everything   has 

Eown  into  gigantic  proportions.  Indeed,  I  shonld 
og  since  have  succumbed  had  I  not  been  sustained  * 
and  seconded  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  de- 
voted affection  of  my  wile.  You  have  only  seen  her 
in  the  fulfilment  of  her  professional  puTsuilB,  and 
ore,  therefore,  unable  to  estimate  the  value  of  her 
asnstaoce  and  counsel.  She  was  ever  hy  my  side  in 
the  hour  of  need,  ready  to  revive  my  drooping  spir- 
its, and  to  stimulate  ma  to  fresh  exertion." 

But  Mr.  Kean,  in  retiring  from  the  management 
of  tbe  IMncBss's,  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
itage.  His  heart  was  in  his  profeasicm.  Those  who 
cnew  him  most  intimat^y  thought  it  probable  that 
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he  would  "  die  in  haraesa  "  rather  than  qait  the  stage 
H  long  u  hia  bodily  energies  remained  aoimpaired 
OT  the  light  of  his  intellect  ahoae  with  its  ancient  lus- 
tre. At  thii  time  he  and  Mn.  Kean  had  realised  a 
handsome  competence,  BufGcient  for  themielTes  and 
for  their  onlj  child  — a  daughter  —  whom  he  bad 
named  Marj,  after  hig  mother.  But  there  were 
other  claims,  which,  though  they  might  not  have 
been  imperatiTe  u})on  a  man  of  feelings  less  reGned, 
and  sympathies  less  tender,  irare  to  him  lacred. 
"liie  hnsbdnd  of  his  wife's  sister,  the  ptinter  and  part 
proprietor  of  a  Londoa  weekly  journal  of  considera- 
bla  note,  had  died  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  when 
he  had  the  prospect  of  prosperity  before  him,  had  his 
lifb  been  spared,  leaving  behind  him  a;  lawe  family 
of  destitute  children,  It  was  not  for  Charlea  Keau, 
under  these  circumatancea,  to  enjoy  the  not  inglori- 
oos  ease  which  he  had  so  laboriously  won.  He  Cook 
charge  of  the  maintenance  and  edacation  of  his 
nephews  and  nieces ;  and  for  their  sakes  resolved 
to  continue  yet  a  little  longer  in  the  actire  exercise 
of  his  profession. 

Aa  far  as  London  was  concerned,  his  work  on  the 
rtaffe  was  ended  when  be  lefb  the  Princess's.  Ha 
bad  lived  lus  life ;  he  bad  bad  his  dieam ;  he  bad 
itriven  sncceaafullyto  allure  the  people  into  the  tem- 
ple <^  Shakespeare ;  and  he  had  had  such  reward  aa 
was  poauble,  —  the  appreciation- of  the  refined  and 
the  intellectual,  and  a  place  in  the  dramatic  history 
of  his  country.  Perhaps  to  bis  mind  these  things 
were  enough;  perhaps  not;  none  can  tell.  At'^ 
events  be  had  bad  enough  of  management,  and  of 
the  toils,  the  responsibilities,  the  jeaToo-siea,  the  en- 
vies, the  misapprehensibns,  the  attacks,  and  the 
defences  which  it  entails  in  all  cases,  but  which  it 
entails  with  double  force  and  poignancy  when  the 
actor  and  the  manager  are  unit«d  m  the  same  per- 
son. It  most  have  been  with  a  sense  of  freedom  — 
tike  that  of  the  caged  lark  when  its  prison  bars  are 
Amwn  open — that  he  escaped  from  the  twofold 
drudgeries  which  be  bad  imposed  upon  himself  in 
the  metropolis,  and  winged  his  way  to  ever^  city 
and  town,  and  every  theatre,  that  was  willing  to 

This  comparatively  easy  life  —  not  eaay  in  itself 
by  any  means,  but  only  easy  in  comparison  with  the 
toils  of  the  nine  best  years  of  his  life  which  he  had 
expended  at  the  Princess's  —  lasted  until  July,  ISGS, 
when  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Kean,  accompanied  by  ^eir  es- 
timable and  favorife  niece,  Miss  Chapman,  —  the 
eldest  of  the  family  that  ho  had  adopted  in  the  help- 
"  mess  of  their  bereavement,  and  who  reciprocated 
care  and  affection  with  a  fervor  and  genuineness 
that  no  dauefater  could  have  surpassed,  —  took  their 
departure  n-om  England,  on  what  fitly  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  a  most  extraordinary, 
if  not  foolhardy  enterprise,  —  a  voyage  round  the 
wor4d.  But  time  and  space,  though  they  are  posi- 
tively, are  not  comparatively,  what  they  used  to  be. 
The  people  who  speak  the  noble  English  language, 
and  who  are  proud  of  the  glorid^  heritage  of 
Shakespeare,  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and 
form  the  nuclei  of  great  nations  that  are  yet  to  be. 
SCemn  baa  played  such  havoc  with  onr  ola  ideas  of 
distance,  that  a  ship  can  cross  from  Great  Britain  to 
America  in  less  time  than  it  took  King  James  of 
Scotland  to  travel  up  from  Perth  to  London,  to  take 
possession  of  a  more  splendid  throne  than  that  of  bis 
ancestors.  The  Eeans  and  Miss  Chapman  travelled 
Gnt  to  Australia;  from  Australia  the^  made  their 
way  to  California ;  and  fi«m  Catifbrnia  to  the  At- 
lanljc  seaboard  of  the  United  States.    They  were 


'  eogwed  to  appear  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  cruelly  as- 
sassinated by  the  insane  son  of  a  semi-insane  actor. 
The  appearance  was  of  course  postponed,  for  New 
York  was  ia  no  humor  for  amusement  during  that 

G'm  and  fhastly  week,  or  until  the  funeral  rites  had 
:n  performed  over  the  body  of  the  murdered 
President.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Kean  appeared  in  due 
course  after  the  fearful  excitement  bad  subsided; 
and,  having  exhausted  the  rouod  of  their  engage- 
ments in  the  United  States,  proce»led  to  Canada, 
Success  attended  their  efforts,  and  the  best  and 
most  intellectual  part  of  the  American  people,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  gathered  around 
them.  After  the  conclunon  of  this  remarkable  tour, 
Mr.'and  Mrs.  Kean  undertook  a  senea  of  engage- 
ments in  the  British  province*,  preparatory  to  a  final 
leave-taking  of  the  stage,  of  which  London,  the  »n- 
na  of  bis  greatest  hlstnonic  triumphs,  was  to  be  the 
scene,     ^e  idea  was  not  destined  to  fhiition.     On 


alone  of  art,  but  of  genius,  and  of  physical  and  moral 
aptitude  in  all  its  intricate  idiosyucraues,  he  was 
unexpectedly  taken  ill.  He  never  appearad  again 
upon  the  stage.  He  was  removed  to  London  as 
soon  aa  locomotion  was  safe,  to  a  house  which  he 
had  recently  bought,  and  had  not  wholly  furnished, 
in  Bayawater.  In  that  hduse  he  died  on  the  S2d  of 
JanuB^,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  in  Aill  possesion  ofhis  faculties,  surrounded  by 
all  the  love  and  affection  which  he  deserved ;  and 
was  not  little,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  ac- 
knowledge, —  leaving  behind  a  name  which,  evanes- 
'  as  are  the  names  of  actors  in  our,  as  in  all  pre- 
s  times,  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  He 
buried  on  the  29th  of  Januair,  in  the  quiet  lit- 
tle village  of  Catherinston  in  Hampshire,  near  to 
which  he  had  previoualy  bought  a  small  estate  tor 
his  mother,  and  where  her  remains  were  interred. 
It  was  his  own  wish  that  he  should  be  buried  beside 
her,  and  that  the  ffaneral  should  be  as  private  and 
unostentatious  as  possible.  Hia  injunctions  were 
obeyed.  His  wife,  his  daughter,  and  bis  niece  fol- 
lowed him,  weeping,  to  the  tomb;  a  few  priv.ite 
friends  and  his  medical  attendants  joined  in  the  last 
sod  honors  to  mortality  ;  while  the  sympathizing 
villagers  and  several  memt>eis  of  the  theatrical  com- 
pany of  Fortemoutfa  filled  the  little  edifice,  and  lis- 
tened reverentially  to  the  solemn  service  of  the 
Church,  impressively  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gatty, 
Subdean  of  York,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  friends  of  the  departed. 

The  merits  of  Charles  Kean  as  an  actor  were  not, 
during  his  lifetime,  very  ungrudgingly  conceded. 
He  did  not  spring  into  popnianty  and  fame  at  one 
bound,  but  had  to  fight  bard  to  mi^e  good  every 
itep  of  bis  progress.  Ail  whs  aspire  to  fill  the  high-' 
>st  place  in  this  most  arduous  of  professions  must 
mdergo  the  same  ordeal.  From  the  days  of  M.-ick- 
lin,  Quin,  and  Garrick,  to  those  of  Cooke,  Young, 
the  Kembles,  tfae  elder  Kean,  and  Macready,  the 
rec<^ition  of  the  public  was  never  easy  to  win. 
The  most  successful  had  to  extort  it  by  dint  of  ener- 
gy and  perseverance,  rather  than  to  expect  it  as  a 
matter  of  grace  and  favor,  until  they  had  reached 
that  turning-point  in  tbeir  career  when  the  hostile 
became  friendly  and  the  indifferent  were  roused  in- 
accUmatiou.  Many  considered  that  Charles 
ui  was  as  truly  a  man  of  genius  as  his  father,  or 
any  other  great  tragedian  who  had  ever  graced  the 
stage ;  othen  were  of  opinion  that  his  talent  was  but 
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the  peiftction  at  art  lliat  alnuMt  appoaobed  to  geii' 
in*,  out  did  not  attain  it;  wlulea  third  MCtioDde- 
ni^  bis  dmm  to  rank  m  »  B-aeadian  at  all,  citber  is 
die  Gnt  or  tbe  aeeond  i»ak.  Bid  thia  is  slwajri  the 
&te  at  the  livii^.  'Hw  ilt-natimd  tixi  commoalr 
jndga  of  tbe  great  and  tbe  aial»timu  bj  tbeir  wont 
pefwrmancea,  and  ignors  tbdr  besL  Hie  grare, 
hoirevar,  rervnea  theae  judgmeota;  and  wb»  .tbe 
t«HM  ud  tbe  pen  am  aku,  and  tbe  gnat  aetor 
and  tbe  great  poet  have  gone  to  Utat  bourne  "whan 
tbe  wicked  cease  fiotntrooUiag  and 'the  wearj-aie 
at  rest,"  tbe  spirit  of  detraction  ia  awed  by  the  nno- 
titj  of  tbe  tomb,  and  tbe  world  remBiiibffis  tbem  no 
longer  bj  tbeir  worst  bat  by  tbair  beat  effortB,  and 
begins  to  ibink  tiiat  peritfUM  it  will  aerer  look  upon 
tbeir  like  again.  Tbongn  the  earth  ia  still  freab 
over  the  grare  of  Charlea  Keao,  this  nnilt  is  al- 
ready obviom ;  and  when  the  day  comas  wben  tbcae 
who  were  yoong  and  ai^ent,  and  in  tha  &st  flvsb  of 
manhood  and  wonuihoad,  at  tbe  time,  not  now  i»- 
mote,  when  IMr.  and  Ura.  Charlea  Keao  revived  at 
tbe  Priiieast's  tbe  laaBterpieeea  of  Shakespeara,  shall 
anive  at  otd  age,  tbe  worid  will  doubtless  hear  from 
th«r  lin,  wben  grown  garmlona,  Ike  same  laments 
of  tbe  degeneracy  of  tbe  stage,  and  the  same  Tee<^- 
lactions  3  thoee  "  palmr  "  i&ya  of  tbeir  youth  when 
Keaa,  as  UamUt,  as  King  John,  as  Cardinal  Wot 
sev,  and  as  Louie  XL,  delighted  tbe  town;  and 
when  Urs.  Kean,  as  Katharine  of.  Aragcm,  as  Har- 
mione,  as  Portia,  and  as  BoeaHnd,  drew  from  all 
bearta  a  genuine  and  enthusiastic  applanie. 

We  cannot  lay  that  we  look  fbrward  with  hope- 
jhlneM  to  any  constderabte  revival  of  tbe  Shake^ear' 
ian  drama  in  our  day.  Mune,  tbe  ballet,  the  tarce, 
and  the  vaudeville,  native  and  imparted,  an  more 
coDsonant  to  modem  taste  than  tee  graitdetir  and 
magnifieenoe  of  ShakeqieaTe.  There  may  be,  of 
coatae,  a  reaction ;  bat  it  will  mquire  great  acton 
to  bring  it  about,  and  since  Charks  Kean  haileft  os 
we  know  not  wben  to  look  br  tbem. 
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Thx  Gosbat  House  stood,  as  its  name  denot«s,  at 
tbe  angle  where  two  roads  met.  Thtet  wen  pleas- 
ant couoby  roads  both,—  one,  shadowed  by  treea 
here  and  there,  threading'  IbirKigfa  liefa  and  broad 
fields,  led  up  into  the  wealthy  inland  conntry,  the 
rich  heart  cd'  Fife ;  (be  olber,  with  scattered  cot- 
tages instead  irf  tbe  tvees,  growing  after  a  while 
closer  and  closer  together,  was  the  ftnugbt  road  to 
tbe  "  tonn,"  and  was  open  to  tbe  sea  view  and  the 
sea  breezes.  The  town  was  the  little  town  of  An- 
stnither  on  the  Fifs  ooast ;  tbe  sea  was  the  Fjrtb 
of  Forth,  half  ocean,  half  river;  tbe  lime  was  fifty 
years  ago.  In  this  loc^ty,  and  at  that  diatavt 
period,  bappened  tbe  very  brief  and  sbvple  stcry  I 
have  DOW  to  teU. 

Id  the  Gusbat  Hoose  lived  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and 
Nora,  her  dawhter.  The  bonse  was,  in  its  bomble 
way,  a  kind  of  jointure-house,  thoogb  it  belonged 
to  no  potent  family  or  county  nwgnate.  It  had 
been  for  'geoerationi  —  since  it  was  built,  iodfed  -~ 
tbe  refuge  of  one  widow  or  other,  who  bad  saSl- 
cient  ioterettt  in  the  place  to  nmsin  near  it,  or 
some  connection  with  the  soiL  The  present  occu- 
pant bad  been  the  vift  of  the  mihister,  and  was  the 
aaugfater  of  one  of  the  smallar  proprieton  in  the 
neightmfaood.  She  was  a- woman  Mom  the  aovtif 
did  not  diadain  tc  viMt  and  honor ;  bat  yet  abf  was 
not  rich,  nor  a  great  lady  ia  her  own  pMSOO.    bl 


those  ^days  life  was  nmpter,  more .  aristocratic  pep- 
baps,  '  bnt  less  hixoHons,  and  &r  more  bomsly. 
Nowaday*  the  coast  towni  in  Eife  are  nnendu- 
able. '  In  suminer  tbey  are  nothing  bnt  great  tecep^ 
taeles  irf  herrings,  not  in  tb^  silveij  state,  as  they 
come  in  in  rijatenuig  dioals  in  the  boats  from  va, 
bnt  in  tbe  liideous  coona  of  economical  preserva- 
lioo  and  traffic.  Salt  and  ameUi,  and  Imhj  women 
annad  with  kniv«8,  operating  upon  the  onw  han^ 
leas  "^drave,"  Hoe  all  tha  itony  little  Bb«eti^  and 
send  up  to  heaven  an  Dnsavory  testimony.  Ton 
breathe  herrings,  if  yon  an  so  unwary  as  to  tznt 

Sianelf  m  tM  seaaoa  on  that  too  ^ob^c  coatf. 
at  it  was  not  so  fifty  years  *ga    IlieB  the  bo- 
rings came  in  to  be  eaten,  not  to  be  sallad  down  in 
barrels,  and  tbey  had  not  got  the  upper  band  of 
everythiuff.  ,  Thon  was  no  lucrative  trade  goii^ 
-  barvtet-dme  of  tbe  aea. 


rjthius.  , 
no  salt  s 


mer,  thoogb  deanlines  was  far  from  perfect.  In 
place  MT  tbe  henrinos  there  was  ^  what*  fisban, 
which  sent  out  its  Ehipa  periodically,  and  btoii|^ 
back  with  correspcKiding  ragolarity  un  sailor  fisher- 
men to  tbeir  families  wben  the  e:q>edition  of  tbft 
year  vaa  over.  It  was  a  trade  mon  pietmwqoa, 
man  d^gerous,  and  less  dtsagreeaUe,  at  leatt  to 
the  bptander.  Nobody  could  retiise  to  be  inter- 
ested m  tbe  Eidenin  nhips  gwng  forth  to  their  tbrxtg- 
gle  with  the  ice,  and  the  shmos,  and  tbe.monstcn 
of  tbe  sea ;  nor  in  their  exciting  return,  when  die 
well-known  rig  would  heave  slowly  in  sight  on  tha 
broad  Firth,  ander  eager  teiocopea,  which  reported 
the  signs  she  earned,  tbambilanl  garland  on  tbe 
mast,  su;n  of  a  anccesriiil  fiduoa:,  or  the  melancholy 
flag  ha&mast  high,  which  timOed  tbs  whole  tows 
wiUi  alarm,  no  one  knowing  whose  soM  or  hatba»d, 
or  what  fiunily's  father  it  might  be.  An  iDtenst 
alotoat  more  exoiting.  and  certainly  more  ffeqaeU, 
would  thrill  through  tbe  little  salt-water  place  iriiett 
a  gale  came  on  Euddenly  at  some  tisK  wben  "  onr 
boats  "  were  at  sea.  So  that  tbe  "  town  "  was  not 
without  its  pointa  of  human  intereat,  before  tb* 
berrina;  barrels,  and  bideona  trade  consequent  lhci»- 
upon.  Dad  appeared  in  the  Etony  little  r' 


>  Nora  Sinchui 


Sinclair  it  was  a  vwy  interesting 
food  of  tba  fiiluiHi)lk,  whom  di* 


And 

bad  known  all  her  lifo,  and  who,  for  their  part, 
ware  Ibnd  of  her.     She  and  her  mother  wen  Leal    1 
priaceaua,  ai  it  were,  in  tba  parish ;  .for  the  rei^    ' 
tog    minister  was  nomnrriaa   and   unsympalMtc    I 
la  those  days,  be&re  the  advent  of  King  tlntrring, 
even   tbe   position   of  tbe   luiiuster  was   diSecant    I 
Tb^e  was  no  dissant  in  tbe  place,  except  the  littb 
Episcopal  oburcb,   "EngUih    chapel,"    as    it   was 
called,  to  which  sooie  of  tlie  adjacent  gentry  came, 
and  which  everybody  regarded  with  buf  indulgent,    | 
half  coatempuiouB  loleraoca.     'It  waa   tacitly  ad'    i 
mitMd  sa  a  idiid  of  necessity  that  the  Sua  peof^ 
sbould  Oeqnent  this  little  conTcnticle ;  the  eommott    | 
pecm^  granted  theoi  the  itulnlgeiice  with  a  halt 
smile  at  bheir  Ve»kDieaa  of  caste  and  training,  but 
occupied   the  paritdi    church    bbemaelvea   in   cbiaa 
maasea,  filling  the  pews  with  eharscter^stic  rugged 
faces,  and  tbe  air  with  a  faint  breath  of  fish  anotar 
and  salt  water,  —  the  inalienable  odor  pf  a  saaiisr- 
Log  popolatioa.    Nora  Sinclair  was  in  most  thu^ 
a  yousig    woman   of  nsfined   tastes ;    but  she  had 
never  bad  her  eyes  or  ber  sensea  opened  bo  tbase 
little  iotperiacIioDS.    She  took  all  the  int<;rest  ot  a 
dangler  of  tbe  place  w  it£  vieiKitudes,  and  ku«w 
the  boats  and  their  crews,  and  was  as  anxious  wlieji 
it  blew  A  gale  as  if  she  Jwrstlf  had  kflown  whu  it  ' 
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cheerio)  life  in  tiw  Guihtt  Haiue,  loetapboricallj 
placed,  M  it  wai,  wilk  one  eye  on  the  ooantiy  Kai 
one  on  the  sea.  Hie  "  families  "  about  were  manj 
of  tbein  *'  oonnectioia  "  of  Mrs.  Sinclair,  wbo  wiu, 
aa  hai  been  nid,  of  a  verf  good  itock,  —  old  Aneh- 
intorlie'i  daughter ;  and  tboee  who  wera  not  con- 
nections were  old  &jende.  The  ntotber  and  daugh- 
ter were  not  kft  alone  when  tbey  bad  to  t^ban^^e  lo 
the  mttfal  ■ridow's  refuge,  from  tlie  manse.  Kind 
friettdi  aad  cheerful  eompxaj'  sorpoondeii  them.  In 
the  depth  of  winter,  oheD  the  Firth  waa  ofien 
black  with  itornH,  and  the  weather  too  !;looai7  for 
enjoTment,  the  two  ladiei  would  ^  "  acrosa "  in 
tbe  fcn7--boa±  from  Kingbom  to  Edinburgh,  not 
wrthoot  some  trembling  for  the  dangen  of  the  pawage, 
and  settle  themselves  ther»  for  a  few  montbR,  (W- 


p(eaaure«  of  her  joul^     Altogether  it  was  a  very 
«ndiintble  Ii&. 

It  «a«  in  Edioborgh  she  (irat  met  >rith  Willy 
Enkine,  tiumgh  he  wm  a  neighboT  at  boms.  He 
wae  one  of  the  Brakiaee  of  Unimthnvcket,  of  as 
good  a  family  aa  any  in  Fife.  One  of  Mre.  Sincbur'i 
perplexitiee  wai  to  make  out  in  what  way  the 
Eitfinai  and  Ibe  Aochintorlie  Ekmilr  were  eoa- 
necMd,  bnt  ihe  n«ver  Kieceedad  in'  elearing  it  np, 
lliat  there  wm  aoine  oonitection  ebe  wm  ture,  and 
Willy  wu  very  welcome  when  he  paid  those  tn- 
qnent  visits  in  Heriot  Row,  where  they  wf~«  i;""~ 


•o  far  Kw«y  trota  boine,  what  wmld  he  do  but  oome 
and  see  me,  that  am  his  mother'i  near  connection  ?  " 
Hn.  Sinclair  woald  say-  Ami  iC  she  could  have 
been  angry  wiA  her  Nora,  it  would  have  been  for 
IhH  causa. 

*'  Not  BO  Terr  near,  mammA,"  Nora  would  ao- 
awer.  ■<  And  ii  all  oar  connections  were  to  oonte  m 
oAen  —  " 

"  They  aO  show  a  T«y  proper  leeling,  mt  dear," 
WM  her  mother*!  reply ;  and  nothing  coatd  ne  more 
tne.  CouHBt  to  tfae  t&k  degree  always  turned  np 
to  take  care  of  Kom  at  her  bait*,  —  to  danoe  witQ 
her  when  there,  —  to  efaeer  her  mother's  solitude 
when  she  was  goos,  aeeording  to  their  several  af;es 
and  sexes.  The  SincUirg  were  a  very  "wellpcon- 
nected  "  family,  and  it  wm  a  circumstance  whioh 
added  much  to  tbe  cotofort  of  their  life. 

As  far  Willy  Brskine.  he  wm  a  very  nice  yonng 
fellow,  everybody  allowed.  Ha  wm  not  rich,  to  be 
sure.  The  Urumthwaoket  houaehold  "wm  known 
net  to  bfi  a  rich  one,  and  he  wm  the  third  spn.  But 
ha  WSJ  doins  what  it  wm  tbe  proper  thing  for  a  third 
•on  to  do.  It  had  not  been  his  vooation  tp  ^  to 
India,  like  his  seaand.  and  fourth  brothers,  though, 
n»  doubt,  that  woala  have  been  the  bMt  way  j  and 
N«w  Zealand  and  Austrtdia  had  not  been  disoavored, 

B  of  the  family  i  s^  that  WU'ly' 
fcre  him,  even  had  he  noC  baas  impelled  towards  It  by 
I  naturally  sciantlfio  turn  of  iiiiod.  He  wm  pursu- 
IBK  bis  medical  Uudiea  at  Edinburgh  Univenity  dur- 
ing those  years  when  Nora  and  W  mother  oame  i|i 
ihe  winter  to  Heriot  Bow.  In  summer  it  vu  quite  a 
practioabla  thing  to  walk  from  Drumthwaakat,  whioh 

inly  sivtoen  milai  off,  down  to  Aastruthop  on 

irelence  or  othe*,'—  an  aspedition  whish  made 
te  natural,  M  well  m  aeMwary.  to  "  kak  in  "  M 


.  .,   n  those  days.     His  eldest  brother  was 
Utliebar,and  Johnny,  the  ftfth,wM  to  be  thaolergy- 
-     *■  ■■      '""   ■   '  ■  '   irtie- 


the  Gnriiat  House,  somewhere  near  the  time  of  &^ 
caiij  dinner.  The  fore  on  Mrs.  Sinclair's  table  was 
homely,  bot  it  never  occurred  Us  her  to  grumWe  at 
tiie  frequent  visitor,  or  put  on  company  punctilios, 
or  even  a  fresh  table^jfoth  for  WilW.  The  latter 
WM  a  point  upon  which  the  population  of  the  Gu- 
shat  Housr  were  always  very  casyin  their  minds;  for' 
no  lady  in  Fife  had  a  better  stock  of  "napcry,"  and 
none  were  more  delicatdy,  femininely  alive  lo  the 
beauties  of  clean  linen.  Besides  which,  everybody 
in  those  day^  washed  at  home,  and  dean  table-clotbs 
cost  nothing,  —  a  matter  of  primitive  Inxnry  unknown 
in  om-  days.  Young  Eratine  would  look  in,  and 
nobody  wm  odierwise  tiian  pleased  to  see  him  ;  other 
people,  too,  "  tooked  in  "  on  other  days.  Sometimes 
there  wonld  be  two  or  three  strangers,  equally  unoa- 
poetod  and  welcome,  at  tbe  widow's  table.  There 
was  glorioDSl&h,  fresh  from  the  sea, — cod  with  ^reat 
milk-white  flakes,  and  the  dclicions  haddocks  c^  the 
Firth,  which  cost  nejtt  to  nothioe,  fo  t»ke  the  edge 
off  Ae  wb<:4esome  appetites  of  tAese  young  people ; 
and  savory  old  Scotch  dishes,  such  aa  exist  no  more, 
—  Scotch  eoll<^,  brown  and  fragrant;  chickens, 
which  were  not  called  chickens,  bnt  "hens  ";  dainty 
cnrriea,  in  "which  the  homely  rural  gentry,  with  sons 
and  kxothera  by  the  score  in  India,  were  as  great 
critics  M  the  old  Indiam  themselves.  To  the  board 
thos  spread  tbe  oonntey  nei^bon  were  always  kindly 
welcome;  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  tocfr  no  special  notice  of 
the  frequency  with  whidi  young  Eiwine  made  his 
appearance.  If  Nora  wm  more  observant,  she  was 
also  more  tolerant  than  rte  had  been  in  Edinburgh. 
She  did  not  even  seem  to  dislike  it  mucli  when 
chance  brought  lier  in  contact  wiA  the  young  stu- 
dent among  the  rocks,  as  sometimes  happened. 
TboDgh  that'  age  wm  not  so  advsnced  as  our  own, 
it  wasslili  poB^le,  even  at  so  mdimentaryaa  epoch, 
to  make  good  nse  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  marine 
creatures  vrhich  tbe  yonnj;  man  wm  studying,  to 
further  such  encounters-  He  called  theiu  by  their 
Latin  names  when  he  walked  with  Nora  up  to 
the  Goshat  Honee,  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  respected  his 
habits  of  research,  "It's  little  eood  he'll  get  oat  of 
the  tangle  on  the  rocks,"  she  wonld  say, "  bat  it  shows 
a  diligent  mind."  At  which  prwse  Willy  would 
blush,  and  Nora  smile. 

Bnt  there  was  no  hMte,  no  msh  upon  the  ine«- 
taMe,  no  rash  effort  to  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  win  or 
lose  it  all.  He  wonld  have  lost  his  love  altogether 
had  he  been  precipitate.  Nora  was  the  only  child 
of  her  mother,  who  wu  a  widow.  She  had  tender 
love  to  guard  her,  and  full  freedom  to  do  m  she 
pleased.  She  wu  the  fovorite  of  all  tbe  fishcr-fcdk, 
the  beauty  of  the  town,  admits,  imitated,  circssec), 
uii)followed,wherevershewent.  The  Guriiat  House 
WM  the  cheeriest  little  house  in  all  the  country-side, 
and  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  tbe  most  indulgent  motber: 
natnrally,  therefore,  Nora  had  no  wish,  not  tha  meat 
diitant  inclination,  to  lacrifice  all  this  to  become  any 
man's  wife.  Love  lays  hold  npon  some,peOTile  witii 
a  violent  hand,  bat  with  other*  hM  to  go  softly,  and 
esohaw  all  turbulence.  Nora  began  to  like  yiiung 
Brnkine'a  iociotv.  Sbs  began  to  feel  a  certain  light- 
nets  difflise  itself  over  her  heart  when  she  saw, htm 
coming  down  the  long  country  road,  crossing  tbe 
shadow  of  tbe  tree*.  When  winter  came,  and  theee 
sama  tre^  ware  bare,  and  the  journey  to  Heriot 
Row  drew  near,  it  wu  a  pleaanre  to  her  to  remem- 
ber that  Erakine  wu  already  there.  Not.that  she 
went  so  far  OS  to  form  a  good  resolution  to  be  kinder 
to  him,  to  permit  his  attendance  more  willingly. 
Sha  WM  only  pleMed  to  think  thM  he  would  be  at 
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hand  lo  be  snubbed  or  encouraged  u  the  bumor 
might  wiie  her,  —  a;  very  improper  spirit,  u 
youthful  reader  will  perceive.  But  Nora  wk 
from  being  a  giierfcct  young  woman.  Xhos  thing« 
went  on  in  a,  leisurely  way.  There  was  no  hurry 
even  Willy  himself,  though  he  was  deeply  in  earaeet, 
was  aware  that  there  was  no  hurry.  If  any  competi- 
tor should  appear  ready  to  carry  her  off  suddenly, 
then  Willy  Erskine  would  wake  up  too,  and  fly 
violent  and  desperate  to  the  assault.  But  no  such 
catastrophe  was  threatening.  Nora,  everybody  nud, 
was  "  fancy  free."  Even  her  saucy  sallies,  her  little 
caprices,  proved  this.  Her  lovers  were  her  ftienda, 
in  a  quaint  rural  sort  of  way.  She  did  not  wish  to 
cast  any  of  them  jrom  the  latter  eminence  by  re- 
garding them  in  the  former  capacity.  She  might 
go  on  wandering  through  the  metaphorical  forest  for 
years,  some  people  said,  and  take  the  crooked  stick 
at  the  end.  Whether  he  was  ihe  crooked  stick  or 
not,  Willy  Erskine,  like  a  wise  general,  kept  a  wary 
eye  on  her  tactics,  and  held  himself  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  weakening  in  her  defences.  It 
had  b^un  years  ago,  when  they  werC  boy  and  eirl ; 
it  might  last  till  they  were  middle-aged  for  anything 
that  could  be  said  to  Che  contrary.  He- was  always 
at  Nora's  disposal,  to  do  anything  the  chose  to  aik 
him,  and  she  was  always  friendly  to  Willy,  ready  t« 
stand  up  for  l.Jm  when  be  was  absent,  and  to  give 
him  the  moat  solemn  good  advice  when  he  permitted 
her  the  opportunity.  Nora  might  have  been  his 
grandmother,  to  jui%e  by  the  prudent  counsel  she 
gave  him,  and  would  try  his  devotion  the  next 
moment  by  laying  upon  him  the  most  frivolous  and 
troublesome  commiauons.  Thos  the  time  went  on 
imperceptibly,  marking  its  progress  on  liisBe  two  at 
least  by  no  remarkable  events.  Nora  was  brides- 
maid BO  often  to  her  youthful  friends  that  she  began 
to  declare  loudly  that  she  had  forestalled  her  own 
luck,  and  would  never  be  a  bride,  —  but  without 
ao^  sort  of  faith  inberown  prediction.  Xet,  though 
this  state  of  things  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  it  was 
a  necenty  that,  one  time  or  other,  it  should  come 

The  end  was  brought  about,  as  it  happened,  by 
aDOtherevent,ofgreat  importance  to  young  Erikiae, 
and  in  which  Kora  and  her  mother,  as  in  duty 
bound,  took  a  lively  interest.  Willy's  professional 
studies  came  to  a  concluuon,  and  the  ladies  went, 
well  pleased,  to  witness  the  curious  ceremonial  at 
which  he  was  "capped,"  as  it  is  called,  —  the  out- 
ward sien  and  token  of  his  having  attained  the  dig- 
nity <ftld.  D.  He  had  paned  his  examination  wiUi 
credit,  and  his  friends  were  proud.  At  night  there 
I  ■  httle  party  of  Fife  folk  at  Heriot  Bow.  The 
good  people  went  to  tea  and  supper,  and  made  one 
substantial  but  light,  and  one  still  more  substantial 
and  very 'heavy,  meal.  Then  the  health  of  t^e 
young  doctor  was  drunk  with  kindly  cnthuuasm. 
"  Willy,  take  you  my  advice  and  get  a  wife  next," 
~~id  one  of  the  genial  gueita,  aod   the  ■u^estioa 

L9  received  with  general  apjdaose. 

"  A  doctor  without  a  wife  is  like  rigging  without 
a  ship,"  said  another  adviser.  "  There 's  two  pro- 
fessions that  most  aye  have  the  ballast  of  a  petticoat. 
As  for  a  soldier,  like  your  brotber  Sandy,  he 's  bet^ 
ter  without  one,  if  he  could  be  brought  to  think  it ; 
and  John  will  be  the  laird,  and  he  can  take  his 
time.  But  a  minister  and  a  doctor  hare  no  cbcnce. 
You  'II  ask  OS  to  your  wedding  next,  if  yon  'U  -be 
guided  by  me." 

"  WhHt  Captain  Maitland  says  is  Tery  true,"  stud 
Mrs.  Sinclair;  "a  doctor's  nevarwell  received  in 


fainilies  till  he 's  a  married  man.  Yon  're  bnt  young, 
and  there's  DO  hurry  except  for  that.  Whenlwas 
a  young  woman  myself,  and  needing  doctors,  not 
even  a  family  connection  woald  have  led  me  lo  call 
in  a  man  that  was  without  a  wife." 

"  Here 's  a  man  that  has  no  mind  to  be  without  a 
wife,"  cried  Willy.  Perhaps  be  was  a  little  excited 
with  drinking  his  own  health,  or  some  one  else's. 
"  I  wish  it  only  depended  on  me  —  " 

"  You  can  but  try,"  said  one,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fiur  lady,"  said 
another.  "  I  would  not  wonder  if  it  was  all  settled 
a  year  ago  1 "  said  a  third ;  and  various  looka,  some 
Teiled,  some  openly  significant,  were  tamed  upon  the 
corner  where,  amid  a  little  knot  of  girls,  Nora  sat 
apart  It  was  no  revelation  to  Nora ;  bat  the 
thought  of  bung  thus  openly  indicated  set  her  pride 
up  in  anna.  She  to  narry  Willy  Erskine  for  any 
reason  whatsAever,  except  ner  sovereign  grace  and 
pleasure !  She  to  take  him  because-he  was  a  doctm 
and  wanted  a  wife !  She  h^  to  dance  the  first  reel 
with  him,  when  the  room  was  cleared  after  aupper, 
and  Mra.  Sincl^  went  to  the  piano,  —  partly  be- 
cause he  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion  and  she  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  partly  because  they  were  snch 
old  friends ;  bnt  she  would  scarcely  grant  the  y onng 
fellow  a  look,  even  when  ber  hana  was  in  his  in  the 
pretty,  animated  dance.  And  Willy  in  his  excite- 
ment held  that  soft  hand  longer,  and  clasped  it 
closer  than  was  at  all  needful  Nora's  girlish  temper 
blazed  up ;  but  he  copld  not  see  it,  the  foolish  boy ! 
Hb  own  neat  and  aidor  long  suppressed,  the  pleas- 
ant intoxication  of  all  those  friendly. plaudits  and 
flattering  good  wishes,  the  seduction  of  the  moment 
when  all  were  gone  hut  himself,  and  the  carefiil  mis- 
tress of  the  house  had  begun  to  put  away  the  eeat- 
nants  of  the  feast  and  lock  up  her  "  garde-vin,"  were 
too  much  for  him.  Willy  was  so  far  lefl  to  himself 
as  to  arrest  Ndra  in  (he  hall  when  she  had  said 
good  nirht  to  the  last  guest  He  was  by  way  of 
leaving  himself,  when  he  stepped  ber,  and  took  her 
hand.  "  Say  a  kind  wcvd  to  me,  Sora,"  he  cried, 
drawing  her  into  the  dimly  lighted  little  room  be- 
hind, which  was  called  the  library.  Mis.  Sinclair 
was  in  the  dining-room  close  by,  with  her  confiden- 
tial handmaiden,  putting  away  the  things.  They 
could  hear  her  voice  w^ei«  they  stood,  and  there 
was  no  harm  in  this  littie  chance  interview.  "  Say 
a  kind  word  to  me,  Nora,"  he  pleaded;  ''you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  yon.  I  've  never  thought  of 
another  since  I  was  a  boy  at  school  I've  boked 
forward  to  this  for  years  and  years." 

■'  What  have  you  looked  forward  to,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine f  "  said  Nora,  with  the  insolence  of  power. 

"  Nora  —  Nora,  don't  speak  like  that ! "  cried  the 
young  man.  "  I  'in  not  worth  it,  but  you  must  take 
ma  —  you  know  VQU  must  take  me  ;  you  're  oil  the 
worid  to  me.  What  do  I  eve  for  my  degree  or 
else  but  for  you  ?     Say  you'll  take  a  poor 

iw,  Nora  ?    You  know  you  ore  all  the  world  to 

"  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,'  swd  Nora. 
I  am  very  sleepy,  and  I  don't  can  moch  abont 
your  degree.  Must  take  you,  indeed  I  I  never  do 
anything  that  I  must  do.  What  witii  their  toasts, 
and  their  talk,  and  their  nonsense,  they've  tn^ned 
your  head.     Good  night." 

And  she  went  away  from  him,  while  he  stood  and 
looked  aAer  her,  stupefied.  "  Nora  I "  he  Mud,  in  a 
voice  of  snch  pain  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  heard,  and  left 
the  "  thinss  "  on  the  table.  She  came  m  while  Non 
stood  stilC  hauKhtr  and  ofiended,  at  the  door.    Tba 
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mother  ww  at  once  what  wm  the   matter. 
thought  it  VM  a  loven'  quarrel,  and  sbe  saw  there 
bad  Bean  enongh  of  it  for  the  night. 

**  I  thought  yon  had  gone  with  the  Liadsaya, 
Willj,"  she  aud,  looking  at  him  in  her  motherly 
war,  "  and  yoa  most  be  wearied,  and  fit  ibr  jour 
bed.  What  »  Nora  making  her  littla  mque  at  now  'I 
But  nerer  mind  her,  my  man ;  to-morrow  'a  a  new 

"Yea,  to-morrow 'b  a  new  day,"  cried  Willjf.  "Ill 
take  DO  thought  of  what  I've  heard  to-night  To- 
morrow I  'm  coming  back." 

And  with  that  he  nuhed  away.  Aa  for  Nora,  she 
flttw  up  Btain,  and  went  to  bed,  that  sbe-might  not 
come  in  for  that  little  sermon  which  was  on  her 
mother's  lips.  When  she  had  shut  herself  into  her 
own  room  she  bad  a  good  cry.  She  could  not  have 
told  any  one  the  reason  of  her  perversity.  She  was 
an^'  with  herself  and  Willy,  and  the  gu^ta  who 
had  put  such  nonsettse  in  his  head,  and  all  tha 
world.  Moat  take  him ;  very  likely  J  If  she,  Nora 
Knclair,  ever  had  anything  to  say  to  a  man  who 
came  to  her  with  such  a  plea !  she  paused  on  the 
vefse  of  a  petulant  vow.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
iromd  be  as  well  not  to  make  any  oaths  on  the  subject. 
And,  luckily,  at  that  moment  she  fell  asleep,  which 
was  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  To-morrow 
woald  be,  as  Mrs.  Sinclair  said,  a  new  day. 

But,  unfortunately,  to-monrow  is  not  always  a  neW 
day.  When  Nora  got  up  in  the  chilly  spring  morn- 
ing she  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  irritated  and 
petulant  than  she  had  been  the  evening  before.  As 
tor  Mn.  Sinclair,  it  was  her  fixed  opinion  that  the 
ynnog  folk  should  be  lefl  to  themselves  to  make  up 
their  little  nutters.  "  They  know  each  other's  ways 
best,"  she  said ;  "  older  folk  do  more  harm  than 
eoitd  when  they  interfere."  So  when  WiUj'  came 
in  pale  and  breathless,  the  kind  woman  withdrew 
herself,  that  the  two  might  get  it  over  undisturbed. 
It  was  not  a  new  day  fi»  young  Eiskine  any  more 
than  it  was  for  Nora.  It  was  a  feverish  supplement 
to  last  night  He  bad  not  perhaps  gone  to  bed 
calmly  after  all  his  excitement  as  a  giri  has  to  do. 
There  was  a  rere-supper  somewhere  to  which  his 
friends  had  dragged  bim,  and  where  probably  Wil- 
ly's brain  had  been  heated  by  strong. drinks.  The 
morning  found  him  parched  with  mental  impatience 
and  suspense,  as  well  aa  wi^  a  certain  degree  of 
bodily  feverishness  and  misery.  It  seemed  to  his 
heated  eyes  as  if  Nora  meant  to  jilt  him  after  all  his 
devotion.  He  swore  a  big  oath  to  himself  aa  he 
rnahed  along  to  Heriot  Row.    "  If  she  '11  npt  take 

me  now,  after  all,"  said  Willy, "  by ,  1 11  go  off  to 

sea,  and  1 11  never  be  heard  of  more."  In  this  mut- 
ual  mood  the  two  met  It  was  not  an  amiable  in- 
terview on  either  side.  The  young  lover  took  up 
precisely  the  line  of  argument  which  was  most  prej- 
utticiid  to  him.  He  pleaded  his  faithful  services,  — 
his  devotion,  which  had  lasted  for  years.  He  estab- 
lished a  claim  upon  Nora,  which  she  was  not  the 
girl  to  put  up  witlk  And  she,  on  her  side,  scornfully 
Senied  any  claim  ha  had  upon  her.  "  If  that  u 
what  you  call  love,"  said  the  indignant  muden,  "  to 
follow  a  girl  about,  whether  she  likes  or  not,  and 
then  to  tell  her  she  mutt  take  you,  to  pay  you  for 
it  !  "  This,  alas  I  was  not  the  way  of  setuing  their 
aflairs. 

"  Nora,"  cried  the  yonrig  man,  dgaperato,  "  this  is 
the  moment  that  'a  to  settte  toy  life.  It 's  little  nat- 
ter Tor  you,  bnt  for  me  it's  life  or  death.  I  'm  not 
asking  yon  to  take  me  now, — say  a  year,  say  even 
two  7eai8, 1 11  be  content;  bnt  1  have  to  know  — 


Nora,  bide  a  moment ;  if  you  turn  me  away  withont 

any-hope  —  by ^!   There's  the Prefly  Pejjysails 

fhun  Auster  on  Saturday.  1 11  go  lo  Greenland  in 
her,  and  never  see  you  more." 

"And  why  should  I  want  to  see  you  more?"  said 
Nora.  "  Wtat  do  I  care  for  your  PreUy  Peggy  f 
It  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  Mr.  Brskine.  It 
will  teach  you  that  you  can't  have  everything  your 
own  way." 

"  la  this  your  last  word,  Nora  ?  "  cried  the  poor 
fellow  with  glistening  eyes.  If  she  had  looked  him 
in  the  face,  Nora^  heart  would  bare  given  way. 
But  she  felt  her  weakness,  and  would  not  look  him 
in  the  fiwe.  She  stood  by  the  table,  turning  over 
and  over  in  her  band  an  Indian  toy  of  carvea  ivory, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  as  if  it  was  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  pattern  that  involved  life  and  death, — 
and  then  she  said  slowly,  while  the  blood  seemed  to 
ebb  away  from  her  heart,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to 

In  another  moment  the  door  sbnt  violently,  and 
Willy  Erskine  was  gone.  The  sound  went  through 
the  house  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  threw  down  with 
its  violent  concussion  the  castle  of  cards  in  which 
Nora  had  been  entrenching  herself.    She  sank  down 


Was  he  really  gone  ?  and  forever  ?  Gone  to  Gmea- 
land  in  the  Pretlg  Peggy,  into  tbe  ice  where  men 
and  ships  perished,  into  the  whaling  boats  where 
they  sank  and  were  lost  forever,  —  sbould  she  never 
see  him  more  ? 

"  Tou  've  made  the  bed,  and  you  must  lie  on  it," 
said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  when  she  heard  all,  witb  an 
indignation  that  was  soon  lost  in  sympathy.  But 
Nora  would  not  give  way  either  to  the  sympathy  or 
" lily  that  she 


indignation.  She  declared 
would  do  the  same  over  again  if 
power.  "  What  right  had  he  to  come  making  claims, 
and  speaking  of  his  rights  to  me  ?"  she  said.  "If  a 
lad  follows  a  girl,  does  that  give  bim  a  right  to  her 
'bother  or  no  ?  "  This  was  said  with  burning 
into  which  tears  refused  to  come.  But  yet 
t  shed  tears  enough  over  it  She  took  immense 
pains  privately  to  find  out  when  the  PreUy  Peggy 
suled,  and  to  know  if  she  bad  shipped  a  doctor  be- 
fore she  left  Anster  pier.  Not  for  her  life  would  she 
have  asked  the  doctor's  name,  but  she  satisfied  her- 
self so  fax.  And  when  the  fact  could  no  longer  be 
doubted,  her  heart  grew  so  sick  tbat  she  could  not 
home.  Tbe  SinuTairs  bad  friends  "  in  England," 
a  vaguesortof  expression  used  by  the  untravelled 
Scotch  then,  as  untravellod  ialaiideiB  nowadays 
talk  of  "  the  Continent"  Nora  persuaded  her 
mother  tbat  it  would  be  pleasant  to  "  go  south,"  and 
pay  the  bng-nromised  visit  She  was  glad  to  go 
away,  glad  to  be  anywhere  out  of  ihk  ran^c  of  those 
people  and  places  with  which  Willy  Erskine's  name 
was  so  closely  connected.  But  the  other  day  it 
seemed  be  had  been  so  jubilant,  so  full  of  good  pros- 
Bcta  and  high  hopea.  Now  he  was  out  upon  tbe 
[orthem  seas,  surgeon  in  a  whaling-ship,  like  any 
poor  student  or  broken  man.  And.  he  Dnim- 
thwacket's  son  I  and  whose  fault  was  it  all  ?  Nora 
was  ashamed  to  confront  even  the  familiar  rocks 
tbat  knew  him  so  well,  —  that  knew  bow  she  had 
met  him  (by  accident),  and  strayed  with  him  along 
■  '■  '   then 
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their  feet  She  dragged  her  home-Ioving  mother 
about  from  one  "  connection "  to  another  all  the 
summer  through,  eiyoying  the  visits  but  little,  poor 
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chiM  1  At  fbr  Mn.  Sinclair,  a  Britnh  matron  of  tbe 
present  dair  wonld  sot  be  more  iliMOBKiUte, 
fec'IberMirpioreitlien  in  the  heart  of  Freoch  sou 
tlian  wa.1  the  Scottish  ^entlenonan  amoDf;  har 
southtrn  connecl'ionj,  Thtir  wa^B,  their  ac 
tbeir  mode  of  living,  were  all  discordant  to 
"  If  I  were  to  live  all  m<r  life  among  those  English," 
■b?  said,  "I  think  I  would  rather  die."  Her  sou! 
longed  for  the  tents  of  Jacob  ami  the  dwellings  of 
Jemsalein.  "  But  if  I  were  not  to  humor  my  own 
bairn,"  added  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  pgidias,  "  who 
ehould  humor  her?"  Noni  was  her  onlj  child 
■onii-how  or  other  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  hei 
i-oung  life.  Clouds  had  come  up  over  the  sun  at 
the  moment  when  that  sun  should  have  been  bright- 
est- ller  mother  could  have  given  her  the  beat  of 
good  advice,  but  she  chose  to  give  her  somethinn; 
bctlcr  instead,  —  she  "  humored  "  Nora.  She  was 
her  tender  partisan,  ripht  or  wpon^.  ,  She  took  up 
her  cause  and  supported  her  silently  against  ber 
own  tvproauhcs  and  all  the  world.  And  that  is  the 
best  way  of  bracing  the  wounded,  if  tbeir  friends 
but  knew. 

It  ws'  the  end  ofsiimnier  before  they  returned 
the  Gushat  Houae.     And  then,  whether  it  was  tli 
they   were  uncipected,  or  whether   from  her  ra 
deeds  towards  Willy  Krskine,  as  Nora  thought,' ft 
people  came  to   see  fhem   at  first,  and  nobpdy 
much  as  mentioned  the  Drumthwacket  family.    The 
name  of  Krakine  was  never,  as  Nora  thought,  named 
before  her;  and  she  fS>lt  herself  more  guilty  still  asshe 
iiiiud  thus  to  react  hel"  own  (.-ondeiiination  in  t*"" 
eyes  of  others.     But  now  the   turn   of  the   tma 
bad  arrived ;  when  she  cast  wistful  looks  from   the 
corner  of  the  garden  up  (belong  country  road,  going 
"  north,"  ns  those  eet^apbieal  seiArin^  populations 
described  it,  a  leaf  would  now  end  then  flicker  down 
through  the  sunny  air,  a  sign  that  autumn  bad  come. 
A  few  weeks  more,  and  tbe  Prtllij  Ptg^'j  might 
flutter  up  the  Pirlh  with  all  her  sails  set,  like  a  fine 
lady  L'orsing  into  a  ball-room,  as  the  sailors  delighted 
;  and  if  Nora  penitent,  with  softness  in  her 
eyes,  were  bj[,  conid  any  one  doubt  that  the  eager 
face  of  the  ship's  doctor  would  eipana  too,  and  that 
the  evil  daj-s  would  come  to  an  end?     No  one  could 
^  doubted  it  but  Nora.     It  wa.*  as  certain  that  it 
woald  al!  be  made  np  ns  that  the  Prftfy  Pc^jy  would 
e  safe  out  of  the  icy  seas.     To  be  sure,   ships 
y>metimes,    sometiTnes    detained 
il  look  whata  season  it  has  been  ! 
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cottage  doors,  and  looked  over  tbe  smooth  Firth 
with  contented  hearts.  A  week  or  two  more,  and 
the  seamen,  with  their  wa?es,  and  tbeir  cjiriositiea, 
and  their  rejoicing,  would  have  come  home. 

There  was  not  a  man's  wife  in  the  PreHy  Pe^ipj 
who  was  so  anxious  as  Nora.  But  then  it  was  her 
faalt.  It  was  she  who  bad  sent  him  to  tea,  —  he 
rho  was  no  seaman,  he  whom  a  weal^ier  lot 
.waited.  And  perhaps  he  wonld  look  bitterly  nptm 
he  woman  whose  caprice  had  wrought  him  so  much 
harm.  This  was  the  thought  that  made  her  heart 
ache,  and  made  tbe  day  so  long  fbr  ber.  She  nsed 
to  walk  ont  to  the  pier  to  watch  the  vnnset  reflec- 
tions, and  listen  in  (ileoce  to  theprognosticatioiis  of 
the  fishers  and  seaman  about.  When  tkey  prophe- 
n'ed  agale,Nora'sheart  would  beat  wild  with  alarm; 
when  they  gave  their  word  the  stonn  was  past,  a 
hush  as  of  a  consoled  child  would  come  over  her. 
At.  last  there  came  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  upon 
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exchanged  DfoBioossbont  ber  rig,  and 
ler  Buuiaer  ik  sailing,  till  Ntra,  stand- 
ing by,  was  half  crazed  with  saspense.  At  last  tbe 
newf'flew  through  the  town,  wakipg  up  al)  the 
wynds  and  cottagea.  It  was  tbe  Prettg  Peggy  K 
ladL 

It  wDold  be  vain  to  describe  the  excitement  tDtt 
which  Nora,  like  many  another  woman,  roue  at  the 
news.  The  other  women  were  the  sailora'  wives, 
who  had  a  right  to  be  moved.  She  had  no  sncb 
rij^ht.  She  bad  never  apoken  even  to  her  mother  of 
the  Preily  Penffv-  She  had  been  too  proud  at  first 
to  betray  tbe  sm.-iUest  interest  iu  the  movemeals  of 
her  lost  love ;  and  she  did  not  eveu  know  whether 
Mis.  Sinclair  was  uware  that  Willy  was  coming 
the  returning  seninen  out  of  the  icy  seas.  She 
to  invent  a  reason  for  her  anxiety  as  the  ship  dre« 
near  the  port  "  Willy  Morrison  is  iu  her,  mamma," 
said  Nora.  "I'd  like  to  go  down  and  see  them 
come  in.  His  mother  will  be  lO  happy."  Wllj 
UorrisoD's  mother  had  been  Nora's  nurae,  and  that 
was  her  excuse. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mia.  Sinclair,  with  an  impatience 
ounsual  to  her,  "  I  wanted  you  at  borne  this  afUr- 
noon ;  but  Nancy  wilt  be  proud  to  sae  you  have  i 
warm  heart  to  your  foster-brother.  Be  home  >s 
soon  as  you  can.  1  would  not  be  surprised  if  x 
friend  was  to  bok  in  to  tea. 

Nora  gave  her  mother  a  startled  look,  of  which 
Mrs.  Sinclair  took  do  notice.  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  her  secret  too ;  and  most  probaUy  sbe  knew  as 
well  as  her  daughter  did  wbo  was  coming  up  the 
tranquil  Firth  in  the  returning  ship.  Did  h^ 
mother  expect  him  too  ?  Could  il  be  ponlble,  «Jlcr 
all  tbe  tragio  houra  that  were  past,  that  thincs  should 
fall  no  calmly  into  the  old  routine,  and  Willy  ETskiiM, 
after  his  voyage,  look  in  to  te»  'I  She  did  not  know 
if  she  walked  on  air  or  solid  ground  when  she  made 
her  way  down  again  to  the  pier.  Jf  that  were  to  be 
the  end  of  it,  of  what  use  had  been  all  the  a^tnitt 
of  those  ulcnt  months  ?  Life  setimed  t«  swim  befoie 
her  like  a  dream  and  confused  phantasmagoria.  It 
she  thought,  but  yet  a  subtle  sense  of  happiness 
gathering  at  her  heart.  Ue  was  coming  so  soon 
was  so  near;  and  aU  those  ^loets  would  roll  np 
tbeir  gloomy  wings  and  disappear  out  of  sight,  wbea 
Willy  Erakine  once  more  looked  in  at  tiie  Gushit 
House.  She  went,  quickly  down  along  the  half- 
deserted  road  to  the  pier,  whent  the  women  wei«  aU 
crowding.  The  Prellij  Peggy  could  not  reach  the 
harbor  yet  for  more  thou  an  hour  ;  but  still  to  be  M 
much  nearer  her,  1j:i  be  ready  to  meet  the  men  anil 
hear  that  all  was  welt  five  minnt«  earlier,  was  com- 
pensation enough  for  the  wives.  They  made  pleas- 
ant litde  speeches  to  Nora  as  sbe  came  down  among 
them.  "Ah,  Miss  Norm,  the  day  will  come  when 
you  '11  be  looking  out  tor  a  man  of  your  ain,"  it^ 
one,  *'  And  I  hope  with  a'  my  heart  it  '11  bo  a  good 
man  and  a  pleasant  day,"  added  another.  ''Bit 
Miss  Nora's  man  will  never  be  a  seafaring  man  like 
ours,  to  make  ber  heart  sw,"  said  a  third.  ■'  Unlen 
it  was  s  grand  captain  of  a  £rigate  in  a'  his  goU 
lace,"  was  the  ambitious  aspiration  of  Nancy  Mom- 
Bon.  "  Sure  I  am,  I  didna  bring  up  a  winsonK 
young  lady  fbr  leas  than  that"  She  was  a  favorite, 
and  3n3  was  the  pleasant  chatlar  that  paved,  as  she 
went  among  them,  from  lip  to  lip. 

"  I  want  to  see  Willy  come  in  ft«m  his  fint  voy- 
age, nurse,"  said  Nora.  What  a  lying,  wicked  liule 
speech  it  was  1  and  irtiat  ft  Ixae  oae !  but  before 
Nancy  had  IJme  to  answer,  one  «f  the  Qten  on  the 
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nther,  the  glMi  did  out  of  bti  bandi.  "  Go  out  o* 
jay  waj,  iroaieit,  wi'  jour  cacUinei'  he  said,  at  he 
Mmnbled  down.  "  O  Lord,  and  Uieir  mother  that 
esnna.atir  a  foot  from  her  bedl"  With  thu-the 
old  sulor  tttmed  his  back  on  the  advsaanK  tbap, 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pier,  and  hid  his 
Ace  in  his  hands.  Hiia  actica  slimed  the  entiFe 
oooiDiuDit; ;  for  Peter  Kodger  was  well  known  to 
have  two  ion«  in  the  Pretly  Ptmy.  Two  or  three  of 
the  women  crowded  Tonod  him  to  att  what  he 
meant,  when  another  of  the  men  gaiwe  a  sudden  cry. 
"Mj-  God,  the  flip's  at  the  half-maat I "  he  ez- 
daimed. 

A  sudden  horror  fell  upon  the  ^rronp.  It  fell  up- 
on  the  towniratnictivdyia  the  twinklmgof  an  eje; 
the  news  fiew  by  that  strange  electricity  which  is 
qnicher  than  the  tel^raph.  It  was  a.  smmj  sfter- 
ooon,  the  Firth  was  Ske  Sve,  the  skf  was  bloe,  — 
DotUng  bat  the  white  cknids  abovE,  and  the  soft 
gliding  saib  below  disturbed  the  glistening  Bor&ce 
of  the  sea.  The  ship,  with  its  white  sails,  came  softly 
on  before  aslightbutfavoratJebrtieEe;  buttbe&ces 
of  the  little  crowd  grew  ptle  in  the  sonshine,  and  a 
sbadder  ran  through  thetn.  Here  was  a  panae,  aod 
every  heart  stood  atiU.  "  She  '■  got  the  gu^nd  on 
the  topmaat ;  she  '■  made  a  eood  Toyan,"  said  a 
younger  sailor  niider  his  breatn.     "  O  lad,  how  dare 

aspvak,"  cried   one  of  the  women,*"  when  she's 
[K;ing  death  maybe  to  your  mother  or  to  me  ?  " 

lie  strain  of  the  suspense  was  terrible  as  thoy 
stood  and  watched;  some  of  the  poor  wives  fell  on 
their  knees  and  pByed  aloud,  —  as  if  that  woold 
bring  to  life  the  dead  man,  probably  long  ago  com- 
mitted to  the  ra&-keepins  of  the  sen ;  some  sat 
down  and  ben;an  to  rock  uemaelves,  crying  silently 
as  if  their  mdividual  fate  had  Seen  sealed.  As  for 
Nancy  Morrison,  she  stood  rieid,  with  a  fece  as  pale 
as  stone,  and  with  big  dilated  eyes  watched  the  ship 
that  was  bringii^  Mr  life  or  death.  .  Nora  was 
ahocktd  and  dtsCurbed,  as  was  naturiLl.  Her  heart 
went  forth  in  a  certain  passionate  pity  for  the  one, 
whoever  it  was,  npon  whom  the  blow  was  about  ' 
fall ;  but  she  ^d  not  feel  the  same  overpowering 
anxiety  as  that  which  moved  the  others-  She  went 
•ofCly  to  her  old  nurse,  and  pat  her  arm  roand 
poor  woman,  —  "O  Nancy,  take  com-age,"  she 
cried  ;  "  don't  think  it 's  him !  " 

"  Let  me  be !  O,  let  me  be  ! "  cried  Nancy. 

There  was  no  one  there  in  a  condition  to  take 
comfort  or  give  attention  to  anything  but  one. 

And  the  ship  came  so  slowly,  as  it  seemed  ti 
er^'body  now.  The  Firth  lit  up  with  all  the  glorioos 
relf actions  of  the  sunset ;  the  May  rose  daA  u] — 
the  blazing  water  with  the  iron  skeleton  that  belt 
night  its  fire  sisnal ;  the  Bast  lay  like  an  uncodth 
shtU  !L>;ainst  £e  dim  outline  of  land  on  the  other 
sidi;,  and  the  long  sun-rays  slanted  and  fell  tenderly 
acro»  the  water.  Then  the  horrible  excitement  of 
the  watchers  was  rouseil  into  a  sharper  crisis 
A'  bo»t  darted  fdrth  from  the  shore,  with  six  i 
oarsmen,  to  the  slowly  gliding  ship.  Could  it  be  a 
ship  of  death,  like  that  one  that  the  Ancient  Mariner 
sawagninalthesnn?  Cnaldlhere  have  been  pestilence 
on  board?  It  came  on  gliding,  as  the  other  vessel 
must  have  done  when  '*  the  men  all  light,  the  se 
men,"  brought  her  near  the  port.  Theso  wild 
though"  passed  through  Nora's  mind  alone.  There 
came  into  it  acnrioDS  v^;ae  wonder  whether  it  mi^ht 
hare  been  Providence,  and  not  she,  that  sent  WiUy 
E^^^kiLle  into  sncha  ship.  She  seemed  to  see  him  on 
the  deck  with  all,  or  almost  all,  the  authority  in  his 
hands,  —  the  sttviour  of  most  of  the  disabled  crew ; 


healer,  ruler,  hero;  sscfa  was  the  itnioge  vision  tiiat 

'  d  be&re  her  eyes  as  she  too  eagerly  watched 
Mat  'The  thonght  of  his  mxppmei  devotion 
made  Nora  unselfish  too.  She  ceased  to  trends 
about  their  personal  meeting.  She  kept  eye  and 
hand  firm,  to  be  ready  to  give  help  and  succor  to  her 
who  mi^t  be  smitten,  whoever  she  Qiight  be. 

When  the  boat  came  back,  and  got  within  hailing 
distance,  the  excitement  grow  terrible.  Some  of  the 
poor  wives  threw  themselves  among  the  rocks  to  get 
the  news  a  moment  earlier.  Peter  Bodgjer  stood  on 
the  highest  ledge,  with  his  Ivoad  hand  curved  Uke  a, 
trumpet  round  bn  eager  ear.  Nora  placed  herself 
behind  her  nurse,  instinctively,  tor  she  loved  the  wo- 
man. But  the  awfiil  strain  of  all  th^  ears  and 
senses  made  the  first  cry  unintelligiUe  to  them.- 
Twice  the  vagae  shout  came  over  the  waten  before 
it  could  be  eomjKchended.  Then  it  was  caught  up 
and  echoed  by  a  handi«d  voices,  —  "  Only  the  doc- 
tor I '     That  was  what  they  said. 

Only  the  doctor  I  Utare  was  a  shout,  and  than  a 
cry,  sharp  with  joy,  from  all  those  women.  Joy  I 
tbongh  il  was  still  death  that  was  coming.  The^ 
clasped  each  other's  hand* ;  they  Wept  alond ;  they 
cried  out,  in  the  relief  of  their  dehverauce.  The 
whole  community,  every  living  cloture  about,  began 
to  breathe,  and  babble,  and  sob  forth  thanksgiving. 
One  figure  alone  fell  fbfward  againat  the  wall  on 
which  Nancy  Morrison  bad  been  leanii^.  Nora  was 
stupefied.  It  was  like  a  great  rock  falGn?  suddenly 
down  upon  her  out  of  the  peaceful  tky.  She  shrank, 
and  gave  one  wail  and  shudder,  and  then  it  came, 
crashing  the  heart  and  fleab.  The  doctor  I  He  had 
sud  true,  —  she  was  never  to  see  him  more. 

"  Mias  Nora,  cheer  up,"  said  Nancy,  crying,  and 
laughing,  and  shivering  wi(h  joy.  "  Uinna  take  it 
so  sair  to  heart.  It 's  her  nerves,  my  boDnie  woman. 
But  they're  a'  safe,  noo,  baith  lads  and  men.  .  It's 
but  the  doctor,  —  do  ye  no  bear  what  they  say  ?  " 

Then  Nora  rose  np  desperate,  and  turned  her  stony 
face  upon  them.  "Do  you  think  there's  none  to 
break  their  hearts  for  him  ?  "  she  cried  with  a  wild 
indignation.  "  Do  you'  think  there 's  no  mother,  no 
woman  watching  ?  Be  nlent,  ye  cruel  women  1  How 
dare  you  tell  me  it 's  only  hint " 

Then  they  all  looked  at  her  with  pathetic  faces, 
gathering  round  her  where  she  stood,  —  she  who  did 
not  know  what  she  was  saying.  Impatiently  sbp 
turned  from  iKeir  loobi.  What  could  sympathy,  or 
anything,  do  for  her  ?  What  did  it  matter  ?  "  Let 
me  be  I "  she  cried,  as  Nancy  had  cried.  Let  tMv 
alone  I  that  was  all  she  could  say. 

"  Eh,  Mies  Nora,  if  we  had  kenst  the  doctor  wu ' 
anything  to  yon!"  cried  one  of  the  pitiful  women. 
Nora  turned  round  with  a  certain  wild  fieicenesi 
almost'  before  the  words  were  said. 

"  And  who  said  he  was  anything  to  me  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  a  strange  scorn.of  beneU  and  diem ;  he 
was  nothing  to  her.  $he  could  not  even  wear  black 
for  him,  or  let  anybody  know  she  monmed.  ^le 
shook  herself  clear  of  the  pitying  people  she  could  not 
tell  how.  Like  a  blind  creatura  seeing  nothing,  witli 
an  instinct  only  tii  get  home  anyhow,  she  went 
str^ght  for.ward  not  knowing  wboro  she  placed  her 
foot ;  and  thus  walked  sightles,  open-e^ed,  and  mis- 
erable —  into  Willy  Erakina's  arms. 

The  cry  she  uttered  rang  in  the  ean  of  alt  the 
watching  population  .for' years  afler.  They  forgot 
the  ship  and  the  men  who  were  so  near  at  hand  to 
gather  ronnd  this  enrioqa  gronp.  Nora  fell  for- 
ward into  her  lover's  arms  like  an  inanimate  thing. 
One  shock  ahe  had  home,  and  it  had  taken  all  km 
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strength,  —  the  other  she  could  not  bear.  For  the 
firet  time  in  her  life  she  lost  consciouBneaa.  The 
Lght  had  gone  out  of  her  eyes  before,  —  now  the 
very  breath  died  od  her  lips.  Mrs.  Siocliur,  irbo 
had  come  down  to  the  pier  with  him  to  find  her 
child,  could  never  be  sufficient!;  thankful  that 
WiUy  was  a  doctor,  and  knew  pi^cioely  what  to  do. 
He  carried  his  love  alt  the  way  ^on?  the  pier,  ham- 
pered by  eager  offers  of  help,  and  atiil  more  anxiou.i 
comments  of  sympathy,  to  Nancy  Morriaon's  cot- 
tage on  the  (ihore,  bis  heart  full  of  remorse  and  ex- 
ultation. Though  he  bad  long  ago  foi*gotten  his  threat 
about  the  Preily  Peggy,  still  it  was  quite  true  that 
he  had  come,  like  a  conspirator,  to  surnrise.  froni 
Nora's  honest  eyes,  from  her  candid  face,  some 
revelation  of  her  true  feelincis.  She  had  so  re- 
Tealed  them  now,  aa  that  they  never  could  be 
denied  agun ;  and  though  it  was  not  Willy's  fault, 
be  was  romorsefiil  in  his  tenderness.  He  had  never 
set  foot  on  the  Prelly  FeSgy-  He  had  forgotten  so 
entjreiy  even  the  use  he  had  made  of  her  name,- 
that  he  believed,  like  Mrs.  Sinclair,  that  it  was 
kindness  to  her  fost«r-brother  which  had  taken 
Nora  to  the  pier.  Instead  of  an  unprofitable  visit 
to  the  Greenland  seas,  he  had  been  settling  hiivelf 
very  advontageoasly  in  an  inland  town,  where  bis 
"  connections "  in  the  county  were  sure  to  be  of 
use  to  him ;  and  alter  this  Interval,  with  the  moth- 
er's coQCDrrence,  bad  come  with  sober  debTmina- 
tion  not  to  be  discouraged,  to  know  what  Nom 
meant,  and  whjit  hie  fate  wa^  to  be.  All  this  Nura 
learned  aflerwards  by  degrees  with  wrath  and  bap- 
pinen.  The  doctor  who  had  died  was  a  di:!^ipated 
old  man,  of  a  class  too  common  in  the  Greenland 
ships.  "  I  kent  weel  that  doited  body  could  never 
be  anything  to  Miss  Nora,"  cried  Nunt^y  Morrison, 
drying  her  eyes.  The  mystery  was  cleared  up  in  a 
&sbion  to  all  the  adniiringand  sympathetic  popula- 
tion round  when  'Willy  Erskine  appeared  on  the 
scene ;  and  yet  nobody  knew  what  it  meant  except 
Nora  and  he. 

She  was  very  angry  and  she  was  verj-  happy,  as 
we  have  said.  But  she  hail  taken  .til  power  of. 
resistance,  had  she  wished  to  resist,  out  of  her  own 
hands.  And  the  story  came  to  tlie  usual  end  of 
such  stories,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  say. 


STREET-MUSIC. 
Mr.  Babbaqe  has  done  much,  at  no  little  coet  to 
himself  in  the  way  of  ridicule  and  nnpopularity,  tow- 
ards the  confinement  of  street-music  within  reason- 
able limits,  and  Parliament  has  seconded  his  efforts ; 
hut  more  remsiru  to  be  done.  The  chief  difficulty 
to  be  got  over  is  that  fabte  Sentiment  which  is  so 
ready  to  affect  benevolence  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Our  Icoialators  are  in  general  healthy  folks,  and 
none  ofthem  as  yet  belong  to  the  gentler  sex.  They 
do  not  know  what  the  Sick  and  the  Delicate,  and 
above  all,  what  tittle  Children  suffer  from  oi^ans, 
and  hordy-^urdies,  and  brass  bands.  If  merely  ner- 
vous people  are  notbeld  to  be  worth  consideration 
in  the  matter,  —  if  a  John  Leech  is  to  be  fretted  to 
fiddle-strings,  or  a  Babble  to  be  worried  into  a 
brain  fever,  without  remedy,  —  yet  surely  those  to 
whom  sleep  is  Life  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it, 
at  least,  within  those  hours  which  nature  has  dedi- 
cated to  rest.  At  preeent,  Aotiiing  is  more  common 
—  it  happens  under  the  present  writer's  windows  at 
least  twice  a  week — than  for  a  brass  band,  of  a 
dozen  instmmenia,  to  begin  their  performances  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock  at  night,  or  even  later.    Be- 


fore they  have  got  half-way  throogh  their  first  tone, 
every  little  child  within  a  nnndred  yards  of  ther  - 
wide  awake  in  its  cot  and  screaming ;   and  not 
hours  aflerwards,   perhaps,   can   the   tiny  crcal 
compose  itaelf  to  sleep.    Some  persons,  belong-^   ' 
to  that  large  class  who  are  accustomed  to  dsc  ar;>ii- 
ments  at  second-hand,  affirm :  "  But  sCrcet-mosic  is 
the  delight  of  the  poor;    why  deprive  them  of  one 
of  the  few  pleasures  which  they  can  enjoy  gratni- 
tously?"  We  donotwishto  deprive  them  ofanysnct    ■ 
thing ;  we  only  maintain  that  street-music  should  be 
subject  to  due  restrictions :  but  as  for  tbe  argnrnnt,    ' 
we  may  remark,  that  all  who  are  &miliarly  acqniiat-    ' 
ed  with  the  poor  in  our  targe  towns  unite  in  iitating, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  in  courts  and  allep,  ' 
are  greatly 'heightened  by  the  discordant  music  ( 
haunts  such  plaices  in  the  shape  of  hurdy-gTirdiej 
fiddles.     When  the  restless  head  tosses  from  sidi 
side,  and  the  brow  hums  with  fever,  the  a;;^ravation 
of  such  discord  is  scarcely  to  be  borne:  irtiether  it 
is  ther&  or  not,  as  the  doctors  will  tell  yon,  make 
sometimes  all  the  difference, — tnmstlic  scale  of  n 
covery  or  death.     And  to  think  that  even  night  itse 
is  permitt«d  to  be  made  hideous  by  snch  sounds! 

It  may  be  urged,  that  in  large  towns  there  is  si 
ways  so  mach  noise,  that  an  organ  or  a  brass  bud 
more  or  less  cannot  much  matter ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.     ThI  ceaseless  traffic  of  wheel  and  hoof  i» 


forth  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  beneath  his  window,  will    ■ 
throw  even  k  convalescent  back  for  hours,  .lad  wiD 
bedew  irith  terror  the  poor  wretch  who  has  not  an    ' 
ounce  of  flesh  to  waste.    To  nurseries  and  sick-rDoms, 
there  is  no  such  nuisance  as  your  night  street-band.    ' 
Such  an  evil  would%ot  be  suffered  to  ci^rt  if  it 
affected  tbe  rich  and  powerful ;  but  it  is  ooly  iht 
middle  classes  and  the  poor  who  suffer.     Those  who    ' 
are  wealthy  enough  to  lay  down  atraw  (a  very  «i- 
pensive  luxury  in  Loudon),  and  cn^f^  a  policemu,    | 
can,  whenever  there  is  sickness   in  the  houK.  in- 
sure  immunity  from   this   harmonious  curse.    He    ] 
straw  informs  the   musicians   that   there   ii   illaai 
there,  and  makes  a  pnma  facie  case  against  thea,    , 
if  the  matter  is  brought  before  tbe  magistrate,  to 
that  they  are  careful  for  their  own  sake :  and  llw    \ 
sight  of  tbe  policeman  wonderfully  inereaso  their 

Many  persons  of  course  encourage  these  evening 
visitants,  without  being  aware  what  incoovcnicDce 
and  injury  they  are  thereby  infiictin^  on   iWr 
neighbors:  we  plead  guilty  to  having  done  so  our- 
selves. Twice  every  week  it  was  oar  ancient  habitio   ^ 
give  a  sixpence  to  each  of  the  German  hom-playrn 
wb6  "collected"  for  his  tuneful  friends  by  rinjin; 
(a  little  peremptorily)  at  the  front-door  hell ;  bjl. 
lo!  when  one  of  oar  household  fell  ill,  and  nu;''i  wm 
requ'iwte,  our  former  generosity  was  quite  forjotton 
by  oolA  musical  companies.     They  could  not  1h'  pn^ 
suadcd  to  move  on  by  any  spring  of  action  \eii  furei- 
ble  than  a  policeman.    "They  swore  at  the  page  whe 
told  them  that  "  missus  was  ill " ;  and  (like  tbe  law- 
yers) asserted,  first,  that  the  thing  was  not  true: 
and,   secondly,  that,  if  it  was,  it  was   no  maUtr. 
Would  a  magistrate  be  severe,  we  wonder,  in  lueh    | 
a  case,  upon  the  Patetfamilias  that  should  sally  &rtfa 
in  lightens  indignation,  and,  we  do  not  say  asnuH    ' 
and  batter  tbe  performera,  but  poke  the  femle  of   < 
his  umbrella  through  the  drum  ?     For  our  pajt,  wv    ' 
should  hold  him  more  ^lan  justified. 

Bachelors,  and  married  folks  who  have  no  cbil-    ' 
-dren,  and  those  wbu  have  been  so  fortunMc  u  U    , 


AMERICANS  ABROAD. 


have  eKaped  sickuem,  may  underrate  and  sTea 
make  light  of  tbe  nuisance  of  street-miuic ;  but  it  is 
eztreiud/  Klfiah  of  tfaem  to  defend  it  aa  tfaey  do 
upon  the  ground  that  it  never  hart  Aem.  it  is  with 
pleasure  t£at  we  put  on  record  at  least  one  notable 
exceptioQ.  A  certain  householder  of  our  acquaint 
auce,  whose  life  ft  passed  among  the  poor,  and  who 
has  <«en  what  misery  is  entailed  upon  their  sick  by 
nreet-musiu  for  the  sake  of  a  little  eratification  of  a 
few  hale  idlers,  has  set  bis  face  a^aiosttfaat  institu- 
tion very  resolutely-  The  street  in  which  he  him- 
self resided  was  "  a  quiet "  one ;  that  is,  it  never  en- 
joyed repose  from  musical  visitation ;  the  haud-organ 
at  one  end  of  it  only  leaving  off  its  execrable  grind- 
ing as  the  brass  band  began  to  bellow  at  tbe  other 
end.  Well,  he  hit  upon  a  plan.  lie  has  no  chil- 
dren, but  many  servants ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tor- 
menlors  came  id  sight,  these  domestics  had  orders  to 
flock  to  the  windows.  The  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  stared  admiringly  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  butler  and  footman  showed  their  patron- 
izing taccs  at  the  dining-room ;  the  housemaids, 
rushing  to  missus's  bedroom,  glued  their  faces  to  the 
panes ;  tbe  cook  and  kitchen-maid  fled  up  stain  to 
the  upper-floon,  and  gazed  down  with  approving 
looks  upon  the  tuneful  throng. 


all  was  rapture  and  admiration.  Strain  after  strain 
-was  poured  forth  to  so  appreciative  an  audience,  and 
tbe  mutual  understanding  was  most  cordial  nntU  the 
very  last,  —  until  the  question  of  pecuniary  remun- 
eration. My  friend  enjoyed,  admired,  appreciated, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  principle  (as  he  intotmed  the 
German  bomblower),  be  never  paid.  They.had  bis 
best  attention,  and  that  of  bis  bousebold,  but  they 
never  saw  the  color  of  bis  money.  The  system  has 
been  most  successful,  and  not  a  note  of  music  now 
breaks  the  silence  of  that  street. 

We  onrselvea,  indeed,  do  not  object  to  the  exist- 
ence of  tbe  institutionof  street-music,  but  the  house- 
holder should  have  more  poweia  to  dual  with  it  when 
sickness  is  beneath  his  roof.  At  present,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  at  his  office  or  elsewhere,  and  is  not  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  man-servant,  bis  wife  and  children 
have  no  defence ;  tor  no  bran  band,  or  oi^an,  or 
hurdy-gurdy,  or  even  accordion,  will  payany'atten- 
tioQ  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  female.  It  is  alifays 
tan  to  one  asainst  finding  a  policeman  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  that  quarter  of  an  hour 
what  irreparable  hurt  may  be  done  is  only  known  to 
those  who  have  watched  by  a  sick-bed.  It  should 
be  made  imperative  on  street-musicians  to  cease  — 
not  only  to  move  off  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
doors,  but  to  etase  —  at  the  first  snmmnns,  under 
such  penalties  as  will  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
obey ;  and,  aboVe  all  things,  street-music  should  be  a 
thing  forbidden  after  eight  o'clock  at  night. 


AMERICANS  ABKOAD. 
America:!  nature  is  essentially  active  and  locomo- 
tive, and  Sl  Aldegonde's  device  —  repot  aUIeuri  — 
might  be  the  motto  of  the  nation.  The  untiring  en- 
ergy which,  regarding  toil  aa  a  pleasure,  has  made 
Americans  what  they  are,  seems  equally  to  make 
their  pleasures  a  toil.  If  thiey  stayed  quietly  at  home 
and  stuck  steadily  to  business  they  would  probably 
lead  happier  lives,  as  they  would  die  richer  men. 
But  fasLon,  cniiofiity,  and  restlessness  seod  them 
abroad.  They  may  moke  tbe  pursuit  of  the  dollar 
tlie  great  aim  of  their  livu,  but,  like  all  good  sports- 


men, it  is  the  chase  mot«  than  its  object  that  fasci- 
nates them ;  and,  if  they  tike  making  money,  Cbey 
think  that  spending  it  is  the  next  pleasantest  thing. 
Tfaev' behave  towards  their  neighbon  with' free- 
handed generouty,  and  the  most  hardworking  citi- 
zen may  well  feel  at  times  liberally  disposed  towards 
himself,  and  inclined  to  take  a  holiday.  They  love 
excitement,  and' it  is  far  more  congenial  to  their 
tastes  to  rush  over  the  world,  scaitaring  their  money, 
than  to  loun^  tbeir  leisure  away  in  the  hotels  of 
Newport  or  Saratoga,  while  they  toss  their  doUan 
by  handfuls  out  of  tbe  windows.  Bat  tbe  habits 
and  feelings  of  a  life  are  not  to  be  cast  aside  with  its 
tusks.  To  Jidner  is  an  art  not  to  be  acquired  at 
will ;  it  is  imposaible  all  of  a  sudden  to  discbarge  the 
mind  of  its  load  of  care  and  business,  and  to  fill  it  with 
trifles,  or, with  what  miy  pass  for  such.  Moreover, 
Americans,  on  landing  in  the  Old  World,  find 
themselves  with  a  boundless  field  before  them  to  be 
expiore'd,  and  with  very  inadequate  time  to  ^ve  to  iL 
While  conscience  bids  them  bait  at  <«e  particular  ^ 

C;c,  a  thousand  others  vritb  no  less  pressing  oMms 
kon  them  onwards.  ■ 

We  may  sympathize  with  the  despondency  with 
which  a  slightly  educated  foreigner  must  start  on  a 
six  months'  tour  among  counUess  un&miliar  objects ; 
and  when  he  has  cultivated  bis  mind  a  little,  and 
knows  something  of  Europe  and  its  associations,  de- 
spondency must  be  apt  to  merge  itself  in  blank  de- 
spair. Aji  American  must  start  for  Europe  with  an 
oppressive  consciousness  of  the  shortDGM  of  life.  His 
ben  comfort  during  the  enforced  inactivity  of  the 
ten  days'  passage  lies  in  tbe  thought  that  uie  most 
powerful  engitios  which  imperfect  science  can  con- 
struct are  bearing  Lim  onwards.  Still,  inaction  is 
generating  a  propulsive  force  that  shoots  him  for- 
ward on  bis  journey  the  instant  he  seta  hot  on  Eu- 
ropean soil.  Who  has  not  met  tiie  lamilior  type  of 
travelling  American,  as  be  hurries  alons  aa  u  pur- 
sued by  avenging  furies,  —  the  toll,  lank  figure,  eildt- 
er  with  very  high-buttoning  waistcoat  or  very  ample 
shirt-front,  the  frock-coat  floatiiie  away  from  the 
ormuts,  the  long  bair  and  whi^ers  blown  back- 
wards, the  lofty  hat  rubbed  up  against  the  pUe. 
The  wearer  looks  a*  if  still  ruffled  by  Atiantic  gales, 
as  if  ever  since  he  came  ashore  be  had  been  in  too 
rapid  motion  to  spare  time  for  the  toilet.  Like 
the  Wandering  Jew,  he  accepts  his  destiny  while 
longing  intensely  for  its  fulGlmenti  He  presses  on 
his  journey  with  grave  and  sattu-nine  &ce,  and  sad 
earnest  eyes  bent  upon  space.  Like  that  mythical 
Israelite,  he  looks  in  training  for  combined  toil  and 
travel  that  would  proatiate  more  powerful  framet. 
Americans  abroad  are  a  peculiar  people,  who  can^ 
tbe  unmistakable  stamp  of  their  nationality  in  their 
features,  costume,  and  manners.  Yon  may  know 
them  at  a  glance,  as  easily  aa  a  Jew  or  a  gypsj- 
And,  dii^ise  themselves  as  they  may,  they  bave  hot 
to  open  their  mouths  to  be  bewrayed  b^  their 
<  speech.  The  consciousness  of  mutual  prejudices 
keeps  them  apart  from  the  nations  among  whom  they 
ore  travelling,  even  where  difference  of  language 
does  not  interpose  its  barrier.  They  roll  through 
Europe  like  so  many  erratic  globules  of  mercury,  re- 
fusing to  blend  wiUi  foreign  substances,  but  with  an 
irresistiblenatursl  affinity  breach  other.  Still,  with 
all  tbeir  fondness  for  society,  you  continually  meet 
with  solitary  Americans.  Once  landed  in  the  old 
hemisphere,  they  are  litorally  so  fhr  abroad  that,  a> 
practical  men,  they  feel  that  they  must  see  the  un- 
known country  before  them  on  some  prearranged 
principle,   Or    their  expedition  will  be  a  failiu«. 
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llwir  obriooi  altematiTe  ii  to  chalk  out  a  tour,  and 
tomake  tlie  main  pointiiD  it -nith  bigfa-minded  con- 
■cieDtiouaiwai ;  to  abdicate  the  riehtof  private  jade- 
mant,  and  to  rengn  tb«m>clv«s  Qiwllx  to  the  guid- 
anco  of  Murray,  or  whonwoever  ebe  thej  mar 
■elect.  A  lice  onoe  chosen,  tliey  Mick  to  it  manfut- 
\y ;  nnd  where  thrir  path  separates  itself  from  that 
Many  travelling  acquaintances,  tbey  follow  it  out, 
althouga  perhape  wiui  the  tame  Knte  of  lonelinesE 
that  oppresses  Uie  solitary  wanderer  in  the  Sahara. 
They  seek  dittrwtion  in  cootlntuU  work  and  cha^;e 
of  sccDS,  but,  with  beings  so  gregsriODS,  Uie  longing 
for  compantonriiip  mist  often  beoome  intenm-  As 
abnonnal  circnmstances  create  eztnocdinaiy  frienil- 
■bipt,  M  the  tie  of  a  common  language  may  link 
th«n  to  some  passing  EngliBhman,  converting  him 
into  an  unirilling  cicerone,  wbitn  they  cling  to  bis 
sbouldera  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  Sinbad. 
Uncongenial  companionship  is  apt  to  mavnify  pecu- 
liarities into  crimet;   and,  ncrordincly,  the  circum- 

,  stances  under  which  the  travelling  En^ishman  and 
the  travelling  American  aee  the  moat  of  each  other 
are  sometimes  little  calculated  either  to  BoA«n  down 
mntual  prejudices  or  to  leave  ^reeable  imprcKions. 
Male  tourists,  having  but  little  time  to  waste  in 
BBCrificing  to  the  graces,  generally  carry  valises  to 
light  as  hardly  to  be  classed  as  wiptdimenla.    Wben 

accompanied  by  their  families,  thiiwg ■'='' 

ferenL  One  cannot  easily  forget  Iba 
leather  packii^-cases,  numbered  and  maae  to  a  pai- 
tem,  which,  when  raised  by  the  comUned  rtrengdi 
of  the  railway  staS',  fall  with  a  crash  on  the  roof  of 
the  hotel  omnibus  tbat  wails  with  its  grumbling 
L>ad.  You  read  on  tbdr  tops  in  fair  white  charac- 
ters tha  names,  the  streets,  the  cities,  and  the  native 
State*  of  your  feUow-travellers.  At  least  they  may 
give  you  a  clew  to  the  political  proclivities  of  the 

-  owners,  and  save  you  the  risk  of  outracing  delicate 
■ensibiltdei  in  the  course  of  oonversatioo.  Tbey 
contain  the  gorgeous  toileCe  with  which,  at  labUt 
tThole,  the  ladies  of  the  party  dazzle  English  and 
Tentonic  guerte,  and  outshine  eveu  Frencb  ones. 
With  American  birds  of  passage,  one  remiyks  as  an 
omitholt^oal  phenomenon,  that  while  the  male  is 
Mverely  sober  m  his  attire,  the  female  is  gorgeons  in 
ber  jewelled  and  golden  plumage.  She  generally 
ctfmes  it  oS  wonderfuHy  well,  althou|^  a  sensitive 
tBst«  mi^t.bave  suggested  a  more  suitable  apjiareL 
Looking  at  the  tnen,  we  mny  fancy  tbat  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  deteriorates  in  the  New  World,  but  tlicre 
cati  be  no  qnestion  tbat  America  is  prolific  of  pretty 
women.  Looking  at  the  graceful  figure<i,  piquant 
fbatures,  and  transparent  complexions  of  tlie  young- 
er ladies,  we  can  understand,  if  we  cannot  excuse, 
Hawtbome's  severe  strictures  on  English  beauty. 
But  indolent  habits  and  incommensurate  appetites 
are  a  trying  ordeal,  and  we  qootfae  oiir  startled  pa- 
triotism by  remarking  tbe  faded  roses  around  whom 
Ummc  fair  buds  are  clu.stered.  Perhaps  nhat  meat 
disenchants  the  admiring  Englishman  is  tbe  shrill 
notes  that  issue  from  those  delicately  chiselled  lips, 
and  the  mannerisiDS,  more  or  less  marked,  that  di- 
venify  the  brilliant  flow  of  tbcir  talk. 

Id  tbe  first,  whether  patrioticalljr  vaunting  some 
American  institution,  or  simplj'  asking  to  be  helped 
a  second  tine  to  some  tempting  dish,  you  always 
detect  Bometiiing  of  tbe  shrill  scream  of  the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  In  the  second,  their  colloquial  style 
•eema  modelled  on  such  standard  authorities  as  Mr. 
Biglow  or  Artemus  Ward.  Ladies  and  their  luggage 
roust,  of  course,  somewhat  binder  locomotion;  tut 
■till  even  large  family  parties,  get  throu^  a  very 


PfarAm.       j 
ndiforliie         ' 


creditable  qnanlitT  of  woi^    It  i^s 

energy  of  tbe  bead  of  the  home  tbat  * 

overcome  the  vii  inertia  of  his  woman 

naturally  can  moR  than  nteu  do  to  study  "  the  coo- 

venlionalitiea  of  that  amazin'  Europe,"  and,  amid 


ts  suffered  to 
i  much  mot« 

at  Ukwr  compatriots  than  would  satisfy  the  moat 
ardent  home  affectitms.  Such  diatractions  apart, 
the  ladies  show  themselves  helps  meet  for  their  hat- 
bands or  fathers  when  they  oome  to  deapatcfaii^ 
Alps  and  lakes,  and  ehurchea  and  pctore-^ailerie*. 
One  cannot  help  ipecnlating  on  the  mental  results 
of  their  extraordinary  industrr.  What  a  ^larv  and 
blaze  of  color,  like  the  bits  of  painted  glass  sUaken 
up  in  a  kaleidoscope,  must  be  present  to  their  minds' 
eye  after  ricing  round  all  the  Utiana,  Tintoretto*, 
and  Fauln  Veronpse  of  Venice '.  What  a  nightmare 
of  Christian  saints  and  Pagan  gods,  dyin;;  cardinals 
and  snakes  wreathine  themselvet  round  Madonoaa; 
after  a  rush  through  Rome  from  the  Vatican  to  ttie 
Capital !  Cook's  excursionists  may  feed  equally 
qmekly,  but  at  least  they  swallow  less  at  a  lim^ 
and  have  a  betUr  chance  of  digesting  iL 

Tbe  very  reverse  of  their  travelling  compatriots 
are  the  Americans  who,  settling  in  Europe,  have 
generally  made  France  tbe  land  of  tbcir  adoption. 
They  look  on  their  wandering  countrymen  mnch  as 
a  colony  of  Romsniwd  Goths  mi^ht  have  regarded 
the  incutsions  of  their  barbarian  kinsfolk.  Tliey  see 
in  them,  grotesquely  cuicatured,  certain  national 
peculiarities  which,  as  they  are  too  conscious,  sliU 
taint  tbemselvea.  Tl\e  two  clssses  have  really  very  few 
feeling!  in  common.  French  Americana  are  in  luany 
respects  denationalized,  and  take  little  inUrrest  is 
the  politics  of  their  country,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
finance  and  taxation  affect  them.  They  have  plenty 
of  patriotism,  but  it  lies  dormant  until  roustd  by 
some  such  stimulus  as  the  civil  war.  Like  the  Sax- 
on courtiers  at  the  Norman  Court  of  the  Confessor, 
with  sound  American  hearts  they  affect  the  society, 
the  manners,  the  dress  and  language,  of  the  foreigner. 
As  to  the  language,  the  second  generation  takes  to 
it  so  easily  as  to  prove  tbat  it  is  merely  want  of  ap- 
portunity  "that  prevents  the  ordinary  American  from 
surpassing  tbe  boasted  proficiency  of  the  Hitf^ian. 
Foreign  Americans  must  have  large  incomes.  Paris 
is  at  best  no  place  for  a  poor  and  idle  man.  anl 
the  brillinncy  of  their  equipages,  the  spti^nilor  of  ths 
ladies'  toilets,  outshine  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ihs 
mass  of  Russians  and  Mexicans  and  French  ol'  the 
haule  fiiuincf.  But  thev  are  generally  rather  young 
men,  many  of  tbcm  of  old  Dutch  of  En(;lisli  fimilim, 
and  moGt  of  them  with  fathers  in  the  States,  whose 
chief  duty  it  seems  to  be  to  see  that  tlirar  sons'  al- 
lowances are  regularly  paid.  Their  manners  savor 
perhaps  rather  ol'  the  ease  of  the  Frencb  fc'.ioo!  ih:in 
of  the  rigid  Puritanism  of  New  England,  l.ul  tbey 
are  not  iTio  less  pleasant  companions  that  the  angu- 
larities of  national  prejudices  have  smoothed  tbum- 
aelves  down.  Whether  at  Paris  in  sprinK.  nt  tbe 
seaside  in  summer,  or  at  Pan  in  winter,  tliclr  hOipi- 
tality  is  boundless,  even  under  circumstance.^  that 
might  excuse  them  from  offering  an^.  Yun  have 
time  really  to  become  acijuainted  with  theni,  and 
they  grow  upon  yon  day  by  day.     Indeed,  the  ir  — 
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of  j^ericans  of  everv  class,  the  nune 
convinced  do  you  beccme  that   there   is  generally 
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lut  gueoB  at  what 
injust  to  dismiu  Americans  abroad,  witbout  a  reler- 
2iice  to  those  irhose  books  have  ilooa  so  muuh  K>  add 
to  ^e  charms  of  tnvek  One  canoot  tbrcct  bow 
WashinstOD  Irving  has  peD]iled  ibe  Albanibra  and 
AadaluBia  with  ^ures  t^at  live  and  breathe ;  bow 
Motley  and  Preuott  have  rutamaged  out  of  cbc 
duBt-covered  archives  of  SimaDcas  a  Eerien  of  por- 
traits of  ebftracter  Bcsrcely  lesa  vivid  than  those  of 
Titian  or  Velasquez,  nor  can  one  be  ungrateful  for 
RiiL'h  pleasant  gotsip  as  Story's  Rubu  di  Roma. 
Even  in  a  glance  at  American  travellers,  as  hasty 
as  the  bird's-eye  view  which  most  of  them  snatch 
at  Karopi;,  it  is  impawible  to  overlook  the  prepuce 
among  diem  of  man  of  rare  gifts  and  high  culdvb- 


QUTET  ATTENTIONS. 


"  WlTlt  women  th«  gieat  business  of  life  ia  love," 
»aya  Hazlitt:  "and  they  generally  make  a  mistake 
In  it"  I  wish  to  know  why  this  latter  clause  is  true- 
In  the  first  place,  I  believe  there  is  at  bottom  a 
very  subtle,  but  unaqkaovludgeJ  antagonism  be- 
tweeti  maa  and  woman,  which  has  been  scotched 
BOmewbat  by  the  progress  of  civilization  and  chival- 
ry, but  which  ia.loo  deeply  rooted  not  to  crop  up 
here  and  tiiora  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  forms. 
Tb«re  is  very  little  true  trust  and  tenderneu  exist- 
ing; between  them ;  but  there  is  an  almost  universal 
disbelii^  in  the  strength  aD<!  endiu^ncc  of  each  oth- 
er's emotions,  whenever  those  emotions  trench  upon 
the  sphere  of  affection.  Bead  any  man's  writings, 
from  Chancer  or  Shakespeare  downwards,  and  you 
will  find  running  through  them  a  scofi*  and  soeer, 
scarcely  conscious,  and  thcrefora  the  more  natural, 
against  the  idea  of  real  constancy  and  love  in  wo- 
man. Listen  to  any  woman's  talk,  and  sooner  or 
later  she  will  let  slip  the  melancholy  sentiment  of 
the  Psalmist,  <■  All  men  are  liars,"  or  at  least  that 
mililer  rendering  of  the  same  passage,  "  All  men  fail 
me."  There  is  as  much  antagonism  implied  between 
"  male  anil  female  "  as  between  "  Jew  and  Greek  ; 
bond  and  free." 

There  are  two  mistakes  which  women  are  apt  to 
make  in  the  outset  of  their  business,  which  tend  to  a 
very  pitiable  bankruptcy.  In  a  few  ca.->es  she  may 
remain  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  advances  of  any 
lover  until,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  even  years, 
aba  u  suddenly  surprised  and  confounded  by  an  ut- 
l«ly  unexpected  offer.  Charlott«  Bronte,  who,  as 
one  would  suuKise,  was  all  allanie  with  tbe  passion 
which  porvailes  her  writings,  wiia  loved  for  ye;»rs 
without  suspecting  it,  untjl  "like  lightning,"  she 
saj'S,  "  it  flashed  opm  me."  But  this  mistake  is  at 
once  less  common  and  less  perilous  than  iU  opposite. 
What  can  siirpaM  the  absurdity,  the  chagnn,  the 
mortification,  the  heartrsickness  and  heart-soreness 
of  a  woman  who  has  buoyed  herself  upon  the  hope 
that  advances  are  being  made  to  ber,  when  in  truth 
the  supposed  suitor  has  no  so  serious  intentions  at 
sU?     "^ 

What  are  advances,  and  when  are  men  making 
them  'f  "A  course  of  small,  quiet  attentions,"  says 
Sterne,  '>  not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  so  vague  as 
tojbe  misundentood,  with  now  aad  then  a  look  of 
kindness,  and  little  or  nothing  s^  upon  it"  That 
I  IS  a  man's  answor'to  my  question  i  the  simplest  and 
most  straightforward  I  can  find,  after  a  long  and 
cvefulnsMM^     And  what  a  depth  of  cunning  and 
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discretion  there  is  in  it  I  Not  too  'pcunted  that  the 
man's  honor  may  not  be  bound  by  them ;  and  not 
too  vague  to  leave  the  woman's  fancy  free-  "A 
look  ofkindneiu  now  and  then,  and  little  or  nothing 
said  upon  It."  is  delicious,  ioiioitable.  It  gives  him 
so  much  vantage,  and  allows  her  so  full  a  scope  for 
tbe  active  play  of  the  imagination.  "Small,  quiet 
attentions : "  How  small  may  they  be,  and  hoT  qui- 
et ?  In  what  way  are  we  to  make  sure  that  these 
delicate  attentions  are  being  paid  to  us  ? 

Would  Sterne,  or  wil!  men  in  general,  admit  that 
squucziiig  the  hand  is  one  of  these  small,  quiet  at- 
tentions which  have  great  meaniuj;  in  them  ?  There 
is  historical  and  roya!  evidence  in  affirmation  of  it, 
Dartmouth's  old  scundal  of  EJwanl  Montagu  losing 
his  postofChaniberlain  to  Charles  the  Second's  Ciith- 
eriiie :  "  Her  Majesty  wked  the  King  (havir^  never 
had  an  admirer  before  nor  after),  what  people  mciint 
by  squeezing  the  hand  ?  Tbe  King  (no  incompe- 
tent autbonty)  told  her  'love.'  ''Then,'  said  sne, 
'  Mr.  Montagu  loves  me  mightily.'  Upon  wtiich  he 
was  turned  out."  Yet  what  woman  would  dare 
risk  her  happiness,  or  her  success  in  business,  upon 
so  trivial  an  advance  as  this'^  Even  that  more  sig- 
nificant attention  of  keeping  the  hand  in  a  warm, 
pleasant,  lingering  custody,  which  is  quiet  and 
pointed  enough,  and  w  paid  as  to  make  it  dlfEcult 
to  notice  favorably,  save  by  a  drooping  of  (he  eye- 
lids and  a  more  conscious  flushing  oi  the  checks; 
even  this,  one  knows,  'is  no  more  to  be  rolled  upon 
tliaa  is  a  reed  to  be  le.'int  upon  in  a  tempest 

What  about  correspondence?  It  is  so  pleasant 
towrite  to  a  woman  ;  such  an  escape-valve  for  the 
compressed  sentiment,  which  oil  a  man's  dealings 
with  the  world  cannot  entirely  consume,  that  one 
on;;ht  not  to  clog  this  delicate  intercban^  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  the  res nonsl bill ty  of  l>cing 
an  advance.  It  is  no  more  -  than  an  element  of 
Platonic  friendship.  The  German  girl,  Meta  Klop- 
stodt,  describes  the  progress  of  her  Pblonlc  corre- 
spondeoce  with  the  poet  in  one  of  her  charming 
letters  written  in  English  to  Kchardson.  "  It  was 
a  strong  hour,"  she  writes ;  "  the  hour  of  Klopstock's 
departure.  He  wrote  soon  after ;  and  from  that 
time  our  correspondence  began  to  be  a  very  dill- 
gent  one.  I  sincerely  believed  my  love  to  be 
friendship.  '1  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing  but 
Klopstock,  and  showed  his  Icttera.  They  railed 
me.  and  said  I  was  in  love.  I  railed  them  again, 
and  said  they  must  have  a  Very  friendshiple^  heart, 
if  they  bad  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a  man  as  well 
as  to  a  woman.  My  friends  Ibund  as  much  love  in 
Klopstock's  letters  as  in  me.  I  perceived  it  like- 
wise, but  I  would  not  believe  it  At  the  last'Klop- 
stock  s^d  plainly  that  he  loved,  and  I  startled,  as 
for  a  wrong  thing.  I  answered  that  it  was  no  love, 
but  fricniChip ;  we  had  not  seen  one  another 
enough  for  love,  as  if  love  must  have  more  time 
than  friendship!"  Richardson  himself  declsreSi 
in  his  oracular  manner,  '■  Platonic  love  is  Platonic 
nonsense;  'tis  tbe  llybuzxing  about  the  blaze  till 
ila  wings  are  scorched.  Age,  old  age.  and  nothing 
else,  must  estabhsh  the  barriers  of  Platonic  lov.e. 
Yet  1  wonder  how  many  letters  to-night's  post  will 
scatter  up  and  down  through  the  country  which 
shall  be  just  as  v^ue  and  as  pointed  as  Sterne 
would  have  them  to  be  ? 

'■  No  kL'uing  I "  said  Goethe's  first  love,  the  little 
milliner,  Grelchen  ;  "  no  kissing  I  that  is  so  vulgar ; 
but  iet  us  love.  If  we  can ! "  No  doubt  the  girl,  two 
years  tbe  senior,  was  laughing  at  the  impassioned 
boy,  yet  there  was  a  rare  refinement  in  ber  distaste. 
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Wieland,  the  Gennan  nOTelist,  must  have  been 
Bublime  lorer.  He  was  perfectlj  convinced  that 
loTC  is' bom  with  the  first  sigh,  and  expires  in  a  cei^ 
tain  degree  with  the  fint  ki^  ZimmermanQ  asked 
the  yoaugiaiy  to  whom  be  wai  attached,  when 
wu  that  Wlefand  saluted  her  for  the  £rat  time? 
"  Wielacd,"  replied  the  amiable  girl,  "  did  not  kim 
my  hand  (or  the  fint  fbor  fears  of  our  acquaint* 
ance!"  Of  the  same  transcendental  order  must 
have  been  that  Puritan  divine  who,  afler  a  betroth- 
al of  seven  years,  asked  a  blessing  and  returned 
tbanks  over  the  first'kiss,  and  was  married  shortly 
afterwards,  it  is  added.  These  were  betrothal 
kisses,  it  is  true;  but  are  there  no  experimental 
ones  ?  Down  in  innocent  places  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  rather  rural  than  vulgar?  The  excite- 
ment of  being  kisifed  unexpected!/  is  great  and  rare, 
for  no  man  can  take  a  girl  by  surprise  twice,  the 
memory  of  a  first  kiss  lingering  in  her  mind  forever 
afterwards.  Here  ie,  let  it  be  confessed  frankly,  a 
certain  kind  of  triumphant  disquietude  in  having 
been  kissed,  a  grazing  of  the  skin  of  the  cooscience, 
and  a  tiny  sting  left  in  it,  which  gives  teat  t~  *'-~ 
stolen  caress ;  bnt  still  we  say,  with  Grctchen, 
kissing ;  that  is  so  vulgar ! " 

Teaching ;  the  most  subtle  of  ^1  quiet 
Sitting  side  by  side,  with  heads  almost  toucbi  ^ 
another,  bent  above  the  same  page  ;  leaves  turned 
over  by  fingen  that  cannot  help  but  meet  some- 
times ;  words  in  a  foreign  language  shyly  echoed 
b]f  the  pupil,  who  only  half  knows  their  meaning; 
wilful  mistakes  made  to  lure  the  tutor  into  chidings, 
which  need  a  hundred  flatteries  to  unsay  them ; 
grave  digressions  to  display  the  learning  of  the  one 
and  the  sweet  reverence  of  the  other.  "  Nothing 
CBD  conduce  to  a  more  beautiful  union,"  a 
Goethe.  But  after  all,  does  it  often  conduce  .. 
onioD  f  There  is  one  question  which  the  teacher 
alone  can  ask ;  the  scholar,  like  a  ghost,  can  only 
speak  when  the  opell  of  silence  is  broken,  and  nine 
times  oot  of  ten  he  goes  away,  leaving  tJiat  one 
question  unasked. 

A  maiden  friend  of  tuine,  who  has  been  wooed 
eleven  times,  and  knows  a  good  deal  abont  tt,  as- 
sures me  that  the  only  attentions  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  and  relied  upon,  are  those  that  touch. the  pocket. 
"  When  your  Platonic  friend,"  she  says,  "  beeins  to 
ofler  gifts,  costly  according  to  his  means,  depend 
npon  it  the  affair  has  become  a  business  with  liim, 
as  well  as  with  you."  The  American  missionary, 
JudsoD,  possessed  a  valuable  watch,  which  be  be- 
stowed in  succession  before  marriasc  upon  cacb  of 
his  thcee  wives ;  when  he  offered  it  to  the  third 
object  of  his  affections,  be  stated  that  it  had  the 
desirable  property  of  always  returning  to  him, 
bringing  the  beloved  we.irer  with  it.  Be  sure  the 
wise  and  prudent  man  would  never  have  parted 
with  his  watcb, unless  he  had  been  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  was  making  a  good  investment,  sate  to  bring 
him  in  ]ame  and  clear  returns.  When  a  costly 
offering  is  laid  upon  the  shrine,  the  ofiercr  means 
worship. 

Some  men  much  need  Sydney  Smith's  reminder 
of  the  Deluge,  "  when  a  great  alteration  was  made 
1  the  longevity  of  mankind.  He  shonld  gaze  at 
Noah,  and  be  brief! "  Of  all  women  sUh  is  imosC  to 
be  pitied  who  has  a  slow-paced  suitor ;  he  is  worse 
than  a  retrograding  one.  How  admirable,  how 
prompt,  how  perfectly  satis&ctory  was  the  conduct 
of  another  legendary  Puritan,  who  rode  up  to  the 
door  of  the  house  where  dwelt  the  girl  of  bis  choice, 
and  having  desired  her  to  be  called  out  to  him,  said, 


without  circDmlocution,  "  Bachel,  tlie  Lord  haA 
sent  me  to  marry  thee  1 "  when  the  girl  answered, 
with  equal  promptitude  and  devoutness,  "  The 
Lord's  will  he  done!" 

Once  I  had  the  charge  of  a  four-year  old  laddie, 
to  whom  I  chattered,  as  women  who  love  children 
are  wont  to  do,  of  all  things  that  came  into  my  owi 
mind,  grave  or  gay,  fun  or  earnest,  fairy  tales  o 
Bible  histories.  One  ai^moon  the  fiincy  seized  mi 
to  teach  him  the  fbllowing  stanzas,  which  he  learned 
by  h^art,  with  that  profbund  gravity,  almost  amount- 
ing to  gloom,  BO  often  shown  Dy  chddren  :  — 
"  T  li  good  a  he  muTj  And  «Iia  i 


"  O  anntie ! "  cried  the  boy.  when  he  had  mastered  ' 
it,  "  what  a  pretty  verse  !  I  should  so  like  to  sa_ 
with  my  prayers  I "  I  was"  too  orthodox  then  to 
consent  to  that ;  batvery^ftensince  I  have  thought 
I  might  have  done  worse  than  t«Bcb  him  to  blesd 
ideas  of  honesty  and  truth  in  love  with  the  babit  of 
worship.  The  knight  of  the  olden  times  Towed 
fidelity  to  God  and  his  lady.  FerJect  truth  here 
would  be  perfect  wisdom.  Love  only  becomes  a 
business  to  women  after  they  have  made  some  bit 
discoveries ;  until  then  it  is  littie  less  than  the  relig- 
ion of  life  to  them.  Goethe,  that  prince  of  philaih 
derers,  has  ^ven  us  a  glimpse  of  the  retribution  that 
overtook  him.  "I  had  wounded,"  he  said,  "the 
most  beautiful  heart  to  ib  very  depths,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  a  gloomy  repentance,  with  the  absence  w"  a 
refreshing  love  to  which  I  had  grown  accnatomed, 
was  most  agonizing,  —  nay,  unsupportaUe."  1  will 
conclude  with  some  wise  counsel  from  the  same 
Steme  who  gives  so  crafty  a  definition  of  "small, 
quiet  affections  ":  "Be  open,  be  honest;  give  your- 


self for  what 


;  conceal  nothing,    vamisb 


nothing;  and  if  those  weapons  will  not  do,  better 
not  conquer  at  all,  than  conquer  for  a  day ;  nhea 
the  dream  is  over,  and  we  awake  in  the  morning,  il 
will  ever  be  the  same  story :  And  it  came  to  pin, 
behold  it  was  Leah ! " 


BUMBLE  VERSl/S  DICKENS. 
Ix  that  philosophical  .work  which  has  yet  to  be 

written  on  the  sulject  of  beadles,  a  chapter  will 
doubtless  be  devoted  to  the  class  instincts  of  the 
tribe,. —  to  the  tendency  of  gold  lace  to  protect 
silver  lace  —  of  gold  stick  to  support  ulver  stick.  A 
curious  and  striking  proof  of  this  tendency  has  been 
shown  to  the  public  during  the  last  week,  in  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  London  play-goers  and  the  lat- 
est novelist  of  the  age.  A  version  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens'estory  of  "Oliver  Twist "  was  made  i>r  Mr. 
John  Oxeiiford  for  the  new  Queen's  Theatre  in 
Lor^  Acre,  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan, 
the  lessee  of  that  theatre,  to  the  Lord  Chamberiain 
for  his  approval,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain's  deputy  beadle,  Mr.  Bodham 
Donne,  the  licenser  of  plays,  had  great  doubts 
whether  the  Lord  High  Beadle  would  approve  of 
this  drama.  The  '■  parochial  authorities"  had  object- 
ed to  it  when  it  was  performed  a  few  years  a^ro,  and 
he,  Mr.  Bodham  Donne,  had  told  a  Parliamentary 
"         *■"      that  it  was  one  of  the  plays  he  had  been 


irality.  The  sublime  offisial  impudence  of  thew 
remarks  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  whde 
annals  of  Bumbledom-  The  theatrical  Olivet 
"asked  for  more,"  and  the  Lord  High  Beadle's 
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deputy  beadle  i 
felt  compelled  tc 
Bumbledom  verj  natundl^  objected  m  Mr.  Dick- 
em's  powerful  ratire,  and  official  Bumbledom,  with 
tbe  ajmpaiby  of  a  kindred  Hml,  iiiimediat«l7 

the  force  of  theee  objectioiu.     Self-preieiTatie 

the  first  law  of  official  nature,  and  Bumbledom,  if 
it  IB  not  overburdened  with  bruns,  a  ver7  well  pro- 
vided with  ingtioct.  Tbe  Parochial  Bumble  ia  the 
victim  ttMlaj,  but  the  Official  Bnmble  maj  be  the 
■victim  to-moTTow ;  for  aathors,  newnnper  write 
and  other  membfen  of  the  dangerouaclaaseiihave 
respect  for  dignities.  There  woold  be  few  more 
tempting  subjects  for  Uterar^-  dissection  than  a 
licenser  of  plays  and  his  henchman.  Both  are 
quaint  relics  of  the  past  ages,  and  have  really  no 
reason  Ibr  existence  at  the  present  day.  The  notion 
of  keepiiu;  a  moralist  on  salary  to  decide  upon  the 
amoant  of  good  and  evil  he  will  permit  in  theatres 
has  ^n  ridiculed  often  enough,  and  we  only  trust 
that  the  ntoation  will  be  rendered  >o  absnrd  'by  tbe 
binndera  of  its  present  holders  that  they  will  be  the 
IsM  of  their  kind.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
their  reasons  in  detail  for  their  recent  dectiion.  If 
they  are  wise,  they  ought  to  imitate  the  masterly- 
inaction  of  some  other  Court  officials  widi  ornamen- 
tal sitnations.  Hie  licenser  of  plays  and  his  aawst- 
ant  are  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  If  they 
pomemeA  sufficient  taste  or  discretion  to  justify  tbe 
poet  for  a  moment,  they  would  not  have  altowral  the 
Menken  to  exhibit  at  Astlev's ;  but  it  is  literatore 
that  hnrla  their  feelings.  Ballet,  burlesque,  and 
worse  is  passed  over ;  but  the  censors  forbid  a  drama 
of  keen  interest,  —  a  drama  which  has,  iir  point  of 
fact,  been  acted  by  Mr.  Toole  over  and  over  ^ain 
in  the  provmees.  Bumbledom,  tiierefore,  with  the 
Uys  with  which  it  has  taken  care  tff  arm  itself,  is 
able  and  wilUne  to  protect  its  own  sacred  rights 
tinder  cover  of  a  [wofessed  regard  for  tbe  ptifdic 
welfore. 

The  millions  who  haTe  read  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and 
who  are  still  readincrit,  will  doubtless  bear  with  sur- 
prise that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  thinks 
it  nnfit  for  repreeentation  in  one  little  London  thea- 
tre. Hie  practical  value  of  snch  an  interdicdon  in 
th»  Ihoe  of  the  thonsonds  of  editions  that  are  circu- 
lating tbronghout  the  country  is  vfiry  like  the  cele- 
br«t«l  Partington  attempt  to  mop  back  the  Atlantic. 
In  snch  a  case  the  character  and  works  of  tbe  au- 
thor 4ce  entitled  to  be  set  against  the  character  and 
works  of  the  censois..  A&.  Charles  Dickens  has 
written  actes  of  fiction  in  which  it  would  he  impos- 
sible to  find  even  the  smallest  moral  blot,  while  the 
censors  have  licensed  the  exhibition  of  half-naked 
women,  vulgar  and  su^estive  cancan  danceis,  and 
tbe  peribrmance  at  leprous  French  plays  that  have 
been  hissed  off  tlM  st^^  by  the  superior  virtue  and 
taste  of  avero^  theatncal  audiences.  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  mar  have  attacked  parochial  mismanage- 
ii>ent  in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  as  be  has  attacked  many 
other  abusts  in  his  other  works,  but  he  has  never 
helped  to  glut  the  pablic  with  dramas  in  which  con- 
cubmage  and  adultery  are  the  chief  motivc-powets. 
Mr.  Cnnrles  Dickens  and  his  adapter,  Mr.  John 
Ozenfbrd,  are  not  anointed  beadles;  they  have 
never  worn  gold-laced  coats,  or  walked  behind  gold- 
headed  sticu,  or  bowed  in  the  preaence  of  royalty  ; 
bnt,  for  all  this,  they  may  be  as  safely  trusted  to 
give  London  play-goec*  a  stAnlen  dramatic  entei^ 
tainment  as  a  superannuated  essayist  like  Mr.  Bod- 
ham  Donne,  or  a  sporting  nobleman  like  the  Earl 
of  Bradford. 


FOBEIGN  NOTEa 


A  NEW  weekly  journal  entitled  "  Good  Com- 
pany," and  a-  monthly  maeazine,  "  Iha  Oak,"  are 
soon  to  be  issued  in  London. 

In  attempting  to  manage  three  theatres,  Mr. 
Henry  James  Byron,  the  well-known  dramatic  au- 
thor, has  come  to  financial  grief. 

Ik  Bnnoundng  the  death  of  Edward  Jesse,  the 
naturalist,  the  London  Star  says  that  the  In^te  crea- 
tion has  lost  in  him  one  of  its  greatest  benefiuiton, 
and  oatoral  history  one  of  its  most  enlightened  and 
observant  students. 

The  Spectator' thiuks  that  Mr.  Percy  Fit^rald's 
"  Life  of  David  Garrick  "  is  a  very  poor  ipecimen  of 
biwraphical  vrriting.  "On  the  whole,  says  the 
critic,  "  tbe  fame  of  the  ac-tor  will  not  be  shaken  by 
this  tribute  to  his  memory ! ' 

The  proprietors  of  Macmitlan's  Magazine  have 
issued  a  warniqg  to  aU  English  newspapers  that,  if 
they  reproduce  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poem  of  Lucretius,  it  will  be  an  infHnee- 
ment  of  copyri^L  The  poem  is  presented  to  Uw 
American  reader  in  the  present  number  of  Every 
Saturday. 

In  a  sudden  and  unusual  fit  of  candor,  the  Satur- 
day Review  says :  "  We  now  take  a  very  different 
Conrse  regarding  the  Ali^ma  tfom  that  which  we 
once  did,  and  it  would  be  silly  to  deny  that  we  are 
more  inclined  to  attend  to  the  complunts  of  Ameri- 
ca, now  ftat  she  has  shown  herself  a  very  powerfiil 
nation,   than   we   should   be  if  she   were  a   weak 

The  Germans  are  banning  to  print  their  books 
in  Roman  type.  It  is  found  much  clearer  and  less 
tiymg  to  the  eyes.  Ophthalmology  —  which  killed 
half  Uie  poor  compositors  before  aej  had  been  ten 
years  at  the  hosiness,  and  caused  a  (jerman  printing- 
office  to  be  the  funniest  assemblage  of  p^  faces, 
small  forms,  and  big  green  goggles  ever  seen  —  will 
be  banished  by  Uie  change. 

Clarke,  the  well-known  English  huntsman,  is 
about  to  retire  into  private  life,  after  performing  a 
teat  unprecedented  m  the  annals  of  the  chase.  He 
has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  hunted  five  days  in  every 
week,  without  missmg  a  single  day  from  fatigue, 
,em,  or  accident.  Clarke  now  retires  to  an  inn 
at  Didmarton,  about  three  miles  from  Badminton, 
where  he  intends  to  deal  in  horses  and  to  let  hack 
hunters  on  hire. 

The  Pal!  Mall  Gazette  says:  "It  will  be  inter- 
esting'to  a  very  valuable  portion  of  her  M^esty's 
forces,  the  Marines,  to  learn  that  the  Bouse  of  Com- 
mons exempted  them  last  night  from  being  flogged 
any  more  on  shore  in  peace  time.**  If  the  House  of 
Commons  could  devise  some  plan  for  preventing  her 
Slajesty'i  forces  from  being  fioggcd  in  war  time,  it 
would  postpone  indefinitely  the  settlement  of  tbe 
Alabama  claims. 
TaE  London  Examiner  says  that  Foul  Play  if 
t  powerfully  written  story,  aensatioDal  certainly, 
but  one  in  which  tbe  vulea^ty  of  sensationalism  is 
toned  down  to  a  natural  development  of  exciting 
scenes,  not  beyond  the  poenbiltty  or  probability  of 
real  life.  The  well-known  descnptive  power  of  Mr. 
Beade's  pen,  and  the  extraordinary  genina  with' 
rhicb  Mr.  Boocicault  is  endowed  as  an  mveator  of 
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plot,  hftTe  combined  to  produce  at  once  a  itovj  of 
peculiar  inlerot,  and  earneat  Tigtinraa,  actjon.  We 
predict  a  high  populaiitf  for  tlua  stoiy  vhaa  con- 

In  France  there  is  a  regular  pnEB  given  for  vir- 
tue, under  a  bequest  left  for  the  parpoM  hj  a  benev- 
olent peotlenun  named  Mentyon.  In  Decentber, 
1860,  wie  prire  waa  won  by  a  •ervant-girl  named 
Jeanne  D^ite,  who,  after  hearing  her  noble  deeds 
and  qualities  read  oat  in  the  choicest  French  before 
die  Academy,  and  receiving  a  pnrae  containing  £90, 
returned  to  ber  nadvt!  depnrtment,  and  was  recent' 
ly  tried,  convicted  of  swindling,  and  sentenced  to 
two  ytaia'  imprisonment.   - 

The  H01«I  dea  Inralidcs  at  Paris  contains  at  pres- 
ent abont  940  inmates  who  Bcrved  onder  Napoleon 
I.  Of  that  number  more  than  150  are  ampulh,  and 
a  few  are  blind.  One  has  lost  both  fbre-arms,  and 
u9e»with  surprising  dexterity  a  couple  of  hoiAs  fas- 
tened to  his  stumps.  About  sixty  wear  the  miliUfy 
medal,  and  nearly  200  are  decorated  with  the  Crces 
of  the  Legion  of  Ilonor.  There  are'thirty  inmates 
whose  services  date  fnna  the  first  Biipublic.  One  of 
them  —  a  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Scipion,  blown 
up  in  1733  — hu  been  in  the  HiUel  since  IS06. 
lie  lost  both  hi9  lc(:a  on  that  uci^a^ion,  and  has 
contrived  to  live  without  thsm  Ecventy-five  years. 
He  is  now  ninety-two. 

A  YO<r<0  Frenchman,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,- 
haa  jmt  been  tried  before  the  military  Tribunal  of 
Bordeaox  for  evading  the  duties  rmnired  by  law  of 
every  French  citizen.  lie  had  left  his  nativfe  coun- 
ti7  at  tbe  age  of  seventeen  for  Ibe  United  States, 
where  he  made  a  rapid  fortune,  and  where,  having 
become  naturalized,  be  is  at  the  present  moment 
conducting  a  lai^  commercial  house  in  New  Orleans. 
On  the  deaUi  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  France  to  settle  some  fiimily  affairs.  He  was 
then  arrested  as  a  deserter,  having,  Coring  bis 
absence  in  AmericH,  been  drawn  for  the  conscrip- 
tion ;  and  as  naturalizntion  has  no  retroactive  elTect, 
he  had  been  a  French  citizen  at  tbe  time  bis  military 
'    '  '■  o  have  been  discharged.     Thetribmial 


dealt  leniently  with  the  wealthy  Fi 
sentencing  him  to  but  six  days'  impi 


days'  imprisonment. 

'fcE  most  extraordinary  telegraphic  feat  on  rec- 
ord is  the  transmi^on  of  an  extraordinary  messa^ 
from  London  to  San  Francisco,  The  wires  m 
America  were  joined  up  for  experiment  from  Heart's 
Content  to  Caufbmia,  and  the  menage  was  sent  from 
Valentin  at  twenty-one  minutes  past  seven  in  the 
morning ;  tbe  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  was 
received  back  in  Valentia  at  twenty-three  minutes 
past  seven,  tbe  whole  cmeration  having  only  occo- 
pied  two  minutes  ;  the  Sutance  travelled  was  about 
fourteen  thousand  miles,  and  the  mewage  arrived, 
according  to  San  Francisco  time,  at  twenty  minutes 
past  eleven  on  the  evening  of  January  31,  or  the  day 
preceding  that  on  which  it  Left  England.  A  Dublin 
editor  considers  it  unnecessary  to  send  a  message  at 
all,  since  a  telegram  reaches  its  destination  ten  or 
fifteen  hours  before  it  is  sent ! 

Wb  read  a  curioni  para^f^  in  Once  a  Week 
about  a  Frenchman  who  died  in  penury,  afW  pn- 
serving  the  corks  of  the  bottles  with  which  he  had 


inz  upon  the  hardness  of  human  nature ;  such  ai, 
"Ci^auipagae  oorkj  bottle  emptied  12tli  of  U«y, 


1843,  with  Mr.  B ,  who  wished  totnlerect  me  in 

a  buunesB  by  which  I  was  to  maka  ten  milliona. 

This  affair  cost  me  S0,000£    U*.  B taixped  to 

Belpum.  A  cautioa  to  amateuis."  On  anotber 
a^>eai9  tbe  tbUowin^  note:  "Code  of  Cypma 
wine,  of  a  bottle  emptied  on  the  4th  of  December, 


It  may  be  wcjrth  remarkii^,  4hat  this  > 

tleman  must  have   been  from   the   C( 

suspicious  of  his  acquaintances,  and*  that  they  only 

iuBUfied  his  bad  Miiiuon  by  th^  neglect 

The  Birmiogham  Post  publishes  the  abstract  of 
a  curious  sermon  recentl)^  preached  by  the  Rev. 
C-  H.  Craufurd  of  Old  Swinfbrd,  (m  the  occasioa  of 
his  own  marriage  with  his  housiieeper,  in  which  thfl 
reverend  geittluui:ui,  afiur  descanting  on  the  illuatn- 
ous  line^e  of  thti  Craufurds,  admitted  that  the  alli- 
ance he  had  contracted  was  very  like  that  which 
King  Ct^etua  contracted  with  the  beg^ar^iiL 
He  assured  bis  parishioners  that  Mrs.  Craulurd,  al- 
though of  low  birih  and  imperfect  education,  iahiod, 
loving,  and  pious,  qnalities  which  he  infinitely  prefers 
to  a  smattering  of  French  and  Italian,  a  Uule  plajr- 
ing,  a  little  singing,  and  a  ereat  proficiency  in 
"round  dances."  Her  vocabulary,  he  admitted,  is 
not  that  generally  in  use  in  ptdJte  society,  bat  then, 
be  asked,  how  many  of  his  congregation  themselves 
halutually  disregarded  or  pervert^  the  use  of  the 
letter  "  h  "  V  He  implored  them  not  to  be  so  bm- 
tally  deficient  in  good  breedii^  so  uachrvsti^Ln-Iike, 
•s  to  ridicule  her  tor  her  educational  short-comings; 
and  assured  them  that  in  conseqnciice  of  his  in&rau- 
lies,  his  studioos  habits,  his  numerous  avocations,  and 
her  qoiet  domestic  nature,  the  society  of  Old  Swinfi«\l 
would  see  verv  Uttle  of  cither  of  them  in  future,  aa 
they  had  rceotved  to  devote  tbemselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  minds,  to  the  duties  of  their  sta- 
tion, and  to  the  pnparatiiHiof  their  soula  for  heaven. 

AccoKBiNG  to  the  Fall  Mall  Gaxette,  the  title  of 
lieutenant  Dmnunond  to  tbe  honor  of  first  discov- 
ering tbe  light  wluch  is  now  universally  associated 
with  bis  name  is  questioned  by  Dr.  William  Hender- 
son, 1^  Perth.  This  gentleman  claims  the  honor  for 
bis  ftiend,  the  late  Profeasor  Anderson,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Bectoc  of  Perth  Academy  in  1803.  "I  rec- 
ollect well,"  says  Dr.  Henderson, "  that  in  the  winter 
of  1812-13,  Dr.  Anderson,  when  experimenting  on 
artificial  lights,  showed  both  what  were  ailerwards 
named  the  Budc  and  Drtunmond  lights :  the  first,  by 
pasuiw  a  stream  of-oxygen  gas  up  thniugh  the  iAte- 
rior  ofan  Argand  oil-ump ;  and  tiw  last  by  a  rude 
modification  of  the.present  method.  The  hydrc^n 
gas  for  the  latier  was  obtained  from  tbe  decompo»- 
tion  of  water  by  zinc  and  sulnboric  acid,  and  the 
oxygen  ^aa  front  tbe  Idack  oxide  of  mai^neae,  b»> 
ing  pnC  mto  an  iron  retort  and  snbjectu^  It  to  & 
great  heat,  by  which  the  gas  was  driven  on^  and  re- 
ceived into  a  gasometer.  Various  sorts  of  limu  were 
e^>eriiuent«d  with,  and  the  purest  lime  gave  the 
most  brilliantlight.  Dr,  Anderson  waa  the  most  mod- 
eK  and  the  most  unassuming  of  men,  Eind  had  he  giv- 
en publicity  to  these  discoveries  at  the  time  he  nuide 
them,  both  these  lights  would  have  bei.  n  associated 
with  his  name.  Whether  Lieutenant  Drumrmind 
had  made  tbe  discovery  prior  to  1812-13  I  cannot 
say,  but  certainly  he  did  not  claim  it  till  long  afler; 
and,  if  be  had  done  so,  assuredly  Dr.  Andeisun  knew 
nothing  of  it." 
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LuciLiA,  mdded  to  LncietiiB,  fbmid 
Her  muter  cold ;  for  when  the  raoratn^  flnah 
OTpaMion  and  tfae  fint  embnee  h^d  died 
Between  them,  tboogh  be  loved  lier  none  tbe  lei 
Tet  often  when  tbe  vomui  beud  hit  foot 
Ketam  from  ptcingB  in  the  field,  and  raa 
To  ^eet  bhn  wHh  &  ki«a,  tbe  matter  took 
Smul  notice,  or  anaterelj,  for  —  fail  mind 
Half  boned  in  same  weigtttier  argnmeot, 
Or  foncy-bonte  pediwi  upon  tbe  rise 
And  long  roll  of  the  Hexameter  —  be  put 
To  torn  and  pander  those  tiiree  hundred  ktoUb 
Left  by  the  Teacher  whom  he  held  divine- 
She  brooked  it  not ;  but  wrsthfiil,  petulant, 
Dreaming  Kime  titbI,  eoDgfat  and  found  a  witch 
Who  bnwed  the  philter  which  had  power,  thej  said, 
To  lead  an  errant  ponion  home  again. 
And  thii,  at  timei,  the  miogled  with  hj*  drink, 
And  this  deatroj«d  him ;  for  the  wicked  broth 
Coofnsed  the  cbemic  labor  of  tbe  blood, 
And  tickling  the  bmte  within  ih.%  man'i  brwn 
Hade  haToa  among  tbcM  tender  eeUi,  and  checked 
Hia  power  to  diape:  he  loathed  himwlf ;  and  once 
Afcer  a  tempert  woke  npon  a  mom 
That  mocked  him  wi&  returning  eahn  and  cried,  —r 

"  Stonn  in  the  night!  for  thrice  I  beard  the  nio 
Rushing ;  and  once  tbe  fla^  of  a  tbnndertxrft  — 
Methonght  I  never  iaw  ao  fierce  a  fork  — 
Strock  out  the  streaming  moont^n-side,  and  abowed 
A  riototia  Qon&nence  of  witercountee 
BlaachiuK  and  billowing  in  a  hdlow  of  it, 
Where  all  but  yen«^ve  wai  dinty-dry. 

Storm  and  what  dreama  ye  holy  gods,  what  drewos, 
For  thrice  I  wakened  aA«r  dreanw.    Fercbance 
We  do  but  lecollect  the  dreamt  that  come 
Just  ere  tbe  waking :  terrible !  for  it  seemed 
A  void  waa  made  in  Nature;  all  her  bondi 
Cracked ;  and  I  raw  the  flarii^  atom-streama 
And  torrenia  of  her  myriad  naivene 
Ruining  alone  the.  illimitable  inane, 
Fly  on  to  clmh  together  again,  and  ra^^Ee 
Another  and  another  frame  of  things 
Forever :  that  wai  mine,  my  dream,  I  knew  it  — 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  inward  yelp  nnd  resden  forefoot  pliei 
Hia  function  of  the  woodland:  but  the  neicti 
1  thought  that  all  tbe  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on  earth. 
And  whn*e  it  daabed  the  reddening  meadow,  iprsng 
No  dragon  warriors  fh>m  Cadmeili)  teeth. 
For  tbtse  1  thought  my  dream  would  ahow  to  me. 
But  girls,  Heturai,  curioua  tn  their  art, 
Hired  animalisma,  vile  at  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-&ced  Dictator'E  orgiee  wmee 
Than  aurfit  they  fable  of  ihe  quiet  Gods. 
And  handi  they  mixt,  and  yelled  and  ronud  me  drove 
Jtt  naiToning  curlea  till  I  yelled  again 
Half-eufTocated,  and  tprang  up,  and  aaw  — 
Was  it  the  Snt  beam  of  my  latest  day  ? 

Then,  then,  from  utter  gloom  stood  out  tbe  breaata, 
The  breatta  of  Helen,  and  hoveringly  a  awoid 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  direct 
Pmnted  itielf  to  |Herce,  but  tank  down  shamed    ' 
At  all  that  beauty ;  and  aa  I  stared,  a  fire, 
The  fire  that  left  a  rooflesi  Dioo, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scorched  me  that  I  woke. 

la  this  thy  vengeance,  holy  Venua,  tbine, 
Beccuae  I  woald  not  one  of  thine  own  dovet, 


^ 


Not  even  a  roee,  were  offered  to  tkee  ?  tiune. 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  pnxemion  makes 
Thv  glory  fiy  along  the  Italian  field. 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deity  ? 

Deity  ?  nay,  thy  wonhippen.    Uy  tongue 
Tripe,  or  1  apeak  profanely.     Which  of  theee 
Angers  thee  meet,  or  angeia  thee  at  all  ? 
Not  if  thou  be'ttitfthrae  who  fitr  aloof 
From  envy,  hate  and  pity,  and  apite  and  acorn 
Live  tlM  great  life  nhieb  iii  onr  greatest  flun 
Would  foUow,  centred  in  eternal  calm. 

Nay,  if  thou  eanet,  O  Goddeaa,  like  ounelves 
TOQch,  and  be  toncbed,  than  would  I  cry  to  thee 
To  kiaa  thy  Mavms,  roll  thy  tendu  anna 
Bound  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  Inat  of  blood 
That  makes  a  steaming  elaiighter-bouse  of  Borne. 

Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee  ;  I  meant  not  her. 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
Slide  froni  that  quiet  heaven  of  hen,  and  tempt 
The  Trojan,  while  his  neat-berds  were  abroad: 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hnnter  wept 
Her  Deity  false  in  buman-smoroua  ti 


Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 

Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verte  — 

Ay,  and  this  Eypris  also  —  did  1  take 

That  popular  oaifie  of  tiiine  to  shadow  forth 

Tbe  al!-genetsting  powers  and  genial  hesit 

Of  Nature,  when  tbe  ttrikee  thtoogh  the  thick  blood 

Of  cattle,  and  li^t  is  large  and  lambs  are  glad 

Nosing  the  mother'a  udder,  and  tbe  l»rd 

Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the  blate  of  flowen ; 

Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty  Gods. 

The  Gods !  and  if  I  go  my  woA  is  left 
Unfiniahed  —  i/ 1  go.     Tbe  Gods,  who  haant 
The  ludd  interspace  of  worid  ^d  world. 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind. 
Nor  ever  falls  tbe  leatt  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowect  ndl  irf  thunder  moans. 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  msi 
Their  aacred  everioating  calm  I  and  auch, 
Not  all  BO  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm. 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
Letting  his  own  life  go.     Tbe  Gods,  the  Gods  I 
If  all  be  alODW,  how  then  ^ould  tbe  Gods 
Being  atomic  not  be  diseolubte. 
Not  follow  tbe  great  law?    Hy  matter  held 
That  Goda  there  are,  for  all  men  so  believe. . 
I  preat  my  footsteps  into  his,  and  meant 
Surely  to  lead  my  Memmiua  in  a  b'ain 
Of  flowery  clauses  onward  to  tbe  proof 
That  Gods  there  are,  and  deatbleaa.  Meant?  Imeant? 
1  have  forgotten  what  1  meant :  my  mind 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  Acuities  are  lamed. 

Look  where  another  of  our  Gods,  the  Snn, 
Apollo,  Delina,  or  of  older  nae 
All-seeing  Hyperion  —  what  you  will  — 
Has  mounted  yonder ;  since  ne  never  sware. 
Except  his  wrath  were  wreaked  on  wretched  man, 
That  ne  wonld  only  shine  among  ^e  dead 
Hereafter ;  tales  I  for  never  ^  on  earth 
Could  dead  fleeh  creep,  or  bits  of  roaating  ox 
Moan  round  the  spit ;  nor  knows  be  what  he  aeea, 
King  of  tbe  East  although  he  seem,  and  girt 
With  song  and  flame  and  fragrance,  slomy  Ufb 


And  here  he  ghuicea  on  an  eye  new-bom, 
And  ^ts  for  greeting  bat  a  wail  of  pain ; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freexii^  orb 
That  fiun  would  gate  upon  him  totbelart: 
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And  here  upon  a  yellon  cjelid  fallen 
.  And  closed  bf  those  who  mourn  a  friend  id  rain. 

Not  tiaiiktul  that  his  troubles  are  no  more. 

And  mc,  although  his  fire  is  on  my  faca 

Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  L-an  t«ll 

Whether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself, 

Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  saj's, 

That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the  port 

Allotted  by  the  Gods :  but  he  that  holds 

The  Gods  are  careless,  nhereforc  need  he  care 

Gruatly  for  them,  nor  rather  plunge  at  once. 

Being  troabled,  wholly  out  of  ngbt,  and  sink 

Past carthquake-Aay, and  ^ut  and  stgne,  that  break 

Body  toirard  death,  and  palsy.  death4n-life, 

And  wretched  of^  —  and  worst  <lisease  of  all. 

These  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses, 

And  twisted  shapes  of  lust,  unspeakable. 

Abominable,  strancers  at  my  hearth 

Not  meluorae,  harpies  miring  every  dish. 

The  phantom  busks  of  somethinc  foully  done. 

And  fleeti[^  through  the  boundless  universe, 

And  blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast  - 

With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity. 

ijow  shonid  the  mind,  except  it  loved  them,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself?  or  do  they  fly 
Now  thinner,  sod  now  thicker,  like  the  flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforoe 
Of  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  aft  hour 
Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keeper*  down,  and  throng,  their  rag«  and  they, 
The  basest,  far  \oSa  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the  land  ? 

Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off  me  again, 
Seeing  with  how  great  ease  Nature  con  smile, 
Bahnier  and  nobler  from  her  bath  of  storm. 
At  random  ravnga?  and  how  easily 
The  mountain  tberCi  hat  cast  hit  cloudy  slough, 
Now  towering  o'er  him  in  serenest  air, 
A  mountun  o'et  a  mountun,  ay,  and  within 
AH  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  feara  of  men. 

Bat  who  was  he,  that  in  the  garden  snared 
^cus  and  Faunas,  rustic  Gods  'i  a  tale 
Tolauch  at  — more  to  laugh  at  in  myself  — 
For  look  \  what  is  it  ?  there  ?  yon  arbuttu 
Totters ;  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 
Slribes  through  the  wood,  sets  all  the  tops  quirer- 

The  monntain  qnickens  into  Nymph  and  Faun ; 
And  hero  an  Oread  (how  the  nun  delights 
To  glance  and  shift  about  her  slippery  sides 
And  rosy  knees,  and  supple  roundednen. 
And  budded  bosom-peaks)  wbo  this  way  rana 
Before  the  rest  —  A  satyr  \  a  satyr ;  see  — 
Follows  \  but  him  I  proved  imponible ; 
Twy-natured  is  no  nature  :  yet  he  drawt 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
Beastlier  than  any  phantom  of  his  kind 
That  ever  butted  his  rough  brothet^bnita 
For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender ; 
I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  licken  at  him ;  and  she 
Loathes  him  as  well ;  such  a  precipitate  heel, 
Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mercury's  ankle-wing. 
Whirls  her  to  me:  but  will  she  fling  herself, 
Shameless  upon  me?     Catch  her,  goattbot:  nay, 
Hide,  bide  tJiem,  million -my  rcled  wilderness, 
And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide!  do  I  wish 
What  ?  that  the  bush  were  leafless '!  or  to  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  massacre?     O  ye  Gods, 
I  know  you  careless,  yet  careless,  to  you 
From  chilly  want  and  ancient  use  I  call  — 
I  thought  I  lived  secnrely  as  yourselves  — 
No  lewdness,  narrowing  envy,  monkey-ajate, 


ider  plane  or  pine 
Lg  the  ^rass,  to  take 
Only  sucii  cups  as  lefl  nalrlendh'-warm, 
Afiirming  each  his  own  philosophy  — 
Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 
Of  settled,  sweet.  Epicurean  life  — 
But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster  lays 
His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will 
Wrenching  it  backward  into  his;  and  spoik 
My  bliss  in  being]  and  it  was  not  great; 
For  save  when  shutting  reasons  up  in  rhythm, 
Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words. 
To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  I  often  gre* 
Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  life, 
Or  of  so  little  in  our  little  life  — 
Poor  little  lile  that  toddles  half  an  hoar 
Crowned  with  a  flower  or  two,  and  there  an  end  — 
And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  scents  to  fad«^ 
Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  And  myself. 
Not  manlike  end  myselfV  —  our  privjlejre  — 
What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it  ?     And  what  man. 
What  Romsn  would  be  dragged  in  triumph  thai! 
Not  I,  not  he,  who  bears  one  name  with  her, 
^Vhose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom  of  kings, 
AVhen  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  {ler  vmns, 
She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Collatine 
And  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  fiix. 
Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her  heart. 
And  Irom  it  sprang  the  Commonwealth,  which  breaks 
As  I  am  breaking  now ! 

And  therefore  now 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all. 
Great  N.-iture  take,  and  forcing  far  apart 
Those  blind  beginnings  that  have  made  me  man 
Djish  tliem  anew  together  at  her  will 
Throtigh  all  her  cycles  —  into  man  once  more. 
Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower  — 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  everywhere 
Shattered  into  one  earthquake  tn  one  day 
Crocks  all  to  pieces,  —  and  that  hour  perliOfM 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  \t>  himself. 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and  fanas, 
And  even  his  bones  long-laid  within  the  grave, 
llie  very  sides  of  the  grave  itself  shall  pass. 
Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  rmd. 
Into  the  unseen  forever,  —  till  that  hour. 
Sly  golden  work  in  which  1  told  a  truth 
That  stays  the  roiling  Ixionian  wheel, 
And  numbs  the  Fury's  ringletsnako,  and  plucks 
The  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal  hell. 
Shall  stand:  ay,  surely;  then  it  fails  at  last 
And  perishes  as  I  most ;  for  O  Thou, 
Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 
Yearned  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise, 
Who  fail  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art 
Without  one  pleasure  and  without  one  pain, 
Howbeit  1  know  thou  surely  must  be  mine 
Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thu* 
I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest  not 
How  roughly  men  ma^  woo  thee  so  they  win 


Thua- 


:  the  soul  flies  oi 


:  and  dies  in  the  air." 


'^Vith  that  he  drove  the  knife  into  his  side  : 
She  heard  him  raring,  heard  him  fall ;  r 


That  she  out  meant  to  win  him  back,  fell  on  hin . 
Clasped,  kissed  him,  wailed :  be  answered, "  Can  Mt 

What  matters  ?    All  is  over :    Fare  thee  well ! ' 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XLIV.  {Contimed.) 
So  far  Helen  RoUeston  was  a  tjpe  of  ha  aex  in 
its  treatment  of  ioventOTs.  Ac  breakjast  alie  became 
a,  brilliant  exception.  The  mooicnt  she  aaw  Hizi^I 
seated  by  her  fire  in  dry  clothes  she  uhnnged  £er 
kc}',  and  made  him  relate  the  ivhole  buainess,  and 
expi-essed  the  warmest  admiration  and  ayatpMhy. 

"  Sut,"  said  sbe,  "  I  do  ask  you  not  to  repeat  this 
exploit  too  often;  now,  don't  do  it  again  for  a  fort- 
night. The  island  nil!  not  run  avay.  Ducks  come 
and  go  every  day,  and  your  healta  in  very,  very 

He  colored  with  pleasure,  and  made  the  promise 
at  once.  But,  during  this  fortnisht,  events  oceurred. 
In  the  first  place,  he  improvctTbis  invention.  He 
remembered  bow  a  duck,  over-weighted  by  a  crab, 
which  was  fast  to  her  leg,  had  come  on  board  the 
boaL  Memory  dwelling  on  this,  and  invention  di- 
Kesting  it,  he  resolved  to  weight  his  ne.tt  batch  of 
ducks;  for  be  aivued  thus:  "Probably  our  ducks 
go  straight  from  tois  to  the  great  American  Conti- 
nent. Then  it  may  be  lonz  ere  one  of  tbem  fills 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  ;  and  perhaps  that  man  will 
not  know  English.  But,  if!  could  impede  tbefliglit 
of  my  ducks,  they  might  alight  on  ships:  and  three 
ships  out  of  four  know  English." 

Accordingly,  be  now  inserted  stones  of  various 
sizes  into  the  little  bags.  It  wss  a  matter  of  nice 
calculation :  the  problem  iras  to  weight  the  birds  just 
to  much  that  they  might  be  able  to  fly  three  or  lUur 
hundred  miles,  or  about  half  as  far  as  their  unen- 
cnmbered  compaoioos. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  circamsCance  oc- 
carrcd  that  would  have  made  a  vain  man,  or  indeed 
most  men,  tling  the  whole  thing  away,  jlelco  and 
be  came  to  a  mpture.  It  began  by  her  fault,  and 
continued  by  his. .  She  did  not  choose  to  know  bcr 
own  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  secret  warnings  from  her 
better  judgment,  she  was  driven  by  curiosity  or  by 
the  unhappy  restlessness  to  which  her  sex  arc  pecu- 
liarly snt^ect  at  odd  tinu»,  to  sound  Hazel  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  epigram  that  rankled  in  her. 
And  she  did  it  in  the  most  feminine  way,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  least  direct:   whereas   the  safest  way 


Sajd  she  one  day,  quietly,  tbough  with  a  deep 
blush:   "Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw?" 
Hazel  gave  a  sbiver,  and  sud  "  I  do." 
"  Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ?  " 


.thout  intondingit." 
your  thoughts,  no 


"  Perhaps  you  do, 

"  You  ore  mistaken 
doubt;  but  not  in  mii 

"  Ought  I  to  forget  people  entirely,  and  what  I 
owe  tbem?" 

"  Thai  is  a  question  1  decline  to  go  into." 

"  How  harshly  you  speak  to  me?  Is  that  fur? 
You  know  my  engagement,  and  that  honor  and 
duty  draw  me  to  Ensland ;  yet  1  am  happy  here. 
You,  who  are  so  gooa  and  strong,  might  pity  me  at 
least ;  for  I  am  torn  this  way  and  that : "  and  here 
the  voice  ceased,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

"  I  do  pity  you,"  said  Hazel :  "  I  must  pity  any 
one  who  is  obliged  to  mention  honor  and  duty  in 
the  same  breath  as  Arthur  Wardlaw." 

At  this  time  Helen  drew  back,  oSended  bitterly. 
"  Thai  pity  1  reject  and  icom,"  said  she.  "  No,  I 
plighted  my  faith  with  my  eyes  open,  and  to  a 
worthy  object.  I  never  knew  him  blacken  any 
person  who  was  not  tbei«  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
that  is  a  very  worUiy  trait,  in  my  opinion.  The 
absent  are  like  children ;  they  are  helpless  to  defend 
themselves." 

Hazel  racked  with  jealousy,  and  irritated  at  this 
galling  comparison,  lost  his  temper  for  once,  and 
said  those  who  lay  traps  must  not  compbun  if  others 
fall  into  them. 

"Traps!     Who  lay  them?" 

"You  did,  Miss  Kolleston.  Did  I  ever  conde- 
scend to  mentionthat  man's  namesince  we  have  been 
on  the  island  ?     It  is  you  make  me  talk  of  him.'' 

"  Condescend  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  word.    Jfor  will'  I  t 


heart,  I  should^ 
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fbr  then  I  ahould  have  been  boand  to  tell  joa 
stoi7  in  Kkicb  ke  U  inix«d.  My  own  miaerable  story, 

—  my  blood  boils  ^aimt  tfae  kumim  race  wben  I 
tliink  of  it.  fiuC  no,  I  see  I  am  nothing  to  yoo ; 
and  I  will  be  lilent." 

"  It  is  very  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,"  replied 
Helen,  with  toare  io  her  eyes ;  "  tell  me  your  sIott, 
aod  you  will  see  whether  ynu  are  nothing  to  mc.' 

"  Not  one  word  of  it,"  said  Hazel,  slowly,  "  until 
you  have  forgotten  thiit  mao  exists." 

><  Oh  I  thank  you,  sir,  this  is  plain  speaUng.  I 
am  to  forget  honor  and  plighted  faith :  and  then 
yon  will  trust  me  with  your  secrets,  wben  I  have 
shown  myself  anworthy  to  be  trusted  with  anything. 
Keep  your  Fccrets,  and  I  'It  try  and  keep  faith ;  ay, 
and  I  shall  keep  it,  too,  as  loog  as  there 's  life  in  my 
body." 

"  Can't  you  keep  fwth  without  torturing  me,  who 
love  yon  ?  " 

Helen's  bosom  began  to  heava  at  this,  bat  she 
fought  bravely.  "Love  me  less,  and  respeet  me 
more,"  said  she,  panting;  "yon  affront  me,  you 
frighten  me.  I  looked  on  j-ou  as  a  brother,  a  dear 
brother.     But   now   1   am   afraid    of   yoa  —  I   am 

He  was  so  injudicious  as  to  intemipt  her,  instead 
of  giving  her  time  to  contradict  herself.  "  Yon 
have  nowing  to  fear,"  said  he;  "  keep  this  aide  of 
the  island,  and  I'll  live  on  the  other,  rnther  than 
hear  the  name  of  Arthur  Wardlaw." 

Helen's  courage  fwled  her  at  that  spirited  propo- 
sal, and  she  miwe  no  reply  at  all,  but  turned  her 
back  haughtily,  anii  went  away  from  him,  only 
when  she  had  got  a  little  way  her  proud  head 
drooped,  and  she  went  cryir^. 


serve  ber  now,  except  by  flying  weighted  ducks : 
and  he  gave  bis  mind  so  to  this  that  one  day  he  told 
her  he  bad  twenty-eeven  ducks  in  the  air,  all 
charged,  and  two  thirds  of  them  weighted.  He 
thought  that  must  please  her  now.  To  his  aarprise 
and  annoyance,  she  received  the  intelligence  coldly, 
and  ^asked  hint  whether  it  was  not  cruel  to  the 

Hazel  colored  with  mortification  at  his  great  net 
of  self-denial  being  so  received. 

He  said,  "  I  doirt  think  my  worst  enemy  car.  pay 
I  am  wantonly  cruel  to  Ood's  creatures." 

Helen   threw  in,  deftly,  "And   I   am   not   your 

"  But  what  other  way  is  there  to  liberate  you  from 
this  island,  when!  you  have  nobody  to  speak  to  but 
me?  Well,  scllishness  is  the  best  course.  Tiiink 
only  of  others,  and  you  are  sure  not  to  please 

"If  you  want  to  please  people,  yon  most  be^n 
by  nn'derstanding  them,"  saJd  the  lady,  not  ill- 
naturedly, 

"  But  if  they  don't  understand  thenwclves  ?  " 
"  Then  pity  them ;  you  can,  for  you  are  a  man." 
"What hurts  me,"  said  Haiel,  "is  that  you  really 
seem  to  think  I  fly  these  ducks  for  my   pleasure. 
Why,  if  I  had  my  wish,  you  and  I  should   nevv 
leave  this  island,  nor  any  other  person  set  a  foot  on 
it     I  am  frank,  you  see.", 
"  Rather  too  frank." 

"  What  docs  it  matter,  since  I  do  my  doty  all  the 
«ame,  and  fly  the  ducks?  But  sometimes  I  do 
yearn  for  a  word  of  praise  for  it;  and  that  word 


"  It  is  a  prusewortliy  act,"  sud 


i,butioic3y 


that  -it  is  a  wonder  he  ever  flew  another  duck  after 
that. 

"  No  mutter,"  said  he,  and  hi*  hand  inveluatarilj 
sought  his  heart;  "  you  lead  me  a  sharp  but  whole- 
some lesson,  that  we  should  do  our  duty  for  oar 
duty's  sake  And  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  my  dnty 
to  liberate  you  and  restore  you  to  those  you^lll 
lly  three  ducks  to-morrow  morning  instead  of  tnn." 

"It  is  not  done  by  my  advice,"  said  Helen. 
"  You  will  certainly  make  yourself  ill." 

"  0,  that  is  all  noasense  I"  said  Hazel. 

"  You  are  rude  to  me,"  said  Helen,  "  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  deserve  it" 

"Rude,  am  I?  Then  1 11  say  no  more,'  said 
Uazet,  half  humbly,  half  doggedly. 

His  parchment  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  ilriven 
to  another  expedient  He  obtained  alcohol  by  dis- 
tilJBtion  ftota  rum,  and  having  fonnd  dragon's  blood 
in  its  pure  state,  little  ruby  dropa,inade  a  deep  red 
varnish  that  defied  water ;  he  p^t  slips  of  batk. 
white  inside,  cat  his  inscription  deep  on  the  inner 
side,  and  filled  the  incised  letters  with  this  red 
varnish.  He  had  forty-eight  ducks  in  the  air.  and 
was  rising  before  daybreak  to  caicb  another  couple, 
nhen  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  right  hip  and 
knee,  and  found  he  could  hardly  walk,  so  he  give  ia 
that  morning,  and  kept  about  the  premises.  Bat  he 
got  worae,  and  he  had  hardly  any  use  io  his  right 
side,  from  ^e  waist  downwards,  and  was  in  greit 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  pain  and  loss  of  power 
increased,  and  resastcd  nil  his  remedies;  there  was 
no  ti'ver  to  smeak  of;  hut  Nature  was  grimly  rereng- 
ini;  herself  lor  manj-  a  gentler  wammg  nepleclfd. 
When  he  realized  his  condition,  he  was  terrihly  cal 
up,  and  sat  oiv  the  sand  with  his  head  in  his  fainA 
for  nearly  two  hours.  But,  after  that  period  of  de- 
spondency, he  cot  up,  took  his  boat-hook,  and  nsiag 
it  as  a  staff,  hobbled  to  his  arsenal,  and  set  to  work. 

Amongst  his  materials  was  a  young  tree  he  hid 

fulled  up;  the  roots  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  stem. 
Ift  just  siweJ  off  the  cods  of  the  roots,  and  thee 
proceeded  to  shorten  the  stem. 

But  meantime,  Helen,  wbo  had  always  a  ^cret 
eye  on  him  and  bis- movements,  had  seen  there  wss 
something  wrong,  and  came  timidly  and  asked  whit 
was  the  matWr. 

■■  Nothing,"  said  he.  d<^gedly.  . 

"  Tlien  why  did  you  sit  so  long  on  the  sand?    I    I 
never  saw  yon  like  that." 
■'  I  wss  ruminating." 

"What  upon?     Not  that  I  have  any  right  toast" 
"  On  the  arrogance  anil  folly  of  men  ;  tiiey  at- 
tempt more  than  tliey  can  do,  and  despise  the  |»ettT 
prudence  and  copmon-sense  of  women,  and  smut  for 
it;  ns  I  am  smarting  now  for  beine  wiser  than  yon." 
O ! "  said  Helen ; "  why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  anil 
that  you  hare  mule?    It  looks  like  —  0 


what 

"  It  is  a  crutch,"  said  Hazel,  with  forced  calmnes ; 
"  and  I  am  a  cripple." 

Helen  clasped  her  hands,  and  stood  tr^mUisg. 

Hazel  lost  his  self^MOtrol  for  a  Di(«ient,  and  cried 
ont  in  a  voice  of  agony, ''  A  useless  cripple.  J  wist 
I  was  dead  and  out  of  the  way." 

Then,  ssharaed  of  baviTtg  given  way  befbro  Jin', 
he  seized  his  crutch,  placed  the  crook  under  his  arm, 
and  turned  sullenly  away  flom  her. 

Four  steps  he  took  with  his  crutch. 

She  caught  him  with  two  movementa  of  ber  sup- 
ple and  vigoTons  traae- 
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She  just  lud  her  left  hand  (rently  on  his  aboalder, 
and  with  her  right  ehe  stole  the  crutch  softly-  away, 
and  let  it  Inll  upon  the  sand.  She  took  hia  Hght 
baod,  and  pnt  it  to  her  lips  like  a  subject  paying 
homage  to  her  sorereign ;  and  then  she  put  her 
BtroDE  arm  under  his  shoulder,  xtill  holding  bis  right 
hand  in  hen,  and  looked  in  his  face.  "  No  wor''~ 
crutches  when  I  am  by,"  said  she,  in  a  low  v 
full  of  devotion. 


aided,  he  went  with  her  to  hrr  cavern.  As  tbey 
went,  she  asked  him  tenderly  where  the  pain  was. 

"  Jt  teas  in  my  hip  and  knee,"  he  faid  :  "  but  now 
it  is  nowhere ;  mr  joy  has  come  back  to  my  heart," 

"  And  to  mine  too," said  Helen;  "  except  for  this." 

The  quarrel  dlsperaed  like  a  clond,  nnder  this  ca- 
lamity. Thqre  was  no  formal  reconciliation ;  no  dis- 
cnssion ;  and  this  was  the  wisest  course :  for  the  un- 
happy situation  remained  unchanged  ;  and  the 
fnendliest  discussion  could  only  fan  the  embers  of 
discord  and  misery  gently,  instead  of  fiercely. 

The  pur  so  strangely  thrown  t^^tber  commenced 
a  new  chapter  of  their  existence.  It  was  not  patient 
and  nurse  over  again ;  Ilaxel,  though  very  lame,  had 
too  much  spirit  lefl:  to  accept  that  position.  But  sUll 
the  sexes  became  in  a  measure  leveraed,— Helen  the 
fisherman  and  forager.  Hazel  the  cook  and  domestic- 
He  WM  as  bnsy  as  ever,  but  in  a  narrow  circle ; 
be  found  pearl  oysters  near  the  sunk  galleon,  and, 
ere  he  baa  been  lame  many  weeks,  he  bad  entirely 
Hned  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  mother-o&pearl 
set  in  cement,  and  close  as  mosaic. 

Every  day  ha  passed  an  hour  in  Paradise;  for  his 
living  cmtch  luaae  him  take  a  little  walk  with  bcr ; 
her  hand  beld  his;  her  arm  supportod  his  shoulder; 
her  sweet  face  was  neaf  his,  full  of  tender  solicitude ; 
they  seemed  to  be  one ;  and  spoke  in  whispers  to 
each  other,  like  thinking  aloud.  The  causes  of  hap- 
piness were  ever  present ;  &e  causes  of  unhappiuess 
were  out  of  Mght,  and  showed  no  signs  of  approach. 
And  of  the  two,  Helen  was  the  happiest.  Before 
a  creature  so  pore  as  this  marries  and  has  children, 
the  great  maternal  instinct  is  still  there,  bat  fecils  on 
what  it  can  get,  —  first  a  doll,  and  then  some  help- 
less creature  or  other.  Too  often  she  wastes  her 
heart's  milk  on  something  grown  np,  but  as  selfish  as 
a  child.  Helen  was  more  (brtanat« ;  her  child  was 
her  hero,  now  so  bme  that  he*  mutt  lean  on  her  to 
walk.  The  days  psssed  by,  and  the  island  was  ftst 
becoming  the  worid  to  those  two,  and  as  bright  a 
world  as  ever  Aone  on  two  mf-"' ' 


It  was  a  happy  dream. 

What  a  pity  that  dreams  dissolvp  so  soon '.  Hiis 
had  lasted  fbr  nearty  two  months,  and  HamI  wh 
eetting  better,  tboo^  still  not  well  enough,  or  not 
fool  enough,  to  dismisa  his  live  crutch,  when  one  af- 
ternoon Helen,  who  had  been  up  on  the  heights, 
observed  a  dark  cloud  in  the  blue  sky  towards  the 
west.  There  was  not  another  ctond  visible,  and  the 
air  tnarvellonily  clear;  time,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  before  sunset.  She  told  Haze!  about  this 
solitary  cloud,  and  asked  him,  with  some  anxiety,  if 
it  portended  another  storm.  He  told  bcr  to  be  nn- 
der no  alarm,  —  there  were  no  tempests  in  that  Uti- 
tade  except  at  the  coming  in  and  g<Mng  out  of  the 
rains,  —  but  be  should  like  to  go  round  the  Pnnt 
and  look  at  ber  cloud. 

She  lent  him  her  arm,  and  tbej*  went  round  the 
Point ;  and  there  they  saw  a  ehmd  entirely  different 


e  they  were 
dark  ribbon 

stretched  along  the  sky,  at  some  little  height  above 
the  horizon.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious  length 
it  got  larger  before  their  very  eyea. 

Hazel  started. 

Ht:len  felt  him  etart,  and  asked  bim,  with  some 
surprise,  what  was  the  matter. 

"Cloud!"  said  he,  "that  is  no  cloud.  That  is 
smoke." 

"  Smoke ! "  echoed  Helen,  becoming  agitated  in 
her  turn. 

"  Yes ;  the  breeze 
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Both  were  gtently  moved ;  and  after  one  iwifl 
glance  Helen  stole  at  him,  neither  looked  at  tkt 
other.     Tbey  spoke  in  flurried  whispers. 

"  Can  they  see  the  island '?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  depends  on  how  far  the  boat  is 
to  windward  of  her  smoke." 

*•  How  shall  we  know  ?  " 

"If  she  sees  the  idand,  she  will  make  for  it  that 


"  Why  1  do  ships  never  pass  an  nnknown 
island?" 

"  Yes.    But  that  steamer  will  not  pass  ua." 

"  But  why?" 

At  this  question  Hazel  hung  his  head,  and  his 
lip  quiverad.  He  answered  her  at.  last.  "  Becanse 
she  IB  looking  for  iwu." 

Helen  wa^  strtick  dumb  at  this. 

He  gave  his  reasons.  "  Steamen  never  visit 
these  waters.  I^ove  has  brought  that  steamer  out ; 
love  that  will  not  go  unrewmded,  Arthur  Ward- 
law  is  on  board  that  ship." 

"  Have  they  seen  us  yet  ?  " 

Hazel  forced  on  a  kind  of  dogged  fortitade.  He 
said,  "  When  the  smoke  ceases  to  elongate,  you  will 
know  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  they  will 
change  their  couive  the  moment  the  man  at  the 
masthead  sees  us." 

"  Oh  I    But  bow  do  you  know  they  have  a  man 


"  I  know  br  myself.  1  should  have  a  man  at  the 
masthead  night  and  day." 

And  now  the  situation  was  beyond  words.  They 
both  watched,  and  watched,  to  see  the  line  of  smoke 


It  continued  U  increase,  and  spread  eastward ; 
and  that  proved  the  steamer  was  continuing  her 

The  sun  drew  close  to  the  borison, 

■*  ThCT  don't  iM  Ds,"  said  Helen,  £untly. 

"  No,"  said  Hazel ;  "  not  yet." 

"  And  the  sun  is  just  setting.  It  is  all  over." 
She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  a  moment, 
and  then,  after  a  sob  or  two,  she  said  almost  cheer- 
fully, "  Well,  dear  friend,  we  were  happy  till  that 
smAkc  came  to  disturb  tn :  let  as  try  and  be  as 
bappy  now  it  is  gone.  Don't  smile  like  that,  it 
makes  me  shudder." 

Did  I  smile  ?    It  must  have  been  at  your  sinf 
plieity  in  thinking  we  have  seen  the  last  of  that 
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"  Not  K.    In  three  hours  ihe  will  be  it  anchor 
in  that  hay." 
"  Why,  what  will  bring  her?  " 
"  I  shall  bring  her." 
"You?     How?" 
"  By  lighting  my  bonfire," 
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Helen  had  forgotten  all  about  the  bonfire.  She 
now  asked  whether  he  was  sure  those  on  board  the 
steamer  could  see  the  bonfire.  Then  Hazel  told 
her  that  it  was  now  of  prodigious  size  and  hei£;ht. 
Soma  MX  months  before  he  was  crippled  ho  had 
added  and  added  to  it. 

"That  bonfire,'  said  he,  "will  throw  a  ruddy 
glare  over  the  heavens,  that  they  can't  help  seeing 
on  board  the  steamer.  Then,  as  they  are  not  on  a 
course,  but  on  a  search,  they  will  certainly  run  a 
few  miles  southward  to  see  what  it  is.  They  will 
say  it  is  cither  a  beacon  or  a  ship  on  fire ;  and,  in 
either  case,  they  will  turn  the  boat's  head  this  way. 
Well,  before  they  have  run  southward  halt  a  dozen 
miles,  their  lookout  will  see  the  bonfire,  andtthe 
iiUmd  in  its  light  Let  us  get  to  the  boat,  my 
lucifers  are  there." 

She  lent  him  her  arm  to  the  boat,  and  stood  by 
while  be  made  his  preparation.1.  They  were  very 
nmple.  He -took  a  pine  torch  and  smeared  it  all 
over  with  ptch;  then  put  his  locifer-boz  in  hia 
boeom,  and  took  his  crutch.  His  fiice  was  drawn 
pitiably,  but  his  doted  lips  betraved  unshaken  and 
unshakable  resolution.  He  shouldeMd  hia  crutch, 
and  hobbled  up  aa  fkr  as  the  cavern.     Here  Helen 


S  toiling  up   the  hill,"  said  she. 
jfers  and  the  torch,  and  let  me 
light  the  beacon.     I  shall  be  there  in  half  the  time 

"  Thank  you !  thank  you  '■ "  said  Hazel,  eagerly, 
not  to  say  violenllj. 

He  want«d  it  done ;  but  it  killed  him  to  do  it. 
He  then  gave  her  his  instructions. 

"  It  is  as  iHg  as  a  haystack,"  e^d  he,  "  and  as  dry 
as  a  chip ;  and  there  are  eight  bundles  of  straw 

C'  ced  expressly.  Light  the  Dandles  to  windward 
t,  then  the  others ;  it  will  soon  be  all  in  a  blaso." 

" Meajiwhile,"  said  Helen,  "you  prepare  our 
■upper.     I  feel  quite  faint  —  for  want  of  it." 

Hazel  assented. 

"It  is  the  last  we  shall  — "  he  was  going  to 
sa^  it  was  the  last  they  would  eat  together ;  but  his 
voice  &iled  him,  and  he  hobbled  into  the  cavern, 
and  tried  to  smother  his  emotion  in  work.  He 
lighted  the  fire,  and  blew  it  into  a  flame  with  a 
piumetto-leaf,  and  then  be  sat  down  awhile,  very 
nek  at  heart ;  then  he  got  up  and  did  the  cooking, 
sighing  all  the  time ;  and,  just  when  he  was  bej^- 
ning  to  wonder  why  Helen  was  so  long  lighting 
eight  bundles  of  straw,  phe  came  in,  looking  pale. 

"Is  italiriEht?"  said  he. 

"  Go  and  look,"  svd  she.  "  No,  let  us  have  our 
supper  fint. 

Aeither  had  anv  appetite:  they  sat  and  k«pt 
casting  strange  looKS  at  one  another. 

To  divert  this  anylfow  Hazel  looked  up  at  the 
roof,  and  said  faintly,  "If  I  bad  known,  I  would 
have  made  more  basU,  and  set  pearl  there  as  well." 

"  What  does  that  matter?  "  said   Helen,  looking 


"  Not  much,  indeed,"  replied  he,  sadly.  "  I  am 
a  fixil  to  ntter  soch  childish  i«grets;  and,  more 
than  that,  I  am  a  mean  selfish  cur  to  hme  a  regret- 
Come,  come,  ne  can't  eat;  let  us  go  round  the 
Point  and  see  the  waves  reddened  by  the  beacon 
that  gives  you  back  to  the  world  you  were  bom  to 
embellish." 

Helen  said  she  would  go  directly'.  And  her 
languid  reply  contrasted  strangely  with  his  excite- 
ment. She  played  with  her  supper,  and  wasted 
time  in  a  very  unusual  way,  until  he  told  her  plump 
she  was  not  really  eating,  and  he  could  wait  no 
longer,  he  must  go  and  see  how  the  beacon  was 
burning.        ^ 

"  O,  very  well,"  said  she ;  and  they  went  down 
to  the  bench. 

She  took  hia  crutch  and  gave  it  to  him.  This 
little  thing  cut  him  to  the  heart.  It  was  the  firet 
time  ihc  had  accompanied  him  so  lar  as  that  with- 
out otferin"  herself  to  be  his  crutch!  He  sighed 
deeply,  as  he  put  the  crutch  under  his  arm ;  hot 
he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  only  be  laid  it  all  oo 
the  approaching  steamboat. 

The  subtle  creature  by  his  side  heard  the  ^gb, 
and  smiled  aadly  at  being  misunderstood,  —  but 
what  man  could  understand  her  ?  They  hardly 
spoke  till  they  reached  the  Point.  The  w.ives 
glittered  in  the  moonlight :  there  was  no  red  light 
on  the  water. 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ?  "  uid  Haiel.  «  Yon  can't 
have  lighted  the  bonfire  in  eight  places,  aa  I  told 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  before  him  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance ;  all  but  her  melting  eye. 

"  1  have  not  lighted  it  at  all,"  said  she. 

Hazel  stood  aghast.  "  What  have  I  done  ?"  he 
cried.  "  Duty,  manhood,  everything,  demanded 
that  I  should  hght  that  beacon,  and  I  trusted  it  to 

Helen's  attitude  of  defiance  melted  away:  she 
b^an  to  cower,  and  hid  her  blushing  face  in  her 
haudl  Then  she  looked  up  imploringly.  Iliea 
she  uttered  a  wild  and  eloquent  cry,  and  fled  fiom 
him  like  the  wind. 
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That  cloud  was  really  the  smoke  of  the  Spring- 
bok, which  had  mounted  into  «r  so  thin  that  it 
could  rise  no  ^gher.  The  boat  henelt'  was  many 
miles  to  the  northward,  returning  full  of  hea^ 
hearts  from  a  fruitless  search.  She  came  back  in  a 
higher  parallel  of  latitude,  inten<ling  aflerwards  to 
steer  S.W.  to  Easter  Island.  The  lift  was  gone 
out  of  the  ship ;  the  father  was  deeply  dejected,  and 
the  crew  could  no  bnger  feign  the  hope  they  did 
not  feel.  Having  pursued  'the  above  coune  to 
within  four  huni^^d  miles  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
Genera]  Bolleston  begged  tiie  captain  to  make  a  bold 
deviation  to  the  S.WT,  and  then  see  if  they  could 
find  nothing  there  before  going  to  Easter  Island. 

Captain  Uorelaod  was  very  unwilling  to  go  to 
the  S.W.,  the  more  so  as  coal  was  getting  ihoit. 
However,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  General 
Rolleaton  anything.  There  was  a  northerly  breeze. 
He  had  the  fires  put  out,  and,  coverii^  the  ship 
with  canvas,  tailed  three  hundred  miles  S.W.  Bnt 
found  nothing.  Then  he  took  in  sail,  got  up  Eteam 
again,  and  away  fen-  Easter  Island.  The  ship  na 
so  fast  that  she  had  got  into  latitude  thirty-two  by_ 
ten  A.3S.  next  morning. 


was  brokcQ  by  the  man  at  the  nuut- 

"  On  deck  there  ! " 

«  Hullo ! " 

"  The  schooner  on  our  weather-bow  ! " 

"■Well,  Srhatof  herV 

"  She  has  luffbd." 

"  Well,  what  o'  that  ?  " 

"  She  naa  altered  her  course." 

"  How  many  points  ?  " 

"  She  was  sailin"  S.E,,  and  now  her  head  b 
N.E." 

"  That  is  curious." 

General  Rollestoa,  who  had  come  and  listened 
irith  3  grain  of  hope,  now  sighed,  and  turned  away. 

The  captain  explained  kindly  that  the  m.in  was 
quite  right  to  draw  his  captain's  attention  to  the 
laet  of  A  trading-vesso!  altenng  her  course.  "  There 
ia  a  sea-gr.iramar.  General,"  said  he  j  "  and,  when 
one  seauinn  seea  another  violate  it,  he  concludes 
there  is  some  reason  or  other.  Now,  Jack,  what 
d*  je  make  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  can't  make  much  of  her :  she  don't  seem  to 
know  her  own  mind,  that  is  all.  At  ten  o'clock 
she  waa  bound  for  Valparaiso  or  the  Island.  But 
now  she  has  come  about  and  beating  to  windward." 

"  Bound  for  Easter  Island '! " 

"  I  dunno." 

'■  Keep  your  oyo  on  her." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

Captain  Jloreland  told  General  RoUefton  that 
very  tew  sliiiis  went  to  Easter  Jsland,  which  lies  in 
a  lovely  climate,  but  is  a  niiscrftble  place  :  and  he 
was  telling  tlio  General  that  it  is  inhabited  b/ sav- 
ages of  a  low  order,  who  half  worship  the  relics  of 
laasonn'  Itfl  by  their  more  civilized  predecessors, 
when  Jack  hailed  the  deck  again. 

"  Well,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  think  she  ia  bonnd  for  the  Springbok." 

The  soldier  received  this  conjecture  with  aston- 
ishment and  incredulity,  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  steamboat  headed  N.W.,  right  in  the  wind's 
eve.  Sixteen  miles  off,  at  least,  a  ship  was  sailing 
K.E.  So  that  the  two  courses  might  be  repre- 
sented thus:  — 


And  there  hung  in  the  air,  like  a  black  mark  against 
the  blue  sky,  a  fellow,  whose  oracular  voice  came 
down  and  said  B  was  endeavoring  to  intercept  A. 

Nevertheless,  time  confirmed  the  conjecture ;  the 
schooner,  having  made  a  short  board  to  the  N.E., 
came  about,  and  made  a  long  board  duo  west,  which 
was  OS  near  as  she  could  lie  to  the  wind.  On  this 
Captain  Moreland  liud  the  steamboat's  head  due 
north.     This  brought  the  vessels  rapidly  together. 

When  they  were  about  two  miles  distant,  the 
stranger  slackened  sail  and  hove  to,  hoisting  stan 
and  stripes  at  her  mizzen.  The  union  jack  went  up 
the  shrouds  of  the  Springbok  directly,  and  she  pur- 
sued her  coiTTse,  but  gradoally  slackened  her  steam. 

General  RoUeston  walked  the  deck  in  groat  agi- 
tation, and  now  indulged  in  wild  hopes,  which  Cap- 
tain  Moruland   thought   it   best    to  discourage  at 


"Ah.   ; 
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business.  It  is  at  sea  as  it  is  ashore :  if  a  man  go» 
out  of  his  coune  to  speak  to  you,  it  is  for  his  own 
sake,  not  yours.  This  Yankee  has  got  men  uck 
with  scurvy,,  and  is  come  for  lime-juice.  Or  his 
water  is.out.     Or — hallo,  savages  aboard." 

It  was  too  true.  The  schooner  had  a  cai^  of 
savages,  male  and  female ;  the  males  were  nearly 
naked,  but  the  females,  strange  to  say,  were  dressed 
to  the  tliroat  in  ample  robes,  with  broad  and  flowing 
skirts,  and  h^  little  coronets  on  their  heads.  As 
soon  as  the  schooner  hove  to,  the  fiddle  bad  struck 
up,  and  tlio  savages  were  now  dancing  in  parties 
of  four ;  the  men  doing  a  sort  of  monkey  hornpipe 
in  quick  pace,  with  their  hands  nearly  touching  the 
ground;  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  erect  and 
queenly,  swept  about  in  slow  rhythm,  with  most 
graceful  and  coquettish  movements  of  the  anm 
and  hands,  and  bewitching  smiles. 

The  steamboat  came  ^on^ide,  but  at  a  certain 
distance,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  collision ;  and  the 
crew  clustered  at  the  side  and  cheered  the  savage* 
dancing.  The  poor  General  was  forgotten  at  tne 
merry  sight. 

Presently  a  negro  in  white  cotton,  with  a  face 
blanker  than  the  savages,  stepped  forward  and 
hoisted  a  board,  on  which  was  printed  very  large 

Having  allowed  this  a  moment  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  he  reversed  the  board,  and  showed  theae 
words,  also  printed  large,  The  Spkinobok? 

There  was  a  thrilling  murmur  on  board;  and, 
aflcr  a  pause  of  surprise,  the  question  was  answered 
by  a  loud  cheer  ana  waving  ol  hats. 

The  reply  was  perfectly  undentood;  almost  im- 
mediately a  boat  was  lowered  by  some  novel  ma- 
chinery, and  pulled  towards  the  steamer.  There 
were  two  men  in  it :  the  skipper  and  the  negro. 
The  skipper  came  up  the  side  of  the  Springbok. 
He  was  loosely  dressed  in  some  light  drab-colored 
stuff  and  a  huge  straw  hat;  a  man  with  a  long 
Puritanical  head,  a  nose  inclined  to  be  aquiline, 
a  face  bronzed  by  weather  and  heat,  thin,  resolute 
lips,  and  a  aqnore  chin.  But  for  a  cert^n  breadth 
between  his  keen  gray  eyes,  which  revealed  more 
intellect  than  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  encum- 
b^d  with,  he  might  have  passed  for  one  of  that 
hard-praying,  hardet^hittjng  fraternity. 

Be  came  on  deck,  just  touched  his  hat,  a*  if  to 
brush  away  a  fly,  and,  removing  an  enormous  cig«r 
from  his  mouth,  said,  "  Wal,  and  so  this  is  the 
Springbok.  Spry  little  boat  she  is :  how  many 
knots  can  ye  get  out  of  her  now  ?     Not  that  I  am 

"  About  twelve  knots." 

"  And  when  the  steam  'a  off  the  bile,  how  many 
can  you  sail  ?     Not  that  it  is  my  business." 

"  Eight  or  nine.     ^Vhat  ii  your  business  ?  " 

"  Hum !  You  have  been  over  !ome  water  looking 
for  that  gal.     Where  do  ye  hail  from  last  7  " 

'■  The  Society  Islands.     Did  you  board  me  to  hear 

"  No,  I  am  not  one  of  your  prying  sort.     Where 

are  ye  bound  for  now  ?  " 

"  I  am  bound  for  Easter  Island." 

"  Have  you  hoard  anything  of  the  gal  ?  " 

"  And  when  do  ye  espec'  to  go  back  to  England 

Never  while  the  ship  can  swim,"  cried  Moreland, 

"      ■    hide  his  despondency  from  this  stranger. 

r  it  is  my  turn,  I  think.     What  schooner 

is  this  ?  by  whom  commanded,  and  whither  bound  ? "" 
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"He  Julia  Dodd;  Jochua  Fullalove;  bound  for 
Juan  Feraaudez  witb  the  raw  mateml  of  civiliza- 
ticn  — look  at  the  Tarmint  skippin'  —  and  a  print- 
iDg-pMfiB ;  an'  that'j  the  inetrument  of  civilization, 
I  rstther  think." 

"  Well,  ^ ;  and  why  in  HcaTca's  name  did  yaa 
cbaiifte  your  course?" 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  I  changed  it  —  to  tell  you  a  lie." 

« To  tell  ua  a  lie?" 

"  Ay ;  the  darnedest  etamal  lie  that  ever  came  out 
of  a  man's  mootb.  Fust,  there  'a  an  unknown  island 
■omewhercB  about  That  '■  a  kinder  flourish  before- 
hand. On  that  island  there's  an  English  gal 
wrecked." 

Exclamations  bm^t  forth  on  every  side  at  this. 

"  And  she  is  so  tarnation  'cute,  she  is  flying  ducks 
■11  over  creation  with  a  writing  tied  to  their  legs, 
telling  the  tale,  and  setting  down  the  longitude. 
There,  if  that  is  n't  a  buster,  I  hope  I  may  never  live 
to  tell  another" 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  cried  the  General.  "  Where 
is  the  island?" 

"  What  island  ?  " 

"  The  island  where  my  child  is  wrecked." 

"What,  are  you  the  gal's  father?"  said  Joshua, 
with  a  aoddeil  touch  of  teeling- 

"  I  am,  sir.  Pray  withhold  nothing  from  me  you 
know." 

"  Why,  Cunnle,"  said  the  Yankee,  soothinglj^ ; 
"  don't  1  tell  you  it's  a  buster.  However,  the  he  is 
none  o'  mine.  It's  that  old  cuss  SkinOint  set  it 
afloat;     he    is    always    pieoning     these     peaceful 

Bolleeton  asked  eagerly  who  Skinfiint  was,  and 
where  he  could  b«  found. 

"Wal,  he  is  a  wrter  sea  Jack-of-alt-trades,  etor- 
aaHy  cruiiing  about  to  buy  gratis,  - —  those  be  buys 
of  wl  it  stealing.  Got  a  rotten  old  cutter,  manned 
by  hi*  wi&  and  family.  They  get  cool  out  of  me 
for  for,  and  sell  the  coal  at  double  my  price;  they 
kill  teak  and  dress  the  skins  aboard ;  kill  fish  and 
ttllT 'em  aboard.  Ye  know  when  that  famly  is  at  siia 
bv  the  smell  that  pervades  the  briny  deep  an'  heralds 
their  approach.  Yesterday  the  air  smelt  awful:  so 
I  said  to  Vespasian  here,  I  think  that  sea.«kunk  is 
oat|  fbr  there  's  something  a  pisonius  the  cerulean 
waves  an' succumambieot  air.  We  hadn't  sailed 
not  fifty  miles  more  before  we  run  a^n  him.  TAeir 
eioAet  were  dryinffoli  abo>ii  the  rigging.  Hails  me, 
the  varmint  does.  Yesp  and  I,  we  work  the  print- 
ing-press together,  an'  so  order  him  to  looward,  not 
to  taint  our  Ottheitans,  that  stink  of  ile  at  home,  but 
I  had  'em  bilcd  before  1  'd  buy  'cm,  an'  now  they  're 
Tileta.  'Wal,  now.  Skinflint,'  sal's  I;  'I  reckon 
yon  're  come  to  bring  me  that  hanioan  o'  mine 
you  stole  last  time  you  was  at  my  islanu  ? '  '  I  never 
taw  your  harpoon,'  says  he,  'I  want  to  know, 
liave  you  come  across  the  Springbok  ? '  ■  Mebbe, 
I  have,'  says  I ;  '  why  do  you  ask  ? '  '  Got  news 
fbr  ber,'  lays  he;  'and  can't  Snd  her  nowheres.' 
So  then  we  set  to  and  fenced  a  In't ;  and  this  old 
Taimint,  to  put  me  off  the  trnth,  told  me  die  buster. 
A  month  ago  or  more  he  was  boarded  —  by  a  duck. 
And  this  yar  duck  had  a  writing  tied  to  his  leg,  and 
this  jar  writing  said  an  English  gal  was  wrecked 
on  an  island,  and  nut  down  the  very  longitude. 
'  Show  me  that  duck,'  sez  I,  ironical.  *  D'  ye  take 
OS  for  fools  ? '  says  he ;  'we  ate  the  duck  for  supper,' 
'That  was  like  ye,'  says  I;  'if  an  angel  brought 
yonr  pardon  down  from  heights  celostisl,  you  'd 
roast  mm,  and  sell  his  featben  for  iwan's-dowu ; 
mebbe  ye  ate  the  writing  ?    I  know  yar  a  hungry 


lot-'  '  The  writing  is  in  my  cabin,*  saj-s  he.  '  Show 
it  mo,'  says  I,  '  an '  mebbe  Til  believe  ye.'  No,  tiie 
cuss  would  only  show  it  to  the  Springbok ;  '  there's 
a  reward,'  says  he.  '  What's  the  price  of  a  soul 
aboard  your  cutter'^'  1  asked  him,  'Have  yon 
parted  with  yours,  as  you  want  to  buy  one  ? '  says 
he.  '  Not  one  as  would  carry  me  right  siick  away 
to  everlasting  blaies,'  says  L  So  then  we  s^ud  good 
rooming,  and  he  bore  away  for  Valparaiso.  Present- 
ly 1  saw  your  smoke,  and  that  you  would  never 
overhaul  old  Stinkamalee  on  that  track ;  so  I  caow 
about.  Now  I  tell  ye  that  old  cuss  knows  where 
the  g.il  is,  and  mebbe  got  her  tied  hand  and  fiat  in 
his  cabin.  An'  I'm  kinder  sot  on  English  gab; 
they  put  me  in  mind  of  butter  and  honey.  Why, 
my  schooner  is  nabied  after  one.  So,  now,  Cunnle, 
clap  on  steam  for  Valparaiso,  and  you  11  soon  over- 
haul the  old  stink-pot;  you  may  know  him  by  the 
brown  patch  in  his  jib-sail,  the  ontidy  varmint. 
Puil  out  your  purse  and  bind  him  to  drop  lying 
about  ducks  and  gccse,  and  tell  you  the  truth;  he 
knows  where  your  gal  is,  I  swan.*  Wal,  ye  need  nt 
jmother  ma."  For  by  ^lis  time  he  was  the  ceabe 
of  a  throng,  all  pusMng  and  driving  to  catch  his 

Capt 

great  warmth  and  agitation  for  his  humanit; 
"  We  will  follow  your  advice  at  once,"  he  sut 
"  Is  there  anjthing  I  can  oflier  you,  without  0 
fence  ?  " 

"  Wal,"  drawled  the  Yankee,  "  I  guess  not.    Bni 


took-n 


0  the  island, 


brought 


1 11  take  a  shake  hand  all  round  :  and  if  y'  have  got 
live  fowls  to  spare,  111  be  obliged  to  you  foe  a 
couple.  Ye  sec  I  'm  colonizing  £at  dame<i  island: 
an'  sowing  in  with  grain,  an'  Otalieitans,  an'  nigci^if, 
an'  Irishmen,  an'  aU  the  cream  o'  creation ;  an'  I  'd 
be  glad  of  a  couple  o'  Dorkins  to  crow  the  lazy  var- 
mint up." 

ITiis  very  moderate  reqneat  was  heartily  com- 
plied with,  and  the  acclamations  and  cheera  of  the 
crew  followed  this  strange  character  to  his  schoonw, 
at  which  bis  eye  glistened  and  twinkled  with  quiet 
satisfaction,  but  he  mode  it  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  move  a  muscle. 

Before  he  could  get  under  way,  the  Springbok 
took  a  circuit,  and,  passing  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  him,  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, set  a  clond  of  canvas,  and  ton)  through  the 
water  at  her  highest  speed.  Outside  the  port  (^ 
Valparaiso  she  fell  in  with  Skinflint,  and  found  him 
not  quite  so  block  as  he  wu  painted.  Hie  old  fellow 
showed  some  parental  feeling,  prodaced  the  Ing  at 
onc«  to  Genera]  Bolleston,  and  assnred  him  a 
wearied  duck  had  come  on  board,  and  his  wife  had 


more,  every  heart  beating  high  with  confident  hope. 


CHAPTER  XLVUL 


vBs  strange,  and  demands  a  word 
If  she  had  Ijionght  the  steamboat 
was  a  strange  vessel,  she  would  have  lighted  the 
bonfire :  if  she  had  known  her  &ther  was  od  boaid, 
she  would  have  lighted  it  with  ioy.  But  Hazel, 
whose  every  word  now  was  gospel,  bad  said  it  was 


Coot^lc 


Xnrr  SUHTdir- 


Arthur    Wardlaw 


that    boat,    aearchiiig    for 
ber. 

Sdll,  BO  strong  ii  the  impulse  in  all  ciTiliced  beings 
to  get  back  to  civilization,  that  she  went  up  t^'* 
hill  as  honestl}r  inteodine  to  Ught  the  bounie 
Hazel  intended  it  to  be  lighted.  But,  ai  she  went, 
her  courage  cooled,  and  her  feet  began  to  go  slowly, 
a»  her  mind  ran  EwilUy  forward  to  consequence  upon 
consequence.  To  light  that  bonfire  was  to  bring 
Arthur  Wardlaw  down  upon  henelf  and  Hazel  living 
alone  and  on  intimate  tarma.  Arthur  would  come 
and  claim  her  to  hit  face.  Could  she  ditallow  his 
claim  ?  Gratitude  would  now  be  on  hia  aide  aa  well 
aa  good  faith.  What  a  shock  to  Arthur!  Whnt 
torture  for  Hazel  1  torture  that  he  (bresaw,  or  why 
the  face  of  anguish,  that  dragged  even  now  at  her 
heart-strings?  And  theij  it  could  end  only  in  one 
way ;  abe  and  Hazel  would  leave  the  island  in 
Arthur's  ship.  'What  a  voyage  for  all  three ! '  She 
stood  transfixed  by  ihane ;  her  whole  body  blushed 
at  what  she  saw  coming.  Then  once  more  Hazel's 
face  ro«B  before  her ;  poor  crippled  Hnjeel !  her  hero 
and  her  patient.  She  sat  down  and  sighed,  and 
could  no  more  light  the  fire  than  she  could  have  put 
it  out  if  another  had  lighted  it 

She  was  a  girl  that  could  show  yon  at  times  she 
had  a  father  aa  well  u  a  mother :  but  that  evening 
she  was  all  woman. 

They  met  do  more  that  night. 

In  the  morning  his  face  was  ha^^rd,  and  showed 
a  mental  struggle;  but  hen)  placid  and  quietly  beam- 
ing, for  the  very  reason  that  she  had  made  a  great 
sacrifice.     She  was  one  of  that  sort. 

And  this  diiference  between  them  was  a  £)re- 
taste. 

His  tender  conscience  pricked  bim  sore.  To  see 
her  sit  beaming  there,  when,  if  be  had  done  hia  own 
duty  with  his  own  hands,  she  would  be  on  her  wny 
to  England  1  Yet  his  remorse  waa  dumb ;  for,  if  he 
gave  it  VL-nt,  then  be  must  seem  ungrateful  to  her 
Sit  her  sacrifice. 

Khe  9>iw  his  deep  and  silent  compunction,  ap- 
proved it  iiecretly;  said  nothing,  but  smiled,  and 
beamed,  and  soothed.  He  could  not  resist  this : 
and  wild  thrills  of  joy  and  hope  passed  through  him, 
visions  of  unbroken  bliss  &r  from  the  world. 

But  thb  sweet  delirium  was  followed  by  misgiv- 
ings of  another  kind.  And  here  she  was  at  fault. 
What  could  they  be? 

It  wn.«  the  voice  of  conscience  telling  him  that  he 
was  really  winning  her  love,  once  inaccessible ;  and, 
if  so,  WHS  bound  t«  tell  her  his  whole  story,  and  let 
her  juilgH  between  hiin  and  the  world,  before  she 
made  any  more  sacrifices  for  him.  But  it  is  hard  to 
stop  gr«at  happiness :  harder  to  stop  it  and  ruin  it. 
Every  night,  as  he  lay  alone,  he  said,  "  To-morrow  I 
will  tell  ht'F  all,  and  m^e  her  the  juilge."  But  in 
the  morning  her  bright  fiee  crushed  hia  purpose  by 
(he  fetir  of  clouding  it.  His  limbs  got  strong  and 
his  heart  got  weak:  and  they  used  to  take  walks, 
and  bci*  he;\d  came  near  his  shoulder :  and  the  path 
of  duty  bi'''an  to  be  set  thicker  than  ever  with 
thorns  ;  and  the  path  of  love  with  primroses.  One 
day  she  rnide  him  ait  to  her  for  bis  portnut ;  and 
under  cover  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  told  him  his  beard 
was  godlike,  and  nothing  in  the  world  could  equal 
it  for  beauty.  She  never  saw  but  one  at  all  like  it, 
poor  Mr.  Seaton'a ;  but  even  that  was  very  inferior 
to  his:  and  then  she  disTOUsed  the  sitter:  "Poor 
(hinff,"  said  she,  "you  are  pale  and.  tired."  And 
she  began  to  use  ornaments  ;  took  her  bracelets  ont 
of  her  bag,  and  picked  pearls  ont  of  ber  walls,  and 


made  a  coronet,  under  which  her  eyea  flashed  at 
night  with  auperiativB  beautj',  —  consdoui  beauty 
brightened  by  the  sense  of  being  admired  and 
looked  at  by  the  eye  she  desired  to  please. 

She  revered  him.  He  had  improvea  her  ehane- 
ter,  and  she  knew  it,  and  often  told  him  so.  "  Call 
me  Hazelia,"  she  said  ;  "  make  me  liker  you,  stUl." 

One  day,  he  came  suddenly  through  the  jun^e, 
and  found  her  reading  her  prayer-book. 

He  took  it  from  her,  not  meaning  to  be  rude, 
neither,  but  inquisitive. 

It  was  open  at  the  marriage-service,  wad  her 
chceka  were  dyed  scarlet. 

His  heart  panted.  He  was  a  clergyman;  he 
could  read  that  service  over  them  both. 

Would  it  be  a  marriage  ? 

Not  in  England ;  but  in  some  coantriw  it  would. 
Why  not  in  this  ?     This  was  not  England. 

He  looked  up.  Her  head  was  averted;  she  was 
downright  distressed. 

He  was  aonr  to  have  made  her  bltish:  so  lie  tO<^ 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly,  so  tenderlv  that  hii 
heart  seemed  to  go  into  his  lips.  She  tbriikdimder 
It,  and  her  wfait«  brow  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  sky  was  a'vault  of  purple  with  a  flamit^ 
topaz  in  the  centre ;  the  sea,  a  heavenly  blue ;  the 
warm  air  breathed  heavenly  odor?;  flaming  macaws 
wheeled  overhead ;  huramjng-birds,  more  gorgeous 
than  any  flower,  buzzed  round  their  heads,  and 
amazed  the  eye  with  delight,  then  cooled  it  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  Jung^  into  which  they  dived. 

It  was  a  Paradise  with  the  sun  smiling  down  on 
it.  and  the  ocean  smilingnp,  and  the  air  impregnated 
with  love.  Here  they  were  both  content  now  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days  — 

"  Tht  woriil  rargcttlDf ;  br  tlie  vorld  torgtt." 


CHAPTER   XLTX. 

TnF-  Springbok  arrived  in  due  course  at  lon^tode 
103  deg.  31  rain,  but  saw  no  island.  This  was  dis- 
piriting;  but  still  Captain   Moreland   did  not  d»- 

He  asked  (rcneral  Rolleston  to  examine  the  writ- 
ng  carefully,  and  tell  him  was  that  Miss  RoUeston'i 
handwriting. 

The  General  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"No,"   s.iid  he;  "it  is  nothing   like   my  child's 

"  Whv,  alt  the  better,"  said  Captain  Moreland ; 

the  laiiy  has  got  somebody  about  her  who  knows  a 
thing  or  two.  The  man  that  could  catch  wild  ducks 
and  turn  'em  into  postmen  coulii  hit  on  the  longi- 
tude somehow;  and  he  does  n't  pretend  to  be  exact 

the  latitude," 

Upon  this  he  ran  northward  400  miles;  which 
took  him  three  days ;  (br  they  stopped  at  n^ht 

No  island. 

He  then  ran  south  600  miles ;  slopping  at  night. 

No  bland. 

Then  he  took  the  vessel  Eig/ag. 

Just  before  sunset,  one  lovely  day,  the  man  at  the 
masthead  sane  out :  — 
On  deck  tnere ! " 
Hollo  I " 

Something  in  sight ;  on  our  weitbei^bow." 
What  is  it  ?  " 
Looks  like  a  mast     No.     Don't  know  what  it 
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Captain  Moreland  ordered  the  ship's  coune  to  be 
altered  accordingly.  By  this  time,  General  Rolles-. 
ton  was  on  deck.  The  ship  ran  two  miles  on  the 
new  coune;  and  all  this  time  the  topman's  glaaa 
wu  levelled,  and  the  crew  climbed  about  the  rig- 
ging all  eyes  and  ears. 

At  last  the  clear  iail  came  down. 

"  I  can  make  it  out  now,  sir." 

"What  U  it?" 

"  It  is  a  palm-tree." 

The  captain  jumped  on  a  gun,  and  waved  hii  hat 
grandly,  and  instantly  the  vessel  rang  with  a  lusty 
cheer ;  and,  for  once,  sailors  gabhlwl  like  w aahei^ 

They  ran  till  Ibey  taw  the  island  in  the  moonlight, 
,  and  the  giant  Palm,  black,  and  icolpturud  out  of  the 
violet  sky ;  then  tbey  set  the  lead  iioing,  and  it 
warned  tliem  not  to  come  too  close.  Tbey  anchored 
off  the  west  coast 

At  daybreak  they  moved  slowly  on,  still  sound- 
ing Bi  tbey  went ;  and,  rounding  the  West  Point, 
General  BoUeston  saw  wntlen  on  the  goanoed  rocks 
in  large  letters :  — 


He  and  Moreland  shook  hands;  and  how  their 
eyes  glistened! 

Presently  there  :was  a  stranger  inscription  still  up- 
on the  rocks,  —  a  roagh  outline  of  the  island  on  an 
enormous  scale,  showing  the  coast-line,  the  ree&,  the 
■hallow  water,  and  the  deep  water. 

"  Ease  her  I    Stop  her  '. " 

The  captain  studied  this  original  chart  with  bis 
glass,  and  crept  slowlv  on  for  the  west  passage. 

Bat,  warned  by  the  soundings  marked  un  the 
rock,  he  did  not  attempt  to  "o  tLrough  the  passage, 
but  came  to  an  anchor,  and  lowered  His  boat. 

The  sailors  were  all  on  the  ^i  vive  to  land,  but 
the  captain,  to  their  infinite  surprise,  told  them  only 
three  penonx  would  land  that  morning,  —  himself, 
hii  son,  and  General  KoUeston. 

The  fact  is,  this  honest  capt^n  had  got  a  misgiv- 
i^,  founded  on  a,  general  view  of  human  nature. 
&  expected  to  find  the  girl  widi  two  or  three  sulors, 
one  of  tbem  united  to  her  by  some  nautical  ceremo- 
ny, dn!^  witnessed,  but  such  as  a  mililari/  officer  of 
distinction  conld  hardly  be  expected  to  approve. 
He  got  into  the  boat  in  a  curious  stiite  of  delight, 
dashed  with  uocomfortable  suspense;  and  Uiey 
rowed  gently  for  the  west  passage. 

As  for  G^eral  RoUcston,  now  it  was  he  needed 
all  his  fortitude.  Suppose  tlie  lady  was  not  Ilclea ! 
After  all,  the  chances  were  against  her  being  there. 
Suppoae  she  was  dead  and  buHcd  in  that  island ! 
Suppose  that  fatal  disease,  with  which  she  had  sailed, 
had  been  2.cceleratcd  by  hardships,  and  Providence 
permitted  bim  only  to  receive  her  last  sigL  All 
these  misgivlncs  crowded  on  him  the  moment  he 
drew  BO  near  the  object,  which  bad  looked  all  bright- 
ness BO  long  as  it  was  unattainable.  He  sat,  pale 
and  brave,  in  the  boat;  but  hia  doubts  and  fears 
were  greater  than  bis  hope. 

Thej  rounded  Telegraph  Point,  and  in  a  moment 
Paradise  Bay  burst  on  tbem,  and  Hazel's  boat  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  them.  It  was  half-tide. 
Tbey  beached  the  boat,  and  General  BoUeston  land- 
ed. Captain  Moreland  grasped  his  hand,  and  said, 
"Call  us  ifitia  all  right" 

General  RolleetoD  returned  the  pressure  of  that 


honest  band,  ondmardked  np  the  beach  just  as  if  he 
was  going  into  action. 

He  came  to  the  boat  It  bad  an  awning  over  the 
stern,  and  was  clfarly  used  as  a  sleeping-place.  A 
scries  of  wooden,  pipes  standing  on  uprights  led 
from  this  np  to  the  cliff.  The  pipes  were  in  fact 
mere  sections  of  the  sago-tree  with  the  soft  pith 
driven  out.  As  this  was  manifestly  a  tube  of  com- 
munication. General  Rotlestou  followed  it  until  he 
caine  to  a  sort  of  veranda  with  a  cave  opening  oo 
it;  he  entered  the  cave,  and  was  dazzled  by  its 
most  unexpected  beauty.  He  aeemed  to  be  in  a 
gigantic  nautilus.  Boot'  and  sides,  and  the  very 
chimney,  were  one  blaze  of  mother-of-pearl.  Bat, 
afler  the  first  start,  brighter  to  him  was  an  old  shawl 
he  saw  on  a  nail ;  for  that  showed  it  was  a  woman's 
abode.  He  tore  down  the  old  shawl,  and  carried  it 
to  tho  light  He  recognized  it  as  Helen's.  Her 
rugs'werc  in  a  comer;  ha  rushed  in,  and  felt  them 
all  over  with  trembling  bands.  They  were  slill 
warm,  thoi)gb  she  had  left  her  bed  eonie  time.  He 
came  oat  wUd  with  joy,  and  shouted  to  Moreland, 
"  She  is  alive !  She  is  alive  I  She  is  alive  I  "  Tiiea 
fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  God. 

A  cry  came  down  to  him  from  above:  he  looked 
np  as  he  knelt,  and  there  was  a  female  fi^iure 
dressed  in  white,  stretching,  out  its  bands  as  if  it 
would  fly  down  to  him.  Its  eyes  gleaned ;  be 
knew  them  all  that  way  off.  He  stretched  out  his 
bands  as  eloquently,  and  then  be  got  up  to  meet 
her;  but  tbe  stout  soldier's  limbs  were  stificr  iJian 
of  old;  and  he  got  up  BO  slowly,  that,  ere  be  eonU 
take  a  step,  there  came  flying  to  him  with  little  I 
screams  and  inarticulate  cries,  no  livine  skeleton, 
nor  consump^ve  young  lady,  but  a  grand  creatore. 
tanned  here  and  there,  rcey  as  the  morn,  and  full  of 
lusty  vigor ;  a  body  all  health,  streiigth,  and  beauty, 
a  soul  aJi  love.  She  flung  herself  all  over  htm  in  a 
moment  with  cries  of  love  unspeakable;  and  then 
it  was  "  O  my  darling,  my  dwlingl  O  my  own, 
own!  na,ba,ha,ha!  0,0,0,0!  Isilyou! 
is  it  V  can  it  ?  Papa  I  Papa ! "  then  little  convol- 
aive  bands  patting  him,  and  feeling  bis  beard  and 
shoulders ;  then  a  sudden  btul  of  violent  kisses  oa 
his  head,  his  eyes,  his  arms,  bis  hands,  bis  kne^ 
Then  a  stout  soldier,  broken  down  by  this,  and  Mb- 
bing  for  joy.  "  O  my  child  1  My  flesb  and  blood ! 
O,  O,  0  ! "  Then  all  manhood  melted  away  ex- 
cept paternity;  and  a  father  turned  mother,  and 
clin^rlng,  kissing,  and  rockine  to  and  fro  with  bis 
child,  and  both  crying  for  joy  as  if  their  hearts 
would  burat 

A  sight  for  angeb  to  look  down  at  and  rejoice. 

But  what  mortal  pen  could  paint  it? 


CHAPTER  L. 

TuKY  gave  a  long  time  to  pure  joy  before  eitlier 
of  tbem  cared  to  put  questions  or  compare  notes. 
But  at  last  ho  asked  her,  "  Who  was  on  tho  island 
besides  her  ?  " 

"  O,"  said  she,  "  only  my  guardian  angeU  Poor 
Mr.  Welch  died  tbe  first  week  we  were  here." 

Ha  parted  tbe  hair  on  her  brow,  and  kissed  it  ten- 
derly.    "  And  who  is  your  guardian  angel  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  arc  now,  my  own  papa :  and  well  you 
have  proved  it.  To  think  of  your  being  the  one  to 
come,  at  your  age  !  " 

"  Well,  never  mind  me.  Who  has  taken  such  caM 
ofmycbild?  — this  tbe  sick ^rl  tbey  frightened  me 
abont 1 " 


l,CiO(,^ 


« Indeed,  pupa.  I  iw«  ft  djring  girl.  My  very 
band  vat  *a«Ced.  Look  U  it  now ;  brown  as  a 
berry,  but  lo  plump ;  yoa  owe  that  to  him ;  and, 
papa,  I  can  walk  twenty  miles  withoni  fatigue :  and 
so  Etrong ;  I  could  take  you  up  in  my  arma  and  car- 
ry, I  know.     But  I  am  content  lo  eat  you."     (A 


this  dny.     What  is  hi 

"  Mr.  Ilitzel.  Ho  ia  a  clergyman.  O  papa,  I 
hope  you  mill  liko  bim,  for  he  has  aaved  my  life 
more  than  once :  and  tben  ho  has  been  eo  generous, 
>o  delicRle,  so  patient ;  for  I  used  bim  very  ill  at 
first ;  and  yoa  will  find  my  character  a.i  muuh  im- 

Soved  as  my  health :  and  all  owing  to  Mr.  Hazel. 
0  is  a  clcr^nian  ;  and  O,  so  goou,  fo  humble,  so 
jlcver,  so  sclf^enying !    Ah !  bow  can  1  ever  repay 

''  Well,  I  ahall  be  glad  to  tea  tliia  paragon,  and 
ihake  Iiim  by  the  hand.     Yon  may  imagine  nhat  I 

fall  to  any  one  that  is  kind  to  my  darling.     An  old 
gentleaian  ?  about  my  age  ?  " 

"  Hum ! " 

"  If  he  had  been  old  I  should  not  be  here ;  for  he 


iDi!  made  me  this  cave,  and  almost  killed  himself 
ID  my  service.    Poor  Mr.  Hazel  1 " 

"  flow  old  is  be  ?  " 

"  Dearest  p:ipa,  I  ncrcr  asked  him  that :  but  T 
:iiink  he  is  four  or  live  years  older  than  me,  and  a 
lundrcd  years  better  than  I  shall  ever  be,  I  am 
ifraid.     What  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  " 

"  XotUing,  ehild,  nothina-" 

'■  Don't  tell  me.     Can't  1  road  your  dear  face  ?  " 

"  Come,  let  mo  read  yours.  Look  me  iu  the 
■k.:  now  :  full.'' 

lie  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  firmly,  but  not  tho 
ran  roughly,  nnil  looked  straight  into  her  hazel 
'VL'9.  Silt!  blushed  at  this  ordeal,  —  blushed  scar- 
Bi:  but  lier  eyes,  pure  as  Heaven,  faced  bis  fairly, 
boiit-h  with  a  puzzled  look. 

IIu  concluded  tbia  paternal  inspection  by  kissinij 
er  on  tlic  brow.     "  I  was  an  old  tool,"  he  muttered. 

'■  What  do  you  say,  dear  papa  V  " 

"  Nothing,  notliins.  Kiss  me  again.  Well,  love, 
DU  had  tetter  Had  this  guardian  an^el  of  vours, 
bat  1  may  take  him  by.  the  hand  anUgive  him  a 
iitlier's  blessing,  and  make  bim  some  little  return 
py  carrying   him  borne  to  England  along  with  my 

"  I  'Tl  call  liiin,  papa.  Where  can  ho  bo  gone,  I 
lender." 

.She  ran  out  to  the  terrace,  and  calleil,  — 

'Mr.  Hazel!  Mr.  Hazel!  I  don't  see  him;  but 
le  can't  bi?  i;<r  off.     Mr.  Hazel  I  " 

Then  sbe  e.ime  back,  and  made  her  father  sit 
lawn  :  and  she  sat  at  hii  knee,  beaming  with  delight. 

"  Ah, jiaji;!,"  said  she,  "  it  waa  you  who  loved 
>r)t  in  England.     It  was  you 
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e  to  look  for 

■■  Ko,"  said  he,  "  there  arc  others  there  that  love 
foa  as  well  in  their  way.  Poor  Wardlaw  I  on  his 
ick-bed  for  you,  cut  down  like  a  flo.ver  the  mo- 
uent  he  beard  you  were  lost  in  the  Proserpine. 
a,  and  I  bave  broken  fiuth.". 
'■  That  is  a  story,"  said  Helen ;  "  you  could  n't." 
"  For  a  moment  I  mean ;  I  promised  the  dear 
lU  man  —  ho  furnished  the  ship,  the  men,  an'1  the 
Doney,  to  find  you.  He  lays  you  are  as  much  his 
laughter  a*  mine." 


"Well,  but  what  did  you  promise  him? "said 
Helen,  blushing  and  interrupting  hastily,  for  she 

could  not  bear  ibc  turn  matters  were  taking. 

"  0,  only  to  give  you  the  second  kiss  from  Ar- 
thur. Come,  better  late  than  never."  She  knelt 
before  him,  and  put  out  her  tbrchead  instead  of  her 
lips.  "  There,"  said  tlio  General,  "  that  kiss  is 
from  Arthur  Wardlaw,  your  intended.  Why,  who 
the  deuce  is  thb  ?  " 

A  young  man  was  standing  wonder-strack  at  the 
entrance,  and  had  beard  the  General's  last  words; 
they  went  through  him  like  a  knife.  General  Rol- 
leston  stared  at  Him. 

Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  pleasure,  and 
said,  "  This  is  my  dear  lather,  and  he  wants  to  thank 


"  1  don't  understand  this,"  said  the  General- 
ight  you    told  me   thero   was  nobody  c 


island  but  you  and  your  gua^ian  angel.  Kd  you 
count  this  poor  fellow  for  nobody '/  Why,  he  did 
you  a  good  turn  once." 

"O  papa  I  "said  Helen,  reproachfully.  "Why, 
this  is  niy  guardian  angel.     This  is  Mr.  Hazel.'* 

The  General  looked  from  one  to  another  in 
amazement,  then  he  said  to  Helen,  "  This  your  Mr. 
Hazel?" 

"Yes,  pipa." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't 
know  this  man  ?  " 

"  ICnow  hiin,  papa '.  why,  of  course  I  know  Mr. 
Hazel ;  know  him  and  revere  him,  beyond  all  the 
world,  except  you." 

The  General  lost  patience.  "Are  ^'ou  out  of 
your  senses  V  "  said  he  ;  "  this  mtfa  here  is  no  HazeL 
Why,  this  is  James  Seaton  —  our  gardener  —  a 
ticket-of-lcave  n 
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DISAPPEARANCES. 

TnE  sadden  disanpearanceof  individuals  from  the 
midst  of  society  implies  in  almost  every  instance  men- 
tal aberration  or  crime.  Skeletons  (bund  in,  mines, 
in  coal-pits,  in  disused  welh,  in  quarries,  in  the  walls 
of  ruins,  in  ploughed  fields  immediately  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  iin^ly  so  many  social  mysteries 
which  probably  occasioned  in  their  day  a  wide- 
spread e.iciteinent,  or  at  least  agitated  profoundly 
some  small  circle  of  relativefi  and  Iriends.  By  some 
law  scarcely  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds,  many  per- 
sons are  urged  into  the  perpetration  of  acts  so  little 
analogous  to  the  general  habits  of  their  species,  that 
they  arc  held  to  proceed  from  madness  ;  though,  if 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  known,  it 
might  be  found  that  they  were  based  on  rc.iaonable, 
or  at  least  on  intelligible  ground.^.  Every  man  may 
sfty  with  the  poet :  "  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is," 
because  within  that  domain,  whether  limited  or  ex- 
tensive, ho  bears  absolute  sway,  his  Buhjecls  being 
iduiis,  which  he  can  marshal  and  compel  in  this  or 
that  direction  at  pleasure ;  but  when  iiis  ideas  i^e 
in  rebellion,  and  refuse  to  obey  his  will,  tho  kingdom 
is  converted  into  an  anarchy,  and  the  man,  from  bung 
the  master,  becomes  the  slave  of  his  own  thoughts.  In 
this  state  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may  or  may 
not  do.  In  nearly  all  conditions  of  mind,  men  de- 
rive sa^faction  from  exciting  astonishment  or  won- 
der among  their  neighbors,  Ind  causing  themselves 
to  be  talked  of  or  speculated  about,  since  they  thus 
become  more  acutely  conscious  of  their  own  exist- 
ence, and  believe  themselves  to  be  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  world.    No  matter  to  such  peraoos 
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how  Hut  »  brought  abont,  whether  the  meani  be 
dignified  or  undignified,  wise  or  fboliah ;  om  of  our 
conteniporaiTes,  to  whom  notonetj  has  been  slwsi^ 
u  the  breath  of  life,  finding  the  public  flag  in  its 
attention  to  his  doin^ifoTwarded  to  oneof  tbe  joui^ 
n»l«  iu  a  feigned  bnnd  an  account  of  hii  own  deathi 
that  be  migbt  gratify  his  vanity  by  becoming  for  a, 
few  daja  the  iobject  of  funeral  convenation,  and 
reading  the  eulogiunu  which  he  felt  certain  would 
be  prononnced  upon  him.  The  plan  succeeded  only 
in  pait :  people  certainly  did  talk  a  great  deal  about 
btm,  bnt  instead  of  tbe  uomingled  prases  on  which 
he  had  reckoned,  he  had  tbe  mortification  to  see  him- 
self HSrerely  censured,  and  to  discover  that  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  bis  abilicie*  waa  considerably  lower 
than  that  which  he  himself  made  of  them. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  literary  man  ot 
■ome  eminence,  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  ad- 
mired as  a  professor,  who  had  visited  the  most  re- 
iiiaii:able  seats  of  learning  and  schools  of  philosophy 
then  in  vogue,  gave  a  shock  to  public  opinion  by 
vanislung,  so  to  speak,  in  an  instant.  From  bis  own 
country jtlande  ra,  then  disturbed  by  civil  war,  he 
*  '  rasied  into  JTrance,  where,  as  a  professor  of 
i,  he  enjoyed  conriderable  distinction.  Walk- 
iiw  out  one  day  while  the  streets  of  the  town  in 
Mich  he  lived  were  full  of  people,  a  gentleman 
standing  at  a  door  on  the  opposite  ude  of  tbe  road 
beckoned  to  him,  and  in  the  sight  of  many  to  whom 
he  was  known  he  cnnsed  and  entered  the  house. 
From  that  moment  he  was  never  again  seen ;  bia 
fiiends,  his  auditors,  the  magistrates,  and  other  pub- 
lic authorities  of  the  place,  made  scareh  and  insti- 
tuted all  possible  in'quiries  to  DO  purpose :  — 

But  CoDtiid  ooma  DM,— ome  dm  ilasa  Hut  lij." 
Whether  tl|c  worthy  professor  was  murdcriid  in 
in  that  hooae,  or  sported  a  Iq  Speke  with  public  cu- 
liosiU,  or  hod  committed  some  crime  which  ren- 
dered !t  advisable  for  him  to  disappear,  or  met  his 
death  by  accident,  or  changed  his  name  and  went 
into  a  monastery,  or  ran  away  with  some  neighbor's 
wife, — AT  in  whatever  other  way  we  may  account 
for  it,  such  was  the  apparent  end  of  Everhard  Feitb, 
whose  name,  however,  will  be  long  remembered  by 
all  lovers  of  Greek  literatore,  by  his  learned  and  ia- 
terestdng  Antiquilalii  Homerica. 

lliere  is  a  tradition  —  it  may  be  noliiing  more  — 
which  attributing  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
another  learned  man  to  a  very  diSerent  cause.  It 
was  not  final,  like  that  of  Feith,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  sudden,  and  for  a  length  of  time  complete.  A 
young  Oxford  student,  looking  forward,  it  seems,  to 
eminence  in  the  cburcli,  and  £stinctJon  as  a  theolo- 
gian, vanished  suddenly  from  amongst  his  friends, 
and  the  course  ho  had  taken  defied  at  once  all 
search  and  coujecture.  Almost  simultaneously  witif 
the  departure  of  the  Oxford  scholar  was  the  advent 
of  a  daring  corsair  on  the  Mediterranean,  who 
swept  the  waves  like  a  falcon,  plundered  ships  of  all 
nations,  and  piled  up  immense  wealth  in  a  small 
barren  island,  which  he  made  his  nest.  Here  he 
associated  more  or  less  freely  with  lua  followers, 
leaving  them  occasionally  for  the  company  of  a  lady 
whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  wild  life. 
When  he  had  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  he  be- 
came a  sea-rev«r,  the  lady  having  died,  the  rock 
was  left  untenanted,  tba  pirates  "dispersed.  Not 
lone  after,  the  student  reappeared  at  bis  university, 
applied  himself,  ns  before,  to  atudy,  aad,  entering  the 


%= 


church,  gradually  r 
died  Axcltbi^op  of  York. 


I  highest  honors,  and 


About  the  year  ISIS,  an  officer  of  the  Preventive 
'  Service  living  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Margate, 
and  known  more  or  less  familiarly  to  tbe  whole 
town,  went  fortli,  as  his  duty  required,  to  walk  along 
the  cliffs,  and  watch  whatever  appearances  might 

S'esent  themselves  on  the  aea.  The  month  was 
ovember ;  the  time  of  day  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon ;  the  weather  wild  and  blusterous  \  he  was  in 
the  heyday  of  life, —  his  frame  powerful,  his  health 

Kriect,  his  condition  of  mind  analogous  to  that  of 
I  body.  With  double-breasted  coat  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  and  tightly  fitting  cap,  —  with  spyglaM  in 
hand,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  a  heavy 
cutlass  by  his  side,  —  be  moved  westwards  along  Uie 
downs,  meeting  and  conversing  with  several  persona 
as  be  saontereu  abng.  Fresentiy  the  night  set  in 
darksome  and  drizzly,  with  heavy  gusts  from  the 
south,  which,  rolling  in  the  big  waves  before  them, 
dashed  them  in  thunder  againat  the  eUffs.  Oat  of 
the  darkness  of  that  terrible  night  the  officer  never 
emeiged :  all  possible  search  was  made  for  liim  or  his 
body,  but  without  cfiect;  it  was  suspected,  and  the 
suspicion  seemed  reasonable,  that  be  had  fallen  over 
(he  cUfia,  and  been  washed  out  to  sea  ;  bis  wife  and 
children  lamented  him ;  another  officer  was  put  into 
his  place,  and  by  degrees  hia  disappearance  ceased  to 
bespokenof  ITiirty  years  later,  ^ — thatis,in  tbeathn- 
mcr  of  1S43,  —  walking  with  one  of  my  children 
along  the  downs,  I  saw  a  farmer  ploughing  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  flag-stalT,  and  stopped  to  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject  ofseawced  manure.  While  we 
were  convening,  the  man  observed  something  glitter 
in  the  furrew  he  had  just  made,  —  it  was  the  button 
of  a  naval  officer  -  this  led  to  further  examination, — 
the  earth  was  removed,  and,  littie  more  than  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with  sev- 
eral ft^gmenls  of  his  dress  was  discovered.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  uniform  ho  had  worn  was  that 
of  the  Freventive  ofHcen;  and  it  seemed  probable, 
from  various  circomatances,  we  had  discovered  tiw 
skeleton  of  the  man  who  disappeared  in  131'2. 

Sometimes,  in  moving  about  the  world,  you  come 
in  contact  nith  one  end,  so  to  speak,  of  a  diaappear- 
ance,  while  you  occasionally  witnesa  the  phenomona 
which  accompany  the  other  end.  While  in  quaran- 
tine at  ^lalt^L,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  lazaretto 
three  doon  from  my  apu'tmenls;  and  one  man,  a 
traveller  from  the  East,  'died.  Scarcely  was  tbe 
breath  out  of  his  body  ere  preparations  were  made 
for  his  funeral :  a  coffin  was  improvised,  placed  on 
a  small  bier,  and  four  gxiardiani,  dressed  in  black, 
andmuffled,  bore  him  hurriedly  ijong  the  e^jilanade 
under  my  window  to  hia  long  home.  I  took  some 
paina  to  ascertain  who  he  was,  but  without  succes; 
he  had  given  no  information  to  any  one  daring  his 
terrible  iltness,  and  hia  luggage  contained  no  piipcrs 
wbii:h  could  throw  any  light  on  his  name,  liis  cli^ 
cumstances,  or  hia  country.  All,  therelbre,  tfiat 
could  be  said  was,  that  a  man  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth,  though  he  had  doubtless  friends  some- 
where who  mourned  his  loss,  which  to  them  must  al- 
ways have  remained  a  mystery. 

Another  instance,  in  some  respects  similar,  I  wit- 
nos-sed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  ^Vhile  moving 
southwards  along  the  river,  I  Eaw  on  the  sand  close 
to  the  water  the  corpse  of  a  man  which  had  i^ipar- 
entlv  just  been  washed  ashore.  That  he  had  been 
murdered  there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  deep 
pish  in  tbe  back  of  hia  head,  where  the  skull  had 
been  broken  in  as  if  with  an  iron  bar.  He  had 
been  a  man  above  the  ordinary  hei^t,  broad- 
chested,  with  large  limbs  and  athletic  figure,  prob- 


ably  Bbout  forty  yesra  of  nee.  Two  Arabs  were 
engaged  dose  at  nand  in  digging  s  grave;  for  to 
them,  as  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  is  an  act  of  piety 
to  bury  tbe  chance  dead  whom  they  may  find  in 
their  wnj'.  They  judged  bs  ive  did  from  appear- 
ances, that  tht:  body  mi);ht  have  been  eight  or  ten 
daya  in  tlic  wuter,  floating  dowawanls  with  the  cur- 
rent, so  that  he  was  prob&bly  murdered  high  up  in 
Middle  E;m)t.  WherCTcr  hit  home  may  hare  been, 
it  was  now  desolate,  and  all  those  who  had  been  hia 
friendE  were  loat  in  speculation  respecting  bis  des- 
Uuyj  all  they  knew  was,  that  he  had  left  nis  home 
on  a  certain  day  far  business  or  pleasure,  to  take  a 
walk  or  vi^t  a  relative;  a  curtain  then  fell  on  bis 
doings  and  whereabouts,  never  to  be  withdrawn. 

Here  in  London,  almost  every  day  presents  ns 
with  social  pheuomena  quite  as  startling,  though 
somewhat  difierent  in  character.  Men  leave  their 
homea  lo  make  a  call  upon  a  friend,  and  their  ab- 
sence proves  eternal;  young  ladies  run  away  from 
their  families,  sometimes  with  Frenchmen,  who  may 
be  known  by  tbe  trick  of  biting  their  nails;  some- 
times with  Germana,  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
ibndness  for  beer;  aometimes  with  our  own  gay 
countrymen,  who  often,  however,  desert  their  vlc- 
tinu  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  so  that,  if  they 
tliink  proper,  they  may  return  to  their  irieuds.  In 
general,  however,  no  such  thought  comes  to  them, 
so  that  an  act  b^n  perhaps  in  thoughtless  passion, 
terminates  in  a  life  oi  ihame,  or  in  suicide.  Mauy 
jears  ago,  there  hajjpcned  in  a  liunily  with  which 
I  am  acqu»nted  an  incident  belonging  to  the  class 
of  &cts  above  described.  A  young  lady,  about  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  through  no  motive  that  could 
be  divined,  except  that  of  amatory  caprice,  left  her 
lather's  house  ao  suddenly  and  secretly  that  no  trace 
of  her  movements  couid  be  discovered.  IC  was  not 
even  known  whether  she  went  away  alone  or  in  the 
company  of  a  lover.  Advertisements,  placards, 
ofienng  a  lat^  reward,  were  had  recourse  to.  The 
father,  widely  known,  and  as  widely  respected,  in- 
terested all  his  friends  in  prosecuting  inquiries  re- 
specting the  lost  one,  without  av^L  Year  afler 
year  passed,  and  at  length  the  tToaat  might  be 
aJmoBt  s^d  to  be  ibrgotten.  More  than  forty  years 
afterwards,  a  brother  of  tbe  lady,  though  not  bom 
when  she  disappeared,  emigrated  to  Australia,  and, 
on  arriving  at  Sydney,  bad  his  name  inserted  in  the 
journals  in  tbe  Ust  <^  passengera.  One  morning, 
while  sitting  in  his  h6teL  at  breakfast,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  lady  below  desired  to  speak  with 
him,  '■  Show  her  up,"  said  John  Bull,  rather  per- 
plexed to  conjecture  who  could  wish  to  seu  him  in 
that  new  world.  When  his  visitor  entered,  he  saw 
that  she  was  old,  though  still  in  robust  health.  In- 
stead of  expliuning  her  business,  she  abruptly  in- 
quired whether  or  not  he  wai  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  she  named,  together  with  a  lociiuty  in 
which  he  had  resided  in  England,  t^pon  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said  :  "Then  I  am 
jour  sister  " ;  and  forthwith  entered  into  a  full  ac- 
count of  her  mysterious  disappearance.  She  had 
not  left  her  home  alone,  but  with  a  lover  inferior 
to  bcr  in  rank,  who  had  taken  her  to  Australia, 
when)  he  twd  set  up  a  hotel,  and  realized  a  fortune. 
It  was  the  aflair  of  tlw  bote],  however,  that  had 
withheld  her  from  communicatiug  with  her  family, 
who  might  baye  rew^ed  it  as  a  degradation  to  live 
by  industry.  Her  hnsband,  bowever,  was  now  dead, 
yet  the  hotel  still  sustained  its  celebrity  under  the 
management  cf  the  lady,  who,  wben  she  fled  from 
her  home,  had  not,  U  all  events,  Bei  to  poverty. 
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A  more  striking  example  of  these  social  triienosi- 

ena  is  that  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  James  FeiVQSon, 
the  mechanist  VVhiie  walking  down  the  Strand 
wilh  her  father,  she  slipped  her  arm  out  of  his  while 
he  was  lost  in  thought,  and  he  never  saw  her  more, 
nor  was  anything  known  of  her  fate  tjll  many  yean 
atlcr  Ferguson's  death.  From  the  short  bints  which 
have  been  left  us  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  a 
nobleman,  to  whom  she  had  becoqie  known  at  her 
fiitlier's  lectures,  took  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Italy,  and  then  —  but  whether  there  or  after  their 
return  to  England  is  not  statod  —  deserted  her,  in 
conformity  with  the  general  rule.  She  then  appUed 
to  Garrick,  who  gave  her  a  trial  on  the  boards,  but 
tbe  attempt  proved  a  failure.  Agnes  next  tried 
authorship  with  no  better  success ;  after  which,  in 
despair,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  streets,  and  died 
miserably  in  Bound  Conrt,  off  the  Strand;  and  it 
was  upon  her  death-bed  t^t  she  disclosed  to  the 
surgeon  who  attended  her  the  melancholy  story  of 
her  career.  From  the  localities  in  which  she  h^iit- 
ually  moved,  she  must  frequently  have  passed  her 
relatives  in  tbe  streets,  though  withheld  by  shame 
from  making  herself  known,  while  they  imagined 
her  to  be  in  some  distant  countr}',  or  in  the  grave. 

At  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales,  a  man  of  property 
and  respectable  position,  though  not  a  gentletnan, 
who  had  married,  and  become  the  father  of  two 
children,  left  his  home  suddenly  without  being  ob- 
served by  any  of  lus  neighbors,  and  all  the  inqoiriw 
made  by  his  wife  and  relatives  proved  unavailing. 
The  Welsh  are  an  aSectiouate  and,  upon  the  whole, 
a  romantic  people ;  but  the  deserted  wife  was  not 
romantic,  so,  after  waiting  a  certain  number  of 

{'ears,  in  expectation  of  her  husband's  Tetnm,  she 
Istencd  to  the  wooing  of  another  man,  and  married 
again.  There  Vas  no  poetry  in  her  composition, 
neither  was  she,  like  Tennyson's  Mrs.  Arden,  driven 


woman  wanted  a  husband,  and  look  one,  having 
waited  long  enough,  as  she  thought,  for  her  first 
lord  and  raster  to  come  back,  if  he  meant  to  come 
back  at  all.  But  thoush  the  wife  thus  gave  proof  of 
her  want  of  foith  in  toe  husband  of  her  yoath,  or 
else  really  believed  him  to  be  dead,  the  lost  man 
bad  a  sister  much  youn^r  than  himself,  who,  in- 
stead of  sharing  the  wile's  despair,  regarded  her 
second  marriage  as  an  act  of  vice,  and  always 
looked  forward  confidently  to  her  brother's  return. 
When  he  had  been  absent  about  eight  years,  how- 
ever, a  circumstance  occurred  which  staggered  even 
her  confidence.  A  man  in  sailor's  garb  called  upon 
her,  and  related  that  he  had  brought  a  message  from 
her  dead  brother,  —  for  that  he  was  dead  he  made 
no  doubt  at  all.  Tbe  ^hip  in  which  they  bad  been 
together  in  tbe  Pacific  went  to  pieces  on  a  coral- 
reef,  and  all  hands,  he  s^ud,  perished  except  himself. 
His  life  was  saved  by  the  accidental  passage  of  a 
whaler,  the  crew  of  which,  discerning  a  man  upon 
tbe  reef,  lowered  a  boat,  and  took  him  on  board. 
During  the  five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  that 
event,  be  had  been  a  wanderer  in  America *and  else- 
where-, and,  in  obedience  to  the  locomotive  instinct, 
he  soon  resumed  the  habits  of  his  former  life,  and 
disappeared  from  Llanelly.  This  story  soothed  the 
wile's  conscience,  and  somewhat  softened  tJie  asper- 
ity with  which  the  female  critics  of  the  town  spoke 
other  second  nuptJalfl. 

Years  agun  rolled  on,  and  the  missing  John  Wil- 
liams was   not  only  given   u{ 
n.    All  who  1 


1  familiar  with  the 
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lutlntB  of  tbe  Webb  people  know  that  in  small  towDB 
and  coabtry  vilUges  they  are  in  Sha  habit,  when 
they  go  oat,  of  leaving  their  Uoon  on  the  Utcb, 
locEB  aod  keys  being  thought  almost  superfluous. 
One  fine  day,  Cowards  the  close  of  eummer,  when 
Mn.  Williams,  now  Mrs.  Williams  no  .longer,  had 
gone  fcnth  vith  her  husbatid  and  the  two  cbildreq 
(she  had  none  by  her  second  martiage)  to  enjoy  a 
walk  in  tbe  neighboriog  fields,  John  euadenly  made 
his  avatar  at  Llanelly,  and,  going  straight  to  his  own 
house,  lifted  the  latcb,  hung  bia  hat  on  a  peg  iil  the 
passage,  and  then,  finding  no  one  at  home,  went  and 
Mt  on  a  window-seat,  whence  he  could  command  a 
view  down  tbe  street,  to  watch  for  his  wife.  After 
A  abort  time,  he  saw  her  and  hie  two  children  com- 
ing towards  tbe  bouse  in  fainiliar  conversadoii  with 
a  man,  whom,  however,  be  had  kuown  from  a  boy. 
He  sprang  &)m  his  seat,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  meet 
them.  A  romance-writer  might  make  something  of 
the  situation,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  romance-wnter. 
When  Mrs.  Wiliiams  saw  lier  first  husband  emerg- 
ing irom  tbe  door,  she  foreot  her  second,  And,  bound- 
ing forward,  thl«w  herself,  with  a  bunt  of  tears, 
into  his  arms,  while  bonest  (irlffiths  looked  on  in 
astonishment  and  wonder.  The  circumstances  of 
their  position  were  soon  explained,  and  the  question 
now  was,  who  should  have  the  wife  ?  The  matter 
wks  settled  in  tbis  way :  the  men  stood  on  cither 
side  of  the  woman,  and  it  w»s  agreed  that  to  whom- 
soever she  should  turn  and  give  her  band,  be  should 
remain  master  of  the  situation.  Sbc  decided  in 
fikvor  of  Williamn,  —  the  old  love,  though  eclipsed 
for  a  while,  remaining  still  the  stronger  in  her 
heart.  This  appears  to  be  tbe  story  upon  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  baa  based  his  poetical  legend  of 
Enoch  Allien. 

An  anecdote  related  not  long  ago  in  the  Times 
may  be  cited  to  prove,  if  any  proof  were  needed, 
that  women  do  not  always  show  themselves  unwor- 
thy of  a  man's  faithful  love.  In  a  village  in  Somei^ 
Ktahire,  two  lovers,  possessing  no  means  on  which  to 
live,  a^ed  to  separate :  the  man  asking  the  woman 
to  wait  for  him  a  certain  number  of  years,  after 
which  she  would  be  free,  if  she  thought  proper,  to 
many  another  man,  She  affirmed,  however,  that 
she  would  wait  for  htm  IJll  death ;  and  he  went 
abroad.  Several  years  later,  a  gentleman  returning 
by  trun  fiom  London  to  Taunton  had  a  companion 
in  the  carriage  whose  complexion  and  manner  ex- 
cited bis  curiosity.  He  was  swarthy  and  sunburned. 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  and  strength,  but  ex- 
cited and  nneasy,  with  a  wandering  eye  and  twitch- 
ing features,  especially  when  they  entered  Somerset- 
shire. At  length  he  found  it  impossible  to  preserve 
silence,  and  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  knew  a  cer- 
tain village  near  Taunton. 

"  I  live  tberc,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  am  just  re- 
turning to  it  froui  town." 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  man,  with  difficulty  re- 
straining liis  emotion,  "do  you  know  such  a  one?" 
—  mentioning  a  young  woman's  name. 

"  Yes,  ~  perfectly  well." 

"Is  she  —  "    And  be  could  get  no  further. 

'^Married,  3-ou  would  ask,"  siud  tbe  gentleman. 
"No;  she  is  waiting  for  her  lover,  who  is  gone 
abroad." 

"That's  me!"  exclaimed  the  man  with  enthu- 
uaara.  "  Tbank  God,  she  has  waited !  for  I  am  come 
back  to  marry  her." 

The  sequel  may  be  lelt  to  conjecture. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  with  his  wife  at  a  sea- 
port town,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentlo- 


man  in  the  neighborhood  about  his  own  age,  and  so 
like  him  in  feature  and  figare  that  one  might  at  any 
time  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The  resemtJance 
was,  in  fact,  so  complete,  that  when  the  men  stood 
ude  by  side,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  in  wliu 
point  the  likeness  failed.  Of  this  curious  circum- 
stance the  country  gentleman  took  advantage  after 
the  following  manner.  Calling  upon  my  friend  one 
Friday  evening,  he  said  he  wished  him,  in  tbe 
course  of  the  following  day,  to  take  a  jiassport  for 
himself  from  the  French  consul,  and  then  hand  it  i 
over  to  him.  "  I  want  to  astonish  the  folks  here," 
he  said,  "  but  could  not  do  so  if  I  took  tbe  pase^port 
myself  and  in  my  own  name."  Suspecting  nolbing 
wrong,  my  friend  did  as  he  was  requested;  the  fab- 
ricator of  astonishment  on  that  same  evening  passed 
over  into  France,  and  in  the  course  of  a,  few  ilaji 
bis  reasons  for  disappearing  came  to  light,  — -  he  bad 
committed  forgery  to  an  immense  amount,  and  hk 
disappearance  from  England  was  final.  After  cross- 
ing tbe  Channel,  no  one  knew  in  what  direction  he 
travelled,  what  name  he  assumed,  to  what  country 
or  manner  of  life  he  butook  himself.  He  had  friends,  ^ 
many  friends  who  loved  him  dearly  in  spite  of  his  | 
transgressions ;  but  tbey  went  on,  hving  trom  yooih  ' 
to  age,  without  obtaining  the  slightest  Dint  of  what 
had  befallen  their  relative,  who  may  still  be  dang 
penance  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Susi]De- 
hanna  for  the  wrong  he  perpetrated  in  youth. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Prance,  before  the  Eevo- 
lution,  the  vanishing  of  men  almost  before  the  eyea 
(^  tbeir  friends  was  so  common  that  it  scarcely  ex- 
cited any  sui'prise  at  oil.  The  only  inquiry  was,  had 
be  a  beautiful  wife  or  daughter,  for  in  that  case  the 
explanation  was  easy  ;  some  one  who  had  influence 
with  the  government  bad  deugns  upon  tbe  lady,  and 
made  interest  to  have  bor  natural  guardian  pot  ont 
of  the  way  while  those  designs  were  being  fulfilled. 
A  tellre  de  cachet  efiected  the  purpose  in  view  for 
any  number  of  months  or  years,  or,  if  necessary,  for 
life ;  and  the  individual  thus  spirited  awny,  should 
bis  concealment  be  transient,  was  generally  carefbl 
to  treat  the  affair  as  a  j  eat,  lest  bis  fate  should  be 
made  to  resemble  that  of  tbe  great  staC«-prisoncr,  a 
part  of  whose  adventures  are  well  known,  thou^ 
his  identity  has  never  been  oscerttuned,  for  the  con- 
jectures of  Lord  Dover  and  others  carry  with  then 
their  own  refutation. 

Russia  is  still  what  France,  and  still  more  Italy, 
were  formerly,  tbe  land  of  mystery;  that  is,  for  — 
the  words  are  generally  synonj'mous,  —  of  crime. 


WOilAS  ASD  THE  WORLD. 

This,  we  are  (old  in  a  tone  of  pathetic  resigna- 
tion, is  a  day  of  hard  sayinge  for  women.  It  is,  we 
will  venture  to  add,  a,  day  when  women  have  lo 
meet  bard  sayings  with  replica  a  little  less  sape> 
ficlal  than  the  conventional  stare  of  outr^ed  wo- 
manhood or  the  trivial  retort  on  tbe  follies  of  mea 
Grant  that  woman's  censors  arc  as  cynieal  and  hot- 
low-hearted  as  you  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbH 
their  criticisms  are  simply  the  expression  of  a  gen- 
eral uneasiness,  and  that  that  uneasiness  baa  sooie 
ground  to  go  upon.  It  is  possible  that  obaervers 
across  tbe  water  may  be  cynical  in  denouncioe  die 
"magnificent  indecency"  of  the  heroines  of  Kew 
York.  It  is  posuble  that  the  schoolmastcia  of  Bei^ 
lin  may  be  cynical  in  calling  public  opinion  to  their 
aid  against  the  degrading  exhibitions  of  the  Ftta- 
siau  capital     It 'is  posubletbat  the  thunders  of  the 
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Vatican  arc  merely  an  instance  of  Papal  cyaicism. 
It  19  possible  cfaat  the  protest  of  the  Bishop  of.  Or- 
leans is  as  hollow-hearted  as  the  protests  of  censors 
nearer  home.  But  such  a  world-wide  ouChreak  of 
cynicism  without  a  cause  is  a  somewhat  improbable 
event,  and  tbe  improbability  is  increased  when  wi 
remark  tLe  silent  acquiescence  of  the  women  o 
America  and  the  Continent  in  the  jiutice  of  thcsi 
censnrcs.  It  is  only  the  British  motlier  who  yen 
turcs  to  protest.  Non,  we  Englishmen  have  alway 
felt  a  sort  of  national  prido  in  the  British  mother. 
It  has  been  a  part  of  our  patriotic  self-«atiafacti 
to  pique  ourselves  on  her  icy  decorum,  on  the  mi 
ciivsa  severity  of  her  virtue.  Cobrless,  ;unintere 
iD^,  limited  as  Continental  critJCB  pronounced  ber  to 
be,  we  cherished  her  the  more  as  something  specially 
our  own,  and  regarded  the  Channel  as  a  barrier 
providentially  invented  for  the  isolation  of  her  spot- 
less pniiiery.  Jt  was  peculiarly  i^tifying  to  sup 
pose  that  on  the  other  side  of  it  there  were  nc 
British  homes,  no  British  maidens,  no  British  moth- 
eis.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  British  mother 
took  her  cue  admirably.  She  owned,  with  a  sigh 
of  complacency,  that  she  was  not  as  other  women. 
She  shuddered  at  foreign  morale,  and  tabooed 
French  novels.  She  shook  all  life  and  individualitv 
ont  of  her  girls  as  un-En^liah  and  Continental. 
She  denounced  all  aspirations  after  higlier  and 
larger  spheres  of  effort  as  unfeminine.  Such  a  type 
'of  womao  was  naturally  dull  enough,  but  it  fairlv 
came  up  to  its  own  standard  ;  and  if  its  ie«pectabil- 
ity  was  prudery,  it  still  earned,  and  had  a  right  t 
CLum,  man's  respect.  Tbe  amusing  thing  is  tli 
persist«nce  in  the  claim  when  tbe  type  has  passed 
away.  The  British  spouse  has  bloomed  into  the 
•emi-detached  wife,  with  a  hatband  always  conveni- 
entlv  in  the  distance,  and  a  cicisbeo  as  conveniently 
in  the  corner.  The  British  mother  has  died  into 
the  faded  matrimonial'  schemer,  contemptuous  of 
younger  sons.  The  innocent  simper  of  the  British 
maiden  has  developed  into  the  loud  laugh  and  the 
horsey  slang  of  the  girl  of  tlic  season.  But  maiden 
and  matron  are  still  on  one  point  faithful  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  grandmothers,  and  froot  all  censori- 
ous comers  with  a  sbrug  of  their  shoulder-straps, 
and  a  flatter  of  indignant  womanhood.  And  maid- 
en and  matron  stitl  cLiim  tbeir  insular  exemption 
from  the  foibles  of  their  sex.  The  Pope  may  do 
what  he  will  with  the  women  of  Italy,  and  Uon- 
seigneur  of  Orleans  may  deal  stern  justice  out  to 
the  women  of  France;  Continental  immorality  is  in 
the  nature  of  things;  but  there  is  something  else 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  thinns  too,  and  beforo  the 
impeccable  majesty  of  British  womanhood  every 
critic  must  stand  abashed. 

Ciifortunately,  ne  are  no  sooner  awed  with  the 
mnrUIu  silence  of  our  Hermione,  than  Hermione 
dcsceiiils  from  her  pedestal  and  falls  a-talldng  like 
other  people.  Woman,  in  a  word,  protests;  and 
protesU  are  often  very  dangerous  things  to  the  pro- 
testers. Nothing,  for  instance,  can  seem  more  simple 
or  more  effective  than  the  fu  guoque  retort,  and  as  it 
it  faiailiarto  feminine  disputants,  we  are  favored  with 
it  in  efcry  possible  form.  If  the  girl  of  the  period 
ii  fast  and  frivolous,  is  the  young  man  of  the  period 
■ny  better  ?  No  sketcli  can  be  more  teltiog  than 
the  picture  which  she  is  ready  to  draw  of  his  loung- 
ing ways,  his  epicurean  indolence,  bia  boredom  at 
ht^e,  his  tbppery  abroad,  the  vacancy  of  his  stare, 
tbe  inanity  of^his  talk,  his  incredible  conceit,  his  life 
vibrating  between  the  Club  and  tbe  stable.  She 
bits  off  with  a  charming  vivacity  the  list  of  hi*  ac- 


complishments,— his  skill  at  flirtation,  his  match- 
less ability  at  croouet,  his  assiduity  over  Bell's  Life, 
tbe  cleverness  of  bis  book  on  the  Derby.  No  sensi- 
ble or  well-infbrmed  girl,  she  tells  us,  can  talk  (or 
ten  minutes  to  this  creature  without  weariness  and 
disgust  at  bis  ignorance,  his  narrowness,  his  trivial- 
ity ;  no  modestly  dressed  or  decently  mannered  girl 
can  win  the  slightest  share  of  his  attentions.  SJar- 
ried,  he  is  as  frivolous  as  before  marriage ;  he  selects 
tiie  toilet  of  the  ileuii-motide  as  an  agreeable  topic 
of  domestic  conversation,  be  resents  affection,  and 
proclaims  home  a  bore,  he  grudges  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren as  an  additional  expense,  he  stunts  and  de- 
grades the  education  of  his  girls,  he  is  the  despot  of 
his  household,  and  the  dread  of  bis  family.  The 
sketch  is  powerful  enough  in  its  way,  but  the  con- 
clusion which  the  fair  arbst  draws  is  at  least  an  odd 
one.  We  prepare  ourselves  to  hear  that  woman 
has  resolved  to  extirpate  such  a  monster  as  this,  or 
that  she  will  remain  an  obstinate  vestal  till  a  no- 
bler breed  of  wooers  arise.  What  woman  owns  that 
she  really  does  is,  to  mould  herself  as  much  on  the 
monster's  model  as  she  can.  According  to  her  own 
account,  she  put«  nature's  picture  of  herself  into  the 
hands  of  this  imbecile,  invites  him  to  blur  it  as  he 
will,  and  lets  bira  write  under  the  daub, "  Ego  feci" 
As  he  cannot  talk  sense,  she  stoops  to  bandy  chaff 
and  slang.  As  he  refuses  to  be  attracted  by  mofl- 
esty  of  dress  and'  manner,  she  apes  the  dress  and 
manner  of  tbe  demi-monde.  His  indolence,  his  triv- 
iality, his  worliUiness,  become  her  own.  As  he  Gndg 
home  a  bore,  she  too  plunges  into  her  round  of  dis- 
sipation ;  as  ho  objects  to  children,  she  declines  to 
be  a  mother;  as  he  wishes  to  get  the  girls  off  bit 
bands,  she  flings  them  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  first  comer. 
^'"  ,  if  such  a  defence  as  this  at  all  adequately 
,  'seiAa  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  con  only  say 
that  ibc  girl  of  the  period  must  be  a  far  lower  crea* 
ture  than  we  have  ever  asserted  her  to  be.  A  wiui- 
blc  girl  stooping  to  slang,  a  modest  eirl  flingii^ 
aside  modesty,  simply  to  conquer  a  fool  and  a  fopt 


could  have  invented,  and  which  we  must  confess  to 
be  utterlv  incredible  to  men.  But  the  aasumptioQ 
upon  which  the  whole  of  this  mimetic  theory  is 
based  is  one  well  worthy  of  a  Uttle  graver  conuder- 

Tell  me  how  to  improve  the  youth  of  France," 
said  Napoleon  one  day  lo  Madame  de  Campao. 
'  Give  them  good  mothers,"  was  (he  reply.  There 
re  some  things  which  even  a  Napoleon  may  he 
pardoned  for  feeling  a  little  puzsled  in  undertaking, 
and  Madame  de  Campan  would  no  doubt  hava 
added  much  to  the  weight  of  her  reply  by  a  few 
practical  words  as  to  the  machinery  requisite  for 
the  supply  of  the  article  she  recommended.  Bat 
her.  request  is  now  the  cry  of  the  world.  He  gen- 
'  uneasiness  of  which  we  have  spoken  bubre 
{  simply  from  the  conviction  that  woman  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  indifferent  to  her  actual  post 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  world,  and  the  criti- 
cism^ in  which  it  takes  form,  whether  ^vo  or  gay, 
could  all  be  summed  up  in  Madame  oe  Campan's 
■equest,  "  Give  us  good  mothers."  After  all  pro- 
ests  against  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  sex  to  a  sin- 
gle function  of  their  existence,  public  opinion  still 
regards  woman  primarily  in  her  relation  to  the 
generation  to  come.  If  it  censures  the  sensible  girl 
who  stoope  to  slang,  or  the  modest  girt  who  stoops 
to  indecency,  it  is  because  the  sense  and  tbe  mod- 
esty which  they  abandon  is  not  theirs  to  hold  or  to 
fling  away,  but  the  braitage  of  the  human 
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the  profuse  display  of- her  charms,  as  we  listen  to 
tb(!  flippant,  vapid  chatter,  we  turn  a  little  sickened 
from  woman  stripped  of  all  Chat  is  womanlv,  and 
cry  to  HeaTCTi,  as  Madame  de  Campan  cried  to 
the  Emperor,  —  "  Give  iia  good  mothers." 

A  PLEASANT  REFLECTION. 
TiiERR  is  SDrely  no  more  modest  luxui^  than 
marmnliide.  The  Spartan  philosophers  who  invei^ 
agiunst  the  expensive  tastes  of  the  rich,  and  Irft 
their  h.tnds  in  horror  over  the  extraTagance  of  gilded 
saloons,  never  include  this  humble  dainty  in  their 
list  of  enervating  pleasures  ;  while  the  most  ri^forotts 
of  district  visitors  would  fail  to  see  in  a  pot  of  msr- 
malade  on  a  poor  man's  table  a  symptom  of  the  daft- 
serous  disregard  for  money  creeping  in  among  onr 
lower  classes.  Marmalade  is  so  very  meek  a  delir 
cacy  that  we  almost  ignore  its  existence ;  and  it  is 
therefore  with  no  intention  of  urrcstingtbe  Inxuriona 
tendencies  of  the  time  tbat  we  beg  marinalade-eatcra 
to  pSt)M  and  consider.  Hitherto  they  have  enjoyed 
tbeir  mild  relresbment  in  happy  ignorance.  Car^ 
less  of  processes,  they  have  unwittingly  occupied 
themselves  with  products.  Until  last  week  the  mar- 
malade-eatm-  was  an  innocent  creature,  trustffal  in 
his  fellow-man,  revelling  in  the  unassuming^  joys  of 
bis  pet  delicacy,  and  looking  forward  to  many  yean 
of  slow  consumption  of  this  farorite  preserve.  But 
bis  visual  nerve  has  suddenly  been  p«rg«d  by  the 
euphrasy  and  rue  of  an  advertisement ;  and  he  haa 
started  up  a  new  man.  His  old  uncooscioos  inno- 
cence, his  tottcbing  belief,  his  simple  enjovmenti, 
have  all  fled.  Here  is  the  agent  which  has  woke 
liim  itp  to  a  sense  of  th(  perils  attending  the  pursuit 

"  CONFECTIONERS.  -^  To  be  sold,  cheap,  sev- 
eral c*t.  of  Orange  Peel  in  good  condltioo ;  the 
Advertiser,  having  the  contract  for  the  Sweepings 
of  nil  the  Melropolilan  Theatres  and  places  of 
amusement,  is  in  a  position  to  treat  for  it  on  dqusu- 
ally  advantageous  terras.  Address  —  " 
After  this,  the  dela^.  The  marmalade-eater 
nhrinka  in  agony  from  the  picture  which  this  aclver- 
tlscnient  conjures  up.  His  busy  imafvination  leaps 
straightway  to  the  gallery  of  the  Victoria  Theatre. 
Men  and  women,  of  more  or  less  breadth  of  manner, 
with  no  particular  cleanliness  of  face,  and  with  ob- 
viously grimy  fingers  and  nails,  3^e  peeling  oranges. 
A  worse  horror  is  present,  —  they  are  sucking  thism 
without  being  peeled,  whilst  their  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  stn^,  where  the  haughty  nobleman  is  being 
repulsed  by  the  virtuous  maiden,  and  the  pea.°ant 
lover  is  being  carried  off  by  a  gang  of  bravos.  The 
-"■  t  of  sentiment  and  orange-jnice  upon  the  audi- 
is  a  subject  into  which  we  need  not  now  enter  ; 
the  marmahide  eater's  quick  fancy  takes  cognizance 
IS  thing  only.  The  rind  of  the  orange,  care- 
fully sucked  dry,  drops  info  the  lap  of  this  charming 
yonn^  woman  with  the  flat  nose  and  the  black  eye, 
then  it  glides  down  upon  the  floor,  where  it  is  kicked 
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tipp«Aia  at  tabla,  —  or  does  it  not  generallv 
psuy  tea  Knd  wateicrcMO* ?  —  ha«  been  picked  up 
m  ue  tnoBic-b&lla  where  the  [nrreahmenC  of  orangoi 
IB  pormitttMl.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
precise  lource  from  which  the  nw  materiBl  comei 
ought  to  be  specified  on  the  jar  coDtaioinE  the  6a- 
ithed  product.  Bonustic  ngaocittions  misht  indoce 
m&nj  yonn^  men  to  purchwe  "  Canterbury  H»U 
nMrmalade,"  for  example ;  while  otlien  woald  prob- 
ably be  enticed  more  readily  by  "  PanUon  marn 
lade."  As  a  rule,  however,  the  run  would  be 
tlieatre  marmalade ;  because,  siW  all,  the  supply 
of  peel  in  places  where  oran^  are  not  sold  muat 
be  so  small  as  to  hare  no  effect  on  the  market. 
Those  thciatree  in  which  oranges  are  qritematicsily 
dispensed  by  a  bannati-loDkitig  ^oung  man  with  a 
vhito  apron,  who  insidiously  invite*  the  KOtimeDtal 
cosLermouger  to  treat  his  loved  one  to  a  cake  of 
gingerbread,  a  bottle  of  lemonade,  or  a  few  apples, 
would  supply  the  most  efficient  trade-mark.  "  Real 
VictoriO'pit  mannalade,"  would  contest  the  field 
with  "  Qennine  Standard-gallery  moraalade,  war- 
raoted  free  from  adulteration."  If  we  make 
Iher  sufrgeslions  to  the  mannSKtnrcrs  of  this  deli- 

Dj  difitjrent  places  of  amiaeiDent  is  neoeasarily  ii 
perfect.  It  H  obvious  that  h  sixpenny  gallery  it 
likely  to  consume  better  orangei  than  a  tbrecpenny 
one ;  and  while  this  diflerenue  would  prodooe  a 
dilTerencu  in  price,  it  would  also,  in  a  short  time, 
establish  particular  marmalades  in  the  eeti^stion  of 
the  public.  We  arc  convinced  that  the  marmalade 
manufacturer  does  a  icrioug  injury  to  his  trade  by 
mdely  mixing  together  the  raw  material  obtained 
from  different  quarters.     He  ma^  pipad  the 

better  ones,  and  get  a  better  average  q^uolity ;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  orango-peel  works  m  the  same 

Now  the  candor  of  this  odvertisement  is  of  imj>oT- 
taace  to  ether  people  beside  marmalade-eaten.  It 
gives  us  an  unexpected,  and  sufficiently  disagree- 
able, glimpse  into  the  pOMribiliticB  of  food-manufac- 
ture which  lie  around  us.  Tlere  may  be  a  dozen 
articles  in  daily  uso  in  our  house  which  are  pi-c- 
parcd  ID  the  same  scavenger  fashion.  From  time 
to  time,  as  in  the  nrescnt  instance,  we  meet  with 
some  startling  revelation,  and  forswear  the  use  of 
the  itrticle  in  iiuestion.  Now  it  is  catthup,  ajpuu  it 
is  mu^ard,  and  yet  again  it  is  a  particulnr  kind  of 
sweetmeat.  One  of  toe  greatest  miifortunes  of  the 
human  race,  as   is  well  \nown,  is   the   extremely 

Erolific  habits  of  cats.  The  mysteries  of  sausages 
*¥e  been  po  often  treated  in  a  respectful  and 
cautious  mnnner  by  cssaj'- writers  wlio  scarcely 
dared  tu  give  loo^e  reins  to  their  imLigination,  that 
we  do  not  introduce  them  now;  bnt  of  them,  as  of 
a  gT\:at  many  other  things,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  our  highest  wisdom  sboutd  take  the  form  of  n 
childlike  failh.  Analysis  is  the  vice  of  a  critical 
age;  and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  forms  of  human 
unrest  The  proper  position  for  the  modem  phi- 
toaopher  to  sdopt  rcsenibica  that  in  vogue  among 
children,  —  "  Shut  your  eyes,  open  your  mouth,  and 
see  what  you  'II  get."  As  a  teet  of  faith,  this  atti- 
tode  is  exceedingly  icieful ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more 
(.■ondofivc  to  a  icdled  peace  of  mind  than  any 
other.     The  man  who  in  continually  on  his  gnarj 

I  l«st  he  should  eat  any  unclean  thing  can  never  be 
for  a  moment  satisfied,  unless  while  eating  an  eeg. 

I    IiMead  of  a  royal  tsttiv,  he  b»  a  custom  of  prymg 
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mto  the  origin  of  things  |  and  tba  habit  is  directly 
deetnwtive  a  human  happiness.  Whatever  is  nice, 
and  does  not  m^e  you  ill,  that  you  ought  to  eat 
and  drink.  If  it  baa  been  prepared  from  wonderful 
materials,  you  ought  all  the  more  to  use  it,  and  thus 
contribnte  to  the  support  of  the  artistic  manipula- 
tion existing  amongst  us.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
man  who  can  produce  wholesome  ib<^  out  of  refuse 
ought  to  be  rewarded.  If  champagne  made  Irmn 
gooscberties  is  ss  pleasant  to  you  as  any  other 
champagne,  and  does  not  give  you  any  more  of  a 
headache,  why  should  you  not  encourage  the  labor 
of  English  artists  V  Su>mc  mannfacturcs  have  par* 
amount  claims  upon  idl  patriots ;  and  modem  civ- 
ilizalion  hot  produced  no  more  ingenious  marvels 
than  some  of  its  meats  and  drinks.  For  one  thing 
only  do  we  stipulate.  We  absolutely  demand  that 
no  hint  or  intimation  be  given  of  tbe  process  by 
which  these  manufactures  are  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket, or  of  the  material  which  undergoes  transforma^ 
tion.  We  give  the  experimenter  a  carle  blanche. 
He  may  choose  what  he  pleases,  and  ose  it  as  he 
pleases ;  and,  so  long  as  the  result  is  pleasant  and 
wholcaome,  we  will  pay  our  money  ana  be  satisfied. 
But  we  insist  on  his  silence  regarding  previous 
stages  of  the  manufacture.  Trade  secrets  must  b« 
trade  secrets ;  and  so  long  as  we  can,  with  more  or 
len  exertion,  keep  on  this  side  of  tiie  grave,  we 
shall  have  no  indiscreet  purveyor  harassing  us  with 
gratnitoos  suggestions.  For,  once  our  bejlef  has 
been  destroy»l,  shall  we  ever  have  faith  again  f 
The  peaceful  marraalade-eater  mi^ht  have  eone  on 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  unsoepicious  of  uie  redl 
nature  of  the  confection  ho  so  enjoys ;  but  this 
advertisement  appean,  and,  lo  I  he  Oats  marmalade 
no  more.  He  turns  &om  it  with  loathing;  he  be- 
holds the  familiar  jar  in  the  grocer's  window  with  a 
sbudder.  Tbe  marmalade  is  the  same  as  ever  it 
was ;  it  has  the  same  Inttemese,  tbe  tame  sweetness, 
the  same  fragrance.  &e  is  changed,  not  it ;  and 
the  catastrophe  has  been  incurred  by  the  injudi- 
.  disclosure  of  a  too  eager  merchant-  Yeara 
paM  before  the  marmalade-eater  recovers 
from  this  abock,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  may.  An 
economical  and  ingenious  trade  has  been  suddenly 
damped ;  and  people,  instead  of  being  thankful  fbr 
marmalade,  will  now  make  wicked  jokes  about  it. 
The  British  public  is  willing  to  shut  its  eyes  and 
open  its  mouth ;  it  ii  sorely  nnneeeeaary  cruelt/  to 
disturb  its  rest  by  means  of  its  ears. 


COULISSES. 
TnERR  are  few  wishes  more  freqnently  exprened 
than  the  wish  to  explore  the  unknown  land  lying  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  Among  a  vast  number 
of  people  this  curiosity  is  very  conlmon  and  very 
great.  It  may,  indeed,  be  postulated  that  every  man 
'  atoolute  bondage  to  Kxeter  Uall,  and  not 
.  to  any  grave  infirmitvi  has  at  some  period  of 
his  "life  longed  to  be  taken  behind  the  scenes,  lie 
by  description  many  of  the  attributes  of  that 
which  Dii;kcns  has  likened  to  "  the  wrong  side 
pattern  of  the  universe."  He  has  read  over 
and  over  again  9ket<:he8  and  stories  of  the  Coulisses, 
—  ever  a  favorite  subject  with  comic  authors,  who  are 
cxhaustleas  in  the  fun  got  out  of  the  troubles  and  per- 
plexities of  the  unfortunate  neophyte  left  to  his  own 
devices  in  that  world  of  traps  and  flats,  of  porter- 
pots,  and  balletgirls,  of  ronph  carpenters  ana  peril- 
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geta  there ;  that  he  will  find  the  fairies  all  powder 
and  paint,  the  Toval  palaces  mere  daubs  of  color  on 
a  flat  Barface,  the  gallaot  bannen  only  strips  of 
calico.  But  he  a  prepared  for  this ;  so  disappoint- 
ment will  be  no  diaappointineDt,  for  it  cornea  in  the 
eatery  of  eratification.  Of  the  thousands  who  en- 
tertaio  this  longing  for  a  peep  at  the  hidden  thmgs 
of  the  etage,  the  majoritj,  no  doubt,  go  to  the  ^ave 
ungratified;  but  among  the  few  whose  curiositj^  is 
aatiefied,  we  loay  reckon  that  a  considerable  portion 
are  disillusioned  in  a  direction  they  never  expected. 
Not  only  does  the  character  of  the  place  fall  short 
of  the  description  of  the  comic  writers,  but  the  dis- 
e  not  of  the  prescribed  nature.     The 


ing  of  traps  and  raising  of  machinery.  The 
pbyte  ia  not  suddenly  hoisted  into  the  sight  of  a 
derisive  gallery  by  the  uprising  of  a  set  piece  below 
the  spot  where  he  is  standlno.  as  Albert  Smith  used 
to  describe.  Nor  does  Richard  Ul.  rush  off  from  the 
field  of  Bosworth  to  swig  a  pot  of  porter  at  the 
wings.  Nor  does  the  neophyte  witness  that  tremen- 
dous altercation  between  the  property-man  and 
manager-  which  the  conuc  writers  are  so  fond  of 
depicting.  Nor  do  the  young  ladies  of  the  ballet  in 
the  shortest  of  dresses  and  pinkest  of  tights  surround 
him  in  that  impuluve  and  confiding  manner  por- 
trayed in  the  cnromo  sketches  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade. .  On  the  contrary,  the  introduced  one  stands 
in  a  restricted  place  between  two  walls  of  canvas, 
on  one  of  which  he  reads  a  notice  that  "no  member 
of  the  company,  except  tliose  concerned  in  the  im- 
mediate scene,  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  first  and 
second  entrances."  Here  he  is  fixed,  and  hence  he 
can  see  but  a  section  of  the  stage ;  a  lot  of  people 
pass  him,  but  nobody  speaks  to  him,  nobody  regards 
bim  save  a  stray  scene-shifter,  who  moves  him  ges- 
tlf  aside  with  a  "By  your  leave,  sir":  he  meets 
with  no  misadventuri!,  discovers  no  startling  revela- 
tion, until  &&  time  comes  for  conducting  bm  down 
a  corkscrew  staircase,  and  so  into  the  streets  and 
home  again.  Of  all  the  unveiling  of  strange  things 
which  he  anticipated,  the  strangest  disclosure  and 
most  disappointing  is  the  absence  of  note  worthiness 
in  that  rej:;Lon  to  which  he  had  looked  forward.  The 
disappointment  lies  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
nonce  is  only  admitted  to  a  portion  of  the  charmed 
world ;  he  has  entered  the  outer  circle  only.  To 
reach  the  innurmoet  circle,  he  must  have  piissed 
through  an  experience  and  attained  an  intimacy, 
the  process  of  acquiring  which  would  have  rubbed 
off  the  freshness  of  novelty  and  the  capacity  for 
wonder  altc^ether. 

In  that  social  life  of  men  and  women  which,  like 
the  theatre,  comprises  a  scenima  and  an  audiloriiim, 
the  procedure  ol  going  into  the  coulisses  is  often  at- 
tended with  as  disappointing  a  result.  It  being  ad- 
mitted that,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  — 


the  least  imaginative  philotopher  will  rea<lily  aupplv 
the  existence  of  a  social  coulisse.  There  is  notori- 
ously in  every  human  hypostasis  a  "  behind  the 
scenes,"  where  the  landscapes  are  mere  daubs,  the 
huge  distances  simple  "  sets,"  the  precious  stones 
spangles,  and  the  robes  of  state  gaudy  calico. 
Whether  the  human  coulisses,  however,  constitute 
per  se  an  interesting  study,  is  another  consideration 
of  a  different  chars^r.    It  is  proverbially  aid  that 


no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet ;  the  valet  him  gK 
behind  the  scenes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  coavetsaK 
with  the  wrong  side  of  the  pattern.  But  tlw  wrong 
side  of  the  pattern  may  constitute,  even  firom  tW 
valet's  point  of  view,  an  interesting  exploration,  fe 
is  possible  to  dock  a  man  of  heroism,  and  yet  find  ic 
him  sufficient  material  for  marvel.  The  ingennily 
with  which  the  scene-painter  contrives  to  use  a  fe» 
splashes  of  vivid  color  on  a  fiat  surface  ao  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  spectator,  a  dozen  yards  olT.  thH  illusioD 
of  far-reaching  distance,  contains  food  for  n/lniiratioQ 
more  than  disappointment.  The  artifice  by  which 
the  spangles  do  service  as  precious  stones,  and  the 
rolling  peas  and  sheet-iron  simulate  ntin  knd  thaa- 
der,  IS  at  least  clever.  In  like  manner,  the  hno 
whose  moral  "  fiats  "  hnd  "  flies  '*  and  spangles  sod 
complicated  machinery  are  all  discernible  to  bi> 
valet  is  not  nccessuily  a  sutject  for  disdaui, 
notwithstanding  the  copy-book  axiom  that  coo- 
tempt  is  bred  of  familiarity.  If  the  valat  htre 
philosophical  eyes,  ho  will  appreciate  tbo  ingenuity 
of  those  effects  by  wMch  the  illusion  of  the  ootcr 
world  is  maiotEuned.  To  him,  indeed,  his  master, 
is  no  hero,  but  he  is  at  least  a  very  clever  stag«-inaii- 
agcr;  and  in  the  absence  of  that  human  perfeetiao 
to  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  fain  coodort 
us  through  avenues  of  sweetness  and  light,  eSeciiTe 
stage  management  is  the  most  satisfactory  capacity 
which  mundane  philosophy  can  snpply. 

With  people  into  whose  coulisses  we  have  not  a 
fl^e  entrance  accorded  usrit  may  furnish  some  in- 
terest to  speculate  as  to  what  the  behind-the-acenes 
of  their  life  can  be  like.  Tiike  a  favoTlte  poet,  bt 
eiample,  whom  the  world  knows  only  in  the  light  of 
splendid  stanias,  excellently  printed,  irreproachably 
punctunted.  Of  what  nature  >s  that  wonderAil  br- 
ing in  the  domestic  coulisses  ?  How  does  he  loi^ 
how  does  he  act  in  the  common  atmoephere  ot 
butcher  and  green-grocer,  dailj'  dinnere  and  wedtly 
bills?  Does  the  poet's  ere,  in  a  fine  freniy,  nril 
when  the  tax-gatherer  calls  ?  Has  he  a  lofty  scorn 
for  the  petty  ways  of  earth,  or  does  he  manifest  a 
human  antipathy  to  cold  mutton?  Then,  again, 
how  are  those  splendid  stanzas,  n-hich  we  all  admire, 
incubated  ?  Are  they  reeled  off  in  the  perfect  co- 
herence which  they  assume  in  print,  or  ar«  thev 
blotched  and  scored  in  the  manuscript,  —  here  ui 
interlineation,  there  an  erasure,  with  many  a  ^"no- 
nyme  hesitatingly  put  down  and  lefl  to  stajiJ  till  the 
last  moment?  And  what  mental  phenomena  itc- 
company  the  process  of  compoaition?  Docs  the 
great  being  stamp  up  and  down  the  studv  till  he  hits 
on  the  right  expression,  or  does  he  roll  about  the 
hearth-rug,  or  is  he  sullen  and  unapproachable,  or  a 
he,  —  as  asserted  by  the  proverbial  man  who 
"  knows  3  man  who  knows  the  poet,"  —  assisted  bv 
cold  brand v-and-water  i 

The  coulisses  of  our'pet  author  may  make  a  sub- 
ject for  interesting  inquiry.  There  b  a  difi«rvnt 
sort  of  coulisses  from  these,  into  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  let  one's  imagination  enter.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  world  in  ways  commercial  has  of  recent 
years  called  into  life  a  personage  who  lives  and 
flourishes  on  highly  enigmatical  principles.  He  i> 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  speculator.  He  wean  a 
good  coat,  eats  expensive  dinners,  sports  extensive 
jewelry,  rides  mostly  in  cabs,  sometimes  in  broogh- 
ams.  Ho  never  has  any  ready  money.  Bat  he  is 
at  the  head  of  vast  commercial  undertakings  which 
ini-ariably  break  down  and  come  to  grief  He  dal- 
lies with  thousands  of  pounds  belonginz  to  other 
people,  but  he  is  in  extrema  if  asked  for  a  five-pooad 
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D«te  to  pay  an  old  debt  He  it  mined  on  an  a*er- 
agi  twice  &  year,  and  as  UDitulingty  takes  a  larger 
boue  and  itarts  airesh.  Now,  what  guiding  cherub 
ain  up  alofl  in  this  man's  coulioGs  ?  Hoir  does  ha 
ge.  afong  ?  How  does  he  square  matteis  with  tbe 
bmJicr  and  baker,  and  him  of  the  water-rate,  and 
bin  of  the  ga3  company  ?  He  is  not  merely  chroni- 
caly  itttoWpnt  u  regardi  large  demands  on  hii  capi- 
tal,bnt  he  is  insolvent  m  regards  the  pet^  trades- 
mei,  his  daily  debtors ;  and  yet  he  moTea  in  iplendid 
wa]B.  While  the  man  who  earns  his  five  hundred  a 
yea)  quietly  and  surely  is  neeeaiitated  to  fall  bock 
onatarneacoat,  and  dines  on  a  nngle  joint,  the  im- 
pecmious  one  appean  in  the  most  profiise  and 
estnvaffant  style.  The  slufta  and  saDteifuges  b^ 
whici  uis  personage  —  a  -refy  common  type,  be  it 
noticed,  in  onr  great  commercial  ace  —  maoagee  to 
preaait  a  show  of  richness  and  splendor,  are  more 
wontbrfiil  to  think  of  than  all  tli^i  tricks  by  which 
the  tleatre-manager  makes  tinsel  and  vermilion  do 
aerviifi  for  bowers  of  transcendent  bliss. 

In  ',he  smaller  shows  of  society  one  can  often  ac- 
curately measnre  the  coulisses  from  which  the  social 
macbiiery  is  worked.  In  the  matrimonial  theatre, 
for  instance,  a  frequent  peep  may  be  had  into  the 
secrets  of  that  domestic  coulisse  where  fnir  is  foul 
and  foil  is  fair ;  though  it  is  Just  to  add  that  the 
wor^t-atsorted  couples  ollcn  maoage  to  present  a 
creditable  spectacle  before  the  curtain,  while  anarchy 
reigns  in  the  win^  and  files.  Moat  people  who 
have  ahired  the  cic  inlime  of  a  parson,  know  tliat 
there  is  a  very  different  assortment  of  cranks  and 
pulleys  ia  the  clerical  coulisse  to  that  which  the 
congregation  is  permitted  to  see.  But  to  multiply 
instances  is  only  further  to  admit  the  two-sldedness 
of  every  man's  life  and  character,  and  the  existence 
in  each  case  of  a  sphere  in  which  Lonjrfullow's  dic- 
tum holds  good,  that  "  things  are  not  what  they 


"POEMS  AVTilTTEN  FOE  A  CHILD."* 
Evert  book  for  children  raises  a  question  which 
meets  us  on  all  sides  in  education.  Is  Ihc  level  of 
it  to  be  below  the  average  child's  inind,  or  on  it,  or 
above  it?  Are  we  to  teach  what  the  cliild  can 
understand  without  any  elTort ;  or  to  go  a  little 
higher,  and  give  what  it  is  just  awake  to  and  aim- 
ing at  ?  or  shall  we  ^et  before  it  at  once  wliat  it 
cannot  half  comprehend  now,  by  way  of  suggesting 
the  horizons  of  maturer  thought  and  feclins  V  Is  a 
child  to  liavo  fairy  stories,  or  stories  of  real  adven- 
ture, or  wonders  of  physical  science '!  •  The  ages  try 
each  system  in  turn,  and  by  a  sort  of  natural  law, 
as  each  prevails,  people  become  alive  to  its  one- 
udedness,  and  preach  the  other  doctrine  with  an 
equal  spirit  of  partisanship.  Sometimes  we  are 
solemnly  warned  not  to  starce  the  imagination ; 
sometimes  we  hear  that  children  like  to  know  what 
their  elders  are  about ;  sometimes  that  they  would 
all  be  zoologists  or  chemists  if  they  could  have  their 
own  wav,  and  plunder  birds'-nesta   or  bum  gun- 

Crder  at  discretion.     The  criticism   of  a   child's 
k  is  a  capita!  field  to  bring  out  these  rival  doc- 


biy  tan^ble  facts  as  they  are  in  it,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject which  lies  so  completely  within  the  domain  of 
theory  as  what   they  really  are,  what   they  really 
Uke,  and  what  is  really  the  best  for  them. 
•  PotmiWrftttDloriCUia.    Br  Tire  rrtcudi.    LoDdgDiStn- 


We  shall  not,  however,  enter  upon  these  specu- 
lations now.  All,  it  may  be  suspected,  are  tme, 
and  all  together.  Each  suits  one  hour  of  the  child's 
day,  or  one  child  better  than  its  companion.  The 
critic,  then,  may  reasonably  confine  himself  to  point- 
ing out  under  which  class  a  book  lies,  and  whether 
it  IS  a  good  one  of  its  class.  Looking  back  to  our 
fint  classification,  ne  might  define  the  best  of  tliese 
poems  as  exactly  on  the  level  of  an  intelligent  child 
from  eight  to  eleven  or  twelve.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  volume  are  given  to  lyrical  narrations  of  ad- 
venture, the  actors  being  generally  children,  or  to 
fancies  and  situations  suggested  by  the  incidents  of 
country  life.  Ilie.  rest  consists  of  fairy  tales.  The 
execution  of  this  rather  large  body  of  verse  is  very 
unequal.  Of  the  "  Two  Friends,"  the  one  who 
signs  "  A  "  has  the  most  vigor ;  "  B,"  a  more  medita- 
tive genius.  "  B's"  work  is  occasionally  overwrought 
and  too  fine  spun ;  "  In  the  Fields,"  or  "  A  Bird  in 
the  Hand,"  would  have  little  hold  on  a  healthy  child, 
would  be  rather  beside  its  level  than  on  or  above  ib 
"  A,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  be  roa|[h'  and 
ready;  qualities  valuable  in  a  writer  tor  children, 
but  which  sometimes  here  run  into  an  unpleasant  ef- 
fect. This  is  particularly  perceptible  in  the  fairy 
tales,  which  are,  to  our  thinking,  so  markedly  infe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  book  as  to  indicate  that  this 
style  of  poem  is  essentially  unauited  to  the  writer's 
temperament.  They  are  noisy  and  fantastical ;  more 
like  a  schoolboy's  burlesque  than  a  real  fairy  story, 
which  shouhl  be  all  ethereal  grace  and  humorous 
delicacy,  and  of  all  things  sedulously  avoid  coarse  ' 
juxtaposition  with  the  actual  world  and  its  ways. 
These  fairies  are  only  opera  fairies,  petty  caricatures 
of  humanity,  who  talk,  slang,  and  behave  like  rather 
vulgar  boys  and  gjrla,  and  have  nothing  really  mys- 
terious or  tricksy  about  them.  Here  we  may  proba- 
bly trace  the  bad  effect  of  that  modern  idea  which 
employ's  the  fiction  of  the  fairy-world  as  a,  kind  of 
satirical  looking-glass  for  the  age. 

Let  us  add  another  criticism.  "  A  "  is  satisfied  far 
too  soon  :  the  "  Dream  of  the  War,"  "  Disobedi- 
ence," "  Puck,"  and  "  Little  Maiden,"  are  well  im- 
agined, and  have  some  happy  turns,  but  appear 
insufficiently  worked  out.  The  metrical  jystera  of 
both  writers  is  rather  lax ;  the  accent  of  the  rhythm 
is  not  always  sufficiently  marked  by  the  first  lines, 
and  changes  of  metre,  especially  from  the  anapesUc 
to  the  iambic,  are  made  with  too  much  ahmptneas. 

In  the  case  of  most  children's  hooka  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  point  out  with  such  elab- 
orateness that  "  the  picture  might  have  been  better 
if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains " ;  but  there  is 
SD  much  real  excellence  in  this  book,  and  that  of  so 
charming  an  order,  that  we  have  ventured  to 
trouble  the  writers  vrith  these  pieces  of  advice,  of 
the  kind  which  nobody  ever  dreams  of  taking.  We 
are  delighted  now  to  have  reached  the  part  in  which 
"  A  "  and  "  B  "  (like  other  authora)  will  thoroughly 
agree  with  us.  Lideed,  here  we  need  do  little  more 
than  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  In  those  pieces 
which  we  have  marked  as  successes,  there  is  a  deli- 
cacy and  vividness  of  description,  a  humorous  grace, 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  childhood,  which  give 
tbem  a  very  high  rank,  not  only  as  children's  poems, 
but  as  poems  about  childhood.  Such  is  the  address 
to  Summer :  — 


u  such  a  lltUe. thing, 
tn  Li  utrenulr  gnnd. 
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Wordsworth  might  hare  envied  these  happy  e 
dencee,  these  lender  toocbei  of  impersonation.  8ii 
ilariofineneaiof  qnaUtyialhe  poem  on  the  Store:' 


Our  next  example  sbom  the  sune  writer'a 

morous  mood  with  equal   felicity.     There   i*   I 

just  that  self-reatrftint  which  stops  short  of  the 
farcical,  that  good  taste  in  which  the  fairy  poems 
are  more  or  less  deGcienL 


»  Put,  hndHKMly  Int,— 


It  ia  long  nnca  we  h»ve  ntet  anytliinE  with  & 
genuine  ring  about  it  so  clearlT  m  this ;  it  reanak 
ns  of  the  days  when  Hood  and  Thackeray  and  b 
high-apirited  old  Irish  priest  of  Fra»er  wore  dd^ 
ing  ns  with  a  kind  of  music  now  rarely  beud ;  w 
foKed  humor  dadied  with  pathetic  grace;  pMli^ 
that  seemed  written  for  poetry's  sake ;  poetry  M 
too  trivial  for  rcmemliraiice,  nor  too  serioQa  feres- 
joyment.  But  the  writers  before  ns  bftve  a  dcUt 
rein  of  song  also.  Our  former  specimens  arebjk 
one  who  signs  "  A."  Take  one  more  by  the  <A(r 
coliaboralevr  as  an  example  of  this  style  abo.  We 
have  hesitated  lotig  bulbre  the  "  Hernea,*  tke 
"  Wives  of  Brtxham,"  and  the  "  Mermaid,"  nd 
mast  refer  our  readen  to  the  book  for  the  two  htttr. 
it  it  fair  that  in  (heee  days  of  shallow  and  sptw« 
bero-wonhip  the  poet  should  be  hrard  spea^u  is 
the  manlier  tone  of  genuine  Eugliih  feeling. 


Ifc 


On  tbg  bor  «>»  »B  Mth  la : 


"  A  tr^n  of  drlTM  oiplItM, 
Weary,  imk,  mmil,  — 

Sent  OHM  upniMd  ) 
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THE  PARISIAN  WORKMAN. 

I  WART  to  Mt  the  French  workman  in  his  blouse 
beside  (he  Brittsb  workmBii  in  h'n  corduroj.  A  faw 
glant-ea  will  »bo«  ns  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  —  albeitstrikingin  the  trifling  matter  of  clothes 
—  is  dcuplj  seated.  Tbey  start  A'om  different  crn- 
dl«a ;  breathe  a  dilTerent  atmospbere ;  and  j^et.  in 
the  earliest  sprinfC.  different  ideas  of  the  admirable. 
And  to,  in  the  fuTiMM  of  time,  art  is  in  the  soul  of 
the  Frenehtnan,  and  is  not  even  at  the  finger.en<l8 
of  the  Englishman.  I  offur  a  not*  or  two,  bf  way 
ixpianation,  —  being  firmlf  posstssed  with  the 
idea  that  sometbinn  more  than  South  Kensington 
is  wanted  to  bring  mj  working  couotrrinen  to  the 
ehonldet  of  the  alert  and  graceful  worknan  of  the 
Quartier  Saint  Antoine. 

Latelf,  a  friend  of  tninei  staying  in  Paris,  was 
writing  in  his  room,  when  hii  concierge  —  also  his 
uit  —  entered,  and  began  to  dtut  his  books. 
turn  of  Lamartine  came  in  due  time.  "  Ah ! " 
escUimed  the  etmcierge,  dusting  the  Totnme  with 
his  (ealher-bmsh, "  qne  c'est  beau  d'Cbe  ^erirain  1 " 
Hy  friend  surlily  replied,  aa  hamng  worn  th»  shoe. 


and  earned  no  little  acqnaintance  with  its  pinchii^, 
"Bean!  c'estledemierdesroitier*!"  Tbecontirrge, 
still  boiilj dusting, "Mais  c'est  le  premier des arts!" 
Take  another  instance  in  sapport  of  that  which  I 
am  preparing  to  adrancc.  A  gentleman  (<leci>- 
rated)  is  standing  upon  a  bookseller's  doorsti^p  on 
the  Quai  Voltiuro ;  the  bocAseller  is  talking  defi^r- 
entialiy  to  bim ;  I  am  at  hand,  examining  some 
books,  and  am  struck  with  tbe  appearance  of  the 
red-ribboned  gentleman.  A  blouse  at  my  elbow 
remarks  mj>  interest,  toaches  me  upon  tbe  sleeve 
politely,  and  rererentially  gives  me  tbe  etranger's 
name:  "C'eet  Monsieur  Cormenin."  M.  Cmtoc- 
niii'a  is  not  tbe  best-known  name  in  France. 

To  a  race  of  workmen  among  whom  this  referen- 
tial feding  is  common,  tbe  idea  of  tbe  beantiAil  in 
tbe  uMfbl  cornea  easily.  The  beautiAil  in  the  use- 
ful ii  tbe  French  worktBaa's  paasion.  Look  into 
Fotel  and  Chabot's  windows,  and  observe  the  artful 
grace  with  which  the  larded  viands,  the  daintily 
attired  ort<Jans,  the  brilliant-color^  prawns,  the 
terrinea,  and  the  tmfflei  are  disposed  and  contrasted 
amid  greenery,  and  ia  tbe  sweet  neighborhood  of 
fruibi.  EvfeD  in  that  section  of  tbe  establishment, 
which  is  the  French  venion  of  our  pork-butoher's 
window,  the  Parisian  par* eyor  of  comestibles  nuMcb- 
e»  a  erace  wbieb  recommends  his  Bayonne  bams, 
his  Mantinea,  and  aaosage*.  A  Paris  wine-«hop  is 
decked  in  a  maitter  that  makes  vice  lose  at  least 
of  its  evil  by  parting  with  lOMe  of  itsgrosenesK 


British  censor*  may  take  up  French  art  angrily, 
and  sny  their  worst  abont  it,  calling  it  tawdry,  (glar- 
ing, violeDi,  and  at  times  indecent.  Bat  this  should 
be  marked,  that  art,  or  a  sense  of  art,  is  everywhere 
—  in  tbo  toy-ibop  of  Giroux,  as  at  Barbed leune's. 
I  have  apoken  ot  the  crmcierije  who  perceived  that 
literalnre  is  the  §nit  of  art.<i.  and  of  the  latiorer  in 
the  street  rcco^zii^  in  M.  Cormenin  the  brain- 
workman  who  IS  to  be  reverenced  above  the  com- 
moner intellipfcnce.  This  laborer,  who  caps  serionsiy 
to  the  wrilcT,  wonkl  not  dock  Us  paM  to  tbe  Baron 
James  de  Rothscbild. 

A  great  art  institntion  started  among  soch  a  race, 
albeit  le»  m^ntly  needAil  thnnjn  a  cmmtry  like 
ours,  where  the  prolatarian  miiHl  is  not  warned,  or 
brightened,  or  refined  with  tbe  art  sense,  wn  cer- 
tain to  get  a  rapid  and  wide  circulation.     Few  who 


fected  by  the  Union  Centrale  de>  Btaux  Art 
plit}U''$  a  r/nitiMrie,  since  it  was  originated  in 
humble  quarters  in  the  famout  old  Pl»ce  Koyale, 
cwly  in  tlie  year  1884.  The  Unkm  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  number  of  eminent  art  rannufactnrers,  as 
M.  (itiichard  (the  president),  Baryc,  Carrier  Bel- 
lensc,  Theodore  Deck,  Gonelle  Brothers,  Klagmaqn, 
l^at,  SanvrezT.  &c.  It  is  an  independent  art  insti- 
tution, that  look  iU  rise  out  of  tbe  famoa!i  E;ihibition 
of  An  Applied  to  Industry,  which  was  held  in  the 
Palais  de  I'industrie  in  1868.  Tbo  president,  clos- 
ing the  Fixhibition,  said  it  should  remmd  the  exhibi- 
tors of  those  glorions  tropical  trees  which  glow  at 
once  with  their  weight  of  frait  and  their  wealth  of 
flowers.  Fonr  years  have  not  yet  elaped,  and  the 
Union  is  already  a  qoiet  iiwtitntion,  and  is  putting 
forth  a  most  notable  art^ucational  plan  that  prom- 
ises to  hecp  Paris  against  all  comers,  tbe  art-mntrasa 
of  the  world. 

A  collefre  for  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  useful  is  an  idea  that  is  actually  in  coarse  of  real- 
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izatioD.  The  land  is  ready,  well  pla«ed  between 
the  Maraii  and  the  Qaartier  Saint  AntAine,  and 
within  itroU  of  the  rnralilies  of  Vincennes.  A 
council  of  imnxingaiitliority  is  fanned,  and  soon  the 
baiUeiB  will  De  at  work.  The  very  scaffoldinewill 
be  a  sight  worth  sering.  What  would  the  Paris 
carptntyr  «y,  if  he  were  brought  to  contemplate 
the  clumsy  array  of  poles,  and  planks,  and  ropes, 
irhich  the  English  budder  uses?  I  have  under  my 
eye  a  photograph  of  the  scafiblding  that  was  raised 
to  complete  the  Louvre.  It  is  as  neat  and  lieht  and 
regular  as  our  Crj-fltal  Palace  ginlers.  Ho  who 
would  mark  correctly  how  learned,  light-handed, 
and  well-tnuned  the  Paris  carpenter  is,  roust  sec  the 
trophies  of  his  trade  which  ha  is  wont  to  parade 
through  tb^  streets  on  the  saintday  of  bis  corpora- 
tion. Yet  poor  old  Agricol  Perdiguicr  is  forever 
la.menting  the  decline  of  skill  and  knowledge  among 
the  Gavots  and  Devoirants.  This  wonderful  old 
wDrkutAn  (vrho  had  a  scat  in  the  revolutionary 
chamber  of  1848^  is  on  admirable  illustradon  of  the 
character  and  ekilful  lorce  of  the  French  working- 
man-  He  has  collected  the  son^^s  of  his  class,  —  and 
these,  again,  manifest  the  artistic  element  of  the 
working-man.  The  journeyman's  craft  soi^  are 
often  admirable,  in  tone  much  resembling  Ibeir  idol, 
the  poor  tailor^s  immortal  son,  Biranger.  Let  any 
man  who  desires  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  French 
workman  contrast  the  songs  which  are  sung  at  irork- 
inen's  festivals  in  England,  with  old  Perdiguier's 
collection.  Again,  mark  the  difference  in  the  festi- 
vals. The  French  workman  has  a  ball  admirably 
conducted  (the  men-servants'  association  bave  Just 
bad  one,  following  close  upon  the  cooks'),  to  which 
they  are  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  sweethearts. 
'  01)servc  that  the  workmen  can  dance,  -~  not  as  the 
royal  quadrille  is  footed,  with  solemn  step,  and  slow, 
—  but,  if,  to  our  thinking,  grotesquely,  at  least,  with 
ease  and  dignity.  Let  the  emperor  enter  a  carpen- 
ter's shop  to-morrow,  and  the  workmen  wU  not  lose 
their  manliness.  The  sense  of  dignity  ia  deep  in  the 
nature  of  every  worlcer.  This  proceeds,  not  so  much, 
I  npprchend,  from  the  levelling  effects  of  revolution, 
a;;  fro'm  the  Innate  refinement  and  spirit  of  the 
i-ace.  The  French  workman's  proud  independence 
is  as  apparent  in  his  dress  as  in  his  speech  and  beai^ 
ing.  He  is  not  arrayed  in  vulgar  iujitation  ofagen- 
tieman.  Now  an  English  carpenter  may  be  seen 
goin"  to  a  job  with  his  busket  of  toob  swung  over 
the  eboulder  of  a  rusty  dress-coit.  London  cabmen 
we.tr  silk  bats,  that  have  about  as  much  form  as  a 
cindi^r.  The  cabs  of  London  and  Paris  illustrate 
admirably  the  distance  in  art-aeiiae  there  is  between 
he  two  capitals.  A  London  cab  is  an  impossibility 
n  Paris.  Its  hideous  exterior  and  filthy  interior ; 
t9  driver  in  cobbled  overcoat,  and  planted  upon  a 
deal  box,  with  any  ragged  thick  thing  he  can  con- 
trive to  cover  bis  tegs  ;  its  deafening  rattle  and  sti- 
fling odor,  completely  shock  the  Parisian  when  he  is 
first  compelled  to  enter  it.  No  Frenchman  (unless 
he  is  an  actor,  and  the  Freneii  actor  can  imitate 
everything  and  every  type)  could  possibly  belong  to 
a  service  that  would  reduce  him  to  the  outward  deg- 
radation which  is  to  be  scon  planted  upon  a  London 
cab-box.  The  Paris  cabman  is  well  elotlied,  well 
brushed,  and  topped  with  a  handsome  glazed  hat. 
He  has  not  a  sack  to  twiet  about  his  nether  anatomy 
in  bad  or  cold  weather  \  and  I  should  be  clad  to 
see  the  patron  bold  enoun;b  to  au^;est  to  him  that 
a  sprawling  end  of  sackcloth  would  do  for  bis 
legs. 
Again ;  see  what  a  wretched  object  is  a  British 


nutsemaid — (she  would  rather  saj-  good  by  to  faer 
fair  name  than  give  up  her  ridiculous  btmnet)  — 
among  the  prettily  equipped  bonnei  in  the  baby  .iv- 
enue  of  the  Tuileriea  gardens.  The  bon  ne  is  dresi^sed 
in  good  taste,  and  has  not  the  smallest  idea  of  l>e->^ 
mistaken  for  a  lady.  A  British  mistress  had  a 
French  cook  and  an  English  maid.  On  New  Yur's 
day  she  presented  each  with  a  handsome  stuff  dres. 
"  Madame,"  Sophie  protested,  "  1  am  afraid  it  is  too 
fine  far  my  station."  It  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
maid's.  She  may  possibly  give  it  to  her  mother.  A 
white  linen  apron  is  the  pride  of  the  Paris  cook 
(a  dozen  when  you  engage  her  Is  her  right),  —  tfae 

Eride  of  the  English  servant  is  imitative  finery.  The 
mne  takes  her  tioliday  in  her  snowy  cap,  daintily 
ribboned ;  the  English  maid  bears  forth  a  chignon, 
knows  tlie  number  of  her  gloves,  and  is  in  si^. 

These  broad  differences  indicate  two  races,  th^ 
arc  educated  from  different  starting-points.  Honey, 
and  nought  save  money,  —  wages, —  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  English  workman,  as  it  is  in  that  of  his  em- 
ployers. You  hear  the  peasant  poet  sin<T  that  the 
rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp.  Rank  to  the  English 
workman's  mind  is  the  possession  of  so  much  coin  of 
the  realm.  He  can  unaerttand  gold  and  silver  and 
copper,  and  bow  down  to  them,  and  strive  his  might- 
iest to  work  up  from  copper  to  gold ;  but  yon  can- 
not, at  present  make  him  underetond  dignity  with  an 
empty  pocket :  something  venerable  that  hath  not  aa 
incn  of  ground  in  the  maricet-place.  Uroach  ever^ 
grade  of  our  social  life  we  see  the  feeling,  wmch  ani- 
mates completely  the  working-man,  cropping  np. 
The  artist  \  M.  de  Lamartine  \  M.  Cormenin !  Who 
among  the  servanta  who  have  dusted  In  Memoriam 
or  Vaniiy  Fair  —  havevrith  respectful  dignity  turned 
ta  their  master,  and  said :  Que  c'est  beau  d'etre 
&;rivain ! " 

I  live  in  a  literary  neighborhood,  or  rather  in  a 
neighborhood  where  one  or  two  shininglights  in  con- 
temporary French  letters  are  fixed,  raasing  out  of 
my  house,  my  barber  accosts  me.  "  There  they  are, 
monsieur !  What  a  charming  ^up  they  make  in 
the  balcony ! "  A  lady  in  a  white  robe  reclining  in 
a  balcony,  with  a  gentleman  adjusting  a  shawl  about 
her,  fetching  her  stool,  laughing  and  chatting  with 
her,  and  sending  forth  little  specks  of  bine  smoke 
from  his  cigarette.  It  is  a  picture  of  happy  people, 
on  a  May  morning.  "  They  have  just  brealdasted," 
adds  the  barber,  —  an  artist  also,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, or  he  will  not  shave  you.  Sophie  cries  on  the 
morrow,  —  "  Monsieur,  they  are  Roinp  out.  That 
charming  young  lady  on  his  right  is  his  step-dai^h- 
ter.  You  know  that  Madame  was  married  before." 
Our  friends  of  the  balcony  scene  are  merely  about  \a 
take  the  air, —  very  much  like  ordinary  mortals. 
"  Papa !  He  has  a  lovely  study,  carved  oak  and 
green.  The  room  with  the  blue  curtains  is  the  bed- 
room. He  'a  np  so  eariy  —  writes  his  letters  before 
breakfast,  and,  what  do  you  think  ?  Monsieur  Bo- 
bo  is  in  Bucb  a  state  of  delight  to-day !  When  he 
brought  the  rolls,  he  told  Sophie  that,  when  he  went 
over  ther«  this  morning,  he  was  intrusted  with  » 
pile  of  letters  for  the  poat.  Ho 't,  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock." This  from  a  boy  aged  ten  years.  Monsieur 
Bobo  was  the  baker  ;  and  the  gentleman  who  asked 
him  to  post  his  letters,  the  gentleman  of  the  balcony 
scene  and  tbe  walk  out,  was  Monsieur  Alexandre 
DumaB,jIili.  ITie  British  Babo  would  describe  his 
literary  customer  as  "  a  fellow  who  writes  for  hi* 
bread."  In  the  uselhl  —  in  the  work-a-day  world — 
there  is  very  little  of  tbe  beantifiil  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  —  as  yet. 
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The  House  of  LorJj,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
bate  linallf  dispttsed  of  a  caao  whicb  haa  trouble*! 
the  Courts  of  Law  in  ScotJand  with  njore  or  less  of 
interruption  for  the  la«t  thirty  ye&n,  and  which,  in 
some  ol  its  pliasea,  presents  circumatances  as  roman- 
tic as  any  ot  Cbose  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  French 
cauKs  ctiibres.  The  Scottish  earldom  of  Stirling, 
which  waa  created,  we  believe,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  anil  which  was  endowed  by  that  mon- 
arch with  possessions  in  North  America  cijuhI  in 
extent  to  a  European  kingdom,  together  with  the 
privik'ge  of  granting  patents  and  creating  dignities, 
such  as  are  usually  considered  to  be  aacrrd  to  roy- 
alty alone,  is  now  finally  extinguished.  The  title, 
inileed,  h:ks  been  dormant  for  many  years, —  or, 
rather,  it  bos  been  in  that  semi-vital  state  in  which 
a  person  lays  claim  to  It  without  having  the  power 
to  make  bis  title  gooil ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  allowed  to  assert  it  because  no  one  baa  an  interest 
in  disputing  bis  claim.  More  than  one  of  tito  old 
historic  titles  of  Scotland  have  thus  fallen  into  abey- 
ance, and  have  been  picked  up  and  worn,  with 
more  or  less  of  genuine  belief  in  tbeir  own  right,  by 
iudividtiab  of  the  humblest  rank.  Our  readers  will 
no  doubt  hn  familiar  with  the  story  told  bj-  Hugh 
Miller  of  the  hodman  in  Edinburgh  who  claimed  to 
be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Earls  of  Crnu- 
funl,  and  whose  assertion  was  admitted,  while  it  was 
ridiculed  by  the  masons,  who  delighted  to  call  to 
him :  "  John,  Earl  of  Cnuiftird  and  Lindsay,  bring 
me  another  hod  of  lime."  The  claimants  of  the 
Earldom  of  Stirling  had  not  fallen  so  low  in  the 
social  scale;  on  the  .contrary,  they  bad  wealth  and 
wealthy  friends,  and  it  was  their  determination  to 
bring  their  right,  not  to  the, title  only,  but  to  the 
more  than  temi-royal  rights  conferred  onthat  title 
by  tiie  Sovereign,  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of 
law,  that  first  moved  the  Crown  to  interfere  and 
remove  the  investigation  of  the  case  ti*om  tbe  civil 
to  the  criminal  courts,  —  li'Om  an  investigation  of 
the  pedigree  of  the  claimant  to  an  accusation  that 
the  principal  documents  on  which  be  rested  bis 
claim  were  arrant  forgeries. 

The  documents  on  which  the  claimant  rested  his 
title  were  of  a  singular  character,  and  they  had  as 
singular  a  hlstorj-.  They  had  been  procured  in 
France  through  the  medium  of  a  fortune-teller,  who 
was  of  great  notoriety  ia  Paria  in  bcr  day,  and 
whom  the  wife  of  the  claimant  bad  gone  to  consult 
about  the  i:hancea  of  the  success  of  her  husband's 
claim.  Long  and  mysterious  communings  took 
place  between  them ;  tlio  issue  of  which  was  tliat 
the  Parisian  sibyl  not  only,  predicted  speedy  and 
brilliant  success,  but  rendered  more  substantial  and 
worldly  aid  by  furnishing  documents  which,  if  gci^ 
uine,  placed  the  reality  of  his  title  beyond  doubt. 
These  documents  were  produced  it)  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  on 
the  faith  of  them  he  was  served  heir  to  the  title. 
But,  on  tbeir  production,  strong  doubts  of  their  gen- 
uinene.«  sprung  up  in  tbe  minds  of  the  law  olBcere 
of  tbe  Crown,  who,  of  coune,  watched  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  the  progress  of  a  suit  that  was  to  place  a 
subject  on  a  level  with  the  sovereign  in  the  granting 
of  patents  and  eruatiug  dignities  in  a  portion  of  her 
dominions.  Secret  and  searching  iniiuiriea  were  set 
on  foot  in  Paris  ^  and  enough  light  was  thrown  on 
the  transactions  to  induce  tlie  Lord  Advocate  of  tbe 
day  to  indict  Mr.  Alexander,  the  claimant  of  tbe 
case,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciaty,  Sot  the 


crime  of  forgery.  Thedocnments  that  were  brought 
forward  to  establish  the  claim  were  now  used  to 
demon.'trate  his  crime;  and  many  iritnosscs  were 
brought  from  France  to  testify,  not  only  to  the 
spuriousness  of  the  documents,  but  also  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  foi^ries  bod  been  manipulated. 

One  piece  of  evidence  was  remarkable  for  the 
subtlety,  precision,  and  fulness  with  winch  forgery 
was  shown  in  a  cose  where  at  first  sight  there  seemed 
to  be  no  possibility  of  fraud.  It  was  an  old  map  of 
the  Canadas,  drawn  at  a  time  when  Canada  was  in 
the  possession  of  France,  and  which,  it  was  averred, 
bad  been  in  the  possession  of  Louis  XIV.  This  was 
evident,  for  on  the  back  of  it  were  written  some 
remarks  by  the  king's  own  hand  in  reference  to 
Canada,  and  to  the  adjoining  English  province  of 
Nova  .Scotia.  The  map,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
passed  through  the  bands  of  all  the  P.iris  celebrities 
of  that  period,  lor  not  only  bad  the  king  scribbled 
on  the  back  of  it,  but  Bossuct,  Mazarin,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  Court  circle  had  followed  the  royal 
example.  And,  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
the  notes  of  every  one  of  them  bore  reference  in 
one  form  or  other  to  the  extensive  rights  in  North 
America,  granted  by  tbe  charter  of  the  English 
monarch  to  tbe  tarldom  of  Stirling.  The  map  j>ur- 
ported  to  be  executed  in  a  given  year  bv  an  engraver 
who  styled  himself  map-maker  to  the  Icing.  So  lUr 
all  was  clear.  It  was  curious  that  all  these  royal  or 
courtly  personages  should  have  so  fliU  a  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  the  Stirling  family,  and  should  take 
so  much  interest  in  their  fortunes;  but  plausible 
reasons  were  given  why  they  should  do  so;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  prove  tbe  negative.  But  from  out 
of  this  apparently  solid  and  compact  evidence,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers  culled  tbe  means  of  * 
iw  complete  destruction,  and  the  tearing  to  tatters 
of  tbe  whole  cleverly  constructed  evidence  in  the 
ca.'v.  A  witness  was  brought  from  the  ofbce  of  the 
French  archives  in  Pari.',  who  proved  that  at  tbe 
date  of  the  man,  as  given  in  tbe  margin,  the  engraver 
did  not  enjoy  the  title  of  map-maker  to  the  king,and 
that  he  did  not  attain  that  honor  till  several  yc.irs 
afterwards,  in  the  following  reign.  To  explain  the 
discrepancy  whicb  was  thus  apparent  between  the 
title  and  the  date,  the  witness  stated  that  it  was  com- 
mon in  France,  as  we  believe  it  is  in  this  country 
also,  to  engrave  on  the  plate  from  which  the  map  is 
printed  every  new  honor  to  which  the  engrav.T 
attains,  hammering  out,  if  need  be,  any  previous 
honor  he  may  have  held,  but  not  altering  mure  than 
is  necessary,  and  especially  leaving  tbe  date  of  the 
year  when  tbe  jilate  was  first  engraved  untouched. 
Thus  it  was  plain  to  demonstration  that  the  partic- 
ular copy  of  the  map  on  which  the  prisoner  relied 
could  not  possibly  have  been  printed  until  the  en- 
graver had  attained  the  olHeo  which  it  cenifieil; 
and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  at  that  date  alt  the 
illustrious  persons  who  had  written  their  comments 
on  its  back  bad  been  long  dead.  The  evidence  was 
conclusive,  —  the  forgery  was  palpable. 

But  itwaa  not  BO  clear  who  was  the  for^r.  There 
was  great  ajTnpatby  felt  for  the  aged  prisoner,  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  felon's  dock,  charged  with  a  crime 
of  which  thise  who  knew  him  most  intimately  • 
believed  him  to  be  incapable.  This  was  shown  in  a 
touching  manner  by  the  appearance  by  his  side  in 
the  dock  of  that  liistinguished  military  officer,  Sir 
Charles  D'Albiac,  the  then  Commanderof  the  Forces 
in  Ireland,  who  came  over  expressly  to  ti^tifyW 
his  belief  in  the  character  of  bis  friend.  The  trial 
lasted  for  several  days;  and  day  by  day,  as  duly  as 
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"  Yea,"  uid  1,  bitterly, "  neep  on,  ud  i 
I  made  a  coUectiaa  of  all  my  papeis, 
them  verjc  coiioita  indeed,  —  ttniy  fhtgroents  irf  atj 
life,  —  bnef  jottingB  of  m/  opiniani  on  the  ctHTent 
topics  of  the  day.  I  sealed  tbesc  carefolly  up,  ftod 
began  to  bethink  me  whom  1  should  ^tpoint  my 
litin'aiy  executor.  I  Lad  not  tlie  bonor  of  hia  au- 
quaintance.  but  bow  I  wished  1  had  kaown  Martin 
Tapper.  Tbere  wire  trails  in  that  man's  writings 
that  seemed  to  vibrate  in  the  closer  chatnben  of  my 
heart.  While  others  gavo  you  words  and  phrases, 
he  gnve  you  tbe  outgushingB  of  a  warm  nature,  — 
the  overflowing  of  an  affi«tioiial«  heart.  I  can- 
vassed long  with  myeelf  vrhelber  a  atranger  might 
dare  to  addrtsa  him,  and  prefer  such  a  request  as 
mine ;  but  1  could  not  summon  courage  to  take  tbe 

After  all,  tboagbt  I,  a  man's  relatives  are  hia  nat- 
ural heirs.  My  mother's  sister  had  married  a  Mr. 
MocBc,  who  had  retired  from  buainess,  and  settled 
down  in  a  cottage  near  Kochester.  lie  had  been 
"  in  ra^s  "  —  I  mean  tbe  businems  of  that  name  — 
for  forty  years,  and  made  a  snug  thing  of  it ;  but,  by 
an  unlucky  epeculation,  had  lost  more  tbao  half  of 
his  savinns.  Being  childless,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
affection  for  any  one,  be  bad  purchased  an  annuity 
on  tbe  joint  lives  of  his  irife  and  himself,  und  redred 
to  pass  hia  days  near  his  native  town. 

I  never  liked  him,  nor  did  be  like  me.  He  was  a 
hard,  stem,  coane-natured  man,  who  thought  that 
any  one  who  bad  ever  failed  in  anything  was  a 
creature  Jo  bo  despised,  and  saw  nothing  in  want  of 
snecess  but  an  innate  desire  to  live  in  indolence, 
and  be  supported  by  others.  He  often  asked  me 
why  I  did  n't  turn  coalbeaver  ?  He  said  he  would 
have  been  a  coalbeaver  rather  than  be  dependent 
upon  hia  relatJona. 

My  aunt  msbt  originally  have  been  aomewhaC 
softer'natured,  but  time  and  association  had  made 
ber  very  much  like  my  uncle.  Need  I  say  that  I 
saw  little  of  tbem,  and  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, wrote  a  lino  to  either  of  tbem  ? 

I  determined  I  would  go  down  and  see  them,  and, 
not  waiting  for  mominc  nor  tbe  rail,  that  I  would 


go  I 


1  foot.     It  ■■ 


ainmg  t 


I  by  this  time, 


It  was  dark  night  wlien  I  set  out ;  and  when  day 
broke,  dim  and  dreary,  I  was  soaked  thoroughly 
tbrou;;h,  and  not-more  than  one  fifth  of  the  way. 
There  was,  however,  that  in  the  exercise,  and  in  the 
epirit  it  called  fortii,  to  rally  me  out  of  my  depres- 
sion, and  I  plodded  along  throa[;h  mud  and  mire, 
breHStini;;  the  swooping  rain  in  a  far  cheerier  t>ame 
than  1  cuidil  have  thought  possible.  It  was  closing 
into  darkness  as  I  reached  tbe  little  inn  where  the 
cottiKO  stoo'l,  and  I  waa  by  this  time  fairly  beat  be- 
tween fatigue  and  hunger. 

"  IL'vc  's  a  go ! "  cried  my  nncle,  who  opened  the 
door  for  me.  •'  Here's  Paul  tios8lctt,just  as  we're 
goin^  to  dinner." 

"  'fbe  very  time  to  snit  him,''  said  I,  trying  to  be 

"  Yes,  lad,  but  will  it  suit  ua  ?  Wo  've  only  an 
Irish  stew,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  cither." 

"How  are  you,  Paul?"  said  my  aunt,  ofierinf; 


her  h.ind 

■'  You  seem 

wet  through. 

Won't  yoii 

dry  your 

Ma.fi " 

1  no  matter,"  Bi 

"  Of  CO 

ursehedoean' 

,"  said  my  uncle.    "What 

wddU  he 

lo  if  he  was  uj 

atthe'diggins'?     What 

would  he  do  if  h«  had  to  pick  nus,  ba  I  have,  ten, 
twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  under  heavier  rain  than 

diis?" 

"  Just  ao,  air,"  said  I,  concurring  with  all  he  said. 

"  And  what  brought  yon  down,  ud  ?  '  asked  he. 

"I  think,  sir,  it  was  to  sea  you  and  my  aunt.  I 
have  n't  been  very  well  of  late,  and  1  &neied  a  day 
iu  the  country  might  rally  me." 

"  Stealing  a  h^day,  —  the  old  Story,"  muttered 
be.    *■  Are  you  doing  anytiiiug  now  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     I  have  unlbrtunately  nothing  to  do." 

"  Why  not  go  on  the  quay  then,  and  turn  eoaj- 
beaver  r  I  'd  not  eat  bread  of  another  man's  earn- 
ing when  I  could  carry  a  sack  of  coab.  Do  you 
understand  that?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  ur ;  but  I  'm  scarcely  strong 
enoiij^h  to  be  a  coal-porter." 

■' i^U  matches  then,  —  tucifar-matchesl"criedbe, 
with  a  bang  of  his  hand  on.  tbe  table,  "or  be  a 

"  O  Tom  I "  cried  my  aunt,  who  saw  that  I  had 
grown  first  red,  and  then  sickly  pi^  all  over. 

*'  As  good  men  as  be  hav«  done  both.  But  here  'a 
the  dinner,  and  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  diare 
of  it." 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent  this  invitation,  dia- 
courtuoua  as  it  waa,  for  I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent 
anything.  I  was  crushed  and  humbled  to  a  degree 
that  I  began  to  regard  my  abject  condition  as  a 
martyr  might  his  martyrdom. 

The  meal  went  over  somewhat  ulently;  little  was 
spoken  on  any  side.  A  half-jocular  remark  on  the 
goodness  of  my  appetite  was  the  only  approach  to  a 
pleasantry.  My  uncle  drank  something  which  by 
the  color  I  judged  to  be  port,  but  he  neither  offered 
it  to  my  aunt  nor  myself.  Sbe  took  water,  and  I 
drank  laVgely  of  beer,  which  once  more  elicited  a 
compliment  to  me  on  my  powers  of  suction. 

"  Better  have  you  for  a  week  than  n  fbrtnijibt, 
Ud,"  said  ray  uncle,  as  we  drew  round  the  fire  after 
dinner. 

My  aunt  now  armed  herself  with  some  knitting 


proceeded  to  fill  his  [upe  with  strong  tobacco, 
puning  out  at  intervals  short  and  pithy  apothegms 
about  youth  bei/ig  the  season  for  work  and  age  for 
repose,  — under  the  influence  of  whose  drowsy  wis- 
dom,  and  overcome  by  the  hot  fire',  I  fell  off  fast 
asleep.  For  a  while  I  wns  bo  completely  lost  in 
slumber  that  I  beard  nothing  around.  At  last  I 
began  to  dream  of  my  long  journey,  and  the  little 
towns  I  hod  passed  through,  and  the  places  I  fain 
would  have  stopped  at  to  bait  and  rest,  bnt  noblr  ■ 
resisted,  never  breaking  bread  nor  tasti^ig  water  dll 
1  hod  reached  my  journey's  end.  At  length  I  fan- 
cied! heard  people  calling  me  by  my  name,somasay- 
ing  words  of  warning  or  caution,  and  others  jeering 
and  bantering  me;  and  tbon  quite  distinctly  —  as 
clearly  as  though  the  words  were  in  my  ear  —  I 
heard  my  aunt  say  — 

"I'm  sure  Lizzy  would  take  him.  Sbe  waa 
shamefully  treated  by  that  heartlega  fellow,  bnt 
she 's  getting  over  it  now ;  and  if  any  one,  even 
Panl  there,  offered,  I  'm  certain  ahe  'd  not  refuse 

"  She  has  a  thousand  pounds,"  ^tnnted  out  my 

"Fourteen  hundred  in  the  bank;  and,  as  they 
have  no  other  child,  they  must  loave  her  everything 
they  have,  when  they  die." 

"  It  wMi't  be  much.    Old  Dm  has  little  more 
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than  faiE  vicBTage,  and  he  alwavs  ends  eacb  ;ear  a 
ihatte  deeper  in  debt  than  the  one  belbre  it." 

"  Well,  the  has  her  own  fortune,  and  nobody  can 
touch  that" 

I  TouEed  mjielf,  yaimed  ftlond,  and  opened  my 

"  Prcttj  nigh  as  good  a  hand  at  sleeping  as  eat- 
ing," said  mv  uncle,  gruffly. 

"It'e  a  smart  tnt  of  a  walk  rrom  Duke  Street, 
Piccadilly,"  said  1,  with  more  Tigor  than  I  bad  yet 

"  Why,  a  fellow  of  your  n;»e  ou{;ht  to  do  that 
twice  a  week  just  to  keep  him  in  wind." 

"  I  say,  Paul,"  «ud  my  aunt,  "  were  you  ever  in 
Ireland  V"  ' 

"  Never,  aunt    Wby  do  you  ask  me  ?  " 

" Because  you  fiaid  n  while  back  that  jou  felt 
rather  poorly  of  late,  —  low  fln<i  weakly." 

'■  No  loss  of  appetite,  though,"  chuckled  in  my 

■'  And  we  were  thinking," resumed  she,  "of  send- 
ing you  over  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  an  old  fiiend 
of  ours,in  DoncsnL  He  calls  it  the  finest  nir  in 
Europe  f  and  I  Know  he  'd  treat  you  with  every 

"  Do  you  shoot  7  "  asked  my  uncle. 

'■  No,  sir." 

'■Nor  fish?" 

■'  No,  sir." 

"  What  are  you  as  a  sportsman  ?  Can  you  ride  ? 
Can  you  do  anything?" 

'■  Nothing  whatever,  air.  I  once  carried  a  game- 
ba^,  and  that  was  alt." 

"  And  you  're  not  a  fanner  nor  a  judge  of  cattle. 
How  are  you  to  pass  vour  lime,  I M  like  to  know  ?  " 

■'  If  there  were  books,  or  if  there  were  people  to 
talk  to  — " 

'■  Mrs.  Dudgeon  's  deaf,  —  phe  's  been  deaf  these 
■  twenty  years ;  but  she  has  a  daughter,  h  Li/iy 
deaf?" 

'■  Of  course  she  'a  not,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  tartly. 

"  Well,  she  'd  talk  to  you ;  and  lian  would  tRik. 
Not  much,  I  believe,  though ;  bo  ain't  a  great  fellow 
tor  talk." 

"  They  're  something  silent  all  of  tliem,  but  Liizy 
is  B,  nice  girl,  and  very  pretty,  —  at  least  she  was 
when  ]  saw  her  here  two  ycaw  ajo."" 

"  At  all  events,  they  are  distant  connections  of 
your  mother's  \  and,  as  you  are  determined  to  live 
on  your  relations,  1  think  you  ought  to  give  them  a 


0  to-morrow,  and 
follow  mv  letter,  and  bo  with  thero  soon  after  tliey 
receive  it.  I  believe  it 's  a  lonely  sort  of  place 
enough,  —  Dan  calls  it  next  door  to  Greenland; 
but  there's  good  air,  and  plenty  of  it." 

We  talked  for  some  time  longer  over  the  family 
whos*  {"ucat  I  was  to  be.  and  i  went  off  to  bml, 
(letennined  to  see  out  this  new  act  of  my  life'i 
dr.imn  before  I  whistled  for  the  curtain  to  drop. 

It  gave  a  great  additional  interest  besides  to  niv 
journey  to  have  overheard  the  hint  my  aunt  ihi 
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journey  to  change  the  whole  character 
of  my  life.  And  was  it  not  thus  one's  tate  ever 
turned  ?  You  went  somewhere  by  a  mere  acci- 
dent, or  you  stopped  at  home.  You  held  a  band  to 
help  a  lady  into  a  ^ftat,  or  you  assisted  her  off  her 


hone,  or  you  took  her  in  to  dinner;  and  out  of 
something  inugnificant  and  trivial  as  this  yaai 
whole  Uie's  destiny  was  ^altered.  And  not  atait 
your  destinv,  but  your  very  nature ;  your  temper. 
as  fashioned  by  another's  temper ;  your  tastes,  bs 
moulded  by  others'  tastes ;  and  your  moralitv,  your 
actual  identity,  was  the  sport  of  a  caaualty  u» 
sm.ill  and  too  poor  to  be  called  an  incident- 

"  Is  this  about  to  be  a  turning-point  in  m; 
life? "asked  I  of  mj'selr.  "Is  Fortune  alIft5tdi^ 
posed  to  bestow  a  smile  upon  me  ?  Is  it  out  of  tbf 
very  depth  of  my  despair  I  'm  to  catch  sight  of  tbt 
first  gleam  of  light  that  has  ftllen  upon  my  lucklos 


II.      THE  BEV.  DAS  DUDGEON. 

My  plan  of  procedure  was  Its  be  this.  I  was  np- 
posed  U>  bo  making  a  tour  in  Ireland,  ivhen,  hew- 
ing of  certain  connections  of  my  mother's  fjunilj 
living  in  Donegal,  I  at  once  wrote  to  my  Uncle 
Morse  for  an  introduction  to  them,  and  he  not  only 

Erovided  me  with  a  letter  accrediting  nif,  but  wro:>' 
y  the  same  post  to  the  Dudgeons  to  siy  I  was  san 
to  pay  them  a  visit. 

On  arriving  in  Dublin,  I  was  astonished  to  Gnd 
so  much  that  seemed  unlike  what  I  had  left  behind 
me.  That  intense  preoccupation,  that  anxiouf. 
c:^r  look  of  business  so  remarkable  in  Liverpool 
was  not  to  be  found  here.  If  the  people  realk  were 
busy,  they  went  about  their  affaire  in  a  hali-loung- 
ing,  half^l'oeular  bumor,  as  though  they  would  n't  Ik 
selling  hides,  or  shipping  pit^,  or  landing  lo^ir 
hogsheads,  if  they  had  any  thmg  else  to  do;  —  a>  i.' 
trade  was  a  dirty  necessity,  and  the  only  thing  wti 
to  get  through  with  it  with  as  little  intcrmption  ^ 
po«sible  to  the  pleasantor  occupations  of  lift;. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  thincs  on  the  ({uHrs.  Tic 
same  look  pervaded  the  Exchange,  and  the  same 
air  of  tittle  to  do,  and  of  deeming  it  a  joke  while 
[loing  it,  abounded  in  the  law  <>ourls,  where  Ibo 
bench  exchanged  witty  passages  with  the  bar ;  aiiJ 
the  prisoners,  the  witnesses,  and  the  jury  lired  smat: 
things  at  each  other  with  a  scemin^;  geniality  snd 
enjoyment  that  were  very  remarkable.  I  wn.<  » 
luuch  amused  by  all  I  saw,  that  I  would  willingly 
have  delayed  some  days  in  the  capital:  but  oiy 
undo  had  charged  nie  to  present  im-self  at  the 
vicarage  without  any  unnecessary  dKlay,  so  I  Jc- 
tenuined  to  set  out  at  once. 

I  was  not,  I  shame  to  own,  much  better  up  in  the 
geography  of  Ireland  than  in  that  of  Central  Africi. 
mid  had  but  a  very  vague  idea  whither  1  was  going. 

"  Do  you  know  Donegal  7  "  ssked  I  of  the  wailiT, 
giving  to  my  pronunciation  of  the  word  a  long  sec- 
ond and  a  short  third  syllable. 

'■No,  your  honor,  never  heard  of  him,"  was  lU 

"But  it's  a  place  I'm  asking  for. — a  county," 
said  I,  with  some  impatience. 

"  Faiic,  roaybn  it  is,"  said  be,  "  but  it 's  new  to 
me  all  the  same." 

■•  He  means  Donegal,"  said  a  red-whiskered  man 
with  a  bronzeil,  weather-beaten  face,  and  a  steni. 
defiant  air,  that  invited  no  acquaintanceship. 

"  0,  Donegal,"  chimed  in  the  wiuter.  "  Begorrfl  '■ 
it  would  n't  be  easy  to  know  it  by  the  name  your 
honor  gav*  it." 

"  Are  you  looking  for  any  particular  place  in  that 
county  ?  "  asked  tbu  stranger,  in  a  tone  sharp  aid 
erioas  as  his  former  speech- 
Yes,"  said  I,  assuming  a  degree  of  comtesr  (hat 
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but  I'll  scarcely  truat  myself  with  the 
tion   after   nj  late   failure.      This   i9   ttie  pL 
want ; "  and   I   drew  ibrth  my  uncle's  letter  and 
■honed  thn  address. 

"  O,  that 'a  it,  is  it?"  cried  he,  reading  aloud. 
" '  The  Keverend  Daniel  Dudgeon,  Killyrotherum, 
Donegal.'  And  are  you  going  there  V  O,  1  dee 
you  are,"  said  he,  turning  liis  eyes  to  the  foot  of  the 
itddress.  "'Favored  by  Paul  Gk«alctt,  £jq. ;'  ami 
you  are  Paul  Gossletl.'I 

"  Yes,  sir,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  am  Paul 
Gosslett,"  said  I,  with  what  I  hoped  was  a  chilling 
dignity  of  manner. 

"  If  it 's  only  my  permission  you  want,  y 
be  anything  you  please,"  eaid  he,  turning  his  insolent 
stare  full  on  me. 

I  endeavored  not  to  show  any  sensitiveness  to  thii 
impertinence,  and  went  on  with  my  dinner,  thi 
stranger 's  tabic  being  quite  close  to  mine. 

"  It 's  your  first  appearance  !□  Ireland,  I  suspect,' 
said  be,  scanning  me  us  he  picked  his  teeth,  and  sai 
carelessly  with  one  leg  cro»ed  over  the  other- 

I  bowed  a  silent  acquieseencc,  and  be  went  on 
"  I  declare  that  I  believe  a  Cockney,  though  he 
has  n't  a  word  of  French,  is  more  at  home  on  the 
Continent  tban  in  Ireland."  Ho  paosed  Cor  some 
expression  of  opinion  on  my  part,  but  I  pn-e  none. 
I  filled  Diy  gl.iss,  and  alTceted  to  admire  the  color  of 
the  wine,  and  tipped  it  slowly,  like  one  thoroughly 
engascd  in  his  own  onjoyments. 

•'  Don't  you  agi-ce  with  me  7  '^  a.«ked  he,  fiereely. 

"  Sir,  I  have  not  given  your  proposition  sncli  con- 
sideration as  would  entitle  me  to  say  I  concur  with 
it  or  not" 

"Thafsnot  itatall!"brokobeia,  with  an  inso- 
lent laugh;  "but  you  won't  allow  that  you're  a 
Cockney." 

"I  protest,  sir,"  salil  I,  sternly,  "I  have  yet  to 
Icam  that  I  'm  bound  to  make  a  declaration  of  my 
Inrtb.  parentage,  and  education  to  tlie  first  stranger 
I  lit  beside  in  a  coffue-room." 

"  No,  you  're  not,  —  nothing  of  the  kind ;  —  fur  it 's 
done  ifor  you.  It's  done  in  spite  of  you,  whan  yon 
open  your  monUi.  Did  n't  you  see  the  waiter  run- 
ning out  of  the  room  with  the  napkin  in  his 
mouth  when  you  tried  to  say  Donegal  ?  Look  here, 
Paul,"  said  he,  drawing  his  chair  confidentially 
towards  my  table.  "  AVe  don't  care  a  rush  what 
you  do  with  your  II's,  or  your  Ws  either;  but,  it' 
we  can  help  it,  we  won't  have  our  national  names 
miscalled.  We  have  a  pride  in  them,  and  we  11  not 
suffer  them  to  be  mutilated  or  disG{pired.  Do  you 
undervtand  me  now  V  " 

"  SulGcicntly,  sir,  to  wish  yon  a  very  good  night," 
said  I,  rising  frdm  the  table,  and  leaving  my  pint  of 
sherry,  of  which  I  had  only  drunk  one  glass. 

As  I  dosed  the  coffee-room  door.  I  thonght  —  in- 
deed, I  'm  certain  —  I  heard  a  loud  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Who  is  diat  most  agreeable  gentleman  I  sat 
next  at  dinner*' "  asked  1  of  the  waiter. 

'■Counsellor  MacNamnra,  sir.    Isn't   ho   a  nice 

"  A  charming  person,"  said  I. 

"  I  wish  you  heard  him  in  the  coort,  ur.  By  my 
conscience,_a  witness  has  a  poor  time  under  bim! 
He  'd  humbug  you  if  you  was  an  arcbbitbop." 

"  Call  me  at  Sve,"  said  I,  pasung  up  the  stain, 
and  impatient  to  giun  my  room  and  be  alone  with 
my  indignation. 

I  pasKd  a  reetless  feverish  night,  canva»ing  with 
mysrif  whether  I  would  not  turn  back  and  leave  for- 


ever acountry  whose  first  aspect  waasoforbiddins  and 
unpromising.     What  stories  had  I  not  heard  of  Irish 

courtesy  to  strangers,  —  Irish  wit  and  Irish  pleasant- 
ry \  Was  this,  then,  a  specimen  of  that  captivating 
manner  which  makes  these  people  the  French  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Why,  this  fellow  was-  an  unmitiga- 
ted savage  1 

Having  registered  a  vow  not  to  open  my  lips  to  a 
atrangur  till  I  reached  the  end  of  my  journey,  and 
to  alTect  deafiiess  rather  than  ha  led  into  conversa- 
tion, I  set  off  the  next  day,  by  train,  for  Derry. 
True  to  uiy  resolve,  I  only  uttered  the  word  "beer" 
till  I  arrived  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  I  took 
the  steamer  to  a  siqliII  village  called  Cusliniigorr:i, 
from  whence  it  w.is  only  ten  miles  by  a  goo<l  inoun- 
tain-road  lo  Killyrotherum  Bay.  I  engaged  a  car  to 
take  ma  on,  and  at  last  found  myself  able  to  aj<k  a 
few  questions  without  the  penalty  of  being  crosi- 
pyammml  by  an  impertinent  barriator,  and  being 
made  the  jest  of  a  coflcc-room- 

I  wanted  to  learn  something  about  the  people  to 
whose  house  I  was  going,  and  asked  Pat  accordingly 
if  he  knew  Mr.  Dudgeon. 

"  Troth  I  do,  sir,  well,"  said  he. 

"  He 's  a  good  kind  of  man,  I  'ra  told,"  said  I.  , 

*'  He  in  indeed,  sir ;  no  betther." 

"  Kind  to  the  poor,  and  charitable?  " 

"  Thruu  for  you  ;  that 's  himself." 

"  And  his  fiiiiiily  is  well  liked  down  here  ?  " 

"  I  'II  be  bound  they  are.  There 's  fiiw  like  them 
to  the  fore." 

I^tlier  worried  by  the  penistent  assent  he  gave 
me,  and  seeing  that  I  had  no  chance  of  deriving 
anything  like  an  independent  opinion  from  my  cour- 
teous companion,  I  determined  to  try  another  line. 
After  smoking  a  cigar,  and  giving  one  to  m^  friend, 
who  seemed  to  relish  it  vastly,  I  sud,  as  if  inciden- 
tally, "  ^Vberc  I  got  that  cigar,  Paddy,  the-  people 
are  better  off  than  here." 

"  And  where 's  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  lu  America,  in  tlie  Stato  of  Virginia." 

"  That 's  as  thrue  as  the  Bibhi.  It '«  elegant 
times  thoy  have  there." 

"  And  one  reason  is,"  said  T,  "  every  man  can  do 
what  be  likea  with  his  own.  You  have  a  bit  of  land 
here,  and  you  dfti<e  n't  plant  tobacco ;  or,  if  you  sow 
oats  or  barley,  you  mustn't  malt  It.  The  law^aj's: 
'  You  may  do  this,  and  yon  sha'n't  do  that' ;  and  is 
that  freedom,  I  ask,  or  is  it  slavery  ?  " 

"  Slavery,  —  devil  a,  less,"  said  be,  with  a  cut  of 
his  whip  that  made  the  horse  plunge  into  tlie  air. 

"  And  do  you  know  why  tbat '«  done  ?  Bo  you 
know  the  secret  of  it  all  ?  " 

"  SoiTB  a  bit  o'  me." 

"  I  'II  tell  you,  then.  It 's  to  keep  np  ^e  Chureh ; 
it's  to  feed  the  parsons  that  don't  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple;—  that's  what  they  put  the  taxee  on  tSbacco 
and  whiskey  for.  What,  I  'd  like  to  know,  do  you 
and  I  want  with  that  place  there  with  the  steeple '/ 
What  does  the  Uev.  Daniel  Dudgeon  do  for  you  or 
mc  ?  Grind  us,  —  squeeze  us,  —  maybe,  coma  down 
on  US  when  we  're  trying  to  scrape  a  few  shilliaga 
together,  and  carry  it  off  for  tithes." 

"  Shure  and  he 's  a  hard  man !  He  'i  taking  the 
herrins  out  of  the  net  this  year,  — fi>r  every  ten 
hcrrins  he  takes  one." 

"  And  do  they  bear  that?" 

"  Well,  they  do,"  said  he,  moumftdly ;  "  they  've 
no  spirit  down  here;  bat  over  at  Moggle-na-^rry 
they  put  slugs  in  one  Hst  winter." 

"  One  what?" 
A  pat«on,  your  honor ;  and .  it  did  him  a  dale  o' 
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good.  He  '■  M  Taeek  aa  &  diild  now  aboM  Ms  dues,' 
and  lliey'v«  no  trouble  with  bim  in  life." 

"Tbe^li  do  tbat  with  Dudgeon  yet,  majbe?" 
atked  I. 

"  Witb  the  Lord's  blemng,  sir,"  said  he,  pioasly. 

Sntifffied  now  that  it  was  not  a  verr  bopefol  task 
to  obtain  much  information  about  Ireland  from  such 
a  source,  1  drew  my  hat  over  my  eye?,  and  affected 
to  doie  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

We  aftived  at  length  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  road 
impassable  by  the  car,  and  here  the  driver  told  me 
I  must  df^cend,  and  make  the  rest  of  mj  way  on  foot. 

"  The  bouse  was  n't  far,"  he  laid ;  "  only  orer  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  front  of  me,  —  about  half-a-quarter 
of  a  miJe  away." 

Depositing  my  portmanteaa  under  a  clump  of 
furze,  I  set  out,  drearilj'  enough  I  will  own.  The 
scene  around  me  for  miles  was  one  of  arid  desola- 
t4on.  It  was  not  that  no  trace  of  human  habitation, 
nor  of  any  living  creature,  was  to  be  seen,  but  that 
the  stony,  shingly  soil,  totally  destitute  of  all  vcgetu- 
tion,  seemed  to  deny  life  to  anything.  The  surface 
rose  and  fell  in  a  monotonous  undulation,  like  a 
great  sen  eudd only  petrified,  while  here  and  there 
.  some  greater  bouldeis  represented  those  mighty 
waves  which,  in  the  ocean,  seem  to  assert  supremacy 
over  their  fellows. 

At  last  I  gained  the  crest  of  the  rtdge,  and  could 
see  the  Atlantic,  which  indented  the  shore  beneath 
into  many  a  little  bay  and  inlet ;  but  it  was  some 
time  ere  1  could  distinguish  a  houte  which  stood  in 
a  narrow  cleft  of  the  mountain,  and  whose  roof,  kept 
down  by  means  of  stones  and  rocks,  had  at  lirst  ap- 
Mared  to  me  as  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  strong  wind  almost  carried  me  off  rny  legs  on 
this  exposed  ridge,  so,  crouching  down,  I  began  my 
descent,  and  alter  half  an  hoar's  creeping  and 
stumbling,  I  reached  a  little  enclosed  place,  where 
stood  the  house.  It  was  a  long,  one^toned  building, 
with  cow-house  and  farm-offices  under  the  same 
roof.  The  hall-door  bad  been  evidently  long  in 
disuse,  since  it  was  battened  over  with  strong  planks, 
and  secured  besides  against  the  northwest  wmd  by 
a  rough  group  of  rooks.  Seeing  entrance  to  he 
denied  oa  this  side,  1  made  for  the  roar  of  the  house, 
where  a  woman  heating  flat  undur  a  shed  at  once 
addressed  me  civilly,  and  ushered  me  into  the  hoiKB. 

"  Uis  riv'rence  is  in  there,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a 
door,  iind  leaving  me  to  announce  myself.  I  knocked, 
and  entered.  It  was  a  small  room,  with  an  anti- 
quated fireplace,  at  which  the  parson  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  seated,  —  he  readln;;  a  very 
much  crumpled  nowspaiier,  and  they  knitting. 

'•0.  this  is  Mr,  Gossiett.  How  arc  you,  sir?" 
asked  Mr.  Dudgeon,  seizing  and  shaking  my  hand ; 
while  his  wife  said, "  We  were  just  saying  we'd  send 
down  to  look  after  you.  My  dai^hter  Lizzy,  Mr. 
Goaslelt." 

Lizzy  smiled  faintly,  hut  did  not  speak.  I  saw, 
however,  that  she  was  a  pretty,  fair-haired  ^rl,  with 
delicate  features  and  a  very  gentle  expression. 

"  It  "s  a  wild  bit  of  landscape  here,  Mr.  Gosslctt, 
bat  of  a  Sue  day,  with  the  sun  on  it,  and  tho  wind 
not  so  strong,  it 's  handsome  enough." 

"  It's  grand,"  said  I,  r«tber  hesitating  to  find  the 
epithet  1  wanted. 

Mrs.  D.  sighed,  and  I  thought  her  daughter  echoed 
it ;  but  as  his  reverence  now  hustled  away  to  send 
some  one  so  fetch  my  trunk,  T  took  my  place  at  the 
fire,  and  tried  tomakemyself  at  home. 

A  very  brief  conversation  enabled  me 'to  learn 
that  Mr.  Dudgeon  came  to  the  puish  on  his  mar- 


nage,  sbont  foui^iid-tweBty  'vean  before,  and 
ndther  he  nor  his  wife  had  ever  left  it  since.  Tbey 
had  no  neighbors,  and  only  ux  poriahtoners  of  their 
own  persuasion.  The  church  was  about  a  mile  oS, 
and  notcasilyapproached  in  had  weather.  Itseemed, 
too,  that  the  bishop  and  Mr.  D.  were  always  at  war. 
The  diocesan  was  a  Whig,  and  the  parson  a  Tiolent 
Ornngeman,  who  loved  loyal  anniversaries,  demon- 
strations, and  proceniona,  the  Utter  of  which  eaiuA 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  from  Derry  to  visit  him,  and 
stir  up  any  amount  of  bittemese  and  party  strife ; 
and  though  the  Be*.  Dan,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
was  obliged  to  pass  the  Icmg  interval  between  theae 
triumphant  exhibitions  exposed  to  the  insolence  and 
outrage  of  Ote  large  masaea  he  had  offended,  he 
never  blinked  the  peril,  but  actttaUy  dared  it ;  wear- 
ing his  bit  of  orange  ribbon  in  his  button-bole  as  he 
went  down  the  vill^,  and  meeting  Father  Laffei^s 
Kowl  with  a  look  of  defiance  and  mtult  fierce  as  hia 

Atler  yean  of  episcopal  cennire  and  reproof,  ad- 
ministered without  the  slightest  amendment,  —  for 
Dan  never  appeared  at  a  visitation,  and  none  were 
hardy  enooeti  to  follow  him  into  lus  faatnufs,  —  he 
was  suffered  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  actuallv 
abandoned  as  one  of  those  noppless  cases  whick 
alone  can  clear  off  and  remedy.  An  incident, 
however,  which  had  befnll en  about  a  couple  of  years 
back,  had  almost  released  the  bishop  from  his  diffi- 
culty. 

In  an  affray  following  on  a  tweltlh-of-July  dem- 
onstration, a  man  hod  been  shot;  and  though  the 
Rev.  Dan  was  not  in  any  degree  implicated  in  the 
act,  some  imprudent  allusion  to  the  event  in  bis  - 
Sunday's  discourse  got  abroad  in  the  press,  and  was 
so  seTcrely  commented  on  by  a  j'onng  barri^rt^r  on 
the  trial,  that  an  inhibition  was  issued  agunst  liim, 

id  his  clnirch  closed  for  three  months. 

I  have  been  thus  far  prolix  in  sketching  the  his- 
tory of  those  with  whom  I  was  now  to  be  domesti-^ 
cated,  because,  onee  placed  before  tlie  reader,  my 
daily  life  is  easily  understood.  We  sat  over  the  five 
nearly  all  day,  abusing  the  Papists,  and  wondering 
if  England  would  ever  produce  one  man  who  could 

idcrstand  the  fact  that  unless  you  banished  the 
priests  and  threw  down  the  chapels  there  was  no  use 
—  making  laws  for  Irel.-ind. 

Then  we  dined,  usually  on  fish  and  a  bit  of  bacon, 
af^r  which  wc  drank  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immor- 
tal memory,  with  the  brass  money,  the  woo>len 
shoes,  and  the  rest  of  it.  —  the  mild  Lizzy  hcrsolr  be- 
ing "  told  qfl',"  to  recite  the  toast,  as  her  father  had  a 
sore  throat  and  could  n't  utter ;  and  the  fur.  i^cntle 
lips,  that  seldom  parted  siive  to  smile,  delivcrcl  the 
damnatory  clause  against  alt  who  would  n't  drink 
that  toast,  and  sentenced  them  to  be '''rammed, 
jammed,  and  crammed,"  as  the  act  declares,  in  a 
way  that  actually  amazed  me. 

.f  the  peasant  who  drove  me  over  to  KiUrrotlie- 

n  did  not  add  much  to  my  knowledge  of  Ireland 
by  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  or  the  fi-xity  of  kis  opin- 
ions, the  licv.  Dan  assuredly  made  amends  for  all 
these  short-comings;  for  he  saw  the  whole  thing  at 
A  glance,  nnil  know  why  Ireland  was  ungoveniible, 
and  how  she  could  be  made  prosperous  and  happy. 
just  as  be  knew  how  much  poteen  went  to  a  tumlJer 
of  punch ;  and  thoagh.occBsionBlly  despondent  when' 
the  evening  began,  as  it  drew  torrards  bed-time,  and 
the  decanter  waxed  low,  he  had  usually  arrived  at 
a  glorious  millennium,  when  every  one  won  an 
orange  lily,  and  the  whole  world  was  employed 
singing, "  Croppiea  lie  down." 
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a  very  routine  aort  of  <Te»- 
tore,  who  lovea  to  get  into  a  groove,  and  never  leave 
it  Indeed,  I  rect^oizc  this  feature  of  my  disposi- 
tion in  tlie  pleaEore  I  feel  in  being  k(t  to  m^elf,  «nd 


The  monotony  tiiat  would  bave  driveo  inost 
despair  was  to  me  900t]iin^  and  grateful. 

A  breezy  walk  with  Liriy  down  to  the  villi^o 
alttit  breakfast,  where  she  made  whatever  purckt^ 
the  cares  of  household  demanded,  sufficed  tor  exer- 
cise. A'ller  that,  1  wrote  a  litUc  in  myowo  roiHn,— 
short,  jotting  notes,  that  might  BBire   to  recall. 


J  inally  putting  down 

points  as  puzzlc^d  mc,  —  problems  wbose  solution  I 
must  try  to  arrive  at  with  time  and  opportunity. 
Perhaps  a  brief  glance  at  tbe  pages  of  tins  diary,  as 
1  open  it  at  random,  may  serve  to  show  bow  time 
went  over  with  mc 

Hero  is  an  entry.  [Friday,  17t!i  November. — 
Mem.,  to  Hnd  out  from  I).  D.  the  exact  explanation 
of  his  words  last  night,  and  whiL'h  possibly  fatigue 
may  have  m^e  obscure  to  me.  Is  it  Sir  Wm.  Ver- 
non or  the  Pope  who  is  Anticliiist? 

Query :  aUo,  would  not  brass  money  be  better 
than  no  halfpeuce  'I  and  are  not  wooden  shoes  as 
gooil  as  bare  l^et  ? 

^Vby  docs  the  [nrish  clerk  alwaj-s  bring  up  a 
chicken  wbcn  be  comes  with  a  message  ? 

Lizzy  did  not  own  she  made  the  beefsteak  dnmp- 
ling,  but  the  maid  seemed  to  let  the  secret  out  by 
brincin"  in  a  little  amethyst  ring  she  bad  forjpDtten 
on  the  Eitcbcn  table.  I  wish  she  knew  that  I'd  be 
glad  she  could  make  dumplings.  I  am  fQnd  of 
dumplings.     To  try  and  Cell  her  this. 

Mrs.  D.  suspects  Lizzy  is  attached  to  mo.  I  don't 
think  she  approves  of  iL  D.  D.  would  not  objact  if 
I  became  an  Orangeman.  Query,  what  eTfcct  would 
that  have  on  my  fature  oarcerV  Could  I  be  an 
Orangeman  without  bein*g  able  to  sing  the  "  Boyne 
Water  V  "  for  I  never  coidd  hum  a  tune  in  my  life. 
To  inquire  aboat  (his. 

Who  was  the  man  who  behaved  badl^  to  Lizzy  ? 
And  how  did  he  behave  badly  ?  This  is  a  very  vi- 
t«l  point,  though  not  easy  to  come  at. 

18th.  —  Lizzy  likes,  I  may  say  loves  mc.  The 
avowal  wag  made  this  mornina,  when  I  was  carry- 
ing up  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  of  soap  from  the 
village.  Sbe  said,  "  O  Mr.  Coaslctt,  if  you  knew 
how  unhappy  I  am ! " 

And  1  laid  down  the  parcel,  and,  taking  her  hand 
in  mine,  said,  "  Darling,  tell  me  all '. "  and  she  grew 
very  red  and  flurried,  and  said, "  Nonsense,  don't  be 
a  fool !  Take  care  Tobias  don't  run  away  with  the 
soap.  I  wanted  to  confide  in  you ;  to  trust  you.  I 
don't  want  tO' — "  And  there  she  fell  a  crying,  and 
sobbed  all  the  way  homo,  though  I  tried  to  console  her 
as  well  as  the  basket  would  permit  me.  Mem.  ~  Not 
to  be  led  into  any  tendernesses  till  the  marketing  is 
brought  home.  Wonder  does  Lizzy  require  me  to 
fight  the  man  who  behaved  badly  ?  What  on  earth 
wusithedid? 

A  great  discovery  coming  homo  from  church  to- 
'  day.  D.  D.  asked  me  if  I  &d  detected  anything  in 
his  eermon  of  that  morning  wliich  I  could  poesibiy 
eall  violent,  illiberal,  or  uncharitable.  As  I  had  not 
listened  to  it,  I  was  the  better  able  to  declare  that 
tiiere  was  not  a  word  of  it  I  could  object  to. 
"  Would  you  believe  it,  Gtmlett,"  laid  he,  —  and 


he  never  had  called  me  Gosslett  before.  —  "that 
was  the  vcr^'  sermon  they  arraigned  me  for  in  the 
Queen's  Bench;  and  that  mild  passage  about  the 
Vii^n  Mary,  you'd  imagine  it  was  murder  I  was 
instilling.  You  heard  it  to-day,  and  know  if  it's 
not  true.  Well,  sir,"  continued  he  after  a  pause, 
"  Tom  MacNamara  blaguarded  me  for  twenty  min- 
utes on  it  before  the  whole  court,  screeching  out, 
'  This  is  your  paraon!  this  is  your  instructor  of  the 
poor  man  t  your  Christian  guide!  your  comforter  ! 
TTiese  are  the  teachings  that  are  to  wean  the  nation 
&om  bloodshed,  and  make  men  obedient  to  the  law 
and  grateful  for  its  protection ! '  Why  do  you  think 
be  did  this  ?  Because  1  would  n't  give  hjm  my 
daughter,  —  a  Papist  rascal  as  be  is!     Ili.tt 's  the 


whole  of  it    1  pulilishcd  my  si 
the  bishop,  and  h     "  ■■•■-> 


hibited  me !  It  was  clear 
enough  what  he  meant ;  he  wanted  to  bo  made  nrch- 
bi.ihop,  and  he  knew  what  would  please  the  Whigs. 
'  My  lord,'  said  I,  '  these  are  the  princijiles  that 
placed  the  Queen  on  the  throne  of  this  realm.  If  it 
was  n't  to  crush  Popery  he  came.  King  William 
creased  the  Boyne  for  nothing.'" 

lie  went  on  thus  till  wc  reached  home ;  hut  I  had 
such  a  headache  from  his  loud  utterance,  that  I  had 


dry  and  cold.  Asks  if  I  have  sufficiently  recovered 
from  my  late  attack  to  be  able  to  resume  habits  of 
activity  and  industry  ?  Why,  she  knows  well 
enough  I  have  nothing  to  engage  my  activity  and 
industry,  for  I  will  not  be  a  coalheaver,  let  uncle 
■ay  what  he  likes.  Aunt  Burmiscs  that  possibly 
some  tender  sentiment  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  my 
atlichmcnt  to  Ireland,  ami  sternly  recalls  me  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  the  possessor  of  landed  property 
and  an  ancient  family  mansion  in  a  good  county. 
What  can  she  mean  by  these  warnings  ?  Was  it 
not  herself  that  1  overheard  asking  my  uncle, 
"  Would  not  he  do  for  lizsy  ?  "  How  false  women 
are!  I  wish  1  could  probe  tiiat  sectet  about  the 
man  that  behaved  ill :  there  are  so  many  waj-s  to  be- 
have ill,  and  to  be  behaved  ill  by.  Shall  I  put  a 
bold  face  on  it,  and  ask  Lizzy  ? 

Great  news  has  the  post  brought  Sir  Morris 
Stamer  is  going  out  Lora  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  offers  to  take  me  as  private  sec. 

It  is  a  brilliant  position,  and  one  to  marry  on.  I 
shall  ask  Lizzy  to-day. 

Wednesday,  all  settied;  — but  what  have  I  not 
gone  through  these  last  three  days !  She  loves  ma 
to  distraction ;  but  she  11  tell  nothing,  — nothing  till 
we  're  married.  She  saj-s,  and  with  truth,  "  confi- 
dence is  the  nurse  of  love."  I  wish  she  was  n't  so 
coy.  I  have  not  even  kissed  her  hand.  She  says 
Irish  girb  are  all  coy. 

We  are  to  run  away,  and  bo  married  at  a  place 
called  Articlane.  I  don't  know  why  we  run  away; 
but  this  is  another  secret  I'm  to  hear  later  on. 
Quiet  and  demure  as  she  looks,  Lizzy  has  a  very  de- 
cided disposition.  She  overbears  all  opposition,  and 
has  a  peremptory  way  of  sa^ng,  "  Don't  be  a  fool, 
G. !'  —  she  won't  call  me  Pam,  only  G., —""and 
just  do  as  1  bade  you."  I  hope  she  '11  explain  why 
this  is  so, — after  our  marriage. 

I  'm  getting  terribly  afraid  of  the  step  we  're 
about  to  take.  I  feel  quite  nire  it  was  the  Rev. 
Dan  who  shot  the  Papist  on  that  anniversary  «ffwr ; 
and  I  know  he  'd  snoot  me  if  he  thought  I  had 
wronged  him.      Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  em- 


Wbat  a  headache  I  have !  We  have  been  singing 
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Orange  songa  for  four  hoars.  I  tbiok  I  hear  tbat 
odious  shake  on  the  word  "  ba-a-ttle,"  as  it  rhymes 
to  "  rat — tie,"  in  old  Dan's  song.  It  goes  through 
mv  brain  still ;  and  to-morrow  at  daybreak  wo  're  to 
run  itway!-  Liizy's  bundle  is  hero,  in  my  room; 
and  Tom  Ityan'a  bnac  is  all  ready  under  the  rocks, 
and  wo  'ro  to  cross  the  bay.  It  sounds  very  rash 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  I  'oi  sure  my  Aunt 
Morse  will  never  forgive  it.  But  Lizzy,  all  so  gen- 
tb  and  docile  fts  she  seems,  lids  a  very  peremptory 
way  with  ber;  and  as  slie  promises  to  give  me  ex- 
planations for  everything  later  on,  I  have  agreed  to 
all.  How  it  blows !  There  has  not  been  so  bad  a 
niglit  Since  I  came  here.  If  it  should  be  rough  to- 
morrow morning,  wilUhe  still  insist  on  going?  I'm  a 
poor  sort  of  sailor  at  the  best  of  times ;  but  if  there  'a 
a  sea  on,  1  shall  be  sick  as  a  dog!  And  what  a  situ- 
ation,—  a  sea-sick  brid^rroom  running  off  with  bis 
bride  !  That  wad  a  crasu !  I  thought  the  old  bouse 
was  going  clean  away.  The  ploughs  and  harrows 
tliey  've  put  on  the  roof  to  keep  the  slates  down  per- 
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_  Hiippose  this  is  the  worst  climate  in  Europe.  D. 
D.  said  yesterday  that  the  length  of  the  day  made 
tho  only  diSbreiice  between  summer  and  winter; 
and,  O  dear!  what  an  advantagn  docs  this  confer 

Now  to  bed,  —  though  I'm  afraid  not  to  sleep; 
amid  such  a  raeket  and  turmoil,  rest  is  out  of  the 
question.  Who  knows  when,  where,  and  how  I  shall 
make  the  nest  entry  in  this  book  ?  But,  as  Mr. 
Dudgeon  says  when  he  finishes  his  tumbler, ''  Such 
is  life :  such  is  life !  " 

1  wonder  will  Lizzy  insist  on  going  on  if  the 
weather  continues  like  this  ?  I  'm  sure  no  baatmnn 
with  a  wife  and  family  could  be  fairly  asked  to  go 
out  in  such  a  storm.  I  do  not  tbink  I, would  have 
the  riglit  to  induce  a  poor  man  to  peril  his  life,  and 
the  support  of  those  who  depci^d  upon  hiui.  for  my 
own,  —  what  shall  I  call  it?  —  my  own  gratification, 
—  that  might  be  for  a  picnic ;  —  ray  own,  —  no,  not 
happiness,  because  tbat  is  a  term  of  time  and  contin- 
uity; my  own  —  There  goes  a  chimney,  as  sure  as 
fate  !  How  they  sleep  hero  through  everything  ! 
There's  that  fellow  wbo  minds  tbe  cows  snoring 
through  it  all  in  the  loil  overhead  ;  and  he  might, 
for  all  he  knew,  have  been  squashed  under  that  fall 
of  ina-'onry.  Was  that  a  tap  at  tbe  door  ?  I  thought 
I  lieard  it  twice 

Yes,  it  was  Lizzy.  She  has  not  been  to  bed.  She 
went  out  as  far  as  the  church  rock  to  see  the  sea. 
Sbe  savs  it  was  grander  than  she  could  describe. 
There  is  a  faint  moon,  and  the  clouds  are  scudding 
alon",  as  though  racing  against  the  waves  below ; 
but  I  refuse  to  go  ant  and  see  it  all  tbe  same.  I  'II 
turn  ill,  and  try  to  gut  some  sleep  before  morning. 

I  was  sound  asluep,  though  the  noise  of  the  storm 
was  actually  deafening,  when  Lizzy  .-ujain  tapped  at 
iny  door,  and,  at  la«t  opening  it  slightly,  pushed  a 
lighted  candle  inside,  and  disappeared.  If  there  be 
a  dreary  thing  in  life,  it  is  to  "Ot  up  before  day  of  a 
dark,  raw  morning,  in  a  room  ilestitute  of  all  comfort 
and  convenience,  and  proceed  to  w;isU  and  dress  in 
cold,  gloom,  and  misery,  with  the  consciousness  tbat 
what  you  are  about  to  do  not  only  might  be  safer 
and  better  undone,  but  may,  and  not  at  all  improb- 
ablv  ifiU,  turn  out  the  rashest  act  of  your  life. 

Over  and  over  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  I  were  to  tell 
her  that  I  have  a  foreboding,  —  a  distinct  foreboding 
of  calamity;  —  that  I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  sow 
myself  on  a  raft,  while  waves,  mountain  high,  rose 
above  me,  and  depths  yawned  beneath,  —  dark  fath- 


omless, and  terrible,  —  would- she  mind  It?  I  de- 
clare, on  my  sacred  word  of  honor,  I  declare  I  think 
she  'd  laugh  at  me ! 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  whispered  a  soft  voice  at  tbe 
door;  and  I  saw  at  once  my  doom  was  pronounced. 

Noiselessly,  stealthily,  we  crept  down  the  stairs, 
and,  crossing  the  little  flagged  kitchen,  nndid  the 
heavy  bars  of  the  door.  Shall  I  own  that  a  tho'Jght 
of  treason  shot  through  me  as  I  stood  with  the  great 
bolt  in  my  liands,  and  the  idea  flashed  across  mc, 
"  ^Vhat  if  I  were  to  let  it  fall  with  a  crash,  and 
(iwake  the  household?"  Did  she  divine  what  was 
jiassing  in  nif  head,ns  she  silently  took  the  bar  from 
me,  and  put  it  away  ? 

We  were  now  in  the  open  ^r,  breasting  a  swonp- 
ing  nor'wcster  that  cliilled  the  very  marrow  of  my 
bones.  She  lad  the  way  through  the  dark  night  as 
though  it  were  noonday,  and  I  followed,  tumbling 
over  stones  and  rocks  and  tufts  of  heather,  and  fall- 
ing into  holes,  and  scrambling  out  again  like  one 
drunk.  I  could  hear  her  laughing  at  me  too;  — 
she  who  so  seldom  laughed  ;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  could  muster  gravity  enough  to  say  she 
hope<l  I  had  not  hurt  mi-selfl 

IVo  gained  tbe  pier  at  last,  and,  guided  bv  a  lan- 
tern held  by  one  of  tbe  boatmen,  we  saw  tte  bait 
bobbing  and  toeing  some  five  feet  down  below. 
Lizzy  sprang  in  at  once,  amidst  the  applauding 
cheers  of  t!io  cww,  and  then  several  voices  cried 
out,  "Now,  sir!  Now  your  honor!"  while  tnro 
stout  fellows  pushed  me  vigorously,  as  though  to 
throw  me  into  the  sea.  I  struggled  and  fought  man- 
fully, but  in  vain.  I  was  jerked  oiT  my  kgs,  and 
hurled  headlong  down,  and  found  myself  caught  be- 
low by  some  string  aruu,  though  not  until  I  had 
half  spr^ned  my  wrist,  and  barked  one  of  my  shins 
from  knee  to  instep.  These  sulTcrings  soon  gave 
way  to  others,  as  I  became  sea-sick,  and  lay  at  the 
boitqm  of  the  boat,  praying  we  might  «11  go  down, 
and  end  a  misery  I  could  no  longer  endure.  Tliat 
spars  struck  nic,  .ind  ballast  rolled  over  me;  that 
bcavy-footed  sailors  trampled  me,  and  seemed  to 
dance  on  me,  were  things  I  minded  noL  Great 
waves  broke  over  tho  bows,  and  came  in  sheets  of 
foam  and  water  over  me.  What  cared  I  ?  I  had 
tbat  deathlike  sickness  that  makes  all  life  hideous,  and 
I  felt  I  bad  reached  a  depth  of  degradation  and  mis- 
cry  in  which  there  was  only  ono  desire,  —  that  for 
death.  That  wo  succeedea  in  clearing  the  point 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  bay  was  little  short  of 
a  miracle,  and  1  remember  the  cheer  the  boatmen 
gave  as  the  danger  was  passed,  and  my  last  hope  of 
our  all  going  down  left  me.     After  this,  I  know  no 

A  wild  confusion  of  voices,  a  sort  of  acuUling  up- 
roar, a  grating  sounil,  and  more  feet  dancing  over 
mc,  aroused  mc.  I  looked  up.  It  was  dawn  ;  a 
gray- murky  streak  lay  towards  the  horizon;  and 
sheets  of  rain  were  carried  swiftly  on  the  winds. 
We  were  being  dragged  up  on  a  low  shingly  shore, 
and  tbe  men  — up  to  their  wabts  iu  water  — were 
carr)-inH  the  boat  along. 

As  I  looked  over  the  gunwale,  I  saw  a  huge,  strong 
fellow  rush  down  the  slope,  and,  bren^ting  the  waves 
as  they  beat,  approach  the  boat.  Lizzv  sprang  into 
his  arms  at  once,  and  he  carried  her  iiack  to  land 
triumphantly.  I  suppose  at  any  other  moment  a 
pang  of  jealousy  might  have  shot  through  me.  Much 
sea^sicknesa,  like  perfect  love,  overcoraetii  all  things. 
1  fiilt  no  more,  as  I  gazed,  than  if  it  had  been  a  bun- 
dle he  had  been  clasping  to  bis  bosom. 

They  lilted  me  up,  and  laid  me  on  the  shingle. 
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there,  bending  o»er  me,  wm  Cooiuellor  MacNama- 
rn,  the  blatid  BIranger  I  had  tallcn  in  with  at  Dub- 
lin. 

"  Are  you  able  to  get  on  yoar  legs,"  asked  he, 
"  or  shall  we  have  yon  carriad  ?  " 
"  No,"  Baid  I,  fuintly ;  "  I  'd  rather  lie  here." 
"  O,  wo  can't  leave  hira  here,  Tom ;  it 's  too  cruel." 
"  I  t«ll  you,  Liizy,"  said  he,  impatiently,  "  there  'a 
not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  Let  them  carry  him,  then,"  laid  the,  pleading- 


put  me  to  bed,  and  they  g»ve  mo  hot  driaks,  and  1 
fi'II  into,  not  a  sleep,  but  a  trance,  that  lasted  tvren- 
ty  odd-  hours. 

"Faixl  they  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,"  were  the 
first  intelligible  words  I  heard  on  awaking.  "  They 
were  only  juat  married  and  druv  off  when  old  Dan 
Dudgeon  came  up,  driving  like  mad.  He  was  foam- 
ing with  passion,  and  said,  if  he  went  to  the  gallows 
for  it,  he  M  shoot  the  rascal  that  abused  his  hospi- 
tality and  stole  bis  daughter.  The  lady  tell  tais 
note  for  your  honor." 


Itn 


it  thus :  - 


"  DEAn  Mn.  Goslktt, 
"  You  will,  I  well  know,  bear  me  no  ill-will 
for  the  little  fraud  I  have  practised  on  you.  It  was 
an  old  engagement  broken  off  by  a  momentary  im- 
prudence on  Tom's  part ;  but,  m  I  knew  he  loved 
me,  it  was  forgiven.  My  father  would  not  have 
ever  consented  to  the  match,  ami  we  were  driven  to 
this  strait.     I  entreat  you  to  forgive  and  believe 


FOREIGN  NOTES.       ■ 

TitB  report  is  again  cmrcnt  in  Paris  that  Mad- 
emoiselle Nilsson  is  about  to  marry  Gustave  Dore. 

A  xiECE  of  Douglas  Jerrold  —  Mih  Copeland  — 
L3  the  mnnager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  and  lloyal 
Amphitheatre,  Liverpool. 

M.  GonxOD  is  said  to  have  composed  -n  new 
opem,  —  as  vet  unnamed,  —  but  the  bbretto  is  for 
the  pen  of  M.  Gabriel  Legouvc. 

AccoRDixo  to  a  Faria  evening  paper,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  a  nail,  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  have 
recently  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Church  of  Notre 

A  PRY  dock  has  been  opened  on  the  Inland  of 
Alocangue,  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  b  cut 
out  of  a  granite  rock,  and  is  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  sixty  wide. 

Ms.  Peter  IIollixh  has  just  completed  a  statue 
of  the  late  ^r  Rowland  Hill.  The  statue  has  been 
cut  out  of  a  block  (three  tons'  weight)  of  Carrara 
marble.  The  figure  is  represented  in  a  standing 
pcativ«,  the  left  foot  being  alightly  advanced,  and 


the  left  hand  resting  on  a  low  pedestal.  In  the  right 
band  Sir  Rowland  holds  n  roll  of  penny  postaee- 
stamps,  sug^cesting  the  work  on  which  his  iamo  chief- 
ly rests.     The  statue  is   to  be  placed  in  Birmiog- 

Uademoisellk  At-cosTixE  Brohan,  the 
French  actress,  has  retired  from  the  staijc  after 
a  career  of  twenty-seven  years.  Her  retiring  pen- 
sion as  an  actress  of  the  TbdStrc  Fraii^ais  is  £25G. 

Professor  Crarles  Kisgsi.ey  rccentlv 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  Chapu!  Royal,  Whitehall, 
which  an  English  correspondent  describes  as  one  of 
the  most  masterly  defences  of  Christianity  that  has 
ever  come  from  an  English  pulpit. 

Ki>fG  Theodore  has  expressed  bimself  highly 
gratified  at  the  arrival  of  the  Knglish  army  in 
Abyssinia,  as  be  bad  always  wi:ihed  to  see  a  regu- 
larly disciplined  force  l>elbre  he  died !  He  '11  never 
want  to  sec  another  ! 

Ox  the  occasion  of  the  bi-centenary  anniventary 
of  the  birth  of  the  musical  composer  Bach,  the  popu- 
lation of  Eisenach  lately  affixed  a  tablet  to  the 
front  of  the  bouse  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light, 
with  this  inscription ;  "  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was 
bom  here  the  2Ut  March,  1668." 

It  appears  that  a  company  of  Bavarians  are  now 
giving  representations  in  Alsace  of  a  sacred  drama, 
entitled,  "  'Die  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Severn!  bishops  are  said  to  patronize  tha 
performances.  The  programme,  which  is  in  French 
and  German,  contains  eighteen  scenes,  beginning 
with  Abraham  offering  up  bis  son  Isaac,  and  ending 
with  the  Resurrection,  accompanied  by  the  organ. 
These  kind  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities  are  fre- 
quently performed  in  the  provinces  in  France. 

The  following  lines  were  found  inscribed  on  a 
piece  of  paper  stuck  upon  the  shutter  of  ashop-win- 
dow  in  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  in  London 
on  Good  Friday,  1868  :  — 

We  -n  off  V  ™«  1  dmi[  mil  iit  us  lot  Ih.l ; 

'TLi  EutnUmtiuid  Sprlorj,  bnctj  wefttlHr^ 
Ibu  tanln  and  nnri  msy  ru  tmm  buslncu  t«J, 

ftdolnd  —  n  >U  ukD  bollilnr  togelLLT 


A\  English  Journal  au<!^es\a  that,  as  the  London 
Fire  Brij^e  roust  occasionally  enjoy  a  good  deal  of 
'-■ -t  might   be   advantageoosly   employed   i- 


ing  of  London  soot  'The  melancholy  and  discour- 
aging appearance  of  Lord  Heriiert  of  Lea's  statue, 
and  of  tha  bass-relief  beneath  it  depicting  the  misei> 
iea  of  war,  in  front  of  the  War  Office,  is  materially 
enhanced  by  this  cause,  which  has  earned  for  the 
Guards'  monument  in  Waterloo  Place  the  sobri- 
quet amongst  cabmen  of  the  "  Three  jolly  cbimney- 
Bweepa,"  and  which  coofen  on  the  equestrian  sf 
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EVKBT  SATUBDAT. 


Is  the  new  number  of  the  Westminster  Review 
is  an  BTlicle  on  the  Mababbarata,  which  afibrdv  the 
render  an  excellent  idea  of  Indian  poetry.  This 
paper  dixplsjs  a  vast  BmouDt  of  emdilion,  and  is 
soppoaed  to  be  Iroiii  the  pen  of  Profesaor  Gold- 
Etucker. 

TUF.  entire  collection  of  Handel's  conducting 
scores  (124  volumes)  has  left  London  for  German}', 
the  property  now  of  Dr.  Chr)-sander,  editor  of  the 
new  edition  of  HandeVa  works  and  life.  What! 
(asks  the  Orchestra)  is  the  British  Museum  about  to 
let  these  precious  mlios  of  the  might/  Uandel  go 
out  of  the  country? 

M.  Emile  Augier  has  commenced  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  manager  of  a  theatre  at  Prague  for 
perfonnini;  without  the  eanction  of  the  author  a 
version  of"  Paul  Forcstier"  in  the  Czech  langu^^. 
The  object  of  M.  Augier  is  not  pecuniary,  bat  he 
coasiderB  himself  aggrieved  bj  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  his  wort  has  been  translated,  the  transla- 
tion being,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  prejudice  him 
not  a  little.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  it  hard 
to  undeistand  how  an  aathor  who  has  attained  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  French  dniQiatist  in  the  cap- 
ital of  France  can  be  compromised,  little  cr  much, 
by  a  translation  of  any  one  of  bis  worts  inlo  a  lan- 
guage which  is  perhaps  even  \e$t  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Western  Europe  liian  any  otter  branch 
of  the  rarely  studied  Slav  family. 

LAl;tiIlI^'o  gas^ — or,  as  scientific  men  would  call 
it,  protujude  of  nitrogen  —  is  likely  to  be  applied  to 
more  useful  purposes  than  the  amusement  ^juve- 
niles attending  popular  lectures  on  cliemisti^.  The 
British  Medical  Journal  says  that  Dr.  Thouui  W. 
Evans,  of  Paris,  has  b(;cn  giving  a  scries  of  dcmon- 
Blradoni  of  it*  use  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London 
and  at  the  Contral  London  Oj^thalHiic  Hospital,  to 
crowded  circlen  of  dentists  and  surgeons,  and  has 

Eroduced  results  hitherto  unkcown  Lerti  Glvi'ii  by 
is  and  Colton's  method,  the  period  required  to  pro- 
doce  unconsciousuess  has  been  less  than  forty-STe 
seconds;  the  operatioiw  have  been  harmless;  the 
sensations  of  the  patients  agreeable;  there  has  been 
no  struggling  or  distress.  The  recovery  lias  been 
almost  instantaneous,  and  without  headache,  giddi- 
ness, sickness,  or  prostration,  such  as  so  fr^uently 
follow  chloroform.  The  nae  of  this  anaesthetic  seems 
to  have  been  hinted  at  by  Sir  IlamtAry  Davy. 
The  dincovery  is  an  interestin';  one,  and  likely  to 
prove  of  great  vdae,  especially  in  nnoor  snrgical 
operations. 

The  moralists  who  denounce  the  Girl  of  the  Pe- 
riod have  just  fixind  an  unexpected  ally  in  M.  Dc- 
MA9  the  younger.  That  stem  moralist,  in  publish- 
ing a  new  edition  of  his  Dame  atu  Cametias,  enriches 
it  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  dedares  that  the  con- 
ception of  snch  a  work  woidd  be  impossible  in  the  pres- 
eotday.  Wby  — because  thesickly  TVap/aCa  would 
be  too  bad  fer  readers  to  endure  ?  No ;  but  becaose 
she  would  be  far  too  good.  Men  and  women  alike 
wonld  laugh  at  the  idea  of  anybody  so  disinterested 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  bo  moral.  All  women 
now  are  practically  much  the  same  as  she,  —  only 
without  the  good  ijualiiiea.  Then  follows  a  denaa- 
ciation  of  the  Wde  of  the  Period,  quite  as  bitter  as 
the  Saturday  Review's  article  on  the  Giri  of  Ae 
Period,  but  a  great  deal  mote  clever  and  briUiBnt. 
It  will  not  bear  much  quoting ;  the  snlgecla  of  at- 


tack are  the  old  tiiemea, — the  low  dr«M*,  th 
extravagance,  the  &^volities,  llie  indecencj,  <k  ' 
wickedneaees.  Those  who  are  acquainted  wuk  11 
Dumas'b  style  can  imagine  how  he  treats  IbeM*^ 
jects.  Those  who  are  not,  —  well,  perhaps  Ibei 
estate  is  the  more  gracious.  Bat  all,  of  ooane.ii 
done  in  the  interests  of  lofty  morality.  The  reng- 
nized  andfavorit«  way  just  now  of  promoting  psiin 
is  to  keep  incesantly  proclaiming  ttat  all  wcom 
are  impure  and  indecent. 


VASADAVATTA. 


Where  proud  Mathoura  rears  her  hondred  toatn. 
Spreads  wide  her  markets,  and  through  stately  ttnco 
Pours  the  fhll  tide  of  pilcrrims  to  her  shrines, — 
Princes  and  merchants,  peasant  churb  and  poor, 
Youth  in  its  prime,  and  age  with  weary  fee^  — 
Vaskdavatta  dwelt-     Her  beauty  drew 
Tlie'eyes  ofaU  men,  as  the  full  moon  diaai 
The  water  of  the  ocean,  swayed  tlie  tida 
And  pubtes  of  their  life,  and  at  her  feet 
They  bowed  in  homajre.     Raven  black  hcf  kair. 
Her  eyes  as  in  a  liquid  sea  irf  light 
Shone  with  rich  lustre,  and  the  opening  rose 
Looked  pale  beside  the  vermeil  of  her  dieek, 
^dd  youth's  fresh  life  ran  warm  through  ereij  w 
All  charms  were  hers  of  motion  and  of  rest— 
Quick  glance,   litlie  limbs,  and  many  a  wrutbcd 

But  one  chief  charm  was  absent :  not  tor  her 
The  freshness  of  the  morning  dew  of  youth, 
The  stainless  purity  of  maiden  bouIs, 
But  smiles  were  sold,  caresses  bartered  for. 
And  the  poor  slaves  who  sought  to  win  her  grace 
She  robbed  of  fame  aud  fortune. 

Ajid  it  chiDcel 
She  sent  her  handmaid  to  the  traders'  mkrt, 
Where  all  rich  produce  of  the  E^t  and  the  W«t 
Met  in  one  centre,  thence  to  bring  her  hooe 
Or  costly  pearls,  or  perfumes  rich  end  rare, 
Or  raiment  g<dd-embroidered.     And  she  went. 
And  evermore  came  back  wiCb  fiiUest  store 
Of  al!  her  mistress  asked  for,  and  with  &ct 
Of  one  rejoicing  in  a  task  achieved,  _ 

She  brought  them  liome ;  and  when  tbey  qoectioAca 


His  face  clear  ehining  as  the  monung  tbr, 
And  outward  beauty  wbb  bat  tiAen  tnia 
Of  inward  goodness.     Tnitli  abode  with  Urn, 
And  parity  was  with  hin  night  and  An, 
Ai»d  every  sense  subdtted,  he  lived  bisuAi 
Crave  freely  to  the  orphan  and  tlie  poor, 
And  day  by  day  his  study  and  delight 
Was  in  the  law  of  Buddha.    FaM  and  ftV,  - 
Thtae  made  his  life,  and  never  Imatk  of  hM 
Whii^red  of  taint  of  ^rit  or  ofHDW. 

And  so  Vasidavatta  heard  of  him, 


Her  heart  turned  to  him. 

To  winder  smiles,  she  hated  and  de^iwd. 
Loathed  all  their  gifte,  and  as  with  cnviBg  bwt, 
Seeking  for  help  to  rise  above  benelC 
Mingfing  her  pasnon  with  her  wonted  *3*|^ 
Km  lovtnl  tbe  bsder.    And  in  nifi  At  »*P* 
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YASiDAVATTA. 
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To  bide  her  full,  itionE  punoa :  it  mutt  out ; 
Or  else  it  bad  devootea  ber,  and  tbe  rote 
Had  laded  to  the  tilj.    So  ahe  wrote, 
And  sent  it  by  her  maiden,  and  the  words. 
In  very  ecstasy  of  pasaion  Btron^;, 
The  melody  which  love  creatos,  ran  thus :  — 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  thongh  thou  hast  not  known 

Yet  all  toy  soul  flows  out  in  love  to  Ihee ; 
Come,  make  me  thine,  and  in  thj  heart  enthrone  me 
And  I,  thj  queen,  will  as  thy  handmaid  be. 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  come,  my  wreaths  of  rosea 
Breathe  their  sollr  ^agrance  in  the  evening  hour 

Come,  where  tbe  glowing  sunset  light  reposes, 
On  wood  and  meadow,  rivulet  and  flower.' 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  let  no  foar  deter  thee, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  &intedi  with  desire ; 

Above  Earth's  best  and  greatest  I  prefer  thee. 
And  many  waters  cannot  (juonch  love's  fire." 

And  be  when,  line  by  line,  he  read  the  words. 

And  knew  their  purport,  glowed  as  if  with  shame, 

Now  crimson  flushed  for  very  puritj-. 

Now  pal«  with  pity  for  that  fallen  one. 

And  thus  made  answer :  "  Go,  thy  mistress  tell, 

The  time  for  me  to  see  her  is  not  yeL" 

But  the  strong  love  VasSdavatta  felt    , 
Could  not  bo  vnnmiiabeil.     Joy  of  life  was  gone; 
The  praise  and  ^tts  of  men  were  naught  to  her : 
AVeary  and  pining  she  abode  at  home, 
A  palene»  8j>read  upon  the  vermeil  cheek, 
A  shadow  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  eye. 
And  once  again  she  poured  her  heart  in  words ; 
And  sent  her  song  of  love  j  and  thus  it  ran ;  — 


"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  shrinking  is  but 

Lose  not  the  tide  that  flows  to  Love's  foil  sea ; 

Come,  O  beloved  one,  laj'  aside  thy  mpekness ; 
Lo,  with  toll  heart  I  give  myself  to.thee. 

"  1  nsk  no  giA  of  topphires  in  their  glory. 
No  orient  pearls,  or  rnbieafair  to  see. 

No  benped-up  treasures  of  an  ancient  story ; 
Lo,  with  fiul  heart  1  give  myself  to  tbee. 

"  Poor  though  thou  be,  in  lowly  cottage  dwelling, 
Thou  mak'st  me  ttune,  and  earlier  visions  flee, 

Thv  star  arises,  other  stars  excelling ; 
Come,  linger  not,  1  give  myself  to  thee." 

But  ho  once  more,  with  sudden,  abaddcring  thrill. 
As  though  the  touch  of  some  strange  beast  unclean 
Came  near  him,  to  tbe  nandmaid  turne<l  ag^n. 
And  gave  bis  answer,  "  Nay,  my  sister,  nay  ; 
It  is  not  time  for  ma  to  see  thee  yet " ; 
And  then  be  turned  to  Boddha's  wisdom  high. 
Prayed  without  ceasing,  did  each  task-work  well, 
And  bought  and  sold  in  singleness  of  heart. 
And  so  his  life  passed  on  from  step  to  step. 
Towards  the  throne  of  finddha,  and  tbe  crown 
Of  Wisdom^  pure  Not-bdog,  which  b  one 
With  life's  perfection. 

Bather  paaeioa  ttrong. 
Which  swayed  Vasidavatta's  inmost  soul. 
Left  her  no  pMoe,  and,  tnraiiig  on  hers^ 
Slnag  her  to  madneM.    Freniy  seised  on  bsv  , 
And  for  the  wiqwi^  smiles  ami  kA  tanm 
Men  praised  her  for  of  old  omm  snddsB  nga, 


And  wild,  bewildering  fury.     And  a 

In  jealousy,  or  scorn,  or  fear  of  scorn. 

Or  dread  of  jealous  doubt,  she  took  tbe  life 

Of  one  who  wooed  her,  planged  tbe  sharp  blade  in 

With  demon  strength,  and,  caring  not  to  hide 

The  deed  of  shame,  was  taken  and  condemned 

Red-handed  as  a  mnrderen.     Not  for  her 

The  murderer's  death,  tbe  sudden  touch  of  steel. 

Or  tightening  of  the  cord,  but  hideous  pain 

And  vilest  torture.    Bleeding,  maimed,  and  shamed. 


And,  like  a  wild  l)east  bunted  to  desp^r. 
Took  refuge  in  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 

And  the  dark  tidings  fell  upon  the  ear 
Of  young  Dbarmhna;  and  a  pity  rose. 
Divinely  strong,  witbin  him.     Could  he  leave 
That  soul  to  perish  in  the  ntghc  of  death  ? 
Alight  he  not  come  with  spell  to  heal  and  save, 
And,  like  skilled  leech,  with  rare  medicaments, 
Bind  up  tbe  bleeding  wounds  of  tortured  heart 
And  cicatrize  tbe  ulcerous  sore  within  ? 
"  Yes,  sister,  yes  " ;  so  spake  be  with  himself. 
"  The  time  is  come  for  me  to  see  thee  now  ! " 

So  went  he  forth,  as  shepherd  goes  to  seek 
Tbe  sheep  the  wolf  leaves  mangled,  half  devoured. 
And  found  Vasbdavatta  crouching  down, 
Low  mo.ining  by  a  grave.    She  heard  his  step. 
And,  with  some  traces  of  the  old  life  left, 
Veiled  from  his  sight  those  features  fool  to  see. 
And  with  low  voice,  half  sinking  in  despair, 
Thus  spake,  "  Ah,  wherefore  comest  thou  to  me. 
Who  wouldst   not  come  before  when  smiles  were 

Smiles,  and  bright  eyee,  and  braided  hair,  and  lips 
That  made  soft  music  ?    Then  it  bad  been  joy 
For  thee  to  took  on  me  ;  and,  ab,  for  me. 
Rapture  to  see  thee  near  me !     Now,  I  fear 
To  show  thee  ail  the  hidcousness  within : 
There  is  no  more  delight  or  joy  in  me ;' 
Leave  me  to  die." 

"  Nay,"  spake  he,  *'  sister  mine. 
Rouse  thee  to  live :  thy  death  is  gone  from  thee ; 
The  {Icath  of  evil  life  and  foul  desire. 
The  strong  deceit  that  mocked  thee  with  the  show 
Of  golden  pleasure.     Now,  deprived  of  all. 
Sense  dropping  froni  tbee,  cautery  of  pain 
Cleansing  the  proud  flirsb  of  the  ulcerous  soul. 
Thy  way  is  open ;  take  one  upward  step 
To  thy  true  life.     It  needs  not  many  years, 
Nor  discipline  of  schoob,  nor  lengthened  prayers. 
Nor  golden  alms ;  all  these  are  meet  and  right. 
Pathways  that  lead  us  upward  ftom  the  earth ; 
But  one  pure  craving  after  Wisdom's  self. 
One  act  of  faith  in  Wisdom's  power  to  heal, 
Excels  them  all ;  and  sofrow's  bitter  tears 
And  hatred  of  tbe  past  may  cleanse  thee  yet, 
And  bear  thee  onward,  as  on  eagle's  wings. 
To  where  all  pain  and  pleasure,  life  and  death, 
Lio  far  beneath.     Ab,  sister,  canst  thou  take 
That  one  step  now  ?  " 

She  answered  not  a  word. 
But  a  faint  gleam  shot  out  of  gUzti  eye. 
And,  as  sofl  mnsic  to  a  wailing  child. 
So  came  his  words  to  her.     And  claspM  hands 
Told  of  strong  strivings  of  the  strugghng  heart, 
The  panting  of  the  bird  irithin  the  cage ; 
And  then, — one  sharp  shrill  cry,  and  die  wm  dead. 
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EVERT  SATURDAY. 


THE  WITCnWlFE'S  SOS. 

A  GL'DG  ablp  came  across  tlie  main, 

Across  the  saut,  saut  sea, 
Anil  ns  it  neared  the  skipper's  hnme 

A  glaibomo  man  was  he. 

"  Look  out,  loot  out,  my  ahipmates  all. 

If  land  in  i'igfat  there  be, 
'TIa  time  ve  saw  our  bonnie  toun. 

Our  braw  loan  o'  Dundee." 

Then  ane  he  thought  liim  on  his  wife, 

Anit  ane  on  bairnies  tlirue ; 
The  skipper  said  wiliiin  his  heart, 

"  My  mitlict'a  fate  for  nio ! 

"  Oil  sair,  aair  bas  my  mither  pined 

AVhilc  I  ha'  been  at  sea. 
Anil  sair  she 's  pored  o  'er  crabbed  books, 

Yet  thought  the  mair  o'  me. 

"  For  micklo  kens  she  o'  book-lore, 

And  a  'en  o'  ffraniiiiiir}e  ; 
There's  nae  auld  wife  in  briid  Scotland 

Mair  vrise  nor  leara'd  than  she." 

Ri^ht  bravely  sped  the  vessel  on. 

Right  hamewards  gallantly, 
And  soon  could  one  and  all  espy 

The  shore  of  auld  Dundee. 

"  yofi  what  is 't  brings  t)ie  {rude  folk  forth  ? 

What  means  this  company  ? 
For  sure  they  ne'er  ha'  gathered  there 

Just  welcome  hamo  to  gic. 

"  Look  out,  look  out,  my  shipmatei  all, 

And  speer  what  it  can  be  ; 
Did  ever  such  a  gathering  yet 

Meet  hame-bound  sailor's  ee ! 

*'  I  spy  nought  but  a  cmird  o '  folk." 

"  Eh,  but  a  flame  I  see." 
Thus  ane  by  ane  the  ehipmen  spak ', 

As  iitill  tbey  neared  the  lee. 

"  Aleseems  there 's  awfu '  wark  afoot," 


Ujion  the  sands  to  dee." 

There  rose  a  wild  blast  through  the  air, 

Tlie  flames  leapt  merrily ; 
Tliey  showed  a  form  bound  to  the  stake. 

Bound  tightly  band  and  knee. 

They  showed  a  wasted  face  upraised 

In  mortf.l  agony ;  — 
All  ine !  liow  tuarsomely  their  blaze 

Lit  up  that  misery ! 

There  rose  a  wild  ery  on  the  land, 

A  ycU  of  mockery,  — 
"  Ay,  dee,  witt-h,  de'e,  nor  look  for  help  I 

Thy  son 's  far  out  at  sea." 

Ah,  woe  upon  the  dancing  waves ' 

Afa,  woe  upon  the  sea ! 
Th^  've  brought  tbe  guds  son  hame  in  time 


"  Now  rin  the  ship  in  fast,  my  mates, 

At  land  I  fain  wad  be ; 
That  surely  was  my  mither's  face, 

That  face  in  agony. 

•"  Now  God  forbid  that  she  suld  bum. 

And  I  stand  here  to  seel 
All,  cruel  hearts !  ah,  cruel  bands ! 
May  vengeance  light  on  ye ! " 

Uprose  anither  fearsome  cry. 

Uprose  esultingiy; 
He  couldna  hear  the  words  they  spak'. 

Yet  corpse-pale  tumid  he. 

Thc'awsome  Qames  had  dune  their  wu^, 

Nae  form  was  left  to  see. 
Nought  but  a  grim  and  blackened  Stake, 

A  ghastly  vacancy. 

'-  Ah,  bi-ave  a  sight  it  was  i'  truth 
To  watch  the  auld  witch  dee ! " 

Sae  spak'  the  crowd ;  and  noo  their  gaze 
Turned  outward  to  the  sea. 

A  voice  cam*  trac  the  gude  ship's  side,  — 
"  Hear,  tounsmen  o'  Dundee  ! 

Was  she  whom  ye  ha'e  dune  to  deafli 
The  mither  unto  me  ?  " 

The)'  couldna,  dar'oa  answer  nay. 

They  kenn'd  ri"ht  weel  't  was  he. 
The  braw  eon  o'  the  auld  iritchwif« 

They  had  led  forth  to  dee ! 

They  looked  in  ane  anither's  face. 

An  awe-struck  company. 
Fain  wad  they  ha'e  the  ^ork  nndoile, 
The  wark  o'  devilry. 

A  voice  com'  frae  the  gude  ship's  aide, 

A  vwce  of  agony, — 
"  God's  bitterest  wrath 


rye  b 
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Ye  fause  loons  o'  Duni 

"  God  hide  in  His  great  Judgment  Dajr 

His  holy  face  frae  ye, 
Wha  've  ta'en  wi'  rash  and  murd'rons  haads 

My  mither's  face  frae  me ! 

■>  Heave  ronnd  the  ship,  my  seamen  tiiie, 

Standout,  stand  out  to  sea! 
For  niver  mair  shall  foot  o'  mine 

Press  (his  accursed  lee. 

"  God's  luve  rest  wi'  the  ashes  dear 

They  -ve  scattered  wantonly ; 
God's  mercy  gather  them  again. 

And  keep  them  safe  for  me ! " 

They  veered  the  gude  ship  round  apace, 

Ance  mair  stood  out  to  sea. 
With  fav'ring  wind  they  onward  fared. 

On,  seawards,  gallantly ; 

And  lang,  long  did  tlie  gndewivea  [une, 

And  lang  the  buraiea  three ; 
For  ne'er  again  that  veswl  tonclMd 

The  haven  o'  Dundee. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

At  this  fearful  insult  Helen  drew  back  from  her 
father  with  a  cry  of  ctismay,  and  tben  moved  toirards 
Hazel  with  her  hands  extended,  aa  if  to  guard  faira 
from  another  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  deprecate 
his  resentment.  But  then  she  saw  his  dejected  atti- 
tude ;  and  she  stood  confounded,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"  I  knew  him  in  a  moment  by  his  beard,"  siud  the 
General,  coolly.    "^ 

"Ah I"  cried  Helen,  snd  stood  transfixed.  She 
.  glared  at  Hazel  and  his  beard  with  dilating  eyes, 
and  began  to  tremble. 

Then  she  crept  back  to  lier  father  and  held  him 
ti^ht ;  but  still  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  Hazel 
with  dilating  eyes  and  paling  cheek. 

As  for  Hazel,  his  deportment  all  this  time  went 
far  towards  convicting  him;  be  leaned  against  the 
side  of  the  cave,  and  hung  bU  head  in  nlence:  and 
his  face  was  ashy  pale.  When  General  RoUcston 
Mw  his  deep  distress,  and  the  sadden  terror  and  re- 

Sugnance  the  revelation  seemed  to  create  in  his 
aughter's  mind,  he  felt  sorry  he  had  gone  so  far, 
and  said,  "  Well,  well ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  jrou 
harshly ;  for  you  have  laid  me  nnder  a  deep  obliga- 
tion ;  and,  after  all,  I  can  sec  good  reasons  why  you 
should  conceal  your  name  from  other  people.  But 
you  ought  to  have  told  my  daughter  the  troth." 

Helen  interrupted  him ;  or,  rather,  she  seemed 
unconscious  ho  was  «peakiirg.  She  had  never  for 
an  instant  taken  ber  eye  on  the  culprit :  and  now 
she  spoke  to  him : 

"  Who,  and  what,  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Robert  Penfold." 

"  Penfold  !  Seaton ! "  cried  Helen.  "  Alias  upon 
sliu!"  And  she  turned  to  her  father  in  despair. 
Then  to  Hazel  again.  "Are  you  what'  Papa 
says?" 

"O  papa  I  papa!"  cried  Helen,  "then  there  is  no 
Mk  nor  honesty  in  all  the  World ! "  And  sh?  turned 
her  back  on  Robert  Penfold,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
open  her  fether's  breast 

0  the  amazement  and  anguish  of  that  hoar! 

'Emend  toBonllDfloAiIt  (riCoDgnai, In ths  jmiUK,  bj  Titrnxa^ 


The  pure  affection  and  revesence,  that  would  have 
blest  a  worthy  man,  wasted  on  a  convict!  Her 
heart's  best  treasures  flung  on  a  dunsbill  I  Hiis  is 
a  woman's  greatest  loss  on  earA.  And  Helen  sank, 
and  sobbed  under  it- 
General  Rolleston,  whose  own  heart  was  fortiSed, 
took  a  shallow  view  of  the  situation ;  and,  moreover, 
Helen's  face  was  bidden  on  his  bosom ;  and  what  he 
saw  was  Haiel's  manly  and  intelligent  countenance 
pi^e,  and  dragged  with  agony  and  shame. 

"  Come,  come,"  ho  tai£,  gently,  "  don't  cry  about 
it;  it  is  not  your  fault :  and  don't  be  too  bard  on 
the  man.    You  told  me  be  had  saved  yonr  life."' 

'■  Would  he  had  not  1 "  sud  the  sobbing  nrL 

"There,  Seaton," said  the  General.  "Now  yoti 
see  the  consetjuences  of  decrit;  it  wipes  ont  the 
deepest  obligations."  He  resumed,  in  a  different 
tone,  "But  not  with  me.  This  is  a  woman:  but  I 
am  a  ^nn,  and  know  how  a  bad  man  could  have 
abused  the  situation  in  which  I  fonnd  you  two." 

"Not  worse  than  he  has  done,"  cried  Helen. 

"  What  do  you  tell  roc,  pirl !  "  said  General  Rol- 
leston,  beginnmg  to  tremble  in  his  turn. 

"  What  could  be  do  worse  than  steal  ray  esteem 
and  veneration,  and  drag  tpy  heart's  best  feelings  in 
Uie  dirt  ?  O,  where  —  where  can  1  ever  look  for  a 
guide,  instructor,  and  faithful  friend,  after  this  ?  He 
seemed  all  truth ;  and  he  is  all  a  Ue ;  the  world  is 
all  a  lie :  would  I  could  leave  it  this  moment  I " 

■•  Xhb  is  all  romantic  nonsense,"  said  General 
RoUeston,  beginning  to  bo  angry.  "You  are  a  little 
fool,  and  in  yonr  ignorance  and  innocence  have  no 
idea  how  well  this  young  follow  has  behaved  on  tba 
whole.  I  tell  yon  what ;  —  in  spite  of  this  one  tkait, 
I  should  like  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  I  will  too ; 
and  Aen  admonish  him  afterwards." 

"  You  shall  noL  You  shall  not,"  cried  Helen,  ' 
seizing  bim  almost  violently  by  the  arm.  "Yon 
take  him  by  ^e  hand  I  A  monster !  How  dare 
you  steal  into  my  esteem  ?  How  dare  you  be  a 
miracle  of  goodness,  self-denial,  learning,  and  every 
virtue  that  a  lady  might  worship  and  ^ank  God 
for,  when  all  the  tdme  you  are  a  vile,  convicted  — " 

"  1 11  thank  you  not  to  say  that  word,"  said  Hazel, 
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Heleo,  dedantlj'.  Bnt  for  afl  that  she  did  not  do 
Sbe  aaidpiteooal)-,  "  What  ofience  had  I  ever  givan 
yosf  What  crime  bad  I  ertt  committed,  that  j^ou 
mutt  make  me  the  victim  of  thia  diabolical  deceit  1 
0,  air,  what  powers  of  mia^  you  have  wasted  to 
achieve  this  victory  over  a  poor  DDoSendine  girl  1 
What  was  your  motive  ?  What  good  could  come 
of  it  to  you  ?  He  woa't  Bpcak  to  me-  He  is  not 
even  peoiteiit.  ,  Sullen  and  obstinate !  He  ahall  be 
taken  to  England,  and  well  puniihed  for  it.  Papa, 
it  is  your  duty." 

"  Helen,"  said  the  Gieneral,  "  you  ladies  are  rather 
too  fond  of  hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down.  And 
Jonroeak  daggers,  as  the  saying  is;  and  then  wish 
yon  had  tdtten  your  tongue  oo  sooner.  You  are 
my  child,  but  yon  are  also  a  Bri^h  subject ,  and,  if 

Ci  chai^  me  on  my  duty  to  take  this  man  to  £n^ 
d  and  have  him  imprisoned,  I  must.     But,  be(bi« 
yon  go  that  length,  you  had  better  hear  the  whole 

"  Sir,"  said  Robert  Penfold,  quietly,  "  I  will  go 
back  to  prison  this  minute,  if  she  wishes  it." 

"  How  dare  you  interrupt  papa,"  said  Helen, 
bauebtily,  but  with  a  great  sob. 

"Come,  come,"  said  3k  General,  "be  quiet,  both 
of  rou,  and  let  me  say  my  say.  (To  Robert)  Yon 
had  better  turn  your  head  away,  for  I  am  a  straight- 
forward man,  and  I'm  going  to  show  her  you  are 
not  a  villain,  but  a  madman.  Thia  Robert  Penfold 
wrote  me  a  letter,  imploring  me  to  find  bim  soma 
honest  employment,  however  menial.  Hiat  looked 
well,  and  I  made  him  my  gardener.  He  w.'u  a  capt- 
ital  gardener;  but  one  fine  day  he  caught  sight  of 
jrou.  You  are  a  very  lovely  girl,  though  you  dcBi't 
•eem  to  know  it ;  and  A«  Is  a  madman ;  and  he  fell 
in  loTO  with  you."  Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
great  surprise.  The  General  resumed:  "He  can 
only  have  seen  you  at  a  diatonca,  or  you  would  rec- 
ognise him ;  but  (really  it  is  laughable)  he  saw  you 
somebow,  though  you  did  not  see  him,  and  — 
Well,  his  insamty  nurt  himself,  and  did  not  hurt 
you.  You  remember  how  he  suapected  burglars, 
and  watched  nieht  after  night  under  your  window. 
That  was  out  of  love  for  you.  His  insanity  took 
tbe  form  of  fidelity  and  humble  devotion.  He  got 
a  wound  for  his  pains,  poor  fellow !  and  you  made 
Arthur  Wardlaw  get  bim  a  clerk's  place." 

"  Arthur  Wardlaw  I "  cried  Seabm.  "  Was  it  to 
him  I  owed  it?"  and  he  groaned  aloud. 

Said  Helen,  "He  hates-poor  Arthur,  his  bene- 
fkotor."  Then  to  Penfold :  "  If  you  are  that  James 
SeaCoQ,  you  received  a  letter  from  me." 

"I  lUd,"  said  Penfold:  and  putting  bis  band  in 
his  bosom  he  drew  out  a  letter  and  showed  it  her. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Helen. 

"0  no  !  don't  take  this  from  me  too,"  said  he, 
[ttteouily. 

Gen«7al  Rollcston  continued.  "The  day  you 
(ailed  he  disappeared ;  and  I  am  afraid  not  without 
some  wild  idea  of  being  in  the  same  ship  with  you.^ 
This  was  very  reprehensible.  Do  you  hear,  young 
man  ?  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  You  get  ship- 
wrecked together,  and  the  young  madman  takes 
iucb  care  of  _you  that  I  find  you  well  and  hearty, 
and  calling  hmt  ^oar  mianlian  angel.  And  —  an- 
other thii^  to  hii  credit  —  he  has  set  his  wits  to 
Vork  to  restore  you  to  the  world.  These  ducks,  one 
of  which  brings  me  here?  Of  course  it  was  he  who 
contrived  that,  not  you.  Young  man,  you  teost  loam 
to  look  ^lin^  in  the  face ;  this  young  lady  is  not  of 
your  sphere,  to  begin ;  and,  in  the  next  placai  she  is 


1  happy, 
or  afflict 


eniraged  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw ;  and  I  am  come  out 
in  his  iteambaat  to  take  her  to  him.  Ami  as  for  yon, 
n^n,  take  my  advice ;  tliink  wbat  raott  coavicts  are 
eompsred  to  this  one.  Shnt  your  ejei  entkely  to  his 
folly,  as  J  shall ;  and  let  you  and  1  think  only  of  his 
eood  deeds,  and  so  make  bim  all  the  return  we  can. 
You  and  1  will  go  on  board  the  steamboat  directly ; 
and,  when  we  are  there,  we  can  tell  Moreland  tberv 
is  somebody  else  on  tbe  island."  He  then  turned  to 
Tenfold,  and  said :  "  My  daughter  and  I  will  keep  in 
the  after-part  of  tbe  vessel,  and  anybody  that  likes 
can  leave  the  ship  at  Valparaiso.  Helen,  I  know  it 
is  wrong ',  but  what  can  I  do  ?  — 
Tou  are  alive  and  well :  how  can  I  punish  oi 
a  human  creature  to-day  ?  and,  above  aO,  how  e 
I  crush  this  unhappy  young  man,  without  whom'  I 
should  never  have  seen. you  a^n  in  this  world? 
My  daughtsr  I  my  dear  Icet  child  ! "  and  he  held  her 
at  arm's  length  and  gazed  at  her,  and  tben  drew  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  for  him  Robert  Fenfotd  ceased  to 
exist,  except  as  a  man  that  had  saved  his  daughter. 

"Papa,"  said  Helen,  alter  a  long  pause,  "just 
make  hjm  tell  why  he  could  not  trust  to  me.  ^V'hy 
he  passed  himself  off  to  me  for  a  clenryijian.'' 

"  1  am  a  clergj-man,"  said  Robert  Penfold. 

"  O ! "  said  Holen,  shocked  to  find  him  so  har- 
dened, as  she  thought.  She  lifled  her  hands  to  hea- 
ven, and  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes.  "  Well, 
sir,"  said  she,  funtly, "  I  see  I  cannot  reach  yourct»i- 
science.  One  question  more,  and  then  I  have  done 
with  you  forever.  Why  in  all  these  months  that 
we  have  been  alone,  and  that  you  have  shown  one 
tbe  nature,  I  don't  say  of  an  honest  man,  but  of  an 
angel,  —  yes,  papa,  of  an  angel, — why  could  you  not 
show  me  one  humble  virtue,  sincerity  ?  It  beloi^ 
man.  Why  couhl  you  not  say, '  I  have  commit- 
□ne  crime  in  my  life,  but  repented  forever ; 
judge  by  thia  confession,  and  by  what  you  have  seen 
of  me,  whether  I  shall  ever  commit  another.  lUe 
me  as  I  am,  and  esteem  &ie  as  a  penitent  and  more 
worthy  man ;  but  I  will  not  deceive  you  and  pass  for 
a  paragon.'  Why  could  you  not  say  as  much  aa 
this  to  me  ?  If  you  loved  me,  why  dccmve  me  so 
cruelly  ?  " 

These  words,  uttered  no  lon^r  harshly,  bnt  in  s 
mournful,  faint,  despairing  voice,  produced  an  ef- 
fect the  speaker  little  expected.  Robert  Penfold 
made  two  attempts  to  spcalt,  but  though  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  bis  lips  quivered,  he  could  get  no 
word  out.  He  began  to  choke  with  emotion ;  and 
though  he  shed  no  tears,  the  convulsion  that  goes 
with  weeping  in  weaker  natures  overpowered  him  in 
a  way  that  was  almost  terrible. 

"  Confound  it ! "  said  General  Rolleston,  "  tUs  is 
monstrous  of  you,  Helen ;  it  is  barbarous.  You  are 
not  like  your  poor  mother.' 

She  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  the  tears  flow- 
ing ;  but  she  showed  her  native  obstinacy.  She  said, 
hoarsely,  "  Papa,  you  are  blind.  He  mutt  answer 
me.     He  knows  he  must!" 

"  I  must,"  said  Robert  Penfold,  gasping  still. 
Th&a  he  manned  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  and 
repeated  with  dignity,  "I  will."  'There  was  a 
pause  while  the  young  man  still  straggled  for  com- 
posure and  sell^mmand. 

"  Was  I  not  oflen  on  the  point  of  telliDg  you  my 
aad  story  ?  Then  is  it  ^r  to  say  that  i  should 
never  have  told  it  you?  But,  O  Miss  Rolleston, 
you  don't  know  what  agony  it  may  be  to  an  unfor- 
tunate man  to  tell  the  truth.  There  are  accusations 
so  terrible,  so  defiling,  that,  when  a  man  has  proved 
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■a  ai:>.-iHi.iuu  ■  Ubor  u»der.  tad  a  judge  kod  %  JMiy 
kwe  bmided  ina>  If  tkoy  had  called  toe  a  mnrdei^ 
«r,  I  would  iMve  told  you ;  bat  AoJ  ii  sock  a  dirtr 
crnne.  I  Aar«d  dte  prejudice*  (^  tha  vorld.  I 
dr«>d«d  to  see  your  face  ^ter  to  me.  Yee,  I  ti«m- 
Ued,  and  heataCed,  and  asked  myself  whether  a 
nan  is  bound  to  i«peat  ft  fbul  riaoder  againit  him- 
•elf,  even  when  thirteen  shallow  men  have  said  it, 
and  made  the  lie  law." 

"Tbere,"said  General  lUdleeton,  "  1  thought  bow 
it  would  be,  Helen ;  yon  have  tormented  him  into 
defending  himaelf.  tooth  and  ntul;  m  now  we  shall 
hara  the  old  (tory ;  he  a  innocent  \  I  never  knew 
ft  convict  that  wac  n't,  if  be  found  a  tbiri  to  listen  to 
lum>  I  decline  to  hear  anotherword.  Youneednt 
ekcute  yourself  for  chanpng  your  name  ;  1  excuse 
it,  and  that  is  enough.  But  the  boat  is  waiting,  and 
«e  cao't  stay  to  hev  you  justify  a  felony." 

"I   AM   NOT   A   FBLOX.      I   All   A   MARTTR." 


CHAPTEB  LIL 

BoBBBT  Pbnfold  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  uttered  these  strange  words  with  a  sad 
Duyeety  that  was  very  imposiiw.     But  General  Kol- 
leston,  steeled  b^  experience  ofconvicts,  tbeir  plai 
bility,  and  their  histnonic  powers,  was  uta 
only  for  ft  moment.     He   deigned   no   repl; 
told  Helen  C^taia  Moreland  was  waiting  for  ner, 
and  she  bad  better  go  on  board  at  ones. 

She  stood  like  a  statue. 

"  No,  pap^  1 11  not  turn  my  back  on  him  till  I 
koow  whether  he  is  a  felon  or  a  martyr." 

"  My  poor  child,  has  he  caught  you  at  once  with  a 
dever  pbraae  ?  A  judge  and  a  Jury  have  settled 
tbat." 

"  They  settled  it  u  you  would  settle  it,  by  refus- 
ing to  hear  me." 

"Have  I  refused  to  hear  yon?"  sud  Helen. 
"  What  do  I  care  for  steamboats  and  captum  ?  If  I 
stay  here  to  all  eternity,  1 11  know  from  your  own 
tips  and  your  own  face  whether  you  ara  a  felon  or 
a  martyr.  It  is  no  phrase,  papa.  He  it  «  felon 
martyr;  and  I  am  a  moat  unlorti 
baae,  disloyal  one. 

"  Fiddle  .dee,"  said  General  Bolleaton,  angrily. 
llien,  looking  at  hia  wateh  :  "  1  give  you  five  min* 
ntes  to  humbug  us  in  —  if  you  can." 

Kobert  Feuiold  sighed  patiently.  But  from  that 
moment  he  ignored  General  Rolleston,  and  looked 
to  Helen  on^.  And  she  fiied  her  eyes  upon  his 
bee  with  a  tenacity  and  an  intensity  trf'  observation 
that  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
It  dazzled  him  ;  but  it  did  not  dismay  him. 

"  Hiss  BoUeston,"  said  he, "  my  history  can  be  told 
in  the  time  my  pr^ndtced  judge  aUows  me.  I  am  a 
cleigyman,  and  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford.  One  of 
my  papils  was  —  Artbur  Wardlaw.  J  took  an  inter- 
eat  in  him  because  my  father,  Michael  Penfold, 
in  Wardtaw'a  employ-  This  Arthur  WardUw  bod 
a  talent  for  mimicry ;  he  mimicked  one  of  the  col- 
1^  officen  publioiv  and  offensively,  and  was  about 
to  be  expelled,  and  that  would  have  ruined  hia  im- 
mediate prospects;  for  his  &ther  is  just,  but  stem. 
I  fougbt  haru  for  him,  and,  being  myaelf  popular 
with  tiie  authorities,  I  got  him  tS.  He  was  grateful, 
as  seemed  to  be,  and  we  became  greater  friends  than 
ever.  We  confided  in  each  other.  He  told  me  he 
ma  in  debt  in  Oxford,  anil  much  alanaed  lest  it 


n  a  most  unfortunate  girl,  Or  else  a 


sbotald  reach  his  &ther^  ears,  and  loae  him  (ha 
pFOmiMd  partnecAip.  I  told  him  I  was  demrMs  to 
buy  ft  BDudI  livioff  near  Oxford,  which  was  tteai 
acanti  but  I  had  only  saved  £400,  and  the  pnoe 
ras  £  1,000 ;  I  had  no  means  of  nusing  the  balance. 
Then  he  said, '  Borrow  £2,000of  my  father;  give  me 
fourteen  hundred  of  it,  and  take  your  own  time  to 
repay  the  £600.  I  shall  be  niy  father's  partncft'  in  a 
month  or  two,'  stud  fae ;  <  iron  can  pay  ns  back  by 
instalments.'  I  thought  this  very  kind  of  bim.  I 
lot  want  the  living  for  myself^  but  to  ^ive  ny 
dear  father  certain  comfoHa  and  country  air  every 
week ;  be  needed  it :  be  was  bom  in  the  country. 
WeU,  I  came  to  London  about  this  business ;  Md  a 
stranger  called  on  me,  and  said  he  came  from  Ur. 
Arthur  Wardlaw,  who  was  not  well  oiough  to  come 
himseli:  Ijte  produced  a  note  of  hand  for  £  2,000, 
ngned  John  Wardlaw,and  made  me  indorse  (t,  and 
told  me  where  to  get  it  cashed ;  ho  would  cone 
next  day  for  Arthur  Wardlaw's  share  of  the  miMey. 
Well,  I  inspected  no  ill ;  would  yon  ?  1  went  and 
sot  the  note  discounted,  and  locked  the  money  up. 
It  was  not  my  mooey :  the  greater  part  was  Arthur 
Wu^ilaw's,  That  same  evening  a  ptriiceman  tjalled, 
and  asked  several  questions,  which  of  coarse  I  an- 
swered. He  than  got  me  out  of  the  house  on  soBe 
pretence,  and  arrested  me  as  a  forger." 
"Oh!"  cried  Helen. 
I  forgot  the  clergyman ;  1  was  a  raitleman,  and 
an,  insulted,  anal  knocked  the  irfBcer  down  di- 
rectly. But  his  myrmidons  overpowered  me.  I 
was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  two 
chai^ges.  First,  the  Crown  (as  they  call  the  attor- 
ney that  draws  the  indictment}  charged  me  with 
forging  the  note  of  hand;  and  thut  with  not 
forging  it,  but  pasaing  it,  well  knowing  that  some- 
body else  had  forged  it^  WeU,  UndercliS;  the  £sr 
pert,  swore  positively  that  tha  forged  note  was  not 
written  by  me ;  and  the  Crown,  as  they  call  it,  waa 
defeated  on  that  chatve;  but  being  proved  a  tiw  i« 
a  court  of  justice  did  not  abash  my  acouier;  the 
seoond  cbai^  was  pressed  with  equal  coofidenoe. 
The  note,  you  ore  to  understand,  was  fbrged :  that 
admits  of  no  doabt ;  and  I  passed  it ;  the  qucation 
was  whether  I  pasaod  it  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 
How  was  that  to  be  determined  ?  And  here  it  woe 
that  my  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  tmsted,  de- 
stroyed me.  Of  coorw,  m  soon  as  I  was  put  in 
prison,  I  wrote  and  sent  to  Arthur  Waidlaw,  Would 
jnju  brieve  it  ?  he  would  not  come  to  me.  He 
would  n<^  even  write.  Then,  as  the  time  drew  neW) 
I  feared  he  was  a  traitor.  I  treated  him  like  oo*. 
I  told  rav  solicitor  to  dm?  him  into  court  oo  my  wifr 
nesa,  and  makt  him  tell  Uie  tmth.  TIm  d«ri(  went 
down  aocordingly,  and  found  he  kept  hii  door  always 
locked;  but  the  clerk  ootwitted  lum,  and  Kmd 
him  with  the  fu^mna  in  lui  bedroom,  before  ht 
could  crawl  under  tlie  bad.  fint  be  baffled  nf  at 
laat;  he  never  appeared  in  tbe  witnoft-box;  and, 
when  my  counsel  uked  the  court  to  imprison  him, 
bis  father  swore  he  could  not  come :  he  was  dying, 
and  all  out  of  sympathy  with  me-  Fine  sympathy  I 
that  closed  the  lips,  and  concealed  the  truth ;  one 
syllable  of  which  would  have  saved  his  friend  and 
benefactor  from  a  calamity  worse  than  death.  l» 
the  truth  poison,  that  to  tell  it  makes  a  siok  man 
die  1  Is  the  truth  hell,  that  a  dying  man  refines  to 
speak  it  ?  How  can  a  man  die  better  than  spmk- 
ine  the  truth  ?  How  can  bo  die  wone  than  witl^ 
btldinK  it  ?  I  believe  bis  sickneos  and  his  death 
were  ues  like  himaelf.  For  wont  of  one  word  frws 
ArUua  WardUw  to  explain  that  i  liod  vnej 
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condemned  me.  Hiej 
low  men  —  invited  to  so  inaide  another  man's  boiom 
and  guess  what  was  were.  The]'  gaewed  that  1 
knew  and  understood  a  thing  which  to  this  hour  I 
neither  know  nor  understand,  by  God  I 

He  paiued  a  moment,  then  reaumed 

"  I  believe  they  founded  their  conjecture  on  my 
knocking  down  ibe  officer.  There  was  an 
you  I  Why,  forgers  and  their  confederatee  are  rep- 
tiles, and  have  no  fight  in  them.  ICxperience 
proves  this.  But  these  twelve  men  did  not  go  by 
experience ;  they  guessed,  like  babies,  and,  after 
much  heeitation,  condemned  me ;  but  recommended 
me  to  mercy.  Mercy !  What  mercy  did  I  deserve  ? 
Either  I  was  innocent,  or  hanging  was  too  good  for 
me.  I4o ;  in  their  hearts  tbey  doubted  my  guilt ; 
and  their  doubt  took  that  timid  form  instead  of  ac- 
quitting me.  I  was  amazed  at  the  verdiut,  and 
uked  leave  to  tell  the  jadee  why  Arthur  Wardlaw 
had  defied  the  court,  ana  absented  himself  as  my 
witness.  Had  the  judge  listened  for  one  minute,  he 
would  have  seen  I  was  innocent.  But  no.  I  was  in 
EngUnd  where  the  mouth  of  tbe  accused  is  stopped, 
if  he  is  fool  enough  to  employ  coansel.  Tbe  j  iidge 
stopped  my  mouth,  as  your  father  just  now  tried 
to  stop  it;  and  they  branded  me  as  a  felon. 

"  Up  to  that  moment  my  life  was  honorable  and 
worthy.  Since  that  moment  I  have  never  wronsed 
a  human  creature.  Men  pass  from  virtue  to  vice, 
from  vice  to  crime ;  this  is  the  ladder  a  soul  goes 
down ;  but  you  are  invited  to  believe  that  I  jumped 
from  innocence  into  a  filthy  felony,  and  then  jumped 
back  agun  none  tbe  wone,  and  was  a  gardener  that 
fought  for  his  employer,  and  a  lover  that  controlled 
bia  passion.  It  is  a  be, — a  lie  that  ought  not  to  take 
in  a  child.  But  prejudice  degrades  a  man  bebw 
the  level  of  a  child.     1 11  say  no  more ;  my  patience 


moment  Go  to  England,  and  leave  me  where  the 
animals,  more  reasonable  than  you,  have  the  sense 
to  see  my  red  character.  1 11  not  sail  in  the  same 
ship  with  anv  man,  nor  any  woman  either,  who  con 
looE  me  in  tne  &ce,  and  take  me  for  a  felon." 

He  swelled  and  cowered  with  the  just  wrath  of 
an  honest  man  driven  to  bay ;  and  hia  eye  shot  black 
lightning.     He  was  sublime. 

Hel^i  cowered ;  but  her  spirited  tHd  father  turned 
red,  and  said,  haughtily,  "  We  take  you.  at  yoUr 
word,  and  leave  you,  you  insolent  vagabond  !  Fol- 
low me  this  instant,  Helen  1 " 

And  he  marched  out  of  the  cavern  in  *  fury. 

But,  instead  of  following  him,  Helen  stood  stock- 
still,  and  cowered,  and  cowered  till  she  seemed  sink- 
ing forward  to  the  ground,  and  she  got  hold  of  Bob- 
en  Feofold's  band,  and  kissed  it,  and  moaned  over  it. 
.  "  Martyr  I  Martyr  !  "  she  whispered,  and  still 
kissed  his  band,  like  a  slave  offering  her  master  pity, 
and  asking  pardon. 

"  Martyr  1  Martyr !  Every  word  is  true  —  trne 
as  my  love." 

In  this  attitude,  and  irith  these  words  on  her  lips, 
they  were  sorprtsed  by  General  Rolleaton,  who  came 
back,  BBloniBhed  at  his  daughter  not  fi^owing  him. 
Jud^of  his  amazemeot  now. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? "  he  cried,  turning  pale 
with  anger. 

"  It  meant  that  be  has  «p<AeD  the  truth,  and  that 
I  shall  imitate  bim.  He  b  my  martyr,  and  my  love. 
When  others  cast  shame  on  yon,  then  it  is  tune  for 


me  to  show  my  heart.    James  Seaton,  I  love  yon 
for  your  madness  apd  joor  devotion  to  ber  whom 

Chad  only  seen* at  a  distance.  Ah!  that  was 
1 1  John  Hazel,  I  love  you  for  all  that  has  pasaed 
between  us.  "Wliat  can  any  other  man  be  to  me  ?  — 
or  woman  to  you?  But,  most  of  alt,  I  love  hou, 
Kobert  Penfold,  —  my  hero  and  my  martyr.  Wien 
I  am  told  to  your  face  that  you  are  a  felon,  then  to 
jour  face  I  say  you  are  m^  idol,  my  hero,  and  my 
martyr.  Love  !  the  word  is  too  tame,  too  commiHi. 
I  worship  you,  I  adore  yon !  How  beautiful  yon  are 
when  you  are  angry  !  How  noble  you  are  now  yon 
forgive  me  !  for  you  do  forpve  me,  Robert ;  you 
must,  you  shall.  No ;  you  will  not  send  your  Helen 
away  &om  you  for  her  one  fault  so  soon  repented ! 
Show  me  you  forgive  me ;  show  me  you  love  me  still, 
almost  as  much  as  I  bve  you.  He  is  crying.  O 
my  darling,  my  darling,  my  darling'."  And  she 
was  round  his  neck  in  a  moment,  with  tears  and 
tender  kisses,  the  first  she  had  ever  given  bim. 
Ask  yourself  whether  they  were  returned. 

A  gioan,  or  rather,  we  might  say,  a  siiort  of  farj, 
interrupted  the  most  blissfbl  moment  ^ther  of  these 
young  creatures  had  ever  known.  It  came  fivm 
General  Bolleston,  now  white  with  wrath  and  horror. 

"You  villain!"  he  cried.   , 

Helen  threw  herself  upon  him,  and  put  her  hand 
before  his  mouth. 

!fot  a  word  more,  or  I  shall  forget  I  am  your 
^hter.  No  one  is  to  blame  but  L  I  love  bim. 
I  made  him  love  me.  He  has  been  trying  bard  not 
to  love  me  so  much.     But  I  am  a  woman ;  and  could 


I  am;  I  am.  EjU  me,  if  you  like;  insult  me,  if  yon 
will :  but  not  a  word  against  bim,  or  I  give  him  mr 
hand,  and  we  live  and  die  together  on  this  island. 
0  papa !  he  has  often  saved  Uiat  life  you  value  so ; 
and  1  have  saved  his.  He  is  all  the  world  to  me. 
Have  pity  on  your  child.  Have  pity  on  bim  who 
carries  my  heart  in  his  bosom." 

She  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  strained  him 
light,  and  implored  him,  witli  head  thrown  back, 
and  little  clutching  hands,  and  eloquent  eyes. 

Ah  1  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  voice  and  look  and 
clinging  of  a  man's  own  flesh  and  blood.  Clnldren 
are  so  strong  —  upon  their  kne«3 :  their  dear  faces, 
bright  co[nes  of  our  own,  are  just  the  height  of  our 
hearts  then. 

The  old  man  was  starred,  was  almost  melted. 
GAie  me  a  moment  to  think,"  said  he,'  in  a  broken 
aice.     "  This  blow  takes  my  breatii  away." 

Helen  rose,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's 
shoulder,  and  still  pleaded  for  ber  love  by  her  soft 
touch  and  her  tears  that  now  flowed  freely. 

He  tamed  to  Fenfbrd  witi  all  the  dignitr  of  age 
and  station.  "Mr.  Penford,"  said  he,  with  grave 
politeness,  "  after  what  my  daughter  hss  sud,  I  must 
treat  you  ss  a  man'  of  honor,  or  I  miat  insult  ber. 
Well,  then,  I  expect  you  to  show  me  yon  are  what 
she  thinks  you,  and  are  not  what  a  court  of  justice 
has  proclaimed  you.  Sir,  this  young  lady  is  engaged 
with  her  own  free  will  to  a  gentleman  who  is  imi- 
versallj  esteemed,  and  has  never  been  accused  to 
hU  fact  of  any  unworthy  act  Belying  on  her 
plighted  word,  the  Wardlaws  have  fitted  out  a 
steamer  and  searched  the  Pacific,  and  fonnd  ber. 
fon,  as  a  man  of  honor,  advise  her  to  stay  here 
compromise  her  own  honor  in  every  way  ? 
It  she  to  break  faith  with  her  betrothed  on 
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accoant  of  Tague  aecusstioiu  nude  bebind  his 
back?" 

"  It  was  only  in  self-defence  I  ftcciued  Mr.  Arthur 
Wardlaw,"  said  Robert  Penfold. 

General  Rolleiton  Teaumed  :  — 

"  You  said  Just  now  there  are  accusations  irhich 
hhI  a  man.  If  you  were  in  my  place,  -would  you 
let  your  daughter  marry  a  man  of  honor,  who  had 
nnfortuoately  been  found  guilty  of  a  felony  ?  " 

Bobert  groaned  and  hesitated,  but  he  stud 
"  No." 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  She  must  either 
keep  her  plighted  word,  or  else  break  it.  For 
whom?  For  a  gentleman  she  esteems  and  loves, 
but  cannot  marry.  A  leper  may  be  a  saint ;  but  I 
would  rather  bury  my  child  than  marry  her  to  a 
leper.  A  convict  may  be  a  saint ;  but  1  '11  kill  her 
with  my  own  hand  sooner  than  she  shall  marry  a 
convict:  and  in  roor  heart  and  conscience  you  can- 
not blame  me.  Were  yon  a  father,  you  would  do 
tho  same.  What  then  remains  for  ber  and  me  but 
to  keep  &uth  ?  and  what  can  you  do  better  than 
leave  her,  and  carry  away  her  everlasting  esteem 
and  her  father's  gratitude '/  It  is  no  use  being  e;ood 
by  halves,  or  bad  by  hakes.  You  must  either  oe  a 
■elSsh  villain,  and  uroe  her  to  abandon  all  shame, 
and  live  here  on  this  island  with  you  forever,  or  you 
must  be  a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  bow  to  a  part- 
ing that  is  inevitable.  Consider,  sir ;  your  eloquence 
and  her  pity  have  betrayed  this  young  lady  into  a 
confession  that  separates  yon.  Her  enforced  reu- 
dence  here  with  you  has  been  innocent.  It  would 
be  innocent  no  longer,  now  she  has  been  so  mad  as 
to  own  she  loves  you.  And  I  tell  you  frankly,  if, 
'  after  that  confession,  you  innst  on  going  on  board 
tha  steamer  with  her,  I  mnst  take  yon;  humanity 
requires  it ;  bnt,  if  I  do,  I  shall  band  you  over  to  the 
law  as  a  convict  escaped  before  his  time.  Perhaps 
I  onght  to  do  so  as  it  is ;  but  that  is  not  certain ;  I 
don{  know  to  what  country  this  island  belongs.  J 
may  have  no  right  to  capture  you  in  strange  domin- 
ions; but  an  English  ship  is  England,  —  and  if  you 
■et  foot  on  the  Springbok  you  are  lost.  Now,  then, 
you  are  a  man  M  honra' ;  yon  love  my  child  truly, 
and  not  selfishly; — you  havo  behaved  nobly  until  to- 
day ;  CO  one  step  farther  on  the  right  road  j  call 
worid^  honor  and  the  God  whose  vows  you  have 
taken,  «r,  to  your  aid,  and  do  your  duty." 

"  O  man,  man  ! "  cried  Robert  Penfdd,  "  you  ask 
more  of  me  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear.  What 
shall  I  say?     What  shall  I  do?" 

Helen  replied,  calmly :  "  Take  my  hand,  and  let 
ns  die  together,  since  we  cannot  live  together  with 

General  RoUcston  groaned.  >■  For  this,  then,  I 
have  traversed  one  ocean,  and  searched  another, 
and  found  my  child.  I  am  nothing  to  her —  noth- 
ing. O,  who  would  be  a  father  l"  He  sat  down 
oppressed  with  shame  and  grief,  and  bowed  his 
statdy  head  in  manly  but  pathetic  silence. 

"  0  pnpa,  papa!"  cried  Helen,  "forrive  your 
ungrateful  child  '"  And  she  kneeled  and  sobbed, 
with  her  forehead  on  his  knees. 

Then  Robert  Penfold,  in  the  midst  of  bis  own 
agony,  found  room  in  that  great  sutTering  heart  of 
his  ior  pity.  He  knelt  down  himself,  aud  prayed 
for  help  in  tliis  bitter  trial.  He  rose  haf;gani  with 
the  struggle,  but  lancuid  and  resigned,  like  one 
wboae  death-warrant  has  been  read. 

"  Sir,"  said  he, "  there  is  but  one  way.  You  must 
take  her  home ;  and  I  shall  stay  here." 

"  Leave  you  alt  alone  on  this  island '. "  said  Helen. 
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"  Never  1    If  you  stay  here,  I  shall  stay  to  comfort 

"  I  decline  that  o9cr.  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of 
comfort." 

"  Think  what  yon  do,  Robert,"  said  Helen,  with 
unnatural  calmness.  "If  yon  have  no  juty  on  your- 
self, have  pity  on  us.  Would  you  rob  jne  of  the 
very  life  you  have  taken  such  pains  to  save  ?  My 
poor  father  will  carry  nothing  to  England  but  liiy 
dead  body.  Long  before  we  reach  tnat  country  I 
loved  so  well,  and  now  hate  it  for  its  stupidity  aud 
cruelty  to  you,  my  soul  will  have  flown  back  to  this 
island  to  watch  over  you,  Robert.  You  bid  me  to 
abandon  you  to  solitude  and  despair.  Neither  of 
you  two  love  me  half  as  much  as  I  love  yon 
both." 

General  RoUestoa  sighed  deeply.  "l£  I  thought 
that,"  said  he,. —  then,  in  a  fuint  voice,  "my  own 
course  fails  me  now.  1  look  into  my  heart,  and  I 
see  that  my  child's  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
world.  She  was  dying,  they  say.  Suppose  I  send 
Mor^nd  to  the  Continent  for  a  clergyman,  and 
marry  you.  Then  you  can  live  on  this  island  for- 
ever. Only  you  must  let  me  live  here  too ;  for  I 
couid  never  show  my  face  again  in  England  after 
acting  so  dishonorably.  It  will  be  a  miserable  end 
of  a  life  passed  in  honor ;  but  I  suppose  it  wiU  not 
be  for  long.  Shame  can  kill  as  qmckly  as  disap- 
pointed love." 

"  Robert,  Robert ! "  cried  Helen  in  agony.  • 

The  martyr  saw  that  he  was  master  of  the  sitija- 
tion,  and  must  be  either  base  or  very  noble,  —  there 
was  DO  middle  way.  He  leaned  his  head  (m  his 
hands,  and  thought  witb  bU  his  might. 

"  Hush ! "  said  Helen ;  "  he  is  wiser  than  wo  are. 
Let  him  Bpeak." 

"  If  I  thought  you  would  pine  and  die  upon  the 
voyage,  no  power  should  part  us.  -  Rut  you  are  not 
such  a  coward.  If  my  life  depended  on  youn,  would 
you  not  live  ?  " 

"  You  know  1  would." 

"When  I  was  wrecked  on  White-water  Island, 
you  played  the  man.  Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
ooula  have  launched  a  boat,  and  sailed  it  with  a 
boat-hook  for  a  mast,  and  — " 

Helen  interrupted  him.  ■'  It  was  nothing ;  I  loved 
you.     I  love  you  better  D' 


This  time  it  is  not  my  life  you  are  to  rescne, 
that  which  is  more  precious  still :   my  good 


"Youi 


■ill  find  it  very  hard  to  do ;  hut  not  harder 
lan  than  to  launch  a  boat,  and  sail  her 
without  a  mast  See  my  father,  Michael  Penfold. 
Sea  Undorcliff,  the  Cipert.  See  the  solicitor  —  th« 
counsel.  Sift  the  whole  story ;  and,  above  all,  find 
out  why  Arthur  WardUw  dared  not  enter  the  wit- 
ness-boz.  Be  obstinaie  as  a  man ;  be  supple  as  a 
woman;  and  don't  talk  of  dying  when  tnere  is  a 
friend  to  be  rescued  tram  dishonor  by  living  and 
working." 

"  Die :  while  I  can  rescue  you  from  death  or  dia- 
honorl  I  will  not  be  so  base.  Ah,  Robert,  Robert, 
how  well  you  know  me ! " 

"Yes,  I  do  know  you,  Helen.  I  bdieve  that 
great  sou!  of  yours  will  keep  your  body  strong  to  ' 
do  this  brave  work  for  him  you  love,  and  who  loves 
you.    And  as  for  me,  I  am  man  enough  to  live  for 
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yenn  upon  this  iriuid,  if  you  will  onlj  proniiae  me 

"  I  promiHe,  then." 

"  NcTer  to  die,  and  never  to  many  Arthnr  Ward- 
law,  undl  you  have  reversed  tliat  lyinc  lentence 
wbich  has  blasted  me.  Lay  your  hand  on  joar 
Other's  head,  nnd  promise  me  that-" 

Helen  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father's  head,  and 
said, "  I  pledge  my  honor  not  to  die,  if  life  ii  po»i 
hie,  End  never  to  many  any  man,  until  I  hav«  re 
vened  that  lying  sentence  which  ha«  blasted  the 
angel  I  love." 

"  And  I  pledge  myself  to  hdp  her,"  said  General 
Rolleaton,  warmly,  "  for  now  1  know  you  are  a  man 
of  hoDor.  1  have  too  often  been  deceived  by  elo- 
quence to  listen  much  to  thit.  But  now  you  have 
proved  by  your  actions  what  you  are.  Yon  pan  a 
forged  check,  knowing  it  to  be  forged  1  I'd  stake 
my  salvation  it's  a  lie.  Ilere's  my  hand,  tiod 
ctKnibrt  you  !  God  reward  you,  my  noble  fel- 
low!" 

*■  I  hope  he  will,  sir,"  sobbed  Robert  Penfold. 
"  You  are  her  father ;  and  yoa  take  my  band ;  per- 
haps that  will  be  sweet  to  think  of  by  and  by,  but 
DO  joy  can  enter  my  heart  now ;  it  i»  broken.  Take 
her  away  at  once,  sir.  Flesh  is  weak.  My  powers 
of  endurance  are  exhanstAd." 

General  Rolleeton  acted  promptly  on  this  advice. 
He  rolled  up  her  rugs,  and  the  things  she  had  made, 
^d  Robert  had  the  courage  to  take  them  down  to 
the  boat.  Then  he  came  back,  and  the  General 
took  her  bag  to  the  boat. 

All  this  time  the  girl  herself  sat  wringing  her 
hands  in  anguitb,  and  not  a  tear.  It  was  beyond 
that  now. 

As  he  passed  Robert,  the  General  said,  "Take 
leave  of  her  alone.  I  will  come  for  her  in  five 
minutes..  You  see  how  sore  I  feel  yon  are  a  man 
of  honor."   ■ 

When  Robert  went  in,  she  rose  and  tot^red  to 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck.  She  saw  it  was  the 
death-bed  of  their  love,  and  she  ki«ed  his  eyes,  and 
dtmg  to  him.     They  moaned  over  each  other,  and 


Helen,  Bhiveting  and  Mntiop,  to  the  boat.     As  the 
boat  put  off,  she  awoke  ftomner  ttupor,  and  pot  out 
her  hands  to  Robert  with  one  [Herciiig  cry. 
TOiey  were  parted. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  TAI^DES-DUNES. 

L      TBK   FRLONIK. 

Nearlt   lught  hundred   and   twenty-one  yean 


has  scarcely  be«n  appreciated  hy  the  g 
ttodenbi.  Its  consequences,  however,  w 
Hve  as  its  circumstances  were  interesting  and  dra- 
matic. N<^mandy  was  near  losing  her  Duke  and 
Eneland  her  Conqoeror.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
**  In  "  of  hiatory.  If  the  Barons  had  stamped  out 
tiM  lad  of  twenty,  what  would  have  been  Britannia's 
history  from  that  time  to  this  ?  The  facts  of  the 
oa»e  a»  given  bj  M.  L'Abb^  Le  Cointe,  Curd  of 
Gntbaanx,  in  a  complete  and  conscientious  "  No- 
tice," the  leading  points  of  which  we  reproduce  for 
the  banefit  of  oar  fellow-oonntrymen. 

Twelve  Tears  after  the  death  of  Robert  the  First, 
Duke  (^  Normandy,  snmamed  the  Liberal,  his  son 
~~  '  or,  William  the  Bastard,  had  just  entered 


St. 


his  twentieth  year,  when  a  conspiracy  got  up  b;  the 
Barons  of  Lower  Nonnandy,  at  the  instigation  at 
Guy  of  Burgundy,  nearly  cost  him  his  duchy  aad 
hia  lite.  This  Guy,  the  second  ton  of  his  fathei'l 
sister,  and  consequently  his  own  conna-german,  had 
been  brought  as  a  child  to  the  boy  duke's  court,  and 
treated  with  brotherly  affection.  As  Guy  grew  op, 
WiUiatn  made  bim  a  knight,  and  gave  him  in  fief 
the  Chateaux  of  Vernon  and  Brionne,  besides  broad 
lands  surrounding  them.  He  was  only  nuisine  a 
serpent  to  sting  him  afterwu^s.  PufTed  up  with 
his  recent  elevation,  Guy's  only  ihoui^ht  was  to 
acquire  still  higher  rank  without  troubling  his  coo- 
science  as  to  the  means. 

William,  although  so  young,  was  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  station.  A  child  of  eight  when  he  sao- 
ceeded  to  his  father,  he  nevertheless,  Guillaume  de 
Poitiers  tells  us,  grew  fast  in  intelligence  and  per- 
simal  prowess.  "  Gaul  had  not  another  cav^ier  ao 
renowned  as  be.  As  be  excelled  in  beanty  wh«n 
clad  in  princely  habiliments,  so  alio  in  bis  warlike 
equipment  he  appeared  to  singular  advantage.  He 
zealously  set  to  work  to  protect  God's  churches,  to 
defijnd  the  cause  of  the  weak,  to  establish  equitaUe 
laws,  to  pronounce  judgments  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  moderation,  and,  above  all,  to  stop  mnr- 
deiB,  fires,  and  pilUge;  for  uolawfiil  things  then  ea- 
'  the  extreme  m  license.  Finally  he  withdrew 
nntenance  from  those  whom  he  found  incap*- 
ble  or  perverse;  he  followed  laeo  counsel,  resisted 
foreign  foes,  and  exacted  from  liii  own  people  all 
due  obedience." 

The  feudal  lords  did  not  want  so  strict  a  master ; 
the;  preferred  making  endless  warfare  amon^ 
themselves.  Guy,  therefore,  had  no  ditficulty  m 
hatching  a  revolt,  —  with  four  leaders,  especially,  ti- 
ready  disposed  to  it ;  namely,  Grimoult  du  Pleana, 
Hamtm-aux-DenIs  or  Hamon  with  the  Teath,  Hid 
of  Saint  Sanveur,  and  Reoouf,  ViscoDnt  of  the  Bas- 
na.  He  easily  convinced,  them  that  their  only 
chance  was  to  get  rid  of  the  inlzuaive  and  trouUe- 
some  vonnK  Diise. 

"  What  legitimate  Tseteneions  had  William  to  the 
Dochy  of  Normandy?  Was  he  not  a  bastard,  and 
oonteqnently  without  rieht  ?  Robert's  re^  heir  waa 
himself,  Guy,  the  son  of  Adeltse,  good  Duke  Rich- 
aid's  daughter.  Hi*  mother  (Guy's)  was  a  lawful 
wife;  William's,  a  concubine,  a  I'alaiae  fiirrier'a 
daughter.  Yet  this  was  the  fdlow  they  accepted  for 
their  master!  Would  they  not  shake  offao  degrad- 
ing a  yoke  ?  The  Duchy  of  Ncnmandy  was  l^ally 
hit  pn^rty.  If  they  wi^ildnqiporthim,  and  dolum 
justice,  he  would  repay  their  servicea  with  rich  do* 
mtuns."  Argumentsof thiskind toldso well thattfaey 
swore  to  depoae  their  tyrant  by  force  or  treachery. 

William,  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  plot,  had  gone 
to  bis  Cblteau  of  Tak^ea,  to  settle  busineM  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chaae.  He  thus  went  in- 
to the  heart  of  his  enemies'  country  with  no  other 
protection  than  his  usual  attendants.  It  was  a  be- 
trayal of  himself  into  the  hands  of  bis  foea.  The 
opportunity  bfina  too  good  to  be  lost,  the  eonspiraton 
resolved  to  pront  by  it.  N^,  Benouf,  Grimcnil^ 
and  Ilamon  the  Toothy,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
environs  of  Valognee,  to  carryontthar  project,  con- 
cocted at  Bayeux. 

One  eveninz,  when  his  visitors  had  depart«d,  and 
the  t)uke  was  left  alone  with  his  houseliold,  the  trai- 
tor barons  and  Uieir  aaoomplicea  put  on  their  coat* 
of  mail  and  girded  their  swards  b«neath  tbeir  outer 
garment,  ^at  done,  they  sprung  mta  their  nd- 
dlea  and  galloped  off  to  tha  dvul 
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wmild  be  eaey  to  snipriM  WiUiMn,  witliout  mnung^ 
or  challenge,  and  to  put  bim  (o  deftth. 

Bj  good  tuck,  there  ilept  thu  night  in  tlie«t«blea 
of  tbe  hotel,  irhere  the  baroiiB  prepared  for  their 
attack,  a  fool  of  Bayeiuc,  Gallet  by  name,  between 
whom  and  William  there  was  a  Btroag  attachment. 
He  amueed  the  Uoke  with  hia  salliea ;  the  Doke 
gave  him  his  castroff  clothe*.  The  fool,  who  had 
already  fnllen  asleep,  waa  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
men  and  hoisea.  Cautiously  jpeepin^  out,  he  beheld 
every  one  in  arms.  Sure  of  discovering  "  WHue  great 
I»ece  of  news,"  he  lirtened.  There  was  ta&  of 
■orpriMne  and  killing  Williant.  Trembling  for  his 
dear  Duke's  life,  uid  shouldering  a  stake  as  his  <Hily 
weapon,  be  ran  off  to  the  chftteau,  which  he  reached 
about  midnight.  All  was  silent.  The  fret^uenten 
of  the  court  were  gone,  the  people  cm  service  fast 
asleep.  William  Siao  was  in  bed;  "but  I  dont 
know,"  says  an  old  rotnancer, "  if  he  slept." 

Gallet  rattled  on  the  doon  with  repeated  blows. 
"  Open  I  open ! "  he  ihonted  with  all  his  might 
"  The  enemy  are  coming  forthwith  to  slay  yoo. 
Fly!" 

Once  inside  the  castle,  he  ran  about  with  desper- 
ate cries.  "  Up,  cuti£&  I  Up  with  you,  yo  wretch- 
ed men !  You  will  be  all  made  into  mince-ioeat 
Fly ! "  He  then  ran  up  stai^^  and  reached  the 
Dnke'a  door,  beating  the  wall  with  his  stake  and  ia- 
ceMantly  shouting,  "  Where  best  thou,  Willame  V 
Wherefore  steepest  thou  ?  Thine  enemies  are 
arming ;  if  they  reach  thee,  thou  wilt  not  see  the 
morning.  Ah,  poOT  Willame  1  what  art  thou  about? 
Th'  art  dismembered,  dead,  if  thou  See  not  Doubt 
it  not ;  I  saw  them  arming.  Get  up,  fair  friend. 
Quick  I     Flee,  leat  thou  be  caught  I " 

lite  Duke,  alarmed,  jumped  out  of  bed,  crosed 
hiiiiself,  and  in  ehirt  and  tnxtsers,  without  hoee  or 
shoes,  hastily  threw  on  a  short  riding-cloak.  Then, 
^rding  on  his  sword,  ho  huiried  to  the  courtyacil, 
mounted  a  strong  and  spirited  horse  which  a  terri- 
fied chamberlwa  presented,  and  disappeared  in  the 
shadows  of  night  Scarcely  had  be  left  the  chfttean, 
-when  the  sound  of  cavalry  reached  his  car.  It  was 
the  troop  of  traitors  coming  to  murder  him. 

The  conspirators  soon  entered  the  castle.  Tbe^ 
searched  every  hole  and  comer,  and  found  their 
mej  had  escaped,  —  a  dangerous  situation  for  them. 
The  Duke  was  now  their  implacable  enemy,  and 
would  turn  upon  them  relentlessly.  Beaton  by  him, 
tfaey  would  be  sure  to  kee  every  inch  of  ground 
tbey  possessed  in  Normandy.  Taken  prisoners, 
they  might  expect  the  punishment  <^  felons  and 
traitors  U>  their  socerain  lord,  —  an  ignominious 
gibbet  Bed  with  rage,  and  making  a  desperate 
dash,  "  To  borae  1  to  hwse  I "  they  fiinously  shouted. 
"  Death  to  the  bastard  1  Let  every  man  od  our 
side  do  bis  utmost  to  oalcb  him ! "  Puttins  spuis  to 
their  steeds,  they  galloped  off  in  search  of  the 
.  Duke. 

Meanwhile  Williaoi  fled  alone,  as  iast  as  bis  horse 
could  cnrry  him,  in  the  direction  of  the  fbrds  of  the 
Vire.  The  night  was  calm  sad  fine,  with  brilliant 
ntooDlight  Before  daybreak,  the  iugiCiTe  hod  trav- 
ened^e  Vire  at  low  water,  by  &unt  Clement's 
.  ford,  near  Isigny.  On  passing  the  church  he  rec- 
OBunended  himself  to  God,  praying  to  be  taken  un- 
der his  holy  protection  and  to  be  saved  from  his 
enunies.  After  safely  croaung  the  Vire,  where  the 
rising  tide  would  have  offered  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  his  prt^ress,  he  began  to  lake  breath. 
He  tbought  of  his  unhappy  fate,  and  gave  free 
course  to  the  grief  that  oppr^sed  bim.    "Ever  since 


he  lost  his  £ither,  his  life  bad  been  uie  eootinned 
struggle.  Danger  bad  followed  danger  withont 
truce  or  interval  Was  he  soon  to  see  the  end  of 
bis  nusfbrtunea  ?  Would  God  take  pity  on  his 
lot  7  ' 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  he  must  choose  his 
route.  Unable  to  reckon  on  Bayeux,  he  resolved  to 
avoid  it,  following  the  coast  by  the  rood  which  still 
bears  his  name,  "La  Voie-le-Duc,"  the  Duke'a  Way. 
When  he  reached  the  village  of  Ryes,  the  monung 
was  already  far  advanced 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Byes,  Hubert  by  name, 
was  a  brave  knight,  a  wise  vavasseur,"  a  man  of 
honor  if  ever  there  was  one.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  hear  mass  when  William,  unable  to  av<»d  him, 
met  him  full  butt  He  reci»aized  the  Doke,  but 
could  hardly  believe  hia  eyes,  beholding  him  nnshod, 
unattended,  exhausted,  scarcely  able  to  keep  hie 
seat  on  a  horse  whose  sides  were  streaming  with 
sweat  and  blood. 

"  Sire,"  he  sud,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven^ 
"what  is  this?  Why  are  yon  wandering  thus 
alone?     Hide  nothing  from  me;  confide  in  me.    I 


wiUs! 


Byou,a 


emj-( 


ro  proper  body." 
1,  knowing  him  to 


The  Duke  at  once  told  him  all,  i 
be  loyal,  and  adding,  "  I  have  not  vet  escaped ;  my 
enemies  are  following  me,  I  know  full  welL    If  tbef 
catch  me,  I  am  a  dead  man.     Mitch  need  have  J 


"  Dens  I  SainiA  Marie ! "  Hubart  exclaimed. 
"  There  ia  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  Enter,  fair 
lord ;  I  will  ^ve  you  a  troop  to  conduct  and  guard 

■'Friend  of  God,  five  hundred  thanks!"  cried 
William,  his  hopes  reviving  at  his  vassal's  zeaL 

Afler  offering  some  slight  refreshment,  Hubert 
brought  another  hoise,  leading  it  himself  by  the 
bridle.  He  called  his  own  three  sons,  and  ordered 
them  to  start  as  soon  as  they  had  eirded  on  their 
swords.  Then,  pointing  to  the  Duke,  he  said, 
"  See  here  your  lord,  whom  peijured  traitors  aro 
^ng  to  kiU.  Wateh  over  his  safety  ;  let  no  ham 
reach  him  through  your  fault  If  great .  danger 
threaten,  sacrifice  yoorselvee  for  him ;  if  needsM, 
give  yourselves  in  exchange.  AMiile  you  have  lifb 
defend  him,  that  he  be  not  siain  in  your  hands." 

The  sons  bowed,  and  joyfully  promised.  Hubest 
told  them  the  route  the^  were  to  follow,  travelling 
by  by-paths  and  avoiding  populous  towns ;  then, 
seeing  that  all  was  ready,  "  i  air  children,  mount  1 " 
fie  said.     "Str^ght  to  l;alaisel" 

The  castle-gate  opened,  and  the  fonr  ^^Uaat 
coursers  galloped  aorces  country  without  meeUng  an 
obstacle,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  (&ne. 
Hey  crossed  the  river  at  the  ford  of  Foupendant  f 
below  Harcourt,  between  CroisiUes  and  Thiesmdnil, 
and  sotHi,  all  gleeful,  reached  Falalaa.  At  the  news 
of  the  danger  the  Duke  had  incurred,  there  wag 
great  mourning  throughout  the  town.  Acqor^ng 
to  Benoit's  quaint  account,  "  five  hundred  good  Fft- 
laiuan  fiwes  were  moist" 

After  William's  departure,  Hubert  de  Byes  anx- 
iously  waited  for  what  was  to  follow.  Standing  on 
bis  drawbridge,  he  kept  a  sharp  lookout  SotA 
there  came  a  troop  of  cavaliers,  whoae  horsca 
appeared  exhausted  with  fatigue.  They  were  th$ 
asst^lants  who  had  been  pursuing  the  Duke  all  night 
Hubert  knew  tbem  well  as  soon  as  he  caiwht  si^t 
of  diem.    Xfavwing  lugh,  th^ horriedly  asked,  "By 
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you  bith,  have  yon  aeen  William  pu*  this  iray  ? 
Conceal  notiiin^,  anil  beware  of  lies. 

"  Wbat  William  do  yon  mean  V  " 

".Tb,e  baEtard.the  haughty  Bnke." 

"CerUinly;  he  caa'C  be  far  off.  But  why? 
Wbat  is  tbe  matter  now  ?  " 

"  Come  with  ui,  and  we  will  tell  you.  Meanwhile, 
do  as  we  do." 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  should  like  nothing;  better 
than  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  insolent  bastard. 
Wait  a  minute;  I  wiU  be  your  guide.  If  we  cntch 
him,  par  ma  foi,  I  am  the  Snt  to  atiike  him,  if  1  can, 
aa  you  will  tee." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  on  horteback,  and  started 
with  them  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  taken 
by  William.  Leading  them  more  and  more  astray, 
he  set  them  rambling  about  the  country,  until,  seeing 
their  horses  thoroughly  worn  out,  he  declared  with 
an  air  of  great  vexation,  that  tbe  baatjtrd  must 
doubtless  have  followed  another  path.  At  which 
ther  took  their  leave,  thanking  him  for  his  zeal,  and 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  Bayeux.  It  was 
noon  when  Hubert  reentered  his  castle  of  Brea. 

II.      THE   FCNISUMEN'T. 

William,  well  aware  that  he  could  not,  lingle- 
hauded,  repress  so  formidable  a  revolt,  put  Falaise 
and  its  caitle  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and,  accompa- 
nied hr  his  uncle  Mauger,  Archbishop  of  Bouen, 
■ought  Henri  the  Ficst,  King  of  France,  at  tbe  royal 
teoideDce  of  Poisy,  near  Paris. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  I  have  henceforth  confidence 
in  nothing  except  God  and  yon.  All  my  people 
are  in  revolt  against  me.  They  pay  me  no  homage, 
they  have  taken  my  land,  they  ravage  and  bum  all 
my  domvns,  and  I  shall  soon  have  nothing  left 
Sear  sire,  you  oi^ht  not  to  abandon  me.  My  father 
made  me  your  man,  when  he  started  for  the  Holy 
Land ;  your  man  I  am  in  Normandy ;  surely  you 
should  defend  me.  My  lather  once  restored  France 
to  yon.  When  your  mother,  Constance,  tried  to 
diiiiiherit  you,  you  came  to  Normandy  with  a  feeble 
ew»rt.  ■  He  recognised  your  aeigneuralty,  received 
vou  with  great  honor,  supplied  your  wants,  and 
nelped  you  to  have  the  whole  of  Frnice.  Now  give 
me,  I  pray  you  and  Request,  recompense  of  this 
service.  Come  with  me  to  Normandy,  and  avenge 
me  of  the  disloyal  tr^ton  who  have  sworn  my 
death.  Jf  you  content,  you  will  do  me  much  good, 
aod  I  shall  be  your  liegeman  all  my  life  long." 

Henri  was  touched  by  the  young  Duke's  misfor- 
tunes.* Twelve  years  ago  ho  had  sworn  to  act  u 
his  ruardian  and  parent ;  he  now  kept  his  word. 
He  liastily  assembled  "  all  the  grand  armies  of 
France."  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1017,  he 
took  up  his  pontion  on  the  little  river  Laiton,  be- 
tween Argencea  and  M^zidon  in  Normandy,  at  the 
head  of  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  William  dili- 
gentlr  recruited  troops  in  all  the  districts  remaining 
ndthlul  to  him.  With  this  army  be  encamped  at 
Argencee,  on  the  river  Muance,  about  a  couple  of 
kaffues  ftom  the  King  of  France's  army. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  revolted  barons  had  not 
been  idle.  Ai  soon  as  tiiey  heard  of  Henri's  prom- 
ise to  help  the  Duke,  they  were  aware  that  their 
only  hopeof  safety  lay  in  a  bold  and  desperate  resist- 
ance. Leaving  their  castles  unprotected,  they 
aimed  every  man  at  their  diapoeal,  young  and  old, 
and  summoned  all  the  vavanenrs  who  owed  them 
•ervice  in  time  of  war.  Before  long,  their  united 
troops,  followed  by  bands  of  villains  armed  with 
clnbt  and  iron-tipped  stick*  (becaoae  they  had  not 


'  the  right  to  fight  with  swords),  pased  the  river 
Ome,  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  proudly  advanced 
to  meet  the  invading  armies,  as  far  as  the  Val-des- 
Dnoes,  a  league  from  Argences.  In  this  strong  po- 
sition, lance  in  hand,  the  insurgents  awaited  the 
hour  of  battle.- 

To  the  southeast  of  Caen,  between  the  two  roads 
which  lead  one  to  Paris  the  other  to  Falaine,  there 
stretches  a  luge  triangular  plain.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  this  plain,  a  rising  ground  swells  into  the  little 
hill  of  Saint  Laurence  (which  is  eight  miles  from 
Caen),  attaining  its  highest  elevation  at  Secquerille. 
forming  a  horseshoe  from  the  north  to  the  west,  and 
then  gently  sinking  towards  tbe  south.  Tbe  valley 
formed  by  the  sweep  of  the  hills  had  derived  &on 
its  stony  and  sandy  soil,  and  especiallv  tram  its  con- 
fip^uration  and  its  sterility  around  Samt  Laurence'i 
lull,  the  characteristic  name  of  "  The  Dunes,"  from 
the  Celtic  word  "  dun,"  an  elevation.  Seen  fivia 
the  heighta  of  Saint  Laurence  and  Secqucville,  it 
bean  a  resemblance  to  the  open  hull  of  a  very  broad- 
built  ship.  In  spite  of  modem  attempts  to  plant 
Scotch  nrs,  an  old  description  still  applies  to  it. 
"  There  are  no  groves  or  thickets.  liard  is  the 
earth,  without  marshy  ground." 

Such  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  barow. 
With  the  hill  of  Saint  Laurence  at  their  back,  tbeir 
left  flank  covered  by  the  marshes  of  Chichehoville, 
tbeir  right  protected  by  tbe  heights  of  SecqueviUe, 
thev  had  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  the  Fran- 
co-Norman army.  Even  at  an  epoch  when  then 
were  no  projectJle  weapons  to  speak  of,  the  situa^on 
was  well  chosen  for  a  battle,  —  with  one  great  in- 
convenience, however ;  the  barons  were  under  ths 
necessity  of  winning.  No  retieat  was  open  to  them. 
Caen  held  for  the  Duke ;  to  the  southwest  werethe 
rapid  waters  of  the  Ome.  But  they  felt  strong  in 
their  courage  and  superior  numbers.  At  that  tune 
strategy  went  for  nothing ;  brute  force  was  ever^ 
tiling. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  August,  I04T,  the 
French  army,  making  a  movement  in  advance, 
passed  Airan  and  occupied  Valmeray,  a  village  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Muance.  While  the  French 
knights  were  preparing  for  battle,  donning  th^  hel- 
mete,  fitting  their  coats  of  mall,  and  equipping  their 
hoTces,  Henri  ent«red  the  little  church,  and  remained 
during  the  mass  sung  in  his  behalf.  The  clerks  and 
choristen  trembled  with  fbar,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment that  the  enemy,  whom  they  knew  to  be  at 
hand,  itould  pour  down  upon  them.  When  the 
King  of  France,  devoutly  kneeling,  had  recom- 
mended himself  to  God's  protection,  mounting  on 
horaeback,  he  gave  the  signal  to  march  on  the  Val- 
des-Dunes,  determined  not  to  spare  his  own  person 
in  tbe  rude  shock  ho  was  about  to  encounter. 

At  the  same  time,  William  and  his  Nonnun,  en- 
camped at  Argences,  prepattii  to  effect  their  jnno- 
tion  with  the  French  armv.  At  a  very  early  hcsir 
the  Duka  was  amongst  tiis  troops,  giving  aiders. 
When  all  was  arranged,  his  arms  were  brought  lum. 
Making  the  sign  of  the  eron,  he  put  on  his  helmet. 
Then  be  girded  on  his  sword,  presented  by  a  variet 
A  chamb^lain  brought  his  tmstj  steed,  on  which  he 
caracoled  before  his  admiring  squadrons.  For  Wil- 
liam was  tbe  handsomest  cavalier  of  bis  day,  six 
(French)  feet  high,  of  herculean  strength,  witii 
an  expressive  countenance  and  invincible  cour*^ 
"  Never  was  there  seen  so  fine  a  man,"  t»yi  Benoit, 
—  "M  genteel,  so  well-made,  so  completely  fiir- 
nisbodithat  by  the  side  of  him  handsome  men  looked 
ugly." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  VAL-DES-DUNES. 


^ 


While  Henri  and  William,  each  wielding  a  baton, 
were  arranging  their  tnjopa  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Val-dea-Dunes,  thej  beheld  a  magnificent  aqaadron 
of  a  hundred  and  ftrty  cavaliers  approaching,  with 
a  richly  clad  seigneur  at  their  head.  Henri  anxioof- 
\y  re^krded  the  corps,  not  knowing  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes.     Stmck  with  their  rich  coe- 


keDi  on  their  lances  ?  Are  thej'  enemies  ?  Costly 
is  their  apparel ;  wise]}'  and  well  thef  hold  them- 
■clTes.  One  thing  I  clearly  see,  —  that  victory  will 
be  with  thom  whom  they  help  with  their  swordi. 
They  will  not  be  found  among  the  vanquished.  Do 
yoo  know  anytbins  (d* their  intentions?" 

"  Sire,"  laid  WQliam, "  I  believe  that  they  all  will 
side  with  me.  The  sire  who  commands  them  ia 
Kaoul  Tdison.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  hod  dis- 
|>ute  with  him,  nor  done  him  wrone  or  villany.  He 
L9  a  very  honorable  man,  and  will  be  a  great  help  if 
be  aid  us.     Please  God  that  he  may ! " 

Raoul  TaisMu  was  the  Seigneur  of  Cinslais.  So 
great  was  the  extent  of  his  domains  that  the  saying 
ran, "  Out  of  every  three  feet  of  land,  two  belonged 
to  him."  The  somamo  Taisson  hnd  been  given 
to  him  because,  like  (he  badger  (in  old  French 
"taxo").  ho  coiild  go  to  earth  wherever  he  went 
The  rebi.'!  barons  had  induced  him  to  come  to.Ba- 
veux,  and  there  by  Ibrce  of  entreaties  ami  prom- 
ue.H,  had  contrived  to  get  him  to  Join  their  party. 
Before  lcavin<;  then),  he  Gad  even  sworn  over  the  relios 
of  iainta,  that  be  would  be  the  very  fi«t  to  smite  Wil- 
liam in  battle,  as  soon  as,  and  in  whatever  place,  he 
foand  him.  Now,  however,  when  he  saw  the  stand- 
ard with  the  golden  leopards  supporting  the  cross  of 
Normandy,  he  called  to  mind  the  homage  he  hud 
done  to  tbe  Duke  in  the  presence  of  his  fether  and 
his  baronage.  Verhaps,  alto,  on  beholding  the  long 
lines  of  the  Franco-Norman  array,  he  began  lo 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
bail  autrored  himself  to  be  entangled. 

However  that  may  be,  leaving  his  followers,  who 
awaited  him  motionless  with  lances  erect,  he  spurred 
his  horsi^  tbrward,  and  then,  brandishing  his  spear 
and  uttering  his  war-cry,  "  Thnry  ! "  •  rwle  straight 
up  to  thi;  Duke,  struck  bim  on  the  shoulder  twice 
with  his  glove,  and  said  to  him,  smiling,  *>  Sire,  the 
antii  I  have  taken  is  now  fulfilled.  I  have  sworn  to 
Flrike  ynu  as  soon  as  I  met  with  you ;  I  have  done 
Fo,  not  choosing  to  be  guilly  of  perjury. 'f  Do  not 
liG  angry,  sire ;  I  will  commit  no  other  felony.  If  1 
hare  stricken  you  with  my  glove,  I  will  thrnst  my 
iwonl-bl.ido  tdrough  a  hundred  of  your  enemies. 
Keckon  'i|)on  me  and  mine." 

"  Vo.sln'  merci ;  thanks  be  to  ^ou  I "  said  William, 
reasaureil,  and  laujjhing  with  delight.  Raonl  galloped 
back  Co  lil«  troop  of  knights.  With  them  be  kept 
prtidently  aloof  trom  the  fray,  until  the  time  should 
come  to  >iile  with  those  whom  he  had  resolved  to 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning  when  the  two 

armies  met  The  weather  being  bright  and  fine, 
eieb  adversnry  could  easily  count  the  other's 
•trength.  All  at  once  the  plain  re-echoed  with  war- 
ihouls.  "Montjoie  1  Montjoie  I"  cried  the  IVench, 
delighted  to  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 
**  Dex  ale !  Des  aie  I "  i    responded  ^Villiam's  sol- 


MiHng  w  iliiir  hli  cumin  with  th 

llH  tuir  cuou,  iliBplT  knocMd  tb 

:  1>eiii  or  Dmi  HHa  aide ;  Osd  1 


it  SiHveur ! "   "  Saint  Sever ! " 


lude,  thousands  of  lances  were  fixed  in  their  rests. 
The  cavaliers,  loaning  forwards,  their  heads  being 
protected  by  helmets  of  steel,  spurred  their  horses, 
and  swept  over  the  plain.  The  earth  shook  beneath 
this  mass  of  cavalry  rushing  along  at  fiill  gallop. 

Soon,  however,  sharper  and  shriller  sounds  suc- 
ceeded to  the  horses'  heavy  tread ;  there  was  the 
clashing  of  arms,  tbe  shivering  of  lances,  the  blows 
showered  on  helmet  and  shield.  There  gradually 
arose  a  dull  screaniing  noise,  as  amongst  pebbles 
rolling  on  a  shingly  shore,  when  a  retreating  wave 
dashes  them  one  against  the  other.  This  was  the 
real  din  of  battle,  the  voice  of  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  fight,  fbught  with  eiyual  courage  on  either 
side,  wiln  the  same  resolution  to  conquer  or  die. 
Along  a  front  a  couple  of  miles  in  length,  there  was 
•  continual  rush  of  squadrons  charging  with  rr~~  — 


How  William,  the  gentle,  the  preux,  surpaased 
all  others;  bow  brave  N^el  multiplied  himself  when 
his  squadrous  were  tottering  under  the  adversaries' 
•hock;  how  a  knight,  who  nas  never  known,  and 
whose  name  is  not  found  in  any  book,  unhorsed  the 
king;  how  Henri  remounted  without  contusion  or 
wound  ;  how  Hamon  of  the  Teeth  was  taken  up 
dead,  while  tbe  most  valiant  of  bis  knights  perished 
with  him ;  how  the  young  Duke  of  Normandy,  by 
slaying  H>irilr£,  gave  tbe  finishing  stroke  which  de- 
cided the  battle;  bow  the  routed  troops,  in  their 
etForls  to  escape,  rushed  into  water  twenty  feet 
deep ;  how  the  heaped-up  corpses  choked  the  stream, 
untd  the  watcr-milU  were  stopped,  and  the  river  ran 
red  with  blood  as  far  as  Caen,  we  leave  the  ancient 
chroniclers  to  relate  at  length. 

When  the  slaughter  came  to  an  end  at  last,  the 
King  and  tbe  Duke,  transported  with  Joy,  returned 
from  the  pursuit  to  tbe  Val-des-Dunes  and  divided 
the  immense  booty  which  they  found  heaped  to- 
gether. Neither  of  them  was  above  taking  his 
share  of  the  profits.  They  then  set  about  removing 
the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead  [  after  which 
Henri,  without  further  delay,  led  back  his  army  to 
France,  William  betaking  himself  to  Rouen. 

The  insurrection  was  crushed.  By  natural  selec- 
tion WilliAm  took  the  leaif,  surriving  this  struggle 
tor  power  and  life  by  the  same  sustuning  and  re- 

CssivB  force  which  makes  the  irild  bull  lord  of  the 
d.  Weak  arms,  lax  muscleseasily  tired,  unsteady 
sitters  in  their  sa<1dles,  were  speedily  put  out  of  tbe 
way,  leaving   no  lineal   descendant  behind   them. 


though  he  was  graciously  pardoned  some  years 
atlerwards.  In  1054,  he  had  certainljr  recovered 
tbe  heritage  of  bis  fathers.  Guy  shut  himself  up  in 
his  Chateau  of  Brionne,  where  William  very  soon 
besieged  him.  Forced  to  capitulate,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  he  retired  into  Butgundy,  Grimoult  de 
Piessie,  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror,  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  Rouen.  Accused  of  being  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  conspiracy, he  was  found  strangled 
in  Jail  the  very  day  wlien  he  was  to  Justify  himself 
by  a  judicial  duel.    They  buried  bim  in  hii  irons. 
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ETEBT  SATURDAY. 


Hit  eacrtle  was  demoliihed  by  the  Dnka'a  order,  &Dd 
the  barony  of  Plenii,  with  all  its  dependencies,  wh 
ei*eD  to  tiie  cathedral  of  Bsyeuz,  and  not  to  "  iSm 
dune  Sainte  Marie  of  Bonen,"  a«  Benoit  entmeooaly 
relatn.  Certain  of  the  rebel  lordi  the  Duke  exiled, 
or  pnt  to  death,  catuing  their  caMles  to  be  ra 
Othen  obtained  their  pu^on.  Beoouf  wuamt  „ 
the  latCer.  But  what  matters  it  to  the  maater  biaon 
what  beeomea  of  the  rivalB  whom  be  has  gored  and 
driven  off,  N  Ion;  sa  be  founda  a  dynasty  reignine 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  right  of  the  itooagest  r 


A  PEE-EAPHAELITE  MAGAZINE. 

I.      "tHK   OERIf." 

Lv  1850  there  was  published,  or  rather  printed  and 
offered  for  sale,  in  I^ondon,  a  small  moothly  maga- 
line.  It  lived  for  four  numbers,  which  appeared  in 
January,  Febniaiy,  March,  and  May.  The  first  two 
bore  the  title,  "  llie  Germ :  TiiongHts  towards  Na- 
tare  in  Poetry,  Literature,  and  Art';  which  was 
superseded  in  March  by  the  title,  "  Art  and  Poetry," 
with  a  notice  saying  that  the  original  designation 
had  been  miaunder«tood.  The  prospectus,  printed 
on  the  back,  appears  likewise  in  two  successive 
forms ;  in  both  of  them,  however,  the  statement  of 
principles  is  substantially  the  same.  "  The  endeav- 
or "  will  be  made  "  to  encourage  and  enforce  an  en- 
tire adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  wbethei 
in  art  or  poetry."  The  tales,  poems,  and  &aa.ya  in- 
troduced win  be  such  "  as  may  iieem  conceiTed  in  the 
■pint  or  with  the  intent  of  exhibidng  apure  and  un- 
■fiecled  style."  Each  number  will  be  adorned  by 
an  etching  "  illustratiiig  thLi  aim  practically,"  and 
"  produced  with  the  utmost  care  and  cpoipletencss." 
All  this  is  pure  Wordsworth,  and  reminds  us  of 
nothing  hut  the  famous  preface  to  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  which,  after  remaining  eo  many  years  with- 
out a  proselyte,  was  now  to  receive  poethiimous  rec- 
ogoitioD  from  an  enthusiastic  knot  of  writers  and 
artisu.  The  firat  two  lines  of  a  sonnet  which  adorns 
the  cover  by  way  of  motlo  will  serve  to  show  that 
even  the  master  himself  could  be  equalled  in  felT- 


It  has  long  been  no  secret  that  an  actual 
fraternity  was  the  basis  of  the  pre~Baphaelite  move- 
ment. TheP.R.B.  (Pre~RaphBeUteBrothers)had 
formed  their  convicliana  very  earir  in  life,  ^d  quite 
independently  of  all  external  aathority.  It  is  per- 
haps permissible  to  conjecture  that  tbe  most  nowei^ 
lid  intellectual  influence  among  them  in  this  first 
Ets^  was  that  of  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  whose 
works,  both  artistic  and  literary,  have  bad  die  not 
unexampled  destiny  of  affecting  proronndly  the  di- 
rection of  contemporary  art,  without  bacominjt 
known  in  any  proportionate  d^;ree  to  the  general 

Mr.  MillAie's  genius  does  not  oroperly  come  nndcr 
consideration  here,  as  its  mani testations  have  been 
exclusively  juctorial,  and  he  contributed  neither  by 

SD  nor  pencil  to  "  The  Gecm."  Mr.  Uolman 
lint's  etching  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Woolner's  poem, 
"My  Beautiful  Lady,"  opens  the  first  number.  It 
exhibits,  in  a  powerful  and  uncompromising  form, 
the  revolutionary  tendeacics  of  the  coterie.  On  the 
other  hand  it  does  not  exhibit  many  of  the  special 
pecnliarities  of  the  artifit's  later  work.  There 
ilata.  In  tbe  npper  of 
f  the  way,  ought  to  be  i 


modem  BngGah  dr«M,  to  reprcMnt  the  strong  \aeaX 
ecdor  ofthe  poem)a{ipeuainpMiitMldioMaadFtor- 


e  hat,  sn;^xaluw,  witli  too  mneh  delicacy  to  ba 
'xl,  a  veiy  sknaer  damael  eoireapondiiij^y  at- 
is  she  kneela  leaning  over  tlie  edge  of  a  tank 


graceful,  a  very 
tired,  as  she  kneela  leaning  01 
or  moat  to  pluck  a  water4ily.  Hie  arraiuetBeid  b 
•a  awkward  ■■  it  can  ««U  be  (let  it  be  said  witboot 
offence,  for  Mr.  Hnn(-ba«  unce  enaUed  ut  to  ecai- 
traat  himwithhiaaelfinthii  mnject)  ;  but  the  awk- 
wardness is  irfa)nl700Mcians,aDdezpreasea  theatod- 
ied  simplici^  of  a  seoatiTe  Teftnement,  wairine  in  it* 
gentle  way  witii  the  oplonti  and  dexterity  (^  iseie 
facility  or  eleremen.  Hm  lower  dimwing  showa  oa 
in  tbe  fimnonnd  tlie  boMved  lover  ptoatrate  00 
the  new-mue  tomb :  a  proccMion  of  mooka  in  the 
distance  has  grace  of  a  mora  ordinary  kind.  To 
nndentsnd  binr  revolutiofiary  this  little  drawing  ma 
in  its  aim  and  styla,  we  must  remember  the  conili- 
tion  of  &igljih  art  at  the  time.  Landseer,  Haeliae, 
and  Mulrwly  were  at  the  head  of  living  painteia. 
In  various  ways  tbey  bU  represented  and  embodied 
the  tradition  of  Beynolds  and  Gainaborough.  Of 
them,  ai  of  the  whde  school,  many  things  might  be 
said  by  way  of  praiie,  and  many  things  which  eonld 
not  be  Eud  of  their  eager  and  oootemptnom  young 
rivals.  But  this  mist  be  said  by  way  M  abatement, 
that  if  painting  has  been  a  great  and  poweifol  por- 
tion -of  the  B[Mritiial  inheritance  <^  civilized  man, 
it  hu  been  so  becaate  it  dealt  with  tbonghta  mod 
worked  in  a  ajurit  of  which  their  works  furnish 
hardly  a  hint. 

With  the  sii^e  exception  of  Etty  among  figure- 
painters,  we  find  in  English  painten  of  the  accepted 
succession  a  want  of  outwazmien,  or  objective  inten- 
sity, an  inability  to  conceive  and  an  unwiUingne«  to 
embrace  great  subjects,  which  are  the  real  marka  of 
decay  in  the  general  intetlectual  quality  pf  art,  since 
facility  of  lower  kinds  is  always  to  be  met  with  at 
long  as  art  exists  at  all.  The  result  or  the  conctnni- 
tant  of  this  state  of  things  was  a  ^neral  oblivion  of 
that  which  had  in  former  days  given  great  artitU  a 
hold  on  tbe  highest  minds.  Even  the  moot  gifted 
men,  as  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  held  that  the  ideal 
qualities  in  art  were  connected  with  a  set  of  me- 
chanical rulce,  which  might  be  abstracted  from  the 
works  of  the  later  Italian  and  French  masters. 
Tbeae  rules  limited  and  described  the  high,  almost 
nnattunable  ideal  realm  into  which  Menga  and  oth- 
er gifted  continentals  were  admitted  by  virtue  of 
hereditary  capacity.  It  was  enough  for  the  but 
lately  civilized  Englishman  to  paint  portrait,  and 
genre,  and  incident :  the  great  style  was  beyond 
him.  This  theory  remained  in  substance  and  in 
practical  effect  unchanged  until  long  after  the  great 
style  had  been  given  np  aa  too  great  for  this  world, 
and  incident  had  usurped  part  of  its  deserted  do- 
mun,  —  until,  in  fact,  this  very  phenomenon  of  pre- 
Kaphaelitism  came  to  shock  or  amuse  mankind. 
Though  tricked  out  in  the  strangest  disguise  of  af- 
fectation and  pervetseness,  it  was  really  the  grave 
and  awful  form  of  ancient  art  revisiting  this  inlMK- 
pitabla  comer  of  the  world, 

Mr.  Hunt's  drawing  had  then  a  certain  strange- 
ness to  tbe  few  persons  who  saw  it  in  1860.  It  is 
tnie  that  it  was  plain  and  easy,  compared  to  bodw 
of  the  early  contemporary  paintings  of  the  schooL 
The  detail  and  coIot  of  these  were  alone  enough 
to  scare  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drawing 
and  composition.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  odd 
look  of  this  etching  and  olner  similar  works  arose 
■imply  from  their  intennty  of  feeling.  £lngUfhiiim 
"""  "ot  accustomed  to  i^  and  it  aflronted  them  ly 
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limplicitjr  i' 
ttiffnetis  ID 


Perhaps  the  sense  of  bia  an- 1 
welcomencss  give  the  retnrniDg  Geniiis  of  imAgina-  | 
tion  a  L-onairained  and  affected  ur.  The  sume  com- 1 
pound  influence  made  Keat^a  earlj  poemi  appear 
ridiculous,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  must  always  be 
to  until  the  English  mind  changes  irs  relative  esti- 
nate  of  imiginatiie  and  othur  pleMures ;  for  good 
works  of  art  cannot  be  precisely  emulated  to  hit 
the  holiday  mood  of  an  industrial  society. 

Mr.  Hunt's  work  bad  the  one  saving  merit  of  in- 
tMsity ;  it  looks  as  if  all  the  man  had  been  there ; 
not,  like  the  works  of  his  exalted  contemporaries,  as 
though  the  head  did  not  know  antt  tjie  heart  de- 
•pised  wbit  the  hand  was  doing.  Among  other 
noticeable  qaaUties  we  may  trace  Wordsworthian 
in  the  sentiment,  mediKTal  weight  and 
I  the  draperies,  and  ContinenUl  Neo- 
Catholicism  in  the  accessories, 

Mr.  Woolner's  poem,  "  My  Beautiful  Lady,"  of 
which  a  portion  opens  "  The  Germ,"  is  known  to  ^e 
public  in  its  complete  form.  All  lovers  of  poetry 
'  recognize  its  j^reat  beauties :  tnauy  are  certainly  al- 
io repelled  by  its  realism.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  a  characteristic  passi^  from  this  firat  state  of 
Uie  poem,  to  ihow  the  extent  to  which  the  simpli 
ty  of  nature  was  imitated  by  these  posthumous  I 
lowers  of  Wordsworth  :  — 


Wbich  tumi  mtHt  nnnilly  it) 

But  it  is  inexcusable 
and  noble  poem  withost  acknowledging  our  obliga- 
tions to  it  for  much  pleasure  cSbea  renewed.  On  this 
occasion  we  have,  however,  not  only  to  praise  it,  but 
to  assign  to  it  its  place  in  literary  history,  and  this 
involves  the  consideration  of  its  imperfections  and 
excesses  as  well  as  of  its  excellences.  The  Words- 
worthian side  of  the  new  school  is  more  noticeable 
here  than  (he  Italian  and  mediieval  tendencies  of 
other  pi«-Hnphaelite  poets.  A  grave  and  sombre 
force  makes  itself  manifest  side  by  ude  with  a  some- 
what uncongenial  sentimental  simplicity.  The  con- 
structions are  studiously  proaaic  ;  the  choice  of  inci- 
dents and  ideas  would  fain  appear  obvious  and 
nnstndied ;  the  metre  seems  left  to  itsel£  The  con- 
ception of  poetry,  as  though  it  wore  transcription  or 
excision  of  casual  nassagcefrom  life, — a  direct  pi«s- 
entation  of  that  which  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of 
record  or  repetition,  —  has  never  been  carried  fuiv 
titer.  But  Art,  driven  out  with  ignominy,  will  yet 
ntnm,  and  there  is  nothing  so  artificial  as  artless- 
neas.  While  mankind  had  few  thot^hts,  a  scanty 
'  Tocabulary,  and  nerves  not  as  vet  charged  with  in- 
herited subtilty,  and  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of 
conntieis  balf-foi^tten  cadences,  this  vivid  and  en- 
ergetic simplicity  was  the  inevitable  form  of  artistic 
utterance.  But  its  reproduction  in  civilized  times 
ii  the  most  faivsought  and  artificial  of  conscious  ex- 
pedients. A  tremulous  intensity  of  passion,  horn  of 
modern  nerves,  sets  the  hard  ridges  of  the  old  bsJ- 
lad-outlincs  quivering.  The  new  wine  and  tiie  old 
bottles  do  not  agree. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Woolner's  poetn  is  concerned,  much 
of  what  we  have  said  apmies  only  to  the  portion 
originally  pnblished  in  "  The  Germ.'  Hiere  are 
panage*  in  the  revised  work  of  pure  though  always 
weighty  melodv,  and  it'is  distingnished  throughout 
from  most  productions  of  our  time  by  a  grave  and 
noUe  reflectiveoese  which  the  tonlptor  has  tcoght 
tii  to  expect  in  the  poet. 


Poetry  was  by  far  the  strongest  element  in  "  The 
Germ."  Thus  Mr.  Ford  iladox  Brown,  who  is 
known  to  us  as  the  painter  of"  Lear  and  Cordelia," 
contributes,  besides  on  etching  in  the  third  number, 
a  sonnet  in  the  first.  This  poem  is  not  very  remark- 
lible,  except  asshowinf;  the  unity  of  sentiment  which 
inspired  the  circle.     Boccaccio,  the  poet,  says :  — 


So  the  a 
revealed  t<  ,  , 
her.  Men  who  wrote  and  felt  like  this,  with  what> 
erer  incidental  extravagance,  were  bringing  a  new 
spirit  into  English  arL 

The  author  of  the  "Angel  in  the  House  "  has  two 
poems  in  "  The  Grerm,"  neither  of  which,  however, 
show  his  special  excellences.  The  perfect  preuse- 
ness  of  thought  and  obeervation,  the  delicate  four- 
nure,  alternately  gay  and  sober,  and  the  gnomic 
sagacity  which  inake  many  passages  in  his  poems 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  appreciative  readers,  should 
have  earned  by  this  time  a  respectful  indulgence 
for  the  facile  platitude  into  which  he  too  often  falls. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Patmore  is  fitl^  placed  among 
pre-Raphaelite  poets,  by  virtue  of  his  undiscriminat- 
ing  love  of  detail,  and  what  we  must  call  an  affecta- 
tion of  homely  simplicity.  His  musical  ear  betrays 
Mm  into  delightful  inconsistencies  sufficientiy  often 
to  redeem  these  faults,  and  to  give  him  a  place  apart 
among  modem  poets. 

Some  of  the  poems  which  Miss  Boesetti  contribu- 
ted to  "  The  Germ,"  have  been  embodied  by  her  in 
subsequent  volumes.  Among  these  some  have  be- 
come deservedly  well  known,  as,  for  example,  the 
magnificent  abridged  paraphrase  of  Ecclesiastca :  — 

Of  mMb,  I  uid  I  VhU  proflu  It  r "  fta. 
and  the  perfect  little  song :  — 

"  O,  TKKt  for  tbe  Bnsb  nf  joalh, 
And  IftORl  Ibr  the  perTAOt  prlioe  ; 


Mlh. 


OlTS 


U  tbe  «ld  Umc." 

Miss  Bossetti  is  one  of  those  writers  in  whom  an 
exqnisite  sense  of  propriety  and  a  properly  artistic 
faculty  combine  to  produce  work  to  perfect  in  its 
degree  that  criticism  has  littie  to  say  to  it,  except 
to  recognize  the  limitations  of  scope  and  subject,  the 
instinctive  observance  of  which  has  led  to  this  re- 
sult Thus  Miss  Uossetti  has  never  dealt  with  (te 
greatest  subjects,  except  as  modes  of  individual  ex- 
perience, nor  has  she  attempted  the  great  metres  or 
the  great  forms  of  poetry.  For  penetrating  force  of 
imagination,  or  even  for  what  we  choose  to  call 
■*  masculine  "  power  of  thinking,  her  works  cannot 
be  compared  with  tiiose  of  Mi«.  Browning,  and  yet 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  simple  fact  of  obedi-  ' 
ence  to  the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  art  promises 
the  former  a  more  enduring  recognition  than  the 
latter.  So  loi^  as  the  English  tongue  exists,  the 
■cnlptureaqne  finish  of  the  two  poems  cited  abore 
must  find  admirers. 

"  The  Germ  "  was  indeed  a  nest  of  voong  poets. 
Mr.  Jamea  Ci^naon  has  an  etching  and  poem,  each 
illusbating  the  other,  in  the  second  number,  which 
fhmish  US  with  the  only  trace  that  we  have  in  ^lis 


]  US  with  the  onlr  tn 
e  of  Neo-Catholio  i 


=^ 


more  woDderTuI  that  the   volume  of  miicelUneoua  I  —d-i-  —  .  ■^  • 

"FoeoM  \)j  a  Painter,"  published  later,  haa  re-       Sut  we  must  not  forget 
Dtaiuedio  completely  nnknown  that  a  brotiier  artut,  |  eighteen  years  ago,  nhea  tl  Cooolp 
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Tonnger  than  he  ii  now ;  whilst  neither  Hat  nor  uty 
other  excuse  ia  needed  for  t&eee  lines,  which  reiem- 
ble  without  im 'fating  the  lovely  river-song  in  "  Fara- 


And  mil  Um  lOttm  ilnll » tim 
Qt  Mid  la  nulUng  by,  no  pmia 
PitKiiDf  abaqt  KDil  p«at  foa— nmcht 
Wjtb  tSerp  ibm^h  beu  In  the  inn'i  Ilfht  i 

KicoUent  u  macli  of  the  poetry  which  we  have 
qaoted  Mtd  criticised  geemi  to  us  to  be,  we  dc 
aicnbe  to  it  the  very  higbcat  excellence.  To  make 
tnch  a  claim  as  this  for  »  poem  which  has  been  pub- 
lished nearly  twenty  yesn,  and  which  is  still 
known  to  the  "  general  reader,"  miut  seem 
semptDons,  and  unfortanately  cannot  be  justifiei 
the  beat  way,  for  the  poem  is  too  long  to  be  printed 
in  this  magazine.  The  poem  we  mean  is  "Hie 
Blened  Bamozel,"  by  Mr.  D.  G.  BossettL  It  may 
be  known  lo  soeie  of  our  readers,  for  it  has  beei 
handed  abont  in  London  in  manuscript  copies 
Tliere  are  other  poems  by  the  same  writer  in  "  Thi 
Germ,"  and  a  romantic  tale  of  medieval  Italian  aiv 
tist-life,  which  show  in  every  line  some  traces  of  the 
qualities  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  describe.  We 
will  merely  premise,  that  Mr.  Rossetti's  great  poeti- 
cal power  is  no  secret.  His  "  TranslatJoos  from  the 
£arly  Italian  Foets,"  including  one  of  the  "  Vita 
Nuova,"  are  wildly  known  and  enjoyed.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  poetical  trauslation  in  any  lit- 
erature which  has  ie  the  same  degree  all  the  merits' 
that  a  mere  translation  can  hare,  combined  with  a 
suggested  similarity  of  tone  which  is  magicaL  One 
can  hardly  help  regretting  that  so  much  power  should 
have  been  spent  on  rendering  from  a  language  in 
which  at  least  half  of  the  persons  likely  to  lie  mter- 
eeted  by  the  version  could  read  the  originals.  How- 
ever, the  result  is  a  very  choice  book,  and  cue  which, 
if  read  through,  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
tellectnal  medium  or  atmosphere  which  Mr.  Bcesetti 
baa  re-created  from  the  Italian  Middle  Ages.  In 
those  poems,  ranging  ih>m  the  beginning  of  the  I  Sth 
to  the  end  of  the  Uth  century,  an  attentive  reader 
will  find  these  elements  of  life  and  chaTact«r:  — 

1.  A  strong  outwaidneaa,  or  as  some  call  it  sen- 
suoosness,  resulting,  first  in  a  keen  sense  of  life,  a 
kearty  interest  in  that  which  exists  outside  of  our- 
selves ;  then  in  the  love  of  beauty  (buildings,  [uc- 
tnres,  pageants)  without  passion ;  then  in  passion,  or 
the  exclusive,  self-tormenting  love  of  beauty  in  pei^ 

2.  An  equally  strong  religious  eentiment,  tending 
to  assume  a  merely  gay  or  serene  material  embodi- 
ment, unless  checked,  as  in  the  upjicr  classes,  by 

3.  Subtle^,  as  we  most  call  it  tor  want  of  a  bet- 
ter wonl.  This  is  that  which  gives  mlerest  to  1 
and  2. 

We  mean  by  it  ultimately,  no  doubt,  some  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves  depending  on  climate  or  race,  but 
in  mamfcBtation  it  is  the  power  of  feeling  or  per- 
ceiving acutely,  rapidly,  and  variously,  together 
with  the  power  of  analyzing  a  feeling  or  idea  rapid- 
ly, and  into  many  componence. 

'The  effect  of  this  analytic  subtlety,  when  carried 
to  perfection  by  culture  and  inheritance,  upon  the 
ontwardnees  of  the  Southern  character,  is  to  spirit- 
ualize it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  deserve  the 


the  blessed  property  of  keepne  its  hold  on  the 
world  of  earth,  air,  and  fleeh  and  blood,  stUl.  Noth- 
ing in  Northern  literature  gives  us  any  conception 
oftbe  combined  refinement  and  strength  of  Dante's 
passion  for  Beatrice. 

The  religious  sentiment  in  combinaUon  with  tlus 
quali^  which  we  call  subtlety  generates  all  the 
beautiful  childlike  extravagances  of  mysdcal  devo- 
tion ;  the  Madonna  of  art  and  of  the  popular  fan- 
tasy ;  tbe  heavenly  bridegroom  of  the  convents ; 
Aitfelico's  orchestra  of  angels,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lovely  imaeery  of  the  Catholic  imagination. 

Tlus  Itsdiao  mediievalism  then,  with  its  aspirs- 
tions,  its  intensity,  its  clear  reGned  air  of  iraagina- 
tion,  —  in  a  word,  this  fine  flower  of  medinvuism, 
—  is  what  has  inspired  Mr.  Roasetti  and  one  or  two 
other  living  artists.  So  far  as  "  The  Germ  "  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Bossetti's  tale,  "  Hand  and  Soul,"  and 
the  above-mentioned  poem,  are  truly  exquisite  em- 
bodiments of  it 

This  MKBge  is  from  "Hand  and  Soul":  — 
"  As  Chiaro  was  in  these  thoughts,  the  fever  en- 
croached slowly  on  his  veins,  tiU  he  could  sit  no 
longer,  and  would  have  risen  ;  but  suddenly  he  found 
awe  within  him,  and  held  his  head  bowed  without 
The  warmth  of  the  air  was  not  shaken ;  but 
there  seemed  a  pulse  in  the  light,  and  a  living  tiesh- 
ness,  like  rain.  The  ulence  was  a  p^nfiil  music, 
that  made  the  blood  ache  in  his  temples ;  and  he 
'fted  his  face  and  his  deep  eyes.  A  woman  was 
resent  in  his  room,  clad  to  the  hands  and  feet  with  a 
reen  and  gray  raiment,  fashioned  to  that  time.  •  •  . . 
ihe  did  not  move  closer  towards  him,  but  he  felt  her 
>  be  as  much  with  him  as  his  breath.  He  was  like 
ne  who,  scaling  a  great  steepness,  hears  his  own 
oice  echoed  iu  some  place  much  higher  than  he 
can  see,  and  the  name  of  which  is  not  lutown  to  him. 
As  the  woman  stood,  her  speech  ,«as  with  Chiaro ; 
it  wore,  from  her  mouth,  or  in  Us  ean,  but 
distinctly  between  them." 

Tbe  woman  was  the  painter's  soul.  The  story  is 
founded  im  the  fact  that  Chiaro  dell'  Erma  left  a 
punting  of  a  female  fignre  like  that  described  above, 
with  the  inscription  :  Manua  ani'inam  pinxU. 

We  must  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  "  The 
Blessed  Damozel."  We  will  say  at  etartinj;,  that 
one  of  the  tests  by  which  we  should  recognize  the 
higheat  excellence  in  a  poem  is  the  compete  melt- 
ing together  of  the  sense,  the  sound,  and  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  langnage,  so  as  to  produce  one  e&eot 
upon  the  imagination.  Tliis  is  something  like  what 
Mr.  Arnold  means  by  "  natural  magic."     It  is,  bow- 

auality  of  wholes  as  w«ll  as  of  parts.  Thus 
e  poem  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel "  appears 
memory,  if  the  mind  just  glances  back  at  it 
without  examination,  sometimes  a  vase  or  vonel  of 
a  particular  shape,  sometimes  as  one  musical  note 
sounded  by  a  contralto  t 


of  whatever  kind  conveyed  by  the  poem,  and  rep- 
resente  them  to  itself  by  a  natural  unity  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  sensible  imagination.      ~ 


order  to  produce  this  effect,  a  poem  must  have  that 
one  mysterious  merit  which  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  just  now,  and  very  few  poems  have  it  It 
is  connatent  with  its  having  a  great  number  of  faults, 
which  can  be  recc^iied  separatelv.  Ileie  is  a  lit- 
tle poem  of  Mr.  Rossetti's,  from  "  llie  Germ,"  with 
at  least  three  glaring  faults  of  diction.  But  we 
doubt  if  these  wH  be  noticed,  on  tbe  third  time  of 


Iff= 


EVERT  SATURDAY. 


Mkding,  br  a  reixler  who,  for  iiMUiice,  reBUy  kttm 
BiMey.    it  is  headed  — 


"VROH  THE  CUFFS-.  NOON. 


BCQH,  without  UwJJ'llt,  OUI  pHB 


Jt>  pilnftil  pnlH  li  hi  Ihs  HD 


Of  •*  The  Blened  Dpmozel '  tliis  ia  the  aigument. 
A  Duuden  in  IteaTen,  who  bwe  been  there  Md  jBtn, 
ia  watching  for  the  soul  of  Inm  whofB  ahe  lored: — 


■o  lilirli.  UBt  I«Ud(  do 


I  TBfd,  U  low  U  Wl 
pllB  Ukn  ■  tretfnl  l 


TkiDii^li  bU  Uh  wctidj.*^ 


ber  beloved  »iU  lead  in  Paradise  when  lie  c 
then  gases  and  liden*,  praya  and  weept. 


IDOLS. 
AimQiTARiwi  tall  OS  that  manj  tupentitions  oi 
heathen  origin  linger  for  centariee  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  parent  mythologj.  The  legend  appro- 
priate to  some  mvtbical  hero  ia  traiuferred  to  n 
Chrifltian  Mint;  the  practice  once  intended  eh  an 
act  of  worship  of  the  old  god»  is  retained  long  after 
its  ngnificance  has  been  forgotten ;  and  the  npirit  of 
idolatry  mirrivM,  though  it  han  to  u«e  another  dia- 
lect and  attach  iteelf  to  new  ohjocta.  No  truth  ha> 
a  more  accepted  rank  amongst  the  cnmmonplacea  of 
preachert.  They  are  never  weanr  aC  telling  us  that 
idolatry  is  not  a  sin  of  any  one  time  or  country,  but 
that  it  ij  to  be  de(«cted  in  thin  disguises  in  the  moet 
ciTili^ed  as  in  the  rudest  state  of  society.  We  do 
not  Eill  down  and  worship  a  log  of  wood :  but  we  do 
worship  wealth,  or  fame,  or  paaiCion.  The  reioark 
it  a  trifle  stale,  and  perhaps  the  analogy  is  not  qnice 
perfect  Tlie  moral^  howerer,  i»  too  good  to  be  aa- 
Buled ;  andit  would  beunfurtolook  too  closely  into 
the  logic  of  sermons.  Only  w«  must  remartc  that 
these  modem  idols  are  not,  as  was  sometimes  believed 
of  the  old  onea,  really  diabolic^  instead  of  divine; 
for  no  one  now  denies  that  a  certain  degree  of  non- 
ey  and  reputation-worship  is  albwable,  and  indeed 
eminently  respectable;  the  great  difflcultr  of  the 
preacher  lies  m  defining  to  nn  aodlence  tiie  lltnila 


wkich  Ifafl  pn*eber  it  peilafie  hsa  inclined  to  dwell, 
iMcaate  be  not  nnfraqnently  bdooHs  to  it  hii»- 
Btl£  Tke  cloaeet  approach  to  old-^hitnted  idolatry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  enthusiatttic  admiration  cbeiv 
ishcd  by  young  iadiei  and  genUemen  for  their  spii^ 
itual  t«acher.  The  instinct  which  leads  a  savage  to 
prostrate  himself  beibce  an  ugly  im^  is  transformed 
into  the  more  refined  sentiineat  wSch  leads  young 
enthusiasts  in  our  own  time  to  swear  by  the  great 
Brown  or  the  immortal  JoaOB,  We  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  realizing  tbe  intense  disgust  which  is  felt  by 
the  uncivilized  man  when  we  convert  his  idols  into 
firewood  or  treat  his  mediciD&-maii  with  contempt. 
Yet  it  is  verv  easy  to  provoke  a  strictly  analt^us 
ontbBiM  of  forr. 

Tell  a  ladv  tW  her  pet  clergymoa  waa  prabaUj 
plncked  for  uis  d^^ree,  that  he  does  not  ktow  tlie 
data  of  the  battle  of  Anu^eddoa  within  a  centipjr 
or  to,  that  ha  nndentandi  naitber  tbe  persona  he  in- 
tends to  retiilfctior  the  aifumeiit*  whKh  may  rsaUy 
be  brought  against  them ;  or  pcnnt  out  to  a  yoothM 
enthotiast  fi«m  the   Universities  that  hia  bvoike 

Ebilosophcr  has  not  somoied  up  all  that  it  really  to 
e  s&id  OD  every  tide  of  every  theological,  polibcal, 
BDd  social  qoettion,  and  oonader  tin  temper  ia 
which  your  remarkt  are  received.  You  cannot  aow 
be  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  temple  which  yon 
have  insulted,  nor  even  be  burnt  at  Simtfaheld ;  haC 
your  safety  depends  simply  upon  tbe  exitteaoe  oC 
an  efficient  police.  You  are  not  torn  to  pieces  like 
tbe  Christian  who  rashly  invades  a  MohatuiDadaa 
tanctaary,  beoanse  tbe  petveculing  crowd  is  not  Ug 
enough,  and  becamo  there  is  a  bigger  one  on  the 
other  side ;  partJy,  too,  because  even  fenatica  hnTn 
been  imbued  by  this  time  with  a  certain  tinctnr*  of 
toleration  in  practice,  if  not  in  principle.  Bat  it  ia 
obviow  that  it  would  be  a  real  satinaction  to  tbe 
person  to  whom  you  bar*  offered  the  gross  insult  of 
a  difitlronce  of  cminion,  if  you  could  be  stimmarily 
executed,  partly  oy  way  ofgratilying  the  instinct  iC 
revengCi  but  still  more  to  convince  your  antagonist 
that  Ik  is  in  tbe  light ;  for  if  persecutioii  does  not 
always  convert  its  victims,  it  it  undoniable  that  it 
hat  a  wonderful  e&'ect  in  confirming  tbe  noe  beUer* 
ers.  A  man  whom  you  have  burnt  fbr  differii^ 
from  you  miist  obvinnsly  have  been  in  the  wroi^. 

The  existence  of  these  amiable  xealola  who  go 
about  Hnicing  hip  and  thigh  every  one  who  refases 
to  bow  the  knee  to  their  particular  £aal  obvioiial]r 
corresponds  to  an  indeliUe  instinct,  which  may  be 
worth  a  moment's  examination.  In  rebgiout  qns*- 
tions  it  is  compamtively  intelligible.  Kvery  ooe 
feels  it  to  lie  intolerable  that  in  matten  of  such  ilft> 
portance  his  profouudest  convictions  should  be  di»- 
puted.  In  a  lower  decree  the  same  may  be  said  ti£ 
political  tinestions.  There  is  nothing  more  anMrr- 
ing  to  a  philanthropist  who  has  discovered  in  bis 
own  pet  iffophet  the  preacher  of  the  true  doctrine 
which  will  reform  the  world,  than  to  find  that  hia 
idol's  authority  it  disputed.  Certain  a^-dent  Radi- 
cals tell  us  that  by  applying  Mr.  Hare's  Ecbame  tbe 
great  political  problem  of  the  day  may  be  solved, 
and  democratic  pro^«st  deprived  of  its  torrora  Ibr 
cnltivated  minds.  Knowit^  that  he  possasses  the 
secret  of  an  amulet,  by  tbe  ceneral  use  of  wbieh  all 
tocil^  diseases  may  be  expeued  f^om  tbe  worid,  what 
can  be  more  iiritating  thao  a  repudiataon  of  tba 
majticians  who  have  contrived  it? 

The  man  who  disputes  theinfUKbility  of  Ur.Hve 
or  Mr.  Mkl  it  simply  beymtd  the  pale  of  . 
He  differs  on  flnt  princij^M)  and  i 
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jOBt  toha*ea_   _      

■onal  reputation  wMch  supenedea  _       ___ 

filrtlter  amaiiy.  Swear  by  Ute  God  of  ouridMatry, 
and  «9  koow  ;ou  to  ba  oa  our  aida ;  awear  not,  a&d 
Uke  the  conaa^ueocei.  Tbat  is  a  lar  eaeier  proueaa 
tban  piuupng  utto  gsueral  an^aiaent.  But  if  the  ad- 
lof  ■ucbawubbalBtiiara  sii£icj«Btly  obvioua 


in  tbs  partv  warfara  of  theology  or  ptditit 
VAfS  uw&J  to  aolatilitfe  lo}ralt|^  to  a  eingle  leader  for 
a  gonaral  aympWhy  witk  docbrioe,  tbe  caaa  ii  not  lo 
cUar,vbBfe  lewatirriDg interests ueiovolvad.  Yet 
tbe  tenduiKj'  to  idoktav  is  aloioat  equally  devd- 
opad.  A  ontic  vho  raimy  fmnle  out  shortoMaii^ri 
in  any  autiior  nho  hat  awowadad  eafficientiy  to  form 
a  aetiool  of  admiren  ii  not  maiely  mistuwn,  btit 

Cf  8tu|»d,  and  probably  niale*olant  into  tbe 
lo.  Mr.  Kuakin,  wtiofa  uodinciiing  idoUtry  of 
certain  greu  ti»iiie»  almost  deaervas  tiwi  he  should 
Jiava  himself  becooie  a  popular  idol,  used  to  prove 
syatematioally  that  every  one  vhoae  £ute  in  art 
lUSered  from  hia  oirn  «a«  morally  corrupt  or  on  tbe 
high  road  to  corruptioa.  Dabblen  in  acienca  either 
make  Mr.  Darwin  into  an  idol,  or  more  frequently 
ngard  aH  who  approve  of  him  aa  next  door  to  dev- 
il-wonfaipperg ;  though  do  one  could  have  done 
more  than  Mr.  Daraia  hisucif  to  escape  from  tba 
uncomfortable  poeition  of  an  idol.  Even  the  email- 
eat  leputations  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  ibr  a  small 
sect  ot  devoted  worahippers.  Ur.  Sala,  we  know, 
thinks  that  every  ono  who  difiurs  from  hit  eatimate 
of  Miaa  Broildon'a  merits  is  a  stupid,  ignorant, -pe- 
dantie,  priggish,  hypocritical  humbug,  —  thoi^h  we 
are  asDBible  that,  in  trying  Co  quote  from  memory, 
we  do  injustice  to  the  vigor  <rf'  his  expreaiiMia.  And 
by  deaceoding  a  abep  further  we  mvbt  doubtleaa  dii- 
corer  a  Dumeroua,  though  obscure,  hand  of  wonhip- 

Cwho  are  continually  excl^iuin^,  "  Great  is 
_  per  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  !  " 

At  the  bottom  of  this  s^'stem  of  extravagant  idol- 
atiy  there  doubtless  lies  a  considerable  amount  of 
Eenerous  enthusiasm.  There  is  something  honora- 
ble about  the  aeol  which  lead)  us  to  sympathize  with 
the  ablest  living  dreaders  of  our  cause,  and  young 
men  may  ho  pardoned  Ibr  lometimua  Ibrgetting  the 
principles  In  tbe  men.  No  party  can  diapi^nse  with 
good  hearty  unreasoning  loyalty  to  a  person.  But 
the  bad  aide  of  all  idolatry  comes  out  as  men  grow 
older.  It  becomes  plainer  that  one  great  advantage 
in  having  an  idol  is  the  consolation  lo  one  own's 
vanity.  In  every  creed  there  is  an  uudMiiable 
comlbrt  in  believing  that  every  one  who  does  not 
see  with  yom'  eyes  will  sufTiir  for  iL  It  is  pleasant 
to  belong  to  a  spiritual  aristoiTacy  with  conaiderable 
privilc;y;i.  Soiuetimes,  it  is  true,  the  penalties  de- 
nouDCvd  upon  ail  outsider)  have  bees  so  terrible 
thai  one  would  hardly  believe  that  even  the  elect 
would  like  to  think  of  them.  That  they  could  do 
eo  with  comfort  is  a  suOicient  proof  of  the  inti'nse 
complacency  produced  b}'  feeling  one's  self  to  be  on 
the  right  aide  of  the  partition.  In  ths  present  state 
of  toclu^y  tliis  intense  stimulus  is  comparatively  faint. 

A  m<tu  who  belong  to  the  orthodox  creed  in  some 
small  literary  or  pohlical  sect  cannot  believe  that 
any  tevera  penalty  in  this  or  tbe  other  world  will  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  difier  from  him.  But,  on  the 
Other  hand,  he  posscosaa  an  admirable  instrument 
far  Haltering  bis  vanity,  which  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  smallneas  of  the  sect.  The  pleas- 
antest  thing,  doubtless,  is  to  he  the  idol  youreelT 
To  have  a  little  knot  of  followers  ready  to  swear 
that  ^ou  are  tbe  one  true  poet  or  the  one  aagacious 
politician  in  the  world  is  enough  to  turn  th.e  M«4  of 
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a  better  idol  than  most  Bat  as  thb  is  only  po^ble 
to  a  small  nnmber,  the  next  beet  thu^is  to  be  Ae 

discoverer  of  the  true  object  of  worship.  The  more 
obecore  and  eccentric  is  the  idol  you  have  unearthed, 
the  greater  is  the  proof  of  your  surpaasine  so^citj. 
One  ol  the  greatest  possible  pleasures  at  Sie  present 
day  ia  to  beMog  to  a  very  small,  very  noisy,  and  very 
obiiOJuons  sect.  To  be  uoivaisally  pointed  at  as  one 
whose  theories  tend  to  sap  every  social  bond,  as  » 
person  of  the  most  dangerous  and  diabolical  prind- 
ples,  is  to  enjoy  the  height  of  such  &licity  as  can  be 
obtained  by  iha  profession  of  doctrine.     It  might  be, 

K'ng  too  ur  tojmn  the  Mormons,  though  something 
been  done  even  in  this  dii«ction  by  a  vigorona 
advenaiy  of  the  merita  of  that  d^ised  sect  For 
persons  moving  in  good  society,  it  has  rather  too 
atnmg  a  flavor  ot  ila  disreputable  origin ;  and  it  ts 
therefore  better  to  catch  the  reflected  glory  froii^ 
some  idol  with  more  claims  to  intellectual  refine- 
ment Young  gentlemen,  as  befits  daring  spirits, 
will  probably  incline  to  some  ornament  of  the  irre- 
ligious world ;  ladies  will  rather  lend  to  one  of  the 
sects  which  can  now  so  easily  obtain  the  dclightfiil 
reputation  of  being  involved  in  dark  conspiraciea 
against  some  of  tbe  institutions  of  their  country. 
'^  an  ambition  which  does  not  soar  so  high,  there 
is  a  path  open  through  eccentricities  of  a  humbler 
kind.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  a  man  can  wr^ 
himself  in  tbe  consciousness  of  superior  sagacity  by 
taking  up  a  poet  or  an  artist  whom  no  one  else 
appreciates.  It  may  be  disputed  whether  it  is  beat 
to  select  your  idol  on  the  ground  that  he  is  so  ob- 
scure that  no  one  else  can  understand  him,  or  so  im> 
moral  (hat  no  one  else  can  venture  to  approve  of 
him.  In  ono  case  youshov  your  singular  aculeness; 
in  the  other,  your  euperigrlty  to  the  vulgar  conveii< 
tiouaiities  whiuh  hamper  ordinary  minds.  Enough 
credit  can  hardly  be  given  in  this  point  of  view  to 
tbe  admirable  nickname  of  Philistine  which  has  late- 
ly become  to  popular.  The  essence  of  that  name 
is  the  dolicate  attribution,  to  every  one  who  diETers 
from  you,  of  grots  stupidity  and  a  miserably  narrow 
mind  ;  and  to  be  able  to  express  this  sentiment  in  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  without  giving  just  cause  of 
ofienoe,  is  a  remarkable  triumph  of  art  It  is  trae 
that  other  persons  may  reply  that  you  are  a  prig,  — 
that  is,  a  person  who  arri^bes  special  ecLighCen- 
ment  to  himself  on  tbe  gromid  of  certain  suppoaed 
intellectual  merita;  but  the  ^me  is  coarse  and  (Jd- 
fashionad,  and  therefore  a  very  ineffectual  weapon 
of  defence  against  the  more  fashionable  term  of 

The  final  cauaa  of  this  idolatry  is  obvious,  and 
may  diminif b  some  of  the  prejudice  with  which  we 
naturally  regard  it  No  part^  of  any  importance  is 
satisfactorily  crushed  from  without  Its  final  ruin 
is  always  due  to  aasallants  Irom  nithiu.  A  philoso- 
phy ig  thorouEhly  upset  only  by  those  who  have 
once  been  subject  to  its  influence,  and  fived  through 
tbem ;  tbey  have  learnt  the  trick  of  it  by  peraooal 
experience ;  they  h^kve  unconsciously  tested  it  in  the 
most  effective  way,  by  trying  all  its  methods  in  sin- 
cerely good  faith.  They  therefore  can  lead  others 
out  of  the  labyrinth  which  they  have  explored  more 
carefully  than  any  opponent  can  find  patience  to 
do.  And  hence  we  may  hope  that  those  idols  which 
are  really  mere  wood  and  stone  will  be  finally 
dcaerted  by  t^eir  wm^hippera,  and  that  none  which 
rest  upon  mor*  genuine  sources  of  power  will  be  en- 
tirely thrown  away.  Tbey  will  never  be  in  want  of 
ptwaona  ready  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  aome- 
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A  MAHOMEDAN  VERSION  OF  BIBLE 
mSTORY. 

Tbe  writer  of  this  history  wa»  bom  Ja  TftfaariBtda 
in  the  middle  of  the  nintli  centmy,  and  died  at 
ftigbdad  in  932  A.  D.  From  his  native  conntn', 
he  was  called  Tabari,  under  which  name  he  ii  fa- 
miliarly known.  A  doctor  learned  in  the  law  and 
in  theology,  he  enjoved  ereat  repute  as  a  teacher 
of  these  sciences.  To  his  other  icquirements  •— 
added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  so  far 
history  was  anderstood  among  his  countrymen,  and 
he  waa  the  first  of  them  who  undertook  the  task  of 
producing  a  universal  history. 

This  work  is  not  a  history  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  nie  the  term,  but  a  chronicle  or  collection  of 
Tuious  scattered  rclationB  and  traditions.  A  col- 
lection of  m^moira  pour  leruir,  rather  than  a  com- 
pete scientific  history.  Nor  is  the  work  leas  valua- 
ble on  that  account.  The  materials  which  it  pre- 
served are  those  of  an  earlier  date,  written  by  men 
who  had  actual  knowledge  of  much  that  they  rc- 

Tho  greater  part  of  the  original  work,  written  ii 
Arabic,  has  been  lost.     It  was  of  very  votutninous 
extent,  so  that  its  reproductioa  by  the  pen  was 
work  of  great  labor;  and  the  ieeue  of  more  con 

Cdioua  works  in  great  measure  supeneded  it 
tanately,  the  work,  or  at  least  a  very  full  epit- 
ome of  it,  has  survived  in  translation.  In  the  year 
963  A.D.  BaUml,  vizir  of  one  of  the  Simini  kings 
of  KhoTUan,  translated  it  into  Persian,  exercising  a 
discretionary  power  of  suppressing  redundant  mat- 
ter, and  of  selectinr  that  narrativo  which  seemed 
the  preferable  out  of  the  various  versions  quoted  by 
Tabarf.  This  translation  is  of  itself  canous  and 
valuable  as  being  the  oldest  known  work  in  the 
modem  Penrian  language.  It  has  also  in  its  turn 
been  translated  into  Turkish  and  into  the  Chagha- 
tai  language,  and  it  has  been  subject^l  to  a  revis- 
ion and  conmderable  alteration  by  a  later  writer. 
Some  of  the  extant  MSS.  follow  the  original  Per~ 
sian  version,  while  others  follow  the  revised  edi- 

A  translation  of  Tabarf  waa  one  of  the  earliest 
works  undertaken  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mittee. It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Iiouii  Du- 
beiu,  and  in  1836  the  fint  livraiison  in  quarto  was 
published  in  French.  T^  further  prcHp*ess  was  made 
with  it.  Why  it  came  to  such  an  earTi^  interruption 
does  not  appear ;  but,  M.  Dubeux  being  dead,  the 
translation  bos  now  again  been  taken  in  hand,  un- 
der the  auspicefl  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mittee, by  11.  Zotenbei^,  of  the  Bibliothfenne  Ln- 
p^riale.  The  old  edition  waa  in  an  expensive  and 
combrOQS  form ;  the  new  translator  has  therefore 
recommenced  the  work  in  a  more  convenient  rize- 
M.  Zotenberg  has  taken  for  bis  text  the  original 
work  of  Bal^f ,  not  the  revised  version. 

The  work  of  Tabari  may  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, like  all  other  Mahomedan  ecneral  histones ; 
one  part  relatii^  to  the  general  history  of  the  an- 
cient worid,  ana  the  other  to  the  rise,  growth,  and 
glory  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  former  contains 
much  that  is  bbulous  and  puerile,  and  is  in  great 
measure  drawn  from  Jewish  and  Greek  soorcea.  In 
it  we  have  the  Mussulman  version,  or  perversion,  of 
the  fiuts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Tbe  vol- 
mne  now  published  comprises  this  portion  of  the  his- 
tory. The  later  volumes  will  especially  interest 
Oriental  scholars  and  bisCorians.  The  preaent  vol- 
ume is  of  more  varied  intereat,  and  will  prove  amw 


ing,  if  uninstmetive,  to  general  readers  »nd  biblical 
Btodenta. 

European  readen  may  here  learn  the  Mahomedan 
version  of  sacred  history,  as  told  with  few  variations 
by  Arabic  and  Persian  histnians.  Some  of  the 
recorded  are  posnbly  founded  on  b 


it  among  the  Arabs,  but  the  greater  part 
ess  be  ascribed  in  the  fiisC  place  to  the  in , 
imperfect   knowledge   which    Mahomed    poe- 


le  impure 


doubtless  be  ascribed  in  the  fiisC  place  U 

seased  at  holy  writ,  and  swondly  to  the  workings  of 
his  highly  imaginative  nature.  Tau^t  hj  conver- 
sations with  Nestorian  Christians  in  Syna,  and  a 
Christianized  Jew,  his  distant  relative,  the  pure  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible  was  mixed  irith  the  traditions  of 
tbe  Talmnd  and  Mishna  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
a  Christian  legendary  gloss  upon  the  other.  These 
materials  being  worked  op  by  a  visionary  mind  pro- 
duced  the  versions  of  the  Koran,  and  these  again 
have  been  subjected  to  the  ex;^anations,  annota- 
tions, and  developments  of  a  host  of  commentators. 
Tabari  commences  his  work  by  stating  the 


The  Almighty  produced  his  creatures,  althoagh  tbeir 
creation  was  unnecessary  Tor  himself.  He  created  them 
to  test  them,  and  ordered  them  to  adore  him,  leaving  it 
to  be  siien  who  would  worship  faim,  and  who  would  not, 
who  would  be  obedient  to  his  commands,  and  who  would 
□ol.  Hii  wisdom  Inquired  thai  he  should  create  them, 
so  that  ihcir  works  might  justify  what  he  iu  his  presci- 

The  order  and  method  of  the  creation  do  not  fol- 
low the  Mosaic  record.  Taking  the  verse  of  tbe 
Koran  in  which  God  says,  **  We  instituted  the  night 
and  tbe  day  as  two  signs  of  our  power;  ne  a&r- 
wards  made  the  ugn  m  the  night  to  grow  dim,  and 
that  of  the  day  to  wax  strong,"  our  author  infoms 
us  that,— 

In  the  beginning,  when  God  created  the  world,  tbe 
sun  and  the  moon  gsrc  an  Equal  ]ij;ht.  If  this  hod  «>n- 
tinucd,  no  one  would  have  been  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween dsy  and  night,  and  no  one  wonid  hare  known 

how  to  count  Ihc  davs,  months,  and  years God, 

Ihererore,  sent  Gabriel  m  mb  the  face  of  the  moon  with 
his  winj^.  The  litchc  of  the  moon  thns  became  more 
feeble  than  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  night  became  dis- 
tiDguishabla  from  the  day,  and  the  yean,  months,  and 
all  the  dirisions  of  time,  wern  iziade  msnirest.  This  n'as 
a  great  benefit. 

Dr.  Cumminc  and  his  disciples  may  feel  some  in-, 
K»t  in  the  following  passage.     It  leaves  sufficient 
om  for  tbe  exercise  of  vagne  calculations  and  the 
dogmatism  which  is  based  on  uncertainty. 

Know  that  God  has  fixed  the  dnrslion  of  the  world  at 
I'cn  tlionsand  years,  be)(iniiing  from  Ihc  day  when  the 
lotion  was  acnimplishol.  when  lie  had  cnnted  the 
heuvcns,  and  Iho  oarib  ;  when  He  had  set  in  motion  the 
moon,  stars,  and  the  eekstial  sphere,  and  eslEiiding 
c  time  when  He  will  destroy  the  world,  and  tbe 
Day  of  Judgmeut  will  arrive.  This  period  will  be  seven 
thousand  yasrs.  When  the  Prophet  was  bom  nearly 
six  thousimd  years  had  elapsed;  but  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly how  many  years  are  passed  and  how  many  re- 
main ;  eveiy  one  has  a  different  opinion  on  tbe  matter. 
The,  Jews  following  the  Pentateuch,  hold  that  when 
Mahomed  appealed,  the  worid  was  six  ihoosand  two 
hundred  and  some  ycius  old.  The  Greek  philosophers, 
as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  maintain,  that  from  the  epoch 
v^en  the  sphere  began  its  rcvolutioDS  up  to  the  time 
when  they  fired,  five  Ibousaod  fire  hundred  years  had 
elapsed.  No  one  knows  for  certain  how  many  years  are 
gone,  nor  how  many  lemmn  till  the  end  of  the  woHd 
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He  accoant  of  the  f^  of  Adam  fcllcm  in  the 
main  the  lublical  itorj ;  but  in  diis,  u  in  ftll  other 
matMra,  the  Mahoraedans,  in  Beekins;  for  eiplanO' 
tioiiB  and  reasons,  indalge  in  details  vhich  are  amus- 
ing  enongh,  however  unaatiafactory  they  may  be. 
TEm  we  are  told  tbat  IbUs  (the  devlt)  wm  tinable 
openly  to  get  into  Paradise,  so  he  prerailed  on  the 
serpent,  who  then  had  fonr  legs  like  a  camel,  to  take 
him  in  his  month  and  cooTcy  him  to  the  presence  of 
Adam.  UntncceMful  with  Adam,  be  prevailed  with 
Eve,  and  she 

Baiud  her.  bunil,  gathered  a  liiile  of  Ibc  fruil  of  the 
tree,  placed  it  io  her  moath,  and  ata  it.  When  the  fhiii 
had  passed  down  the  throat  of  Eve,  and  she  felt  no  sort 
of  incODTenience,  Adam  also  (hoaght  that  it  would  do 
him  no  harm,  so  he  eathcred  a  liltlo  IVuit  and  nlo  it. 
When  it  had  piuacd  dowa  his  throaL  into  hi«  Btomacb, 
the  skin  which  he  had  in  Paradise  peeled  otF  from  Ma 
body  ;  the  >kia  of  Eve  was  delat^hed  In  like  manner 
Ae  Besh  of  ibeir  bodies  was  left  naked  as  we  ba 
at  preMni.  The  skin  which  Adam  bod  in  Panulise 
lor  nails:  when  it  peeled  off  a  Utile  of  it 


Tbe  paniabment  of  expnision  foUowed.  Adam  was 
cast  into  Ceylon,  Eve  fell  near  Mecca,  and  God, 
beinz  very  angry  with  the  serpent,  "  deprived  him 
of  his  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  made  bim  to  move 
upon  his  belly." 

Paamng  to  the  historr  of  Abraham,  we  have  some 
curious  anecdotes  in  the  life  of  him  and  his  great 
cnetny  Nimrod.  God,  we  are  told,  allowed  Nimrod 
to  reign  for  a  thousand  years,  until  he  rebelled,  and 
swore  to  carry  on  an  everlasting  war  with  the  Al- 
mighty. To  show  the  insignificance  of  this  mortal 
monarch,  God  eent  a  fly,  "  the  smallest  creature  of 
the  divine  army,"  which  entered  by  the  nose  of 
Nimrod  to  hit  onuo,  and  gradually  devoured  it. 
Tormented  with  the  pain,  Nimrod  caused  his  head 
to  be  beaten  with  sledge-hammera,  and  "  the  more 
vigorous  and  violent  Ihe  blows,  the  greater  was  the 
satijfaction  of  Nimrod.  It  is  enid  that  he  tjved  four 
hundred  year*  with  this  fly  continually  feeding  upon 
his  brain,  and  every  day  a  fuccesslon  of  men  con- 
tinued to  beat  him  on  the  head  with  sledge  ham- 
Regarding  the  sacrifice  Abraham  prepared  to 
'  make  of  his  son,  it  is  said ;  "  There  ia  a  diflerence  of 
opinion  aa  to  the  person  who  was  offered  up.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  was  rshmael,  and  according  to 
other?  kaac,  wbom  Abraham  offered.  We  have 
two  traditions  which  sujiport  these  adverse  opin- 
ions." Afler  examining  these  traditions,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  ia,  "  What  we  have  stated  proves 
that  it  was  Isbmael.  and  not  Isaac,  whom  Abraham 
offered  io  sacrifice." 

Joeeph'a  story  has  always  been  a  favorite  one, 
and  haa  been  elaborated  in  poem  and  in  tale.  Here 
we  have  the  primitive  version,  embellished,  nevei^ 
theless.  with  details  unknown  to  the  Western  world. 
Joseph's  innocence  as  regards  the  frail  Egyptian  is 
established  in  an  ingenious  and  praitticnr  manner, 
and  the  'toir  is  wound  up,  after  the  approved  man- 
ner of  iiovcusts,  by  killing  her  husband  and  marry- 
ing hi'r  to  Joseph  after  a  decent  interval.  Sbe 
iuatifies  herself  in  tbe  opinion  of  her  second  husband 
hr  assuring  him  that  his  beauty  wag  i^uite  irresisti- 
ble, and  that  she  came  to  him  a  virgin  intact: 
"  Elle  portait  encore  le  scean  da  Dieu." 

David  and  Solomon  both  receive  considerable 
notice,  and  we  here  learn  tbe  way  in  which  Solomon 


attuned  that  dominion  over  tbe  tttpematnral  world 
which  is  assigned  to  hipi  wherever  Mahomedanism 
has  spread  The  seal  which  was  the  mark  of  tbii 
power  over  the  elves  was  brought  from  Paradise  by 
Gabriel,  and,  together  with  the  inheritance  of  the 
throne,  was  eiven  to  Solomon  fer  his  answers  to 
certain  ijuestions  proposed  to  the  children  of  David 
by  Gabnel  as  a  teet  of  wisdom.  David,  it  is  said, 
gave  Solomon  the  kingdom,  but  God  granted  him  a 
power  which  has  been  given  to  no  one  before  or 


temple  of  Jerusalem  and  other  edifices,  as  i  .  ._ . 
told  in  the  Koran."  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  under 
ber  name  of  Balqis,  is  a  very  conspicuous  figure, 
and  some  degree  of  romance  is  Aixed  up  with  her 
relations  towards  Solomon.  We  are  told  that 
"  since  the  death  of  Joseph  there  bad  been  no 
creature  in  the  world  more  beautiful  tban  Balqis." 
She  was  a  worshipper  of  the  sun,  and  Solomon  first 
heard  of  her  throurii  a  little  bird,  the  hoopoe,  one 
of  his  emissaries.     Through  this  little  bird  Solomon 


the  wisdom  be  showed  in  unravelling  certain  mys- 
terious questions  and  puzzles,  began  to  feel  a  lender 
regard  for  him.  She  resolved  upon  his  invitation 
to  abandon  her  false  religion  and  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  Solomon  on  his  part  had  already  conceived 
a  liking  for  her,  bnt  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth,  not  even  wth  kings,  queens,  or 
magicians.    Tbe  Diva  cast  every  obstacle  in  the 


uatored  inunuations. 

Balqia  (Queen  of  Sholia)  was  boautifnl,  and  free  from 
defijct,  with  ihc  exception  of  somo  eusc'a  hair  which 
grew  upon  her  legs.  The  diva  told  Solomon  that  Balqis 
bad  very  hairy  leps,  BOd  he  consequently  wamsd  to  aeo 
thorn  and  ascertnin  the  fact.  He  directed  the  diva  to 
build  him  a  mansion,  and  in  front  thereof  to  lay  duwn  a 
pavement  of  crystal  one  hundreil  cubits  square.  On 
this  pavament  bo  ordered  ibcm  to  ponr  water,  io  that  it 
might  all  appear  to  be  water.  Ho  then  had  hia  throne 
placul  tUoro  and  tuok  Ids  acat  upon  it.  In  order  to 
approach  Solomon  this  paToment  inuiit  be  crossed,  and 
B]i]<jis,  like  all  women  when  they  go  into  tbo  water, 
led  up  her  petticoats  and  showed  her  lega.  Solo- 
them  with  surprise,  and  his  doubts  »—    - 


Notwithstanding  this  very  extraordinary  blemish, 
J  are  told  that  Solomon  married  her.  He  could 
not,  however,  reconcile  himself  to  the  deformity,  so 
he  directed  the  hairs  to  be  pulled  out ;  but  the  skin 
came  off  with  (bein.  The  Divs  then  made  a  com- 
position of  lime  and  arsenic  which  effected  the  pur- 
poee,  and  Ibia  waa  the  first  depilatory  preparation 
that  was  ever  used- 
All  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings  of  Bible 
history  receive  more  or  less  notice,  and  besides  these 
we  have  accounta  of  Gi^  at)d  Magog,  of  the  old 
and  half-fkbuloos  kings  of  Persia ;  of  Darius,  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  bis  successors.  Lastiy  we 
come  to  the  personages  of  the  New  Testament,  —  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Muaaulmans 
admit  the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  and  ac- 
knowledge faia  miracles,  whilst  they  denj^  his  divin- 
i^.  Strict  unitarians,  the  unity  of  God  ia  the  very  ■ 
eeeence  of  their  religion,  and  their  creed  declares 
that "  there  is  no  god  bnt  God."    All  honor  short 
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of  divinitr  it  oonoeded  to  Jecut,  «Tea  to  tlia  ac 
■on  of  hi*  ucMit  into  beaTu,  Ilie  niwon  of  Uuir 
OWB  prof^M  to  c^iTj  oat  tkie  eternal  demgna  of  the 
Almwlitjr  haa,  m  tbif  nuuntain,  fulGUed  and  nipar- 
•eded  tbs  doetrine  }wlucl>  Jeani  m«ached,  orea  aa 
hu  miMion  fnlfiUttd  and  airpcneded  the  lawt  of  tbe 
pn^hetB  who  praeeded  bin.  It  nuut  ba  oonfeMod, 
aoreorer,  that  the  nomineace  givsn  to  Uabosied 
has  in  nractjce  ecUpied  tbe  greatoCM  of  Jeiw 
Cbriat;  out  piooa  Hahunedani  revere  bia  gentl«- 
ncM  and  miracnloiu  power,  and  hiatorians 
theoIo^iuB  delight  in  recording  hia  marreUoiH . 
One  estract,  in  which  an  atteiapt  ii  laade  to 
plain    awaf    hW  cmoifizios,   Miut   ooodude  air 

The  Jem  seized  him,  and  bonnet  him  hand  and  foot, 
Hii  diinplea  fled.  Tbe  Jewi  Mid  to  him,  "  Than  hut 
emplOTcd  magic  befeie  the  ejta  at  tbe  people,  and  theu 
haM  pretended  to  raiee  tbe  dead ;  why  men  doK  thou 
not  ddirar  thjirif  fiom  the  handi  of  mu  t  "  They 
dwn  led  him  an^  to  a  place  wheie  a  cm*  had  been 
raised  for  bu  cruofixion.  Bad  ■  great  concoone  of  Jev* 
gathered  aronnd  him.  There  vaa  among  Chem  one  of 
their  cbiefii,  Joahita  bj  name.  Ai  the;  were  about  to 
fix  Jesas  OD  the  cross,  God  removed  hioi  from,  their 
■ight,  and  gan  nnlo  Joihiu  the  fbrm  and  aspect  of 
Jesns.  When  Jena  dlaapneared,  Qx  lews  were  bou- 
Ued,  and  laid  "  He  bas  hidden  himself  from  our  ejes 
b;  magic  art,  —  bat  wait  a  little,  the  power  of  magic  i> 
traarient,  and  he  win  k>od  rea^iear  when  it*  effoS  i* 
paeaed."  When  Ibef  looked  aronnd  tbem  they  per- 
•eivod  Joahoa  in  the  exact  reeemblance  of  Jeaui ;  ao 
tbey  aeized  him.  He  cried  ont  that  bs  wai  Joshua,  hut 
they  replied,  "  Tbou  liest,  thou  art  Jesus;  thou  bant 
concealed  thyaeif  [coni  u«  by  ma^ ;  bnl  now  its  power 
is  OTer,  and  thou  art  af;ain  Tiiible."  In  Tain  he  pro- 
tested that  be  woB  Joshua ;  they  killed  him,  and  fixed 
him  on  the  croH.  God  raised  Jeaua  to  beaieD,  as  n-c 
an  told  in  the  Koran :  "  They  did  not  kill  him,  thor 
did  not  crocify  him,  bnt  some  one  who  resemblod  bim. 
Jo^ua  remained  upon  ^e  crou  soTsn  dayi,  Ever/ 
night,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesos  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
CTO«s  and  wept  till  morning.  On  the  eigbth  day  God 
seat  Jewu  down  from  heaven  to  3Iar7.  She  aair  him, 
asd  knew  that  iie  was  not  dead,  so  her  heart  was  com- 


Ths  pertuialof  the  animated 
the  memorable  Balaclava  chaise  in  last  week's  "  Loadon 
Scotsman"  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fact  thac  Iliad  sman- 
nicript  lying  by  me,  given  to  mo  by  n  friend  somo  time 
ano,  which  pnrports  to  bo  an  account,  narrated  by  him- 
self, of  the  share  takeu  by  a  certain  John  Payne,  alias 
"  Batcher  Jack,"  of  the  1 7th  Lancen,  in  the  doings  of 
that  glorious,  vat  monrnfn]  day.  I  have  to  tome  extent 
had  a  conlinnatioa  of  the  man's  own  elatemoDt  from 
other  qnorlers,  but  am  not  pr^orcd  to  voach  for  its 
coneetness  in  all  panicnlan.  However,  if  yoa  think  it 
worth  » liilc.  you  may  give  it  Tuanlmn  vaUat,  The  nar- 
rative iippeara  to  have  beon  related  over  a  pot  of  beer  in 
the  tap-room  of  a  pnblic-housc,  and,  from  the  conclasion 
of  it.  It  would  seem  that  Payne  rereived  tbe  mcdnl  for 
diitingai  a  bed  conduct  on  ncconnlof  his  somewhat  eccen- 
tric exploit.  —  CarrftpantUnt  fifths  London  ScaUnan, 

"  Well,  yon  aee,  it  was  In  tbe  antnnm  of  1854, 
Uiat  the  English  aod  French  armies  were  lyii^  lov- 
ingly enough  together  in  front  of  Scbaatopol^  that 
DUt  which  It  took  them  such  a  time  to  crack.  Our 
cavBh*;  bod  a  camp  of  their  own  upon  the  hilliide 
.  near  KwUkoi,  and  the  old  'Death's-head  and  Cnws- 
bones,'  to  which  I  belonged,  ware  there  among  the 
rest,  forming  part  of  tliB  Light  Brigade-    We  had  a 


•epamtei 
told  off  £ 


,  ofonrowDt  and  handy  aeDW«re 
off  from  tbe  Tarioosotffpa  to  act  aa  butcbma.  I 
never  wai  backward  when  there  waa  »ay  worit  tu 
do,  and  when  some  faUowi  were  mopiDg  helplcHiy 
in  the  tenta,  or  goutg  tick  to  the  kospital,  everj 
nMraing  I  was  knocking  about  as  joUy  at  a  aaodboj, 
doing  a  job  hero  and  ona  tbece,  and  alwaji  contriv- 
ing to  get  more  or  leat  tipty  before  "ig^tfijl  If 
g>u  ever  drop  acnaa  anj  of  the  old  Criuean  Light 
rigade,  juat  yoa  ask  tbem  if  they  lemember 
'  Butcher  Jack '  of  the  Lancen,  and  see  what  the 
answer  will  be.  I  was  as  welt  known  in  tbe  Bri- 
gade as  old  Cardigan  himaelf,  and  in  my  lot^t-and- 
timble  way  Rot  lo  be  qoite  a  popular  cbaractari 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  Tor  my  inordinate  findnoH 


high  into  tbe  guard-tent  pretty  r^ularlv  once  a 
week ;  and  more  than  onoe  I  oiuf  saved  tAB  ddu  (^ 
ny  back  by  being  known  as  a  willing  oaeful  iellow 
when  sober. 

"  One  '  alit^tering  daj '  at  tba  CommuMry  we 
bad  killed,  flayed,  and  est  up  oar  number  of  beaMv, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  rum  knocking  aboot,  for  the 
Commissary  Guard  knew  bow  to  get  at  the  pog,  and 
were  free  enoi^  with  it  among  the  butchers,  for 
tbe  sake  of  a  nice  tender  steak.  Paddy  HeSWnun, 
of  the  Boyalt,  and  I  managed  to  get  as  drunk  aa 
Lords  before  we  fonud  time  for  a  wash ;  and  one  of 
tbe  Commissary  officers  came  across  lu  while  in  this 
state,  and  clapped  us  in  tbe  guard-tcnt  before  yon 
could  say  '  Juufe.'  Our  place  was  as  good  ai  an- 
other to  us,  so  we  lay  there  contented  enough  all 
night,  taking  an  f—pt»inrial  lot  gut  of  a  bottle  which 
Paddy  manned  to  smuggle  into  the  tent  where  we 
were  cooGned.  It  was  getting  on  for  morning  be- 
fitre  we  dropped  off  into  a  heavy  tIrunkiMi  sleep,  out 
of  which  tbe  Commandei-in-CbieC  himself  would 
have  had  a  tough  job  to  have, roused  us.  Wc  must 
have  bad  a  loDg  taooee,  for  it  was  broad  davlight 
before  we  were  awakoned  by  tbe  toud  ibuadcnng 
of  a  tremendous  ctmnonade  close  bv,  making  the 
very  tent-poles  quiver  agmn.  I  still  fvll  dcuccdlv 
muzzy,  for  Commissarjr  nun,  aa  you  would  know  if 
you  ever  got  tight  on  it,  ii  hard  atulT  to  get  sober 
off;  yet  I  managed  to  pull  mj-self  together  enough  to 
know  where  I  was,  and  could  give  a  shrewd  guess 
what  all  the  row  was.  1  sat  up  with  the  intention 
of  bearing  more  about  it  from  some  of  the  guwd, 
but  to  my  surprise  there  was  not  a  mqI  in  the  tent 
but  Faddy  and  mpclf,  and  there  was  not  even  a 
sentry  upon  tbe  door.  So  we  both  got  up  on  end  and 
bad  a  stretch,  and  then  walked  coolly  out  of  &e 
guard-tent,  only  to  find  the  camp  utterly  deserted, 
'a  man  being  apparently  left  in  it. 
'  Turning  into  our  own  tent,  we  sat  down,  and 
sr  a  refresher  ont  of  the  inexbausUbte  ram  bottle, 
tried,  in  a  boozy  «ort  of  way,  to  argue  ont  the 
position.  From  where  the  camp  was  we  could  not 
■■'■"  what  was  going  on  down  in  the  vidley  by  rea- 
.  of  a  low  ndgc  which  intercepted  tlje  view,  but 
could  tell  it  must  be  pretty  warm  work  from  the 
firing  which  was  being  kept  up. 


hot  and 
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the  fun  ?  Ijct  's  go  up  to  tbe  sick  horse 
lines,  and  see  if  there  be  anvthing  left  there  fit  to 
.  one  leg  in  front  of  another.'  '  Agreed,'  criea 
heartily  enough,  bo  I  got  hold  of  a  butch^s  axe 
for  a  weapon,  and  he  a  sword,  and,  half  drunk  as 
we  were,  and  jnst  in  the  condition  we  had  left  off 
killing  the  night  before,  we  started  off  for  the  qck 
horses.    But  it  was  no  go  for  a  moment  here,  for 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  BALACIAVA  CHARGE. 


:^ 


tbere  were  bat  two  bmtet  left,  awt  one  of  tbem 
li  leg  like  a  pilar  tstWr-boi,  while  tbe  other 
down  on  hb  aidci,  and  dii]  not  look  mvch  like  rinn^ 
■gain.     DeE^rmined  not  to  be  beaten,  we  started  off 
on  foot,  and  making  our  waj  round  by  the  rear  of  the 
(taff,  who  were  on  the  edge  of  the  little  ridge,  ~ 
dodged  down  into  the  vaUey  jnit  in  tbe  rear  of 
pontion  (rf'tbe  heavy  eavahy. 

"  1^)1  the  pot  a(^n,  ^vemor,  and  I  siay  ai  i 
tell  jtm  it  was  Belaclsva  moraing.  and  tbe  beaiies 
had  already  charged  the  CosMctra,  and  emptied  a 
good  many  Mddlea.  Rimian  boraes  went  galloping 
about  riderlem,  and  Paddy  and  nysetf  parted  com- 
pany tociTe  chase  toa  couple  of  tbeae.  With  Mne 
traaUe  I  captured  my  one,  a  tidy  little  iron-gray 
Bag,  which  I  judged  from  iJbe  saddle  and  accoutre- 
meniB  raiut  have  been  an  o6ker't  charger.  It  wat 
tmFf  to  see  &oin  tbe  state  of  the  saddle  that  the  for- 
mer rider  had  been  desperately  wounded,  and  the 
reins,  too,  wet«  bloodier  than  a  dainty  man  wonlt) 
have  nked ;  bat  I  wai  noways  squeamish,  ^ind 
monnted  tbe  little  borae  in  a  twinkhng.  The  mo- 
ment I  had  got  my  seat,  I  galloped  np  to  tbe  Heavy 
Brigade,  and  formed  up  coolly  on  the  left  flank  of 
ib»  old  R^aU.  Tbey  langhed  at  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  and  I  had  not  been 
in  position  a  coaple  of  nMnntes  when  np  catne 
Johnny  Lee,  tbeir  adjutant,  on  bit  dc)  bay  mare,  at 

a  tearing  gallop,  and  roared  to  me  to '  (lO  to  h 

ont  of  tbiit-"  There  'a  no  cvttake,  I  was  not  nitieh 
of  a  credit  to  them.  I  was  bareheaded,  and  my 
hair  waa  like  a  btrchbroom  in  a  fit.  I  was  mino*  a 
coat,  witb  my  shirt  sleeves  turned  np  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  my  shirt,  bee,  and  bare  hairy  arms  were 
all  splashed  and  b«Tfcened  witb  blood,  which  I  bad 
^ked  up  at  the  bntchering  the  day  before,  and  had 


iped  offl     A  pair  of  long  greaay  jack'boots 
the  thigh,  and  instead  of  a  sword  I  had 


my  shoulder  at  tbe  dope  a*  resuaental 

aa  yon  please.  The  Ruman  muat  have  ridden  very 
abort,  for  my  knees  were  tip  to  my  nose  in  bis  stii^ 
rrme,  and  so  yon  may  imagine  tbat,  ti^ng  me  nil  in 
alt,  I  was  rather  a  bolrlookrng  member,  especially 
if  you  remember  '^at  I  waa  fully  ball«eas-over. 

"Thelicavieswereinposition  to  support  the  Light 
Br^pule,  which  had  jost  got  the  worcl  to  advance. 
So,  when  tbe  adjutant  of  the  Royals  ordered  me  ofl", 
I  looked  straight  before  me,  and  saw  the  light  bobs 
going  to  tbe  front  at  an  easy  trot,  and  on  the  right 
of  tbe  front  raiik  I  caught  sigbt  of  the  plomes  in  tbe 
lance  hats  of  lay  own  corps,  the  old  serenleentb. 
My  mind  was  mnde  np  on  the  instnnt  Kameinj; 
my  spurless  heuls  into  the  ribt  of  tbe  little  Russian 
boree,  1  started  off  in  pursnit  of  tbe  Light  Brigade 
as  ftst  OS  I  coold  make  bim  go,  with  fthouta  of  laugh- 
ter frtfta  tbe  heavies  riojnag  behind  me,  and  c;ha»ed 
utnueceMfully  by  a  couple  of  officers  of  the  Dreys, 
who  tried  to  stop  me  for  ileoency'a  sake.  As  tlie 
light  bobs  were  only  advancing  at  the  trot,  I  waan't 
long  hclbre  I  rangen  np  alongside  their  right  tlioik, 
and  there  was  old  Nosvr,  as  we  used  to  ciul  Cardi- 
gan, well  outio  the  front,  and  in  front  of  him  again 
was  yonng  Nolan  of  tbe  leth,  with  bis  sword  down 
«t  the  '  right  engage '  already,  although  we  werv  a 
long  way  oS"  any  enemy.  Just  as  I  rame  up  in  lino 
with  the  flank  sergeant  of  tbe  flnnt  rank,  who  looked 
udeways  at  me  aa  if  I  had  been  a  ghost,  Cardl^ 
tamed  round  in  his  saddle  to  eay  a  word  to  tbe  neld 
trampeter  riding  at  lus  hods,  and  then  irith  a  wav« 
lAVn  sword  went  off  at  soore  out  to  tbe  front  lu 
another  second  all  th«  tmupett  of  (he  brigHto 
sonnded  tbe  '  chuge,'  a&d  sttting  dawn  on  onr  sad* 


dies,  and  setting  our  teeth  hard,  off  we  went  pelt 
mell  acraw  tbe  valley  as  bard  as  ever  borse  could 
lay  tbot  to  ground.  Preeently  we  got  within  range 
of  the  devilish  Kussian  battery  whic-h  wag  playing 
ri^t  into  our  teetb,  and  I  saw  Nolan,  who  was  a 
long  way  out  to  the  front,  galloping  as  if  for  a  wager, 
toes  up  bis  arms,  aad  with  a  wild  shriek  fall  from  bis 
iiorae.  On  still,  on  we  went,  faster  and  faster  as 
our  horses  got  excited  and  warmed  to  tbeir  woi^ 
beedlese  of  the  torrent  of  shot  that  came  tearing 
through  ns,  and  stopping  forever  many  a  bold  rider. 
As  for  myself,  what  with  the  drink  in  me,  and  tbe 
wild  eacitement  of  the  headlong  charge,  I  went 
stark  mad,  and  sent  tbe  plucky  Rinnan  bone  ahead 
at  a  pace  which  kept  me  in  line  with  the  very  fbre- 
moM.  Nearer  and  nearer  we  came  to  tbe  dreadfbl 
battery,  which  kept  voraitii^  death  on  <■  like  a  vol- 
cano, tiU  I  seemed  to  feel  on  my  cheek  the  hot  air 
JTom-  tbe  cannon's  month.  At  last  we  were  on  it- 
Half  a  doxen  of  as  leaped  in  among  the  guns  at 
oocB,  and  1  with  one  blow  of  my  axe  brained  a  Rna- 
sian  gunner  just  aa  he  was  clapmng  tbe  lintstock  to 
tbe  lonch-b<rie  of  his  piece.  Witb  another  I  split 
open  tbe  head  of  an  oracer  who  was  trying  to  rally 
tbe  artillery  detachment  in  the  rear,  and  tbeo  what 
of  US  were  left  went  smack  through  the  stmgglen, 
cutting  and  slsehing  like  fiends,  right  straight  at  the 
column  of  cavalry  drawn  up  behind  tbe  battery. 

"  What  hamened  then,  say  yon  ?  I  oan't  tell  you 
much  mora  tbao  this,  that  tbey  wen  round  us  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  and  we,  not  more  seenungly  tban 
a  couple  of  dozen  of  us  to  tbe  fore,  were  hacking 
and  hewing  away  our  hardest,  eaob  individual  man 
tbe  centre  of  a  separate  melee.  I  know  I  never 
troobled  about  guards  myself,  but  kept  whirling  tho 
axe  aboDt  me,  every  now  and  then  bringing  it  down 

some  purpose ;  and  ever  as  it  fell,  the  Ruskies 
gave  ground  a  bit,  only  to  crvah  deneer  roofid  me  a 
minute  after.  StiH  nothing  seemed  to  touch  me. 
They  dors  n't  come  to  clase  quarters  with  the 
sword,  for  tbe  axe  had  a  devil  of  a  long  roaoh,  and 
tbey  dors  n't  nse  pistols,  for  tbey  were  too  thick 
themselves.  I  'm  banged  if  I  don't  half  think  I 
shoold  have  boon  there  till  now,  had  I  not  chanced 

bear  above  tbe  din  a  trumpet  Irom  sontewfaera 
in  the  roar  sound  '  Threes  about.'  Bound  I 
wheeled,  stilt  thrashiDg  aboDt  me  like  a  windmill, 
ilap  through  tho  heart  of  the  battery  again,  knock- 
ng  over  an  lulilleryman  or  two  as  I  passed,  nod 
presently  o^-ertocdc  a  small  batch  of  men  of  various 

'  aents,  who,  under  CoL  Sewell,  of  the  Stb,  were 
trying  to  retreat  in  some  kind  of  order.  I  was  as 
sober  as  a  Inshop  by  this  time,  take  my  word  for 
it,  and  I  joined  them  right  cbeerTuUy,  but  tho 
chances  of  getting  back  again  to  our  own  side  of 
the  valley  kraked  very  blue.  The  Rusnan  cavalry 
were  hanl  on  onr  beels,  and  we  suffered  sorely  from 
the  devilish  battery  in  our  rear,  which  kept  pelting 
into  tbe  tbiL'k  of  ns,  wilbont  mncb  discrimination 
between  ftiend  and  (be.  Tbe  guns  on  thosu  fort* 
on  our  left,  oDt  of  which  tbe  cowardly  Turks  had 
sneaked,  and  which  had  been  pounced  upon  by  tbe 
ItusBians,  were  not  dnng  us  much  good  neither,  I 
nsnure  you,  and  it  was  lor  all  tbe  world  like  being 
between  tba  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  9oon  what 
little  formation  we  bad  got  was  knocked  to  piosee, 
and  then  the  word  was  '  Every  man  Sar  himself, 
and  (lod  help  the  hindmost.'  A  young  felknr  of 
the  11th  Hussars  and  mytalf  hnng  togetbm  for  » 
iMIe,  both  of  01  trying  M  make  the  men  of  our 
Uowh  Md  jadad  hofMi,  hot  at  liat  down  ho  want, 

*  arse  skat  nndar  him  nod  lumaelf  WModnd.     *- 


Jf 
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EVEKY  SATURDAY. 


ths  lad's  biubf  rolled  off,  when  Us  head  toncbed 
the  grouod,  ha  gave  a  look  up  at  me  which  went 
to  my  heart,  rough  aa  I  was.  God  pity  him,  he 
waa  little  knore  than  a  bay,  and  I  had  a  mother  luy- 
lelf  once.  1  was  out  of  the  wddle  in  a  twinkling, 
and  had  him  across  the  holsten  and  myself  ia  the 
seat  again  only  jtuC  in  time,  for  the  damnable  Cos- 
sacks were  dawn  upon  us  like  so  many  wolves. 
01  he  was  a  good  plucked  one,  was  that  little 
.  Russian  horae;  right  gamely  did  he  struggle  with 
the  double  load  on  his' back,  and  hurrah  '.  here  were 
the  heavies  at  last,  and  we  were  safe.  As  1  was  rid- 
ing to  the  rear  to  give  the  wounded  man  up  to  the 
doctor,  I  passed  close  onder  the  staff,  who  were  01  " 
brow  of  the  hill  above  me,  but  there  was  no  m 
taken  of  me  that  I  perceived.  I  rode  up  to  our 
camp,  and  by  and  by  a  sergeant  came  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  me  fiir  the  crime  of  breaking  out  of  the 
guard-tent  when  confined  thereto,  —  a  serious  mili- 
tary oifence,  I  can  tell  you.  I  wasn't  shot  for  it 
though,  for  next  day  I  was  brougbt  in  &ont  of 
Lucao,  who  was  in  command  of  ue  cavalry,  and 
who  told  me  that  although  he  had  a  good  mind  to 
try  me  by  court-martial,  as,  he  said,  I  (»rtainly  de- 
served, lie  would  let  mc  off  thb  time  in  considera- 
tion of  the  use  I  had  made  of  the  liberty  I  had 
taken,  and  perbape  he  would  do  more  for  me  if  I 
kept  sober.  And  that*s  how,  sir,  I  came  by  this 
little  medal,  which  is  Britain's  reward  for  distin- 
suished  conduct  in  the  field.  Thank  you,  sir,  1 11 
be  sure  to  drink  your  health." 


THE  USB  OF  REFUSE. 

In  the  economy  of  Nature  waste  is  unknown,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  with  her  nothing  is  lost.  That 
which  to  our  senses  appears  to  be  destroyed,  is  only 
changed^n  the  universal  aletabic,  or  simply  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  When,  in  the  mjdst  of 
the  parched  desert,  the  water^bag  borne  by  the 
camel  bursts,  the  liquid  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
burning  sand,  but  it  rests  there  only  for  a  brief 
space.  The  water  at  once  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  perchance  is  deposited  at  the  roots  c^  some 
neighboring  date-tree,  whose  fruit  may  relresh  some 
succeeding  traveller.  Yet  the  loss  a  still  a  real 
cajamity  to  the  caravan  ;  though  Nature  will  not 
arrest  ute  silent  action  of  her  laws  to  sidt  the  local 

1  immediate  neceeeities  of  mankind.  That  the 
Ibod  of  the  globe,  and  every  material  subserving 
— n's  necessities  and   convenieoces,  are   vastly   in 

:css  of  his  wants,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt;  but  if  they  are  removed  by  vast  distances, 
by  oceans  and  deserts,  from  his  reach,  they  are  to 
him  practically  waste  substances.  It  is  no  consola- 
tion to  a  starving  people  to  say  that  such  supplies 
are  not  really  squandered :  to  them  they  are  as  use- 
teas  as  though  they  had  never  existed.  Man  that 
lives  from  day  to  day  must  be  able  to  realize  the 
git^  of  Nature,  otherwise  he  perishes.  If  he  cannot 
avail  biiuSelf  of  the  abimdant  table  she  spreads 
where  there  arc  no  guests  to  partake  of  her  tounty, 
he  can  bumbly  and  at  a  great  distance  imitate  her 
actions  and  copy  her  thriftiness.  The  science  of 
chemistry  has  put  into  his  bands  the  key  by  which 
many  of  her  secret  recesses  can  be  reached ;  and 
step  bj  step,  like  a  timorous  child,  he  ia  beginning  to 
wander  into  the  land  of  wonders  that  is  opened 
unto  him.  As  yet  be  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
these  hidden  recesses ;  but  day  by  day  ho  advances 
with  steps  more  assured,  and  is  beginmng  to  see  that, 
with  much  scientific  labor,  ha  can  accomplish  some 


things  which  Natm^  is  always  accomplishing,  appar- 
ently without  effort,  by  the  action  of  her  eternal 
laws.  Many  costly  products  of  distant  lands  he  now 
procures  at  home  &om  the  most  unlikely  soorces. 
Scientific  investigation  has  made  "  Arabianairs  "  from 
the  most  offensive  refuse,  and  calls  forth  splendid 
dyes  from  substances  pitchy  black.  In  this  way  our 
stores  are  replenished,  and  it  often  happens  that 
dearth,  by  the  energy  it  gives  to  human  research,  ia 
turned  into  plenty.  But  there  are  thousands  ol 
materials  which  have  long  been  inbeervient  to  mean 
purposes,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  strictly  be 
called  waato  substances,  that  are  yet  cwable  of  tak- 
ing a  much  higher  place  in  the  world's  nsea.  In 
this  respect  they  are  like  men.  A  lucky  accident 
may  give  an  individual  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
qualities  which  lead  to  a  tJirooe;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  some  peculiar  want  may  transform  a  cana- 
paratively  worthless  article  to  a  Eiigh  place  in  com- 
mercial estimation.  In  the  arts,  vicissitudes  of  this 
kind  are  continually  taking  place.  There  an 
other  matters,  again,  that  are  at  present  altogether 
undeveloped ;  they  are  visible  to  the  eve,  but  we 
know  not  to  what  use  to  put  them.  Tley  consli- 
tuto  a  kind  of  available  reserve,  npen  which,  at  any 
moment,  we  may  have  occasion  to  draw. 

The  absolute  economy  of  Nature,  which  turns 
eveiy  scrap  to  some  ultimate  account,  man  has  ne- 
cessarily oDserved,  and  when  compelled  by  circum- 
stances, as  in  China,  he  has  long  put  in  practice. 
But  our  strictest  economy  in  £Wland  is  profiiae 
waste  compared  with  the  care  with  which  every 
scrap  is  turned  by  the  Celesliab  to  the  best  account. 
The  pressure  of  population,  which  has  brought  this 
thriituiess  about,  is,  however,  beginning  to  tell  upon 
European  people ;  and  thousands  of  materials  ar« 
now  turned  to  account,  that  not  very  long  ago  were 
utterly  unutilized.  And  thriftineM  b^^ts  thrifti- 
ness,  as  waste  begets  wast«.  There  are  scores  of 
manufactures,  which  produce  by-products,  that  ^'. 
most  necessitate  supplementary  factories  to  use  them 
up ;  and  we  shall  presently  show  that  in  one  prom- 
inent article  an  original  factory  is  supplemented  in 
this  manner  by  two  others,  the  one  digesting  the 
other's  refuse. 

The  refuse  of  one  household  seems  an  insignif- 
icant matter  in  detail,  and  not  worthy  of  much 
attention ;  but,  when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  five 
hundred  thousand  houses  in  the  metropolis,  it  forms 
an  item  of  no  mean  importance,  and  is  of  no  incon- 
siderable value.  Formerly,  the  dustrjards,  or  lay- 
stalls, as  they  were  called,  were  conspicuous  by 
their  hills  of  refuse,  which  towered  high  over  tfae 
surrounding  houses ;  upon  these  highlands  swine 
depastured,  and  we '  are  told  that  there  was  no  fat- 


refuse.  But  the  health  of  the  metropolis  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  fattening  of  hogs ;  and 
for  years  past  the  duat  contractors  have  been  obliged 
to  separate  and  disperse  their  rubbish  as  soon  as  the 
dnst-carts  arrive.  A  more  interesting  example  of 
the  use  of  refuse  could  not  wet)  be  afforded  than  we 
find  in  the  yards  of  these  dust  contractors,  nor  a 
more  pregnant  esample  of  the  value  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  Uiat  which  householders  consider  a  mere 
nmsance,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  qnickly  as  possible. 
That  which  we  throw  away  in  the  dust-bin,  day  by 
day,  because  we  fancy  it  is  an  eyesore  and  past 
repur,  is,  in  fact,  but  arrived  at  that  stave  in  its 
existence  at  which  it  is  destined  to  reascend  in  Uie 
scale  of  valoe,  and  once  more  minister  to  the  wants 


THE  USE  OF  REFUSE. 


of  men.  There  U  not  one  particle  in  the  heap  the 
scarenger  r^movea  trom  our  houses  that  is  not 
■gain,  and  that  fpeedilr,  put  into  circulatjon  and 
proStobly  employed.  I^o  liooner  is  the  dust  con- 
veyed to  the  yaid  of  the  contractor,  than  it  a  at- 
taiited  by  what  are  called  the  "hill  women,"  who, 
sieve  in  hand,  do  mschanicall/  what  the  savnot 
does  chemically  in  his  Isboratorv,  separate  the  mass, 
by  a  rude  analptti,  into  ite  elements.  Tlie  most 
valuable  of  these  items  are  the  waste  pieces  of  co^, 
and  what  is  termed  the  "  breeze,"  or  coal  dust  and 
half-burnt  ashes.  The  amount  of  naste  that  goes 
on  in  Iiondon  households  in  this  item  of  coal  can 
hardly  be  conceived,  unless  the  spectator  sees  the 
(|QaDtity  that  is  duly  rescued  in  these  yards.  It 
may  be  raouoied  by  the  fact,  that,  afler  selling  the 
lareer  pieces  to  the  poor,  tie  refuse  "  breeze  "  ia 
sutncient  to  bake  the  bricks  that  are  rebuilding 
London.  Most  of  the  dust  contractors  are  builders 
as  well,  and  the  "  breeze  "  is  used  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  embedding  the  newly  made  bricks  into 
compact  Bqnare  stacks,  which  are  seen  everywhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  "  breeze  "  having 
been  fired,  the  mass  bums  with  a  alow  combustion, 
aided  by  the  circulation  of  air,  which  b  kept  up  by 
the  method  of  stacking ;  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  London  clay  is  converted  into 
good  building  material.  Thus  our  houses  may  be 
said  to  arise  agtun  from  the  refuse  they  have  cast 
out,  and  not  onlj  are  the  bricks  baked  by  their  aid, 
but  they  are  built  in  part  with  mortar  made  from 
the  road  scrapings,  which  is  pounded  granite,  and 
combines  very  well  with  the  lime  and  ashes  of 
which  the  mortar  is  composed.  Nay,  even  the 
compo,  with  which  some  ot  the  smaller  houses  are 
faced,  is  very  largely  adulterated  with  this  partic- 
ular riaf  use. 

The  other  consUtuenls  of  the  dustr-heap  are  sep- 
arated by  the  sifters  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
Round  every  hillock,  as  it  is  emptied,  they  congre- 
gate with  their  sieves ;  and,  in  a  »ery  short  space 
of  time,  boiies,  mgs,  paper,  old  iron,  gla 
ken  crockery  are  elmiinated  from  tne 
piled  in  teparate  heaps.  Tlie  bones  are  put  to  a 
score  of  ditferent  vaea.  Several  tons  are  picked 
weekly  out  of  the  metropolitan  dust ;  but.of  course, 
this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  animal 
refuse  of  this  kind,  but  only  that  taken  from  cooked 
meat.  After  wo  have  discnssed  the  joint  at  the 
table,  there  is  still  much  value  remaining  in  the 
residual  bones.  They  go  immediately  to  the  boil- 
ing-houses, where  every  portion  of  fat  and  gelatine 
they  can  yield  ia  extracted ;  the  former  goes  to  the 
soap-maker,  the  latter  ia  utilized  to  make  the  patent 
gelatine  packets  now  in  use  for  a  score  of  different 
purposes.  The  bones  that  posaera  any  aize  and  sub- 
stance are  used  by  the  turners,  and  arc  converted 
into  the  hundreds  of  knick-knacks  for  which  they 
"re  suitable;  possibly,  good  reader,  the  aame  bone 
you  may  have  picket!  at  dinner,  re-entera  your 
niouth  after  many  changes  in  the  shnne  of  a  tooth- 
pick or  toothbrush !  whilst  the  smaller  pieces  are 
calcined,  and  form  the  very  toothpowder  you  use 
with  it.  But  the  grand  destination  of  the  smaller 
fragments  is  the  earth.  Ground  very  fine,  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  Ibcy  make  the  celebrat- 
^  superphosphate  manure,  one  of  the  best  known 
fertiliiers.  Thus  the  old  bone  goes  to  form  and 
nourish  new  bones.  The  wealth  of  England  has 
'ttracted  towards  herself  the  old  bones  of  half  of 
tbe  Continent,  not  only  aniDial  but  human,  fiir  many 
*»  ancient  b*ttl»^ekl  bu  been  searched  for  dieir 


mass,  and 


IHIgTiDil  bbboiKa  (onukfi  mj  brud"^ 
is  no  fairy  tale  nfter  all,  but  a  common  verity. 
Another  very  important  product  extracted  from 
bones  is  phosphorus,  u  constituent  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  one  of  the  subatances  which  give  us 
light  in  the  match,  and  without  which  we  and  our 
households  would  fare  but  poorly.  The  lat  that  is 
saved  in  the  process  of  boiling  goes,  as  we  have  said, 
to  make  the  commoner  kind  of  soap,  or  is  useful  to 
the  arts  in  a  hundred  ways.  What  diverse  forms  of 
new  life  await  the  old  bone,  as  the  rag-picker  recov- 
ers it  from  the  ash-beap !  Its  substance,  in  the  form 
of  bandies  of  knives,  chessmen,  paper-knives,  &c., 
min"!es  with  the  evcry-day  concerns  of  life,  —  its  hard 
work  and  iU  enjoyments  and  intellectual  amiise- 
mcnta;  whilst  in  its  fluid  and  manuriat  products  yet 
more  astonishing  chant;es  attend  it  the  moment  it 
fjlls  into  the  bands  of  the  manufacturer.  Its  lutty 
particles  give  us  cleanliness  and  purJlicatJon  in  the 
ibrm  of  the  "  bar  of  yellow  " ;  and  its  phosphorus 
helps  to  give  us  ready  illumination.  The  difliculty 
wc  feel  in  dealing  with  tins  seeming  rubbish,  that 
we  kick  out  of  the  way  with  our  foot,  is  to  follow  it 
out  into  the  many  diverse  fprms  it  assumes  upon  Its 
reaorrection. 

But  there  are  other  articlea  in  the  dust-bin  which 
await  ua,  —  for  instance,  there  are  scraps  of  paper. 
Those  are  all  carefully  sorted,  the  white  from  the 
colored  and  the  printed.  The  soiled  pieces,  which 
cannot  be  profitably  re- manufactured  as  paper,  are 
used  to  make  papiei^moch^  ornaments,  or  dolls'- 
heads,  &c- ;  the  clean  paper  is  returned  to  the  mill, 
and  even  the  printed  pBj>er  has  the  ink  discharged 
from  it,  and  goes  ogaiu  into  circulation.  Old  rags, 
of  course,  are  valualtle  to  the  paper-maker,  althoiuh 
the  discovery  of  other  materisils  will  possibly  render 
this  farm  of  waste  not  <{uite  so  important  a  matter 
in  his  eyes  as  it  was  some  time  8^0.  We  shall  re- 
vert to  this  question  more  at  length,  however,  when 
speaking  of  paficr-niaking  materials.  But  what  can 
be  the  destination  of  greasy  dish-clouts  ?  Woollen 
material,  if  clean,  docs  not  descend  to  the  earth  in 
the  scale  of  civibzatibn;  but  there  is  too  much  grease 
in  the  dish-clout  to  go  again  to  the  mill,  so  it  is  des- 
tined to  nourish  the  noble  hop  in  the  Kentish 
grounds.  As  the  old  saying  has  it.  "  When  things 
are  at  their  worat,  they  mend."  Woollen  raga,  if 
they  happen  to  be  clyed  scarlet,  are  treated  for  the 
recovery  of  their  cothineal,  which  is  very  valuable 
for  dyeing  purposes,  &c. ;  and  other  valuable  colored 
rags  are  separated,  to  bo  ground  up  and  make  llock- 
paper.  But  these  arc  fancy  uses:  the  great  market 
for  all  old  woollen  fabrics  which  are  too  tattered  to  be 
worn  is  the  town  of  Batley  and  its  neighborhood, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  great  Shoddy  metropolis.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  contemporary  ;  — 

"  Not  the  least  important  of  the  manufacturing  is 
ISatley,  iJit  chief  seat  of  (he  great  laller-do!/  Maple  of 
England,  Skmhly.  This  is  the  famous  rag-capitaJ, 
the  tatter-metropolis,  whither  every  beggar  in  Eu- 
rope sends  his  castofT  gentility  of  moth-eaten  coats, 
frowzy  Jackets,  worn-out  linen,  offensive  cotton,  and 
old  worsted  stockings,  — this  is  their  last  destination. 
Reduced  to  filaments  and  greasy  pnlp  by  mighty 
toothed  cylinders,  the  much-vexed  &brics  re-enter 
lifii  in  the  most  brilliant  forms,  —  &om  solid  pilot 
cloths  to  ulky  mohsin  and  glovi^t  tweed.    Thus 
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the  tail-coat  rejeeted  liy  the  Irish  peasant,  the  gabar- 
dine too  fine  lor  the  Folieb  be^ar,  are  turned  ^ain 
.  to  shiny  uaus ;  reappearing,  it  may  be,  in  the  lustrona 
paletot  of  the  sporting  (land/,  the  delicate  riding- 
iiabit  of  the  Belgraviaa  belle,  or  the  ead,  sleek  gar- 
ment of  the  Confessor.  Such,  O  rcatlur,  is  shoddy  1 " 
We  all  remember  how  "Devil's  dust"  wm  de- 
nounced some  years  aso  in  Parliament.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  shoddy  which  created  it,  the  clothes  of 
EngUshmen,  both  rich  and  poor,  nould  be  augment- 
ed in  price  at  lea£t  five-nind-twenty  per  cent.  As  it 
is,  a  cheaper  woollen  garment  can  be  purchased 
than  thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  tbi: 
penses  of  living  have  considerably  augmented  since 
that  time.  Formerly  these  old  woollen  raga  went  to 
the  land ;  but  since  they  have  been  brought  back 
to  their  old  uses,  an  eoonnous  quantity  of  cloth- 
making  material  has  been  added  to  the  general  stock. 
As  long  aco  as  1858,  it  was  estimated  that 
38,880,000  Iba.  of  this  rag-wool  are  annually  worked 
up  into  cloth,  and  this  quantity  was  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  importations  from  abroad,  which  were 
very  large  indeed.  In  the  nine  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  time,  the  quantity  must  have 
greatly  increased,  yielding  a  quantity  of  wool  equal 
to  many  million  fleeces  annually !  Cotton  and  woollen 
rags  are  both  valuable  commodities  when  separate, 
but  of  bte  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  weave 
the  cotton  and  the  woollen  together.  The  warp 
being  of  tbc  latter  material  and  the  well  of  the  Ibi^ 
mer,  thus  mixed  ti^ther  they  were  both  spoilt,  as 


made  to  separate  them.  One  of  these  for 
succeeded.  The  woollen  fabric  was  saved,  and  the 
cotton  destroyed ;  but  it  has,  we  believe,  been  found 
that  the  felting  qualities  of  the  wool  thm  rescued 
were  injured  by  theproc««  adopted.  Within  these 
last  few  yeara  the  original  proces  has  been  reversed. 
These  "  Union  tUbrics  "  are  now  placed  in  a  closed 
receiver,  and  subjected  to  steam  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. The  result  is  that  the  cotton  comes  out 
pure  and  lit  for  the  paper-maker;  the  wool  is  re- 
duced to  a  dark  brown  powder,  known  as  the 
"  ulmatc  of  ammonia,"  and  is  employed  to  enrich 
mnnures  which  are  poor  in  nitn^ea.  So  much  tor 
old  rags. 

But  we  are  far  from  having  exbaurted  the  contents 
of  the  dust-bin  yet.  There  is  the  old  iron,  battered 
saucepans,  old  housemaids'  pails,  msty  boopi,  hor;e- 
shoes,  and  naiU  from  the  road.  All  soldered  arti- 
cles have  the  eoldor  extracted  from  them  (as  it-  is 
more  valuable  than  the  iron),  and  the  cheaper  metid 
is  then  remelted.  The  horseshoe  nails  are  not 
mixed  with  the  common  cast-iron,  at  they  are  mncb 
sought  after  by  gnn-mahers  for  the  purpow  of  mak- 
ing Stubb  twist  barrels.  Tbb  is  a  roundabout 
way  to  gi*t  tough  iron  it  is  true,  and  it  remains  as 
an  instance  of  an  improved  product  brought  about 
by  accident;  it  is  like  the  Chinese  method  of  dis- 
covering roast  pig.  Perhaps,  following  out  this  idea, 
some  quicker  and  less  laborious  method  of  making 
cohesive  gun-barrcb  will  be  discovered  than  the 
banging  of  horees*  feet  upon  the  gi«aite  pavement. 

Scraps  1^  iron,  it  is  found,  may  be  made  very 
useful  in  secoting  tiie  copper  that  runs  away  in  the 
streams  washing  veins  of  copper  prritea.  Id  the 
Mona  Company's  mines,  in  North  Wales,  old  pieces 
■"  ■  '  "ron  are  placed  in  tanks  into  which  the«e 
caUect«(l;  the  copper  quickly  incrusls 
1  in  procan  of  time  entirely  dissolv"  '* 
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The  rcuduum,  in  the  shape  of  a  colored  deposit,  ii 
at  times  taken  out,  dried,  and  smelted.  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  a  great  deal  of  copper  escsptd 
as  a  refuse  into  the  sea.  Indeed,  this  nmple  labo- 
ratory device  has  become,  during  tbc  last  few  years, 
an  expedient  on  the  manufacturing  scale;  the  poor- 
est copper  ores,  which  at  one  time  did  not  oven  pay 
for  working,  now  have  the  metal  extracted  from 
them  at  a  profit,  by  a  process  of  which  tlus  is  the  I 
penultimate  stage. 

Glass,  90  much  of  which  in  its  manufactured  fcam 
is  destroyed  in  our  households,  is  carefolly  collected. 
and  oT  course  goes  again  to  the  melting-pot.  The 
most  firagile  and  destmctiblo  of  materials  when 
manufactured,  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  inde- 
structible of  all  known  substances;  and  very  poni- 
bly  there  is  plenty  of  it  which  has  been  melted  ara 
and  over  again  for  centuries  now  doing  good  service 
in  the  world.  Glass  bottles,  especially  physic  bot- 
tles, go  to  the  dust-yards  with  great  regularity,  and 
with  the  same  regularity  they  find  their  way  bask 
to  the  druggists'  shops,  going  the  same  dull  round 
year  after  year,  and  no  doubt  are  present  at  the 
death  of  many  to  whom  they  have  mmistered.  Oid 
boots  and  shoes,  when  not  too  far  gone,  find  tbeir 
way  to  Monmouth  Street,  Seven  IKals,  where  they 
are  patched  up  with  heelball,  and  made  to  look  de- 
cent, even  if  they  should  not  prove  veryserviceaUe. 
In  any  case,  good  sound  pieces  of  leather  are  turned 
to  account  India-rubber  goloMhes,  sod  all  article* 
made  of  caoutchonc,  whether  vulcanized  or  not,  ii« 
remelted  and  mixed  with  the  new  ki>i"t  the  lefiac 
being  obtainable  at  from  171.  to  I8i.  per  tou,  and 
the  raw  material  at  not  less  than  300/.  a  ton.  Tbs 
dust-heap  is  now  pretty  well  exhausted;  there  n 
the  soft  core  and  the  hard  core,  the  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  and  the  broken  crockery.  The  former 
Cto  feed  the  pigs,  and  the  latter  makes  excellfnt 
datioQS  for  roads.  The  vegetaUe  refuse  frm 
Covent  Garden,  which  is  very  large,  is  removed 
morning  and  evening,  and  goei  to  feed  the  govs 
and  the  pigs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metrofotis. 
In  turning  to  animal  refuse,  we  may  refer  to  me 
disgusting  example  in  the  shape  of  dead  Ao^  that 
are  seen  floating  on  the  Thames,  polluting  th>;  very 
water  we  drink.  Why,  we  ask,  should  they  not  be 
utilized  ?  In  Paris  and  New  York  every  portion 
of  the  caicnsi  of  a  dead  dog  is  utilized;  they  ait  j 
boiled  down  for  the  fat,  whilst  the  skins  are  si^  M 
glovers,  and  the  booes  so  to  make  superphosphate. 
Every  portion  of  a  dead  horse  finds  its  me;  indeol, 
there  are  a  score  of  trades  which  depend  upon  the 
knacker's  yard.  In  Paris  the  carcseaes  are  worth 
:  than  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  workii^ 
ss  eat  the  best  portions  of  tbe  fleih,  but  otbn- 
the  value  of  the  different  parta  is  about  equal. 
The  hair  is  a  well-known  rctuae,  used  by  the  ti^nA- 
■er,  the  hide  goes  to  the  tanner  to  aaake  leather 
large  leilgers.  fiu:.,  the  inteatioe*  nuke  coaiw 
eut-strings  for  Uthee  and  wheel-bands,  the  fat,  whick 
mim  a  well-conditioned  horse  aomelunes  •nounts  to 
fiOlhs.,  is  worth  Sd.  per  lb.  The  hoofs  an  «ed 
either  by  tbe  turners  or  the  Prussian-blue  makits, 
and  tbe  bones  go  to  tbe  makers  of  ivory-black  and 
turners;  even  the  putrid  fleeh  is  albwed  to  biesd 
maggots,  which  our  'Parisian  Itienda  sell  as  fbod  to 
fatten  fowls,  and  the  final  residue  is  turned  into  a 
to  catch  rats.  Some  ^eais  ago,  the  iohihitanti  I 
lontfitucon,  oear  Pans,  fearing  thet,  like  tbe 
Bisht^  of  Mayence,  they  oiitAt  be  nntfin  b|i  by  the 
enomwns  number  of  rats  which  cOB|^«aatad  llwR 
in  consequenee  of  the  ni»nity  oT  ilMg&ar-WMcs 
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for  hon^  canted  the  Govenunent  to  ftppoiat  a 
Commiflwon  to  ioquire  tnUi  tbs  matter,  and  tbe 
Commissionera  id  their  report  stated  that  ^e  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  daughter-bouiea  had  opemngs 
made  in  the  walla,  and  (^K»ted  therein  the  car- 
canes  of  two  hoiwi.  men  the  night  came  he 
■lora>ed  np  all  the  hdea,  and  went  in  with  bia  men 
to  kill  the  rata.  Night  after  night  this  trap  was  set, 
anil  at  the  end  of  one  uoiith  be  had  killed  16,050 
rats.  As  the  foniers  will  bnj  them  at  3i.  a  hiui' 
dred  fin-  their  delicate  fur,  he  did  not  make  a  bad 
thing  of  it.  The  skins  are  also  exceedingly  flexible 
and  floe,  being  far  more  reeilieat  than  even  the  best 
kid ;  so  much  so  that  tlie  glovers  bny  them  to  make 
the  thumbs  of  gloves.  .... 

We  will  now  draw  attention  to  a  discovery,  the 
credit  of  which  betonga  wholly  to  our  Pranoh  neieh- 
boi*,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  singolar  in  the 
history  of  agriculture.  Sheep  draw  from  the  land  on 
which  they  f^Bxe  a  cooMderable  quantity  of  potaeh, 
much  of  which  is  ultimately  excreted  frota  the  akin 
with  the  aweat  It  wm  pointed  out  b^  Chevreul 
that  this  peculiar  potash  compound  ("  suint ")  forms 
DO  less  than  one  third  of  the  weight  of  raw  merino 
wool  I  while,  of  ordinary  wools,  it  coustitutcs  about 
15  per  ceot  of  the  weight  of  the  fre«h  fleece.  As 
the  "suint"  maybe  citractetl  by  mere  immemoa  in 
cold  water,  it  is  easy  for  the  wool-manufacturers  to 
produce  toore  or  lets  concentrated  solutions  from 
which  the  potarii  may  be  recovered  by  appropriate 
treatment  The  developmeDt  of  the  new  industry 
it  principally  due  to  MM.  Maumend  and  Rogelet, 
and  their  process  is  probablyin  operation  at  most 
of  the  great  seats  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  France. 
The  plan  adopted  by  theee  gentlemen  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  They  evaporate  the  solution!!  which  are 
sent  to  them,  until  a  perfectly  dry  and  somewhat 
charred  resijlue  has  been  obtained.  This  is  placed 
in  retorts  and  distilled,  very  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  coal  la  distilled  at  gas-works  ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  that,  while  much  gas  is  evolved,  which  can 
be  used  for  illuminating  toe  factory,  and  much  am- 
monia is  expelled,  which  can  be  ciJlected  and  util- 
ized in  many  nayt,  there  remains  a  residue,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride 
of  potassium.  These  three  salts  are  separated  by 
the  usual  method,  and  then  pass  into  commerce. 
Curiously  enough,  they  are   remarkably  free  from 

The  wool  nMnufacturera  of  Rhcims,  Ellxeuf,  and 
Fourraioa  annually  wash  the  fleeces  of  6,760,000 
sheep ;  and  the  amount  of  potash,  Kckoned  as  cat^ 
bonace,  which  these  fleeces  would  yield,  if  all  sub- 
jectvd  to  the  new  process,  represcnt£  a  value  of 
BO.UOo/.  But  MM.  Maumcnd  and  Bogclct  cak-u- 
tate  that  there  are  seven  times  as  many  sheep  in 
France  33  are  included  in  the  above  estimate  |  and 
this  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  enormous  loss  in 
potassic  constituents  which  the  soil  of  an  agricultu- 
ral district  has  to  suQer.  The  practical  end  very 
obvious  moral  supplied  by  theee  facts  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  pdnt-trnted  the  mind  of  the  British 
farmer.  NcvertUL-tess,  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  soil, 
and  the  neglect  of  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 

Gas-tar,  and  aiDnKiniacal  liquor  from  the  gas- 
work*,  not  many  years  ago  formed  one  of  the  most 
reputive  nuisances  Lnuwn  to  manufacturerg.  It  was 
either  tlirowii  into  the  river,  where  it  floated  in  ghast- 
ly blue  patiuhiw,  under  the  name  of  Blue  Billy ;  or, 
OS  at  Edinburgh,  was  conveyed  a*^  stealthily  at 
night,  and  emptied  into  the  sea.     Theae  oflenstve 
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products  have  within  these  last  few  years  been  di»- 
tilled  and  transferred  into  a  number  of  liquids  and 
solidji,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  valuoUe.  The 
gas-tor,  a  material  with  soiling  powers  unequalled, 
and  with  an  odor  that  is  unapproachable,  yields  ben- 
zol, an  ethereal  body  of  great  solvent  powera,  which 
forms  the  [M^ncipaJ  constituent  of  "benxine,"  the 
most  effectual  remover  of  grease  slAiiu  known,  and 
generally  used  to  renovate  kid  glovee.  Benzol  pro- 
duces with  nitric  acid,  nitrol-beozol,  a  body  resem- 
bling in  odor  bitter-almond  scent,  which  is  largely 
em{Soyed  in  perfumic^  soap.  Could  any  two  prod- 
ucts appear  more  antagonistic  to  the  subetange 
from  WQich  they  spring?  From  the  same  tar  we 
have  various  mixtures  of  tubatancea  chemically 
similar  to  beoioh  These  ore  popularly  known  as 
naphtha."  One  liquid  of  this  kind  is  the  gas- 
substitute  of  tbe  peripatetic  coetennooeer  and  cheap 
Jack,  besidee  being  the  sonrce  of  illumination  of 
many  large  factories  and  yards  in  which  night-work 
is  done.  Another  of  them,  mixed  with  tuipentine, 
is  at  once  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  drawing- 
room,  where  it  appean  in  the  table  lamp  as  cam- 
phene.  Naphtha  is  also  ft«quent1y  used  in  dissolv- 
ing resins,  India-rubber  and  gutts-percha.  Lamp- 
block  is  made  by  burning,  with  slight  access  of  air, 
tbe  least  volatile  components  of  gas-tar.  Moreover, 
if  these  be  melted  and  mixed  with  pebbles,  a 
valuable  paving  material  is  produced,  with  the 
appearance  of  which  most  of  ua  are  &miliar.  Ked 
dyes,  but,  unfortunately,  of  only  ephemeral  beauty, 
can  be  made  Irom  that  once  dread  enemy  to  the  gas 
manufacturer,  naphthaline.  The  sioguuu-  thing  it 
that,  when  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is 
required  to  form  gas,  oil  comes  over  in  which  is 
comparatively  much  paraffin.  It  is  not,  however, 
from  coal,  but  from  cert&in  shalee,  that  tbe  most 
abundant  yield  of  parafiln  is  thus  obtained.  This 
beautiful,  white,  and  cryataUine  produi^t  has  been 
applied  to  several  purposes.  When  mixed  with 
alxjut  two  per  cent  of  stearin,  excellent  and  very 
cheap  candles  can  be  made  of  it.  Melted  with  a 
little  oil,  it  furnishes,  as  Dr.  SCenhonsc  has  shown, 
the  best  water-prot^ng  agent,  perhaps,  that  we  pos- 
sess. It  may  also  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a 
lubricant  for  machinery ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  "  paraftin  oil,"  the  manufacture  of 
which  has  acquiroi,  during  the  last  decade,  such 
gigantic  proportions.  Tbe  watery  tar-liquor  con- 
tainx  ammonia,  very  extensively  used  in  the  arts, 
if  the  ammonia  produced  in  coke-making  could  be 
saved,  as  proposed  by  Ur.  Lyon  Playfair,  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  ogricultute,  as  Irom  the  million 
tons  of  coke  annually  made  in  England  at  least 
sixty  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  ta  now  wasted 
could  be  ucilii^ed.  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  in  his  paper 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  referring  to  hydrocblo- 
rat«  of  ammonia,  pointed  out  that  originally  the 
only  source  from  which  it  was  fH<ocured  was  a  dis- 
trict in  Kgypt,  where  it  was  obtained  in  the  form  of 
sni  ammoniac,  by  heating  in  glass  vessels  the  soot 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  burning  of  camels' 
dung.  Now,  by  the  lud  of  science,  we  can  obtain  it 
from  a  score  of  .sources  without  going  so  far  for  it  M 
charges  so  costly ;  and  one  of  theae  sources  is  the 
watery  t«r-liq«or  to  which  we  have  juat  alluded, 
which  yields  crude  sol  ammoniac  when  evaporated 
with  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid.  We  had  forgot- 
ten to  mention  that  among  the  light  oils  of  tar  were 
some  which,  mixed  with  the  heavy  oiis,  are  vet; 
effective  in  preserving  wood  from  rotting,  and^  a  veir 
singular  product  called  tar-creesote  or  carbolic  acid, 
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ciir«d  from  them  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  gold, 
treight  Tor  weight,  and  lor  tbese  England  pays 
preMy  deuly  to  France  and  Italy." 

Some  of  the  more  delicate  perfumes  are  entirely 
guildcss  of  ever  having  had  tbcir  homes  id  flowers ; 
indeed  they  are  made  by  chemical  artifice,  con- 
cocted, in  ehort,  from  oils  and  others,  many  of  them 
of  D  most  disgusting  kind,  the  by-produi^tj  and  ref- 
use of  other  mattera.  Profuffior  Lyon  I'layfair,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  18^2,  referriog  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  preceiliug  year,  says:  — 

"  Commercial  enterprise  has  availed  herself  of 
thiB  fact,  and  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  in  the  forms 
of  essences,  perfumes  tlius  prepared.  Singularly 
enough,  they  are  generally  derived  from  substances 
of  intensely  disgusting  odor.  A  peculiarly  fetid 
oil,  termed  "  fusel "  oil,  is  formed  in  making  brandy 
and  whisky.  This  fusel  oil,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
ncid  and  acetate  of  potash,  gives  the  oil  of  peats. 
The  oil  of  apples  is  made  from  the  same  fusel  oil  by 
dbtillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of 
potash.     The  oil  of  pine-applet  k  oblained  from  a 

STiduct  of  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or 
^  making  a.  soap  with  butter  and  distilling  it  with 
cohrf  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  now  lately 
cuiploycd  in  England  in  the  preparation  of  pine- 
apple ale :  oil  of  f^rape;:,  and  oil  of  cognac,  used  to 
Impart  the  flavor  of  French  cognac  to  Krilish  brandy, 
are  little  else  than  "  fusel "  olH 

"  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  now  so 
largely  employed  in  pcrfumlug  soap  and  flavoiing 
confectionery,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nifric 
acid  on  the  fetid  oils  of  gas-tar.  Many  a  fair  fore- 
head is  damped  with  the  oil  de  millefleurs,  without 
knowing  that  its  us.*ential  ingrvdieot  is  derived 
from  the  drainage  of  the  cowhouse  !    The  winter- 

Cn  oil  imported  from  New  Jersey,  being  pro- 
id  from  a  plant  indigenous  there,  is  artiticially 
made  from  willows,  anil  a  body  procured  from  a 
distillation  of  wood.  All  these  are  a  direct  modern 
appliance  of  science  to  an  industrial  purpose,  and 
imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  highest  investiga- 
tions of  oiganic  chemistry.  Let  us  recollect  that 
the  oil  of 


tions  of  otmi'nic  chemistry.     Let 

if  lemon,  turpentine,  oil  ol"  juniper,  oil  of 
rose*,  oil  of  copaiba,  od  of  roseniary.and  many  other 
oils,  are  Identical  in  composition,  and  it  is  not  difHculC 
to  conceive  tiiat  perfumery  may  derive  still  fuKher 
aid  from  chemistry." 

Dyes,  tike  perfumes,  are  ofleo  derived  from  the 
most  repulsive  sources :  gas-tar  gives  the  magenta 
and  mauve  so  fashionable  of  late ;  picric  acid,  from 
the  same  source,  produces  orange  and  yellow  tones. 
The  beautiful  color  ultramarine  was  formerly  made 
of  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  was  far  too  precious  an  article 
to  be  used  by  the  callco-prfnters ;  but  the  modem 
chemist,  having  discovered  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  made,  now  builds  it  up  artificially.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  results  of  scientiSc  knowledge, 
and  was  probably  the  first  triumph  of  synthetical 
chemistry.  The  costlj^  pigment,  that  we  treasured 
up,  is  now  ntade  artificially  at  1^.  pet  pound  1  The 
method  of  applying  It  to  cloth  is  very  ingenious. 
As  it  is  insoluble,  how  was  It  to  be  made  to  adhere 
to  the  material  ?  Chemists  answered  the  question  by 
mi^ng  it  with  albumen,  which,  coagulating  by  heat, 
fixed  It  firmly  on  the  fabric  to  which  it  was  applied. 
The  waste  heaps  of  spent  madder  were  formerly  a 
gt^at  nuisance,  and  were  uflen  thrown  awa)',  of 
course  into  those  great  carriers,  —  streams  and  riv- 
ets ;  hence  the  water  iu  the  neighborhood  of  ilye- 
works  was  alwajs  polluted ;  it  is  now  found  that  at 
least  one  third  of  tliis  hitherto  waste  product  can  be 


saved  by  being  treated  with  a  hot  acid.  Prussian- 
blue  is  made  from  pieces  of  horse-hoof,  or  refuse 
woollen  material,  by  fusion  with  Iroo  and  alkali.  A 
feir  years  ago,  the  scientific  world  was  startied  by 
the  announcement  that  means  had  been  arrived  at 
racting  the  green  col  ' 
grass,  leaves,  &c. 
spring  was  indeed  a  daring  Idea,  and  by  no  means 
impossible  of  accomplishment;  but  that  excellent 
intention  has  been  baffled  by  the  extreme  altetabil- 
ity  of  the  color  in  question. 

Tlie  refuse  vitreous  product  of  smelting  furnaces, 
which  is  more  commonly  known  under  the  term 
"  slag,"  is  jiroduccd  in  such  prodigious  quantities, 
that  tvir  people  wlio  have  travelled  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  it  encumbers  the 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  iron  foundries, 
where,  indeed,  it  rises  to  the  dimensions  of  high 
hilb,  and  often  covers  many  acres  of  ground.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  it  is  going  on  increasing  is  very 
extraordinary ;  not  less  than  eight  million  tons  a 
year  are  produced. in  Great  Britain  alone.  If  any 
use  could  be  made  of  this  waste,  the  profit  to  the 
iron-master  would'be  great;  for,  independently  of 
the  room  It  takes  up,  the  cost  of  removing  it  is  never 
le^  than  a  shilling,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  throe 
shillings,  per  ton.  Of  course  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  turn  it  to  account,  but  hitherto  with- 
out much  success ;  In  the  neighborhood  of  iron  foun- 
dries are  walls  built  of  slabs,  with  bevllled  coping- 
stones  cast  in  this  material,  and  they  appear  to  be 
indestructible,  but  those  we  have  seen  are  too  ugly 
in  appearance  —  being  rough  and  black  —  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  architect ;  yet  there  seems  do 
reason  why  the  material  may  not  be  improved  and 
used  ornamentally  in  building.  An  American  geii- 
tieman  some  few  years  ago  look  out  patents  in  vari- 
ous countries  for  its  application  to  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  but  ha  proposed  not  to  take  the  slag  with 
all  its  impurities  us  it  comes  from  the  furnace,  but 
to  refine  and  purify  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  impart 
to  it  difl'crcnt  colors.  Slag  is,  in  (act,  very  like  lava, 
and  is  allied  nearly  to  the  rocks  of  igneous  origin 
which  form  our  most  durable  building  stone.  But 
granite  itself  is  far  below  purified  smg  in  density 
and  powers  of  resistance  to  crushing ;  this  substance, 
indeed,  bears  sl.\  times  the  pressure  of  the  black 
marble  of  Italy,  one  of  the  hardest  building  materi- 
als ever  used.  When  purified  from  mechanical 
mixtures,  slag  will  run  into  moulds  and  take  delicate 
impressions,  which  render  it  very  valuable  for  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  work.  The  vitreous  nature  of 
the  material  makes  it  particularly  applicable  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  all  places  where  moisture  has  to  be 
encountered ;  every  common  brick,  it  is  well  known, 
takes  Dp  one  pound  of  water,  whereas  these  slag- 
made  slabs  are  impervious  to  wet,  and  are  almoat 
indestructible.  Some  tiles  made  of  this  material 
were  laid  down  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  in  Paris, 
some  years  since,  and  may  be  there  now,  for  what 
we  know  to  the  contrary. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  refuse  product  tliat 
can  be  mentioned  as  proceeding  from  a  systematic 
manufiicturing  process  is  that  known  as  "  soda 
waste  "  Large  quantities  of  this  substance  are  re- 
jected as  useless  by  most  alkali-works ;  and  It  has 
been  for  many  years  at  once  a  problem  and  a  re- 
proach to  chemistry.  The  magnitude  of  our  loss 
may  be  imagined,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact 
tiiat  almost  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  employed 
in  makii^  washing-soda  is  removed,  in  chemical 
combination,  at  a  constituent  of  this  waste.     Such  a 
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not,  of  coorae,  escape  the 

of  scientific  men ;  and  jnsaj  methods,  some  of  them 
extremely  ingenious,  were  devised  for  the  recovery 
of  tbe  solphnr.  All  of  these,  though  succeeding 
completely  from  a  chemical  point  of  Tiew,  shared  in 
one  important  deftct,  —  they  did  not  pay  the  mnn- 
nfacturer.  The  offensiTe  heaps,  therefore,  contin- 
ued to  be  a  raort  Beiions  local  annoyance,  by  evoW' 
log  tbul  and  injunous  gases,  and  were  a,  source  of 
litization  until,  within  only  the  last  few  years,  the 
fioal  removal  of  the  nuisance  was  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, and  declared  to  be  a  profitable  under- 
taking. The  processes  in  actual  employment  would 
not  t«  understood  by  a  non-technical  reader ;  but 
we  may  state  that  none  of  them  involve  the  intro- 
duction of  any  material  which  the  works  themselvn 
do  not  at  present  fiirnisb.  France  has,  perhaps, 
token  the  lead  in  this  matter :  but  several  Enghsh 
manufactories  are  bosy,  and  succenful,  at  the  new 
processes.  Some  of  the  snlphur  thus  prepared  was 
shown  at  the  last  Exposition  in  Paris ;  but  much  of 
it  is  converted  into  hyposulphites,  another  form  in 
which  it  has  been  several  times  exhibited.  Both 
the  sulphur  and  hyposulphites  thus  produced  ai« 
now  made  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  recovery 
is  complete-  Wc  may,  then,  congratuliil^  ourselves 
on  having  witnessed  this  important,  and  indeed 
necessary,  victory. 

The  utilization  of  the  waste  food  of  Sonth 
America,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  profitably, 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  boon  to  the  poor. 
In  the  vast  prairies  of  America,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  bisons  roam  freely  in 
droves  too  large  for  the  eye  to  compass,  but  certain- 
ly numbering  mapy  hundred  thousand  beasts.  In 
tae  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  wild  oxen  arc  at 
present  slaughtered  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  annually  for  their  hides  and  skins,  the  flesh 
being  an  absolute  waste,  civilization  not  having  yet 
arrived  in  these  regions  at  the  simple  process  of 
cutting  the  flesh  into  loEig  sUps,  and  then  drying  it 
in  the  sun,  in  which  form  it  comes  from  the  Kiver 
Plate  to  the  Southern  Stat^  of  America,  and  is 
there  eaten  by  the  negro  population  in  the  form  of 
jerked  beef  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  there  Is 
an  abundance  of  ox  flesh  wasted,  the  immense  herds 
of  this  quarter  of  Europe  being  slaughtered  simply 
for  their  fat  and  horns.  Some  of  tbb  beef,  and 
some  also  from  Australia,  has  come  over  to  this 
country  in  hermetically  sealed  cases ;  and  capital 
Ibod  it  is,  much  better  than  the  salt  junk  upon 
which  we  used  to  feed  our  navj',  but  it  has  not 
yet  made  a  footing  among  our  population,  al- 
though it  can  be  sold  in  London  at  sixpence  a 
pound, 

Mr.  Simmonds,  in  a  paper  contribnted  to  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,"  in  speaking  of 
the  vast  sources  of  Doutilized  food  that  exist  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  states  that  tbc  ciuan- 
tity  of  animal  matter  wasted  in  the  Newfoundland 
cod-fishery  is  120,000  tons  annually.  Surely,  if  none 
of  this  can  be  secured  for  food,  it  may  be  made 
available  for  some  other  useful  purpose.  Professor 
Way  has,  we  understand,  prepared  a  manure  Irom 
refuse  fish  which  contdns  a  very  high  percentane 
of  ammoniacal  salts  and  phosphate  of  lime.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  guano  islands  wilt  be 
exhausted  by  the  year  1888,  or  thereaboute;  and  if 
in  the  mean  time  we  have  not  brought  our  own 
sewage  into  use,  our  agriculturisla  wiU  be  sorely 
prened  for  a  powerfiil  fertilizer.  The  enormous 
number  of  horses  in  Buenos  Ayrea  renden  them  of 
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little  commercial  value ;  but  it  is  certiunlv  odd  to 
hear  that  the  number  of  mares  slaogbtered  in  that 
country  merelv  for  their  hides  and  grease  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  found  economical  to  light  the  city  of  that 
name  with  gas  made  from  the  ^t  of  these  animali. 
Again  Mr.  Simmonds  tells  us  that  from  18,000  to 
20,000  etephanta  are  kilted  aunually  to  furnish  the 
ivory  nsed  by  the  Sheffield  manufactures.  Ele- 
phant's flesh  is  very  good ;  and  tbe  late  Mr.  Gordon 
Cumming  spoke  rapturously  in  his  volumes  on 
African  travel  about  the  delicacy  of  elephant's  feet; 
not  that  we  think  it  likely  that  the  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal will  ever  come  into  use  among  ourselves,  or  that 
we  shall  ever  benefit  by  the  superfluity  of  green  turtle 
to  be  found  in  the  bays  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  wbere 
they  are  so  numerous  "  that  tfaey  quite  hide  the  color 
of  the  shore,  and  many  arc  ^m  S  to  4  cwt.  each." 
Possibly,  if  we  cannot  bring  the  turtles  to  our  Alder- 
men, in  times  to  come  our  Aldermen  may  make 
trips  to  this  turtle  paradise.  .  But  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  science  may  do  for  us  even  irith  re- 
spect to  preserving  all  this  superabundant  flesh 
and  green  fat.  Who  would  have  dared  to  pre- 
dict, Gve-and-twcnty  years  ago,  that  pino-if^es 
would  be  sold  about  the  streeU  at  fid  each,  and 
would  become  as  familiar  to  our  street  gamins  as 
apples  ? 

Among  the  more  cnrions  examples  of  the  use  of 
refiise,  we  may  mentioo  that  album  gnecum  is  col- 
lected from  the  dog-kennels,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  porea  of  goat-skins  previounly  to  their 
beinn  tanned  tor  Morocco  leather.  As  many  as  fifty 
peopie,  we  are  told,  whose  wages  are  not  less  than 
5,000/.  a  year,  are  emploved  in  collecting  this  sab- 
stance  in  the  metropolis.  The  prodnction  of  atbumen- 
ized  paper  for  the  purposes  of  the  photographer  con- 
sumes a  large  number  of  tbe  whites  of  fresh  eggs, 
and  consequently  the  yolks  for  a  considerable  time 
were   considered   a   waste   substance.     In   France, 
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yean  ago  suddenly  enabled  to  cut  out  all  the 
rivals  in  his  trade  by  the  low  price  at  which  he  sold 
them.  After  a  tittle  time  the  mystery  came  out ; 
these  "colifichets  "  are  made  principally  of  the  c^- 

falk,  and  to  proviite  this  ingredient  the  clever 
'rencbman  h:\d  made  a  contract  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal photographers  for  the  cheap  purchase  of  this 
refuse  of  their  profession.  In  England  the  confec- 
tioners now  obtain  this  substance  from  the  s^me 
source.  There  mnst  be  a  great  abundance  of  it  in 
the  market,  and  in  consequence  cheesecakes  ou^ht 
be  cheap:  at  all  events  the  price  should  depend 
upon  the  fluctations  of  personal  vanity.  Avhen 
there  is  a  great  run  upon  the  photographers',  in  fine 
weather,  there  on";bt  to  be  a  decline  in  this  partic-n- 
lar  delicacy.  Old  and  spoiled  photographs  them- 
selves are  a  very  valuable  waste,  in  consequence  of 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  they  contain,  which  is 
recovered  by  simply  burning  them,  and  from  the 
washings  of  theprepared  paper  they  are  secured  by 
evaporation.  Ine  amount  of  refuse  rilvcr  thus 
recovered  amonntcd  in  one  targe  photographic 
paper  establishment  to  l,0DOf.  in  one  year.  Every 
refuse  of  the  precious  metals  is  most  carefully  col- 
lected. A  jeweller's  leather,  old  and  well-worn,  is 
worth  a  guinea;  and  what  ar«  termed  "sweeps,"  or 
the  dust  collected  in  the  leatliem  receptacle  that  is 
suspended  under  eveir  working  jeweller's  bench,  is  a 
r^utar  article  of  trade.    A  worker  in  tbe  precious 
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always  obtain  a  new  waiattoat  for  an'old 
one,  ID  consequence  of  Ihe  valuable  duet  adhering 
ta  it.  Boobbiadcrs  doing  a  large  businesa  tell 
almoat  incredible  tales  of  the  amount  of  gold  they 
collect  from  the  floors  and  the  raga  of  the  binders. 

To  the  literftry  worid  the  utilization  of  Eome  naste 
or  undeveloped  subatance,  as  a  substitute  for  or  aid 
toraiia,  in  tBe  manufactiu*eof  paper,  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest ;  for,  nhilst  many  sources  from 
which  we  once  procured  raga  are  now  cut  o3',  the 
cbcap  literature  of  the  country  has  incruased  the  de- 
mand in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  reduction 
of  the  stomp  duty  has  euonuouily  augmented  the 
eale  of  newspapers,  and  the  paper-makers  bave  con- 
sequently long  been  at  their  mta'  end  to  Sud  some 
new  material  suitable  for  paper-making.  In  look- 
ing over  the  patents  that  have  been  taken  out  dur- 
ing the  last  tweuty  years  for  such  fibres  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  impoaslbli!  to  avoid  being  struck  witb 
the  number  that  have  been  put  forlli  as  suitable. 
Wood-shavinga,  nettles,  Lop-binee,  bindweed,  tbe 
barks  of  various  trees,  in  fact  every  material  of  a  fi- 
brous nature  that  will  pulp,  has  been  proposed  and 
eagvrly  supported.  Among  all  these,  two  only  bave 
come  before  the  world  commercially,  —  straw  and 
Esparto.  Tbe  former  cannot  be  called  a  waste  mate- 
rial, inasmuch  as  it  is  already  extensively  used  (or  a 
variety  of  purposes;  therefore  any  new  demand  upon 
it  must  certainly  end  in  comiderably  increasing  its 
value,  and  therefore  in  withdrawing  it  from  many 
uses  to  which  it  ii  at  present  applied.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  bowever,  that  it  makes  a  very  good  manu- 
script paper,  but  for  books  and  newspapers  the 
amount  of  silica  it  contains  renders  it  very  brittle. 
Tbe  Alominz  Star  is  or  was  printed  upon  it,  and 
it  19  more  or  less  in  demand ;  but  tlie  paper-makers 
tell  us  the  trade  do  not  like  it,  and  they  bave  lon^  been 
eager  for  some  more  tenacious  substance.  This  they 
appear  to  have  at  lost  obtained  in  Esparto.  In  look- 
ing back  at  the  list  of  patents  we  find  tbat  this  sub- 
stance was  made  the  subject  of  one  in  1852  by  Jean 
Antoine  Farina,  and  a«ain  in  1804  and  1856  by 
James  ^lurdock  and  Thomas  Boutlcdgc.  Indeed 
the  French  Government,  previously  to  tbe  earliest 
of  these  dates,  had  its  eye  upon  this  useflil  grass  as  a 
substitute  for  rags ;  specimens  of  it,  and  also  of  paper 
made  from  its  fibre,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Algerian 
section  of  French  products,  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  The  "  Akhbar  "  daily  paper  baa  been  print- 
ed in  Algiers  fbr  years  upon  it,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  whole  world  in  tbe  "  Exposition  "  of  last 
year,  —  the  catalogue  of  which  is  printed  upon  paper 
made  from  esparto  alone.  The  grass  known  to 
botanists  by  tbe  name  Stlpa  (or  macrochloa)  te- 
aBcistiuu  grows  wild  upon  both  sides  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, for  about  five  degrees  of  longitude.  It 
ccmes  on  the  European  side,  from  the  east  coast  of 
Spain,  principally  from  Carthagena,  Almeria,  Aqno- 
lis,  &c.,  where  it  has  long  bMU  used  for  making 
mats,  ropee,  soles  of  sandals,  and  iJic  Iberian  scourg- 
es of  Horace  (Epod.  iv.) ;  and  it  appears  that  any 
<iaaDtity  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  Algeria,  where 
it  is  a  most  abundant  weed.  We  have  by  us  at  the 
present  moment  a  bundle  of  this  weed,  sometimes 
miscalled  broom,  some  pulp,  and  some  paper  made 
Irom  it.  It  is  white  and  very  tenacious  in  fibre,  and 
we  hear  that,  after  ra^,  it  is  certainly  the  best  ma- 
terial ^et  discovered  lor  the  making  of  paper.  The 
favor  m  which  it  is  held  by  tbe  British  paper-maker 
■nav  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  between  65,000 
and  10,000  tons  of  this  broom  were  imported  into 
this  country  for  paper-making  purposes  m  the  year 


1866.  It  was  imagined  that  in  tbe  opening  of  the 
China  trade  large  supplies  of  cotton  refuse  would  lie 
obtainable  from  the  teeming  population  of  that 
country,  but  it  was  soon  (bund  that  all  old  rags  in 
that  provident  empire  were  used'  up  in  making  tbe 
thick  soles  of  boots. 

Within  tbe  limits  of  this  article,  of  course  it  is 
only  possible  to  touch  upon  the  more  important  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  refuse.  There  arc  doubtlesa  many 
tbat  we  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  might  have 
been  included  with  advantiige ;  but  we  bave  given 
examples  enough  to  show  that  civilization  is  every 
day  adding  enormoualy  to  the  useful  prolucts  of  the 
world,  bolJi  by  economizing  her  resources,  and  by 


cema  ua  as  a  manufacturing  nation  most  nearly. 
Shall  we  ever  discover,  and  be  able  to  utilize,  new 
combinations  of  tlie  forces  of  Nature  ?  Mr.  Uab- 
bage  thinks  so ;  and  however  much  practical  men 
may  regari!  this  as  a  philosophical  dream,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  dream  of  one  age  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  reality  of  those  which  succeed.  When 
Frankliu  drew  electricity  from  tbe  clouds  by  means 
of  a  kite-string,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  to  haz- 
ard the  prophecy  that  In  tbe  next  century  a  string 
of  copper,  stretched  under  the  ocean,  would  form  the 
toi^ue  of  two  distant  nations. 

If  coat  should  fail  us,  as  many  people  believe  will 
be  the  ca-ie  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  wo 
shall  bave  to  fall  back  upon  the  more  directly  ex- 
erted forces  of  Nature,  among  which  are  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  the  tremendous  manufac- 
tories and  warehou!>es  of  heat  that  are  situated  in 
volcanic  mountains.  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  "  Economy 
of  Manufactures,"  makes  a  forecast  respecting  the 
possible  sources  of  such  power,  and  the  method  by 
which  it  may  be  exported  by  the  aid  of  another 
waste  material,  namely,  ice.  The  following  para- 
graph gives  us  a  notion  of  what  may  be  in  the  fu- 
ture a  gigantic  use  of  that  which  at  present  is  not 
only  a   refuse,  but  sometimes   a  very  mischievous 

"In  Iceland  the  sources  of  beat  are  still  more 
plentiful ;  and  their  proximity  to  large  masses  of  ice 
seem  almost  to  point  out  the  future  destiny  of  that 
Island.  The  ice  of  its  glaciers  may  enable  its  in- 
habitants to  liquefy  the  gases  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  mechanical  forces;  and  the  heat  of  its  vol- 
canoes may  supply  the  power  necessary  for  their 
condensation.  Thus,  in  a  future  age,  poicer  may 
become  tbe  staple  commodity  of  the  Icelanders,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  other  volcanic  districts ;  and 
p<»sibly  the  very  process  by  which  the^  will  procure 
this  article  of  exchange  for  tbe  luxuries  of  happier 
climates,  may  in  some  measure  tame  the  tremendous 
elements  which  occa^ooally  devulAte  their  prov- 

This  t*  indeed  a  tremendous  prophecy,  but  did 
not  the  Greeks  anticipate  Mr.  Babbage  when  they 
made  Etna  the  forge  of  Vulcan  ? 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  IDENTIFICATION. 
A  MAX,  In  all  human  probability  an  escaped  luna- 
tic, named  Heasman,  was  found  on  Friday  week  in 
the  cupboard  of  a  house  in  Hackney  Wick,  dead. 
There  appeareil  at  first  to  be  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  had  either  been  murdered  or  nod  committed 
suicide  in  some  exceptional  and,  so  to  speak,  lunatic 
way ;  but  the  medical  evidence  tends  to  prove  sui- 
cide by  laudanum,  and  it  is  not  with  the  mode  of 
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his  death  thut  we  are  jtwt  now  concerned.  A  much 
stranger  question  snMe  abont  hii  identiGcation. 
Great  publioitj'  had  been  given  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  ol  bis  body,  and  on  Sunday 
a  number  of  jjersons,  usually  provided  with  photi>- 
graphs,  visited  the  Hackney  dead-house  —  or  "mor- 
tuary," as  the  reporters  are  ploasciJ  to  call  it — to 
see  if  the  features  corresponded  with  those  of  miss- 
ing friends.  It  is  strange,  but  certain,  that  no  rea- 
Boniible  cause  for  disappearance,  like  the  breaking 
of  the  ice  in  Regent's  Park,  is  ever  described  in 
London,  but  dozens  of  families  are  ready  to  testify 
that  one  of  their  mumbcn  hax  disappeared.  Among 
the  inquirers  wai  Dr.  Ellis,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  St  Luke's,  who  recogniKed  the  body,  showed  that 
the  clothes  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  those  of  a  patient 
in  SL  Luke's,  and  deciared  that  the  name  of  the 
deceased  was  Heasman,  —  the  name  of  a  patient  who 
had  recently  escaped  from  the  establishment.  The 
name  on  the  stockings  worn  by  deceased  corro- 
aponded  with  this  statement.  Dr.  Ellis  has  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  brother  of  the  unhappy 
man,  apparently  an  nncxceptionable  witness,  con- 
firmed the  physician's  view.  The  body,  beyond  all 
doubt,  was  that  of  his  brother,  Mr.  B.  Heasman,  re- 
cently a  patient  in  St.  Luke's.  One  would  think 
such  a  mass  of  evidence  waa,  beyond  all  doubt,  past 
any  reasonable  carll,  yet  it  is  certain  that  one  vis- 
itor, totally  unconnected  with  the  asylum,  produced 
a  photograph  very  like  the  deceased ;  and  that 
another,  Mrs.  Mai^  Ann  Banks,  positively  affirms 
that  the  body  is  Chat  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Charles  Banks,  a  conunercial  traveller.  She  adhered 
to  this  statement  upon  oath  in  the  Coroner's  Court, 
her  two  mtera  partially  support  her,  and  she  has 
one  strong  circunistance  in  favor  of  her  statement. 
Before  she  had  seen  the  body  she  described  a  par- 
ticular wound  upon  the  little  finger,  which  wound 
appeara  to  have  been  found.  Some  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  her  testimony  before  the  Coroner,  by 
a  suggestion  that  she  wanted  to  obtain  some  insur- 
ance depending  upon  her  late  husband's  death ;  bqt 
the  suggestion  was  not  supported,' and  the  balance 
of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Mrs.  Banks,  though 

Eossibly  very  eager  to  be  certain  of  her  missing 
usband's  fate,  was  honi!st,  and  re.iUy  belick'eu 
in  an  identity  which  neverthclea  is  completely  dis- 

The  interest  felt  in  the  case,  an  interest  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  facts,  reveals  a 
curious  doubt  which  is  always  latent  in  the  public 
mind,  and  which  has,  we  suspect,  as  much  justifica- 
tion as  popular  instincts  usually  have,  a  doubt 
whether  appearance  i>  conclusive,  or  even  strong 
evidence  of  identity.  The  doubt  is  probably  based 
upon  tradition,  which  deals  much  in  stories  of  mis- 
taken identity;  but  wc  arc  inclined  to  believe  it 
much  more  solid  than  cither  pblicemcn  or  artiste 
would  be  willing  to  allow,  A  large  proportion  of 
ordinary  persons,  it  may  be  even  a  majority,  but 
eertainly  a  very  large  proportion,  are  very  un- 
trustworthy witnesses  to  identity  when  dependent 
on  appearance  alone.  They  are  either  from  nature 
or  habit  incapable  of  appreciating  form,  and  form 
alone  is  the  unerring  proof  of  personal  identity. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identification,  more 
especially  of  the  dead,  are  to  them  insuperable.  In 
the  first  place,  people  arc  much  more  similar  than 
we  always  remember.  Without  accepting  or  dis- 
puting the  extraordinary  idea  which  exists  in  so 
many  countries,  and  is  the  basis  of  so  many  fables. 


that  cveiT  man  has  his  "double"  somewhere,  an 
individual  absolutely  identical  in  appearance  irith 
himseli^  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary likeneGses  do  exist  among  persons  wholly  dis- 
connected in  blood,  that  there  fre  laces  and  forms 
in  the  world  which  are  rather  types  than  individ- 
ualities, people  BO  like  one  another  that  only  the 
most  intimate  friends  and  connections  can  detect 
the  difference.  The  likeness  of  Madame  Laoiotte 
to  Marie  Antoinette  is  a  well-known  historic  io- 
Btance,  and  there  are  few  peraons  who  have  not  in 
the  course  of  thdr  own  experience  met  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  Ilie  writer  has  twice.  In 
one  case,  he  was  on  board  a  ship  in  which  were  two 
passengers,  who  neither  were,  nor  by  possibility 
could  be,  connected  by  birth  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance whatever  except,  indeed,  caste.  Oddly 
enough,  tliey  were  unaware  of  a  likeness  which  was 
the  talk  of  the  ship,  dressed  in  the  same  style,  but, 
from  some  inexplicable  repulsion,  —  we  are  stating 
mere  &cta,  —  disliked  and  avoided  one  another.  -■ 
The  writer,  in  a  six  weeks'  voyage,  and  with  a  ' 
tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
two,  never  succeeded  in  distinguishing  them  by 
sight;  and  of  the  remaining  passengers,  certainly 
one  half,  say  thirty  educated  x>ersons,  mere  in  the 
same  predicament.  In  the  second  instance  (he 
evidence  is  far  less  perfect,  but  snlHcient  for  the  I 
argument  we  are  now  advocating.  The  writer  ' 
stopped  short  in  Bond  Street  utterly  piiziled  by 
the  apparition  of  one  of  his  closest  connections  not 
two  yards  olT.  Clearly  it  was  be,  yet  he  could  from 
circumstances  by  no  possitnlity  be  there.  Still  it 
was  he,  and  the  writer  advanced  to  address  him, 
when  a  momentary  smile  broke  the  spell,  leaving, 
however,  this  impression,  "  I  would  have  sworn  to 
,  Blank  in  any  Court  of  Justice.  His  donble  must 
be  walking  about  Bond  Street."  The  likeness  was 
really  astounding,  quite  sufficient  to  have  deceived 
any  number  of  policemen  unacquainted  previously 
with  either  man. 

The  writer  has  a  faculty  for  likeness  or  a  stnpiditr 
about  identities  ?  That  is  a  plausible,  though  an 
erroneous  explanation,  and  it  brings  up  just  the 
point  we  want  to  make.  Is  it  not  just  possible —  it 
IS  rather  u  serious  supposition,  when  our  erim'mal 
procedure  is  considered  — but  is  it  not  just  possiblo 
that  something  like  color-blindne^  affects  this  mat- 
ter of  identificaUon?  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  persons  whose  evidence  upon  any  question  of 
identity,  though  perfectly  honest,  is  worthy  of  very 
little  tru&t?  that  men  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other 
matters,  are  "uilty  of  an  unconscious  carclessnes, 
like  that  which  makes  testimony  about  figured  stat^ 
ments  so  often  valueless.  We  are  all  apt  to  think 
that  wc  observe  faces  very  carefully,  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  more  certain  than  almost  any  assertion  ot  the 
same  kind,  that  we  do  not  so  observe  them.  Wc  are 
also  apt  to  believe  that  the  difference  in  faces  b  very 
great,  is  radical,  and  not  dependent  upon  accidental 
leatures ;  yet  it  is  almost  certiun  that  no  such  diffei^ 
ence  exists,  that  men  are  in  reality  as  nearly  alike 
as  animals  appear  to  be.  Take,  for  instance,  in  evi- 
dence of  botii  these  propositions,  —  of  the  careless- 
ness of  our  usual  glance,  and  of  the  umilarity  among 
men,  —  a  fact  which  a  number  of  our  readers  can 
test  for  themselves.  No  man  on  landing  at  an  In- 
dian or  Chinese  port  for  the  first  time  can  for  a  few 
days  teil  one  man  from  another.  The  natives  ate 
more  decisively  unlike  Uian  so  many  En^hshmen, 
because  in  addition  to  every  other  distinction  their 
complexions  covera  wider  range  of  color;  butbdng 
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nmiltr];  di«Med,  they  seem  for  a  few  days  u  much 
alike  B>  to  mauj'  abeep,  who  are  all  alike  to  a,  Lon- 
doner, bat  among  whom  a  shepherd  or  a  dog  makes 
no  miatike.  Now,  if  men  were  much  unlike,  more 
nnlike  than  the  sbeep  are,  no  sach  cnrioiu  haziness 
wonid  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be  if  the  observer 
were  nnconacioiulj  in  the  habit  of  atudjingthe  farm 
and  chanicter  of  each  face.  He  has,  as  a  mie,  no 
such  habit,  but,  unless  an  artist  or  a  policeman,  relies 
DDConsciously  on  accidental  circunwtAnces,  color, 
hair  on  lip  or  chin,  ^t,  expression,  or  peculiarity 
of  some  one  featare,andsboul<l  that  by  anv  accident 
disappear  he  is  utterly  puzzled.  One  tenth,  at  leas^ 
of  Western  mankind  a  conscioualj  or  unconsciously 
short-cighted,  and  never  sees  in  any  true  sense  of 
seeing  any  face  whatever,  never  quite  catches  its 
nuance;'  of  expresnon,  never  is  quite  sure  about  its 
minor  features,  never  quite  ceases  to  idealize  ac- 
cording to  a  preconceived  theory  of  character. 
Even  of  those  who  do  see  perfectly  a  large  propor- 
tion are  not  artists,  never  catch  the  specially  of  the 
flue  they  are  looking  at  enough  to  caricature  it,  — 
fome  faces  won't  submit  to  caricature,  Lord  Derby's, 
for  instance,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's,  in  both  of  which 
the  caricaturist  invariably  intensifies  the  whole  ex- 
pression,—  and  really  recollect  it  mainly  by  its 
accidents  of  color  or  Hm  like,  accidents  which 
may  disappear  in  life,  and  which  do  disappear  in 
death. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recc^ize  the  photographs  of 
men  whose  appearance  depends  on  color,  and  death 
doc«  its  work  in  destroying  color  even  more  perfects 
ly  than  the  sun.  Fatness  and  thinnem,  too,  are  great 
aids  to  recognition;  yet  they  are  temporary,  depend- 
ent sometimes  on  mere  accidents  of  health.  We 
have  all .  of  OS  met  t^iends  whom  we  have  not  seen, 
sa^,  for  thrae  year*,  who  have  grown  wider,  if  not 
wiser,  in  the  interval,  and  whom  we  should  not  with- 
out speech  have  recognised.  Death,  as  a  rule,  while 
it  leaves  much  unchanged,  absolately  destroys  every 
distinction  based  either  upon  color  or  npon  fatness, 
and  modifies  thinness  in  the  most  unexpected  way, 
revealing  unsuspected  depths  about  brow  and  mouth, 
while  leaving  the  cheek  untouched.  No  child  is 
recognizable  in  death  by  mere  acquaintance,  be- 
cause in  children's  &ce8  the  prominent  points  are 
color  and  contour.  An  actor  cannot  change  his  real 
face,  but  only  the  accidents  of  the  face  ;  yet  Mr. 
Webster,  for  example,  has  once  or  twice  deceived 
his  audience  for  some  minutes,  and  could,  we  sus- 
pect, deceive  them,  if  that  were  bis  object,  altogeth- 
er. Think,  again,  of  the  excetsive  dilSculty  with 
which  the  memory  retains  a  face.  Portrait  painters 
of  half  a  century's  standing  will  tell  you  that  they 
hardly  retain  the  impresrion  of  a  sitter  five  minutes, 
though  they  hare  been  studying  him  keenly ;  that 
their  own  first  tOQcbee  from  him  as  he  sits  are  in- 
valuable help*;  that  they  would  all,  if  it  were  con- 
venient for  art  reasons,  like  to  keep  a  photograph 
in  full  view  for  their  work  when  the  ori^nal  is  away. 
We  think  we  remember,  but  in  five  minutes  we  for- 
get, the  half  of  a  friend's  face  ncarlv  as  perfectly  .-is 
we  forget  the  whole  of  our  own.  dlcarlv  if  identi- 
fication  were  as  easy  as  we  are  apt  to  oelieve,  we 
should  not  so  for^t  face«.  And  tbeir  expreraion  ? 
Doubtless,  expression,  being,  so  to  speak,  an  intel- 
lectual rather  than  a  physical  fact,  stirring  and 
ro«ising  the  intellect  of  the  obeerver,  bis  secret  and 
alnuMt  instinctive  likes  and  dislikes  remains  longer 
fixed  in  the  mind  than  mere  feature.  The  witness 
who  arrected  Judge  Je&ies  might  have  forgotten 
his  &ce,  did  forget  ii,  in  fiut,  &t  Jeffiriee,  when  seized, 


had  only^  changed  his  wig,  bat  he  could  not  foivet 
the  ferocious  glare  of  those  insufferable  eyea.  But 
expression  changes  quickly,  may  change  permanent- 
ly. We  all  say,  every  now  and  then,  "His  face  quite 
changed,"  while  nothinc  is  changed  except,  per- 
haps, the  expression  and  the  color.  Madness,  ex- 
treme anger,  drink,  will  all  change  a  well-known 
face  til!  it  is  almost  irrecognizable ;  'and  though,  no 
doubt,  it  requires  a  combination  of  circumstances  to 
deceive  a  wife  as  to  her  husband's  identity,  still 
there  is  one  expression  which  in  a  case  like  that  of 
Hackney  Wick  she  has  never  seen,  and  that  is 
death,  of  all  influence*  the  one  which  may  most 
modify  expression,  both  by  altering  the  set  of  the 
features,  and  changing  the  emotional  medium 
throng  which  we  regam  them.  No  doubt  there 
are  faces  bo  marked  and  so  individual,  so  completely 
isolated  fl«m  any  type,  and  so  independent  of  acci- 
dent, that  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  ever 
be  forgotten  or  mistaken.  It  woald  have  been  nearly 
impoesibla  for  Sir  Thomas  More  to  di^uise  himself, 
and  we  question  if  Dr.  Newman  or  Mr.  Tennyson 
could  abotish  the  expression  of  eye  and  brow  sufB- 
ciently  to  baSle  recognition;  and  there  are  artists, 
and  as  the  public  Mlieves  detectives,  who  would 
recognize  any  face  imder  any  di^ise.  Bnt  the 
majority  of  men  trying  under  cuinged  circum- 
stances to  recognize  ordinary  faces  from  their  mem- 
ories of  feature  alone  are  liable,  we  feel  convinced, 
to  self-deceptions  as  extraordinary  and  yet  as  natu- 
ral as  that  we  ma^  charitably  attribute  to  this  Mrs. 
Banks,  or  that  which  prompted  the  evidence  against 
the  marine  so  nearly  hung  for  his  share  in  the  recent 
Manchester  emeute. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

'Fhe  house  of  Andrew  Marvel  in  London,  after 
being  long  suffered  to  rentain  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, is  about  to  be  pulled  down. 

Four  young  women  are  preparing  for  the  prac- 
tipe  of  medicine  at  Zurich,  m  Switzerland.  Three 
of  them  are  Englbh  and  one  a  Swiss. 

Mit.  RoBEKT  Brow>'i\'o  writcs  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  "  to  correct  an  error  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition."  The  error  is  that 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  was  described  in  the  cata- 
l(^e  as  "  the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant," 
wbereas  she  was  the  daughter  "  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman." 

FoRTUs'E  seems  never  tired  of  MraecuHng  the 
unhappy  people  of  the  Mauritius.  We  have  hardly 
heard  the  last  of  the  yellow  fever  befiire  news  comes 
of  a  terrible  «-clone,  which  has  just  unroofed  half 
the  factories  of  the  island,  blown  hundreds  of  houses 
to  the  ground,  driven  nearly  all  the  vessels  in  the 
ports  ashore,  devastated  the  sugar,  the  cofi'ee,  and 
the   maize   crops,   and   destroyed   20,000  bales  of 

Tmk  dyeing  of  red  eggs  for  Easter  is  a  trade  in 
itself  in  Paris.  GreenErocers  poeeessed  of  monster 
pipkins  fill  these  with  boiling  water  saturated  witii 
alum,  and  containing,  small  pieces  of  campeachy 
wood,  in  which  float  fourteen  thousand  eggs  at  a 
time.  The  boiling  only  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  fruiterers  pay  for  this  operation  at  the  rate  of 
a  franc  per  thousand ;  on  an  average  300  are  smashed 
of  the  14,000.  These  are  purchased  by  individuals 
who  work  them  up  into  png-^haped  cakes  for  the 
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ETBBT  SATDRDAT. 


..w._wv  u.  I  lioDetB,  aad  other  po(w  litU« 

wioMd  pritooeiB.  One  olil  man  makes  eight  hnn- 
dred  pouDds  a  je&r  by  th«  mumlictiire  of  theao 
bird-cakea,  cmUed  eehceudeU. 

The  qaedion  being  faoir  to  save  tlie  Dktive  in- 
habitanti  c^  Algeria  from  death  bj  faimiiie,  U>e 
Archbishop  of  .dJgien  ammerB,  in  a  pastoral  letter : 
The  only  reuiedy  for  th«  woe*  of  the  Arab  pc^nila- 
tion  is  to  endeavor  to  convOTt  then  to  Cattolici«m, 
and  Jailing  that  to  diiro  them  out  into  the  desert, 
and  hiavo  tb(>m  with  their  Koran,  cut  off  from  the 
civiliicd  world."     That's  a  good,  Chnatian  Eogget- 


We  leani  from  the  Atheiueum  that  Mr.  Hcmit  it 
engaged  in  preparii^  for  pnbUcation  a  new  poem, 
or  rather  the  first  potion  of  a  Terj^  extensive  work 
which  comprehends  the  "  Jaaoo "  alrcadj  ivned. 
For  'lie  third  portion  of  the  general  wow,  which 
will  appear  at  a  oonTeaieat  time,  the  poet  and  ai^ 
tjst  \»  esecuCing  a  large  aeries  of  deeigni,  to  be 
cngrared  on  wood,  and  which  will  amount  to  about 
3S0  in  number,  of  which  fifty,  or  thoeabouts,  are 
alnadjr  produoed. 

Some  recent  excavations  at  Atigen,  under  an 
order  from  the  ■nunicipalit}',  for  the  erection  of  a 
theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  destmction  of 
the  old  one  by  fire,  have  brought  to  %ht  lome  Tory 
cutiouB  and  interesting  relics.  It  appears  the  tite 
chosen  for  the  new  theatre  wm  used  in  early  Chris- 
tian timei  as  a  cemetery,  and  several  churchet  had 
formerly  stood  near  the  spot  He  chapel  of  the 
Gallo-Roman  edifice,  resembling  the  erypt  of  St. 
Uervais  at  Rouen,  was  discovered,  and  also  two 
other  uiTpls,  one  of  which  beats  tJiB  name  of  St. 
ReniS.  iois  latter  contained  many  important  sar- 
cophagi,  some  of  which  date  fWun  the  Merovingian 
era,  are  of  etone,  and  retain  the  akeletona  in  good 
preservation.  Homan,  Carlovingian,  and  Gothic  an- 
tiquities and  woi^  of  art,  weapons,  and  articles  of 
worship,  besides  a  large  and  complete  set  of  orna- 
ments for  female  use,  comprising  ear-rings  and  a  car- 
canet,  were  also  turned  up. 

Suit-dials.  —  Hie  Moniteur  gires  the  fi^owing 
particular*  respecting  these  astronomical  contrivsn- 
cea.  The  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have  been  foremost 
in  scientific  researches,  were  the  first  to  attempt  to 
measure  time.  According  to  their  historical  books, 
the  Emperor  Fohi,  who  lived  2,9S2  years  before  tlie 
commeocement  of  onr  era,  studied  the  celestial 
bodies  nit^i  great  attention.  Eleven  centuries 
before  Jesus  Christ,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  Cheu- 
Kong,  is  s^d  to  have  made  some  observations  of 
stars,  but  this  assertion  is  unsupported  by  reliable 
evideQce,  and  DeLambre  has  cast  scricus  doubts  upon 
it.  The  idea  of  dividing  the  day  into  equal  parts 
by  means  of  the  sun's  diurnal  motion  is  veiy  ancient, 
and  the  first  contrivance  of  the  kind  probably  con- 
sisted in  sticking  a  spear  iato  a  plane  surface. 
Archieologista  are  of  opinion  that  the  obelisks  of 
the  Egyptiiins  were  nothing  more  than  immense 
gnomons.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  first  who  ever 
erected  any  was  a  King  of  Palmyra,  now  Balbeck, 
of  the  name  of  Mitres. 

Diogenes  Lacrtius  atlTibutes  the  invention  of  sun- 
dials to  Anaximander,  b.  c.  610,  but  it  is  certain  the 
gnomon  wss  known  before  that  period.  Berasius,  or 
Berhsusha,  a  Chaldean  philosopher  (a  C.  419),  con- 
structed one  which  he  called  «  "  hemicycle."    Kext 


in  order  follows  Anstarchos,  of  Same  (b.  c  2S1), 
who  invented  aoother,  ooamstiDg  of  a  hemiqAen 
snrtnouDtod  by  a  disc  He  lower  extronity  of  a 
vertical  pat  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  apberical 
segment;  and  a  circular  arc,  divided  into  sevod 
parts,  marked  the  angle  made  by  the  soUr  ray  and 
the  perpendicular. .  Fifty  yean  later,  EratoeUMoa 
used  this  insOrument,  called  scapet,  to  caknlate  the 
earth's  diameter.  During  the  ifA  Punic  war, 
Marcus  Valerius  U«aeaU  rannd  a  gnomon  at  Cal» 
nia.  Thinking  it  would  do  tiaite  as  well  at  Boma  as 
thet«,  be  seat  tt  to  that  cental,  and  was  rather  dit- 
appcHnted  on  leaming  that  it  would  not  answer- 
Twelve  yean  he&xe  aaz  era,  Marcus  Manillas 
oonsbvcted  a  sun-dial  in  the  Campus  MartiBS. 
It  consisted  of  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  a  gill 
'  which  marked  the  hours  b^  means  of  ila 
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This  snggestkn  front  the  Atlas  is  worth  i 
ing:  "It  is  a  very  old  custom  to  qnic  the  Cekstialt 
atout  the  crampii^  shoe,  wberewitli  they  are  woat 
to  afflict  I^  Celestial  fair ;  but  why  do  we,  with  all 
our  wisdom,  persist  in  condemning  the  left  haad  to 
comparative  uselessness  ?  there  is  no  reason  in  na- 
ture for  it  It  is  every  bit  as  wdl  endowed  as  the 
right,  and  nossesses,  if  anything,  taom  delicacy  of 
touch.  A  button  polisher  at  Birmingham  remind 
a  fortune  by  deputing  troa  our  time-honored  cos- 
torn.  He  set  bis  peo^e  to  polidi  with  both  hands 
at  once,  and  thus  executed  nearly  douUe  the  qoaa- 
tity  of  work,  and  attained  a  more  brilliant  snrri«& 
Is  there,  aAer  all,  any  latont  cause  for  this  genttat 
tying-up  of  the  left  ?  Ws  have  never  heard  of  oo^ 
and  Qitve  quite  failed  to  discover  any.  Let  any  one 
perseveringly  try  it  for  a  time,  and  he  will  find  the 
n^lcctM  one  soon  enter  into  competition  with  the 
ri^t.     It  imp«ves  both.     Experto  ertde" 

Mr.  Patke  Collikr  reeendy  defivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  origin  and  pn^resi  ^f  Straet  Ballad- 
Singing.  Among  the  specimens  of  eMnicaongsonc* 
popular,  the  lecturer  recited  the  f<^wing;  — 

A  mnlLbj  old  Calber  had  thna  tnim-ap  vm, 

Tm  nt  thPTA  Itadj,  Cfae  TOODfeit  vu  wild  : 


"  Td  m;  HeoDd  Kn,  SI«srt,  mr  maotr  I  'n  EtTwi, 
Vj  hiTnllTirv,  4jni|tca,  mha,  sad  peV-" 

IFe  kopa  inuHt^  tivJiiv  nu*f  U  w^vtiifi^ 

nm  XatAtf  to  Bllhtrd,  tbf  old  &lb((  nM, 

ln&  votoa  bvm  hii  taifbr1a|  be*ljiDinf  to  fiUw ; 
"  Vou  An  Dot  fOrfoUoQ,  joa  '11  flod,  whw  1  'm  dtad, 


" a*d fPMl  |WM  may  liftt  tnjf  itfwartt/!' 

A  Paris  corteapondent  writes  as  follows  to  tbe 
Morning  Star :  "  The  subject  of  all  drawii^4«<Na 
gossip  lat  the  past  week  has  been  the  starihHi 
annonncement  that  Mme.  Feydeau,  the  beuitiAiI 
wife  of  the  well-known  novelist,  was  charged  with 
purlcMning  valnable  lace.    Many  asd  varied  an 
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FOBEIGN  NOTES. 
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Ibb  Teniom  of  the  itoiy.  M.  Feydean'a  letter,  ad- 
drcewd  to  oveiy  nempaper  in  Puis,  litncted  the 
•ttentjoa  of  all  clones  to  the  sckodid,  and  the  lode's 
nanM  baa  been  uttered  in  circles  where  site  has 
liithaito  been  unknown.  The  Figaro  of  this  after- 
noon infonut  the  public  that  die  auit  brought  b;  U. 
Fejdeau  came  on  j'etterdaj'  before  the  lit. Chamber 
of  (he  TribunaL  The  case  itated  was  m  foUowa : 
Htne.  Feydeau  went  to  the  Boa  Harchri  and  w- 
lected  flooDces,  value  £24.  She  then  left  »  hand- 
kerchief to  be  marked  with  her  initials.  A  few 
days  later  the  head  manager  of  the  Bon  March^, 
M.  Boucioaalt,  and  his  lace-man,  called  on  Mme. 
t^eydeau,  and,  haTinK  ascertained  M.  Feydeau's  ab- 
sence, he  requested  ner  to  explain  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  lace  berthe,  value  £60.  The  handker- 
chief she  had  left  to  be  marked,  they  stated,  was 
claimed  by  a  tnMiesnan  of  the  Bue  de  la  Faix. 
Mme.  Feydeau  stated  she  had  purchased  the  hand- 
kerchief Iron  a  pereoa  whose  name  she  save.  This 
is  the  vecaion  given  by  the  Figaro.  M.  Feydeau 
intervened  and  demanded  written  excuses,  and  two 
letten  were  written,  perfectly  clearing  Mdme.  Fey- 
deau of  these  cluuves.  The  afiiur  might  here  have 
finished,  had  not  the  Epoque  revived  the  story  by 
inserting  two  lines  in  its  columns,  which  have  led 
to  the  present  lawsuit.  The  trial  is  postponed.  The 
only  reparation  which  Hdme.  Feydeau  clums  is  the 
insertion  of  the  sentence  which  will  be  delivered  in 
fifteen  of  the  Paris  papers. 

The  French  do  not  ikil  in  any  of  the  arts  for  lack 
of  systematic  efforts  to  enconrage  them,  sa^s  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Last  August  Marshal  Vaillant, 
acting  as  MinistOT  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  offered  a 

Erize  for  an  operadc  poem  to  be  handed  over  as  li- 
retto  to  a  composer.  A  handred  and  sixty-eight 
poets  replied  to  the  invitation  with  the  same  number 
of  poems.  These  hundred  and  sixty-eight  poets  se- 
lected ajury  to  examine  and  pronounce  on  the  rival 
produc'tious;  and  the  names  of  Gounod,  Tta^opbile 
Gautier,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Emile  Augier,  Fdbcien 
David,  g[c.,  were  a  guaranty  that  a  competent  judg- 
ment would  be  broiw;ht  to  bear  on  them.  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey,  in  his  report  of  the  labors  of  the 
commission  to  Uarshat  Vaillant,  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  weeding  to  which  the  1B8  were  first  subiect 
ed.  No  single  poem,  he  says,  was  rejected  without 
having  been  read  at  the  general  sitting,  and  con- 
demned on  stated  grounds  by  all  the  members  present. 
Seventeen  poeois  remained  of  this  proccA,  —  "  ^pu- 
ration  sommaire,"  and  then  eameas  hard  a  task,  for 
the  critical  care  demanded  by  the  seventeen  was 
proportionate  in  the  amount  of  time  eihausted  to 
the  tabors  bestowed  on  the  original  bulk.  Once 
more  the  lot  was  sifted,  and  five  dramatic  lyrical 
pieces  of  superior  quality  were  left  for  the  final  con- 
tention. M.  Sarcey  remarks  that  it  was  impoasible 
for  the  jury  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  com- 
petitors, that,  in  adilition  to  the  choomng  of  the  vic- 
torious poem,  the  rank  and  scale  of  merit  of  those 
poems  immediately  approaching  it  should  be  desig- 
nated. Wisely  avoiding  that  quicksand,  the  jury 
preferred  to  ^ve  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
four  poems  which  had  to  yield  to  the  brilliant  fifth, 
like  all  kind  criticisms,  the  "  buts  "  pla^  a  distin- 
guished part  in  it.  The  poem  is  very  interesting, 
excellently  arranged  for  music,  but  —  or  it  Li  of  an 
elevated  cast,  but  too  much  in  the  heroic  style  to 
kindle  strong  interest.  We  think  so  too  when  it  is 
added  that  "  one  of  the  principal  personages'  disap- 
pears in  the  second  act,  and  the  play  is  IcA  to  con- 


clude without  him,"  and  that  "  a  color  <rf  maiectic 
mournfalness  spreads  over  the  piece."  A  thira  po- 
em deals  with  Norwegian  history,  is  vigorous,  dra- 
matic, clear,  and  pleasing ;  but  the  first  and  second 
acts  are  so  uncommonly  Eood  that  the  third  act  ap- 
pears in  an  attitude  of  objectioDable  inequality  be- 
side them,  and  this  poem  is  "steeped  in  the  melo- 
dramatic  atmosphere. "  No.  164  is  barely  beaten,  it 
is  of  such  grandeur  of  conception,  combined  with 
simplicity  and  rapid  movement  in  tJie  working  out 
of  the  scenes.     Here  Russian  history  is  drawn  upon, 

nt  passions  offer  an  opportunity  for  striking 
I,  and  sitnations  of  tremendoia  interest  throw  the 
orchestra  into  action  like  a  tempestuous  sea.  It 
would  have  gained  theprize,  but  another  was  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  jurv.  The  title  of  the  fortunate 
poem  is  "  La  Coupe  dn  Rot  de  TTiuIe." 


The  jury  hailed  it  at  the  readinff  with  one  shout  of  ap- 
nlause.  When  we  hear  that  it  has  a  cobr  "  blonde  et 
luDuneuse,"  tbat  it  preeents  a  succesion  of  tableans 
easy  of  comprehension,  and  that  there  is  place  in  it 
for  the  expression  of  the  tendereat,  warmest  love,  as 
well  as  of  dreamy  reveiy,  we  can  imagine  that  the 
juror  to  lead  the  shout  was  M.  Gonnoo.  Th^bile 
Gantier,  however,  was  there  to  see  the  broadest 
justice  done,  and  correct  mere  penchants,  so  we  may 
very  well  suppose  that  the  best  poem,  and  also  the 
best  piece  for  mudc,  has  been  chosen.  If  a  good  li- 
bretto is  to  be  got  in  this  way,  the  trouble  is  worth 
takii^  now  and  then. 

A  DiscussiO!)  of  some  interest  is  at  present  going 
on  in  the  columns  of  Notes  and  Queries  respecting 
the  head  of  the  great  author  of  "Waverley."  tt 
was  opened  by  Mr.  G.  Huntiy  Gordon,  who  in  bis 
communication  obseryed  :  "  In  the  very  interest- 
ing narrative  i^  the  lifb  of  Sir  Walter  Smtt,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  judicious 
writer  remarks  that  '  Sir  Walter's  forehead  was 
broad  and  high,  but  not  particularly  so.'  True 
enongb,perhaps,  asrespectstne  breadth,  but  as  to  the 
height,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting  entirety 
from  this  opinion.  If  the  author  ever  saw  Scott 
without  his  hat,  surely  his  'ot^n  of  comparison' 


tion  that,  on  this  subject,  my  excelle 

late  Allan  Cunningham,  told  me  the  followi 


the  tomb  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford, 
bo  got  a  ladder,  and  went  up  close  to  the  bust.  He 
obeerred  that  the  muscle  under  the  left  eye  was  in- 
visible (though  developed  on  the  other  side),  and 
that  the  nostril  on  the  same  side  was  ratbcr  less 
open  than  on  the  right:  from  which  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  tbat  the  bust  had  been  made  fixim  a  '  cast 
taken  after  death.'  His  faith  in  this'theory,  how- 
ever, was  shaken  when  he  measured  the  h^d  and 
found  that  from  the  apex  to  the  eyes  it  was  higher 
than  any  one  he  had  ever  sculptured,  and  he  there- 
fore thought  it  exaggerated.  But  not  long  after, 
when  engaged  in  mixlelling  his  famous  bust  of  Scott 
(the  only  good  likeness),  his  original  impression  of 
the  truth  of  the  Stratfoid  bust  was  revived,  when 
he  found,  to  his  no  small  surpriiie,  on  comparing  the 
measurement  of  Scott^s  head  with  the  bust,  that  they 
were  identical  (or  almost  so)  in  height  above  the 
eyes."  To  these  remarks,  Mr.  George  Vere  Irving 
"k»  aa  fdlows :  "  It  appears  to  mo  that  Mr. 
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Huntly  Gordon  ilow 
between  two  different  things,  —  viz.,  tbe  lieight  of 
tbe  forehead  proper,  and  the  height  from  the 
eyes  to  the  apex  of  tbe  bead.  Id  regard  to  the 
tbnner  (which,  by  the  by,  I  never  saw  so  splendidly 
developed  as  in  two  instances  of  tbe  most  mediocre 
men  in  the  way  of  intellect  that  I  have  ever  met 
witii).  Sir  Walter's  head  was  not  remarkable,  thus 
fully  justifying  the  observation  of  the  Quarterly  Ke- 
vicwur.  Xum,  however,  to  tbe  second  aspect,  and 
the  hein;ht  of  Sir  Waller's  head  was  most  conspicu- 
ous. Witness  the  observation  of  one  of  the  wits  of 
the  Parliament  House  Stove,  — '  I  lere  comes  Fevefil 
of  the  Peak.'  ^Vhen  I  was  a  lad,  and  attending  the 
uiatheuiatical  class  in  the  University  of  Ediubuigh, 
the  la(«  Professor  Wallace  one  day  a^ked  me  into 
his  private  room,  and  showed  me  the  skull  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  his  predecessor  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  one  of  the  military  colleges  (Hailey- 
bury,  if  I  recollect  right),  and,  as  the  professor  in- 
formed me,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
he  ever  knew.  I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  very 
low  size  of  the  forehead  proper,  and  made  some  re- 
mark upon  It,  when  Professor  Wallace  called  mv 
attention  to  the  enormous  development  of  the  sknlt 
when  measured  from  the  apex.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  passing  some  weeks  with  J.  G.  Loekhart,  at  the 
house  of  tis  brother,  at  Milton-I.ockhart,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  In  the  dining-room  there  was  one 
of  the  casta  of  tbe  Shakespeare  bead,  and  I  recollect 
distinctly  Loekhart  calling  my  attention  to  it  one 
morning,  and  pointing  out  how  much  the  form  of  it 
recalled  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott."  Another  corre- 
spondent, "  R-  C,  Inverness,"  the  editor  of  tbe  In- 
verness Courier,  jMt.  Kobert  Carruthers,  follows  with 
a  highly  interesting  notelet,  in  which  he  says:  — 
"  On  this  subject,  I  may  Qaot«  part  of  a  private  let- 
ter written  in  1831  br  the  late  Mr,  William  Laid- 
law '  '  We  were  mucn  pleaeed  with  some  davs  of 
Macdonald,  the  sculptor,  who  modelled  Sir  Walter 
while  he  was  dictating  to  me.  George,  a  brotber  of 
William  LaidlaVs,  was  one  day  about  an  hour  in 
the  room,  and  was  greatly  interested,  and  wished, 
he  said,  for  a  good  painter  (o  have  taken  the  group. 
Macdonald's  model  was  in  a  higher  stylo  of  the  art 
than  Chantrey's,  and  from  that  cause  had  not  so 
much  character.  Macdonald  confessed  this  was  not 
so  much  his  object  It  was  a  fiuthful  likeuess,  nev- 
ertbeless,  but  not  so  famiUar.  For  the  same  reason 
he  would  not  take  the  exact  Ggnre  of  the  head, 
which  is  iiregular.  Chantrey  likewise  declined  to 
show  this  pc«uliar)^,  which  the  phienologiila  will 
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probably  regret.'     Mr.  Lawrence    Macdonald,  the 
'   '       itilT  lives  to  delight  his  friends  and  pun 
Home,  where  be  has  long  resided.     I  s 


mitted  the  above  to  him  abont  a  twelvemonth  si 
but  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  'peculiarly  '  n- 
ferred  to.    The  extreme  length  of  the  "Ppv  %   \ 
was  another  personal  characteristic  of  Sir  iVlllB^   i 
which  I  believe  none  of  the  portraits  fully  repn- 
■enta.    It  is  by  no   means   uncommon   among  the    . 
stalwart  men  of  tbe  Border,  but  is  unqnesUonahly  • 
defect  as  respects  personal  appearance." 


TWO  POEMS  BY  CHRISTINA  ROSSETH 

I,    A  SirrLE  ASD  A  SIGH. 
A  SMti.K  because  tiie  nights  are  tborti 

And  every  morning  brings  such  pleasure 
or  sweet  love-making,  harmlesi  sport : 

Lore,  that  makes  and  finds  its  '   ' 

Love,  treasure  without 


A  sigh  because  the  days  are  long  I 
Lone,  long  these  days  that  pasi  in  aiglii: 

A  burden  saddens  every  song: 
While  time  lags  who  should  be  flying. 
We  live  who  would  be  dying. 


U.    DKAD  HOPE. 


>,  not  in  heaven. 

If  bis  shroud  wet«  but  a  clood 

To  weep  itself  away ; 
Or  were  he  buiied  underground 

To  sprout  some  day ! 
But  dead  and  gone  ia  dead  and  gone, 

Vainly  wept  upon. 

Naught  we  place  above  his  face 

To  mark  tbe  spot. 
But  it  shows  a  barren  place 

In  our  lot. 
Hope  has  Inrtlk  ito  more  on  eardi 

Hope  dead  lives  nevermore, 
No,  not  in  heaven. 


Flitficd  Et  ths  UBirmitT  Preok  Cvabti^t,  bf  Vili^  Bigdoa.  *  Co.,  Is  T 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  nil 

Lf  that  cqHoui  compopnd  the  human  heart,  a 
respectable  motive  a  eometimes  conoected  with  a 
criminal  act  And  it  wu  so  with  Joseph  Wylie : 
he  had  Ibrmed  an  attachment  to  Napc^  Rouse,  and 
herprice  was  two  tboutand  pounds. 

This  Nancj  Bouae  waa  a  character.  She  wai 
Genera]  Rolleaton's  servant  for  many  years;  her 
plAce  was  the  bitcLen ;  but  she  wm  a  woman  of 
such  restless  activity,  and  so  wanting  in  the  proper 
pride  of  a  servant,  that  she  would  help  a  hoosemud, 
or  a  lady's  maid,  or  do  anything  almost,  except  be 
idle  1  to  use  her  own  words,  she  was  one  as  coiud  n't 
abide  to  sit  mumchance.  That  fatal  foe  to  domes- 
tic industry,  the  London  Journal,  fluttered  in  vain 
dowa  ber  area,  for  she  could  not  read.  She  sup- 
ported a  sick  mother  out  of  her  wages,  luded  bv  a 
few  presents  of  money  and  clothes  irom  Helen 
BaUesbm,  who  had  a  great  reeard  for  Nancy,  and 
knew  what  a  hard  fight  she  had  to  keep  a  uck  wo- 
a&n  out  of  her  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

Id  love,  Nancy  waa  unfortunate;  her  buxMn 
looks  and  sterling  virtues  were  balanced  by  a  pro- 
Tokins  sagacitv,  and  an  irritating  halut  of  speaking 
her  mind.  She  humbled  her  lovers'  vanity,  one  al^er 
another,  and  they  Sed.  Bur  beart  smarted  more 
tluui  once. 

Kaacy  was  ambitious;  and  her  first  rise  in  life 
took  place  as  follows:  When  the  Sollestons  went 
to  Australia,  she  had  a  good  cry  at  pardc^  with 
Helen;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it:  she  could  not 
leave  her  mother.  However,  she  told  Helen  she 
conld  not  stomach  any  other  service,  and,  since  she 
must  be  parted,  was  resolved  to  better  herself.  This 
phnue  is  sometimes  droUy  applied  by  servants,  be- 
eaive  they  throw  Independence  into  the  scale.  In 
Nancy's  case  it  meant  setting  up  as  a  washerwoman. 
Helen  opened  her  hazel  eyes  with  astonishment  at 
this,  the  first  round  in  the  ladder  of  Nancy's  ambi- 
tion ;  however,  she  gave  her  ten  pounds,  and  thirty 
iatroductions,  twenty-five  of  which  missed  fire,  and 
with  the  odd  five  Nancy  set  up  her  tub  in  the  sub-  ' 
tirbs,  and  by  her  industry,  geniality,  and  frugality, ; 
got  on  tolerably  well     In  due  course  she  rented  a  . 


small  house  backed  by  a  small  green,  and  adver- 
tised for  a  gentleman  lod^r.  She  soon  got  one ; 
and  soon  got  rid  of  him.  However,  she  was  never 
Ion?  without  one. 

Nancy  met  Joseph  Wylte  in  company :  and,  as 
sailors  are  brisk  wooers,  he  soon  became  her  ac- 
knowledged suitor,  and  made  some  inroad  into  her 
heart,  thoagb  she  kept  on  the  defensive,  warned  by 
past  ezperiencc 

Wylie's  love-making  had  a  droU  feature  about  it ; 
it  waa  most  of  it  carried  on  jn  the  presence  of  three 
washerwomen,  because  Nancy  had  no  time  to  spare 
from  her  work,  and  Wylie  had  no  time  to  lose  in 
his  wooinff,  being  on  shore  for  a  limited  ^riod. 
And  this  absence  of  superfluous  delicacy  on  kis  part 
gave  him  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  tallow- 
chandler's  foreman,  his  only  rival  at  present.  Many 
a  sly  thrust,  and  manr  a  hearty  langh,  from  his  fe- 
male auditors,  greeted  his  amorous  eloquence:  but, 
for  all  that,  they  sided  with  him,  and  Nancy  felt  her 
importance,  and  brightened  along  with  her  matM 
at  the  sailor's  approach,  which  was  generally  an- 
nounced by  a  cheerful  haiL  He  was  gcod  company, 
to  use  Nancy's  own  phrase,  and  aha  accepted  him 
as  a  sweetheart  on  probation.  But,  when  Mr. 
Wylie  ui^ed  her  to  marry  him,  she  demurred,  and 
gave  a  atnng  of  reaaona,  all  of  which  the  sailor  and 
his  allies,  the  subordinate  washerwomen,  combated 
in  jiill  conclave. 

Then  she  spoke  out,  "  My  lad,  the  wash-tub  is  a 
saddle  as  won't  carry  double.  I've  seen  pover^ 
enough  in  ror  mother^  house,  it  sha'n't  come  in  at 
my  (foor  to  drive  love  out  o'  window.  Two  comes 
t<wether  with  just  enough  for  two ;  next  year  instead 
ot^two  they  are  three,  and  one  of  the  three  can't 
work  and  wants  a  servant  extra,  and  bj  and  by 
there  is  half  a  dozen,  and  the  money  commg  in  at 
the  spigot  and  going  out  at  the  bung-hole." 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  his  wocnng,  she  laid 
down  her  iron,  and  said, "  Tou  come  along  with  me. 
And  I  wonder  how  much  work  will  be  &ne  whilst 
my  back  is  turned,  for  you  three  gabbling  and  won- 
dering whatever  I  'm  agtnng  to  do  wiu  this  here 
ulor? 

She  took  Wylie  a  tnr  yards  down  the  street,  and 
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showed  him  a  large  bonM  with  most  of  the  windows 
broken.  "  There,"  said  ihe,  "  there  *■  a  sight  fbr  a 
Bea&rine  man.     That  'a  in  Chancerr," 

"Well,  it '■  better  to  be  there  than  in  H 

said  Wyliej  meaning  to  be  sharper. 

"  Wait  till  you  've  tried  'em  both,"  said  Nacc)-. 

Then  she  took  bim  to  the  back  of  the  home,  and 
ahowed  him  a  larce  gardefa  attached  to  it 

"  Now,  Joseph^'  said  she,  "  I  're  showed  yon  a 
lodging-house  and  a drying-^ronnd;  andl'macook 
aniTa  clear^tarcber,  and  1^  wild  to  keep  lod«rs 
and  do  for  'em,  washing  and  all.  Then,  iftheir  foul 
linen  goes  ont,  they  fbDows  it :  tbe  sane  if  tbey  has 
thur  neat  IVom  the  cook-shop.  Four  hundred 
ponndi  a  year  lies  there  a  waiting  fbr  me,  I  Ve 
been  at  them  often  to  let  me  them  tiremises:  but 
they  says  no,  we  have  got  no  border  from  the  court 
to  let.  Which  the  court  would  rather  see  'em  go  to 
rack  an'  rain  for  nothing,  than  let  'em  to  an  honeit 
woman  as  would  pay  the  rent  punctual,  and  make 
her  penny  out  of  'em,  and  nobody  none  the  worae. 
And  to  sell  them,  the  price  is  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  if  I  had  it  I  'd  give  it  this  minit :  but  where  are 
the  likes  of  you  and  me  to  get  two  thousand  pounds  ? 
But  the  lawyer  be  sajs, '  Miss  Bouse,  from  you  one 
thousand  down,  and  the  rest  on  mortpge  at  £45 
tbe  year,*  which  it  is  dirt  cheap,  I  say.  So  now,  my 
man,  when  that  house  is  mine,  I  'm  youn.  I  'm  put- 
ting by  for  it  o'  my  «de.  If  yon  means  all  you  say, 
why  not  save  a  bit  o*  yonrs.  Once  I  get  that  bouse 
and  sarden,  yon  need  n't  go  to  sea  no  more ;  nor 
you  uia'u't.  If  I  am  to  be  Whered  with  a  man,  let 
me  know  where  to  put  my  finger  on  him  at  all 
honrs,  and  not  lie  shivering  and  shaking  at  every 
window  as  creaks,  and  bim  out  at  sea.     And  if  you 


are  too  proud  to  drive  the  linen  in  a  light  cart,  why 
I  ooidd  pay  a  man."  In  short  she  told  bim  plainly 
she  would  not  marry  till  she  was  above  tbe  world ; 
and  the  road  to  above  tbe  world  was  through  that 
gi«at  battered  house  and  seedy  garden,  in  Chan- 

Fcrw  it  may  appear  a  strange  coincidence  that 


^. 


bnt  the  fact  is  it 
bargaining  with  Wardlaw,  stood  out  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  because  that  was  the  piice  of  the  bouse 
and  garden  and  Nancy. 

Sow,  when  Wylie  returned  to  England  safe  after 
bis  crime  and  his  perils,  he  comforted  himself  with 
l£e  reflection  that  Nancy  would  have  her  bouse  and 
garden,  and  be  should  have  Nancy. 

But  young  Wardlaw  lay  on  his  sick-bed ;  bis  fa- 
flier  was  about  to  retuin  to  the  office,  and  tbe  gold 
disguised  as  copper  was  ordered  up  to  the  cellan  in 
Fenchurcb  Street.  There,  in  all  probability,  the 
ooDtenta  would  be  examined  erelong,  the  fraud 
exposed,  and  other  unpleasant  consequences  might 
follow  over  and  above  the  lo«a  of  tbe  promised 
£2,000. 

Wylie  felt  very  disconsolate,  and  went  down  to 
Nancy  Kouse  depressed  in  spiiits.  To  his  surprise 
aba  received  bim  with  more  affection  than  ever, 
and,  reading  his  face  in  a  moment,  told  bim  not  to 
&el. 

"  It  win  be  so  in  yonr  way  of  bfe,"  said  this  home- 
ly comforter ;  "  your  sort  comes  home  empl^Jianded 
one  day,  and  money  in  both  pockeO  the  next.  I  'm 
glad  to  see  jon  hoina  at  all,  fbr  I  Ve  been  in  csre 
about  you.  Tou  're  very  welcome,  Joe.  If  you  are 
come  home  honest  and  sober,  why,  that  is  lae  next 
best  thing  to  coming  home  nch." 


and  well  he  might,  for  ha  bad  not  come  borne  either 
GO  sober  or  so  uonest  as  he  went  ont,  but  quite  as 

However,  bis  elastic  spirits  soon  revived  in  Kan- 
cv'a  sunshine,  and  he  became  more  in  lova  with  her 

B«t  when,  prentming  npon  her  affection,  be  urged 
her  to  marry  bim  and  trust  to  Providence,  she 
laughed  in  his  face. 

"  IVtiflt  to  himprovidence,  yon  mean,"  said  she ; 
"  no,  no,  Joseph.  If  you  are  unlucky,  I  must  be 
lucky,  before  you  and  me  can  come  together." 

Then  Wyh'e  resolved  to  have  his  £2,000  at  an 
riska.  He  had  tine  great  advantaffe  over  a  lands- 
man who  has  committed  a  crime.  He  could  always 
go  to  sea  and  find  employment,  first  in  one  ship, 
and  then  in  another.  Terra  firma  was  not  one  of 
of  life 


He  came  to  Wardlaw's  office  to  feel  bis  way,  and 
talked jEuardedly  to  Michael  Penfold  about  the  loss 
of  the  Proserpine.  His  apparent  object  was  to  give 
information ;  his  real  object  was  to  gather  it.  He 
learned  that  old  Wardlaw  was  verr  much  occupied 
with  fitting  out  a  steamer ;  that  the  forty  chests  of 
copper  bad  actually  come  up  firom  the  Shannon  aud 
were  under  their  feet  at  that  moment,  and  that 
young  Wardlaw  was  desperately  ill  and  never  came 
to  tbe  office.  Michael  had  not  at  that  time  learned 
tbe  true  cause  of  young  Wardlaw's  illnEBs.  Tet 
Wylie  detected  that  young  Wardlaw's  continued 
absence  from  the  office  gave  Michael  singular  uneasi- 
nese.  The  old  man  fidgeted,  and  washed  the  air 
witii  his  bands,  and  irith  simple  canning  urged  Wy- 
lie to  go  and  see  bim  about  tbe  Proserpine,  and  get 
him  to  the  office,  if  it  was  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
"  Tell  him  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  Mr.  Wylie  \ 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

"  Well,"  s^d  Wylie,  affecting  a  de»ie  to  oUige, 
"give  me  a  line  to  him;  for  I've  been  twice,  and 
could  never  get  in." 

Michael  wrote  an  earnest  tine  to  say  that  Ward- 
Uw  senior  had  been  hitherto  much  occupied  in  fit- 
ting out  the  Springbok,  but  that  be  was  going  into 
tbe  books  next  week.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  note  was  received ;  but  Arthur  declined  to 
see  the  bearer.  Then  Wylie  told  the  servant  it  was 
Joseph  Wylie,  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  "  Tell 
him  I  must  stand  at  the  stair-foot  and  hallo  it  ont, 

Wardlaw.  The  sailor  found  bim  on  a  sofa,  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  pale  and  worn  to  a  shadow. 

"  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Wylie,  firmly,  "  you  most 
n't  think  I  don't  feel  for  you ;  but,  sir,  we  are  gone 
too  far  to  stop,  yon  and  me.  There  is  two  sides  to 
this  business ;  it  it  £150,000  for  you,  and  £3,000  for 
me,  or  it  is  ~"  "What  do  I  care  for  money  now?" 
groaned  Wardlaw.  "  I^et  it  all  go  to  the  dejil,  who 
tempted  mo  to  destroy  her  I  loved  better  than 
money,  better  than  all  the  WM'ld."  "  Well,  but 
hear  me  out,"  said  Wylie.  "I  say  it  is  £150,000 
to  you  and  £2,000  to  mc,  or  else  it  is  twenty  years' 
penal  servitude  to  both  cm  us.' 

"  Penal  servitude  I "  And  the  words  ronsed  tbe 
merchant  from  bis  lethargy  like  a  shower-bath. 

"  You  know  that  well  enough,"  sud  Wylie. 
"  Why,  t  was  a  hanging  matter  a  fbw  years  ago. 
Come,  come,  there  are  no  two  ways ;  you  must  be  a 
man,  or  we  are  nndone." 

Fear  uevailed  in  that  timoroos  breast,  which 

„-  i_J^  _r \..A  r■.■.^„A  >_  ,^.~,^      ■or ii~_ 


even  lore  of  money  had  failed  to  n 
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B>t  up,  atari^  wildly,  and  aAed  Wylie  vital  he 
wsstodo. 

"  Fint,  let  me  ring  for  a  bottle  of  tliat  old  brandy 
ofyoura." 

Hie  bnady  naa  got.  Wylie  induced  bim  to 
drink  a  wineglanfiU  neat,  and  then  tg  sit  at  tha  table 
and  examine  the  Mulon'  declaration  and  the  logs. 
"  I  'm  no  great  Bcholard,"  said  he.  "  I  wam't  a 
tjoiog  to  la]'  tbeee  before  the  underwriien  till  you 
had  overhauled  them.  There,  take  another  drop 
now,  —  'twill  do  you  good,  —  while  I  draw  up  this 
thundering  blind." 

Thus  encouraged  and  ureed,  tlie  broken-hearted 
•chemer  UnguitSy  compated  the  seamen's  declara- 
tion with  the  logs  i  and,  even  in  hia  feeble  itate  of 
mind  and  body,  nude  ao  «wkward  discovery  at 


"  What  doat  correepond 

"  Your  men's  statement  and  the  ship's  1(^.  The 
men  speak  of  one  heavy  gale  after  another,  in  Jan- 
nary,  and  the  piuupa  going;  but  tha  lag  lava, 'A 
puff  of  wind  from  ue  N.  £.'  And  here,  again,  the 
entry  exposea  your  exaggeration  ;  one  iH'anch  of 
our  evidence  contradicts  the  other ;  this  comes  of 
trying  U>  prove  too  much.  You  must  say  the  k^ 
was  lost,  went  down  with  the  ship." 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  cried  Wylie.  "  I  have  told  too 
many  I  had  got  it  safe  at  home." 

"  Why  ditT  you  say  that  ?    What  madness  I " 

"  Why  were  you  away  from  your  office  at  such  a 
time  ?  How  can  I  know  everything  and  do  every- 
thing ?  I  counted  on  you  tor  the  headwork  ashore. 
Can  t  ye  think  of  any  way  to  »qu»re  the  log  to  that 
part  of  our  tale  ?  misht  paste  ina  leaf  or  tno,  eh  ?" 

**  Thai  would  be  luscovered  at  once.  You  have 
committed  an  irremediable  error.  "What  broad 
■bokes  this  Hudson  makes.  He  must  have  written 
with  the  stiunp  of  a  quilL." 

Wylie  received  this  last  observation  with  a  look 
of  contempt  for  the  mind  that  could  put  so  trivial  a 
question  in  so  great  an  emergency. 

"  Are  you  quit«  sure  poor  Hudson  is  dead  ? " 
■sked  Wa^dlaw,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Dead  I  Don't  I  tell  you  I  saw  bim  die  I "  said 
Wylie,  trembling  all  of  a  snddeD. 

He  took  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  sent  it  flying  down 
his  throat. 

"  Leave  the  p*pw  "tli  ni^"  said  Arthur,  lan- 
guidly, "  and  teu  Feq^bld  I  'U  crawl  to  the  office  to- 
morrow. You  can  meet  me  thero ;  I  shall  see 
nobody  else." 

Wylie  called  next  day  at  the  office,  and  was 
received  by  Penfold,  who  had  now  learned  tha  cause 
of  Arthur's  grief,  and  ushered  the  visitor  in  to  him 
with  looks  of  benevolent  concern-  Arthur  was 
seated  like  a  lunatic,  pale  and  motionless ;  on  the 
table  before  him  was  a  roast  fowl  and  A  salad,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  eat.  His  mind  appeared  to 
alternate  between  love  and  fraud ;  for,  aa  soon  as 
he  saw  WylJe  he  gave  himself  a  sort  o£  shake,  and 
handed  Wylie  the  log  and  die  papen. 

"  Exaoune  them ;  they  agree  better  with  each 

Wylie  e:ianuned  the  log,  and  started  with  sui~ 
prise  and  superstitious  terror.  "  Why,  Hiram's 
ghort  has  been  here  at  work  [ "  said  he.  "  It  is  his 
very  handwriting." 

•<  Hu9h  I "  said  Wardlaw ;  <■  not  so  load.  Will  it 
do?- 

"  The  writing  will  do  firstrrate ;  but  any  one  can 
aee  this  log  has  sever  been  to  sea." 
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a  moment's  reflection,  emptied  the  salt-cellar  into  a 
plate,  and  poured  a  little  water  over  it.  He  wetted 
the  leaves  of  the  Iw  with  thia  salt  water,  and  dogV 
eared  the  whole  boM. 

Wardlaw  sighed.  "  See  what  expedienla  we  am 
driven  to,"  said  he.  He  than  took  a  little  soot  Grotn 
the  chimney,  and  raixei>  it  with  sidad  oiL  He  ap- 
^ed  some  of  this  mixture  to  the  parchment  corar, 
lubbod  it  o<f,  and  by  much  manipulation  cave  it  a 
certain  mellow  look,  aa  if  it  had  been  used  by  work- 
ing  bands. 

Wylie  was  armed,  with  theee  materials,  and  fu^ 
nished  with  money,  to  keep  his  sailon  to  their  tale, 
in  case  of  their  ^ing  examined. 

Arthur  begged,  in  his  present  affliction,  to  be 
excused  from  going  personally  into  the  matter  of 
the  Proserpine;  and  said  that  Penfold  bad  the 
ship's  \og,  and  the  declaration  of  the  surriTon, 
which  the  insurers  could  inspect,  previously  to  their 
being  d^raaited  at  Lloyd'^ 

The  whole  thing  wore  an  excellent  face,  and 
nobody  found  a  peg  to  hang  susjucion  on  so  far. 

After  thia  pi^liminary,  and  the  deposit  of  the 
papers,  notliing  was  hurried;  the  merchant,  ab- 
sorbed in  bis  grief,  seemed  to  be  forgetting  to  ask 
for  his  money.  Wylie  remoostnted ;  but  Arthnr 
convinced  him  they  wen  still  on  too  ticklish  groand 
to  show  any  hurry  without  exciting  euspicion. 

And  BO  passed  two  weary  mocus,  iiurii^  wluch 
W^lie  fell  out  of  Nancy  Souse's  good  graces,  fin 
idhng  about  doing  nothing. 

'■  Be  you  a  waitii^  for  the  plum  tA  &11  into  yoar 
mouth,  yotmg  man  ?     said  she. 

He  demand  was  made  on  the  underwriters,  and 
Arthur  contrived  that  it  should  come  &om  his 
father.  Tha  firm  was  of  excellent  repute,  and  bad 
paid  hundreds  of  insurances,  without  a  loss  to  the 
underwriters.  The  Proserpine  had  Jbundered  at 
sea ;  several  lives  had  been  lost,  and  of  the  su^ 
rivois,  one  bad  since  died,  owing  to  the  hardships 
he  had  endured.  All  this  betokened  a  genuine 
calamity.  Nevertheless,  one  ray  of  suspicion  rested 
on  the  case,  at  fiiaL  Ihe  captain  of  the  Praeer[Hn« 
had  lost  a  great  many  ships  ;  and,  on  the  fiiM  an- 
nouncement, me  or  two  were  resolved  to  nft  the 
matter  on  ^at  gioond  alone.  But  when  five  ey*- 
witnesses,  supprening  all  mention  of  the  wwd 
"drink,"  dechured  ttuit  Captain  Hudson  had  rt- 
fused  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  described  lus  going 
down  with  the  ship,  &tHn  an  obsttnate  and  too 
exalted  sense  of  duty,  every  chink  was  closed ;  and, 
to  cut  the  matter  uiort,  the  insurance  money  was 
paid  to  the  last  shilling,  and  Benson,  one  of  the 
small  underwriters,  rmued.  Nancy  Rouse,  who 
worked  for  Mrs.  Benson,  lost  eightaan  ahiUin^  and 
sixpence,  and  was  dreadfully  pub  out  about  it. 

Wylie  heard  her  lamentations,  and  grinned ;  fin 
now  hia  £2,000  was  as  good  as  in  his  pocket,  ha 
thought.  Great  was  hia  consternation  when  Arthur 
told  him  that  every  shilling  of  the  money  was  fbr^ 
stalled,  and  that  the  entire  profit  of  the  traniactioo 
was  yet  to  come,  viz.  by  the  sale  of  the  gold 
dust. 

'>  Then,  sell  it,"  said  W^lie. 

"  I  date  not.  The  affair  must  oool  down  before  I 
can  appear  as  a  seller  of  gold ;  and  even  then  I 
must  dribble  it  ont  with  great  caution.  Thank 
Heaven,  it  is  no  longer  in  those  cellars." 

"  Where  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"That  is  my  secret  You  will  get  your  two 
thousand  all  in  good  time ;  and,  if  it  makes  yon  one 
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tenth  part  ■■  wretclied  u  it  baa  made  roe,  jon  will 
thank  me  for  all  tliese  deUTB." 

At  last  Wylie  loM  all  patience,  aod  began  to 
show  bu  teeth ;  and  then  Arthnr  Wardlaw  paid 
him  his  tvo  thouund  pounds  in  fortf  crijp  notes. 

He  crammed  them  into  a  aide  pocket,  uid  irent 
down  triumphant  to  Nancjr  Roose.     Throogh  her 

erior  window  he  saw  tite  benign  conntenince  of 
ichael  Penfold.  He  then  remembered  that  Pen- 
fold  hsd  tcdd  him  some  time  before  that  he 
eoing  to  lodge  with  her,  as  «oon  as  the  present 
lodger  should  go. 

This,  however,  rather  intereupted  Wylle'a  design 
of  walking  in  and  chnekinc  the  two  thooaand 
pounds  into  Nancj'a  lap.  On  the  contrary,  he 
shoved  them  deeper  down  in  his  pocket,  and  re- 
solved to  see  the  old  gentleman  to  bed,  and  then 
produce  his   pelf,   and   fix   the  wedding-daj  with 

He  came  in,  and  found  her  crjinf;,  and  Pentbld 
making  weak  efforts  to  console  her.    The  tea-thin 
were  on  the  table,  and  Nancy's  cup  half  emptied. 

Wylie  came  in,  and  said,  "  Why,  what  ia  t 
matter  now  ?  " 

He  said  this  mighty  cheerfbUy,  as  one  who  car- 
ried the  panacea  Sa  all  ills  in  hia  pocket,  and  a 
medicine  pecnliartj  aoited  to  Nancy  Rouse's  con- 
stitution.     But  he  had  not  qnite  fhthomed  her  yet 

As  soon  aa  ever  she  saw  hint  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  asked  bim,  grimly,  what  he  wanted  there, 
Wylie  stared  at  the  reception ;  but  replied  stoutly, 
that  it  was  pretty  well  known  by  this  time  what  he 
wanted  in  that  quarter. 


was  in  that  ship?  my  sweet,  dear  mistren  as  waa, 
that  I  leel  for  like  a  mother.  You  left  her  to 
drown,  and  aaved  yoor  own  great  nseleas  carcass, 
and  ^wned  she  is,  poor  dear.  Get  oat  ' 
aight,  do." 

"It  wasn't  my  fhult,  Nancy,'  said  Wylie,  ear- 
nestly. "I  didn't  know  who  she  was,  and  I  ad- 
vised ber  to  come  with  ns ;  but  she  would  go  with 
that j^rson  chap," 

"  What  paison  chap '/  What  a  liar  yon  be  1  She 
ia  Wardlaw's  sweetheart,  and  don't  care  for  no 
parsons.  If  you  did  n't  know  you  waa  to  blame, 
why  did  n't  you  tell  me  a  word  of  yoor  awn  accord  ? 
Tou  kep'  dark.     Do  rou  call   yourself  a  man,  to 


xou  kep  dark.     Do  rou  call   yourself  a  ma 
leave  my  poor  young  lady  to  shift  for  beiself  ? 

"  Kie  had  as  cood  a  chance  to  live  aa  I  had," 
said  Wylie,  sullenly. 

"No,  she  hadn't;  you  took  care  o'  yourself. 
Well,  since  you  are  so  fond  of  yonreelf,  keep  your- 
self  to  jourself,   and   don't  come  here   no 


After  this,  I  hate  the  sight  on  ye.  Ton  are  like  the 
black  dog  in  my  eyes,  and  afwavs  will  be.  Poor, 
dear  Miss  Helen !     Ah,  I  cried  wben  she  left,  —  my 


mind  miwave  me;  but  litUe  1  thought  she  would 
perish  in  the  salt  seas,  and  all  for  want  of  a  man  in 
the  ship.  If  yon  had  gone  oat  again  afler  in  the 
Steamboat,  —  Mr.  Penfold  have  tdd  me  all  about 
it,  ^  I  'd  believe  you  were  n't  so  much  to  blame. 
But  no ;  lolloping  and  looking  about  all  day  for 
months.  There 's  my  door,  Joe  Wylie ;  I  can't  cry 
comfortable  before  you,  as  had  a  hand  in  drowning 
of  her.  You  and  me  is  parted  forever.  I  ^1  die  as 
I  am,  or  1 11  marry  a  man ;  which  von  ain't  one. 
nor  nothing  like  one.  Is  be  wuting  Rir  you  to  hold 
the  door  open,  Blr.  Peofold?  or  don't  I  speak 
plain  enoi^;h  ?    Them  as  1  ^ave  the  sack  to  afore 


"WeU,  I'n  , 

with  considerable  feeling,  "  This  is  hard  lines." 

Bat  Nancy  was  inexorable,  and  tnnied  him  out, 
with  the  £2,000  in  his  pocket 

He  toi^  the  notes  out  of  his  pocket,  and  flung 
them  fiiriouslj  down  in  the  dirL 

Then  he  did  what  everybodr  does  under  similar 
circumstancea,  —  he  picked  them  up  again,  and 
pocketed  them,  along  with  the  other  dirt  they  had 
gathered. 

Next  day  he  went  down  to  the  docks,  and  looked 
out  for  a  ship  ;  he  soon  got  one,  and  signed  ai 
second  mate.    She  was  to  sail  in  a  fortnight.  j 

But,  before  a  week  was  ont,  the  bank-notes  bad 
told  so  upon  him,  that  he  was  no  longer  game  to  go 
to  sea.  But  the  captain  he  had  signed  with  was  t 
Tartai-,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  consulted  a 
knowing  friend,  and  that  Mend  advised  him  to  dis- 
guise himself  till  the  ship  had  sailed-  Accordingly 
he  rigged  himself  out  with  a  long  coat,  and  a  beard,  ' 
and  spectacles,  and  hid  his  eea^^ouch  as  well  as  be 
could,  and  changed  hia  lodgings.  Finding  he  soc- 
cecded  so  well,  he  thought  he  might  at  well  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Nancy  Bouse,  if  he  could 
not  talk  to  her.  So  he  actually  bad  the  hardihood 
m  take  the  parlor  next  door ;  and  by  this  means  he 
heard  her  move  abont  in  her  room,  and  caught  a 
eight  of  her  at  wot^  on  her  littie  green ;  and  be  was 
shrewd  enough  to  observe  she  did  not  sing  and 
whistle  as  she  used  to  do.  The  dog  cbncUed  at 
that. 

His  bank-notes  worried  him  nigbt  and  day.  H« 
was  afraid  to  pnt  them  in  a  bank ;  alVaid  to  take 
them  aboDt  wiui  bim  into  bis  baonls ;  afraid  to  leave 
tiiem  at  home ;  SJid  out  of  this  his  perplexity  aroM 
some  incideala  worth  relating  in  their  proper  order. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  letumed  to  business ;  but  be 
was  a  changed  man.  All  xeat  in  the  thing  wis 
gone.  His  fraud  set  him  above  the  world ;  and  that 
WIS  now  enougb  for  him,  in  whom  ambition  was 
dead,  and,  in^ed,  nothing  left  alive  in  him  but 
deep  regrets. 
He  drew  in  the  boms  of  speculation,  and  went 
L  in  the  old  safe  routine ;  and  to  the  restless  ac- 
tivity that  bad  jeopnrdited  the  firm  succeeded  a 
strange  torpdi^.  He  wore  black  for  Helen,  and 
sorrowed  without  hope.  He  felt  be  had  offended 
Heaven,  and  had  met  bis  punishment  in  Helen's 
death.  Wardlaw  senior  retiied  to  Etm-trees,  and 
seldom  saw  his  son.  When  they  did  me«t,  the  <M 
man  sometimes  whispered  hope,  but  the  whkiperwt* 
&int,  and  unheeded. 


■,  Gen-    I 
b:  but 


eral  Rollcston  deplored  his  unsuccesefal  search 
said  he  was  going  westward,  upon  the  report  of  I 
Dutch  wbaler,  who  bad  seen  an  island  reflected  ii 
the  sky,  while  sailing  between  Juan  Fernandez  and 
Norfolk  Isle, 

Arthnr  only  shook  his  head  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

SAe  is  in  heaven,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  never  see 

T  Again,  not  here  or  hereafter." 

Wwdlaw  senior  was  shocked  at  this  speech;  hut 
he  made  no  reply.  He  pitied  his  son  too  much  to 
criticise  the  expressions  into  which  his  bitter  grief 
betrofed  bim.  He  wss  old,  and  had  seen  the  tri- 
umphs of  time  over  all  things  human,  sorrow  io- 
cluded.    liiese,  however,  as  yet,  bad  done  nothing 
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grief  was  ds  Bombre  and  as  deailly  u  the  fint 

Bnt  one  dny,  M  tbiB  pale  figure  in  deep  monming 
,Bat  at  hia  table,  going  listlessly  &nd  mechanically 
tlirougli  the  busioess  of  ncraping  money  together  for 
others  to  enjoy,  whose  hearts,  unlike  his,  might  not 
be  in  the  grave,  hia  father  binrst  in  upon  him,  with 
ft  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  wared  it  over  his  bead 
in  triumph.  "  She  is  found  1  she  is  found ! "  he 
roared  :  "  read  that  I  "  and  thrust  the  telegrain  into 
his  hands. 

Those'  bands  trembled,  and  the  languid  voice 
rwe  into  shrieks  of  astonishment  and  delight,  as 
Arthur  read  the  words,  "We  have  got  her,  alive 
and  well :  shall  be  at  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  a  f.h." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Whilst  the  boat  waa  gung  to  the  Springbok, 
General  Rolleslon  whispered  to  Captain  MoreSuid ; 
and  what  he  said  may  be  almost  guessed  from  what 
occurred  on  board  the  steamer  soon  afterwards. 
Helen  was  carried  trembling  to  the  cabin,  and  the 
order  was  given  to  heave  the  anchor  and  get  under 
way.  A  groan  of  disappointment  ran  through  the 
■hip;  Captain  Moreland  expreaied  the  General's 
regret  to  the  men,  and  dividea  £200  upon  the  cap- 
stan ;  and  the  groan  ended  in  a  cheer. 

As  for  Helen's  condition,  'that  was  at  first  mis- 
fa^en  for  ill  health.  She  buried  henelf  for  two 
vhole  days  in  her  cabin  ;  and  from  that  jilace  faint 
nwans  were  heard  now  and  then.  The  sailors  called 
her  the  sick  lady. 

He.iven  knows  what  she  went  through  in  that 
finty-eight  hoan. 

She  came  upon  deck  nt  last  in  a  strange  state  of 
mind  and  body :  restless,  strni^  op,  absorbed.  The 
rare  vieor  she  had  acquired  on  the  island  came  ont 
now  with  a  vengeance.  She  walked  the  deck  with 
briskness,  and  a  pertinacity  that  awakened  admira- 
tion in  the  crew  at  first,  bnl  by  and  by  superstitious 
awe.  For,  while  the  untiring  feet  went  briskly  to 
and  fro  over  leagues  and  leagues  of  plank   every 


men  and  things  about  her  listlessly. 

She  bad  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  her  whole  nature 
was  stringing  itself  up  to  do  tbo  work. 

She  walked  so  many  mile«  a  day,  partly  firom 
escitemenl,  partly  with  a  delilierate  resolve  to  cher- 
ish her  health  and  strcnc^h  ;  "  I  may  want  them 
both,"  said  she,  "  to  dear  Hobert  Penfold."  Thought 
and  high  purpose  shone  through  her  so,  that  after 
a  while  wrfjodj'  dared  trouble  her  much  with  com- 
.  monplaces.  To  her  father,  she  was  always  sweet 
and  filial,  \>\xt  sadly  cold  compared  with  what  she 
:  had  always  been  hitherto.  Ho  was  tnking  her  body 
to  England,  but  ber  heart  staged  behind  upon  that 
island  :  he  saw  this,  and  said  iL 

"  Forgive  me,"  sajd  she,  coldly ;  and  that  was  all 
ber  reply. 

Sometimes  she  had  violent  passions  of  weeping ; 
and  then  he  would  endeavor  to  console  ber ;  but  in 
vain.  They  ran  their  course,  and  were  sncceeded 
by  the  bodily  activity  and  concentration  of  purpose 
they  had  interrupted  for  a  little  while- 
it  last,  after  a  rapid  voyage,  they  drew  near  the 
'English  const;  and  then  Generd  Rolleston,  who 
'  had  hitherto  spared  her  feclinf^s,  and  been  most  in- 
dulgent and  considerate,  felt  it  was  high  time  to 
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come  to  on  understanding  with  her  aa  to  the  conne 
they  should  both  pursue. 

"  Now,  Helen,   said  be,  "  about  the  Wardlaws '. " 

Helen  gave  a  slight  shudder.  But  she  Eaid,  after 
a  sli^t  hentadon,  "  Let  me  know  your  wishes." 

"O,  mine  are,  not  to  be  too  ungrateful  to  the 
father,  and  not  to  deceive  the  son." 

"  I  will  not  be  unr^teful  to  the  lather,  nor  de~ 

ive  the  son,"  siud  Ileien,  firmly. 

The  General  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  and  called 

T  his  brave  giri.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  published  that  you  Live  been 
tor  eight  months  on  ou  island  alone  with  a  convict. 
Auyuing  sooner  than  thaL  You  know  the  malice 
of  your  own  sex ;  if  one  woman  gets  hold  of  that, 
you  will  be  an  outcast  from  society." 

Helen  blushed  and  trembled.     »  Nobody  need  be 

Id  that  but  Arthur;  and  I  am  sure  he  loves  me 
well  enough  not  to  injure  me  with  the  world." 

"But  be  would  be  justified  in  declining  your 
hand,  after  such  a  revelatJon." 

Quite.     And  I  hope  he  will  decline  it  when  he 
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"Then  all  I  can  say  is,  yon  are  not  like  other 
romen." 

"  I  have  been  brought  up  by  a  man." 

"  If  I  was  Arthur  Wardlaw,  it  would  be  the  last 
word  you  should  ever  spe^  to  me." 

"  If  you  were  Arthur  Wardlaw,  I  should  be  on 
that  dear  island  now." 

Well,  suppose  his  bve  should  be  greater  than 
his  spirit,  and  —  " 

f  he  does  not  go  back  when  he  hears  of  my 
less  love,  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  I  shall  marrv 
:  and  try  with  all  my  soul  to  love  him.  I  'iL 
open  every  door  in  London  to  Robert  Penfold  ;  ex- 
cept one ;  my  husband's.  And  that  door,  while  I 
live,  he  shall  never  enter.  O  my  heart ;  my  heart ! " 
She  burst  ont  sobbing  desperately :  and  her  father 
laid  her  bead  upon  bis  bosom,  and  sighed  deeply, 
and  a^ed  himself  how  all  this  would  end. 

Before  they  landed,  her  fortitude  seemed  to  re- 
turn ;  and  'of  her  own  accord  she  begged  her  father 
to  telegraph  to  the  Wardlaws. 

"  Would  you  not  like  a  day  to  compose  yourself, 
and  prepare  for  this  trying  interview  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  should :  but  it  Is  mere  weakness.  And  I  must 
cure  myself  of  weakness,  or  I  shall  never  clear  Rob- 
ert Penfold.  And  then,  papa,  I  think  of  you.  If 
old  Mr.  Wardlaw  beard  you  had  been  a  day  in 
town,  yon  might  sufiur  in  his  good  opinion.  We 
shall  be  in  London  at  seven.  Ask  them  at  eight. 
That  will  be  one  hour's  respite.  God  help  me, 
and  strengthen  poor  Arthur  to  bear  the  blow  I 
bring  him  ! ''' 

Long  before  eight  o'clock  that  day,  Arthur  Ward- 
*       '     '  '  from  a  state  of  sombre  misery  and 


remorse  to  one  of  joy,  exultation,  and  unmixed  hap- 

Eineas.     He  no  longer  regretted  his  crime,  nor  the 
MS  of  the  Proserpme :  H«!en  was  alive  and  well. 


and  attributed  not  her  danger,  but  only  her  preser- 
vation, to  the  Wardlaws. 

Wardlaw  senior  kept  his  carriage  in  tdwn,  aod 
precisely  at  eight  o'clock  tbey  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  hotel. 

They  followed  the  servant  with  bounding  heart*, 
and  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  General  and 
Helen  stood  ready  to  receive  them.  Old  Wardlaw 
went  to  the  General  with  both  hands  out,  and  ao 
the  General  met  him,  and  between  the«e  two  it  was 
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aknoit  Ml  embrace.  Arthur  rui  to  Helen  with  cries 
of  J07  and  adotiratioD,  and  ktned  her  handi  again 

and  again,  and  shed  each  Mnuiue  t«an  (^  J07  o*er 
then  that  she  trembled  alTover,  and  waa  obliged  to 
sit  down.  He  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  atiU  impris- 
oned one  hand,  and  mumbled  it,  while  ahe  turned 
her  head  away  and  held  ber  other  hand  bdbre  her 
foce  to  hide  its  real  espreasion,  which  waa  a  mixture 
of  pity  and  repuguance.  But  as  her  face  was  hid~ 
den,  and  her  eloquent  body  quivered,  and  her  hand 
waa  not  wi^drawn,  it  seemed  a  sweet  picture  of 
fenunina  afTection  to  those  who  had  not  the  key. 

At  last  Bhe  was  relieved  from  a  moat  embairaaa- 
ing  situation  by  old  Wardlaw ;  he  cried  out  on  this 
monopoly,  and  Helen  instantly  darted  out  of  her 
chair,  and  went  to  him,  and  put  up  her  cheek  to 
him,  which  he  kissed;  and  then  she  thanked  him 
warmly  ibr  hia  courage  in  not  despurinn;  of  her  Uie, 
and  his  goodnea  in  lendins  out  a  ship  for  her. 

Now,  the  &ct  is,  she  coiud  not  feel  grateful ;  but 
ahe  knew  ahe  ought  to  bo  gratoliil,  and  she  waa 
ashamed  to  show  no  feeling  at  all  in  return  for  so 
much  ;  80  ahe  was  eloquent,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  natorallj  very  much  pleased  at  Gist;  but  he 
caught  an  expression  of  pain  on  Arthur's  (aces  and 
tlien  he  stopped  her.  "My  dear,"  said  he,  "you 
ought  to  thank  Arthur,  not  me ;  it  is  his  love  for 
jou  which  was  the  cause  of  my  zeaL  If  yon  owe 
me  anything,  ps^  it  to  him,  for  he  deserves  it  best. 
He  nearly  died  for  vou,  nty  sweet  girL  No,  no,  you 
must  o't  bang  your  head  for  that,  neither.  What  a 
fool  I  am  to  revive  old  sorrows '.  Here  we  are,  the 
h^piest  four  in  England."  Then  he  whispered  to 
her,  "  Be  kind  to  poor  Artliur,  that  is  all  I  ask.  His 
Tery  life  depends  on  you." 

Helen  obeyed  this  order,  and  went  tlowly  back  to 
Arthur;  she  sat,  cold  as  ice,  on  the  sofa  beside  him, 
and  he  made  love  to  her.  She  scarcelv  beard  what 
he  said ;  she  was  askine  herself  how  she  could  end 
this  intolerable  interview,  and.  escape  her  tadter's 
looks,  who  knew  the  real  state  of  her  heart. 

At  last  she  rose,  and  went  and  whispered  to  him : 
"  My  courage  has  failed  me.  Have  pity  on  me,  and 
get  me  away.    It  is  the  old  man ;  he  kills  me." 

General  Rolleston  took  the  bint,  and  acted  with 
more  tact  than  one  would  have  (pven  him  credit 
for.  He  got  up  and  nng  the  bell  for  tea;  then  he 
said  to  Helen,  "  You  don't  drink  tea  now,  wad  I  see 

C'  are  excited  more  than  is  good  for  yon.  You 
better  go  b>  bed." 

"Yea,  papa,"  said  Helen. 

She  tcok  her  candle,  and  as  she  passed  young 
Wardlaw,  she  told  him,  in  a  low  vcdce,  she  would 
be  g^ad  to  speak  to  bim  alone  to^tnorrow. 

"  At  what  hour  ?  "  said  he,  eagerly. 

"  When  vou  like.     At  one." 

And  so  ahe  retired,  leavine  him  in  ecstasies.  This 
was  the  first  downright  assignation  she  bad  ever 
made  witk  him. 

They  met  at  one  o'clock ;  he  radiant  as  the  sun, 
and  a  rose  in  his  bntton-hole ;  ahe  sad  and  sombre, 
and  with  her  very  skin  twitching  at  the  thonght  of 
the  explanation  she  had  to  go  through. 

He  began  with  amorous  commonplaces;  she 
■topped  hun,  gravely.  "Arthur,"  said  she,  "you 
and  I  are  alone  now,  and  I  have  a  confession  to 
make.  Unfortunately,  I  must  cause  you  padn  — 
terrible  pain.  O I  my  heart  flinches  at  the  wound 
I  am  going  to  give  you ;  but  it  is  my  fete  either  to 
woanayou  or  to  deceive  you." 

During  this  preamble,  Arthur  sat  amazed,  rathei 


than  alarmed.    He  did  not  interrupt  her,  tlioiigh 
she  paused,  and  would  gladly  have  been  interrupted. 


"  Arthur,  we  suffered  great  hardships  on  the  boat,  * 
and  you  would  have  lost  me  but  for  one  peiMn. 
He  saved  my  life  again  and  agwn ;  I  saved  his  upon 
the  island.  Hy  constancy  was  subject  to  trials  — 
0,  such  tialsl  So  great  an  example  of  evei^ 
manly  virtue  forever  before  my  ejreal  My  entt' 
tude  and  my  pity  eternally  pleading !  England  and 
you  seemed  gone  finever.  Make  excuses  for  ma  it 
you  can.  Arthnr — I — I  have  formed  an  attach- 
In  makine  this  strange  avowal  she  hung  her  head 
and  blushed,  and  the  tean  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
But   we  suspect   they   ran   for   Aim,   and   not   for 

Arthur  turned  deadly  sick  at  this  tremeadoos 
blow,  dealt  with  ao  soft  a  band.  At  last  he  gasped 
out,  "  If  you  marry  him.  you  will  bory  me." 

"  No,  Arthur,"  said  Helen,  gently ;  "  I  could  not 
many  him,  even  if  yon  were  to  permit  me.  Wbea 
you  know  more,  you  will  see  that,  of  us  three  mt- 
happ^  ones,  you  are  the  least  unhappy.  But,  ciaee 
this  IS  so,  am  J  wrong  to  tell  yon  Uie  truth,  and 
leave  you  to  decide  wbetlier  our  engagement  ought 
lo  continue  ?  Of  course,  what  I  have  owned  to  you 
releases  yoo." 

"  Selenses  me  I  but  it  does  not  unlMnd  my  heart 
from  youn,"  cried  Arthur,  in  despur. 

Then  bis  hysterical  nature  caoe  ODt,  and  he  was 
so  near  fainting  away  that  Helen  sprinkled  wat^ 
on  his  temples,  and  applied  ean-de.cotogne  to  his 
nostrils,  and  murmured,  "  Poor,  poor  Arthur !  O, 
was  I  bom  only  to  afflict  those  I  esteem  ?  " 

He  saw  her  with  the  teais  of  pity  in  her  eyes,  and 
he  caueht  her  hand,  and  said,  "  You  wei«  always 
the  soul  of  honor ;  keep  faith  with  me,  «iul  I  inll 
cure  you  of  that  unhappy  attachment." 

"  What  I  Do  you  hold  me  to  my  engagement  after 
what  I  have  told  you  ?  " 

**  Cruel  Helen  1  yon  know  I  have  not  the  power 
to  hold  you." 

"  1  am  not  cruel ;  and  yon  have  the  power.  But, 
O,  think  1    For  your  own  sake,  not  mine." 

"  I  have  thought  -,  and  this  attachment  to  »  man 
you  cannot  marry  is  a  mere  miiifortnne,  —  yean  a* 
wdl  as  mine.  Give  me  your  esteem  until  your  km 
comes  back,  and  let  oar  enswement  contiane-' 

"  It  was  for  you  to  deci&,  said  Helen,  coUIt. 
■'  and  you  have  decided.  There  is  one  condltiati  I 
must  ask  you  to  submit  to." 

"1  submit  to  it." 

"  What,  before  you  hear  it  ?  ^ 

"  Helen,  you  don't  know  what  a  year  of  misery  I 
have  endured,  ever  since  the  report  came  of  joor 
death.  My  happiness  is  cruelly  dashed  now,  but 
stJU  it  is  great  happiness  by  comparison-  Uake 
your  conditions.  You  are  my  queen,  as  well  aa  nf 
love  and  my  life." 

Helen  hesitated.  It  shocked  her  delicacy  to  1ow«t 
the  man  she  had  consented  to  marry. 

"  0  Helen,"  said  Arthur,  "  anything  bot  secrete 
between  you  and  me.  Go  on  as  you  luiTe  bc^oa. 
and  let  me  know  the  worst  at  ODoe." 

"  Can  you  be  very  genertHis,  Arthur  ?  —  geaxxom 
to  bim  who  haa  caused  you  so  much  pain  ?  " 

"  1 11  ti7,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  groan. 

"  I  would  not  marry  bim,  unless  you  gave  me  op  '■  , 
for  I  am  your  betrothed,  and  you  are  true  to  ate..] 
I  coald  not  marry  bio,  even  if  I  were  not  pled^ 
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to  yon ;  but  it  w  happens,  I  caa  do  bim  one  ^«at 
wrrice  withoat  injmticfl  to  you ;  and  this  service  I 
liATe  ToiTed  to  do  before  1  raanj.    1  abatl  keep  that 
vow,  as  1  keep  fitith  with  jou.     He  has  beSD  drii 
from  aociety  by  a  foul  slander ;  tbat  slander  I 


nft  and  confute.     It  will  be  long  and  difficult ;  but 
Bnt  that  I  will  not  be  bo  crael 


I  shall  do  it 


u  could  betp  me  if  yoa  choH. 


Arthur  bit  his  lip  with  jealous  r^e ;  but  he 
naturally  canning,  and  his  canning  showed  him  there 
WH  at  present  but  one  road  to  Helen's  beart.  He 
quelled  his  torture  m  well  as  he  (»uld,  and  resolved 
to  take  that  road.     He  reflected  a  moraeDt,  and  then 

"  If  you  snccead  in  that,  will  you  many  me  next 
day  ?  " 

"  I  will,  npoa  my  bonttt'." 

"  Then  I  will  help  you." 

"  Ardiar,  think  what  you  say.  Women  have 
loved  as  unselfishly  as  this ;  but  no  man,  that  ever  I 

"  No  man  ever  did  love  a  woman  as  I  love  you. 
Tea,  I  would  rather  help  you,  thoogh  with  a  aore 
heart,  than  hold  aloof  Gram  you.  What  have  we  to 
do  tOMtber?" 

"Did  I  not  tell  yon? — to  clear  hi«  character  of  a 
foul  stigma,  and  restore  him  to  England,  and  to  the 
world  which  be  is  so  fitted  la  adfwn." 

"  Yea,  yea,"  said  Arthur ;  "  bnt  who  is  it  ?  Why 
do  I  ask,  though  ?     He  must  be  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  No  stranger  at  all,"  said  Helen ;  "  but  one  who 
is  almatt  as  unjust  to  you  as  the  world 'has  been  to 
him";  then,  fixing  her  eyes  full  on  him,  she  said, 
"  Arthur,  it  is  yoor  old  Mend  and  tutor,  Bobert 
Ftanfbld." 

[Tob 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

Whateyeb  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  as 
in  style  and  pace  of  the  University  eights  of  this 
year,  the  KaDonaUe  hour  and  fair  weather  of  the 
day  drew  a  larger  conconne  than  had  ever  before 
congregated  to  witness  the  closest  of  races  between 
the  most  elite  of  crews.  The  furc^e  for  the  race 
and  its  result  grows  greater  each  year;  the  mere 
daily  practice  at  Putney,  especially  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  draws  a  la^^er  audience  than  conde- 
scended to  come  to  the  race  itself  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Cbitty  and  Meade  King  fifteen  or  sixteen 
yean  ago.  From  the  Ship,  at  Hortlake,  to  the 
Aqneduct,  at  Putney,  the  banks  fi^m  ten  to  tlurty 
yards  deep,  according  to  the  accommodation,  are 
lined  with  a  ckise^racked,  seething  man  of  the 
British  populace.  Hammersmith  Bridge  is  impas- 
sable and  almost  inviuble,  every  available  iocn  of 
standing  or  hanging  room,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  ohains,  close  covemd  with  expectant  sght-seeis, 
tiU'tbe  roadway  sinks,  nnder  the  pressnre,  eighteen 
inches  below  its  orthodox  level,  and  makes  us  fear 
a  repetition,  on  a  ctdoesal  scale,  of  the  great 
Yarmooth  catastrophe  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Hooae-topB,  balconies,  steamers,  pleasure-boats, 
contribute  in  smaller  proportion  their  quota  to  the 

Sneral  gathering,  tiH  half  a  milLon  would  fall  far 
)rt  of  the  concourse ;  and  even  Epsotn  Downs,  on 
tba  Derby-day,  would  look  foolish  (or  dirt  alongside 
tf  Father  Tbames  on  the  day  of  days. 

And  for  days  md  weeks  past,  not  only  with  thi 

l".  .     . 

steamers  chartered,  railway  fares  tripled,  windows 


and  balconies  bespoken ;  ties,  bonnets,  rosettes, 
and  parasols,  of  the  rival  hues,  sold  by  the  hun- 
dred weight.  No  Court-mouming  would  inflict  one 
half  such  injnry  to  trade  as  the  withdrawal  of  the 
race  and  its  concomitant  aoiirces  pf  plunder  and 
profit  Betting,  of  course,  there  was  in  plenty ; 
not  that  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  betlsd 
upon  the  race  knew  anything  about  ro^ng,  or 
coold  have  distinguished  one  crew  from  the  other, 
by  its  style,  or  anything,  except  the  discrimination 
of  nniform ;  but  the  result  was  a  convenience  fw 
^amblit^,  and  the  "  odds  "  were  quoted  accordingly 
in  the  retom  from  Tattersall's  as  systAinatically  as 
the  Derby  and  Two  Hiousand  prices  of  the  day. 

"  Qai  •todet  optatHii  cnm  coDUoinre  nHtin 
Hnlu  tnlit  hoftque  poer,  wdaTit,  et  sUlt, 

How  few  of  those  who  recently  gazed,  in  tbdr 
holiday  outing,  at  the  eights  as  they  flashed  1^ 
them  on  April  4,  can  appreciate  the  patient  en- 
durance, toil,  trouble,  self-demal,  that  those  eigh- 
teen "  cemleans  '  have  undergone  before  they  came 
fit  to  the  pent,  to  do  justice  and  honm'  to  themselves 
and  their  University.  Hardly  has  the  October 
term  been  inaugurated,  and  the  repose  of  Long 
Vacation  roused  once  iDore  into  life,  than  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.B.C.  has  set  to  work  to  compile  the 
"  trial  eiobts."  Every  man  in  the  University,  of  any 
reaeoDable  merit  or  promise,  bas  a  chance  and  trial 
fbr  that;  and  after  a  few  weeks  two  erewi  are 
finally  selected,  balanced  as  equally  as  can  be,  and 
set  at  the  end  of  term  to  teat  their  individual  merits, 
in  a  race  on  the  broad  reaches  of  Ely,  or  the  open 
waters  of  Nuneham. 

From  the  commencemeot  of  the  enswng  Lent 
Tartu  tbe  University  eight  is  set  gtun^;  the  trial 

^-j.^  L uy  ^j^n  ^ft^  tiie  merits  of  aspip- 

iDK  tbe  crew  baa  settled  intosome- 
thiDg  like  r^ular  shape  aqd  practice.  Three  or 
four  weeks  bring  them  to  Lent,  and  with  it  the 
commencement  of  training.     Out  of  bed  by  6.30, 

7  o'clock,  A.  K.,  every  morning,  and  a  mile  or  two 

walking  before  a  breakfast  of  regulation  steaks 
and  chops.  Light  lonch  about  1.30,  and  then  the 
day's  gnnd  ;  whether  a  short  course  day,  of  twice 
to  ISey  and  back  again  on  the  lais,  and  down  to 
Baitflbito  on  tbe  Cam,  or  a  long  course  to  Alnng- 
doa  Lasher,  and  its  equivalent  of  Clayhitiie.' 
Through  rain,  snow,  and  wind,  through  fair  and 
foul  alue,  no  rest,  no  reprieve.  If  floods  have  not 
put  tbe  water  meadows  along  tbe  banks  of  Ims 
completely  under  its  flow,  there  may  be  seen  some 
five  or  six  times  a  fortnight,  and  oltener,  a  group  of 
'  waiting  at  the  first  gate  below  Sandiord, 

"  oets^oeelto  tbeinersevsinthe  teethof 


while  the  "  pets  ^  peel  to  tbeirjerseys  in  the  teeth  of 

id  set  off  for  the  long  row  of  3|  miles, 

and  slacker  tide,  fully 


.si"' 


equals  the  4}  miles  fi^>m  Putney  to  Mortlake.  For 
the  first  mile  or  two  the  high  bank  to  tbe  westward 
shelters  the  boat  from  the  wind,  which  blowing 
a  can  raise  but  littie  surf,  but  lower  down,  so 
as  the  circuitous  navigation  of  Nuneham  i»- 
land  bas  been  completed,  symptoms  of  "  open  aea  ' 
begin  to  Im  painfiilly  apparent.  "  Hold  your  oars 
tight,  all,"  squeaks  the  coxswain,  as  they  round  the 
comer  of  the  rustic  bridge,  and  two  or  three  lor^ 
roUen  lap  up  bow's  back,  nearly  float  five  oflT  hia 
seat,  and  land  themselves  in  tbe  shivering  eteerer^ 
lap.  "  Get  well  forward  1 "  "  Keep  it  long  I "  as 
the  men  can  hardly  bend  forward  against  the  blast, 
and  here  and  there  tbe  oars  come  whack  a^nst  a 
great  tweaker,  extracting  a  stifled  curse  Irom  t 
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Q,  ft  gnarl  from  the  coWBJn,  and  a  yi 
scolding  from  the  "  coach "  on  the  bank.  Three 
minutes  of  this  purgatory  and  then  the  Railwsy 
Bridee  cives  a  temporary  respite  &oiq  the  sale, 
which  only  meets  them  vonn  than  ever  in  the  long 
bead  below,  and  makes  her  jaded  crew  groan  over 
the  cruet  mockery  of  "  take  her  Jn  all,"  ai  they 
reach  the  creek  comer  above  the  lasher,  and  are 
called  upon  for  the  customary  final  spurt.  The 
set^ey  waters  of  Cam  can  never  produce  such 
miniature  aea  as  this ;  hut  a  good  bleak  row  from 
Ely  to  Clayhithe,  through  fourteen  miles  of  dreary 
fens,  under  March  east  wind,  and  a  run  of  a 
or  two  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day  in  pelting  rai 
driving  snow,  will  bear  a  good  comparison  with  the 
roughest  pleasures  of  the  Oxford  course. 

Tjneasy  lies  the  head  thnt  wears  a  crown,  and  of 
all  others  the  president's  is  least  of  all  a  bed  of  r 
He  has  the  whole  onus  of  the  selection  and  training 
of  the  crew,  though  when  the  time  comes  when  he 
can  no  longer  coach  his  recruits,  but  must  himself 
take  his  place  in  the  boat,  he  may,  if  he  is  fortunate, 
secure  some  friend  to  undertake  the  tuidon  from  the 
bank  during  training.  Apart  from  the  practice,  ^e 
"  condition  "  and  health  of  the  crew  form  a  most  im- 
portant item  in  his  cares.  In  order  to  keep  to  many 
men  in  strict  obedience  and  discipline,  it  is  necesaar^' 
to  have  Gxed  rules  of  regime  and  diet,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  caprice ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
work  and  treatment  that  suits  the  physique  of  one 
will  hardly  suit   all,  and  continued  variation, 


a^ostment,  and  grace  have  to  be  apportioned  by 
captain  to  meet  emergencies.     ITien,  again,  so 


I  of  the  crew,  especially  if  well  scolded  for 
a  fanlt,  are  invariably  finding  out  something  wrong 
and  uncomfortabte  with  their  oars,  stretchers,  row- 
locks, &c. ;  and  much  scientific  knowledge  of  work 
and  mechanics  is  needed  to  discover  whether  the 
fault  really  lies  with  the  oarsman  or  with  his  tool. 
Then,  if  the  crew  goes  at  all  amiss,  or  doe«  not 
please  the  fane  v  of  interested  critics  of  other  colleges, 
he  is  inundated  with  an^estiona,  anonymous  letters, 
and  hints  that  he  has  not  selected  the  best  men 
aviulable  for  nae,  or  is  badgered  to  change  the  stroke, 
or  transpose  7  and  6,  &c.  And  well-meaning  busy- 
bodies  from  town  and  country  write  wholesale  to 
hiniioffering  their  experiences  and  suggestions.  One 
recommends  the  crew  to  train  on  egcs  and  sherry ; 
another,  whose  consamptive  wifb  has  lately  been  re- 
stored to  health  and  strength  upon  asses'  milk,  ni'^ 
eests  in  Bratitode  that  the  O.U.B.C.  or  C.U.B. 
C.  should  follow  suit  to  the  remedy.  Another  wants 
to  see  oars  of  some  new-fangled  shape  of  his  own 
tried ;  another  asserts  that  if  the  President  will  only 
build  a  boat  about  82  feet  7  inches  in  length,  he 
will  win  iii  a  canter,  and  go  so  fast  that  he  wilt  lose 
his  own  breath.  And  the  touts  of  trade  are  equallj' 
pestilent ;  every  dabbler  in  collodion  and  nitrate  of 
silver  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  photograph  the 
crews,  and  is  twgrieved  if  refused,  for  to  accommo- 
date all  would  be  to  keep  the  men  standing  in  open 


dyspeptics  and  invalids " ;  another  forces  his  way  at 
break&st-tJme  with  a  novel  garment,  combining 
shirt,  trousers,  socks,  and  pocket-handkerchief  all  in 
one  piece,  "  admirably  adapted  for  walking,  riding, 
Tacin°[,  hunting,"  &c.,  and  pleads  that  the  race  is  a 
moraf  for  the  men  if  they  will  only  row  clothed  in 
this  nondescript.  If  the  tide  compels  an  early  start, 
some  hundred  letters  come  in  from  patres  and  ma- 
tres  fiuniliarum,  whose  digestions  woold  be  ruined 


by  rachunearUtly  boon,  or  whose  daughters  wotdd  be 
at  that  time  en^ged  in  a  music  lesson,  pointing  oid 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  hour,  ^o  sooner  i* 
the  umpire's  steamer  chartered,  —  the  private  prop* 
erty  of  the  two  clahe,  — -  and  the  reserved  rendet- 
vous  fbr  the  one  especial  da^  in  the  year  of  all  oM 
champions   of  fonner    'Varsity    races,   than    eveiy 

eny  outside  reporter  who  thinks  that  notfaingcao 
lost  for  the  asking  pesters  the  president  Ibr  a 
ticket,  pleading  the  "  liberty  of  the  press  "  as  a  m- 
son  for  locomotion  at  the  expense  of  the  crews  in- 
stead of  his  own,  and  ignoring  the  fact  that  his  pras- 
ence  will  exclude  frt»n  that  precious  gathering  boom 
old  thranite  who  has  toiled  in  auld  lang  syne  fe 
the  honor  of  his  blue,  and  that  the  race  could  be 
reviewed  and  the  report  compiled  just  as  ea«ly  tram 
other  free  steamers  if  the  "  liner  "  be  but  content  to 


pay  forhia  paMWO  thereon. 
And  dunng  their  ^oum 


Fojoum  at  Putney,  dnrii^  the 
last  week  or  two  of  training,  the  crews  —  lions  c^ 
London,  ;)ro  (em.  —  are  mobbed  and  hustled  wbei«- 
ever  they  go.  Hiey  have  to  fight  their  way  thiaagh 
an  admiring  crowd  of  counter-ekippers  and  coster- 
mongers  before  they  can  launch  their  boat  for  a.  row, 
or  return  from  it,  pumped  and  wearied,  to  their 
dressing-rooms.  Their  coach  from  the  bank  has  all 
his  work  to  do  to  pick  his  way  through  a  mass  of 
galloping  snobs,  who  mob  him  wherever  he  places 
himself,  as  if  the  only  correct  view  of  the  crew  were 
to  be  obtained  between  him  and  the  river ;  wUile, 
unless  his  lungs  are  stentorian,  he  has  little  chaoee 
of  beina  audible  above  the  clatter  of  the  hoo&of 
equeatnan  cockneys. 

And  at  last  the  ordeal  is  over,  the  Qoishii^  tond 
has  been  added,  and  myriads,  and  tens  of  myriads, 
come  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  two  crcvn,tif 
whose  merit*  they  know  nothing  except  by  hearsay, 

—  a  multitude,  not  one  of  whom  in  a  hundred  has 
personal  interest  in  the  honor  of  either  Univernty, 
except  whore  the  sordid  gains  of  bets  has  lent  its 
bias  \  and  few  of  whom  could  tell  the  diSerence  be- 
tween one  eight  and  the  other,  did  they  come  oat  ii 
plain  white  instead  of  in  uniform.  Yet  the  rabUe 
come  and  see,  and  go,  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do, 

—  because  they  like  to  say  that  they  have  e«en  the 
race,  and  have  not  y^  arrived  at  the  prMBriloii  at 
sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  trieodi 
to  satisfy  their  reputation  and  save  exertion  by  the 
simple  mendacity  of  sayit^  that  they  have  bee* 
there,  yet  stopping  peacefully  at  home  meanwhile. 

It  is  11.30  before  the  crews  make  a  move  to  their 
boat-houses,  and  launch  their  ships.  A  threepenay- 
bit  has  at  last  changed  liie  luck  of  six  socce^vs 
vears,  and  has  won  the  choice  of  sides  for  Cam- 
bridge; a  good  omen  for  the  Light  Blue  to  start 
with.  Then  thev  get  afioatand  jiaddle  to  stations. 
Oxford  first,  Cambridge  following  in  decidedly 
slovenlj'  style,  very  inferior  to  some  of  the  even  rov- 
ing which  they  have  exhibited  during  the  last  «e<L 
A  good  deal  of  misthaoKS  over  the  nver,  though  tk 
sun  Is  fighting  his  way  through  overhead  ;  bo  deaM- 
has  the  Tog  been  In  early  morning  at  London,  thiii 
hosts  who  have  come  to  the  race  have  breiik£ut«i. 
by  candlelight.  As  it  is  even  now,  out  in  , 
itry,  the  genertd  landmarks  are  obscured,  sad 
'a  office  is  more  arduous  than  ever ;  Sac 
of  a  wide  stream,  the  shorea,  even  if 
mist,  are  a  poor  criterion  of  cotraS 
direction,  and  in  front,  at  the  end  of  the  rea  ' 
they  are  qaiba  inviMble.  There  is  on  even  i 
t  by  no  means  a  rapid  one,  such  as  is  often 
a  University  race.     The  Oxford  stroke,  lu 
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to  starting  from  a  fltationuT-  position,  witb  tbe  tide 
flowing  paat  hiia,addineh>  the  dead  pull  Breustance 
eqiuvuent  to  that  whica  would  be  if  tbe  boat  waa 
ranning  st«rnward9  tbree  miles  an  hour,  at  the  sig- 
vil  for  the  start  misses  the  Gnt  itroke  almoet  entire- 
ly, and  for  the  next  two  or  tiiree  strokes  the  boat 
"lollops"  ancomfortahiy.     Cambridge  set  off  nfter 
tbe  first  three  or  four  strokes  to  a  racing  stroke  of 
41  a  minute,  not  a  bit  too  fast  for  a  really  first-class 
crew,  but  infinitely  beyond  their  power  to  muntain 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  so  it  i«  proved ; 
though  they  secure  a  lead  of  balf  a  length  by  the 
lower  willows  of  Craven,  that  is  the  estent  of  tlieir 
tether,  and   a   little   beyond  the  Cottage,  Oxford, 
working  up  to  a  good  39.  have  overhauled  them,  and 
the  next  quarter-mile  is  rowed  by  each  neck  and 
neck.     Even  thus  early  the  ^e  baa  begun  h>  tell 
upon  Cambridge,  and  the  time,  especially  on  tbe 
stroke  side,  is  none  of  the  best.     The  styles  of  pro- 
gress of  the  two  boats  themselves  are  palpably  dis- 
tinct; Cambridge  take  a  shorter  time  to  come  for- 
ward  through   the   air   than   to   row   thrauglt  the 
water;  they  go  much  fiirther  backward  than  Os- 
fonl,  and  aro  very  slow  in  getting  the  hands  oS"  the 
cheat ;  tbeir  boat  is  drawa  through  the  water  at  each 
!  stroke,  but  has  hardly  any  perceptible  "  lift."     Ox- 
<  ford,  on  the  other  hand,   besides   rowing  in  good 
time,  swing  just  the  reverse  of  Cambridge,  a  long 
time  in  getting  forward  and  very  fast  through  the 
water,  driving   tbe  oars   through   with  a  hit  like 
sledge-h.-immers,  while  the  boat  jumps  out  of  the  wa- 
t«r  several  inches  at  each  stroke.     Csmbridce  have 
shot  their  bolt  by  the  "  Crab  Tree,"  and  rapidly  Ox- 
ford pass  them,  and  take  a  lead.    By  the  Soap-works 
they  arc  clear,  and  Cakine  the  shoro  arch  at  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge,  go  still  further  away  round  the 
bead    in  their  favor   off  Chiswick.     Aa  they  enter 
Comey  Reach,  Cambridge  go  all  to  pieces,  and  lose 
the  last  vestige  of  form  and  time,  while  Oxford  also 
become  a  little  wild  on  the  stroke  side,  for  no  excu- 
sable reason,  for  they  are  not  distressed,  and  have 
all  their  own  way.     I'he   steameiB  rather  overrun 
Cambridge  in  Comey  Reach,  and  though  not  head- 
ing them,  draw  away  the  water  from  them,  and  to 
some  extent  check  their  speed  and  spoil  any  chance 
that  might  be  left;  but  that  is  remote  indeed,  to 
judge  by  the  men  in  the  bong  of  tbe  eight,  each 
rmring  his  own  stroke  and  swing,  such  as  it  is,  with 
SBblime  indilTerence  to  the  time  set  by  stroke.    The 
continued  plucky  spurts  of  the  latter,  and  tlie  rowing 
of  tbe  president.  No.   7,  who  keeps  his  shape  and 
forcD  manfully,  even  under  the  pressure  of  pace  and 
ciistress,  and  docs  more  work  than  any  other  two 
put    together,   gains  ereat  kvSot  from   critics  near 
enough  to  see  and  judge  the  merits  of  the  rowing; 
but,  beyond  thv  performances  of  these  two,  there  is 
nothtniT  to  ho  observed  to  the  credit  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Cambridge  crew,  except  their  untllnching  pluck 
ami  perseverance.     Thus  they  shoot  Barnes  Bridge, 
Oxford  swinging  and  hitting  the  water,  Cambridge 
■crsmbiinc  and  tu^ng  at  it.     Four  clear  lengths 
separate  them,  ana  a  terrific  "  crab,"  caught  by  No. 
I  of  Cambridgi;  off  the  marshes  (tbe  first  bona  Jide 
;nib  recorded  since  tbe  introduction  of  outriggers  in 
a    Uoivcrsity   race,   though  oan  have   twice  been 
[nocked  out  of  the  hand  at  the  start  bynteamers, — 
n  1858  and  1864,  —  and  there  were  sundry  minor 
liell-&)h  in  the  Oxford  boat  of  I860),  puts  the  coup 
le  grAce  to  Light  Blue  discomfiture,  and  lands  Ox- 
brd  trinnen  in  20  min.  6G  sec. 

Tbo  time  of  the  race  is  tbe  fastest  recorded  of 
bese  r«ces  upon  flood-tide ;  though  practice  is  con- 
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tinually  much  faster,  when  tbe  crews  can  choose 
their  own  time,  on  a  good  stream  clear  of  wind,  such 
as  was  the  day  of  this  race.  The  misconduct  of 
steamers,  delaying  the  start. till  tbe  tide  bad  run 
"slack,"  and  even  turned,  has  marred  tbe  time  of 
some  lis  the  strongest  and  fastest  crews  on  record, 
and  spoilt  the  averse  of  pace  over  tbe  course.  Till, 
however,  some  future  race  shall  eclipse  this  last,  the 
Oxonians  have  a  feather  in  tbeir  caps.  The  fastest 
race  on  record  is  that  of  '63,  irowed  from  Barker's 
Bails  upon  the  ebb,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  5 
miles,  which  occupied  S3  min.  G  sec.,  and  the  time 
over  the  last  4^  miles,  tbe  legitimate  course,  SO  min. 
5  sec.  On  that  occasion  wind  and  stream  were  both 
in  favor  of  Oxford,  easy  winners  by  some  300  yards ; 
and,  had  a  good  crew  fairly  contested  them,  the 
pace  might  have  been  much  greater.  Tbe  quickest 
practice  time  was  made  b^  the  Oxonians  oi  1857, 
upon  a  terrific  spring  tide  m  19  min.  50  sec. :  and  20 
min.  10  sec,  20  min.  20  sec.,  and  20  min.  30  sec, 
were  accomplished  variously  by  the  Oxonians  in  '63 
and  '66  at  only  half  a  racing  stroke,  upon  good  tides 
and  smooth  water.  Till  tbis  year  the  fastest  race  on 
the  ilood,  and  second  fastest  altogether,  was  made  by 
tbe  Cambridge  eightiof  184€,  the  first  year  irf  oDl- 
riggers,  in  boats  far  heavier  and  slower  than  tiiose  of 
the  present  da;^.  After  all,  so  much  depends  upon 
the  wind  and  tide,  which  vary  so  much  ftom  day  to 
day,  and  hour  to  hour,  that  time  is  but  a  random 
test  of  merit  on  Putney  water,  whatever  it  may  be 
on  the  more  evenly  regulated  courae  of  Henley ;  and 
even  then  a  breeze  may  spring  up  or  fall  in  an  hour, 
and  alter  the  pace  of  a  race  by  balf  a  minule. 

The  obvious  impression  from  viewing  the  race  of 
last  month  is  that  Cambrid^,  who  bad  made  a  great 
stride  in  improvement  during  the  tbree  past  year^, 
have  suddenly  relapsed  and  failed  in  tbe  simplest 
desiderata  for  a  crew  of  boys  or  juniors,  —  time  and 
swing.  General  stjle  may  deteriorate,  and  bo  hard 
to  regain  in  a  hurry,  but  any  st}'le,  such  .is  it  is, 
shoulil,  afler  ten  weeks' practice,  be  uniform  among 
the  crew  who  practise  it.  Strange  to  say,  Cambridge 
rowed  very  nicely  together  when  they  firat  came  to 
Futnoy,  a  fortnight  before  the  race,  while  Oxford 
were  decidedly  rough ;  the  latter,  however,  im- 
proved, and,  though  never  first-class,  were  a  good 
average  crew,  while  Cambridge,  during  the  last  few 
days,  fell  all  to  pieces,  without  being  in  the  least 
overtrained.  The  sluggish  recovery  of  the  hands 
from  the  chest  ruined  them  when  they  came  to  try  a 
racing  stroke.  In  fact,  they  could  not  row  (though 
tbey  might  snatch)  a  racing  stroke,  and  could  oot, 
as  did  Oxford  last  year,  win  at  a  mere  half^epeed 
stroke. 

The  general  style  of  Oxford  has  not  deteriorated ; 
though  many  outsiders  iitncied  that  Oxford  rowed  a 
short  stroke,  it  was  more  that  the  time  occupied  by 
them  in  stashing  tbe  oar  through  the  water  was 
short,  than  the  reach  itwlf ;  this  deceived  inexperi- 
enced eyes,  especially  when  compared  to  the  slow 
"  draw "  throueh  of  Cambridge,  which  often  ap- 
peared, for  similar  reasons,  a  longer  stroke  than  it 
really  was.  But  the  pace  of  Oxford  this  year  was 
hardly  so  good  as  fonnerly,  though  their  trials  with 
the  watermen  were  not  so  bad  as  made  out,  for  the 
professionals  always  poached  a  stroke  or  two  before 
the  word  was  fi^ven,  and  Oxford  were  besides  avow- 
edlv  slow  in  getting  away ;  Oxford  always  made  up 
their  lost  start  before  100  or  200  yards  had  been 
rowed,  and  the  watermen  stopped  as  soon  as  col- 
lared. Yet*  there  is  no  doubt  that  though  tbe  weight 
of  liie  Oxonians  was  up  to  the  average  (12  stone), 
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and  tiie  general  wat  d  dwng  the  wmk  orthodox, 
f«t  two  or  three  of  the  mea  did  haidlj  «o  mnch 
work  for  their  ireigbt  ai  they  should,  and  aa  fell 
short  in  pace  of  hai^er-workiog  yet  lighter-weighted 
crews  of  former  yean.  So  long  as  the  general  ityle 
of  rowine  is  kept  up  to  tiie  avenge,  the  pace  can  be 
improved  by  introduction  of  stronger  men  Mtother 
year,  or  the  advancement  in  strength  of  thoae  u  they 
fill  out  with  age. 

Cambridge  had  thip  year  a  finer  average  set  of 
men  than  Oxford,  but  threw  away  their  chances  by 
employiitg  an  inuompetent  "  coach,"  who  at  be*t  bad 
steered,  but  had  never  ro*ed  in  lus  life,  However, 
they  may  have  thought  that  he  possessed  more  than  oi^ 
dinapy  eiperience,  from  the  fact  diat  his  servicee  had 
in  former  years  not  only  been  confined  to  Cambridge, 
his  own  University,  but  had  been  &edy  ^iplied, 
though  nniuccessfully,  to  Oxford,  when  Sx  the  time 
being  the  aatborities  of  the  Cambridge  boat  repudi- 
ated the  counsels  of  their  former  mentor.  Be  as  it 
may,  his  experience  availed  noting  to  teach  the 
modem  style  of  lieht-boat  rowing ;  and  the  miserable 
failnre  of  Cambridge  this  year,  the  utter  waste  of  one 
of  the  finest  set  ol  men  that  they  ever  «ent  into 
tzsining,  may  be  attributed  to  hie  management. 

For  one  thing,  however,  all  praise  is  due  and 
fieely  accorded  to  Cambridge,  for  that,  after  a 
serentii  sacceesive  defeat,  they  came  forwvd  again, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  try  their  fortune.  Long 
may  such  spirit  exist  in  both  Universities  1  Itightly 
eaid  the  Cantab  President  at  the  dinner  of  the  crews 
after  the  race,  that  to  abandon  the  race  would  be 
to  telinquish  and  extinguish  the  main  incentive  to 
boating  on  the  Cam,  to  smother  rivalry,  and  lower 
the  standard  of  rowing  60  per  oent.  There  has 
been  &nlt  as  well  as  misfortune  in  the  turns  of 
Cambri)^  affaira,  and  wisdom  will  surely,  though 
slowly,  come  by  experience.  The  temporary  relapse 
of  this  year  from  the  gradually  improved  standard 
of  the  former  three  has  been  due  to  error  in  the 
selection  of  a  coach,  and  that  error  can  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  Sympathy  is  univenal  for  Cam- 
bridge ;  Oxonians  themselvea  would  gladly  see 
them  win,  if  only  Oxford  were  up  to  the  mark, 
and  Cambridge  beyond  it.  Wc  cannot  afford  to  lose 
what  has  become  olmoet  a  national  institution,  en  an- 
'  nnal  holiday,  the  leadliw  feature  in  a  leading  sport, 
attd  that  one  in  which  the  lole  prize  is  one  ot  honor, 
—  honor  dearer,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  to  any 
of  the  competitors,  than  health,  strength,  or  even 
life  itaelC 


'6= 


Hating  lately  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  I  find  aEnoi^  the  copies  of  the  Alhe- 
Hteian  which  had  accumulated  during  my  absence 
the  number  of  the  2!th  of  April,  in  which,  in  a  re- 
view of  "  Wild  Life  in  the  Pacific  Islands,"  you  refer 
to  Melville's  "  Typee " ;  and  it  is  poeaible  those  of 
yonr  readers  who  remember  that  romantic  tale  may 
not  be  unwilling  again  to  hear  of  so  intcrestjng  a 


and  the  descrip^ns  of  the  natives  corresponded 
ynil  with  what  we  saw  in  other  islands,  that  we  de- 
termined to  viiit  the  scene  of  the  adventure  when 
we  touched  at  Nuknbeva. 

The  features  of  the  bay  (Taiohu)  where  Melville 
deserted  from  the  whaler  are  of  conrse  unaltered ; 
the  amphitheatre  of  green  monntains  Him  half  enr-' 


rouod  thepatohof  wannbltieaea;  thei 
run  down  the  gulliea;  cooo»«ut  ao 
treci  still  line  the  sunny  beach:  bat  where  are  the 
dusky  islanden  ?  A  few  huuses  half  hidden  in  the 
foUsee,  and  a  few  canoes  hanled  np  on  the  beach, 
are  tke  only  signs  of  life,  exe^  that  on  aalight  etn- 
inenoe,  near  a  long,  low  house,  is  a  short  flagstaff, 
supporting  a  baud  on  which  the  French  ensign  has 
been  painted,  but  is  now  half  obliterated.  It,  how- 
ever, denotes  the  presence  of  the  French  resident, 
who  visited  us ;  and  the  boomiiw  of  our  gnns, 
which  saluted  him  on  leaving,  tairi&d  some  catde, 
which  scampered  up  ^e  hills. 
Landing  at  a  mole,  ~  "   '"""" 


1  the  left, 


fioweis.  Houses  stand  here  and  there  •,  and 
on,  near  a  large  tree  at  the  banyan  tribe,  a  rumoos 
church.  Among  orange-trees  studded  with  thmr 
bright-yellow  fruit  are  other  dwellings ;  but  few  i^ 
the  islanden,  and  no  children.  The  mosqaitoes  and 
sand-fliea  are  troubleeome,  and  we  walk  back  to  chat 
with  our  countrymen,  who  occupy  some  of  the 
houses.  From  them  we  learn  that  five  years  ago, 
when  the  island  was  still  well  peopled,  a  number  ef 
the.  Kanakas  were  kidnapped  by  a  Peruvian  ship, 
and  carried  to  the  Chinchas  to  work  guano.  The 
peremptory  demand  of  the  French  compelled  the 
Peruvians  to  send  them  back ;  and  many  of  them 
Buffering  from  small-pox,  contracted  on  the  iufeated 
coast,  they  were  mercilessly  flung  on  shorn,  to  canj 
death  into  the  valleys,  and  to  extirpate  the  merry, 
harmless  people,  of  whran  not  more  than  one  hnn- 
dred  and  fiHy  are  left  in  the  Happar  and  Typee 
valleys  together.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  eateb- 
lisbed  themselves  close  by,  and  have  undertaken  the 
care  of  all  the  children  left  in  the  neighborhood,  so 
that  none  were  about  for  us  Co  see. 

Melville's  account  of  Typee  (they  always  spoke  of 
him  as  "  Shore  ")  was  well  known ;  and  we  were 
told  that  Fa-a-wa  and  a  daughter  of  MelviLe's  were 
still  living,  the  former  an  old  woman.  The  mad  to 
Typee  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  they  strongly 
urged  us  to  go  by  boat;  but  our  object  was  to  sec 
the  hills  which  Melville  climbed,  and,  as  Kanakas 
could  go  on  foot,  we  could  do  the  same :  four 
guides  were  therefore  engaged  to  start  early  next 

Soon  after  sunrise  we  landed ;  and  our  guides  at 
once  led  the  way  through  the  cocoa-nut  and  bread- 
fruit trees,  np  a  steep  ravine.  The  path  constantly 
crossed  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  we  were  soon 
well  wetted  by  the  drops  from  the  gnava-bnshes 
which  overgrew  the  path.  Gradually  the  track  be- 
came steeper,  theguaves  dwarfed.  Aswenearedlhe 
sunmiit,  we  slipped  in  the  damp  earth  at  every  step, 
and,  dragging  ourselves  up  fiom  bush  to  bush,  we  at 
last,  afler  an  hour  and  a  half  of  hard  work,  emerged 
breathless  into  the  sunlight  and  breeze  on  the  top. 
Here  we  paused.  Close  by,  to  the  left  and  above 
us,  were  the  large  patches  of  grassy  cane  throncb 
which  Melville  and  Toby  with  such  difficulty  made 
way.  In  frtmt  was  one  of  the  rich  Happar  ravines 
into  which  the  fligilives  had  hoped  to  escape.  Be- 
yond, was  the  sea.  Turning,  we  looked  upon  tbe 
cocoa-nut  friDsed  beach  &r  below,  and  the  harbor, 
where  our  good  ship  lay  in  solitary  state ;  while  the 
ridge  we  had  surmounted  threw  its  shadows  into  the 
misty  green  gullies  abreast. 

Ud fortunately,  one  of  our  party  was  exhaoeted, 
feverish,  and  ill ;  the  difficulty  of  his  descending  wna 
very  evident,  and  it  was  decided  the  guides  sboold 
earn  their  pay  and  carry  him.     A  litter  cushioned 


with  ferns,  ma  quickly  and  handilf  made  of  poles 
from  a  thicket  of  hibiscus ;  and  we  agmn  get  out. 

The  Hnppnr  tribe  had  inhabited  a  namber  of  ra- 
vine* between  the  bay  und  the  Typee  valley.  Our 
waj  led  across  the  heada  of  these  Tavines;  and  at 
one  time  deacendin^  into  thick  ntaaees  of  vegetation, 
■t  another  ascending,  and  perhapa  continuing  to 
wind  along  a  ridge,  we  trudged  cheerily  on,  —  the 
fresh,  pure  breeze  from  the  tea  tempering  the  heat 
of  the  aun.  No  birda  appeared  to  break  the  solitude, 
nor  insects,  and  for  a  bng  distance  but  one  man  aud 
woman  did  we  meet ;  they,  however,  looked  pleased 
and  happy,  and  hospitably  preaaed  upon  as  a  stick 
of  tbe.sugaTw^ane  they  were  employed  in  ancking. 
larger  than  usaal,  we  halted  in  a  'perfect 


a  daahing  brook  ;  around  it,  and  up  the  ravine,  hix- 
nriant  bread-fruit  and  orange  trees  were  in  fall 
view,  overtopped  by  )ofrj  cocoa-nuts  loaded  with 


the  stream  qaipkly  lost  itself  in  the  teeming  vegeta- 
tion.    As  aoon  as  we  halted,  two  boys  dextrously 


below  ;  other  natives  came  forwatd  to  di>  the  honora. 
The  nuts  were  stripped  of  their  huak,  and  cracked. 
Who  could  refuse  a  draugbt  of  the  tnilk  out  of  its 

Eire  white  chamber?  Poe-poe  and  pork  baked  in 
avea  were  set  before  na.  Cheered  by  the  pleasant 
•eene,  our  invalid  sat  up;  but  our  guides,  who  had 
Gnind  it  no  eat^y  matter  to  carry  him,  eyed  him  with 
aversion,  and,  walking  ronnd  to  each  of  as  in  turo, 
sud,  "  He  bad  man ;  he  no  aick,  he  lazy.  Why  he 
no  go  in  de  boat ! " 

Pursuing  our  way  over  the  ridees  and  hollows,  we 
It  last  arrive  at  the  Happar  and  IVpee  bonniiary, 
and,  standing  on  the  apot  where  the  French  artillery 
were  poated  while  their  Happar  allies  invaded  Ty- 

ee,  tlie  vi^Iey  lay  spread  at  our  feet,  full  500  yarda 
tow.  The  cnnrse  of  the  streem  was  crowded  with 
vegetation,  and  frtim  its  great  depth  looked  like  a 
rill  of  water  trickling  through  flourishing  mcaa  in  a 
deep,  broail  ditch.  For  many  minutes  we  gazed, 
rcoognizin)!  one  by  one  the  features  of  the  landscape, 
from  ftletville'B  descriptioif:  the  steep,  inacceinble 
aides,  which  shut  in  a  space  nine  miles  long  by  one 
wide,  —  the  lower  ridge  at  the  upper  part,  by  which 
Uelville  and  Toby  had  hoped  to  cross,  and  over 
which  we  looked  into  another  valley,  —  and,  to  the 
left,  the  waterfall,  a  part  of  which  we  could  ace  still 
flinging  itself  glittering  out  of  the  gorge,  down  which 
the  deserters  groped  their  weary  way.  But  we  had 
&r  to  go.  The  way  down  wis  marked  by  a  thin, 
indistinct  line,  impracticable  for  a  litter;  so,  dividing 
into  two  parties,  one  took  the  ridge  to  the  sea,  the 
other,  led  by  Eleno,  the  youngest  of  onr  guides,  de- 
scended. The  nin  shone  directly  npon  Uie  rocks, 
down  parts  of  which  we  had  to  drop  from  ledge  to 
ledge  1  and,  wherever  the  ^msa  could  grow,  long  rope- 
Eke  creepera  were  lying  in  wait  to  trip  ua  up.  We 
reached  the  shade  without  accident,  but  were  glad 
to  cool  our  feet  by  wading  across  the  rapid  atream. 
For  aome  distance  the  tangled  thicket  arched  over 
the  path  ;  but  in  a  small  clearing  we  came  upon  a 
young  Typec  pair  and  some  children.  He  wc«iaii 
stood  modestly  by;  her  pleasant  face  oraamented 
with  the  cnttomary  blue  lines  across  the  lips  only,  — 
that  of  tbe  man  was  crosaed  with  the  usual  dai^ 
ban.  After  a  moments  hesitation,  he  came  forward 
andsbook  hands;  he  was  a  fine  yonng  fbllow, "  erect 
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and  tall,"  beaming  nrith  health  and  good  temper,  hi* 
body  and  limhe  dressed  in  tattoo,  and  round  his  waist 
thetapabclt.  On  eachndeofbis  fBce,stuckinto  the 
lower  jaw  part  of  hia  oar,  was  a  white  flower,  and 
janntily  wound  rtiund  his  busby  hair  was  a  kind  of 
creeper,  with  one  scarlet  flower  over  his  forehead. 
Standing  "under  a  plain  tain-tree,"  they  formed  a 
picture  worth  coming  a  voyage  to  see.  But  we 
could  not  linger ;  the  aun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills  to  the  west,  and  £]ono  hnrried  us  on  to  see  the 
king,  giving  .notice  of  our  approach  by  shouts. 

About  thirty  Typees  were  assembled.  The  chief 
received  us  with  a  bewildered,  friendly  look,  and  in- 
quired whether  we  were  French  or  English;  wlule 
the  brawny  young  savages  who  surrounded  na 
stripped  the  husks  off  the  cocoa-nuta  with  their 
strong  white  teeth,  and  shouted  and  laughed  as  we 
drained  the  contents.  But  Eleno  begui  to  move 
on ;  and,  wishing  our  friends  "  Good  by,"  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  along  the  oath  bj^  which  Mel- 
ville hobbled  to  his  escape.  On  a  alight  rise,  we 
turned  for  a  last  look  at  the  distant  waterfall,  visible 
in  ita  full  length,  and  lifted  up  by  the  aunshino,  aa  it 
pouredoutofitsrockygorge.  Our  path  was  now  fre- 
quently CTosaed  by  other  paths,  but  our  tnistf  young 

-     .lers,— -   --  —^  — 


guide  allowed  no  si 


B,  stopping  a 


through  a  forest  of  plaintatn,  we  reached  the  m 
of  the  stream.  Hie  boat  was  on  the  oppoaita  side, 
and  ignorant  that  the  place  was  infested  with  sharks, 
and  too  impatient  to  wait  for  it  to  croee,  wa  jumped 
in  and  awam  acroaa,  to  drink  the  glass  of  beer  which 
waa  handed  over  tite  gaawale,  and  —  well,  pale  ale 
beats  cocoa-nut  milk,  afl»r  all! 

After  a  bathe,  and  in  all  the  comfort  of  a  change 
of  clothes,  we  shoved  oS",  passed  the  point  whence 
the  Typee  warrior  swam  to  cut  ofi"  Melville's  sKape, 
and  imagined  the  scowl  of  the  savage  &ce  as  he  wu 
shoved  beneath  the  waves ;  but  the  valley  and  the. 
rocky  points  faded  away  in  the  twilight,  as  we  pulled 
back  to  the  ship  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  cliSa, 
gratified  that  we  had  obtained  even  a  glimpse  of  a 
race  that  ia  ao  quickly  pasmng  away. 

The  Typee  valley  has  now  become  the  property 
of  a  speculating  land  and  cotton  company,  who  have 
parcbaaed  it  for  a  few  hundred  dcllaTS ;  and  quiet, 
ugly,  indnafa^oua  Chinamen  are  expect«d  sotm  to  oc- 
cupy what  was  once  the  land  of  the  merry,  hand' 
aome,  and  lazy  Typee. 

When  Mr.  Murray  printa  another  edition  of  Mel- 
ville's "  Typee,"vit  would  be  well  to  correct  the  map 
of  the  island,  and  to  place  Happar  and  Typee  on 
the  east  instead  of  on  the  west  coast.  The  evening 
shone  in  onr  faces  when  we  reached  the  side  of  the 
valley,  but  the  boat  returned  to  the  ship  from  the 
eastward. 


JAPANESE  NOTES. 

DEBESS  AND   APPEARANCE. 

PzouLiAKiTiKH  of  costnme  slwajv  strike  a  trftT- 
eller's  eye,  and  the  Japanese  have  certainly  a  stfle 
which  ia  all  their  own.  Women  of  the  lower  class 
wear  a  long,  loose  dressing-gown  sort  of  garment, 
that  folds  in  front;  ■  broad  girdle  is  pased  round 
the  wiust,  and  fastened  in  an  immenae  bow  behind. 
The  hair  ia  dressed  very  carefblly,  and  in  a  peculiar 
tiidiion,  which  will  be  afterwards  described ;  and  the 
feet  are  covered  with  cotton-cloth  stockings,  made 
Hke  «n  infant's  glove,  the  great  toe  being  separated 
from  the  others.  This  makes  the  foot  swnewhat 
cloven   hoof  when    thrnat  into   tlie 
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suidata,  which  are  onlj  worn  gut  of  doon,  and  put 
off  on  entering  a  bouse,  that  the  matted  floor  may 
icmaio  unsullied.  These  landalg  are  held  on  the 
foot  by  a  soft  leather  band,  wiiich  passes  over  the 
initep  and  inside  the  )^reat  toe ;  thb  sole  ia  compoced 
of  leather,  shod  with  iron  nnder  the  heel,  and  a 
layer  of  benutifully  line-plaited  bamboo,  on  which 
the  foot  r«ats.  ]Uen.  wttmi!n,  and  children,  all  wear 
sandals  of  the  Mune  pattern,  ditfering  only  in  size 
and  quality.  Men  and  women  also  in  wet  weather 
put  on  high  pattenx  of  wood,  plun  or  lacquered  ; 
they  muGt  be  very  dan^rous  to  walk  in  without 
great  practice,  aiid  yet  tbey  are  in  constant  uae, 
even  when  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground.  Ladies 
wear  many  petUcoats,  with  trains  aa  long  aa  tboee 

Sreacribcd  in  the  year  1867  by  Kuropean  modistes. 
1  fact,  the  latest  tasbions  from  I'aria  seem  inspired 
by  Japanese  tastes,  the  high  chignon,  the  silken 
bow  tied  behind,  and  long  narrow  petticoats,  being 
all  seemingly  copied  &om  Japanese  costumes.  In 
ont-of-doots  dres  the  colors  arc  quiet,  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  both  In  harmony  and  contrast.  The 
{HVvailing  hues  are  gray,  black,  and  dark-blue  for 
the  diesB,  and  brilliant  crirasoa  and  rose-color  for 
the  scai^  wbicb  encircle  tbe  wust.  Silk  and 
cotton  materials  are  chiefly  used,  and  beautiful  fab- 
rics ai«  manufactured  from  the  former  producL 
Extraordinary  labor  is  taken  with  one  kind  of  scarf, 
made  of  a  loosely  wdtcu  crape.  Before  being 
subjected  to  dyeing,  it  is  caught  up_  at  r^lar 
distances  in  pyramidal  twists  ;  when  it  has  Deen 
passed  throuEn  the  dye-pot,  the  twisted  parts  are 
U&  white,  ana  a  curious  parti-colored,  almost  elastic, 
tissue  is  the  result  of  the  process. 
'  At  home  most  gorgeoos  garments  are  worn,  with 
Ter^  striking  patterns,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
designer  must  be  as  severely  taxed  as  in  Western 
countries  to  invent  new  ones.  But  the  circumstance 
which  makes  Japanese  ladies  look  most  stranKe  is, 
that  so  many  of  them  have  black  teeth,  and  are 
wi^out  eyebrows',  when  the  mouth  opens  fbr  a 
smile,  a  yawning  black  clitism  is  seen,  made  uglier 
by  the  deep-red  color  of  the  painted  lips.  These 
great  diiflgurements  have,  however,  a  meaning,  and 
are  the  tokens  of  matrimony.  Every  married 
woman,  instead  of  wearing  a  golden  circlet  on  her 
finger,  mokes  herself  hideous  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
it  IS,  perhaps,  to  prove  that  she  loves  but  one,  in 
whose  eyes  she  ought  to  be  beautiful  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Her  blackened  teeth  and  face,  ren- 
dered meaningless  by  th«  absence  of  eyebrows,  are  a 
passport  to  her  everywhere,  and  she  is  permitted 
^e  Dtmost  freedom  of  action.  Until  they  undergo 
tiiis  voluntary  disfigurement,  Japanese  women  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  pretty,  and  even  this  alteration  does 
not  altogether  destroy  the  charm  of  their  appear- 
ance and  manner.  Die  teeth  are  blackened  by  a. 
mixture  of  steel  filings;  every  day  tbey  are  cleaned 
with  a  powerful  tooth-powder,  and  the  mixture  re- 

S plied.  Custom  has  wonderful  influence ;  but  we 
nk  that  young  English  ladies  wonld  ponder  a 
long  time  before  uttering  the  "  Yes  "  which  must  be 
followed  by  such  a  trance 


STYLE   OF    DRESSINQ   THE    MAiB. 

Like  all  Eastern  women,  our  sisters  in  Japan  take 

Et  pains  with  their  bair,  diaposing  it  m  lar^e 
I  and  bows,  drawn  off  the  face,  and  gathered  in 
ignon  behind.  The  color  is  a  glomy  black,  and 
it  is  smoothed  with  a  bandoline,  made  by  placing 
tiie  shaiings  of  the  Uvario  Japonica,  a  creeping 
plant,  in  water;  a  mucilaginous  liquid  is  produced. 


resembling  a  decoction  of  qaince-«eed  ;  and  this 
serves  to  prevent  the  hair  becoming  rough  and  dis- 
ordered, which  is  of  special  importance,  as  no 
covering  to  the  head  is  worn  out  of  doois  in  fine 
weatber.  Individual  taste  is  not  suffered  to  dne^ 
mine  the  style  of  dressing  tbe  hair,  encept  in  the 
matter  of  ornament,  it  being  always  arranged  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  glossy  black  of  the  hair  contnM 
with  the  bright-colored  pins  and  flowers  which  are 
placed  in  it;  the  brilliant  scarlet  pomegranate,  tbe 
bright'tinted  azalea,  the  delicate  white  Cape  Jas- 
mine, and  the  primrose-hued  lar-mai,  are  all  used  to 
adorn  the  jetty  treses  of  the  Japanese  ladies.  Tbe 
pins  are  mostly  made  of  while  )Hass,  filled  with' 
colored  water,  generally  of  a  golden  sherry  tinl; 
they  stick  out  from  the  head,  and  remind  one  soin»- 
what  of  a  cheveata-de-frUt.  Some-  yesii  suet, 
combs  and  ornaments  made  of  glass,  filled  wick 
various  chemical  preparations,  su^  as  sulphate  of 

Suinine,  etc.,  through  which  the  electric  spark  wis 
ashed,  were  exhibited  in  some  of  our  scientific 
institutions.  The  idea  of  filling  gloss  omanients  iiiT 
tha  hair  with  cobred  prepaiatioiu  was  novel  to 
Europeans;  hut  in  the  Far  East  ^eae  fra^le  onia- 
ments  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time.  Of  coons, 
accidents  will  happen,  and  a  lady  may  easily  lose  i 
large  portion  of  her  head-gear  by  a  faU.  Tliat  Che 
coiifure  may  not  be  disturbed  during  sleep,  tbe 
head  is  placed  on  a  small  pillow  <£  flexible  buoboa 

PAFBB. 

His  is  an  article  of  tlte  greatest  utility  to  our 
sisters  in  Japan.  Not  only  do  they  use  paper  fans, 
paper  poaches,  and  paper  lanterns,  but  also  paper 
pocket-Dandkerchiels,  paper  umbrellas,  paper  iitUc- 

proof  cloaks,  paper  walls,  paper  windows,  and  paper 
string.  When  a  collection  of  the  different  kind)  of 
paper  was  made,  to  be  lent  to  the  Exhibiti<»  of 
1862,  no  less  than  sixty-seven  varieties  were  ke- 
warded;  and,  in  fact,  without  paper  to  turn  to  a 
thousand  and  one  difierent  purposes  of  nse  and  omt- 
ment,  Japanese  life  would  be  at  a  stand-sliU.  So 
necessary  is  it,  that  a  atipuhuion  is  always  made  in 
the  marriage  contract  that  the  bride  shul  recNve  a 
certain  allowance  of  paper. 

The  Japanese  obtiun  it  from  a  different  source 
fi-om  our  own.  Instead  if  old  rags  being  converted 
into  clean  paper,  they  make  use  of  the  bark  of  the 
Brouasonelta  pap^ei-a,  stripped,  dried,  and  then 
steeped  in  water  till  the  outer  green  layer  comes  off. 
It  is  bailed,  and  rendered  quite  soft,  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  and  then  two  other  kinds  of  bark  are  added, 
one  to  make  it  tough,  and  the  other  glutinous;  (he 
latter  is  often  the  bark  of  the  Sane  Kadsra  or 
Ueario  Japonica,  a  creeping  plant,  which  hu 
already  been  mentioned  as  the  plant  which  the 
Japanese  women  tiso  to  make  bandoline.  The 
whole  is  then  well  mixed,  and  spread  out  in  tlna 
sbeet«  on  mattjng  frames,  and  dried.  It  is  che^ 
four  sheets  of  tbe  ordinary  quality  being  wortb 
about  one  &rthing.  It  is  a  paper  that  does  not  ieu 
evenly;  some  kinds  are  tou^,  —  more  like  cloth. 
^Vhen  required  for  string,  it  is  deftly  twisted  into  & 
strong  twine,  which  in  some  cases  is  made  of  part 
of  the  paper  forming  the  wrapper.  The  paper 
used  to  cover  the  framework  walls  is  quite  thin,  and 
can  easily  be  torn,  go  that  privacy  is  very  difficidl 
of  attainment. 

When  oiled,  it  is  made  into  waterproof  clothii^, 
or  stretched  on  a  neatly  constructed  bamboo  franis 
and  used  as  an  umbrella.  One  kind  is  manufacbired 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  leather,  and  is  made 
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into  hibaceo-poucheB,  pipe,  and  &ii-caMS.  The 
oonjuren  use  a  kind  of  vbite  tissue  paper  in  the 
iamoMS  butterfly  trick,  when  a  BCrap,  artitticallj 
twilled,  hover*  over  &  paper '&o  with  all  the  flutter- 
inff  movements  of  the  living  insect. 


LITTLE  WOMEN. 
The  coDventtona]  Idea  of  a  brave,  on  energetic, 
or  a  Biipremely  rriminal  woman  la  a  tall,  dark- 
haired,  lai^e-anned  virago,  who  might  pass  a^  the 
younger  brother  of  her  nusbaud,  and  about  whom 
nature  seemud  to  have  hesitated  before  deCermin- 
ii^  whether  to  make  her  a  man  or  a  woman,  —  a 
kind  of  debatable  land,  in  fact,  between  the  two 
■exes,  and  almost  as  much  one  as  the  other.  Helen 
Macgregor,  I^ady  Macbeth,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Mia.  Manning,  and  the  old-fasbioDed  tnnrderesaea 
in  novels,  are  all  of  the  muscular,  black-brieand 
type,  with  more,  or  less  of  regal  grace  luperaoded, 
according  to  circnoMtancee ;  and  it  would  be 
thought  nothing  but  a  puerile  fiwcj  to  anppose  the 
contrary  of  thc«e  whoee  ^rsonal  description  is  not 
already  known.  Crime,  mdeed,  especially  in  art 
and  fiction,  has  generally  been  painted  in  ver)'  nice 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cubic  inches  embodied 


mnscular  heroines  almost  as  much  as  towards  mus- 
cular murderesses,  which  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
dresses the  overweighted  balance.  Our  later  nov- 
elists, however,  have  altered  the  whole  setting  of 
llie  palette.  Instead  of  five  foot  ten  of  black  and 
brown,  they  have  gone  in  for  four  foot  nothing  of 
pink  and  yellow ;  instead  of  tumbled  masses  of 
raven  hair,  they  have  shining  coils  of  purest  gold ; 
instead  of  hollow  caverns  whence  flash  unfkthoqi- 
able  eyes  eloquent  of  every  damnable  pasAon,  they 
have  limpid  lakes  of  heavenly  blue ;  and  their 
worst  sinners  are  in  all  respects  fashioned  as  much 
after  the  outward  semblance  of  the  ideal  saint  as 
can  well  be  managed.  The  ori^nal  notion  was  a 
very  good  one,  and  tbe  revolution  did  not  come 
before  it  was  wanted  ;  but  it  has  been  a  little  over- 
done of  late,  and  we  are  threatened  with  as  great 
■  surfeit  of  small-limbed,  yellow-headed  criming  as 
we  have  hod  of  the  -man-like  black.  One  gets 
weary  of  the  most  perfiict  model  in  time,  if  too  con- 
stantly repeated ;  as  now,  when  we  have  all  begun 
to  feel  that  tbe  resources  of  the  angel's  face  and 
demon's  soul  have  been  more  heavily  drawn  on 
than  is  quite  fair,  and  that,  given  "  heavy  braids  of 
poldcn  hair,"  "  bewllderinz  blue  eyes,"  "  a  small, 
lithe  frame,"  and  special  delicacy  of  feet  and  hands, 
we  are  booked  for  the  companionship,  through  three 
volumes,  of  a  ^onng  person  to  whom  Messiulna  or 
LucKtIa  Borgia  was  a  mere  novice. 

And  yet  tbere  is  a  physiological  truth  in  this  as- 
sociation of  enei^y  with  smallness ;  perhaps,  also, 
with  a  certain  tint  of  yellow  hair,  which,  with  a 
dasb  of  rud  through  it,  is  decidedly  su^estive  of 
nervous  force.  Suggestiveness,  indeed,  docs  not  go 
very  far  In  an  argument;  but  the  frequent  connec- 
tion of  energy  and  imaUaess  in  woman  is  a  thing 
which  all  miiy  verify  in  their  own  circles.  In  daily 
life,  who  is  tbe  r^ly  fomudablc  woman  to  en- 
conot^  ?  —  the  black-browed,  broad-shouldered 
giantess,  with  arms  almost  as  bl?  in  the  girth  as  a 
man's  ?  or  the  pert,  smart,  trim  little  female,  with 
no  more  biceps  than  a  ladybird,  and  of  Just  about 
equal  strengUi  with  a  sparrow  ?  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  gianlen  with    the  heavy  shoulders  and 


broad  black  eyebrows  is  a  timid,  'feeble-minded, 
good-tempered  person,  incapable  of  anything  harsher 
than  a  mild  remonstrance  with  her  maid,  or  a  gen- 
tle chastisement  of  ber  children.  Nine  times  out 
often  ber  husband  has  her  In  hand  in  the  most 
perfect  working  order,  so  that  she  would  swear  the 
moon  shone  at  midday  if  it  were  bis  pleasure  that 
she  should  make  a  fool  of  herself  in  that  directJon. 
One  of  tbe  most  obedient  and  Indolent  of  earth's 
daughters,  she  gives  no  trouble  to  any  one  save 
the  trouble  of  rousing,  exciting,  and  setting  her 
going;  while,  as  for  the  conception  or  execution 
of  any  naughty  piece  of  self-assertion,  she  is  as 
utterly  incapable  as  if  she  were  a  child  uobom, 
and  demands  nothing  better  than  to  feel  tbe  pres- 
sure of  the  leading-string,  and  to  know  exactly 
by  their  strain  where  she  is  desired  to  go  and  what 
to  do. 

But  the  little  woman  is  irrepreasihle-  Too  fragile 
to  come  into  the  fighting  section   of  humanity,   a 

Euny  creature  whom  one  blow  from  a  man's  huge 
St  could  annihilate,  absolutely  fearless,  and  insolent 
with  the  insolence  which  only  those  lisae  show  who 
know  that  retribution  cannot  follow,  — -  what  can  be 
done  with  her  ?  She  is  afraid  of  nothing,  and  to  be 
controlled  by  no  one.  Sheltered  behind  her  weak- 
ness as  behind  a  triple  shield  of  brass,  the  angriest 
man  dare  not  touch  her,  while  she  provokes  bim  to 
a  combat  In  which  his  hands  are  tied.  She  gets  her 
own  way  in  everything,  and  everywhere.  At  home 
and  abroad  she  is  eqaally  dominant  and  irrepressi- 
ble, equally  free  from  obedience  and  from  fear. 
Who  breaks  all  the  public  orders  in  sights  and  shorn, 
and,  in  spite  of  King,  Kaiser,  or  Pobceman  X,  goes 
where  it  is  expressly  forbidden  that  she  shall  go? 
Not  the  large-boned,  muscular  woman,  whatever  ner 
temperament;  unless,  indeed,  of  the  exceptionally 
haughty  type  In  distinctly  inferior  surroundings,  and 
then  she  can  queen  it  royally  enough,  and  set  every- 
tblng  at  most  lordly  defiance.  Butingeneraltbelarge- 
boned  woman  obeys  the  orders  given,  because,  whUe 
□ear  enough  to  man  to  be  somewhat  on  a  par  with 
him,  she  is  still  undeniably  his  inferior.  She  is  too 
strong  to  shelter  herself  behind  her  weakness,  yet 
too  weak  to  assert  her  stren^h  and  defy  her  master 
on  equal  grounds-  She  is  like  a  flying-fish,  not  one 
thing  wholly  ;  and,  while  capable  of  Uie  inconven- 
iences of  two  lives,  is  incapable  of  tbe  privileges  of 
either.  It  is  not  she,  tor  all  her  well-developed 
frame  and  formidable  looks,  but  the  little  woman, 
who  breaks  the  whole  code  of  laws  and  defies  all 
dieir  defenders, — the  pert,  smart,  pretty  little  wo- 
man, who  laughs  in  your  face,  and  goes  straight 
aheaJd,  if  yoi4  try  to  turn  her  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  receiving  your  remonstrances  with  the  most 
sublime  indifference,  as  if  you  were  talking  a  for- 
eign language  she  could  not  understand.  She  car- 
ries everything  before  her,  wherever  she  is.  You 
may  see  ber  stepping  over  barriers,  slippinn  under 
ropes,  penetrating  to  the  green  benches  with' a  red 
ticket,  taking  the  best  places  on  the  platform  over 
tiie  heads  of  their  rightful  owners,  settiing  herself 
among  the  reserved  seats  without  an  inch  of  paste- 
board to  float  her.    You  cannot  turn  her  out  by 

British  chivalry  objects  to  the  public  laying  on  of 
hands  in  tbe  case  of  a  woman,  even  when  most 
recalcitrant  and  disobedient ;  more  particularly  if  a 
small  and  fragile-looking  woman.  So  that,  if  it  is 
only  a  usurpation  of  places  spedally  masculine,  she 
is  allowed  to  retain  what  she  has  nt  amid  the 
grave  looks  of  the  elders— not  really  displeased, 
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dtougb,  ftt  tbe'dutter  of  ber  ribbotu  unoiiK  them  - 
and  the  titters  and  nadgea  of  the  young  f^low*. 
the  battle  ta  between  her  and  Aoothei  womaa,  they 
are  left,  to  fight  it  out  u  they  belt  can,  with  the 
odds  kid  heavily  on  the  little  one.  All  thia  time 
there  is  nothing  of  (be  tumult  of  content  about  her. 
Fierv  and  combative  as  she  generall)^  it,  when 
breaking  the  law  in  public  placoa  she  is  the  very 
•oul  of  aerene  daring.  She  ahows  no  heat,  no  pM- 
Bon,  no  turbulence ;  she  leaves  (heae  aa  extra 
weapons  of  defence  to  women  who  are  UHulaUe. 
For  herself  she  require!  no  such  aids.  She  knowi 
her  capabilities,  and  the  line  of  attack  that  be«t 
luita  her,  and  she  knows,  too,  that,  the  fewer  points 
of  contest  she  ezposet,  the  more  likely  she  is  to  slip 
into  victoiy ;  the  more  she  aesumea,  and  the  leas 
■he  argu«a,  tLe  slighter  the  hold  she  givee  her  oppo' 
ncnta.  She  is  either  perfectly  good-humored  or 
Uaokly  innoceat ;  she  either  smiles  you  into  indul- 

Knce,  or  wearies  voa  into  compliance  by  the  sheer 
pelessness  of  making  any  impression  on  her.  She 
may,  indeed,  if  of  the  very  vociferous  and  shrill- 
tODgued  kind,  burst  out  into  such  a  noisy  demon- 
stration that  you  are  glad  to  escape  from  her,  no 
matter  what  spoils  you  leave  on  her  hands ;  just  as 
a  mastiff'  will  slink  away  from  a  bantam  hen  all 
heckled  faathen  and  acieeching  cackle,  and 
dous  assumptioD  of  doing  something  terrible  if  he 
does  not  look  out.  Any  way  the  little  woman  m 
unconquerable ;  and  a  tiny  fragment  of  bnnuuiity 
at  a  public  show,  setting  all  rule*  and  regulatii 
defiance,  is  only  carrying  out  in  the  matt 
benches  the  manner  of  Kb  to  which  natur 
dedicated  her  from  the  beginning. 

As  a  rule,  the  little  woman  is  brave.  When  the 
lymphatic  giantess  falls  into  a  faint,  or  goes  off  ii 
hysterica,  she  storms,  or  bustlas  about,  or  holds 
like  a  game  terrier,  according  to  the  work  on  hand. 
She  will  fly  at  any  man  who  annoys  her,  and  bean 
herself  as  equal  to  the  biggest  and  strongest  fellow 
of  her  acquaintance.  In  general  she  doe*  it  all  by 
sheer  pluck,  and  is  not  notorious  for  subtlety  or 
craA.  Had  Delilah  been  a  little  woman,  she  would 
never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  shear  Samson's 
locks.  She  would  have  defied  him  with  all  his 
Btrengtli  untouched  on  his  bead,  and  she  would 
have  overcome  him  too.  Judith  and  Jael  were 
both  probably  large  women.  The  work  they  went 
about  demanded  a  certain  strength  of  muscle  and 
toughuen  of  sinew ;  but  who  can  say  that  Jezebel 
was  not  a  small,  freckled,  aubnm- haired  Lady 
Audley  of  her  time,  full  of  the  consecrated  fire,  the 
electric  force,  the  passionata  reckleesne»a  of  her 
type  ?  Regan  and  Gonerit  might  have,  been  lieau- 
tiful  demons  of  the  same  pattern  ;  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Marchioness  de  BrinviUien  as  ta  what 
amount  of  spiritual  devilry  can  exist  wiA  the  face 
and  manner  of  an  ai^l  direct  from  heaven ;  and 
perhaps  Cordelia  was  a  tall  dark-haired  fpA,  with  a 
pair  <H  brown  eyes,  and  a  long  aow  sk^Mog  down- 
Look  at  modem  Jewease*,  with  their  flashing 
Oriental  orbs,  their  night-black  ti««es.  and  the 
dusky  shadows  of  tiieir  olive-colored  complexions ; 
as  catalogued  properties  according  to  the  ideal,  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  list  of  the  natural  criminajs 
and  Iawbi«akcrB,  while  in  reality  they  are  about  as 
meek  and  docile  a  set  of  women  as  are  to  be  found 
within  the  four  seas.  Fit  a  fiery  little  Welsh  woman 
or  a  petulant  Parisienne  against  the  most  regal  and 
Junonic  amongst  tbetn,  and  let  them  try  conclusions 
in  courage,  in  eoeigy,  or  in  andacity ;  the  Israalit- 


ish  Juno  will  go  down  befere  either  t^  the  tmall 
Philistines,  and  the  fallacy  of  weight  and  color  in 
the  generation  of  power  will  be  shown  without  the 
possibility  of  denial-  Even  in  those  old  days  of  long 
ago,  when  human  characteristics  were  embodi^ 
and  deified,  wc  do  not  find  that  the  white-armed 
large-limbed  Here,  though  queen  by  riebt  of  mar- 
riaec,  lorded  it  over  her  sister  goddesses  oy  any  su- 
perior energy  or  force  of  natnre.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  rather  a  heavy-going  person,  and,  unltna 
moved  to  anger  by  her  husband's  numerous  infideli- 
ties, took  her  Olympian  life  placidly  enough,  and 
once  or  twice  got  cheated  in  a  way  that  did  no 
great  credit  to  her  sagacity.  A  little  Frencbwmnan 
would  have  sailed  round  her  easily ;  and  as  it  waa, 
shrewish  though  she  waa  in  her  speech  when  pro- 
voked, her  husband  not  only  deceived  but  chastised 
her,  and  reduced  her  to  penitence  and  obedience  aa 
no  little  woman  would  mve  sufi'iired  herself  to  bn 
reduced. 

There  is  one  celebrated  race  of  women  who  were 
probably  the  powerfully  built,  large-limbed  creatures 
they  are  atsumed  to  iMve  been,  and  as  brave  and 
energetic  as  they  were  strong  and  big,  —  the  Nihvo 
women  of  the  sagas,  who,  for  good  or  evil,  seem  k> 
have  been  a  very  influential  element  in  the  old 
Northern  life.  IVopheteseea,  physicians,  dreameifl 
of  dreams,  and  the  accredited  interpreters  as  well, 
endowed  with  mu;ic  powers,  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  councib  of  men,  brave  in  war,  active  in 
peace,  these  fair-haired  Scandinavian  women  were 
thefit  comrades  of  their  men,  tbe  fit  wives  and  moth- 
ers of  the  Berserkers  and  the  Vikings.  Tbey  had  no 
tamo  or  easy  life  of  it,  if  all  we  hear  of  them  is  (rue. 
To  defend  the  farm  and  tlie  homestead  during  their 
husband's  absence,  and  to  keep  themselvoa  intact 
against  all  bold  rovers  to  whom  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandmeift  was  an  unknown  law ;  to  dazzle  and  be- 
wilder by  magic  arts  when  they  could  not  conquer 
by  open  strength  ;  to  unite  craft  and  courage,  decep- 
tion and  daring,  loyalty  and  independence,  —  de- 
manded no  small  amount  rJ  opposing  qualities.  But 
tbe  Steingcrdas  and  Gudrunas  were  generally  equal 
to  any  emergency  of  fate  or  fortune,  and  slashed 
their  way  through  the  history  of  their  time  mora 
after  tbe  manner  of  men  than  of  women ;  supple- 
menting their  downright  blows  by  side  thrusu  of 
craflier  cleverness  when  they  had  to  meet  power 
with  skill,  and  were  fain  to  overthrow  brutality  by 
fraud.  Tbe  Norse  women  were  certainly  as  largely 
framed  as  tbey  were  mentally  energetic,  and  a> 
crafty  at  either ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  women 

"lo  unite  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  at  once 

nning,  strong,  brave,  and  true. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  little  wotnea  have  tbe 
best  of  it.  More  petted  than  their  bigger  utters, 
and  infinitely  more  powerful,  they  have  tb^r  own 
way  in  part  because  it  really  does  not  seem  worth 
while  la  contest  a  point  with  such  little  creatures. 
There  is  nothing  that  wound-t  a  man's  self-respect  in 
any  victory  they  may  get  or  claim.  Where  Uiere  is 
absolute  inequality  of  strength,  there  can  be  no  hu- 
miliation in  the  self-imposed  defeat  of  the  stronger ; 
and  as  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to  have  peace 
than  war,  and  as  big  man  for  the  moat  part  rather 
like  than  not  to  put  their  necks  under  the  tread 
of  tiny  feet,  the  little  woman  goes  on  her  way  tri- 
umphant to  the  end,  breaking  all.  the  laws  she 
does  not  like,  and  throwing  down  all  the  barrten 
■'"""'  -'-»--  -tro^reBS,  perfectly  irreaistibta  and 
11  circumstancea   and   under  taj 
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TnE  roUowice  remarks,  conceming  tbe  teacbing 
of  English,  can  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  attention, 
except  K  far  M  ther  are  the  remit*  of  eipericnce. 
It  will,  therrefore,  M  bett  to  tntroM  the  care  of 
tkeortM  to  the  more  able  handi  of  Trofemor  Heelej, 
-whose  ■nf^estioni  originated  the  practice  detcribed 
below ;  and,  plunging  at  once  into  work,  to  imagine 
our  class  before  ui,  the  booki  open  (mj  a  play  of 
Shakespeare,  —  lUchord  II,,  for  example),  the  boys 
expectant,  and  the  master  ready.  It  ia  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  latter  fiction  —  I  mean  the 
.  readinesi  of  the  maiter — will  depend  to  tome  ex- 
tent npou  the  diitinctnea  of  hi>  conception  of  his 
object  Let  lu,  therefora,  apiJof  lie  for  keejMng  the 
class  and  our  viaitors  a  lew  momentB  waiting,  while, 
without  theorizing  whether  the  study  of  Engliih  be 
de»rable,  or  necessary,  m  worthlesi,  we  ask  our- 
selvea  what  object  we  wish  to  attain  by  thia  itndy. 

I  answer,  not  the  knowlei%e  of  toordg,  or  of  the 
laws  of  tooTtU  (except  in  a  Mcondary  degree),  bnt, 
in  the  first  place,  the  knowledge  of  IhougbU  and 
the  power  of  thinkin//,  and,  in  the  second  ptace,  the 
attainment  of  the  idea  of  "  a  book,"  a*  a  work  of 
art. 

If  English  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  art  iustm- 
nent  for  training  boys  m  the  classical  languages 
train  them,  from  that  point  of  view  Engliab  does 
very  imperfectly  what  Latin  and  Greek  do  far 
more  perfectly  ;  and,  should  I  erer  be  converted  to 
that  belief,  I  would  at  once  give  up  English  itudiea 
altogether. 

There  bag  been  a  graat  deal  of  exa^eration  on 
tbis  subject  The  merit  of  the  classic^ languages, 
ag  a  method  <^  training,  when  tolerably'  well  taught, 
is  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  remarkable 
speech  at  Urerpool,  refused  to  recogniie  in  them. 
They  force  boys  to  "  weigh  probabilities."  Out  of 
the  ten  or  twenty  meanings  of  the  Latin  word 
"  ago  "  found  in  a  dictionary,  a  boy  must  select  the 
rigbt  meaning  by  "weighing  probabilities"  and 
pondering  the  context  Inflections  give  addition^ 
scope  for  the  hunting  and  digging  fscuhiea.  A  boy 
has  to  disentomb  nominatives,  haat  afW  accusa- 
tives, eliminate  all  manner  of  other  possible  con- 
structions of  a  dative  until  he  ia  forced  to  tbe 
"dativus  comiaodi,"  and  the  like.  Surely  no  one 
will  maintain  that  In  these  respects  the  training 
affonled  to  Kngliah  boys  by  their  own  nninflected 
language  is  equal  to  tbe  training  aifoided  by  Latin 
or  Greek. 

Htnce  the  study  of  English  as  a  study  of  wrd$ 
will  be,  comparatively  speaking  at  all  events,  a 
failure,  and  likely  also  to  superinduce  a  petty  word" 
criticising  spirit  of  reading  which  is  to  be  avoided. 
For  these  reasons,  both  etymolwy  and  ^ommar 
ought,  in  the  study  of  Englidi,  to  he  kept  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  stu^  of  thought  The  great 
question  ought  alwurs  to  be,  "  What  does  the  au- 
thor mean  V  "  and  the  continual  requirement  from 
the  pupils  ought  to  be,  ■'  Put  the  meaning  exactly 
into  your  own  words."  Of  course,  directly  the 
question  Is  asked,  "  ^Vhat  does  the  author  mean  ?  " 
grammar  and  etymology  will  at  once  step  in  under 
their  proper  ancillary  character,  doubly  valuable 
because  used  as  servants.  Tl>ey  will  not  merely 
afford  tbeir  usual  mental  training,  they  will  also 
disabuse  boys  of  the  notion  that  g[ranuaar  and 
etymology  are  bfemal  machines  destined  for  tbeir 


Wherever  gmunar  and  etynudogy^iltnatrate  Utt 
laws  of  thonght,  tbero  tiiey  have  their  Jplac«  in 
EsgKdi  stadies ;  bat  where  they  do  not  iUnstnte^ 
or  cannot  be  made  to  appear  to  boys  to  illtntrat* 
thoi^^ht  (as,  for  instance,  where  etymology  nmply 
Illustrates  the  laws  of  enpbony),  they  onght  to  m 
carsfutly  kept  out  of  aigfat  libas,  if  wb  take 
Bichonl  II.  act  i.  sc  2,— 

"Ihni  lit  m  tnlta  ud  s  mlmmil," 
I  should  think  tie  derivation  of  "miscreant "  far 
more  important  than  that  of  "  tr^tor,"  and  tbe 
process  of  thought  traceable  in  the  former  (or  even 
m  tbe  latter)  word  far  more  important  than  the  lair 
which  drcms  Uic  d  in  both  word*.  In  the  same 
passage,  a  few  lines  above, 


if  yoa  were  to  ask  young  boys  what  is 
of  the  verse,  and  then,  when  some  careless  boyi 
would  show  (as  I  think  some  would  show,  and 
know  that  some  have  shown)  that  tbey  had  misna- 
derslood  it,  were  to  ask  tbem  to  parse  "  better,"  I 
think  even  the  avera^  boy,  instead  of  feeling 
aggrieved  by  the  qaestMm,  would  have  a  new  l^fat 
shed  upon  parsing  and  grammar,  oo  finding  their 
'  1  usefnl  AM-  the  imdentasding  even  of  his  native 

Bat  now  I  ccroe  to  the  great  objection,  which  is, 
I  think,  felt  by  many  old  experienced  schoolmat- 
'B.  "  There  is  no  work,"  they  say,  "  no  dii^ng, 
in  all  this ;  the  boys  cannot  get  it  up ;  there  '• 
nothing  to  get  up  —  no  lexicon  to  be  turned  over, 
no  grammar  to  be  thombed;  the  masters  must 
lecture  the  boj's ;  the  boys  are  merely  the  recip- 
ients, and,  at  beet,  repeaters  of  what  they  have 
received." 

I  don't  think  this  is  so.  It  is  bne  thtre  will  be 
comparatively  little  turning  over  dictionaries  and' 
very  little  use  of  grammars  m  prepM-ing  an  EngliA 
lesson.  But  is  it  not  a  most  valuable  result  that 
boys  should  be  taught  that  the  mere  tooklng-out  of 
words  does  not  constitute  mental  work  ?  b  it  not 
work  for  boys  that  they  should  be  forced  to  Uiinkf 
tiiat  they  shoajd  be  obliged  to  turn  over,  not  lexi- 


tbia."  On  the  contrary,- 
only  point  on  which  I  speak  with  perfect  confidence, 
—  I  am  snre  yon  can.  Boys  may  not  do  it  at  6rst; 
but  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  kind  of  qnestions 
which  they  mnst  be  prepared  to  answer,  they  will 
work  most  thoroughly  and  satisfiietorily  in  prepara- 
tion. The  great  business  of  the  master  will  be  to 
prevent  them  from  working  too  hard,  and  from 
accumulating  a  number  of  pieces  of  philological  and 
fp'Ommatical  information  which,  as  not  tending  to 
illuiftrate  the  meaning  of  tbe  author,  must  be  stig- 
matized as  cram.  Tha  derivations  alone  of  the 
words  in  a  single  scene  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare 
would  take  several  hours  of  a  boy's  time.  Therelbre 
the  master  will  not  merely,  with  great  self-denial, 
suppress  his  rising  inclination  to  pour  out  his  own 
superfluous  knowledge,  and  to  convert  words  into 
pegs  whereon  to  hang  his  dissertations,  he  will 
also  encourage  his  pupils  to  keep  to  the  point, 
and  nothing  ont  the  point,  directing  thoir  fabors 
(and  this  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  at  tnt, 
by  giving  then  at  the  eonclnsion  of  ev^ry  lesson 
some  indications  of  tbe  difficnltiea  which  they  must 
prepared  to  solve  in  the  next  lesMa.  In  a  word, 
:re  must  be  this  understanding  between  master 
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and  pnpila ;  ,Uiat  the  fonner,  tbon^  he  ma^  aak 
more,  u  (a  be  contented  if  tits  Utter  ifaom  that 
he  uodentandf  exactlj'  what  hi*  author  meant,  and 
btu  formed  an  opinion  about  the  truth  or  &l«efaood 


And  now  let  lu  return  to  our  pupili  whom 
left  palJentlj  penidng  their  Kchard  U.  Last  week 
they  received  notice  of  the  queEtions  that  would  be 
asked,  with  the  exception  of  tbo«e  that  arise  nat- 
urally from  the  passage,  most  of  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  anticipate  .without  warning.  I  turn  to 
the  bottom  boy. 

"  Tha  which  ba  hUh  doMiia]  br  l«rd  BnplofiDaDti." 
"  What  wan  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
'  lewd '  ?  "  Ha  answers,  or  ought  to  answer  (for 
notice  has  been  given  or  this  qaestion),  aa  hia  die 
tionarf  tells  him,  "  connected  witi  the  laity. 
"  What  process  of  thought  is  traceable  in  tbi 
change  of  meaning  which  the  word  has  under- 
gone?' He  cannot  anener;  the  question  passes 
to  the  top,  and  you  are  told  that  "  it  was  thought 
that  the  laity  were  not  so  good  as  the  clergy, 
and  so  the  name  came  to  he  considered  a  re- 
proach." Perhaps  you  extract  from  another  boy 
that  "  by  degrees  the  word  came  to  express  t'  ' 
particular  kind  of  badnees  which  seemed  most 
clerical." 

'  That  is  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury.     We  pass  1 
more  solid  qnesUon. 


*'  Explain  the  constructioa  tn  tlie  second  line.  Put 
the  argument  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  showing 
the  suppremed  major.  Is  it  collect  or  incorrect?" 
This  question  brings  a  clear-headed  boy  to  the  top, 
or  near  it,  and  we  pass  on. 


"Illustrate,  by  the  derivations  or  the  words,  the 

Shakespearian  use  of '  suggest '  and '  consequently.' " 

*'  nuLt  irhicli  in  mna  mVD  w  fnllUa  polteuce 


maxim.   What  are  the  two  &ulty  extremes  between 
which  lies  the  virtue  patience  ?     What  is  llie  mean 
'  between  cowardice  and  the  other  faulty 


t  is  the  difierence  between  'patience'  and 
less,'  'tameness'  and  '  cowardice'?  " 
Then  come  two  questions  of  which  notice  has 
been  given.  "What  marked  diSerencc  is  there  be- 
tween Kchard's  language  before  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland  ?  Explain  it.  What  is  there  in 
common  between  Hamlet  and  Richard?"  After 
obtaining  satisfactory  answers,  evincing  thought  and 
study,  and  coming  not  far  short  of  tlie  mark,  yi 


,  if  the  class  s 


worthy  of  the  informntioi 
ations  can 
ir  than  they 


e  been  able,  onassiBted,  to  „ 

Then,  passing  to  the  subject  of  rhythm  — 

"  it  mr  u  I  csnld  lUl  Uni  In  thU  ufanmL' 

"Is  there  any  rule  with  reference  to  the  number  of 

syllables  in  a  Sbakespeariaa  line?    Hoit  would  you 


-'  Analyie  this  sentence,  pointing  out  the  main  prop- 
osLtioQ  or  propositions,  parnng  'setting'  and  'let,' 
and  expressing  the  whole  sentence  in  a  number  of 
affirmative  and  conditional  sentences." 


"Expand  the  metaphor  contained  In  the  two  first 
lines  into  its  simile.  Is  it  in  good  taste '/  Give  rea- 
sons for  your  answer.  Explain  the  meaning  of 'fee- 
ble wrong.'  Give  the  derivations  and  meaning  of 
'  parle.'  What  is  the  metaphor  in  *  sound  so  base  a 
TMrle?'  What  is  the  derivation  of  'motive,'  and 
how  does  the  derivation  explain  the  Shakespearian 
and  the  present  use  of  the  word  ?  " 

I  have  foreborne,  for  space'  sake,  to  show  how  the 
answen  to  such  questions,  even  when  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  would  give  evidence  of  preparation, 
above  all  of  mental,  not  merely  manual,  book-thumb- 
ing preparation,  and  would  alford  to  the  teacher  s 
test  of  the  diligence  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  a  meaoi 
of  develoinng  their  intelligence.  Many  may  think 
these  questions  absurdly  easy.  I  should  be  glad  if 
they  were  found  so;  but  my  experience  indicates 
that  boys  ranging  in  a^  from  tJiirtecn  to  sixteen 
will  not  find  such  questions  too  easy,  and  that  for 
younger  boys  much  easier  questions  would  be  ne- 
cessary, 

Jt  may  be  well  here  to  add  that  though  a  knowl- 
edge of  Lstin  has  been  presupposed  above  in  our 
'— inginary  class,  and  must  always  be  meet  nseful  in 
.  English  lesson,  yet  it  is  not  neccfsary.     It  is  no 
ire,  or  but  little  more,  usefiil  for  such  a  purpose 
an  a  knowledge  of  German.     It  is  certainly  poesi- 
s  so  to  teach  English,  even  without  the  aid  of 
itin  or  German,  as  not  to  leave  one's  pupils  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lesson  under  the  impression  that 
they  have  been  studying  "a  collection  of  unmean- 
ing symbols."     Tlie  boys  may  be  told  the  meanings 
of  the  roots  "  fer,"  "  scribe,"  "  sent,"  and  hence  led 
I  infer,  from  the  knowledge  of  these  roola  and 
of  a  few  prefixes,  the  meanings  of  the  compound 
words  "  refer,"  "  suffer,"  "  infer,"  "  consent,"  "  dis- 
jnt,"  "  assent,"  "  resent,"  "  subscribe,"  "  inscribe," 
describe '  ;    and   there   is   no   more  difficulty  in 
learn in^English  thus  than  there  is  in  teaming  Latin 
There  is  less  difEcutty,  for  side  by  side  with 
method  another  can  be  employed.     Bovs  who 
know  nothing  bat  the  vernacular  can  be  trained  to 
explain  many  words,  such  as  "  contract,"  by  them- 
selves suggesting  different  uses   of  the  word  :  "  I 
contract  my  expenditure,"  '•  I  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  bridge,"  "I  contract  a  debt"     Then  from 
these  meanings  ibcy  can  eliminate  what  is  acciden- 
'1  in  each,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  common 
all,  the  essence  of  the  word.     The  former  is  the 
iductive,  synthetic,  and  shorter,  the  latter  b  the 
inductive,  analytic,  and  more  natural  method.     A 
teacher  may  justify  his  preference,  but  not  his  neg- 
lect, of  either. 

For  youn^  boys  (between  eleven  and  fourteen 
luppose)  it  te  scarcely  poesible  to  frame  too  easy 
]uestions.  One  pcunt  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  to 
make  all  the  questions  illostrate  the  sense ;  and  one 
danger  never  to  be  fbrgotten  is  the  danger  of  inaist- 
' —  in  too  mnclL    Let  yoor  young  pupils  read  the 
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whole  of  their  plaj  for  the  B»ke  of  the  11017;  si^P^t 
them,  if  70a  like,  to  be  able  to  tell  yoa  what  they 
think  of  King  lUchard  and  of  Boliogbroke,  but  do 
not  let  them  prepare  —  do  not  let  them  imagine 
they  can  prepare  —  more  than  fifty  or  eizty  Enea 
oriticallr  in  the  coune  of  a  acbool-term,  so  aa  to  un- 
dentand  and  explain  the  text  thoroughly.  For  such 
a  clas  qautions  on  the  meanings  of  worda  will  con- 
stitate  a  large  part  of  oiir  English  lesson,  and  will 
leveal  deep  abjaes  of  ignorance. 

rablMl'i  Ian, 

at  Mfe^  at  EDj  prlDH,"  la. 

Let  us  mppose  yoa  hare  already  atked  the  papils 
to  parse  "  be,"  —  not,  I  fear,  an  unneceesan'  ques- 
tion. "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  'pre- 
cious'?" "Nice."  "Dear."  "  Giood."  "Kind." 
You  might  annihilate  tbe  last  answer  by  eliciting 
from  the  class  that  a  jewel  is  called  "  a  precious 
stone ; "  but  as  ^e  word  is  somewhat  disused,  ex- 
cept in  that  kind  of  maternal  colloquy  which  proba- 
bly originated  some  of  the  above-mentioned  answers, 
I  think  you  would  be  forced  by  the  want  of  mate- 
rials for  analysis  to  fall  back  on  "price,"  and  teach 
■jnthetically.  But  it  is  different  when  you  come  to 
ask,  "  ^Vbat  do  you  mean  hj  '  record '  V  "  Your 
answers  will  coma  fast  and  thick,  and,  amid  a  heap 
of  nonsense,  you  will  pick  out "  monument,"  "  book," 
"history."  Then,  by  su^esting  the  office  of  the 
"  recorder,"  and  askine  tbe  close  whether  they  have 
ever  seen  the  "  Hecord  Office,"  you  will  at  last  ex- 
tract from  some  one  that  "  as  a  man  takes  down  tbe 
notes  or  record  of  a  speech  that  it  may  be  after- 
wards remembered,  so  the  Power  who  rules  in 
heaven  is  asked  to  roister  the  words  of  Bolingbroke 
that  they  way  never  be  foigotten."  Then  if  you 
like  (but  it  is  a  luxury,  or  at  all  ercnta,  not  a  ne- 
cessar}')  ^ou  can,  sboidd  your  class  be  learning 
Latin,  pomt  out  to  them  how  much  trouble  they 
would  have  saved  themselves  if  they  had  remem- 
bered that  "  recorder "  means,  "  I  call  to  mind," 
and  hence  "record"  signifies  that  by  which  one 
causes  one's  self  or  others  to  recollect  The  same  use 
fint  of  analysis,  then  of  synthesis,  first  of  induction, 
then  of  deduction,  may  be  made  in  eliciting  the 
meaning  of"  devotion." 

Beside  beine  subjected  to  such  examinations,  the 
pupils  ought  also  to  read  passages  in  class,  having 
their  faults  pointed  out  to  them,  and  receiving 
marks  for  correctness,  clearness,  and  taste.  Hecita- 
tions,  ess:Ly-wTiting,  and  paraphrases  are  also  moct 
useful. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  autject  without  ex- 
pressing my  very  strong  belief  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  induction  aod  deduction,  and  of  the 
relation  between  a  metaphor  and  simile,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  expanded  into  the 
former,  ought  to  bo  communicated  to  boys  earlier 
than  is  now  customary.  We  want  to  leach  boys  to 
think.  Now,  thought  has  metaphors  for  its  materi- 
als, ]<^c  for  its  tools.  And  therefore  to  set  boj-s  on 
the  study  of  thought  without  a  knowledge  of  Ic^c 
or  of  metaphor,  is  to  set  them  building  a  castle  of 
shifting  sand,  —  soon  built,  soon  unbuilt.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  teach  (1)  the  processes  by  which  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge,  or  what  we  cul  the  knowledge, 
of  general  and  particular  ^positions ;  (!)  tne 
Stages  of  such  processes  in  which  we  are  most  liable 
to  be  decdved ;  (3)  a  few  of  the  commonest  falla- 
cies corresponding  to  those  different  stages,  witbont 
making  boys  "  smatterers  " ;  and  if  a  teacher  knows 
what  fia  wants  to  teach,  and  confines  himself  to  it, 


it  may  be  taught  in  an  hour  and  a  h|df,  and  tested 
every  day  throughout  tbe  term.  As  regards  meta- 
phors, boys  should  be  made  not  merely  to  get  up 
the  defimtion  of  "metaphor"  and  "simile,"  which 
is  of  little  or  no  use  by  itself,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  tbe  idea  of  proportion,  to  expand 
each  metaphor  into  its  simile  by  supplying  the  one 
or  two  missing  terms  of  tbe  proportion.  Thus,  "  the 
ship  ploughs  the  sea."  "  How  many  terms  are  here 
given?"  "  Hiree."  "How  many  do  you  want 
for  the  simile?"  "Four."  "Supply  the  missing 
term,  and'givo  the  whole  proportion."  "As  the 
plough  is  to  the  land,  so  is  tbe  ship  to  the  sea." 
And  in  "  tbe  mountain  frowns,"  the  two  misnng 
terms  could  of  course  be  supplied  in  the  same  way. 
This  nught  be  taught  thoroughly  to  upwards  of 
sixty  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  four- 
teen, in  len  than  half  an  hour ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overvalue  such  a  stimulant  and  teat  of 
intelligence. 

After  receiving  this  preliminary  information,  a 
boy  would  need  notUng  more  in  order  to  prepare 
for  bis  English  lesson  but  a  dictionary  and  a  band- 
book.  1  uare  saj  it  is  possible  to  find  many  fault* 
in  all  existing  dictionanes  and  handbooks,  particu- 
larly in  dictionaries ;  but  still,  with  such  treatises  as 
Dr.  Angus's  "Handbook" and  Chambers's " Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,"  a  teacher  can  work  away  pretty 
well.  And  when  1  hear  the  cry  for  English  teach- 
ing met  with  tbe  cry  for  English  text-books,  I  am 
tempted  to  think  of  tbe  old  proverb  about  tbe  work- 
man who  found  fault  with  bis  tools. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  teit-books,  by 
which  I  mean  authors  edited  with  notes.  I  frankly 
avow  that,  unless  they  give  very  littie  and  very 
carefully  selected  Information,  they  seem  to  me 
worse  than  useless.  Of  course  I  admit  that  for 
Early  English  or  even  for  Elizabethan  writers  text- 
books are  desirable.  But  it  is  evident  to  me  that,  if 
an  Ena;lish  book  is  edited  with  answers  to  all  ques- 
tions that  can  fairly  be  asked,  all  otwcurities  ex- 
pluned,  all  necessity  for  thought  removed,  then, 
though  such  books  may  exactiy  suit  crammers  for 
Civil  Service  examinations,  they  are  useless  for  us; 
there  is  an  end  of  the  training  which  we  desire. 
The  notes  ought  only  to  illustrate  historical  ques- 
tions, explain  archaic  words  or  idioms,  give  parallel 
passages,  and  now  and  then  hints  to  direct  the 
reader  to  tbe  meaning  of  a  very  difficult  passage. 
Tbcy  ought  not  to  explain  fully  any  obscurities,  ncr 
paraphrase  any  sentences,  nor  completely  elucidate 
any  thoughts. 

I  do  not  believe  in  "extracts"  or  " specimens," 
except  where  Early  English  is  being  studied  mora 
for  the  words  than  the  tb oughts.  In  different 
schools  the  matter  may  present  itself  under  different 
aspects;  but  at  many  middle-class  schools  there 
must  always  be  a  great  number  of  boys  who  may 
set  no  idea  of  literature  or  of  tbe  meaning  of  "a 
book"  at  home,  and  it  therefore  seems  necessary 
that  they  should  have  tbe  opportunity  of  acquiring 
that  idea  at  school.  Even  m  tbe  lowest  classes  I 
should  prefer  to  use  a  book  that  should  contain  tales 
or  poems  complete  in  themselves,  however  short. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  should  not  trouble  myself 
much  about  the  "  History  of  English  Literature," 
at  all  events  till  the  pupils  had  reached  the  highest 
classes  in  the  school,  when  such  a  study  woold  im- 
ply something  more  than  mere  cram.  I  cannot 
nelp  thinking  that,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom 
of  moat  schools,  the  study  of  a  "  history  of  litera- 
ture "  would  be  little  more  than  ornamental  cram. 
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Beaidea,  then  is  the  question  of  time.  If  it  could 
be  comtHned  with  the  ttndj  of  sntbon,  well ;  bat 
where  conld  job  find  the  time? 

I  would  hftve  each  of  the  lower  clMMa  working 
at  two  nibiects,  —  one  a  longer  book  for  home  read- 
ing, the  other  a  (hmt  poem  for  acbool-work.  The 
htwie  book  should  be  studied  fbr  the  book  as  a 
whole ;  boys  should  not  be  troubled  with  detail,  but 
merelj  be  examined  oecaaionallj  in  the  plot,  char- 
acters, &c.,  in  such  a  ^aj  as  to  bring  out  for  tbem 
the  drift  of  the  book  and  purpose  of  the  author. 
The  shorter  poem  shotdd  be  thorougblj-  studied  with 
all  minutest  details.  Thehome-workshouldteachboTB 
what  is  literature,  tbe  school-work  wbat  ia  tbought. 
A  beginning  might  be  made  with  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe "  and  Byron^s  "  Sennacherib,"  or  some  other 
short,  intelligible,  and  powerful  poem ;  then  **  Ivan- 
hoe  "  and  the  "  Armada  " ;  then  Plutarch's  "  Cono- 
lanui "  and  the  "  Horatiul  Cocles,"  Plutarch's  "  Julias 
CasBT  "  and  Gray's  "  Ruin  seize  thee  " ;  Plutarch's 
"  Agii  and  Cleomenea  "  and  the  "  Battle  of  Itit  " ; 
then  "  Marmton  " ;  then  the  "  AUegio  "  and  "  Pen- 
seroBo,"  or  "  Comus " ;  then  (in  the  cIbh  in  which 
those  boys  leave  who  are  intended  for  commercial 

fuTsuils)  Pope's  "Iliad";  then  part  of  the  "  Paradise 
■OBt";  then  part  of  the  "Fairy  Queen";  then  Cban- 
cer's  Knight's  Tale"  or  Dante's  "  Inferno  "  (in  Eng- 
lish), or  the  "  In  Memonam,"  or  some  of  tbe  poems 
of  Dryden,  Ptipe,  or  Johnson.  It  would  be  weU,  if 
time  could  be  fonnd  fbr  it,  to  include  in  the  subjects 
of  the  highest  class  some  specimens  of  Early  English. 
For  though  the  study  of  Early  English  approxi- 
mates to  the  classical  studies,  yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  philological  knowledge  obtained  from 
the  study  of  Early  Engli*  pronouns,  and  of  the 
employment  of  the  subjunctiTe,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  obstacles,  impediments,  and  barren- 
ness  which  made  Eariy  English  wbat  it  was,  con- 
tribnte  in  no  slight  degre«  to  the  exact  understand- 
ing of  the  expresions  m  EUiabetban  and  of  Modem 
English. 

A  play  of  Shakespeare  might  be  read  during 
another  tmn  thronghoDt  almost  eveij  class  in  the 
school.  Shakespeare  and  Plutarch's  "Lives"  are 
very  dcviilgarizing  books,  and  I  should  like  every 
boy  who  leaves  a  middle-clara  schoolJbr  business  at 
tbe  age  of  fifteen,  suppose,  or  sixteen,  to  have  read 
three  or  four  plays  of  Shakespeare,  three  or  four 
noble  poems,  and  three  or  four  nobly  written  lives 
of  noble  Gn^eks  and  Romans.  I  should  therefore 
like  to  see  Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  in  the  hands  of  every 
English  schoolboy ;  or,  if  it  were  necfasary  to  make 
a  selection,  those  biographies  which  best  illustrate 
one's  "  duty  toward  one's  country." 

Now  let  me  answer  one  objection.  It  may  be 
said,  "  Ibe  object  you  have  described  is  desirable, 
bat  can  be  attained  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  does  not  necessitate  the  study  of  English. 
There  are  metaphors  and  sjllogisuis,  thoughts  as 
well  as  words,  in  the  clanical  languages,  and  not  in 
English  merely.  Why  cannot  aU  tKs  be  done  in 
LstiD  and  Greek  ?  " 

I  answer,  "  la  it  done  ?  "  Can  any  classical  mas- 
ter deny  that  often,  when  he  has  wished  to  eluci- 
date the  thought  of  his  author,  some  enveloping 
difficulty  of  oil  or  uq  has  extJDgubhed  the  thoDght  in 
a  mist  of  words  r  Of  course  you  meant  to  point 
out  to  your  jwpib  that,  from  one  point  of  view,  the 
Ilissus  is  as  important  as,  or  more  important  than 
the  Hinssippi ;  ^at,  whether  it  be  Brasidas  with 
five  hundred  men,  or  Napoleon  with  five  hundred 
thousand,  it  matters  nothiiig  as  i^;ards  the  piinci- 


plea  on  which  cities  and  battlea  are  won  or  loat ;  yoa 
intended,  no  donbt,  to  make  yoor  pnpib  feel  the 


(Edipn*  spinning  lika  a  oockchafer  t(_  .  . 
ment  of  gods  and  men ;  but  did  yon  ?  1  am  a&aH 
that  you  have  almcat  peisnaded  yonnelf  that  yxM 
did ;  bat  a  recatd  for  Initfa  must  iodnea  yon  to  con- 
fess^ on  second  tbooghta,  that  Braodas  was  Kno>tb- 
ered  in  his  case,  ana  the  Stmbodesn  irony  extin- 
guished by  a  tribrach  id  tbe  mUi  toot.  Or,  if  you 
thought  of  it,  you  fbond  it  wae  getting  late,  and  yoa 
codd  not  do  your  fiirty  lines,  or  yonr  page  and  a 
half,  unless  you  "  kept  to  the  point" 

Classical  scholars  are  like  Alfnne  traTdlen,  lAo 
ascend  a  mounbun  on  the  pretext  of  a  gloriooi  proa- 
pect,  or  scientific  observations ;  but  ninety-nine  oat 
of  a  hundred  climbers  find  that  when  they  hare 
reached  tbe  top  they  ant  too  tired  to  see  anything, 
and  that  it  is  so  late  that  there  is  nothing  to  see  ; 
and  then,  coming  down  again  by  the  most  difficult 
way  the^  can  select,  thej]  secretly  cfHifide  to  their 
most  intimate  fHends  their  private  eonvicticn  Omt 
the  exercise  is  the  great  thing  after  aU. 

No  donbt  Latin  and  Greek  mjeht  be  tat^t  nroch 
better  than  they  often  are.  1  do  not  enry  ifae 
teacher  who  can  leach  them,  without  oUiging  hi* 
pupils  to  "  weigh  protiabilities  " ;  hut,  for  the  stody 
of  thought,  English  is  evidently  more  ready  to  oar 
band,  because  in  other  languages  that  study  cannot 
commence  till  they  have  been  translated  into  Ebc- 
lish.  ^* 

I  do  not  think  that  English  can  ever  sapenede 
or  do  the  work  of  Latin  and  Greek,  even  fbr  boy* 
who  leave  school  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen-  Bot, 
on  the  cither  hand,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Ijttin 
and  Greek  may  be  unable  to  do  the  notk  of  Ed^ 
lish.  I  am  convinced  that  the  study  of  Ei^fish  D>ay 
be  nndertaken  so  as  to  interest,  stimulate,  and  de- 
velop the  student;  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  discipline  and  competition  ^  very  targe 
classes ;  that  its  succeii,  as  also  the  success  of  other 
studies,  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  tbe  way  in 
which  it  is  taught,  but  that,  even  when  taught  lnt»- 
lively  by  those  who  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
hints  how  to  teach  it  better,  it  may  prodoee  lesaha 
not  altogether  unsatisfiwtory. 


THE    SOUL   TRAP. 


BABISOA,  THE    PBltm^FIsnER,    AXB   Kit 


Throughoct  all  Samoa  there  was  no  vrousn  so 

beautiful  as  Marmi,  the  daughter  of  Barisoa,  the 

Karl-fisher.  She  was  tall  and  graceful  as  the  palm ; 
r  eyes,  beaming,  and  soil,  and  bright,  were  like 
stars  reflected  in  water ;  her  teeth  were  of  eiqaisile 
whiteness,  her  lips  cool  and  ruddy  as  those  of  tbe 
pink  caica  shell,  and  her  hair,  blacker  than  ebony, 
and  softer  than  newly  combed  flax,  bung  down 
below  her  waist     Better  than  all,  her   mind   was 

tore  as  her  body,  and  her  heart  seemed  not  to  have 
ardened  in  the  least  since  the  time  when  she  lay  a 
little  suckling  at  her  mother's  breast 

It  would  have  been  a  wonder  indeed  if  so  beauti- 
ful a  creature  had  been  without  admirers.  Wherever 
she  went  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  were  drawn 
towards  her,  and  few  of  them  but  knew  the  path  to 
Barisoa's  hut  on  the  beach,  whither  they  had  been 
to  entreat  of  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  In 
inch  cases  there  not  nnfieqaently  arises  ill  fedug 
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«nd  jealous;  antongst  the  various  laitors;  but  here 
this  was  impoflmble.  The  old  man  fnvored  one  not 
la  the  l«ast  atora  than  another,  replying  to  their  sail 
in  exactly  the  aame  vordn,  —  '■  My  itaufrbter  baa  no 
mind  for  marrying,"  When  they  tarneil  to  Marmi 
to  eee  what  effect  the  old  man's  answer  had  with 
her,  she  returned  their  glances  with  a  look  of  such 
artless  gravity  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  for 
them  to  take  their  departnre  as  they  came,  vowin?. 
that  they  should  die  broken-hearted.  Had  they  all 
kept  their  vow,  the  number  of  paj*-baired  warriors, 
fathers  of  lusty  fOM  and  daoghteni  living  in  Samoa 
twenty  years  afterwards,  irould  have  been  len  by 
fifty  at  the  very  least. 

H«d  Marmi,  Uien,  no  compsnion  but  her  father  ? 
Was  aha  motherless  ?  Tes,  her  mother  had  died 
when  fhe  wag  quite  alittlechik).  Ho>f  then?  Did 
her  father  leave  her  all  alone  in  the  hut  on  the 
henth,  while  he  was  plying  fc^  sbetb  miles  away  ? 
Were  tboee  yoong  fellows  who  came  so  passionately 
to  woo  her,  one  and  all  of  them,  so  scrupulously 
honest  as  to  find  it  not  at  all  difbcolt  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  carry  off  a  prize  so  ill  ponied  ? 
No,  indeed ;  to  all  these  queationit  no.  The  young 
men  of  Samoa  were  but  as  other  younj  men, 
neither  worM  dot  better,  so  that,  bad  they  discovered 
the  chance,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  evening 
Barisoa  would  have  returned  to  his  hut  to  lind  it 
empty.  But  they  did  not  discover  the  opportunity. 
All  daj*  long,  from  the  risini;  of  the  sun  U^  the  time 
of  its  setting,  Marmi  wu  never  without  a  prote<!Cor. 
Straight  of  limb  as  Marmi  herself  was  this  guardian, 
and  handsome,  and  he  wa«  a  man,  a  young  man, 
whose  beard  was  no  longer  than  the  breadth  of  a 
finger  nail.  He  was  the  young  woman's  constant 
companion.  While  she  sat  within  the  hut  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  he  sat  without  by  the  door,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  eaves,  weaving  graai  mats,  and  cing- 
.  ing  such  songs  as  he  knew  that  she  lovi^.  When 
she  walked  abroad  he  walked  with  her;  when  at 
night  she  retired  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  hut, 
his  body  was  the  threshold  of  her  chain ber-door. 

Who,  then,  was  this  privileged  oneV  Was  it 
Mamii's  brother  ?  She  bad  no  brother,  nor  any 
male  relatives  except  old  folks,  her  father  and  her 
mother's  kindred.  Tlien  this  constmt  companion 
t  have  been  her  hugband,  and  that  remark  of  her 
father's  as  to  her  having  no  mind  for  marrying  was 
but  a  grim  joke!  Nay,  to  this  guess  as  well  as  the 
others ;  she  was  umnarried ;  and  when  her  father 
stated  that  she  was  disinclined  to  take  a  husband  he 
spoke  nothing  bat  the  truth.  Who  and  what,  then, 
was  this  handsome  yonng  feUow,  Marmi's  constant 
companion  ? 

A  blind  man.  Tou  wonld  never  have  suspected 
it  even  had  you  looked  closely  into  his  face,  for  his 
sightless  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  without  flaw  or 
fault  as  to  their  shape  and  color.  They  were  not 
eyes  turned  to  stone,  as  blind  eyes  generally  appear, 
but  rather  like  living  eyea,  awake  while  the  spirit 
slept,  and  wandering  hither  and  thkher  aimtenly  and 
without  guidance.  How  this  poor  young  fellow 
came  to  be  so  intimate  with  the  pearl-Gsher'B  family 
is  easily  told. 

Twelve  years  before,  and  while  Barisoa'i  wife 
was  yet  alive,  the  pearl-fisher  beiri|;  out  alone  in  his 
canoe,  spied  at  a  bttle  distance  a  tiny  craft  seeming- 
ly empn  and  rocking  with  the  tide,  movioe  this 
way  and  that  as  tho  currcot  earned  it.  FnUing 
toward  it,  Bariaoa  fbund  it  to  be  a  canoe  of  itrange 
moke,  M>t  such  aa  the  Samoau  use,  but  Hore  Ilk* 
sam/xm  of  Borneo.     Whan   the    old  fiifaenwui 
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approached  it,  however,  to  bis  amazement  he  dis- 
covered that  it  Iras  not  empty,  but  in  it,  calmly 
reposing  at  fiill  length  at  the  bottom,  was  a  little 
boy  about  six  years  old.  Tho  child  was  asleep,  ao 
soundly,  indeed,  that  althotigb  Barisoa  Ufled  him  into 
his  own  boat  and  shook  liim,  and  called  to  him  loud- 
ly, he  did  not  rouse,  but  remained  like  one  who  had 
been  strongly  drugged;  a  suspicion  hb  half-open 
eyes  and  henvj'  condition  favored. 

Barisoa  was  overjoyed  at  his  discover}'.  To  find 
a  sound  boat  was  lucky,  but  to  discover  it  tenanted 
by  a  healthy  lo(Ain«;,  strong-limbed  boy  whs  a  prize 
iiideed.  Such  a  boy  could  not  be  bought  for  twenty 
strings  of  beads  —  he  would  sell  for  fifteen  any  day. 
There  was  no  more  fiiluiig  that  aflernooit  for  Bari- 
soa;  he  pushed  swiftly  for  the  shore,  towing  the 
strnnge  boat  at  the  stem  of  his  own,  and  carried  the 
child  in  bis  arms  to  his  hut,  for  the  powerful  drug 
still  held  him,  and  he  could  neither  walk  nor  stand. 

"  Here  is  a  prize,  wife,"  he  cried,  as  she  came  out 
to  meet  him.  And  when  his  wife  saw  the  child  and 
heard  the  story  that  related  to  ita  finding,  she  was 
aa  delighted  as  her  husband,  and  instantly  began 
discussing  with  him  the  best  and  quickest  means  of 
selling  the  prize  for  its  worth.  You  would  have 
supposed  that  the  presence  of  her  own  tittle  daughter 
Manoi  (who  at  that  time  was  about  of  an  age  with 
the  strange  child)  would  have  prompted  some  feel- 
ing of  compassion  in  her  heart;  but  she  was  a  selfish 
wonian,  and  a  lit  mate  for  her  husband,  who  was 
greedv  as  a  shark.    ■ 

"  ^ffao  does  he  belong  to?  Where  does  he' come 
from  ?  "  exclaimed  the  (^art-fisher's  irife ;  "  he  is  old 


oiish  to  tell  us  all  about  it;  thatis,  if  be  speaks 
■ny  langu^^  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  he  is 
but  a  sleepy  headed  one  or  he  would  have  opened 


eyes  before  this.  I  will  woke  him  and  ask  him  a 
few  questions." 

So  she  took  the  child  from  ber  husband  and  called 
loudly  into  his  ear,  and  finding  that  this  had  do 
effect  on  him.  die  shook  him  and  pinched  him,  and 
spitefully  kicked  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  but 
she  could  make  nothing  of  him. 

"  Let  liim  lay  there  a  little  while ;  perhaps  he  will 
come  to  his  senpcfl  if  we  leave  him  alone  with  our 
Marmi,"  said  Barisoa.  "  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  shell  in  which  I  fonnd  my  peart." 

But  they  had  not  been  long  down  at  the  water's 
edge  together  before  littie  Marmi  came  mnnine 
towards  them,  crying  out  that  the  pretty  bo^  bad 
awoke,  or  ehe  that  be  was  talking  and  walking  in 
his  sleep.  It  was  the  latter,  Marmi  thought,  because 
he  touched  the  walls  with  his  hands,  and  felt  about 
them  aa  though  to  find  a  way_  out.  They  asked 
Marmi  what  be  had  said,  but  this  question  she  could 


cheeks,  and  who  come  here  to  buy  pearbi."  It  was 
the  Figians  who  wore  rwd  stars  on  their  cheeks,  but 
Barisoa  knew  that  his  little  dkughter  mutt  be  mis- 
taken, for  the  boy  was  not  nearly  so  black  as  the 
people  of  Figi,  and  tba  canoe  be  was  found  in  was 
of  a  much  ruder  sort  than  the  Figians  build- 
"  However,  we  shall  soon  see,"  said  the  fisherman's 
wife;  "if  he  is  sufficiently  awake  to  walk  and  talk, 
1 11  warrant  we  will  speedily  make  him  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself." 

As  the  pearl-fisher  and  his  wife  neared  their  but, 
thev  saw  that  the  boy  bad  found  a  way  out  of  it, 
and  was  standing  a  few  yards  fii>m  the  door,  tam- 
ing hi>  fkoe  this  way  and  tbat,  while  ha  cried  pile- 
oiuly,  afid  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
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rouffh  old  Barisoa,  tak- 
log  the  toy  by  the  shoulder ;  "  h(      " 


Stop  that  I "  exclaimed 

dare  jou  make 
If  you  have  anything  to  lameut, 
tell  us  vrhat  it  ie.     Hon  came  you  adrifb  at  i 
alone  in  a  cauoc '/  " 

But  tlie  boy  started,  and  turned  his  scared,  stranj 
looking  eyes  tonarda   Bftrisoa  when  he   beard 
harsh  voice,  and   tlien  broke  into  a,  paroxysm   of 
grief  more  violent  than  before,  and  wrung  his  hands, 
and  cried  out  in  a  ton;;ue  that  neither  Bamoa  nor 
his  wife  bad  ever  heard  before. 

"  1  believe  it  is  as  our  Marmi  says,"  e:iclaimed 
the  woman;  "the  little  fool  is  stiU  asleep;  see, 
although  he  turns  his  face  this  nay,  his  eyes  do  not 
move.  And  as  she  spoke  she  placed  the  tip  of  her 
finger  to  the  child'B  eyes  and  touched  them.  Then 
she  turned  to  her  husband,  and  laughed  in  his  face. 

"  Your  great  pearl  is  indeed  a  prize  ! "  said  she, 
"  such  pnzea  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  fools." 

But  Barifoa  did  not  quite  sea  what  his  wife 
meant.  "  If  fools  arc  so  lucky,  it  is  idle  straining 
after  wisdom,"  he  replied,  knowingly. 

But  she  laughed  more  derisively  than  before. 
"  The  boy  is  blind,"  said  she. 

The  pearl-fisher  could  not  believe  it  until  he  him- 
self hail  touched  the  strange-looking  eyes,  and  then 
he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  what  his  wife  said 

■'  I  am  indeed  a  fool,"  be  exclumed,  passionately; 
"  I  have  bitten  at  the  bait  that  was  spread  for  me. 
Because  this  brat  was  blind  and  useless,  his  friends 
sent  him  adrift  to  sink  or  swim,  as  the  gods  were 
willing.  It  was  my  ill  luck  to  discover  him.  I  am 
a  doomed  man.  All  my  little  savings  must  go  tu 
support  this  helpless  creature ;  as  long  as  I  live  he 
-rill  hang  like  a  stone  at  my  neck  and  dr^  ide 


his  wife 


"That  is  if  yon  continue  to  b 
whispered.     "No  one  saw  you  bring  him  here, 
take  him  away  again.    Pack  your  great  pearl  in 
his  shell  and  ffye  him  back  to  the  mercy  of  the 


"  sud  she,  "  but  will  the  eods  who  ^ 
kind  as  to  guide  him  to  where  father  fband  hia 


take  chtu^  of  him     ^ 
seen  him  taken  off  the  wat 
□f  looking  for  bim  any  mo 

and  di)]." 

The  mother  made  a  gcst 
ing  her  daughter  talk  so ; 
Marmi  very  much,  was  iocli 
U^A  ^^i.i  ^.i-t.  ._^«».^..  ...^-:»... 
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Maybe  that,  having 
er,  they  may  not  think 
re,  and  he   may  starve 

ure  of  imp.T,tience  hear- 
but  Barisoa,  who  loved 
ned  to  regard  what  she 


r  child,  and   i 
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"lliat  will  be  for  about  a  week 
about  as  long  a  time  as  it  would  take  for  her  to  tire 
of  a  new  toy,"  thought  the  old  woman  with  great 
satisfaction.     However,  she  said  no  more. 

This,  then,  was  the  wa^  in  which  Muama  (for  so 
it  was  the  wish  of  Itlarmi  Uiat  the  blind  boy  should 
be  named)  Ijecame  a  member  of  the  pearl-fisher"! 
family.  As  to  the  duration  of  his  stay,  Marmi's 
predictions  certainly  came  nigher  realization  than 
her  mother's ;  for  there,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
years,  he  still  remained,  and  there,  as  it  appeared, 
he  was  likely  to  remain,  for  his  affliction  bad  loog 
since  won  him  a  place  in  old  Barisoa's  heart  aa 
warm  as  was  posnble  with  a  man  so  cold  and  cal- 
culating, and  so  far  from  Marmi  tiring  of  Muama's 
society,  each  day  found  their  mutual  love  increas- 
ing. It  was  love  without  whispering,  that  which 
existed  between  these  young  people.  Sweetbeart- 
ing,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  never  for  a  moment  entered  their  heads. 
When  Marmi  bade  her  father  good  morning  she 
kissed  bim,  and  she  kissed  Muama,  and  at  night 
before  she  retired  to  her  little  inner  chamber  she 
kissed  them  again,  and  they  kissed  her.  She  had 
done  so  when  she  was  six  years  old,  and  she  did  so 
now  that  she  was  eighteen,  and  the  first  kiss  that 
she  had  bestowed  on  her  blind  companion,  and  the 
one  she  pressed  on  his  cheek  this  morning,  as  it 
were,  were  exactly  of  the  same  quality.  -So  it  was 
with  him.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  had 
never  seen  her,  and  years  and  years  since  her  un- 
varying kindness  for  him  liad  filled  him  with  love 
and  gratitude,  and  he  could  be  no  more  than  full. 
He  could  not  shut  his  ears  to  the  consUnt  t^Uk 
about  her  beauty,  —  her  wlky  tresses,  and  her  pearly 
teeth,  and  since  they  seemed  such  precious  possea- 
be  was  glad  that  thej  were  hets ;  but,  beyond 
this,  they  were  of  no  account  with  him.  It  was  not 
the  perfect  shape  of  her  mouth  that  made  her  wotils 
so  sweet,  nor  the  silky  fnnges  of  her  eyes  that 
made  them  so  watchfiil  of  his  comfort.  She  would 
have  been  the  same  to  him  had  she  been  as  ugly  as 
vas  beautiful.  So  they  lived  together,  —  Bar- 
isoa  and  his  daughter,  and  Muama. 

Muama  was  no  burden  to  the  pearl-fisher;  he  wa* 
irofit  rather,  for,  instructed  by  the  old  man,  he  had 
ong  since  learnt  the  trade  of  shell-polishing,  and 
Marmi  bad  taught  him  bow  to  weave  erass  mats. 
"  risoa  was  pretty  comfortable ;  he  worked  when 

felt  inclined,  and  took  bis  ease  as  it  suited  him, 
and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal  or  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  Besides,  he  was  blest  with  that 
!nt  that  falls  on  a  man  who  is  well  off,  and  is 
ng  for  better  times,  and  tolerably  sure  of  their 
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make  me  sach  a  preaent  as  would  enable  me  to  cell 
my  old  boat  and  sit  U  my  case  as  lon^  aa  I  lived. 
Sbonld  Buch  a  oDe  come,  he  would  receive  as  sbort 
an  anawer  as  tbe  others  were  sent  packiDw  with ; 
but  of  a  difTarent  sort,  a  very  differeat  sort ! 

But  the  wily  otd  pearl-fislier  kept  these  re(tect[<nis 


Enug 


in  his  selfish  heart,  s 


it  about  his  busini 


with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  satiaGcd;  and  bhnd 
Muama  sat  singing,  and  weaving  his  mats,  and  Mar- 
mi  dressed  the  food  and  kept  the  houae  in  order, 
and  all  was  harmony  aad  pe^e. 


One  day  a  sudden  ending  came  to  this  content 
and  tranquillity,  — sudden  ss  that  which  falls  on  the 
tender  plants  and  blossoms  when  the  summer  hurri- 
cane sweeps  over  them. 

The  wooer  whom  Barisoa  had  so  patiently  awaited 
came  at  last,  —  a  noblfi  suitor,  being  a  pereooage  no 
lc«s  important  than  the  king's  cousin,  and,  moreover, 
a  man  whose  wealth  could  be  reckoned  only  by  peo- 
^c  well  skilled  in  tigures  and  mighty  calciilationa. 
True,  he  was  an  old  man,  old  as  Barisoa  bimsell',  or 
very  nearly  :  "  But  what  of  that  ?  He  will  be  the 
more  Ukely  to  make  ma  such  a  present  as  will  keep 
me  comfortably,  unce  he  himself  is  growing  feeble, 
and  understands  the  treatment  that  ^rves  with  old 
age,"  argued  the  selfish  old  pearl-fisher. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  great  Tara  came 
courting  pretty  Marmi  as  the  others  bad  done. 
Widespread  as  was  the  tame  of  Marmi's  beauty,  it 
had  not  reached  the  cars  of  the  king's  cousin;  nor  was 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  Except  when  he  vas  shut 
in  his  house,  coundng  his  gains  aad  laying  plans 
for  their  increase,  he  was  out  on  the  sea  in  his  great 
■ailing  canoe,  trafficking  in  merchandise  from  island 

The  accident  that  brought  this  great  merchant 
prince  face  to  face  with  Marmi,  arose,  indeed,  Irom 
the  tact  of  Tara  being  a  famous  sua  voyager;  for  one 
day  —  the  day  of  disaster  just  mentioned  —  the  big- 
masted  canoe,  when  returning  heavily  freighted,  to 
Samoa,  struck  on  a  hidden  rock,'  and  filled  so  fast, 
that  the  sailors,  to  save  their  lives,  jumped  over- 
board, and  swam  for  the  shore.  Those  who  could  not 
swim  trusted  their  precious  lives  to  planks  and  bas- 
kets, and  among  these  latter  was  Tara,  who,  great 
captain  as  he  was,  was  glad  to  share  a  spare  mast 
with  one  of  bis  slave  rovers.  He  generously  oficred 
the  slave  his  liberty  if  he  would  get  olT,  and  leave 
him  all  the  mast  to  himself;  pointing  out  how  advan- 
tageous the  terms  were,  ainue  a  slave's  life  was  worth 
a  good  three  hundred  dollars,  whereas  the  whole 
msat,  let  alone  half  of  it,  was  not  worth  five.  But 
the  slave  was  a  great  dull  fellow,  and,  instead  of  im- 
mediately and  thankfully  droppini;  into  the  water 
amongst  the  sharks,  leaving  ihu  whole  mast  to  his 
master,  he  took  to  arguing  that,  since  half  the  spar 
was  worth  so  little,  and  Tara  so  rich,  it  would  be  no 
great  sacrifice  if  he  yielded  it  up  entirely,  and  gave 
so  poor  a  fellow  aa  he  the  slave  was  a  chance  ofsav- 
ing  hia  life.  It  was  ju?t  at  this  critical  moment  that 
Barisoa'a  boat  faove  in  sight,  when,  waiting  until  it 
came  quite  close,  so  that  he  could  climb  into  it,  Tara 
graciously  granted  the  prayer  of  hia  slave,  and  left 
him  the  whole  of  the  spur,  to  sink  or  swim  on  it. 

Tara  was  a  man  altogether  unused  to  haidship, 
and  the  hour  he  had  passed  on  the  mast  up  to  hia 
neck  in  water,  to»cther  with  the  constant  fnght  Icet 
he  should  presently  tamble  or  be  puslied  off  by  the 
shive  (who  was  a  gigantic  fellow,  and,  had  be  been . 


BO  evil  dispoeed,  could  have  taken  up  the  withered 
old  merchant  prince  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  easily 
as  though  he  were  a  kitten),  had  much  shaken  his 
nerves,  and  when  Barisoa  learnt  who  it  was  that  he 
had  been  the  means  of  saving,  be  treated  bim  with 
great  deference,  and,  rowing  bim  ashore,  invited  him 
to  his  but  to  rest  and  refresh  himself.  Shivering 
with  cold,  and  with  all  his  finery  clinging  to  him, 
Tara  wis  glad  to  accept  of  the  pearl-fiaher's  hospital- 


ity. 


e  little  reward  for 


I  shall  come  ii 
the  king's  cousin  this  service,"  thougfct  the  wily  Ban^ 
aoa ;  therefore,  he  set  the  best  he  had  in  the  bouse 
before  hia  guest,  and  bade  his  daughter  bestir  hei^- 
self  to  make  him  comfortable.  This  Marmi  did,  and 
as  the  crafty  pearl-fisher  observed  the  open-eyed 
amazement  with  which  the  merchant  watched  the 
handsome  maiden  tripping  to  and  fro,  his  thoughts 
took  a  sudden  turn,  and  be  exerted  himself  to  do  still 
more  honors  to  Tara,  helping  bim  to  the  choicest  bits 
of  the  baked  chicken,  and  producing  from  a  cool 
hole  in  the  fioor  a  jar  of  rare  old  palm  wine.  When 
the  great  man  had  tasted  once,  and  taeted  it  again, 
and  pronounced  it  excellent,  Barisoa  suggested  that 
Alarmi  should  sing  to  them,  if  Taia  would  be  pleased 
to  bear  her. 

The  king's  cousin,  so  far  from  objecting,  seconded 
Barisoa's  request  with  a  warmth  that  made  the  dam- 
sel cast  down  her  eyes,  while  those  of  the  cunning 
old  fisher  twinkled  again.  "  Sing  while  our  noble 
guest  finiahee  his  meal,  ber  father  said;  but,  strangely 
enough,  no  sooner  had  Marmi  r^sed  her  street  voice 
than  the  merchant's  dinner  was  finished ',  nay,  the 
morsel  cut  for  his  next  mouthful  remuned  uneaten. 
If  Barisoa  had  really  intended  that  Marmi's  singing 
should  give  a  zest  to  the  guest's  appetite,  his  design 
miscarried  utterly.  Ears  tbe  merchant  had,  eyes  he 
had,  and  bis  jaws  went  through  the  mechanical  mo- 
tions of  mastication,  but  Uarmi's  delicate  cookery 
went  (or  nothing  at  all,  and  whether  be  was  eating 
fish,  or  cliii:ken,  or  taro,  it  would  have  puzzled  bim 
to  have  told.  He  was  enraptured,  and  looked  like 
a  roan  enchanted,— -symptoms  that  werenot  loatoa 
Bai'isoa,  who  bowed  his  head  over  hia  dish  that  be 
might  conceal  the  joy  that  lighted  his  countenance. 
"  Peace,  my  daughter,"  be  cried  ;  "  thy  singing  dis- 
tracts our  guest's  appetite.  Get  thee  gone  a  little 
while." 

But  llie  smitten  Tara  at  once  obieoted.  "  O  no, 
no,"  cried  he,  with  an  eagerness  that  was  sweeter 
music  to  the  father's  greedy  ear  than  his  daughter's 
choicest  singing, "  thou  art  indeed  wrong,  my  triend ; 
never  before  have  1  so  delightfully  feasted." 
.  But  Marmi,  who  was  obedience  itself,  went  out  as 
her  father  bud  bidden,  leaving  him  and  Che  old  mer- 
chant alone ;  and,  while  the  two  elders  talked  to- 
gether, Marmi  and  Muama  sat  without  the  hut,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  eaves.  Marmi  found  her  old  com- 
panion tliere  busy  with  hia  basket- weaving,  and  she 
sat  herself  down  beside  him,  and  told  biia  all  that 
bad  passed,  laughing  innocently  when  she  came  to 
that  part  of  the  narrative  wiiero  her  singing  had 
spoilt  the  guest's  appetite,  and  her  father  lind  sent 
her  away. 

■'  And  that  is  the  voice  you  pra'ise  so  I "  exclaimed 
the  maiden,  with  mock  seriousness ;  "  how  indifferent 
a  judge  of  singing  you  must  be,  dear  Muama  1  I 
must  he  careful  how  I  venture  on  such  pastime  again. 
My  voice  must  be  harsher  even  than  the  croak  of 
the  sedge  frog,  since  it  spoils  the  appetite  of  a  hun- 
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While  ahe  was  speaking,  h»  woric  had  elid  ODt  of  his 
unPoiificioi»  band,  and  hia  face  was  etran^Iy  trou- 
bled. Never  before  had  Marmi  seeo  him  no  af- 
fected. 

"  Wh.it  is  the  matter,  Muanoa  ?  "  she  asked,  ten- 
derly. 

But  Muama  was  stilt  silent.  Presently,  however, 
taking  in  his  own  the  Utile  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
said  he,  in  a  trembling  ivhisper,  — 

"  We  love  each  other  dearly,  do  we  not,  Marmi  ?  ' 

Now,  BS  before  reniarked,  the  love  that  existed  be- 
tween these  yoflng  people  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
affects  whiapering.  It  had  grown  naturally,  as 
flowers  grow  in  the  forest  tangle,  courting  not  ob- 
servation, but  knowing  neither  shame  nor  fear  of 
discovery.  Therefore  the  young  woman  wa.'i  not  a 
little  surprised  that  Muama  ishould  wd  address  her, 
and  answered  hlin  freely  an<l  unblushingly,  — 

"  We  have  ever  loved  each  other,  my  dear  broth- 
er, and  we  ever  will.  Ts  it  not  the  command  of  the 
gwla  that  we  should  do  so  ?  " 

But  this  reply  seemed  to  convey  to  Muama  but 
small  comfort.  Strangely  enough  indeed  (or  so 
thought  Marmi),  he  appeared  alarmed  that  she 
should  so  openly  declare  her  love  for  him. 

"  Hush,  nfarmi  I "  he  s^d,  in  the  same  troubled 
whisper,  and  drawinfj  her  closer  towards  him,  at  the 
same  time  raising  his  forefinger  to  enjoin  her  si- 
lence. Then  he  leant  his  head  against  the  wall  of 
the  hut,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  espreMion  of 
his  countenance',  that  be  was  intently  listening.  As 
with  all  who  are  blin<l,  his  sense  of  bearing  was  very 
acute,  and  though  Marmi  could  distinguish  nothing 
but  a  eourosed  murmur  of  voices  proceeding  from 
the  interior  of  the  hut,  Muama'a  ijuick  ears  served 
him  with  more  cruel  fidelity.  What  he  heard 
caused  his  lim  to  turn  ashy  pale,  and  his  blind  eyes 
to  (juiver.  Drawing  Marmi  yet  closer  to  his  side,  he 
whispered,  sobbingly,  — 

"  O  my  sister !  O  my  dear  love !  how  shall  I  part 
with  thee?" 

And  beforeshe  could  answer,  scarce  knowing  what 
to  say,  she  heanl  her  father  calling  her.  She  would 
have  disengaged  her  hand  at  once  from  Muama's 
grasp  and  obeyed,  but  the  young  man  detained  her. 

"Tell me,  Marmi,"  he  exclaimed,  with  passionate 
eame?tncss,  "t«ll  me  that  you  will  never  forsake 
me.  Make  me  that  promise,  Marmi.  Let  ipe  hear 
you  once  again  say  that,' as  we  have  always  loved 
each  other,  so  we  ever  will." 

"  So  we  ever  will,  dear  Muama,"  repeated  Marmi, 
sorely  bewildered.  "But  how  is  this,  my  brother? 
Who  cDulil  desire  so  cruel  a  thing  as  that  we  should 
be  parted  ?     Sorely  my  father —  " 

But  at  this  moment  her  father's  voice  was  heard 
calling  her  again,  and  not  without  some  impatience ; 
and  gently  breaking  away  from  her  companion,  she 
entered  the  house. 

There  she  found  her  father  and  Tara,  his  mighty 
guest,  not  sitting  as  such,  and  with  the  board  be- 
tween them,  but  close  beside  each  other  as  old  and 
equal  friends.  What  passed  at  that  long  interview 
between  thn  father  and  daughter  and  tbc  rich  old 
merchant  prince  need  not  here  be  told.  It  was  full 
of  strange  and  startling  revelations,  however.  As  for 
Barisoa,  be  was  doomed  to  the  hitter  discovery  that 
he  was  not,  as  he  had  all  along  sappoeed  himself  to 
he,  master  of  his  daughter's  heart  and  soul,  while  the 
innocent  eyes  of  the  young  woman  were  opened  to 
the  fact  that  her  b^er  was  tiat  sordid  wretch  who 
would  barter  her  for  his  gain.  Hie  high  and  mighty 
Tara,  too,  had  a  discOTery  to  make.     Never  yet  in 


alt  his  vast  experience  has  he  pud 
court  to  a  woman,  and  now  he  found  that  his  lieree 
and  suddenly  engendered  passion  wa*  in  duq^ier  of 
burning  to  waste  because  of  a  miserable,  beggarly, 
blind  mat-maker,  who,  from  his  relations  with,  and 
deftendenec  on,  the  pearl-lisher's  family,  should,  ba 
of  no  more  account  than  a  dog. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  person  but  mentfoned, 
not  one  word  of  the  somewhat  stormy  discunioo  was 
lost  on  him.  As  he  sat  against  the  outer  wall  of  the 
hut,  with  his  mat-work  hanging  idly  in  his  b»T)d9, 
and  his  ear  closely  pressea  against  a  chink,  the 
changes  in  bis  countenance  were  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. It  wa.'!  like  a  fire  in  tbe  open  air,  blown  about 
by  the  winds,  —  by  various  winds,  one  of  which 
fanned  it  into  a  fair  and  brilliant  flame,  while  others, 
puffing  at  it  gustily,  bufleted  it  this  way  and  that, 
and  b^t  down  the  hopeful  (ire,  and  blackened  it,  and 
strove  to  turn  it  to  <^d  ashes.  The  ill  winds  wen 
tbe  voices  of  old  Barisoa  and.his  princely  guest,  te 
one  persuading  poor  Marmi,  and  the  other  threat- 
ening her ;  while  the  fair  wind  was  that  of  ftfarsii 
herself,  answering  them  frankly,  and  withal  with 
such  quiet  firmness,  that,  while  the  blind  listens 
was  filled  witii  grntitutle,  tbe  other  two  were  pres- 
ently silenced,  and  went  away  together  towards  tbe 
(own,  slowly  walking  and  talking. 

Then  Mnrmi  joined  Muama.  Danger  had  made 
her  bold.  In  the  presence  of  her  father  and  Taia 
she  had  stood  Arm  and  tearless,  but  now  that  ibey 
were  gone,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  her  poor 
friend,  she  gave  way  to  her  pcnt-np  sorrow ;  and, 
twining  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  resting  her 
forehead  on  his  shoulder,  she  sobbed  and  cried  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

Alu.ima  did  not  weep.  Had  It  been  as  of  cdd, 
and  Marmi  had  exhibited  such  distress,  her  conpao- 
ion  would  have  cried  with  her  out  of  pure  sorrow 
for  her  grief.  But  it  was  not  as  of  old.  The  long, 
pleasant  dream  had  ended,  and  he  was  mde^ 
shocked  lo  a  sense  of  stern  realitv.  He  awoke  a 
,  howevT!r,  The  Marmi  of  hfs  dreaming,  and 
she  who  now  was  sobbing  so,  were  one  and  tbe 
same.  She,  as  well  as  he,  nad  awoke  to  reality. — 
so  splendid  and  desirable  as  Tara  put  it  and  her 
father  agreed,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  daiiled 
by  it.  Her  father  had  urged  her,  for  her  own  sake, 
and,  finding  that  of  no  avail,  for  his,  pleading  hia 
advancing  years  and  his  gray  burs  as  sufficient 
reasons  why  she  should  accept  the  magnificent  off*er 
Tara  had  mailc  her;  while  the  enamoured  merchant 
«,  in  a  breath,  praised  her  surpsning  bfaoty, 
and  enumerated  the  many  items  of  his  wealth, — 
bis  great  house  of  four  chambers,  his  storehouse  filled 
with  rich  stuffii,  and  measures  of  beads,  and  braas 
and  copper  pan?,  his  big  two-masted  canoe,  then 
building,  and  nearly  finished,  and  hia  tremendoos 
hoard  of  gunpowder.  Of  all  these  things  he  spoke, 
till  the  old  pearl-fisher's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  made 
ling  gestures  to  hts  daughter  over  the  giWTuknis 
nerefaant's  shoulder.  Nor  was  Tara's  discoone 
confined  to  his  possession  of  goods  he  himself  only 
might  enjoy.  He  spoke  generously  of  the  gold 
braids,  and  the  bracelets  and  anklets  of  worth,  and 
tbe  great  necklace  of  pearls  that  had  belonged  to  a 
— evious  wife  of  his,  and  ^ould  adorn  lUiu'iai  oo 

r  marriage  day. 

To  all  these  fine  offers,  however,  Martni  had  but 
one  answer,  and  this  Muaraa,  intently  listening  out- 
side the  hut,  heard.  "  She  was  very  happy,"  she  re- 
peated; "she  loved  Muama  better  than  anything 
'in  the  whole  world  (ezcepting  her  iather,  St 
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course),  but  she  liad  uo  mind  for  mwtyiag."  ^Dul 
waa  the  gum  total  of  all  her  replies  to  £eir  pei^ 
suasions  and  entreaties.  As  befoTB  remarked,  how- 
ever, Muamsi  had  awoke  »  man. 

"Dear  Marmi,"  said  he,"}roamuat  W  resolute, 
for  the  end  has  come.  It  Ja  I  that  am  to  bUq^. 
Because  I  am  blind,  and  cannot  see  the  beauty  of 
your  face,  I  have  been  led  to  act  lelfishly  towarda 
you,  and  uniuatlj'  towards  my  fellow-men.  Your 
beauty  that  tbey  talk  so  of  must  indeed  be  elorious 
to  beoold.  I  never  thought  that  it  would  be  m 
valuable  until  I  heard  your  father  prize  it,  even 
before  what  I,  in  my  ignorance,  thought  the  loveli- 
est jpossession  of  ait,  —  a  heart  full  of  loving-kindness, 
such  as  yours  is,  dear  MarmL  How  should  I  know 
of  these  things?  No  doubt  tbat  your  father  is  in  the 
right  "Why  should  so  magnificent  a  jewel  be  hid 
in  this  poor  place  ?    You  must  go  away,  &farmi ; 

El  most  go  with  Tara  to  his  great  house,  and  be 
wife.  But  thougb  you  are  away  from  me,  I 
shall  not  be  entirely  without  comfort,  for  I  shall 
think  of  you  constantly ;  and  while  your  new 
friends  are  entirely  occupied  in  admiring  your  beau- 
tiful face,  you  may  spare  out  of  your  heart  a 
thought  for  me." 

But  Marmi  was  now  a  woman,  as  Muama  was 
a  man ;  and  when  she  contrasted  his  pure,  unself- 
ish love  for  her  with  that  which  the  king's  cousin 
proifered,  her  affection  for  him  increased  tenfold. 
So  she  told  him,  and  continued  to  tell  him  all 
through  that  atWnoon,  of  bitter-sweet,  until  eve- 
ning tell,  and  her  father  returned  &om  the  town. 


When  Marmi  exclaimed  "  My  father  is  coming," 

Muama  at  once  beeged  of  her  to  retire  into  the  hut. 
"  For,"  said  he,  '■  should  be  discover  you  in  tearful 
conversation  with  me,  his  anger  will  certainly  be 
increased,  and  he  will  send  me  away  instantly." 
But  to  this  Marmi  replied,  "  If  it  be  my  father's  pur- 
pose to  send  you  awoy,  dear  Muama,  that  ig  a  rea- 
son why  I  should  keep  by  you  while  1  may."  So 
she  dried  her  eyes,  and,  taking  Muaiua's  hand, 
stood  by  him  until  old  Barisoa  came  up. 

To  their  surprise,  however,  the  pearl-fisher  seemed 
not  at  all  angry.  Oa  the  contrary,  indeed,  to  judge 
from  bis  demeanor,  one  would  have  thought  that 
durin<;  his  absence  he  had  met  with  something  that 
had  pleased  him  mightily,  and  alt^^ther  changed 
his  views  respectjn^  the  disposal  of  his  daughter's 
hand.  This  was  what  seemed.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  long  time  the  crall^ 
old  fellow  had  been  waiting  for  a  rich  suitor  for  his 
dau^liter,  and  the  probability  that,  to  g^n  the  de- 
sirud  end,  he  would  not  stick  at  a  considerable 
amnunt  of  deceit  and  dissimulation. 

He  came  up  open-handed  and  smiling,  and  ad- 
drefsed  ihtm  cheerily. 

"  Come,  uiy  3on,"'8aid  he  to  Muiima,  at  the  some 
lime  lading  a  hand  affectionately  on  the  blind  man's 
head,  "  the  sun  has  done  his  work ;  it  is  time  that 
we  rested.  Put  down  your  weaving,  and  we  will 
have  a  pleasant  pipe  together." 

This,  indeed,  was  a  surprise  for  Marmi.  "  Here 
arc  two  brimming  shells  of  palm  wine,  father,"  she 
called  from  the  interior  of  the  hut ;  '■  sbdl  I  put  them 
back  in  the  jar?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  Barisoa,  gayly,  "they  were  not 
bom  to  be  buried  alive,  my  daughter.    Bring  them 
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out  here,  that  Muama  and  I  may  drink  to  our  lastiiig 

fKendship." 

Hearing  these  kind  words,  poor  Marmi  was  so 
filled  with  joy  that,  as  she  carried  ont  the  wine  cups 
to  where  her  father  sat,  her  hands  trembled,  and  a 
little  of  the  liquor  was  spilled  over  his  breast ;  but 
leaning  over  him  she  wiped  away  the  st^n,  and 
CBsUng  both  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  old 
hypocrite,  kissed  him,  and  gave  him  a  look  so  full  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude,  as  should  have  made  his 
cheeks  burn  with  shame. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  father  ?  "  Manni 
asked  him. 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  he  replied,  returning  her  caress. 
"  If  I  seemed  angry,  it  was  with  a  meaning.  AH 
that  you  urged  in  reply  to  Tara  J  quite  agreed  with ; 
nay,  my  great  fear  was  —  and  that,  though  I  dared 
not  express  it  iu  words,  was  what  I  wished  to  con- 
vey ta  you  when  I  motioned  to  yon  behind  the  fel- 
low's back  —  lest  you  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
relent,  and  so  involve  us  all  in  a  difficulty  not  easy 
to  set  right.  I  should  have  spoken  my  mind  right 
'  '  i  you  know,  Tara  is  very  powerfiil,  and 
ne  with  a  word  if  I  incurred  his  malicQ. 
better  that  I  should  pretend  to  second 
his  desires  than  to  open  my  heart  to  him,  and  so 
provoke  his  enmity?" 

"  Then  he  is  not  angry  with   me,  —  with  Mu- 

>*  He  is  not  so  foolish,"  laughed  Barisoa;  ''be  is 
not  a  bad  fellow  when  you  get  close  to  him.  I  have 
been  U>  his  bouse,  and  drank  wine  with  him, — such 
wine!  And  said  he,  'Barisoa,  my  friend,  were  I 
blind,  like  the  amiable  Muama,  I  might  perhaps  be 
willing  to  take  against  her  will  a  woman  to  be  my 
wiffe  ;  but,  having  the  use  of  my  eyes,  and  my  senses 
too,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  putting  to  sea  in  a 

"  He  spoke  wisely,"  remarked  Marmi,  with  an 
eagerness  that  called  a  sad  smUe  to  the  face  of  the 
silent  Muama. 

"  So  I  made  bold  to  tell  him,"  said  Barisoa.  "  Bnt 
I  must  tcU  you,  my  children,  that,  as  well  as  wise, 
Prince  Tara  is  generous ;  for  when  we  bad  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  he  saw  how  hopeless  it  would 
be  to  continue  his  suit,  said  he,  '  Well,  since  I  may 
not  myself  make  your  daughter  happy,  bar  heart 
being  so  faithfully  set  on  this  poor  blind  man,  I  may 
at  least  please  her  by  assisting  him.' " 

"How  good!  how  generous  1"  Cried  Marmi, 
clapping  her  bands.  "  But  how  can  he  help  him  ? 
—  how  can  he  help  you,  Muama?  " 

"  Since  he  cannot  help  me  to  sight,  how  indeed  ?  " 
said  the  young  man. 

"How!  why,  in  a  do/en  different  ways,"  Bar- 
isoa remarked.  "  He  could,  if  he  was  so  minded, 
make  you  so  rich   that  you   need   not  work   any 

"But  I  would  rather  work,"  Muama  said. 

"  So  I  told  him,"  answered  the  pearl-fisher. 
" '  Then  hon  can  1  help  him,'  said  he.  '  If  I  might 
make  so  bold.'  I  replied,  'you  might  assist  him  in 
carrving  his  mats  over  to  Tannais.  There  tbey 
would  fetch  at  least  double  the  price  he  gets  for 
them  here.'  '  Agreed,'  said  he ;  '  let  me  know  when 
he  has  a  lot  ready  for  the  market,  and  one  of  my 
slaves  shall  carry  him  over  in  a  canoe,  and  wait  fco' 
him,  and  bring  him  back  again.  He  shall  do  so  just 
as  frequently  as  the  mat-oiaker  pleases.' " 

Poor  Marmi  was  fit  to  cry  with  remorse  tor  har- 
boring such  bad  tfaouehts  against  so  kind  a  parent. 
"I  am  undeserving  cf  your  love  and  kindness,  dear 
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was  the  laathe  had  aeenorMuama.  He  hnd  climbed  to  grieve  for  those  whom  the  eoiIb  call  Airsj;  Pf 
bsick  into  the  boat,  and  for  a  long  time  looked  out  thee  tiack  and  grieve  there,  if  cneve  thou  must.  W 
for  his  rising.     But  be  never  rose,  —  he  was  dead.  |  home  and  etay  witbin  door,  till  I  return,  Mamti^;  i 
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And  BO  be  made  foe  the  canoe,  and  the  slave  near- 
ing  the  ibora  B  little,  hu  leapt  in,  and  wu  carried 
up  towards  the  town  nithout  onco  turniDg  bis  head. 
Ab  for  Manui,  there  she  still  stood,  looking  out  oa 
tlie  drcaiy  water  until  nieht  came  down  and  liid  it 
entirely ;  then  ehe  turned  away  and  walked  to  the 
hut,  and,  entering  the  inner  chamber  of  it,  eat  down 
in  the  dark,  with  her  bands  still  clasped,  and  ber 
eyes  still  wide  staring  and  heedless, —just  as  thej- 
Inul  become  when  the  boatman  uttered  the  words, 
"  He  is  drownud  I"  , 


IT.    IX  WHICH  UARMi  SETS  nEn  trap  is  tak. 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  Tara,  since  he 
had  shown  sueb  deep  interost  in  the  welfare  of  poor 
^uama,  should  be  nnxious  to  condole  with  the  young 
man's  mlationa.  lie  had  the  chance  of  doing  this, 
as  n^rded  old  Bariitoa,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
day  when  the  blind  mat-m»ker  came  to  suob  an  un- 
timely end, — at  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  pearl' 
fi«ber  accompanied  the  slave  caooe-inan  to  beg  him 
olT  from  punishment.  Perhaps  he  did  so;  at  all 
events,  for  bis  sake,  Tara  pardoned  the  slave,  and 
even  condescended  to  make  him  a  small  present  of 
beads  and  palm-wine,  as  compensation  ibr  the  fright 
he  had  suliered.  But  his  sympathy  with  the  be- 
reaved family  was  not  restricted  in  its  expression  to 
the  kind  words  he  spoke  to  Barisoa.  He  evinced 
great  concern  for  Klarrni,  knowing,  as  he  said,  how 
completely  her  heart  was  set  on  the  young  man  j 
and  the  very  next  day  he  sent  bis  stsEer  down  to  the 
little  hut  on  the  beach,  with  a  message  anil  a  kind  of- 
fer. Tara,  bis  sist«r  said,  was  much  sliocked  that  so 
dire  a  calamity  should  have  happened,  especially  as 
it  had  in  some  wise  originated  in  his  interference 
with  the  habits  of  the  poor  mat-maker.  Now  that  he 
was  gone,  said  Tara,  she  must  God  it  very  lonely, 
-with  no  one  but  her  grief-stricken  father  to  t^ 
with.  There  was  no  need  why  tliis  should  be. 
There  was  his  great  house  in  the  town,  with  room 
enough  and  to  spare,  —  let  her  and  her  father  come 
there,  and  take  up  their  abode,  for  a  while  at  least. 
The  society  of  the  women  would  lighten  her  sorrows, 
and  make  it  easier  for  her  to  overcome  tiie  crael 
blow  she  had  sustained.  This  was  the  message  Tara 
sent;  but  bis  messenger,  when  she  arrived  atuiehut, 
found  nobody  at  home  but  tlic  old  pearl-fisher. 

"  1  have  come  to  speak  to  thy  daughter,"  said  the 
lister ;  "  where  is  she  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  of  Tara  thou  hast  come  to  speak  with 
her,"  replied  Barisoa,  "  thou  art  unlucky.  See  how 
she  is  engaged ;  and  then  thou  wilt  know  how  little 
use  it  will  be  to  speak  to  her  concerning  thy  broth- 

So  he  took  ber  to  the  door,  and  pointed  towards 
the  beach,  —  to  a  quiet  part  of  it,  where  a  pece  of 
rock  lay  bedded  in  the  sand ;  and  seated  on  this  was 
Marmi,  holding  out  in  her  bands  a  fair  white  cloth, 
which  fluttet«a  in  the  breeze  to  iU  full  breadth. 
She  looked  out  towards  the  sea,  the  while  singing  a 
melancholy  song,  though  what  were  the  words  she 
sang,  the  distance  was  such  that  tboy_  could  not  be 
made  out.  It  is  a  common  ceremony  in  this  out^f- 
the-waypart  of  the  world,  when  a  person  is  drowned 
at  sea,  and  bis  body  is  not  recovered.  According 
to  the  heathenish  ideaa  of  these  islanders,  the  soiil 
of  a  man  abides  with  bis  body,  and  lies  with  it  in 
the  grave.  Should  a  man  die  on  land,  his  soul  is 
supposed  to  depart  from  his  body  only  for  a  little 
while,  and  theo  to  retnm  to  its  i^d  abode,  a  little 


while  ago  so  warm  and  full  of  life,  but  now  so  cold 

and  desolate.  But  when  a  man  is  drowned  at  sea, 
there  is  this  difficulty  —  the  soul  slips  from  the  body 
while  the  latter  dies ;  but  when  it  would  return  to 
it,  it  cannot  find  it,  —  it  is  a  poor  houseless  soul, 
wandering  forever  over  the  sea,  and  wailing,  "  How 
cold  !     O,  how  cold  !" 

This  being  so,  you  would  think  that  tbc  Samoan 
sea  must  be  temble  for  fishermen  and  sailors,  who 
go  sailing  in  the  night.  The  waters  thereabout 
abound  with  sand-ban  "and  hidden  rocks,  and 
shark.t  are  plentiful.  The  Samoan,  as  a  rule,  can 
swim  like  a  flsh ;  but  the  shark  does  not  give  him  a 
chance.  So  it  happens  that  in  the  coune  of  a 
single  year  scores  of  souls  lose  their  bodies,  and 
go  crj-ing,  "  How  cold  !  O,  how  cold !  "  The  Mr 
must  be  crowded  with  such  forlorn  ones :  -and  their 
wailing  chorus  must  be  a  frightful  sound  to  hear 
when  the  ghostly  moon  is  flitting  through  the  clouds, 
and  the  gusty  wind  blows.  Doubtless  this  would 
be  so,  were  it  not  provided  against  bv  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  relations  of  the  drowned  ones.  True, 
they  cannot  assist  the  bereaved  soul  back  to  its 
clayey  tenement ;  but  what  they  can  do  (or,  if  they 
cannot,  they  are  wofully  mistaken)  is  to  secure  the 
dead  man's  soul,  and  bu^y  it,  with  all  due  honors, 
in  a  grave  as  long  and  as  deep  as  though  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  dead  body. 

lliey  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  souL  That  was  a 
soul  trap  Marmi  was  waving,  as  the  sat  on  the  stone 
on  the  beach.  What  shape  the  soul  will  take, 
nobody  knows ;  peiliaps  that  of  a  fly,  —  perhaps 
nothing  more  important  than  a  tiny  waif  of  withered 
grass.  Nothine  nut  constant  attention  to  the  trap, 
and  a  continual  chandng  of  the  soul  song,  —  "  How 
long  wilt  tJiou  wander,  O  sool  1  Hear  my  cry, 
thou  cold  one,  and  hither  come,  that  I  may  comfort 
thee," — will  solve  the  question.  If  the  drowned 
man  has  many  relatives,  the  females — his  wife, 
and  bis  mother,  and  his  sisters  —  go  in  company  to 
the  beach,  taking  with  tbem  the  white  cloth,  and, 
one  at  a  time,  they  try  their  fortune  with  it,  the 
trap-holder  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  who  remain 
quit«  still  until  the  soul  in  the  shape  of  an  insect,  or 
a  leaf,  or  a  straw,  flies  to  the  outapread  trap,  and 
there  lodme.  Then  the  drowned  one's  friends 
loudly  rejoice,  and,  wrapping  up  the  enured  sonl 
carefully  in  the  white  cloth,  carry  it  to  tlie  grave, 
and  there  bury  it. 

It  was  a  trap  for  Mnama's  soul  that  Marmi  was 
tending.  Since  the  sun  had  risen  she  bad  tended 
it,  having  no  one  to  assist  her  in  her  task  of  love, 
and  wanting  no  one.     l^ng  out  of  the  sea,  the 


cold  one,  and  come  to  me,  that  I  may  comfort  thee  " ; 
the  morning  breeze  blowing  off  tiie  sea  found  first 
service  in  spreading  the  broad  whit«  cloth  Mamu 
h^  in  her  hands;  now  the  sun  was  high  tn  the 
heavens,  and  the  wind  had  spread  far  over  the  land. 
There  she  still  sat,  patientiy  waving  the  white 
cloth,  and  singing. 

This  WHS  the  sight  that  old  Barisoa  showed  to  the 
sister  of  Tara  from  the  door  of  his  huL  This  sister 
knew  nothing  of  any  guilty  compact  between  her 
brother  and  Uie  pearl-fisher ;  so,  seeing  how  the  sun 
was  blazing  down  on  the  head  of  Marmi,  and  heai^ 
ing  how  hsrah  and  thiraty  her  voice  was  becoming, 
said  she,  "Thou  art  her  father;  fetch  her  borne, 
that  she  may  at  least  rest  until  the  aftomoon." 

But  Baiisoa  tamed  away  gloomily,  shaking  faia 
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After  a  long  trbile  ha  set  it  dovn  again,  muttering, 
"  It  is  not  worth  vhile,  —  ihe  will  be  borne  present- 
ly." Nevettbele«,  be  continued  to  watch  ber  from 
Uie  door ;  and  tbougfa,  by  shading  his  eyes  with  bis 
handi,  he  could  iee  her  lips  movinci  be  could  not, 
altfattugb  be  strained  hia  eaia  to  tbe  ntmoat,  hear 
tbe  leatt  lonnd.  Freaentl}',  w  he  itatcbed,  he  saw 
the  white  trap  fall  from  her  bands,  and,  throwing; 
up  her  hands  and  ntteriog  a  fuot  cry,  sbe  slid  belp- 


underrated  tbe  surpassing  goodness  of  beart  of  my 
daogbter.  Surely,  great  sir,  it  b  no  matter  for  re- 
gret to  find  a  jewel  more  Ivrely  even  than  was  ex- 

"Not  if  yon  bave  it  in  your  band,  so,"  i«plied 
Tara,  locking  his  boay  knuekJes  tightly,  to  show  to 
the  full  his  meaning.  "  If,  having  bargained  ftn-  a 
jewel,  it  is  deKvered  to  you,  and  you  then  find  it 
more  splendid  than  you  thonght,  it  is  a  joyful  dis- 
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now  and  be  diacreet,  and  come  ag&in  to  me  gpeedily 
■with  good  news." 

As  soon  u  Baruoa  had  gone,  Tara  sent  for  the 
slave  canoe-man  —  him  from  wlioee  boat  Muama 
wu  drowned;  and  when  he  came,   the  merchant 

"  Already  hmi  thou  shown  thyself  my  faithfnl 
slave  ;  yet  once  more  will  I  give  thee  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  thy  love  for  me." 

"  Behold  these  arms,  my  master,"  replied  the  de- 
lighted  ruIGan,  "  they  are  thine  arms ;.  these  hands 
are  thine;  command  them  and  they  wJU  obey." 

"  Nny,  thi9  time  it  is  rather  thy  prudence  than 
thy  strength  or  courage  that  1  would  test,"  replied 
Tara.  "  This  is  thy  task :  when  it  ia  quite  dark, 
stual  down  to  the  woods  and  beat  the  bushes  with 
thy  stair.  Thia  will  stut  the  moths  that  harbor 
there.  It  being  dark,  however,  they  will  be  hard 
to  lind,  —  all  but  the  great  white  moth.  Take  twelve 
of  the!c  with  great  care  that  tfacy  are  not  bruised. 
It  will  be  easy  to  make  a  tittle  box  of  bark  to  keep 
them  in.  Cany  them  in  the  box  to  thy  canoe,  and 
row  out  at  once  from  opposite  the  hut  of  Barisoa, 
the  pearl-6sher.  Row  out  until  you  are  so  far  from 
the  but  that  it  seems  a  little  speck.  Tlien  wait  until 
the  dawn,  and  let  loose  tlie  wbitu  moths." 

"  But,  master,"  said  the  slave,  "  being  taken  from 
tlie  fore«t  on  Uie  shore,  tUcy  will  surely  fly  back 
again  ;  to  what  end,  then  —  " 

"To  the  end  I  desire,  fool,"  replied  Tara;  "thy 
^business  is  to  obey.  And  listen ;  —  when  thou  hast 
released  the  moths,  come  not  home  directly.  Kow 
to  Tanuais,  or  where  thou  wilt,  and  return  not  till 

JUuch  marvelling  within  his  own  mind  what  could 
be  the  purport  of  so  strange  an  err.md  as  that  in- 
trusted to  him,  yet  not  daring  to  inquire  further  uf 
his  master  conceruing  it,  the  slave  pi-omised  perfect 
obedience,  and  went  his  way.  He  did  e^actl' 
Tara  had  commanded.     He  went  '      ' 


actly  as 

voods  at 


cured  twelve  white  moths  of  the  largest  siic 
he  carefully  put  away  in  a  little  cage  of  bark  he 
had  already  prepared,  and  then,  stealthily  making 
for  that  part  of  (lie  beach  where  his  canoe  was  tied, 
be  set  of  on  his  journey  unseen  by  any  one. 

Faithful  to  her  resoluUon,  Uarmi  rose  from  her 
rush  couch  at  gray  of  dawn  of  the  following  day, 
and  taking  with  her  the  snow-white  cloth,  stepped 
aoflly  out  of  her  chamber,  and  through  that  where 
faer  father  lay,  and  gently  raising  the  mat  that  hung 
before  the  doorway,  passed  out.  Her  reason  for 
treading  so  soflly  was  that  she  might  not  wake  her 
father,  but  this  trouble  at  leant  she  might  have 
spared  herself;  although  he  affected  to  sleep,  he 
was  broad  awake  antl  watching  her  through  the 
chinks  of  hia  fingeis.  "  Thou  wilt  not  spread  thy 
net  in  vain  this  morning,  I  think,  my  daughter," 
chuckled  the  heartless  old  fellow  ta  himself,  as 
Marmi's   softly  retreating   footsteps   ceased   to   be 

As  on  the  previous  day,  Manni  made  her  way 
to  the  sunken  rock,  and  seated  herself  on  it,  and 
unfurled  her  white  banner ;  and  in  a  little  while 
Barisoa,  as  he  stilt  reclined  on  bis  mat,  thinking  on 
how  speedily  ha  should  be  rich,  could  faintfy  hear 
tbe  wailing  sou|.«ong  poor  Alarmt  was  chanting. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  lay  half  listening,  half 
Uiinkinsi  but  then  he  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and 
left  off  his  calculations,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  to 
listening  to  Uartni's  song.  "  It  is  strange,"  he 
muttered,  "  it  is  more  than  an  hour  since  day  broke. 


The  white  moth  most  fly  very  elowly."  Then  he 
arose  and  peeped  out  at  the  door.  Marmi  was  sit- 
ting very  quietly ;  evidently  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  approach  of  Muama's  soul. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  the  old  man,  watching, 
observed  her  lift  her  head  suddenly,  while  at  the 
same  moment  the  soul^ong  Eounded  louder  and 
clearer.  Then  lie  saw  that  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  stood  upright,  with  her  hands  high  above  her 
head  and  the  wiiite  banner  shining  conspicuously  as 
the  sunshine  played  on  it.  Then  she  leapt  down 
from  the  rock  and  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
her  voice  raised  higher  and  more  imploringly. 
Skirting  the  water's  briuk,  she  run  along  nimbly  as 
a  hare,  and  presently  her  song  suddenly  expired  in 
a  long  joyful  cry;  and  she  sauk  to  her  knees  with 
the  white  flag  closely  furled  aild  pressed  to  her 
bosom.  Old  Barisoa  saw  all  this,  and  was  much 
moved ;  not  righteously  however,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  wickedly ;  he  gnnned  and  rubbed 
his  hanOS;  uid  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing 
outright;  but  as  he  stood  there,  peeping,  and  mow- 
ing, and  capering,  he  descried  his  dao^nter  hasten- 
ing homeward.  Then  he  composed  himself  on  his 
mat  again,  and  lay  as  though  he  had  not  yet  awoke. 
Marmi's  face  was  radiant  as  she  barst  into  the  hut 

"  0  my  father  t "  she  cficd,  "  awake  tb  hear  the 
joyful  news.  TTie  soul  of  our  poor  Muama  has  re- 
turned to  us;  no  mi^re  will  it  wander  in  the  night, 
crying  because  it  is  so  cold.  Pray  assist  me,  my 
dear  father,  and  secure  the  door,  —  I  am  afraid  to 
hold  it  too  tost  lest  I  should  hurt  it, — and  O,  if  it 
should  fly  away  again ! " 

Barisoa  roused  himself  with  edifying  promptitude. 
No  more  than  his  daughter  did  he  desire  that  the 
anxiously  sought  prize  should  escape.  So  be  tied 
the  hanging  mat  before  the  door,  and  further  secured 
it  by  sticking  a  peg  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Another 
piece  of  mat  be  secured  over  the  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof,  so  that  the  place  was  quite  dark  save  for  the 
streaks  of  light  which  found  their  way  in  at  tbe  nar- 
row chinks  and  cranoiea. 

"  Of  what  shape  is  it,  then,  my  daughter,  that 
thou  art  afraid  lest  it  should  escape?"  asked  the 
old  hypocrite ;  "  surely  it  must  be  something  that  is 
alive?" 

"  It  is  indeed  alive,  and  of  the  strangest  shape ; 
strange  and  beautiful,  —  beautiful  as  should  be  the 
soul  of  such  as  be,"  whispered  Marmi,  her  voice 
quivering  and  her  fingers  trembling  as  she  carefully 
unfolded  the  folds  of  the  cloth.  ■'  Ah,  see  !  my  fa- 
ther —  that  is  my  poor  Muama's  soni  —  ah  !  it  is,  it 
is !  —  it  is  blind  as  dear  Muama  was  I  see  how  it 
beats  against  the  roof!"  continued  poor  Marmi,  as 
the  great  insect,  released  from  its  bondage,  flew  up- 
wards, and  blundered  against  the  first  obBtructioa  it 
met,  —  as  moths  wiil. 

"  It  is  indeed  of  a  strange  shape,"  sud  old  Barisoa, 
affecting  to  regard  the  fluttering  moth  with  j;reat 
awe.  "  Undoubtedly  it  is  Muama's  soul,  —  for,  as 
Tou  say,  it  is  blind.  Wonderful  1  fliy  daughter,  — 
IB  it  not  very  wonderful  ?  " 

And  Barisoa  asked  the  question  with  so  much 
meaning  in  his  eyes  that  Marmi  could  not  but  be  a 
little  perplexed.  She  thought  be  could  mean  no 
other  than  that  it  was  wonderful  that  so  insignificant 
a  person  as  Muama  should  possess  a  soul  so  splendid. ' 
This  made  her  sorrowful,  and  ^e  said,  "  O  my 
father,  had  you  known  hira  as  I  knew  him,  you 
would  see  no  wonder  in  it  I " 

"  No  doubt  you  speak  what  is  true,  my  daughter," 
replied  the  wily  old  fellow-,  "I  knew  bim  well 
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enough  to  esteem  bim  &a  his  goodness  of  leart,  uid 
his  perfect  honestj,  but  indeed  I  did  not  regard  him 
as  a  man  of  such  great  gratitude  as  bv  the  shape  of 
hia  Boul  he  now  appears.  Souls  take  the  shape 
nhicli  best  pleases  them.  Muama  might  hare  come 
to  you  as  a  grain  of  Eand,  —  a  blade  of  grass, —  a 
lenf;  but  no;  he  comes  in  shnpe  of  a  moth, — a 
white  moth,  mj- daughter  I " 

Barisoa  delivered  this  little  speech  tu  imprejaivoly 
as  he  knew  hov,  —  no  doubt  imagining  that  it  would 
convey  with  it  the  all-important  hint ;  but  the  un- 
suspecting Iklarmi  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  her 
lover's  soul,  as  it  fluttered  here  and  there,  laboring 
hard  to  fiod  a  crevice  wide  enough  to  give  it  its 
liberty,  that  she  had  not  paad  strict  attention  to 
what  her  father  said. 

'■  Yes !  a  whit«  moth  !  see  how  lovely  it  is  1 "  was 

Old  Barisoa  frowned  impatiently. 

"  My  daughter,"  Raid  he,  tahing  her  by  the  hand, 
"  sit  down  here  by  my  aide,  and  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  am  older  than  you,  I^Iarmi,  and  wiser. 
The  soul  of  our  lost  Sluama  cornea  to  ns  in  this 
shape,  and  you  only  see  that  it  is  pretty,  and  cry, 
>  Ah,  how  lovely ! '  But  think  yaa,  my  daughter, 
tliat  Muama  was  so  vain  a  man  as  to  give  his  soul  a 
moth's  shape  because  it  is  more  pleaamg  to  look  on 
than  a  blade  of  withered  grass  or  a  flying  beetle  ?  " 
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feet  save  for  the  booming  and  buzzing  of  the  blun- 
dering white  moth. 

"  You  have  beard  me,  Marmi,"  said  ho ;  "  have  I 
spoken  the  words  of  wiadem  ?  " 

"  Doubtless,  my  father,"  replied  she,  in  a  dry,  fl.i- 
vorlesa  tone ;  and  then  she  arose,  and,  capturing  the 
white  moth,  wrapped  it  tn  the  white  clo^,  and  tied 
it  with  a.  stnug  of  einnet.     Then  she  prepared  to  go 

"  Where  are  you  gdng,  my  daughter  ? "  asked 
Barisoa. 

"  To  dig  a  grave  in  wliich  to  lay  Tara's  t^^en," 
replied  she,  bitterly. 

"  Nay,  not  Tara's  token,  but  Moama's,"  said  her 
father;  "  the  token  by  which  he  convej-s  to  you  his 
wishes.     You  cannot  disobey  them,  Jlarnii." 

"  As  the  gods  ordain,  so  must  we  do  ;  I  am  going 
to  bury  the  white  moth,"  said  his  daughter. 


"  Truly,  my  daughter,  for  a  young  man  he  v 
very  wise.     Hence  his  soul  takes  this  shape  for  a 
serious  purpose." 

"  A  serious  purpose,"  repeated  Marrai,  rapturously 
gazing  on  the  white  moth,  which  now  rested  by  a 
chink,  through  which  a  tiny  spear  of  sunlight  shone; 
"  his  pnrposes  were  never  aught  but  serious." 

"  Beeiues  ourselves,  be  never  found  but  one  other 
friend,"  said  Bariaoa. 

"  Tara  was  that  other  one,"  answered  Marmi. 

"  And  the  white  moth  ia  Tara's  token,"  said  her 
father,  impressively,  and  still  holding  her  hand. 
Only  that  she  gave  a  little  start,  Barisoa  would  not 
bavi)  been  sure  tbnt  his  daughter  had  even  heard 
his  words.  She  still  sat  perfectly  still,  watching  tlte 
moth,  that  had  come  away  from  the  sunny  chink, 
and  was  again  beating  about  pitifully.  "  It  is  plain, 
my  dear  daughter,  — Bopl^n  that  it  would  be  sinful 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  It  is  a  message  from  the 
gods.  Tara  was  Muama's  friend.  It  was  be  who 
came  here  and  found  the  young  man  laboring  for 
barely  his  food'a  worth,  and  provided  bim  with 
meaus  by  which,  had  he  Lived,  he  would  have  grown 
rich.  Muama  was  gratei\il  for  this,  —  more  grateful 
than  even  you,  my  daughter,  who  knew  hira  ao  well, 
could  have  imai;ined.  It  was  the  will  of  tiie  gods 
that  he  should  die.  But  hia  soul  lives,  and  it  says, 
'  Hon  can  I  repay  my  friends  for  all  their  kindness  ? 
I  have  but  three  friends,  Bansoa,  bis  daughter,  and 
Tara  the  niereh'ant.  There  is  but  one  wav  of  doing 
it.  Tara  loves  Marmi, — he  himself  told  her  so. 
The  white  moth  is  Tara's  sign.  I  wilt  adopt  it  as 
my  soul's  shape,  that  Marmi  way  understand.  She 
will  marry  Tara,  who  will  make  her  father  rich, 
and  thus  will  my  three  friends  be  rendered  hap- 
py.'" 

Itarini  sat  (|uite  still,  but  her  eyca  had  ceiised  to 
follow  the  white  moth,  and,  with  her  head  drooping. 
she  gazed  on  the  ground.  She  sat  so  long  in  this 
way  that  old  Bnrisoa  bec;an  to  grow  uncomfortable, 
and  presently  he  broke  the  stillness,  which  was  per- 


TI.     IS  WHICH    DROWSED   MEX   WALK 

AJS'D   THREE  GITILTY  SOULS  ABE   LET  LOOSE   TO 
WAKDER    FOKEVER. 

Seeing  that  she  was  so  bent,  old  BnHsoa  offered 
himself  to  dig  the  grave,  but  Marmi  be^d  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  do  it,  and  with  but  little  trouble 
persuaded  her  Either  to  relinquish  the  wooden  shor- 
e!.  Id  bis  heart  ha  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  ta.->k 
of  gmve^ligging,  —  not  only  because  it  was  unpleas- 
ant, but  because,  having  so  well  succeeded  with 
Marmi  as  to  bring  her  to  admit  that  the  behests  of 
the  gods  muat  be  obeyed,  he  was  eager  to  go  and 
see  Tara,  and  tell  him  the  good  news. 

With  the  wooden  spade  and  her  precious  treasore 
wrapped  in  its  winding-sheet  Marmi  went  her  war 
to  the  solitary  spot  where  the  dead  were  buried,  and 
there  she  dug  a  grave.  The  soil  was  very  light,  and 
therefore  the  task  was  not  difficult.  She  dug  a  pit 
six  feet  long  and  two  broad,' and  two  deep;  and 
then  came  the  woful  business  of  laying  in  the  living 
tenant.  She  never  thought  how  hard  this  would  be 
until  the  grave  was  ready,  and  she  lifted  up  the  little 
white  bundle  from  the  grass  on  which  she  had  so 
tenderly  l^d  it  It  was  like  burj-ing  Muama.  It 
was  worse;  for  if  he  had  died  in  her  presence  bo 
would  have  given  her  such  comfort  ere  he  went 
that  to  lay  his  mere  body  in  the  earth  would  not 
have  been  much ;  but  now  it  was  very  difierent.\ 
What  her  father  had  swd  seemed  to  her  quite  fea-si- 
ble ;  but,  though  her  mind  yielded,  her  heart  did 
not.    It  was  so  strange  that  Muama  should  wish  her 

wed  with  Tara,  and  the  more  she  reflected  on  her 
dead  lover's  behavior  on  the  aflcmoon  when  the 
merohant  sought  her  of  her  (iither,  the  oflcnor  she 
recalled  the  image  of  his  sad  beseeching  face  as  he 
exhorted  her  to  promise  him  that  nothing  should 
prevail  with  her  to  cease  loving  him,  the  more  her 
doubts  and  forcbodiiio;s  increased,  as  she  sat  at  the 
edge  of  the  dismal  pit,  pressing  her  treasure  to  her 
bosom  with  both  her  hands. 
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had  sought  it  that  she  might  provide  for  its  com- 

""rt's  sate,  — so,  Just  as  it  became  dusk,  she  ki."sed 

maay  times,  wrapped  as  it  was  in  the  white  cloth. 


When  she  returned  to  her  father's  hot,  she  found 
Tara  there.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
ous  occasion  of  his  visit  ho  had  but  jast  es- 
caped oht  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  in  handsome 
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plight  On  thu  occafton,  howeTer,  he  made  ample 
amends.  Hia  face  was  aitfullj  painted  k>  aa  to 
conceal  its  vrinklea  \  hia  hair  iras  magnificentlj' 
di-essei),  and  iprinkled  vrith  gold-dmt ;  he  wore  a 
necklace  of  paarla,  each  one  be  large  aa  a  fingei^ 
nail ;  and   hia   cloak   iraa   worked   nitb   gold   and 


highlj  perfumed  that  not  even  the  tobacco  vhich 
both  be  and  her  father  were  smoking  coold  be 
■melt.  As  Marmi  entered,  he  rose  and  aalnted  her 
as  thoDefa  he  were  her  slave ;  Manni  modestly  re- 
turned cis  salnte,  and  then,  in  no  waj  embarTassed 
by  the  great  man'a  presence,  quietly  set  aboat  pre- 

Kring  the  evening  meal.  If  either  Tara  or  Bansoa 
d  calculated  on  the  favorable  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced on  women  by  a  display  of  finery,  they  mnst 
have  been  diaappointed.  Bariaoa  was  wily  enough, 
however,  to  endeavor  to  turn  even  her  indifference 

"  Evidently,  my  daughter,  thon  art  not  surprised 
at  the  presence  of  our  noble  gueat  this  evening. 
This  pleases  me.     It  is  as  it  should  be." 

"  Our  hut  is  honored  by  Tara's  presence,"  replied 
Marmi ;  "  had  I  known  tjiat  it  was  my  iatber's  in- 
tention to  invite  ao  distinguished  a  guest,  I  would 
have  made  preparations  to  receive  him." 

"Nay,  he  comes  here  on  higher  invitation  than 
mine,"  replied  Barisoa.  "  Tara  ia  here,  because  the 
soul  of  Muama  desired  it,  as  yoa  should  know,  my 
daughter,  since  you  yourself  were  the  bearer  of  the 
lost  one's  message," 

"  As  the  gods  ordain,  so  must  we  do,"  responded 
Tara,  with  pretended  hnmility,  and  quoting  the 
words  out  of  Marmi's  mouth.  "  Thy  father  has  told 
me  the  story  of  the  white  moth,  fair  one.  As  well 
thou  know^  content  enough  should  I  have  been  to 
have  taken  thee  for  the  sake  of  just  so  much  good- 
ness as  I  could  see  in  thee ;  how  much  more'  honor, 
then,  must  I  feel  io  taking  thee  as  a  gift  of  the 

If  Marmi  had  her  doubts  and  misgivings  before, 
tins  indecent  haste  on  the  part  of  her  father  as  well 
as  Tara  seemed  to  increase  them  tenfold.  She  felt 
tbeir  injustice  all  the  more  keenly  because  she  was 
helpless.  Before,  she  simply  disliked  Tara,  now  she 
despised  him ;  yet  what  was  ehe  to  do  between  him 
and  her  greedy  old  father  f  Suddenly  it  came  into 
her  mintfthat  she  might  at  least  eaia.  a  littie  time. 

"  Small  and  great,  the  gods  hold  us  all,"  said  she, 
"  and  we  must  obey  them.  It  is,  as  thou  well 
knowest,  my  father,  a  command  of  the  gods  that  a 
grave  must  be  watched  during  three  (Gtys,  lest  its 
tenant  should  require  anything.  It  is  for  me  to 
watch  at  the  grave  where  the  white  moth  lies 

"  And  then  —  "  sud  Tara,  eagerly, 

"  Then  I  will  do  as  the  gods  ordiun,"  replied 
Marmi,  with  ill-concealed  reluctance. 

"  As  the  gods  have  already  ordained,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  her  father,  correctingly. 

"  The  judgments  of  the  goda  are  inscrutable," 
Marmi  replied.  Nor  would  she  be  more  explicit, 
a]thouj;h  sorely  pressed  by  ber  father,  as  well  as  by 
'  the  old  merchant,  who  each  moment  grew  more 
enamored  of  ber. 

"  At  least,"  urged  Tara,  "  permit  me  to  mitigate 
the  torture  to  which  you  condemn  me  by  visiting 
jo\x  each  evening  of  the  three  days  of  grave-watch- 
ing." 

"Why  not?"  replied  Manni.  "Thou  wort  his 
good   friend.     Come,  then,   in   the   evening;  and. 
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when  I  return  from  my  poor  friend's  grave,  we  will 

talk  together  —  tbj^f,  my  father,  and  mytelf — of 
his  pure  life  and  hia  aad  death.  Let  our  conversa- 
tion be  concerning  the  dear  dead  one,  and  of  him 
only,  and  I  promise  that  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  my  dulness  of  speech." 

This  was  the  suWance  of^  what  took  place  at 
Barisoa's  hut  on  the  evening  on  which  Marmi  buried 
the  white  moth.  Neither  the  old  pearl-fisher  nor 
his  ffuest  were  perfectly  satisfied ;  still  tliey  bad  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  conspiracy,  or 
that  Marmi  would  be  found  unwilling  to  obey  "  the 
command  of  the  gods"  at  the  expiration  of  tbo 
three  days.  Anyhow,  as  Barisoa  that  night  accom- 
panied Tara  on  the  way  to  his  house  in  the  town, 
tbeir  talk  was  of  the  cheerfullest  sort;  and,  before 
they  parted,  they  embraced  most  cordially,  and 
^reed  to  meet  agun  on  the  following  evening. 
'Hiey  met  If  anything,  Tara  was  more  magnifi- 
cently attired  than  brfore ;  and,  moreover,  he 
brought  with  him  a  pair  of  anklets  of  beaten  silver, 
as  a  present  for  Marmi.  She  had  not  yet  returned, 
her  father  informed  the  gray-headed  dandy;  she 
had  been  out  since  sunrise,  and  wonld  not  return  tiQ 
sunset  So  the  two  sat  smidjng,  and  upping,  and 
discusdng  their  future  plans.  Presently,  however, 
looking  out  at  the  door,  they  saw  the  form  of  Marmi 
approaching  in  tbe  dusk,  and  immediately  altered 
their  subject  of  conversation. 

To  their  great  surprise,  Marmi  was  not  sad  and 
downcast,  as  they  expected  she  would  have  been. 
-Her  step  was  light ;  and,  while  she  was  yet  some 
distance  off*,  they  could  hear  that  she  was  sotUy 
singing,  not  a  melancholy  chant  of  sorrow,  but  one 
of  her  merry  sooga,  —  the  merriest  that  she  and 
Muama  used  to  sing  together  in  tbe  happy  times. 
Old  Barisoa,  knowing  his  daughter,  was  puzzled  at 
this,  and  was  silent  and  thougntfiil;  but  Tara,  who 
knew  ber  but  little,  and  judged  her  according  to 
other  women,  was  in  great  glee,  "Ho,  hoi" 
chuckled  he,  softly ;  "one  day's  grave-watching  has 

firovcd  enongh  fbr  our  litde  maid.  See  how  willing- 
y  she  approaches  her  living  moth,  leaving  the  dead 
one  behind." 

Truly  she  did  seem  to  approach  willingly,  even 
eagerly;  and  when  she  had  come  nigh  enouirh  for 
them  to  see  her  face,  they  found  it  happy  and  radi- 
ant All  that  was  strange  about  her  was  that  her 
hands  were  hollowed,  and  clasped  tosether  at  her 
breast  Never  before  had  Tara  seen  her  looking  so 
lovely. 

"My  pretty  pigeon,  thon  hast  then  returned, — 
returned  to  end  the  cruel  suspense  which  1  —  " 

"  Yes,  suspense  ia  at  an  end,  sorrow  is  at  an  end," 
snid  Marmi,  interruptinf^  the  old  man's  rhapsody. 
"  All  is  Joy  again.  Close  the  door,  my  father ;  close 
the  loof-hole,  as  thou  didst  yesterday.  Our  bird, 
Tara,  has  come  back  to  us,  —  come  back  to  loll  us 
how  just  the  gods  are.  Quick'  my  father,  and  both 
you  and  Tara  shall  see." 

If  the  old  men  were  surprised  at  her  strECnge 
appearance,  how  much  more  so  were  they  at  ber 
speech.  Nor  were  her  words  so  cxtrnordinary  as 
her  way  of  uttering  them,  —  an  eager  and  healthful 
way,  at  once  commanding  and  beseeching.  Bari- 
soa's thought  was  that  she  had  gone  mad. 

"  But,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  gently,  "  if  wc  close 
the  door  and  the  smoke-hole  it  will.be  quite  dark, 
and  we  shall  be  unable  to  see  this  curious  bird  you 
have  brought  us.     Let  us  rather  —  " 

"  0  no,  no,  it  must  be  seen  here,"  interrupted 
Marmi,  with  painfbl  eamestaesa ;  "  it  must  be  seen 
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bore,  And  now.  There  vill  be  light  enough.  It  ii 
itselfk  light     Fray,  do  Dot  deny  me." 

Thii  aOT>eBl  wat  more  thou  the  g&lUnt  Tara  could 
withslaod.  Like  Barisoa,  be  was  much  perplexed  U 
what  he  had  heard.  *>  But,  after  all,"  thought  he, 
"  tlie  sooner  the  little  madcap  plaji  out  her  pranks 
the  better."  So  with  bia  own  bond  he  secured  the 
door,  while  Barieoa  covered  up  the  roof-hale,  and 
now  they  were  totally  in  the  dark. 

Now  you  shall  see  my  prize,—  now  you  shall  see 
I  joy  I "  and,  with  that,  a  little 
sound  as  of  the  waving  of  wings  was  heard  where 
Marmi  was;  and  then  was  seen,  rising,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  darkness,  a  little  dull  light,  fluttering 
hither  and  thither,  and  stru^ling  with  a  rustling 
ni»Be  a«uost  the  thatch.  \\as  that  the  cause  of 
the  rustling  sound ;  or  was  it  the  shaking  of  garments 
of  one  who  trembled.  Whichever  it  was,  it  was 
preseaUy  reniiered  indistioguiabable  by  a  louder 
noise,  —  that  of  Marmi  dappi  iig  her  hands,  and  talk- 
ii^  and  laughing.  "  b  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  cried  she, 
all  in  the  dark.     "  You  know  it,   my  father,   and 

SuTara?  Ah,  why  need  I  aak  ?  Itisthewulof 
uama.  It  is  tbe  wbite  motL  It  could  not  rest 
in  its  dark  bed,  —  mr  heart  yearned  towards  it  so ; 
it  could  not  rest  O,  how  good  tbe  gods  are  J  I 
uit  on  the  grass  by  the  new  earth,  and  1  cried  and 

eayed  to  the  gods,  and  I  called  it, — I  caUed '  Muama, 
uama,  Muama ! '  all  the  day  through,  till  it   waa 
moved  with  compasaion,  and  it  came  up  out  of  the 

Eve.  I  saw  it  f  I  saw  the  new  earui  move, 
a  it  broke  through,  and  it  stood  quite  etill,  wail^ 
ing  for  me  to  take  it  up.  And  I  did  take  it  up.' 
It  wanted  lo  come  home  with  me,  and  I  have 
brought  it  borne.  I  gave  it  to  the  grave,  and  the 
f[t»ve  gave  it  back  to  me.  It  is  mine  —  mine  I  It 
IS  Muama,  no  longer  dead,  but  alive  in  the  lovely 
shape  the  gods  have  given  him.  You  were  mistaken, 
my  falhec,  and  you,  Tara,  when  you  supposed  that 
my  'Muama   was  dead.     Nay,    do   not  open  the 

As  she  said  thi«,  she  ^ron^  forward 
moth,  which,  still  dimly  white,  was  fluttering  and 
fluttering.  Jt  was  Tara  who  had  loosed  the  usten 
ing  of  the  mat  at  the  enby.  It  had  by  this  (jm< 
grown  dark  without  as  well  as  within,  and  they 
knew  not  that  the  mat  was  unhung  until  they  felt 
the  night  breeze  blowing  in. 

"No  more  of  this  for  me,"  cried  Tara, 
with  his  trembling  fingers  at  the  stringa  which 
held  the  mat ;  "  no  more  of  this  for  me.  What 
know  1  about  Muama  ?  Let  me  out,  Barisoa,  1  say, 
I  have  my  business  to  attend.  Is  the  business  of  an 
honest  man  to  be  balked  because  tbe  soul  of  a 
wicked  wretch  cannot  jest  7  TMs  is  witchery. 
Your  witch  daughter  is  no  maleh  for  me.  Let  me 
go.  Let  those  who  compassed  Muama's  death  settle 
■cores  with  the  witch  who  guards  bis  souL" 

And,  loo  impatient  to  relcnse  the  tied  strings, 
the  terrified  Tara  wrenched  them  away,  and  darted 
out;  but  scarcely  had  be  done  so,  than  with  a 
loud  shriek  he  fled  into  the  hut  sffiun,  crying, . — 

_"  Am  I,  too,  bewitched  ?  or  Has  the  end  of  all 
things  come,  that  graved  open,  and  drowned  men 
walk  abroad  ?  " 

The  drowned  man  walking  abroad  waa  Muama. 
There  he  stood,  in  the  doorway ;  and  Marmi,  seeing 
him,  sprang  with  a  great  cry  towards  him,  and  cast 
her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Ah,  then,  thou  wert  not  drowned,  my  dear 
one,"  said  she ;  "  the  white  moth  told  me  true,  and 
thou  art  still  alive ! " 


"  It  is  the  white  moth  whom  I  seek,"  replied  the 
blind  man ;  "where  is  the  white  moth,  Taia  ?  Was 
it  not  his  voice  I  just  now  heard?  Bring  him  to 
me,  Marmi,  that  I  may  show  you  his  villany.  Bat 
Tara  was  gone,  and  Barisoa  waa  gone  with  biok 
All  alone  in  the  dark  hut  Muama  sat  with  Marmi, 
and  told  her  his  sod  story,  —  how  that  Tara's  il«ve 
canoe-man  had  stunned  mm  with  a  blow  of  his  pad- 
dle, and  thrown  him  into  Ibe  sea,  —  how  that  he 
arose  in  the  water,  and  cried  out  for  help,  and,  find- 
ing none,  bad  swam  and  swam,  till,  directed  by  tbe 
gods,  he  reached  Tannais,  the  island  he  had  leR  tba 
tame  afternoon.  He  tdd  ber  how  the  people, 
knowing  him,  had  taken  pity  on  his  exhausted  con- 
dition, and  nursed  him  till  he  was  well,  and  tben, 
at  his  request,  carried  him  over  to  his  own  island, 
where  be  tiad  but  just  landed.  Then  she  told  him. 
all  she  knew,  —  about  the  soul  trap,  and  the  whita 
moth,  and  her  father's  close  acquaintance  with 
Tara. 

But,  while  they  were  still  sitdng  hand  in  hand, 
and  talking  and  wondering,  there  glided  into  tho 
dark  hut,  stealthily  as  a  cat,  the  figure  of  a  man. 

So  stealthily  he  crept  along  on  his  hands  and  toes 
that  not  a  rush  upon  the  floor  betrayed  him.  H9 
crept,  and  he  crept,  until  be  was  fairly  behind 
Muama  and  Marmi;  and  then,  with  the  swiibieas  of 
lightning,  ha  raised  bis  arm  and  let  it  fall.  Again 
be  raisi^  it,  and  again  he  let  it  folL  Then  the 
stealthy  one  darted  out  of  the  hut,  and  down  to  tbe 
beach  where  his  canoe  lay. 

Af  far  as  Marmi  and  Mauma  were   concerned 


there  was  the  end.  Who  had  slain  them  nobody 
could  tell ;  indeed,  there  were  only  three  who  knew, 
—  Tara,  Barisoa,  and  the  slave  conoe-man.  Tbe 
gods  knew,  howerer,  as,  to  their  cost,  these  three 
wicked  men  speedily  discovered.  One  by  one  the 
gods  decoyed  them  out  to  sea,  and  there  drowned 
tbem,  nor  could  any  one  gather  their  souls  in.  All 
that  has  been  told  happened  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  more,  and  still  their  wretched  souU  are  wandelv 
ing  over  tbe  p«thleas  sea,  ctyin^  "  How  cold !  O, 
bow  cold  1 " 
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Why  do  the  English  critioi  insist  on  calling  Tili— 
KeUo^  MiilU.  Kellogg?  Why  not  fraalTen  or 
se&onta? 

_  A:t  English  publisher  annonnces  a  "  Parlor  Edi- 
tion "  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels.  A  Batchui  Edition 
woidd  be  a  more  appropriate  name. 

Ik  the  debate  on  cajHtal  punishment,  Mr.  Milebos 
sarprised  many  people  by  the  determined  attitude  of 
opposition  be  assumed  towards  the  philanthropist*. 
He  believes  in  hanging  murdaron  u  weU  as  in 
flogging  garroters. 

A  NBw  fashion  is  annonnced  in  Paris.  L«di«8 
carry  their  parosol-umbrellas  —  the  technical  name 
for  the  implement  is  an  ett^otU-eai  —  hitched  -to 
their  sides  bke  swords ;  which  confers  on  them,  es- 
pecially if  they  wear  hats  and  plumes,  and  b^ti 
boots  with  high  heels,  a  decidedly  miljtuy  ^peai^ 


of  sonnets  is  anoouocpd  by  a  Paris 
publisher,  to  which  all  the  poela  and  poetaster)  of 
France,  fiiim  Thgopbile  Gautier  and  Theodore  de 
Banville  downwards,  are  to  contribute.  The  book 
is  to  be  illustrated ;  and  Victor  Hugo,  who  doee  not 
cultivate  the  sonnet,  and  seems  to  have  an 
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for  that  poetic  form,  will  in  its  pages  make  his  fint 
appearance  as  an  artist  on  wood,  Th^ophile  Gau- 
tior  is  the  fortunate  anthor  wboM  aoonet  Victor 
Hugo  has  engaged  to  illustrate. 

Home,  the  spritualist  haa  been  swindling  an 
English  ladf  ont  of  £  30,000.     Sweet,  aweet  Home ! 


Dbesbeb  colored  with  anenic  are  again  coming 
into  roKue.  Pnnch  did  a  public  aertice  a  few  years 
^o,  and  saved  innmnerabte  lives,  hj  satirizing  thia 
horrible  fa^on.  Even  if  the  *•  woman  of  the  peri- 
od "  were  as  bad  as  the  Saturday  Review  paints  her, 
ahe  would  not  be  Hi  heartleas  as  to  poison  the  poor 
dresamaken  whose  Uvea  are  spent  u  adorning  her 
charms. 

The  following  eimoas  theatrical  report  gives  a 
;bir  idea  of  the  present  state  of  public  taste  in  tJie 
Frencli  capital.  There  have  been  292  repreeenta- 
tiooa  of  "La  Belle  Hclene,"  172  of  the  "Barbe 
Bleue,"  293  of  "La  Vie  Parisienne,"  and  243  of 
"  La  Grande  Duehesse" ;  the  total  receipts  having 
been  three  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-two ' 
thousand  odd  francs.' 

The  Star  say*  it  is  the  sad  fitte  of  Lord  Derby 
alone  among  statennen  to  be  reminded  of  the  mortu- . 
ary  honors  Uiat  are  in  store  for  hint.  On  bis  retire- 
ment from  office,  the  Times  kindly  gave  a  sketch  of 
bia  career  that  would  have  been  appropriate  to  a  far 
more  melancholy  ■occasion ;  and  now  the  Herald  pro- 
poses to  present  him  with  a  testimonial  in  the  shape 
of  a  monument.  A  Conservative  workman,  writing 
to  that  journal,  approves  of  the  jproposal,  and  is 
proud  to  forward  the  first  snhecription  (5j.)  towards 
the  monmlol  memorial  b  qneetion. 

The  way  in  which  mnsicians  take  a  popular  air 
and  tease  it  to  death  with  what  they  are  pleaned  to 
call  variations  on  it  is  often  trying  enough  to  the 

Ktienoe  of  those  who,  with  all  tbeir  love  of  music, 
ve  no  great  interest  in  feats  of  mere  legerdemain. 
It  Is  irreverently  proposed  in  the  wicked  journal,  the 
Orchestra,  to  try  the  effect  on  poetical  readers  of 
introducing  similar  variations  into  poetry ;  as 
thus : — 

Ta>K,  addls^or  »t  to  be,  lUddla  — 
TtiBt  M  the  qa««UQci,  de  rol  dfr  dol  dA^, 


Another  invention  from  America  is  reported  in 
the  French  papen,  —  hibds  poslichei,  or  artificial 
babiee,  lor  promoting  the  comfort  aud  tranquillitv  of 
travelleis  who  dislike  company.  These  infants,  when 
wound  up,  utter  such  dreadfol  criei  that  chance  pas- 
sengers avoid  the  carriage  which  contains  one. 
Tbcy  are  advertised  thus:  — The  best  kind,  with 
voices  very  shrill  and  m^chant,  ranging  over  five  oc- 
taves at  will,  ten  dollars ;  the  lamc,  but  without 
cessation,  fifteen  dollars.  Of  the  second  class,  utter- 
ing screams  not  so  loud,  but  lamentable  and  insup- 
portable, five  dollars.  Third  class,  ordinary  inter- 
mittent cries,  as  if  from  alarm,  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  two  and  a  half  dollan.  These  infanta  are 
warranted  for  a  year,  and  in  elegance  and  natural 
appearance  leave  nothing  to  be  ^ured. 

A  sensible  letter  is  attributed  to  the  Emprem 
£u^£nie  by  the  GatttU  dtt  Etrtmgen,  in  which  her 


■  Mainat  the  flatteir  heaped  upor 
of  her  visit  to  the  Cfhdera  Hoepita] 


two  years  ago,  which  won  for  her  the  title  of  "  First 
Sister  of  Charity  m  France."  "  I  dislike  the  puff," 
she  writes,  "  that  has  been  made  about  my  journey 
to  Amiens.  There  was  no  courage  or  merit  in  that 
visit,  —  nothing  but  a  umplo  duty  of  my  position, 
which  I  am  very  happy  to  have  fulfilled.  Don't 
talk  to  me,  therefore,  of  heroism  ;  I  saved  nobody ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  likely  that  more  than  one  poor  pa- 
tient must  have  been  inconvenienced  b^  the  prepara- 
tions made  in  the  wards  for  my  reception.  Let  us  re- 
serve bigh-sounding  words  for  really  great  things; 
sacb  at,  for  exampM,  the  sublime  devotedness  of  the 
nuns,  who.  are  not  content  with  visiting  the  sick  for 
an  honr,  as  I  did,  but  remain  with  them  till  they  re- 

"  Brakespearr,"  the  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "  Sword  and  Gown,"  etc.,  is  having  a  hard  time 
with  the  critics.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  sums  up 
the  book  as  follows :  "  Altogether  we  have  seldom 
met  a  stotTBO  utterly  destitute  of  ever^  element  of 
interest  Tlic  most  conventional  historical  novelist, 
even  if  be  fails  to  transport  us  to  the  time  of  his 
tale,  generally  succeeds  la  exciting  some  -interest, 
however  slight,  Jn  his  plot,  and  some  faint  sympathy 
witb  his  ideal  charoctera.  But  in'Brakeepeore'  there 
is  simply  no  plot,  and  the  few  characters  in  whom 
the  reader  has  any  faith  at  all  excite  only  his  afitip- 
aChy ;  while  the  attempt  to  transport  us  to  the  time 
of  the  story  b^  patching  the  narrative  not  less  than 
the  conversations  with  shreds  of  feudal  war  term* 
and  obsolete  w<h^  is  as  ineffective  and  sa  ludi- 
croiuly  incongruous  as  the  Australian  King  Bobo's 
assumption  of  English  military  dignity  on  the  sole 
slrenpth  of  a  leathern  stock  and  a  red  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchie£" 


Quincy."  "  Of  all  forma  of  literature,"  writeS  the 
critic,  "  contemporary  biography  is  about  the  most 
difficult  at  all  times,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  doubled  when  the  author  is  a  near  relative 
of  the  personage  whoso  life  he  undertakes  to  record. 
We  are  giving  no  small  praise  to  Mr.  Quincy  when 
we  say  toat  ont  of  somewhat  scanty  materials  be  has 
produced  a  record  of  a  father's  life  written  by  a  son, 
which  will  interest  readers  to  whom  the  verj^  name 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  may  have  been  hitherto 

unknown Told  with  the  charming  simplicity 

with  which  Mr.  Quincy  has  told  the  etory,  there  is 
something  touchinc  in  the  story  of  the  last  years  of 
the  old  President's  life.  Totheveiyla.=t  he  retained 
his  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  grand  series 
of  events  which  marked  bis  clodng  years.  He  lived 
to  see  slavery  abolished,  to  be  able  to  say.  almost 
with  his  dying  breath, '  I  always  believed  America 
would  be  a  great  nation,  bnt  now  I  know  it,'  and 
then  passed  away  without  pain,  full  of  days  and 
honors ;  beloved  by  all,  surrounded  by  his  children, 
and  the  children  of  bis  children's  children.  The  old 
Latin  saying  tells  that  no  one  should  be  called  happy 
before  his  death,  but  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Presi- 
dent Quincy  not  only  was  happy,  but  knew  that  he 
was  happy.  For  this  circumstance  alone,  if  for  no 
other,  bis  life  would  well  deeerve  the  record  which 
his  son  has  written  with  so  much  of  genuine  affec- 
tion and  honest  judgment." 

A  cORSESPOXDKin'  of  the  Figaro,  writing  from 
Toulouse,  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  fonndatioa 
in  that  city  of  a  society  for  the  abolition  of  "low- 
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neclced  dresses."  A  local  ioomsl  bad  already  pub- 
lished the  prospectus  of  the  association,  irhicli  in- 
cludes a  compact  betveeD  lady  membera  whoare  not 
dreasmaben  never  to  near  lon-nccked  dresses,  and 
between  tboec  who  are  dressmakers  never  either  to 
irear  Ion-necked  dresses  or  to  make  them.  The 
prospectus  sets  forth  that  it  is  unbecoming  on  the 
part  of  a  Christian  voman  to  exhibit  her  bve  neck; 
her  bare  arms,  and  her  hare  shoulders,  and  itigma- 
titea  nomen  who  appear  il&olleie'ei  in  public  as  "  Pa- 
f;nns."     Female  society  is  henceforth  to  be  divided 

Sut  Toulouse)  into  Christian  women,  wearen  of  high 
resses,  and  Pagan  women,  wearers  of  low  ones; 
and  for  women  l^nt  on  Christian  attire  there  are  to 
be  Christian  dreasmakerB. 


MAY  IS  TOWX. 

Is  streets  as  la  the  country  lanes  — 

In  London  as  amidst  the  clover  — 
She  comes  to  banish  A^ril  rains. 

And  a.iy  the  winiry  times  are  over. 
The  blossoms  and  the  buds  of  May 

Are  not  alone  for  Covent  Garden : 
Our  Cockney  parks  are  looking  gay. 

And  Rotten  Row  is  green  as  Arden. 

My  Lady  see*  the  spring  arrive, 

And  thinks  the  object  of  it  only 
To  decorate  her  daily  drive, 

Which  winter  made  so  cbill  and  lonely. 
What  leisure  can  my  T^y  find 

For  Nature  and  for  Nature's  beauties  7 — 
She  has  "  the  season  "  on  her  mind  ; 

Press  —  dancing  —  and  her  other  duties. 

"  The  season ! "    What  a  host  of  things. 

For  admiration  and  derision, 
That  comprehensive  title  brings 

At  once  before  the  mental  vision. 
At  once  the  brief  but  busy  time 

Unrolls  its  motley  panorama ;  — 
The  Church  —  the  State  —  the  fashions  —  crime 

Books  —  piuntiog  —  music  —  and  the  dntuu. 

The  Irish  Church  b^ius  to  shake ;  — 

Our  own  is  in  a  queer  position. 
How  rash  wc  were  to  unaertake 

The  Abyssinian  expedition ! 
So  Livingstone  is  safe  and  sound,  — 

The  Laureate's  last  is  not  so  clever. 
Pray,  where  on  earth  has  Mario  found 

Ijie  voice  wc  thought  was  lost  forever  ? 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  news  from  Fnnce, 

The  reigning  belie,  the  Derby  winner, 
May  fill  the  pauses  of  a  dance. 

Or  check  the  dulness  of  a  dinner. 
In  dancing  or  in  dining,  mind,  — 

Ilowever  great  may  be  the  topic,  — 
I  think  you  generally  Gnd 

The  conversation  microscopic. 

And  little  talk  —  whate'er  the  themes  r- 

Is  most  unutterably  dreary. 
What  wonder  that  my  Lady  seems 

A  little  — just  a  little  weary  ? 
Bnt  will  my  Lady  seek  repose 

When  all  the  noise  of  town  is  over? 
Tout  au  amtraire ;  my  Lady  goes 

■e  noisy,  diu  Dover. 
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Fresh  winds  ft 
Now  that  trees  grow  greener, 

And  the  sun  soince  meUow, 
And  with  moist  primroeee  all 

English  ianea  are  yellow  ? 

Little  barefoot  maiden. 

Selling  vbleta  blue, 
Have  you  ever  pictured 

Where  the  sweetlings  grew? 
In  the  cool  dim  forest, 

Deep  in  dewy  grasses, 
Where  the  wind-blown  shadow  drifts 

Scented  as  it  passes. 

Pedler,  breathing  deeply. 

Toiling  into  town, 
With  the  dusty  highway 

Tou  are  duiy-brown, — 
Have  vou  seen  the  meadows 

Dark  with  flying  breezes. 
Downy  blow-balls  dyii^  fast 

Where  the  wild  wind  pleases  ? 

Out  of  yonder  wagon 

Pleasant  hay-scents  flo^t; 
He  who  drives  it  carries 

A  daisy  in  his  coat 
Oh !  the  English  meadows. 

Sweet  beyond  all  praises. 
Freckled  orchids  blowing  bright 

'Mid  the  snow  of  daisies  I 

Now  in  busy  silence 

Broods  the  nightingale, 
Choosing  out  a  dwelling 

In  a  ifimpleddale; 
In  the  dark  she  buUdeth 

High  where  leaves  ue  growing ; 
'Ne.ilh  her  neat  the  brooklet  sings. 

Through  ^le  green  lutze  flowing ; 

She  is  still  and  ulent 

As  a  bird  can  be, 
For  the  red  buds  only 

Fill  the  red  rose-tree, — 
Just  as  the  buds  blossom. 

She  'II  begin  her  tune, 
When  all  is  sweet,  and  rosea  blow, 

Underneath  the  Moon. 

Nowhere  in  the  valleyt 

Will  the  wind  be  still, 
Everything  is  stirriiur. 

Wagging  at  his  wul :  — 
Blows  tne  maiden's  kirtle. 

With  her  hand  prest  on  it ; 
Li^htl}'  o'er  the  leafy  hedge 

'     IS  the  ploughboy's  boDIiM. 
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Oh !  to  be  a-roaming 

In  an  English  dell,  — 
Every  nook  a  wealthy. 

All  the  world  lotriu  well,  — 
Tinted  smile  the  heavens 

Over  earth  and  ocean ; 
Waters  flow,  fresh  winds  Uow, 

All  is  light  and  motion ! 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHAHLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Akthur  Wardlaw  was  thaaderatruck ;  and, 
for  some  time,  sat  rtupidly  staring  at  her.  And  to 
this  blank  gaze  succeeded  a  look  of  abject  terror, 
which  seemed  to  her  strange,  and  beyond  the  occa- 

n.  But  this  was  not  all;  for,  after  gUring  at  her 
with  scared  eyes  and  ashy  cheeks  a  moment  or  two, 
be  got  up  and  literally  staggered  out  of  the  room 
without  a  word. 

He  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and,  for  once,  all 
his  arts  bad  failed  him. 

Helen,  whose  eyes  had  never  lefl  his  face,  and 
bad  followed  his  retiring  figure,  was  frightened  at 
the  weight  of  the  blow  she  had  struck ;  and  strange 
tbotights  and  conjectures  Riled  her  mind.  Hitherto, 
she  had  felt  sure  Bobert  Penfold  was  under  a  delu- 

1  as  to  Arthur  Wardlaw,  and  that  liis  suspicions 

-e  as  unjust  ns  they  certainly  were  Tseue.    Yet, 

r,  at  the  name  of  Robert  Penfold,  Arthur  tamed 
pale,  and  lied  like  a  guilty  thing.  This  was  a  coinci- 
dencB  that  confirmed  her  good  opinion  of  Robert 
Penfold,  and  gave  her  ugly  thoughts  of  Arthur. 
Still,  she  was  oiie  yery  slow  to  condemn  a  friend, 
and  too  generotis  and  candid  to  condemn  on  suspi- 
'  1  ;  so  she  resolved  as  far  as  possible  to  suspend 
untavorable  judgment  of  Arthur,  nntil  she  should 
have  asked  hiia  why  tiua  great  emotion,  and  beard 
bis  reply. 

MoreoTer,  she  was  no  female  detective,  bnt  a  pure 
creature  bent  on  clearing  innocence.  The  object 
of  ber  life  was,  not  to  discover  the  faults  of  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  or  any  other  person,  but  to  clear  Robert 
Penfold  of  a  crime.  Yet  Arthur's  strange  behavior 
was  a  great  shock  to  ber;  for  here,  at  the  very  out- 
set, he  bad  somehow  made  her  feel  she  must  hope 
for  DO  assistance  from  Aim.  She  sighed  at  this  check, 
and  asked  berself  to  whom  she  should  apply  first  for 
aid.  Robert  had  told  her  to  see  his  counsel,  his 
aolieitor,  his  father,  and  Mr.  UndBrcliflT,  an  expert, 
and  to  silt  the  whole  matter. 

Not  knowing  exactly  where  to  b^n,  she  thoncht 
ahe  would,  after  all,  wait  a  day  or  two  to  give  Ar- 
thur tjme  to  recover  himself,  and  decide  calmly 
whether  he  would  co-operate  with  her  or  not. 

■  Bnttnil  laniilDi  to  AM  of  OoD(nM,  Is  tb*  ttm  IMS,  bv  Tm 


In  this  trying  interval,  she  set  up  a  diary, — for 
the  first  time  in  her  life ;  for  she  was  no  egotist :  and 
she  noted  down  what  we  have  just  related,  only  in 
a  very  condensed  form,  and. wrote  at  the  margta: 
Mysterious. 

Arthur  never  came  near  her  for  two  whole  dl^a. 
This  looked  grave.  On  the  third  day  she  said  to 
General  Rolieston :  — 

"  Papa,  you  will  help  me  in  lie  good  cause,  —  will 

He  replied  that  be  would  4o  what  he  (tiuld,  but 
feared  that  would  be  little. 

"Will,  you  take  medoivn.to  Elm-trees,  this  mom- 


Mr.  Wardlaw  alone" 

"O,  certainly.  But,  of  course,  you  will  not  say  a 
word  to  burl  his  feelings." 

"  Excuse  me :  but,  when  a  peison  of  your  age  is 
absorbed  with  one  idea,  she  sttmetiaies  forgets  that 
other  people  have  any  feelings  at  all." 

Helen  kissed  him  meekly,  and  said  that  was  too 
true ;  and  she  would  be  upon  her  guard. 

To  General  Rolleston's  surprise,  his  daughter  no 
sooner  saw  old  Wardlaw  than  she  went  —  or  seemed 
to  go  —  into  high  spirits,  and  was  infinitely  agree- 
able. 

But  at  last,  she  got  him  all  to  herself,  and  then 
she  tamed  suddenly  grave,  and  said :  — 

"  Mr.  Wardlaw,  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  question.  It 
is  something  about  Robert  Penfold." 

Wanllaw  shook  bis  head.  "  That  is  a  painfQI 
subject,  my  dear.  But  what  do  you  wish  to  know 
about  ^at  tuihappy  young  man  V  " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  counsel  who 
defended  him  at  the  trial  7  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  cannot" 

"  Bnt  perhaps  yoa  can  teU  me  where  I  could 
learn  that." 

"  His  father  is  in  onr  office  still ;  no  doubt  be 
could  tell  you." 

Now,  for  obvious  reasons,  Helen  did  not  like  to 

roi  AID  rnLSs,  la  tbs  OtsVa  Oflkie  of  Uu  Dmlot  ConitoC  (b* 
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go  to  the  office ;  so  the  Mked  faintly  if  there  wm 
TtoboAy  fbe  «ho  oonld  tell  bar. 

*  I  sappose  the  wlicitor  conM." 

"  But  J  don't  know  who  "waa  the  Hlkitor,'  nid 
Helen,  with  a  Bigh. 

"  Hum  ! "  s»i(f  the  merchRnt,  "  IVy  the  bill- 
broker.  I'll  ^Te  you  hii  addreis';  ud  be  wrote 
it  down  for  ber. 

Helen  did  not  like  to  be  too  importuDSte,  mid  sbe 
could  not  bear  to  let  Wardlaw  aenior  know  ehe 
loved  ui^bodj'  better  than  h'w  son;  and  j«t  i 
explanation  was  necesBiry ;  bo  sbe  told  bim,  m  calmly 
aa  she  could,  that  her  father  and  herself  irsre  both 
well  acqaainted  with  Robert  Pentbld,  and  knew 
many  thinea  to  bis  credit 

"  I  am  gud  to  hear  that,"  aud  Wardlaw ;  '>  and  I 
can  believe  it.  He  bore  an  excellent  character 
here,  til],  in  an  evil  hour,  a  strong  temptation  came, 
and  he  fell." 

"  What !     You  think  he  wu  guilty  V  ■ 

"  I   do.     Arthur,  J  believe,  baa  his  doubta   stilL 
But  he  b  naturally  prejudiced  in  his  friend's  ft' 
and,  besides,  he  was  not  at  the  trial ;  I  was." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  IVardUw,"  said  Helen,  coldly ; 
and,  within  five  minutes,  she  was  on  her  way  home, 

"  Arthur  prqudiced  in  Robert  Fenfold's  favor!" 
HiBt  puzzled  her  extremely. 

She  put  down  the  whole  conversation  while. her 
memory   was   Ireeh.      She    added   this    comm 
"  What  darkness  1  am  groiHne  in ',  " 

Next  day  she  .went  to  the  bill-broker,  and  told 
him  Mr.  Wardlaw  senior  had  referred  ber  to  him 
for  certain  information.  Wardlaw's  name  was  evi- 
dently a  passport  Mr.  Adams  said  obsequiously, 
"  Anytlune  in  the  world  I  can  do,  madam." 

"  It  if  about  Mr.  Bobert  tenfold.  I  wish  to  know 
the  name  of  the  counsel  he  had  at  his  trial." 

"  Robert  Penfoldl    What,  the  forger  7  " 

"  He  was  accused  of  that  criine,"  taid  Helen,  turii- 

"  Accused, madam!  He  was  convicted.  I  ought 
to  know ;  for  it  was  my  partner  he  tried  the  g^ame 
on.  But  I  was  too  sharp  for  him.  I  had  him  ar- 
rested before  he  had  time  to  melt  the  notes ;  indicted 
him,  and  sent  him  across  the  herring  pond,  in  spite 
of  bis  pantm's  coat,  the  rascal!" 

Helen  drew  back,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung 
her. 

"It  was  yon  who  had  him  transported!"  cried 
she,. turning  her  eyes  on  him  with  horror. 

"  Of  course  it  was  me,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  firing 
op ;  "  and  I  did  the  country  good  service.  I  look 
upon  a  forger  as  worse  than  a  murderer.  What  is 
thematter7    You  are  m." 

Xbe  poor  eirl  was  half  ftinting  at  the  nght  of  the 
man  who  had  destroyed  her  Robert,  and  owned  iL 

"  No,  no,"  she  ciimI,  hastily ;  "  let  me  get  away  — 
let  me  get  away  from  here,  —  you  cruel,  cruel  man !" 
*  Sbe  tottered  to  the  door,  and  got  to  her  carriage, 
she  scarcely  knew  bow,  witbont  the  information  she 
went  for. 

The  bill-broker  was  no  fool ;  he  saw  now  how  the 
land  lay ;  he  followed  her  down  the  stain,  and  tried 
to  stammer  excuses. 

"  Charing  Cross  Hotel,"  said  she  faintly,  and  hid 
her  Ikce  against  the  cushion  to  avoid  the  sight  of 

When  she  got  home,  she  cried  tntterly  at  ber  fem- 
intnaweakoesi  and  her  incwacity ;  andshe  entered 
this  pitiable  failure  in  her  journal  with  a  severity 
onr  male  readers  will  bardlv,  we  think,  be  disposed 
I ;  and  she  added,  by  way  of  oonuMat : 


"  Is  this  bow  I  carry  out  my  poor  Robert's  precept: 
Be  obstinate  as  ■  man  ■,  be  supple  as  a  woman  ?  " 

That  night  she  conmlted  ber  father  on  this  diffi- 
culty, BO  slight  to  any  but  an  inenierienced  giri 
He  told  her  there  must  be  a  report  m  the  trial  in  tfae 
newspapers,  and  the  report  would  probably  mention 
the  counsel ;  sbe  had  better  consult  a  file. 

Hen  the  thing  was  where  to  find  a  file.  After 
one  or  two  failures,  the  British  Museum  was  sog- 
gested.  She  went  thither,  and  could  not  get  in  to 
read  without  certain  fbmalitiea.  While  these  were 
being  complied  with,  she  was  at  a  stand-stilL 

That  same  evening  came  a  line  from  Arthar 
Wardlaw  r  — 

"  Deabest  Helex,  —  I  hear  from  Mr.  Adams 
that  you  desire  to  know  the  name  ot  the  cMinsel  who 
defended  Robert  Penfold.  It  was  Mr.  ToUemache. 
He  has  chambers  in  Linuoln's  Jon. 

"  Ever  devotedly  yours, 

"  Abthub  Wardlaw." 

Helen  was  toncbed  with  this  letter,  and  put  it 
away  indorsed  with  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and  ea- 
teem ;  and  copied  it  into  her  diary,  and  remarked, 
"  This  is  one  more  warning  not  to  judge  hastily. 
Arthur's  agitation  was  probaUy  only  great  emotion 
at  the  sudden  mention  of  one  whose  innocent'  *-- 
beUeves,  and  whose  sad  fate  distresses  him." 
wrote  back  and  thanked  him  sweetly,  and  in  I 
that  encouraged  a  visit.  Next  day  she  went  U 
ToUemache.  A  seedy  man  followed  ber  at  a 
tance.  Mr.  Tollemacha  was  not  at  his  chambers,  nor 
expected  till  four  o'clock.  He  was  in  court.  ~ 
lefl  her  card,  and  wrote  on  it  in  pencD  that 
would  call  at  four. 

She  went  at  ten  minute*  after  four.  Mr.  TbQe- 
mache  declined  through  bis  clerk  to  see  ber  if  sbe 
was  a  client ;  he  could  only  be  approached  by  her 
solicitor.  Site  felt  inclined  to  go  away  and  cij ;  bat 
this  time  she  remembered  she  was  to  be  obatiiiate 
as  a  man  and  supple  as  a  woman.  She  wrote  on  a 
card  :  "  I  am  not  a  client  of  Mr.  ToUemache,  but  a 
Udy  deeply  interested  in  obttumng  some  ioibniia- 
tion,  which  Mr.  ToUemache  can  with  perfect  pro- 
priety give  roe.  I  trust  to  his  courtesy  as  a  gentle- 
man not  to  refuse  me  a  short  interview." 

"  Admit  the  lady,"  swd  a  sharp  tittle  voice. 

She  was  ushered  in,  and  found  Mr.  ToUemache 
standing  before  the  fire. 

'  Now,  madam,  what  cfen  I  do  for  yon 
SoQiB  years  ago  you  defended  Idr.  Robert  Pes- 
;  he  was  accused  of  foi^ery." 
O,  wM  he  7    I  think  I  remember  s 
M  it.     A  banker's  clerk,  —  was  n't  he  ? 

0  no,  sir.    A  clergj'mao." 
A  clergyman  ?    I  remember  it   perfbetlr. 
oonTicted." 

Do  you  think  he  was  gnSty,  sir  ?  " 
There  was  a  strong  case  against  him." 

1  wish  to  nft  that  ease." 
Indeed.    And  you  want  to  go  through  the  p«- 

"  What  papen,  sir  7  " 

"  The  bnef  for  the  defence." 

"Tea,"  said  Helen,  boldly,  "  would  job  tnwt  me 
with  that,  sir.     O,  if  you  knew  how  deeply  1  a 
terested  [ "     The  tears  were  in  her  lovely  eyee 

"  Tlie  brief  has  gone   back  to   the   Bobuitor,  of 
course.    I  dare  say  he  wiS  let  you  read  it  upon 
proper  representation." 

"  Tluuik  you,  air.     W 
fidler,  and  where  he  lives  f ' 
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IWt  ii  the  c«iy  fint  thing  ^joa  onght  to  bave  mmt- 
bu&ed.    It  wM  no  use  coming  ta  Me." 

"  Foi^rve  Me  fiir  boabli^  yon,  air,"  taid  Heloo, 
with  m  deep  ngb. 

"  Not  at  all,  madam ;  I  lun  oalyacKT^  1  oonot  be 
of  mors  BerrioG.  Bat  do  let  o>e  adviae  jou  to  eoi- 
ploj  ^ur  eolicitor  to  Buke  tfacae  preliminary 
inquiries.  Happy  to  conmk  with  Um,  aod  nyopen 
the  mkUer,  titoiM  he  disooiar  Miy  freth  evtdeooe." 
He  boired  lier  oat,  and  sat  down  to  a  brief  irhikt  she 
was  y«t  in  aiKl^t. 

She  turueaAiraf  beait-aick.  Hie  advice  she  hod 
receiTed  was  ^ood ;  but  aha  '^"iif  fiwn  baiii^  her 
heart  to  ber  futiher'H  Mlicildr. 

She  lat  dBconnlate  awhile,  tbea  ordered  another 
eiA,  aitd  di«*e  to  WanUaw'a  office.  It  wa*  late,  and 
Arthur  was  gone  home  ;  Bo,  indeed,  vm  everybody, 
except  one  foana  lubafdiBate,  who  was  putting  up 
the  Bhutt«is.  "  Sir,"  Slid  she,  "  can  yon  tell  me 
where  old  Mr.  Peufedd  lira  ?  " 

"  Soioieiibere  ia  (be  subbubi,  mies.' 

"  Yea,  air  ;  but  where  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  i>  out.Pimlioo  way." 

"  Could  you  not  giveButbe  atreet  ?  I  would  beg 
joo  to  aocept  a  present  if  you  nould." 

This  sharpened  tbe  young  freatlentaa's  wilsi  he 
wBBt  Jo,  andgropod  here  aod  tWctlll  be  haai  the 
addreaa,  and  gave  it  -her:  No.  3,  Fairfield  Col- 
(i^;e«,  PriBToae  Lane,  Piailiao.  She  save  him  a 
•overeiga,  to  bia  iafiaila  aarpriae  and  oelight,  and 
bid.  the  caboiBo  to  drive  to  tim  boteL 

The  neit  moa^nt  tbe  oian,  who  bad  foUowed  Iter, 
waa  cbaiting  fAatiJiBrly  with  the  tabordiaate,  and 
hriping  bio  put  up  tlte  ahutlars- 

"  I  Bttj-,  Uiuk,"  said  the  youngster, "  PenfoWi  li  up 
in  the  maj-icet  i  a  dutdiess  was  here  \mt  now,  and 
gave  me  a  sor.  to  tell  her  where  bo  bved.  Wait  a 
moment  till  I  spit  on  it  for  luck." 

Tbe  agent,  luwerar,  did  not  wait  to  witoaaa  that 
intereatinK  oereroony.  He  went  bacA  to  his  luui- 
aom  round  the  canier,and'  drove  at  once  to  Arthur 
Wardlaw'a  house  mtb  the  intbrnaatioD. 

Helen  noted  down  Michael  Feofold's  address  in 
ber  diary,  and  would  have  gone  to  him  that  evening, 
but  abe  waa  to  dine  teU-it-t&e  with  her  £ither. 

Next  day  she  went  down  to  3  Fairfield  Cottages  at 
Uf  past  tour.  On  the  waj'  her  heart  palpitated,  jar 
tbit  waa  a  very  important  interview.  Here  at  least 
abe  might  hope  to  find  eoute  clew,  by  following  out 
wUcb  abe  would  aooner  or  later  eitabbsh  Bobcrt's 
innooesoe.  But  then  <auiM  a  fearfal  thought : 
"  Why  bad  not  his  father  done  this  already,  if  it  waa 
poaaible  to  do  it?  Ilia  father  aaust  kvebiw.  His 
otber  must  have  beard  his  own  sloiy,  and  leated  it 
m  every  way.  Yet  hia  £ufaer  i«aiaii>ed  the  aervant 
of  a  firm,  tbe  aanior  partner  of  wbidi  bad  told  ber 
to  ber  £h»  Sobert  waa  guilty ■" 

It  waa  a  abwige  ana  teiriUe  enigma.  Yet  ebe 
cIoBg  to  tbe  bebef  that  some  new  light  woold  come 
to  ber  from  Michael  Penfold.  Then  came  bashful 
fears.  "  How  should  she  aecount  to  lir.  Fenfidtl  for 
tbe  interest  tbe  took  in  his  son,  she  who  was  affi- 
anced to  Mr.  Penfold'R  employer."  She  arrived  at 
S  Fair&eld  Cottages  with  her  cheeks  bnming,  and 
repealing  to  herself:  "Now  is  the  time  to  be  sup- 
pie  aa  a  woman  but  obstinUc  as  a  man." 

She  sent  tbe  cabman  in  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Peo- 
[old ;  a  nharp  girl  of  thoat  thirteen  came  out  t«  ber, 
and  told  her  Mr.  Pen&id  was  not  at  home. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  when  be  will  be  at  home  ? " 

"  No,  miss.    He  have  ^e  to  Scodaod.    A  lel»- 


papfaBm«a«Be  frt^  Wardlawa*  la«t  night,  at  he  waa  to 
go   to   Soadaad  first  thing  this  moiBingi  'and  he 
went  at  six  o'clock." 
"0,  dear  J    Howoafortiuatel" 
>•  Who  ^all  I  say  called,  mis  ?  " 
«  Thank  you,  I  wia  write.     What  time  did  tl» 
telegram  cowe?" 

"Between  five  and  aix  1a*t  «renii^,  mias." 
She  retamed  to  tbe  hoCeL  Fal«  seemed  to  be 
against  her.  Baffled  at  the  very  threabold!  At  tbe 
hotel  abe  CNind  Arthur  Wardlaw's  card,  aod  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet- 
She  sat  down  dirocilj,  aad  wrote  to  him  altection- 
atelv,  aod  asked  him  in  tbe  poMscript  if  he  could 
aend  her  a  report  of  tbe  trtaL  She  received  a 
reply  direcUy,  that  be  had  inqoired  in  tbe  offioe,  Sx 
one  of  the  clerks  had  reports  of  it;  but  this  clerk 
was  uii£irCanat«ly  out,  and  had  locked  np  hia  desk. 

Helen  sighed.     'Bar  feet  teeaaed  to  be  elcfrged  at 
every  atep  m  thia  inquiiy. 

Next  menung  however,  a  laige  eiivelt»e  caae 
ix  her,  and  A  Ur.  Hand  wiatA  to  b«r  tbui:  — 
*■  Mad  AX, 
"  Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Artbur  Wardlaw 
to  send  you  my  exlnuts  rf  a  trial,  (be  Qoeen  v. 
PenMd.  I  beiewiA  forward  tbe  same,  and  wonld 
feel  obliged  by  your  retursiog  tbem  at  your  cottwn- 


Helen  took  tbe  enclosed  extracta  to  her  bediwmi, 
and  there  read  them  both  over  many  times. 

In  both  tbese  reports  tbe  case  for  tbe  Crown  was 
neat,  clear,  cceent,  straigblforward,  and  snpponed 
by  evidence.  Ibe  de&oce  was  chiefly  argument  of 
counsel  to  prove  the  improbability  ol  a  deiOTman 
and  a  man  of  good  character  passing  a  forged  note. 
One  of  the  reports  stated  that  Mr.  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  a  son  of  tbe  principal  witness,  bad  taken  the 
accosatioa  so  much  to  heart  that  he  was  now  dan- 
gerously ill  at  Oxford.  The  other  report  did  Dot 
contab  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  stated  that  tbe 

Erisouer,  after  conviction,  had  endeavoml  to  lay  the 
lame  on  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw,  bat  that  tbe  Judge 
had  stopped  him,  and  said  he  conhl  only  aggravate 


Wardlawa,  -wha  bad  botb  uo<*9  a  manifest  deeire  to 
shield  him,   but  wen  powaiiess  fiir  want  of  eri- 

In  both  reports  Ibe  smaming  up  of  tbe  judge  was 
modemie  in  expreenoa,  but  leaned  agsiikst  tbe  pns- 
oner  on  every  iKont,  and  coraeiAed  the  ac^ihistical 
leaaoning  of  his  oounsal  veir  aennbly.  Bodi 
reports  sud  an  expert  waa  called  for  tbe  prisoner, 
whose  ingenuity  made  tbe  court  mile,  but  did  not 
counlerbalanoe  Q^  evidence.  Helen  aat  cold  ai  ice 
with  tbe  extracta  in  her  hand. 

Not  that  her  sublime  bith  was  shaken,  but  that 
poor  Bobei-t  appeared  to  have  been  so  calnly  and 
uirlr  dealt  wllb  by  evmybody.  £ven  Hr.  Bennea- 
sy,  the  counsel  for  tbe  Crown,  bad  ^ened  tbe  case 
with  humane  r^ret,  and  confined  himself  to  lacts, 
and  said  nobody  would  be  more  pleased  than  be 
would;  if  this  evidence  could  be  contradicted,  or  ei- 
plaiaed  in  a  ■"»"»»-  conaident  wilb  the  prisooer's 


What  a  atone  she  bad  undartaken  to  roll  —  np 
wbat  a  faiQ! 

What  WW  to  be  her  nextatrai?  Go  to  tbe  Mu- 
seum, which  was  now  open  to  her,  and  read  more 
reports?     Sk  shrank  flom  that. 
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"  The  newBpapen  are  all  igaiust  biro,"  said  ghe :, 
"  and  I  don't  vant  to  be  tola  he  is  gnil^,  when  I 
know  he  i*  innocent." 

She  now  re-examined  the  extracts  wiA  a  vie 
names,  and  found  the  onlj'  names  mentioned  ' 
those  of  the  counsel.  The  enwrt's  name  was  not 
eiTen  in  dther.  However,  she  knew  that  from 
Robert  She  reeolred  to  speak  to  Mr.  Henness; 
first,  and  try  and  get  at  the  defendant's  solicitor 
through  him. 

She  found  him  out  hy  the  Law  Directory,  and 
called  St  a  few  minutes  past  four. 

Hennessy  was  almost  the  oppoeile  to  ToUemache. 
He  was  about  the  size  of  a  gentleman's  wardrobe ; 
and,  like  most  enormone  men,  good-natnred.  He 
received  her,  saw  with  his  practised  eye  that  she 
was  no  common  person,  and,  after  a  slight  hesitation 
on  proftmional  grounds,  heard  her  request-  He 
sent  for  bis  note-book,  found  the  case  in  one  mo- 
ment, remastered  it  in  another,  and  told  her  the 
solicitor  for  the  Crown  in  that  case  wss  Freshfield. 

" Now,"  said  he,  "you  want  to  know  who  vas  the 
defendant's  solicitor  ?  Jenkins,  a  sttuoped  envelope. 
Write  vour  name  and  address  on  that." 

While  she  was  doing  it,  he  scratched  a  line  to  Ur. 
Freshfield,  asking  him  to  send  the  required  informa- 
tion to  the  enclosed  address. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Hennessy  with  the  tew  in  her 

"  T  dare  not  ask  you  whether  yon  think  him  guil- 
ty," she  said. 

Hennessy  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  good- 
natured  leDukc. 

*'  You  must  not  cross-examine  counsel,*  said  he : 
"  but,  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  you,  1 11  say  this 
much,  there  was  jost  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  Tolle- 
mache  certainly  let  a  chance  slip.  If  I  had  defend- 
ed your  friend,  I  would  have  insisted  on  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  until  this  Arthur  Waidlaw" 
(looking  at  his  note-book)  "could  be  examined, 
either  in  court  or  otherwise,  if  he  was  really  dying. 
Is  be  dead,  do  you  know  1 " 

"No." 

"I  thought  not.  Sick  witneasea  are  often  at 
death's  door ;  but  I  never  knew  one  pass  the  thresh- 
old. Ha  I  ha !  The  trial  ought  to  nave  been  post- 
poned till  he  got  well.  If  a  judge  refosed  me  a. 
postponement  m  such  a  case,  I  would  make  him  so 
odious  to  the  jury,  that  the  prisoner  would  get  a 
verdict  in  spite  of  his  teeth." 

"Then,  you  think  he  was  badly  defended?" 

"No;  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
could  justify.  But  there  ai%  counsel  who  trust  too 
much  to  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  underrate  a 
chink  in  the  evidence  pro  or  con.  Practice,  and  a 
fisw  back-fttlls,  curd  them  of  that." 

Mr.  Hennessy  tittered  this  general  observation 
with  a  certun  change  of  tone,  which  showed  he 
thought  he  bad  said  as  much  or  more  than  his 
visitor  had  any  right  to  expect  from  him ;  and  she 
therefore  ]e&  him,  repeating  her  thanks.  She  went 
home,  pondering  on  every  word  he  had  said,  and 
entered  it  all  m  her  journal,  with  the  remark, 
"  How  strange  1  tiie  first  doubt  of  Robert's  guilt 
comes  tn  me  from  the  lawyer  who  caused  him  to  be 
found  guilty.    He  calls  it  tiie  shadow  of  a  doubt." 

That  ver^  evening.  Sir.  Freshfield  had  the  conr^ 
tosy  to  send  her  by  messenger  the  name  and  address 
of  the  solicitor  who  had  defended  Robert  Penfold. 
Loveioy  and  James,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  She 
called  on  them,  and  sent  in  her  card.  She  was 
kept  waiting  a  long  time  in  the  outer  office,  and  felt 


ashamed,  and  sick  at  heart,  seated  among  young 
clerks.  At  last  she  was  admitted,  and'  told  Mr. 
Lovejoy  she  and  her  father,  General  RoUeeton.  weiv 
much  interest«d  in  a  late  client  of  his,  Mr.  Rob^t 
Penfold ;  and  would  be  be  kind  enough  to  let  her  see 
the  brief  for  the  defence  ? 

"  Are  you  a  relation  of  the  Penfolds,  madam  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Helen,  blushing. 

"  Humph  1 "  stud  Lovejoy. 

He  touched  a  hand-bell.     A  clerk  appeared. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Upton  to  come  to  me." 

Mr.  Upton,  the  managing  clerk,  came  in  diie 
course,  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  asked  him;  — 

"  Who  instructed  ns  in'  the  Queen  v.  Penfold  ?  " 

"  It  was  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  ur." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  then  told  Helen  that  she  must  jast 
get  a  line  from  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  and  then  the 
papers  should  be  submitted  to  her. 

>'  Yes ;  hot,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  Mr.  Tenfold  is  in 
Scotland." 

"  Well,  but  you  can  write  to  him." 

"  No ;  I  don't  know  in  what  part  of  Scotland  be 

"  Then  yon  are  not  very  intimate  with  him  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  my  acquaintance  is  with  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold." 

"  Have  yon  a  line  from  htm  t " 

"  I  have  no  vrUten  authority  from  him ;  but  wilt 
you  not  take  my  word  that  I'  act  by  his  de^ro  ?  " 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  lawyer,  "we  go  by 
rnle.  There  are  certain  forms  to  be  observed  in  diCM 
things.  I  am  sure  your  own  good  sense  will  tell  yon 
it  would  be  cruel  and  improper  of  me  to  ButMnit 
those  papers  without  an  order  from  Robert  or  Mi- 
chael Penfold.  Pray  connder  this  as  a  delay,  not  a 
refusaL" 

Yes,  sir,"  said  Helen ;  "  but  I  meet  with  notb- 
ing  but  delays,  and  my  heart  is  breaking  -  under 
them." 

The  solicitor  looked  sdn^,  but  would  not  act  irreg- 
ularly.   She  went  home  sighing,  and  condemned  to 

ait  the  return  of  Michael  Fenibld. 

The  cab-door  was  opened  for  her  by  a  seedy  man 
she  fancied  she  bad  seen  before. 

Raffled  thus,  and  crippled  in  eveir  movement  she 
made,  however  slight,  m  favor  of  Robert  Peafdd, 
'  raa  seduced  on  the  other  hand  into  all  the  inno- 
pleasures  of  the  town.  Her  adventure  had 
transpired  somehow  or  other,  and  all  General  Rol- 
lesion's  acquaintances  hunted  him  up ;  and  both 
father  and  daM;htor  were  courted  by  people  of  ton 
as  lions.  A  shipwrecked  beauty  is  not  ofiTered  to 
society  every  day.  Even  her  own  sex  raved  about 
her,  and  about  the  chain  of  beautiful  pearls  she  had 
picked  up  somehow  on  her  desolate  isUnd.  She  al- 
ways worrf  them ;  they  linked  her  to  that  sacT«d 
Surpose  she  seemed  to  be  forgetting.  Her  'father 
rew  her  with  him  into  the  Tortez,  hidii^  from  her 
he  embarked  in  it  principally  for  her  sake,  and 
vent  down  the  current  with  him  out  of  filial 
duty.  Thus  unfathomable  difficulties  thrust  her  b«ck 
from  her  up-hill  task :  and  tbe  world,  with  sofl  bnt 
powerful  hand,  drew  her  away  to  it.  Arthur  brong^ 
her  a  choice  bouquet,  or  sent  her  a  choice  bouquet, 
every  evening,  but  otherwise  did  not  intrude  modi 
upon  her ;  ana  though  she  wan  sure  he  would  assist 
her,  if  she  asked  him,  gratitude  and  delicacy  forbade 
her  to  call  him  again  to  her  assistance.  She  pre- 
ferred to  await  the  return  of  Michael  Penfold.  She 
had  written  to  bim  at  the  office  to  tell  him  she  had 
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Day  afler  dar' passed,  and  he  did  not  write  to  ber. 
She  began  to  cWs,  aod  then  to  poe.  Her  father 
aair,  and  came  to  a  cODclusion  ChAt  her  marriage 
with  Arthur  ought  to  be  haateoed.  He  tesolved  to 
act  quietly  but  firmly  towards  that  end. 


CHAPTER   LVl 

lip  to  this  time  Helen's  sex,  and  its  attributes,  had 
been  a  great  disadvantage  to  ber.  She  had  been 
stopped  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  inquiry  by 
petty  difficulties,  which  a  man  would  have  eoon  bui^ 
mounted.  But  one  fine  day  the  scale  gave  a  little 
torn,  and  she  made  a  little  ditcorery,  thanks  to  her 
sex.  Women,  whether  it  is  that  they  are  born  to 
be  followed,  or  are  accustomed  to  be  followed,  seem 
to  have  eyes  in  the  backs  of  their  heads,  and  instinct 
to  diiinc  when  somebody  Is  after  them.  This  inex- 
perienced girl,  who  had  missed  seeing  many  things 
oor  readers  have  teen,  obeerved  in  merely  passing 
ber  window  a  seedy  man  in  the  courtyard  of  the  ho- 
tel. Would  you  believe  it,  she  instantly  recognized 
the  man  who  had  opened  her  cab-door  for  her  in 
Lincoln'8  Inn  Fields.  Quick  as  lightning  it  passed 
throngh  her  min<l,  "  Why  do  I  see  the  same  figure 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  at  Charing  Cross."  At 
various  intervals  she  passed  the  window;  and  twice 
she  aan  the  man  fwain.  She  pondered,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  a  little  experiment.  Bobert  Fenfbld, 
it  may  be  ruuembered,  nad  mentioned  an  expert  as 
one  of  the  persons  she  was  to  see.  She  bad  looked 
for  bis  name  in  the  Director}- ;  but  experts  were  not 
down  in  the  book.  Another  fatality  I  But  at  last 
she  had  found  Underclitf,  a  lithographer,  and  she 
fancied  that  must  be  the  same  person.  She  did  not 
hope  to  learn  roach  from  him ;  the  newspapers  said 
bis  evidence  had  caused  a,  smile.  She  had  a  dis- 
tinct object  in  visiting  him,  the  nature  of  which  will 
^tpear.  She  ordered  a  cab,  and  drened  benelf. 
She  came  down,  and  entered  the  cab ;  but,  instead  of 
telling  the  man  where  to  drive,  she  gave  him  a  slip 
of  paper,  containing  the  address  of  the  lithographer. 
"  Drive  there,"  said  she,  a  tittle  mysteriously.  The 
cabman  winked,  suspecting  an  intrigae,  and  went 
off  to  the  place.  There  ibe  learned  Mr.  UnderclifT 
bad  moved  to  Frith  Street,  Sobo,  number  not  koown. 
She  told  the  cabman  to  drive  slowly  up  and  down 
the  street,  but  could  not  find  the  name.  At  last  she 
observed  some  lithographs  in  a  window.  She  let 
the  cabman  go  all  down  the  street,  then  stgpped 
him,  and  paid  him  otT.  She  had  no  sooner  done  this 
than  she  walked  very  briskly  back,  and  entered  the 
little  shop,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  UnderclifT.  He  was 
out.  and  not  expected  back  for  an  hour.  "  I  will 
wait,"  said  Helen ;  and  she  sat  down  with  lier  head 
apon  her  while  band.  Aeeedy  man  passed  the  win- 
dow rapidly  with  a  busy  air ;  and,  if  bis  eye  shot  a 
glance  into  the  shop,  it  was  so  slight  and  careless 
nobody  could  suxnect  he  was  a  spy,  and  bad  done 
bis  work  effKCtually  as  he  Sashed  by.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  young  lady,  through  the  chink  of  her  fin- 
ger*, which  she  had  opened  for  that  purpose,  not 
only  reco;;nized  the  man.  but  noticed  bis  face,  bis 
bat,  his  waistcoat,  his  dirty  Ui^en,  and  die  pin  in  his 
neck-tie. 

"  Ah ! "  said  she,  and  flushed  to  the  brow. 

She  lifted  up  her  head  and  became  conscii 

fbrmidable  old  woman,  who  was  standing  behind  the 

counter  at  a  side  door,  eying  ber  with  the  severest 

scrutiny.    This  old  woman  was  tall  and  thin,  and 


bad  a  fine  face,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  femi- 
nine enough ;  but  the  forehead  and  brows  were 
alarming.  Thongh  her  hair  was  silvery,  the  brows 
were  black  and  shaggy,  and  the  forehead  was  divid- 
by  a  vertical  furrow  into  two  temples.  Under 
those  shaggy  eyebrows  shone  dark-^ay  eyes,  that 
passed  for  black  with  most  people;  and  those  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Helen,  reading  her.  Helen's  ligW 
hazel  eyes  returned  their  gaze.  She  bltisbed,  and, 
stiU  looking,  said,  "Pray,  madam,  can  I  see  Mr. 
Undercliff?  ' 

"  My  son  is  out  for  the  day,  miss,"  said  the  old 
lady,  civilly. 

"O,  dear!  how  unfortunate  I  am!"  said  Helen 
vrith  a  sigh. 

"  He  comes  bsck  to-night.  Tou  can  see  him  to- 
)rrow  at  ten  o'clock.  A  qneation  of  handirrit- 
;?■■ 

'•  Not  exactly."  said  Helen ;  "  but  he  was  witness 
favor  of  a  person,  I  know  was  innocent" 
"But  be  was  found  guilty,"  said  the  other  with 
cool  keenness. 

"  Yes,  madam :  and  be  has  no  friend  to  clear  him 
but  me :  a  poor  weak  girl,  baffled  and  defeated  which- 
ever way  I  turn."     She  began  to  cry. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  crying  with  that 
steady  composure  which  marks  her  sex  on  these  oc- 
isiona;   and,  when   she   was   better,  said  quietly. 
You  are  not  so  weak  as  you  think."     She  added) 
after  a  while,  "  If  you  wish  to  retain  my  ton,  jou 
had  better  leave  a  fee." 
"  With  pleasure,  madam..   WTiat  is  the  fee  ?  " 
"  One  guinea.    Of  conise,  there  is  a  sepaiate 
iharee  for  any  work  he  may  do  for  yon." 

"  That  is  but.reasonable,  madam.'  And  with  this 
she  paid  the  fee,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  Shall  I  send  any  one  home  with  you  ?  " 
"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Helen.     "  Why  7  " 
"  Because  you  are  followed,  and  because  yon  are 
not  used  to  be  followed." 

Why,  how  <Kd  you  find  that  out?" 
By  your  face,  whea  a  man  passed  the  window,  — 
a  shabby-genteel  fellow;  be  was  empbyed  by  some 
gentleman,  no  doubt.  Such  faces  as  yonn  will  be 
followed  in  London.  If  you  feel  uneasy,  miss,  I  will 
pat  on  my  bonnet,  and  see  you  home." 

Helen  was  surprised  at  this  act  of  substantial 
civility  from  the  Gorgon.  "O,  thank  yon,  Mrs. 
UnderclifT,"  said  she.  "  No,  I  am  not  the  least 
afraid.  Let  them  follow  me,  I  am  doing  nothing 
that  I  am  ashamed  of.  Indeed,  I  am  glad  I  am 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  following.  It  shows 
me  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  contemptible.  Goad- 
by,  and  many  thanks.     Ten  o'clock  to-monow." 

And  she  walked  home  without  looking  once  be- 
hind her  till  the  Hotel  was  in  sight ;  then  she  stopped 
at  a  shop-window,  and  in  a  mocAent  her  swift  eye 
embraced  the  whole  landscape.  But  the  shabby- 
genteel  man  was  nowhere  in  sight 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

Wren  Joseph  Wylie  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
Nancy  Rouse  made  a  discovery,  which  very  often 
follows  the  dismissal  of  a  suitor,  —  that  she  was  con- 
siderably more  attached  to  him  than  she  had  thongfat. 
The  house  became  dull,  the  subordinate  washer- 
women languid :  their  taciturnity  irritated  and  de- 
pressed Nancy  by  turns. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Michael  Fenfold  discovered 
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thai  Helen  had  come  back  safe, 
pirlor,  beMning  with  MtiafBction,  and  told  her  of  ^e 
good  news.  It  gave  her  immenge  delight  at  first 
But,  when  she  had  got  used  to  her  joy  on  ^at  scxire, 
she  began  to  think  she  had  used  Joe  Wylie  very  ill. 
Now  that  Helen  was  saved,  she  conld  do  longer 
FeoltEe  that  Wylie  was  so  verj  much  to  blame- 

Sbe  even  persuaded  herself  that  bis  disappearance 
was  the  act  of  a  justly  ofTended  man :  and,  as  be 
belonged  to  a  clas,  of  whose  good  sense  she  had  a 
poor  opinion,  elie  was  lormenled  with  fears  that  he 
would  do  some  desperate  act,  —  drown  himself,  or  go 
to  sea ;  or,  worst  of  all,  marry  some  trollop.  She 
became  very  anxious  and  anhappf.  Beforfl  this 
misfortune  she  used  to  go  about  smging  the  firgt 
Terse  of  a  song,  and  whistling  the  next,  like  any 
plonghboy ;  an  eccentric  perf(»mance,  but  it  made 
the  bouse  s^y.  Now  both  song  aod  whistle 
suspended  f  and,  instead,  it  was  all  hard  work  and 
hard  crj'ing;  turn  about. 

She  attached  herself  to  Michael  Penfbld  because 
be  had  known  trouble,  and  was  sympathetic;  and 
these  two  opened  their  hearts  to  one  another,  ^od 
formed  a  friendship  that  was  veiy  honest  and  tonch- 

The  scene  of  tbeir  convcraation  and  mutual  con- 
solation was  Nancy's  parior  ;  a  little  mite  of  a  room 
she  had  partitioned  otT  trout  her  business.  "  For," 
said  she,  "  a  lady  1 11  be,  —  after  mj  work  is  done, 
— if  it  is  only  in  a  cupboard."  Tiie  room  had  a 
remarkably  lai^  fireplace,  which  bad  originally 
warmed  the  whole  fioor,  but  now  was  used  as  'a 
ventilator  only.  The  gas  would  have  been  stifiing 
'without  it  As  for  lighting  a  fire  in  it,  that  was  out 
of  the  question- 
On  a  certain  evening;,  soon  after  Mr,  Penfold'ff 
return  from  Scotland,  the  pair  sat  over  their  tea, 
and  the  conversation  fell  on  the  missing  sweetheart 
Michael  had  been  thinking  it  over,  and  was  full  of 
encouragement     lie  said :  — 

"  Miss  Rouse,  something  telb  me  that,  if  poor  Mr. 
Wylie  could  only  know  your  heart,  he  would  turn 
up  Kgaia  direcUy.  What  ne  ought  to  do  is  to  send 
somebody  to  look  for  him  in  all  the  sailors'  baunts : 
some  sharp  fellow,  —  dear  me,  what  a  knocking  they 
keep  up  next  door  1 " 


Drat  t 


<  1 11   have   her  ii 


!7o,  yon  won't.  Miss  Bouse :  she  is  a  poor  soul, 
has  got  no  business  except  Letting  lodmngg; 
she  is  not  like  you.  But  1  do  hope  she  willlw  so 
kind  as  not  to  come  quite  through  the  wall." 

"Dear  heartl"  »anl  Nancy,  "go  on,  and  never 
mind  her  noise,  which  it  is  worse  than  a  horgan- 
giinder." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  can't  find  him  that  my,  I  say, 
—  Advertise." 

"Mel"  cried  Nancjr,  tonitng  very  red.  "Do  I 
look    like    a   woman    as    would    advertise    for    a 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  quite  the  reverse.  But  what  I 
mean  is,  you  might  put  id  something  not  too  plain. 
For  instance :  K  J.  W.  will  return  to  N.  E.,  all 
will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven." 

"  He  'd  have  the  upper  hand  of  me  for  life,"  said 
Nancy.  "No,  no;  I  won't  advertise  for  the  fool. 
What  right  had  be  to  run  off  at  the  first  word?  Ha 
ought  to  know  my  bark  is  worse  than  my  Uta  by 
this  time.     You  can,  though." 

"  Me  bite,  ma'am  f  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Bite?  no:  advertise,  since  yon 're  so  fbud  of  it 


Come,  youRt  dovm  and  write  one;  and  1 11  pay  for 
it,  for  that  matter." 

AGcbael  sat  down,  and  drew  np  the  followins : 
"  If  Mr.  Joseph  Wylie  will  call  on  Michael  Fenr<^ 
at  No.  3,  E.  C.,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  »d- 
vantage." 

"To  his  advantage?"  said  Nancy,  donbtfuHy- 
"Why  not  tell  him  the  truth?"' 

"  Why,  that  is  the  truth,  ma'am.  Is  n't  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  be  reconciled  to  an  honest,  virtnoua, 
pains^ing  lady,  that  bouoTS  him  with  h«'  section 
—  and  me  with  her  friendship?  Besides,  it  is  tbe 
common  form ;  and  tbere  is  nothing  like  stickily  to 

"Mr.  Fenfold."  said  Nancy,"  anyone  can  see  you 
was  bom  a  gentleman ;  and  I  am  a  deal  prouder  to 
have  yon  and  your  washing,  than  I  should  him  as 
pays  you  your  wages :  pale  eyes,  —  pale  bar,  — pale 
eyebrows,  —  I   would  n't    trust  him   to   mangle   m 

"  O  Miss  Rouse  I    Fray,  don't  disparage  my  good 

"  I  can't  help  it  sir :  thought  is  free,  especially  in 
this  here  coit^rtment  Better  speak  one's  mind 
than  die  o'  the  sulks.  So  shot  your  ear  when  mr 
music  jnrs.  But  one  every  other  day  is  enough:  if 
he  won't  come  back  for  that,  why  he  mu<>t  go,  and  I 
must  look  out  for  another ;  there  s  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  oat  of  it  Still,  PlL  not  deny  I 
hare  a  great  respect  for  poor  Joe.  O  Mr.  Fenfitld, 
what  shall  Idol    Oh,  oh,  oh  I" 

" There,  there,"  said  Michael,  " 111  put  this  into 
the  Timet  every  day," 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,  Mr.  Penfbld.  Oh  —  ob, 
ohl" 

When  be  bad  finished  the  advertisement  in  a 
clerkly  hand,  and  she  had  finished  her  crj,  the  felt 
comparatively  comfortable,  and  favored  Mr.  Penfbld 
with  some  reflections. 

"  Dear  heart,  Mr,  Penfbld,  how  you  and  I  do 
take  to  one  another,  to  be  sure.  But  so  we  oa|^t: 
for  we  are  honest  folk,  the  pair,  and  has  had  a  hard 
time.  Don't  it  never  strike  you  rather  curious  tliat 
two  thousand  pounds  was  at  the  bottom  of  both  our 
troubles,  youm  and  mine?  1  mi^ht  have  married 
Joe  and  been  a  happy  woman  with  him ;  but  the 
devil  puts  in  my  head —  There  you  go  again  ham- 
meringl  Life  ain't  worth  having  neit  door  to  tliat 
lodging-bouse.  Drat  tbe  woman,  if  she  must  peck, 
why  don't  she  ^  in  the  churchyard  and  peck  ber 
own  grave ;  which  we  shall  never  be  quiet  till  she  u 
there'.,  and  these  here  gimcrack  houses,  they  won't 
stapd  no  more  pecking  at  than  a  Bosp«nd.  — Ay, 
that's  what  hurts  me,  Mr.  Fenfold  :  the  Lonl  had 
given  him  and  me  health  and  strength  and  honesty ; 
our  betters  had  wed  for  love  and  wrought  for  mon^, 
as  the  saying  is ;  but  I  most  go  again  Nature,  that 
cried  '  Come  couple ';  and  must  baivain  fortwotboo- 
sand  pounds.  So  now  I  're  lost  tbe  man,  and  uot 
sot  the  money,  dot  never  shall :  and,  if  I  had,  I  'd 
bum  —  Ah  — ah  —  ab  —  ah  —  ah  I" 

This  tirade  ended  in  stified  screams  of  terror, 
caused  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  ahuman  hand, 
in  a  place  and  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  shake 
the  stoutest  laundress's  nerves. 

This  hand  came  through  tbe  brickwork  of  the 
chimney-place,  and  there  remained  a  moment  or 
two:  then  slowly  retired,  and,  as  it  retired,  some- 
thing was  heard  tp  fall  npon  the  shavings' and  tinsel 
of  the  fireplace. 

Nancy,  by  a  feminine  impulse,  put  her  hands 
before  h«  face,  to  hide  this  supernatural  hand ;  and. 
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wben  she  found  connge  to  nithdnw  them,  and  gUr« 
tU  the  place,  there  wa»  no  aperture  wbateTer  io  the 
brick-irork ;  and,  cocseqiieiitlf ,  the  hand  appeared 
to  have  traversed  the  aolid  material,  both  coming 
and  coiiw- 

"O  Mr,  Penfoldi,"  cried  Nancy;  "I'm  a  ainfal 
iroman.  Th'ia  cornea  of  talking  of  the  devil  arter 
sunset "  (  and  She  lat  trembling  ao  that  the  very 
floor  shock- 
Mr.  Penfold'B  nerrea  were  not  strong.  He  and 
Nancy  both  bnddled  together  for  mutanr  protection, 
and  Ibeir  Ijacea  had  not  B  vestige  of  color  left  in 

UoHCver,  after  a  period  of  general  paraljna,  Fen- 
fbld  whispered :  — 

"  1  beard  it  drop  something  on  the  shavings." 

"  Then  we  shall  be  all  in  a  blaze  o'  brimstone,' 
shrieked  Nancy,  wringing  her  hands. 

And  they  waited  to  see. 

Then,  as  no  eonflagration  took  place,  Mr.  Penfold 
cot  np,  and  ^aid  he  mart  go  and  see  what  it  wai    ' 
band  had  dropped. 

Nancy,  in  whom  carionity  was  beginning  to  battle 
with  terror,  let  him  go  to  the  fireplace  without  a 
word  of  objection,  j»nd  then  cried  out,  — 

"  Don't  ^  anij^h  it,  sir;  it  will  do  you  a  mischief; 
don't  touch  it  whatever.     Ti^  the  tonqs." 

He  took  the  tonga,  and  presently  dung  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  a  sinall  oibkin  packet  This, 
as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  they  l>oth  eyed  like  two 
deer  glowering  at  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and  ready  to 
leap  back  over  the  moon  if  it  should  show  signs  of 
luting.  But  oilskin  is  not  preternatural,  nor  has 
traditipn  connected  it,  however  remotely,  with  Ilie 
Enemy  of  man. 

CoD»ei|aeDtly,  a  great  rernMiHi  took  [dace  in 
Nancy,  and  she  paned  ftom  fear  to  indignation  at 
having  been  frightened  so. 

She  ran  to  the  fireplace,  and,  putting  her  head 
np  the  chimney,  screamed,  "  Heave  your  dirt  where 
you  heave  your  lovo,  ya  Brazen  I " 

While  she  was  objurgating  her  neighbor,  whom, 
with  feminine'  justice,  she  held  responsible  for  every 
act  done  in  her  house,  Penfold  undid  the  packet,  and 
Nancy  returned  to  her  seat,  with  her  mind  more  at 
ease,  to  exnmine  the  contents. 

" Baiifc-notest" cried  Penfold. 

"  Ay,"  said  Nancy,  incredulously,  "they  do  look 
like  bsiik-notes,  and  feel  like  'em;  but  they  ain't 
wrote  like  them.  Bank-notes  ain't  wrote  black  like 
tb.1t  in  (lie  Icft-liand  corner." 

Pi' n fold  e.tjilained. 

"  Teii-jKiund  notes  are  not,  nor  fives;  bnt  luge 
notes  arc    These  are  all  fifties." 

"Fifty  whats?" 

"  Fifty  pounds."     ■ 

"  WliKt.  each  of  them  bits  of  paper  worth  fifty 

"  Ym.  Let  us  count  them;  1,  2.  3,4.5,  G,  T,  8, 
9.  10.  1 1,  li.  13,  14,  15,  16,  IT,  18,— O  Lord!  — 
20.  Why,  it  i»  two  tliousand  pounds— -just  two 
thousand  nounds.  It  is  the  very  sum  that  ruined 
me;  it  dirl  not  belong  to  me,  and  it's  bein^  in  the 
house  ruined  my  poor  Robert.  And  this  does 
not  belong  to  yon.  Lock  all  the  dooM,  bar  all 
the   windows,   and    bum   them   before   the   police 

'■  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Nancy,  "  w«t  a  bit." 
They  sat  on  each  side  of  the  notes;  Penfold  agi- 
tated and  terrified,  Nancy  confounded  and  p«r- 

ITDk.MlrtlmNl.] 
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Paul  de  Kock,  the  romancist,  so  well  known  ii_ 
Europe  and  America,  but  whose  books  I  wonld  not 
recommend  to  boarding-school  misses,  lives  in  a 
small  house  on  the  Boulevard  St  Martin.  A  dark 
staircase  leads  to  his  rooms,  which  are  quite  small, 
and  furnished  in  a  very  plain  style.  He  received 
me  very  cordially,  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  c 
ducted  me  to  his  study,  which,  at  the  same  time 
his  bedchamber,  and  so  narrow  and  full  of  clothes 
and  all  sorts  of  trumpery  that  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore be  conld  remove  a  heavv  pile  of  things  from  B 
chair,  and  offer  it  to  me.  I  eeated  myself  by  his 
side,  in  front  of  the  dusty  old  writing-table,  and  n 
commenced  chatting.  I  told  bimtbat  bis  name  w; 
well  known  in  Germanv,  and  that  —  at  least  in  m, 
youth  —  he  was  stndied  in  some  of  the  gymnanunu 
of  my  fatherland  far  more  eagerly  than  Homer, 
Virgil,  Thucydidea,  and  Tacitus,  and  that  it  was  his 
fault  if  so  many  physicians  and  lawyers  in  Germanv 
were  now  possessed  of  less  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  than  they  ought  to  be. 

He  smiled,  and  remarkedwitb  evident  satisfaction 
that  this  did  not  surprise  him;  he  sud  bis  books 
were  read  Jn  every  country  of  Europe,  but  nowhere 
more  extensively  than  in  America.  "  And  why 
should  people  not  read  my  books  ?  "  be  exclaimed. 
"  1  am  gay,  sprightly,  and-  natural.  I  endeavor  to 
entertain  my  readera  in  a  pleasant  manner.  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  violent  scenes  In  novels.  The 
description  of  bloody  horrors  is  decidedly  distastefiil 
to  me.  1  intend  to  make  my  readers  laugh,  and  not 
shudder ;  and  wlien  I  happen  to  glance  over  a  novel 
t)y  Paul  F^val  or  Ponson  da  Terrail,  I  am  really  at 
a  loss  to  imderstand  how  French  readers  caa  be  par- 
tial to  them." 

He  seemed  to  be  indignant  that  the  two  romao- 
cists  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  had  already  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  while  be 
himself,  after  a  literary  career  of  nearly  two  genera- 
tions, had  not  yet  got  a  red  ribbon  wherewith  to 
adorn '  his  button-bole.  To  understand  this  griev- 
ance of  his,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance attached,  in  FrancQ,  to  the  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  It  it  assuredly  no  great  pecuniary 
'advantage  for  French  authors  and  artists  to  possess 
this  order,  for  it  does  not  always  protect  them  from 
poverty  and  distress ;  but  it  is  a  positive  misfortune 
for  tbcm  not  to  possess  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  after  reaching  a  certain  age ;  for  the  pub- 
lic considers  the  absence  of  the  oMer  in  such  cases 
1  irrefiitable  proof  of  an  nnauccessful  and  mis- 
giiided  talent  Foreign  orders  afford  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  want  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or; and  1  know  in  Paris  several  artists  who  poeuv 
a  considerable  number  of  foreign  ordeis,  but  do  not 
wear  tliem  because  they  were  never  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

"J  amoftencbarged  with  having 'written  obscene 
books,"  Bud  Paul  de  Kock,  after  a  paose;  "bnt 
those  wbo  prefer  this  charge  do  me  injustice.  I 
depict  the  life  and  peculiarities  of  certain  elements 
of  the  population  ot  .Paris  with  a  bold  pen,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  Mitertaintng  my  reailen  in  a  pleasant 
manner.  This  may  be  deemed  an  insignificant  lit- 
erary merit,  and  I  do  not  think  of  quarrelling  irith 
anybody  about  it  1  write  neither  for  Eoisees'  board- 
ing-schocris,  nor  for  nunneries;  but  I  am  not  an  im- 
moral author.  I  do  not  defend  vice,  meanness,  and 
rascality.    I  am  not  a^  advocate  of  adultery,  fraud, 
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and  reddcM  covetoumen ;  and  when  I  read  the 
aovela,  and  tee  the  plays  peiformed,  which  have 
been  published  here  for  ten  yean  pat,*  my  snrpriBe 
aC  the  charges  preferred  agMoA  ray  booka  is  very 
□atural." 

I  replied  to  him  that  he  vas  perTecdy  juBtiHed  in 
what  be  Mud ;  and  told  him,  in  order  to  pat  him  in 
good  humor,  that  1  had  once,  in  Germany,  ipefit  a 
whole  month  in  the  Kummer-lime  in  reading  his 
noveli,  —  the  titles  of  which  I  mentioned  to  him. 

"  Tber  are  all  old  things.  You  hare  acarcely 
read  a  dozen  of  my  novel*,  and  1  have  written  up- 
wards of  a  hundred.  You  see,"  he  added,  afler  a 
few  second},  pointing  to  the  book-shelves  above  his 
writing-desk,  —  "  you  see  that  yon  have  road  only 
a  few  of  tbe  books  which  I  have  written." 

I  peiceiTed,  to  mr  astonishment,  that  his  library 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  his  own  works ;  that 
in  the  small  room  be  was  surrounded  by  the  chil- 
dren of  his  own  muse,  and  that  he  contemplated 
them  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  happy  father. 

"  1  believe  I  have  not  been  iale,"  he  said,  with 
evident  self-sadsfaction.  "  1  published  my  first 
work  fifly-six  years  ago,  when  I  had  jiist  completed 
my  seventeenth  year ;  and  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
intend  to  lay  down  my  pen.  Wiitinff  is  to  me  a 
necessity,  which  I  satisfy  every  day  with  pleasure, 
and  without  any  effort  whatever." 

He  showed  me  the  manuscript  of  a  novel  upon 
which  he  was  at  work,  and  smiled  very  pleasantly 
when  I  admired  the  very  plain  and  almoat  elegant 
handwriting ;  only  a  few  words  in  the  manuscript 

"  It  is  but  rarely  that  I  correct  a  word,  and  al- 
most never  do  I  alter  a  sentence.  I  write  every  day 
several  houii,  and,  when  I  have  completed  a  novp], 


I  do  not  feel  anv  decrease  of  the  vigor  of  my 
mental  faculties,"  he  remarked  after  a  while ;  "  and 
yon  will  satisfy  j'oarself  that  my  imagination  is 
•till  &esh  and  vivid  if  yon  will  take  the  trouble  of 
readinir  my  latest  novel,  '  Le  Professenr  "ncke- 
Obq..?"    '  . 

He  opened  tbe  window,  and  invited  me  to  survey 
with  him  the  Boulevards. 

"Hy  rooms  are  small,  but  very  pleasant;  they 
allow  me  a  ven  fine  pra^Kct  over  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  bustling  parts  of  Paris.  I  spend 
every  day  several  hours  at  my  open  window,  and 
the  paswrs  by  furnish  me  with  material  for  my  nov- 
els. But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  1  should 
not  like   to   leave  these   rooms,   in  which   I   have 


and  the  Amblgu  Comique,  —  both  of  which  I  like  to 
visit  For  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  also  a  drama- 
tist, and  have  written  upwards  of  a  hundred  vaude- 
villes, partly  alone,  and  partly  in  conjunction  with 
some  friends.     You  may  easily  imagine   how  disa- 

rable  it  most  be  to  me  that  M.  llauasmann,  in 
bdomitable  monomania  of  beautifyin;;  Paris, 
tore  down  the  fix  theatres  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Crime,  before  which  the  lifo  and  character  of  the 
people  of  Paris  displayed  themselves  every  night  in 
■o  mieresting  a  manner.  Now  all  is  hushed  and 
deserted  there.  It  is  true,  the  appeuance  of  Paris 
is  improved ;  but  I  prefer  the  old  Paris,  whose  Jolly, 
laughing  population  is  being  driven  more  and  more 
from  the  centra  of  the  city  to  its  exb^mities.  Ow- 
ing to  the  recent  improvements,  Paris  has  become 
moi«  ariitocratic,  but  withd  colder  and  graver.    I 


find  that  the  Parisians  laugh  a  great  deal  less  now- 
adays than  they  did  formerly,  and  J  regret  it  rin- 
cerely.  As  a  Frenchman  I  love  gayety,  and  I 
iroutd  not  have  us  loae  it."  | 

He  continued  for  some  time  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  told  me  then  that  he  visited  the  theatres,  or 
played  a  rubber  of  whist,  every  night.  "la  fortOK 
years,"  he  added,  "  I  frequently  wetit  to  La  Cbtn- 
mibre ;  now  I  go  a  few  times  a  year  to  the  Closerics 
des  Lilas  to  see  the  gay  youth  of  Paris  dance..  The 
spectacle  delights  me,  and  makes  jnc  fon^  the  pain 
which  the  gout  causes  to  my  poor  limbs." 

He  showed  me  his  hands,  which  were  covered  with 
countless  gout-knots ;  but  irhen  I  expressed  my  coo^ 
passion  for  him,  he  lauj^hed,  and  declared  that  be  ^a 
not  deserve  it.  He  said  he  was  otherwise  in  exceU^K 
health  and  very  active,  and  his  predilection  ^f' 
merry  roung  folks  showed  that  his  heart  was  not  ^ 
shrivelled  up.  "  He  alone  is  old,"  he  said,  "  who  do 
longer  rejoices  with  merry  young  people ;  for  he 
forgets  that  he  himself  was  young.  I  do  not  fiucet 
it,  and,  on  seeing  a  rrisctte  whirling  around  in  die 
mazeti  of  the  dance,!  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  time 
when  I  myself  danced  every  night  afler  baring 
caused  my  pen  to  run   acroa   the   paper   all   day 

When  I  told  him  that  people  no  longer  believed 
in  the  existence  of  gnaettisa,  he  atmoit  waxed  wroth. 

"  The  griacttes  have  not  disappeared,"  he  ex- 
clumed ;  "the  pretty  little  creatures  who  toil  all 
day,  attond  to  their  roses  in  their  humble  garreta,  or 
feed  their  canary-birds,  and  do  not  take  much  moie 
food  than  their  caiuuy-lurdi, —  these  creaturea,  I 
aay,  have  not  become  extinct,  but  they  are  n^  longer 
spoken  of.  The  authota  of  the  present  time  prder 
tJilking  about  women  who  ride  impndently  around  in 
brilliant  carriages,  and  who,  covered  with  diamond), 
sit  in  the  most  conspicuous  boxes  of  tbe  theatres,  j 
exhibiting  their  charms,  and  staring  around  with 
brazen  effrontery.  Hie  grisette,  who  so  of)«n  giva 
away  her  heart  reckleasly,  but  never  sella  it,  fives, 
as  before,  in  the  quarters  of  the  working-men,  where 
there  is  by  far  more  virtue  and  self-abnegation  than 
the  writers  of  to-day  deem  possible."  ' 

Paul  de  Kock  owns  a  small  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Romainville,  where  he  passes  lbs 
summer  months,  and,  aa  he  said  jocularly,  oceiipM 
himself  with  horticulture,  without  knowing  mors 
about  it  than  a  Parisian  who  never  leaves  his  part 
of  the  city.  "  I  like  to  take  care  of  plants,"  he  re- 
marked, ''  and  it  agrees  with  me ;  but  whether  my 
treatment  agrees  as  well  with  the  plants  ia  quite 
another  question." 

Paul  de  Kock  is  descended  from  a  Dutohman, 
who,  after  tbe  death  of  his  first  wife,  married  a  Pa- 
risian lady.  Ho  said,  "I  have  a  great  deal  of  my 
mother's  character  in  my  temper,  and  very  litde  it 
that  of  my  father.  There  is  nothing  Dutch  about 
me,  for  which  I  am  sincerely  thankful  to  the  Crea- 
tor. On  spending,  once,  a  day  with  some  Dutd 
relatives  of  mine,  I  yawned  myself  nearly  to  death. 
The  Datoh.  are  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and  look  a* 
though  they  were  mourners  at  a  funeral ;  and  that 
is  a  sufficient  reason  to  arouae  my  antipathy." 

Ha  cordially  shook  hands  with  me  when  I  rose  to 
so,  and  told  me  repeatedly  how  glad  ho  was  to  bear 
Uiat  he  was  not  forgotten  abroarT 

Paul  de  Kock's  appearance  does  not  show  that 
he  is  an  author ;  his  round,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
pressive face,  conveys  tiie  impression,  despite  the 
large  gray  mustache,  that  be  is  a  retired  Aop- 
keeper.    Tbe  critics  underrate  his  merits  as  a  re- 
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mancist.  It  ia  tme,  idealiun  and  a  hi^er  vieir 
of  life  nre  (rantiog  to  him,  Dor  is  he  distinguished 
for  an  elefciint  style ;  however,  he  b  mimitsble  in 
the  delincatiOQ  of  the  peculiarities  of  certain  ele- 
meatM  of  the  people,  tma  abounds  in  ludicrous  ideas 
and  sallies.  That  ha  often  repeats  hinuelf  U  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  coi^derine  the  limited  sphere 
which  fumishei  him  with  Ecroes  and  heroines. 
Still,  there  is  bottom  enough  in  his  books  to  afibrd 
some  Agreeable  hours  even  to  grave  men.  I  know 
a  celebrated  German  tavant,  who,  during  a  verj 
painful  and  obstinate  rheumatic  disease,  was  agree- 
ably amused    and   diverted    by  Paul  de   Eock's 

Paul  de  Kock  nuv  boast  of  having  been  eagerly 
read  and  admired  ty  one  of  the  Popes.  Gregory 
X^'I.  read  all  bis  novels,  and  esteemed  him  so  bighly 
that  ha  used  to  propound  to  every  Parisian  who 
was  introduced  to  him  the  question,  "  Como  sla  U 
euro  SIgnore  Paolo  de  Kockf"  (How  is  dear  M. 
Paul  de  Kock  ?) 

It  is  said,  when  Lamartine  had  an  audience  with 
this  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.  siud  to  him,  "  I  hear  that 
;au  are  a  man  of  talent,  and  have  already  written 
a  number  of  pretty  things.  But  bow  is  your  illus-. 
trious  countryman,  Paul  do  Kock  ?  '* 
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CfUiTAix  adventurous  gentlemen  have  lately  been 
eating  the  meat  hitherto  j-eeerved  for  dogs  and 
starving  garrisons,  and  bave  taken  some  credit  to 
themselves  for  having  imperilled  tbeir  vile  bodies  for 
the  public  weal,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  their  exploit  may  have  put  soul  and  estate  also 
in  jeopardy-  Had  the  recent  horse  banquets  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  period  of  English  history,  every 
man  present  would  have  incurred  grave  religious, 
legal,  and  social  disabilities ;  in  fact,  in  the  exisung 
hazy  state  of  English  ecclesiaitical  law,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  all  tJiese  innovator  are  not  ipno 
tsu  excommunicate,  for  the  opinion  of  ancient 
Christendom  is  very  decided  on  the  point,  and  the 
jud|;meiitof  tlie  medinval  Church  has  been  most  un- 
mistakably snt  forth  by  the  voice  of  counoits,  popes, 
and  archbishops.  "  Ignorantia  legis  neminem  ex- 
cusat"  is  the  stem  maxim  of  the  state.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  Church  have  always  been  more  elastic; 
and  the  canons  against  the  eatera  of  unclean  and 
forbidden  meals  imposed  mild  penances  upon  igno- 
rant transgressors.  This  ignorance  we  propose  to 
remove,  and  we  ihall  proceed  to  marshal  such  an 
array  of  hostile  authorities  in  Church  and  State  as 
will  daunt  the  most  thorough-going  partisan  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  English  public  has 
tasted  horse.  Al^ough  spoken  of  with  loathing  for 
the  last  thousand  years,  in  the  eighth  century  it  was 
common,  if  not  fashionable;  for  ±iL  Egbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  a  friend  of  Venerable  Bede,  in  a 
sort  of  episcopal  charge,  gives  very  minute  directions 
what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.  He  says,  "It  is  law- 
ful to  eat  fish  that  have  died  a  natural  death,  but 
not  birds  or  any  other  animals  which  have  been  suf- 
focated in  nets,  or  have  been  torn  by  a  hawk.  I  do 
not  forbid  boise-tleah,  although  many  families  object 
to  it  He  adds  the  valuable  suggestion,  that  boiled 
herring  U  good  for  a  fever,  and  peppered  gall  excel- 
lent for  a  tore  mouth.  But  the  fathers  of  the  En- 
glish Church  soon  b^ao  to  set  their  faces  against 
the  prac^ca,  as  we  see  by  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Culcbeth  in  Lancashire,  held  a,  d.  783 :  — 


"  Let  every  good  Chrisdan  fling  from  him  aH  re- 
mains of  pagan  customs.  The  very  garments  ye 
wear  are  those  of  the  heathen  whom  by  God's  grace 
ye  have  cast  out  of  the  land.  Ye  cast  lots,  and 
very  many  of  you  eat  horses,  which  is  a  thing  done 
by  no  Eastern  Christian ;  refrain  firom  this  habit." 

The  heathens  referred  to  are,  of  course,  the  Danes, 
who  are  prematurely  said  to  have  been  expelled,  for 
they  had  only  iust  come  and  virtually  never  went 
away.  Why  all  orthodox  Chriioians  are  said  to  ab- 
stain from  this  food,  atid  how  it  came  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Danish  abomination,  are  interesting  questions 
for  all  intending  horse-eaters  to  consider. 

It  was  on  acceaul  of  the  very  prominent  part  as- 
signed to  the  horse  by  the  Danes  in  their  public 
worship,   and   further  because  of  strange   magical 

Kwers  inherent  in  him,  not  derived  from  the  old  r^ 
ion,  or  in  any  way  recognized  by  it.  TTie  scro- 
ples  excited  by  these  associations  received  most  of 
tbeir  wdght  from  a  feeling  with  which  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  have  little  sympathy,  —  that  the  soul  of 
man  can  he  stuned  by  uncleanlincM  in  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  the  body  only  has  taken 
part 

The  Danes,  like  the  English  of  an  earlier  time, 
and  the  Norsemen  for  centuries  afterwards,  were 
adherents  of  the  old  futh  of  Odin  and  Tbor,  once 
held  by  the  common  ancestora  of  them  all  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  It  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Romans  and  tbo  indignation  of  tjie  early  Chriidani ; 
but  we  should  know  little  of  its  nature  were  we 
obliged  to  depend  only  on  the  narratives  of  mission- 
aries and  invaders.  We  have  to  sketch  an  outline 
from  half  a  dozen  lines  of  Tacitus,  and  a  few  notices 
scatttered  about  in  the  letters  of  bishops  in  partUius, 
far  too  busy  taming  their  nnruly  Socks  to  care  about 
preserving  their  uncouth  features  for  the  amusement 
of  posterity :  but  for  color  and  expression  we  must  go 
to  the  songs  and  sa<;as  of  the  north,  many  of  which 
are  tiie  work  of  heathen  authors,  and  most  of  which 
are  full  of  tbe  spirit  of  paganism.  Nearly  all  of 
these  have  been  preserved  m  Iceland,  and  some- 
,times  an  enthusiastic  German  antiquarian  will  hint 
a  tender  regret  that  little  tar.away  Iceland  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  longer  undisturbed  by  intrudiiw 
Christianity.  Enough,  however,  has  been  saved 
fnaa  the  wreck  to  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
old  religion,  and,  in  particular,  to  make  us  undinv 
stand  why  its  adherents  ate  horse,  and  why  its  per- 
verts did  not 

These  old  gods  were  not  thought  to  be  careless  of 
mankind,  but  wore  always  roaming  over  the  earth, 
putting  down  goblins  and  witchcratl,  causing  war 
or  peace,  and  making  corn  to  grow.  They  delight- 
ed in  the  brave  and  true ;  but  what  pleased  them 
as  mucb  as  anything  was  liberality  in  bloody  sacri- 
fices. "  I  am  bound  to  aid  him,"  says  the  goddess 
Freya.  "  He  has  raised  me  an  altar,  and  made  it 
red  and  slippery  with  the  blood  of  cattle."  We  ara 
told  of  Iieit,  one  of  the  discoveren  of  Iceland,  that 
he  never  would  offer  sacrifices,  and  we  know  he 
came  to  a  bad  end.  They  accepted  every  kind  of  ■ 
living  offering,  bat  delighted  most  in  the  costliest,  — 
sheep,  oxen,  horses,  captives,  the  king's  son,  or  tbe 
king  himself.  When  Earl  Ilako  was  sorely  pressed 
by  the  rovers  of  Jom,  he  cried  for  aid  to  his  favorite 
goddess,  but  she  made  no  answer.  Then  be  offered 
a  thrall,  but  she  would  not  listen.  At  last  he  offered 
the  blood  of  lus  son,  which  she  graciously  accepted, 
and,  descending  in  a  bodily  shape,  sate  on  the  prow 
of  his  ve^wl,  with  arrows  darting  £rom  every  Snger. 
And  we  hear  of  an  atrocious  old  king  who  sacrificed 
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ona  BOn  after  utodi«r  to  prolong  fail  own  lifs,  and 
died  when  hie  lubjecU  would  not  permit  him  to  kill 
any  more.  If  thtra  was  a  Amine,  it  wu  usual  with 
the  Swedes  to  sacrifice  tito  king,  juit  as  we  turn  out 
a  miniitr;  in  times  of  djaaater. 

But  human  B>cri6ces  were  made  only  on  very 
great  oecanona,  such  ai  Ae  defeat  of  the  Bomana 
under  Varus,  or  the  Uireatened  introdnction  of 
Chriitianily  into  a  country:  The  mua!  offering  waa 
dieep,  oxen,  or  horaea.  Herds  of  these  holy  animals 
were  usually  fed  apart  in  sacred  places  until  their 
time  was  come ;  "  Nemoribns  ac  locis  candidi  et  nul- 
lo  mortidi  opere  contacti "  says  Tacitus.  They  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  we  are  express' 
ly  lAld  that  to  poll  their  tails  was  an  act  of  turing 
impiety ;  "  Jubtc  aut  caudie  piloe  convellere  neian- 
nm."  —  Sax.  G.  Probably  every  temple  had  a  sa- 
.  cred  enclosure,  within  which  emed  the  horses  or 
cattla  of  the  god.  The  partictdara  of  one  or  two  of 
these  are  very  interesting.  Sl  Willibrod,  at>  Eng- 
lish saint  of  the  eighth  century,  came  to  HeligiJand 
in  the  course  of  his  missionary  labors.  Hera  he 
Ibnnd  a  meadow,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  npring 
BO  holy  that  men  duist  not  speal:  while  they  draw 
water ;  it  waf  not  lawful  for  a  layman  so  much  ss  to 
tooch  the  cattle  that  were  re«ding  around  it.  The 
sunt  polluted  the  sprioK  by  baptizing  three  men  in 
it,  and  killed  and  ate  the  holy  cattle,  to  the  horror 
of  the  heathens,  who  thought  to  see  him  smitten 
with  frenzy  or  sudden  death. 

Olaf  Tryggrason  is  said  to  have  found  a  similar 
holy  meadow  in  honor  of  F«y  at  Dronihrim,  where 
were  kept  sacred  horses  for  the  a;od  himself  to  feed 
on.  (We  find  other  stories  of  Frey'a  kindliness  in 
eating  and  drinking  with  men.  At  Upsal  he  even 
condescended  to  espouse  a  mortal  maiden.)  Olaf 
moanted  one  of  the  homs,  and  rode  on  him  to  the 
temple,  where  he  defied  the  god,  and  hewed  off  his 

Many  of  these  aaoed  animals  have  individual 
histories  of  thdr  own.  The  fiillowing  aceount  of 
one  of  them  is  taken  from  a  somewhat  rare  Icelandic 

"  Hrafiikell  loved  Prey  best  of  the  gods,  and 
gave  bim  half  share  in  all  tixe  best  thiu^  that  he 
had.  What  he  loved  beat  was  a  bay  horse,  half  of 
which  he  gave  to  his  &iend  Frey,  calling  it  Frey- 
steed-  He  loved  the  horse  so  dearly,  that  he  swore 
an  oath  he  would  be  the  death  of  him  who  should 
mount  him  without  his  leave."  He  had  fifty  sheep 
and  thirteen  horses,  which  he  gave  in  charge  to  one 
Einar,  bidding  him  beware  of  mounting  Freysteed, 
or  be  would  be  the  death  of  him;  bnt  adding,  he 
might  ride  any  one  of  his  remaining  twelve  horses 
he  pleased.  One  morning  the  sheep  were  mia  ' 
and  Einar,  being  in  a  hurry,  rode  after  them  or 
'sacred  horse,  and  when  he  came  home  "the  horse 
was  all  wet  with  sweat,  and  dripping  from  every 
hair,  and  he  was  mightily  tired :  then  he  turned 
round  trwelve  times,  and  neighed  loudly,  and  ran 
down  the  valley  to  HrsJukell's  house,  where  he  sat 
at  table :  when  the  horse  came  to  the  door,  he  neighed 
alond.  Then  said  Hrafnkell  to  the  woman  that  was 
waitine, '  Go  to  the  door,  for  a  horse  neighed,  and 
it  is  like  Qie  neighing  of  Freysteed.'  So  she  told 
ijm  he  was  outside,  m  very  evil  condition.  Then 
ont  he  went,  and  saw  Freysteed,  and  smd,  '  111  osace 
hast  thou  received,  my  ibat^r-child,  but  tJiou  hadst 
thy  wits  about  thee  in  coming  to  tell  me :  it  shall  be 
avenged;  so  now  go  home  to  thy  mates.'"  With 
thathe  turned  about  and  went  home  to  his  herd. 

V»»  .nm^;..^  TT~rnW11  i««l_<^    V.w,,-  h'  h*A  •I.'. 


oath's  sake  he  felt  he  quite  owed  it  to  himself  aod  to 
Frey  to  put  him  to  death  after  what  had  pa«ed; 
and  he  did  so  forthwitL  The  lesntt  of  this  scmpii- 
loDS  fulfilment  of  his  vow  was  a  bloody  feud,  in  tbe 
courw  of  which  Einar's  relations  —  who  behaved, 
we  are  told,  with  absdrd  leniency  —  hnug  np  Hrafii- 
kell and  his  family  by  a  rope  passed  through  tbeir 
ankles,  till  [lie  blood  mn  mto  tbeir  eyes,  atripped 
of  alt  ^that  he  had,  and  finally  drowned  poor 
Freysteed  *as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischieC  T%« 
death  of  the  aacred  beast  gave  his  maater's  religioaa 
principles  such  a  shock,  that  he  left  off  saying  hii 
prayers :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  see  the  ose  at 
worshippii^  the  «)ds  aAer  thjs."  Bnt  Mth  in  ibe 
divine  power  of  the  horse  survived  this  blow,  and 
long  afterwards  we  hear  of  another  Freysteed  wfao 
was  worshipped  by  bis  fond  master,  and  who  was 
the  only  horse  in  Western  Iceland  that  durst  draw 
a  sledge  through  the  enow-Morm  a  witch  had  ood- 
jured  up.  This  bold  beast  had  a  holy  contempwaiy, 
whose  story  shows  how  theae  sanctified  animide  were 
looked   on   by   ChristiADs.     Thorgits,    one    of   the 

'ly  discaverers  of  Gireenland,  was  making  his  fiitt 
voyage  into  the  unknown  icy  ocean.  He  dreamt 
that  Thor  appeared  to  him,  and  Endeavored  by 
threats  and  promises  to  win  bim  back  to  the  old 
''  ion-  But  when  he  was  not  able  to  persuade 
he  said,  "  Albeit  thou  mnke  me  not  thy  god, 
yet  pay  me  my  own."  Thorgils  mused  on  this,  and 
percmved  the  god  must  b«  demanding  an  ox  which 
he  had  given  lum  whilst  yet  a  o^.  Wh'en  he 
awoke,. he  determined  to  throw  the  ox  overboard. 
And  this  be  did,  although  they  were  short  of  provi^ 
ions,  in  spite  of  the  angty  remonstTancea  irf  hii 
heathen  shipmates.  As  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice,  we  may  remember  that  crazy  Caligula, 
who  wanted  to  raise  his  horse  to  the  consulship,  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Germans. 

The  actual  sacrifice  consisted  in  slaughtering  Qm 
devoted  animal ;  sprinkling  his  blood  over  the  holy 
place  ;  cutting  off  his  head,  and  setting  it  apart  for 
the  god ;  and  eating  the  rest  of  the  flesh  in  his 
honor.  We  have  numerous  accounts  of  these  ban- 
quets in  the  sagas  and  Church  historians.  The  moat 
remarkable  festival  of  tbe  kind  was  held  in  Den- 
mark every  ninth  year,  when  ninety-nine  men  and 
ninety-nine  hones  were  sacrificed.  The  recurrence 
of  the  number  nine  shows  the  solemnity  of  the 
occanon ;  for  there  are  mne  worlds,  nine  holy  tccca, 
and  nine  fatal  maidem  who  tarry  nine  years  with 
mortal  lovers ;  the  grim  mother  of  the  giants  has 
nine  hundred  heads,  and  when  this  world  is  passiikg 
away,  Tbor  shall  reel  nine  paces,  and  die ;  the  wer- 
wolf is  doomed  to  his  unholy  shape  for  nine  days ; 
his  aister,  the  night-mare,  has.  nine  foals ;  the  blood 
of  A  nine-year-old  oa  is  a  mighty  charm,  and  a  valu- 
able augury  is  obtained  by  observing  how  a  horse 
steps  over  nine  spears-  To  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
meal  ivhich  accompanied  a  sacrifice  was  to  insult 
the  god  and  his  gueata ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  a 
Christian  to  nhare  in  such  an  entertainment  was 
little  short  of  open  apostasy.  How  such  a  deed 
actually  was  regarded  on  all  bands  is  best  seen  in 
the  famous  incident  in  the  ite  of  Hako  Che  Good, 
himself  an  excellent  Christian,  but  before  his  a^; 
it  has  often  been  told  before,  but  will  bear  telling 
agtun.     Snorri  writes  :  — 

"Kins;  Hako  was  at  a  great  religions  banquet  at  Lade. 
It  had  alirayi  been  his  custom  to  faed  apart  with  a  few 
friends  while  tbe  sacrifice  was  being  offitred.  bnt  Ae 
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on  his  a«M  of  bonor  on  thii  great  occasion ;  bo  be 
and  late  tbeie,  uid  when  ;be  first  bowl  was  filled  Earl 
Sigurd  called  upon  the  name  of  Odin,  and  drank,  and 
|taased  it  on  Co  ihe  King,  and  he  took  it  and  signed  over 
It  the  91^  of  the  cross. 

■'  Then  said  one  of  the  guests,  'Whj  has  the  King 
done  Uii?  thing  1  does  he  refiije  to  oRcr  sacriflea  ?  ' 
But  the  Enrl  answered,  'The  King  has  drank  in  honor 
of  Thor,  as  n  strong  man  ahoold,  atid  he  made  orer 
the  sign  of  Thor'a  hammer.'  So  the  niiiitnr  passed ;  bnt 
in  th«  niomtng  the  guesta  said  be  rnnat  cat  same  horeo- 
fle«h :  be  BlouUr  refused,  tieicher  would  he  drink  horse- 
broth.  Then  tliej  tbreateued  to  fall  upoD  him;  but 
£ail  Sigurd  Btrore  to  padfj  them,  acd  bade  the  King 
lean  open-mouthed  over  the  caldron  whence  ascended 
the  steam  from  the  hoisc-fleah.  So  the  King  bound  over 
the  vessel  a  linen  elolh,  and  did  as  the  Earl  bade  him ; 
bnt  both  parties  were  ill  plensed.  At  Tale  was  another 
gicat  festival,  and  twelve  men  who  had  most  to  do  with 
McrificH  bandeil  Ihcmselvci  logGther  to  compel  the 
King  to  nacrifice.  So  first  tiiej  slew  three  Cnrtsdaa 
prieats,  and  burnt  three  ehnrehei,  and  then  tbey  Duns  to 
the  teasl  with  as  manj  followers  as  possible.  As  soon 
as  the;  were  met  together,  chej  came  to  the  King  in 
warlike  fsshion,  and  required  him  to  sacrifice,  orilghonld 
go  ill  with  him.  And,  bj  the  mediation  of  Earl  Si- 
nrd,  it  was  agreed  that  the  King  should  eat  some  manth- 
futs  of  horw-liver  and  drink  all  the  toasts  without  mak- 
ing tbo  sign  of  the  cross.  Bat  the  King  wis  very  sad, 
ftnd  went  away  immedialel;,  threatening  to  letorD  with 
more  followers  and  arenge  this  ontiaga."' 

Poor  Uako  nerer  quite  recovered  his  Bpirits,  and 
«M  ashamed  even  to  ask  for  Chriatian  buriaL  .As 
aa  additional  outrage,  a  heathen  bard  sang  such 
Tenes  over  hia  body  as  might  have  made  him  turfi 
ilk  hia  grave.  The  poet  describes  Odin  sending  fiir 
his  rriead  Hako,  and  all  the  gods  welcoming  his 
airival  at  WaUutlk,  where  he  sliall  revel  till  the 
dav  of  doom,* 

This  Btor;  makes  verr  intelligible  the  frequent 
cautions  of  popes  and  bishops  of  the  e^hth  and  ninth 
centuries  to  abstain  from  meat  oSerea  to  idols.  St. 
Boniface  aska  Pope  Gregory  whether  the  faitliful 
may  tuU  food  offered  to  idols,  if  it  be  marked  with 
the  cToaf,  and  is  told  to  observe  the  apostolic  in- 

CctJoa  and  abstain  if  eating  would  offend  his 
ther;  but  the  ain  of  eating  sw.h  food  profknelv 
k  M  great,  that  baptism  by  a  priest  who  has  done  it 
ii  of  doubtful  validity.  Pope  Zachary'a  directions 
are  more  precise :  "  Abstain,"  he  writes,  "  from 
,«cktUws,   crows,  and   storks;   eat  no  beaven   or 


brother  must  know  all  thk  from  Holy  Writ"     He 

further  advises  him  not  to  cat  bacon  before  it  bus 
been  smoked,  and  boiled  too,  if  circumstances  per- 

As  soon  as  the  Christians  got  the  upper  hand, 
they  began  to  employ  more  forcible  arguments 
against  all  these  abotoinationa,  and  in  the  penal 
codes  of  the  time  we  cee  breaches  of  religious  duty 
and  offences  against  public  order  denounced  on  the 
same  page.  As  every  crime  is  ticketed  with  its 
appropriate  penalty,  we  can  understand  at  a  glance 
the  comparative  heinousness  of  each  transgression, 
and  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no 
offence  which  a  reasonably  respectable  man  of  the 
period  would  be  likely  to  commit  —  such  as  tbefl, 
bigamy,  or  the  murder  of  a  stranger  ^  rivalled  in 
atrocity  a  deliberate  violation  of  Church  regulations, 
and  that  no  ecclesiastical  criine  was  of  deeper  dye 
than  the  advised  eatinc  of  horK.  "  He  that,  bar- 
ing a.wife,"says  the  old  law  of  Norway,  "taketh 
unto  bim  another  woman,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  three 
marks."  If  s  man  murdered  another  without  ag- 
gravatine  circumstances,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  tjie 
mordered  man  was  not  a  relation  or  bosom  &iend, 
if  the  fatal  blow  was  not  given  in  the  churchyard, 
and  if  the  murderer  lost  no  time  in  telling  the 
neighbors  what  he  had  done,  —  he  simply  retired 
into  honorable  banishment.  But  the  eatii^  of 
hOTW  wsa  a  Cir  more  serious  matter,  and  was  W 
heavily  punished  as  high  treason,  eating  meat  in 
Lent,  or  deeds  withont  a  name.  "  If  a  man  eat 
horse  or  d<^,  let  him  lose  cattle,  land,  the  king's 
peace,  and  bie.goodt,  and  iro  to  a  heathen  coontry, 
and  return  no  more  to  Christian  men."  Then  ttU' 
lows  the  singular  qualification :  "  Howbeit,  if  he  lose 
his  way  in  a  storm,  let  him  fast  seven  days,  and  then 
dog  or  horse,  for  it  is  better  to  eat  dog  than  to  be 
sn  by  him.  Nevertheless,  when  he  cometh  to  a 
dwellit^-house,  let  him  confess  his  fault  to  the  fint 
priest  he  shall  meet,  and  submit  to  such  penance  aa 
shall  be  laid  upon  him ;  but  if  ho  shall  conceal  what 
he  hath  done,  he  shall  lose  land  and  goods,  and  be 
banished  from  the  land."  When  the  faith  was  intro- 
duced into  Iceland  the  natives  strenuously  resisted 
this  paternal  legislation,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  compromise,  by  which  it  was  mercifully  provided 
that,  in  consideration  Of  tbe  severity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  difficnlty  of  bringing  up  a  lat^  family,  it 
should  still  be  lawfbl  for  a  man  in  reduced  circnm- 
stances  to  put  to  death  any  babies  that  were  in  bis 
way,  or  to  eat  boTBe-flcsh,  provided  always  that  he 
cnrried  on  the  latter  time-honored  practice  in  an 
unobtrusive  manner,  without  shocking  hit  weak 
brothers  by  an  open  indulgence  in  the  forbidden 
dainty.  But  as  Christianity  gained  strength  these 
last  shr«ds  of  toleration  were  swept  away ;  in  a  few 
years  the  Norwegian  Ecclesiastical  Law  was  in  foil 
force  in  Iceland  :  if  a  man  ate  horse  witbont  atarv- 
ig  for  a  fortnight,  any  man  who  met  him  was  not 
onlv  allowed,  but  oommaoded,  to  put  him  to  death ; 
and  ao  far  from  being  permitted  to  kill  an  unwel- 
come infant,  the  father  was  obliged,  under  pain  of 
banishment,  to  have  him  baptised,  and  was  bound 
by  a  veij  stringent  poor-law  to  see  to  his  support, 
llie  antipathy  to  horse-flesh  soon  grew  so  strong 
that  tbe  word  "  hone-eater "  became  an  abusiva 
epithet  equivalent  to  "  foul  *  Paynim,"  and  it  is  so 
applied  to  the  Swedes,  whose  convernon  took  placft 
later  than  that  of  the  other  northern  nations. 
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But  jthy  ITU  horae-fleeh  singled  out  for  reproba- 
tion, vhen  beef  and  mutton,  whicli  had  tiao  been 
iBTgely  used  at  heathen  festivals  (there  was  mutton 
on  t^e  board  when  Halco  was  obliged  to  eat  horse), 
were  allowed  unless  actually  olTered  to  idols  ?  "Die 
reason  is,  the  horse  was  not  holy  because  he  was 
offered,  but  was  offered  because  he  was  holy. 
Quite  apart  from  his  consecration  he  possessed  many 
mysterious  virtues,  and  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
ered B  kind  of  living  goblin  of  more  or  less  kindly 
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king  Lear  "  anga  — 


Amial  UiH,  wllch,  ualDt  tb« : " 
be  is  notstringing  together  nonsensical  rhymes  about 
courting  an  indigestion,  but  is  misquoting  a  widely 
known  charm  agunsC  a  demon  of  tbe  darkness. 
According  td  a  Danish  legend,  the  night^mara  is  the 
sister  of  tbe  wer-wolf,  and  both  are  the  dreaded 
ofispring  of  a  woman  who,  by  wicked  spells,  has 
eased  the  pains  of  childbirth.  In  old  English,  and 
in  many  kindred  languages,  the  won!  "  mare  " 
means  "  horse,"  and  also  "goblin,"  and  do  doubt 
derives  the  latter  neauin^  from  tbe  well-known 
in^^al  powers  of  the  animal:  thus,  in  a  Norse 
saga,  a  wise  woman,  interpreting  Che  dream  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  a  red  horse,  says  with  a  kind 
of  pun  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  :  "  It  is 
bad  luck  to  dream  of  a  horse,  for  a  horse  is  a  mare, 
and  mare  is  man's  wraith."  These  two  meanings 
are  capitally  illustrated  by  another  very  old  Norse 

"  King  VanUad  spent  the  winter  in  Finland 
with  Snow  the  old,  whose  daughter  Sfifc  be  mar- 
ried. In  the  spring  he  went  away,  promising  to 
return  after  three  yea>« ;  but,  as  ten  years  passed 
and  he  did  not  come.  Drill  sent  fbr  Uuid  the  witch, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  by  gifla  so  to  work  that 
Vanland  must  either  come  to  Finland  or  die. 
"When  the  witchcraft  had  been  set  to  w«i,  it  made 
him  long  to  go  to  Finland,  but  his  advisers  dissuaded 
him,  saymg.  This  taneing  to  travel  must  he  the  de- 
vice of  tbe  Finns,  luen  a  heavy-slumber  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  lay  down  to  sleep ;  and  when  he  had 
slept  a  while  he  cried  out, "  The  more  tramples  me." 
So  his  men  went  and  would  have  helped  him :  and 
when  the^  took  him  by  tbe  head,  she  trampled  on 
his  lees  tilt  they  were  wellnigh  broken:  then  they 
took  him  by  the  feet,  and  she  kicked  bis  head  that 
be  died."  This  supernatural  power  of  the  horse  is 
referred  to  in  an  old  heathen  spell  of  such  power 
that  the  Christian  writer  who  records  it  lacks  conr- 
age  to  put  it  all  down,  and  warns  honest  men  not  to 
ttuce  it  into  their  mouths  after  dark.  The  witch, 
who  seems  to  be  laying  on  her  foe  the  cuise  of  the 
sleepless  eye,  mutters,  — 

Uaj  Ihj  (UiT  ptidc  tha." 
Whether  the  horse  gained  this  equivocal  reputa- 
tion from  the  frequent  use  made  of  bm  in  spells  and 
auguries,  or  whether  be  was  so  used  because  be  was 
previously  deemed  uncanny,  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
true  we  frequently  hear  of  a  cat  ponessed  by  the 
devil,  and  sometimes  of  a  heathen  cow  that  puts  an 
army  to  flight ;  bat  tbe  horse,  living  or  dead,  is  al- 


d  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  lucky  U 
0  this  day.     Grimm,  from  whom  we  havi 


drawn  several  curious  particulars  on  the  sul^ect  of 
German  superstition,  quotes  a  singular  story  of  a 
friar  whom  the  Livonian  pagans  were  about  to  pnt 
to  death,  hut  first  they  consulted  a  horse :  if  be 
moved  bis  right  foot  tbe  prisoner  was  to  live ;  if  be 
moved  his  lefl  he  was  to  die.  In  answer  to  tbe  fri- 
ar's prayer  the  animal  moved  his  right  foot ;  but  the 
heathen  priest  who  stood  by  cried  out,  "  The  god  of 
the  Chnstians  is  upon  the  horse's  back ;  rub  him 
down  and  the  god  will  fall  off."  But,  after  they  had 
done  80,  the  horse  still  moved  bis  right  foot,  and  the 
friar  was  spared.  He  mentions  also  similar  customa 
among  tbe  Fomeranians;  and  among  his  moderti 
German  superstitions  is  one  which  directs  a  sick  wo- 
man to  allow  a  horse  to  eat  out  of  her  apron.  When 
a  warrior  died,  his  borse,  in  obedience  to  Odin*i 
precept,  was  laid  under  tbe  same  mound ;  and  in  old 
stories  of  profane  men  who  violate  the  sanctity  of 
the  grave,  and  wrestle  with  the  dead  man  for  his 
buried  treasure,  the  ghost  of  tbe  departed  becomes 
more  dangerous  when  the  bones  of  the  horse  Ue  by 

The  magical  power  of  a  horse  was  iu  his  bead, 

which  bad  tbe  power  of  terrifying  men  and  spirits. 
If  placed  on  a  pole,  especially  of  hazel  wood,  and 
carved  with  Runic  characCeis,  the  most  daringencmy 
could  not  face  it  There  is  a  lon^  story  in  Saxo  of 
tbe  employment  of  this  device  in  battle:  tbe  foes 
against  whom  it  was  directed  were  obliged  to  exe- 
cute a  flank  march  to  avoid  tbe  evil  influence,  just 
as  Napoleon  eluded  the  Mameluke  battery  at  the 
Pyramids :  and  an  old  saga  tells  us  of  a  duel  in 
which  one  of  the  combatants  was  prevented  by  a 
storm  from  keeping  his  appcuntment,  whereupon  his 
antagonists  carved  a  horse  head  on  a  pole,  the  other 
end  of  which  he  drove  through  t^  heart  of  a  mare, 
and  planted  in  tbe  earth ;  as  the  head  looked 
towanls  his  enemy's  dwelling,  he  was  tbonght  to  have 
sustained  a  fearfnl  affront  Even  tbe  pmgue  itself 
had  no  power  to  pass  snch  a  spell. 

These  and  other  similar  rites  did  not  at  once  dis- 
appear with  the  religion  which  had  given  them  their 
chief  force.  The  sermons  and  letters  of  missionarr 
bishops  show  us  tliat  their  converts  were  thorough 
believers  in  the  efficacy  of  their  old  ua^cs,  and  were 
very  unwilling  to  drop  them.  "  Sacrilege  is  a  mor- 
tal sin,"  preaches  St.  Boniface,  "by  which  I  mean 
the  worahip  of  idols  or  the  practice  of  divination  bj 
dead  bodies."  "If  a  man  destroy  his  neighbor  l^ 
incantations,  he  shall  fast  seven  year»,"  saj-s  Arch- 
bishop Egbert.  "  Suffer  not  your  subjects,"  writes 
Pope  Gregory  to  the  Queen  of  the  Franks, "  to  work 
enchantments  with  the  heads  of  animals  " ;  a  request 
which  seems  to  have  been  complied  with,  a^  we  find 
Charlemagne  imposing  a  fine  of  fifteen  shillings  on 
any  one  who  should  perform  the  magical  rites  which 
were  condemned  by  tbe  Council  of  Lippcstadt  In 
some  nooks  of  Gcnnany  the  bead  of  a  hone  is  stilt 
held  to  possess  strange  powers  to  ban  and  to  bless; 
and  many  readers  vm  remember  the  excellent  old 
&iry  tale  of  Falada,  tbe  horse  who  could  talk,  and 
whose  bead  was  cut  off  lest  he  should  tell  what  he 
had  seen;  but  the  murderer,  being  unncquainted 
with  magic,  nailed  the  bead  upon  a  door-post,  to  her 
own  confusion ;  for  tbatis  the  precise  situation  irticb 
k  most  favorable  to  tbe  development  of  the  animal's 
mysterious  power. 

Horse^^  is  only  one  of  many  articles  of  food 
which  were  continnally  being  prohibited  by  POp**, 
councils,  and  lushops.  Some  of  these  were  tfarbid- 
den  as  being  contrary  to  tbe  spirit  of  the  apostolic 
■njunctjon  to  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  fron 
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blood ;  luch  as  dogs,  cats,  and  all  bsasti  which  ha- 
bitually eat  carrion,  the  flesh  of  clean-feeding  ani- 
mals which  had  tasted  humao  blood,  or  the  honey  of 
bees  which  had  Etung  a  man  to  death ;  some  a^n 
because  of  their  employment  in  sscritegious  ntes, 
BQch  09  beef  or  mutton  which  had  been  offered  to 
idols,  —  even  a  starving  man  might  not  eat  such 
food  witliout  guilt ;  ana  many  others  because  they 
were  diegusting,  for  the  Fatheis  of  the  early  Church 
felt  themselves  bound  to  teach  the  decencies  of  daily 
life  as  part  of  their  religion ;  and  some  of  tbdr  in- 
structions convince  us  that  if  an  age  of  primitive  in- 
nocence ever  existed,  we  need  not  look  for  it  among 
our  heathen  foreblhers.  Here  is  an  episcopal  di- 
rection which  we  will  leave  in  the  Latin  :  "  Qui 
comedit  scabiem  aut  vermiculcs  qui  pediculi  dieuntur, 
vel  corporis  aquam  bibit,  sive  itercora  comedit,  xx 
dies  pcenitest";  and  that  this  prohibidon  of  filth 
was  not  superfluous  we  see  by  a  curious  story  of  an 
early  explorer  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  who,  in 
stress  of  weather,  waa  sorely  tempted  by  the  devil, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  gull,  to  resort  to  one  of  the  prac- 
tices mentioned  above ;  but  he  bad  power  to  with- 
stand the  trial.*  It  is  however,  possible  that  some 
of  these  unseemly  habits  were  connected  with  witeb- 
craft,  for  many  of  the  spells  will  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted were  of  a  disgusting  charactor. 

The  sin  of  a  breach  of  these  rules  was  only  les- 
sened, not  removed,  by  ignorance ;  for  some  small 
penance,  usually  one  half,  is  imposed  upon  the  man 
who  has  unwittingly  eaten  a  filthy  or  accursed 
thing.  That  the  soul  could  be  polluted  by  a  me- 
chanical act  of -the  body  was  a  notion  more  nearly 
allied  to  tbe  old  pagan  superstitions  than  to  the 
Christian  religion ;  it  was  but  natural  for  a  convert 
to  be  sick  with  horror  when  he  discovered  that  the 
whale,  whose  flesh  be  had  eaten,  had  been  sent  as 
an  answer  to  a  prayer  to  Tbor;t  but  tbe  feeling 
was  encouraged  by  the  missionaries,  because  they 
found  it  becot  a  horror  of  the  loathsome  practices 
with  which lieathen  spells  and  incantations  were  ac- 
companied. It  was  of  course  possible  for  a  half- 
hearted convert  to  eat  horse  nitnout'int«Dding  any 
Kverence  to  -Odin;  but  he  was  more  secure  from 
any  temptation  to  sacrilege  if  persuaded  that  the  an- 
imal hau  become  so  contaminated  by  long  employ- 
ment in  a  variety  of  wicked  ceremonies,  that  even 
unknowingly  to  taste  his  flesh  was  to  commit  a  sin 
requiring  special  absolution.  Abstinence  from  horae- 
flesfa  in  those  days  closely  rtaembled  teetotaliam  at 
present.  We  do  not  indeed  find  in  old  writers  the 
reasonings  with  wliich  we  are  now  so  familiar;  for 
the  cbnrcb  in  the  eighth  century  was  not  in  tbe 
babit  of  employing  verbal  arguments ;  but  we  can 
e.'uily  understand  what  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  1^ 
ylatLon  against  a  man  if  he  persists  in  eating  a 
steak  that  recalls  to  the  minds  of  his  neighbors  cer- 
tain scenes  of  Impious  revelry  into  which  they  half 
long  to  relapse. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  the  hoise  has  had  his  day ; 
the  military  emblem  in  which  our  forefatbers  hailed 


man   and  Pict  quailed   in   religious   panic,  is 
seen  only  on  the  useless  shield  of  Brunswick,  or  on 
the  caps  of  Kentish  volunteers.     Men  whose  ances- 
tors thought  horse-flesh  exactly  half  as  foul  an  abomi- 
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nation  as  human  flesh  itself,  ait  down  to  tiiis  strange 
food  as  calmly  as  though  they  were  about  to  make 
trial  of  eland.  We  readily  acquit  tbe  hundred  atid 
fifty  respectable  gentlemen  who  on  a  recent  Thurs- 
day made  the  experiment,  of  any  inUntion  to  do 
reverence  to  him  from  whom  that  day  is  named; 
but  there  are  many  bitter  old  laws,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, in  which  allusion  is  made  to  *'  Christines 
illos  qui  live  verbis  sive  operibus  diabolum  colunt." 
The  penalties  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  a 
few  of  them  are  loss  of  goods  and  chattels,  perpet^ 
nal  imprisonment,  and  the  burial  of  a  dog.  Alt 
things  pertaining  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
of  £ngland  over  a  disanected  member  are  envel- 
oped m  awful  and  daily  thickening  obscurity ;  and 
trie  projectors  of  the  next  equine  orgy  would  do 
well  first  to  satisfy  themselves  that  recent  legislation 
has  abrogatod  the  laws  of  Canute.  That  tbey  will 
readily  obtain  a  favorable  opinion  of  counsel  we  do 
not  doubt,  —  when  does  any  unnatural  son  who  seeks 
to  inflict  a  wound  on  his  poor  old  spiritual  mother 
fail  to  find  a  flaw  in  her  rusty  armor?  But  we  en- 
treat those  well-meaning  persons  who  are  striving  to 
change  the  diet  of  a  race,  and  also  other  conscien- 
tious introducers  of  new-fangled  practices  in  Church 
and  State,  to  pause  before  they  lend  further  strength 
to  the  perilous  maxim,  that  all  things  may  rightiy 
be  done  which  are  not  forbidden,  loltdem  verba,  by 
some  lawful  authority.  For  innovation  is  like  hone- 
flesh,  CappelU  vietit  eti  mangeant,  and  when  we  have 
robbed  our  cats  and  dogs  of  the  moraels  we  now  dis- 
tributo  to  them  temptingly  displayed  upon  skeweis, 
we  shall  soon  proceed  to  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon 
Grimalkin  and  Toby,  all  whose  grossness  will  then 
have  been  purged  away  by  a  purely  vegetable  diet 
These  successive  steps  of  the  unbridled  appetiu 
which  has  cast  aside  all  the  restraints  sf  convention- 
ality seem  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  following 
graphic  lines  of  the  Scottish  ballad ;  — 
"  lo  ih*™  CUM  «  frttrt  J  Khou, 


L«&t,  jfl  King  llBDrlB  I 


or  irade  irej  boDndH, 


This  terrible  visitor  was  really  a  lady  of  high  degree, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  this  extraordinary 
manner  in  order  to  test  the  politeness  of  her  hosts; 
but  King  Henrie  may  be  pardoned  for  having  in- 
ferred, as  at  first  be  did,  that  the  stranger  was  none 
other  than  "the  fiend  that  wonr in  hell/' 

There  is  really  no  saying  where  we  shall  arrive  at 
last  if  wo  once  make  up  our  minds  to  overstep  all 
tbe  barriers  of  custom  and  instinct  unless  they  are 
fortified  by  the  precise  words  of  some  recent  Act  of 
Pariiament,  or  of  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments; 
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dog;  like  otber  fUnlnw  pTacttcM  wbich  disqaiet 
Ota  chnrcbe*  and  p«ub,  il  ba*  bees  thnght  as  im- 

C'ble  evil,  against  wbich  l^slation  ii  inpcHlDoas. 
_ .  we  mav  perhapB  find  we  h«»e  opened  the  doof 
to  a  jet  more  eerioui  nuKbie^  for  we  hare  wtta  Ibsl 
the  two  aboainattona  whinb  the  piofeawin  of  the  old 
topentitkon  were  tbc  nuMt  unwilUng  to  reUmpMh 
mre  hone-eating  and  iofaDttcide.  Now  ttwre  is  a 
cnricHii  sort  of  fxinilj  likeneM  between  the  motiTes 
which  onderiie  thtae  two  peMiknl  habala.  We  have 
abeadj  tbowa  that  a  naa  ate  bone  partij  becaote 
be  WM  aiuiooa  to  propttiale  the  power)  Uiot  dwell 
in  heaven  or  "  \a  anotner  place,"  and  partlj  becante 
then  wai  little  ebe  for  him  to  eat.  So  wt^  a  man 
"carried  oat'  a  child,  tm  it  was  eofiheaiistical)}'  ex- 
presKd.  be  too  was  trying  to  make  the  bert  of  both 
worid*.  for  bf  At  infant'*  death  be  at  once  relieved 
himself  iram  the  burden  of  s  large  fimnlj-,  and  be 
did  the  gods  a  pleanire.  The  reTigtofw  character  of 
tLa  aet  wai  m  follj  reeogmzed  that  in  Iceland  it  was 
considerad  a  great  liberty  to  pck  up  the  cbild  of  a 
oeighbor  after  he  bad  "  carried  it  out,"  eren  if  the 
'  Goai^Mueioaate  bos/body  intended  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  edncaUi^  the  infant  bimaelt  Both  these 
customs  were  Terjr  properly  pot  down  by  the  strodf; 
arm  of  the  Chntcb  witfaont  any  regard  to  acmptes  of 
conscience  or  haily  inconvenience,  and  we  are  aot 
awaie  that  the  itrict  prohibitions  which  were  then 
recorded  have  erer  J>een  withdrawn.  Uaj  we  not 
fear  that  if  *e  of  our  own  private  jiadgneat  Teotnre 
to  reiiTe  one  of  tlMse  long-disoaed  ritea  ««  shall 
weafcea  the  feelini^  wbich  condemr  tbe  other? 
There  is  indeed  loo  mncfa  reason  to  dread  that  the 
discussion  hss  alreadv  done  miscfaief,  for  it  is  stated 
by  a  writer  Id  the  "  Church  and  tbe  Worhl,"  a  pnb- 
licatioD  wluch  itself  woriohr  advocate*  the  Tcviral  of 
otd'world  mstoms,  that  tlw  beiughted  wayfarer  in 
Londoa  streets  dares  not  ^k  np  ■  handle  of  im, 
because  be  knows  rt  oo^tams  a  baby,  and  that  l«e 
metropolitan  canals  are  choked  wiUi  the  bodies  of 
murdered  innocents.  Uatlen  could  not  have  been 
mach  wone  in  Iceland  in  the  year  of  grace  IDOO, 
and  the  Norseman  seems  to  boTO  had  a  loftcr  beart 
than  the  Londoner,  for  we  do'tometimes  read  in  tbe 
sagas  of  a  castaway  infant  being  picked  up.  How- 
ever, all  evils  bring  with  them  some  countervailing 
blesnngs,  and  it  is  poarible  that  oar  growing  famil- 
iarity wi^  strange  flerii  and  "carrying  out  "may 
help  us  b)  settle  the  great  i^nestioti  of  the  day. 
When  Swift  bronght  forward  bis  famons  suggestions 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  aj^ ;  and  his  "  modest 

a  natal  fiTr  preventing  the  chlldrcD  of  the  poor  in 
and  Svta  bmng  a  bnrdcti  to  tbemsclves  and  their 
country,"  shocks  our  fbelinga  even  at  the  present 
day ;  but "  they  are  dangerous  guides,  the  feelings," 
and  public  opinion  ripens  so  r^dly  nowadays  that 
we  shall  no  donbtsoon  bear  Ibat  some  riglit  honor- 
able gentleman  has  beeomB  suddeoly  iBpressed  by 
the  urgency  of  tke  crisis,  and  b«  tntntduced  eert^n 
i«solntkonH  (ha  efiect  of  wUeb  will  be  to  nakc 
Toong  Ireland  a  valuabte  addition  to  tke  rsiBiireas 
•f  the  Enqiire. 


KECOLtBCttOSg  or  GIBSON  Tfll! 

scoutoe: 

I  iTAft  iatrodaewt  toiokn  Giimm  hj  m  tafiOi 
lady  wko  had  koown  him  fee  sone  yew*.    It  wia  m 

alnight  ilay  d'  a  Bonan  FebruaiT  tkat  I ' 

&oia  tbe  Ti»  Babaioa,  tntt 
Via  footaaeOa,  ta  wUsb 


Acoatmmtd 
IsawcT^ 


Tbe  first  mom  opeaing  qion  tbe  street  i 
dnpdieate*  cf  a  great  many  ot  his  works.  I  saw  cop- 
ies, in  marble,  cf  his  "  Aurora,*  bis  **  WoDnded 
Amazon."  bis  "  Flora,*  of  his  two  famons  basst-re- 
lievi,"Ph*tandriTiTig  the  Chariot  of  tbe  8uo,"  "llo 
Honn  leadii^  the  Horses  of  the  Son,"  ftc.  Ac.,  and 
plnter  casts  of  Mbera  crowded  logc^tber.  with  soeae 
idics  of  Wyilt  and  of  another  scnlptor,  apror«fiji^ai* 
Gibacm's,  who  had  died  in  Rome  some  yexra  i^» 

After  going  acnxa  a  Hnall  garden  fid  M  J)*)e 
winter  roses  and  spring  violets,  and  with  a  ftrs- 
veited  ftnmtain  in  tbe  centre,  we  entered  tbe  roo«n  ' 
in  which  be  was  at  that  noroent  working.  He  was 
modellii^  a  monamental  basM-reKevo.  I  was  strot^ 
then  on  this  oor  first  meeting,  as  1  always  was  after- 
wards, whenever  I  saw  him,  with  the  cosobination 
of  three  dntiactive  and  usn^y  anlagoaistic  qnaE- 
tice  in  hit  manner  «td  bearing :  extreme  simplicity, 
blended  with  acnte  shrewdness  and  rtB^ute  bn- 

In  penoa  he  was  very  handsome;  of  middle 
height  and  weO-Wmt  figine.  Tbe  head  was  wdl 
pbced  on  tbe  dtot^ders,  and  the  feet  and  hasds 
were  in  ^ood  proportion.  Tbe  medallioB  cast  I 
have  of  his  profile  is  betntifiiL  Tbe  featorea  are 
regnbr  ami  ikMc.  tbe  chin  ttrongand  frai,  the  eyes 
deep-set,  the  brow  stnigbt,  not  very  high,  but  fidl 
over  tbe  tempha,  M)d  prtjecting  slightly  oytp  the 
^es.  The  fiue  itself  ww  intellectaal  and  expraa- 
sive.  (Mbson  had  longed  from  Iris  earliest  yearn  to 
be  a  sculptor  and  to  go  to  Rome.  He  fallUed  both 
wishes.  No  lifc  professed  laore  muty  of  purpoM ; 
no  life  more  iferennoBsly  carried  oat  itt  proftawon. 
The  study  of  sculpture  as  a  classic  art,  and  carryii^ 
oat  the  result  of  «neb  Mudy  in  his  wnk,  were  the 
alpha  and  om^a  of  bis  being.  He  was  intelligeDt 
and  iipr^i;ht;  bat  fait  one  creed  in  religion  mxThie 
one  code  in  morals  were  belief  in  and  devotion  to 
art.  His  whole  life  wa*  spent  is  a  votary  of  that 
failb.  He  has  oAen  told  nM  that  he  bad  been  m 
vouth  a  docile  and  obedient  lad,  with  no  desit«  to 
break establMicd  Miiltine  in  anything;  bnt  it  was 
literallv  impoesible  for  him  to  pnniae  the  trade  to 
which  M  bad  been  apprenticed.  He  left  rt,  and  he 
mi|^  have  been  imprnofied  tor  braokii^  bis  inden- 
tmvs,  bat  forttinately  Ma  master  was  of  milder  or 
more  sympathetie  nature  than  other*  of  kis  elaah 
and  tbroagh  tbe  kind  interest  of  Roecoe,  tbe  Intori- 
an  sitd  trae  follower  of  tbc  oediaval  Mteceuw,  ho- 
reruode'  Medkr),  bo  was  enabled  to  leave  his  AfM 
calling,  and  to  apply  himself  to  hia  trae  Vocatioti. 

He  bad  a  gowl  many  friends  in  his  yoo^  araoKg 
medical  students.  His  anstOfflidid  stthiiee  led  Ua 
into  their  society,  and  be  nsed  to  nty  that  his  mar- 
vellons  haow)e(%e  of  the  proportions  atid  muscular 
devriopmeot  ot  the  human  nguic  Wm  chiefly  a^ 
qaired  in  tbe  dtssecting-roocM  he  frerpionted  wift 
tWn.  There  was  a  drfBcolty  in  prDOOring  snhjectt 
for  dissection  at  that  time,  so  that  madicu  stitdeMs 
wefe  ofleh  etnpbiyed  thetnselns,  or  employed  odien, 
inprocariBg  oead  bodies  fer  that  pmywa. 

I  have  beard  hha  tell,  with  (ioi^e  and  grapbi* 
Sane,  snecdotee  at  tiui  pOTkid  tit  bis  HA,  whM 
aifitt  bare  been  wMked  up  hj  Edgar  Pse  loM 
awral  rind  ftw^spring  romaacw.  One  of  " 
storiM  he  hM.with  great  tenderiKM.  Hs  a«d 
«f  hi*  fr>ebdi  bad  abtmaei  tiM  i'  " 

a  (KTSon  iAa  had  )at«{y  £ad  ia  •  i._, 

went  to  the  ehowiyari  at  alghlf  ood  d^  ito  im 
Qofwh  Sift  pvftfBVlAff  df  Ae  itiT  Or  ifff  df  tW 
coipsa  had  bean  ^veo.     ft  wm  »  bright  ■imnH^lif 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GIBSON  THE  SCULPTOR. 


Bigbt,  knd  wban  tiie  lid  ww  remored  a  beaotifiil 
foung  woman  wac  diicorered  beneath  the  psupei'* 
•Lnrad.  6b«  had  been  too  Utelj  buried  for  death 
to  alter  her  beaoCr,  and  the  la/  befiire  them  so 
whila  and  lotelT-,  with  her  imooUi  hair  braided  oTer 
hn-  forehead,  and  hanmng  down  ronnd  the  delicate 
throat,  that  these  wild  youtba  were  awed.  "  We 
•tood  qnile  sUtl,  looking  at  her,"  be  <aid,  "and  then, 
without  a  word,  the  ooffin  was  cloaed,  and  we  low- 
ered it  into  the  gronod  agnin.  We  bad  not  ipcAen 
a  ijIlaUe,  but  we  ail  haiT  felt  alike  that  it  was  im- 
pMBible  to  tamcfa  her.*  I  faocf  I  have  truced  tome 
diadowf  recollectiaa  o(  thii  ioeiilent  on  one  of  his 
aaiMuiiieatal  hum  relieri.  He  iwed  to  tell  another 
■torj  which  be  called  a  ghort-itorj,  whenever  the 
eonveraatioii  tnmed  en  apparittona  or  spectrei.  I 
heard  him  tell  this  one  at  Kncbworth  to  Lord  Ljt- 
toa  (be  waa  then  Sir  Edward)  and  to  Mr.  FoMer. 
The  itory  dated  at  the  time  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  chimney-piece  carver  and  mannfactnrer.  It  was 
dK  cmtom  io  thii  eiOMiahinent  for  one  of  the 
joaaf  nwD  enplofed  in  the  mannCictory  to  rieep 
IO  t&  warehowe  eteij  n^ht.  The/  took  it  b/ 
tanu  to  do  to,  week  by  week,  llie  yard  and 
groand-floor  offices  were  eDcuiubeied  by  pieces  of 
marble  and  mamea  of  Rone,  chimoey-piecet,  and 
oAer  fpecimens  of  work,  and  tbeprc^>erty  was  too 
valuable  to  be  left  unguarded.  The  person  left  in 
charge  slept  on  the  firat  floor- 

Tbe  night  that  wsa  to  commence  Gibson's  week 
of  guard,  *oiae  of  hia  sureeon  friends  had  asked 
him  to  deposit  in  the  warehouse  a  coffin  which  had 
been  exhumed  ftw  the  purpoees  of  dinection.  It 
WIS  a  good  place  of  concealment.  The  saperati- 
tk>os  horror  of  the  practice  of  dissectioD  was  at  its 
fe*er  height  at  that  moment.  The  name  of  resur- 
rectionist wsB  eqnivatent  to  that  of  murderer.  It 
was  a  serviee  oTperit  to  obtun  a  body  for  anatomi- 
cal purposes.  Ihe  transfer  of  the  body  or  coffin, 
when  disinMrred  from  die  grave  to  the  Burgeon's 
opeiating-rootn,  was  always  attended  with  risE,  and 
was  generally  performod  with  the  greatest  secrecy 
and  by  the  most  indirect  road.  This  coffin  was  lo 
be  placed  in  concealment  far  Che  night  in  Aa  warc- 
hoiue,  and  by  earliest  dawn  it  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  sni^eon's-  It  bnd  been  brongfat  in  late  at  night, 
and  was  stowed  Away  among  the  marble  and  stone 
Iragments.  Before  Gibson  went  to  bed  he  nutde 
his  ronndg,  armed  as  usnal,  and  examined  well  the 
yard  and  gronnd-flaor  of  the  warehouse,  and  found 
ah  in  order.  Ilie  blocks  of  marble  and  stone,  the 
finished  and  anfinished  work,  lay  around  him,  heaped 
up  in  apparent  disorder,  but  arranged,  nevertheless, 
in  a  certain  method  evident  to  an  aceustomed  ob- 
server. When  be  went  to  bed  he  was  more  wake- 
ful than  usual,  and  lay  on  bis  pillow,  looking  through 
the  window  opposite  his  bed  at  the  brigbt  full  moon 
filling  his  Toooi  with  clear  white  light.  At  last,  tbe 
sdllnee*  and  the  radiance  became  tmiressive.  Ilis 
thoughts  turned  tu  the  corpse  in  the  warehouse 
bdow,  as  nlent  and  as  cold  as  the  inanimate  stone 
around  it.  Was  it  in  truth  so  ?  What  if  it  were 
len  motiaBleBS  than  he  supposed  it  to  be  V  What 
if  the  spirit  which  had  once  animated  it  should 
come  to  expostulate  with  the  sacrilegious  persons 
who  had  disturi>ed  it,  and  avenge  itself  on  the  one 
left  with  it?  His  imagiaatJon,  ODce  roused  in  this 
direction,  played  traitw,  as  it  always  doet,  and  add- 
ed to  his  fears.  He  fancied  he  beard  stealthy  steps 
comity  up  the  stairs.  Twiee  Ae  dMOght  be  heard 
tba  door  of  his  room  open.  He  Mt  up  in  bed, 
hrnithtfisslj"  awaitb^  &e  enlranee  of  souMtUag  or 


Bome  one.  He  mistook  the  folds  of  the  eprtoiiii  for 
a  spectral  creature  in  white  floating  towards  him. 
He  was  sensible  enough  to  feel  that  be  was  the  vic- 
tim of  optical  delDsiona,  bat  bis  heart  beat,  and  his 
breath  came  short,  as  if,  beyond  and  beside  that 
terror  which  he  was  conscions  was  edf-created, 
some  presence  intangiUe  and  invisible  to  his  senses 
diared  with  him  the  solitude  of  the  place,  pervad' 
ii^  it  front  garret  to  basement.  While  he  thus  re- 
mained ilmast  paralyzed  with  fright,  there  saddeniy 
sounded  from  below  a  report  like  the  rending  open 
of  a  rock :  at  another  short  interval  was  another, 
and  i^BJn  another-  He  confe«ed  he  was  fairly 
overcome  with  fear.  He  drew  the  bedclothes  over 
his  head,  and  was  for  a  few  minntea  insenuble. 
When  he  was  again  eoDaeions,  the  moon  had  set,  tt 
was  (juite  dark,  and  the  darkness  gradually  renewed 
bis  sinking  couri^e. 

He  reasoned  himself  into  calmnew,  struck  a  light, 
dressed  himself,  and  went  down  stairs.  All  was 
barred  and  shut  as  he  had  left  it,  but,  on  glancins 
towards  tbe  coffin,  he  became  aware  that  it  hal 
been  pushed  or  had  slipped  from  its  place  on  a 
black  of  marble.  It  hod  been  put  down  hastily 
and  carelesriy,  and  very  little  force  was  needed  to 
topple  it  over.  Jn  fiUling,  an  enormous  mass  which 
was  heaved  in  front  of  it,  and  had  been  standing, 
upright,  had  been  pushed  off  its  balance,  and  bad 
fallen  firet  on  some  pieces  of  stone,  which,  unable  to 
bear  its  weight,  had  slipped  Stont  nnder  it,  and  left 

TbeK  were  tbe  effects  he  beheld,  but  what  was 
the  cause  ?  He  explored  in  and  out  the  labyrinth 
(rf'  stone-heaps,  his  one  candle  projecting  uncanny 
shadows  as  be  moved  about;  at  last  he  spied  the 
bright  wild  eyes  of  a  cat,  shining  like  red  carbuncles 
under  a  ledge  of  Koai.  Hie  cat  was  tbe  '  ghost 
Curious  about  tbe  coffin,  tbe  creature  had  pushed  at 
it  tilt  it  had  displaced  it,  and  caused  Che  overthrow 
of  tbe  stone  and  marble. 

Gibson  always  called  this  his  ghost-Morr;  it  was 
vun  to  C«ll  him  it  had  naught  to  do  with  Che  name. 
He  was  persistent  that  it  was  a  ^ost^tory,  Aough 
tliere  was  no  ehost  in  it.  I  must  own  he  told  it 
most  graphically,  and  the  frank  confession  of  fear 
was  worthy  of  so  resoluto  a  man  as  he  always  proved 
himself  to  be. 

Hiough  he  was  nearly  fifty  Tears  in  Borne,  he 
never  lost  his  tboronghly  English  look.  He  was 
liked  by  bis  workmen,  and  Bi;^or  Giovanni  was  a 
power  among  scarpellini  and  formatori.  Ho  ofben 
described  to  me  his  life  in  the  early  yean  he  spent 
in  Rome.  To  him,  for  the  pursuit  of  art,  there  was 
the  worid.  He  remained  there 
:r,  and  he  maiat^ned  tiiat  he  had 
not  found  it  tinhedtby.  "  With  care,  — ^es,  jfs,  — 
with  care  it  was  not  unhealthy."  He  always 
■sprinkled  bis  assertions  with  a  very  decisive  "yes," 
reiterated  in  adry  incisive  tone  and  with  a  firsi  clos- 
ing of  the  lips  which  was  very  characteristic.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Lady  Davy  (Sir  Humphry's 
widow),  and  be  has  often  descnbrai  to  me  their 
early  walks  on  the  Fincian  Hill  in  summer,  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  bis  quietly  re- 
maining in  his  studio  all  day  till  the  beat  was  over, 
and  never  stirring  out  while  the  dews  were  ftlliog. 
During  the  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Rome, 
Canova  and  Horwaldsea  were  also  in  ^e  Immortal 
C^ty.  He  always  acknowledged  bis  obligations  to 
Canova,  throogb  whose  generous  introduction  he 
gained  his  first  commission.  Gibson  has  neen  sMed 
by  sune  Hn  Bo^A  Ciaon;  but  with  equal  cbsn- 
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C&l  panty  of  type,  there  i§  much  more  Tigor  Ld  the 
EogiisbmaQ  than  in  the  Italian.  Gibson's  "  Huoter 
and  Dog"  are  Greek  is  beauty  and  animated  life, 
but  there  Is  a  severe  streogdi  and  energy  about  the 
figure  which  attests  the  Anglo-Saxon  fibre  in  the 
im^natioD  of  the  sculptor.  Tborwaldsen  and  he 
were  fiieods,  and  many  of  his  most  interesting  rem' 
iniscences  were  of  evenings  speaC  with  him  at  Mifs 
Mackenzie's,  the  lady  who  was  for  a  short  tiiue 
engaged  to  ThorwalUsen.  "  She  was  so  kind  to  us 
all,  Gibson  used  to  say;  "she  was  so  intelligent 
and  so  good.  They  were  ^den  CTenings,  and 
yet  notliing  could  be  more  primitive  than  t£e  lodg- 
ing or  ruder  than  the  accouiniodation.  She  used 
to  ait  on  a  boa,  while  we  two  occupied  the  only 
chair  the  apartment  boasted  of,  but  never  have 
I  spent   pleasanter  or  more  cordial  evenings  than 

Gibson  has  been  Eometimea  accused  of  worldlineas 
and  tuft-bunting.  The  accusation  was  unjust.  He 
looked  upon  the  rich  and  noble  but  in  one  light,  — 
as  patrons  of  art  Sculpture,  to  be  carried  to  its 
highest  expression,  required  tRe  support  of  money, 
and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  art  that  a  wealthy 
class  should  eiist.  Galleries  for  pictures  and 
ues,  splendid  decoratjons,  costly  monumeuts, 
part  of  the  appan^e  of  historic  families,  and  from 
them  must  necessarily  come  the  patronage  which 
enabled  an  Brlist  to  clothe  in  marble  his  ideal 
dreams.  These  were  Gibson's  ideas,  and  the  full 
extent  of  them.  It  will  be  difficult  to  adduce  any 
instance  in  which  he  dlowed  himself  to  be  swayed 
in  opinion  or  theory  as  to  art,  to  jjlease  or  flatter  the 
noblest  or  wealthiest  in  the  land.  When  the  present 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  tkble  of  Pandora,  and  wished 
him  to  alter  some  accessories  in  the  statue  for  which 
he  had  given  him  a  commission,  Gibson  was  obdurate. 
He  wrote  that  his  Grace  was  (juite  at  liberty  not  to 
take  the  statue  be  had  ordered,  but  that  he,  ns  an 
artist,  could  not  alter  his  conception  of  what  wns 
the  proDer  pose  and  correct  gesture  of  the  figure. 
Lady  Marian  Atford  purchased  it  finally.  He  was 
equally  indifferent  to  the  criticism  of  newspapers. 
At  the  time  that  the  press  were  very  bitter  in  their 
atUcks  on  his  statue  of  Sir  BoberC  Peel,  be  told  me 
his  friends  were  anxious  that  he  should  not  see  the 
newspapers.  "  O,  let  them  bark,"  he  said.  "  The 
statue  is  on  its  pedestal,  and  tile  4,000  guineas  are 
in  my  pocket."  But  to  suggestions  fi^im  those  whose 
artistic  knowledge  he  respected,  he  was  always 
attentive,  and  sometimes  yielded  to  their  judgment 
in  pruference  to  his  own.  But  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  adepts  in  the  mysteries  ol*  which  he 
was  a  master. 

He  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  birth 
and  early  condition  in  life,  an  educated  man ;  but 
his  brother  was  a  scholar,  and,  as  be  lived  with  him 
for  many  years,  Gibson  thus  acquired  a  cert^n 
portion  of  classical  knowledge.  It  was  almost 
touching  to  hear  bow  his  poetical  imaoiaation 
revellecl  in  tbe  beautiful  Greek  legends.  He  used 
to  speak  of  them  as  if  to  all  they  were  as  new  and 
OS  vivid  as  to  himself.  In  his  keen  sensibility  to 
beauty  of  form  and  power  of  portraying  it,  this 
Welkiman,  lowly  bom  and  little  cultivated  as  he 
was,  mleht  have  been  a  Greek  himself.  'There  are 
twelve  drawings  of  a  dancer,  studies  be  made  from 
Cerito,  which  will  explain  what  I  mean.  The 
bounding  grace,  the  divine  ecstasy  of  motion  in  a 
thoroughly  well-poised  and  beautiful  form,  animated 
by  the  joyona  spirit  of  yonth,  are  admirably  por- 


trayed in  the  various  attitudes  of  tbe  figure  delin- 
eated in  these  sketches. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  he  used  to  relate, 
how  be  had  stopped  the  mouth  of  some  vulgar  per> 
son,  who  chose  to  think  that,  because  he  or  she  was 
admitted  to  the  studio,  he  might  criticise  the  works 
be  was  allowed  to  see  to  the  artist.  "  Mr.  Gibson, 
your  figure  of  the  dancing-girl  is  very  beautitiil ; 
but  there  is  surely  an  error  in  it?"  "Yes?" 
*■  Her  feet  and  ankles  are  too  smftll  and  slender.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  professional  dancers  have 
large  fuet  and  thick  ankles.  Over-exerdon  of  tbe 
muscles  —  eh  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  dancing-girl  is 
not  professional.  She  does  not  dance  for  hire.  The 
rule  does  not  hold  good  with  her,  for  she  —  yes,  she 
dances  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  does  not  over-exert 
her  muscles." 

His  opinions  about  Rome  and  the  Romans  were 

Ceculiar,  and  would  be  unpopular  just  now.  Rome, 
e  said,  should  be  left,  to  art  "  It  is  good  for  Qotb- 
ing  else  ;  and  for  what  better  purpose  could  it  exist  ? 
It  bas  bad  its  ^lltJcal  and  religious  supremacy: 
now  let  it  keep  its  artistic  superiority."  He  wished 
it  to  be  better  governed;  but  he  had  not  a  lofly 
opinion  of  the  people.  Physically,  their  grace  and 
their  beauty  attracted  him;  but  their  lawlessneos, 
their  childish  violence,  tbcir  pitifid  cheats,  were  re- 
pulsive to  bis  nature.  He  saw  them  as  they  werfi, 
nithout  any  hallucination  from  political  ambition  or 
enthusiasm. 

His  most  bcautjful  model,  Grazia,  was  the  fre- 
quent subject  of  his  conversation.  Her  sordid 
avarice,  her  fierce  chastity,  her  furious  temper,  were 
studies  to  him;  and  the  contrast  which  ber  moral 
nature  presented  to  her  beauty  was  graphically 
described.  He  told  me  once  that  to  pacify  this  w'M 
pantlier  of  a  woman  he  had  uttered  the  only  delibn- 
ate  lie  he  was  conscious  of  since  his  mother,  a  stem 
Puritan,  had  flogged  him  at  three  years  old  for  utter- 
ing some  falsehood  about  ' 
lady  who  bad  oilen  heard 
beauty  asked  permission  to  see  her  as  she  was  sittinc 
for  her  bust  to  Gibson.  Tbe  lady  looked  at  her,  ana 
said  she  was  handsome,  but  that  ber  expressioa  was 
bad.  "She  looks  as  if  she  bad  a  vile  temper." 
Grazia  did  not  nndcreCand  the  words,  but  she  read 
from  the  expression  that  it  was  something  unfavoi> 
able.  Sbe  started  up.  "  Signor  Giovanni,  that 
woman  has  insulted  me,  I  know.  What  did  shesay? 
Tell  her  /  am  a  Roman,  and  that  she  is  a  miserable 
foreigner.  Tell  me  what  she  said,  or  I  will  go,  and 
never  return."  "  Sbe  said  yon  were  very  beautiful, 
Grazia."  "What  else?"  "What  else  couid  she 
say'f  Grazia  believed  in  him  implicitly,  and  was 
satisfied.  He  said  she  was  quite  capable  of  person- 
ally maltreating  tbe  lady  if  be  had  sjid  the  truth. 

I  accompanied  Gibson  once  to  see  Rachel.  He 
did  not  understand  French,  but  the  gestures,  the 
tragic  intensity,  the  classic  beauty  of  tbe  great  actress 


delightful  to  him.  He  was  very  critical  on  female 
dresses.  He  wished  women  to  wear  drapery,  as  in 
the  classic  a^e,  —  a  sheet  fastened  by  a  button  on  the 
shoulder,  and  hair  pulled  low  down  over  the  brows, 
My  memory  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  his. 
To  me  he  was  always  a  most  interesting  study.  The 
artists  of  to-day  are  either  men  of  the  world,  gentle- 
men of  fashion  and  position,  luxurious  in  batuti,  and 
refined  te  Sybaiitisak  in  Aeir  mode  of  living,  or 
Bohemians  pur  et  limple.  Gibson  was  as  hardy  and 
as  frugal  as  if  be  bad  never  left  bis  WeUi  Mils,  and 


nigilizedb/GotK^k; 
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ON  SOME  NOTABLE  DREAMS. 


vet  u  OTderi^  and  ttumnighly  correct  aa  if  be  ha 
been  a  retpectable  "  gigman  "  in  a  tbriviDg  Enslu 

The  aoft  reltuudons  of  that  Circean  clin 


were  unknown  to  him.  The  subtle  enervation  ._ 
brain  and  moral  fibre,  which  it  almost  inseparable 
from  the  pursait  of  art,  was  unfelt  by  him.  His  in- 
dustrj'  waa  reraaricable.  I  was  once  eight  years 
absent  from  Borne,  and  be  showed  ms  on  my  return 
eight  stotnes  which  had  been  designed  and  modelled 
in  that  interval. 

At  six  o'clock,  summer  and  winter,  the  old  man 
was  always  to  be  found  taking  an  early  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  Caffd  Greco,  — the  favorite  resort  of  the 
artists  in  Rome.  How  they  most  miss  him  in  that 
accustomed  haunt !  The  genial  smile,  the  keen 
bright  eyes,  the  pithy  speocb,  so  familiar  to  all  who 
frequented  it,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  that 

rt ;  and  in  moj  ag«  but  this  — so  forgetful  of  its 
d  fames,  —  pilgnnmges  would  be  made  '  ' 
Caffe  Greco  by  neophytes  in  the  same  car 
the  sake  of  llteir  hallowed  and  revered  memories. 
For  half  a  centnry  he  devoted  himself  day  by  day  to 
bis  profession,  —  to  sculpture  as  be  understood  it, 
the  representation  of  beauty.  He  did  not  attetsi 
to  make  art  a  moral  teacher.  Indirectly  it  migl 
become  so,  but  it  should  hnve  but  one  legitimate 
and  direct  aim, — beauty.  What  it  might  augg  ' 
was  beyond  and  beside  this.  It  depended  on  I 
eye  ihiU  saw,  and  not  on  the  hand  that  wrought. 

The  legacy  of  bis  life's' earnings  to  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  blamed  by  some,  but  I  think  ibe 
blame  unjust.     He  did  not  wrong  his  own  famit; 


bis  family, 
son  of  an  ariisis  nie, 
achievement,  seems  K 
worthy  result. 


ON  SOME  NOTABLE  DREAMS. 

'  Whetbeb  wa  regard  dreams  as  "  the  children 
of  an  idle  brun,  begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 
or  accept  tbcm  as  an  important  integral  part  of  the 

*  human  constitution,  they  ofier  an  interesting  field 
of  inquiry.  Simply  an  stray  shadows,  flitting  across 
the  balf-flecpiDg  mind,  they  pnisent  an  incongruous 
variety  of  peculiar  incidents,  —  tragic,  pathetic, 
wonderful,  ludicrous.  Accepted  as  revelations  of  a 
higher  state,  lost  or  to  come,  regarded  as  the  work 
of  certain  delicate  machinery  planted  in  the  human 
brain  by  the  .Divine  hand,  they  asiume  peculiar  im- 
portAnce  in  many  authenticated  cases  of^ dreams  ful- 
filled. In  sleep,  with  the  muscles  relaxed,  the  senses 
at  re«t,  thought  and  voluntary  motion  in  repoie,  the 
work  of  the  organic  functions  goes  on,  the  blood 
circulates,  is  purified  by  respiration,  and,  for  the 
time  being  (as  Dr.  Symonds  puts  it  in  an  excellent 
little  work,  to  which  we  are  indubted  for  some  of 
our  instances  of  notable  dreams  in  this  paper),  the 
bod^  lives  the  bfe  of  a  vegetable.  But  there  are 
varied  degrees  of  sleep.  Some  of  our  senses  may 
be  comparatively  wakeful  whihit  otbers  are  in  sound 
repoee.  In  this  state  one  organ  may  receive  impres- 
sions that  will  excite  activity  of  araociation  in  others 
more  or  less  wakeful.  It  is  this  incomplete  state  of 
sleep,  this  semi-repoeo  of  the  faculties,  which 
duces  dreams.  Dr.  Hacnish,  "happening  ' 
in  damp  sheets,  dreamed  be  was  dragged  through  a 
stream.  Dr.  Symonds  witnessed  in  his  sleep  what 
he  thought  was  a  prolonged  storm  of  thunder,  vrbich 
he  was  afterwards  able  to  trace  to  the  light  of  a 
candle,  brought  mddenly  into  the  dark  room  where 


he  had  follen  asleep.  He  relates  that  a  person  hav- 
ing a  bUster  applied  to  his  head  fancied  he  was 
scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  I  remember,  when 
a  boy,  sleeping  in  a  strange  house,  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned room,  with  an  oaken  store-cupboard  over  the 
bed.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  being  murdered ;  the  as- 
sassin struck  me  on  the  bead,  and  I  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  pain  in  that  reijion.  Putting  my  hand  to 
my  forehead,  I  found  it  sticky-^  with  blood  I  I  felt 
almost  loo  ill  to  cry  for  help,  but  at  length  I  alarmed 
the  household,  and,  on  procuring  a  light,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  fermented  jam  iiad  leaked  through 
the  bottom  of  tbe  cupboard,  and  fallen  upon  my 
head  in  a  small  sluggish  stream.  A  few  months  ago, 
shortly  belbre  going  to  bed,  a  friend  had  been  dis- 
cussing with  me  the  peculiar  instincts  of  animals, 
and,  more  particularly,  their  sense  of  the  coming  on 
of  storms.  After  this  he  dreamed  he  was  a  Wor- 
cestershire sbort-^orn,  grazing  in  a  pleasant  meadow 
on  the  Herefordshire  aide  of  the  Malvera  Hills, 
He  had  a  number  of  companions.  Signs  of  a  storm 
appeared  in  tbe  sky,  a  misty  vapor  hung  on  the 
well  -  known  beacon.  He  remembered  distinctly, 
although  he  was  a  cow,  watching,  with  a  sense  of 
great  delight,  the  beauty  of  the  preliminary  tokens 
of  the  storm.  With  the  other  cows,  he  quietly 
strolled  towards  the  shelter  of  an  adjacent  true,  and 
waited  until  tlie  storm  should  break,  lie  was 
thcwing  tJie  cud,  and  he  relished  its  herbaeeous 
Havor.  He  distinctly  remembered  wagging  bis  tail ; 
yet  all  tbe  time  he  liad  full  reasoning  fuinlties,  and 
a  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  Dr. 
Macnish  says,  once  his  druaming  travelled  so  far 
into  tbe  reglous  of  absurdity  tbat  he  conceived  him- 
self to  be  riding  upon  bis  own  back;  one  of  the 
resemblances  being  mounted  on  another,  and  both 
animated"  with  a  sou!  appertaining  to  himself,  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  Knew  not  whether  ho  was 
the  carrier  or  the  carried.  These  are  odd  exampiee 
of  the  incongruity  of  "  the  imperfection  of  the 
dreaming  memory."  which  ts  moat  strongly  illus- 
trated when  we  dream  of  those  who  are  dead. 
"  We  believe  them  still  to  be  Lving,  simply  because 
we  have  forgotten  that  they  are  dead."  A  friend 
of  Dr.  Symonds  dreamed  that  he  was  dead,  and 
that  he  carried  his  own  body  in  a  coach  to  bury  it 
When  he  reached  the  place  of  burial,  a  stranger 
said,  "I  would  not  advise  you,  sir,  to  bury  your 
body  in  this  place,  for  they  are  about  to  build  so 
near  it  that  1  have  no  doubt  the  body  will  bo  dis- 
turbed by  the  builders."  "  That,"  replied  the 
dreamer,  ■'  is  very  true ;  I  thank  you  for  tliu  inforraa- 
tion,  and  I  will  remove  it  to  another  spot,"  upon 
which  he  awoke. 

Of  the  prophetic  character  of  dreams  there  are 
many  strangely  startling  examples.  Fepys  relates 
the  story  "  which  Luellin  did  tell  me  the  other  day, 
of  hia  wife  upon  her  deathbed ;  bow  she  dreamed  of 
:le  Scobell,  and  did  foretell  from  some  clis- 
tho  had  with  him  tbat  she  should  die  four 
days  thence,  and  no  sooner,  and  did  all  along  say  so, 
and  did  so."  In  ■■  Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Right  Honorable  John,  Earl  of  Roch- 
ester, written  by  his  own  direction  on  }iis  deathbed  "  ' 
(1G80),  his  lordship  related  bow  Lady  Ware's  chap- 
lain droained  he  should  die  the  next  day,  went  to 
bed  in  apratrent  perfect  health,  and  died  in  the 
ning.  In  some  "Various  Examples,"  given  by 
Frank  Seafield  in  his  excellent  work  on  "  Hia 
Literature  and  Curioudes  of  Dreano,"  it  '*  related 
that,  "  My  Lady  Seymour  dreamed  that  she  saw  a 
nest  with  nine  finches  in  it.    And  so  many  children 
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sbe  b»d  by  tlie  Ikri  cd*  Wincbelsej,  whose  dmds  wat 
Finch-"  "  Anna  1690,  one  in  Irdind  dieuoed  of  > 
brother,  or  B««r  leletion  of  his,  who  lived  U  Ames- 
binj,  in  Wiltshire,  that  he  lav  him  riding  on  the 
downs,  and  thM  two  thieves  robbed  him  tMd  muT' 
dered  him.  The  dreun  awakened  him;  be  fell 
asleep  «^un,  nod  bad  the  like  dreuo.  He  wrote  to 
his  relation  on  account  of  it,  and  described  the 
thteres'  complexion,  statnre,  and  clothes,  uid  advised 
him  to  take  csre  of  himselC  Not  long  after  he  had 
received  the  monitor}'  letter,  he  rode  towards  Salis- 
•bniT,  and  ns£  robbed  ai.d  murdered ;  and  the  mur- 
deten  were  discovered  by  his  letter,  and  oiecnted," 
In  1698,  Mr.  William  Smjthies,  curate  of  St.  Oilaa's, 
Cripplegate,  published  an  account  of  the  robbery  and 
raurder  of  John  Stockden,  Tictualler.  in  Grub  Street, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  mnrderere,  by  several  dreams 
of  Eliinbeth,  the  wife  of  Thoouu  Greenwood,  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  murdered  man's.  Jong  Stilling,  in  "  Theo- 
rie  der  GeiMer'Kande,''  relates,  that  a  short  time 
before  the  Princess  Nacotaky,  of  Warsaw,  travelled 
to  Paris  (October,  1 720),  she  dreamed  that  she  fonnd 
herself  in  a  strange  apartment,  where  a  man  pre- 
sented a  cup  to  her,  and  desired  her  to  drink.  She 
declined,  and  the  nnknown  person  stud, "  You  Bhoold 
not  refhse ;  this  is  the  last  you  will  ever  drink  in 
vour  life."  In  Paris  she  was  taken  ill,  and  the 
Kin^  phvsician  was  sent  to  her.  On  his  arrival, 
the  PnnceBS  showed  great  signs  of  astonishment ; 
asked  the  reason,  she  said,  "Tou  perfectly  resemble 
the  man  whom  I  saw  in  a  dream  at  Warsaw  ;  but  I 
shall  not  die  this  time,  for  this  is  not  the  same  apart- 
ment which  1  saw  in  my  dream."  She  recovered^ 
and  eventoally,  in  good  health,  foreot  her  dream,  and 
the  feats  it  had  created.  Upwards  of  a  year  aflei^ 
wards,  however,  she  was  dissatisfied  with  her  lod^ 
iugs  at  the  hotel,  and  requested  to  have  ap^tments 
prepared  for  ber  in  a  convent  at  Paris.  Immedi- 
ately on  entering  the  room,  she  exclaimed, "  It  is  all 
over  with  me.  1  shall  not  leave  this  room  alive ;  it 
is  the  one  I  saw  in  my  dream  at  Warsaw."  She 
died  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  apartment,  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  throat,  occasioned  by  the  drawing  of  a 
tooth.  In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  Docem- 
ber,  1787,  there  is  a  wonderful  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  murder  through  a  dream.  The  narra- 
tive called  forth  a  note  from  A.  J.,  who  said  that 
some  few  years  b^ore  the  erection  of  those  well- 
known  lighthouses  called  the  Caskets,  near  that  is- 
land, an  islander  dreamed  that  a  ship  had  been 
wrecked,  and  that  some  part  of  the  crew  had  saved 
themselien  upon  the  rocks.  He  told  this  story  the 
next  morning  on  the  quay;  but  the  sailors,  despite 
their  superstitious  characteristics,  treated  it  aa  an 
idle  dream.  The  next  night  be  dreamed  the  same 
thing,  and  prevailing  upon  a  companion  to  go  out 
with  him  the  next  morning  to  the  spot  in  a  boat, 
they  found  three  poor  wretches  there,  and  hrought 
them  ashore.  Dr.  Abercrombie  says  he  is  enablcrl 
to  give  the  following  anecdote  as  entirely  authen- 
tic :  A  lady  dreamed  that  an  aged  female  relative 
had  been  murdered  by  a  black  servant,  aud  the 
dream  occurred  more  than  once.  Sbe  was  then  so 
strangely  impreaied  by  it  that  she  went  to  the  bouse 
of  the  lady  to  whom  it  related,  and  prevailed  upon 
a  gentleman  to  watcb  in  an  adjoiningroom  the  follow- 
ing  night.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  moming,  the 
gentleman,  hearing  footsteps  on  the  stain,  lelt  his 
place  of  concealment,  sad  met  tiie  servant  carrying 
—  '  quantity  of  co^.  Being  qnestiooed  as  to 
e  was  going,  be  replied,  in  a  eonfiised  man- 
'  '  -       IS  goitag  to  mend  Us  tnistreBs's  fiie, 


n  the  moniijig,  in  tbfl  vid- 


which,  at  three  o'dod:  ii  ^.. 

die  of  ■ummer,  was  evideaUy  hnposBhle;  and,  m 
(nrther  invesligatiaD,  a  strong  knife  wan  foand  con- 
cealed beneath  the  coals.  "  Another  lady,"  be  says, 
"  dreamed  that  a  boy,  her  nephew,  bad  been  drownM 
akme  with  some  young  oompanioiu  with  whom  be 
had  been  en^gea  to  go  on  a  sailing  axcnrsion  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  She  sent  for  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  prevailed  on  him  to  give  up  his  engwe- 
ment.  His  companions  went,  and  were  all  drawned.** 
The  alarm  with  regard  to  tlu  disappearuice  of  Ma- 
ria Martin  was  brought  to  its  height  by  the  motha 
dreaming,  three  snccessivo  nights,  that  her  daughter 
had  been  murdered,  and  buried  in  the  Bed  Bsro. 
Upon  this,  search  was  made,  the  floor  taken  up,  and 
the  murdered  body  discovered.  The  story  is  (iiUy 
related  in  "  Cbambeis's  Journal "  far  October,  1832, 
In  a  note  to  Dr.  Binns's  "  .Anatomy  of  Sleep,"  Lord 
Stanhope  is  credited  with  relating  that  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  was  on  a  Visit  to  Mount  Edg«- 
cumbe,  dreamed  that,  walking  on  the  sea-abore.lie 
picked  up  a  book  which  ap^peared  to  be  the  log- 
oook  of  a  ship  of  war  of  which  his  brother  was  the 
captun.  He  opened  it,  and  read  an  entry  of  the 
latjtnde,  kmfptade,  as  well  ai  the  dav  and  hour,  to 
which  was  ^ded,  "  Our  captain  diea."  tbe  com- 
pany endeavored  to  comfort  him  by  laying  a  wager 
that  the  dream  would  be  falsified,  and  a  memoran- 
dum was  made  in  writing  of  what  be  had  staled, 
which  was  afterwards  conlrrmed  in  every  particolar. 
J.  Noel  Paton  relate)  the  extraordinary  fulfillment  . 
of  a  dream  of  his  mother's,  involving  the  deatb  of  a 
dearly  beloved  sister.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
which  was  seen  in  a  vision  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  ftom  the  apot  where  it  occurred,  is  a 
well-known  story,  and  authentic.  ,.A  lad^  fi4end  of 
mine  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following  story: 
"  iV]y  mother  resided  in  London,  and  one  of  her 
children  was  sent  out  to  nurse.  She  dreamed  soon 
after  that  she  went  to  the  nurse's  bouse,  and  saw  her 
own  child,  looking  half  starred,  and  faintly  strug- 
gling for  a  crust  ofbread  which  tbe  nurse's  child  was 
eating.  1^  children  were  bod)  in  tme  cradle.  My 
mother  went  the  very  next  day,  and  fonnd  the  chil- 
dren exactly  as  she  saw  them,  her  own  child  weak, 
ill,  and  hungry."  Of  a  member  of  my  own  fiunily, 
it  is  related  that  he  added,  with  some  difficulty,  two 
keys  to  a  musical  wind-instrument.  Be  had  pre- 
pared tbe  drawings,  and  the  new  instrument  wis 
about  to  be  manuftctured,  when  he  dreamed  that  a 
military  band  passed  through  the  city  where  be  re- 
sided, the  leader  of  which  used  an  instrument  with 
the  very  additional  keys  that  he  had  invented.  The 
ncKt  day  a  regiment  en  rmae  tbr  London  did  pass 
through  the  town,  and  the  leader  was  playing  upon 
such  an  instrument,  the  first  manufacture  of  a  sun 
which  hod  just  brought  out  the  new  bugle. 

Mr.  John  Hill  Benton,  in  his  work.  ''  Narrative 
from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,"  (1S52)  urges 
that  no  ghost-story,  or  story  of  dream-coiacidences, 
could  Rtand  the  sifting  examination  of  a  court  of 
justice.  Dr.  Symonds  evidently  entertaiuj  a  similar 
opinion,  though  he  gives  us  what  would  seem  some 
startling  evidence  leading  to  a  contrary  conviction. 
Before  any  such  cases  are  received  as  true  occur- 
rences, he  verv  properly  asks  that  they  shall  undeigo 
most  rigorously  all  the  teats  of  evidence.  Begard- 
ing  them  aa  instances  of  a  kind  of  revelation,  he 
says :  "  We  lode  for  a  final  cause  ;  but  we  discern 
none,  unless  it  be  the  possibility  of  smne  influence 
on  tbe  qiiritual  coodilioB  of  the  mdividnals."  "Ay, 
there's  tin  mb."    A  wnSer  in  "  Blackwood  "  pots 
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die  qiwation,  bat  HoM  Mt  a; 


"An  appear' 

bowereF  inexpKcable  the  mode,  the  acluat   spint- 

frescncu  of  tbe  person  whose  image*  they  bear?" 
I  ia  not  mj  mtention  to  discon  thv  point,  nbieb  may 

,  be  left  to  the  pbikeophers,  medkal  and  scientific. 
My  purpose  is  simply  to  compile  for  tbe  readcrr  a  few 
notihle  hWancM  of  dfeamin?,  eitrioua  m  records  of 
^  dreaTD-lite,"  and  soggeMiTe  fiM*  tbooghtfal  ioqniry. 
Whether,  by  aotae  eitraordbrary  action  <rf'  the 
sprritDal  e^aence,  i*B«i[^  of  diaasEer  or  prophetic 
vtonition  may  be  coMnnnicated  to  tbe  brain  tbnmgb 
tbe  mystic  medimn  of  a  drenm ;  or  whether  oar  fiui- 
cies  of  the  mgbt  ore  tbe  raere  nixed  aeaociatrons  of 
time  and  place  and  ncmory,  wrooght  into  apparent 
reasonable  shape  by  aceideDtat  circiinwtancea;  thtee 
are  quertioiia  that  may  baidly  be  fully  answered. 
It  cannot  be-donbted  that  God  permitted  thii  exer- 
cise of  the  facntties  whtn  in  >  Aemi-9taCe  of  rest  for 
ODF  benefit  ii  soote  way;  *n<l,  whaterer  may  be 

.s«»d  to  (be  contrary,  the  eviiJcnce  in  (Uror  of  the 
extraordinary  fhlSUraeDt  of  dresnn,  aho^ltier  be- 
yond bnroan  exptarration,  is  too  strorpj;  for  di«befief 
Hay  it  be  that  an  Alt-wise,  AU-poverfiil  Bi>in^  still 
deigns  lo  inflnenee  occnrrenrea  by  thb  means,  aad 
Tnore  especially  in  &e  brififing  of  greM  cnrntnalt  to 
eartbiy  jnotice ;  for  "  murier,  tho^^b  it  hare  no 
tongue,  will  speak  with  mwt  miracuIoQS  organ  "  ? 
That  dreams  are  to  be  calalogTied  and  intrrpreled 
as  the  beliereis  in  Ontriroeritkon  set  forth  ia  sim^- 
□onsenae;  bnt  they  often  serve  ioTpnrtant  enib,  and 
seeing  how  great  a  porticm  of  our  lires  is  oecapied 
»^th  sleep,  to  dream  is  to  fill  np  a  great  blank  with 
aenntioos  of  pleasare,  hope,  joy,  that  lart  often  lon^ 

.  after  tbe  diMm  i*  orer,  tending  to  an  e)e*ation  &i 
the  anpiratlon;  and  ambition  of  the  dreamer.  There 
are  mathematiciaiw  who  bare  sotred  great  problems 
in  dreama.  Franklin  frefjoently  formed  correct 
opinions  of  important  matters  in  dreams ;  the  mind 
has  been  insptred  iWlh  beantifal  poems  in  sleep, 
Coleridge's  "  Knbln  Khan,''  for  exantpfe;  though 
this  may,  perhaps,  hardly  be  sptJcen  of  in  the  sense 
of  what  arc  called  ordinary  Benllhy  dreanu,  aeeiiig 
that  it  may  probably  hare  been  greatly  indnenced 
by  opiam.    And  now, 


••To  lO,  to  •Kbj>  (Mr  p*a 


i(|h<. 


nlifht" 


EK0LI8H  HUTEL9. 
At  Ad  Axrmvjnf. 
AfinsTB  (elt  t»  th»t  not  only  am  nil  the  faces  In 
the  world  diffofent,  but  Ihat  thp  t*n  sidce  of  the  Mma 
fiiL-e  nre  unlike.  The  Ei.gliA  sirtc  of  the  En;;lidi 
hotel  aysteni  must  be  Tery  pleB««nt,  or  Englii'hmi'n 
would  tvH  adhere  to  It  »o  titmlstently.  The  side 
which  is  tamed  to  torelgner^,  bowe*er,  h*«  qtiile 
ttiother  appeHFance.  Thnt  Kngllphnien  ftilmirc  the 
■ysteni  is  ctirlenC  Ttrm  the  dismal  fnilure  ofn  renmt 
attempt  to  cimdiiPl  a  London  hotel  upon  the  Atnif- 
leiin  putt.  A  spletidid  building  hud  been  erected, 
»nrl,  aflef  a  titnd,  one  of  the  t«o»l  populnr  and  enter- 
brislHg  of  American  hotel  mnnnmrs  Wm  en(tS(ri'dl 
but  the  English  dirfftor*  rf  the  hofcel  ciwnpiiny  ob- 
iectt^  tti  Any  inooVAtlMH,  And  the  imtiaiti^r  found 
.Blmwir  censured  Tof  6 vwv thins  which  deviated  from 
the  fine  Old  BiHtish  lUMet.  ml  AiflFt^ntm  thiak 
Sngllsh  irtfw  aoythlMtf  but  (joitHbttRble,  bwnore 
l)i«y  takte  been  ai-cusKmctl  M  a  Byfrtem  so  mueh 
bettet  al  hotnfc  Tta  Rflgllsh  t»  Buropwh  plan  Vf 
letting  yM  ft  TfwHi  at  Rondchi  vnak^Md  clni^tM 
you  fiW  bricci  te/e  whttevir  vlaet  vtMatSimaitX 


joa  require,  ia  by  no  meaae  nnkoown  in  tbe  United 
States ;  but  it  has  nerer  been  able  to  compete  with 
tbe  American  lyBtem  of  charging  so  much  a  day  for 
bonrd  and  lodgings,  pvin^  yon  erery  accominoda- 
tion  for  ibis  money,  and  darting  you  with  no  extras 

One  cannot  be  snrpri.^wsd  that  the  mode  of  hotel 
life  in  America  is  bo  little  understood  in  Englan<l, 
when  he  finds  berer^^res  called  "corpse-revivera " 
sold  as  Americaii  drinks  near  the  Haymarket,  an 
American  restaurant  totally  ni««presented  at  the 
Paris  Eipocitioo.  and  anch  an  nnlbority  as  Mr. 
John  0:ieaford  sticking  to  the  Htatement,  which  he 
pnbliidied  in  tbe  Tiiaea.  that  be  used  to  lay  awake  at 
>^ht  at  a  first-clau  hotel  daring  his  vi^C  to  New 
York,  and  watch  the  r.its  ihiakino  oat  of  his  water- 
piteber.  Genuine  American  drinks  have  names 
strange  enough  ;  birt  the  fact  that  certain  decoctions 
are  called  "  brand y-smaahcs,*  "  mintjalepfl,"  and 
"  sberry-eobbtcTS,"  scarcely  jnsrifies  the  inrention  of 
the  Haymarket  "  corpse-reviver,"  or  of  Mr.  Sala's 
"that thing,"  and  "that  Other  thing,"  —  beverages 
never  heard  of  in  tbe  States.  At  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion there  wer€  American  dislic^  antl  the  negro 
waiters  were  beyond  cpcstioft;  hot  the  English  bar, 
and  the  French  Bowers,  and  the  lady  money-taker, 
were  strange  to  an  Ameriean.  I*ointing  onl  these 
anil  other  discrepancies  to  tbe  Boston  girl  who  was 
siltlT^.  like  >Iattb<;w,  at  tbe  receipt  of  costoais,  .1 
aakerf  her  where  sbe  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  "  Well,  sir,"  she  very  shrewd- 
h*  reptted,  "  yoa  must  i«member  that  we  are  in 
France,  and  most  do  something  to  please  the 
Fn-'nchmen."  I  wonder  whether  all  the  other 
natiooal  restaumots  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Expo- 
sjtioo  building  were  modified  in  tbe  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  reason  ?  If  so,  we  who  have  eaten 
oor  way  aroond  have  not  really  dined  h  la  every 
comitry  on  the  globe,  after  all  As  for  Mr.  Oxea- 
ford,  an  American  may  dismis  the  matter  with  a 
shrag  of  tbe  ahouldeis,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
disease  burdens  tbe  brain  with  sncli  singular  images; 
but  no  donbt  moel  Englishmen  will  hcBceforward 
believe  that  the  pab^l  hotels  of  New  York  are 
orerrtm  with  vermin,  and  no  number  of  Amencan 
deniab  will  avail  anything  agwost  that  carious 
letter  in  the  Times. 

An  American  hotel  is  a  city  within  «  city.  Like 
the  old  Roman  baths,  almost  everything  necessary 
fnr  enjoying  life  my  be  found  within  ita  walls. 
YoD  amve,  rcg'**^''  jonr  name,  and  are  then  in 
pOfscwion  of  the  freedom  of  the  bouse,  irtrich  is 
furnished  as  luxnnoasly  as  s  palace.  Yon  hare  a 
comfortable  room  in  which  lo  sleep,  elegant  parlors 
drawing-rooroa,  fitted  np  like  those  of  the  best 
private  mansions,  in  which  to  receive  ^*onr  friends. 
There  ia  nhrays  A  piano,  and  sometioes  a  good 
library.  Tha  dining-room  is  open  from  ax  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  three  the  next  morning;  and 
breakf^t,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  snpper  are  all 
included  in  the  fixed  price  you  pay^sr  diem.  Tbe 
bills  of  fare  are  Tcry  long  and  vety  varied,  and  the 
landlonls  vie  with  each  other  in  procuring  all  the 
[1  curacies  of  the  season.  Most  cA  the  great  hotels 
have  farms  connected  with  them,  so  that  the  sup- 
ies  of  butter,  eggs,  milk,  vegetaUes,  and  poultry 
c  esccptioBaWy  good.  At  evorj-  meal  yon  order 
as  many  dishes  m  you  please,  —  it  costs  no  n 
than  to  order  ot«s.  Tm  Americans  i 
extrtTaoKnt  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  one 
see  a  Jeliwte  Ma-  surraunded  with  a  t 
j*rt«9,  e«ch  contiuniBg  i — ■  •'^  ■*«»►- 
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Western  people  who  ci 


o  New  York  on  businesB, 
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fare,  and  try  to  "  oat  their  way  nght  through, 
by  no  means  fabulous.  It  onghC  to  be  understood, 
bowBver.  that  the  plats  are  not  very  large ;  they  are 
in  tlie  French  style ;  but  thero  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  them  nbich  you  may  obtain.  When  an 
American  sits  down  U>  eat,  he  takes  a  bICof  thidand 
a  bit  of  that,  until  he  hits  upon  the  dish  which 
precisely  suits  bis  palate.  I  remember  one  of  my 
country-men  who  had  juat  landed  in  England,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  change  of  locality  itnd  habitB,  or- 
dered an  American  breakfast.  Ailer  a  long  delay, 
relieved  by  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers,  he  was 
amazed  to  ue  a  procession  of  waiters  enter  the 
room,  the  first  bearing  aloft  a  boiled  ham,  the 
'  second  a  broiled  chicken,  the  third  an  omelette,  the 
fourth  a  fried  fish,  the  fiflh  a  beefsteak,  and 


breakfast  and  the  bill  astonished  the  American. 
At  home,  be  would  liave  been  served  nith  small 
portions  of  eneb  of  these  dishes,  and  of  a  dozen 
more,  ifhc  likod. 

But. —  lodgings,  eating  and  drinking  aside  — 
much  more  remains.  An  American  hotel  contdns 
a  lar^e  billiard-saloon,  a  bair-dreasing  saloon,  a  tel- 
e^trapn-office,  a  bulletin  for  the  latest  news,  an 
office  for  the  hire  of  carriages  and  horses,  a  bar- 
room for  those  who  drink,  a  cjgar^tand  and  smok- 
ing-room for  those  who  smoke,  a  news-stand  with  the 
latest  periodicals,  a  reading-room  with  the  city  and 
provincial  papers  on  file,  bath-rooms  upon  every 
Hoor,  ticket-offices  for  those  who'wish  to  go  to  the 
railways  or  the  theatres,  a  ilock-list  for  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  speculations,  a  bat  and  cloak 
room,  an  office  for  surplus  lu^agc,  —  a  thousand 
conveniences  for  the  comfort  andgratilication  of  the 
guests.  Few  English  hotels  have  any  of  these 
advantages  and  improvements',  none  have  them  all. 
You  soon  tire  of  dining  in  the  "  coB'ce-roora," — so 
called  upon  the  lactis-a-non-lucendo  principle,  be- 
caaio  so  few  persons  take  coffee  there,  —  off  of  ttie 
inevitable  Joints  which  seem  to  be  the  same  every 
duy ;  and  if  you  order  special  dinners  your  expenses 
are  trebled.  You  must  go  outside  the  hotel  for  a 
bath.  If  you  want  to  play  billiards,  yon  must 
tramp  over  the  iDwn  until  you  discover  a,  table 
unengaged.  To  despatch  a  telegram  you  must 
employ  a  commissionaire.  A  porter  raui't  be  sent  to 
order  your  horse  or  carriage.  Another  is  necessary 
to  procure  your  tickets  for  the  theatres.  If  you 
desire  to  learn  the  news,  a  boy  must  be  employed  to 
buy  your  pnpen,  or  you  must  patiently  await  your 
turn  to  pore  over  the  advertisement-sheet  of  the 
coffee-room  Hmes.  If  you  like  ice  in  your  drinks, 
the  fact  is  reprovingly  mentioned  in  the  bill.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  supper  later  than  eleven  o'clock, 
and  so  you  are  driven  out  to  Evans's.  Unless  you 
hire  a  private  parlor,  you  have  no  place  in  which  to 
receive  your  friends,  unless  you  lake  them  into  the 
coffee-room,  where  other  people  are  eating,  or  into 
the  smoking-room,  where  everybody  else  is  drinking. 
The  mtnu  consists  of  about  twenty  dishes,  furnished 
with  remarkable  but  wearisome  regularity  all  the 
year  round.  To  procure  a  good  cigar  inside  a 
London  hotel  is  a  miracle.  Everything  is  admira- 
bly contrived  to  perpetually  remind  you  that  the 
hotel  is  simply  a  building  in  which  to  sleep.  There 
is  nothing  homelike  about  iL  As  for  cheapness,  all 
the  luxuries  and  comforta  of  an  American  hotel 
could  be  obtuned  before  the  civil  war  for  two  dol- 


lars a  day, — about  eight  shillisM  Eoglub.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciated  currency,  the  price 
is  doubled.  Where  could  you  live  so  well  in  Eng- 
land for  eight  shillings  a  day  ? 

Even  were  all  other  charges  equal  in  English 
and  American  hotels,  the  fees  which  you  are  obhged 
to  give  to  the  waters  in  England  would  overbalance 
the  account.  In  the  United  Stales  eeivants,  as  a 
general  rule,  neither  expect  nor  receive  gratuities, 
except  at  the  watering-place  hotels,  in  the  height  of 
the  season,  when  the  only  way  to  get  your  plate 
filled  at  dinner  is  to  put  some  money  upon  it  for  the 
waiter.  The  servants  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
staff  of  the  establishment,  and  are  paid  by  the  land- 
lord. In  England  they  are  paid  by  the  ^ests,  and 
an  item  called  "  attendance  is  inserted  in  the  bills 
beside.     The  landlords  must  make  a  nice  pot   of 


livelihood  from  gratuities ;  so  that  you  are  doubly 
cheated,— firat  by  the  "  attendance  "  geuerally,  and 
then  by  the  attendants  indiridually.  Why  tfaa 
landlords  do  not  char^  taxes  and  poor-rates  in  tbe 
bills,  or  invent  a  special  item  called  "  cook's  salary ," 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  have  as  clear  a  right  to 
doeo  as  to  charge  for  attendance.  A  comic  paper 
has  immortalized  this  double  dodge  in  a  capital  pic- 
ture. "  I  've  paid  for  waiting  in  the  bill ! "  cries  an 
irritable  old  gentleman  to  a  servant  who  has  asked 
him  to  remember  the  wuter.  "  Yea,  sir,"  is  the  re- 
jrfy;  "  but  that  was  for  waiting  for  your  chops,  sir." 
Aside  trom  its  grass  injustice,  this  uttle  matter  be- 
comes a  very  serious  business  when  you  learn  by 
experience  that  your  personal  comfort  at  an  Eoglish 
-inn  or  restaurant  depends,  not  upon  the  amonnt  or 
the  regularity  of  ^aur  le^timate  payments,  bat  upon  ' 
the  frequency  with  which  you  fee  the  attendants. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  undeistood  that  these  gratui- 
ties are  the  waiters'  only  wages ;  and  the  French  and 
Germans  have  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  with  which  all 
comply,  and  which  few  exceed.  So  many  francs  or 
florins  in  the  lull ;  so  many  soas  or  kreutzen  for  the 
waiter.  It  is  a  regular  pereentage  and  an  intelligi- 
ble system.  But  in  Eaglaud,  where  everybody  pays 
the  servants,  no  one  seems  to  know  how  much  he 
ought  to  give.  The  waiter  does  n't  know,  or  pre- 
tends not  to  know.  He  "  leaves  it  to  yon,  nr." 
And  just  as  I  have  never  seen  a  cabman  honest 
enough  to  offer  to  return  the  extra  faT«  ignoraotly 
paid  him,  so  I  have  never  beard  an  English  waiter 
"omplain  of  receivingtpo  mnch.    In  practice,  I  find 


comparatively  little  about  these  extoc^ 
tions  of  waitert,  for  to  them  the  custom  has  the 
sanction  of  antiquity  and  the  recommendation  of 
usage ;  but  to  Americans  it  is  both  an  annoyance  and 
an  expense.  Ignorant  alike  of  Continental  tariffs 
and  English  customs,  the  American  is  constantly 
saying,  "Keep  the  change";  and  when  an  English 
waiter  isoncedemoraliEedby  receiving  half  a  crown 
when  he  expected  only  twopence,  he  is  fit  for  noth- 
ing in  this  world  but  a  funeral  ever  afterwards. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  travellers  is  to  endure  all  such  annoyancee  philo- 
sophically.' You  do  not  travel  in  order  to  reform 
the  institutions  of  foreign  countries,  but  to  observe 
them.  But  there  are  certain  traps  laid  for  Ameri- 
cans at  Loudon  hotels  which  a  little  fiiendly  coao- 
sel  from  a  resident  of  tJie  metropolis,  if  you  are  fi>r- 
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tnnate  enongh  to  know  one,  irill  teachyou  to  avoid. 
For  example :  there  is  a  hotel  at  the  West  End  very 
select,  very  fashioDable,  very  expcnaive,  and  not 
Tery  larg^e.  Some  Amoricans  go  there  because  the 
house  has  a  fine  reputation ;  others,  because  it  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Americans 
who  stop  at  this  hotel  ai«  honored,  so  soon  us  their 
nationality  is  discovered,  by  having  as  an  attemlant 
the  servant  whs  waited  upon  ex-President  Van 
Bui«n  irben  he  was  the  American  Itllnlst«r  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.  This  waiter  amounts  to  fifty 
pounds  extra  in  the  bill.  He  is  very  old,  very  re- 
spectable, wears  a  white  wig  and  n  pair  of  nhite 
cotton  gloves,  and  has  a  connrmed  habit  of  spillinf: 
the  soup.  During  our  stay  at  the  hotel,  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  silent  appeals  for  spare  cash,  and 
tisually  succeeded  in  extmcting  from  us  half  a  crown 
o-day.  We  would  gladly  have  doubled  tlic  douceur 
to  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  was  only  (ieiir  to  us  in  the 
pecuniary  sense.  But  we  were  told  that  it  was  "  the 
thing"  for  Americans  to  submit  to  this  infliction, 
and  WB  submitted;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
determine  why  we  did  so,  nor  why  we  willmgly  al- 
lowed the  old  humbug  to  fumble  aboot  the  table,  and 
make  a  bad  pretence  of  performing  duties  which 
were  really  discharged  by  our  own  servants.  There 
is  another  hotel  to  which  many  Americans  are  rec- 
ommended, the  landlord  of  which  was  once  famous 
as  a  cook.  He  lives,  as  hundreds  of  other  people  do 
in  England,  upon  the  reputation  of  what  he  did  ten 
years  ago.  Tbe  guests  are  expected  to  excuse  all 
delinquencies 'on  tbe  ground  that  the  landlord  is  a 
man  of  talent,  and  could  easily  evt  ercrvthing  right 
if  he  chose  to  attend  to  his  butineis.  You  must 
overlocA  all  the  faults  in  tbe  dinners  on  account  of 
the  proprietor's  ancient  culinary  achievements,  and 
praisfe  hU  the  bad  wines  because  he  once  bad  tbe 
best  cellar  in  London.  Then,  again,  railway  hotels 
are  nuisances  to  be  avoided.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
.noise  of  the  trains,  which,  echoed  and  re-ecliocd 
through  the  corridors,  renders  repose  a  problem, 
there  is  a  vastness  about  them  quite  inimical  to  com- 
fort. Nobody  seems  to  know  that  you  are  there  ; 
the  waiter  appeals  to  be  the  only  conneccin^r  link 
between  yourself  and  the  rest  of  the  establish ment. 
I  have  sucb  pleasant  memories  connected  with  one 
terminus  hotel,  that  I  should  not  willingly  say  any- 
thing against  them  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  trav- 
ellers that  it  is  not  a  decided  advantage  to  a  hotel 
to  be  next  to  a  railway  depot.  Finally,  there  is  at 
least  one  hotel  it)  London  at  which  the  old  proverb 
is  negatived,  and  the  dearest  arlielcs  are  not  the 
beat.  This  is  a  very  old  inn  situated  in  the  city 
proper,  and  dating  Iront  the  days  when  Pouahontiu 
was  the  belle  of  tbe  hour.  It  is  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative English  house,  with  the  exception  that  it 
has  not,  a  special  dining-room  for  commercial  trav- 
ellers, or  drnmrncrf,  as  the  Americans  term  them, 
who  generally  fare  better  and  pay  less  than  any 
other  sort  of  travellers  in  all  parts  of  uierrie  Eng- 
land. At  this  hotel  the  best  port  is  several  shillings 
a  bottle  cheaper  than  the  worst,  and  the  cellarmnn 
has  a  tendency  to  mistake  Cliilteau  la  Rose  for  com- 
mon claret.  The  proprietor  who  stocked  the  cellar 
has  deceased,  and  the  head-waiter  nlonc  knows  the 
secrets  of  tiie  wine-bins.  Iklnke  his  acquuntance, 
and  you  may  drink  like  a  prince  and  pny  like  a 
peaMHt- 

That  wonderfal  character,  an  American  botcl- 
clerfc,  is  dmost  unknown  in  England.  At  only  one 
house  in  London  can  he  be  found,  and  there  he  is 
shorn  of  his  fair  proportions,  and  shinea  with  dimin- 


ished  glory.  English  landlords  prefer  a  girl,  who 
knows  noUiine,  but  will  coquette  with  everybody, 
to  a  clerk  of  the  American  school,  who  knows  every- 
thing, and  wilt  waste  his  time  with  nobody.  In 
America,  if  you  vrisU  to  learn  when  to  ride,  where 
to  drive,  what  to  buy,  where  to  shop,  when  the 
trains  start,  what  theatre  to  attend,  bow  much  ate 
the  hack-fares,  who  is  worth  Leariug  at  the  Opera, 
what  institution  to  visit,  where  to  procure  the  requi- 
site tickets,  who  is  tbe  fashionable  tailor,  what  is  the 
last  new  thing  in  neckties,  whose  acquaintance  to 
make  or  avoid,  where  to  spend  your  evenings,  where 
not  to  spend  your  evenings,  what  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, in  short,  what  to  do  in  any  emergency',  and 
how  to  dispose  of  yourself  generally,  —  you  consult 
tbe  clerk  of  the  hotel.  To  quote  the  celebrated 
Latin  speech  of  General  Jackson,  which  gained  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  Irom  a  Gouthem  college,  the 
hotel  clerk,  like  the  American  Union,  is  "laiUtvm  in 
parao,  sine  qua  nnn,  e.pluribiti  unujn."  He  expects 
no  fee;  he  would  resent  the  ofler  of  a  bribe  as  an 
insult;  be  is  salaried  by  the  landlord,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  answer  any  question  you  mav  ask.  Like  a 
newspaper  editor,  no  kind  of  knowleilge  is  unneces- 
sary to  him.  He  is  a  guide-book,  directory,  calen- 
dar, niilway  time-table,  fashionable  gazette,  trad»- 
list,  and  merchant's  manual  combined  and  incar- 
nated. He  gives  you  the  benefit  of  all  he  has 
gleaned  from  ten  thousand  other  guest),  and  dis- 
tributes among  them  the  information  be  has  man- 
a^d  to  extract  from  ynu.  Education  only  develops 
his  natural  abilities ;  like  a  poet,  he  is  born,  not 
nioile.  Americans  have  embodied  their  high  esti- 
mation of  the  talents  eMcntial  to  a  good  landlord  in 
the  popular  saying,  "  lie  is  a  fine  man.  but  he  can't 
keep  a  hotel " ;  but  the  hndlonl  would  be  helpless 
without  his  clerk.  Indeed,  in  tbe  clerk  yon  see  the 
future  proprietor  in  embryo,  before  agfi  has  dimmed 
his  discernment,  or  riches  blunted  bis  faculties  and 
inipniie<l  liis  activity.  He  stands  at  his  desk  in  the 
oilice  conversing  with  a  hundred  persons  a  minute, 
sending  them  all  away  instructed  and  satisfied,  and 
apparently  managing  the  alTairs,  not  only  of  the 
whole  hotel,  but  of  the  whole  city.  You  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  homage  to  a  memory  so  tenacious  that 
it  loses  nothmg,  and  so  fresh  that  tbe  slightest  re- 
mark leaves  an  indelible  impression;  to  an  eye 
which  observes  everything  without  appearing  to. 
wander  firom  you ;  to  a  tongue  which  talks  as  rap- 
idly and  yet  as  distinctly  as  the  telegraph ;  to  a 
manner  which  is  polite  but  reserved  ;  to  a  bearing 
which  invites  and  inspires  and  juetifiee  confidence; 
to  an  energy  which  seem!  con^tAntly  overta:ied  and 
still  never  tires.  In  the  English  hotels  there  is  no 
sucb  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  for  the  poor 
tr.iveller.  The  head-porter  and  the  head-waiter 
occupy  his  pUce  without  filling  it,  like  a  pair  of 
twin  dwarfs  sealed  in  a  giant's  i^hair.  He  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  American  system,  and  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  it.  Place  one  such  clerk  in  a 
l>ondoD  hotel,  and  he  would  revolutionize  the  inns 
of  the  metropolis.  When  his  virtues  were  once 
known  to  the  public,  persons  would  journey  for 
miles  and  become  guests  of  tho  hotel  in  order  to 
advise  with  him ;  and  no  American  could  by  any 
chance  be  persuaded  to  patronize  any  other  hotel 
than  that  at  which  this  modem  Admirable  Crichton 
was  engi^ed. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  foreigner  at  an 
English  inn  is,  that  there  seem  to  be  more  waiters 
than  f^ests;  the  second  is  the  resemblance  of  the 
establishment  to  the  popular  idea  of  a  harem ;  the 
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third  is  tUe  tremendous  nncertainV 
amoant  of  hia  bill.  When  he  eoteta,  be  beholds 
three  or  four  Duudens  in  tbii  ofhce,  ready  to  book 
name;  four  or  five  maidens  in  the  b&r  pumping  out 
ale  Bad  pooring  out  spirits;  a  dozen  waiters  in 
evening  dren,  grouped  mournful!/  around  a  joint 
of  roast  beef  In  the  culTee-rooin ;  a  fcore  of  porters 
feebly  endeavoring  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
portion  of  his  luggage,  or  poced  picturesquely  in  the 
extreme  distance  ;  and  innumemble  i!cu[ler}--m3idB, 
bousem^ds,  and  chamber-maids  popping  up  out  of 
the  cellars,  or  liangtug,  like  domeetic  Azellas,  over 
Ibe  banbtert.  If  he  be  an  American,  he  longs  to 
dischar^  this  army  ot*  locapables,  and  replace  the 
office^irls  with  a  clever  clerk,  the  barmaids  with  a 
couple  of  smart  barkeepers,  and  so  on  for  tbe  rest 
<^  the  multitude.  An  boor's  experience  i'urnishea 
bim  with  Mine  new  ideas  aa  to  the  division  of  labor. 
There  is  one  servant  to  llj^ht  his  fire,  another  to 
answer  bis  bell,  another  to  btbe  his  hot  water,  an- 
other to  procure  him  meat  and  drink,  another  to 
attend  to  his  bedroom,  another  to  look  ailer  his 
linen,  another  to  block  bis  boots,  another  to  brush 
bis  clothes,  anotber  to  call  his  cab,  and  another  — 
generally  a  stout,  rosy  female  —  whose  only  duty 
seems  to  be  to  walk  into  his  room  and  say  "  Good- 
morning."  All  of  these  servants  with  whom  he 
comes  in  peisonal  contaiit  must  be  tipped,  or  tbey 
are  apt  td  turn  sulky,  and  render  his  life  misers^ 
ble.  To  change  a  five-pound  note  into  sixpences, 
and  distribute  tbem  promiscuously,  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  newly  arrived  traveller.  Everybody  looks  to 
him  for  remuneration  for  even  the  most  trilling  Ecr- 
vices;  nobody  seems  to  be  paid  bylbe  landlord,  and 
yet  there  is  the  regular  chai^  for  "  attendance  "  in 
the  weekly  tfflls. 

Before  long,  you  learn  that  the  real  master  of 
tbe  bouse  is  tbe  head-wtuter-  Ue  receive*  your 
money,  receipts  your  bills,  makea  your  change,  en- 
ters your  charges;  and,  having  tipped  all  the  people 
who  attend  upon  you,  it  is  now  necessary  to  tip  this 
dignitary,  who  is  rather  a  landlord  than  a  waiter, 
and  who  usually  nets  rich  sooner  than  tbe  genuine 
proprietor.  St.  Paul  says,  that  if  one  have  all  tbe 
other  virtues,  and  yet  have  not  charity,  he  is  noth- 
ing ;  and  so  if  you  pay  all  the  other  servants,  and  do 
not  pay  tbe  bead-waiter,  you  have  expended  your 
money  in  vain.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  a 
poor  rule,  and  does  not  work  both  ways ;  for  to  fee 
the  head-waiter  does  not  reliere  yoti  ftom  the  neces- 
uty  of  continuing  to  fee  the  other  servants.  Your 
bedroom  it  atuf^,  has  the  lodginc-house  odor,  and  is 
never  ligblad  with  gas.  At  an  American  hotel,  you 
calculate  your  expenses  to  a  nicety 


flirting  with  another  guest  when  she  comes  to  your 
accouut,  and  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  chance 
whether  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  gel  away.  It  may 
be  safely  stated  that,  at  an  English  hotel,  a  foreigner 
pays  about  thi«e  times  more  than  an  £nglishm.-in, 
and  receives  about  one  third  the  attoiuon.  Tbe 
landlord  burdens  you  vrith  lus  knses  &om  other 
people's  unpud  bilji;  the  employees  consider  you  a 
pgeon  to  be  plucked,  and  glare  at  your  pockets  with 
a  givo-me-sixpenny  atare  equally  irritating  and  dis- 
tressing. En^bahmen  txave  aa  imprewion  —  in  part 
mistaken  ~  that  American  faniiliia  reside  at  hotels 
in  order  to  get  lid  of  ik*  cares  of  hoUMkeepiDa.  No 
peison  who  has  lived  at  an  Eogttth  hottl  wiU  vob- 
otor  th»t  £iif!ti*h  biw&s  do  not  adopt  this  Aneti- 
cut  id«R;  tiny  Ukkg  oiw  witk  aBothar,— and  J 


have  no  intention  of  advertiMng  the  few  exceptions, 

—  the  English  inns  are  the  dearest,  tbe  worat  man- 
^d,  the  most  unhomelike  in  any  civilized  country. 
The  genius  which  has  made  tbe  English  railway 
restaurants  infamous  ia  Mughy  Junction  has  thrown 
around  the  burly  landlords,  buxom  landladies,  wilty 
waiters,  and  pretty  barmaids,  a  lovely  but  deceptive 
balo,  which  a  few  days  of  companionship  with  these 
worthies  unpleasantly  dissipatt^.  Landlords  should 
be  burly,  and  landladies  buxom,  when  they  drink  so 
much  and  do  so  little  ;  the'  wit  of  the  waiters  is 
chiefly  shown  in  avoiding  untipped  labor ;  the  cham- 
bermaids would  be  prettier  if  they  did  their  work 
better.  But,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  Engli^ 
people  seem  to  like  their  hotel  system  as  it  ia,  and ' 
any  attempt  to  jiracticallv  reform  it  meets  with 
strenuous  opposition  and  bitter  prejudice.  How- 
ever, the  world  moves,  and  e  ""  ''"  '-~'  ' 

>tand  quite  still. 


DISAGREEABLE  PEOPLE. 

a  liking  for  disagreeable  people. 
An  acquired  taste,  no  doubt,  for  tbey  are  not  mce ; 
but  take  them  oa  you  take  olives,  and  tbey  give  a 
relish  to  the  wine  of  life.  Resard  them  as  caviare, 
and,  if  not  wholly  to  your  p^ate,  it  is  posiible  to 
get  a  fiavor  out  of  them.  Kemember,  disa^-eeable 
people  you  will  always  meet  They  are  as  inevita- 
ble as  the  twang  of  garlic  in  Spanisn  cookeiy ;  and, 
88  one  roust  hare  them,  J  have  bug  ^nce  come  to 
tbe  determination  of  acquiring  ^penahant  for  them. 
T  is  not  so  difHcult :  and,  a  little  preliminary  nausea 
>nce  overcome,  you  have  your  reward,  juR  as  the 
ndeacribable  horror  of  that  first  cigar  is  compensated 
for  by  the  appreciative  enjoyment  of  your  parlaga 
or  your  cubana.  Tbe  human  animal  is  manelloua 
in  his  faculty  for  acquiring  tastes,  but  it  takes  time. 
Kdible  earth  is,  J  should  uincy,  hardly  nice  al  first. 
There  are  mineral  waters  which  I  have  never  been 
iwallow  with  a  positive  relish,  no  doubt  for 
want  of  perseverance.  In  the  same  way, 
amount  o!  culture,  J  should  suppose,  was  ncce 
before  one  could  have  drunk  with  real  enthusiaa 
that  toast  at  the  late  banquet  at  the  Langham, 
"The  horse  and  meat  at  S^d.  per  pound!"  But 
these  and  similar  tastes  bdng  posuble  of  acquire- 

ent,  so,  believe  me,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  like 

-positively  like  —  disagreeable  people. 

One  reason  why  I  like  them  is  this,  that  diey 
offer  me  a  boundless  field  of  speculation ;  so  many 
^  about  them  excite  my  wonder.  More  eapeo- 
ialty  I  am  constantly  asking  mysell^  "  Do  people 
know  that  they  are  disagreeable  ?  Are  the  netUes 
in  the  social  garden  conscious  that  tbey  sling  ?  Is 
''  patent  to  £em  that  tbey  are  different  from  tbe 

st  of  their  kind  ?  Do  they  live  in  the  deluaioii 
that  it  is  natural  to  man  to  be  harsh,  angular,  selfiib, 
snappish,  overbearing,  and  unsympathetic  ?  Does 
oldAUIky  White  feel  that  he  is  hard  and  cruel,  ex- 
acting and  unamiable  ?  Is  my  aunt  Trimmer  as 
blind  to  the  tact  that  she  is  diaUked  for  her  pet^ 
meanneaaee,  her  endless  *'  nagj^og  "  and  her  vicioia 
tattling,  as  she  is  to  the  mendacionslr  cmq  and 
shameless  fidsehoad  of  her  false  front  r  Thore  is 
old  Colonel  Grumpna  again ;  sniely  he  moat  &«1 
himself  a  horror  to  his  officers  and  a  pest  to  his 
And  yet  I  don't  know;  after  long  aad  daw 
Study  of  dis^reeable  p«ople,  I  am  qnit«  at  fiodr  on 
this  point.  Imeet  men  in  eonnesi  so  vulgarly  offen- 
of  manner,  that,  if  they  struck  ne,  spat  U  bm, 
feUed  and  traiqM  on  me,  I  oo«U  not  fcel  iMxe 
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Utterly  degraded  tliaii  by  my  enforced  contact  witli 
thfin ;  yet  they  app*ar  serenely  iinconscious  of  be- 
ing detestable.  I  Snd  people  nt  church  ancom- 
promising  nuisance*,  who  take  the  room  of  two  in 
cTon-ded  pew8,  Hnticipnte  thu  responses,  read  the 
mmister's  part  in  audible  undertone,  honl  in  the 
fflDgiog  attcrly  out  of  tune,  snore  throui;h  the  sei^ 
moo,  and  in  a  manner  incenw  theouclves  by  the 
sucking  of  peppermint  or  olber  nauseously  odoroua 
drops.  Or  I  pia  to  a  theatre,  and  people  about  me 
irhupcr  and  titter  or  giggle  nhile  I  try  to  listen ;  or 
a  man  who  has  seen  the  piece  before  explains  the 
plot  to  themnn  who  has  not;  or  somebody  eUe  re- 
peal* all  thejokesforthe'benefit  of  the  deaf  lady  two 
seats  off.  Let  us  say  that  I  return  home  by  train.  In 
thecarriagcl  haply  encounter  the  man  who  tmU  smoke 
though  the  carrl^e  be  full  of  ladies;  or  the  man  who 
won*t  permit  smoking,  though  none  but  gentlemen  are 

Iiresent,  and  all  are  desirous  of  indulging  in  that 
usury.  Next  in  disagreeablences  to  these  ia  the 
passeDser  who  whistles,  the  lady  with  the  unruly  chil- 
dren, 3i6  cur  who  dictates  as  to  the  windows  being 
up  or  down,  and  so  Ibrth.  A  railway-carriage  I  am 
constrained  to  regard  as  tlie  paradise  of  the  disa- 
greeable ;  though  an  omnibus  ia  not  without  its 
attractioni  for  Ibem.  But,  I  repeat,  my  study  of 
this  class,  wide  and  varied  as  it  has  been,  leaves  me 
^nite  at  fault  on  the  one  great  problem  in  connec- 
tion yrilh  it,  —  can  one  be  disa<nveable  without 
knoiving  it  ?  If  one  can,  then  thu  disagreeable  are 
to  be  pitied ;  if  not,  then  the  (juestlou  bt^t-oaes, 
wherein  lies  the  pleasure  of  being  a  nuisance  ? 
Where  indeed  V  What  satisfaction  can  Sir  John 
and  his  lady  find  in  living  a  "cat-and-dog"  life? 
Why  does  Podgen  enjoy  the  torture  he  inflicts  on 
me  with  hie  long  storiea  ?  What  is  the  subtle  pleas- 
ure derived  by  Jones  from  the  cyniual  remarks, 
couched  in  friendly  tones,  whereby  he  contrives  to 
make  me  dissatisfied  with  my  house,  itiy  horses,  my 
pictures,  my  books,  and  myself?  The  wliole  thing 
a  inscrutable,  like  so  much  else  pertaining  to  hu- 
manity. I  can  no  more  understand  it  than  I  can 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  inhabittnta  of  the 
Azores,  of  whom  a  recent  traveller  saya;  "The 
donke)-B  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  a 
family  all  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room.  They 
are  unclean,  ravaged  by  vermin,  and  are  tnily 
happy  !  " 

But  stronger  than  the  interest  or  the  pity  they 
'  inspire  is  the  amusement  disagrceabte  people  aflbrd 
me.  I  cannot'  help  it,  any  more  than  1  can  help 
laughing  at  a  joke.  Tliey  always  seem  to  me  like 
people  in  farces,  who.  we  all  know,  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  people  out  of  farces.  There  is  in  all  their 
proceedings  an  eccentricity  that  borders  on  the 
tiumorous.  Iliey  fly  into  passions  ;  and  a  man  In  a 
passion  is  always  funuy.  Tbej  say  disagreeable 
tilings,  which  at  leaat  have  the  sting  of  epigrams. 
They  constitute  a  perpetual  Opposition ;  and  we 
know  that  the  greatest  fun  is  always  away  from  the 
Treasury  benches.  They  take  such  pains  to  out- 
rage the  proprieties,  —  the  very  thing  in  these  mo- 
notonous days.  SVith  Mawworm.  M)cy  seem  to 
"like  to  be  despised";  and,  as  in  his  case,  one 
laughs  at  the  oddity  of  their  taste.  Of  course  they 
are  a  little  tiying  at  times ;  but  so  are  agreeable  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  honey  cloys  sooner  than  vinegar.  The 
great  thing  is  to  acquire  the  h.ibit  of  looking  at  them 
soli'ly  from  the  comic  point  of  view.  In  ^ay-writ^ 
ing  it  is  a  point  to  let  the  audience  into  the  secret 
otthat  which  ia  bidden  irom  the  cbaracteis  in  Uie 
pece. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  getting  fiin  out  of  . 
the  disagreeable.  You  must  see  more  than  they  see. 
When  Bouncer  fumes  and  flusters,  upaeta  the  club 
by  his  presence,  and  is  ready  to  snap  at  anybody  or 
take  ofience  at  anything,  to  "quarrel  with  a  man 
for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause he  has  hazel  eyea,"  as  Slercutio  puts  it,  he,  no 
doobt,  thinks  great  thingi  of  himself.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  pleasant  to  read  thu. contempt  he  inspires,  and 
to  address  him  mentAlly  in  Mr.  Venus's  memorable 
words,  "Ah,  my  boy,  you've  no  idea  how  small 
you  'd  come  out  if  I  had  the  articulating  of  yon." 
So,  when  Snobson  acts  as  a  brute,  just  to  gain  a  few 
petty  advanta^  not  worth  the  gaming,  it  is  fun  t« 
watch  and  see  now  he  atamps  himself  as  a  low  cad 
without  having  any  idea  that  he  is  doing  so.  As  for 
disagreeable  women  who  set  up  few  ladies,  and  pla- 
cidly believe  they  are  regardea  in  that  light,  well,  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  amusement  theg  are  calca- 
lat«d  to  aSbrd.  A  disagreeable  woman  is  like  a 
vacoum;  there  is  no  place  for  ber  in  natnre.  She 
is  a  parody  upon  herself.  If  there  is  a  touch  of 
beauty  about  her,  she  gives  those  she  meets  the 
sort  (^  shock'  one  would  leol  on  taking  what  appears 
to  be  wine,  and  is  in  reality  vinegar.  Fortunately 
she  very  seldom  is  beautiful,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Nature  does  not  lend  itself  to  sliams.  It  it 
pitileasly  exacting.  Swectnes  of  face  must  result 
from  sweetness  (d  disposition.  The  face  is  not  a 
mask,  but  a  mirror.  It  reveals  cverj-thing  with  ter- 
rible ingenuousness.  Amiability  is  not  to  be  simulat- 
ed to  tTie  observant  eye.  You  cannot  stamp  the 
marks,  the  lines,  the  Sowing  curves  of  the  agreeable 
on  your  face,  unless  you  have  the  quality  in  your 
breast.  For  this  reason  the  disagreeable  woman  is 
never  reallv  beautiful.  She  defies  Rachel  and  all 
her  arts,  ller  features  at  their  best  remind  you  of 
etchings:  the  effects  have  been  "  bit  in  "  by  acida. 
The  forms  of  the  disagreeable  iu  woman  are  infinite, 
but  the  effect  of  all  ia  the  same.  In  place  of  attrac- 
tion there  is  repulsion.  In  place  of  love,  pity,  —  if 
not  scorn.  In  place  of  happini^ss,  sour  discontent 
The  disagreeable- woman  is  ircsome  tn  every  created 
thing,  including  herself.  There  is  poeitively  only 
one  way  to  deal  with  her,  —  turn  ber  into  a  joke. 
In  that  way  she  may  be  made  tolerable,  like  the 
Frenchman  B  slippeis ;  useless  as  slippers,  but  just 
available  as  the  oasis  of  a  ragout 

I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  one  im- 
portant point  in  connetition  with  this  subject,  and 
that  is,  as  to  the  advantages  of  being  disagreeable. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  to  nave  much  to  recommend 
it  Certainly,  disagreeable  people  push  their  way  in 
the  world ;  but  I  am  not  qmte  certain  bat  what  this 
"  pushing  "  involves  a  deal  of  needless  exertion.  It 
is  just  poesible,  I  think,  to  get  along  as  well  without 
it.  Not  with  so  much  show  of  progress,  I  admit 
The  great  hectoring  bully  appears  to  make  "  ail  the 
running."  His  loud  voice  and  obstreperous  bearing 
are  potent  in  flunkeydom.  The  persistent  grumbler, 
too,  gets  attention :  the  man  with  a  ^ievancc  is 
oflen  listened  to;  the  vapid  joker  has  bis  influence; 
and  ED  on  with  the  thousand-and-one  varieties  of  the 
disagreeable.  But,  aflcr  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  agreeable  gain  the  solid  advant^ee.  A 
pleasant,  genial,  good-hearted  fellow  is  welcome 
wherever  he  goes.  He  has  no  occasion  to  storm  or 
whine;  reaily  service  is  accorded  to  him  almost 
without  tie  asktne.  Hearts  warm  towards  him; 
eyes — ay,  the  brightest  eye*  in  the  world  —  bright- 
en at  his  uiproacb.  In  youth  he  is  idoliied ;  as  he 
mixes  in  the  world  he  finds  his  popularity  an  evei^ 
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widening  circle ;  and  when  he  quib  iu  active  dutiea 
be  experiences  titt  delights  of   . 

These  are  solid  advnntnges,  it  must  be  oitncd.  And 
the  case  with  re^rd  to  the  agreeable  woman  ia  yet 
Etronger.  She  is  obviously  the  gniner  in  every  way. 
And  yet  how  many  cUnR  to  their  dlsagrceableness 
as  tlieir  strong  point!  Poor  dears!  It  is  almost  a 
shnme  even  to  soiile  at  their  fotly. 

All  things  considered,  then,  I  am  afraid  my  dis- 
agreeable people  piny  n  losing  as  well  as  an  uncom- 
fMUble  game.  Miiny  cannot  help  it,  lor  with  them 
it  is  a  question  of  Wmperaiociit :  somu  err  through 
mistaken  views,  others  from  want  of  thought.  But 
in  most  casci  vanity  and  selfialiness  are  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  1  and  as  those  qualities  are  undying, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  I  shall  have  my  pets,  the 
disagreeables,  to  wonder  over,  laugh  at,  and  interest 
myself  in  generally  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


A  THREE-LEGGED  IMPOSTOR. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  that  indomitable  sailor 
who,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season  (and, 
indeed',  the  colder  it  is  the  belter  it  suits  him),  sits 
with  (ajjparently)  no  \e^  upon  the  pavement,  while 
before  him  is  spread  a  highly  colored  illustration  of 
the  catastrophe  (the  blowing  op  of  a  three-decker 
in  action)  by  which  he  lost  his  limbs;  we  are  also 
acquainted  with  hia  less  interesting  nautical  brother 
who,  with  but  (apparently)  one  leg,  lim[>s  along  our 
streets,  with  a  doleful  ditty  dtscribing  the  circum- 
stance (a  cannon-ball  or  a  fall  from  the  mast-head) 
to  which  he  is  indebted  for  kU  mutilation;  but  a 
J7n¥i!-legged  Impostor  has  not  yet  been  palmed  off" 
even  upon  that  credulous  world,  the  indiscriminate 
charitv-bestowers  of  our  large  towns;  and  it  is  with 
some  hope  of  imparting  novel  information  that  wo 
beg  to  introduce  this  designing  tripod  to  our  readers. 
Many  of  them  have  doubtless  already  heard  of  It. 
A  popular  periodical  very  accurately  described  the 
fair  Monster,  several  months  ago,  in  temperate  and 
judicial  language ;  for  it  is  (I  blush  to  say  it)  of  the 
female  sex,  and  that  fact  pcrhaiM  softened  the  heart 
of  a  too  impressionable  editor ;  but  the  fact  is,  and 
should  be  made  public,  that  Planeheile  (for  that  is 
her  name)  is  an  infumous  creature,  clothed  with  lies ; 
and  whoever  purchases  her,  under  a  contrary  im- 

Srcssion,  will  find  themselves  grievously  mlatakon. 
;  Is  true  that  even  her  patrons  idlow  that  she  is  not 
trustworthy;  that  her  statements  ere  wild  and  way- 
ward ;  but  her  moral  obliquity  is  not  what  we  com- 
plain of:  If  she  would  only  speak,  if  it  were  but  to 
ssj-  to  her  purchaser:  "You  ninny"  (whifh,  by  the 
by,  would  be  (he  reverse  of  a  false  word),  I  should 
be  content.  But  she  s.iys  nothing :  and  my  ten-'and- 
sixpcncc  has  been  extracted  from  me  under  worse 
than  faliiu  pretences. 

Let  me  give  a  description  of  this  offender,  that 
the  public  may  recognize  her  at  first  sight,  and,  being 
forewarned,  be  forearmed.  Planchcite,  then,  Is  a 
board,  3ha|K<1  like  a  heart,  about  eight  inches  long 
by  seven  wide  in  its  widest  part ;  she  is  supported 
on  three  legs,  —  namely,  on  two  pentagraph  wheels 
(on  which  she  movea  abont,  when  pushed,  very 
freely),  and  one  soft  pencil,  with  which  she  writes 
(or  rather  Is  said  to  write)  her  mystic  statements. 
The  method  is  to  place  Planchette  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  or  cardboard ;  then  two  persons  lay 
their  bands  very  lightly  on  her,  and  aAer  a  bit,  say 


her  admireis,  she  .will  itsolve  any  qoestioo  pro- 
pounded by  a  third  penon. 

Having  read  the  account  already  alluded  to.  of 
this  female  phenomenon,  I  inquired  of  mv  friends 
if  she  was  known  to  any  of  them.  Several  of  tlicm 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Planchette  could  not 
only  tell  the  Past,  but  the  Future ;  and  as  for  tbe 
Present,  luntters  passing  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
globe  were  jiiat  as  much  within  her  ken  a.'i  what  was 
going  on  in  the  same  room  with  her.  But  all  tbis 
was  hearsay.  Only  two  of  my  friends  spuke  Irani 
personal  experience  of  tbe  witcb ;  one,  an  accom- 
plished lady;  the  other,  not  only  a  scholar,  huf 
(what  was  moresingular  in  such  a  case  of  credulity) 
a  man  of  quickness  and  humor.  The  stories  tbey 
told  of  Planchette  (and  which  it  is  certain  they 
believed)  were  marvellous.  She  had  revealed  to 
them  the  death  of  a  friend  in  another  hemisphere 
at  tbe  hour  of  his  demise,  and  indicated  the  priest 
who  attended  him  In  his  last  momenta.  But,  in- 
deed, by  their  own  account,  she  performed  such 
miracles  in  tlieir  presence,  that  when  one  of  my 
two  informants  said,  "  I  could  never  have  believed 
it  if  1  bad  not  seen  it,"  I  hastened  to  intrench  my* 
self  behind  that  rampart  likewise,  —  and  am  hold- 
ing that  position  to  this*  hour-  There  was  no  pre- 
tence of  this  tripod's  being  excluavely  spirituiu  in 
her  manifestations.  She  did  not  concern  heiwelf 
solely  with  death,  or  other  serious  subjects,  but 
would  condescend  to  light  banter  and  common- 
places. In  this  last  phase,  however,  she  was  sotne- 
times  quite  as  striking  as  when  employed  in  tha 
annihilation  of  time  and  space  to  make  two  lovers 
(of  the  Marvellous)  happy.  I  give  an  instance,  r 
luted  to  me,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  by  a  gen- 
tleman whose  word  about  any  other  matter  would 
never  be  doubled,  and  who,  in  this  case,  very  seri- 
ously pledged  It  to  tlie  truth  of  what  be  told. 
Planchette  (of  whom  he  honestly  avowed  bii  be- 
lief that  she  was  an  emissary  of  the  devil)  had 
taki'n,,  perhaps  on  that  account,  a  peculiar  enmity 
to  him,  and  delighted  in  issuing  libels  against  him, 

—  whether  scrawling  them  on  cardboard  with  tbe 
help  of  pentagraph  wheels  constitutes  "publica- 
tion "  is  a  point  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  decide, 

—  and,  in  particular,  in  inventing  about  him  very 
incredible  and  foolish  lies.  A  friend  of  his,  at  the 
other  end  of  London,  who  gave  np  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  the  tripod,  drove  over  to  him  one  day, 
when  tbe  lady  I  have  mentioned  (a  near  relation  of 
his)  happened  to  be  staying  in  his  hou'ie.  "  0 
Smith,"  said  be  (or  let  us  suppose  so,  for  O.  Smith 
was  not  his  real  name),  "  what  do  you  think  my 

bette  has  been  saying  about  you  this  morning  ?  " 


doubt,"  returned  Smith,  who,  however,  if  be  bad 
known  of  any  efficacious  Jbrm  of  exoreism,  would  cer- 
tainly have  used  it.     "  \Vhat  did  the  demon  say  ?  " 

■'  Well,  1  was  just  pa^ng  a  few  minutes  with  her 
after  breakfast,  —  you  know,  she  talks  to  me  nlono 
quite  freely,  —  and  asked  Iter,  amongst  other  things ; 
'■What  is  Smith,  your  enemy,  doing  just  now?" 
"  He's  mending  his  boots  with  a  potcr,"  scrawled 
she  immediately,  as  fast  as  she  could.  —  Just  fiincy  1 
could  malignity  of  invention  take  a  more  ludicrotn 
form  than  that?" 

"But  this  is  most  extraordinary,"  exclaimed 
Smith  and  the  lady  umultaneously,  and  looking  at 
one  another  ia  bluik  dismay;  for  the  fact  was,  that 
Smith  had  gone  out  that  morning  (it  being  a  wet 
one)  in  goloshes ;  and  on  his  return,  forgetting  that 
his  soles  were  India-rubber  onea,  had  aciaped  hia 
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shoes  aa  usual  on  the  icreper,  and  thereby  cnt 
of  them.     Being  both  ingenious  and  economical,  be 
then  much aatonished the  lodyin question byco 
intothe  pa)'lor(erhere8he  was),  heating  the  pokei. 
proceeding  to  euro  hia  mishap  by  the  procen  whieh 
surgeons  uall,  or  used  to  call,  the  actual  cautery. 

"  Why,  yon  did  mend  your  boots  with  a  pokt 
this  very  morning ! "  enclaimed  the  lady. 

"  I  know  I  di<^"  amd  he,  more  qaietly.  "la 
wnyg  said  Plaochette  viaa  a  demon." 

I  may  here  say  that  the  moa^  singular  part  of  the 
Flanchette  mystery,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  now  nar- 
taCed:  that  two  independent  witnesses,  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  rieht- 
thinking  persons,  should  agree  to  concoct  a  foolbh 
falsehood,  and  to  back  it  by  tlie  most  serious  assev- 
era^ons,  is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  story  itself. 
Yet  they  either  did  so,  or  tbe  story  is  true. 

At  all  events,  much  excited  by  this  statement,  as 
well  as  by  tbe  other  wonderful  relations,  I  deter- 
mined to  procure  a  Planchette.  In  vain  Smith  as- 
sured me  that  I  bad  better  not,  for  that  it  was  play- 
ing into  tb^  hands  of  the  Kvil  One  to  ask  her  any 
queslions. 


OJ." 

Pliuichette  was  rather  exacting  in  her  demands, 
Bs  compared  with  those  of  other  wise  women  ;  but 
then  their  businefa  Is  mainly  confined  to  maid-ser- 
vanta,  whereas  this  lady  was  tehionable  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  "  I  have  sold,"  says  one  of  the  few 
who  deal  in  this  engaging  tripod,  ■'  four  hundred  and 
'  sixty-six  Flanchettes,  and  have  sent  others  abroad." 
And  then  think  of  her  manifestations !  Even 
from  tbe  temperate  aucount  of  her  in  the  periodical 
above  referred  to,  I  learned  that  she  could  tell  you 
the  text  of  Mr.  Spui^eon'i  morning  sermon  any  af- 
ternoon, although  not  (as  I  gathered)  before  it  hail 
been  preached.  She  could  tell  you  the  letters  (such 
as  W.  A.  L.  K.  E.  K.,  for  instance)  engraved  on  the 
inside  of  a  locket,  tbe  very  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  to  any  but  one's  self.  It  could  indicate  tbo 
persons  you  had  written  to  any  day,  and  even  sup- 
ply their  GbristJan  names,  if  you  were  ignorant  of 

tbem.  and  wore  compelled  to  address  " Jones, 

Esq."  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  showed  an  ignorance 
ahnost  as  surprising  as  its  knowledge,  for  it  was  by 
no  means  good  at  spelling,  and  insisted,  in  spite  of 
the  best  advice,  upon  writing  commander  with  one 
tR.  "  Generally-"  —  and  I  £ink  this  a  litlle  suspic- 
ious— "  its  blunders  in  orthography  are  the  blundera 
of  those  whose  bands  are  upon  it.  For  example,  it 
wrote  a  French  word  for  me,  and  put  an  accent  on 
it  which  should  not  have  been  there,  because  I  be- 
lieved it  should  be  there;  and  in  writing  a  Latin 
word  for  a  lady,  it  spelled  it  as  the  lady  uiougbt  it 
should  be  spelled  —  wrong." 

This  frank  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the 
paper  rather  attracted  me  tlian  otherwise  to  the  tri- 
pod ;  but  when  I  had  read  a  little  book  entitied 
"  The  Planchette,  or  Thought-writer :  a  Mystery," 
the  admission  seemed  quite  superfluous,  if  not  a  base 
detraction  from  her  virtues.  I  will  leave  out  the 
spiritual  opinions  of  the  author  of  this  last-named 
work,  —  such  as,  "I  don't  Lnoui  what  is  mesmeric 
influence,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  direct  breath  of 
the  Great  Creator,  and  cannot  be  destroyed,"  &c.. 
—  and  stick  to  FlanchetCe  herself,  of  which  this  gen- 
tleaun  is  the  creator,  and  mho  ttUt  it  There  it 
nothing  like  Leather. 
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Well,  then,  this  disinterested  individual  informs 
us  that,  in  spite  of  what  one  Hr.  Bertolacci  says,  it 
is  by  no  means  immaterial  of  what  wood  tbe  instru- 
ment is  made, "  although  this  may  be  in  his  [Mr.  B.'s] 
case,  because  his  daughters  are  mediums  of  a  very 
high  degree ;  but  there  are  thousands  in  whom  the 
faculty  IS  latent,  and  I  submit  that  theij  require  the 
instrument  that  years  of  experiment  and  research 
have  proved  to  bo  gen  in  no  and  correctly  con- 
structed." The  author  (and  makei-)  is  naturally  not 
desirous  to  tell  ur  how  to  turn  out  this  instrument 
for  ourselves.  "  I  will  only  say  that  the  wood  used 
must  be  kearty  good  stuff,  and  well  dried, 
nuin,  oak,  ash,  and  many  other  woods  will  ni 
and  arc  not  rightly  to  be  used.  Other  coiiditioni  imd 
instructions  I  referee."  [I  again  repeat,  that,  not- 
withstanding even  Miss  P.,  there  is  nothing  like 
Laither.]  "  As  to  tlie  reason  why  these  inetrumonts 
write  or  draw,  as  they  sometimes  do  exquintely,  I 
have  long  ceased  to  trouble  myselfj  enough  for  me 
they  are  true ;  and  1  freely  admit,  that,  alter  many 
j-eors'  observation  of  the  facts,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  phenomena  are  spiritual,  mesmeric,  odic,  or 
vito-niagnotic,  and  I  therefore  leave  each  person 
who  studies  the  subject  to  his  Qwn  opinion."  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  permii^ion  thus  graciously  ac- 
corded, 1  sbill  presently  express  my  own  opinion 
upon  tbismattiir,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  let  our  author 
speak  on.  *■  I  use  two  woods  iu  the  manufacture  of 
Flanchettes,  —  one  is  perfumed,  scarce,  and  expen- 
sive ;  the  other,  of  a  cheaper  and  commoner  kmd. 
The  cost  of  a  Planchette  is  twelve-and-sixpence  or 
seven  shillings  respectively."  It  is  not  an  American 
invention,  as  some  persons,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Great  Britain,  have  malignantly  observeo.  "  It  is 
French,  as  implied  bj  its  name,  "  a  little  board." 
....  It  is  no  stranger  to  the  French,  Russian, 
and  Spanish  courts,  ....  and  I  have  sold  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  in  England."  How  any 
turner  or  carpenter  <  ever  hit  upon  Plan- 
n  the  first  instance  Is  not  recorded  in  this 
pamphlet,  although  the  present  place  of  manufac- 
ture is  very  distinctly  pointed  out  to  possible  pur- 
chasers ;  but  her  spiritual  merits  were  discovered  at 
least  eight  years  ago,  even  at  which  period  some 
'hlks  were  on  lufScienllT  familiar  terms  with  her,  it 
iemsi,  to  call  her  "  Planchy."  Three  of  these 
tried  it,  without  any  result,  and  Planchy  was  put 
side  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  till  after  dinner. 
You  may  judge  their  surpnso  when,  on  proceeding 
to  resume  their  amusement,  they  found  the  follow- 
ing  sentence  written  "  [ncy  our  author  oiten  gives 
iroof  of  deriving  his  orthographic  knowledge  from 
'lanchy]  ."on  &e  previously  blank  paper;  >  Go  to 
3y  son,  and  tell  him  that  1  will  be  with  you  this 
day  month,  to  cause  him  to  make  such  alterations 
as  I  wish  in  the  book  bo  ia  now  writing.'"  Then 
followed  the  signature  of  an  emineat  personage 
deceased. 

Our  author  himself,  peihaps  apprehensive  that 
people  might  call  upon  him  and  require  a  sign,  dis- 
claims any  personal  power  over  the  lady.  "  It 
ight  be  supposed  that,  as  I  make  the  instrument,  I 
.  ^n  use  it  aJso;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case." 
The  little  touches  of  modesty  to  be  found  in  this 
miraculous  essay  ore  indeed  meet  charming.  While 
eulogizing  Planchette's  surpassing  qualities,  he  al- 
lows she  has  the  feminine  failing  of  occasionally 
telling  fibs.  "  Not,"  says  he,  rather  brutallj',  "  that 
the  Instrument  don't  tell  lies  sometimes;  it  states 
plainly  that  it  does  so ;  as,  for  instance,  a  few  days 
since,  1  wu  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  "  [Leather], 
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"who  WM  dis^fKonted  becuue  the  iiutnimeiit  I 
made  irould  not  write  for  her,  bat  odIj'  made  marka ; 
she  told  me  that,  by  a  joong  ladj  U^ng  her  hand 
on  it,  it  wrote  a  letter  from  her  deceased  mother, 
fojl  of  serions  advice  \  and  that  afterwards,  some 
one  preeent  wished  to  know  the  winoer  of  the  com- 
ing Derby,  the  answer  was ;  >  I  write  lies  as  well  as 
truth,  and  will  not  be  troubled  with  sucb — 
Knse.'     This  cansed  the  foang  lady  to  desist,  of 

Naj,  our  author  has  even  the  hardihood  to  print 
a  letter  from  a  customer  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
stroment  he  first  made  for  him,  "  aboot  eight  yean 
ago,  of  maht^ny,  would  not  act,  and  the  second 
only  imperfectly  " ;  but  "  the  third,  my  second 
qnality,  wrote  messages  from  the  late  Robffll  Bi 
and,  without  any  one  touching  the  instrument, 
mgned  them."  [I  should  like  to  compare  the  auto- 
graph of  the  deceased  bard  with  Flanchy's  spidery 
scrawls.]  Another  correspondent,  a  lady,  states 
that  "  now  (after  a  little  practice)  she  never  touches 
the  Flancbette,  bat  ties  a  string  to  one  of  the  cm- 
ton,  and  it  wiites."  But  these  two  persona,  even 
by  onr  author's  own  account,  are  favored  individ- 
uala,  as  we  may  learn  from  Us  Direetiona  for  using 
the  PUmehette:  — 

"  Insert  the  pencil,  and  lay  the  instrument,  wheels 
downward,  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  or  cartridge  pa- 
.per;  then  quietly  collect  and  bend  your  mind  to 
the  subject,  and  lay  jnst  the  tips  of  the  Gnsers  of 
the  right  hand  on  the  upper  aide  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  if  you  have  the  power  well  developed,  the 
Plaochette  will  probably  at  first  make  irregular 
tnarka,  and,  after  a  little  practice,  give  answe 
mental  and  verbal  questions. 

"  If,  however,  after  repeated  tri^ — say,  for  about 
a  month,  —  you  find  that  it  will  neither  move,  write, 
nor  draw,  and  you  do  not  perceive  asenae  of  fulness 
in  the  fingers,  nor  any  tremor  of  the  hand  or  arm, 
nor  a  sense  of  prictang  or  stiffness  in  the  fitters, 
you  may  fairly  conclude  that  you  have  not  the  pow- 
er to  obtain  answers  by  it  (or,  if  you  have,  that  it 
would  requiro  a  longer  time  to  develop  it) .  I  should 
advise  you  in  that  case  to  invite  some  oue.theoppo- 
site  to  yourself  in  sex  and  temperament  (if  posuble), 
to  assist  you,  and  both  t<^ther  proceed,  as  before 
directed,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  watch  the  result. 
If  it  does  not  move,  join  hands,  the  left  in  your 
friend's  right,  and  lay  the  disengaged  hands  on  the 
IHanchette.  If  neither  influences  can  move  it,  let 
others  try,  and  strictly  attend  to  this,  —  put  the  Plan- 
cbettc  in  the  sun 'a  rays,  if  possible,  for  a  tew  minutes, 
repeatedly  turning  it,  and  it  will  remove  the  influences 
TiIAT  IT  w*B  ADSOBBKD,  aud  restore  il  to  ila  nor- 


"This  can  at  any  time  be  done,  if  you  have  reason 
to  suppose  it  has  been  handled  by  one  inimical  to 
the  subject.  On  the  supposition  that  you  are  able 
to  obtain  ansneiSi  my  advice  is,  that  you  never  alter 
Bnffer  any  one  else  to  touch  it ;  prove  it  and  treat  it 
as  your  true  friend ;  never  ask  a  trivial  question,  or  you 
may  expect  a  similar  reply,  or  a  reproof,  or  a  morally 
«,_  : — 1 oQg  relating  to  betting  or 


result,  auif  this  I  know  in  several  cases  to  have  been 
the  fact.  Indeed,  the  instrument,  strange  to  say, 
will  teach  yon  how  to  use  it  Whether  the  influence 
projected  on  it  be  apintual  or  vito-magnetic,  I  leave 
others  to  determine ;  I  cannot.  This  I  know,  that 
entire  manuscripts  have  been  written  by  the  Flan- 
chette,  replete  with  interest,  and  not  imfreqnentiy 


it  has  given  timely  warning  of  disasters,  that,  t^  ita 
means,  have  been  prevent^  One  caution  I  request 
yoQ  to  observe, —  do  not  place  impUcit  fkith  in  ito 
teachings,  and  never  fcnget,  when  not  in  use,  to 
keep  it  in  safety,  as  it  cannot  rightiy  be  reptured ; 
and  in  the  dark,  in  a  small  case  of  lime-wood,  or 
cedar  (not  pencil),  is  best;  for,  like  homceopathic 
medicines,  tiie  light  deteriorates  it." 

One  portion,  at  least,  of  these  directions  for  use  is 
likely  to  commend  Planchette  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  "  I  should  advise  you  to  invite  some  ooe,  the 
oppoeite  to  younelf  in  sex,  if  poeablB"  [and  snrely 
this  can  never  be  mpoasibie !  J,  "  to  assist  yon."  It 
mult,  be  a  very  niceamusement  to  place  one's  fingers 
in  proximity  to  those  of  some  agreeable  young  lady, 
and  gaie  into  her  lovely  eyes  until  Planchette 
writes,  which  (to  judge  by  mv  own  experience)  will 
last  till  any  two  persons,  m  the  bloom  of  youth,  shall 
become  "  John  Anderson  my  Jo  "  and  his  old  woman, 
and  even  longer.  As  to  an  answer  being  given  "  as 
a  lure,"  Flancbette  never  cast  any  pit&U  of  that 
sort  in  my  way.  The  notion  of  the  son's  rays  letnor- 
ins  the  antagonistic  influences  "absorbed"  by  this 
ridiculous  tnpod  is  charmioely  audacious,  i  Oar 
author's  F^th  — in  the  credulity  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures—  must  indeed  be  boundless.  It  is  evident, 
with  those  four  hundred  and  forty-six  orden  exe- 
cuted, and  many  more  coming  in  (for  the  sale,  of 
late,  has  greatly  increased),  that  our  author  knows 
the  folks  he  has  to  deal  with,  else  one  might  well  be 
astounded  at  his  venturing  to  publish  such  Cestimony 
S3  the  foUewing,  by  way  of  euloginm.  Due  of  lus 
correspondents  writes :  "  Fknchette  only  mores 
and  scrawls  about  the  paper  fbr  me  alone,  but  I 
hope  with  patience  to  obtain  satisfactory  resnltei 
with  several  of  my  friends  and  me  it  does  marvcfe. 
A  young  gentieman,  a  couain  of  mine,  manner  of  a 
bank  in  a  neighboring  town,  has  wonderful  power. 
It  writes  for  him  alone,  when  his  finfcen  are  a  per- 
ceptible distance  above  the  board.  He  is,  however, 
a  highly  nervous  delicate  man,  and  it  is  only  with 
difScnlty  we  can  get  him  to  try  his  powers.  In 
fact,  be  appeals  afrtud  of  it,  and  it  makes  gloomy, 
ominous  sentences  under  his  influence,  quite  enough 
to  give  him  reasonable  grounds  for  his  unwillingness 
to  operate.  On  Sunday  afternoon  last,  a  mu»cal 
friend  was  playing  a  serious  strain  on  the  piano  in 
my  house,  my  cousin  had  his  hand  on  t.be  board, 
and  it  wrote  the  following;  '  Ctnne,  Music,  come, 
and  Bweetiy  give  —  soft  influence  to  those  who  live 
—  O  Music  —  tired ' ;  and  then  stopped."  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  OUT  author,  or  his  cwrespondent,  can  be 
under  the  impression  that  this  is  poetry,  and  of  sut-h 
a  high  order  as  manifestly  to  originate  from  a  super- 
natural sonrcef 

Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  unnecessarily  wroth  with 
Planchette;  she  is  made  to  sell,  and  doubtless, 
whether  she  answers  me  or  not,  she  answers  the  ob- 
ject of  her  maker.  I  am  only  one  of  the  five  hun- 
dred or  more  individuals  who  have  been  dnzzled  bv 
(reputed)  charms,  and  suffered  accordingly.  'l 
purchased  the  f^r  siren,  —  more  fi«il  than  f^iir,  I  am 
sorry  to  think,  —  and  even  gave  a  little  dinnei^pnr. 
ty  in  her  honor.  As  soon  as  Uie  cloth  was  removed, 
and  without  grace  (lest  that  religions  ceremony 
should  have  the  effect  of  anexoroism),  we  began  our 
stance.  "  Two  persons  of  oppodle  sex  to  one  an- 
other, if  possible,"  laid  their  hands  gcntiy  upon 
Planchette,  while  a  third  pnt  his  questions.  Noth- 
ing happened  of  a  supernatural  nature:  nothing 
happened  at  all.  The  indivtdoals  employed  being 
conscientious,  she  never  moved.     Upon  the  substito- 
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tioa  of  one  of  these  unfit  peraonagee,  however,  for  a 
burister  of  extensive  practice,  she  did  begin  to 
scrawl  over  the  cardboard,  like  a  spider  drunk.  If 
■he  formed  Icttere,  they  were  hieroglyphid  of  the 
meet  unintelligible  sort.  A  pencil,  beld  between 
two  fiagen,  troold  have  made  more  definite  marks. 
It  waa  the  most  complete  .;!<uci]  you  can  imagine. 
At  laat,— all  the  questions  having  been  hithert6  uo' 
ipoken,  —  it  was  naked  aloud  how  many  of  the  fipe 
Fenians,  at  that  time  doomed  to  death  at  Manches- 
ter, would  be  executed.  The  lawyer  and  the  lady 
made  a  desperate  combined  effort,  and  tbe  result  was 
tomething  like  four  fingers,  as  one  might  draw  them 
with  one's  toes. 

"  There  I"  cried  somebody;  "there  is  something 
in  it,  after  all.  It  is  almost  certain  that  one  of  the 
fite  will  be  reprieved." 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Flan- 
clwfte,  her  predictjon,  as  we  are  all  aware,  was  not 
filfiUed. 

One  of  the  ilarty  was  "engaged,"  and  we  asked 
for  the  name  of  his  beloved  object  This  was  also 
nplied  to  by  a  symbol  very  like  nothing  At  all. 
Some  thought  it  was  intended  for  a  profile.  But  I 
I  confess  I  ronld  not  recogniiie  the  human  form  di- 
line,  nor  whether  it  was  her  face  or  her  figure  that 
was  intended  lo  be  portrayed. 

At  last,  after  houie  of  scrawling,  one,  who  was 
tbout  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  India,  inquired  how 
many  years  it  would  Be  before  he  ^aln  came  home, 
snd  the  answer  —  so&ras  it  could  be  gleaned  — 
was  a  hundred  tboosand  years :  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  one,  and  five  loops  that  might  etand  for 
ciphers  or  anytbin);  ebe.  Then  we  gave  up  Plan- 
cbette  for  the  eveniiie. 

1  h^ve  tried  her  otten  since  with  no  better  result 
IT  she  is  a  devil,  she  is  a  dumb  one.  In  the  maga- 
line  article  aforesaid,  it  is  stated  that  the  usual  sign 
of  her  having  finished  her  communications  is  "a  sort 
of  circular  flourish  round  the  wriling."  She  gives  me 
plenty  of  flourishes,  circulnr  and  of  all  sorts,  but  no 
writing.  I  have  asked  Smith  and  the  lady  to  come 
and  draw  Flsnchette  oat.  Ute  former  hu  "  consci- 
eotioDs"  objections;  and  the  latter  has  objections 
ibo,  I  suppose,  for  she  don't  do  it. 

Does  anybody  want  to  buy  a  Flanchette  cheap  ? 
because,  if  so,  I  should  like  to  trade.  She  is  much 
the  same,  I  believe,  as  when  she  came  to  me,  and 
;et  I  am  prepared  to  part  with  her  at  a  great  re- 
doction.  I  don't  think  she  has  absorbed  any  antag- 
mistic  "inflnencea" —  either  odic  or  vito-magnetic, 
—  from  me  and  my  friends ;  but,  if  she  has,  I  will 
pUee  ber  in  the  sun's  rays  with  pleasure.  I  will 
also  gusranUe  that  she  will  tell  no  lies.  Wiio  11 
buy  my  Three-legged  Impostor  ? 


in  the  hour  of  peril,  would  seem  rather  to  justify  the 
popular  l^nd,  which  assigns  a  lofUer  origin  to  the 
name,  ana  makes  the  first  man  of  the  family,  what 
so  many  of  his  descendants  have  been,  —  the  man 
who  had  "  nae  peer."  It  is  pleaaant  to  find  thitt  the 
old  heroic  blood  of  the  family  is  in  no  danger  of 
dying  out,  and  Chat  it  runs  in  every  branch  of  that 
remarkable  family.  The  blood  of  the  inventor  of 
the  logarithms  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  chivalrous  Na- 
piera,  who  only  a  few  years  ngo  disappeared  from 
among  us,  though  tbeir  ttcbievemcnU  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  nation ;  but  scarcely  have  they  sunk  be- 
low the  horizon  than  the  eminence  of  the  name  is 
carried  on  and  the  glories  of  the  race  illustrated  by 
one  who  counts,  we  believe,  only  a  remote  kinship 
with  them,  —  our  latest  hero,  —  tbe  Napier  who 
conquered  Abyssinia. 

The  sbory  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  has  all 
the  interest,  and  we  niaj-  add  all  the  completeness, 
of  a  romance.  The  incidents  are  as  varied,  and  the 
catastrophe  as  iinpresBlve,  as  any  that  a 
found  in  works  of  fiction.  In  tHc  brilliant  success 
which  has  crowned  the  invasion  we  ought  not  to 
forget  the  sinister  predictions  with  which  it  was 
undertaken.  There  was  hardly  a- journal  in  this 
country  that  hfld  not  its  evil  word  to  say  of  tbe  bold 
enterprise.  The  plans  of  the  leader  Were  censured 
(ta  extravngant,  and  bis  anticipations  of  speedy  suc- 
cess branded  as  visionary.  We  were  told  that  tbe 
arm^  was  organized  on  a  scale  far  more  than  pro- 
portioned to  the  work  which  it  had  to  do,  and  that 
tt  would  break  down  under  its  own  weight  The 
idea  of  a  force  of  10,000  or  11,000  men  being  sent 
to  bring  a  savage  to  terms  was  ridiculed  as  the 
height  of  timidit/-  Such  an  anny,  eocambeted.  as 
it  must  necessarily  be,  by  a  train  of  camp  followers 
exceeding  in  number  the  fighting  men  whom  they 
attended,  would  render  the  work  of  the  c ■■■■" 


SIB  KOBERT  NAPIER. 
The  lat«  Lord  Cockbnm  —  Harry  Cockbum,  as 
be  was  familiarly  and  aflectionately  called  —  used 
to  say,  with  some  wit  and  a  daiji  of  profaneness, 
that  there  were  limits  to  omnipotence,  for  God  could 
n«  create  a  sensible  Napier.  Had  he  said  a  com- 
Bonplaco  Napier  there  would  have  been  more 
point  in  the  remark;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix 
upon  any  nrtme  in  our  history  that  has  been  borne 
ilj  A  greater  number  of  eminent  men  than  that 
which  first  derived  its  origin  from  the  official  who 
had  charge  of  the  ni^iery  of  tbe  Stewart  kings. 
Tbrir  spnnging  valor,  enduring  hardihood,  and  firm 
self-reliance,  which  ever  brinps  them  to  the  taifici- 
in  the  time  of  action,  and  impels  them  to  the  front  | 


stand-still  for  want  of  supplies  in  the  heart  of  the 
countiy.  How  much  better  would  it  be,  we  were 
reminded,  to  organize  a  force  of  1,000  men  or  there- 
abouts, lightly  equipped,  and  with  them  "make  a 
dash  "  to  seize  tbe  tyrant  in  his  strongbold.  But  to 
move  with  a  laige  army,  with  all  the  equipments  of 
regular  warfare,  was  simply  to  give  King  Theodore 
warning  of  our  approach,  and  enable  him  efTcctually 
to  get  out  of  our  war.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  was  very  confidently  predicted  that  England  was 
committed  to  a  long  and  purposeless  war  at  a  fabu- 
lous expense;  and  that  the  least  we  could  calculate 
upon  was  that  tbe  troops  should  remain  in  Abyssinia 
Ibr  a  second  year.  Tbe  idea  of  their  return  before 
the  rainy  season  of  the  present  rear  set  in  was  de- 
rided as  a  good  specimen  of  tlie  dreams  in  which 
men  indulged  who  believed  what  tbey  wished.  We 
purposely  pass  over  the  predictions  of  the  calamities 
that  were  to  befall  man  and  beast  from  the  noxious 
climate  and  tbe  plagues  of  the  country,  — for  these 
would  equaUy  have  applied  to  any  leader.     But  the 

rial  censure  thrown  upon  Sir  Robert  Napier  was 
toidity  of  his  movements,  and  his  resolution  to 
trust  nothing  to  fortune-  And  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  refused  to  make  an  onward  step 
into  the  interior  till  six  months'  supplies  had  been 
stored  on  the  coast,  every  one  was  ready  with  his 
cynical  comment  that  this  was  not  the  war  in  which 
great  successes  were  accomplished  and  victories 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  fortune. 

Tbe  issue  of  the  expedition  has  been  swift  to  yin- 
dicnte  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  General, 
and  to  cover  bis  detractors  wiui  contusion.     There 
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bos  been,  indecid,  all  through  the  expedition 
Bdmiituro  of  prudence  and  daring.  No  precs 
wtri!  neglected  as  far  as  precautions  coula  be  taken  : 
no  timidity  was  shown  in  those  points  ^here  pre- 
cautions nere  of  tio  avail.  The  General  laid  his 
foiindaLions  broad  and  eolid,  in  order  that  from 
tbcrn  he  might  be  able  at  last  to  make  the  bolder 
Bpriiig.  It  ivas  no  light  matter  \o  march  400  mites 
into  tlie  interior  of  a  country  that  wan  almost  un- 
known, and  of  which  all  Boris  of  evil  were  pre- 
dicted :  and  the  result  showed  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  General  not  to  move  till  a  lai^e  depot 
of  provisions  had  been  stored  up  w.is  abundantly 
ju-itified.  For  three  parts  of  the  march,  at  least, 
there  were  no  supplies  worth  notice  to  be  had  in 
the  country  :  and  with  all  Sir  Robert  Napier's  lore- 
sight,  it  will  be  remembered  that  for  some  time 
there  was  adoubtwhethersupplics  could  be  brought 
up  to  the  front  sufficient  to  keep  the  troops  in  their 

Kiitions,  much  less  to  enable  then  to  advance, 
at  difficulty  was  at  last  overcome ;  but  to  the 
lost  moment  it  was  the  moiit  anxious  point  in  the 
espcdilion,  and  was  only  finally  removed  by  the 
enei^  of  the  commander  in  stripping  his  army  of 
the  encumbrance  with  which  Indian  troops  have 
been  accnslomed  to  move,  and  to  leave  behind 
every  man  and  animal  that  was  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. It  may  now  be  admitted  tliat  the  oriRinal 
allowance  of  camp  followers  in  proportion  to  fight- 
ing men  was  a  misUfac,  and  for  this  the  General 
must  belield  in  some  measure  responsible;  but  he 
deserves  less  censure  for  his  putting  the  army  into 
what  is  after  all  the  traditionnl  condition  of  an 
Indian  army  on  the  march,  than  ho  does  credit 
for  the  promptitude  and  enenry  with  which  he 
remedied  the  olundcr,  in  opposition  to  the  advicu 
and  remonstrances  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
staff. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  force,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  notions  of  critics  at  home,  the  universal 
opinion  of  those  with  the  army  was  that  there  was 
not  a  man  too  many.  Not  that  tbey  were  all 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  King  Theodore, 
but  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  communications  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  front.  Now  that  the  plans  of 
the  General  lie  fully  before  us,  we  see  the  sagacity 
which  provided  that  depots  should  be  established  at 
certain  fixed  points  along  the  line  of  march,  with 
garrisons  in  each  strong  enough  to  defend  them 
against  the  incursions  of  marauders,  and  to  keep 
up  the  line  of  communication  between  one  post  and 
another.  If  any  one  of  these  garrisons  had  been 
overpowered  the  whole  army  would  have  been  par- 
alyzed ;  and  a  retrograde  movement  must  at  once 
have  taken  place  to  re-establish  the  chain.  Thus 
the  large  force  whs  wanted,  not  so  much  to  over- 
power Theodore,  but  to  secure  that  the  attack 
should  he  made  upon  him  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  And  when  that  ol^ect  was  at  last  secured, 
when  the  chain  was  established,  link  by  link,  from 
the  harbor  of  Zoulla  to  the  table-land  of  Lat,  the 
character  of  the  General  suddenly  changed.  From 
the  cautious  plodding  adiuinistrator  ha  became  the 
daring  captam.  Abandoning  all  the  caution  and 
prudence  ho  had  hitherto  shown,  he  left  his  bi^age 
behind  him,  and,  trusting  to  the  spirit  and  valor  of 
his  troops,  he  made  a  dash  at  the  enemy,  and  in 
one  spring  he  secured  his  prize.  It  must  be  owned 
that  in  this  great  success  he  owed  something  to  for- 
tune, something  to  the  doggedness  and  stupidity  of 
his  enemy  ;  but  these  advantages  were  available  to 
him  only  because  he  bad  neglected  DOthing  in  the 


way  of  prudence,  and  was  thus  in  a  ponlion  to  telle 
fortune  when  it  presented  itself 

Of  the  difficulties  presented  by  die  nature  of  the 
country  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  speak. 
It  is  impossibie,  however,  to  read  the  aecountB  of 
the  correspondents  who  have  accompanied  tlie  army 
of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  the  hilb  that 
were  to  be  climbed,  the  ravines  that  were  to  be 
threaded,  and  the  precipitous  and  narrow  passes, 
where  there  was  scarcely  footing  for  a  loaded  mule, 
that  were  to  be  penetrated,  without  being  struck 
xtith  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the  commander  and 
the  hardihood  of  bis  troops.  Some  criticism  was 
made  at  the  time,  of  the  wisdom  of  appointing  an 
engineer  officer  to  the  command  of  the  army.  We 
-believe,  indeed,  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  ofiGcer 
of  one  of  the  scientific  corps  has  had  the  responsi- 
ble post  confided  to  him,  though  we  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  there  is  a  precedent  in  the  French 
army,  where  Napoleon  began  hia  career  as  an  Ai^ 
tillery  officer.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment 
in  this,  .13  in  other  particulars,  justified  the  event, 
for  it  is  hardly  to  he  conceived  that  any  other  thaa 
an  oflicer  of  Engineers  could  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  Nature  threw  in  the  way.  The 
march,  indeed,  was  more  difficult  than  the  battle, 
and  presented  more  determined  obstacles.  And 
yet  the  courage  of  King  Theodore  must  not  be 
underrated.  Savage  as  he  was,  he  showed  that  he 
.had  some  tin^e  of  honor.  Overmatched  as  he  was 
by  British  courage  and  eeicnce,  still  he  refused  to 
yield :  and,  like  Macbeth,  though  he  could  not  fly, 
he  determined,  bear-like,  to  fight  the  coursn. 
^Vhclbcr  or  no  be  actually  committed  suicide,  there 
is  a  [gloomy  grandeur  about  liis  fate  which  will  earn 
for  him  the  respect  even  of  those  he  so  long  intpris- 
oned.  Their  restoration  to  their  country  and  tlieir 
friends  crowns  the  splendor  of  this  wonderful  ex- 
pedition. 


LIGHTING  BY  OXYGEN. 

TiiR  experiments  in  lightinn;  1^  oxygen  lately 
made  in  the  Place  de  I'Hdtel-de-yiUe,  Paris,  hare 
attracted  lo  much  attenljon,  and  have  been  consid- 
ered so  important,  that  a  statement  of  their  nature 
may  be  opportune.  The  rjuestion,  in  fact,  is  Tei7 
complex,  comprising:in  addition  to  its  scientific  bear- 
ing, the  grand  consideration  of  economy. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  ordinary  gas  for  light- 
ing burns,  like  all  other  combustibles,  by  combiomg 
with  the  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  <J 
atmospherie  air.  The  brightness  of  the  light  de- 
pends, at  the  same  time,  on  the  solid  parliolea  con- 
ttuned  in  the  gas,  and  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
those  particles  are  burnt  by  contact  wiUi  the  oxygen. 

'■^hen  ft  candle  or  a  gas-burner  U  lighted  m  a 
I,  the  combustion  is  effected  b^  means  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air.  The  oxygen,  diluted  by  azote 
(another  constituent  of  atmoapberic  air),  does  not 
reach  the  flame  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  abun- 
dance to  draw  forth  its  greatest  amount  of  bright- 
Thc  phenomenon  is  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
in  a  fireplace  in  which  the  fire  is  burning  slowly. 
If  you  put  on  the  blower,  the  flame  becomes  whiter, 
and  the  flame  brightens  up  Tlie  reason  is,  that,  by 
causing  a  stronger  draught  of  air,  you  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  combustion.  In  a  petroleum  lamp 
the  same  effect  is  very  apparent.  The  dingy  and 
sooty  flame  becomes  brilliantly  white  as  soon  as  tlM 
fixing  of  the  glass  in  its  place  has  determined  astroi^ 
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The  combonion  of «  flame  in  wr  Ukea  place  un- 
der nnfavorsble  coDditimu.  The  combiuuble  is  Dot 
utilized  to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
remedr  for  Ibii  is  to  aappl/  the  flame  artificially 
with  all  the  oxygen  it  requires,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  extract  laboriously  what  it  can  from  the  atmos- 
phere. On  this  clear  and  simple  principle  is  based 
the  fundamental  idea  of  lighting  by  oxygen.  To 
manufacture  oxygen ;  to  put  it  within  reach  of  a 
combustible  rich  in  solid  matteta,  and  ao  to  make  it 
give  out  and  render  its  greatest  illuminating  power, 
—  such  is  the  probl^o  to  be  solved. 

The  proceeding  is  so  rimple  and  so  familiar  to 
chemists  and  Datuial  philosophets,  that  it  has  almoet 
daily  been  put  in  practice  in  counea  of  lectures  and 
in  Inboratoriee,  nnder  one  shape  or  another.  The 
burning  of  iron-wire  in  ajar  of  oxygen  is  an  old  and 
familiar  experiment.  If,  instead  of  burning  ordinary 
gas  and  oxygen  merely  by  their  mutual  contact,  you 
insert  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  lime,  or  magnesia  into  the 
flame,  th«  aolid  become^  heated,  and  emits  a  light  of 


ployment  of  the  electric  light,  was  used,  and  still  fn>- 
qnentiy  renders  good  service,  in  beigbtenii^  the 
splendor  of  scenic  effects  in  the  principal  theatres  of 
IxHidon  and  Parts.  For  soine  bme  piist  endeavors 
have  been  made  tc  utilize  it  tor  Ughting  purposes. 
The  attempts,  therefore,  made  at  the  HOtel'de- 
Ville  are  far  from  being  a  novelty. 

There  exist  at  least  twenty  English  patents  and 
fifteen  French  brevets  for  methods  of  lighting  by 
oxygen.  So  long  back  as  1834,  an  able  natural 
philoeopher.  U.  (Al^  Cazalat,  experimented  on  the 
system  m  Paris.'  Similar  attempts  wererepeated  in 
1858,  in  the  Boisde  Boulogne;  in  1860,  in  London; 
and  again,  in  1863,  by  Mr.  Parker,  who,  by  substi- 
tuting ma^esia  for  chalk,  considerably  increased 
the  intensity  of  light :  in  sjnte  of  which  the  new 
mode  of  lighting  was  nowhere  tamed  to  seriaqs  ac- 
count, altbon{||b  the  light  so  easily  obtained  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  the  object  of  general  admira- 

The.canseof  its  not  having  been  adopted  for  pub- 
lic use  was  the  high  cost  price  of  oxygen.  Oxygen  as 
the  product  of  the  laboratory,  obtained  by  decompos- 
ing bioxyde  of  manganese  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
could  not  be  offered  at  mercantile  prices.  There 
could,  therefim,  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  applying 
the  Dniminond  light  to  every-day  purposes.  The 
problem,  in  consequence,  shifted  its  ground ;  the  es- 
sential point  was  to  nuuinfaotare  chotp  oxysen,  and 
eve^  effort  was  tuned  in  that  direction.  A  distin- 
guished chemist,  M.  Bonsaingault,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  opened  the  way,  bv  discovering  a  very 
'  igenions  mode  of  production,  but  unfortunately  ' 


■lov  to  be  tamed  to  profitable  account.  He  employs 
a  substance  known  in  laboratories  as  the  bioxyde  of 
harinm ;  this,  when  heated,  gives  up  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  it  has  tiie 
power  of  reabsortaoK  when  tubjected  to  a  current  of 
air  preriously  heated  to  a  proper  temperature.  To 
obtain  oxygen,  it  therefore  sumces  to  extract  it  from 
bioxyde  of  barium,  and  then  to  restore  that  sub- 
stance to  its  primitive  state ;  and  so  on,  repeating 
the  same  operation.  This  mode  of  practice  has  its 
inconveniences  when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
M.  Archerean  afterwards  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
same  results  by  tiie  decomposition  of  sulphuric 
add. 

Last  year,  a  yooiig  chemist,  M.  Mallet,  pointed 
oat  a  process  analogous  ta  H.  Boosringault's,  wiiicb 


U.  Dumas  communicated  to  the  Academy  in  terms 
of  praise.  It  consists  in  heating  the  protochloride 
of  copper  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  composite 
substance  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  thereby  trans- 
formed into  an  oxyciiforide.  The  temperature  is 
then  raised  to  four  hundred  degrees  centigrade,  and 
the  Dxychloride  returns  to  its  former  condition, 
yielding  up  the  oxygen.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  sin- 
gle heating,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  given  man  of  material,  and  afterwards 
stored  in  a  gasometer.  By  this  extremely  ingenious 
method  we  can  lay  hands  on  the  oxj-gen  which  flows 
around  us,  and  then  make  it  pass  wherever  we 

The  process  at  present  under  experiment,  which 
is  not  M.  Mallet's,  is  due  to  M.  Tessi^  du  Motay,  and  ■ 
supplies  oxygen  at  so  reduced  a  price  that  it  con  bo 
advantaeeouily  employed  in  the  arts.  M.  du  Mo- 
tay resolves  the  problem  by  chniging  with  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  the  substance  known  to  chemists  as 
manganate  of  soda,  or  potash.  The  oxidation  is  ef- 
fected by  directing  upon  tbe  manganate  a  current  of 
hot  air,  which  transforms  it  into  permanganate.  The 
oxygen  which  the  aubetance  has  absorbed  is  then 
driven  out  by  a  current  of  steam  heated  to  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  degreee.  It  is  the  same  l^erdemain 
trick  as  in  tbe  preceding  instance.  You  borrow 
oxygen  from  the  air,  you  imprison  it  in  a  solid  sub- 
stance, and  then  you  drive  it  into  a  reeervoir  to 
await  jrour  will.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  tbe 
operation.  It  is,  in  short,  a  simple  transfer  effected 
by  heat,  —  a  separation  of  the  oxygen  from  the  azote 
It  the  attnoapbete,  thus  giving  it  to  us  in  a  state  of 
)urity.  The  cost  price  of  oxygen  so  obtained  by 
M.  du  Motay  is  something  less  toan  sevenpence  the 
cubic  yard. 

He  only  novelty,  therefore,  of  the  experiments 
at  tbe  HOtel-de-Ville  lies  not,as  is  generally  supposed, 
'-  the  mode  of  lighting,  but  in  tbe  mode  of  extract- 


ing oxygen  from  the  atr.     They  have  united  there, 
'    ■  gas-works  and  a  system  of  tubing. 


fact,  m      ,  ^ 

The  gs»«enerator  is  placed  in  tiie  cellars  o£  the  As- 
sistance Publique,  and  the  oxygen  is  thence  conduct- 
ed in  tnbes  to  the  four  tall  candelabra  which  light 
tbe  Place  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Six  cy- 
lindrical cast-iron  retorts,  about  ten  feet  in  length, 
are  placed  one  over  the  other  in  a  furnace,  and  made 
red-hot.  The  first  three  are  fiill  of  manganate  oT 
soda,  the  other  three  of  permanganate  of  soda. 

A  ventilator,  worked  by  a  portable  steam.engin6, 
drives  a  current  of  hot  air  into  the  first.  This  ur  is 
previously  fi^ed  of  carbonic  acid  by  paaing  through 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water.  Here,  consequently, 
the  oxygenation  is  effected.  The  apparatus  is 
charged  with  oxygen  extracted  fi^im  the  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  baler  under  pressure  sends  a  jet 
of  steam  into  the  three  other  retorts  fiill  of  perman- 
ganate, that  is,  of  oxygenized  manganate  ;  and  in 
them  the  disoxygenation  takes  place.  The  oxygen 
stolen  from  tbe  air  by  the  first  operation  is  dnven 
off,  and  carried  away,  and  storea  in 


By  thus  successively  treating  each  group  of  retort* 
by  tbe  agency  of  a  current  of  air  ana  of  steam,  they 


Tbe  act  of  lighting  is  thus  effected.  Each  burner, 
enclosed  in  a  lamp,  m  doable,'comprising  one  for  the 
bicarbonaled  hydrogen  and  anotfaer  for  the  oxygen, 
subdividing  into  two  still  narrow  conduits,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  closer  contact  between  the  gas  and  a 
small  stick  of  compressed  magnesia  fixed  in  the 
middle.     Tbe  introduction  of  the  oxj-gen  and  the 
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ordiiuuy  gas  u  regulated  bj  hind,  ■ntil  tba  nutne-- 
■a  ejtiniet  gives  its  ■uximum  of  bricfatneti.  The 
oaadebfani  luve  each  fire  bomers.  Of  the  boaatjr 
of  the  light  there  c3o  be  bat  ooe  opinion. 

Oxygm  light,  ia  fact,  poaseBCs  great  brillimicf ,  m 
veU  a*  £utj,  erea  in  a  h^  wind,  which  i(  invaln- 
ahle.  Dorii^  the  storm  of  the  eighteenth  at  Janu- 
ary  list,  the  csodeiabra  filled  with  the  DniDunond 
l^t  De*er  ceased  to  sUioe,  while  candt^bra  biMing 
ordinary  burners  w«re  blown  oat  one  after  the  oth- 
er. The  experiment  has  also  b«ea  coatiaued  long 
enough  for  M.  Teand  dn  Mata}''s  method  of  oIiCuq- 
ing  oxygen  to  be  liekl  «b  practically  establitiicd ; 
ami  tbis  is  an  important  fact  to  note,  even  if  it  were 
only  to  be  ^iplied  to  lighting  in  qiecial  cam.  Bat, 
jor  iightiog  pnrposei  only,  it  opens  a  wide  horizon ; 
independent  of  which  it  mar  poasiUj  effect  eoMrid- 
erable  modifi<'.itions  in  metallurgy- 

The  superior  brilliancy  of  the  new  mode  of  light- 
i^  over  the  M  one  is  evideoL  The  flame  o£  eom- 
nton  gas  looks  yellon  bectde  the  Drtuamond  cuidel- 
abra.  But  wbU  ia  reqaired  in  order  to  form  a 
jadguent  of  th«  real  vaW  of  the  new  syttem  it,  to 
■aoertitin  the  actual  cost  price  of  the  pbotometrie 
unity  of  light  It  ia  estimated  tlut  the  oxygen 
light,  acoonling  to  the  kind  of  burner  employed,  may 
be  ten.  fifteen,  and  eren  twenty  dntcs  more  poweriiil 
thao  the  light  of  ^ae.  There  would,  therefore,  be 
manifeaC  ecotiomy  m  employing  it,  if  other  elements 
of  u)|ireciMion  had  not  to  be  cmisidetvd.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  lighting  by  oxygen  reqvree  a 
doabk  «et  of  pipes  and  a  *pecial  apjuiratas. 

We  are  abe  too  apt  to  oontbund  the  brightoen  of 
a  light  with  its  iltuauaating  power.  Thus,  aTtboi^ 
in  the  Hfltel-de-Ville  experitnents  the  m^nesia 
cylinder,  brilliant  as  it  was,  did  not  pnio  the  ej'e,. 
theRason  was  that  it  was  raised  five  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  whereas,  had  it  been  at 
the  UBoal  height,  it  would  bare  very  diakpeeably 
impressed  the  retina.  For  cTdiaxry  uses,  tt  would 
be  necesiary  to  subdoe  the  glare  by  the  interpoeition 
of  an  en^mujlad  globe,  —  a  gratuitoos  waste  of  light- 
A  j^ittenn^  point  faiigaes  Che  ej-e,  and  dae!i  not  suf- 
ficiently diBpeise  its  luminoos  rays.  Indeed,  the 
prineiiHe  of  (he  dtspcnioa  of  U^tior  illumination  ii 
ten  generally  eoosidered  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  intensity  of  a  light  ia  of  less  conaequenee  than 
the  number  of  luininous  paints  enqdoyed.  In  thit 
respect,  the  new  Eystem  i«  dearly  inferior  to  the  one 
DOW  in  operation.  Shining  and  illumiiiatii^  are 
vety  far  from  synonymous.  Without  coming  to  any 
certain  conclosion,  it  is  posiible  that  the  Dnuomond 
light,  theoieticaily  eeooomical,  and  superior  to  gaa  in 
ioCuDsity,  may  not  present,  in  actaal  praetioe,  the 
same  advaotaces  lor  general  lighting. 

IfL  Henri  &  Farnlle  —  to  whom  we  ate  isdebt- 
ed  for  the  substance  of  this  article  —  tkenfera  boltb 
that  it  would  be  ntsh  to  state,  as  many  have  done, 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  complete  levolntion  in 
our  modes  of  lighting.  He  goes  no  further  than  to 
avert  that  iL  dn  Motay'n  process  simply  supplies  m 
with  a  luxurious  method  of  lighting  which  cannot 
iail  to  be  adopted  here  and  theie,  —  in  Urge  pnblic 
eetabliahments,  theatres,  and  hotels,  —  but  he  scarce- 
ly ventures  to  believe  that  it  i«  apfdicaUe  in  ao 
exclusive  manner  lo  the  public  service. 

We  ought  also  to  think  of  the  danger  incurred 
fay  the  CHee  neighborhood  of  a  couple  of  gases 
whose  mixtore  i*  Tioleutly  ex^Josive.  Escapes  of 
ordinary  «*  cause  accidents  enough;  mofti  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  ti^jetlier  wouUl  Goosiiwnbly 
multiply  lite  chances  of  midiap.    Lastly,  an  escape 


of  pun  ox 


oxygen  o^ht  have  disi 


wqne 


louldadng  apark  < 
devastating  fire. 

MmieoTer,  die  mBgne«a  cyUadan  w«ar  np  tpiek- 
ly ;  they  have  to  be  renewed  at  least  tmea  a  weak. 
We  thus  tiiak««retaTn.in  aTOondabowt  way,  to  the 
troablesaiae  wick  of  oar  iM-&sfa>oned  oQ  lai^B. 
The  iacoavenience,  tliaagh  trifling  ia  a  private 
household,  is  soious  when  it  extendi  lo  pobbe 
lighting.  The  apertorea  whidi  deliver  the  axygn 
in  the  boroen  are  mnch  smaller  diaa  Aote  far  Ibe 
hydrogen  ;  hence  arises  cottcsdaFaUe  bicjiim  and  the 
consequent  neeeMty  far  iDCi«asing  the  preawce  for 
forcing  gas  thnN^ti  tubes  which  say  be  several 
miiea  in  leaglh.  Eaaployed,  however,  as  portaUe 
gas,  oxygea  may  take  an  immediaiB  part  id  doMiij 
tic  liehling.  Kxpeiiwental  larapg,  tried  M  tlte  IVnle- 
ries  by  the  Brnptror'a  order,  have  been  crowBttl 
with  complete  sncceee. 

While  the  experiment  at  the  Hfiletde-Tille  van 
being  oiganited,  H.  BoarbooBB,  a  gentlcaaaa 
aOaSicd  to  tiie  Faculty  rf  Sciences,  wa*  nakiag 
essavs  which  promise  not  kas  important  resnlta  than 
M.  in  Motay'*  invention.  The  result  obtained  wiU 
bear  comparisoa  with  the  DnaaiaoDd  light,  while 
the  mode  of  production  is  nuch  more  ample.  U- 
Bourbonrze  does  not  employ  pure  oxygen  ;  be  oob- 
sequently  avxnds  the  dangws  and  inconveniences  of 
(be  other  system. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  iatenst^  ef  a 
light  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  eotabnetKiit,  im 
the  (luandty  of  oxygen  suj^lied,  and  Aa  qnickaeB 
of  the  jet.  hi-  BourbourES,  inetead  of  supplying 
the  Qame  with  pure  oxygen,  subdividea  the  oombo*- 
tible  into  fine  threada,  tMlhes  it  in  a  great  quaatily 


air  swiftly  ui^ged  through  holes  of 

He  thus  obtains  effects  analogoui  to  thosa  produced 

by  the  combustion  of  pure  oxygeo. 

His  process  is  this.  He  causaa  ordinary  gw  and 
air  to  eater  a  elcee  vesnt.  The  mixture  thus 
obtained,  passing  throogh  a  plate  pened  wiih  a 
great  number  of  holca,  is  snbdividod  into  a  mul^tode 
of  lilde  juts.  These  jets  reach  the  under  suilaoe  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  made  of  pluina  wire,  awl  are  not 
set  fire  lo  till  they  have  Iraveiaed  the  ckuL  Tha 
metallic  tissue  is  not  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  it 
having  been  foood  preferable  to  mbstitute  for  a 
clotli,  properiy  so  called,  a  veritable  crochet  aliteh. 
This  cloth  (like  the  stick  ef  magnesia  in  the  Drum- 
Dwnd  light]  under  the  influeooe  of  heat,  becoaus 
first  red,  and  then  white,  finally  emitting  a  daialing 
light.  In  order  to  drive  the  nixtnre  Uutmi^  the 
little  holes,  recourse  is  had  to  a  pressure  e^ul  to  a 
column  of  meicury  thirty-two  inebea  high.  U. 
Bourbouze  estimates  the  economy  of  his  syMea  to 
be  at  least  fifteen  par  cent 

Be  it  remariced  here,  that  the  metaUie  cloth  pm- 
ploaioD,  and  pnitaeto  th    '~ 
he  bnniing  flame,  exact 
the  wire-cloth  in  Davy's  lavp  keeps  the  light  w 
it  fiom  setting  fire  to  the  fir&damp  without. 


FOBEIGN  NOTS& 


Nisoi.1,  the  Greek  brigaiid  chief,  whose  bo- 
chccfced  career  aroand  Ismftlt  (Nicoiaedia)  duriag 
the  last  two  yean  has  cADMd  Hok  dJMredit  lo  the    , 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


=^ 


MiSB  Jake  Bdbke,  an  actreM  well  known  in 
this  conntrj,  ii  Abont  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Kendall, 
comedian,  of  the  Hajmaiket  Theatre,  London. 

The  title  of  Geci^'a  Eliot^  new  work  is  the 
"  Spanish  Gfptf ."  U  it  a  poem  of  coosiderabte 
length,  and  is  said  to  be  high]/  dramatic  in  its  trest- 


with  warlike  propensitJea,  and 

dutjr  wbiob  prMDpted  him  to  command  the  troops  in 

Ital^.     His  Uajestf  w  too  modest 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  writes  to  the  Daiir  News,  to  con- 
tradict  the  statement  in  the  Quarlcrl}'  Review,  that 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  not  go  to  America,  if  his 
friends  can  find  lum  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

A  DRAMATIC  Tersion  of  Mr.  Tates'l  noTel  of 
"  Black  Sbt^p  "  has  "been  produced  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre ;  the  adaptation  being  the  work  of  Mr. 
Yates  himself,  assisted  by  Mr.  FalgrsTe  Simpson. 
The  play,  like  the  novel,  has  made  a  hit 

M.  Fact.  MeteiI  has  jost  published,  in  Paris,  a 
sketch  of  a  newly  discovered  FroTeii9al  romance, 
"  Guillanme  de  La  Barre,"  of  which  the  unique  MS, 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Garde:  It  is  only  the 
third  romance  known  in  the  Langue  d'Oc ;  that  dia- 
lect being  so  much  less  rich  in  romances  than  ita 
northern  sister,  the  Langme  d'Oil. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  tells  a  good  story  of  a  pic- 
tiire  connoisseur.  The  other  day  a  gentleman  en- 
tered a  Liverpool  shop,  and  asked  the  price  of  a 
[ricture  which  had  taken  his  fancy.  "  Twenty-five 
shillings,'  was  the  answer.  The  gentleman,  bow- 
ever,  understood  him  to  say  twenty-five  pounds. 
"  0,  nonsense,"  sud  he,  "  1  will  give  you  five 
pounds."  "  You  misunderstood  me,"  was  the  reply, 
"1  said  t-wenty-five  shiUings."  "O,  then  I  won't 
have  it,"  said  the  gentleman,  and  hurriedly  left  the 

Lonis  Napolkoh  reads  the  newspapers.  Not 
long  since  the  Paris  Journal  recorded  tne  fact  that 
whilst  a  workman,  to  save  the  life  of  a  drowning 
man,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Seine,  and  wag 
swimming  to  his  rescue,  which  he  accomplished,  a 
passer-by,  apparently  watching  the  proceedings, 
stole  his  watch.  The  Emperor  read  the  paragraph, 
inquired  into  the  focts,  ascertuned  their  veracity, 
ana  the  name  of  the  workman,  who,  a  day  or  two 
ago,  was  much  amazed  on  receiving  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chuu. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  it«m  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Albennam :  We  hear  from  a  clerical 
friend  that  IJentenant  Pollard,  the  man  who  avenged 
Nelson's  death,  and  who  will  therefore  have  a  place 
in  history  so  long  as  the  story  of  Trafalgar  shall  be 
toid,  died  last  week,  on  St  George's  Day,  April  23. 
When  the  gallant  sailor  stood  by  his  hero's  aide,  he 
was  a  midshipman,  and  nzty  years  later  a  grateful 
country  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant 
Then,  io  consequence  of  public  attention  being 
drawn  to  his  caae  by  the  press,  he  was  promoted  to 
tike  rank  of  retired  wmwnander,  bat  with  no  increase 


of  pay.  ^e  Tetevan  sailor  has  now  ^ne  to  lus 
reK ;  and  the  thousands  of  admiring  visitors  to  Ma- 
cUse's  great  picttire  of  the  Death  of  Nebcsi,  will  have 
a  fine  opportunity,  as  they  gaze  on  the  yoong  Pc4- 
lard's  heroic  face,  of  reflecting  oa  the  vam^  tf  pub- 
lic service  in  a  Iree  country. 

A  LOKIMM  paper,  tlie  City  Ptwb,  finds  some 
quaint  news  in  a  pile  trf'  old  jonmals.  The  follow- 
ing, respecting  Cowper's  popular  hero,  will  be  new 
to  many,  as  wul  also  the  other  it«ms :  — 

"Nott  1790.  — The  peraoD  ridiculed  for  bad 
honemansbip,  tmder  the  title  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  died 
a  few  days  since  at  Bath,  and  has  left  an  nnmarried 
dangbtft,  with  a  fortune  of  £20,000."  "  March  4tfa, 
'  7G3,  died  in  Long-Acre,  aged  near  70,  Mr.  Robi- 
quet,  a  native  of  France,  esteemed  the  beet  boiA- 
binder  in  England,   and   equal  to  any   that  ever 

Wednesday,  March  SOth,  17SS,  died  at  Hoxttm, 
Mr.  Peter  Le  Sage,  formerly  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  a  near  relation  tk  Mr.  Le  Sage,  author 
of  the  '  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias.' " 

The  following  delicious  unes  are  mim  the  Earthly 
Paradise,  the  forthcoming  volume  of  poems  by  the 
author  of  Jason :  — 


A  W1KE-UBBCHANT  at  Rheims  named  Blondean, 
whose  champagne  has  not  hitherto  been  appreciated 
b^  a  discerning  public,  be(hou|;ht  himself,  a  short 
time  since,  of  a.  stratagem  by  which  he  could  increase 
the  number  of  his  customers.  He  discovered  a  lady 
whose  married  name  wv  Ctlcqnot,  —  a  widow  too, — 
and,  taking  her  into  partnerabip,  he  advertised  his 
wine  as  the  wine  of  Veuve  Clicquot  et  C  "  ' 
the  original  Teuve  Clicquot  was  not  a  k 
submit  lamely  to  such  an  aggression,  and  she  at 
once  cited  M.  Blondean  audthe  Veuve  Clicquot 
No.  2  before  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine  for  hav- 
ing fraudulently  assumed  the  celebrated  n 
style  olher  firm.  The  b^bunal  attempted  to  pateh 
up  the  matter  amicably,  whereupon  the  original 
Veuve  Clicqnot  appealed  to  a  higner  court,  which, 
taking  a  sterner  view  of  the  proceeding,  satislied  it- 
self that  the  new  firm  had  been  got  np  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  an  nnfur  advantage  over  the  old 
one,  and  decreed  that  the  Veuve  Clicquot  No.  2 
should  withdraw  her  name  from  H.  Blondeau's  cir- 
calaie  and  corks,  and  that  that  enterprising  specu- 
lator sbould  pay  to  the  ori^nal  Veuve  Clicquot 
20,000  francs  dr 


Mk^  TEKNTson'e  last  poem,  publisfaed  simnlta- 
leomly  in  Every  Saturday  and  MacmiUan's  Mag- 
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e  for  May,  is  received  with  great  favor  in  £□ 
land.     The  LondoD  Beview  snj'a  of  "  Lucretim 
"Mr.  TenDj'soa  has  iu  this  poem  [»)QtiDU<>d  the  tra- 
ditiona  of  hii  best  yean.     May  we  meet  bint  again 
and  again  when  he  ie  in  such  royal  and  potenti^ 

Tbe  PilII  Mall  Gazette  diicuHes  the  subject  at 
length.  The  critic  considers  "  Lucretius  "  as  fine 
as  Tithonus " ;  "So  far  we  have  Epoken  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  tittle  reterence  to  the 
poelri/  of  the  poem,  so  to  speak.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  indicate  our  opinion  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  is  as  perfect  as  ila  conception. 
Theni  is  an  admirable  hamonv  between  them.  The 
verse  is  as  lofty  as  the  thought,  —  the  manner  and 
the  matter  are  one  in  their  severity  and  pority. 
Here  and  there  the  illunon  that  you  arc  actually 
listening  to  Locrctins  is  helped  by  the  introduction 
of  passages  closely  paraphrased  from  the  poet;  an  ex- 
pedient which  seems  to  us  to  be  fiilioitous.  And  one 
thing  more  we  must  say  before  our  waning  space  is 
filled,  —  that  this  poem  ig  one  of  the  finest  bits  of 
blank  verse  that  Tennyson  has  ever  written.  It  is 
fuller,  larger,  more  various  and  majestic  than  his 
blank  ver«e  usually  ia,  with  breaks  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness and  smoothness,  —  like  shady,  quiet  little  spaees 
in  a  full-flowing  river." 

The  editor  ol'  the  Imperial  Beview  is  even  more 
enthnsiastic.  "  Mr.  Tennyson,"  he  remarks,  "  bas 
not  been  happy  in  the  occasional  pieces  that  he  has 
recently  contributed  to  the  magazines.  He  writes  so 
little,  and  the  little  that  he  writes  is  so  perfect  in 
finish  and  §o  uniform  in  excellence,  that  the  an- 
nonncement  of  a  new  poem  from  his  pen  natorally 
provokes  great  expectations.  When  consequently. 
It  instances,  he  published  a  few  careless 
re  vers  f  occasion,  to  which  the  writer  him- 
self wonld  be  the  last  to  attach  any  value,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  this  unwelcome  deviation  from  his  ordinary 
practice  should  cause  considerable  disappointment, 
uid  give  occasion  to  not  a  little  detraction.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  made  the  most  effective  reply  to  the 
istic  cridcism  provoked  by  The  Victim  and  The 
Spiteful  Letter,  by  contributing  to  the  current  num- 
ber of  Mocmillan's  Magaxine  the  poem  entitled  L\tr 
creiiue.  Lucreltia  is  iu  every  way  worthy  of  the 
Author  of /n  Memoriiaa  and  the  Idj/U  of  Ae  King, 
and  will  take  rank  with  the  most  exquisite  of  those 
shorter  poems  that  derive  their  inspiration  from  clas- 
ricsl  sources ;  with  (Enone  and  TiAonia.  .  .  .  The 
blank  verse  is  such  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  accustomed 
ns  to,  —  characteriied  by  severe  beauty,  classic 
^race,  and  majestic  melody.    The  poem  is  above  all 


THE  LITTLE  PAIR  SOUL. 

A  LiTTLB  iair  sonl  tliat  knew  not  sin 
Looked  over  the  edge  of  Paradise, 

And  saw  one  striving  to  come  in, 
With  fear  and  tnmult  in  hii  eyes. 

"  0  brother,  is  it  you  ?  "  he  cried, 
"  Your  face  is  aa  a  breath  from  home. 

Why  do  you  stay  so  long  outside  ? 
I  am  athint  for  yon  to  come. 


Tell  me  first  how  otur  mother  fares, 
And  did  she  <reep  too  much  fiv  m«  ?" 

"  While  are  her  cheeks  and  tchile  h«r  heari, 
Bui  not  from  gentle  teari  for  thee. '' 

"  Tell  me  where  are  our  msten  gone  ?  ' 

"  Alas !    I  left  them  veary  and  wan ! " 

"  And  tell  me,  is  the  baby  grown  ?  " 

"AlatJ  he  will  be  soon  a  mart! 

Cannot  i/ou  brenk  the  gathering  daya, 

A  nd  let  the  light  of  Death  come  throng 
Ere  his  feel  stimble  in  the  maie, 

Cmsxed  safely  by  so  few,  sofetat 
For  lite  a  cloud  upon  the  sea 

That  darkens  till  you  find  no  shore, 
So  leas  the  fixe  of  Life  to  me. 

Until  I  sank  Joreoermore  ! 
And  like  on  army  in  the  enow 

My  days  loent  past,  a  treacherous  train, 
Each  silera  when  he  struct  his  blom 

Until  I  lay  among  litem,  slain  !  " 

"  0  brother,  there  was  a  path  so  clear!' 
"/(  might  be,  —  but  I  never  loughL" 

"  0  brother,  there  was  a  sword  so  near!* 

"/(  might  be,  —  but  I necer  fought." 

"  Yet,  sweep  this  needless  gloom  aade. 
For  yon  are  come  to  the  gate  at  last."     - 

Then  in  despair  that  soul  repUed, 

'^  The  gate  is  fast !     The  gate  is  fast!'    ^ 

"  I  cannot  move  the  miefaty  wwght, 

I  cannot  find  the  golden  key, 
But  hoctfl  of  heaven  around  tia  wut, 

And  none  baa  ever  aaid  No  to  me. 
Kind  Saint,  put  by  thy  palm  and  seroUi 

And  come  undo  the  door  Ibr  me ! " 

"  Best  thee  still,  tliou  little  fair  sonl) 
It  is  not  mine  to  keep  the  key." 


"  Best  thee  still,  thou  little  pure  heart, 
Not  for  toy  word  will  they  unfold." 

Upall  the  shining  heights  he  prayed 

For  that  poor  Shadow  in  the  cold ; 
Still  came  the  word, "  Not  ouia  to  aid! 

We  cannot  make  the  doors  unfold  I " 
But  that  poor  Shadow,  still  outside. 

Wrung  all  the  sacred  air  with  pain. 
And  all  the  sonls  went  up  and  cnod 

Where  never  cry  was  heard  In  vain- 
No  eyes  beheld  the  pitying  Face, 

The  answer  none  mi^t  understand, 
But  dimly  through  the  silent  sptce 

Was  seen  the  stretching  of  a  Hand. 

M.  B.  Smki'i*'-  ; 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 

FnNCTUALLT  &t  ten  o'clock   Helen  retained  to 

Frith  Street,  and  found   Mr.  UndercliEf  behind  a, 

sort  of  counter,  emploved  in  treeing  ;  a  woiiman 
was  seated  At  tome  little  distance  from  him;  both 
bent  on  their  work. 

"  Mr.  Undercliff  ?  "  aaid  Helen. 

HerMe,and  turned  to«arde  her  politely, — apale, 


with  a  keen  | 


come  by  appointment?" 

'*  Yes,  wr." 

'*  A  question  of  handwriting?  " 

"Not  entirely,  air.  Do  you  remember  siving  wit- 
nest  in  favor  of  a  young;  clertyiman,  iSr.  £>bert 
Penfotd,  irho  wai  acciued  of  forgery  ? " 

'*I    remember    the    circunutance,   but    not   the 

"O,  dear!  that  isnnfbrtunate,"  said  Helen,  with  a 
deep  sigh ;  she  often  had  to  sigh  now. 

'•  Why,  yon  iee,"  smd  the  Expert,  "  I  am  called 
on  auch  a  multitude  oi'  trials.  However,  I  take 
not^ea   of  tlie   principal   ones.     What  year  was   it 


drawers  arranged 
chronologically,  and  found  his  notes  dinctly.  "  It 
waa  s  ibrMd  bill,  madam,  indorsed  and  pretested 
by  PenfoM.  I  was  called  to  prove  that  the  bill  was 
not  in  the  handwriting  of  Penfold,  Here  is  my  fac- 
simile of  the  Robert  Penfold  indorsed  upon  the  bill 
by  the  prisoner."  He  handed  it  her,  and  she  exam- 
ined it  with  interest  "  And  here  are  fac-similea  of 
genuine  writing  by  John  Wardlaw ;  and  here  is  a 
copy  of  the  tbrged  note." 

He  laid  it  on  the  table  befbre  her.  She  started, 
and  eyed  it  with  horror.  It  wui  a  lone  time  before 
ibe  could  speak.  At  length  she  said,  "  And  that 
wicked  piece  of  paper  destroyed  Robert  Penfbl^." 

"Not  that  pieced*  paper,  but  the  original  i  this  is  a 
&c-«mile,  so  ur  as  tha  writing  is  concerned.  It  was 
not  necessary  in  this  case  to  imitate  paper  and  color- 
Stay,  here  is  a  sheet  on  which  I  have  lithooraphed 
the  three  stylee ;  that  will  enable  you  to  foUow  my 


comparison.  But  perhaps  that  would  not  interest 
you.  Helen  had  the  tact  to  say  it  would,  ^nius 
encouraged,  Uie  Expert  showed  her  that  Robert 
Penfold'a  writing  bad  nothing  in  common  with  the 
forged  note.  Ite  added,  "I  also  detected  in  the 
forged  note  habits  which  were  entirely  absent  from 
the  true  writing  of  John  Wardlaw.  You  will  under- 
stand there  were  plenty  of  undoubted  specimens 
in  Court  to  go  by." 

"Then,  0  rir,"  said  Helen,  "Robert  Penfold 
was  not  guilty." 

"  Certainly  not  of  writing  the  forced  note.,  1 
swore  that,  and  1 11  swear  it  again.  But  when  it 
came  to  questions  whether  he  ti^  passed  the  not«, 
and  whether  be  knew  it  was  Ibrged,  that  was  quite 
out  of  my  prorince." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Helen  ;  "  but  you 
heard  the  trial;  you  are  very  intelligent,  sir,  you 
must  have  formed  some  opinion  as  b>  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not"  ' 

The  Expert  shook  his  head.  "Uadam^"  said  be, 
"  mine  is  a  profound  and  difficult  art,  which  nqu  at 
certainties.  Very  eariy  in  mj  career  I  found  that 
to  master  that  art  i  must  be  Eingle-minded,  and  not 
allow  my  ear  to  influence  my  eye.  By  purposely 
avoiding  all  reaaoning  &om  external  circumstan- 
ces, I  have  distanced  my  competitors  in  expertise ; 
but  I  sometimes  think  I  have  rather  weakened  my 
powers  of  conjecture  through  disuse.  Now,  if  my 
mother  had  been  at  the  trial,  she  would  give  you  an 
opinion  of  some  value  on  die  outside  facts.  But 
that  is  not  my  line.  If  you  fbel  sure  be  was  inno- 
cent, and  want  mt  to  aid  you,  you  must  get  hold  of 
the  handwriting  of  every  person  who  was  likely  to 
know  old  Werdlaw's  handwrilins,  and  so  might 
have  imitated  it ;  all  tlie  clerks  in  Sis  oiGce,  to  begin 
with.     Nail  the  forger;  that  is  ynur  (Hily  chance. 

"  What,  sir  I "  said  Helen,  with  surprise,  "  if  yon 
saw  the  true  handwriting  of  the  person  who  wrote 
that  foiled  note,  should  you  rec<»Qice  it?  " 

"Why  not?  It  is  difficult;  but  I  have  done  it 
hundreds  of  times." 

"  Oh  I     Is  forgery  so  colnmon  ?  " 

"No:  butlam  m  all  the  cases;  and, besides,  I 
do  a  great  deal  in  abosinea  that  requires  tbe  same 
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kind  of  expertise, —  anoDymous  letters.  I  delect 
asaasaoa  pf  di»t  kind  by  the  icore.  A  gentleman 
or  laii^,  dovB  iij  the  coontr}',  gets  a  ptnsooad  arrow 
by  the  post,  or  perhaps  a,  shower  of  them,  l^ey 
are  always  in  aiaguised  handwriting;  those  who 
■receive  tnem  send  them  up  to  me,  with  writings  of 
all  the  people  they  suspect.  The  disgoisQ  is  gen. 
erallymoreor  leas  superficial ;  five  or  six  unconscious 
habits  remain  below  it,  and  often  these  undisguised 
habits  are  the  true  eharacteristies  of  the  writer. 
And  1 1L  tell  you  something  curious,  madam  \  it  is 
cjuite  common  for  all  the  suspected  people  to  be 
innocent;  and  then  I  write  back,  'Send  me  the 
handwriting  of  the  people  you  suspect  the  teasl'; 
pmd  amongst  them  i  often  find  the  assas^n." 

"  O  Mr.  UndercUff,"  said  Helen,  "  you  make  my 
haari:  sick." 

"  O,  it  is  a  vile  world,  for  that  matter,"  said  the 
Expert;  "and  the  country  no  better  than  the  town, 
for  all  it  looks  so  sweet  with  its  green  fields  and 

Eurhng  rills.  There  they  sow  anonymous  letters 
ko  barley :  the  very  girut  wrote  anonymous  letters 
that  make  my  hair  stand  on  end.    Yes,  it  is  a  vile 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Under. 
''""  appearing  suddenly.     Then,  turning  to  her  son, 

jjig  „ofjd  V    You  live  in  a 

world  of  forgers  and  anony- 


"  How 

little  one  of  your 


I  foree 
to  manv  of  these,  you  fancy 
they  are  common  as  dirt ;  but  they  are  only  common 
to  you,  because  thejr  all  come  your  way." 

"O,  that  is  it,  IS  it?'  said  the  Expert,  dQubt- 
fliUy. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,  Ked,"  said  the  old  lady,  auietly ; 
then  after  a  pause  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  ao  your 
very  best  for  this  young  lady." 

"  I  always  do, "  said  the  Artist.  "  But  how  can  I 
judge  without  materials  ?     And  she  brings  me  none." 

Mrs.  Undercliff  turned  to  Helen,  and  Niid : "  Have 
you  .brought  him  nothing  at  all,  no  handwritijigs  — 
m  your  bag  ?  " 

Then  Helen  sighed  B{;aiQ.  "  I  have  no  band- 
writing  except  Mr.  Penfold's ;  but  I  have  two  printed 
reports  of  the  trial." 

"  Printed  reports,"  said  the  Expert,  "  they  are  no 
use  to  me.  Ah  I  here  is  an  outline  I  took  of  the 
prisoner  during  the  trial.  You  can  read  faces  : 
tell  the  lady  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,"  and  he 
handed  the  profile  to  his  mother  with  an  ironical 
look  1  not  tbat  he  doubted  her  proficiency  in  the 
rival  art  of  reading  faces,  but  that  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  art. 

Mrs.  Underelitf  took  the  profile,  and,  coloring 
slightly,  s^d  to  Mlas  Bolleston,  "  It  is  living  faces! 

firofess  to  read  :  there  I  can  sec  the  movement  of 
be  eyes  and  other  things  that  my  son  here  has 
not  studied."  Then  she  scrutinized  the  profile.  "It 
is  a  verr  hand.<ioine  faro,"  said  she, 

The  "Expert  chuckled.  "  There  "s  a  woman's 
judgment,"  said  he.  "  Handsome  !  the  fellow  I  got 
transported  for  life  down  at  Exeter  was  an  Adonis, 
and  tbi^ed  wills,  bonds,  and  powers  of  attorney  by 
the  dozen." 

"  There 's  somethini;  noble  about  this  face,"  said 
Mrs.  UndercUff,  ignoring  the  inteiruptiou, —"  and 
yet  something  simple.     I  think  him  more  likely  to 

on  the  counter  before  Helen. 

Tlie  Expert  had  a  wonderflit  eye  and  hand  \,  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  society  he  had  elected  to  be 
gamekeeper  instead  of  poacber,  detector  of  fytg/aj 


[tt'e-paw  than  a  felon."  Havlne  <ielivered  this 
'  *!  modest  dignity,  she  bud  tbe  profil' 


instead  of  forger.  No  pbotograpb'  was  ever  tnier 
than  this  outhne.  ^elen  started,  and  bowed  her 
liAad  over  the  sketch  to  conceal  the  strong  and  va,. 
rious  emodona  that  swsUed  at  sight  of  tbo  portrait 
of  her  martyr.  In  vain ;  if  the  eyes  were  biddisn 
the  tender  bosom  heaved,  the  graceful  body  quiv- 
ered, and  the  t«ars  fUl  fast  upon  the  counter. 

Mrs,  Undercliff  was  womanly  enough,  though 
she  looked  like  the  late  l<ord  Thurlow  in  petticoats ; 
and  she  instantly  aided  the  girl  to  hide  her  beating 
heart  froia  the  nun,  though  tint  nan  was  her  son. 
She  distracted  his  attention.  "  Give  me  aJJ  your 
notes,  Ned,"  said  she,  "  and  let  me  see  whether  I 
can  make  something  of  them;  but  first  pierhapa 
Miss  BoUeston  will  empty  her  bag  on  the  c^untar. 
Go  back  to  your  work  a  momeDt,  for  I  know  yon 
have  enough  to  do." 

The  Expert  was  secretly  glad  to  be  released  fiom 
a  case  in  which  there  were  no  materials;  and  ao 
Helen  escaped  unobserved  except  by  one  of  her 
own  sex.  She  saw  directly  what  Mrs.  Uoderclifi* 
bad  done  fbr  her,  am)  liitea  her  sweet  eyes,  thick 
with  tears,  to  thank  her.  Mrs.  Undercliff  smiled 
maternally,  and  next  these  two  ladies  did  a  stroke 
of  business  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  without 
a  word  spoken ;  whereof  anon.  Helen  bdng  once 
more  composed,  Mrs.  Undercliff  took  up  the  pr»yer- 
book,  and  asked  her  with  some  curiosity  what  could 
be  in  that 

"  O,"  said  Helen,  "only  some  writing  of  Mr. 
Penfiild.  Mr.  Undercliff  does  not  want  to  see 
that ;  he  is  ab^ady  sure  Bobert  Fenfbld  never 
wrote  that  wicked  thing." 

'>  Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  tec  some  more  of  his 
handwriting,  for  all  tiat,"  said  the  Expert,  looking 
suddenly  iip. 

"  But  it  IS  only  in  pencil." 

"  Never  mind ;  you  need  not  fear  I  shall  alter  my 
opinion." 

Helen  colored  high.  "  You  are  right ;  and  I 
should  disgrace  my  good  cause  by  withbolding  any- 
thing from  your  inspection.  TTiere,  ar."  Ajul  she 
opened  the  prayer.book,  and  laid  Cooper^  dying 
words  before  the  Expert;  be  glanced  over  tbem 
with  an  eye  like  a  bird,  and  compared  them  with 
his  notes. 

"  Yes,*  said  be,  "that  >s  Bobert  Feofcld's  writ- 
ing; and  I  say  again  that  lumd  never  wroto  tbe 
forgfwi  note." 

'  Let  me  see  that,"  said  Mre.  Undercliff. 
0,  yes,"  said  Helen,  rather  irresolutely  ;  "  bnt 

fou  look  into  the  things  as  well  as  tbe  writing,  and 
promised  papa — " 

"  Can't  vou  trust  me  ?  "  swd  Mrs.   CndeicUfi*, 
turning  Buijdenly  cold  and  a  little  siLspicious. 
"  O,  yes,  madam;  and  indeed  I  have  nothing  to 
proacb  myself  with.     But  my  papa  is   anxlona. 


my  friend ;  and  all  I  ask 
to  a  soul  what  yon 


However,  I  am  i 
is  that  you  will 
read  there." 

"  I  promise  that,"  said  tbe  eldtw  lady,  and  In- 
itanlly  bent  her  black  brows  ujion  the  writing. 
And,  as  she  did  so,  Helen  observed  her  countenanoe 

iace  ii  very  apt  to  do  when  its  owner  en- 

mgenial  work. 

would  have  made  a  great  mistake  to  keep 
this  from  ms,"  s^d  she,  giavely.  Then  she  pon- 
dered profoundly ;  then  she  turned  to  her  son  and 
said,  "  Why,  Eclward,  this  Is  the  very  young  lady 
who  was  wrecked  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  cast  oa 
a  desolate  island.  We  have  all  read  about  yon  in 
the  papers,  miss ;  and  I  fb)t  fbr  you,  fbr  one,  bat, 
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of  course,  not  u  I  do  now  I  hkve  leen  foa.     You 
muat  let  me  go  into  tUa  with  vou." 

■'  Ah,  if  you  would  ! "  said  Helen.  "  O  madBm,  I 
have  gone  through  tortorw  already  for  want  of 
aomebod]'  of  my  own  ks  to  keep  me  in  couate- 
nuice  I  O,  if  j-ou  could  have  seen  how  I  have  been 
tvceired,  with  what  cold  looks,  and  sometimei  with 
iin[icrtinent  gtorea,  before  I  could  even  penetrate 
into  the  resion  of  those  cold  looks  and  petty  for- 
malities  I  'Any  miierabla  itraw  waa  etcusc  enouKh 
to  atop  mc  on  my  errand  of  justice  and  mercy  and 
gratitude.** 

"  Gratitude  ?  " 

"  O,  fee,  madam.  The  pDpeia  bare  oi^  told  yon 
that  I  was  shipwrecked  and  cast  away.  They  don't 
tell  you  that  Kobert  Penfold  warned  me  the  ship 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  I  disbelieved  and  alfionted 
him  in  return,  and  he  never  reproached  me,  not 
even  by  a  look.  And  we  were  in  a  boat  with  the 
sailors,  all  atarved  —  aot  hungry :  starved  —  and 
mad  with  thirst,  and  yet  In  his  own  agony  he  hid 
ramething  for  me  K>  eat.  AU  his  thought,  all  his 
fear,  was  for  me.  Sach  thing*  are  not  done  in 
ttioee  pvat  extremities  of  the  pour,  vulgar,  mlTer' 
ing  body,  except  by  angels,  in  whom  the  soul  rises 
aMVe  the  flesh.  And  he  b  soch  an  an^L  I  have 
had  a  knife  lift«d  pver  me  to  kill  me,  msdam, — 
yet :  and  again  it  was  he  who  Mvod  me.  I  owe  my 
life  to  him  on  the  island  over  and  over  again ;  and 
in  return  1  have  promised  to  give  him  back  bis 
honor,  that  he  values  far  more  than  life,  as  all  Euch 
noble  apirits  do.  Ab,  my  poor  martyr,  how  feebly 
I  plead  yonr  cause  1  O,  help  mo !  pray,  pray,  help 
me  1  All  is  so  dark,  and  J  to  woak,  so  weak. 
Again  the  loving  eyes  atreomed ;  and  this  time  not 
an  eye  was  dry  in  tite  little  diop. 

The  Expert  flung  down  his  tracing  with  some- 
thing between  a  ^an  and  a  carae.  "  Who  can  do 
that  drudgeiT,"  he  cried, .'  whilst  the  poor  young 
lady  —  Mother,  yon  take  it  in  hand ;  find  me  some 
material,  though  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  fty'a  foot, 
give  me  but  a  clew  do  thicker  than  a  spider's  web, 
and  1 11  follow  it  throtigh  the  whole  labyrinth.  Bat 
TOO  see  I  'm  impotent ;  there 's  no  basis  for  me.  It 
IS  a  caee  for  you.  It  waoti  a  shi«wd  sasacious  body- 
that  can  read  fact^  and  fkcee ;  and  —  1  won't  jest 
any  more,  Misa  KoUeeion,  fbr  yoa  are  deeply  in  eai^ 
DBSt  —  Well,  then,  she  reall  v  is  a  woman  with  a 
wonderful  inn^t  info  facts  ana  fluet.  She  has  got 
a  way  of  raadmg  them  as  I  read  bandwrinng ;  and 
ska  matt  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you,  tor  as  a 
rale  she  never  does  ui  Um  honor  to  meddle." 

*  Ha*a  joa  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  madam  ?  "  said 
Helen,  modestly  and  tenderiy,  yet  half  aichly. 

"  That  I  have,"  said  the  other.  "  Ilioee  ey«s  of 
yoaii  went  itnjght  into  my  heart  Int  ni^t,  or  I 
should  not  be  ben  this  DMnittg.  ThU,  a  partif 
owing  to  my  own  eyaa  being  so  dark  and  youn  the 
lDv«lie3t  hazd.  It  is  twenty  years  since  eyes  Lko 
yours  have  gaced  into  budc.  Diamonds  are  not 
half  so  rar»,  nor  a  tenth  part  so  lovely,  to  my  fka- 
cy."  She  tamed  her  bead  away,  melted  probauy  by 
some  tender  reminiaoence.  It  was  only  Ibr  a  )do- 
■Bent.  She  tiwMd  round  again,  and  said  qaietly, 
**  Yes,  Ked,  I  sDould  like  to  try  what  I  CMi  do ;  I 
think  yoa  said  these  are  reports  of  his  trial  I'll  bo- 
gin  by  reading  tiiem." 

She  read  Ihetn  botfa  very  slowly  and  careflilly,  and 
ber  rac«  grew  like  m  jwige'e,  utd  H^en  watnfaed 
each  shade' of  ezprenien  with  deep  anxiety. 

Tbat  mwcfAil  coantenanca  ebowed  alacrity  and 
kope  at  Snti  Ihsti  doubt,  tad  difficulty,  aad  at  Iwt 


dejecUon.  Helen's  heart  turned  txAi,  and  for  the- 
first  time  she  becan  to  despair.  For  now  a  shrewd 
person,  with  a  plain  prejudice  in  her  favor  and  Bi^ 
ert's,  was  staggered  b  '' 
trial. 


by   the   umple  bets    of  Uie 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Mrs.   Ukdercliff,   having  read   the    reportli 

avoided  Helen's  e\'e  (another  twisign).  She  turned 
to  Mr.  Undercliff,  and,  probably  because  tlic  perusal  of 
the  reports  had  disappointedher,  said,  almost  angrily, 
"  Edward,  what  did  you  say  lo  make  them  iaugh  at 
that  trial  ?  Bot^  these  papers  ssy  tbat  ■'  an  Expert 
wa«  called,  whose  ingenuity  made  the  court  smile, 
but  clid  not  connterbalance  the  evidence.'" 

"  Why,. tbat  is  a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,"  said 
the  Expert,  turning  red.  "  I  was  called  aiiriplr  and 
solely  to  prove  Penfold  did  not  wnte  the  forged 
note ;  1  proved  it  to  the  judge's  satisfac^on,  and  be 
directed  the  prisoner  to  be  acqiultted  on  that  count. 
Miss  RoUeston,  the  lawyers  ollen  do  sneer  at  ex- 
jKita ;  but  then  four  experts  out  of  five  are  rank 
impostors,  —  a  set  of  theorists,  who  go  by  arbitrary 
rufee  iramed  in  the  doaet,  and  not  by  large  and  1»- 
bonous  comparison  with  indisputable  documents. 
These  chariataas  are  not  aware  that  five  thousand 
cramped  and  tremulous,  but  genuine,  signaturas  are 
wtklen  every  day  by  honest  men,  and  to  they  de- 
nounce every  cramped  or  tremulous  writing  as  a  fbr- 
gvry.  The  irarieties  in  a  man's  writing,  caiued  by  his- 
yriting  with  his  glove  on  or  off,  with  a  quill  or  a  bad 
steel  pen,  drunk  or  sober,  calm  or  ^tated.  in  full  day- 
light or  duik,  etc.  etc.,  all  this  is  a  dead  letter  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  bias  towards  alispicion  of  forgery ; 
and  a  bank^  clerk,  with  bis  mere  general  impres- 
sion, ia  better  evidence  than  they  are.  But  I  amao 
artist  of  a  very  different  stamp.  I  never  reason  it 
priori.  J  compare ;  and  I  have  no  luas.  I  never 
will  have.  Tbc  judges  know  this,  and  the  pain*  . 
and  labor  I  take  to  be  right,  and  they  treat  me  with 
oonrtesy.  At  Penfold's  trial  the  matter  was  easy; 
I  showed  the  court  he  had  not  written  the  note,  and 
my  evidence  crushed  the  indictment  ki  iar.  How 
could  they  have  laughed  at  my  testimony  ?  Why, 
they  acted  upon  it.  Hiose  reports  are  not  worth  a 
straw.  What  journals  were  they  cut  oat  of?  " 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  Helen.  ) 

"Is    there   notUng   on    Ibe    upper   nuLrgin  U 


"  No." 


This  ia  a  respectable 


them  me,  ] 
paper  too.'  the  Daily 

"  0  Hr.  Undercliff,  bow  can  yoa  know  that  ?  * 

"  I  don't  knom  it ;  but  I  think  n,  bwaiBS  tlia  iy^ 
and  paper  are  like  tbat  Jonmid ;  the  cooduoton  are 
fond  of  clean  type ;  so  am  I.  Whf,  bera  is  another 
misatatemeat ;  the  judge  Devar  sud  be  wgravated 
bit  offence  by  trying  to  cast  a  slur  ijma  the  Want 
laws.  I  '11  swear  tM  Judge  never  said  a  lyllsUe  ot 
tba  kind.  ^Vhat  he  said  was '  You  can  speak  in  ar- 
rest ^judgment  ongnrandsof  law,  but  you  mast  not 
impugn  the  verdict  with  facts.'  Tbat  was  the  only 
time  lie  spoke  to  ^e  priMoer  at  ali  lliete  reports 
ar«  not  worth  a  button." 

Helen  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eree  in  ilapwr' 
"  Where  sball  I  find  the  Irutlt  7  ".said  she.  "Tbe 
worid  is  a  quicksand." 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Underdin, 
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"don't  yon  be  disconraged :  there  most  be  a  correct  I 
report  in  Bome  papejr  or  other." 

"  I  am  not  80  mre  of  tb&t,"  asid  Undercliff.  "  1 1 
believe  Uie  reporters  traodle  ofT  to  the  nearest  pub- 1 
lic-hoose  together,  and  light  their  pipes  with  their  ' 
notes,  and  settle  lometbinK  or  other  bjr  memory.  ' 
Indeed,  they  hare  reached  a  pitcb  of  jnaccuracy 
that  could  not  be  attained  without  co-operation. 
Independent  liars  contradict  each  other:  but  these 
cbaps  follow  one  another  in  falsehood,  like  geese 
toddling  after  one  another  across  a  common." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff,"  if  you  cant 
help  OS,  don't  hurt  as.  We  don't  want  a  man  to 
t^  yellow  jaundice  to  us.  Misa  Bolleston  must  em- 
ploy somebody  to  read  all  the  otber  papen  and 
compare  the  reports  with  these." 

"I'll  employ  nobody  bat  myself,"  said  Helen. 
"  1 11  go  to  the  Biitidi  Museum  directly. 

"  The   Moseum  ! "  cried  Mr.  Undercliff,  looking 


Peele  B  Come  HooBe."  He  directed  her  where  to 
find  that  place  ;  and  she  was  so  eager  to  do  some- 
thing for  Kobert,  however  small,  that  she  took  up 
her  bag  directly,  and  put  up  the  prayer-book,  and 
was  going  to  ask  for  her  extracts,  when  she  observed 
Mr.  UnderclifT  was  scrutinizing  tbem  with  great  in- 
terest, BO  she  thought  she  would  leave  them  with 
him ;  but,  on  looking  more  closely,  she  found  that  he 
was  examining,  not  the  reports,  but  the  advertiae- 
ments  and  misceUanea  on  the  reverse  aide. 

She  waited  out  of  politeness,  but  she  colored  and 
bit  ber  lip.     She  could  not  help  feeling  hurt  and  in.) 


"  But  you  can't ;  you  have  no  materials.' 

"  No ;  but  I  have  found  a  door  that  may  lead  to 
materials." 

Having  delivered  himself  thus  myaterionalr,  ho 
shut  himself  up  10  obstinate  silence  until  Hd«n 
BoUeeton  called  ^ain,  two  days  afterwards.  She 
brought  a  bag  fuU  of  mannscnpt  this  time:  to  wit, 
copies  in  her  own  handwriting  of  eight  reports,  the 
Queen  tr.  Penfold.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
told  M™.  Undercliff  that  all  the  reports  were  some- 
what more  favorable  than  the  two  she  had  left; 
and  ihe  was  beginning  to  tell  Mr.  Undercliff*  be 
quite  right  in  his  recollection,  when  he  inter- 
.^^.^  her,  and  sud,  "  All  that  is  secondary  now. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  jnswer  me  a'  queebon  ?  ** 

She  colored  ;  but  said,  "  O,  no.  Ask  me  any- 
thing you  tike  "  i  then  she  blushed  deeper. 

"How  did  you  become  possessed  of  those  two 
reports  you  left  with  me  the  other  day  ?  " 

At  this  question,  so  different  from  what  she 
tared,  Belen  cleared  up  and  smiled,  and  udd. 
From  a  Mr.  Hand,  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
See ;  they  were  sent  me  at  my  request." 

The  Expert  seemed  pleased  at  this  reply  ;  Us 

brow  cleared,  and  he  sua,  "  Then  I  don't  mind  teU- 

; —  you  that  those  two  reports  will  bring  Feufold'a 

1  within  my  province.     To  speak  plunly,  l£sa 

KoUeetoD,  your  newapaper  extracts  —  abe  Fok- 


Any  trash  is  more  interestins  to  peoplf 
poor  Robert's  case,"  she  thought     Ai  '    ■  '  -  - 


last 


she  said  bitterly, 

"  Those  advertisenteals  sei 
shidl  I  leave  them  with  you 

"  If  you  please,"  s»d  the  Expert,  over  whose  bead, 
bent  in  do^ed  scrutiny,  this  small  thunderbolt  of 
feminine  wrath  passed  uoconscioua. 

Helen  drave  away  to  Feele's  Coffee 

Mn.  Undercliff  pondered  over  the  facts  that  had 
been  elicited  in  this  converBation ;  the  Expert  re- 
mained absorbed  in  the  advertisements  at  tbe  bbck 
of  Helen's  reports. 

When  he  had  examined  every  one  of  them 
nutoly,  he  held  the  entire  extracta  up  to  the  light, 
and  looked  through  them ;  then  he  stuck  a  double 


on  them  Re  Penfold,  and  looked  about  for  his  other 
materials,  to  put  them  all  neaUy  together.  Lo  I  the 
pro&le  of  Bobert  Penfold  was  gone. 

"  Now  that  is  too  bad,"  said  he.  "  So  much  for 
her  dovelike  eyea,  that  you  admired  so.  Miss  Inno- 
cence has  stolen  that  profile." 

"  Stolen  I  she  bought  it  —  of  me." 

"  Why,  she  never  said  a  word." 

"  No ;  but  she  looked  a  took-  She  asked  u 
with  those  sweet  imploring  eyes,  might  she  have 
and  I  looked  yA :  then  she  glanced  towards  yi 
and  put  down  a  note.     Here  it  is." 

"  Why,  you  beat  the  telegraph,  you  two !    Ten 
pounds  for  lliat  thii^  !    I  must  make  it  up  b  ' 
somehow." 

"  I  wish  you  could.    Poor  girl,  she  is  a  lady  every 
inch.     But  she  is  in  love  with  that  Penfold.     I ' 
a&aid  it  is  a  hopeless  case." 

"  I  have  seen  %  plainer.  But  hopeless  it  is  noL 
However,  yon  worK    your   way,  and  1 11    work 
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"  FoBGRRUce  1"  cried  Helen,  mth  innocent  bor- 
"  Rank    Foroeries,"    repeated    the    Expert, 

"  Forgeries ! "  cried  Helen,  "  Why,  bow  cm 
printed  things  be  that  ?  "  ■ 

"  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the 
old  lady. 

"  Why,  what  else  can  you  call  them  ?  "  said  the 
Expert.  "  They  are  got  up  t«  look  like  extracts 
from  newspaper*.  But  they  were  printed  as  tbey 
are,  and  were  never  in  anyjournaL  Shall  I  tell 
yon  how  I  found  that  out  ?  " 

"  If 'you  please,  air,"  said  Helen. 

"Welt,  then,  I  looked  at  the  reverse  side,  and  I 
found  seven  misprints  in  one  slip,  and  five  in  the 
other.  That  was  a  great  uurntxr  to  creep  into 
printed  slips  of  that  length.  The  trial  part  did  not 
show  a  single  erratum.  '  Hullo  1 '  sud  I  to  myself; 
'  why,  one  side  is  printed  more  carefiitly  tiian  the 
other.'  And  that  was  not  natural  The  printing 
of  advertisements  is  looked  after  quite  as  sharplj  aa 
any  otber  part  in  a  journal.  Why,  the  advertaera 
themselves  cry  out  if  they  are  misprinted ! " 

"  0,  bow  shrewd  ! "  cried  Helen. 

"  Child's  play,"  said  the  Expert  "  Well,  from 
that  blot  I  wont  on.  I  looked  at  the  edzea,  and 
tbey  were  cut  too  clean.  A  gentieman  with  a  pair 
of  sciisors  can't  cut  slips  ont  of  a  paper  like  tbia. 
They  were  cut  in  the  printer's  ofSce.  Lastly,  on 
holifing  tbem  to  the  t^nt,  I  fonnd^hey  bod  not 
been  machined  npon  ^e  plan  now  adopted  by  all 
newspapers;  but  worked  by  hand.    In  one  wcffd 

"Obi"  Bud  Helen,  "to  think  I  shonld  have 
handled  forgeries,  and  shown  them  to  yon  for  real. 
Ah!  I'm  BO  glad;  for  now  I  have  com'mitt«d  the 
same  crime  as  Bobert  Penfold;  I  have  nttered  « 
tbrged  document.    Take  me  np,  and  have  me  put 
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in  prison,  for  I  am  aa  guiltj  as  ever  he  wa>."     H 
tace  shone  with  rapture  at  shftring  Robcrt'»  guilt. 
The  Expert  was  a  little  puzzled  by  Bentiments . 
high-flown  and  unpractical. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  you  are  hardly  aware  what 
■  valuable  iliicovcry  this  may  prove  to  ^ou.  How- 
ever, the  next  Blep  is  to  get  me  a  specimen  of  the 
Ssoa't  bandwritinj^  who  furnished  you  with  these. 
e  chances  are,  he  is  the  writer  of  the  forged  note." 
Helen  uttered  an  exclamation  that  was  almost  a 
ECream.  The  infereRce  took  her  quite  by  lurpriBe. 
She  looked  at  Mrs.  UndercUff. 

"  He  is  right,  1  think,"  laid  the  old  lady. 

"  Bight  or  wrong,"  said  the  E.'cpert,  "  the  next 
ttep  in  the  inquiry  is  to  do  what  I  said.  But  that 
demands  great  caution.  You  must  write  a  short 
civil  note  to  Mr.  Hand,  and  just  ask  htm  some 
question.  Let  me  aee  :  ask  him  what  newspapers 
His  extracts  are  from,  and  whether  he  has  got  any 
more.  He  will  not  tell  you  the  truth ;  but  no  fbt- 
ter,  we  shall  get  bold  of  his  handwriting." 

"  But,  air,"  said  Helen,  "  there  ia,  no  need  for  that. 
Mr.  Hand  sent  me  a  note  along  with  the  extracts." 
'"  The  deuce  he  did.  All  the  better.  Any  words 
in  it  that  are  in  the  forged  note  ?  Is  Penfold  in  it, 
or  Wardlaw  ?  '■ 

Helen  reflected    a  moment,  and  then  said 
thought  both  those  names  were  in  it. 

"  Fetch  me  that  note,"  sud  Undercliff,  aod  his 
eyes  sparkled.     He  was  on  a  hot  scent  now. 

"  And  let  me  study  the  genuine  reports,  and 
compare  what  they  aay  with  the  forged  ones,"  sajd 
Mrs.  UnderclLfT. 

"  O,  what  friends  I  have  found  at  last ! "  cried 
Helen. 

She  thanked  them  both  warmly,  and  hurried 
hpme,  for  it  was  gBttine  late. 

Next  day  she  brought  Hand*s  letter  to  Mr.  Un- 
derclifi',  and  devoured  his  countenance  while  he  in- 
spected it  keenly,  and  compared  it  with  the  forged 
note. 

The  comparison  wu  long  and  careful,  but  unsat* 
iifactory.  Mr.  Undereliff  could  not  conscientiously 
say  whether  Hand  had  written  the  forged  note  or 
not.     There  were  pros  and  cons. 

"  We  are  in  deeper  water  than  I  thought,"  said 
be.  "The  companson  must  be  enlarg^.  .You 
most  write  as  I  suggested,  and  get  another  note  out 
Of  Mr.  Hand." 

"  And  lejive  the  prayer-book  with  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Undereliff. 

line  from  Mr.  Hand,  to 
uy  that  the  extracts  had  been  sent  him  from  the 
country  by  one  of  his  fullow-clerks,  and  he  had 
locked  thetn  up,  leat  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  who  was 
mncb  respected  in  the  office,  should  see  them.  He 
could  not  say  where  they  came  from  ;  perhaps  from 
some  provincial  paper.  If  of  any  value  to  Miss 
RoUeaton.  she  wis  quite  at  liberty  Uf  keep  them. 
He  added  there  was  a  coffee-house  in  the  city  where 
ihe  could  read  all  the  London  papers  of  that  dale. 
This  letter,  which  contained  a  great  many  more 
words  than  the  other,  wm  submitted  to  Underclrff. 
It  puzzled  him  so  that  he  set  to  work,  and  dinccted 
every  curve  the  writer's  pen  had  made;  but  he 
coald  come  to  no  positive  conclusion,  and  be  refiised 
lo  utter  hifl  coiyecturea. 

"  We  are  iu  a  deep  water,"  said  he. 

Finally,  he  tolil  his  mother  he  was  at  a  stand- 
■till  for  the  present. 

"But  I  am    not,"  said  Mra.   Undereliff.     She 


Helen  complied  with  these 
due  course  received  a  civil  lln 


added,  afler  a  while,  "  I  think  there 's  felony  at  the 
bottom  of  this." 

"  Smells  like  it  to  me,"  said  the  Expert 

_"  Then  I  want  you  to  do  something  very  clever 
for  me." 

"  What  is  that  7  "■ 

"I  want  yon  to  forge  something." 

"  Come!  I  say." 

"  Quite  innocent,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  but  it  is  a  bad  habit  to  commence." 

"  Alt  depends  on  the  object.  This  is  to  take  in  a 
forger,  that  is  all."  • 

The  Expert's  eyes  sparkled.  He  had  always  been 
sadly  discontented  with  the  efforts  of  forgers,  and 
thonght  he  could  do  better. 

"  111  do  it,"  said  he,  gayly. 


CHAPTEB  LXL 

General  Rollestok  and  his  daughter  sat  at 
breiakfast  in  the  hotel.  General  Rdleston  was 
reading  the  ri'met,  and  bis  eye  lighted  on  something 
that  made  him  start.  He  looked  towards  Helen, 
and  his  Grst  impulse  was  to  commnnicate  it  to  her : 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  be  preferred  to  put  a 
question  to  her  first. 

"  You  have  never  told  the  Wardlaws  what  those 
■ail(H^  said  ?  " 

"No,  papa.  I  sljll  think  they  ought  to  have 
been  told  ;   but   you   know  you  positively  forbade 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Why  afflict  the  old  gentleman 
with  such  a  tale?  A  couple  of  common  sailors  ! 
who  choae  to  fancy  the  ship  was  destroyed." 

"Who  are  better  judges  of  such  a  tiling  thm 

"  Well,  my  child,  if  you  think  so,  I  can't  help  it 
All  I  say  is,  spare  the  old  gentleman  such  a  report 
As  for  Arthur,  to  tell  ySu  the  truth,  I  have  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  bim." 

>'  O  papa  I  Then  why  ibrbid  me  to  t«D  him  ? 
What  did  he  6%)- ?" 

"He  was  very  much  distressed.  'Destroy  the 
ship  my  Helen  was  in,'  said  he :  '  if  I  thought  WylJe 
had  done  that  I'd  kill  him  with  my  own  huid, 
tbouch  1  was  hanged  for  it  next  minute.'  I  never 
the  young  fellow  fire  up  so  before.  But  when 
he  came  to  think  calmly  over  it  a  little  while,  he 
sud:  ■!  hope  this  slander  will  never  reach  my 
father's  ears ;  it  would  grieve  him  deeply.     I  only 

"Laugh  at  it!  and  yet  talk  of  killing?" 
"  O,  people  say  they  laugh  at  a  thing  when  they 
re  very  angry  all  the  time.  However,  as  you  are 
good  girl,  and  mind  what  you  are  told,  1 11  read 
ou  an  advertisement  that  will  make  you  stare. 
llere  is  Joseph  Wyliu,  who,  you  sav,  wrecked  the 
Proserpine,  actually  invited  by  Michael  Penfold  to 
call  on  bim,  and  bear  of  somethijig  to   his  advait- 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Helen,  "  how  strange !  Surely 
Mr,  Penfold  cannot  know  the  character  of  th^ 
man.  Stop  a  minute!  Advertise  for  him?  Then 
nobody  knows  where  he  livea  ?  There,  papa ;  yon 
see  he  is  afraid  to  go  near  Arthur  Wardlaw;  he 
knows  he  destroyed  the  ship.  What  a  mystery  it 
all  ia !  And  so  Mr.  Penfold  la  at  home,  after  all ; 
and  not  to  send  me  a  single  line.  I  never  met 
with  so  much  nnkindness  and  discourteay  in  all  my 
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not  Ituid  in  England  for  fMn," — bare  she  stifled  » 
Mb,  —  "  and  Icoig  ere  tluU  we  ahall  have  rettored 
him  to  Bocietf ." 
Michael  stored  at  that,  and  shook  hia  head. 
"  Never,"  laid  he ;  "  that  ia  imposaiblo.' 
»  Whyimpoftiible?'* 
"  They  all  My  he  is  a  felon." 
"  They  all  ihall  say  that  he  is  a  martyr." 
"  And    so    be  ia ;   bat    bow  can   ^at  ever  be 

"  I  don't  IcDOw.     But  I  am  tore  the  troth  csn 
always  be  proved,  if  pe«^>le  have  patience  and  per- 


"  My  sweet  yonng  lady,"  said  Michael,  sadly, 
"  you  don't  know  the  world-" 

"  I  am  learning  it  Uet,  though.  It  may  take  me 
a  few  yean,  perhape,  to  make  powerful  ftiends,  to 
grope  my  way  amongat  forgers,  and  3pi««,  and 
wicked,  dlBbonest  peotHe  of  aU  sorts,  but  so  surely 
as  you  at  there  I  '11  clear  Robert  Penfold  before  i 

The  good  feeble  old  man  gazed  on  her  with  ad- 
miration and  Rsiontahment. 

She  subdued  her  flashing  eye,  and  said  with  a 
smile,  "  And  you  riiaU  help  me.  Mr.  Penfold,  let 
me  aiik  you  a  question.  I  called  here  before ;  but 
gone  to  Edinburgh.      Then  I  wrote  ' 


}let  D 


IT  the 


low,  do  not  think  I  am 
angry ;  but  pray  t«U  me  why  you  would  not  answer 
my  letter." 

Michael  PenfiJd  was  not  burdened  with  amour 
propre,  bat  who  has  not  got  a  little  of  it  in  some 
comer  of  his  heart?  ■'  Miss  Rolleaton,"  aaid  he,  "  I 
waa  born  a  gentleman,  and  was  a  man  of  fortune 
once,  till  falM  friends  ruined  me.  I  am  in  business 
now,  but  stilt  a  gentleman  ;  and  neither  as  a  gentle- 
man nor  as  a  man  of  buainess  could  I  leave  a  lady's 
letter  unanswered.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  all 
my  life.  I  never  got  your  letter,"  he  said,  quite 
put  out ;  and  bis  wrath  was  so  like  a  dove's  that 
Helen  smiled  and  aaid,  "  But  I  posted  it  myself. 
And   my  address  was   in   it ;   yet  it  was  not  re- 

"  Well,  madam,  it  was  not  delivered,  I  assure 
yon." 

"  It  was  intercepted,  then." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  blushed,  and  said,  "  Yei, 
I  am  getUni;  auspicious,  ever  since  I  found  I  was 
followed  and  watched.  Excuse  me  a  moment" 
She  went  to  the  window  and  peered  through  the 
curtains.  She  aaw  a  man  walking  slowly  by;  he 
quickened  bis  pace   tbe  moment  she   opened   the 


"Yes,"  said  she,  "it  was  iuteicepted,  and  lam 
watched  wherever  I  go." 

Before  she  coutd  say  any  more  a  Imstle  was  beard 
on  (he  stairs,  and  in  hannced  Nancy  Roose,  talking 
«•  she  came.  "  Ekcuss  me,  Mr.  Penfolds,  but  I 
can't  wait  no  longer  with  V>y  heart  a  buntinf; ;  it 
ii!  it  is !  O  my  Jear,  sweet  young  lady ;  the  Lord 
be  praised !  You  really  are  here  alive  and  well. 
Kim  you  I  must  and  ahdl ;  come  back  from  the 
dead  ;  there  —  there  —  there  I " 

'■  Nancy  !  my  good,  kind  Nancy,"  cried  Helen, 
and  retumL-d  her  embrace  warmlv. 

Then  followed  a  burst  of  brasen  explanations ; 
and  at  last  Helen  made  out  that  ]|aney  was  the 
llodladv,  and  had  left  Lambeth  long  ago. 

"  But.  dear  heart !"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Penfolds,  I'm 
properly  jealous  of  you.  To  think  of  her  coming 
Bete  U>  see  you,  and  not  me  1 ' 


"But  I  didn't  know  yon  were  here,  Nancy." 
Then  followed  a  stream  of  inquiries,  and  sudi 
warrn-faearted  sympathy  with  all  her  dangen  and 
troubles,   that   Helen   wag  led   into  reveaUog  the 

cause  of  it  all 

"  Nancy,"  said  she.  Solemnly,  "  the  ship  was  wil- 
fiilly  cast  away ;  there  was  a  villain  on  board 
that  made  holea  in  her  on    purpose,  and   sunk 

Nancy  lifted  up  ber  hands  in  astoniabment.  But 
Mr.  Penfold  was  far  more  surprised  and  agi- 
tated. 

"  For    Heaven's    sake,    don't    say  that ! "    he 

"  Why  not,  air ? "  s^d  Helen;  "it  is  the  truth; 
and  I  have  got  the  testimony  of  dying  men  to  prove 

"I  I 


"'Arthur  Wardlaw   knows   it:    my   {athei   told 

"  And  he  never  told  me,"  said  Penfold,  with 
growing  aurprise, 

"  Goodncas  me  I  what  a  world  it  is ! "  cried  Nancy. 
"  Why,  that  was  morder,  and  no  less.  It  ia  a  wonder 
she  wasn't  drownded, and  another  friend  into  the 
bargain  that  I  had  in  that  ver^  ship.  O,  I  wish  I 
bad  the  villain  here  that  done  it,  i  '(1  tear  lus  eyes 
out  I" 

Here  tb6  mite  of  a  servant  bounded  in,  radiant 
^"d  gigging,  gave  Nancy  a  triumphant  glance,  and 
poppedout  again,  holding  the  door  open,  thiimgh 
which  in  slouched  a  aca&ring  man,  drawn  by  Pen- 
fold's  advertisement,  and  decoyed  into  Nancy's 
Kesence  by  the  imp  of  a  girl,  who  thought  to  please 
r  mistress. 

Nancy,  who  for  some  days  had  secretly  expected 

ia  viait,  merely  gave  a  little  squeak  ;  but  Helen 
uttered  a  violent  scream ;  and,  upon  tlint,  Wylie  ree- 
(^niied  her,  and  literally  stag^red  back  a  step  or 
two,  and  these  words  fell  out  of  bis  mouth :  — 

"  The  aick  girl ! " 

Helen  cau^t  tbem. 

"  Ay ! "  cned  she ;  "  but  she  is  alive  in  spite  of 
you :  alive  to  deuounce  you  and  to  punish  you." 

She  darted  forward,  and  her  eyes  tlashed  light- 
ning. 

"  Look  at  this  man,  all  of  you."  sbe  cried. 
Look  at  him  well:  this  is  Tuq  WKetch  THAT 
THK  Pboberpine  ! " 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  PASTILLE. 
For  ages  before  the  momentous  day  when  the 
French  Revolution  fint  signally  declared  ilaelf  by 
the'  storming  of  the  Bastille,  the  state  priaona  and 
royal  palaces  of  Franqe  were,  hiatoricatly  speaking, 
so  closely  connected  with  each  other,  tUt  mcst 
palace  records  possessed  corresponding  prison 
memoridfa,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
will  presently  here  appear.  Firet,  however,  it  must 
be  observed  that,  not  only  during  the  Middle  Agea 
were  many  French  fortified  palaces  and  state 
prisons  identical,  but  even  aller  the  pleasant  chlteau 
of  the  Tuileries  had  risen  to  view  in  the  time  of 
Catherine  de  M^icis,  and  when,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury Uier.  the  erection  of  that  of  VersaiUw  had 
splendidly  illustrated  the  reign  of  Louis  XIT.,  nir, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  long  roign  of  Louis  XVt 
there  were  still  many  illustrious  men  and  women 
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Btandiog  near  the  throne  of  France  vho  had  their 
own  personal  priion  memories,  —  memories,  which 
they  themselves  will  preaently  here  recount,  of  their 
own  several  lives  in  the  Bastille. 

Not  always,  however,  were  such  memnriee  of  an 
essentially  or  exclusively  dreary  character,  for  the 
Baatille,  or  yatt  fortified  enclosure,  long  and  square 
in  form,  contained  the  governor's  bouse,  treasury, 
chapel,  and  six  other  prison  towers  (varying  from 
•even  to  two  stories  each),  besides  that  grim  couple 
which  frowned  down  on  the  Porte  St.  Antoine, — 
towers  circular  outside,  but  vith  octagonal  cham- 
ben  and  cells  within.  On  its  own  side  of  ponder- 
ous drawbridges,  massive  walls,  and  iron  ban  brist- 
ling with  spikea,  the  Bastille  had  not  only  ite 
courtyards  (the  principal  one  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  by  eighty  wide),  but  a  courtly  world  of  its 
own,  which  was  almost  as  inacccs^bte  to  the  canaille 
of  the  capital  as  that  of  Venailles.  It  had  its 
places  of  recreation,  not  less  than  its  dungeon;;  its 
feasts,  —  and  those  at  the  king's  expense,  —  notless 
than  its  solitary  fasts ;  iti>  pure  loves,  not  leas  than 
ita  fonl  legends,  the  latter  revived,  or  sometimes 
invented,  Dy  political  malecontenCs  and  spies  (such 
as  De  Rennevdle,  who  had  formerly  written  hintself 
into  Bastille  notoriety,  is  now  supposed  to  I  ~  ~ 
been),  which  le^nds  vcre  rife  amon^t  the  illl 
ate,  who,  luiowing  nothing  more  of  its  anecdc 
shudBered  at  the  outward  aspect  of  the  great 
state  prison  of  Paris.  Surrounded  by  a  ditch 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  teat  wide  (which  ditch 
was  always  dry  except  when  the  Seine  overBowed, 
or  QDUsually  long  and  heavy  rain  had  fallen),  the 
Bastille  was  also  protected  by  an  outer  wall  sixty 
feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  which  ran  a  wooden 
gallery,  with  balustrades. 

AltW  this  gallcn',  called  "  the  Rounds,"  walked 
aentineb  night  and  day,  who,  every  quarter  of  an 
bour,  had  to  answer  the  "Qui  vioff"  of  sergeants 
and  officers  responsible  for  their  vigilance,  and  to 
ling  a  hell  at  staled  intervals,  the  solemn  sound  of 
which,  being  audible  within  the  fort,  must  have 
echoed  as  a  knell  of  despair  in  the  heart  of  imr 
prisoner  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  escape.  1o 
each  sentinel,  at  or  after  sunset,  were  given  a  certun 
niunber  of  copper  ciuns,  marked  officially,  and 
bored  with  holes ;  these  coins  he  had  to  place,  one 
af^T  the  other,  at  fixed  periods  of  the  night,  on  the 
piunt  of  an  instrument  from  which  they  were 
dropped  into  a  padlocked  box  below;  and  on  the 
opening  of  this  box  in  the  morning  by  the  ^lal- 
major,  the  sentinel's  diligence  was  t«sted  by  the 
anmber  of  coins. 

Black  as  tbe  cannon  belonging  to  them  were  the 
ODl«r  towers  of  the  Bastille,  and  impervious,  seem- 
ingly, to  tbe  light  of  day  were  they ;  for,  although 
ttuoT  massive  walls  were  here  and  there  pierced  by 
narrow  windows,  these  loop-holes  but  served  to 
remind  the  outside  beholdor  of  grim  weapons  of 
destruteon  lurking  behind  them.  Beyond  "the 
Bounds  "  stood  a  mighty  bastion,  which  at  one  time 
WM  planted  with  trees.  The  Porte  Saint* An toine, 
near  it,  was  a  chief  entrance  to  the  city  of  Paris ; 
and  in  the  neighboring  convent  of  Saint  Antoine 
many  miserable  women,  rescued  Irom  tbe  pestilential 
byways  of  ancient  Paris  by  Peter  de  Boissi,  a 
priest  and  great  social  reformer  of  that  capital,  a.  d. 
11S3,  not  only  found  a  refuge,  but  the  meuts  also  of 
fiitnre  social  redemption.  Teter  de  Roissi  lived  in 
the  time  of  King  Philip  Augustus,  and  it  was  that 
monarch  who  first  "  imprisoned  Paris  in  a  circular 
cbMn  of  huge  towers,  high  and  solid,"  whilst  enlarg- 


ing his  capital  by  the  enclosure  of  several  surround- 
ing villages  within  its  fortified  walls.* 

A  financier,  named  Gerard  de  Poisey,  paid  down 
"  one  thousand  francs  in  silver  for  the  operation.** 

By  the  advice  of  Bernard,  a  hermit  in  the  forest 
of  vinconnes,  the  King  had  lately  expelled  all  Jews 
from  France,  and  converted  their  synagogues  into 
chm-cbes.  Not  only  strong  forts,  but  houses,  built 
one  story  upon  another,  l£en  roao  to  riew  within 
"tbe  wall  of  Philip  Augustus";  and  such  wis 
thenceforth  the  r^id  growth  of  the  city,  that  in 
I3G7  Charles  V.  enlarged  its  enclosures,  The 
dimensions  and  blackness  of  the  Bastille,  chief  of 
the  many  forts  of  Paris,  increased  yith  time  Ita 
aspect  at  one  period  was  strangelv  contrasted  with 
the  Alhambra-like  pdace  of  the  'Tournelles,  which 
stood  not  far  from  it  on  the  left,  qear  the  Porte  St. 
'Antoine;  and  a  bastion,  parallel  with  that  before 
mentioned,  served  as  a  garden,  the  smiling  aspect 
of  which  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  Palais  det 
Tournelles  than  with  the  mass  of  enormous  towera, 
described  by  a  French  chronicler  as  perfectly  black, 
growing,  as  it  were,  one  into  another,  and  looking 
as  if  bound  tiwether  by  their  circular  faae.  — 
"  Towers,  pierc<^  more  with  shot-holes  than  with 
windows ;  drawbridges  always  r^sed,  and  portcullis 
always  down,  —  all  these  at  last  form  the  Bastille. 
Those  objects  like  black  beaks,  projecting  between 
the  battlements,  and  which  at  a  distance  you  would 
take  for  the  mouths  of  waterepouts,  are  cannon. 
Under  their  Are,  at  the  foot  of  the  formidable 
structure,  you  may  perceive  the  Porte  St,  Antoine, 
almost  buried  between  two  towers."  Beyond  the 
Tournelles  (says  the  same  old  chronicler)  extended 
rich  compHrtmenIs  of  verdure  and  flowers,  forming 
a  fair  landscape  of  garden  grounds  and  roval  parks, 
in  tbe  midst  of  which  was  distinguishabfe.  by  its 
labyrinth  of  groves  and  walks,  the  famous  Diedalus 

Krden  which  LouJs  XI.  gave  to  Coictier  the 
ctor  and  astrologer  whose  observat^iry  rose  above 
Ehc  labyrinth,  like  a  great  isolated  column,  and  in 
it  subtile  science  worked  mysteriously.  Afterwards 
this  spot  was  called  the  Place  Royole. 

In  HT8  a  mighty  and  ominous  sound  echoed 
through  Paris ;  for  a  cannon,  cast  fay  Jean  Maugr^ 
of  Touis,was  then  fired-on  trial  at  the  Bas^e. 
Previously,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  who  owed 
his  crown  to  Jeanne  d'Arc,  bombs  are  said  to  have 
been  first  used  in  France,  and  with  such  socceas, 
that  from  the  Bastille  a  bajl,  w^ghing  live  hundred 
pounds,  is  declared  to  have  reached  the  bridge  of 
Charenton. 

In  the  reign  succeeding  that  of  Charles  VIL  the 
prison  of  the  Bastille  was  sometimes  used  as  a  royal 
palace  in  preference  to  the  Louvre;  for  Louis  XI., 
the  "scoui^e  of  the  human  race,"  knew  that  tha 
Bastille  was  better  fortified  than  the  Louvre,  and 
ifhen  on  his  visits  to  Paris  felt  safer  from  the  ven- 
geance of  his  subjects  in  the  former  than  the  latter 
ehftteau.  In  fact,  the  fhvorite  residence  (Pleasis  les 
Tours)  of  this  monarch,  who  is  sud  to  have  imbibed 
the  blood  of  voung  children  in  order  to  oorreet  the 
acrimony  of  his  own  Uood,  was  a  fortress  coveted 
with  iron  spikes,  and  with  gates  defended  by  bas- 
tions.   Around  this  pdace-prison,  night  and  day,  a 
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guard  of  four  hundred  ucbcn  kept  watcb,  vridi  □r- 
deis  to  fire  on  any  one  who  should  dare  to  approach 
without  fint  making  himself  known;  and  in  the  in- 
terior court  of  the  castle  were  two  large  iron  chains, 
kaown  as  UnjiUtltes  du  roy,  to  which  not  only  can- 
non-balh,  but  criminals,  were  fastened,  and  this  of- 
ten for  the  most  tiirial  real  or  supposed  offences. 
"  The  avenuea  which  led  to  this  abode  uf  misery 
were  lined  on  either  side  with  gibbets  instead  of 
trees,  on  which  Tristan,  the  provost,  —  who  was 
truly  worthy  to  administer  to  the  rage  and  caprice 
of  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  —  caused  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  his  maajier's  suspicion  and  reven^  to  be 
placed  " ;  and  even  at  tbe  most  happy  period  of  his 
lifej  1.0ULS  XI.  was  attended  wherever  he  went  by  a 
bod^-  of  troops  and  a  tnun  of  artillery.  At  a  laEer 
period  of  his  life,  —  when,  if  a  north  wind  blew 
some  days  tcgether,  lie  commanded  general  proces- 
siona  to  St.  Denis,  and  especial  prayers  lor  the 
health  of  his  body,  —  this  mooarcb  wsa  always 
armed  with  a  pike,  which  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  bed  at  night,  and  which  a  page  carried  at  bis  side 
during  the  day. 

No  wonder  that,  as  an  abode  for  himself,  this  ty- 
rant prefiirred  the  Bastille  to  tbe  Louvre,  for  "  it 
was  a  safer  retreat,  in  which  Monsieur  Louis  of 
France  could  say  bis  prayers."  At  the  Bastille,  in 
the  chamber  occupied  by  Louis  XI.,  "  no  description 
of  ordinary  j'amiture  was  to  be  seen;  neither 
, benches,  nor  trestles,  nor  forms,  nor  fioe  stools; 
there  was  only  one  easy  arm-chair,  a  very  magnifi- 
cent one,  decorated  with  long  silken  fringe  and  with 
gold-heailed  nails ;  the  wood  of  it  was  painted  with 
es  on  a  red  ground,  and  its  seat  was  of  red  mo- 
co.  The  solcness  of  this  chair  testified  that  one 
■son  alone  was  entitled  to  be  seated  in  that  cham- 
■."  It  was  by  order  of  the  tyrant  who  occupied 
thatachair,  guarded  by  "men-at-arms  ponderous 
with  Bt«el,"  that  the  celebrated  ^Vooden  Cage  was 
fixed  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Bastille.  This  cage, 
which  is  said  to  have  replaced  auother  like  it,  was 
"of  very  fine  heart  of  oak,  with  heavy  beams,  joists, 
and  raftei's,  measuring  inside  nine  feet  long  by 
eight  broad,  and  seven  feet  high  between  the 
planks ;  morticed  and  bolted  with  great  iron  bolts." 
Few,  if  any,  captives  of  that  cage,  whether  or  not 
deprived  beforehand  of  reason,  eur^ivcd  to  tell  the 
dark  tale  of  their  woes:  but  certmn  it  is  that  two 
fearful  and  inquiaitonal  forms  of  suffering  long  sut^ 
vivod  in  the  B^istille,  —  water  and  the  brodeqitins. 
If  sentenced  to  the  former,  a  man,  placed  on  a  tres- 
tle, and  chaiiled  both  hands  and  feet  to  a  wall,  was 
forced  to  gulp  down  water  from  a  horn,  inserted  be- 
tween his  teeth  by  the  boxareau,  until  the  weight  of 
the  liquid,  pressing  upon  the  stomach,  caused  intol- 
erable sulffring. 

Hiis  torture  was  for  men  only;  but  women  also 
bad  their  share  in  tbe  brodequin),  under  sentence 
r  which  the  captive,  both  hands  chained,  was 
seated,  both  legs  being,  meantime,  rigidly  cased  be- 
twixt wooden  planks,  which,  by  coros  attached  to 
them,  were  drawn  together,  tJghter  and  tighter,  as 
the  inquisitorial  exaaiination  proceeded.  For  tbe 
avoidance,  however,  of  mortal  consequences,  it  was 
customary  for  a  Burgeon,  and  also  a  physician,  to  be 
present  on  these  occasions ;  and  in  later  days,  when 
a  prisoner  of  the  Bastille  was  condemned  io  death, 
a  secular  priest  (not  one  ordained  for  the  usual  ser- 
vices of  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  fortress)  was 
suffered  to  be  in  attendance,  althongh  brief  was  the 
interval  between  the  sentence  and  ib  esecotion. 
NotwitbRanding  all  this,  however,  it  is  qoitts  cer- 


■ome  Bastille  prisoners  will  here  presently  in 
>n  several  accounts  of  themselves  affirm,  that 
.  ration  in  that  state  prison  bj  no  means  (a£- 
tbe  time  of  Louis  XI.)  necessarily  Implied  any 
especial  cruelty  towards  them  on  the  part  of  an 
oneoded  government.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  in 
an  afW  page,  some  of  these  prisoners  led  lives  of  a 
very  peculiar,  but  certainly  not  altogether  unenjoy- 
able  character,  despite  the  instruments  of  inquisito- 
rial torture  that  were  hanging  on  the  damp  walls  of 
tbednngeons  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  "lasciate 
ogni  aperania  "character  of  the  edllicei  which,  like 
most  of  sncb  structures,  whether  prisoa  or  palace,  in 
the  Middle  Ages, liad  "almost  as  mach  under  the 
ground  as  above  it," 

In  tbe  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  Due  de  Sully  was 
governor  of  the  Bastille,  and  in  the  advice  of  ^at 
minister  the  King  confided,  even  to  the  change  of 
his  religion  ;  for  Sully,  albeit  a  Protestant  himself, 
could  see  no  chance  of  calming  the  dreadful  com- 
motions that  convulsed  the  state  whilst  a  non-con- 
formist was  on  the  throne.  But  even  after  the 
King  went  openly  to  mass,  and  his  son,  tbe  much- 
denred  Dauphin,  was  born  at  Fontainebleau,  he 
still  had  cause  to  write  to  Sully  thus  :  — 
.    "  My  friend,  cqpe  and  see  me,  for  something  has 

happened I   would   give   a   great  deal   for 

your  company,  for  you  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I 
can  open  my  heart.  It  is  not  affected  by  bve  nor 
by  jealousy;  it  is  a  stale  affair.  Hasten,  come 
quickly." 

Formerly,  before  the  sudden  death  of  the  "chai^ 
m'ante  Gabrielle  "  (d'Estr^ea),  it  was  in  her  he,  the 
royal  friend  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  confided ;  and,  on 
the  eve  of  his  leaving  her  to  join  the  camp,  he  bad 
written  the  following  verses ;  — 


with  the  refrain;  — 


But  when  the  fair  Gattrielle  was  dead,  and  Sully 
had  induced  his  sovereign  to  eapouse  Marie  de 
M^dicis,  treason  was  lurking  near  the  throne  and 
the  cradle  of  the  Dauphin,  in  tbe  person  of  the 
Mar^ohal  de  Biron,  son  of  the  brave  and  accom- 

C"  hed  Annand  de  Biron,  who,  having  originally 
n  brought  up  as  a  page  to  tbe  excellent  Queen 
of  Navwre,  grandmother  of  Henry  IV.,  owed  his 
refined  education  to  her.  So  proverbial  were  the 
intellectual  acquirements  of  the  elder  Biron,  that 
when  anything  worthy  ofnote.was  heard  at  Court, 
"  From  Biron's  tablets  "  was  the  common  remark. 
But  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-baU  (1592)  at  Eper^ 
nai ;  and  his*  son,  though  in  splendor  of  military 
achievements  surpassing  him,  by  no  means  inherited 
either  his  loyalty  or  his  learning.  Bred  in  the 
camp,  and  a  desperate  gambler,  he  is  said  to  have 
Lost  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  tbe 
course  of  a  single  year ;  and  to  other  poUtical  of- 
fences added  that  of  entering  into  a  secret  engage- 
ment with  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  they  having  atipulated  to  reward  him  Ibgelj 
for  services  inimical  to  the  government  of  his  own 
roj-al  master.  Repeatedly  did  Henry  IV.  show 
himself  lenient  towards  this  yotmger  Biron ;  bnt 
when  the  btter  had  retired  to  his  government  of 
Buigundyjimd  &esh  discoveries  were  nrealed  to 


=& 


gOTemor  of  Pignerol,  wm  made  gOTcrnor  of  the 
Bastille  in  1690,  tbe  we&rer  of  the  Iron  Mask  wm 
condactcd  by  him  thither,  and  lodged  there  luxuri- 
ousl]',  but  with  his  face  so  perpetaally  concealed,  that 
not  even  had  a  physician  of  the  Bastille,  although 
oflen  in  profesaionnl  attcodance  upon  him,  seen  it, 
notwithttandin;;  the  fact  of  his  having  examined 
the  stale  of  his  tongue." 

To  explain  this  anomaly,  it  mnst  here  be  men- 


skin,  was  Burmised :  but,  neverthele^  it  may  have 
been  in  coDSCqueace  of  lome  disfigurement,  some 
hopelesa  deformity  of  feature,  —  a  tnatl^r  of  terrible 
importance  to  one  of  bis  birth,  presumine  him  to 
have  been  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV., —  that 
his  face  was  hidden  from  human  view.  If  so,  lus 
equable  endurance  ofmiasked  and  life-long  captivity 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  nor  was  the  cru- 
elty of  those  who  contrived  such  a  fate  for  him  so 
atrocious  as  it  is  generally  Bupposed  to  have  been. 

Anne  of  Austria,  indeed,  whatever  bcr  faults,  was 
neither  cruel  nor  wanting  in  matcrna!  affection,  as 
evinced  by  her  conduct  towards  her  son,  Louis  XIV. 
lieliable  and  historical  authoritieB,  of  and  since  her 
time,  concur  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  embar- 
raasmpntfl  occasioned  by  civil  war,  she  zealously  su- 
perintended the  joun^  monarch's  oducalion ;  and 
mani&ated  anxiety  to  instil  into  his  mind  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion ;  so  that  if  Louis  Xlv.  did  not 
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folfil  all  the  duties  of  a  ma 
fiulurc  must  not  be  ascribed 
Umtrtictian. 

Afler  the  death  of  Mkzarin  (a.  d.  1661),  Lows 
XIV.,  acting  OQ  the  adrice  of  the  late  Cardioa),  de- 
termioed  to  place  lull  confidence  in  Colbert,  and  to 
lay  claim  to  the  miniatcrial  aid  of  that  celebrated  fi- 
nancier in  •destroying  the  seeds  of  corruption  at 
home,  ere  atCetapting  to  malce  France  formidable 
abroad ;  but,  aa  a  first  step  in  carrying  out  these 
projects,  it  was  eagential  to  displace  Fouquet,'the 
aoMrious  auperintendent  of  the  fibances,  whose  mode 
of  life  was  one  of  boundless  extravagance,  and  whose 
integrity  there  were  maoy  serious  reasons  to  suspect 
Fouquet.  who  had  purchased  for  himself  the  Duchy 
of  Peuthievre,  and  had  eatafali^ed  for  himself  a  for- 
tified abode  (in  splendor  snrpawtng  royal  palaces)  ^t 
Belle-Itle,  was  suspected  of  secret  etaie  traffic  with 
£ngland ;  and  —  wont  offence  of  all,  with  regard 
to  his  sovertign,  —  was  said  by  some  abont  the 
Court  of  France  to  hare  attempted  to  intrude  bis 
gallant  attentions  on  Mademoiselle  du  La  Vaili^, 
who  —  doubtless  tor  himself  alone  —  loved  Louis 
XIV.,  "  qu'elle  n'abandoona  que  pour  Dien,  seul  ri- 
val du  monarque." 

Splendid  were  theses  at  which  Fouquet  enter- 
tained the  King  and  Court  of  France ;  but  one  day 
(September,  1663),  as  he  was  leaving  the  Chateau 
of  Nantes,  whore  he  had  attended  a  Council,  ho  was 
arrested,  and  (after  successive  brief  incarceraUona  in 
the  Chtteaox  d'Angen,  d'Amboise,  and  Vincennes) 
was,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  conveyed 
to  the  Bastille,  whence  eventually  he  was  transferred 
to  the  citadel  of  Pignerol,  where,  alter  many  years' 
captivity,  bat  latteriy  ameliorated  by  the  society  of 
some  friends  and  his  lamily,  he  died. 

In  the  Bastille,  however,  for  nearly  seven  years, 
languished  the  noble-hearted  and  talented  De  Pel- 
lisKm,  who,  for  his  advocacy  of  Fouquet,  was  impris- 
oned there.  De  Pellisson  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
upper  middle-class  Calvinist  family  at  B^zien;  his 
literary  talents  having  attracted  Court  notice,  he 
was  called  upon  to  wnt«  the  prologue  to  Moliire's 
"  Facbeax,"  when  that  play  was  represented,  for  the 
first  time,  at  one  of  Founuet'a  grand  feleg  above  al- 
luded to.  So  much,  indeed,  was  Fouquet  attracted 
towards  Pelliraon,  that  he  mada  him  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, by  which  act  of  patronage  the  suspected  Min- 
ister of  Finance  lecnreu  to  himself  one  of  the  best 
but  ugliest  defenders  in  the  kingdom.  For  the 
beanty  of  Pellisson's  mind  by  no  means  shone  forth 
in  that  of  his  person ;  in  fact,  as  said  Madame  de 
S^vign^  of  him,  ii  abusait  de  Ut  pennanon  ^'onl  Us 
hommei  d'etre  laidi.  One  celebrated  woman,  bow- 
ever,  is  recorded  io  the  Ilisloire  dei  PkHoiophes  to 
bava  been  fascinated  l^  this  ngly  man.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudiry,  in  the  imperishable  charm  of  Pel- 
lisson's  cfaanicter  saw  mnch  to  admire,  and  so  keenly 
did  be  appreciate  the  eentimenCs  of  that  by  no 
means  beautiful  but  gifted  author^,  that  a  Aiend- 
ahip  of  (in  those  days)  almoeC  unexampled  fidelity 
was  established  between  them,  which  friendship  was 
pcndied  by  m  malignant  moie  of  tlw  period  in 
TBise,  endinig  with  tb«a  lints : — 


Cat  dwau  slB«tai  »liteb)»'' 
Doubtful,  in  general,  is  the  truth  ot  that  cdd  prov- 
arb,  "  Like  likes  like  " ;  but  none  the  less  was  the 
mutnal  sentiment  d'tbeaetwo  personally  ]^d  but 
gifted  beings  of  sndh  Sorco  and  conataocy  that  it 
■nrvived  tbe  tart  of  long  abBenea,  and  triumpbed 


over  difficulties  seenungly  insurmountable.  The 
black  walls,  the  bars  and  bolts  of  the  Bastille,  were 
powerless  to  withstand  it. 

"  Jc  les  aiuie  dans  son  ouvrage,"  bad  been  said,  oi 
suns,  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery's  eyea,  and-  in  her 
works  Puiliason  had  learnt  to  love  them ;  but  bright- 
er to  him  must  they  have  gleamed  iu  her  letters, 
when,  at  last,  she  being  at  liberty  in  Paris,  and  he 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  BastiUe,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  daily  correspondence  witk  ber  through 
means  of  his  attendant  or  jailer,  who,  though  sup- 
posed to  have  been  employed  as  a  (government  spy 
on  the  actions  of  the  captive  Pellisson,  was  so  won 
by  the  cbann  of  hb  manner  that  he  risked  his  own 
safety  in  becomioe  the  medium  of  the  correspo  ' 
ence  above  named. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry's  letters  to  Pellisson  in 
the  Bastille  were  weloonae  to  him  as  none  can  sur- 
mise but  those  who  remember  the  tact  of  his  having, 
daring  one  period  of  his  confinemeot  tSere,  sLri' 
to  find  some  exercise  for  his  powerful  mind,  so 
amusement  for  the  dragging  hours,  in  the  taming  of 
a  spider,  which  he  had  often  wearily  watched  shun- 
ning its  web  in  the  air-bole  of  bis  prison  chamber. 

For  some  time  after  Pellisson's  generous  advocacy 
of  his  former  patron,  Fouquet,  aud  before  Made- 
moiselle de  Scuddry  assisted  him  with  means  of  cor- 
fespondence,  he  was  deprived  of  books,  pens,  and 
paper ;  and  the  only  distraction  to  his  thoughto  al- 
lowed by  human  authority  was  the  miserable  one, 
and  for  him,  a  poet,  an  especially  miserable  one, 
of  hearing  the  bagpipes  played  by  "  a  stupid 
Basque."  Pellisson  obeerved,  however,  that  at  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipes  the  spider  issued  from  its 
hole,  in  OTder  to  make  a  dart  on  flies  which  had 
been  placed  by  his  own  hand  within  its  reach ;  and, 
profiting  by  that  observation  during  many  weary 
months,  the  bagpipes  still  wajltnc  on  from  time  to 
time,  be  peraevered  in  training  the  spider  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  until  at  last  It  would  vol- 
nntarily  rest  on  his  knee  or  his  hand. 

M.  Bezemaiii  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
Bastille.  One  day,  when  be  entered  Pellisson's 
chamber,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  derisively  asked 
him  how  be  spent  his  time,  Pellisson  quietly  repUed 
that  he  had  contrived  to  find  schdb  amusement  for 
himself,  and  forthwith  encouraged  the  tame  spider 
to  approach  and  settje  on  his  band.  In  another 
moment,  however,  Pellisson  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
anguish,  "  Ah  I  sir,  i  would  rather  that  you  had 
bnuen  my  arm";  for  the  governor  had  brutally 
thrown  the  spider  on  the  floor  and  crushed  it  under 
foot. 

With  the  eloquence  of  a  friendship  akin  to,  if  not 
altogether  synonymous  with,  love,  MademoiseUe  de 
Scnd^ry  interceded  vrith  Colbert  and  others  for  the 
liberty  (^Pellisson;  and,  for  some  time  be&re  the 
captive  was  made  free,  she  succeeded  in  eaini^ 
permission  for  his  aged  mother  to  meet  and  waUc 
with  bim  on  the  pnson  terrace.  From  that  time 
forth  hisjKtsition  was  ameliorated  by  tributes  of  re- 
spect which  brother  autbon  and peopleofdistiuctUKi 
ere  allowed  to  pay  to  him. 

Men  <^  letters  were  in  reqne9V*at  the  Covt  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  at  last,  when  Pellisson  succeeded 
in  traoamitting  to  that  monarch  a  petition,  nnder  the 
fantastic  title  a£  the  "  Pigeonne  de  Sappho,"  he  was 
bberty,  much  to  the  delight  i^  Uademoiselle 


which  then  began  to  be  showered  down  upon  h 
One  good  use  ^  made  of  his  favor  at  Coiutin  an- 
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nnall;  celcbratine  the  da;-  of  his  deliverance  from 
tbe  Baitille,  by  obtainin;;  the  liberation  of  a  prison- 
er from  that  fortress.  He  died  at  Versailles,  A.  d. 
1693,  having  previously,  not  only  become  a  convert 
to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  but  an  eeclesiaatic.  In 
one  of  BosBuet'a  letters,  addressed  to  Mademoiselle 
du  Prd,  the  14th  of  February,  1693,  — seven  days 
after  Pellisson's  death,  —  he,  the  Bishop  of  Meauz, 
renders  various  and  high  tributes  to  PelUsaon's 
piety  and  intefrrity,  and  adds ;  "  I  was  intending 
to  write  to  Madeaioi^ellc  de  Scud^ry,  even  be- 
fore receiving  yonr  letter,  and  I  now  acquit  my- 
lelf  of  thfit    duty  the   ntore    willingly  because  of 

Eiar  assurance  tbat  my  testimony  will  not  be  use- 
S8  in  consoling  her."  More  than  twenty  yeara 
had  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Pellisson's  captivity, 
but  the  friendship  between  him  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scuddry  was  true  to  the  last, —  a  rare 
example  of ^0Qet3.ncy  to  the  Court  of  Louts  XIV. 
It  was,  indeed,  enough  to  make  a  royal  princess  of 
that  court,  the  grande  Klademoiselle  de  Montpenaier, 
heartsick  at  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  state  of 
her  own  relations  with  the  fascinating  but  fickle 
Comte  de  Laoiun,  who,  at  one  time,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille  forhavini;  meanly  concealed  himself 
in  the  apartment  of  Madame  deMontespon,  in  order 
to  ascertain  from  her  private  conversation  with 
Louis  XIV.  whether,  or  not  the  appointment  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  was  to  be  conferred 


tUle,  be  had  time  to  remember  bow,  jnst  as  a  court 
ballet  was  about  to  be  performed  in  presence  of  bis 
Majesty,  the  Montespan  fainted  because,  when 
blandly  speaking  to  him,  he,  De  Lauzun,  whispered 
two  words  in  her  ear  which  convinced  her  that  he 
had  some  occult  knowledge  of  her  secrets. 

Tears  afterwards,  when  Louis  XIV.,  who  surrived 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  dead;  when  his  great- 
grandson  and  boy-Eucces!Or,  Louis  XV.,  was  pro- 
claimed king;  and  the  l)uc  du  Maine  (son  of  Louts 
XrV.  by  Madnme  de  Montespan)  was  airestei^  on 
suspicion  of  political  conspiracy  against  the  Regent, 
Due  d'Orldans ;  the  number  of  priBoneis  in  the  Bas- 
tille was  much  increased  by  the  fact  of  several  indi- 
viduals, supposed  to  be  concerned  in  that  conspira- 
cy, being  there  incarcerated.  Amongst  them  was 
Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  afterwards  better  known  as 
Madame  de  Staal,  the  friend  and  amanuensis  of  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine.  The  Due  du  Maine,  an  amia- 
ble member  of  the  royal  family  an<l  superintendent 
of  the  young  king's  educatioDi  was  seized,  at  his 
charming  palace  of  Sceaux.and  confined  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Dourleus  ;  and  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  who 
was  of  a  much  mbre  restless  and  ambitious  tempera- 
ment than  her  husband,  was  captured  in  Paris,  and 
conveyed  to  the  citadel  of  Dijon.  Mademois^e 
Delaunay,  their  friend  and  dependant,  still  young, 
piqtianSe,  of  somewhat  obscure  parentage  and  con- 
ventual education,  but  of  [alatia!  experience,  hav- 
ing during  the  last  few  je.ire  worked  her  way  op 
frwn  attendance  on  the  toilet  of  tbe  Duchesse  du 
Uune  to  the  pa|t  of  confidential  secretary ;  Madom- 
oiseDe  Delaunay,  more  celebrated  for  her  wit  than 
her  beauty,  impassioned,  impulsive,  yet  reserved, 
and  generally  considered  charming,  —  was,  as  before 
nid,  amongst  those  who,  on  suspicion  of  poliUcal 
co^piraey,  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastille. 
'  tmderastrong  guard  she  arrived  there;  but  hero 
let  her  tell  her  own  stery,  taking  it  up  from  the  time 
she  had  traversed  the  outer  bridge  to  that  fort,  and 
had  ^ere  been  formally  received  bj(  ita  governor. 


"  Again,"  says  she,  "  I  passed  drawbridges,  and 
heard  the  clank  of  chains,  —  a  sound  by  no  means 
harmonious.  At  last  I  arrived  in  a  largo  chamber 
where  only  four  extremely  dirty  walla  were  to  be 
seen,  and  these  smutted  ^1  over  by  the  idleness  of 
my  predecessors.  So  utterly  bare  was  this  chamber 
of  furniture,  that  a  little  straw  chair  was  fetched  for 
me  to  sit  down  upon ;  two  stenes  were  <nade  to  sus- 
tain a  fagot  (it  was  in  the  month  of  December,  or 
rather  the  vigil  of  January,  A.  D.  1719),  and,  for 
licht,  a  short  end  of  candle  was  attached  to  the  walL 
All  Uiese  commodities  having  been  procured  for  ma, 
the  governor  retired,  and  I  heard  myself  shut  in  by 
five  or  six  locks  and  double  bolts.  There  was  I 
then  alone,  face  to  face  with  my  fagoL" 

Under  such  dismal  auspices,  Madcmaiselle  Delau- 
nay. considered  by  the  aged  and  celebrated  Abb^ 
de  Cbaulieu  and  others  one  of  the  most  delightful 
women  of  her  day,  could  not  foresee  a  future  when 
she  would  look  back  to  her  time  in  the  Bastille  as 
the  happiest  of  her  lite.  Her  w^ting-maid.  Rondel, 
was  soon  allowed  to  share  her  captivity,  —  the  first 
hardships  of  which  were  not  seemingly  quite  so 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  maid  as  the  mistress,  —  and 
a  more  convenient  apartment  was  allotted  to  them ; 
but  whatever  tbe  reason  of  this  and  other  ameliora- 
tions, the  silence  of  their  jailers  was  inviolable.  In 
time,  however,  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  discovered 
that,  quite  unintentionally  of  course,  she  had  touched 
the  heart  of  M.  de  Maisonrougc,  the  king's  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Bastille ;  and  when  eventually  she  was  al- 
lowed to  breathe  the  fresh  air  upon  the  bastion  of 
that  prison,  it  was  he  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
walks  to  and  fro.  They  talked,  and  he  took  pleas- 
ure in  explaining  to  her  subjects  of  interest  with  re- 
gard to  the  place  of  her  'forced  abode.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  her  a  supply  of  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  simply,  as  she  says,  that  An  might  scrib- 
ble her  thoughts  to  him ;  but  could  the  too  confid- 
ing Maisonrouge  have  imagined  the  uldmate  use  of 
those  pens,  that  ink  and  paper,  it  would  have  been 
long  ere  his  favorite  captive,  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived a  sincere  attachment,  had  been  indulged  willi 
such  luxuries.  For  not  far  from  her  gloomy  cham- 
ber was  lodged  another  prisoner,  with  whom  she 
had  hitherto  had  no  acquaintance,  whose  very  name 
was  until  then  unknown  te  her,  but  who  had  also 
been  sent  to  the  Bastille  under  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  the  suspected  conspirncy  against  the 
r^ency  of  the  Due  d'Orlfana.  At  tbe  end  of  the 
month  of  April,  permission  for  Mademoiselle  Delau- 
nay te  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  bastion  was  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  ;  but  before  that  time  other  pris- 
oners had  been  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  avail  themselves  of  it;  and  amoncst  them,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  Chevalier  de  Menil,  who,  in  his 
conversatjona  with  the  king's  lieutenant,  ascertained 
that  to  pr^se  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  was  the  way 
to  gain  the  favor  of  her  admirer,  Malsonroiige. 

And,  therefore,  it  came  te  pass  that  Menil  had, 
or  pretended  te  have  had,  a  dream,  the  subject  of 
which  be  recounted  to  the  unsuspicious  Maison- 
rouge,  when  that  officer  one  day  paid  him  an  official 
visit.  Maisonrouge  foi-got  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  was  always  proclaiming  bis  own  sentiment* 
with  regard  te  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  by  talking 
of  her;  and  he  delighted  in  listening  te  her  praise*, 
even  from  individuals  who  were  strangers  to  her, 
when  they  echoed  hie  own  words  about  her  in  order 
te  please  him ;  so  when  Menil  declared  that  he  bad 
dreamed  of  beinf^  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  the  Baatdle  in  company  with  Mademoiselle 
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Delaunay,  and  that  llie  dream,  instead  of  terrifjing, 
had  delighted  him,  the  king's  lieatenant,  far  &om 
being  jaaioiu,  took  the  cheviSier  likewise  into  special 
&vor.  The  cbavalier  fell  sick,  and  had  a  wuh  to 
indite  Tcraea,  juit  aboat  the  time  that  Mademoiselle ' 
was  deprived  of  her  watki  on  the  baation ;  and  it 
iras  Maisonrouge,  stiU  thinking  of  all  that  could 
poesiblj  alleviate  the  dreariness  of  her  pceition,  who 
■gaio  procured  pens,  ink,  and  paper, —  but  this  time 
for  Mend,  on  conditioa  that  he  should  attempt  to 
write  lines  for  the  amusement  of  his  fair  but  invisi- 
ble neighbor,  which  lines  he  (UiusoDronge)  would 
undertake  to  convey  to  her. 

It  was  thus  that  a  correspondence  began,  the  fact 
of  which  is  not  the  least  remarkable  record  of  the 
Bastille;  .and,  ss  Ma^moisetle  Delaunaj  benelf 
says,  "  it  needs  to  haveTeen  in  prison  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  such  an  amusement  To  this  commerce 
iTinvisibUi,''  she  fiirther  ezpluns,  "  I  lent  myself 
without  ceremony  or  disqaictade;  butMenil  mean- 
time became  extremely  curious  to  see  me,  whilst  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  m^utained  tliat  the  refined  zest, 
of  our  adventure  consisted  in  our  never  bavin^  seen 
each  other,  and  that  in  losing  that  peculianty  it 
would  become  common,fc9S  piquanlt,  and  be  subject 


But,  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  of  these  opin- 
ions, the  chevalier  was  determined  to  have  his  way, 
and  made  such  representations  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  interview  to  the  king's  lieutenant,  that 
that  too  lenient  officer  at  last  introduced  the  corre- 
spondents to  each  other,  by  brii^ng  Menil  to  the 
ceH  of  Mademcnselle  Delaunay.  The  interview  was 
brief  and  constrained ;  perhaps  the  elder  of  the  two 
men  was  vexed  because  his  fair  ikvorite  was  not 
salliciently  praised  by  her  fellow-prisoner;  but  alas 
'from  that  time  forth  for  Maisonrougel  Mademoi- 
selle Delaunay  had  never  felt  aughtliut  gratitude 
towards  him;  henceforth  she  was  to  make  him  feel 
that  she  loved  another.  So  unsuspicious,  however, 
was  M^sonrouge  of  such  a  result,  that  for  some  time 
he  continued  to  favor  and  be  present  at  personal 
interviews  between  the  two  prisoners,  in  whom  he 
was  interested ;  but  Che  crafty  Msnil,  assisted  prob- 
ably by  the  lady's  maid.  Rondel,  took  advant^e  of 
the  lieutenant's  generosity;  and  when  at  last  the 
latter  became  aware  of  this,  he,  with  singular  mag- 
nanimity, proved  his  own  love  for  MademoiscllB 
Delaunay  to  be  too  sincere  to  allow  of  his  interpos- 
ing any  barrier  to  her  preference  for  another. 

rhe  Bastille  would  be  a  curious  scene  for  a  mod- 
em comedy,  but  materials  enough  for  the  dramatist's 
pen  there  are  in  some  of  the  facts  sppertainmg  to 
this  love  affair  within  its  walls  ;  tor  example : 
One  evening,  when  Maisonrouge  had  gone  to  dine 
with  the  governor  of  the  prison,  the  lovers  contrived 
aninterviewin  Mademoiselle  Del aun ay's  apartment; 
and  BO  charmed  were  they  with  each  other'a  con- 
versation, that  the  flight  of  time  was  foi^otten, 
□ntil  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of 
the  double  bars  and  bolts  which  shnt  them  in  for 
the  night,  the  turnkey  nothing  doubting  that  each 
prisoner  was  in  his  or  her  appointed  place.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Tbe  doon  were  barricaded  from 
outside.  No  chance  of  redemption,  as  she  herself 
saya,  was  there  fhr  Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  bnt  in 
the  poaible  mercy  of  poor  Maisonrouge.  Anxious- 
ly she  waited  and  watched  for  him  through  tbe  bars 
of  her  window,  whence  she  cooid  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  courtyard  through  which  he  must  pan  when 
coming  from  the  governor's  quarters  to  his  own. 

He  came  at.liuC,  and  she  c^ed  to  him  by  his 


name.  He  beard  her  voice,  and  jovfolly  responded 
to  it ;  but,  alas,  lus  consternation  when,  entenng  her 
cell,  be  beheld  his  rival  there !  In  grave  silence, 
however,  he  released  the  chevalier,  and  thereby 
saved  the  &ir  &me  of  Mademoisdle  Ddaunay, 
although,  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared,  she 
believed  that  Maisonrouge  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  truly  bved  her,  —  loved  her  in  a  way  of  which 
the  selfish  and  inconstant  Menil  was  incapable ;  for 
when  his  liberation,  which  mecoded  ners,  was 
effected,  he  foigot  his  vows  to  his  late  fair  fellow- 
captive,  and  neariy  broke  her  heart.  But,  before 
that  time  came,  happy  was  life  in  the  Bastille  for 
Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  and  pleasant  were  the 
parties  which,  together  with  Menil,  she  eventually 
enjoyed  chex  M.  the  governor.  Who,  shuddering  at 
tbe  sight  of  the  black  outer  w^ls  of  the  Baatdle, 
would,  have  im^ned  tbe  %bts,  tbe  fiowers,  tbe 
laughter,  the  love  within  ?  ^e  Due  de  Richelieu, 
then  young,  handsome,  and  vivacious,  was  ako  at 
that  time  a  stat«  prisoner  in  the  Bastille ;  from  his 
chamber,  when  the  windows  were  open,  he  could 
hear  tbe  captive  Mademcoselle  Delaunay  sing  in 
hcra ;  and  one  day,  when  she  began  to  chant  a  scene 
from  the  opera  oC  ^'Ipbig^ie,"  he  responded  to  it 
by  intoning  the  part  of  Oreste.  AAei  dinner,  tbe 
game  of  nombre  was  played  in  the  governor's 
apartments.  Mademoiselle  Qelaunay  taking  part  in 
it  with  other  distinguished  fellow-captives,  such  as 
M.  de  Pompadour,*  and  M.  de  Boisdavis,  Menil 
meantime  standing  behind  her  chur,  and  counsel- 
ling her  how  to  phy  ;  for  as  she  herself  remarks : 
"  ^  on  jardinier,  comme  I'a  dit  un  bon  auteur,  est 
nn  homme  pour  des  recluses ;  une  femme,  quelle 
qu'elle  puisse  §tre,  eet  une  d£«ese  pour  dee  prison- 
Mademoiselle  Delaunay  knew  that  the  Ducbeae 
du  IVIaine,  when  at  length  restored  to  liberty,  was 
doing  all  she  could,  and  intercedin);  with  tbe  Regent 
Orleans  at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  effect  ber  release ; 
but  it  was  with  anything  but  a  jo^liil  heart  that  at 
length  she  left  the  BastSle,  and  joined  the  princess, 
her  mistress,  at  Sceaux.  And,  long  afterwards, 
when  a  manage  de  eonvenance  had  been  made  for 
her  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  and  other  illustrious 
frieniL,  with  the  respectable  bat  unloverlike  M.  de 
Staal,  she  looked  bacE  with  a  sad  heart-yearning  of 
memory  to  her  two  years  of  life  in  the  Basdlle,  to 
her  bright  dream  of  love  there ;  and  tbou^t,  with 
a  sigh,  not  only  how  by  liberty  her  fondest  illusions 
were  dispelled,  bnt  bow  in  her  indulgence  of  them 
in  captivity  it  had  been  her  fate  to  inflict  pun  upon 
the  noble-hearted  Maisonrouge,  who  had  loved  lier 
better  than  himself. 

M.  de  Staal,  who  afUrwards  owed  his  promotion 
in  the  army  to  his  alliance  with  her,  was  a  milUaire 
in  rural  retreat  when  first  she  was  introduced  to  him. 
The  fattest  young  lamb  of  his  fold  was  his  present 
to  her  alter  their  future  nuptials  had  been,  with 
coolest  discretion,  first  discussed  between  Ihem. 
She  had  been  taken  by  some  noble  friends  of  hers 
to  dine  at  his  little  country-house,  and  it  was  just 
as  she  was  seated  in  their  carriage,  when  leaving  it, 
that,  with  pastoral  and  ponderous  gallantry,  be 
placed  the  bleating  and  inconvenient  animal  at  hem 
feet.     M  de  Staal  was  not  likely  to  ung  the  part 
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of  Orette  m  ntponaB  to  MademoiieUe  Delaunsy' 
Magenie  as  did  once,  m  before  said,  tliB  Due  dc 
Bichelieu  in  the  Bastille.  She  sighed  with  regret 
for  the  old  prison  days;  and  indeed  the  Dnc  de 
Bichelieu,  also,  when  he  tone  aflerwaids  remembered 
the  Bastille  as  s  scene  of  hu  jroutb,  might  well  wish 
himself  back  there  again- 
Ill  1778  the  Dncde  Ricbelieu  unwittingly  accelo- 
nted  the  death  of  Voltaire  bj  prescribing  opium 
for  Gut)  over-exdted  ncrres  of  that  aged  philosoidier, 
who,  ID  impatient  want  of  rest,  tooc  &  doable  doae 
of  the  sootbing  fluid.  The  BastiUe  was  still  &< 
rag  down  UHck  on  Paris  when  Richelieu  and 
Voltaire,  two  old  men,  met  for  the  last  time,  and 
each  of  them  had  his  own  bright  memoriea  of  ' 
To  Voltaire,  whose  writings  are  commonly  said 
have  precipitated  the  Bevolation,  the  Bastille  was, 
in  some  sort,  aignificant  oS  faia  first  Parisian  success 
01  a  dramatist ;  fer  it  wiu  within  the  w^ls  of  that 
prifloa  that  he  finished  his  "  CEdipe,"  when  he'  was 
onlj  known  as  the  wild  young  Aronet.  In  the 
joaraol  of  the  Manruia  de  Ltangean  (ed.  Paris, 
IS17),  we  read,  data  Ma^,  1717:  "Amuet  baa  been 
pQt  in  the  Bastille ;  he  is  a  yonng  poet,  accused  of 
making  extremely  imprudent  verses ;  he  had  alnady 
been  eoiied  for  tome  months  :  he  appears  incorrigr- 
hW  In  the  same  jooraal,  date  Friday,  Nov.  1719, 
Paris,  we  read  of  tbq  repnaentaition  of  "  the  new 
tragedy  of  ■  (Edipe,'  composed  by  Arouet,  vrko 
kat  eJumged  hu  name  (to  Voltaire),  owing  to  tlie 
gnat  prejudice  against  him  on  account  of  bu  having 
offended  many  perwina^  in  his  TBrsea ;  but,  not- 
withstanding tbe  prejudice,  tlw  tragedy  baa  succeed- 
ed extremely  well,  and  has  been  min^  praised." 

Tti^  Et^ent  ihic  d'Ori^ans,  in  fact,  was  so 
delighted  with  "  QMipe,"  that,  although  it  was  by 
his  order  that  die  young  poet  bad  been  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  it  was  by  the  exercise  et  his  authority 
that  he  was  rdesaed.  Arouet,  or  as  faencelbrth  ha 
was  surnamcd,  Voltaire,  flew  to  thank  the  Regent, 
who  sud  to  bin,  "  Be  wise^  aad  I  will  take  care  of 
ran " :  wisdom,  acconling  to  the  piofligate  Due 
fOridana,  betng,  in  this  particalar  caae,  to  k«ep 
seniM  witUn  the  licMisea  boands  of  conventioau 
discretion.  But  young  Arouet  had,  during  his 
nearly  one  year's  detention  in  the  Bnstille,  teamt  a 
better  lesson  than  any  that  the  Due  d'Ori^ans  could 
teach  him  ;  for  ^ere,  in  the  first  chamber  of  its 
chief  comer  tower,  where  Biron,  Montmorenci, 
Baaompierre,  and  ionumernble  otiier  prisoaers, 
more  or  lees  distinguished,  bad  succeeded  each 
Other,  and  whei«  "  L^  Maistra  de  Saci "  had  tiami- 
lated  the  BiUe,  he  had  leaint  to  work.  The  two 
first  "  Chants  of  the  Henriade"  were  coraposed  in 
the  Bastille. 

The  honest  fadier  of  young  Aronet(  Voltaire)  had 
thought  his  son  nothing  less  than  a  fool,  because  he 
was  a  poet;  and  certainly,- until  b«  was  k>dged  in 
the  BMtiUe,  that  son  had  manifeabed  lem  diswetion 
Aan  wit  in  pasquinading  Tarious  members  of  the 
aristocracy, an<!  inenroUiug  himself  aroonpt  the  gay 
Society  of  the  Temple  (compoaad  of  various  gdlant 
abb^  and  brilUant  princes),  whilst  negleobn^  hii 
counts  in  the  EcoUt  de  Drvit,  which  fae  was  bidden 
^  attend  aednlously,  with  a  view  to  hit  future  maia- 
tenance.  Educated  up  to  that  time  by  Jesuits,  he 
declat«d  Aat  he  was  choque  at  the  aanoer  in  which 
jnriipnidenee  was  taught.  Society  nkeaatiMe  was 
ahocted  by  the  youo^satiriifB  verses;  and  bisfkmi- 
ly  was  shocked  at  Aeir  lesulb.  During  his  captivity 
in  ttM  BastiUe,  thn  verntils  vamim,  as  fa*  was  sap- 
poMd  to  be,  was  engaged  in  finishii^  ■*  (fdipa,'  SM 


in  commeooiDg  the  "  Henriade  " ;  and  even  betea 
that  date  he  had  written  an  ode  upon  '^  The  MisAia- 
tunes  of  the  Times,"  growiog  so  bold  meantime  in 
the  Templar  Society  of  his  brilUant  elders,  —  n  soci- 
ety to  which  he  was  first  iotrodueed  by  bis  god- 
fiither,  the  too  notonoBs  ChiteauDeax,  —  that  of  the 
Prince  de  Conte,  he  asked,  "  Are  we  all  priocca,  fir 
all  poets,  hers?"  It  was  unfbrtunate  for  yenng 
Voltaire  that  the  date  of  his  imprisonment  was  ftbo 
that  of  the  visit  of  the  Czar  (Peter  the  Gniat)  to 
Paris,  for  every  day  the  great  Bnssian  mler  did 
something  woruiy  of  witty  observatian.  At  siz 
o'clock  in  the  morning  would  he  be  in  the  ffraade 
galerie  da  Rot,  then  in  the  garden  of  the  Tnilevies, 
or  waiting  to  watch  peopleao  through  a  turnstile,  at 
that  time  in  the  Champs  ^ysiea;  his  laf^st  dinitar 
hoar  was  an  bonr  before  noon,  and  aftarwards  he 
visited  the  iWent  at  tite  Palais  Bayal ;  but  thia 
only  when  heliad  sufficiently  examined  into  the 
merits  of  public  institutions ;  for,  says  the  Harqnis 
de  Daneeau,  "  il  voulut  examiner  et  voir  tout" 

Foe  me  boy-king,  Louis  XV.,  Peter  manifested 
■luch  affection;  nor  was  be  willing  to  leave  France 
without  satiaTyinff  his  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  wo- 
man who,  when  Mr  advancA  in  ufe,  had  inspired  the 
Grand  Monarque  with  a  love  to  which  he  had  re- 
mained constant  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Gear 
paid  a  visit  to  the  widow  al  Lonis  XJ  V.  On  Friday, 
June  11,  1717,  he  went  to  St.  Cyr.  "Ha  inspected 
the  house,  he  entered  the  chamber  of  Madame  de 
Mattttenon,  who  was  in  bed,  and  he  di«w  back  (he 
curtains,  that  he  might  behind  bar."  But  space  for- 
bids farther  notice  here  <d  this  not  unsnitable  subject 
for  a  nictui«.  In  less  than  two  years  afterwards  the 
aged  Msdama  de  Maintonon  died ;  her  ssid,  it  is 
said,  having  been  hastened  b^  distrea  of  mind  at 
the  aireet  of  her  former  favorite  pupil,  tiie  Due  da 
Maine,  in  consequence  of  which  event,  is  already 
narrated,  Mademoiselle  Delaunsy  and  othen  were 
impneoned  in  the  BaKille.  Upon  much  lees  frivo' 
\oaa  pretences  were  people  of  distinction  frequently 
incarcerated  there,  long  before  the  Regency  of  the 
Due  d'Ori^aiM,  and  one  of  the  first  acta  of  that 
prince  had  been  to  liberate  all  prisonen  who  were 
not  immured  for  actual  crime,  whether  in  the  Bas- 
tille or  elsewhere.  It  was  then  found,  in  some 
cases,  -that  the  motives  of  leOret  de  eaehet,  by  which 
many  human  bein^  had  long  been  depriied  of  their 
freedom,  were  positively  tt>^«tteD.  For  ezampte : 
Upon  the  aoceteion  of  Louis  XV.  an  Italian  gentlo- 
man  was  discovered  in  the  Bastille,  who  for  thirty- 
five  yean  had  been  detained  th««  without  the  lesat 
knowing  the  reason  why,  for  it  was  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Paris  that  he  was  arrested.  When, 
however,  liberty  was  offered  to  him,  be  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  it;  for  he  declared  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  well  treated  io  the  Bastille,  and  that,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  it  would  be  in  vain  fii:  hiia  to 
seek  his  relations  or  farmer  friends  in  his  ow.i  native 
land.  As  a  favor,  therefore,  he  was  allowsd  4o  t«- 
main  it]  the  fortresa,  free  to  pisa  in  and  out  ,.hi.jitfvBr 

Mamuntol,  like  many  other  French  lilteraJeur-.of 
the  ISth  century,  had  his  own  Bastille  expeiietitfi, 
but  it  was  brief.  When  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  i^^e,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  frotn  Toulouse ; 
and  Voltaire,  who  was  then  (1 1*&-46)  rapidly  risii^ 
inUi  court  &vor,  under  the  auspices  of  Uadame  de 
Pompadour,  adviasA  him  to  write  a  oomedy.  "  As 
yet  I  know  not  tacea,"  replied  Marmostel ;  "  how, 
therefore,  can  I  make  porbaita  ?  "  In  tjba  fblloniag 
year  tb«  Academy  awardad  the  price  for  poetry  to 
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■ad  Ma  tngpiy  of  "  Dionj'ilDt,"  attMot* 
iag  Ihei  Mtention  of  tbe  FMcniadMi',  ^rMtmd  kiw  On 
aiMMkn  of  mmMty  t6  tho  imal  bnildiicfe.  Hi* 
UIm  appiMMd ;  hfl  bMtfM  «dHM  M  the  Meiwrt 
PranraU,  nd  m*  tb*  lK«nd  oTtrAlMBbnrt,  DMant, 
atid  mx  »  few  ewitww.  But  at  km  be  mw  seM  to 
tit*  BatfllA,  for  bwBg  MppiMed  to  have  mittoft  a 
ntif»  ■mlDBt  (be  Dm  d' AamMt,  OmOatMi  of  tbb 
Ctamber  to  LMh  XV, 

Mmcmtel  Aand  tiiM  tha  tatetnU  at  ibe  «f«r- 
etire  would  Miffiff  W  U«  detetilktti  oAd  to  tbi 
Prime  Uinkter,  tb«  Doa  da  Cboited,  ba  ^TitbfBUr 
pfiM«Med  tbiU  IM  had  not  wthMs,  but  only  recited, 
tbawrtireaiOwbeawofMadamaQarfria.  ItWas 
of  DO  DM  t  to  tlMT  BMtille  Mafsantel  waa  condiioted, 
bat  irttb  the  graateit  po)ite«ea^  sHd  to  tba  CabinM 
Mialst«f,  M.  da  HartiM,  tbe  iMjor  of  the  fortKM 
wrote  IB  felhxws,  I^o.  88, 1 7M :  ^ 

"  Sir,  — In  obedience  to  the  king's  letter,  wfiicb 
jDudid  nie  the  fconorof  addressing  to  toe  yeslenlaj', 
the  Sieur  HarmoQtel  baa  been  thiB  daj  refeived  into 
the  BajtiHe,  where,  according  to  jour  orders,  one  of 
the  best  rooms,  book*  for  his  arauBement,  and  pen 
and  ink,  hnTe  been  pTen  to  tiiin."  * 

Anothw  ofBdal  letter  Of  the  mom  date  itatcs^ 
that "  the  man-Berraat  of  tin  Meur  Marmodtel  «ill 
be  fJaeed  near  bhn.  wben  be  Anil  ha*e  tetumed 
ttota  fetefalOfr  MBelMiM  tbat  he  hod  lingotlea.  The 
priaion,  boweter,  of  we  Mereure,  were  not  allowed 


hswsrer,  released ;  and  Ibe  MarqnMe  de  Poapndoor, 
pnMector  of  the  eneyelopftfates,  of  whom  be  was  one, 
1^  itiH  alire  to  Ttndteate  Ma  bteiwta,  as  flii'  n  goe- 
"  >,  apAmt  tbe  unapfwaaed  wrath  of  the  offeiked 
Dnc  d'Atnartit.  It  Was  to  Ihe  Uttqmse,  te  bcfcw 
■aid,  that  Mantnmte)  was  originnity  indebted  for  bis 

Cof  secrMary  to  her  brother,  the  Marqnis  de 
igi»7,  Minfeter  of  PoMio  Works,  a  post  which, 
pTorJAing  him  with  conwe[«M:e,  left  him  at  teisore 
ter  devote  himself  to  1^  MaMa ;  and  it  was  the  Mar' 

SUm  abo,  who,  in  1 758,  had  obtained  front  the  kinf( 
e  breBtt  for  the  Mercure.     And  here  it  is  only  jost 
to  aay,  that,  boweter  great  the  fantUof  the  Marnaise, 

—  or  rather  of  (be  oentitry  of  which,  in  French  ni<it- 
t«*»,  (Kxriai  and  poHlical,  abe  was  tbe  roppotentatire, 

—  tiiere  was  scareelj  a  poet  or  an  artist  m  France 
whodidnotowe  sometbing  more  or  leas  ttrherrnconr- 
agement,  —  a  AmI  which  helped  to  make  her  many 
enemies  amongst  tbe  anti-proeressive  or  extreme  con- 
•erratira  party  in  church  and  state.  Vet,  nererthe- 
leM,  it  became  a  fashion  in  revolnttonarj  France, 
tbirtT  years  afler  (be  death  of  the  Fompadoar,  to 
attribute  tnherailkny  tyrannotMahusea,  wbii^babnscs 
bad  their  orii^n  lonn  befcre  she  wns  bom.  As  an 
eitaraple  of  tbe  tier jacn t  injnnice  of  this  opprobrlnm, 
let  us  beve  glance  st  b<',r  sopiposed  victint,  Latode, 
in  tbe  Bntille.  It  requires  ranch  atudy  and  paiienpe 
to  inv'tili^Bte  the  truth  of  Latodo's  atnry,  but  the 
headsMf  H,  brielly  stated,  here  follow. 

Lattvie  was  a  native  of  Langitedoc.  or,  as  some 
gay  a  Onscno,  of  small  forUme,  and  an  engineer, 
wl  ,  having  studied  for  the  army  at  Beropzoora,  be- 
came »ubsei|ii6nlly  connected  with  certain  seditious 
and  proscribed  Frenchmen,  wboae  inflammalory  pam- 
phlets were  generally  pnbtiabed  at  Amsterdam,  Ber- 


lin, I,«fidoA,  anrwherO  tmt  ia  FraMia<  into  which 
comtff,  bofraTar,  tfae^  wen  fteonentlj  nn^t«d. 
LMtide  WM  eager  far  nrtoHet]',  aad  he  aeiit,  or  caused 
to  be  sent,  an  anonyinoiM  letter  tw  Uadamv  de 
FatffpadoDT,  deelarine  Itult  a  plot  was  in  eaistence 
to  d^ttoy  her  life  and  ^ri  oTtbe  kii^.  H.  hvirj' 
er,  then  at  th#bead  of  the  polioe,  sifted  tbe  UMtter, 
and  I^atttde  waa  inipi>isoaed'iii  the  fortrcH  of  Vm- 
CMnea,  bvt  be  escaped.  Goreranient  was  then  too 
flmofa  baranedtobehk^lotakepMnaiDreenrtin^ 
ii^  I/fttnde,  and  bit  Tsry  name  would  probably  uts 
bMD  fbrgoUeaf  had  he  kot-^  noaomaniaoally,  as  it 
ie«Bs-^af^  tbrast  htnaetf  apoD  hi  notice  b^ 
saeana  of  seditioiB  writinga,  wbereupcw  be  w«  aest. 
—  and,  as  (ontf  sayi  not  far  the  firat  tteie —  to  tbe 
BaitiDs.  There  he  allied  biosetr  with  aaoUtet  Oas' 
Con,  naned  Albgre,  who  shared  hie  apartBent ;  and 
ibflteaieDtnatare  of  their  eaptWitrBmybeatfmiaed 
froaa  the  itartlii^  fhet  of  their  both  eaeaping  from  it 
together  hj  farming  a  ladder  (as  was  long  aAe^' 
wMds  afanovt  incredibly  declared)  of  three  and  » 
half  do^en  shirta,  two  dozen  pairs  of  Mlk  atocki^, 
eif^teon  pairs  of  socks,  three  dosen  table-n^ikins,  m 
gieat  many  nightci^is,  and  imnuaeTst^e  po<iket> 
aandkercbiefs. 

In  HcJland  asd  elMwhere  they  rained  their  pro^ 
scribed  countrymen.  By  bi<^;rapliera  after  die  time 
of  the  French  BevalDlian  it  waa  asserted  tbat  Latode 
was  cmelly  knocked  down  it  crrupt  de  bdfon  it>  the 
great  srfuare  of  AoMterdam ;  but  as  that  atalement 
ref^  to  the  yev  1765,  it  is  olear  that  tbe  agents  of 
Madame  de  rompadottr  were  not  concerned  in  the 
fact  of  it,  ^  Aa  had  died  the  rear  preceding.     Ilap- 

Crs,  howCTer,  mora  ptobabEs,  that  before  fhat  date 
nde,  who  was  eopposed  to  be  ioMDey  emd  at  one 
time  treated  at  BBcb,  wae  lafTered  to  retnra  to 
France  on  condition  that  he  should  keep  within  tbe 
boonds  of  bis  native  province.  Evading  this  condi- 
tion, and  his  thirst  for  Dotoriety  not  yet  stated,  be 
agais  offensively  thrust  hiiBselt  upon  the  notice  of 
lovernmeut,  &A  was  c^naequently  again  placed  m- 
ler  TCatraint,  ontil  subsequontly,  after  various  vicia- 
ritndes,  he  was  transferred  to  Bicetre,  whence  be 

aa  liberated  in  17S4. 

Tbe-  Pompadour,  ae  just  mentioned,  died  in  1 764 ; 
and  the  name  of  Latude  would  never  probably  have 
been  heard  again  by  the  world  at  large  had  it  not  been 
proclaimed  aa  that  of  a  victim  to  despotism  after  the 
aterning  of  the  Bastille  in  tbe  month  of  July,  1 789, 
when,  at  liist  (if  indeed  his  seliH^onsciowneaa  still 
ved),  his  desire 'for  notoriety  waa  gratified. 
be,  or  somebody  personating  him,  weariw  a 
lone  beard,  and  with  limbs  chained,  was  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where  be  denounced  the  late 
"citoyenne  Pompadonr,"  from  whose  executors  he  is 
!^id  to  have  received  a  large  anm  of  money,  which 
tlie  eircnmstances  of  the  timet  probably  compelled 
them  to  pny,  but  to  whom,  in  thta  ^ase,  is  donbtful. 
At  the  lower  theatres  in  Paris,  Latude,  represented 
as  the  Martyr  of  a  Monarch's  mistress,  then  became 
a  hBio;  and  tiie  apocryphal  ladder  above  men- 
tioned was  exbilnted  at  the  Lonvre  during  the 
montha  of  August  and  September,  1789,  wben  tbe 
-- linter,  Ventier,  made  a  portrait  of  "  the  victim." 

.  1 792-n3  were  published  the  '■  Memoiree  de  Latude, 

L  la  Deapotisme  IMvotW";  and  letters,  ascribed 
him,  were  subsequently  produced,  some  of  which 

iK  stated  to  have  been  written  in  tbe  Bastille. 

In  youth,  Litude  had  variously  signed  himaelf  by 
other  namea  \  in  perdon  he  was  but  Htttc  known  in 
Paris,  and  even  the  fisw,  if  any,  aurviving,  who  remem- 
bered him,  would  have  foond  it  impos^Ie  to  identify 
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bim  aA«r  ao  manT  yean'  capCivitj',  whether  in  priiODS 
or  madhouses.  But,  nevertheleBs,  it  is  said  that  La- 
tude,  pseudo-victim  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pom- 
padour, lived  to  enJDj'  his  honors  until  the  dawo  of  the 
fear  1806,  vhen  he  expired, at  the  age  of  eight}*,  a 
ver/  curious  instance  of  virtue  rewarded,  and  an  ex- 
aoiple  of  (revolutionary)  poetical  iustitt. 

To  more  than  one  imbecile,  jucn  as  was  probably 
the  individual  just  named,  the  Bastille  —  that  abode 
of  terror  in  past  ages  and  of  fabulous  legends  still 
rife  amongst  the  unlettered  mob  —  seems  to  have  af- 
fijrded  a  refiige  at  the  time  of  its  demolition.  The 
immediate  causes  of  it«  destruction  appertain  to ; 
•ral  history,  and'  are  too  welt  known  to  need 
counting  here.  Indeed,  so  suddenly  was  it  stormed 
on  the  nth  day  of  July,.  1789,  that  even  eye-wit- 
neases  of  the  event  seem  to  have  found  any  length- 
ened detuls  incompatible  with  their  various  memo- 
ries of  it.  When,  in  the  month  of  Itlay  preceding, 
the  opening  of  the  States- General  took  place  atVei^ 
sallies,  the  chronology  of  the  .revolution,  too  long 
made  inevitable  for  the  exercise  of  any  private  vii^ 
toe  on  the  part  of  the  most  Christian  Kiag  of 
France  to  avert  it,  began.  On  the  19th  of  July  thi 
militia  was  onanized,  and  the  barriers  of  Paris  wen 
burnt.  On. the  day  preceding,  Camille  Desmoulina 
addressing  the  excited  frequenters  of  t)ie  publii 
garden  ol  the  Palais  Boyal,  had  recommended  ai 
appeal  to  arms,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14tfa  the 
sentinels  at  the  Forte  Saint  Antoine  were  'taken 
piiaoneis  by  the  people,  —  chief  amongst  whom  was 
Saoterre,  the  notorioiw  l»«wer,  beer-seller,  and 
mob-orat<]r  of  that  faaboui^,  who  was  supposed  by 
some  of  his  time  to  be  a  tool  of  Sgalitf,  Due 
d'Orl^ans  of  the  Falais  Royal,  and  who  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the  tricolored  tock- 
ade.» 

The  garrison  of  the  Bastille  on  the  12th  of  July 
consisted  only  of  the  fi;overnor  and  his  oIBcial  stafl^ 
and  eighty-two  invalid  soldiers-  of  the  Swiss  regi- 
ment of  Salis  Samade.  The  Marquis  Delannay 
(of  the  same  name  as  the  fair  captive  who,  in  days 
long  past,  had  in  prison  learnt  to  love,  ta  already 


retire  from  their  barracks  into  the  castle;  leaving 
sentinels  at  the  gate  that  led  to  the  street  of  Saint 
Antoine  " ;  but,  as  belbre  sud,  the  sentinels  were 
taken  prisonera  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  ait«r 
those  on  the  towers  had  been  fired  at.  The  fire 
was  not  returned,  but  the  alarm  was  given.  Then 
cries  of"  Down  with  tbe  troops ! '  "  Itown  with  the 
Bastille!"  from  the  infuriated  and  increasing  mul- 
titude outside,  and  warnings  from  tbe  garrison  to 
the  insurgents  not  to  advance.  Invitations  to  "come 
and  speak  to  the  governor,"  promises  not  to  fire, 
from  the  soldiers  on  the  waits ;  a  white  flag  of  peace 
waved  by  the  soldiers  on  the  towers ;  a  momentarv 
lull,  but  only  whilst  the  storm  Iroin  without  was 
gathering  fresh  violence.  A  few  hours  later  — 
massacre  I  M.  Delaunay  (round  whom  a  young 
fem;dc,  supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  was  at  one 
time  seen  wildly  clinging)  was  dragMd  to  the 
Place  de  GrCve,  and  atrociously  murtered.  His 
head,  stuck  on  a  pike,  was  ailerwards  exhibited 
to  the  wild  crowd.  The  Major  of  tbe  Bastille,  a 
not  less  Onuable  ctiaracter  than  Delaunay,  was  also 
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decapitated  b^  the  bloodthirsty  aMailants ;  and  the 
yonng  Marquis  de  Felleport,  fbrmerly  a  prisoner, 
and  much  attached  to  him,  was  wounded  in  his  de- 
fence. Two  powerless  invalids  were  hanged  ; 
deed,  it  is  impossible  hero  to  recount  all  the  horrora 
of  that  day  of  blood,  fire,  confusion,  and  ferocious 
triumph,  —  the  day  of  the  storming  of  the  BistiUel, 
But  Its  prisoners  1  At  one  time  their  self-conati- 
tut«d  deuverers  seemed,  in  the  excitement  of  their 
sanguinary  work,  to  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  tbem ; 
and  at  last  when  they  were  broug;bt  forth  thoro 
were  but  seven  of  tliem,  and  not  one  who  had  been 
incarcerated  for  ofieocei  against  the  state-  Four 
of  them  had  l>een  concerned  in  a  aotonooB  forgerv 
of  bills  of  exchange,  and  were  awaiting  their  trial. 
Another,  the  Count  de  Solages,  bad  not  nnjostly, 
as  he  himself  ^rmed,  been  imprisoned,  at  the 
request  of  his  fatber,  for  private  misconduct.  The 
two  others  seemed  to  be,  though  quite  iiiollensire, 
mentally  deranged ,-  and,  after  being  exhibited  about 
the  streets  and  in  the  coflee-houses  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  they  were  sent  as  lunatics  to  CharenVtn. 
Tbe  sovemor's  house  was  destroyed,  and  as  the  tow- 
ers Ol'  the  ancient  fabric  were  more  or  less  dilapi- 
dated, it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  of  the  building 
should  be  demolished  by  order  of  the  city  authoritiea, 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  populace, 
once  having  taken  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  wontd 
not  have  itself  completed  the  work  begun  by  iL  F 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  or  rather  (dating 
from  the  time  when  tbe  forts  of  Paris  were  originally 
built)  for  six  hundred  yean,  tbe  Bastille  (added  to, 
as  l>efure  expliuncd,  from  tJme  to  time)  bad  stood; 
and  imbedded  in  its  massive  walls  were  found  can- 
i-balls,  supposed  to  have  l>een  lodged  there  dnr- 
the  war  of  the  Fronde,  at  the  battle  in  the' 
lurbs  of  SaioC  Antoine,  when  the  royal  army  waa 
commanded  by  Turenne,  and  that  of  the  Fronde  by 
the  Great  Cond£.  It  would  have  been  well,  as 
was  afterwards  observed,  could  the  Bastille,  instead 
of  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  have  beeo  eon- 
''erted  into  a  hospital ;  but  its  jlemolition  was  rap- 
dly  effected,  for  the  excited  mob  of  Paris  laainly 
helped  to  achieve  it 

Madame  la  Comtcsse  de  Genlis,  desiroui,  as  she 
herself  says,  that  her  pupils,  the  sons  of  the  Dne 
d'Oridans  (Egalit^,  of  the  Palais  Royal),  should 
see  everything,  went  with  tbem  to  the  Jardin  de 
Bcaumarchaia,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  tbencQ 
■-  witness  the  pulhng  down  of  the  Bastille, 

Not  thinking  that  the  demolition  of  that  work  of 
inturies  portended  social  choois,  death  to  the  father 
of  the  young  princes  at  her  side,  exile  to  them  and 
herself,  death  to  the  husband  of  her  ^oth,  Madame 
de  Genlis  was  inspired  by  the  animation  of  th« 
strange  spectacle  before  her,  and  says :  "  It  is 
impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  it  That  dreaded 
fortress  was  covered,  even  to  its  highest  roofs  and 
jwera,  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all  working 
'ith  unheard-of  ardor."  That  "  amazing  number 
of  voluntary  laboren,  their  activity,  their  enthurn- 
ssm,  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  destruction  of 
that  frightful  monument  of  (kspotism,"  made  nn- 
prophetic  Paris  frantic  with  joy  on  the  eve  of  tbe 
republican  Reign  of  Terror !  On  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  tbe  hi^h  altar 
of  the  ^reat  Federal  Festival  on  the  Champ  de  Man 
was  built  with  blocks  of  stone  which  for  centoriea 
had  formed  part  of  that  antique  citadel,  the  site  of ' 
which  was  then  placarded  as  "  a  place  for  dancing." 
It  is,  however,  a  remarkaUe  fact,  though  one  bat 
too  seldom  considered  sufficieatiy  by  any  of  tiw 
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taimj  hwtoriam  and  esMyista  of  tbe  French  Rero- 
lotiDi],  that  the  mob  of  Faria,  thoaeh  itorming,  and 
nhMcjaently  completing  the  demolition  of  tbe  great 
■tale  prtscm  of  that  capital,  naa,  as  declared  at  the 
opening  of  thi>  pa^r,  tbe  lost  claas  irhich,  cither 
ccdlectirel}'  or  ind>viduallj,  had  personiJ  experi- 
ence of  the  barbarities  Bssocinted  intb  it  by  popalar 
prmadicc,  iknned  by  democratic  amiution  ;  where- 
«,  in  the  latter  daya  of  France,  under  that  ancient 
T^grme  vhich  was  symbolized  hy  this  fortrees,  tbe 
monomeut  of  ages,  there  were  few  loyal  poets  or 
monarcbical  poUCiciana  but  would  have  rejoiced, 
nther  than  otherwise,  in  lecountiDg  their  own 
Kveral  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Bastille." 
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now  nrging  againet  their 
hoard,  not  moat  frequently  nor  most  Tocifcronsly, 
bnt  (till  from  the  kind  of  men  who  are  best  worth 
listening  to,  calk  attention  to  the  disappearance 
from  among  us  of  the  Scholar,  —  tbe  man  who  loves 
learning  and  thinking  beyond  all  other  things  on 
eartb,  and  for  themselves.  Why,  it  is  ti&km.  by 
meti  who  pass  no  day  without  contemplation,  and 
Bvon  sometimes  by  the  better  sort  of  secoodary 
writers  and  bookmen  themselves,  —  why  does  Eng- 
land attempt  so  little  in  those  wide  fields  of  Ittcra- 
tnre  and  pliilcaophy  where  so  much  might  be  done 
that  demands  from  the  doer,  not  genius,  nor  any 
other  miracle,  but  simply  enlighten ment  an9  strenu- 
oos  assidoity?  The  answer  is  not  very  difficult,  nor 
the  reason  very  f^r  to  seek.  Perhaps  tbe  closeness 
with  which  the  explanation'  lies  to  our  hand  ac- 
counts for  its  having  been  too  much  overlooked  in 
favor  of  more  ingenious  theories.  It  is  not  because 
he  is  mainly  Saxon,  nor  because  he  baa  learnt  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek  and  too  tittle  of  other  things, 
nor  because  we  have  no  organized  bodies  for  liter- 
ary direction  and  gnidance,  that  our  average  man 
of  letters  does  so  comparatively  little  for  sound 
learning  and  wide  thought.  AU  these  influences 
may  enter  into  the  result,  and  indirectly  pave  the 
way  for  it  But  tbe  immediate  cause  of  what  we 
may  without  ill-nature  coll  the  superficiality  of  so 
much  of  tbe  roasa  of  contemporarj'  literary  produc- 
tion is  the  increasing  taste  of  the  time*  for  luxurious 
lirii^.  The  present  theory  of  life  ra  that  you  should 
live  in  a  very  costly  manner,  and  that  you  should 
■oii  very  hard  in  order  to  be  able  to  afford  to  live 
in  this  manner.  Such  is  the  gospel  of  English  in- 
dustrialisni,  and  the  man  of  letWrs  borrows  ''  "  ' 
acts  upon  it,  with  tbe  Angular 

perfectly   natural    consequenct,  _ 

more  and  more  steadily  becoming  a  purely  indus- 
trial pursuit. 

The  writer,  after  all,  is  a  man  even  as  other  men 
are.  He  is  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh, 
like  the  mortal  moulded  of  ordinary  clay,  and  bis 
fidelity  to  the  Muses  may  be  too  severely  strained 
by  the  attractions  of  the  Graces  of  society.  He  is 
surrounded  by  the  sight  of  luxury  in  every  form ;  it 
comes  10  close  to  him.  No  longer  relegated,  as  he 
was  a  hundred  yeais  ago,  to  the  garret  and  the 
larerD  and  the  ham-and-becf  shop,  be  sits  at  tbe 
table  of  rich  and  great  people,  learns  to  criticise  a 
menu,  and  cao  discriminate  lo  a  nicety  between  the 
conpeting  flavors  of  delicate  dishes  and  expensive 
wines.  l£  is  no  dim-eyed  blockhead,  that  he  sfaontd 
be  insensible  to  Uie  grace*  of  handsome  glass  and ' 
plats  and  nunptaoas  service.    The  advaotagea  of; 


uid  displeasing,  but 


fine  rooms  and  splendid  fbrniture  are  as  visible  to 
him  as  they  are  to  other  people.  Then  he  knows 
people  who  have  boi^es  and  carrisges,  and  boxes  at 
tbe  opera,  and,  by  seeing  these  things  closely  enough, 
and  yet  not  too  closely,  he  soon  discerns  how  feas- 
ant they  are  to  possess,  while  he  does  not  know  ^e 
sort  of  burdens  they  entail  by  way  of  compensation. 
Besides  all  tJiia,  he  hears  acquaintances  talk  of  the 
joys  of  travel,  bow  delicious  Swiss  landscape  is,  what 
treasures  of  art  a  man  may  behold  at  Florence  and 
Dresden  and  Munich,  and  how  the  mind  is  refreshed 
by  such  changes  of  scene  aijd  circumstance.  The 
more  ready  the  welcome,  ^erefore,  which  people 
who  are  well-to-do  in  tbe  world  now  extend  to  the 
man  who  professes  to  purvey  ideas  and  knowled^ 
to  them,  tbe  more  inevitably  has  it  brought  him 
into  contact  with  babita  and  customs  that  are  amaz- 
■aceful  and  fascinating,  but  which  require  A 
.  .  feal  of  money  evei^year  to  keep  up  in  any- 
ing  like  a  satisfactory  or  honest  way.  And  then 
I  come  to  the  other  shange  that  has  so  obviously 
taken  place  in  literature.  Society  will  not  only 
ask  tbe  author  to  dinner,  but  they  will  read,  or  at 
all  events  tiey  will  buy,  tbe  books  that  he  writes, 

Srovided  tbe  books  do  not  fly  too  lugb,  nor  go  too 
eep,  nor  extend  over  too  many  volumes.  Thus 
the  taste  for  fine  things  is  stimulated,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  for  CTatifying  it  are  placed 
more  or  less  abundantly  within  reach. 

In  the  old  days,  to  nave  exhibited  to  the  writer 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich  would  have  been  to  open  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise  to  him,  and  then  instantly  to 
kick  him  down  stairs  to  the  dnlneaa  of  the  hard 
earth  again.  It  is  no  longer  so.  The  writer  bab 
only  to  make  bis  commodities  of  the  marketable 
kind,  and  send  them  to  mailet,  and  he  is  sure  to 
receive  as  fair  a  day's  wages  for  his  day's  work  as 
if  he  were  offering  tallow  or  calico  fbr  sale.  Of 
course,  be  never  makes  sucb  incomes  as  may  be 
made  in  trade,  but  money  enoush  is  within  his 
reach,  if  he  likes  to  stretch  out  his  arm  for  it,  to 
give  htm  command  of  a  good  many  luxuries  and  an 
occasional  extravagance.  He  may  keep  a  horse, 
and  belong  to  a  good  club,  where  now  and  again  he 
entertains  in  a  suflicieDtly  liberal  style,  anil  may 
take  his  trip  in  foreign  parts  like  another.  Ilia  life 
cannot  by  any  means  be  dc5cribe<l  aa  "plain  living 
and  bigh  thinking  "  \  but  it  is  very  comfortable  and 
very  innocent,  and  must  tie  pronounced  asin^lnrly 
marked  improvement  upon  the  manner  of  existenie 
of  such  of^  his  preileccssorB  aa  Dryden,  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Johnson.  And  all  this  time  the  writer's 
work  is  good  and  useful  work.  It  ia  eminently  de- 
sirable that  the  journalistic  business  of  a  codKtr^ 
where  the  influence  of  jonmalism  is  so  strong  as  it 
is  in  England  should  be  done  by  men  of  cultivation, 
mixing  in  humanizing  society,  and  accustomed  to 
Bomething  better  than  tbe  old  Bohemian  waj;  of 
viewing  things.  When  people  cry  out  againat 
clever  and.  instructed  men  fritterinjg  their  brains 
away  in  the  production  of  periodical  literature, 
which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  they  forget  that,  after  all,  as 
periodical  literature  is  that  which  reaches  the  great- 
est number  of  minds,  its  worth  it  in  exact  propor> 
tion  to  tbe  number  of  good  men  wEio  contribute  to 
produce  it ;  and  the  more  good  men  there  are  thus 
engaged,  tiie  more  generally  wholesome  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  press  upon  public  opinion.  Joumal- 
ism  is  the  very  laet  kind  of  literary  production 
which  should  be  abandoned  to  weak-beaded  wnten, 
without  c^>ad^  or  instruction  enong 
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bappetM  to  M)«ct  joaraaliidi  for  bb 


■ad  catttTMion 

tnik  in  life.  Itaproveneiit  in  dw  unonnt  of  colla- 
Tktion,  tluKi^UvIiMM,  and  bi^  ioteUi^M  bnradit 
to  bear  in  pMiodiwl  writiiif^,  a  hi  indifpcntaUa  d^ 
mmt  in  a  uh^hmIto  aod  impniTiDg  popatw  opiit- 
ioo.  Candid  Americau,  for  oxample,  deplon  tb« 
auxKivdj  low  *ymge  of  cnlture  among  tbeir 
joomaliata ;  tho^h  tfaera  Kn,  peiiwpi,  one  or  two  at 
(tie  head  ot  the  pntfenion  not  mucli  below  tbeinp^ 
rior  London  averBgc.  Low-claM  jonmalisti  are 
ererj  bit  at  aischteTOU  among  a  reading  popula- 
tion at  an  igaonuit  clergj  it  smoag  a  population 
UMolwicallf  Minded.  It  wonld  be  mora  raaaonaUe, 
therefore,  in  peopJa  to  complain,  not  tliat  bo  maoj, 
bnC  that  lo  tew,  able  and  highlj  instructed  men 
waste  their  tinM  in  writing  epbemeral  pieces,  in- 
stead of  making  tbe  berttff  it  bj  composing  gnat 
books.  At  aoj  rato,  if  it  be  an  evi>  that  so  much 
literarjr  power  is  expended  in  criticiiia  of  paning 
events,  or  in  the  non-fshanstiTe  treatment  of  big 
sabjectt,  at  least  tbe  eril  is  not  bv  any  ~  '' 
oat  compensation. 

The  miafortone  about  the  present  position  of  liter- 
atoro  b  that  the  Inxnrj  of  the  tiittes,  bj  the  t«mpta- 
tions  of  example,  draws  not  only  clever  and  intelli' 
gent  men  to  this  more  populv,  and  therefore  tbe 
more  remaneratirB,  kinds  of  prodoetion,  bat  men 
with  qualities  somewhat  be^nd  cleranKM,  and 
that  sort  of  intellif^ence  wbich  is  natniallj  most 
iBMfnt  in  popular  wnting.  In  constructing  a  Utopia 
that  shonld  meet  the  requiKiaents  of  the  modem 
time  in  a  rich  country  like  our  own,  then  should 
be  in  the  literaiy  hierarchj'  at  least  two  orders. 
First,  there  sboold  be  tin  popalar  and  popnlariiing 
writer,  wbo  might  make  as  much  monej  as  hs  likes, 
and  spend  as  much  is  he  makes.  Svcond,  the 
scholar  proper, —  a  man  snperior  to  the  fascinstJotts 
of  luxnrr,  not  dependent  on  much  income  and 
much  outlar  Sat  fais  hwrnness,  and  being  rich,  if 
not  in  the  abandanee  of  hia  poMesekms,  at  least  in 
ttie  fewness  of  his  wants  ;  therefore  able  to  pnrfQe 
habits  of  atndiona  acquisition  and  ripemng  medita- 
tion, without  too  mncb  regard  to  the  quimtity  of 
grist  whicb  such  habits  might  bring  to  tbe  tnill. 
Scbolarljr  subjects  will  certainly  not  oe  the  means 
of  earning  enough  money  for  the  writer  who  handles 
them  in  a  icholimy  manner  to  dotbe  himself  in  pur- 
ple and  linen,  and  to  fare  snmptnousjy  erery  day, 
out  of  the  proceeds.  A  man  most  be  either  rmle- 
pendent  of  tbe  sale  of  his  works,  or  else  lie  must 
produce  marketable  stuff,  to  be  able  to  enralate  the 
pleafAnt  habits  of  tboee  wbo  live  in  kings'  hoosea. 
A  book  about  Averroee  and  Avemnam  appear*  tn 
France,  and  not  in  Englasd,  became  s«ch  a  botA 
nill  not  fetch  the  writer  three  bandred  and  sixty- 
five  mutton-chops  per  anmjm ;  perhapi  barely  as 
many  gloBseg  of  iiemU  ale.  How  much  less,  then, 
will  it  supply  Mm  with  the  more  delicate  meats  and 
choicer  drinks  wbicb  the  Engtish  snthor  has  taught 
himself  a  taste  for? 

If  a  book,  even  on  aa  elaborate  sabject,  rises  to 
the  place  of  a  standard  woil,  then  its  i^e,  spread 
over  a  long  conne  of  years,  may  erentualiy  make 
it  renrnnerative.  But  in  point  of  Mandard  worlu 
in  the  main  roads  of  history  and  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish literature  is  not  very  badly  off.  It  ia  in  the 
by^lhs,  whicfa  only  tbe  student  and  the  scholariy 
person  traversea,  anaceompanied  by  the  general 
reader,  that  wtf  afe  left  too  much  wiAout  coirfpe- 
tent'gtddea.    Andworit  '    "  '    ' 


tooddeo  regions,  lying  away  fhm  the  |[reat  traaha* 
nost  always,  at  all  aventa  in  an  indostrtal  oountry, 
be  a  labor  of  love.  Tfait  brings  na  to  anothw  oea- 
aideration.  Hie  piwvalant  habit*  of  Inxory  not 
only  lead  men  who  are  more  or  leas  depraident  fa* 
inoomes  Apon  what  the;^  oaa  earn,  to  tbe  dmt* 
ramnneranvB  kinds  of  btantnra ;  thay  also  spoil 
d«  climate  for  mea  wbo  have  a  fervent  tore  of 
laaming  md  thinking,  and  an  adequate  indepev 
dence  of  monerto  gratify  their  tastes.  For  it  may 
be  safUy  said  tnat  to  do  the  bast  things  hi  lite*** 
tore,  —  in  the  litarature  that  ia  not  (rf  the  ipand 
creative  kind,  one  should  say,  —  rimplicity  of  U*  ia, 
to  a  certain  extent,  (n  indiapeaaaUa  qo^ficatkn. 
The  reason  is  pl«n.  The  more  a  man  lavs  himmlf 
out  for  external  things,  then  clearly  the  leas  undi- 
vided is  the  energy  which  is  left  for  ideas  and  in- 
ward contemtdatton.  If  hia  mind  mn  tauefa  in  the 
direction  of  good  dinnen  and  agreeable  coi^nur^, 
and  fine  tfrn-onts  and  expensive  gardens,  it  wiU 
ran  by  so  much  the  less  in  tbe  direction  of  mon 
incorporeal  matters.  If  hii  "Ufe  with  oodt  and 
groom  is  too  moch  drest,"  theo  toe  little  of  it  ia 
given  to  thinking  and  to  books.  It  is  no  rare  thsog 
for  a  love  of  good  eating  to  go  with  a  strong  affeo- 
tion  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  theology.  But 
then,  in  people  wbo  Ans  unite  tbe  soholar  and  tba 
gourmand,  scholarship  takes  rank  only  willi  th* 
good  thirv»of  the  palate,  and  not  before  iham,  m 
ooa  wonld  suppose  it  ought  to  da  A  delightAd 
book  occttpies  we  top  level  along  with  a  daUghtfiil 
sauce.  The  one  is  quita  as  seriota  mi  object  of 
attention,  criticism,  and  synpatfay  as  the  o4faer. 
And  we  cannot  deny  that  a  devotion  to  booka, 
even  of  this  divided  and  semi-fleriily  kind,  is  a  crad- 
icable  and  harmless  thing.  It  is  better  than  that 
absorbing  and  irrational  peaaioa  abont  faaraes,  by 
which  BO  many  hundreds  of  Engli^Bien  habitually 
nudLe  foots  a  themselves.  It  is  better  than  th« 
untempei^d  and  essentially  msaain^eet  hnnt  aftei 
wealth,  wbich  is  anoAer  characlerisbc  natiofiBl  folly. 
But  the  kid -gloved  fancies  of  tbe  diUiianie  eon- 
tribute  very  little,  if  indeed  Ihey  contribute  any' 
tiling,  to  tire  [oramtion  of  that  sort  of  literatare  of 
which  we  are  talking.  They  may  j»eeerve  the  ti*- 
ditions  of  an  elegant  sect,  and  keep  ttp  the  not  n*- 
serviceable  breed  of  literary  exqnisiteH;  and  this  i* 
all  for  which  tbey  are  of  any  use.  It  n  not  such 
help  nor  such  defenders  that  literature  needs.  It 
neejs  men  who  are  willing  to  deeeend  into  dark 
pita,  and  there  to  di^  and  delve  like  the  Roman 
slave  in  the  mines.  The  power  of  gracefhl  ibovb- 
ment  counta  for  little  when  there  is  the  work  of  1^ 
hodman  to  do.  It  is  the  defect  of  so  many  wrilaft 
that  tbey  do  not  folly  and  justly  retHee  bow  mnek 
hodman's  work  ia  to  be  dona  before  yon  can  rear 
evCT  so  modest  a  structure,  provided  the  stmelore 
ia  meant  to  outlive  the  year.  A  good  book  is  \ikib  a 
gem,  which  lo  Chose  who  do  not  know,  tells  no  tale 
of  tbe  toil  that  brought  it  out  of  the  depths.  The 
author  with  a  conscience,  and  with  an  i^preeiaitimi 
of  what  19  required  for  the  prodaclron  of  the  kind 
ofbooks  that  oar  hteratore  needs,  and  that  our  poo- 
ple  need  to  be  instructed  to  like,  is  or  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  labors,  always  as  bard,  oft«n  as  m»- 
chnnicai,  and  uBually  held  in  as  low  estimation  aa 
those  of  tbe  navvy,  —  our  great  type  of  a  cerMM 
stamp  of  effort. 
What  the  average  modOTn  Englirt  bocA  keka  b 
OTongbnen.  CMhog  oarselves  a  pnctieat  natioB, 
we  are,  in  books,  as  probtrt>ly  in  many  KOre  other 
things  than  we  swpect,  tbe  least  praoMal  pao^  ia 
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tlM  wnrld.    Look  at  k  Gennui,  how  b«  pries  »^  I 
gresrivdj  into  arery  nook  and  coroer  of  bi*tabJBi't, 
bow  be  tries  ever;  ipM  o(  tbe  grairad  with  his 
TadreDtnre  mnjr  mar^ol  of  treamre  ibonld 


le  tries  ever;  ipM  t^  tbe  grairad  with  his  pick,  if 
peradreDtnre  mnjr  mar^ol  of  treamre  ibonld  be  bid- 
den ao^her« ;  bow  de«p  be  digs,  bow  much  be 


brinf^  up  out  of  the  earth,  even  if  be  does  not  alwHji 
arrange  his  great  heaps  ■■  neatly  and  compactly  u 
*  we  could  wish.  Why  doea  not  your  practical  £ii^- 
liahman  go  and  do  likewise,' instead  i^' jnst  stratch- 
ioff  the  earth  aa  with  tiw  foot  of  ■  fowl  r  or  perhaps 
oalj  mixing  a  bttte  »atcr  with  what  matter  be  baa 
got.  and  making  mnd-pies  ?  Or  even  take  the  tob- 
nftilerrated  JTnnchnuui.  Take  up  Ortolan's  edition 
of  Jnatinian,  with  its  Bpicndid  and  complete  appa- 
ratBB  of  introdnctkm,  analyaia,  translaiioD,  exbane- 
tivfl  annotatioD,  and  everTtbing  etse  that  1t>a  moat 
exacting  atodent  could  D«ed  or  desire.  Then  take 
the  current  Engliab  edition,  whtcb,  to  begin  with,  ia 
to  OrUJaa  aa  one  of  our  ordinary  new  and  original 
druuas  ii  to  tbe  Freacb  play  Irom  wbicb  it  ia 
adapted.  The  Engliib  Justinian  is  not  bad,  bat 
tbem  by  tbe  aide  of  tbe  French  edition  it  b  onlv  a 
■badow,  and  an  uncommonly  attcnnated  ihadow 
into  the  bargain.  This  is  only  an  instance  out  of  a 
bniidnd.  Of  covrae,  there  are  French  book*  fidly 
•a  aballow  and  flaaby  as  die  aballowest  and  flashiest 
of  English  books,  fint  few  other  men '  assault  big 
sabjectB  witb  tbe  levity  and  slender  equipment 
that  one  maj  aeo  in  English  writers.  Instead  of 
gravel;  aitting  down  to  count  tbe  coet  of  tbe  iiege 
which  tbey  meditate,  they  are  constantly  soon  to  ny 
at  it  witb  an  unwise  intrepidity,  bardly  lurpasMd  in 
tbe  Spanish  Don'*  ooslaDgbt  on  tbe  windmilb;  and 
tbeir  object  is  tar  lew  chivalrous  and  creditable,  be- 
iDg  much  too  often  not  a  desire  to  do  a  )»ece  of 
tborougbly  good  work,  but  to  scramble  np,  by  meana 
of  verj^  indifferent  work,  to  aome  coveted  poaition, 
tither  inside  or  outside  of  litcraturs.  Tbey  are 
coasiderabtj  more  anxious  to  knock  up  amere  rope- 
ladder  for  themselves  than  to  erect  any  monument 
more  enduring  than  brass  for  mankind.  For  this 
pnipoae  it  is  clear  that  a  thin  aod  vapid  book  will 
not  only  do  as  well  as,  but  better  than,  a  more  sub-  i 
MAntioI  work.  It  will  be  undentood  tjiat  all  tfaia  is 
not  DHiaDt  for  an  exbauative  description  of  the  noi-  I 
versal  condition  of  English  literary  workmanship.  I 
Uasterly  works  are  pn^uced  among  us  now,  as  at  j 
all  times,  and  this,  too,  in  every  <»^ler  of  subject.  ! 
Within  the  last  ten  years  we  bave  seen  sacb  monu- ' 
ments  of  industry  illumined  by  geniui  as  &lr.  j 
Maine's  book,  and,  still  more  distinguished,  Ur.  | 
Darwin's  two  works.  Even  in  a  fleld  where  Ger-  i 
.  many  usually  reigne  witb  no  rival,  we  bave  seen  i 
sncfa  incomparably  good  woi^  as  Hi.  Munro's  edi- 
tion of  Lucretius,  and  Mr.  Kobinson  Ellis's  edition 
(^  Catullus.  We  are  now  speaking  of  tbe  avenge  of 
literary  production  in  this  country,  of  unavoidably 
second-rtLte  work.  The  ground  of  uoraplaint  is,  that 
the  authors  of  books  only  meant  to  be  second-rate 
are  content  to  bring  to  them  labor  and  devotion  not 
adequate  for  more  than  filcb'rate. 

One  effect  of  this  is  worth  noticing  as  we  pan. 
Contemporary  literatare  is  fuU  of  speculation,  and, 
as  speculation  expands,  tbe  knowledge  (rom  which 
odIv  truly  valuable  specnlatioti  can  issue  seems  to 
dinnkandconmct;sp«ciilation  —  of  aaort  — isso 
aaij.  Yon  maj  find  dieoriee  d'  history  icattared 
through  tbe  pagea  of  periodicala  and  books  as  Ibi^ 
aa  antnima  leaves  in  Vallombraa.  Bat  the  nuiaber 
of  men  with  wajtiuag  like  a  syctwaalic  kMowkdge 
of  tbe  soUd  facte  and  Avmawork  erf'  faialory  receives 
BO  proportionata  increase.     The  old  aceusatios, 


that  we  only  care  for  hard  facta,  and  are  indifferent 
to  ideas,  has  ceased  to  hare  any  truth  in  it.  We 
have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  influenced  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  ideas,  and  have  become  a  Uttle  cool 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  tbe  idea  is  only  a  complex  and 
synthetic  expression.  A  writer  would  nowadays 
think  but  little  of  himself  if  be  could  not  sketch  you 
forth  in  an  airy,  graphic  manner  the  outlines  of 
hnman  civilisation  fi-oni  tbe  time  of  the  Assyrians 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  within  tbe  space  of 
about  ten  pi^es  of  this  magaiine.  I^nvided  one 
does  not  happen  to  know  too  ranch  real  history,  the 
development  of  a  scheme  of  this  sort  is  as  easy  as 
blowing  loap-bnbUes,  if  you  have  only  plenty  of 
sods  in  the  shape  of  technical  philoMphic  phraees. 
It  is  a  little  odd,  that  one  of  the  several  causes  for 
this  prevalent  love  of  constmcting  theories  of  bistory 
—  philoac^hieal  castles  in  tbe  air  —  moat  undonbt- 
«dly  be  sought  in  the  infloence  of  one  of  tbe  meet 
accurate,  unwearied,  and  isb(»ioDS  of  all  living  aa- 
thors.  Mr.  Cariyle  can  afford  to  despise  Dryasdust 
and  SmeHiinguB,  because  be  works  batd  enough 
to  beat  tbem  in  their  own  line,  to  say  ootbing 
of  what  he  coald  add  in  bis  own  line,  which  is  notes 
theirs.  Rash  men  read  all  this,  take  his  contempt 
on  trust,  and  then  proceed  to  write  history  out  of 
their  own  heads,  —  with  what  disastiote  resnlts  is 
known  of  all  men.  Every  puny  writer  thinks  he 
can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses;  and  tbe  worst  of  it  is, 
that,  in  Uteratnifl,  tbe  snitor  can  v«t  well  go  on 
believinrr  that  be  hits  tbe  mark  aa  brilliantly  as  tbe 
great  Ul^ses  himself.  Nothing  particttlar  napnena 
to  undeceive  bim.  And  the  same  influences  which 
have  made  so  many  writen  prefer  Ute  airier  kinds 
of  ^^ecnlation  to  the  grinding  search  alter  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  speculation,  have  bred  in  readen  a 
correspondii^  partiality.  Then  popular  taste  reacts 
again  on  the  author,  completing  a  vicious  circle ; 
hypothetical  explanation  of  all  the  transactions  that 
have  taken  [dace  in  the  world  gradnally  supersed- 
in  tbe  minds  of  many  writers,  and  mere  read- 
the  proper  weighty  and  minute  interest  in  the 
aetnat  details  of  these  transactiona  themselves. 

This,  however,  is  only  an  illustration  of  that  taste 
for  short  cuts  to  literary  fame  and  position  which  is 
the  natumi  result  of  the  love  of  tbe  new  literary 
prizes  whidi  such  a  position  confer*.  Tie  Unses 
are  believed  to  receive  unexampled  luKior  in  our 
time,  because  authors  were  never  so  much  asked  out 
to  dinner.  It  is  not  in  such  form  of  honor  that 
tbey  can  take  delight.  The  air  of  gilded  saloons 
give*  no  kindly  nourishment  to  these  habits  of  sober 
thought,  genial,  grave  meditation,  elevated  serenity, 
and  industry,  which  it  should  be  tfie  scholar's  steady 
aim  to  cultivate.  To  him  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world  are  as  noxious  as  they  used  to  seem  to 
tbe  old  saints.  One  need  take  no  impcesibly  ascetic 
view  of  things,  fbr  the  world  iit  general  to  perceive 
that  to  him,  at  all  events,  the  graceful  levitiee,  tbe 
linie-wasting  diversions,  the  spirit-breaking  dot- 
nesses,  of  general  society,  are  discfndant  and  futile. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  Apollo  never  to 
unbend  tbe  bow  ?  u  the  scht^ar  to  be  inhuman  f 
This  he  is  anuredly  not  to  be.  But  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  the  frivolous  associations  of  the  miscella- 
neou  dinner-party  ot  rout  tend  to  faster  strong 
kanao  feeling.  Participation  in  conventional  fes- 
tivitiea  is  not  the  surest  means  of  kindling  or  stimn- 
latiDg  one'l  social  pnwenntiea. 

N^mdy  can  kemi  bis  mind  healthy  w1m>  does  d 
interest  hinwelfaativelr  in  ■■- ' '^- 
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sad  it  it  difficult  for  all  but  a  Hmall  minority  of 
penona  of  rare  ori^nal  vivacity  of  spirit  to  main- 
tain ihi»  interest  vithout  a  good  deal  of  tlie  direct 
iatercouno  in  which  "face  ansncreth  to  face.  And, 
besides,  it  is  obvious  how  congenial  fellowship  re- 
freshes the  heart  and  braces  the  undorstanding. 
But  conventional  gatherings  do  not  give  us  congeo- 
ial  fellowship,  and  face  ojuy  anewereth  to  face  in 
the  implied  sense  that  mind  docs  twl  answer  to 
mind.  The  folly  of  this,  as  of  all  other  times  where 
wealth  has  accumalated  without  a  corresponding 
growth  in  ideas  and  cultivation,  lies  in  the  habitual 
supposition  that  outlay  can  secura  sociability,  and 
that  jucurious  spending  of  money  can  bring  people 
together  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  is  worth 
while  for  them  to  bo  brought  together.  And  it  is 
hopeless  to  convince  idly  opulent  persons  of  their 
fallacy.  Of  course,  argument  is  lost  in  persuading 
people  who  know  that  they  find  pleasure  in  display, 
that  there  is  in  fact  no  pleasure  in  it ;  their  own 
experience  tells  them  that  this  is  the  high^t  form 
of  pleasure  they  have ;  and  the  verbal  teachings  of 
the  morahst  count  for  little  ag^st  the  more  strik- 
ing and  constant  testimony  of  duly  experience. 
The  point  worth  arguing  and  proclaiming  is  that 
display,  in  other  wonls  dependence  on  outside  fine 
things,  is  especially  a  for^n  and  intrusive  element 
in  the  character  i^  the  student.  Simplicity  of  life 
is  the  secret  of  most  virtues ;  men  do  not  often  think 
how  much  that  is  precious  is  bound  up  in  it.  To  the 
schohir  it  is  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  It  is  the 
indispensable  condiUon  of  industry,  if  it  were  noth- 
ing besides.  The  uninterrupted  clearness  of  brain 
needed  for  study  is  not  fovored  by  the  irregular 
hours  and  the  artificial  excitements  of  what  is  known 
as  society.  Even  if  there  were  no  question  of 
time,  these  occupations  distract  or  fret.  They  do 
not  leave  the  mind  fresh  and  tranqoillized  for  the 
labors  of  the  morrow.  Gibbon  found  this  out  before 
he  bade  a  long  farewell  to  theyumum  et  opes  alrepi- 
tumqtie  Roma,  and  retired  to  Lausanne.  There  he 
led  a  life  which  may  be  a  pattern  to  scholars.  His 
notion  of  mental  ease  and  refreshment  did  not 
include  dull  or  epigrammatic  dinnei^parties  at  seeen 
or  eight  o'clock.  "  By  many,"  he  says,  "  conversa- 
tion is  esteemed  as  a  theatre  or  a  ^hool :  but,  after 
the  morning  has  been  occupied  by  the  labors  of  the 
library,  I  wish  to  unbend,  rather  than  to  exercise 
my  mind  ;  and  in  the  interval  between  lea  and 
supper  I  am  far  from  disdaining  the  innocent  amuse- 
ment of  a  game  of  cards."  In  the  last  winter  of  all, 
many  evenings  were  borrowed  from  these  social 
pleasures,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  conclude  his  great 
task  he  broke  his  usual  rule  of  concluding  bisstudies 
after  "  the  long  but  temperate  labor  "  of  a  morning. 
"  I  may  believe,  and  even  assert,"  he  says,  instruc- 
tively, "  that  in  eireumstances  more  indigent  or 
more  wealthy  I  should  never  have  accomplished  the 
task,  or  acquired  the  fuqe,  of  an  historian  ;  that  my 
spirit  would  have  been  broken  b^  poverty  and  con- 
tempt; and  that  my  industry  might  have  been  re- 
laxed in  the  labor  and  luxury  of  a  superfluous  for* 
tune."  The  luxury  would  have  been  equally  fatal 
to  the  achievement  of  bis  task,  whether  practised 
and  supported  out  of  his  own  fortune,  or  springing 
from  his  participation  in  the  luxurious  superfluities 
of  other  people.  A  greater  than  Gibbon,  the  evei^ 
memorable  Spinoza,  "although  often  invited  to 
dinner,"  as  his  biographer  says,  "yet  preferred  the 
sc&ntj  meal  be  found  at  home  to  dining  sumptuously 


us,  "itwasfbaadthatoDedayh)seapeDKeamoant«d 
to  three  halfpence  for  a  soi^e  au  tail  and  a  little 
butter,  with  three  farthings  extra  for  beer ;  another 
day  gruel,  with  butter  and  raisins,  which  cost  him 
twopence-halfpenny,  auiflced  for  his  epicurism." 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  porticubirly  desirable 
that  phili^phers  and  learned  men  should  limit  tbeir 
expenditure  to  twopence-halfpenny  a  day-  But  we* 
may  be  sure  that  a  roan  who  could  be  as  frugal, 
mvlatis  mulandii,  as  SpinoEa  was,  or  be  content 
with  the  pleaung  tranquillity  that  satiffied  Gibbon,  , 
would  hel  a  respect  for  himself  which  would  be 
eminently  fertile  in  fine  literary  oualilies.  Tran- 
quillity lies  about  the  roots  of^^  tlie  literary  vir- 
tiMS ;  of  concentration,  assiduity,  broad,  steady 
outlooli  and  vision.  Frugality  is  the  prime  guaran- 
ty for  a  man's  ability  to  live  in  bis  work,  the  maaa- 
ure  of  his  real  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work,  and 
ID  most  cases  the  essential  condition  of  that  work 
being  well  and  exhaustively  done.  In  a  word,  what 
the  scholar  needs  is  independence,  using  the  word 
in  its  broadest,  sense  —  freedom  from  the  manifold 
tyrannies  of  a  disposition  that  places  its  aims  and 
likings  in  external  small  things,  la  the  preKQC«  of 
luxury  aod  display,  the  man  who  knows  how  to  valae 
himself  and  the  work  of  his  days  may  best  say:  — 

Obviously,  bonevcr,  this   is   one  of  the  thoosand 


very  influential  perBOnage.    Just  as  in  ethics 
the  first  and  most  difficult  thing  is  to  persuade  peo- 

Ele  to  care  about  being  virtuous  at  all,  so,  in  the 
issons  of  authonhip,  all  is  guned  when  the  author 
possesses  the  prime  endowment  of  reverence  and 
honor  for  his  work, — a  feeling  that  he  is  not  as  a 
manufacturer  of  toys  and  trinkets,  but  follows  a 
mistress  for  whose  sake  it  is  a  worthy  and  privileged 
thing  to  make  sacrifices ;  and  these  in  the  light  of 
such  a  sentiment  are  seen  to  be  no  longer  aacnfieea. 
What  we  need  is  this  decisive  conviction.  So  much 
of  the  service  that  authoislup  receives  is  insincere. 
Beneath  the  most  vehement  protestation  that  the 
craft  of  the  author  is  among  the  highest,  and  fit  for 
the  highest,  there  lurks  the  insidious  and  paralys- 


bring  him  either  wealth  or  power,  or  some  position 
that  would  justify  him  in  a  coach  and  six.  Nobody 
who  has  not  trampled  out  even  the  unseen,  but  not 
unperceived,  germs  and  seeds  of  such  a  conception 
of  things,  need  trouble  himself  with  the  qualifications 
of  the  scholar,  for  he  lacks  the  most  elementary  of 
them  all.  Wordsworth  nobly  said,  "  It  is  such  an 
animating  sight  to  see  a  man  of  genius,  regardless 
of  temporary  gains,  whether  of  money  or  praise, 
fixing  his  attention  solely  upon  what  is  interefting 
and  permanent,  and  finding  his  happiness  in  an 
entire  devotion  of  himself  to  such  pursuits  aa  shall 
most  ennoble  human  q^ture.  We  have  not  vet 
seen  enough  of  this  Id  modem  limes."    AJaa  I  nor 
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JUKIES. 
Among  other  things  which  we  are  apt  to  take  Ar 
granted,  is  the  right  to  the  attendance  of  twelvamea 
to  try  any  issue  that  may  be  raised  between  our- 
selves and  others  on  civil  process,  or  between  tbe 
crown  and  ourselves  on  criminal  prooess.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  right  exists,  and  lo  all  crinuDal 
cases  with   inestimable   blearing  to  the   accused. 


From  a  jurj  of  twelve  men,  perfectly  disinteretted, 
perftM!tly  in^enuoua,  and  fairly  iDtelligent,  an  im- 
partial verdict  may  reasonabl^r  be  expected,  unless 
m  times  of  great  popular  excitement ;  and  against 
any  miocatriage  of  justice  through  this  cause  a  rem- 
edy ia  provided  by  the  means  c4  challenge,  which  is 
availoble  both  to  the  p«)secution  and  the  prisoner. 
Taking  them  for  all  in  all,  there  are  no  such  tribu- 
nals for  awarding  just  decisions  on  all  matters  of 
fact  08  ordinary  juries.  Even  the  famous  verdict  of 
tlte.  Irish  j  ury — "  Ifot  guilty ;  but  don't  do  it  again" 
—  was  substantially  a  just  one,  meeting  the  merits 
of  the  case,  declining  to  give  the  prisoner  up  to  the 

Euni^ment  which  would  follow  a  verdict  of  gudty, 
ut  at  the  same  time  ^ving  him  to  understand  that 
thejury  thonghtsnfficientJy  illof  the  case  to  warn 
him  that  he  1^  only  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth. 

It  ia  a  common  error  to  iuppose  that  the  lystem 
of  trial  by  jury,  as  we  now  understood  that  process, 
b  coeval  with  the  Srst  years  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Soma  faint  indications  there  certainly  are  in  the 
^  records  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  that  the  principle  of 
juries  was  applied  in  particular  cases ;  but  while  it 
--  -nore  than  likeljr  Uiat  the  juries  ia  thi^se  cases 

re  the  chosen  tribunal  of  the  litigants,  to  whom 

I  case  was  referred  by  consent,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  were  no  such  thinga  as  juries,  in  the  mod- 
ern acceptation  of  the  term,  till  some  time  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  juries  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ans  were  more  property  called  compurgators  ;  that 
J)  to  say,  persons  who,  knowinf;  the  defendant  by 
reason  of  bving  near  him,  and  able  theretbre  to  form 
some  opinion  as  to  lus  veracity,  swore  not  oa  to  his 
guilt  or  innocence,  after  hearing  evidence  for  and 
against  him,  but  that  they  believed  his  oath,  and 
that  which  he  said  under  its  sanction.  They  might 
a]  moat  be  compared  to  the  witnesses  whom  a  pris- 
oner tendered  to  swear  they  bad  not  seen  him  steal 
a  coat,  certain  witnesses  having  been  produced  by 
the  prosecutor  to  swear  that  they  had  seen  him  do 
so.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  the  compurgator 
system  is,  that  in  a  superstitious  age,  when  the  evil 
consequences  of  a  false  assertion  made  oa  oath  were 
supposed  to  be  direet  and  immediate,  and  from  the 
hand  of  God  himself,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  men  would  not  dare  to  jeopardize  their  souls 
unless  thoroughly  wicked;  and,  whether  they  were 
so  or  not,  who  could  better  say  thaa  their  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintance? 

"  A  juror  deposed  to  facts,  the  compurgator 
pledged  his  faith,"  says  Sir  F.  Palpave,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  was  obviously  very  great. 
When  compurgatioQ  was  allowed,  a  prisoner  had 
bat  to  swear  he  was  innocent,  and  get  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  wmetimea  twelve,  sometime* 
twenty-four,  sometimes  thirty-six,  to  swear  that  tbey 
belioved  him,  and  he  was  discharged.  This  simple 
■  method  obtained  even  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Uiough  thereafter  also  obtained  in  England,  for  eer- 
tiun  purposes,  the  system,  already  recogniMd  in 
Norman  law,  of  trial  by  jaty.  The  jury  system, 
however,  was  by  no  means  general,  ft  existed  in 
company  with  trialby  battle  and  trial  by  ordeal;  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  rather  tiiaiL  seek  Justice  in  the 
better  ordered  and  more  scientifically  conducted 
courts  of  their  conquerors,  sought  it  in  the  roi^h 
and  ready  courts  of  their  nation,  the  hundred  court 
and  the  county  court,  presided  over  by  the  earl. 

But  even  the  jury,  as  distin^ished  from  iJie  com- 
purgators, was  essentially  different  under  the  Nor- 
mans and  Nwman  Engheh,  from  the  jury  as  we  tm- 
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derstand  it  to-day.  Instead  of  being  a  body  of  men 
chosen  indifferentiy  out  of  the  men  of  the  county, 
and  ap^inted  "  a  true  verdict  to  give  accordifte  to 
the  evidence  "  brought  before  them,  it  consist^  of 
men  chosen  specially  because  they  lived  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  accused,  or  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  because  they  were  supposed  tiiemselves 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Hiat  which  nowa- 
days would  be  good  reason  for  challenging  a  man, 
and  ousting  him  from  (he  jury-box,  —  namely,  that 
he  was  a  near  neighbor,  and  likely  to  bringa  mind 
prejudiced  one  way  or  tiie  other  to  the  consulcration 
of  the  case,  was  in  the  old  time  a  cUef qualification. 
A  ana  who  now  would  be  a  witness,  then  tot  on  the 
jury,  before  whom  no  evidence  was  produced, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  have  the  .witnesaes 
among  their  number.  The  old  Norman  law  said 
they  were  to  be  sworn  "  who  were  bom  in  ^e  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  have  long  dwelt  there ;  and  such 
ought  they  to  be,  that  it  may  be  believed  they  know 
the  truth  of  the  case,  and  that  they  will  speak  the 
truth  when  they  shall  be  asked."  Precisely  the 
same  was  the  rule  in  England,  when  the  Norman 
plan  was  domiciled  here.  "  Trial  by  jury,"  says  Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  "  was  an  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  country ;  and  the  sheriff',  in  naming  bis  panel, 
performed  his  duty  by  summoning  those  individuala 
from  amongat  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who 
were  beat  acquainted  with  the  points  at  issue."     ^ 

Henry  IL  mtroduced  trial  by  jury  into  England 
on  civil  process,  and  Henry  III.  on  criminal  process  \ 
the  jury  being  composed  of  "thoee  who  knew,"  as 
denoted  above,  llie  injustice  often  wrought 
these  tribunals  was  something  startling.  It 
easily  be  imagined  what  sort  of  trial  a  man  would 
have  who  was  tried  according  to  the  rumor  or  scan- 
dal of  the  neighborhood ;  tor,  in  the  absence  of 
absolute  knowledge,  it  wss  held  to  be  Bu£Gcient  that 
"  common  fame  "  reported  tlus  or  that  of  a  man  to 
warrant  a  j  udgmcnt  upon  him.  Even  where  the 
jury  included  men  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of 
the  fact  in  question,  or  who  bad  special  reason  to 
know  the  circumstances  of  a  case,  there  was  not 
any  si^ng  of  their  evidence  by  cross-examination, 
nor  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  appellant^  as 
the  prosecutor  or  plaintifi'  was  called,  to  make  the 
evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  agree  upon  the  mate- 
rial points.  It  seems  that,  about  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Edward  III.,  the  custom  began  of  adjoining 
witnesses  to  the  juries  for  the  purpose  only  of  giving 
testimony,  the  right  to  vote  on  what  verdict  ^ould 
be  given  being  withheld ;  and  at  some  data  before 
the  eleventh  year  of  iiunry  IV.  it  became  custom- 
ary for  the  witnesses  to  be  detached  wholly  frmn  the 
jury,  and  to  cive  their  testimony  at  the  oar  of  the 
court,  "so  that  the  judsea  might  exclude  those 
incompetent  by  law,  antf  direct  the  jury  as  to  the 
weight  due  to  the  rc£t.'l  From  that  time,  trial  by 
jury  baa  remaned  the  same  in  .principle,  and  to 
some  extent  in  practice ;  and  (he  judges  bave  super- 
added those  just  principles  on  which  alone  evidence 
can  be  received,  which  have  served  to  make  trial 
by  jury  so  great  and  real  a  blessing  to  all  who  arcr 
under  the  law.  The  jury  decide  as  to  facta,  the 
judges  as  to  law.  Such  is  the  principle  at  the 
bottom  of  English  jurisprudence. 

Whence  the  number  twelve,  which  is  the  comple- 
ment of  a  petit  jury,  it  is  not  easy  to  isay ;  whether 
because  it  was  a  convenient  numlrer,  whether  out  of 
some  supentitious  idea  in  connection  with  the  twelve 
apostles,  or  whether,  as  many  think,  because  twelve 
was  a  number  regarded  with  much  mysterious  satj*. 
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faction  by  the  old  German  nations,  cannot  be 
decult'l.  Grand-juries,  of  which  some  tntce  mny 
be  tound  in  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  consist,  ns  did 
some  of  the  earlier  juries,  of  twenty-three  awmbers, 
and  their  fanction  it  is  to  decide  by  a  majority  of 
twelve,  whether  a  bill  which,  prima  fiteit,  is  a  true 
one,  shall  be  discharged,  or  sent  for   triid  before  a 


■njury. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  four  sorti  of  juries 
known  to  the  English  law  —  grand-juries,  special 
juries,  common  Off  ert  juriea,  and  juries  for  the  trial 
of  foreigners. 

The  functions  of  Ac  grand-jnry  have  already 
been  indicated.  They  are  not  called  into  requisi- 
tion except  in  criminal  causes,  and  tbon  tbey  form 
an  additional  safeguard  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the 
integrity  of  Justice.  The  grand-jury,  consisting  of 
the  mo«t  worthy  men  in  the  county,  men  of  positi 
and  presunably  of  tbe  beet  intelligence,  conaii 
generally  the  cases  of  all  the  prisonere  who  have 
been  committed  for  trial  by  the  magistrate  through- 
out tbe  county.  They  go  thoroughl)',  but  not  very 
minutely,  into  each  case,  after  having  heard  from 
the  judge  of  assize  an  e.iposition  of  the  law  applica- 
ble to  it;  and,  according  as  they  find  a  "true  bill" 
or  "  no  bill,"  the  prttoner  b  put  upon  bis  trial,  or  dis- 
charged. 

A  true  bill  having  been  found,  the  prisoner  is 
aJtaigned  upon  the  charges  contained  in  it,  and  is 
tried  by  a  petit  jury,  wbo  take  the  law  Irom  the 
judge.  These  jurymen  are  chosen  from  the  house- 
holder class,  and  at«  for  the  moW  part  tradesmen, 
farmGn,  yeomen,  and  the  like ;  but  every  man 
between  twenty-one  and  sixty  years  of  age  is  liable 
to  be  summon^,  unless  bis  name  be  on  the  roll  of 
special  jurymen  or  of  the  grand-jury.  Special 
jurymen  are  esquires,  merchants,  bankers,  and  other 
householders,  who  in  social  status  and  by  their  occu- 
pation are  in  a  class  above  that  from  which  common 

Special  juries  are  allowed  in  civil  suits  only,  and 
then  they  are  granted  by  a  judge's  order  on  a  bar- 
ristei^s  certificate  upon  tbe  petition  of  cith^  side, 
that  the  cause  is  a  proper  one  to  be  tried  by  a 
special  jury.  These  causes  are  generally  such  as 
involve  technical  or  particular  questions,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the 
better  sort  of  intelligence. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  jury  which  is 
impanelled  for  the  trial  of  foreii;ners.  except  in  tbe 
case  of  high  treason,  when  a  British  jury  is  net  to 
try  them.  This  jury  is  composed,  at  the  option  of 
the  prisoner,  half  of  foreigners,  half  of  Englishmen, 
and  was  first  allowed  to  aliens  by  the  wise  policy  of 
Edward  III.,  who  sought  by  this,  among  other 
means,  to  induce  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  coantry, 
and  tu  brin^  with  them  their  handicrafts  and  skill 
for  tbe  good  of  the  kingdoDi.  There  are  nowadays 
not  a  few  inconveniences  attending  the  jury,  de 
medietale  lirupiS,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  question  'u 
being  iwrioDsly  agitated  whether  it  may  not  with 
pro[>riety  be  done  away ;  hut  the  right  existt  if  an 
arrainged  foreigner  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it ; 
and,  should  there  not  be  enough  of  hit  own  conntry- 
men  available  to  form  a  quorum,  be  may  choose  to 
have  the  vacaociee  made  up  of  other  aliens,  whom 
he  may  suppose  to  be  more  mipartial  to  him  than  a 
like  number  of  Englishmen. 

It  is  the'provinca  of  all  these  juries  to  decide 
exclusively  upon  all  questions  erf'  fact  submitted  to 
them,  and  in  socne  few  ones  upoa  the  extent  to 
which  ^tbe  law,  as  explained  by  tbe  jndga,  bean  upoo 


a  the 


of  tbeir  duty,  they 

account  even  Ibr  a  wrongful  verdict,  though  in  civil 
suits  any  miscarriage  of  Justice  in  conseiiuence  is 
prevented  by  the  power  vested  in  the  Judge  to  grant 
a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was 
against  tbe  evidence.  In  criminal  caosea,  however, 
there  is  no  appeal  to  a  second  jury ;  points  of  law 
can  be  reserved  for  tbe  Court  of  Crown  Cases 
reserved,  but  the  only  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a 
jury  as  to  tbe  facts  lies  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
which  is  in  the  crown. 

Not  without  struggleB,  vipirous  and  long-contin- 
ued, have  the  rights  and  pnvileges  of  jurymen,  and 
with  theut  the  fiur  name  of  English  J  ustice,  Iwcn 
preserved.  .  Magna  Charta  provided,  in  one  of  its 
most  glorious  chapters,  that  no  free  man  should  be 
tried  by  any  but  his  peers  ;  hut  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  those  who  won  that  great  pi 
l^e   that  the  ^iers  themselves         *   * 

Probably,  until  the  times  of  the  Tudor  princes, 
jurymen  were  not  miJested  in  the  discharge  of  tbetr 
fimctions ;  they  were  what  they  were  intended  to  be, 
—  the  guardians  of  right,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes.  A  practice  sprang  up^  however,  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  reign,  which  was  extended  into  a  reguW 
institution  under  ilary  and  Eliiabeth,  —  •  practice 
of  calling  Jurors  to  personal  aocoant  for  their  ver- 
dicts. SometiuiDs  the  judges  fined  tbem  for  giving 
verdicts  contrary  to  what  was  expected  ;  bat,  more 
frequently,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  caused  snch 
jurors  to  be  brought  before  it,  when  fine  and  impria- 
onment  were  awarded  as  the  seutenoe  opoa  men 
who  had  returned  answer  upon  oath  concemlng  tbe 
questions  submitted  to  them.  One  of  tbe  toosl  no- 
torious case.1  in  which  the  Star  Chamber  thus  inter- 
fered was  the  case  of  the_jury  which  acquitted  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  in  the  second  ^ear  of 
QuceiY  Mary.  Sir  Nicholas  was  charged  with  high 
treason,  in  having  participated  in  raising  Lady  Jane 
Grey  lo  the  throne.  His  defence  having  beon  eo»- 
ducted  by  himself,  with  singnlar  ability  and  elo- 
quence, the  jury  acquitted  him,  to  the  exceeding 
anger  of  the  court.  On  delivering  their  verdict, 
they  were  forthwith  coidmitted  to  [Hwon  ;  and  eight 
of  theui,  when  brought  before  tbe  Star  Cham^, 
attempting  to  Justify  their  conduct,  were  fined,  some 
of  them  a  thousand  marks,  others  aa  mncb  as  two 
thousand  pounds.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  says  that  more  often  than  not  ju- 
ries were  only  threatened,  or  dismisaefl  by  tbe  Coua- 
cil  with  a  reprimand  ;  "  yet  I  have  seen  in  my  time,' 
he  says,  "  but  not  in  tbe  reign  of  the  king  now 
[Glutabeth],  that  an  inquest,  for  pronoancing  one 
not  guilty  of  treason,  contrary  to  such  eviilenc«  at 
was  brought  in,  were  not  only  iinprisoaed  fbr  a 

Sace,  but  a  large  fine  set  upon  their  beads,  wbic^ 
ey  were  fain  to  pay ;  another  inquest,  tor  acquit-, 
ting  another,  betides  paying  a  fine,  were  put  ta  opai 
ignominy  and  shame.    But  these  doings 


England." 

There  is  somethi^  to  be  aud  fbr  the  interflBranoe 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  wtuch  then  acted  in  criminal 
much  Bi  the  Court  iri'  Chancery  acta  now  in 
ciril  matters,  and  supplemeatad  the  criminal  law 
with  its  own  Jndgmenla  as  occasion  r«qnired.  It 
fear,  be  confessed  that  jnron  in  Ibeee  days 
were  badly  afflicted  with  an  itching  palm,  and  took 
'    their  veidicts ;  just  as  lUw,  ooortien  aod 
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penont  of  inflneoce  kborc  the  king  nsed 
money  for  the  procuration  of  pardpna.  "The  juy 
gave  you  no  credit,"  paid  Clodins  to  Ciceru,  by  way 
of  reproach,  aft«r  a  Jury  of  fifty-seven  bad  decided 
aminjC  him  by  a  majority  of  seven.  Cicero  laid : 
"i^»e-and-twenty  gave  me  credit^  but  there  were 
two-and-thirty  who  save  you  no  credit,  for  tliev  had 
their  money  befbre^nd  " )  and  it  ia  to  be  ieared 
that  this  was  the  case  of  many  Bngliih  juries.  When 
the  Star  Chamber  was  aboGshet^  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Charles  L,  this  practice  of  fining  jnrors  of 
coune  ceasad ;  and  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Kotectorale,  we  hear  nothing  of  juries  being  pnn- 
isbed  or  bullied ;  but  on  the  restoratioo  of  Charle* 
Q-,  the  judgee  took  npon  themselves  to  fine  jorors, 
and  even  in  lome  cases  to  commit  them.  Keeling, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  so  ready  wi^ 
his  fines,  and  acted  so  arbitrarily  towardi  juries,  that 
tliB  House  of  Commons  i^aied  a  te«olution  that  he 
should  be  impeached ;  whereupon  he  requested  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  peace.  The  last  case  in  which  finea  were 
indicted  upon  juries  happened  ia  IGTO,  when  the 
recorder  of  London,  at  the  instance  of  the  attomev- 
BBDerat,  who  bullied  and  abused  a  jury  for  acqoit- 
tin?  two  Quakers  of  a  charge  of  seditious  apeech- 
making,  Sned  the  juiors  dl  round.  Bushell,  the 
foreman,  refused  to  pay;  and  when  tlic  case  came 
into  the  Court  of  Common-Fleas  on  a  writ  of  habens 
corpus  sued  out  by  Bnihell,  who  had  been  commit- 
ted  for  non-payment,  Chief-Justice  Vanghan,  in  an 
elaborate  judgment,  decided  once  and  loiever  that 
the  recorder's  proceedincs  had  been  irregular,  and 
that  the  law  of  England  did  not  allow  of  juries  being 
called  in  question  for  their  verdicts.  Of  co' —  ~ 
Juryman  is  liable,  as  a  witness  is,  and,  indeed 

indictment  for  any  wilful  and  corrupt 
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"  MioHn  tua|cd  Uiiit  JnrriBaB  ndiU  dbu." 
The  judge  of  assize  used  also  to  have  the  power,  if  a 
Jury  on  circuit  proved  unb-actable,  to  take,  ^eai 
with  him  in  a  rough  cart,  without  springs,  to  each 
remaining  town  on  the  cinmit;  and  if,  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  last  place,  they  had  not  agreed,  to 
shoot  them  out  of  the  cart  into  a  convenieat  ditch, 
and  there  leave  them. 


it  allowed  U 


le  veidictgive  according  to  tbe.e' 

iir  to'iupposc  that  butchers 
in  jorles.     The  onlj"  pei 


whether  of  the  Choruh  of  England,  Church 
of  Rome,  or  of  dissenting  bodies,  —  eergeants,  barris- 
ters,  and  advocates,  actually  practiainv,  —  attor- 
neys, officers  of  the  law,  coroners,  Jailers,  physicians, 
surgeonsi  and  apothecariea,  officers  of  the  army  and 
Davy  on  full  pay,  licensed  pilots,  servants  of  the 
royal  household,  officers  of  cualoms  and  excise,  high 
coBfltables,  and  parish  clerks.  Formerly  there  were 
other  exempted  persons,  including  the  holders  of 
what  were  called  "  Tyburn  tictets,"  or  certificaWs 
that  their  possessois  had  prosecuted  to  conviction 
some  ofTi'ndcr  against  the  law- 
Challenges,  or  eaceptiona  to  particular  jnrymen, 
are  allowet!  to  both  sides  till  two  Juries  have  been 
teibnuBled  ;  the  ground  for  these  challenges  being, 
that  the  persons  objected  to  are  known  to  be  par- 
tia,l,  lo  have  had  quarrels  with  the  prisoner,  to  be 
foreigners,  lo  be  vehemently  opposed  in  politics  or 
other  matter  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  the 

If  a  jury  cannot  i^ree  npon  a  verdict,  it  must  ul- 
limaCcly  be  dischai^d ;  for,  in  criminal  cases  itt 
least,  tlio  whole  twelve  must  be  onanirooiis,  as  they 
must  also  be  in  civil  causes,  unless  both  sides  agree 
to  take  the  verdict  of  the  majority.  It  is  in  the 
power,  thougih  searcdy  in  the  discretion,  of  the 
judge,  to  punish  a  jury  for  not  agreeing,  by  ordering 
(hem  to  De  locked  up  in  a  room  without  fire,  and 
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AuoKG  the  many  otgeots  i^  interest  which  tha 
v^etable  kingdom  offers  to  the  microacopist,  one  of 
the  moat  varied  and  the  most  uoivenally  disti'ibuted 
is  to  be  found  in  what  are  called  bun,  which  clothe 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  plants  and  trees.  These  hurs  aro  ^pendages 
of,  and  arisin?  from,  the  skin  or  efndermta  i  and  al- 
thoogh  their  sunpleat  form  is  that  of  a  single  pro- 
jecting and  elongated  cell,  they  are  nunre  generally 
composed  of  a  series  of  cells,  otUn  bearing  at  the 
extremity  a  glandular  protuberance  containing  the 
essential  oil  of  the  plant;  and  the  variety  of  sh^et 
which  they  assume  appeais  to  be  almost  unlimited, 
while  the  characteristics  of  many  of  them  aro  so 
definitely  marked,  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  determine,  if  tiot 
the  actual  species,  at  least  the  order  or  family  to 
which  any  specimen  belonged,  trom  the  observation 
of  a  single  bair.  The  hair  of  the  Hoft-plant,  for  in- 
stance, IS  so  unlike  most-  other  ve^table  hairs,  that 
it  would  be  impos^ble  to  mistake  it. 

Ilie  leaves  and  flowers  of  some  plants  possess  two 
or.  three  varieties  of  hairt,  often  m  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  The  flower  of  tlie  Snapdjvon  hw 
single-celled  haire,  some  terminating  in  a  globular 
gland,  others  in  a  con^shaped  gland.  The  garden 
Verbena  has  some  hain  like  a  flattened  rosette  on 
the  top  of  a  tall  stalk,  and  others  breaking  out  on 
all  sides  of  their  entire  length  in  curiously  knotted 
excreacencea.  The  hair  of  the  Marigold  consists  of 
a  double  layer  of  elongated  cells,  built  up  one  upon 
another,  and  lying  closely  side  by  ude.  The  base 
of  the  hair  of  the  common  Stinging-uettle  contains 
an  irritating  secretion,  which  fipws  .through  the 
itraight  tubular  elongation  till  it  reaches  the  little 
bulb-like  Bwellii^  at  Uie  extremity  of  the  hair.  This 
is  easily  broken  off  when  touched  by  any  object,  and 
the  acrid  fluid  then  escapes,  and  produces  the  well- 
known  s^n^. 

Some  hairs  are  forked  or  branched,  like  those  of 
the  Dandelion  and  the  Flane-trce;  others,  consist 
of  a  single  elongated  i^l,  like  that  of  the  Cabbage. 
In  the  hair  of  Marvel  of  Pera  the  elongation  is 
formed  by  a  chain  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and 
connected  by  slender  threads.  In  the  Thistle  and 
tlic  Croundsel,  the  last  cell  of  the  hiur  is  lengthened 

'  to  a  bristle-like  extremity.  On  the  leaves  of 
&  Gernniuma  may  be  found  two  kinds  of  hsait, 
one  formed  of  a  series  of  three  elongated  cells, 
the  other  a  flattened  disc-tike  form  terminatiiu  a 
short  stem  of  three  or  four  cells.  lie  branched 
of  the  Lavender  are  also  inl«nnin^ed  with 
others  t^rmiunting  in  a  glandular  appendage  which 
contains  the  essentiaF  oil  that  gives  to  this  plant  its 
peculiar  odor.  On  the  petal  of  the  Ikaiftaease 
may  be  found  three  varieties  of  hain-  Thu  hairs 
or  s[Hres  of  some  of  the  cactus  tribe  are  like  a 
series  of  speai^heads  placed  one  upon  anothet.    The 
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Southernwood  faair  ia  composed  of  a  chun  of  celts, 
of  which  the  three  bwer  form  tbe  stem  of  the  hair 
while  the  two  upper  are  lengthened  inin  lateral 
branches.  The  leaves  of  the  Chmnnthemum  and 
the  Walldower  also  bear  T-ahaped  hairs,  the  former 
spHnging  from  a  series  of  cells  that  decrease  in  size 
from  the  root  to  the  extremity.  The  hair  of  the 
Tobaeco-plaot  has  a  two-celled  gUwd  nt  the  ex- 
tremity, containing  the  narcotic  secretion.  The 
hwr  of  the  Lobelia  ia  like  a  knotted  club ;  others 
assume  a  star-like  appearance,  like  those  of  the 
HoUyhocIc  and  the  Ivy.  In  the  Geum  we  have 
another  example  of  a  club-shaped  two-celled  hair; 
while  that  of  the  Bean  has  a  crook-shaped  appear- 
ance. The  flower  of  the  Dead  Nettle  bears  t«o- 
celled  hturs,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  knobs 
scattered  over  the  surface;  a  similar  appearance  is 
presented  by  the  hairs  of  the  Wallflower  and 
ChiTsanthemam. 

Many  connecting  links  present  themselves  be- 
tween hairs  and  scales,  such  as  the  stellate  hairs  of 
the  De\Uzia  Fcabra,  which  agood  deal  resemble  those 
within  the  air-chambers  oi  tie  yellow  Water  Lily. 
The  cuticle  of  the  Ice-plant  is  covered  with  hairs 
that  have  the  appearance  of  frozen  dew-drop,  and 
consist  of  very  lai^e  oval-shaped  celLi,  which  lie  de- 
tached trom  one  another  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cuticle. 

As  we  have  probably  said  enough  to  draw  the 
attention  of  young  raicroscopists  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  research,  we  need  only  add  that  vegetable 
baits  are  easily  preserved  in  weak  apiiit,  while  some 
retain  their  natural  appearance  very  fairly  in  Canada 
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THE  MORALITY  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

Success  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  often 
been  achieved  unscrnpulously  and  used  badly,  that 
cynical  peisons  may  be  tempted  to  aak  whether  any 
great  men  have  ever  been  thoroughly  moral.  No 
doubt  they  constantly  have  -a  coii»^Tence  of  their 
own,  and  conform  more  or  leas  regularly  to  its  in- 
junctions ;  but  what  is  thought  is,  that  the  whole 
moral  code  of  heroic  person^es  is  Jaxer  than  that 
which  obtains  among  their  Lilipiitian  contempora- 
ries. A  certain  school  of  philosophers  even  become 
indignant  with  anybody  who  pokes  too  inquisitively 
=-'-1  the  privacy  of  the  illustrious  dead,  to  see  whetb- 
ir  not  they  conformed  strictly  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.  Surelj',  they  hint,  men  of  genius  are 
not  to  be  tested  by  the'Ten  Commandments.  They 
consider  such  invidious  criticism  as  a  sort  of  discred- 
itable snuffing  about  in  the  dirty  places  of  the  past, 
.and  the  "  doggeries  "  is  a  term  invented  by  Mr.  Car- 
lylc  to  express  his  disgust  at  the  people  who  rake 
up  scandals  about  the  moral  conduct  of  ^at  men. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  very  slight  importance 
posterity  attaches  to  certain  of  their  failings;  oven 
where  similar  default  on  the  part  of  the  living  wonld 
not  be  easily  tolerated.  When  men  arrive  at  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  eminence  and  power,  the  world 
seems  to  throw  aside  its  usual  tape  and  mcasdrc,  and 
to  take  down  from  the  shelf  e;iceptianal  standards  of 
morality  by  which  to  judge  them.  Famous  mon- 
arehs,  statesmen,  generals,  and  to  some  extent  fa- 
mous authors  too,  are  dealt  with  on  broader  and 
larger  principles  than  ordinary.  Historians  do  not 
set  themselves  to  praise  or  condemn  them  according 
as  they  were  faithful  or  unfwthful  to  their  wives,  or 
with  reference  to  their  veracity,  or  any  other  quality 
whieh  in  private  lib  is  so  i^dly  canvassed.    Any- 


body who  reaches  the  pocition  of  a  Napoleoa,  k 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  or  a  Cavour,  b  estimated  iire- 
spectively  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  The  more  he 
falls  short  of  great  notoriety,  the  more  fiercely  hia 
personal  deficiencies  are  bUmed,  till,  when  we  come 
down  to  those  whn  in  station  and  influence  are  an  a 
level  with  ourselves,  we  fall  back  into  our  former 
moral  method ,  and  begin  again  to  regard  temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity  as  matters  of  primary  impor- 
tance. This  laxity  is  most  of  all  shown  in  oar  judg- 
ment of  great  diplomatic  or  political  successes.  We 
admire,  and  quote  as  great,  the  man  who  has  [in>- 
duced  a  great  event,  without  pausing  to  refluctstrict- 
ly  whether  he  acquired  his  ends  by  treachery  or  dis- 
simulation or  lying.  Perhaps,  if  the  nature  of  tbe 
meanshe  used  was  strongly  pressed  upon  us,  we  should 
admit  that  they  were  indefensible.  Still,  we  soon  re- 
turn to  oar  old  position  of  admiring  the  end.  and  for- 
getting all  that  constituted, tbe  means.  Whether  or 
not  Cavour  told  falsehoods  to  Napoleon  Til,,  or  Napo- 
leon III.  to  the  French  Assembly  before  his  coup 
d'elal,  are  questions  about  which  those  do  not  trouble 
themselves,  who,  looking  to  tlie  rcsnlts  obtained,  re- 
gard the  one  as  the  greatest  of  modem  Italians,  the 
other  as  the  greatest  of  modern  French,  politicians. 
"  will  go  down  to  future  times  as  the   bold 


political  gamester  who  staked  the  unity  of  Italy 
happy  throw,  and  won  it.     And  the  Ei 
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making  France  the  mistress  of  the  Contioeat. 
Possibly  it  may  be  true  that  most  famous  statesmen 
have  been  liars,  on  an  emergency.  What  King 
David  said  in  haste  about  his  species,  ho  might  have 
said  upon  rellection  about  monarchs  and  diplomat- 
ists,—  himself  included.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  exceptions ;  but  no  candid  critic  can  admit 
that  scrupulousness,  honesty,  and  unflinching  verac- 
ity have  been  common  cbarac [eristics  among  the 
great  notabilities  and  leaders  of  the  past- 
It  is,  of  course,  very  shocking  to  think  that  an  ac- 
cusation so  sweeping  should  stand  any  chance  of  be- 
ing even  approximately  true,  but  it  seems  still  more 
shoeking  that  history  snould  make  so  little  of  all  the 
vices  and  immoralities  of  its  heroes.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  as  if  society,  by  such  untoward  leniency 
to  wicked  men,  placed  itself  in  a  dilemma.  Either, 
one  might  argue,  morality  does  not  really  matter  so 
much  as  society  pretends,  or  else  it  is  most  deplora- 
ble that  irregnfiirities  and  crimes  shouM  be  publicly 
condoned  wholesale.  If  morality  means  anything  at 
all,  we  have  no  business,  we  shall  be  tolil,  to  weigh 
famous  characters  with  false  weights.  Intemperance 
or  unchiistitv  are  vital  queslions  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  firown  and  Jones,  and  they  cannot  have 
been  a  bagatullu  in  Ciejar  or  Alexander.  Is  it  only 
when  we  get  to  the  case  of  notabilities  that  we  are 
immediately  to  And  out  that  Hesh  is  weak,  and  must 
not  be  too  severely  scrutinized  t  All  at  once  we 
are  willing  to  make  allowances,  Kinn,  emperora, 
and  statesmen,  we  suddenly  discover,  have  special 
temptations.  And  thus  the  moralist,  when  be  be- 
comes an  hi.storian,  ceases  to  be  a  moralist  altogeth- 
er. No  doubt  such  contrarieties  in  our  si-slem  of 
criticism  stanil  tn  need  of  explanation.  They  are, 
as  we  have  observed,  at  first  sight  inconsistent  and 
unintellieiblB.  There  is,  however,  something  lo  be 
advanced  in  their  favor;  and  though  we  are  fitr 
from  saying  that  an  increase  of  morafseveri^  on  the 
part  of  historians  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  the 
world,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  his- 
tory could  hardly  be  written  at  all  except  on  princi- 


nles  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  which  itrict  ediical 
jn^es  seem  to  have  a  title  to  compldn. 

£  the  first  place,  it  ia  to  be  remembered  what  are 
the  paramouat  interesta  of  societj'  with  respect  to 
the  historical  examination  bd<1  criticism  of  the  lives 
of  great  or  powerful  people.  Society  is  principally 
concerned  with  the  question  whether,  on  the  whole, 
their  vast  opportunities  have  been  employed  for  the 
geaerat  happiness  of  the  commuaity.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  touthea  mankind  more  nearly  than  the 
problem  whether  or  not  the  private  conduct  of  such 
.  persons  has  been  sinful  or  the  reverse.  The  domestic 
vicea  of  the  great,  when  they  become  notorious  and 
flagrant,  are  public  evils,  because  they  are  an  injury 
done  to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  but  they  are  far  less 
of  public  evils  than  bad  eovernment,  or  tyranoy,  or 
perseculftn.  Nero's  bestialities  would  have  been  of 
minor  consequence  to  the  race,  if  life  had  not  be- 
come insecure  under  his  rule ;  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  whenever  it  can  be  sbonn  that  his  gruelties  ' 
affected  only  the  select  few,  and  Chat  the  great  mass 
of  the  Roman  people  were  happy  and  thriving  un- 
der hiui,  a  democratic  age  would  soon  consent  to 
treat  even  hie  persecnCion  of  Christians  and  of  sena- 
tors as  a  peccadillo.  The  first  thing  needed  is  to 
protect  the  multitude  who  are  weak  against  the 
mercilessnesB  and  rapacity  of  the  strong.  History 
feels  this,  and  though  it  has  generally  been  written 
in  ^e  interest  of  the  educated,  rather  than  of  the 
lower  claoscs,  still,  the  canon  it  applies  is  meant  to 
be  a  hroad  one,  and  kings  and  statesmen  are  con- 
demned or  praised  according  as  they  are  thouEbt 
to  have  rendered  those  dependent  on  their  tender 
mercies  faappj'  or  unhappy.  And  posterity,  accord- 
ingly, when  it  discusses  the  character  and  posthu- 
mous repiftation  of  a  conqueror  or  a  king,  visiis  with 
ita  severest  censure  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
lawless  violence  or  cruelty.  Did  he  plunder  or 
ravish,  and  how  many  people  did  he  put  to  death  'I 
were  his  subjects  miserable  during  his  reign?  —  such 
ore  the  broad  inquiries  it  makes  about  the  famous . 
'  great  men  in  former  times.  It  it  of  the  most  serious 
consequence  to  the  world  that  those  who  have  un- 
limited power  should  ose  it  well.  History  is  soci- 
ety's weapon  of  defence  against  the  powerful ;  and 
s  primarv,  though  nnconscious,  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation leads  us,  in  criticising  the  past,  to  attach 
the  utmost  weight  to  such  vices-and  defects  as  would 
be  wholly  ictolerable  in  the  present.  In  compari- 
son with  these  transcendent  questions,  little  curiosi- 
ties and  scandals  about  vices  of  a  private  sort  are 
trivia],  or  beside  the  mark.  What  one  cares  chiefly 
to  know  is  whom  a  tyrant  beheaded,  or  how  many 
men  be  sacrificed  in  a  campaign ;  not  to  how  many  . 
women  he  had  made  love.  His  illegitimate  children, 
his  bottles  of  wine,  his  gambhng  tastes,  unless  bis 
conduct  was  in  open  defiance  of  all  decency  and 
decorum,  are  things  about  which  posterity  troubles 
ita  head  very  little.  It  is  not  affected  by  them,  nor 
is  its  own  existence  and  comfort  dependent  on  its 
success  in  frightening  great  men  into  domestic  vii^ 
tne.  History,  in  a  word,  does  not  write  its  criti- 
fHsms  from  a  dom^tic  point  of  view.  It  does  not 
excuse  Robespierre  because  he  was  chaste,  nor 
reliue  to  recognize  the  political  genius  of  Talleyrand 
because  of  his  ainourv,  bis  lies,  and  his  devotion  to 
himself. 

History  has,  indeed,  scarcely  got  at  its  command 
tJie  resources  which  would  enable  it  to  act  on  any 
diflerent  plan.'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  society 
would  not  lose  &r  more  than  it  gtuited  by  a  s^iitem 
of  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  private  vices  and  virtues 
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of  Uie  dead.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  few  who 
outrage  all  propriety,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  outside 
world  td  know  much  about  a  man's  inner  life.  We 
are  at  the  mercy  of  rumor  and  gosip,  and  all  of  as 
know  by  everv-day  experience  how  monstrous  it  the 
inaccuracy  of  scandal-mongers  when  great  reputa- 
tions are  at  stake.  As  common  report  could  not  be 
trusted, 'history,  if  it  were  to  attempt  to  turn  itself 
into  a  tribunal  of  pure  ethical  criticism,  would  soon 
descend  te  the  level  of  private  chronicles  and  scan- 
dalous hiatoriettes,  and  alternate  between  piquant 
truth  and  gross  libeL  Ita  real  work,  however,  is 
not  to  educate  the  rising  ^neration  in  moral  virtue, 
but  to  educate  it  in  political  virtue,  to  show  by  ex- 
ample and  illustration  what  merits  and  demerits 
affect  the  progress  of  countries  and  races  on  a  large 
scale,  and  only  te  teuch  private  affairs  when  they 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  public.  There  is, 
of  coarse,  one  way  in  which  this  limit  must,  be  often 
transgressed.  In  the  delineadon  of  the  character  of 
great  men  it  is  desirable  to  be  complete  and  accu- 
rate, and  anything  that  throws  light  on  their  nature 
or  habits  is  so  much  valuable  matter  for  the  future. 
But  when  all  this  matter  hat  been  collected  and 
added  to  the  great  man's  bic^^phy,  history  and 
popular  feeling  come  back  again  to  the  broadest 
standard,  and  weigh  him,  not  by  bis  conjugal  or 
parental  excellences,  but  by  his  merits  as  a  public 
man.  No  heresy,  however,  can  be  so  mischievous 
as  that  which  teaches  that  there  is,  for  different  de- 
grees of  genius,  a  different  moral  code.  Moral  dia> 
tinctions  are  a  barrier  erected  by  society  between 
itself  and  danger,  and  are  assiduously  inculcated  by 
legtslaters  and  educators  to  that  end  ;  and  this  har- 
rier is  nowhere  needed  more  than  in  the  case  of 
genius.  Great  intellectual  or  material  strength,  un- 
accompanied by  moral  sensibility,  is  an  enemy  to 
mankind's  happiness,  quite  at  much  at  a  wild  beast 
is  to  the  repoae  of  an  Africsin  village.  For  society 
to  treat  genios  and  power  as  if  they  had  notfaiog  to 
do  with  ethical  rulesais  to  abandon  ethical  rules 
where  they  are  moat  ia^peratively  wanted.  All  eth- 
ical  rules,  however,  are  not  alike,  nor  are  they  all 
of  equal  moment  in  the  eyes  of  an  historian.  His- 
torians have  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  do  with 
such  of  them  as  constitute  a  safeguard  to  the  world 

Sunst  the  aberrations  of  the  powerfiil.  They  can 
anl  to  pass  over  others  cavauerly  \  but  there  is  t, 
portion  of^the  moral  law  which  they  shoujd  enforce 
as  infiexiblv  in  the  case  of  the  great  at  in  the  cuff 
of  ^e  BmaU' 
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LACE. 
SoMKBODT  hat  swd  there  it  nothinit  new  but 
what  has  once  been  old,  —  and  assuredly  the  cai- 
price  of  Fashion  in  our  own  time  has  justified  the 
saying.  What  revivals  have  we  not  seen  in  these 
days  of  change?  Etruscan  jewelry,  Roman  jewelry. 
Pompadour  skirts,  taste  for  red  bair,  medievalism 
in  furniture  and  architecture  ;  and  periiaps,  if  we 
had  the  Journal  des  Modet  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon 
in  the  days  of  Salmanassar,  one  might  discover  a 
precedent  for  the  latest  fashion  in  bonnets  out,  —  that 
which  places  it  on  the  note.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  characterize  the  caprices  of  that  mutable  author- 
ity Fashion  more  truly  than  Voltaire  has  done  in 
the  following  vivid  lines :  - 
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tion  of  articles  of  tlie  femiaine  toilet,  urnnged  in 
chronotwical  order,  and  beginnine  with  t^e  wives 
of  the  riiBraobs,  —  the  earliest  known  period  of 
ciTilization  ?  for  savageg  hare  dreaaed  pretty  nioch 
alike  all  over  tbe  world.  Why  should  we  not  see 
arrayed  in  goodly  saries,  —  according  to  the  march 
Images, —  ul  tbe  little  arts  and  artiCces  wUch  have 
(applied  the  armory  of  beanty  with  the  menna  of 
conqaest? 

"  Tin  povdcr,  patcbH,  aixl  the  pLiu, 
Tbs Hbbon  iemC  -—"---■ — 
Tbe  lug,  UK  |Mj 
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It  wotild  be  as  interestine  as  a  mosenm  of  artil- 
lery, and  excite  a  good  deal  more  commotion  in 
■ome  quarters.  As  to  which  comparison  the  ladies 
may  retort  that  woman  is  not  more  changeable  in 
the  choice  of  her  implements  of  warfare  thau  man 
in  his/aad  that  when  meti  can  make  up  their  minds 
u  to  what  tbnn  of  armor-plated  ship  toey  prefer  to 
sink  each  other  in,  or  as  to  whether  the  Snider  rifle, 
the  Chassepot,  or  the  Zundnadel  is  the  prettiest 
instrument  for  taking  each  otiier's  lives  away,  then 
they  may  begin  to  direct  heavy  sarcasms  at  the 
fugitive  form  of  the  bonnet 

■  Amid  all  the  revivals  in  matters  of  feminine 
attjre,  there-adoption  of  lace  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
moat  elegant  and  defensible.  It  is  the  most  subtle, 
graceful,  and  aerial  of  human  fabrics,  and  it  is  a 
.mannfactnre  in  which  the  delicate  fingers  of  woman 
have  almost  a  complete  monopoly.  Litce,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  had  become  quite  a  thing 
of  the  pnst,  as  obaelete  almost  as  chain-mail  and 
bows  and  arrows.  Ladies  are  still  living  whtf  re- 
member with  unspeakable  feelings  of  anguish  and 
remone  how  they  used,  when  in  short  clothes,  to 
dress  their  dolls  up  in  the  finest  Aleoqon  point. 
Lace,  rotting  in  old  Amily  wardrobes,  was  given 
away  to  servants  and  dependants,  and  bestowed 
npoQ  children  tor  the  toilet  of  their  dolls,  as  of 
less  value  than  plain  muslin.*  It  was  out  of  fashion. 
Douglas  Jerroldnas given  iiMhe  History  of  aFeather. 
If  we  coold  bat  nave  the  History  of  the  sen- 
sations of  a  rare  piece  of  Venice  or  Alenfon  point- 
lace,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  on  the  neck 
of  Queen  Anne,  nay,  even  on  the  ruff  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  it  first  found  itself  out  of  fashion. 
they  most  almost  have  equalled  the  bitterness  of 
spirit  of  the  great  diamond  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
picked  up  on  the  field  of  Nancy,  and  sold  by  a 
German  Landsknecbt  as  a  piece  of  glass.  It  was 
the  French  Revolution,  whic>i  has  so  many  sins  to 
answer  for,  that  upset  and  dethroned  the  dynasty 
of  fine  lace  fabrics.  Lace  fell  with  tbe  Bourbons 
.and  the  old  order  of  things,  and  no  foreign  nation 
made  a  stand  in  its  favor.  AU  over  the  civilized 
world  the  form  and  fashion  of  feminine  trimmings 
have  long  followed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
to  the  scissors  of  the  dressmakers  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis  or  the  Rue  de  la  Piux ;  and  gauze  and  the 
guillotine,  India  muslin  and  Robespierre,  had  a 
synchronous  supremacy  in  tbe  French  capital. 

It  was,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  claieic  style 
in  female  dress,  the  scanty  drapery  of  the  Muses 
and  the  Graces  suiting  ill  with  the  old  stiff  point- 
laces,  but  in  harmony  with  the  Brutus  style  of 
oratory  of  the  Asseintl/e  Consliluanie,  and  the 
Plutarchian  heroism  of  Madame  Roland,  which  was 
t^e  cause  of  (he  disappearance  of  lace  from  the 
toilet  Doctor  Johnson,  had  ho  by  prophetic  In- 
stinct been  aware  of  the  association  of  revolution- 
ary ideas  with  llie  decline  of  lace,  would  certainly 


never  have  declumed  against  it  in  tbe  way  be  did 
to  Mrs.  Fiozzi.  "  A  Brussels  trimming,  madam," 
he  sud,  "is  lite  bread  sauce;  it  takes  away  the 
gloir  of  ccdor  from  tbe  gown,  and  gives  you  nothing 
instead  of  it ;  but  sauce  was  invented  to  heighten 
the  flavor  of  our  food,  and  trimming  is  an  omameDt 
to  the  mantean,  or  it  is  nothing."  Mn.  Palliser, 
however,  who  has  wrilten  a  delightfiil  book  on  the 
history  of  lace,  observes  with  proper  contempt,  "  a 
man  whose  culinary  ideas  did  not  soar  higher  than 
bread  sauce  could  scarcely  prononnce  on  point" 

But  perhaps  the  temporary  eclipse  of  lace  was 
jni^ment  pused  npon  it  for  tbe  extravagance  t. 
which  it  nod  enticed  both  men  and  women  tor 
about  three  centuries.  Ladies  were  so  passionately 
devoted  to  It,  In  the  beginuinz  of  the  last  centnij, 
that  they  could  not  rest  In  their  graves  Without  it. 
Who  dote  not  know  the  lines  of  Pope  about  Mn. 
01dfield,.the  »  " 


on  be  Mfbtrd  vhea  < 
and,  Betij,  EtTc  Ukb9  cbeaU  a  lUtto  nd." 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  indeed,  wa*  an  entbuaast  about  lace; 
she  bought  and  treasured  a  fine  stai 
by  Grinling  Gibbons,  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  for 
the  beauty  alone  of  its  lace  Vandyke  collar.  And  ' 
previous  to  her  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey 
she  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalan  Chamber  In  a 
verv  Rne  Brussels  lace  hood,  a  Holland  shift  with  a 
tucker  of  double  ruffles,  and  a  p^r  of  new  kid 
cloves.  Mn.  Oldfield,  however,  was  not  «ngular  in 
Her  desires ;  In  those  days  it  was  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  all  fine  people  to  be  burled  in  their  best 
clothes.  The  Doc  de  Luyneewritesln  hS  Memoirs: 
"  The  Curd  of  Saint  Sulpice  related  to  me  the 
fashion  in  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  ^who  died  in 
Paris  in  1739)  was  by  his  own  will  interred.  A 
shirt  of  the  finest  Holland,  trimmed  with  new  point- 
lace  ;  a  new  coat  of  Vardez  cloth,  embroideml  in 
silver ;  a  new  wig ;  his  cane  in  the  right,  bis  sword 
in  tjie  left,  of  his  cofBn."  At  Palermo,  in  ilie  oaCa- 
colnbs  of  the  Capuchin  convent,  which  bave  tbe 
quality  of  preservingthe  dead,  yon  may  look  innde 
coffins  through  glass  lids,  and  see  grisly  mninmiGS, 
1th  painted  faces,  robed  In  the  finest  of  raiment 
tricked  out  with  lace  ;  and  at  Quedliuburg,  the 
shrivelled  parchment  form  of  the  once  beautiful  but 
frail  Aurora  von  Koniogsmarck  still  lies  in  her  cotGn, 
'athed  in  folds  of  lace  of  Immense  value.  Ac<<ord- 
g  to  her  last  directions,  no  expense  of  paint  cf.-lii- 
glelerre,  Malinee,  or  guipure,  was  to  be  spared  for 
the  adornment  of  her  worthless  body,  while  the 
jewels  she  has  about  her  would  ibmt  a  Hide  for- 

before  this  the  use  or  abuse  of  lace  had 
declined,  from  tbe  extravagance  it  bad  rvach^  in 
the  days  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne, 
for  Postlethwait  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commcn:e. 
published  in  116S,  writes,  " 'Tis  but  a  few  yean 
since  England  expended  upon  fctrelgn  lace  and 
linen  not  less  than  two  millions  yearly.     As  l»oe  in. 

fiarticular  is  the  mnnufacture  of  nuns,  our  British 
adiue  m»y  as  well  endow  monasteries  as  wear 
Flanders  lace,  for  these  Popish  nuns  arc  maJntdined 
by  Protestant  institutions." 

Protestant  Postlethwait  I  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Protestantism  would  have  bad  a  quar- 
rel with  foreign  lace  on  religions  grounib?  Vet 
lace  has  alwaj-a  been  largely  manofaetured  hy  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  nuns,  And  the  elaborate  ivoriciiiaD- 


ship  they  pat  into  copei  and  albs  and  altar-clotlis 
hA  neverbeen  mrpaased.  English  ladies, travelling 
OD  the  Continent  not  long  ago,  were  well  avare  of 
this  fact,  and  used  in  Italy  to  be  eager  in  hnuting 
alter  old  church  lace  in  secret  cornurB ;  and  they 
would  mix  np  ever;  kind  of  teitare  and  lace  of 
e^ery  ago  together,  — point  coupe  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  A!«n<^Q  of  the  eighteenth  ceatur>-.  The  laie 
Count  of  Syracuse  usN  to  say,  "  The  English  ladies 
buj  a  scrap  of  lace  as  a  souvenir  of  every  town  they 
pas9  through  till  they  reach  Naples,  then  sew  it  on 
their  dresses,  and  make  a  grand  toilet  of  the  whole 
to  honor  our  first  ball  at  Academia  Nobite." 

But  even  in  1718  lace,  however,  was  abundantly 
inied,  and  especially  at  cbristonin^,  as  one  poor 
babe  fonnd  to  her  cost,  for  tiic  infhnt  daughter  of 
tbe  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cbandos  wasenveloped 
in  such  a  mountain  of  it  when  elje  was  christened, 
with   (Jeorge  III.  and    Queen   Charlott*  standing 

risors,  that  she  fointed ;  the  duchess,  her  mother, 
rved  the  state  of  Ihe  infant,  but  would  nqt  dis- 
turb tbe  mmcsty  of  a  royal  christening,  and  when 
tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  back  the  infant 
'    '  le,  he  remarked  it  was  the  qaietest  child 


-  held.     The   poor  babe,  indeed,  was 

K  quiet,  for  it  died  shortly  afterwanls  — of  lace, 
irhaps  the  times  of  William  and  Mary  were  the 


most  prodigal  of  all  in  the  wearing  of  this 
texture,  —  the  taste  being  probably  set  by  the  sov- 
ereizn!!,  who  acquired  it  in  Flanders,  the  groat  lace- 
producLne;  country.  The  effigies  of  WLIliam  and 
Uai7  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  adorned  with  re- 
markably fine  iace ;  Queen  Mary's  tucker  and  double 
sleeves  being  of  the  finest  raised  Venice  point,  (tnd 
King  William  was  mafpiificent  with  a  rich  lace  cra- 
vat and  ru^es.  William  III.  was,  indeed,  a  terrific 
consumer  of  lace,  and  bis  lace-bills  are  something 
incommensurable ;  lace  for  twenty-four  of  his  night- 
shirts co«t  4991.  10<.,  and  he  spent  on  an  averi^ 
more  than  2,0001.  a  year  ia  lace.  But  if  we  were  to 
go  through  all  the  variations  of  expenditure  and 
fashions  of  lace  of.the  various  sovereigns,  we  should 
have  to  write  a  disquisition  on  history.  For  with 
what  a  crowd  of  associations  is  not  lace  connected, 
and  what  a  mass  of  obsolete  expressions  and  articles 
of  apparel  arises  to  the  memory  and  to  the  eye,  when 
we  speak  of  it.  Have  we  not  passemcnt,  cut-work, 
drkwn-work,  crown  lace,  bone  lace,  Spanish  chain, 
byas,  parchment,  pillow,  billament,  diamond  lace, 
p<unt  tresse  V  Do  we  not  think  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  tbe  Archduchess  Isabella  Gara  Eugene,  re^ntof 
the  Low  Countries,  with  their  heads  jammed  tight  in 
the  centre  of  that  wonderfiil  circular  starched  gofsa- 
mcr  shield  of  lace  in  three  fold),  called  the  three-oiled 
ruff.  With  what  denouncing  anger  did  the  prelates 
of  the  next  reign  thunder  against  this  monstrous 
invention.  "  Fashion,'  cried  King,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, James  I.'s  favorite  preacher,  "  has  brought  in 
deep'  rnfls  and  shallow  ruffs,  thick  mfTs  and  thin 
ruffs,  double  Taf&  and  no  rufia.  AVhen  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  tbe  dead  shall  appear,  he  will  not 
know  those  who  have  so  defaced  the  fashion  he  hath 


lace-wearing  with  face-painting,  and  cried,  "  Hear 
tlus,  ye  plaister-fac^d  Jezabels ;  If  ye  will  not  leave 
off  your  daubs  and  your  washes,  heaven  will  one  day 
wash  them  off  with  Gre  and  brimstone  I "  But  even 
men,  then,  Ben  Jonson  said,  thought  nothing  of 
"  taming  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  land  into  t 
or  tiiree  trunks  of  apparel."  Twanty-five  yards 
fine  lace  were  required  to  edge  a  ruff,  without  oou 
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ing  the  ground  of  lace  squares  or  cut-work.  After 
the  ruff  we  have  the  gorget,  —  the  ruff  cut  away  in 
front  and  standing  up  stiff  behind,  like  a  screen 
to  tbe  head  to  prevent  draughts,  ^en  the  falling  col- 
lar, tbe  Vandyke  collar  of  Charles  I.,  with  its  geomet- 
rical elaborsite  patt^,  the  wbiska,  falling  bands, 
rebatoes,  rufBfs,-  8(c.,  about  each  of  which  a  little 
treatise  might  be  written.  For  the  apparel  pro- 
claims the  age  as  well  as  tbe  man  and  tbe  woman. 

The  dainty  use  of  lace  by  man  is,  we  imagine,  a 
thing  alti^tber  impossible  for  the  future;  but  wo- 
man has  taken  to  it  again  with  ardor,  and  wc  imag- 
ine the  [ace  display  of  the  products  of  Brussels  and 
Alen9on,  at  the  Paris  Exl.Ibition  in  1867  would  have 
rivalled,  if  not  suipassed,  in  elegance  and  magniG- 
cence  any  that  might  have  been  made  in  by^ne 
times.  The  show  of  Brussels  lace  was  astonishing; 
the  fine  folds  of  gossamer  tissue  interwoven  with  del- 
icate tracery  of  outlines  of  roses  and  carnation's, 
looked  as  though  woven  bv  tbe  liny  finners  of  fairies, 
out  of  the  impalpable  hair  of  the  dandelion  or  fila- 
ments of  vajpor,  while  the  Aten9on  lace  presented  a  ' 
harmony  of  rich  broidery  and  airiest  tUBue  which 
was  equally  wonderful,  Brussels  lace  is  too  well 
known  in  England  to  detain  us ;  but  the  Aluncon 
lace,  which  our  Nottingham  lace-makers  call  point 
of  Lincoln,  is  an  ambitious  rival,  which,  in  these 
gaudy  days  of  the  second  empire,  is  outrunning  Its 
more  modest  competitor,  and  is  less  familiar  to  us. 
Both  inJSGTand  in  1855,  thcro  were  magnificent 
robes  displayed  in  the  Paris  Exhibitions,  entirely  made 
of  Alenfon  lace ;  one  of  these  was  valued  at  JtS.QOO. 
Point  d'Alen(;on  is  made  wholly  by  band,  worked 
with  the  finest  of  needles  on  parchment  [tatterns  in 
pieces,  afterwards  united  together  by  invisible  scams. 
Formerly  it  required  eighteen  different  hands  to 
complete  a  single  piece  of  Alenfon  lace ;  these  are 
now  reduced  to  twelve,  —  the  pupitusf,  the  tra- 
ceu/f,  the  riiideuse,  the  rempluseuse,  the  /uiideiue, 
&c.,  every  special  workwoman  having  a  name  from 
the  portion  of  tbe  work  she  performs.  The  whole 
design  ia  engraved  on  a  copper-plate,  then  printed 
off  upon  pieces  of  green  parcnment  ten  inches  long, 
each  numbered  in  a  given  order,  ^e  pattern  is 
pricked  upsn  the  parchment  by  the  pijueuie ;  then 
comes  the  Iraceuae,  who  traces  the  pattern  of  the 
parchment  with  thread  upon  a  {uece  of  coarse  linen 
stitched  to  the  parchment ;  next  comes  the  reWcusc, 
who  makes  the  ground  netting  of  the  lace;  then  the 

£'rer-u!orter  takes  it  in  hand^and  so  on.  When  the 
e  is  completed  on  the  pattern,  it  is  a  work  of  great 
delicacy  to  cut  the  finished  lace  off  ftoai  it  with  a 
sharp  raior,  and  none  btit  the  head  of  the  fabric  is  ' 
intrusted  with  this.  Then  comes  the  joining  togeth- 
er of  tbe  pieces.  Tbe  last  operation  of  all  is  pet^ 
formed  by  the  afleolevst,  who  polishes  up  the  flower 
witfa  an  initrumenC  called  an  ^coL 

But  we  would  have  our  reader*  fbllow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Court,  and  patronize  our  home-made 
lace,  in  which  Devonshire,  formerly  called  the  land 
of  bone-lace  and  cider,  is  favorably  dittinguislied.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  wife  of  a  South  Devon- 
shire peasant  busy  over  bobbin-lace  at  her  door  in 
Bummei^time,  and  adding  a  very  grateful  sum  to 
the 'slender  wages  of  her  hosband  by  the  nimble 
play  of  her  fingers ;  it  baa  its  pictorial  aspect,  as 
Cowper  has  seen :  — 

**  Yo^vMmgtr^  who  ^nmrtt  tidier  tiwaitietf 

PUlnr  uS  bobMH  nil  hH  liHle  Man, 
Conbent  tboa^h  mun,  mud  rhnrfal  tt  ant  gtj^ 
~— "'—  '—  Uit™di  kbcol  ttn  TlwlMig  it«j. 


=^ 


=^ 


^■- 
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In  ODOtber  pissagc,  also,  Cowper  bus  a  pleasing 
description  of  l&ce-m&king  'witD  tbe  neeole,  tbe 
manuucturer  of  lace  having  oviilently  attracted  bia 
(imple  fancy :  — 

•I  And  )wn  tlH  Hedk  pU«  l#ia>r  tuk, 
Tlio  iwUns  invin,  Uh  ninUplcUd  flcnr, 
WTDiwhl  puledU;  iDlo  (be  loowj  Uw, 
UniaUi  [U  baom  |  badi  and  Vttjtt  ud  ipril*, 
'  hI  outILdk  brndrUi,  gnaefull j  dlfp«ned» 

niUloiilodaiijr."' 
And  those  who  have  any  aympathy  with  Coirper's 
nmple  taatet  and  innocent  heart  will,  no  doubt,  feci 
.a  pleasure  in  spending  their  lace-money  so  as  to 
give  prolonged  existence  to  the  scenes  which  pleased 
Eis  eye  and  fixed  his  fancy,  in  wealing  Honiton 
or  otW  home-made  lace,  which  ^ay  be  found 
exquisite  euoogh,  in  spite  of  the  superior  elegance 
of  the  Brasseu,  and  richer  magnificence  of  the 

AlCDfOQ. 


THE  ART  OF  ADVERTISING. 
NoTniNG  Beenu  easier  than  to  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper,  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  put  the  thing  advertised  into  the  public  mind. 
There  are  advertisemenU  and  advertisements,^ 
those  which  are  read  by  the  Cfe  and  forgotten,  and 
those  which  are  seized  hold  of  by  tbe  mind.  To 
put  in  practice  tbe  hitter  method  may  be  cotiBidered 
a  fine  art.  When  we  take  up  the  advertising  col- 
mnna  of  a  d^ly  or  weekly  paper,  —we  recognize 
the  foet  that  there  is  a  cla^  of  advertisers  who  seek 
to  force  their  wares  upon  the  public  byChe  mere 
force  of  iteration  and  lu^  capitals.  This  is  the 
lowest  and  meanest  form  of  the  art,  if  it  may  be 
called  art  at  all.  Such  advertisers  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ecandal-roonger :  "  Throw  enough  dirt, 
and  some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick."  "  Robinson's  Gents' 
Pants  "  are  hung  up  in  print  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns one  above  another,  just  as  they  are  bodily 
hung  up  outside  the  glaring  shop-front  in  the  New 
Cut  Other  advertiscra  will  have  their 
ments  set  up  in  a  diagonal  form,  and 
trick  of  having  the  letters  inverted  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  order  to  attract  special 
We  question  whether  these  tricks,  however, 
plish  tbe  main  purpose  of  the  advertiser,  - 
the  advertisement  in  the  public  mind.  By  far  the 
best  adapted  for  tbb  purpose  are  what  may  he 
called  interrogative  advertisements.  A  few  yean 
ago,  for  instance,  there  was  a  general  impression 
that,  if  a  man  wanted  a  patent  safety  sate,  there 
was  but  one  man  in  tbe  world  who  could  I'urnisb 
the  article.  But  one  fine  moriiing  the  walls'and 
hoardings  of  the  town,  even  the  pavements,  were 
inscribed  with  the  question, "  Who 's ?  "  What- 
ever the  pedestrian  might  be  thinking  about,  this 
?uery  challenged  his  attention  wherever  b^  looked. 
If  course,  it  set  him  thinking  who could  be. 

He  asked  his  friends,  but  no  one  w 
himselt  Presently,  alUr  the  towr 
over  the  query,  the  words,  "  Fire,  . 
thieves ! "  were  added  to  the  ai 
was  now  plain  that  an  in^eniou 
thus  cleverly  introduced  himself  ..  ^  _..  .  _  .. 
The  acting  manager  of  a  IjOndon  theatre  wrote  a 
book  about  advertismg  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  be 
greatly  enlarged  our  ideas  with  respect  to  tbe  art. 
The  question,  What  is  tbe  best  medium  for  an  ad- 
vertisement? never  troubled  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
considered  any  and  every  object  on  which  be  could 


9  safe-maker  had 


stick  one  was  eligible  for  that  pnrpose.  %Then  ^ 
drama  called  tbe  "  Dead  Heart "  was  being  played 
at  his  theatre,  for  instance,  he  ordered  ten  Hundred 
diousand  hearts  in  red  ta  be  worked  off,  which  he 
inscribed  with  the  words,  Dead  Heart  These  be 
directed  his  iC^nts  to  post  upon  everytblns  tbey 
came  across.  Thiswasdone,  and  the  town  suddenly 
found  this  touching  and  t«n(^r  device  (laming  in 
every  direction,  —  upon  the  pavements,  upon  the 
s  in  the  park,  upon  the  seats,  even  upon  gentlc- 

I's  backs  when  going  home  in  a  convivial  but 

oblivious  mood.  Fosaibly  this  plan  may  draw  im- 
mediate attention  to  sucb  an  evanescent  matter  a* 
sensational  drama,  hut  for  the  general  purposes  of 
advertising  it  is  too  iinpadent  and  annoying- 

liiere  are  in-door  readers  and  out-of-door  readers. 
For  the  former,  of  course,  the  public  new^per  is 
by  far  the  best  medium.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
■    the  papers  of  the  latter  end  of  tbe  last  century 

I  may  sometimes  meet  with  the  very  same  names 
that  ife  now  see  in  tbe  public  prints.     For  instance, 

the  Times,  of  1798,  we  End  the  virtues  of  a  cer- 

n  powder  set  forth  exactly  in  the  sama  words  in 
jich  it  is  still  advertised.  Christie  still  advertised 
his  sales  in  Pail  Mail,  and  so  did  Garraway  in  tbe 
City.  These  are  names  which  are  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  The  effect  of  an  advertisement,  say 
for  one  article,  constantlv  repeated,  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  permanently  effectual  in  fixing  it  In 
the  public  mind.  By  these  means  certain  names 
become  associated  wiUi  certun  things  so  intimate^ 
that  we  scarcely  believe  in  the  value  of  tbe  tbingi  if 
vended  by  au  other  person. 

The  purely  literary  —  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
flowery  —  advertisement  has  quite  died  out.  Tie 
renowned  George  Eobins  was  the  but  professor  of 
this  art  His  advertisements  of  estates  for  sale  were 
real  works  of  art  in  their  way.  Ha  did  not  depend 
upon  attracting  the  public  to  his  sale-room  In  con- 
sequence of  tbe  bargains  he  bad  tc  dispoee  oC  but 
by  means  of  the  attractive  method  he  nad  of  de- 

ibing  them.      Some  of  his  old  bills   are   quite 

[lies.  Afler  describing  one  estate  as  a  teireetrial 
paradise,  with  exquisite  humor  be  admitted  one 
drawback  to  it,  and  that  was  "  tbe  litter  of  the 
rose-leaves,  and  the  noise  of  tbe  nightingaka." 
Thirty  yeais  ago  the  pubhc  used  to  study  Ote  an- 
nouncements of  his  sales  as  tbey  now  study  Punch, 
and  no  doubt  many  an  estate  was  disposed  of  en- 
tirely through  tbe  attractions  of  bis  inimitable  pen. 
The  psg^  of  the  Times  and  other  journals  of  laige 
circulation  are  looked  upon  by  a  certain  class  of 
advertisers  as  a  deep  pool  is  contemplated  by  a 
crafty  fiKherman,  —  as  a  place  to  display  bis  cunning 
flj-  or  bait,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prey  he  seeks. 
There  are  scores  of  anglers  who  dip  their  lines  in 
the  form  of  an  advertisement,  anil  «t  qnietlv  by 
until  a  bite  comes ;  and  they  have  not  to  wait  long, 
for  nothing  b  too  strong  for  tbe  credulity  of  man- 
kind. 

Some  little  time  ago  there  appeared  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  daily  journal,  in  which  tbe  wrilttr  affected 
to  make  an  ofier  to  the  render  which  be  assumed 
no  one  would  answer,  simply  on  account  of  inCK- 
duiity.  HLs  proposition  was  made  as  a  test  to  abow 
if  there  was  .iny  faith  left  in  mankind.  He  did  uM 
expect  any  reply,  but  he  simply  made  the  eipen- 
ment  The  offer  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  any  of  the 
readers  would  send  him  seventeen  stamps,  he  would 
return  them  a  present  suitable  to  their  wiihes. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  would  have  said  that  no  man 
or  woman  could  be  gull  enough  to  be  taken  in  by 
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Bach  a  bait  aa  this ;  but  that  there  irera  dapes,  the 
proof  jua  aSbrded  ug  the  other  day,  in  lookin?  over 
some  «f  the  returned  lettera  in  the  Post  Office  at 
Sunt  Martin's  le  (irand.  The  Bcheming  writer,  like 
others  of  his  class,  doubtlen  thought  it  advisable 
to  cliange  bis  address,  for  fear  of  eetting  into  trou- 
ble. Conaequentl}',  Iheae  letters  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  clerics  of  the  Returned  Letter  Office,  and  ex- 
traordinary examples  they  proted  to  be  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  writers.  Affecting  to  disbeliere  the  good 
faith  of  the  adfertiBcr,  nevertheless  they  sent  the 
stampa,  entered  into  puticulan  of  the  station  of  life 
in  which  they  moved,  and  indicated  the  kind  of 
presenta  that  would  be  acceptable.  One  yonnc 
lady  stated  that  sha  waa  about  to  go  to  a  bsfl,  anu 
no  doubt  believed  that  she  would  either  get  a  silk 
dress  or  a  pur  of  diamond  braceleta  by  return  of 
post.  Conaidering  the  number  of  respectable  per- 
sons there  are  always  oijt  of  employ,  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at  that  scores  of  tempting  baits  are  held 
out  tfi  allure  them  by  gentlemen  wbo  live  by  their 
wita.  Some  of  thece  are  ao  worded  that  they  might 
be  genuine,  were  it  not  for  the  awkward  demand 
fbr  stamps.  Some  time  i^  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  Lbyd's  Weekly  News,  which  ran  aa  fol- 
lows :  "  How  to  make  two  pounds  per  week  by  the 
oatlay  of  ten  shillings."  The  plan  to  secure  this 
profit  was  promised  on  the  receipt  of  thirty  postage- 
stamps.  The  reply  was  such  a  regular  "  do,"  that, 
long  as  it  is,  we  cannot  refrain  &om  giving  it  to  the 

First  purchase  one  hundredweight  of  lai^o^siied  po- 
tatoes, which  may  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  four 
shillinga  ;  then  purchase  a  large  basket,  which  will  coat 
saranolbcr  four  abtlUng*;  ibsa  buy  Iwashillinga' worth 
of  flannel  blanketing,  and  this  will  comprise  vour  stock 
in  trwlo,  of  which  the  total  cost  ia  ten  shillings.  A 
large-aUed  potato  weighs  about  half  ■  pound,  coaee- 
qnently  there  are  two  hnndted  and  cwen^-fbur  potatoes 
in  a  hundredweight.  Take  half  the  above  qiuintity  of 
potaloea  each  evening  to  abakcr's,  nndhave  tnem  baked. 
When  properly  cooked,  pat  tbcm  into  your  basket,  well 
wi«pp«t  up  in  the  flannel  to  keep  them  hot,  and  tally 
forth,  and  oiftT  them  for  sale  at  one  penny  each.  Num- 
bers will  be  g\nA  to  pnrcbaso  them  al  that  price,  nnd  yon 
willfor  certain  bo  able  lo  soil  half  a  hundredweight  or- 
eiT  evening.  From  ihe  calcaliuion  mAdc  bcloiv,  you 
wdl  sec  that  by  Chat  means  you  will  be  able  to  earn  two 
pounds  per  week.  The  best  plan  ia  to  frequent  the 
most  crowded  tboronghfnrcs,  nud  make  good  o.ie  of  your 
tnnga,  thus  IcBing  people  know  what  you  have  for  sate. 
Tou  could  also  cidl  in  at  each  public-house  on  your  way, 
and  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  customera,  many  of 
whom  would  be  certain  to  buy  of  yon.  Should  yon 
have  too  much  pride  to  transact  Ihe  business  yourself 
(though  no  one  need  to  be  ashamed  of  pursuing  >n  hon- 
est calling),  yon  codd  hire  a  boy  for  a  few  ihilUngs  a 
week,  who  could  do  the  work  for  you,  and  you  could 
still  make  n  handsome  profit  weekly. 

Ifany  of  our  readers  out  of  employment  like  the 
look  of  this  baked-potato  scheme,  we  make  them  a 
present  of  it,  without  asking  the  fee  of  thirty  stamps, 
the  price  at  which  we  heard  of  this  "  good  thing." 
To  yonng  women  the  matrimonial  advertisement  is 
sure  to  draw.  The  villains  who  write  them  are  ex- 
posed over  and  over  again  in  the  police  courts,  but 
Still  a  fresh  crop  of  victims  are  ever  ready  and  will- 
ing to  come  and  be  fleeced.  We  should  not  say 
that  South  Australia,  for  instance,  was  a  f^i>od  place 


Mivertises  his  wishes  in  the  Times :  - 


Matbihont.  —  To  Milliners  ahd  DBeauAKEas. 

—  A  youog  man  about  lo  emit^aCe  Co  South  Aostralia 
would  be  happy  to  tbnn  an  alliance  with  a  young  woman 
in  the  BbOTBlina  posBcasing  sixty  or  one  hundred  ponuda' 
property.  Any  one  bo  diapoaed,  by  applying  by  letter 
(poac-paid)  Co  T.  HalJ,  175,  Upper  Thamra  Street,  till 
Saturday  next,  appoinCing  an  interview,  may  depend 
upon  piompC  attention  and  atrict  aecrecy. 

There  waa  no  time  for  heeitatjon  left  here ;  only  a 
few  days'  grace,  until  "  Saturday  next,"  ere  the 
young  man,  not,  wo  should  aay,  "  up  from  the  conn- 
try,"  was  off.  We  may  state,  by  the  way,  in  order 
to  show  that  we  are  not  playing  with  the  chances 
of  ttus  modest  youth,  that  this  advertisement  ap- 
peared Cwenty-two  years  ago,  therefore  no  yonng 
woman  clever  with  her  needle  need  apply. 

The  aecond  column  of  the  first  page  of  the  Times 
contains  the  frantic  initials,  the  cunning  ciphers,  by 
which  many  a  criminal  correspondence  is  carried 
on.  Not  s  day  passes  without  one  perceiving  that' 
some  aad  story  is  being  transferred  from  heart  to 
heart  by  means  of  a  few  letters.  Sometimes  plots 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  understood  arrange- 
ment of  letters.  Fond  lovers  know  the  value  of  u^ 
column  too  well,  and  many  a  line  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  merest  gibberish  gladdens  many  ao  eye 
that  reads  it  in  secret.  We  have  it  on  tbe  beat  au- 
thority, however,  that  there  are  certain  ingenious 
D:)le  who  moke  a  study  of  reading  this  column,  of 
ing  the  key  to  tbe  cipher  in  which  a  secret  cor- 
respondence is  being  carried  on,  and  of  inserting 
now  and  then  marplot  adverUsemenls  for  the  men 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  an  intrigue  that  is  nearly  ripe  for  execo- 
The  bewildennenCa  such  advertisements  mnst 
3  can  well  be  imagined.  Two  lovers,  for  in- 
:e,  in  the  habit  of  using  the  most  endearing  . 
language  behind  ^e  mask  of  secrecy,  are  sttddenly  V 
confounded  by  some  rough  messaee,  coming  appar- 
ently from  one  or  the  t^er  of  them.  Cupid,  be- 
I  of  this  seductive  column.  Conspirators,  pnt 
list  in  the  most  elaborate  cipher.  There. is  a 
detective  on  duty  that  delights  in  nnravelling  yonr 
secrets,  —  a  detective  more  cunning  than  Sir^amea 
Graham,  as  he  waylays  no  letter-b^a  and  breaks  no 
seals.  It  ia  not  our  purpose  to  give  many  apecimena 
of  merely  curious  advertisements,  otherwise  a  mere 
search  of  the  Times  advertising  sheet  for  these  last 
few  years  would  furnish  an  ex traonlinarr  collection. 
We  shall  be  excused,  however,  if  we  afford  one  or 
two  specimens  that  have  appeared  in  that  paper. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extraordinary  and  witty 
application  for  the  place  of  confidential  servant :  — 

Do  Tot7  WAST  A  Seevant  ?  —  Keccssily  prompts  the 
qnescion.  The  advertiser  ofhra  his  acrvices  to  any  lady 
or  gentleman,  company  or  others,  in  wane  of  a  truly 
fulhful  couSdontial  senant  in  any  capacity  not  menial, 
where  a  practical  knowledge  of  humnn  naCuro  in  various 
ports  of  the  world  should  be  available.  Could  under- 
take any  nffair  of  amall  or  great  importance,  where  tal- 
ent, inviolable  secrecy,  or  ;joud  address  would  bo  nc«a- 
aary.  Has  moved  in  Cnc  heal  nnd  wont  SocieCiea,  without 
being  conlaminaied  by  either.  Has  never  been  a  ser- 
vant. Begs  to  recommend  himself  a9  one  who  knows 
his  place.  Is  moral,  temperate,  and  raiddle^ged.  No 
objection  to  ahy  part  of  the  world.  Could  advise  any 
capitalist  wishing  to  incmase  his  income,  and  have  the 
control  of  his  own  money.  Conld  act  as  secreisry  or 
valst  lo  any  lady  or  gentleman.  Can  give  advice  or 
hold  his  tongue  Slug,  donee,  pUy,  nmce,  box,  or 
preach  a  sermon  ;  tell  a  storv.  he  grave  or  gay,  ridiculoua 
or  aublime.  or  do  anything  ^m  the  curling  ofa  peruke 
to  tbe  storming  of  a  citadel,  but  never  to  excel  hia  mas- 
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OD  hit  head  br  waj  of  eaaqne ;  wid  m  .     ....... 

individual  in  Reg«iit  Street  engagei  a  aqu  ad  of  men 
to  carry  eacb  a  letter  high  oi«i  bii  head,  spelling 
the  name  of  bit  eMabliilunent.  There  is  a  draw- 
back to  these  letter-men,  howerer,  inaamucb  hb  they 
eet  out  of  their  plac«,  vid  beiiH  they  do  not  spell 
Gigantic  bats  on  wheeb  (mnetimei  panule  the  citj, 
but  this  Btj'le  of  advertinnff  m  not  so  mnch  practised 
at  it  used  to  be.  Going  ^ng  New  Oxford  Street 
the  other  dav,  we  came  upon  ao  eatablisbment  for 
tbe  sale  of  fire-escapes  ;  and,  in  order'  to  show  the 
public  how  well  they  worked,  a  boy  wag  employed 
to  descend  from  the  t(^fioo)a  window  insiue  the 
canraa  bis,  the  mere  fricUon  of  hii  knees  and 
elbows  smciently  cheeking  his  deaeeat.  It  a^ 
peared  that  he  was  employed  to  circulate  in  this 
manner  all  day,  to  the  ealQcatioo  and  instruction  (^ 
a  gB{un£  crowd.  Fostai*  on  the  walls  have  made  a 
great  advance ;  their  text  i»  iUiutrat«d  in  colora,  and 
sometimes  very  well.  The  children  of  the  present 
day  may  see  picture-bookl  on  the  walls  far  better 
executed  than  «ere  the  beat  uunery  tales  in  the 
boyhood  of  the  Rbt'generaUon. 

We  have  not  alloded  ta  the  {ttctorial  advertise^ 
mODt  in  the  sewspaoeT.  Thirty  year*  ago  Cniik- 
shank's  capital  woodcat  of  the  cat  leans  herself 
rellecUid,  and  spitting  at  the  boot,  stood  almost 
alone ;  but  now  the  country  papers  teem  with  wood. 
cuta  In  the  advertiung  department,  not  forgetting 
the  famous  "  Ah,  ah  !  cured  in  a  moment "  toothache 
tulvcrtiieBient,  whkh  represent*  the  gentleman 
before  taking  the  remedy  Dent  op  with  agony,  and 
afler  its  applieatioa  jumping  about  with  joy.  The 
metropolitan  illustrated  journals  oonrt  these  better- 
claaa  woodcut  advertiaomenta,  and  perhaps  one  of 
these  days  we  maf  see  them  colored,  —  indeed,  we 
see  qnch  Kitcbed  mto  books  and  magaKinee,  and 
very  often  affording  the  gayeet  feature  in  them. 
But  the  subject  3  advertisitif^  presents  endless 
features,  —  indeed,  it  ii  ever  varying  and  extending 
itself,  as  the  struggle  in  the  trading  world  becomes 
fiercer.  We  have  contented  oottelves  with  showing 
the  reader  a  few  of  its  phases  and  more  ingenious 
devices.  It  would  veqnire  a  volume  to  describe  the 
art  and  science  of  advertising  m  extauo. 


FOIl£IGK  NOTES. 

The  moumfbl  intelligence  that  George  Francis 
Train  haa  been'released  from  prison  has  cast  a  gloom 
over  this  commnnity. 

Some  strange  disdosuree  have  lately  been  made 
in  Paris  in  regard  to  the  confinement  of  a  onmber  of 
persons,  believed  to  be  perfectly  sane,  in  lunatic 
asylums.  The  Emperor  has  taken  up  the  matter, 
has  directed  a  seaiehing  ofiioial  inquiry  to  be  made, 
and  intends  himself,  it  is  said,  to  visit  Charenton 
and  some  other  madhouses. 

The  recent   announcement,  that  the   author   ot 

"  Adam  Bade  "  and  "  Bomola  "  had  written  a  long 

poem,  naturally  caused  a  sensation  in  literary  circles 

both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     The  poem,  which  is 


pearanca  in  England.  In  the  present  number  of 
Every  Saturday  we  have  the  privilege  of  placing- 
before  the  reaaer  Hveral  of  the  exquisite  lyrics 


which  aie  scattered  Ihrongh  the  volume. 
One  day  last  monlli  aa  elderly  nuw  was  struck 


with  apoplexy  in  the  Rue  ViTi«ine  in  Paris.  Id 
his  pocket  was  found  the  card  of  the  Marquk 

of .     A  messenger  was  forthwith  despatched  to 

the  Jockey  Club,  to  inform  hie  son  of  the  thtal  dis- 
aster that  had  befallen  his  father.  The  son  arrived, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  corpse,  embracing  it, 
and  bathing  it  with  his  tears.  Snddeiily  he  jumped 
up,  and  exhumed,  "  By  Jove !  it  is  nOt  my  fawer, 
it's  his  corn-cutter,"  wlib  happened  to  have  theMar- 
quis'ff  card  in  his  pocket. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Once  a  Week  there  ap- 
peared a  riddle  which  was  said  to  be  ioKituble :  — 
"  WlKO  from  tb*  aAH  capAdou  rcmod 
Tlw  wvld  CAoie  rorlb  In  pain, 
Who  «H  II  thu  liM  b«i>l  U»  nod 
Of  boaa  afOa  the  itlln  }  " 

It  was  said  that  Archbishoji  Whately  offered  £5  to 
any  one  who  should  solve  it,  that  a  German  pro- 
fessor wrote  a  moat  elaborate  answer  to  it,  and  that, 
finally,  it  was  supposed  to  be  nnanawerable.  The 
answer  is  this :  — 

"lb  hrm  irhocoai  tka  mmlUr  o'H, 
A  litile  Lbauiht  rtmU, 
Efl  hcvd  It  BrA  who  went  brlbn 


Thk  fobjiuned  petition  watf  handed  to  the  Prince 
Imperial  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Brest ;  it 
was  written  in  childish  handwriting,  and  was  but  in- 
difierently  spelt ;  — 

MossisnK  LB  Pmivca  iMPiuAi,  —  J'u  cnicndn 

quo  Tous  eies  I'espoir  de  la  h'xtiuM,  eela  m'a  donnif 

I'idiSe  que  vous  eerei  moo  espoir.    Pupa  est  en  prison 

depuis  Aenx  mois  ;  jc  m  tea  MS  bien  ce  i|u'il  a  rait ; 

iman  a  tani  plcure,  tant  plear£,  qoe  ses  yens  sont 

lit  crcuz.    Fsius  sortir  papa,  je  tods  en  prie,  maman 

iera  lo  ban  Biou  pour  Tons  at  nui  je  voos  aimerai 

"  Monsieur  le  FTincalmp^rial.jerouslaisbieu  la  [•!><£• 
ice,  ct  je  Buis  pour  la  vie  voice 

"Uaxie  Diosnet." 


of  the  Xiondon  Scotsman 
sei^a  the  editor  of  that  journal  the  following  cor- 
rection ;  "  In  yotur  notice  of  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibition  in  the  London  Scotsman  of  Saturday 
last,  you  <]uote  the  well-known  epigram  upon  Lord 
Robertson,  better  known  as  'Peter'  or  Patrick 
Robertson,  as  follows :  — 


•fOol, 


Permit  me  to  put  you  right  in  this  little  matter. 
The  epigram  was  written  by  Peter's  intimate  friend 
and  crony,  the  late  John  Gibson  Loekhart,  and  oe- 
curred  in  a  review  (never  publitbed,  tbongh  printed) 
of  the  learned  loia's  poem  entitled  '  Italy.'  The 
epigram  or  efMtaph,  as  Loekhart  really  wrote  it, 

'HmUe)tb*Chi1(ll*n,]<i«(a,BidpgM,  FMer, 
Wtu  broto  (be  Kn  ofOod,  ud  mu,  and  meln/ 

Your  readers  will  see  at  a  glance  the  superiority  of 
the  real  to  the  corrupt  version,  and  will  be  able  to 
"-•'—\ate,  at  its  literary  value,  the  finished  perfbrm- 
,  as  its  author  intended  it,  —  Christian,  he 
broke  the  laws  of  God  ;  judge,  be  broke  the  laws  of 
;  poet,  he  broke  the  laws  of  metre.  Loekhart, 
lurse,  did  not  bring  eitbar  of  those  charges  seri- 
ously i^ainst  his  witty  and  convivial  firiend,  but 
meant  a  jest ;  and  as  a  jest,  after  a  little  preliminai7 
alarm,   it   was   accepted   by  its  good-natured  vit- 


byCiOOt^lC 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


LrBICS  FROM  "THE  SPANISH  GYPSY." 


Waru  wbiipering  tbroogb  the  slender  olive  leaTes 
Came  to  me  a  gentle  sound, 
Whispering  of  a  lecret  found 

Id  the  clear  sunsbine  'mid  the  (i^Iden  aheaves : 

Said  it  waa  rieepint;  for  ne  ia  the  morn, 
Called  it  gladoen,  called  it  joy, 
I>rew  me  on  —  "  Come  hither,  boy  "  — 

To  where  the  blue  wings  resUd  on  the  com. 

I  thougiit  the  gentle  sound  had  whispered  true  — 
Thought  the  little  heaven  mine, 
Leaned  to  clutch  the  thing  divine, 

And  saw  the  blue  wings  melt  within  the  blue. 

0  DiiiD  tbat  used  to  press 
Thy  head  against  my  cheek 
Witb  touch  that  seemed  hi  speak 

And  ask  a  tender  "  yes  "  — 

Ay  de  mi, my  bird! 

O  tender  downy  breast 
And  warmly  beatine  heart. 
That  beating  teemed  a  part 

Of  me  who  gave  it  rest  — 

Ay  dc  mi,  my  bird ! 

There  waa  a  holy  hermit 

Who  counted  all  things  loot 
For  Christ  his  Master's  glory : 

He  made  an  ivory  cro», 
Aad  aa  he  knelt  before  it. 

And  wept  his  murdered  Lord,  , 

The  ivory  turned  to  iron, 

The  cross  became  a  sword, 
Tbe  t«ara  that  fell  upon  it. 

They  turned  to  red,  red  mst. 
The  tears  that  fell  from  off  it 

Made  writing  ia  tbe  dust. 
Tbe  holy  hermit,  gaiing. 

Saw  words  upon  the  ground :  * 

"  The  sword  he  red  forever. 

With  the  blood  of  false  Mahouad." 

Push  off  the  boat, 
Qait,  quit  the  shore, 

The  Stan  will  guide  UB  back :  — 
O  (lathering  cloud, 
O  wide,  wide  lea, 

0  waves  that  keep  no  track  I 

On  dtrongh  the  pines ! 
Tbe  pillared  woods, 

Where  silence  breathes  sweet'breath :  ■ 
O  labyrinth, 

O  sonleaa  gUtom, ' 

The  other  side  of  death  1 


BROTttER,  hear  and  take  the  curse, — 
Curae  of  soul's  and  1    '  '    ' 
If  you  hate  not  all  oi 
Cling  not  fast  to  all  our  woes, 
Turn  a  false  Zincalo ! 
May  you  be  accurst 
By  hun^  and  by  thirst, 
By  spikM  pangs. 
Starvation's  &igs 
Clutching  you  alone 


When  none  but  peering  vultures  bear  your  moan. 
Curst  by  burning  hands. 
Curst  by  aching  brow. 
When  on  sea-wide  sands 

Fever  lara  you  low ; 

By  the  maddened  brain 

When  tbe  running  water  glisteos. 

And  the  deaf  car  lutens,  listens. 

Prisoned  fire  within  the  vein. 

On  the  tongue  and  on  the  lip 

Not  a  sip. 
From  the  earth  or  skies ; 
Hot  the  desert  lies 
Pressed  into  your  angnisb, 
Narrowing  earth  antf  narrowing  iky 
Into  lonely  misery. 
Lonely  may  you  languish 
Throus;b  the  day  and  through  the  nigbt, 
^       Hate  tne  darkness,  hate  the  light, 
Pray,  and  find  no  car, 
Feel  no  brother  near. 
Tilt  on  death  you  cry,  ^ 
Death  who  passes  by. 
And  anew  you  groan, 
Scaring  tbe  vultures  all  to  leave  you  liviug  lone  : 
Cunt  by  soul's  and  body's  throes 
If  you  love  the  dark  men's  foes, 
Cling  not  fast  to  all  the  dark  men's  woes. 
Turn  a  false  Zittcalo ! 

Swear  to  hate  the  cruel  cross,    • 

Tbe  silver  cross  I 
Glittering,  laughing  at  the  blood 
Shed  below  it  in  a  flood 
Wlien  it  jglitteis  over  Moorish  porches ; 

Laughing  at  the  scent  of  flesh 
When  it  gUtteis  where  the  fagot  scorches, 
Burning  life's  mysterious  mesh : 
Blood  of  wandering  Israel, 
Blood  of  wandering  Ismael, 
Blood,  the  drink  of  Cnhstian  scorn, 
Blood  of  winderera,  sons  of  morn 
Where  the  life  of  men  began; 
Swear  to  hate  the  cross  1  — 
Sign  of  all  the  wanderen'  foes, 
Sign  of  all  the  wanderers'  woes  — 

£lse  its  curse  light  on  you  I 
Else  the  cuiso  apon  you  li^t 
Of  its  sharp,  rcd^sworded  might- 
May  it  lie  a  blood-red  blight 
On  all  things  within  your  sight: 
On  the  white  haze  of  the  morn, 
On  the  meadows  and  the  com, 
On  the  sun  and  on  the  moon. 
On  the  clearness  of  the  dood, 
On  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
May  it  fill  your  aching  sigLt  — 
Red-cross  sword  and  sword  Uood-red  — 
Till  it  press  u|mu  your  bead, 
Till  it  lis  within  your  brain. 
Piercing  sharp,  a  cross  of  pain, 
Till  it  be  upon  your  heart. 

Burning  not,  a  cross  of  fire, 
Till  from  sense  in  eveiy  part 
Pains  have  clustered  like  a  sbnging  swarm 

In  the  cross's  form. 

And  you  see  nought  but  the  cross  of  blood. 

And  you  feel.nouebt  but  the  cross  of  fire  : 

Cunt  by  all  the  cross's  throes 

If  ^ou  hate  not  all  our  foes, 

Chngnot  fast  to  all  our  woes, 

Turn  a  fabe  Zincalo  1 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 
"  O  Mi8B  Helkw,  how  can  yon  Bay  that  7  "  cried 
Nancy,  in  utter  diimay.     "  I  '11  lay  my  life  poor  Joe 
never  dtd  no  snch  irickedness." 

Bat  Helen  waved  her  off  withont  looking  at  her, 
pointed  at  Wylie. 


yoQ  bUnd '!  Why  does  he  crinee  and  cow- 
. rat  right  of  me?  I  tell  yon  be  aouttled  the  Pne- 
er^ne,  and  the  great  angur  he  did  it  with  I  have 
Been  and  handlM.  Yes  tir,  you  destroyed  a  ahip, 
and  the  Uvea  of  many  innocent  peisoni,  wboie  blood 
now  cries  b>  Heaven  a^Mt  yon ;  and  if  /  am  alive 
to  tell  the  cruel  tale,  it  ii  no  thanks  to  you ;  for 

Eia  did  your  beet  to  kill  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  to 
II  Kotiert:  Penfold,  this  gentleman's  son  ;  for  he 
WBJ  on  board  tb«  ship.    You  are  no  better  than  an 

"I  am  a  man  that's  down,"  said  Wylie,  in  a  low 
and  broken  voice,  hanging  his  head.  "  Don't  hit 
me  any  more.  I  did  n't  mean  to  take  anybody's 
liA :  I  took  my  chance  with  the  rest,  lady,  w  I  'm 
a  man.  I  have  lainin  mybed  many 'sthenight,cry- 
ing  like  a  child,  with  thinking  you  were  dead.  And 
now  I  am  glad  ^n  are  alive  to  be  revenged  on  me. 
Well,  you  see,  it  is  your  turn  now ;  you  have  lost 
me  mj  sweetheart,  there ;  she  11  never  speak  to  me 
swain,  after  this.  Ah,  the  poor  man  gets  all  the 
bume  I  You  don't  ask  who  tempted  me ;  and,  if  1 
was  to  tell  you,  you  'd  hate  me  wtwse  than  ever;  so 
I'UbeUy.  IfI'm  a  sinner.I'ma  sufferer.  'Eng- 
land's too  hot  to  hold  me.  I  've  only  to  go  to  sea,  and 
get  drowned  the  quickest  way."  And  with  this  he 
vented  a  deep  ugh,  and  slouched  oat  of  the  room. 

Nancy  Mnk  into  a  seat,  and  threw  her  apron  over 
ber  head,  and  rocked  and  wbbed  aa  if  her  heart 
woold  break. 

As  for  Helen  RoUeatmi,  she  still  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  burning  with  excitement. 

Then  poor  old  Michael  came  to  her,  and  said,  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  — 

"  It  is  a  baa  busincn ;  he  is  her  sweetheart,  and 
the  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him." 

Thii  softened  Helen   in  a  great  i 
tamed  and  looked  at  Kancy,  and  said, — 


"  O  dear,  what  a  miserable  thit^ !  But  I  could  n't 
know  that." 

Afl«r  a  while,  ihe  drew  a  chur,  and  sat  down  by 
Nancy,  and  said, — 

"  I  won't  jiunii^  him,  Nancy." 

Nancy  bunt  out  sobbing  anesh. 

"YoQ  have  punished  nim,"  said  she,  bmtkly, 
"  and  me  too,  u  never  did  you  no  harm.  You  have 
driven  him  out  of  the  counby,  you  have." 

At  this  piece  of  feminine  justice  Helen's  anger  re- 
vived. "  So,  then,"  said  she,  "  ships  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  latUes  and  gentlemen  mnnlered,  and 
nobody  ia  to  complun,  or  say  an  angry  word,  if  the 
wretch  happens  to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  yon. 
That  makes  up  for  ul  the  crimes  in  the  world. 
What  I  Can  an  honeM  woman  like  you  lose  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  for  a  man  7     And  snch  a 

■'Why,  he  is  as  well-madaafellowasever  Isaw," 
sobbed  Nancr. 

■*  Oj  ia  he  f  "  said  Helen,  ironicallv,  —  her  views 
of  manly  beauty  were  different,  and  black  eyea  a 
jitne  91NI  run  with  her,  —  "  then  it  is  a  pity  his  soul 
is  not  made  to  correspond.  I  hope  by  my  next  virit 
you  will  have  leamea  to  despise  aim  aa  }[on  ought 
Whv,  if  I  loved  a  man  ever  so,  I  'd  tear  him  out  of 
my  neart  if  he  committed  a  crime  ;  ay,  though  I  tore 
my  soul  out  of  my  body  to  do  it." 

"No, you  would  n't,  t^d Nancy, recovoringMme 
of  her  natural  pugnacity ;  "  for  we  are  all  tarred 
with  the  same  stick,  genue  or  simple." 

"  But  I  aanre  yon  I  would,"  cried  Helen ;  "  and 
so  ought  you." 

"  Well,  nuse,  yon  begin,"  cried  Kincy,  suddenly 
firing  up  through  her  tears.  "  If  the  Prcaerpine  was 
acutued,  which  I've  your  word  for  it,  Miss  Helen, 
and  I  never  knew  you  tell  a  lie,  why,  jota  sweet- 
heart is  more  to  blame  for  it  than  mine." 

Helen  rose  with  dignity. 

"  You  are  in  grief,"  said  she.  "  I  leave  you  to 
conuder  whether  you  have  done  well  to  aSnnt  me 
in  your  own  house."  And  she  was  moving  to  the 
door  with  great  digni^,  when  Nancy  ran  and 
stopped  her. 

"  0,  don't  leave  me  ao,  Miaa  Helen,"  ahe  cried  ; 


o(  or  Ciin|M,  la  Ik*  jmi  UM.  br  Inix»i  aid  Reus,  ti 
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"  don't  you  ^  to  anarrel  with  me  for  apcftkiiig;  the 
truth  ti>o^ainMiarude,as  waplaia-spokcD  body  at 
*  the  best ;  and  in  each  pief  mjsel^  I  Karca  kncar 
what  I  4a  h^.  But  indeed,  and  in  trulk  yw 
must  n't  go  and  pat  it  tlbroad  thnt  the  ebip  was  scut- 
tied ;  if  you  do,  you  won't  hurt  Joe  Wylie ;  he  'II  (  ' 
a  ship,  and  fiy  tbe  country.  Wlio  yon  II  hart  will 
your  own  husband  as  is  to  be, — WanUawi." 

"  Shall  I,  Mr.  Penfold  ?  "  ashed  Helen,  disdainfully. 

"  Well,  madam,  certaiDly  it  night  create  i 
uDWOrtby  suspieioB." 

"Suspicion?"  cried  Nancy.  "Don't  you  tbink 
to  throw  duat  in  my  eyes.  What  had  poor  Joe  to 
gain  bj  destroying  that  there  ship  ?  you  know  very 
mtlX  be  wta  bribed  to  do  it ;  and  risk  bii  awn 
liic.  Aod  who  bribed  him '/  Who  diould  bribe 
him,  but  the  man  as  owned  the  ahip  ?  " 

"  Midi  Rouic,"  Eaid  Sir.  I'cnfold,  "  I  sympttthi 
with  your  grief,  and  make  great  allowance  ;  but  I 
will  not  ait  here  and  bear  my  Worthy  employers 
blackened  with  sucli  terrible  iniinnAtioas.  The  great 
house  of  Wardlaw  bribe  a  sailor  to  scuttle  their  own 
ship,  with  Mita  Rolleston  and  one  hundred  and  siX' 
ty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold  on  board  !     Mon- 


"  Then  what  did  Joe  Wylie  mean?"  replied 
Nattcy.  "  Say«  he,  '  The  poor  man  gets  all  tbe 
blame.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  who  tfnptod  met'  "?■ 
he, '  you  *d  bate  me  woise.'  Then  I  wy,  why  ahotild 
she  bate  him  worse?  BecaMie  it'«  her  •wectbeart 
tenpted  miae.    I  bUuhIi  to  that." 

Ibis  inference,  thw  worded,  struck  Helea  ai  eo 
droU  that  she  turaod  ber  bead  aside  to  giggla  *■  lit- 


old  meFcaotile  houie  of  London  City  ?  " 

»  Very  wall,  Mr-  F^nibld^"  aakl  Nancy,  wilb  oiu 
groat  filial  sob,  and  dried  bet  eye*  with  her  aproa : 


and  abe  did  it  with  cneh  bi 


tir,  tiier  both 


D  JIJm 


.  a^inat  qk 
But  I  know  what  1  know." 
"  And  what  do  you  know  ?  '  inqaircd  Hekii. 
"  Time  will  show,"  said  Nancy,  tnmiug  Hiddenly 
Terydrogged, — "  time  willahow." 

NothiagBiar«  wmtobegotostof  her  after  that; 
aad  Helen,  toon  after,  made  tar  a  civil,  though  •tiff', 
Uule  speech ;  regretted  tbe  pain  sbe  bad  inadTer- 
tentty  oauaed  brr,  and  went  sway,  alter  kaving  llr. 
Fea&ldlMraddKM. 

'  On  her  return  bona,  she  entered  the  vbole  ad- 
ranture  in  bar  diary.  She  aude  a  eepante  entry 
to  thi«  ef&ct : — 

Ms>lerious.-~Vr  letter  to  Jib.  Pwifeld  M  tba 
office  interceptad. 

Wylie  hints  that  he  was  bribed  by  limn.  Ward- 
law. 

Kaacy  BoEwe  paf>Bcts  that  it  vai  Aitkar,  aad 
■Bji*  time  will  ihow. 

As  for  ne,  I  can  nalkar  He  why  Wyiie  shonld 
scuttle  the  ship  aolet*  he  was  bribed  by  eouebody, 
nor  what  Arthur  or  his  father  oouUgaiB  by  deatooy- 
iag  (bat  ship.  This  i*  aft  aa  dwk  as  ie  that  more 
erwi  nyttery  which  alone  i  eare  to  mAv^ 


CHAPTER  LXni 
Kext  momiog,  after  a  sleepless  oi^ht,  Nancy 
Bouse  said  to  Mr.  PenibUL  "  Have  n't  I  beard  you 
■ay  as  batik-notes  could  be  traced  to  folk  ?  " 


fhy,  e 


"  Certainly,  madam,"  said   Michael ;  "  bat   it  ia 
to  take  the  nambert  of  theBt." 
And  how  do  yon  do  tbat  t " 
every  note  faaa  iU  «wm  bunAter-' 
La  r  ye  dou't  say  so  \  then  them  fiitiea  are  aU 
numbered,  belike." 

"  Certainly,  aud  if  you  wish  me  to  take  down  the 
numbera,  I  will  do  sot* 

"  Well,  sir,  some  other  day  yon  shall.  I  could 
not  bear  tbe  light  of  them  jnat  yet ;  for  it  ia  them 
as  has  baen  the  ruin  i£  pKr  Jm  Wylie,  I  do 
tbink." 

Michael  could  not  follow  this ;  but,  the  qaestion 
having  been  raised,  he  advised  ber,  i  '      ' 


without  takJDg  down  their ; 

"We  will  talk  about  that  in  tbe  eTening,"  Hud 

Aceordingly,  at  night,  Nancy  produced  the  notes, 
and  MichseT  took  down  the  numbers  aud  deacrip- 
tiona  in  his  pocket-book.  They  ran  from  16,444  to 
16,463.  And  he  promised  her  to  try  and  ascertain 
through  what  hands  they  had  passed.  He  said  be 
bad  a  friend  in  the  Bank  of  England,  who  nugfat 
perhaps  he  able  to  dbcover  lo  what  private  bank 
they  had  been  issued  in  the  &nt  instance,  and  tbeo 
thoH  bankers,  oa  a  ativng  Ta|>re*etrt«ie«,  night 
perhaps  eKainine  their  books,  and  s^  to  wbma  tMy 
bad  paid  tbem.  He  (old  her  the  notes  were  ^aile 
new,  and  evidently  had  not  been  sepiyated  HPce 
tbnr  Bnt  iesue. 

Nancy  caught  a  glimpse  of  bis 
hevself  doggedly  to  watch  trniit  the 
bad  passed  the  notca  through  the  chiauiey   ■hoald 
"ome  for  them.    "  He  wJU  nias  than,"  *aid  (ha, 

yon  naik  my  worda." 

Thai  Helea,  tliou^  reduced  to  a  rtand^till  ber- 
•elf,  had  aet  an  inquiry  oe  loot  which  was  aliT«  aad 
ramifying. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  day*  she  reoeivad  a  yitit 
froiB  Mrs.  Uodcrclilll     Titat  lady  cane  in,  and  laid 

preyer-l>ook  ou  the  table,  saying,  ".I  haVe  bt«Mi|;ht 

you  hack,  min ;  and  X  waot  you  to  do  aomething 
for  mr  •atisfHctMO." 

"  O.  ewtBioly,'  said  Helen.     "  Wliat  u  it  ?  " 

"Weil,  misa.  first  ezaaiiH  the  bocA  ai^  Ik* 
'ritiog.     It  it  all  right?" 

Helen  exaaiiaed  it,  aad  tmi  it  was:  "Indeed,' 
ltd  she, "  the  bicdinK  looks  fraher,  if  aavtiHag." 

"  You  hare  a  ffMi  eye,"  mJd  Uis.  tJaderdiC 
Welt,  what  I  want  ytw  ta  do  is— of  CMUW,  Mr. 
Wardlaw  is  a  good  deal  about  you  ?  " 

"Yea." 

"  Does  ha  go  to  ehardi  witii  you  ever?  " 

"  No." 

"  Bat  be  woald,  if  yon  were  t«  lak  bu." 

"  I  haM  no  doubt  be  WMtkl ;  but  why  7  " 

"  Manage  loatten  ao  that  he  ihall  go  t«  chaich 
with  you,  aad  then  pat  the  book  dewa  for  hiim  to 
■ea  the  writing,  all  m  a  "ww^t-  Watch  hia  Aoe 
and  tell  me." 

Uel«n  Dolored  up  and  said,  "'So;  lean'tdo  tbat 

1i^,  it  would  ba  tuning  God's  tampla  into  a  tr^! 
Besidei  —  " 

Tbe  real  reason  Unt,  if  you  plrsMi."  aaU  thii 
horribly  shrewd  old  woiaan. 

"  W.]ll,  Mr.  Artfanr  AVaidiaw  »  &»  ^atlMBB  I 

I  going  hi  nuny." 

"  Good  Heaven*  I '  esiad  Mn.  Undevdifl;  lakm 
utterly  aback  by  this  moet  unexpected  torn.  "  Why, 
y«u  ae*^  told  mo  tbat  I " 

"  No,"  said  Helen,  blushing.     "  I  did  not  think  it 


^SaiBB' FOOL  PLAT. 

necessary  to  go  iata  that  Well,  of  couno,  it  is  not 
in  buman  nature  that  Mr.  Wardlan  ehoiild  be  leal- 
0«M  io  my  good  work,  or  pot  hiniBeU'  forward ;  but 
be  hm  never  refused  to  lerd  me  anj  Up  tbat  wm 
m  bit  power;  and  it  ii  miagnafit  va  m;  nature  to 
raapcct  Um  of  a  hann,  aoa  to  ay  feeliogs  to  laj  a 
trap  for  him." 

"Qoiteri^ti'saidMiB.UndNcliff;  "of  cosne  I 
kad  ao  idea  vou  were  p>iag  to  many  Mr.  Wanllaw. 
I  mad«  anre  Mr.  FeafcSd  wa«  the  mao." 

Helen  bkafaed  higher  Mtil,  but  Made  bo  ta^iy. 

Mia.  UndercUIT  turned  tbe  ooaveiMtion  directly. 
"  My  eon  baa  given  many  hour*  to  Mr.  Hand'i  two 
fatten,  and  be  toU  me  to  tell  yeu  be  ia  bCfpomw; 
to  doubt  nbelher  Mr-  Hand  is  a  real  pernn,  wiu 


"  O  Mra.  Uodewliffl  Why,  be  wiMc  dm  tn 
lettanl  However,!  wiU ask  MJr.  PeaiUd  whethi 
Mr.  Haod  exiata  er  not.  When  ahaU  I  have  Oie 
plwinro  of  leeiBg  you  a^n  ? 

"  Whenever  yon  iike,  my  dear  yon^  ^*^yi  Imt 
not  opon  Uui  bMnen  of  Peafbld  and  WutUaw.  I 
have  done  with  k  forever ;  aad  aiy  advice  to  you, 
tai«,  if  not  to  etir  the  nnd  any  More."  And  with 
tkeae  myeteriooa  wordi  Iht  nU  lady  retired,  leaving 
Helen  deeply  dieconraeed  at  her  deaertioii. 
'  However  Ae  iMted  down  tha  oonveiaation  in  ber 
diary,  and  made  thi*  oomnent;  People  find  no 
'a  pnvii^  an  MoeoMd  peraoa  innoomt  J  the 


£nead  abaadaoa  mt  t 


I  will  BOt  K 


M  wrang&Uy  a*  be  I  tote  haabMD  awfwctad. 
Hob:    To  aea,  or  mmk»  inquiiiae    abont)  Mr. 


General  RoIUatai  tnd  taken  a  funiihed  bonae 
ia  Hanover  Sqaare.  He  now  noved  iata  it,  and 
&)»  waa  ow^eMed  to  buay  hen^  ia  houfcbold 
amngementB. 

^e  made  tiie  boeee  cbanBinc;;  bot  nofortan&t«tv 
stood  in  a  draught  whilst  beatec^and  eaaght  a  chill, 
which  a  year  ago  would  very  likely  have  gone  to 
ker  Innp  and  l^ed  ber,  but  bow  aeitled  oi 


bw  bed  for  a  fbrtaigbt. 

She  raSemd  severely,  bnt  had  the  cotwolalioD  of 
fim&g  Ao  waa  tenderly  baloived.  Arthnr  lent 
flowers  everr  day,  and  affectionate  boIm  twice  a 
dn.    And  ner  atber  waa  constantly  by  ber  bed- 

At  iMt  she  came  down  to  the  drawing-toon,  bat 
Uy  on  the  snA,  well  wrapped  np,  and  received  only 
her  ■ostntiHate  friend  11m  aeonlgia  bad  now 
settled  on  her  right  am  and  hand,  bo  that  she  wmld 
not  write  a  letter;  and  Ae  said  W  herself  willt  a 
eagh,  »  O,  bow  aait  a  giriistodo  aaytfaing  g>«atl 
We  always  fall  ill  just  when  health  and  atrai^ 
an  moat  needed." 

Mevertbeleas,  daring  tMa  period  of  iUaess  and 
inaction,  esreanatancee  occnrrvd  tfant  gave  her  joy- 
Old  Watdlaw  bad  long  been  exerting  faiiaseJf  in 
inAuentiiJ  channels  to  obtain  what  be  tallud  jostica 
tbr  his  friend  BoDeston,  and  bad  received  boom  very 
WKOvragmg  prooiKs;  for  tbe  Geaval'i  lervicea 
were  indictable;  aad,  while  be  was  stirring  lbs 
matter,  Helen  was  nnoonscioedy  etnopenUing  by 
her  beauty,  and  the  noiae  her  adrenturo  aMde  in 
aeeady.  At  last  a  gentleBan,  whose  wife  w«  about 
the  qaeen,  promisea  old  Wardlaw  one  day,  that,  tf  a 
fair  oppottuinty  shonid  occar,  that  lady  steuld  tell 
Baten's  ndvorton,  aD4  bow  tbe  pBant  ^  General, 


I  when  everybody  dse  despaired,  bad  gone  out  to  the 
I  Pacific,  and  found  his  daughter,  and  brousfat  ber 
home.  This  lady  wai  a  courtier  of  ten  years  stand' 
ing,  and  waited  her  opportuuity;  bnt  when  it  did 
come,  she  took  it,  and  ahe  soon  found  that  no  great 
tact  or  skill  was  necessary  on  such  an  occasinir  as 
this.  8ha  was  listened  to  with  ready  sympathy,  and 
tbe  very  next  day  someinqoiiieawere  made,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  the  Hoisa  Guards  offered 
Lieutenant- General  Bolleston  tbe  command  of  a 
crack  r^meat  and  a  full  generalship.  At  thesuae 
time,  it  was  intimated  to  him  from  another  official 
nuarter,  that  a  baronetcy  was  at  bis  service,  if  he  telt 
oispoaed  to  accept  it.  The  tears  came  into  the  stout 
old  warrior's  eyes  at  this  ludden  sunshine  of  royal 
favor,  and  Helen  kissed  old  Wardlaw  of  her  own 
accord  ;  and  tbe  star  of  tbe  Wardlaws  rose  into  the 
uoeadant,  and  1<«  a  time  Bobart  Peufbld  seemed  to 
be  quite  fix^otten. 

The  vei7  day  General  BoUestoa  beoame  Sir  Ed- 
ward, a  man  and  a  woman  e&Ued  at  the  Charinf 
Crqss  Hotel,  and  asked  for  Mies  Helen  Rolleston. 

The  answer  was,  she  hod  laft  the  hotel  about  ten 
days. 

'  WheiB  if  she  gone,  if  you  please  ?  " 
Wedoo-tlnowT 

Wby,  bae  n't  she  leA  her  new  address  ?  " 
No.      The  fitotnan  cane  ftir   letter*   eeTCral 


No  information  was  to  be  got  here,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
fbld  and  Nancy  Boose  went  bom«  greatly  diaap- 
poinied,  and  puaalcd  what  to  do. 

At  iritt  «gU  it  misht  appear  eaa y  for  Mr.  Penfi^ 

learn  the  new  addrast^ Miss BoUeeton.    Hehad 

ly  to  ask  Arthv  Wardlaw-  But,  to  tell  the  tmtlk 
during  the  last  fortnight  Nancy  Ronse  had  impvessed 
her  vwWB  ilea^ly  ai^  perpiBlenlly  on  his  nsind,  and 
he.bad  also  made  a  disoevery  that  co-o^rated  witb 
her  indoeiKa  and  argmnents  to  uadenmne  his  eon- 

leoce  in  his  employer.     What  that  discovery  was 

B  must  leave  him  to  relate. 

Looking,  then,  at  mattaa  witb  a  less  uBfospicious 
eye  than  heretofore,  he  conld  not  help  obserriuf 
that  Arthnr  Waidlnw  never  put  into  the  office  let- 
ter^KM  a  sing^  letter  fp    his  sweetheart-      Ha 

write  to  hw,  tbon^  Michad :   but  I   am 

o  know  ber  addnsf.    Suppose,  after  all,  ba  did 


efeospicionfl,  fOBe  of  then  reMonabUi  some  oftbea 
rather  absurd. 

Ha  had  too  Uttle  art  to  conceal  Us  change  <£ 
MidiaadfOiVeryfooQaitarhfa  vain  attempt  to  sea 
HrienRoUseioanttbe  inn,  be  waa  bundled  off  M 

wtland  on  business  of  the  office. 

Nancy  Mssed  bim  siarely.    &he  fell  quite  alone 

tbe  world-    Ote  managed  to  set  throngh  tbe  day, 

'  work  helped  her  ;  but  at  night  she  sat  discooao- 
Ute  and  bewildrawl,  and  she  waa  now  bM^nins  to 
doubt  ber  own  theory.  For  certainlr,  >l  all  Uutl 
money  had  been  Joe  Wybe's,  he  woidd  hardly  haVtt 
left  tbe  couDtry  wiibout  it. 

Now,  the  second  evening  afler  Michael's  depart- 
ure, she  was  seated  in  his  room,  brooding,  when  sudr 
denly  she  heatd  a  peculiar  knocking  next  door. 

She  listened  a  Intle  while,  and  then  stole  foftly 
down  stair*  to  ber  own  little  room. 

Her  euspieioo*  wen  earreet.  It  was  tbe  Hma 
■art  of  knoi^iue  tbot  bad  preceded  tbepbenoinenon 
of  the  hand  and  bank-notes.    She  peeped  into  the 
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kitcben  and  lAiipered,  "JcBoy— Polly— come 
here." 

A  ctonl  washerwomu)  and  die  mite  of  a  servant 
came,  vending. 

"Nov  you  ttaad  there,"  said  Nancy,  "  and  do  as 
I  bid  ^ou.     Hold  yonr  tongues,  now.     I  know  all 

The  mynnidons  stood  silent,  bnt  with  panting 
bOBonu;  for  the  mysterious  knocking  now  con- 
clnded,  and  a  brick    in    the   chimney  began  to 

It  came  oat,  and  immediately  a  hand  with  a  ring 
on  it  came  through  the  aperture,  and  felt  about. 

He  mite  stood  firm,  bnt  ,the  big  washerwoman 
gave  mgni  of  agitation  that  promised  to  end  in  a 

Nancy  put  her  hand  roughly  before  the  woman's 
month.  "Hold  ^onr  tongue,  je  great  soft  — " 
And,  without  Unithin^  her  sentence,  she  darted 
to  the  chimney  and  seixed  the  band  with  botii  her 
oim  and  pulled  it  with  toch  violence  that  the  wriit 
followed  It  through  the  masonry,  and  a  roar  was 
heard. 

"  Hold  on  to  my  waist,  Polly,"  she  cried.  "  Jen- 
ny, take  the  poker,  and  tjiat  string,  and  tie  his  hand 
to  it  while  we  hold  on.  Quick!  quick!  Are  ye 
asleep  ?  " 

Thus  adjured,  the  mite  got  the  poker  against  the 
wall,  and  tried  to  tie  the  wrist  to  it. 

This,  however,  was  not  easy,  the  hand  strug^ed 
ao  desperately. 

However,  palling  is  a  matter  of  waght  ratlier  than 
moscle :  and  the  weight  at  the  two  women  pulling 
downwards  overpowered  the  violent  struggles  of  the 
man;  aod  the  mite  contrived  to  tie  Uia  pcAer 
to  the  wriat,  and  repeat  the  ligatures  a  dozen 
timee  in  a  figure  of  eight. 

Then  the  owner  of  the  hand,  who  had  hitherto 
shown  violent  strength,  taken  at  a  diBadvanta{>e, 
niTw  showed  intelligence.  Convinced  that  skiU  as 
well  as  force  were  agunst  him,  he  ceaaed  to  strug- 
^e,  and  became  quite  qniet 

The  women  contemplated  that  that  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyea. 

When  they  bad  feasted  a  reasonable  time  on  the 
imprisoned  hand,  and  twq  of  them,  true  to  their  sex, 
had  scratimzed  a  green  stone  upon  one  of  the  finren, 
to  see  iriiether  it  was  real  or  false,  Nancv  took  them 
by  the  sbonlders,  and  bundled  them  good-humoredly 
out  of  the  room. 

She  then  lowered  the  gas  and  came  oat,  and 
locked   the  room  up,  ana    put  the   key  in  her 

"  1 11  have  my  tnpper  with  yon,"  sMd  the. 
"  Come,  Jenny,  I  'm  cook ;  and  yon  make  the 
kitchen  as  a  body  could  eat  off  it,  for  I  expect 

"  La,  ma'am,"  said  the  tmte ;  "  he  can't  get  oat 
of  the  chimbley  to  viut  hua  through  the  street 
door." 

"  No,  (prl,"  said  Nancy.  "  Bat  he  can  send  a  ham- 
bassador ;  so  Show  her  heyes  and  plague  her  art,  as 
tne  play  say*,  fiw  of  all  the  dirty  kitchens  give  me 
hers.  I  never  was  there  bnt  once,  and  my  slipper 
come  off  for  the  mnck,  a  sticking  to  a  body  like 


Tlere  was  a  knock  at  Nancy's  street  door ;  the 
little  servant,  full  of  cnriceity,  was  for  running  to  it 
on  the  instantL     But  Nancy  cheeked  her. 

"  Take  vour  time,"  Bvd  she.  ' "  It  ia  only  a  lodg- 
ing-house keeper." 


CHAPTER  LXTV. 

Sra  Edwasd  Roixkbton  could  not  but  fM 
his  obligations  to  the  Wardlaws,  and,  when  Ui 
daughter  got  better,  be  spoke  wannly  on  the  subject, 
and  askea  her  to  consider  seriously  whetber  she  hat 
not  tried  Arthur's  affection  sufficiently. 

"  He  does  not  complain  to  you,  I  know,"  said  he; 
"  but  he  feels  it  very  hard  that  yon  should  punish 
him  for  an  act  of  injustice  that  hu  already  so 
deeply  afflicted  turn.  He  says  be  beUeree  aosDe  fbd 
or  villain  heard  him  say  that  two  tboosand  poimdi 
was  to  be  borrowed  between  them,  aod  went  and 
imposed  on  Robert  Penfbld's  credolity ;  meaina^ 
perhans,  to  call  again  after  the  note  bad  ben 
cashed,  and  get  Arthur's  share  of  the  money." 

"  But  why  did  he  not  come  forward  ?  " 

"  He  decurea  he  did  not  know  when  the  trial  was 
till  a  month  after :  and  his  father  bears  him  a«t; 
says  he  was  actually  delirious,  and  fats  lifb  in  dangv. 
I  myself  can  testify  that  he  was  cnt  down  jnst  m 
this  way,  when  he  beard  the  Proserpine  was  tost, 
and  you  on  board  her.  Why  not  give  him  ciedit 
for  the  same  genuine  distress  at  young  PenfUA 
mirfbrtune  ?  Come,  Helen,  ia  it  fair  to  afflict  and 
punish  this  gentleman  for  the  misfertone  of  anotha, 
whom  he  never  speaks  of  bnt  wiA  afiection  and 
pity  ?  He  says  that  if  you  would  marry  him  at 
once,  he  thinks  he  shonld  feel  strong  enot^h  to  tinov 
himself  into  the  case  with  you,  and  would  Span 
neither  money  nor  labor  to  clear  Hobert  PennM ; 
but,  as  it  is,  he  says  he  feela  ao  wretched,  and  so 
tortnred  with  jealousy,  that  he  can't  co-opaato 
warmly  with  you,  thoogh  lus  conscience  reproaches 
him  every  day.  Poor  young  man !  His  is  really  a 
very  hard  case.  For  yon  promised  him  yonr  hand 
before  you  ever  saw  Robert  Penfbld." 

"  I  did,*  sajd  Helen ;  "  but  I  did  not  sav  when. 
Let  me  have  one  year  to  my  good  work,  Eiefiite  I 
devote  my  whole  life  to  Arthur. 

"  Well,  it  will  be  a  year  wasted.  Why  fettfxa 
yonr  marriage  for  that  ?  * 

"I  promised." 

"  Yes,  but  he  chose  to  fancy  yonng  Wardlaw  it 
his  enemy.  You  mi^ht  relax  that,  now  he  tells  yoa 
he  will  co-operate  with  you  ni  your  husband.  Now, 
Helen,  tell  the  tmth,  — is  it  a  woman's  woik? 
Have  you  found  it  so  ?  Will  not  Arthur  do  it 
better  than  you?" 

Helen,  weakened  already  by  days  of  nifleiuig, 
b^nn  to  cry,  and  say,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  what 
shall  I  do  ?  " 

"If  you  have  any  doubt,  my  dear,"  awl  Sir 
Edward,  "  then  think  of  what  I  owe  to  these  Ward* 

And,  with  that  he  kiised  ber,  and  left  her  m 
tears ;  and,  soon  after,  tent  Artiinr  bims^  up  to 
plead  his  own  cause. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  afternoon ;  die  long  Frendi 
casements,  looking  on  the  ^;arden  of  the  Square, 
were  open,  and  the  balmy  air  came  in  and  wooed 
the  beautiful  girl's  cheek,  and  jiist  stined  her  hair 

Arthur  Wardlaw  came  tofUy  in,  and  gaaed  at 
her  as  she  lay ;  her  loveliness  filled  his  heart  and 
soul ;  he  came  and  knelt  by  her  ao^  and  bxA  her 
hand,  and  kisaed  it,  and  his  own  eyes  glistened  with 
tenderness. 

He  had   one   thing   in    his  &vor.     He  loved 

Her  knowledge  of  this  hod  more  than  imce 
beftiended  him,  and  made  ber  refuse  to  anqiect  bim 
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of  anr  great  ill;  itbe&ieiided  him  nov.  She  turned 
a  lodi  of  angelic  [nty  mi  him. 

"  Poor  Anhnr ! "  ^o  Mud.  "  You  and  I  toe  both 
unhapp)'.'' 

"  Bu!t  we  shall  be  happy,  erelong,  I  hope,"  said 
Arthur. 

Helen  shook  her  bead. 

Then  he  pitted  her,  and  coaxed  her,  and  sud  he 
would  bo  her  wrrant,  ta  well  as  a  hnsbuid,  and  no 
wish  of  her  heart  should  go  ungratified. 

*■  None  1 "  said  ehe,  fixing  her  eyee  on  bim. 

"  Not  one,"  said  be ;  "  npon  my  honor." 

Then  be  was  so  soft  and  peisoiuive,  and  alluded 
ao  delicately  to  her  plighted  faith,  that  she  felt  like 
A  poor  bird  caught  in  a  silken  net. 

"  Sir  Edward  it  very  good,"  said  <be ;  "be   feels 

At  that  moment,  a  note  was  sent  up. 

"  Mr.  WardUw  is  here,  and  has  uked  me  when 
the  marriage  is  to  be.  I  can't  tell  bim ;  I  look  like 
A  fool." 

Helen  sighed  deeply  and  b»d  b^an  to  gather 
tboae  tears  that  weaken  a  woman.  She  gumeed 
deapsiringly  to  and  fro ;  and  saw  no  escape.  Theo, 
HeaTen  knows  why  or  wherefore,  — ■  proDably  with 
no  clear  design  at  all  but  a  woman's  weak  donre  to 
cauae  a  momentary  diTereion,  to  put  off  the  inevita> 
ble  for  five  minutes,  —  she  swd  to  Artbor  ;  "  Please 
give  me  that  prayer.book.  Thank  yoa.  It  ia  right 
yon  should  know  this."  And  sba  pat  Cooper^ 
deposition,  and  Welch's,  into  hi«  hands. 

He  dcToored  then,  and  started  up  in  great 
iodignntiog.  "It  ia  an  abominable  slander,  said 
be.  "  We  have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  by  the 
wreck  of  that  ship,  and  Wylie's  life  was  saved  by  a 
miracle  as  welt-  as  yonr  own.  It  is  a  foul  slander. 
I  bar)  it  from  me."  And  he  made  his  words  good 
by  whirling  the  prayer-book  ont  of  window. 

Helen  uttered  a  aci 
book ! "  she  cried. 

"  Oh !  I  beg  pardon,"  aaid  he. 

"  As  well   you  may,"  said  she.     "  Kun  and 
George  after  it." 

"  No,  I  'II  go  myself,"  said  he.  "  Prav  forgive  me : 
yon  don't  know  what  a  terrible  slander  ttey  have 
dececrated  your  prayer-hook  with." 

He  ran  out,  and  was  a  long  time  gone.  He  came 
back  at  last,  looking  terrified. 

**  I  can't  find  it,"  said  be :  "aoraebody  has  carried 
it  off.     O,  how  unfortunate  I  am ! " 

"Not  find  it!"  said  Helen.    "But  it  muit  be 

"  Of  coureo  it  must  be  found,"  satd  Arthur.  "  A 
nretty  icnndal  to  go  into  the  hands  ot  Heaven 
knows  who.  I  shall  offer  twenty  guineas  reward  for 
it  at  once.  1 11  go  down  to  the  Titnti  this  moment 
Was.  ever  anything  so  unlucky  ?  " 

"  Yet,  go  at  once,"  said  Helen ;  "  and  1 11  send 
the  servants  into  the  t^uare.  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  unkind,  Aruur,  but  you  ought  not*  to 
have  thrown  ray  prayar-book  into  the  public  street" 

"  1  know  I  ought  not  J  am  ashamed  of  it  my- 
self." 


Next  morning  the  Times  contained  an  advertise- 
ment offering  twenty  guineas  for  a  prayer-book  lost 
in  Hanover  Square,  and  valuable  not  in  itself,  but 
.as  a  rclii:  of  a  deceased  parent 

In  the  aftenioon,  Arthur  called  to  know  if  any- 
body bad  bnnight  Uie  prayei^book  back. 


"Uy  mother's  piayer- 


Helen  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  sud,  "  N 

He  seemed  very  sorry,  and  i 
Helen  said, — 

"Bo  not  despur.  And  if  it  is  gone,  why,  I  must 
rfmember  yoa  have  fb^ven  me  something,  and  I 
most  foi;give  you." 

The  footman  came  in. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  here  is  a  woman  wishes  to 
speak  to  yon ;  says  ghe  has  brought  a  prayer- 
book." 

"  O,  show  her  up  at  once,"  cried  Helen. 

Arthur  tamed  away  his  head  to  hide  a  cynical 
smile.  He  had  good  reasons  for  thinking  it  was  not 
the  one  he  had  flung  out   of  the   window   yester- 

A  tall  woman  came  in,  wearing  a  thick  v^,  that 
concealed  her  features. 

She  entered  on  her  business  at  once. 

"  Tou  lost  a  prayer-book  in  this  Square  yesterday, 
madam." 

"  Yes." 

"  You  oR'er  twenty  guineai  reward  for  it." 

"  Please  to  1o(A  at  this  one." 


Arthur  was  thunderstruck.  He  could  not  believe 
hissensee. 

"  Let  me  took  at  it,"  said  be. 

His  eyet  went  at  once  to  the  writing.  He  turned 
as  pale  as  dea^,  and  stood  petrified. 

"The  woman  took  the  prayer-book  ont  of  his  unre- 
sistii^  hand,  and  Bud,  -~ 

"  You  II  excuse  me,  sir ;  hut  it  is  a  large  reward, 
and  gentlefolks  sometimes  go  from  tbeir  word  when 
the  article  is  found." 

Helen,  who  was  delighted  at  getting  hack  her 
book,  and  rather  tickled  at  Arthur  having  to  pay 
twenty  guineas  for  losing  it,  burst  out  lai^hii:^,  and 

Give  her  the  reward,  Arthur;  I  am  not  going 


"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Arthur,  stn^Ung  for 

He  sat  down  to  draw  a  check. 

"  What  name  shall  I  put  ?  " 

"  Hum  I    Edith  Hesket" 

"Twot's?" 

"  No,  only  one." 

"  There." 

"  Thank  yon,  sir." 

She  put  the  check  into  her  pnne,  and  brought 
the  prayei^book  to  Helen. 

"  Lock  it  up  at  once,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  Arthur  heard  her  murmur,  but  not  the  words ; 
and  she  retired,  leaving  Helen  staring  with  amaze- 
ment, and  Arthor  in  a  cold  penpiration. 


[IdIm 


Id.] 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 
pROBABLV  the  bngest  human  phenomenod  of  our 
century  has  passed  away  in  tne  death  of  Lord 
Broi^ham.  He  was  the  Demiurgus  of  Liberalism 
during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  brooded 
over  the  various  germs  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
political  ihnovation,  widely  scattered  and  much 
needed  in  that  day,  with  a  rich  fecundity  of  reanlta, 
the  benefits  of  which  the  present  generation  are  by 
means  likely  ever  adequately  to  appreciate.  He 
*  ratiier  a  hundred  men  than 

all  the  unity  of  design  —  the 
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intellectual  un  itj — that  he  gave  to  the  Tarions  branch- 
es of  his  political  activity,  he  might  reallf  have  been 
Si  hundred  men  not  even  bound  up  in  one.  By  this 
we  mean  tlmt  big  energy  in  one  dcpnrtment  did  not 
BO  interpenetrate  and  ftavor  his  energy  in  otiiers  at  t« 
make  one  feel  its  individual  origin  and  singteness  uf 
conception.  Tlicre  was  rough  force,  extraordinary 
vitality,  immense  vigor  of  handling  in  all  he  did  ; 
but  the  scientific  mind  never  betrayed  itself  in  the 
statesman;  the  judicial  mind  scarcely  gleamed  oa1 
in  the  biographer  or  historian ;  the  metaphysician 
WIS  hardly  seen  in  the  lawyer ;  nor  even  the  popu- 
lar leader  in  the  constitutional  theorist  Broufham 
was  a  big  miscellany  of  useiul  forces,  in  which  the 
modem  doctrine  of  correlation  —  the  doctrine  that 
any  one  form  of  Ibrce  is  absolutely  interchangeable 
with  every  other  — could  by  no  meana  b(  '  "  "  ' 
True,  the  meuure  of  hia  restless  strength 
[y  the  same  in  every  direction,  but  there  waa  little 
trace  of  co-ordination  and  reciprocal  inBu^nce  among 
the  varioua  departments  of  lus  wonderfully  miieella- 
neoQS  energy.  Like  a  besom,  bis  multitudinous  in- 
telligence naa  compoeed  of  an  immeiue  number  of 
almost  equally  strong  fibres,  with  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  sweep  a  great  sur&ce  of  ground  greatly  -- 
need  of  such  sweeping ;  but  the  bond  between  thi 
fibres  seemed  to  be  rather  the  coinp«r»tivelj'  n 
chanical  one  of  a  common  sheath  or  socket  m  t 
tame  energetic  obaracter,  than  that  perfect  permea- 
tion of  one  faenlty  or  acqairemeut  by  all  the  others 
which  goes  to  make  up  what  is  called  the  highest 
colture  of  accomplishea  men.  He  wrote  freely  and 
at  large  —  on  education,  history,  biography,  li 
science,  natural  theology,  every  branch  of  politii 
be  wrote  on  one  branch  cf  clfsncal  study,  tkt  o 
totv  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  as  much  shrewdneii 

any  anhjeift  of  study. 

He  pnUished  at  least  one  anonyraoDi 
and  be  spoke  prebably  much  mors  eveu  than  he 
wrote ;  but  while  he  never  touched  a  sul^ect  in 
earlier  da^  without  leaving  the  impression  of  force 
behind  bira,  there  is  scarcely  a  smgle  speech 
writing  of  Lord  Brougham's,  except,  perhi^M,  speech- 
es of  a  purely  professional  character,  like  that  ~ 
Queen  Caroline,  which  wonld  carry  with  it  the  se: 
of  completeness,  exhaostivenesSiperftction.  Indeed, 
be  might  have  sanely  said  of  himself  what  the  man 
in  the  Gospels  said  insanely,  —  that  his  naoM  was 
liiffoa.  Legion,  as  a  reformer  in  an  age  when 
alraoet  everything  is  wrong,  may  be  all  Utt  more 
nseflil  for  his  malttptieity  of  inchoate  energies ;  and 
no  group  of  men^  even  though  comluning  Brougham's 
various  powers,  could  have  done  so  much  to  briiu; 
home  to  the  public  the  manifbldnan  of  the  mischieu 
under  which  England  eroaned,  and  ef  the  reoiedies 
for  which  it  craved,  as  the  linelc  reformer  Brongham ; 
for  his  name  was  a  threaa  which  united  in  the 
popolar  imaginatioB  the  various  topics  of  which  he 
tTMted.  Bat  (uch  a  one,  though  the  best  of  all  re- 
ibrmei^  to  stir  public  indignation  at  the  rank  crop 
of  evils,  is  not  the  one  best  fitted  to  perfect  tha  cure 
even  of  any ;  and  the  movements  which  Brougham's 
hundred-handed  genius  started,  it  neeiled  muds  of 
a' more  limited,  but  also  more  finely  chiselled,  type  to 
mature.  Nothing  impresses  one  more  in  Che  career 
of  this  wonderfiii  man  dian  that  be  never  gained  by 
age  a  single  compensation  for  the  kes  of  the  force  M 
youth.  He  lost  in  impetus  without  gaioing  in  judg- 
ment    He  lost  in  versatility  without  gaining  in  ao- 


ir  devoted  I 


rivenee.  He  lost  in  iHttamesa  without  gaining  ia 
suavity.  Finally,  he  loat  in  terror  without  gtuning 
in  command.  The  ^at  advantage  of  age  ov«r 
youth  is  in  the  power  jt  acquires  of  co-ordinatJDg  all 
Its  acquisitions,  and  temina  variety  of  esperience 
into  moral  wigdom.  But  Lord  Brougham's  hug* 
!iod  multitudinous  energies  leecB  to  have  been  too 
hasty  ever  to  have  fumiihad  his  inner  spirit  with 
the  materuds  Ibr  this  large  moral  assimilation.  M 
his  moral  nature  never  gained  that  mild  and  vener- 
able benignity  which  is  so  great  a  charm  of  old  age, 
so  his  intellectual  nature  never  gained  the  lucid  aid 
temperate  power  of  inpresave  luroeif,  which  is  itj 
greatest  privilege.  The  one  oft^  exists  wicbwit 
the  other,  as,  for  example,  in  Brougham's  great  eoa- 
temporary,  Lord  Lyndhant,  who  Sad  the^ast  in  all 
its  splendor;  but  Brougham  displayed  neither.  Hit 
latest  efibrts  in  the  annoal  adoreasea  to  the  Social 
Science  Aaociation  showed  the  mere  flickering  flame 
of  former  vigor,  without  a  gtimpae  rf  any  milder  and 
larger  wisdom.  Here  and  there  the  old  aarcam 
flaMied  out.  Here  and  there  the  <iid  power  of  php- 
ically  crushing,  as  with  an  almost  muacviar  cooipres- 
sion  of  the  w^  would  excite  adminttion  for  the  old 
man's  lingering  miKhb  But  far  the  most  part  ths 
vital  energy  had  diMppearad  from  the  sentences, 
which  trailed  a  slow  length  of  words  along  witlwut 
any  vestige  of  that  great  conatrioting  force  which 
once  made  up  for  tbsu-  inordinate  voloae. 

While  Brougham  was  ^igagad  in  tbe  np-hill 
struggle  against  Utnd  and  obdarate  aatliorlty,  he 
was  great,  be  was  Titanic.  When  be  had  won  his 
battle  and  presided  over  the  execution  of  the  policy 
for  which  he  had  fought,  he  was  le*  than  many  an 
ordinary  mortaL  In  denouncing  and  exposiog  Ihs 
discHder  he  was  almost  auperhuman.  In  restoring 
and  expounding  orderbewas  not  even  diatinguiahed. 
He  bad  not  the  tranqaillity  of  nature  requisite  to  or- 
ganixe  and  create,  ilia  nund  reeked  with  the  sou^ 
and  paa^ion  of  battle.    , 

How  deep  did  the  true  Libenl  spirit  really  reach 
in  Lord  Brougham's  nature  ?  Tliat  he  believed,  with 
all  his  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  in  the  value  of 


popular  education,  in  the  blesMU  oS  "  diffusing  ui 
till  knowledge  " ;  that  he  wishea  to  make  it  reidly 
universal ;  that  he  carried  away  firom  the  Scotch 
University,  in  wjiieh  his  fivst  intellectual,  impulses 
were  moiuded,  something  Uke  a  pure  cnthumasm  for 
the  new  sciences  which  were  just  tiittt  taking  shape 
and  opening  a  wide  vbia  o(  diseovery  to  the  ereat 
mathematicians,  chemists,  and  electricians  of  the 
age,  no  one  who  knows  Lord  Brou^^faam's  ■'  Lives  of 
the  Literary  Men  of  George  IIL's  Time  "  can  doubt 
for  an  instant.  There  is,  to  our  minds,  nothing  in  all 
Lord  firoiwham's  volnminoas  and  fitt^iug  compo- 
sitions  half  BO  noble  and  towchiBg  as  the  passage  ia 
which  he  recalls,  with  a  tovtof  pasKon  oft«Bdemci^ 
his  old  boyiah  delight  in  Dr.  Black's  lectures  on 
cfaenustiT,  especially  the  lecture  in  which  the  veno^ 
able  pronsBoc  used  to  rehearse  the  great  discovery  of 
his  youth  as  to  "  fixed  air,"  —  the  combinations, 
namely,  into  which  air  could  enter  with  solid  sub- 
Lord  Btouyham's  s^le,  tmally  so  wanting  in 
grace,  and  delicacy,  and  serenity,  and  traiu'parency, 
attracts  to  itself  almost  all  those  qualities  as  he 
deUueates  the  rekindled  enthusiasm  of  the  lonely, 
gentle,  old  man,  with  bis  neatrbanded  experiments 
and  hia  scientiSc  relics,  —  the  carefully  ftreaervoi 
„         ^  inslruiuents  of  his  great  scientific  triumph,  —  going 

cnracy.     He  lost  in  fire  without  gaining  in  Eurenity.    back  to  the  first  moment  in   which  a  new  chenucu 
"    lost  in  intenai^  without  gainmg  in  comprehen- 1  truth  had    flashed    ita^   iqKm    hia    nind.     Loid 
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0  getMran*,  becanse  ha  u  proad,  and  cannot  stc 

•ioa  ponads,  shJUingi,  oak  pence   {loms  et  /icn 


jt  stoop 

to  reckoii  ponads,  shJUingi,  aai  pence  {loms  et  livra]. 
He  U  maniflcenc  by  fbrco  of  being  magnificent,  would 
.  givB  to  deserving  objects  rather  than  to  others,  but  must 
give  to  Bome,  that  be  may  be  ahore  cotintiag  cost,  aud 
also  makfl  men  fed  gralefiil  and  dependent  But  I 
think  he  despises,  perhaps   hates,  all  he  confers   fkvon 

The  exftggerated  vanity  of  the  fint  part  of  this 
description,  which  certainly  overrates  Brougham's 
social  qualities,  is  again  quite  as  evident  in  the 
exaggerated  description  of  his  pride  and  contempt 
for  dependants,  at  its  close.  Lord  Brougham  evi- 
dently piqued  himself  on  the  romantic  ru^ednesa  of 
his  own  character,  and  for<[Ot  tlie  most  unromaatic 
of  all  peisonsi  characteristics,  vanity,  in  this  Salva- 
toi^Bosa-like  sketch  of  hiinaelf. 

How  curious  and  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
the  genius  of  the  two  nteo  who  alone  in  this  century 
have  risen  from  the  lowest  to  the  liighest  point  of 
political  fame  by  the  unaided  force  of  their  own  tal- 
ents and  auUtion,  —  Brougham  and  Disraeli.  We 
diould  say  that  the  great  tortx  of  the  one  lay  in  his 
intellectual  camalili/,  —  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
tton,  —  the  absolute  iiisioa  of  his  passions  and  bis 
iatelligence,  —  the  stimulus  which  ambition  gave  to 
thought,  vanity  to  knowledge,  contempt  to  latoir- 
Jaire.  anger  to  insisht,  vindictiveness  to  reason,  —  bo 
that  bis  enemies  onea  regarded  him  much  as  De- 
mosthenes, with  that  exquisite  acrimony  which 
Broufjhain  himielf  to  keenly  appreciated,  regarded 
.Sschinea,  as  a  sort  of  poUtical  disease  certain  to 
break  out  afresh  whenever  any  new  malady  weak> 
ened  the-  nation's  constitution.  Mr.  Disraeli ,  on  the 
other  band,  has  risen  to  the  top  by  the  perfect 
"  detachment "  of  his  intellect  from  alt  personal  pas- 
rions,  by  his  wonderful  power  of  watching,  from  a 
position  i^ite  outside  his  own  desires,  what  be  can 
best  do  to  forwwd  them,  and  striking  in,  either 
without  or  with  the  appearance  of  resentment,  as 
beat  suits  his  purpose,  in  the  coolest  spirit  of  general- 
ship. But  Brougham  has  at  least  one  advantsge 
over  his  still  more  successful  contemporary,  On 
Mr.  Disraeli's  fall  we  unfortunately  cannot  as  yet 
t^iloaophize ;  but  we  do  know  that  he  rose  by  cist- 
uig  out  the  little  ballast  of  principle  which  be  may 
posribly  —  we  speak  on  mere  hypothesis  —  at  one 
time  have  possessed.  BronEbsm'e  rise,  on  the  con- 
trary, WHS  not  due  to  any  dereliction  ofprinciple, 
tMit  axa  finally  barred  by  his  defect*.  He  rose  by 
die  vehemence  of  his  best  s^pathies ;  he  fell  by  the 
outbreak  of  bis  wont  firailties.  He  at  least  earned 
his  success,  —  if  he  also  earned  the  failure  of  his 
latter  days. 


fe= 


PEMLS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
There  is  a  pleasant  paper  in  the  Spectator  on 
the  dangers  of  the  month  of  May,  which  warns  all 
yonng  Udies  and  gentlemen  against  the  sentimental 
perils  of  that  time  of  the  year.  It  is,  of  conrse,  in 
the  good  old  vein  in  which  we  are  led  up  friMn  a 
consideration  of  the  pairing  of  binis  to  the  mating 
of  our  own  spcdei,  and  hints  are  given  and  precau- 
tions suggested  on  the  proprieties  miich  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  modem  taste  forbids  us  from  repeating. 
But  it  IS  impossible  not  to  reflect,  after  a  visit,  for 
instance,  to  the  Park,  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the 
operas,  upon  the  seductive  pleasures  which  Oie  in 
wait  for  these  who  go  in  the  way  of  them  during 
tbb  month.  The  yonng  ladies  up  in  town  for  theur 
first  season  are  brought  oat  with  the  native  bloom 


still  on  their  cheeks,  or  at  moat  only  tinged  wilk  a 
few  preliminary  blushes  at  those  county  bolls  whtch 
may  be  n»arded  as  mere  trial  grounds.  Their  ea- 
joyment  of  everything  is  intense,  and  for  the  IsB 
tew'  weeks  they  have  been  blessed  with  delieioiB 
weather.  You  may  meat  them  in  the  Park,  aed 
know  them  at  once  by  the  genuine  pleasure  whh 
which  they  canter  or  walk  their  horses  and  listen  ta 
the  talk  of  the  men  who  enjoy  ^eir  freshness.  It  is 
easy  to  single  tbcm  out  &om  the  girl  in  her  third  or 
fourth  season,  who  steers  listlessly,  though  skilfully, 
throc^b  the  crowd,  nodding  her  bead  perhaps  at  in- 
t«rvab  to  the  dandy  at  her  side,  and  perfMmii^'va' 
rious  sCrategetic  movements  which  to  the  initiated 
disckne  a  practised  knowledge  of  social  diplomacy. 
For  instance,  she  sees  a  man  in  the  distance  whoa 
in  the  gratitude  of  her  heart,  which  can  still  Jbe 
moved  by  a  perfect  waltzer,  she  promised  last  even- 
ing to  pair  with  here  to-day.  She  thinks  better  of 
it  now,  —  has  forgotten  aU.  about  the  waits,  and 
simply  wants  to  avoid  him.  NMe,  then,  the  dexter- 
ous manner  in  which  she  will  manage  (it  might  not 
do  to  resort  to  the  cut  direct;  that  is  the  resource 
of  your  clumsy  practitioner)  to  put  another  horse 
between  her  and  that  of  ber  ineligible  admirer,  or 
to  walk  quietly  behind  him  while  he  is  looking  in 
all  qnarteni.  Perhaps  in  her  way  out  of  the  gate 
she  will  come  plump  against  him  with  the  Sircet^ 
apologies  and  regrets  for  the  misfortune  she  has 
been  subjected  to.  Hieie  is  still  a  little  love-makii^ 
in  the  world,  despite  the  qncrulous  denials  of  ths 
cynics,  as  any  one  may  perceive  who  attends  the 
flower^howB.  These  are  indeed  perilous  resorts  br 
the  bachelor  unprotected  by  a  sense  of  the  ridicnkiiH 
or  a  taste  for  prevalent  misogyny.  Floweis,  music, 
sunshine,  beautiful  dresses,  and  beantifnl  fiwes  all 
dispose  to  sentiment.  There  is  a  custom  in  moden 
society  which  alk>ws  a  useful  concession  to  the  eioo- 
tions  for  tiie  purpose  of  not  wasting  altogetber  tJ>e 
pleasures  of  promenades.  It  it  not  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  fun  beyond  the  immediate  occaaoo. 
A  lady  who  knows  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
walks  is  acquainted  with  this  rule  will  permit  a  cer- 
tain glow  ol  devotedness  in  his  talk,  and  give  him  in 
exchange  for  it  kind  looks,  a  show  of  gracefbl  co- 
quetry which  she  is  aware  be  is  sensib^  enongh  to 
understand.  Tliere  is,  after  alt,  not  much  harm,  at 
least  before  marriage,  in  a  woman  who  is  gifted  hatig 
lilieral  with  tier  accomplishments  and  ulrsAtagea; 
and  in  fact  by  having  tested  them,  so  to  speak,  she 
can  improve  them  until  she  thinks  fit  to  bestow  her- 
self on  some  one  who  can  appreciate  his  happincsa. 

Mr.  IVoUope,  we  believe,  remarked  that,  on  the 
whole,  love-making  was  a  much  plaasanter  game 
than  croquet,  and  so  it  is.  It  is  only  when  '& 
becomes  a  business  that  it  assumes  a  doleful  and  a 
dismal  air.  Nor  is  it  so  mischievous  as  those  who 
are  tired  of  it  would  have  ns  think. 
and  instructive.  "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson 
friend  Mr.  Botwell,  —  "sir,  a  man  who  lives  in  town 
is  less  likely  to  marry  in  haste  than  he  who  lives  in 
the  country."  And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  curious  that  the  more  a  young  gentleman  gets  of 
flowei^ows,  concerts,  and  balls  during  the  season, 
the  lea  likely  u  lie  to  be  canghL  The  perils  an 
mostly  in  store  for  the  other  sex.  Some  -of  them 
really  suffer  in  the  early  stages  of  their  initiation. 
They  may  not,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  uudei^ 
stand  that  ti^o  can  play  at  the  game  of  flirtation, 
having  had  only  a  previous  experience  of  a  curals 
or  two,  who  nearly  died  or  became  ritualistic  on 
their  account,  or  some  young  fledgling  ensign,  or 
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big  bpy  from  Oxford  home  for  vacBtion,  who  adored 
fhem  as  goitdesges.  It  ii  different  irben  they  are 
taken  in  hand  hy  a  man  who  undentandB  their  little 
modes  oi  conquest,  who  Bubmita  to  them  becanse  it 
ticklec  him  for  the  moioent,  and  who,  nith  ^e 
warmest  responses  to  their  gushiog' intervals,  ii 
raadf,  when  it  eaits  him,  to  forget  to  leave  a  card 
on  the  family,  or  even  to  aik  the  young  flirt'to  dance. 
The  fiiBt  doae  a  ^rl  receive*  of  this,  sort  of  man 
must  be  rather  sickening,  bat  it  is  an  ordeal  she 
must  almost  necessarily  go  through.  '  There  ii 
help  for  it. 

The  mistake  that  mothers  make  — oonntry 
motiiers,  who  bnog  a  batch  of  girts  to  town  during 
the  season  —  is  in  thinking  that  they  can  get  them 
off  easier  than  in  the  country.  There  is  no  ~ '' 
moT<«  delusive  than  this.  First  of  all,  the  youne 
ladies  enter  the  arena  against  numberless  competi- 
torfl.  They  hare,  indeed,  a  chance  at  the  set.out, 
bnt  this  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  dozes  or  t 
balls  and  morning  concerta.  By  that  time  the 
in  the  circle  into  which  they  have  been  brought 
have  criticised  them  thoroughly,  and  marked  them 
down  for  some  special  points,  perhaps,  but  seldom 
for  more.  Even  the  young  gentlemen  whom  they 
have  known  in  the  rural  districts  treat  them  with 
considerable  and  almost  impertinent  independence 
iriien  they  nltet  in  town.  Xbea,  again,  the  season 
is  taken  by  them  at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  there  is 
scarce  time  for  business.  The  afternoon  tea,  if  well 
estnblisbed,  is  about  the  only  situation  in  which  a 


n,   though   lately   the    opera 
found  of  service  as  a  talking-place. 

There  are  tlioasands  of  girb  in  London  at  thji 
moment  brought  hither  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  themselves,  and  with  only  collateral  v^ewa 
towards  marriage.  But  though  their  mothers  may 
be  quite  content  to  return  with  them  as  they  came, 
still,  there  is  a  lingering  hope  in  the  minds  of  mother 
and  daughters  —  a  superstition  akin  to  that  of  the 
peasant.  Who  is  supposed  to  believe  that  our  streets 
are  paved  with  ffold  — that  great  catches  are  to  be 
got  in  Jjondon  houses  during  the  season,  and  that 
hick  and  propinquity  may  help  them.  Now  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  which  arise  directly  out  of  the 
dinners  and  balls  given  during  the  season  are,  we 
would  venture  to  say,  less  than  the  amount  of  those 
interesting  events  promoted  by  meetings  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  At  first,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  institution  of  th^  season  was  intended  to 
relieve  mothen  of  daughters,  but  like  many  other 
things  it  docs  not  now  perform  its  original  function, 
or  does  so  imperfectly.  Overcrowding  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  this.  The  London  season  was  perhaps 
ni^rcr  fuller  than  it  is  at  present  The  Dumber  of 
re'uniona  of  all  kinds  has  mcreased.  The  crush  in 
the  Row  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
Yoiin;;  ladies  are  loet  in  this  multitude.  Men  can- 
not alFord  to  ^ve  them  more  than  a  minute  or  two 
minutes  at  a  time.  There  are  so  many  more  to  at- 
tend to-  Two  or  perhaps  three  balls  have  to  be  done 
within  the  course  of  a  night  and  that  part  of  next 
morning  which  balls  claim.  In  such  a  whirl  there  ia 
but  a  poor  chance  for  a  matrimonial  triumph,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that  some  of  the  country  mothers  do  not 
practicnily  recognize  the  facL 

It  is  a  pity  for  many  reasons  that  the  water  par- 
ties and  picnics  are  goin^  out.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  benefit  of  a  partial  quiet  and  a  restoration  of  the 
nerves  by  a  plunge  into  fresh  air.  there  was  in  the 
drive  to'  Vii^aia  Water  or  to  Richmond,  and  the 


incidental   accompaniments  to  such      .    , 

many  compensations  for  the  wearisome  round  of  the 
other  amuseiUente  of  society.  Picnics  were  dressed 
out  of  fashion  by  the  ladies.  They  would  persist  in 
coming  to  them,inot  only  in  the  lightest  and  most 
fragile  of  costume^,  but  in  costumes  which  entailed 
trouble  and  distraction  to  the  wearer,  and  those  who 
took  charge  of  her.  We  suspect  that  they  were  the 
motive  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  picnic.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  is  being 
left  to  the  male  and  female  caas  to  indulge  in.  We 
could  better  have  spared  some  otber  customs,  but 
iishion  is  inexorable.  The  circumstance,  however, 
reduces  the  perils  of  a  lady's  season.  The  spooning 
which  took  place  during  water-parties  was  exces- 
sive. It  is  even  now  furnishing  our  artists  with  won- 
derfully suggestive  illustrations.  Fair  women  recline 
at  the  stem  of  a  boat,  and  a  man  with  a  beautifid 
mustache  and  noble  biceps  is  pulling  under  the  aid- 
ers of  a  stream.  They  have  strayea  a  little  fnnn  the 
gay  flotilla,  of  which  you  just  catch  a  glimpse.  Now 
cockney;s  make  love  on  board  a  hired  "  Iron  Boat," 
and  their  sentimental  attitudes  do  not  admit  of  artis- 
tic treatment.  But  they  also  undergo  certain  perils 
which  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  study.  Thdr 
natures  are,  however,  more  tougj,  at  least  at  the 
onset,  than  those  of  more  cultured  fibi'e.  A  lady, 
after  three  London  seasons,  seldom  feats  to  be  trou- 
bled with  emotional  distractions.  She  has  had  half  a 
dozen  "  aSaiis,"  and  is  now  ready  for  a  half  a  dozen 
more.  It  is  not  in  a  cynical  mood  that  we  state  this, 
but  simply  as  a  social  fact  which  nobody  can  help 
seeing ;  those  who  try  not  to  see  it  may  suffer  for 
their  charity. 
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No  greater  proof  conid  be  pven  of  the*  renewed 

interest  which  is  being  felt  with  respect  to  Byron, 
his  life,  his  character,*  and  his  works,  than  this  pub- 
lication of  1,000  pages  sent  forth  to  gratify  the 
awakened  European  curionty.  For  a  time,  the 
author  and  his  productions  almost  ceased  to  affect 
the  pulse  of  the  people.  Earnest  spirits  that  mis- 
took, and  small  evil  spirits  that  maligned  him,  wrote 
talked  him  nearly  out  of  public  faVor ;  but  a 
n  who  is  much  written  or  spoken  against  natu- 
rally excites  a  desire  to  see  fitir  play  awarded  to 
him.  Consequently,  a  new  generation  read  the 
works  over  which  their  fatjjers  had  quarrelled,  and 
they  found  what,  after  all,  most  of  their  fathers  had 
found,  —  that,  with  many  human  failings,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  in  Byran  a  true  man,  a  great  poet. 

Thereupon  followed  those  successive  editions  of 
Byron's  works,  —  editions  for  luxurious  libraries, 
and  editions  even  fbr  London  boys  who  have  but 
sixpence  to  spend,  and  leisure  to  read  on  a  London 
doorstep,  —  editions  which  prove  the  hold  the  poet 
has  taken  on  the  national  heart,  and  which  would 
seem  to  make  of  this  book  of  Byron's  particular 
friend,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  a  work  of  superero- 
gation; for  thU  is  the  work  that  has  been  so. long 
announced  and  so  eagerly  expected,  and  which 
woald  have  been  all  the  better  if  the  lady,  like  the 
olher  lady,  did  not  protest  too  much. 

But  when  we  say  that  this  is  the  long-promised 
work  of  the  Countess  Guict^ioli,  we  should  add  that 
it  is  published  anonymously.  There  is  no  responsi- 
bility assumed  by  anybody.  The  respectability  of. 
■     publiaherg  is  the  only  guaranty  (privately  con- 
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veyed)  of  the  book  beinjc  a  gemdne  and  authentic 
work  by  the  celebrated  CounUsa  (if  ve  may  ea  " 
a  Dowaffer'Marfibioaess,  the  'widoiv  of  the  ecce 
French  MarqaiB  de  Boinf,  who  had  bot  ooe  joke, 
—  an  aSeutea  hatred  of  perfidioui  Albion  1).  But 
the  Isdy  herself  never  cpoak)  in  ber  own  peiwn ; 
never,  indeed,  speaks  at  alL  She  is  delicately  ing- 
geeted  now  and  then  in  initials,  and  she  once 
appears  in  full,  in  reference  to  a  remark  by  Byron, 
that  if  he  oould  have  married  the  Count«aa  Guiuci- 
oli,  he  might  have  secured  the  happiness  he  bad 
missed  in  this  world,  and  was  never  likely  to  regain. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Conntess  to 
prove  her  hero  perfect,  aa  man  and  as  poet  She 
teavea  a  few  shadows,  not  Uiat  the  beUeves  in  t^iem, 
but  for  artistic  effect  "  Quelques  ombres,"  aa  she 
Bays,  "  rendent  le  paysage  pins  beau  et  plos   '  ' 

The  Italian  lady  be^ni  by  thinking  it  a  jnty 
Byron  was  born  English.  She  contends  that  he 
was  un-English  in  blood,  genius,  tastea,  nunil,  and 
especially  in  external  appearance ;  whereas,  a  mo 
thorough  young  Engliinman  of  his  day  than  Byn 
was  in  moat  of  these  matters,  e^necislly  in  his  ligui 
look,  and  bearing,  never  existed.  The  Countess  cit 
Byron's  own  opinion  on  one  of  these  points:  "  My 
ancestors  are  not  Saxons,"  he  said ;  "  they  are  Har- 
maus.  My  blooil  is  all  meridian.''  One  half  of  this 
opinion  contradicts  the  other.  The  fact  is,  that 
Byron  was  probably  unaware  of  what  he  was,  or,  let 
U3  say,  of  what  he  was  not  He  was  no  more  a 
Byron  of  tbe  old  Norman  line  than  the  descend- 
ants of  Fnulconbridge  were  Icgitijnate  Rantagenets. 
The  hcnilds,  gcneal<^lsts,  pedigree-drairers,  and 
compilers  of  peerage-books,  are  inexorable  truth-tell- 
ers in  these  matters,  and  have  no  respect  for  tbe 
meru  poQlry  of  race.  Legitimacy  may  he  as  dull 
as  Fatdconbridjie  bimielf  describes  it,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically beautiful  wh^n  joined  to  an  entail.  What 
are  we  told  in  Ecclesiastea  ?  "  Wisdom  is  good 
with  an  inheritance." 

If  a  Norman  descent  be  really  worth  boasting  of, 
tbe  Byrons,  if  there  were  any  left  of  the  right  line, 
might  fairly  be  extusod  if  they  were  proud  of  tbeir 
genealogy.  The  first  of  them  undoubtedly  came  in 
with  the  Conqueror,  whose  follower,  Emisius  de 
Bumn,  might  have  called  himself  "Conquistor" 
also;  for,  before  hiaandacious  master  had  got  posses- 
sion of  all  Ei^and,  ICmbiuH  was  a  notable  tiinded 
proprietor,  "niirty-two  "  lordships  "  in  tho  county 
of  York  paid  him  service  and  furnished  him  with 
revcDLie.  It  was  a  very  pretty  beginning,  and  the 
sequel,  clown  to  a  cerUun  point,  was  worthy  of  it 
Uniier  Rufus,  eight  lordshije  in  "  Notts,"  and  five  in 
Derbyshire,  were  added  to  the  territorial  acquisi- 

Thcre  was  not  a  nobler  baron  in  the  north  and 
centre  of  England  than  De  Burun ;  but  snch  dig- 
nity was  precarious  when  kings  were  oapricious  and 
the  law  flexible.  King  John  ma<le  over  the  bnrony 
to  one  of  bis  especial  ftvorites,  William  tie  Rriwerv, 
who  had  more  acres  than  he  well  knew  what  to  do 
with,  and  only  one  son  to  inherit  them.  At  this 
juncture  tho  Byrons  disappear,  but  so  do  the  De  Bri- 
weres,  for  the  sole  son  we  have  just  named  was  the 
father  of  five  daughters.  He  had  no  m:Ue  heir.  All 
those  ladies  marned,  for  each  was  "  a  lass  wi'  a 
.tocher,"  and  tbe  property  went  amon^  them  and 
tbeir  hnsbands ;  but  tbere  is  no  record  m  the  lord's 
house  to  show  tiiat  the  ancient  bareny  by  tenure  fell 
into  and  continued  in  abeyance. 

We  have  said  that  the  Byrons  disappeared,  but 
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they  were  not  eztdnguisbed.  Feriulpa  it  mftv  be 
said  that  legally,  they  were  extinct  A  gaUmnt 
bastard  of  the  line  served  to  assert  the  liveliness  of 
the  race.  It  was  one  which,  if  without  a  barony, 
was  not  without  tbe  honora  <^  chivalry ;  at>d  its 
members  were  alw&^  in  the  van  when  king  or 
country  required  their  servicea.  When  Henry  tbe 
Eighth  granted  to  Sir  John  Byron,  his  bithfiil  ser- 
vant the  abbey  and  estates  of  Newstoad,  the  pab- 
lic,  probably,  knew  nothine  of  an  illegitimate  ance»- 
tor,  son  of  an  older  Sir  John,  the  male  deftc«iidaiit 
of  tbe  De  Buruns,  of  whom  the  lonl  of  Newstetul 
was  the  representiUive.  In  tbe  reign  of  Charles 
tbe  First  there  were  seven  brothers  Byron,  de- 
scendants of  this  illegitimate  scion  of  their  bottae. 
In  1843  the  king  was  oouierring  titles  on  his  trienda ; 
and  <»i  the  eldest  of  those  seven  brothers,  Sir  John 
Byron  (for  services  which  culminated  at  Itoundwaiy 
Down),  he  bcst^iwed  tbe  dienity  of  Baron  Byroo, 
of  Rochdale,  in  the  Coanty  Palatine  of  Lancadiir«. 
Fuling  issue,  the  barony  passed  to  the  next  brotiier. 
From  him  was  descended  the  Bi-rmi  who  filled  tbe 
world  with  his  name,  and  rendered  more  widely 
known  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  tbe  name 
of  the  lady  who  here  adds  some  chapters  to  tbe  pri- 

ite  history  of  the  noble  poet 

TIjus  they  who  have  said,  as  tome  have,  that  in 
nobility  of  descent  tbe  Byrons  could  not  be  aar- 
passed ;  and  others  who  have  maintained,  as  mAiiT 
have,  that  they  were  not  of  tbe  older  nabilky  al  »U, 
—  are  both  a  little  right  and  a  little  wrong.  Th«y 
aro  Norman,  no  doubt ;  but  they  only  represent  tbe 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family.  There  is  no  real 
disparagement  in  this,  tboogh  a  King  at  Arms  will 
sniBT  at  it     Tbe  matter  is  simply  historical. 

Fpom  tiw  time  of  the  creation  of  Sir  John  Byron 
1648  to  the  present  day,  there  have  been  seven 
barons  of  that  name.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
markable in  themselves ;  the  wives  of  otbcia  luvc 
added  notoriety  to  tbe  name.  Among  tbe  remark- 
able ladies  figures  the  second  wife  of  the  first  baron 
(the  daughter  of  Lord  Kilmorey  and  widow  of  Peter 
VVarburton).  In  s  dozen  or  so  of  words  Pepys 
makes  us  understand  ber  whole  character.  It  is 
from  him  we  learn  that  she  was  "  the  King's  seven- 
teenth mistress  abroad.  She  did  not  leave  him," 
says  the  diarist  "  till  she  bail  got  him  to  give  her  an 

:1er  for  £  4,000  worth  of  plate  to  be  made  for  hes. 

It,  by  delays,  thanks  be  to  God  I  she  died  before 
she  had  it." 

What  there  really  was  to  be  prond  of  in  Byr«n'a 

iccstrv,  the  noble  poet  seems  to  have  as  little  knowQ 
aa  he  did  that  illegitimate  turn  in  the  line,  of  wlucb, 
if  he  did  know  anything,  he  never  let  fall  a  word. 
Tbe  Counter  probably  knows  still  less.  Ten  yeais 
ire  pointed  out  that  Byron  was  not  the  first 
poet  of  bis  family.  Tbe  third  lord  (IG'ii-Oa)  wiote 
verses,  and  married  a  Miss  Chaworth,  who  was  a 
modest  poetess.  This  Lord  Byron  was  as  proud  oif 
his  Norman  descent  aa  his  more  &mon9  successor; 
the  greater  poet  ^as.  Byrons,  Chaworths,  and 
Noels  were  then  all  socially  united,  as  they  were  at 
a  later  and  more  eventful  period.  The  two  poet 
lords  lie  together  in  Hucknall  Torksrd  Churvdi,  an<l 
the  baronial  title  is  now  worn,  not  by  a  desci-nilaiit 
of  the  author  of**  Cbilde  Harold,"  but  by  a  desccml- 
nt  of  Ibc  junior  male  lino  of  the  bard  vbo  tamed  bis 
hours  of  idleness"  into  poetry  at  Newstead.  eamti 
time  between  tbe  reigns  of  Charies  the  SecMid  and 
William  the  Third. 

The  blood  of  the  lord  whose  reputation  is  vebe- 
mently    upheld   in    these    volnmes    has    gone  id 
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altogether  a  diOerent  direction.  The  Coantera 
■eunu  to  think  it  a  Strang  matter  that  the  poet'_ 
daughter,  Ada,  knew  nothtng  of  her  father's  poetry 
till  long  nftcr  she  had  grovn  to  woman'! 
But  there  was  no  nioro  especial  love  or  capi 
poetiy  in  the  tninU  of  Ada,  Cuuntess  of  L 
than  there  w^  in  that  of  old  AdminJ  Byri 
that  of  her  own  mother,  one  of  whoae  earliest 
petulaot  inqairics  made  to  Lord  B^ron,  i  ' 
tnamnge,  whs  as  to  when  he  intended  to  leave 
olT  fais  bad  habit  of  nriting  venes  !  Ads,  their 
daoghtcr,  is  anld  to  have  cared  more  for  mathcmadcs 
than  poetry,  which  reminds  us  of  Walter  Scott' 
eldest  son,  the  major,  who  ia  reported  to  hare  made 
»  sort  of  merit  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  read 
a  line  of  one  of  Lis  father's  novels.  Ada's  eldest 
Bon  inherited  some  of  the  eccentricity  of  his  grands 
CUher,  and  some  of  the  thon^htlesa  impetuoaity  of 
her  grandfather's  predecessor  in  the  title,  that  Lord 
Bj-mri,  who,  in  I7G5,  quarrelled  with  Mr,  Chaworth 
at  an  inn  in  Fall  Mall,  on  a  paltry  question  of  pro- 
serring  game,  and  subsequently,  catchinj^  him  alone 
in  another  room  of  the  same  bouse,  forced  a  duel 
upon  him  without  witnesHS,  and  slew  him.  Ada's 
■on  wits  that  inexplicable  young  Lord  Ockbam  who 
put  the  wild  poetry  of  bis  life  into  wilder  action.  lie 
Mgan  tfao  world  as  a  midshipman,  came  to  grier, 
•erred  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  an  American 
merchant  veioel,  and  finally  worked  as  a  day  laborer 
ID  Mr.  Scott  RusBell's  ship-yard,  in  which  occupa- 
tioD  Lord  Uckham  died,  in  166'^!,  at  the  early  a^ 
of  twenty-six.  His  brother,  the  only  living  miUe 
descendant  of  Byron,  while  heir  t«  bis  father's  earl- 
dom of  Lovelace,  is  a  pe«r  in  his  own  right.  The 
noble  poet's  widow  succeeded,  in  1 856,  to  the  barony 
of  \V'<-ntworth  ;  a  dignity  held,  since  1863,  by  her 

CdMm,  who  is  not  unendowed  with  some  of  the 
inie  cbaracleristics. 
That  these  were  all  of  the  moat  uaexceptionable 
qoaiity,  the  Conntea.-*  Guicdoli  does  not  fail  to  Insist, 
'rr,  or  suggest.  That  she  should  maintain  con- 
stancy in  love  as  being  one  of  ByPon's  characteristics 
■nay,  perhaps,  excite  a  smile  ;  but,  all  thin^  consid- 
ered, and  a  good  many  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  she  should 
thus  uphold  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  at  whom  Jove 
rt  have  laughed  heartily,  if  he  really  found  lov- 
ers' perjuries  so  riuble  as  iie  is  said  to  have  dona. 
But,  Madame  la  Comtesae  has  not  always  the  kev 
to  the  solution  of  matters,  nor  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge where  to  Rnd  it  The  love  passage*  between 
Byron  and  Lady  Caroline  Lanib  an  told  at  aome 
length,  but  tbey  are  ill  told ;  and  the  author  not  only 
affirms  that  Byron  had  no  great  deal  of  lore  for 
Lady  C.itoline,  but "  he  sulTeied  too  much  in  having 
1  play  such  a  part  as  she  imposed  upon  bim,  and 
'as  thereton'  induced  to  bring  her  back  to  reason 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  and  thought  he  bad  succeeded." 
Now,  among  the  many  useful  habits  of  Lady  Mor- 
can's  life  may  be  reckoned  that  of  not  only  preserv- 
ing every  letter,  by  whomsoever  addressed  to  her, 
hut  every  enulcenre,  albeit  the  sender  desired  that  it 
might  bo  retnrneil.  The  most  piquant  part  of  L,idy 
Morgan's  Memoirs  is  that  in  wbiuh  the  whole  of  the 
1  afiain  of  the  married  Lady  Caroline,  and  the 
bachelor  poet  and  peer,  then  in  the  brightest  flush 
'  his  fame,  are,  for  the  first  time,  narrated  in  full. 
s  narration  is  made  by  word  of  mouth,  sa  in  let- 
1  addressed  by  Lady  Caroline  to  Lady  Morgan, 
I  in  one  letter  enclosed,  written  by  Byron  to  the 
former  highly  impmaonable  lady.  No  novel,  de- 
picting mannan  <^  the  day,  has  anythiog  in  it  more 


voman  who  clftirai 
■   for   her  lovers, 
r   poet,  s< 


startling,  amusing,  yet  depressing,  than  the  r 
tioQ  of  the  fine,  Ii:df-inad,  angelic,  demoniacal  Lady 
Caroline  as  she  told  it  to  Lady  ]lforgan,  who  at  once 
potted  it  down,  for  the  s.-»ke  of  jwsterity,  in  her  jour- 
nal. Its  vivacity  is  charming  in  itself,  sti" 
when  contrasted  with  the  even 
tcr  of  the  Countess's  storj'. 

We  there  seo  the  flishty  w. 
Moore,  Rogers,  and  Spcnc 
rendered  mad  to  see  the  ne  _  . 
whose  "  Cbilde  Harold"  bas  just  cxalti-d  her  ii 
sort  of  paradisaical  intoxication, —  if  there  be  such 
a  thing.  "  He  has  a  club-foot,  and  bitw  liin  nails  ! " 
said  lingers ;  but  "  the  women  were  all  throwing 
their  heads  at  him,"  nnd  Lady  Westmoreland  took 
Lady  Caroline  up  to  fling  hem,  heart  and  alt,  ir 
same  direction.  On  beholding  him  nearer,  howi 
the  eccentric  aspirant  murmured,  "Mad, — ^bai 
and  dangerous  to  know  ! "  and  turned  away. 
words  were  really  as  applicable  to  herself  as  to  the 
young  poet,  who  was  being  "  suffocated  "  by  "  the 
women."  Siibsequeiitly,  I^rd  Byron  called  on 
Lady  Caroline.  "  Rogers  and  Aloore,"  she  told 
Lfdy  Morgan,  "  were  standing  by  me  ;  I  was  on  the 
sofa.  I  h^just  come  in  from  riding.  I  wag  filthy 
d  heated.  When  Lord  Byroii  was  announced,  I 
w  out  of  the  rt»om  to  wa<.h  myself.  When  I 
returned,  Rt^r?  .laid,  '  Lord  Byron,  you  are  a 
happy  man.  Lady  Carolina  baa  been  sitting  hero  in 
all  hiT  dirt  with  us,  but,  when  you  were  annonnced, 
she  flew  to  beautify  herself.'  "  Such  was  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  for  nine  monflis  following  it,  Lord  Byron 
"  almost  lived  at  Melbourne  House,"  which  was  the 
"  centre  of  all  gayety,  at  least  in  anpearance." 
Byron  swept  all  the  bablluh  awav,  made  the  lady 
happy  by  his  homage,  and  her  mother  miserable  Ull 
the  connection  was  broken  off,  and  Lady  Caroline 
a;p'eed  to  withdraw  to  the  paternal  mansion  in 
Ireland.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  departure 
that  Lord  Byron  wrote  a  letter  (in  which  the  follow- 
ing passages  occur)  to  Lady  Caroline,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  Lady  Morgan;  the  preservation  of  which 
document  by  the  latter  lady  fumi.ihes  us  with 
evidence  how  inaccurately  the  Countess  Guiccioli 
holds  the  threads  of  this  somewhat  dishevelled  , 
romance,  when  she  cornea  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  my  lord"  did  not  much  care  for  the  love-stricken 
married  lady,  and  that  he  exerted  himself  t< 
her  to  resume  the  path  of  reason  and  duty.  The 
letter  breathes  wotds  that  burn,  araurances  of  lore 
made  in  a  tone  the  most  likely  to  lead  a  woman  of 
fierce  passions  and  tender  affectJons,  like  Lady  Cai>- 
oline,  to  utter  ruin  and  disgrace  :^ 

"Mv  DEARrsT  CabolisK:  If  tears  which  yon 
law,  and  know  I  am  not  apt  to  shed,  —  if  the  ablation 
in  which  I  parted  from  you,  —  agitation  which  you 
mu^t  have  perceived  through  the  whole  of  this  most 
nervous  affair,  did  not  commence  until  the  moment 
of  leaving  you  approached,  —  if  all  I  have  said  and 
done,  and  am  stiU  but  ton  ready  to  say  and  do,  have 
not  sufficiently  proved  what  my  real  feelings  are, 
Qust  ever  be  towards  you,  my  love,  I  have  no ' 
proof  to  offer.  God  knows,  I  wish  you  happy ; 
and  when  I  quit  yon,  or  rather  you  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  your  husband  and  mother,  quit  me,  yon 
shall  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  again  promise 
row,  that  no  other  in  word  or  deed  shall  erer 
hold  the  place  in  my  aS'ectioos,  which  ia,  and  shall 
be,  most  sacred  to  you,  till  I  am  nothing.  ....  I  riiall 
have  a  pride,  a  melancholy  pleasure,  in  suffering 
what  you  jonnelf  can  scarcely  conceive,  for  you  do    j 
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not  know  me Do  you  tliiok  noto  I  am  cold 

and  atern  and  wilful  ?  mil  ever  others  think  i 
will  your  mother  ever — that  mother  to  whom 
must  indeed  sacrifice  much  more, —  much  mora 
iny  part  than  she  shall  ever  know 
'  Promise  not  to  love  vou,'  ah,  Caroline, 

Sromiaing.     But  I  shall  attributo  all 
le  proper  motive,  and  never  cease  to  feel  all  tliat 
you   have  already  witnessed,  and   more   than   c 
ever  be  known  but  to  my  ilwn  heart,  —  perhaps 
yours.     May  God  protect,  forgive,  Riud   bless  you 
ever  and  ever,  more  than  evur  —  Your  most  at- 
tached, Bybok. 

>'  P.  S.  — ....  Is  there  anything  in  earth  or  beav- 
tn  that  would  hawe  made  me  so  nappy  as  to  have 
made  you  mine  long  ago?  and  not  less  rtoia  than 
then,  but  more  than  ever  at  this  lime.  You  know  1 
would  with  pleasure  give  up  all  here  and  beyond 
the  grave  for  you,  and  in  refraining  Irom  this,  must 
my  motives  be  misunderstood  ?  I  care  not  who 
knows  this." 

And  all  this  outpouring  of  what  is  called  "  heart ' 
is  made  to  a  marned  womaui  who  nriWs  to  Lady 
Morgan,  by  way  of  comment,  "  William  "  (her  hus- 
band, afterwards  Lord  Melbourne)  "  loved  me  so 
much,  that  h     ~  all,  and  only  implored 

me   to  remai]  >m  she  says  at  another 

time,  "  He  ci  ■  ray  morals.    I 

flirt  and  go  a  men   I  pleased, 

was  privy  tc  tb  Lord    B^n,  and 

latched  at  it.  :  rendered  him  insensi- 

ble to  everytl     _  ler,  the  lover,  whose 

EtEsion  was  never  to  die  married,  broke  away  from 
s  wife  (not  bearing  all  the  blame  himself),  and 
thenceforth  cast  what  he  calleil  his  love,  like  Israel's 
incense,  upon  every  shrine. 

Following  the  Countess  up  and  down  her  book  is 
not  unlike  following  an  ignis  fatuus,  so  irr^ular  are 
her  movements.  She  analyzes  the  portraits  of  her 
idol,  treats  of  his  religion,  goes  back  to  his  child- 
hood and  early  friendships,  exults  him  as  father, 
brother,  and  son,  praises  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
makes  note  of  his  benevolence  and  huraanity,  b 
ecstatic  on  the  virtues  of  his  soul,  lauds  a^ain  hi! 
constancy,  his  courage,  his  strength  of  mind,  hit 
modesty,  and  gets  back  again  to  the  virtues  of  bis 
soul,  for  which  one  chapter  alone  does  not  suffice. 
Then,  having  dwelt  long  on  a  generosity  which  was 
elevated  to  the  height  o#Iieroism,  she  justifies  him 
in  long  chapters  against  the  various  charges  con- 
nected with  vices  and  defects;  and  from  which  we 
are  ur(;ed  to  pronounce  him  nol  giiUty  of  irritability, 
instability,  misanthropy,  pride,  and  vanity ;  or,  if 
guilty,  then  with  extenuating  circumstances.. 

Having  got  thus  far,  we  are  hurried  back  to  the 
old  tale  of  his  marriage  and  its  consequences,  from 
which  we  are  taken  to  dissertations  on  his  exquisite 
gayely,  his  equally  exquisite  melancholy,  and 
finally  the  peer  and  poet's  iri'usistihle  affinities  for 
the  truth.  In  short,  tlie  voliimes  are  rather  a  pane- 
gyric tlian  a  biography.  The  writer's  own  experi- 
ences of  Byron  in  his  social  character  arc  not  given, 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  anecdote  that  is  new  in  the 
two  volumes.  Extracts  from  the  works  of  contem- 
poraries who  knew  him  well  are  plentiful,  but  they 
are  all  from  contemporary  works  in  which  he  was 
praised.  There  is  nothing  taken  from  such  testi- 
mony ti  Leigh  Hunt  gave  in  his  Reminiscenccji,  tbr 
which  Moore,  so  to  apeak,  skinned  Hunt  alive,  in 
veises  which  for  severity,  and  in  part  for  injustice, 
have  perhaps  never  been  equalled.    Yet  Moore  for- 


got that  silence  may  be  t 
Moore  himself  cast  tbe  heaviest  reproach  af;Nnst 
Byron  when  he  consented  to  the  suppression  of 
Byron's  autobiography ;  and  every  one  concluded 
that  Mr.  Chaworth  had  been  murdered,  in  the 
famous  duel,  by  Lord  Byron,  I7G5,  as  he  remained 
silent  on  being  asked  if  he  had  been  fairly  Oealt 
with  by  bis  adversary.  The  Countess  herself  is 
&in  to  confess  that  her  book  mag  be  looked  upon 
just  now  as  a  eulogium,  and  nothing  more,  but  she 
IS  satisfied  that  by  and  by  it  musl  be  accepted  as  a 
justification. 

Yet  some  of  the  justificative  pieces  are  of  a  sin- 
gular quality.  We  are  told  that  Byron  was  very 
de^rous  to  procure  for  his  natural  daughter  Allcgra 
a  truly  religious  and  moral  education ;  to  secure 
which  he  shut  her  up  in  a  monastery  of  Romagna, 
and  himself  inculcateil  cbarity  to  her,  by  forbidding 
her  to  learn  English,  and  by  leaving  her  in  his  will 
£  5,000  on  condition  she  never  married  an  Engliah- 
man.  Yet  she  lies  in  English  earth,  at  Harrow. 
Her  body,  Rogers  says,  was  brought  over  in  two 
packages,  that  no  one  might  suspect  what  it  was. 

Byron's  religious  belief  was,  no  doubt,  much  more 
orthodox  than  it  pleased  bim  to  allow  it  to  be 
thought.  He  exaggerated  his  faults  in  everyUiing; 
in  nothing  more  than  in  religious  matters.  In  pri- 
vate, he  saw,  or  alTected  to  see,  no  contradictions  in 
Scripture.  The  tinly  difficulty  he  could  not  sur- 
mount was  that  presented  by  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.  He  thought  it  unworthy  of  and  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  Christian  system  of  love  and  charity. 
Could  he  have  been  ignorant  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  old  mythology  ?  It  is  in  the  Homer- 
ic hymns,  where  Apollo  threatens  the  baby  imp 
Mercury,  unless  the  latter  reveal  the  hiding-place  of 
Phsbus's  cows,  to  plunge  him  in  Tartarus,  where 
evil-doers  bum  forever  and  are  never  consumed? 
Byron  occasionally  asserted,  or  pretended,  regret 
that  he  was  not  bom  a  Romsn  Catholic ;  the  aoc- 
trine  of  pulsatory  was  so  consoling,  he  thought 

This  no  more  proves  religious  feeling  thagi  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Byron  having  loved  his  friends  with 
more  intensity  than  they  sometimes  loved  him,  proves 
that  he  was  worthy  of  a  warmer  firiendahip  on  their 
part.     It  tends  to  show  that  he  was  not  so  faultless 
as  the  Countess  would  have  us  consider  him.     Nev- 
ertheless, he   had   noble  impulses,  and  could  give 
them  the  rein.    As  the  author  remarks : "'  It  has  been 
said  of  Chateaubriand,  that,  if  he  had  ageneroaact 
to  perform,  he  longed  to  perform  it  on  his  balcony  ; 
whereas  Lord  Bj-ron  had  rather  have  got  through  it 
in   the   cellar,"  —  where,  metaphorically,  he  often 
went,  and  came  up  again  to  light  with  some  affecta- 
tion of  cruel  action.     Among  the  testimonies  cited  to 
prove  Byron's  modesty  with  regard  to  hiatatents  and 
renown,  of  which  there  is  little  question,  the  Count- 
ess cites  (in  French)  a  letter  ho  wrote  to   Moore. 
from  Newstcad,  in  which  be  says:  "lean  promise 
you  Balnea  Vina,  and,  if  you  like  sport,  shooting 
....    .  .,^0  jj,,.^^  besides  fire,  books,  and  full  liberty. 

iU  bore  you,  I  fear,  with  his  verses :  but,  for 
my  part,  I  will  say  with  Martial,  nil  recilabo  tUii :     ' 


to  know  what  sort  of  commodity  the  CountMl'mip- 
poses  "  Balnea  Vina  "  to  be.  She  may,  howeVer,  be 
excused  for  not  being  acquainted  with  the  lines  of 


The  Countess  is  bold  in  denying  her  bero'it  bc«et< 
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ting  NDof  affecuUon.  He  would  dice,  to  comp&ii}', 
on  hard  biEcuit  and  Boda-water,  or  mashed  potato 
drenched  with  vinegar,  just  to  be  thought  "  stern  " 
in  hia  diet ;  but  he  waa  eupping  qq  choice  viande 
when  the  other  gv^^  "^re  going  to  bed,  and  he 
wrote  verses  easily  alter  supping  heavily.  There 
was  B  spirit  of  fun  mixed  up  with  hia  affectation,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  travelled  in  Italy  with  Rogers, 
and  contrived  to  take  him  through  all  the  beautiful 
parts  when  it  was  dark.  Byron  loved  the  beautiful, 
neverthelesa,  just  as  he  admired  Shakespeare,  al- 
though he  depreciated  him,  as  Sheridan  affected  to 
do ;  and  we  oo  not  believe  tliat  he  had  no  feeling 
for  the  fine  arts  because  he  happened  to  say  to  Hob- 
house,  who  was  boriog  him  lor  his  opinion  of  the 
Parthenon,  as  the^  stood  gazing  at  it,"  Well,  it's 
very  like  the  Mansion  House."  As  for  those  who 
profit  to  find  in  the  construction  of  his  verse  a  proof 
that  he  hod  no  ear  for  music,  we  refer  them  to 
"  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,"  which  so  impressed 
Campbell,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  delusions; 
and  m  his  pious  fondness  for  his  "poor  dear  moth- 
er," we  shall  always  have  implicit  confidence,  al- 
though he  did  gently  prick  her  arm  with  a  pin  when, 
in  hia  childhood,  he  sat  with  her  in  the  pew  at  Ab- 
erdeen, and  was  weary  of  the  service. 

Finally,  BjTon  chose  to  point  .hio  own  portrait, 
with  his  own  pencil,  after  his  own  manner;  and  his 
natural  disposition  was  for  burlesque  and  caricature. 
People  followed  his  own  fashion  and  iheir  natnral 
dispositions  by  accepting  the  worst  view  of  bim,  and 
turning  his  venial  errors  into  crimes.  He  had  one 
foot  shorter  than  the  other,  and  people  who  thou^t 
his  poetry  profane  called  him  clab-footed,  and  char- 
itably mode  some  reference  to  Satan. 

But,  after  all,  Byron  was  his  own  worst  enemj. 
He  affected  feelings  about  wicked  things  for  which 
very  good  people,  whom  he  delighted  to  lerrify, 
gave  bim  full  credit  on  his  own  assurance.  'There- 
with he  has  paid  a  terrible  penalty,  under  which  ho 
biul  wellOigh  mode  utter  shipwreck.  But  the  ves- 
sel of  his  fame  has  righted  henelf,  and  his  country- 
men can  afford  to  for^ve  him  his>errors  of  lile  and 
ofwritinc.  He  who  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  1821, 
when  litue  more  than  thirty-six  yeara  ol  age,  making 


leave  — an  inheritance  of  sot 

his  country,  but   therewith  a: 

bbT  literature  which  should  make  of  all  Eoglishau 

his  grateful  heir*  forever. 


PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  DATS  OF  OLD. 
(iREAT  as  we  think  ourselves  id  science,  ingen- 
ious device,  and  huge  construction,  it  must  after  all 
be  ailmitted  that  wo  fall  very  far  short  of  our  pro- 
genitors, and  that  not  merely  in  matters  of  no  mo- 
ment, but  in  almost  all  great  and  noble  things,  from 
the  building  of  a  church  or  the  forcing  of  a  stout 
blade  up  to  a  good  bard-hitUne  prize  fight.  The 
very  best  of  our  punters  would  rejoice  to  hold  a 
taper  to  lUpUael  or  Hubehs ;  but  whether  they 
would  be  altogether  worthy  of  the  oftice  is  quite 
auflther  thine.  Our  poets  would  sing  very  small 
inU  beside  Dante  or  Chaucer ;  though  we 
hi^Pnot  the  slightest  doubt  that  one  or  two 
of  them  could  earn  a  five-shilling  fine  for  "brawl- 
ing "  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  the  tatter,  or  get 
Ta  seditious  riot  as  cleverly  as  the  former.  Few 
our  architects,  we  suspect,  could  pass  the  ordeal 
applied  to  fiwemasons  in  those  days.    Even  Mr. 


Bennet  himself  would  be  compelled  to  hide  his  di- 
minished head  in  presence  of  the  horologer  who 
constructed  the  clock  that  ornamented  the  dome  of 
Dantxic.  The  bonnets  and  chignons  of  1868  are 
very  fair  in  their  way,  but  they  are  the  merest  trifles 
in  comparison  with  the  superb  head-dresses  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  usual  to  enlarge  the 
city  gates  to  admit  the  tower  of  coils  that  rose  storv 
on  story  over  every  pretty  face.  The  heaviest  swell 
among  ua  would  cut  a  remarkably  poor  figure  beside 
a  Gaveston,  a  Courtney,  a  Bonnivct,  or  a  Bussy 
d'Amboize ;  or  rather,  any  of  these  gallants  would 
cut  a  very  poor  figure  io  him,  for  assuredly  they 
would  cither  disdain  to  recoeiiize  his  existence  as  "  a 
man  and  a  brother,"  or  drill  a  few  holes  in  bis  body 
for  presuming  to  aspire  to  their  fellowship  in  such  un- 
worthy garb.  And  even  that  battle  of  battles  which 
poels  sang,  and  bishops,  it  is  whispered,  consecrated 
with  their  presence,  —  the  combat  between  Sayers 
and  Heenan,  —  was  aa  a  satyr  to  Byperion  contrast- 
ed with  the  tournament  in  splendor,  in  gallantry,  and 
especially  in  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  But  if 
we  were  called  on  to  name  anything  in  particular 
in  which  a  great  falling  off  from  the  past  is  visible 
we  ahould  certaialy  designate  the  gibDot  as  one  of 
the  Little  mattersin  which  we  have  most  degenerated 
from  the  perlectioo  of  our  sires. 

It  is  only  nd  with 

much  relucta  ig  up  an 

occauonal  sc  any  ex- 

cuse that  ma  the  last 

di^justing  at  inceston 

were  not  so  s  ind  cord 

were  specific  ,d  affect 

the  body  politic,  and  they  appLed  both  unrelentr 
ingly.  And  we  an)  even  more  unworthy  of  our 
sires  in  the  matter  of  secondary  infiictions.  Penal 
servitude  and  transportation  may  be  excellent 
things  in  their  way  i  but  our  fine  old  English  gen- 
tlemen and  their  foreign  contemporaries  would  have 
scoffed  at  such  effenunate  devices.  Did  any  one 
among  these  dangerous  classes  exhibit  a  taste  fiir 
illegal  drilling,  or  handling  edged  tools — sword  or 
pen  —  in  a  dangerous  wav,  or  taking  a  sly  aim  fi^m 
behind  a  wall  —  they  seldom  bothered  themselves 
with  mere  humdrum  precautionary  measures,  bat 
proceeded  at  once  to  place  a  restraint  on  his  pro- 
pensities by  that  particular  form  ef  ventilation 
which  his  case  suggested. 

There  were  few  things  in  those  good  old  days 
that  might  not  he  renoured  criminal  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  particular  time  and  tyrant.  Did 
a  court  physician  fail  to  cure,  they  huog  him  up  or 
cut  him  down  as  happened  to  be  most  convenient ; 
nor  waa  he  much  bett^  off  when  the  utmost  success 
attended  his  efforts.  Cottier,  the  phj-sician  of  Louis 
XI.,  atoned  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had  pro- 
longeil  the  hated  life  of  his  master,  with  a  fine  of 
fifty  thousand  crowns,  —  equal  to  as  many  pounds 
ol'  our  money.  And  doubaeas  he  considered  l(im- 
self  not  all  nnlucky  to  escape  so  easily,  for  the  two 
Auga'itine  monks  who  undertook  the  cure  of  Charles 
the  Mod,  when  every  sensible  practitioner  shrank 
from  the  task,  were  beheaded  and  quartered  on  the 
next  relapse  of  their  patient. 

And  the  merchant  of  "  lang  syne  "  was  no  better 
off  than  the  surgeon.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne 
once  built  a  strong  castle  at  the  intersection  of  lour 
roads,  and  presented  it,  with  hia  blessing,  to  a  poor 
relation  who  kad  been  in  the  army,  VVhen  the 
soldier  desired  to  be  informed  how  he  waa  to  main- 
taia  his  garrison,  since  the  excellent  prelate  .had 
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omitted  to  nssien  him  a  ttiary,  the  latter  replied 
iei7  significanu^  hy  pointing  out  th«  aitoatic 
the  SoTtcesa,  and  the  poor  rel&tlon  made  sack  ^ 
u«e  of  the  hint  that  be  died  a  millioonaire.  Indeed, 
it  waa  not  a  remarkable  tiling  in  those  dajs  for  gen- 
tlemen to  break  up  every  road  except  that  one 
vhich  led  immedialKly  under  their  batllementi,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  pillage  of  the  trader.  Some- 
times nhen  (he  neighboring  princes  found  them- 
selvf*  in  difHcultles,  they  mnds  war  on  the  rich 
burghers,  eipecially  of  Flanders,  robbing  and  rav- 
aging until  the  merchants  came  to  [enns;  and 
bought  them  olT,  while  those  who  bad  no  Btich  prey 
handy  betook  them  to  what  ma  termed  "  borrow- 
ing," ^  *  transaction  the  nature  of  which  is  xary 
neatly  tllnttraled  bwthe  following  aneodote*.  The 
good  people  of  Ciheft,  havina  omee  upon  a  time  lent 
our  Edwanl  111.  two  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
Tentured  several  years  after  to  reqneat  payment,  — 
a  proceeding  so  preposterously  al^rd  that  it  drew 
rous  of  laughter  from  t^e  Lords  of  ^e  Council  to 
whom  the  deputies  applied.  .Nor  wu  this  by  any 
means  harsh  treatment  The  lively  Duke  of  Ur>- 
leans,  having,  in  a  fit  of  relisious  fervor,  vowed  ta 
pay  his  debts,  called  bis  creditors  t^etber  by  sound 
□f  trumpet.  He  really  was  sincere,  and  saade  what 
he  consid^rerl  ample  arrangements,  but  he  reckoneil 
without  his  bosi      '"  "       gbl  hundred  ami 

Innards,  that  pi  «  at  the  appointed 

time,  borriSed  h  g  of  being  able  to 

satisfy  them  otb  a  dozes  or  so  by 

way  of  example,  :  net  with  hideous 

threats  as  to  wb  luld  they  sdlj  per- 

sist in   teasing  >allry  bills.     And 

Charles  the  Vi!i',  ^f  Navarre,  siiuared  an  nccount 
in  a  simitar  way.  Henry  of  Transtanuir  having  ex- 
pelled his  brother,  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  latter  was 
returning  to  his  dominions,  escorted  by  the  Black 
Prince  and  thirty  thousand  men.  As  Charles  held 
the  pnsses  of  tbe  Pyrenees,  both  brothers  applied  to 
him,  —  the  one  ofie ring  a  couple  of  towns  ibr  free 
passage,  and  the  other  a  large  sum  that  tbe  defiles 
might  be  barred.  Tbe  oiTers  were  equally  tempting, 
'and  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  earn  them  both. 
He  took  tbe  money,  and  then  excnsed  himself  from 
obstructing  the  march  of  the  invaders  by  hiriop  one 


king  of  Navarre  demanded  his  release.  But  de 
Mauay  hod  profited  too  well  by  his  eniployer't  e.v- 
amj^e  to  keep  strictly  to  his  bai^nin.  He  pocketed 
his  hire,  and  then,  aifecting  to  consider  tbe  king  m 
a  tme  prisoner  of  war.  refosed  to  part  with  him 
except  on  the  customary  terwa,  —  •  large  ransom. 
Most  people  would  have  givetl  way  to  anger  under 
such  barefaced  extortion ;  bat  not  so  Charles,  who, 
thoroughly  appreciating  such  a  petty  piece  (^  per- 
fidy, even  when  exercised  oa  himself,  cbnckled  over 
it  with  the  greatest  relish,  and,  in  short,  i^reed  at 
once  (o  his  very  good  friend's  tlemaod.  The  litter, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  and  everybaly  else, 
consented  to  accompany  tbe  Vile  one  to  Tuoela  in 
order  to  receive  his  pay,  which  he  did  directly  he 
entered  the  town,  —  only  it  was  on  tbe  icaSbid,  and 
from  the  bands  of  tbe  hangman.  Of  contte  it  re- 
quired some  litde  dexterity  to  indnee  cloee-fkted 
people  to  part  with  their  cash  on  iveh  terme ;  but 
tbe  kings  and  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  al- 
ways equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Tudors  and 
Flantagencls  brilliantly  so.  Everybody  know*  how 
King  John  coaxed  a  loan  from  tlK  Hebrew,  uid 
BBch  <  penuasives  as  a  few  weeks'  lodging  in  t&e 


pleasant  domicile  called  "Little  Kue,"  qt  *  cam- 
paign as  a  common  "soldier  against  the  wild  bar- 
aeren,  were  applied  with  Buccea  to  an  obstinate 
banker  i^  the  last  Boyal  Harry.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  example  of  the  king  was  never  lost 
npon  the  courtier.  And  thus — so  iar  ae  his  feta- 
tion* with  tbe  powerful  extended  —  the  wealthy 
plebeian  was  in  a  perpetnal  dilemma.  It  was  dao- 
gerons  to  lend  and  equally  so  to  withhold.  For 
when  a  creditor  became  too  importunate,  a  judiciooo 
application  of  whip,  knife,  or  nome,  abated  the  nni- 
sance;  while  the  capitalist  who lefiBed  to  do  a  little 
bill  ran  the  risk  of  having  bimseif  and  hia  buvneaB 
suspended  It^ther. 

But  violence  ww  then  the  nniversal  remedj. 
Not)iing  could  mitigate  die  horron  <^  famine  or 
pestilence  like  a  mafsacre  of  tbe  Jews  and  lepen ; 
and  it  was  the  easiest  thii^  in  the  world  to  pot 
dowa  a  popular  tumult  by  stringing  to  the  trees,  or 
still  more  convenient  atgn-posta,  e«  many  of  tb«  sDob 
as  authority  could  contrive  to  lay  hands  on.  Heov 
are  a  couple  of  iniitances,  taken  afaaoat  it  randoia 
out  of  ten  thounnd.  The  Crusaders  hrongfat  tba 
bprosy  home  from  the  East,  and  uncleanly  babit^ 
bad  food,  and  defective  sanitary  arrangement*,  re». 
dereil  it  for  a  period  a  really  fbrmidable  epidewe, 
while  its  loathsoHit!  nature  invested  it  with  exceed- 
ing terror.  Tbe  lepers  were  everywhere  iramiired 
in  hospilals,  which  were  erected  and  maintained  t^ 

Between  1314  and  1311  a  series  of  fawnes  and 
pestilences  destroyed  vast  multitudes,  probably  a 
third  of  the  whole  populaLon  of  Europe.  In  tbe 
last  of  those  years  startling  mmora  w«re  beard  in 
nil  directions.  It  was  told  that  tbe  Spanish  Moon 
had  determined  ta  citerminale  the  Christians  fmm 
the  fare  of  the  earth  ;  that  they  bad  employed  tbft 
Jews  to  effect  their  purpose ;  that  the  Jews,  aeMB, 
had  deputed  tbe  task  to  the  leper«,  and  tiiat  tiMsa 
mieerable^beings  bad  agreed  to  carry  oat  tbe  sWaa|^ 
desi;;n  by  infecting  all  tbe  bcaltby  raond  tbem  with 
their  own  hideous  malady.  It  was  farther  stated 
that  the  lepers  bad  actuidly  deliberated  tbe  Dniter 
in  Ibtir  grand  convocations,  attended  by  d^ntica 
from  every  l.izar-bonse  in  Em^pe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  in  England,  —  an  exceptioo  which  gave 
the  story  a  greater  seeming  of  reality ;  and  that 
they  had  liAally  decided  to  effect  tfaeir  oMect  bj 
poisoning  all  the  springs,  and  ^  the  ttill  inoiv 
dreaded  means  of  magic  spells.  "Die  story  was  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  era,  and  was  everywhere  greedily 
credited,  especially  in  France,  whose  king  and  peo- 
ple took  the  lead  in  punishing  tbe  assumed  (.-nmi- 
nals.  That  country  was  -soon  in  one  of  its  numer- 
tiger  fits,  —  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  the 
le  of  unutterable  horrors.  Here,  tbe  lazap- 
Iiouses  and  their  inmates  were  burnt  togethA- ; 
there,  the  lepers  were  pu^ied  at  the  point  of  tbe 
into  tbe  nearest  river ;  in  other  qoartera, 
again,  they  were  stoned  to  death,  or  hunted  down, 
and  slaughtered  like  wolves ;  while  the  tew  sm<- 
virors  endeavored,  too  often  in  vain,  to  shelter  tbdr 
wretehednuM  among  the  woods  and  rocks.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  affection  rose  stronger  than  disgiMt 

'  '      tir,  and  snatched  the  victim  frosa  deel     " 
sought  to  mitigate  hb  late   by  sharri 
with  him.     But  as  for  the  Jews,  they  experiel_ 

mercy  whatever.     Such  of  tb«m  aa  escaped  in- 
stant massacre  were  committed  to  prison  and  sob- 
is  of  agony  ranc 
;  and,  when  thoe  wete  stjUed, 
them,  —  ISO,  in- 


bB^JK 


jected  t«  the  torture.     Tbdr  sbrieu  of  agony  r 
iiT  dnngeon  ;  an  ' 
id  fires  elaaed  b 


fraea  eveir  dune 
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cludivff  male  aad fwaaW, atbuL aadcnDdtire,  get- 
irtag  in  •  MgJ*  oiu  at  Toaloixe.    It  na  nat  antil 


farth,  which  —  adiuUina  lb  , 

»cj  »Bd  th«  HUtiee  •!  the  jwiihawit  inSicfaJ - 


—  adiuUina  lb*  T«ality  ef  tlx  eonniu 
•dviacd  tint  toe  ntiuiue*  ol  ckc 


b«  jeMered  ;  (Iwt  lueh  of  the  wiftirtnRale  kpar^  a« 
lurd  eicapoa.  aail  wba  were  iterrdy  praLdbitad  frosa 
JbUooisg  any  ocEs^k^oa  bj  wbicli  toa;  coiil J  maia- 
tuB  themselTce.  might  be  nteicifufiy  pergmltcd  h> 
live  oa  b/  tiM  Wp  oC  cknhy,  that  u,  M4>paBing 
ekkritf  not  to  k&ve  tKeu  killed  off  lo  lar  aa  Aey 
vere  caa«era«d  bjr  tbe  borHUe  •cctMatron ;  «aa 
that  the  Jcvft  migb  be  allowed  to  le>*e  tkeir 
ftjaoaa  belwecK  wturie*  and  smact,  ia  order  Co  nise 
the  mofiej  bf  whicb  Iba  great  bTSi  at  axtU 


Henry  HL  the  Londoners  bappued  to  quarret  wkb 
tLe  poople  «f  Wettniiuter  at  ■  wre^ing-match. 
Tbe  fctmer  grew  riolo^,  bm&e  a  goed  many  hsada, 
and  puUed  down  wneral  houfie^  —  much  to  the 
amuKment  of  nobility  a&d  kateklbood,  wbicb  kap- 
pened,  in  coBBiderable  foree,  to  be  looking  on.  But 
the  lioCera  kairiag  fooliahly  extended  the  iatter  por- 
tion sf  their  peribrmaace  to  ume  teaemenb  be- 
lu^tBg  to  tka  Abbot  of  Wratmhistev,  tbe  aipcut  of 
'It'ny  Bkderweat  a  great  change  ia  tbe  view  of  ths 
loidly  prcpnetors.  Tke  latter  instantly  mounted 
and  chaignl,  ci^itarii^  several  dozens  of  ther  coob, 
and  diapeniiig  the  rest.  Tl»  ringk-aiiers  were 
bftcged  at  onee,  without  fbrn  or  proeese,  aod  tbe 
remainder  of  the  ci^tives  diamkaad,  with  thei>  feet 
ehapfed  off.     .■ 

The  tEiouaaodf  who  dieil  for  witchcraft  show  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  be  i^ly  or  ptor  in  tbe  "  glorionit 
daji  of  eld  " ;  and,  m  kundreda  of  iiwtauefta  attestr 
it  w«a  almoU  aa  fatal  to  b«  eonspicoow  for  wealth, 
and  eweciatly  for  beauty.  lodeed,  from  the  days 
tf  Elrava  to  thoec  of  Mary  Stuart,  a  fur  lady  is 
tcaEeety  ever  mentioBed  by  tbe  Chroniclers  except 
a*  tin)  subject  of  a  tragedy-  Kor  are  we  without 
rei;orded  instances  of  jreatlemea  who  were  luiBed 
solely  by  Chcir  good  looks.  It  was  not,  indeed,  aay 
unwomanly  repoenance  to  h<i  baodaouie  face  that 
inhucd  Quean  llatilda  to  cooiigA  ths  Saxon  Erih- 
trick  to  perpetual  iiB[»-isoiuiMnt ;  Ihoi^b  those  wiio 
remember  tJm  rather  ceeentric  style  of  wooing  — 
agpnd  thrashing  aail  a  roll  tfarou^  a  mud  puddle 
—  which  finally  fi«d  her  aff.-ctbns  on  the  Con- 
queror,  mi^ht  be  inclined  tn  think  otlierWise.  But, 
exceptional  as  she  ihowad  herself  to  William,  it  ia 
quite  certain  tliat  KTatilda  was  eve«  more  than  suf- 
fiuii^iltly  appreciative  o£  personal  graces  in  the  case 
of  Bribtrii:k,  since  she  was  so  taken  with  that  me- 
diaeval exquisite,  wbsn  aiobassiilor  at  her  &tber's 
coortr  that  she  actually  offered  liJm  ber  haad.  And 
it  W3S  to  punish,  his  refusal,  that,  years  aftsr,  tlie 
uBfor^vins  (jueeft  bemjed  the  Saxon  from  her  has- 
banrl  as  ber  share  of  tlie  Bnglish  spoil. 

But  the  Jew  a9<d«!,  Cberanos  nobody  so  liable  to 
forfeit  Hfu  or  limb^  three  or  four  hundred  yc^rs  ago, 
s  tbe  immiuliiite  i<ccvant  of  the  Crown.  Di&otie. 
dient.  ha  was  pretty  sure  to  meet  death  by  the 
awvd  of  his  BMucer  ;  while,  if  he  distinguished 
hiaiaelf  by  too  strict  adherence  to  orders,  he  was 
generally  despatched  out  of  the  world  by  that  mas- 
ter's suseessor-  Indeed,  ia  aearlj  every  case  during 
those  macb-tauded  ^mcs,  the  accessian  of  &  new 
monareb,  ov  the  weakness  of  a  remaning  one.  was 
the  signal  ibr  a»  ooslauij^  on  aJI  w£d  bad  rendcraii 


tb«BMl*es  obn^Ion  in  regal  serriee,  mdm!^/  by 
accoianUting  rkbci.  £*ery  eovt  in  ifuropc  ^d 
its  CaUenms  aad  Strafliads,  —  its  fiispwfM  ana 
tiiaca,  —  its  lo(^  <u«c«M>oa  rf  Bioiaten  aad  wm- 
ion*,—  wbo,  as  a  rule,  atoned  with  liAi  for  too  lutb- 
fnl  service.  It  meet  be  i^l«««d  tbat  Itre  greedy  «■! 
th«  rukdietive  wer«  generally  jsstified  m  hriwiBg 
tteir  Ttctims  to  tha  scaSbld  by  tbeii  nhnainnl 
crime.  Bat  tbie  was  not  iBtiriaUy  tbe  eue.  Sow 
and  thea  an  upright  miaister,  ftitd  «iea  a  bvorite 
with  some  bttle  priacipk,  did  oaks  )ua  appeanuefl 
at  Courts  Not  that  tbe  iiin«eeHe«  of^SBch  a  one 
avMled  him  nock  wbea  Iks  eril  day  arrived,  except 
to  prsorpitate  his  Aaom  and  aggnrate  bit  snfftna^ 


fe= 


cerUia  md  aeate  by  the  itbargw  oT  witeheraft  aad 
beseay  which  were  nsaally  retwted  b>  in  lack  of 
more  •abstantial  mMter  of  aeeasatisB,  So,  amoiw; 
a  boat  or  others,  Annd  Ei^ermmd  de  Uarigi^ 
S£nJeter  of  FiaaBca  to  Philip  tb«  Faiz. 

Hariog  been  raA  enouua  to  give  Ae  Ue  ttf 
Ckarlee  of  Vaima,  the  brouer  of  hii  sovereign,  ia 
retom  forasimiln:  compliment,  he  paid  the;  peoaltj 
of  bie  indiserctioa  at  the  earliest  oppottunity,  —  tbe 
daatb  of  his  master.  That  event  made  Charles 
regeet  of  Fraace,  aad  h»  very  first  act  was  tbe  im- 
priasnment  c^his  enemy.  TW  prince  then  went  Uf 
work  like  a  ntilway  eonnstlee  sgainst  an  uiwopa- 
lar  coMEractov  or  ebairman,  with  the  triShig  dil&r' 
eiKS  that  he  tortured  the  clerks  iaatead  of  the 
aceowUs,  in  order  to  coBvict  th«  man  lie  bated  at 
embezzleiueat.  Finding'  that  particular  method  irf 
iKstorlJng  ftgures  useless,  it  was  next  determined  to 

ie  the  ullen  etalcsnaa  of  sorcery,  and  ^e  suc- 

of  this  plan  was  aU  that  Chiules  could  have 
desired.     It  was  aonouncsd  thai  de  M.irigni's  wite 

sister,  acting  uader  bis  direction,  had  employed 
one  of  the  profenore  of  diaUerie  that  then  swarmed 
in  aH  direcboQS,  to  aid  tbam  ia  destroying  the  whole 
royal  race.  We  aeed  not  pause  to  investigate  the 
'particidar  species  of  ineaatation  by  which  the  da 
Mangnia  and  their  asao<tiat«  were  accused  of  intend' 
ing  to  eflect  their  purpose,  since,  whichever  way  the 
oharze  ran,  it  enabled  the  regent  to  effect  his.  The 
inai;ii:!ian,  assured  of  death  in  any  ease,  banged  him- 
self to  escape  the  atrocious  tortura  which  awaited 
him,  while  his  wife  and  servant  were  burnt  alive. 
De  Uarigni's  wife  and  sister  were  sentenced  to  be 
iminured  for  life,  and  tbe  haplesi  conrtier  himself,  in 
.'iplte  of  his  noble  birth,  which  —  as  the  law  then  ran 
—  ought  to  have  secured  him  from  such  ignominy, 
was  not  only  banged,  but,  b^  a  nn^ar  fortune,  his 
remains  were  allerwaids  lasteaed  to  the  gibbet 
which  himself  had  caused  to  be  erected  shortly  be- 
fore at  KtoBtfkut^on,  lor  the  exposure  of  executed 
fi:lons.    Four  of  his  eneceaaon  la  office  underwent 

asie  fhte,  anil  for  very  nmilar  teasons,  during 
the  nesj  two  centuries,  —  the  last  of  tlicm,  Sem- 
blan^y,  going  to  the  gallows  in  lo22  as  the  pro\y 
of  the  mother  of  Francis  L,  who  had  made  the  un- 
fortunate iateadaat  of  linance  her  instrument  in 
ruiiring  an  army,  in  order  to  ^ati^  the  grudge  she 
bore  its  general,  Lnutrec.  And  judicial  mortality 
vas  even  more  rife  among  chancellors,  constables, 
:h amber! iutis,  and  otiier  great  officers  of  state.  In- 
deei!,  oo  mediieval  statesiaaitnasatall  sureof  d^in^ 
ijuietry  ia  his  bad,  unless  be  happened  to  he  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Church.  In  that  case,  indesd,  he  was 
usually  safe.  Even  Louis  XI,,  mnch  as  he  hated 
Cardinal.  Bakic.  shrank  from  pntting  him  to  death. 
And,  in  Tima,  this  iiupuwty  of  the  clergy  came  to 
ba  so  weU  ^uleMtoody  thai  ovary  prudent  minieteu 


^. 


took  care  to  aTwl  binuelf  of  it,   by   purcbaaiDg  a 
cardinal's  hat,  or,  at  the  r«ty  1ea«t,  a  tiishopnc- 

Occaaonally  there  were  rulen  who  del;eht«d  to 
place  people  in  such  ticklish  poeitioiu  that  any 
course  of  action  might  be  iater]n«ted  intA  treason. 
Our  ovn  Elizabeth  bad  some  knowledge  of  this 
particular  branch  of"  kin^raft"  Bat  its  supreme 
master  —  not  even  excepting  the  author  of  the  cel- 
ebrat«d  ambiguity,  "  Spare  not  to  kili  the  King  i» 
well,"  —  was  LouM  XI.  Certain  citizeaa  of  Ams 
having  requested  hii  permission  to  visit  the  Court  of 
Burgundy  on  business,  Louis  told  them,  in  person, 
that  he  considered  them  quite  capable  of  deciding 
that  small. matter  without  troubling  him.  Taking 
the  King's  reply  for  assent,  they  set  out  —  twenty- 
three  in  number  —  on  their  jonmey ;  but  beibre  they 
had  traversed  a  lea^e  they  were  stopped,  broo^bt 
back,  and  decapitated  by  that  gloomy  official, 
Tristam  THermitfi.  One  of  tbe  victims  bad  not 
long  before  been  appointed  a  counsellor  of  tbe  Par- 
liament of  Paris  by  Louis,  and  now  the  ferocious 
tyrant  caused  the  severed,  head  to  be  Invested  with 
the  usual  cap  of  office,  and  deposited  in  its  proper 
place  among  the  memben  of  that  legal  body,  when 
assembled  in  their  hall.  A^ia  and  again  did  the 
powerilil  of  those  ages,  which  respected  the  text, 
"  Touch  not  mine  anmnted,"  too  profoundly  to  bring 
the  crowned  felon  himself  to  tbe  scaffold,  execute 
him  by  substitute,  in  the  peraons  of  such  of  bis  ser- 
vants as  happened  to  fall  the  first  into  their  bands. 
The  Coant  of  Haicourt  and  three  other  gentlemen 
were  beheaded  by  John,  King  of  France,  in  1S55, 
and  twenty-two  years  later  two  others  of  equal 
rank  by  his  successor  Charles,  in  punishment  of  a 
few  of  the  numerous  crimes  perpetrated  by  their 
msster,  that  same  Charles  the  Vile,  one  specimeo 
of  whose  handiwork  we  have  already  related.  But 
the  reprobate  himself  did  not  finally  eecape.  His 
death  was  not  indeed  a  judicial  one,  but  it  was  fully 
as  terrible.  Being  accustomed,  in  his  later  years, 
to  sleep  in  night-clothes  that  had  been  steeped  in 
spirits  of  wine,  these  at  last  took  fire,  —  it  was  whis- 
pered that  his  servants  deliberately  ignited  them,  — 
and  thus  the  monster  perished  in  some  such  agooy 
as  it  had  delighted  him  to  inflict 

It  was,  however,  on  their  insurgents,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Middle  Ages  delighted  to  lavish  their 
penalties.  The  people  of  Dinant  havin"  quarrelled 
with  their  lord,  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bui^ndy, 
the  leading  demagc^es  took  a  course  very  common 
in  those  days  to  render  the  breach  irreparable. 
lliey  hanged  his  messengers,  executed  himself  in 
efEi;y  over  their  walla,  and  indulged  in  the  coarsest 
reflections  on  the  duchess.  And  thev  suffered  fear- 
fully. Unable  to  resist  tbe  force  which  the  rage  of 
tbe  offended  prince  gathered  instantly  against  them, 
they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  but  they  might 
as  well  have  fought  it  out  to  the  lasL  The  duke 
sacked  the  city  for  three  days,  then  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  when  tbe  blaxe  streamed  highest,  had  SOO  of 
the  citizens  pinioned  in  couples,  back  to  back,  and 
thrown  into  the  Mease.  The  remainder  he  sold  as 
slaves,  and  with  vengeance  still  unsated  set  his  work- 
men in  crowds  to  pull  down  the  blackened  ruins, 
and  thus  efface  every  vestige  of  the  hated  town. 
But  this  evil  deed  was  outdone  at  Neale  by  his 
successor,  Charles  1e  Temeraire.  Revenging  the 
perfidy  of  their  prince  on  the  hapless  people,  he  slew 
garrison  and  inhabitants  alike,  allowing  none  to 
escape  but  a  few  archers,  whose  hands  he  had  pre- 
viously lopped  off  at  the  wrists.  When  the  fierce 
dake  rode  mto  tbe  reddest  scene  of  slanghter, — the 


prindpal  church, — and  saw  the  hem  of  slain  that 
lumbered  the  floor,  he  crossed  himseu  with  grateful 
satisfaction,  saying,  "  Qnll  voyut  inonet  belle  cboee, 

et  qu'il  avoit  avec  lui  mouet  bons  bouehen."  But 
even  poetic  Justice  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  tbe 
fate  of  this  buteber  prince.  He  who  vxnild  nol  bear 
another's  cry  for  mercy  encountered  a  f(>e  on  tbe 
lost  Geld  of  Nanci  who  could  not  hear  his  own  ;  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Claude  of  Beanmont,  who  wm 
deaf,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  offer  of  surrender 
was  addreaed  in  vain.  Our  own  &vorite  beroe* 
are  by  no  means  free  fitim  the  same  dork  reproach. 
The  Black  Prince  punished  tbe  treachery  at  the 
Bishop  of  Limoges  by  sparing  the  offender  and  maa- 
sacring  the  innocent  people,  with  tbe  honombtc  ex* 
ception  of  a  few  knighbi  whose  gallant  resistance 
bad  won  his  admiration.  And  Henry  Y.  inSicted  a 
simitar  punishment  on  the  inhalntanti  of  Ueatix  for 
what  appears  to  us  a  very  inadequate  offence.  As 
soon  as  the  English  army  appeared  beibni  their 
walls,  the  men  ofneaux  placed  an  ass  on  their  rMm- 
parts,  and,  beating  it  until  it  brayed,  jeeringly  in- 
vited the  English,  whose  atteation  had  been  At- 
tracted by  the  odd  spectacle,  to  come  and  reacne 
their  king,  who,  as  they  asserted,  was  crying  out  for 
help.  What  a  period  it  must  have  been  when  a 
hero  could  be  stimulated  to  massacre  by  such  misei^ 
able  buffoonery !  Yet,  after  all,  massacre,  however 
indiscriminate,  was  by  no  means  tbe  worst  thing 
that  could  befall  rebels.  The  Count  of  Evrenx,  wbo 
ruled  Normandy  during  the  minority  of  Duke  Kieb- 
ard,  having  detected  a  conspiracy  which  tbe  peas- 
ants had  organized  agwost  the  ruling  classes,  ar- 
rested all  the  ringleaders,  and,  withont  bringine 
them  to  trial,  first  punished  them  according  to  his 
own  cruel  pleasure,  and  then  gave  his  subordinates 
full  license  to  add  to  his  sentence  whatever  their 
evil  fancy  could  suggest  Some  of  the  wretches 
were  blinded,  their  hands  cut  off,  or  their  sinews 
seared  with  hot  irons;  otiiers  again  were  impaled, 
placed  St  stow  fires,  or  submitted  to  shower-baths  of 
molten  lead.  The  few  who  survived  this  diabolical 
treatment  were  paraded  through  tbe  villages  as  ob- 

{'ects  of  terror,  and  then  sent  home.  And  this  excel- 
ent  count  was  at  least  equalled  by  Charles  VI.  of 
France.  In  revenge  for  "a  Hyde  Park  "sort  of  de- 
monstration of  the  good  citizens  of  Paris  in  1381, 
that  king,  besides  fining  and  taxing  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and   imprisoning   whomsoever  he   pleased. 


limbs  from  the  necks  of  their  owners  as,  to  nse  bis 

own  words,  "  an  eternal  badge  of  infamy."  Nor  was 
the  conduct  of  these  rulers  by  any  means  excep- 
tional. Through  every  country  in  Europe  mutila- 
tion was  then  the  lot  of  those  prominent  insurgents 
and  rioters  who  happened  to  escape  the  gallows.  It 
was  therefore  perpetually  in  action,  for  the  revolts 
of  the  lower  classes  were  as  ceaseless  as  their  provo- 
cation, and  tbe  latter  was  everlasting.  Crushed, 
degraded,  and  demoralized  as  they  were,  the  serfs 
still  retained  some  portitin  of  manly  feeling,  and, 
whenever  tbcy  could,  they  rose  to  assert  it  In  spite 
of  their  iron  panoply,  their  trained  retainers,  and 
their  moated  walls,  the  nobles  were  frequently  sur- 
prised; and  for  a  time  the  infuriated  peasantry  car- 
ried all  before  them,  robbing,  murdering,  and  per- 
petrating every  other  horror,  until  —  compact,  and 
strong,  and  mad  for  vengeance  —  down  came  tiie 
cavaheis.  When  the  long  lance  and  the  heavy 
sword  were  tired,  and  the  arm  was  weary  with  smit- 
ing, then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the  execationer 
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aalled  in.  Shosb  of  the  miserable  insurgents  were 
liGd  ^p  to  the  trees ;  and  atlll  greater  muUitudes 
di<miSBed,  fearfoUv  disfigured,  to  crowd  the  highways 
with  bewnWi  and  to  he  everywhere  a  warning,  but, 
iImI  a^uitless  one,  against  fotare  revolL  For 
"  SerB  ye  wore,  serfs  ye  are,  and  bondmen  ye  shall 
rBmain,"  —  Rmlici  qnidem  fuistis  et  esth,  i'  '  ' 
dagio  pennanebilU,m  Walsinghatn  reports 
the  sentence  that  rang  after  the  fugitJvee,  and  the 
conquerors  conld  take  no  Barer  means  of  perpetuat- 
inBrebellioa  than  by  carrying  it  out. 

The  mediiBva!  penal  code  eschewed  monotony 
jwC  as  carefully  as  weakneu.  Its  capital  and  otJwr 
corporal  punishments  might  he  rather  more  freqaent 
Uhu)  modem  prejudices  approve  of,  hut  excellent 
care  was  taken  to  divest  them  of  t«dioiis  uniformity- 
Mr.  Justice  Tresilyan,  the  very  worthy  predecessof 
of  Jeffreys,  was  quite  an  artist  in  this  species  el 
deadly  variety,  as  the  followers  of  John  Ball  and 
Wat  Tyler  experienced,  (ome  of  whom  he  hanged 
ibnr  times  over  before  he  allowed  titcm  to  die.  But 
clever  as  our  English  adepts  were,  —  and  some  of 
them  were  exceedingly  so, —we  must  admit  that 


they  competed  but  poorly  with  their  Continental 
rivals,  with  whom,  in  the  good  old  time,  death  was, 
beyond  all  question,  the  veritable  "  king  of  terrors," 
Thanks  to  our  novelists,  the  reading  public  is  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  commoner  appliances  of 
torture;  and  we  are  therefore  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  enlai^ng  on  such  fascinating  items  as  the 
rack,  the  wheel,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  boot.  But 
these  were  only  the  everj'-fiay  forms  of  puniabmcnt. 
There  were  always  individuals,  princes  and  politi- 
cians, especially  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who  rose 
superior  to  such  vulgar  usages,  and  with  whom  "  kill- 
ing by  inches"  was  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but 
a  dread  reality.  Indeed,  some  of  their  detestable  in- 
ventions of  cruelty  have  obtained  as  wide  celebritv 
as  the  bull  of  Phaloris.  There  was  the  "  chambre  \ 
cmcer,"  —  a  heavy  chest,  short,  ahnllow,  and  lined 
with  sharp  stones,  —  in  which  the  sufferer  was  packed, 
and  the  lid,  heavily  weighted,  shut  down  on  him. 
There  wore  the  "  tfernielee,"  consisting  of  a  mattress, 
on  which  the  victim  was  fastened  by  the  neck  with 
bullock's  sinews  to  keep  him  from  moving,  while  bis 
legs  were  passed  through  a  kind  of  stocks,  and 
crushed  between  two  great  logs  of  wood,  on  the  up- 
permost of  which  a  man  was  seated :  the  proce)^ 
being  repeated  on  tho  third  day,  which,  as  the  old 
chronicler  tells  us,  "ia  the  cruellest  thing  that  ever 
was  hear<l  of"  There  were  the  iron  ca^es  of  Louis 
XL,  in  which  some  of  bis  victims  !<pent  years,  and 
which  were  so  maliciously  contrived  that  every  po- 
ntion  —  standing,  sitting,  or  lying — was  equally 
uncomfortable  to  the  occupant-  But,  unquestion- 
ably, the  master  contrivances  of  all  tliese  delicate 
inventions  for  producing  e.xcriiciating  agony  were 
the  "  baiser  do  la  vicrge  "  of  Baden  Baden,  and  the 
''  iron  colBn  "  of  Lissa.  In  tlie  former  the  prisoner, 
blindfold,  and  fastened  in  a  chair,  was  lowered  by  a 
windlass  through  a  well-like  shaft,  reaching  from  the 
top  of  the  castle  deen  down  into  the  heart  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands,  so  deep  —  for  the  shaft  still 
etists — that  the  visitor  passing  beneath  can  barely 
discern  the  glimmering  daylight  at  the  top.  Here 
be  was  immured  in  a  <uingeon  hewn  out  ot  the  liv- 
ing stone,  and  fitted  with  a  door  of  the  same  mate- 
rial a  foot  thick,  so  artfully  constructed  that  it  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  wall.  In 
this  miserable  cell,  surrounded  by  darkness  that 
might  be  felt,  — silenf^  helpless,  hopeless,  like  a  toad 
in  the  centre  of  its  block,  —  he  remained  until  the 


hour   of  trial.     He   was  then   brought  before  bis 

i'udges,  who  awaited  him,  masked  and  aolemn,  in  a 
arger  excavation,  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment. 
From  thence  he  was  conducted  to  the  torture  cham- 
ber, —  a  den  amply  supplied  with  all  the  oecessaTy 
implements,  —  and  subjected  to  its  amenities  accord- 
ing to  tie  discretion  of  his  judges.  This  over,  the 
captive  was  sped  through  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 
He  was  unbuckled  from  his  iron  bed,  and  directed 
to  kiss  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  that  stood  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  passages  leading  Irom  the 
chamber,  as  the  seal  of  whatever  declaration  had 
been  wrung  from  bij  agony.  Wearily  he  dra^^ed 
himself  along,  with  tottering  limbs  and  fuhng 
strength,  until,  as  he  raised  his  lips  to  the  mild  fiice 
of  the  Madonna,  a  trap-door  gare  way  beneath  bis 
tread,  and  precipitated  him,  fathoms  down,  upon  a 
series  of  delicately  poised  wheeb, — 


which  his  fall  aet  in  rapid  motion.  Nor  do  we  ex- 
aggerate in  the  least;  for  the  fragtnenta  of  the  mur- 
derpus  machinery,  stuck  thickly  over  with  bits  of 
bone  and  pieces  of  dress,  still  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  feaml  oubliette.  More  awfnl  still  was  the 
punishment  of  the  iron  coffin,  wherein  the  prisoner 
saw  his  dungeon  contracting  round  him  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hoar,  the  sides  stealing  up  and  the  roof 
creeping  down, — slowly,  steadily,  silentiy,  —  pas- 
sionless as  fate,  and  as  remorseless,  — the  dread  ma- 
chinery maintaining  the  calm  monotony  of  its  march, 
through  lingering  davs  and  nights  of  horror,  until 
the  final  colTapse  crushed  him. 

Bat  even  the  wont  of  these  was  mildness  itself 
when  compareil  with  the  infemalities  occasionally 
practised  on  a  few  exceptional  victims  of  exasper- 
ated power.  Regicides  were  tortured  with  more 
than  Indian  ferocity,  until  the  body  was  incapable 
of  further  sutTering.  Jomandi,  a  descendant  of  the 
Norman  conquerora  of  Sicily,  in  requital  for  rebel- 
lion against  the  Emfieror  Henry  VJ.,was  enthroned 
naked  on  a,  seat  of  red-hot  iron,  and  crowned  with 
a  similar  diadem.  A  noble  matron  of  Constantino- 
having  retbsed  the  hand  of  her  daughter  to 
of  the  infiunous  parasites  of  the  second  Theo- 
dore Lascares,  that  ingenious  tjTont  caused  the 
obstinate  dame  to  be  stripped  and  enclosed  to  the 
neck  in  a  sack  along  with  a  'number  of  cats,  who 
were  pricked  into  furious  exercise  of  tooth  and  talon 
by  a  couple  of  executioners.  Another  of  these  wor- 
thy rulers,  Justinian  1I-,  was  accustomed  to  punish 
his  insolvent  tributaries  by  BU.-!p«nding  them,  head 
downwards,  in  the  offensive  smoke  of  a  fire  fijd  by 
noxious  weeds.     And  a  third,  Constans  11.,  having 

vain  endeavored  to  soothe  the  jealousy  excited 

his  brother  Theodosius  by  consigning  him  to  the 
priesthood,'  at  length  murdered  tjie  unfortunate 
-outh  in  one  of  the  atrocious  ways  peculiar  to  the 
"^ast.  But  tho  crime  was  too  horrible  for  even  tho 
Greeks  of  that  blood-stained  capital, — habituated, 
to  tolerate  as  they  were,  to  the  daily  perpetration 
of  similar  deeds,  and,  rising  indignant,  they  drove 
issassin  fhtm  his  capital.  But  not  into  security. 
^  .^n^eance  far  surpassing  anv  thej'  could  have 
inflicted  thenceforward  shared  his  exile,  nor  ever 
left  his  side  even  for  an  instant  antil  the  distant 
hour  of  his  own  murder.  Then  only  did  the  phan- 
)m  of  his  victim  cease  to  present  its  chalice  filled 

iih  blood  te  the  murd'erer'B  Kps,  and  to  appall  his 
nr  with  the  terrible  invitation,  "Drink,  brother, 
drink  1  drink,  brother,  drink ! "  But  we  must  not 
linger  over  that  sink  of  depravity,  the  Lower  Em- 
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piie,  or  i*e  AaH  feel  the  ptntenotM  iafliieiice  of  iu 
f  ThaUtitfaii ;  Hka  Ducuige.  for  inituKe,  wlio  dia- 
cMBGs  witk  too  evident  reiish  the  varioui  metbodt 
deviaeJ,  under  the  palnuuge  of  the  Bji&utioe 
rulen,  ibr  extiuKiBBUitig  the  tight.  We  merely 
Tttaae  to  iCMurk  that  one  of  the  BOtt  nsed  of  these 
UDperial  punnfameutfttlteaAipatatiaBof  the  tongue, 
oiigiaiited  k  "  nuraek  "  —  tMl  at  ipoecb  wit&Mit 
Maguea  —  which  edi&cd  tha  orthodex  of  the  Sfth 
centnrj,  cooibuBde)!  the  Axiaa  peneeototi  who  had 
recoune  to  it,  and  exoeediitgly  botheiad  the  histo- 
rian GibboB.  That  writer,  unable  to  eooboveit 
the  svidence  adduced  in  iaTor  of  tia  muvel,  vary 
chAncteriMicaUji  InsiBuatea  that  he  ha*  as  gmd  a 
right  to  be  obatioate  in  doubt  m  the  Aiiaaa  Qu«s- 
ttoBlew,  be  woald  h«ve  exulted  had  be  known  that 
the  "  miraele  "  was  aa  miracle  U  all,  bat  a  cocobmsb 
occurreace  in  the  Eatt,  where  the  poniehm^t  has 
been  practised  beyond  memory  to  this  extent,  the 
amputiition  of  half  the  organ,  and  where  those  who 
have  iert^de  enoi^^  to  enemnter  the  pain  and 
risk  atteadkig  totai  exeiaion,  reeovsr  the  fawtn  of 
speech  loM  iiy  the  fonaer  operation. 

Knglaad,  we  rejotee  to  write,  olien  £twer  btim 
plea  of  thew  aboniLnatieai  thaa  aaj  other  ceimtrj, 
tboDgbfWe  bope^mXexac^fcrtheieaiaB  wigneii 
by  (hat  ejuelieBt  lawyer.  Sir  Tbtmuu  Snith,  wk>, 
writing  in  the  reim  of  ELixabetli,  tdls  ns  thM  "it 
is  the  nature  of  Uie  Ei^lisfaman  to  abide  aa  tor- 
ment; and  that,  (h»e&re,  he  will  confess  binaelf 
rather  to  hare  daae  anything  yea,  to  have  killed 
bis  own  father,  tluus  to  anSer  Mrment.''  Ncierthe' 
less,  this  old  island  has  wituesied  too  nnirch  evil  of 
the  kind.  Our  kings,  eertainhr,  did  not  go  quite  so 
far  in  dcfiaii^  tieasoB  ta  Dionjsiiis,  w^  included 
dreaaa  in  the  catalogue  of  capital  ofi«iieet(  but 
etHueofthRu  eSeeted  :t  verj  ckwe  ap|>cosima^B, — 
notably  that  Athilles,  Exlwud  I\  -,  who  put  aae 
man  to  daath  lor  a  jest,  and  anutkeE  ibr  a  petulant 
renurk.  And  it  is  with  aaything  ratbec  than  the 
selfsaCiflCiclJoa  of  Britoos  that  we  perrue  that  pas- 
sage of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  which  eiplaiiis  haneuig, 
drawing;,  and  diKmbowelling  oa  scriptural  prioet- 
ples,  and  justifies  them  by  patraichal  precedent,  or 
certain  statatea  of  "  Bhiff  Harry's,"  or  those  pagta 
of  our  faialary  whitji  tell  aa  htmr  □■«  of  our  kin^ 

E laced  a  faiaily  under  the  scafibid  that  they  aiighl 
i  wetted  by  theie  Other's  bEood  i  hew  aaothei,  aad 
a  hero,  allowed  the  g^aat  Lord  Cehfaam  to  unite 
in  bis  death  ths  Tinous  peaaJties  decned  against 
treaaoo  and  heresy ;  Mid  bow  a  third  pennitteil  the 
previously  unheard-of  punisbioest  of  boiliag  alive 
lobe  inflictuil  on  the  cook  of"  saintly  Fiaber." 

All  this  iofsMona  variety  of  tortuie  ami  death 
was  at  the  unhmiaed  dispoiial  of  eray  one  of  the 
thousand,  trmats  whoae  soad  whis  waa  law  ii  ' 
terrible  Middle  Agei.  Aad 
of  virtue,  valor,  or  »ell-respecl, 
than   outrageous  villany  ta  be 

Alain  Blanchard  waa  beheaded  by  Ifeary  V.  for 
his  heroic  detbice  of  htt  native  eity,  Kouen  ;  four 
hundred  of  the  English  gaxriaan  wera  tied  in  eouplea 
and  drowned  in  the  Sitnne  fin-  th^r  stubboi'n  resist- 
ance at  PoDtoise ;  Albert  BieSng  eaaobied  the  mor- 
derous  squabbles  of  the  "  Uooks  and  Codfish  "  by  bis 
cenduct  when  dooqiedt^be  buried  alive,  —  ^atence 
haung  been  pronounced,  be  asksd  sod  olKained, 
not  mitigation,  but  a  mooth'a  respite  to  take  leave 
of  his  family,  and  retucoed  at  the  expiradoa  of  the 
period  to  unde^^o  his  fate.  Oaa  at  tLe  Baogr^  of 
Hacdeubargh  ({aaneQel  wtBh  tha  ahbet  of  a  iwgh- 
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bcnag  monaster}',  made  bim  pnaonn,  Mt.  hia  afabej 
ou  fire,  and,  carrying  the  c^rtjve  churcbioan  to  (La 
battlement!  of  his. castle,  to^  good  care  tLtU  ba 
should  not  avert  his  eyea  from  tLe  anpleasant  spec- 
taiHe  hy  biuldiog  his  bead  into  tOB  waU.  The 
iDooks  of  Gkastcnbury  having  vexed  theii  abbot 
Toustain  by  obaliastely  cefwag  to  laam  a  new 
chant,  the  latter  at  last  added  the 
a  band  of  meD-at-azme  to  his  owa, 
men  soan  managed  to  make  die  monks  chaoge  their 
tune  by  slaughtering  eiglkteen  of  thcoL  "  Taka 
care  of  bjan,"  said  Charles  the  Mad,  nodi&ig  towan}s 
A-  knight,  who  ujpeared  to  paa  hint  on  the  hi^ 
road  wiA  some  diminutioa  of^te^act ;  and  immem- 
ataly  tha  genlJeiaaa  waa  panned,  tied  np  in  a  sack^ 
and  thrown  into  the  next  river.  And  the  same  fata, 
but  rather  more  justly,  was  intticted  on  the  Bastard 
oftBpuibon,  by  Cbaries  the  Wise.  John  Goffretti, 
who  ahaadoned  the  office  of  bishop  to  ewn  the  titia 
of  the  ~  Devil  of 'Arras,"  periarised  the  tblhiwiiig 
hideous  exploit  at  the  insligaticu  of  Low*  XLi 
The  Couat  of  Armagoac,  a  man  of  maaj  crimeot 
sooght  shelter  teoai  the  vengeance  of  his  kmg  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Lectoar.  But  the  Devil  of  Anraa  ^ot 
in  by  swearing  loleninly  to  a  capitnlatioti.  Breaking 
his  oath  the  n^t  aunuent,  he  stabbed  the  count  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  pcusoned  the  latter,  and,  to  de- 
stroy all  evidence  of  his  perfidy,  exterminated  the 
inhabitant!  of  the  district.  That  same  Louis  was  in 
the  habit  of  amaoeuting  the  ^iproacbea  to  hia  caa- 
tle  of  FLc»i«  les  Tours  by  long  rows  of  bo<£es  aoa- 
pended  from  the  trees.  Nor  was  thia  aa  excluaivel/ 
royal  ^aetiaie.  In  troublous  timea  almost  any  petty 
captam  could  indulge  in  it.  Outside  of  Meaux 
stood,  luUil  very  recently,  the  stump  of  a  tree  much 
palvonized  in  the  days  of  long  ago  by  one  of  those 
amiable  cavabcTS  called  tbefiastanl  of  Vaarus.  Thia 
gentle  knig^  was  BGcastomud  to  ibpoae  of  his  pria- 
oaens  aiaaiig  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  from 
one  of  these  same  branches  lie  £aal1y  dangled  lum- 
eei£,  by  the  jual  sentence  of  our  Henry  V.  "  Tha 
Oak  of  Re&rmatian,"  too,  at  Norwieh,  was  simi- 
Iwly  aad  largely  used  by  Roman  Catholic  rebel  and 
Protestant  avengers  in  Uie  days  of  Edward  VI. 

Favorites,  brothers,  wives,  and  husbands,  were 
variously  <le£troyad  without  exciting  any  great  seo- 
latioo.  The  Cuiuite^  Jane  of  Flanders  crowned  a 
life  of  proffigsey  and  a  reign  of  tyraimy  1^  denoun- 
cing her  own  father  as  an  impostor,  and  putting  him 
to  a  shameful  denth,  after  the  infliction  of  exquisite 
torture.  The  Duke  of  Albaay  starved  his  nephew. 
Joan  of  Naples  had  the  first  of  her  four  husbands 
smothered  between  two  laattresaet,  aad  suSered  a 
Eimilar  Ctte.  Louis  le  Uutin  had  bis  nueen  Mar^- 
ret  strangled  with  a  napkin.  But  tlie  liet  is  endleaa, 
oad  aa  we  have  no  desire  to  compile  a  mere  cat»- 
luffue  of  horror,  with  one  more  ipaciawn  we  shall 
gladly  take  lea^e  uf  those  enormous  perversions  of 
justice. 

i'raiwjis  1.,  of  Britanny,  was  wordiy  of  the  era 
that  pnxluped  Louis  XL,  Richard  of  Gioucesterr 
the  Devil  of  Arrss,  and  Oliver  le  Daln ;  and  so 
was  bifl  minister,  Arthur  de  MoDtanbin.  The  last 
was  probably  the  most  odiously  wicked  man  of 
his  day  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
orden,  nor  &o|ii  dying  quietly  an  archbi£bo|k. 
This  minion  nuarrelled  with  Pnnca  Gilles,  young- 
er brother  of  the  duke,  because  the  heires  of 
Uinant  had  preferred  the  prince  to  tumseif.  In- 
cited by  liiB  favorite,  the  duke  imprisoned  hia  brotJ». 
er,  and  endeavored  to  do  him  legally  to  death. 
False  witnesses  in  f  lenty  wets  not  wanting ;  but  the 
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ease  was  one  of  those  that  Titrvr  and  then  take  etroi^ 
iKJd  of  the  public ;  and,  besides,  Gilles  had  power- 
fill  friends,  and,  what  mu  mnch  the  ume  thing, 
Montaubin  ioveterato  enemies ;  so  no  tribunal  could 
be  tempted  or  threatened  into  pronouncing  a  capi- 
tal sentence.  The  duke  then  transferred  hii  brother 
Mcretl/  from  prison  to  prison,  and  tbns  bafHed  sjm- 
pathy  until,  by  the  end  of  the   third   year,  it   had 

Eretty  nearly  subeided.  Judginj;  the  proper  time  to 
ave  come,  the  duke  instnicted  the  Castetlan  of 
HardoTinage,  the  prince's  last  jailer,  to  put  his  pris^ 
oner  to  death.  That  worthy,  Oliripr  de  Miof  by 
name,  firet  tried  starvation.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  success  of  this  {dan,  the  grated  window  of  tb> 
dungeon  looked  into  the  castle  ditch,  where  a  poor 
iroman  gathering  sticks  was  attracted  by  the  prince's 
oang,  and  discovered  his  ntnation.     She   did  all 


F<»'   ,  

A«  conid  for  him  without  endangering  herself,  — 
■applied  him  stealthily,  and  nnder  corer  of  night 
with  a  little  coane  bread  and  water,  and  brought  a 
piieet  Bi  poor  aa  herself  to  administer  spiritual  eom- 
ibrt  through  tb«  grating.  Astonished  a^r  the  lapse 
of  many  wceki  that  the  prisoner  did  not  die,  the 
juler  next  tried  poi>on,  and  that  too,  proving  inef- 
fectnnl,  aa  a  last  resource  he  had  the  prince  smoth- 
ered between  two  mattresses,  and  then  announced 
that  he  had  died  frotn  apoplexy.  TV  duke  wm 
besieging  Avranches  when  informed  of  tiis  brother's 
death,  and  the  news  drove  him  at  once  to  his  cjnar- 
ters.  Oohiswny  thither  he  was  arrested  by  thefriar, 
who  had  acted  as  the  prince's  confessor.  Laying  his 
hand  on  the  duke's  bndle,  and  raising  his  voice  to  its 
loudest  pitch,  the  priest  solemnly  citod  the  duke,  in 
the  Dame  of  the  murdered  man,  to  appear  within 
forty  duya  before  Ibe  ju(lgntent-«eat  of  God,  and 
there  answer  for  his  crinie.  Smitten  by  the  terrible 
summons,  the  duke  put  his  house  in  order,  appointed 
his  remMniiig  broker  to  succeed  him,  and  died 
within  die  time  specified.  That  is  the  rMord.  Sim- 
ilar appeals  were  addressed  —  ore  in  1S12,  to  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile,  therefore  called  "  el  Citailo,"  by 
the  brotben  Carvajal,  whom  ha  had  sentenced  to 
be  tihrown  fi-om  a  rock  on  a  very  dubiona  charge  of 
murder ;  another,  in  1314,  to  Pope  Clement  V.  and 
King  Philip  the  Fair,  by  Jacques  de  Molay,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  who,  as  ^  atood  bomid  with 
the  last  batch'Of  the  doome<l  knights  on  the  pile  to 
which  the  executioner  was  just  applying  the  touch, 
startled  the  crowds  that  haa  gathered  in  the  April 
twilight  to  witness  the  spectacle,  by  adjuring  his 
oppressors  to  meet  him  within  the  year,  in  tho  pres- 
ence of  that  Jui^  whose  jnitice  knew  no  bias. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  atrocity,  it  cannot  be  sud 
that  the  Law  wu  disregarded  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Far  ftom  it,  — it  was  only  too  active  and 
powerful  when  iuvoKed  by  the  strong.  Indeed,  in 
those  aristocrab'c  tim«,  Im-w  wis  the  greatest  aristo- 
crat of  all,  just  as  during  the  reign  of  Terror  it  was 
the  thoroughest  revolutionist.  And  it  arrogated  to 
ItEielf  the  mc«t  extraordinary  rights  and  immnDitici. 
Feeling  a  lack  of  intrinsic  worth,  it  endeavored  to 
make  amends  for  tho  deficiency,  like  many  anothn 
pretender,  by  au  imposing  prseence.  It  had  as 
many  petty  observances  as  the  Church  herself,  — 
it  clung  as  t«iaciausly  to  every  one  of  thsnt,  and 
the  executioner  vras  its  master  irf  the  CMemonies. 
Yes,  Jack  Ketch,  detested  as  be  b  iraw,  was  a  great 
character  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Bat  then  he  had 
•ometlring  more  to  do  than  just  to  fiuten  a  nocss 
and  (fa«w  a  b«rit  The  attitade  of  the  priaooer  ia 
the  cart,  the  order  of  ^e  fatal  procMBioK,  Ae  ar- 
rsBgement  of  the  ecaffbhl  and  iti  trappiag*,  Mtd  tke 


dispcsition  of  the  assistants,  required 
attention.  The  torture  chamber,  too,  witn  lis  van- 
OQB  appliances,  could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  clumsy 
vnlet.  And  as  faction  very  often  brought  the  no- 
ble himself  in  contact  with  the  executioner,  it  was 
neoeasary  that  the  latter  should  have  a. delicate  per- 
ception of  the  nice  gradations  of  mnk.  and  be  capa- 
ble of  applying  his  tools  with  duly  respectful  de- 
meanor to  the  sacred  person  of  nobility.  Indeed, 
polite  phrases,  neat  compliments,  and  we!l-tnrned 
allo^ons  to  tbrmer  achievements,  dropped  nowhere 
so  gtibly  as  on  the  scaffold  and  from  tlio  lips  of  Mas- 
ter John  Ketch.  And  this  gentleman  —  fw  such,  in 
some  countries,  the  fall  of  a  certain  number  of  heads 
made  him  ~— prided  himself  as  much  on  bis  skill  with 
bis  weapons  as  any  other  gentleman  of  his  lime. 
Kor  was  it  without  reason.  Mon  than  once  has  the 
trrmk  been  known  to  remain  erect  for  some  minutes 
after  the  fatal  stroke,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  low. 
The  Constable  St.  Pol  was  one  of  those  who  were 
decapitated  thus  dexteroDsly ;  bnt  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  LHtJe  John,  who  strnck  tbe  blow,  was  a 
master  in  his  craft.  Camifex  noKittir  non  fi  is 
jqst  as  true  as  the  other  reading,  and  the  worthy  we 
have  named  was  a  bom  hangman.  His  intuitive 
grace  and  skill  in  all  that  concerned  the  scaffold 
excited  the  unqualified  ndmiration  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  placed  him,  while  yet  in  his  teens,  at 
tbe  very  summit  i£  his  profession.  But,  like  many 
another  brilliant  genius,  he  was  doomed  to  an  ear^ 
grave.  He  quarrellod  with  a  certain  carpenter  — 
one  Ouden  de  Bust  —  over  a  disputed  account, 
probably  concerning  repairs  done  to  the  gallows,  for 
It  is  prepoeteroM  to  suppcae  that  such  a  man  as 
Little  John  would  degrade  himself  by  associating 
with  a  mere  vulgar  wood-sbaver,  espcrially  as  an- 
other knjc;ht  of  the  noose,  and  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  trade,  had  been  selected  not  long  before  as  a  fit 
and  proper  companion  by  the  Emperor  Wenceslata. 
Be  that  a-i  it  Tnay,  the  carpenter  took  his  punishment 
to  heart,  and  determined  on  revenge.  Accordingly 
one  moonlight  night,  not  very  mng  after.  Little 
John  was  waylaid  by  three  mfHana,  whom  the  car- 
penter had   anoeiated   in  his  purpose,  but   by  no 

on  limited  liabilitr  principle.     These  youths 

!ry  ^iroT  ■.hli-io::;e  little  account  of  their  own 
way  of  whipping,  branding,  nose-sKtting,  and 
ear-clippinjr  to  setue  with  the  worthy  oficiaL  One 
of  these  pretty  fellows  —  the  chronicler  who  relates 
'  mstance  expatiates  on  their  good  looks  — 

:  executioner  and  pinioned  his  arms ;  an- 
other, still  laore  frolicsome,  tapped  him  on  the  head 
with  a  paviniT-Jtons ;  and  t!^o  third,  the  jolHest  of 
the  three,  mti  him  through  with  a  short  pike.  In 
i:7e  ininiiti<s  i^ittle  John  lay  dead  as  the  constable 
himself.  Iliereupan  out  msbed  the  carpenter,  who 
had  been  eyeing  the  deed  from  behind  a  wall,  ami 
hewed  off  the  dead  man's  feet  by  the  ankles.  All 
four  immediately  took  tanctnuT  in  a  neighboring 
chnr;li,  which  !:iighE  bavo  availed  to  protect  them 
had  th4  victim  been  any  one  less  ditttngDished  :  but, 

fortunately  for  the  murderers  in  the  present  in- 
stance, tbe  people  of  Paris,  eapecirily  those  who  bad 

^■thiiw  to  lose,  were  too  much  impressed  with  tbe 

neof  tbe  slatigbtered  mas.  For  once  popular 
indiffnatiaB  nastered  popular  supenitition.  Tie 
criminab  were  hauled  out  witboat  con>ahiii|f  P^'P^ 
or  bishop,  and  after  n  little  torture,  —  administered 
by  tlte  bereaved  parent,  Henry  Cousins,  headsaaan 
of  Paris,  —  tbe  four  were  hong  np  "  all  in  a  row  " 

But  imqa«8tiat»ably  tha  ntost  renowned  of  these 
gentleBMB  was  Capelucke,  the  beadsnuui  of  Paris 
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during  the  terribte  days  of  Uie  Annagnsca  and 
the  Burgundiana.  Capeluche  patronued  the  latter 
party,  and  repeat«dly  conferred  on  Dake  John  the 
favor  of  a  fiiendty  squeeze  of  the  hand.  He  'was  a 
promioent  leader  of  the  butchers,  and  did  hie  utni'^' 
to  reline  the  clumsy  method  of  massacre  peculiar 
these  gentry.  Somehow  or  other,  authority  found 
self  under  the  sad  necessity  of  consigning  thb  worthy 
in  his  turn  to  the  scalTold,  and  most  characteriEUc 
was  his  journey  thither  and  hia  behavior  on  it.  The 
superintendence  of  the  httle  affair  was  committed  to 
one  of  hia  former  assistants  not  equal  to  bis  work, 
and  Capeiuche  devoted  his  last  momenta  to  tbe  rec- 
tification of  the  faulty  arrangements. 

Like  all  other  omces  of  honor  and  emolument, 
,  that  of  executioner  was  hereditary,  with  the  very 
Btricteat  entail.  And  the  emoluments  were  numer 
oils.  The  executioner  had  a  handsome  fixed  salary 
he  was  accustomed  to  receive  gratuities  more  or  lesi 
splendid  according  to  the  rank  of  his  victims;  h< 
was  the  first  officii  to  visit  the  scene  of  a  suicide 
and  there,  standing  on  the  breast  of  the  victim,  hi 
acquired  a  right  to  everything  he  could  touch  with 
the  point  of  his  seven-foot  snord ;  the   women  of 

Caure  were  bis  tributaries ;  he  derived  a  large  in- 
Ct  income  from  the  surgeons ;  and,  finally,  the 
unmarried  executioner  had  toe  regal  privilege  of  re- 
leasing a  woman  doomed  to  deat^  and  leading  her 
frM  liram  the  scaffold,  —  on  condition  of  marrying 


A  TALE  OF  THE  -  DOLDRUMS." 

The  spiritual  phenomena  that  render  so  enigmat- 
ical the  existence  of  man  are  not  limited  to  the 
shore.  The  sea  has  its  mysteries  as  well  as  tbe 
land.  Perhaps  its  vaatness,  its  grandeur,  the  deep 
silence  that  broods  upon  it  in  its  calm  moods,  or  tbe 
ctamortms  musical  hiss  that  seethes  through  its  broad 
ext«nt  of  billows  when  agitated,  mar  impart  to 
those  vague  and  mysterious  sights  which  it  ever  and 
anon  presents  to  tbe  gaze  of  the  mariner,  a  more 
weird  significance,  a  more  appalling  presence. 
Those  who  pass  away  their  lives  on  shore,  while 
yielding  full  credit  to  the  existence  of  the  spiritual 
entities  that  are  said  to  haunt  the  quiet  of  church- 
yards or  the  daricness  of  the  bedchamber,  might  deny 
their  existence  when  the  sphere  of  their  ghostly  op- 
erations is  limited  to  the  ocean.  Yet  shall  we  allow 
less  significance  to  the  legends  of  marineis  than  to 
those  of  their  iellow-creatures  on  shore  ?  Those 
ghostly  yarns  which  fascinate  the  leisure  of  the  fore- 
castle are  the  expression  of  experiences  which  it  is 
given  only  to  sailors  to  possess.  The  sea,  like  the 
^nd,  unfolds  enigmas  of  which  it  will  not  yield  the 
solution.  They  may  be  thought  worth  crediting  or 
not;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  experience  which  1 
am  now  about  to  relate  is  poaseesed  by  others  as 
well  as  myself,  —  trustworthy  witnesses,  whose  unit- 
ed evidence,  could  it  be  possibly  collected,  might 
win  the  belief  which  some  may  withhold  from  my 
single  narrative. 

In  the  year  1859  I  was  second  mate  on  board  a 
large  Australian  trader  of  sixteen  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, called  tbe  Ann  Page.  We  had  our  full  com- 
plement of  hands  on  board,  besides  carrying  twenty- 
lour  passengers.  Our  destination  was  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  We  hauled  out  of  docks  on  the  12th 
of  September,  and  four  days  after  had  left  Gravesead 
with  a  fair  wind  down  channel. 

Tbe  Ann  Page  was  a  long,  black  ship,  with  bows 
that  would  have  done  (or  one  of  those  popular  ves- 


sels known  as  the  Aberdeen  clippers.  She  was 
"  fiiuh  "  fore  and  all,  and  bad  the  Isrseet  nutin-yard 
of  anv  of  the  ships  of  her  tonnage  sailing  oat  of  the 
East  India  Docks.  Lideed,  it  was  tbe  weight  oTher 
spars,  that,  in  spite  of  her  full  hold,  maae  her  so 
what  sailors  call  "crank,"  that  is  to  say,  prone  to 
lay  very  much  over  when  the  wind  was  a  side  one. 
But  her  rate  of  sailing  was  very  great.  I  have 
known  the  Ann  Page,  when  homeward  bound,  in 
the  northeast  trade-winds,  with  her  yards  braced 
"PK  ■   ■  " "       "  "  " 

miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  crawi  out  to  uie  nyiog 
jib-boom  end,  and,  steadying  younelf  with  tbe  lore- 
royal  stay,  to  watch  the  great  ship  come  rushing 
towards  you.  It  would  have  made  you  dizzy  to 
have  looked  up  at  tbe  imperial  sweep  of  canvaa  bel- 
lying out  so  nigh  above,  and  ui^ing  forward  the 
long  black  hull,  whose  sharp  stem  cut  tbe  water 
into  two  pellucid,  froth-capped  jets,  leaving  a  liHig, 
long  way  behind  a  white  ribbon  upon  tbe  ianghi^ 
face  of  the  green  waters.  You  could  know  how 
wonderfully  welt  the  great  ship  was  handled  by  her 
arrow-like  wake,  and  by  the  perfect  fulness  o{  the 
braced-up  sails.  To  place  yourself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, with  the  spectacle  before  you  of  the  ship  for- 
ever, as  it  were,  rushine  upon  you,  yet  never  ap- 
proaching, is  to  feel  a  pleasurable  sensalian,  which 
1  should  advise  the  man  of  luxury  who  has  exhaust- 
ed all  known  enjoyments,  and  sighs  for  new  ones,  to 
try. 

It  was  in  latitude  three  degrees  sontb  that  the  in- 
cident which  I  am  about  to  relate  befell  us. 

We  had  made  a  Quick  run  to  tbe  Lifie,  but  were 

long  time  detained  in  chose  latitudes  by  what  are 
known  to  sailors  as  the  "  Doldrums  "  —  light  winds, 
variable  as  tbe  smoke  from  a  London  chimoey-pot. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irritating  to  seamen  than 
these  winds.  They  would  much  rather  encounter  a 
hcAvygale;  they  know  what  they  are  about  then, 
and  how  long  their  work  is  likely  to  lasL  It  may 
be  a  question  of  "  all  hands,"  and  a  six  hours'  work ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  When  the  ship  is  once  snugged, 
when  the  s^ls  are  furled  and  reefed,  tbe  hatches 
battened  down,  the  ropes  colled  away,  and  the 
"  tot "  of  grog  "Served  out,  tbe  thing  is  over,  and  the 
men  leave  tbe  deck  pretty  certain  that  all  that  may 
bo  required  to  be  done  after  that  the  watch  can 
do.  But  the  Doldrums  keep  the  watch  constantly 
employed.  Sensible  officers  will  taughten  the 
braces,  clew  the  sails  up,  and  wait  till  the  breeze 
gets  Kt«ady-,  but  officers  have  to  serve  under  cap- 
tains, and  captains,  as  a  rule,  are  too  anxious  to 
make  what  headway  they  can,  to  care  about  the 
trouble  that  their  anxiety  entails.  Hence,  in  these 
Doldrums,  every  wind  that  blows,  however  feebly, 
has  to  be  met  by  bracing  about  the  yards ;  and,  as 
these  winds  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  blow 
from  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  in  the 
short  space  of  a  smgle  hour,  you  can  understand 
why  it  u  that  seamen  should  have  such  an  exclusive 
hatred  for  the  Doldrums. 

There  is  a  leg^d,  somewhat  resembling  the  SQ- 
peistition  of  tbe  "Phantom  Ship,"  that  tbe  captain 
of  a  Spanish  Tessel,  being  baffled  in  these  latitudes 
by  contrary  winds,  grew  at  last  enraged,  and,  attrib- 
uting hia  misfortunca  to  a  priest  who  was  in  his  ship, 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Whilst  the 
holy  man  was  struggling  in  the  water,  the  captain, 
lookins  over  the  side  at  hiu,  cooUy  bade  blm  call 
the  Devil  to  t«ke  him  out  of  the  water,  and  not 
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upon  him,  for  the  one  whs  hia  iriend  and  the  other 
was  n't.  Wherenpon  the  priest,  ceasing  bis  prayen, 
and  miraculouslj  contriTing  to  misc  himself  half 
out  of  the  water  whilst  he  spoke,  uttered  a  terrible' 
curse  on  tbe  captain  and  ship,  including  the  crew 
in  his  malediction,  because  tbej  watched  him  from 
the  side  of  tbe  vessel  without  volunteering  any  as- 
sieUncc.    When  he  had  ceased  gpeoking,  te  tank. 

That  ship,  do  what  it  wilt,  can  neverpass  the  lati- 
tude of  four  degrees  on  either  «de  the  Line.  She  ia 
seen  only  at  night.  She  passes  close  to  vessels,  but 
though  the  mea  may  be  «een  worldng  on  deck,  she 
is  enveloped  in  a, death-like  stillness.  The  water 
makes  no  noise  as  it  ripples  ac^nst  her  side.  The 
crew  are  ghosts,  and  their  Hkeleton  hands  pull  phan 
toni  ropes.  The  Stan  can  be  seen  shining  througl 
her  gossamer  siuls,  and  her  cabins  are  withcmt  licat 

It  bodes  no  good  to  any  vessel  to  meet  that  ship. 

We  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Lane,  and  wen 
in  latitude  three  degrees  south.  All  the  morning  wi 
had  been  hard  at  work  in  trying  to  catch  the  faint :  ' 


the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  enveloped  u 
cloudless  splendor  only  to  be  witnessed  in  tee  tropics. 
Out  rushed  the  stars,  and  night  settled  upon  the 
ocean  with  a  sudden  and  solemn  hush.  With  the 
darkness  tbe  f^nt  air,  which  Lad  been  sufficiently 
steady  for  a  few  hours,  and  which  we  had  hoped 
would  carry  us  on  through  the  night,  died  away,  and 
the  ship  lay  becalmed. 

In  merchant  ships  it  is  generally  the  custom  for 
the  chief  mate  to  take  chat^  of  Uie  port,  and  the 
second  mate  the  starboard  natch.  I  had  to  come 
on  deck  at  eight  bells,  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  until 
four  in  the  morning,  which  is  called  at  sea  the  mid- 
dle-watch. AC  the  expiration,  therefore,  of  the  sec- 
ond dog-wat«h  I  retired  to  tay  cabin,  and,  throwing 
myself  upon  my  cot,  slept  away  the  ibur  hours  that 
were  allowed  me  for  repose. 

On  coming  upon  deck,  I  found  the  ship  still  be- 
calmed. The  yards  were  squared,  the  mamsail 
hauled  up,  and  all  three  royals  flirled. 

"  My  watch  has  bad  a  spell  of  it  since  eight 
o'clock,  Mr.  Burns,"  said  the  chief  mate  to  me  before 
leaving  the  deck.  "  If  I  were  you  I  'd  serve  the 
starboard  watch  the  same,  —  that 's  to  say  if  the 
skipper  don't  come  up." 

"  I  hope  he  won't,"  1  answered.  "  I  've  heard  tbe 
men  grumbling  a  good  deal  about  the  continuance 
of  their  work.  I  won't  touch  the  yards  for  a  cat's- 
paw.  There  'a  a  dead  calm  on  now,  at  all  events, 
and  it  looks  sia  if  it  meant  to  last,  too,  don't  it  ?  "  . 

"  Yea.  I  hope  it  may  for  yoar  soke.  Good- 
night." He  went  away,  and  1  turned  to  pace  tbe 
deck.  With  the  exception  of  the  man  at  Uie  wheel, 
one  on  the  lookout  on  the  forecastle,  and  myself, 
nobody  was  visible.  When  a  ship  is  becalmed  as 
we  were,  the  watch  just  comes  on  deck  to  answer 
the  muster-roll,  and  then  returns  below.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  supposed  to  be ;  but  the  boatswain's  mate 
is  on  tbe  alert  to  pipe  them  up  when  they  are  wanted, 
and  is,  indeed,  in  a  measure  cesponsible  for  their 
appearance.  But  wben  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  when  the  weather  is  as  fine  as  it  was  iu  tbe 

eesent  instance,  the  poor  fellows  may  just  as  well 
below  as  on  deck. 

It  was  one  of  the  calmest  nights  I  ever  remember 
baving  seen  at  sea.  The  skies  were  studded  with 
those  big,  lustrous  stars  which  beam  so  dewily  down 
through  the  tropical  midnighta.     The  faint  swell  of 


1  caused  the  long  silent  ship  i 
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creaking  of  the  rudder,  and  the  soft  flapping  of  the 
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overhead,  seemed  to  make  a  kind  of 
the  dark  air,  which  did  not  disturb,  but 
added,  as  it  were,  to  the  prevailing  silence. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  for  some  time, 
then  went  and  seated  myself  aft  upon  one  of  the 
hencoops,  near  the  wheel.  Tbe  man  bad  released 
his  erasp  of  tbe  spokes,  and  was  standing  with  bis 
hands  in  his  pockets  alongside  of  it.  Holding  it 
was  of  no  use ;  it  stood  without  a  stir.  I  drew  a 
cigar  from  my  pocket,  and  b^an  to  smoke.  As  I 
threw  away  the  flamii^  fusee,  ue  man  at  the  vheel 

"  May  I  go  for'ard,  air,  to  gft  a  chew  o'  baccy  ? 
The  wheel  Ul  hold  on  by  itself  until  I  come  back." 

I  perceived  that  ^s  was  tbe  case,  and  an- 
swered — 

"  Yes,  you  may  go.    But  don't  be  long  gone." 

The  man  walked  forward,  and  I  continued  smok- 
ing. Although  a  sailor,  1  must  plead  gnilty  to 
fancies  which,  be  tbey  what  they  may,  poetic  or  not, 
I  must,  in  justice  to  mariners  in  general,  confess  will 
not  oliea  bo  found  amongst  them.  It  was  always 
my  delight,  on  such  anight  as  this  of  which  1  am  now 
writing,  to  seat  myself  in  some  sequestered  part  of 
the  deck,  and,  gazing  out  into  the  blue  darkness  that 
enveloped  the  slumbering,  star-lit  ocean,  imagine 
the  presence  of  strange  shapes  hovering  over  the 
water,  and  calling  to  each  other  in  tones  that  came 
through  the  darkness  tike  the  hollow  echo  of  waves 
rolling  into  some  distant  cavern.  My  imagination 
was  at  times  so  vivid  as  positively  to  realize  to  my- 
self the  fantastic  creations  with  which  I  thronged 
the  dark  ocean  ur.  Leaning  my  elbow  on  the  nul 
running  along  the  ship's  side,  I  bowed  my  head 
upon  my  hand,  and,  with  my  cigar  alight  in  my 
mouth,  yielded  myself  up  to  my  favorite  indulgence 
of  thinking  strnnge  things. 

Two  minutes  could  hardly  have  elapsed  since  the 
man  had  left  the  wheel,  when  I  diatincuy  heard  a  hu- 
man voice  hail  tbeshlp  from  under  thestern.  Istarted, 
then,  jumping  to  my  feet,  unhesitatingly  approached 
the  taffrad,  uid  looked  over.  My  thoughts,  from 
their  imaginative  tendency,  were  ao  in  harmony 
with  the  sound  of  a  human  '  '  .  ■  ■  - 
might  have  deemed  it  1 
Yet  the  undoubting  manner 
to  the  call  proved  that  the 
something   very   real  about 


•a  thus  uttered,  that  1 
<r  aboment  a  freak  of  fancy. 
~ "    'a  which  I  responded 
roice  must  have  bad 
The  captaii 


which  hung  over  the  stern,  prevented  me  from  see- 
ing at  once  into  tbe  water ;  I  had  to  go  to  the  quar- 
ter and  look  over.  For  some  momeota  I  could  see 
nothing.  The  face  of  the  sea  on  all  sides,  dark  as  it 
was,  was  rendered  yet  darker  just  under  the  ship's 
counter  by  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  vessel  I 
shouted,  "  Who 's  there  ?  "  My  first  impression  was 
that  some  one  bad  fallen  overboard,  and  I  expected 
answered  by  the  bubbling  cry  of  a  drowning 
My  hand  instinctively  grasped  a  life-preserver 
afExed  by  lanyards  to  each  quarter  of  the  ship,  and 
I  thrust  my  other  band  into  m^  pocket  for  a  knife. 

A  low,  strange  laugh  immediately  beneath  caused 

I  to  utter  an  involuntary  ejaculation  of  horror.     I 

ver  beard  a  sound  so  mocking,  so  unnatural,  so 
startling,  so  weird.  Immediately  after,  the  same 
■'lice  cned  out  in  French,  — 

"What  ship's  that?" 

1  answered, — 

"  Tbe  Ann  Page." 

As  I  spoke,  I  observed  a  phosphorescent  glitter 
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B3  of  a  boat  moring,  and  tbe  dipping  of  oa 
water ;  and  from  the  darhneM  andcr  our  ship': 
a  shadow,  sDrrounded  by  this  phosphorescent  circle, 
crept  out.  The  pallid  light  ot  tbe  irtara  disvlosed  lo 
■nc  the  c^traordinarv  spct-tacte  of  a  man  in  a  small 
roiTUig-boat.  I  could  not  wre  tbe  lineaments  of  his 
face,  bfit  I  could  perceive  that  it  was  quite  while, 
and  without  beard  or  rauBtacbe.  All  else  was 
rendered  shadowy  by  the  darltness.  I  could  pel 
eeive  that  ho  was  rowing,  yet  I  heard  no  rounds  as 
of  the  splash  of  wnter.  When  opposite  to  me,  and 
at  about  ten  rardi"  from  the  ship,  the  boat  stopped 
juite  suddenly.  The  W)ice  cuUed  out  in  French,  — 
It  was  a  hollow  voice,  as  you  might  imagine  tbe 
tonus  of  a  innn  who  should  speak  not  loudly  to  jou 
through  a  large  tnhe,  — 

"  Where  arc  you  from  ?  " 

"  London,"  t  anawereit,  (training  ray  eyes 
cem,  if  possible,  the  outline  of  the  ship  from  which 
I  believed  this  boat  must  have  come.  Bat  I  could 
see  nothing. 

"  How  long  arc  yon  out  ?  " 

"  Forty-nine  days," 

"  How  long  have  you  been  becalmed  here  ?  " 

"  Since  sun»et."  ■ 

"  Whun  did  you  enter  the  Doldrums  ?  " 

"  This  day  a  week  ago.     And  who  are  you  ?  " 

I  was  answered  by  the  same  strange,  low  Iniigb. 
It  came  across  tbe  waten  vritb  a  hnrsh.  mocking 
echo.  1  was  amaied,  thunderstrock.  I  looked 
around,  eager  for  some  comitanion  who  ahonld 
me,  by  his  own  astonishment,  that  I  was  no 
dream.  At  that  moment  I  perceived  thii  man  who 
should  have  been  M  the  wheel  returning.  He  ail- 
vanced  hastily,  for  he  had  heard  me  spoiking,  anil 
was  evidently  cariouB  to  know  what  I  could  possibly 
be  addressinj;. 

"  Look,"  lexclaimed  in  a  deep  whisper,  pointing 
to  the  boat  and  its  solitary. occupant.  "T«ll  me, 
whnt  do  you  see  there  ?  " 

He  strained  his  eyes  nnder  his  homy  palm,  then 
with  a  murmur  of  surprise  ejaculated,  — 

"I  see  a  man  in   a   boat     Where's  his  ship?" 
And,  like  myself,  he  also  tbi«w  a  searching  gla 
around  tlie  horizon. 

The  voice  from  the  boat  exclaimed  in  French, 

"  1  sec  two  of  yon  now;  but  let  the  man  ' 
jpoke  to  me  first  tell  ine'if  he  is  a  Frenchman." 


,e  captain,  fanr- 
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1  heard  a  maledictloB ;  then  the  voice  said,  — 

"  You  might  have  done  it  for  a  countryman," 

1  was  about  to  ask  him  what  he  wanteil.  when  tbe 

man  by  my   side,   in   a   somewhat  terrified   voice, 

asked  roe  what  haid  been  said.     I  interpreted  what 

had  passed,  and  then  ho  rapidly  e^telaimed, — 

"  Have  nothink  to  do  with  him.  I  know  what  he 
wants,  and  what  he  is,  sir.  He's  one  o'  tbe  crew  o' 
tbe  Spanish  wcssel  as  goes  aailin'  about  here  and 
can't  get  out  o'  the  Doldrums.  I've  often  heerd 
that  her  skipper  ^nds  one  of  his  hands  out  in  a 
calm  to  rcconnoitro-Iike.  She  '11  want  us  to  take  her 
in  tow.  If  we  do,  we  'U  never  see  land  »gin,  sir. 
Tlie  ship  ain't  fur  ofi",  I  know.  Tell  him  to  be  gone, 
sir,  tell  him  to  be  gone,"^  he  cried,  eicitedly.  "  It  '11 
mean  mischief  to  us  if  be  hangs  about  us." 

lliough  naturally  superstitious,  I  greeted  my 
companion's  rematis  with  a  smile.  My  judgment 
ridiculed  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  ship,  nor 
was  it  likely  that  I  could  consider  the  man  in  the 
boat  in  liny  other  light  than  that  of  a  le^ti- 
mate  human  being  who  had  been  shipwrecked, 
or,  as  ia  the  case  at  sea  amongst  those  who  sail  the 


ocean  with  nefarioDS  purpoaes,  punished  by  being 
cast  adrift  in  a  boat  with  provisions  and  watar 
enough  for  a  few  daj-s.  Further,  I  attributed  the 
singular  laugh  that  1*  had  heard  to  madnens  that 
might  have  liillowed  his  ill  treatment.    I  shouted, — 

"  Boat  nhoy ! " 

The  answer  came  hack  in  the  shape  of  an.  in- 
quiri-,  — 

"What  now'?" 

"  Come  alongside,  and'we  'II  take  you  on  board." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then  I  beard  the  low 
mocking  laugh  creeping,  as  it  were,  along  the  water 
Aflcpwards  (he  voice  exclaimed, — 

"  I  doubt  your  friendliness.  I  can  talk  to  yot, 
more  conifortabiy  as  I  am." 

I  was  again  about  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted, 
when  the  eapt^n  suddenly  appeared  from  the  com- 
panion hatchway.  The  man  at  mv  n'de  instantly 
i-esumeit  hli  post  at  the  wheel,  and  uie  ci  '  ' 
riedly  approaching  me,  exclaimed  — 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Bums ?  'Who  aj 
talking  to,  sir?  Any  ship  near  us?  Who  ai 
talking  to,  sir?" 

1  rapidly  esplained,  indicating  with  my  finger  tJie 
motionless  boat  and  its  dusky  figure.  He  could  not 
see  them  for  a  moment,  bu^  on  struning  his  eyes 
through  the  duskiness  their  outlines  grew  visible  to 
him.  Aiding  his  voice  by  speaking  through  his 
hands,  he  shouted  in  English, — 

"What  boat's  that?' 

The  answcT  came  back  in  French, — 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

The  captain,  who  could  not  speak  French,  turn 
to  me  for  nn  e:tplanation.  I  told  him  what  the  hi 
ha<l  said,  and  then  we  held  a  brief  consultation, 
was  R9  little  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  superstitious- 
ly,  as  1  was.  lid  agreed  with  me  that  this  was  some 
shipwrecked  seaman  whom  thirst  might  have  drivea 

"  Lower  tbe  starboard  cutter  and  catch  bim,  ^r," 
ho  exclaimed  to  me ;  and  instantly  I  bounded  for- 
ward and  summoned  the  men  afu  The  Iholc-pins 
were  shipped,  and  four  men,  with  myself  at  the 
rudder.  Jumped  in.  We  put  the  seifJowering  appar- 
tus  into  motion,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  toucued 
tlie  water.  I  pointed  the  boat's  head  at  the  shallow, 
which  I  pcfcoived  lying  in  advance  of  me  by  about 
some  fifty  feet,  and,  dipping  the  oa«  into  the  water, 
wc  started  off  in  pursuit.  I  expected  to  come  along- 
side the  phantom  boat  in  a  ve^  few  minutes,  but 
tJiough  my  men  were  pulling  vigorously,  making  the 
water  Hash  in  a  phosphorescent  foam  around  us,  to 
my  ch^ijin  and  amaiemcnt  I  discovered  that,  intttead 
of  gaining  upon  the  boat,  she  was  actually  drawing 
ahead  of  us,  and  rajiidly  too.  Before  getting  into 
the  boat  I  had  dippeil  a  small  nizht-glass  into  i 
pocket,  which  waa  gonerally  phiced  near  the  log  in 
stand  under  the  companion  hntchwav.  I  drew  it 
nit,  and,  standing  up,  closely  inspected  the  diminish- 
ing shadow  on  ahead  of  us.  The  glass  was  a  good 
>ne,  and  I  perceived  that  tbe  man  in  the  boat  was 
"Owing  apparently  with  all  his  might,  bending  for- 
ward until  his  facewasonalevel  with  the  boat's  aide, 
then  jerking  hiouel^backward^  with  great  energy. 
■■  Give  way,  my  men,"  I  shouted,  excitedly. 
"  He's  drawing  ahead  of  usj  one  man  to  four, — 
re  way  cheerily." 

They  made  the  boat  quiver  from  stem  to  stem,  a* 
they  sent  her  tearing  through  the  perfectly  calm 
waters.  I  stood  op,  watching  the  shadow  we  punned 
through  my  gla^s.  It  seemed  inhniuan  to  \exre  thii 
poor  uianiao,  for  so  I  considered  him,  to  perish  alone 
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span  the  sea.  T«t  nbea  I  mtbdiew  my  telescope 
trota  mj  ayca  I  could  ao  toDger  perceive  uie  ihadow. 
It  Iras  only  viable  now  tbrough  tiie  gUw.  1  stamped 
hapstientlj  with  tnj  foot,  uiging  my  men  on  to 
anperhaman  eSorts.  I  Bat  down,  ihiimne  tliat  pos- 
ture would  accolerate  Urn  movemcDts  ol  aj  iMiaL 
Tben  I  remembered  we  were  leaving  the  ilup  a  long 
w»y  bohiDd,  and  that,  if  a  breeze  should  ipiing  up, 
ire  might  lose  her.  I  once  aeain  loae  ta  mj  feet 
and  looked  ahead  with  my  tdeacope. 

Four  minutes  had  elapted  lince  I  had  last  uud  .. 
Now  1  tould  perceive  ootbini^but  the  darkling  sur- 
face of  the  ooeKii. 

With  an  oath  which  I  oonld  not  restruu,  I  cave 
the  word  of  command,  and  my  men  panied  on  uieir 
oars.  I  put  the  boat's  head  suvnad  m  the  directitm 
whi're  1  suspected  our  ship  to  Ua.  She  was  not  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  vtsioa,  bat  I  &ncied  I  coold 
discern  a  dark  spot  through  the  glass  on  the  bonzon, 
and  1  steered  towards  it.  A  few  moments  afler  this 
dark  spot  sent  Dp  a  rocket,  and  then  a  brilliaat  blue 
'*  '  'inroed.    The  ca^ain  had  evidently  got 
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our  absence.     We  lay  bravely  to 
oars,  and  in  about  a  qnarter  of  an  nour  were  along- 
side the  ship. 

It  was  certunly  fortunate  for  me  that  od>eia  had 
seen  this  mysterioui  boat  and  its  occnnania  beside* 
myself,  or  I  should  have  been  laughed  at  ae  a 
druainer  for  the  i«maiDdcr  of  the  voyage.  I  con- 
fesi  that  it  lias  always  been  nn  enigma  to  rae,  at  the 
solutioD  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  arrive. 
However,  I  have  related  the  incident  exactly  as  it 
occurred  to  me,  Mid  J  will  not  venture  to  offer  any 
commenta  upon  iL  The  witnesses  who  might  help 
me  to  authenticait«  this  remarkable  circumstance 
are  dispersed ;  one  only  have  I  since  met.  Ho  was 
wjih  rne  in  the  boat,  and  when  I  encountered  him 
in  the  East  India  Docks  I  recalled  the  incident  to 
hi*  mind.  It  bad  not  lell  upon  him  half  the  im- 
pression that  it  had  left  upon  me.  He  swore,  how- 
ever, that  be  had  never  been  able  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  the  matter;  but  he  was  quite  certain  it 
could  n't  have  bean  a  ghoat,  although  Jim  Hofrers 
(ibis  was  the  man  who  bad  been  at  the  wheel  at  the 
tinio)  pursiatcd  in  declaring  that  it  was  one  of  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  ship  seot  out  by  ber  skipper 
to  nee  whether  Wb  were  inclined  to  give  him  a  tow 
out  of  the  DoMrams. 

Be  tliis  as  it  may,  it  remains  a  mystery  that  adds 
fre^li  i-'^uificance  to  the  trite  though  pregnant  truth, 
that  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  piulosophy." 
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La^t  year  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Arte  de- 
termined that  a  certain  number  of  skilled  artisans 
should  be  sent  over  to  Paris  to  study  the  produc- 
liiMi  of  their  various  trades  in  the  Kxpoeition  there 
The  committee  of  Council  on  Education  oSered  the 
Soijicty  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  purpose,  pro- 
vided an  eooal  sum  was  raised  by  voluntary  coutri- 
bution.  What  was  raised  was  exactly  sixpence 
iin<Icr  a  tJiousand  and  forty  pqunds :  which  enabled 
abi>ut  eighty  workmen  to  visit  the  Exposition  and 
to  write  reports  on  what  thc^  saw.  The  men  were 
accredited   to   M.  llaussoulber,  who   had  been  ap- 

Einted  by  the  comintmom^rs  to  tlie  charge  of  the 
itl'b  workman's  hall  in  the  Exhibition  building; 
and  M.  Foucbri,  an  artisan  member  of  the  Conseil 
des  Frnd'homraee,  attended  them  as  guide  and  in- 
terpreter.    The  Society  of  Arts  have  published 


their  reports  in  one  thick  volume ;  and  a  most  in- 
teresting volume  it  is ;  showing  what  impression 
French  life,  French  manners,  and  French  industries 
made  on  the  unadulterated  British  intellect,  aud 
bow  far  the  insular  workman  considered  himself  in- 
ferior or  superior  to  his  Coutinental  rival. 

The  reports  are  also  interesting  as  a  Etudy  of 
character  in  their  various  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  band.  Some  are  pictorial,  taking  in  the  outside 
aspect  of  thin^  and  detailing  personal  doings  and 
adventures ;  others  are  technical,  dealing  only  with 
the  metiiod  of  the  special  manufacture ;  some  are 
critical;  others  are  statiaticoi;  some  show  that  the 
authors  thought  more  of  themselves,  and  how  they 
were  doing  their  work,  rather  than  of  the  work 
itself,  and  others  show  exactly  the  reverse.  Sonie, 
again,  are  enthusiastic  about  everything.  Tho 
charm  and  spell  of  novelty  was  on  their  wntOTs. 

The  pretty,  odd,  theatrical  life  of  Paris  when  seen 
for  the  first  time,  the  white  caps  of  the  women,  the 
blue  blouses  of  the  workinz-men,  [he  clear  air  and 
absence  ol*  "blacks,"  the  pleasantly  showy  cafes  in 
place  of  our  hideously  bnltiant  g!u-shops,  the  out- 
ward gayety  aud  good  temper  and  courteous  little 
forms  of  politeness,  the  individual  freedom  mixed 
with  that  peculiar  public  discipline  which  ajt  first 
sight  seems  the  very  ideal  of  good  government,  —  all 
was  as  delightful  to  certain  of  the  more  ^eot^  sort 
OS  it  was  to  us  when  we  first  went  over;  and  it 
take*  us  back  to  the  freshnesa  of  our  own  early 
pleasure  in  French  life  to  read  (be  boyish  delight  uf 
some  among  them.  £ut  all  were  not  eq^ually 
charmed.  Some  disliked  the  Sunday  gayoty;  oth- 
ers disliked  so  much  gaycty  generally,  and  thought 
the  men  iHvolous  and  childiidi  who  could  find  amuse- 
ment in  puerile  pleasures ;  others,  again,  contrasted 
tbe  orderhnesi  and  innocence  of  the  French  letes 
with  the  brutal  sottialmess  of  Loudon  junketings, 
and  gave  the  palm  to  the  GauL  All  liked  the  Con- 
seil dea  Prud'hdmmes;  all  hked  the  liberal  opening 
of  the  museums.  &c.  to  tbe  working-clones,  and  the 
care  taken  of  the  workman's  education ;  some  liked 
tbe  mode  of  life,  the  brightness  and  movement  of 
the  Boulevards,  and  the  family  gathering  in  tho 
open  air;  others  thought  there  was  no  family  life  in 
the  nation,  —  taking  home  to  mean  the  four  walls 
which  enclose  one's  pots  ontl  pans.  "From  what  I 
saw  of  tho  French  nation,"  saj^  one,  with  a  grave 
oddness  of  phriise  very  expressive,  "  I  consider  that 
their  mode  of  life  is  peculiarly  foreign  to  the  Eng- 
lisli  mind.  They  appear  remarkably  foud  of  imbib- 
ing their  favorite  wines  while  cxpwing  themselves 
to  the  public  gaze."  All  liked  tiic  clean  and  tidv 
look  of  the  work  log- women,  and  compared  it  with 
tbe  dragging  trains  and  second-hand  fioeiy  of  their 
own  wivts  and  daughters.  Tbe  short  dress  carried 
it  invariably  over  the  limp,  lon^  petticoat;  and  the 
white  cap  carried  it  over  the  dirty,  battered,  and 
tawdry  bonnet.  All  the  men  were  pleasantly  im- 
pressed by  tho  seh-respcet,  the  order,  the  ctjuallty, 
of  the  workshops ;  to  find  tho  men  and  foremen 
alike  in  tlio  blouse,  with  no  diderence  of  costume  to 
mark  the  minute  dilTereoccs  in  grade  to  which  we 
attach  so  much  importance,  but  III  contcut  to  ap- 
pear of  the  "> wages  class." 

The  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  French  ways 
and  modes  is  the  writer  who  leads  off  the  rest, — 
Mr.  Hooper,  a  cabinet-maker,  ^— and  his  paper  is 
certainly  the  most  graphic  and  pictorial.  It  is  a 
charming  sketch,  ana  would  do  honor  to  a  practised 
hand ;  yet  Mr.  Hooper  says  of  himself  that  this  was 
the  first  fortnight's  holiday  he  bad  ever  bad,  and 
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that  he  "  had  knoim  little  else  than  toil  from  his 
boyhcMxl,  working  at  a  bench  not  \esa  than  ten  houn 
per  day  in  a  dismal,  dirty,  anhealtby  workshop  " ; 
—  not  exactly  the  kind  of  life  for  acquiring;  a  good 
method  either  of  observation  or  narration.  But  if 
hia  paper  stand  out  as  the  most  obaervant  and  pic- 
torial, there  are  others  which  are  oa  thoughtful, 
and  cjeven  a  more  refined  tone  of  criticism.  "The 
art  of  wood-carving,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  "  may  be 
said  to  befpn  at  the  rudest  notching  nnd  terminate 
in  the  noblest  thouphts,  e.tpressed  in  the  most  beao- 
tifiil  forms."  Mr.  Wilson,  a  cutler,  quoMs  Chancer 
and  Rabelais,  and  knows  all  about  the  famous  Da- 
mascus blades  ;  throoghout,  one  is  struck  by  the 
comparatively  extensive  reading  and  the  justness 
of  observation  of  men  toiling  pamfnlly  at  their  life's 
labor  for  daily  wnees. 

As  a  cabinet-maker  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
we  will  take  cabinet-making  first.  All  the  workers 
in  this  trade  who  have  written  on  what  they  saw 
agree  in  two  statementa:  first,  that  the  trench 
wood-oarvlnga  are  infinitely  superior  to  our  own ; 
second,  that  their  rough  or  carcass  work  is  just  as 
inferior.  "  I  saw  carvings  that  seenied  to  me  to  be 
impossible  to  have  been  done  with  tools,  but  must 
have  grown  into  shape  and  form,  they  were  so  deli- 
cat«  and  chaste,"  saj-s  Mr.  Hooper.  But  he  adds 
soon  after  that  the  carcass  work  is  not  so  well  done 
as  ours;  that  our  dovetailing  and  drawer  work  is 
neater;  that  they  have  more  jointing  ihan  we  have, 
as  the  Btuff  they  use  in  carcass  work  is  very  narrow 
and  hard,  whereas  we  use  wide,  soft  pine.  A  sec- 
ond witness,  or  ralhertwo  in  one,  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Prior,  are  even  more  explicit  as  to  tUe  demerits 
of  the  roufth  work.  They  sav  that  carpentry  is 
grodually  falling  into  disuse  in  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood,  and  that  such 
specimens  of  work  by  French  joiners  as  they  saw 
were  mostly  of  a  very  rude  kind.  Their  partitions 
were  made  of  rough  and  crooked  scantling,  which, 
any  English  surveyor  would  have  condemned  ;  their 

f'oieta  were  placed  at  irregular  intervals,  and  as  if 
aid.  at  random  by  laborer?,  instead  of  being  fixed 
by  mechanics ;  their  floors  were  tongued  together, 
and  made  of  boards  of  any  length,  so  that  often  the 
board  was  joined  half-way  between  the  joists,  with 
no  more  security  than  that  given  by  a  naiTOw 
wooden  tongue  and  a  support  underneath ;  there 
was  apparently  no  knowledge  how  to  wedge  up  a 
piece  of  framework;  and  in  consenuence  of  certain 
technical  mistakes  in  workmanship  the  doors  in 
Paris  almost  invariably  drop  on  the  outside  edge. 

Is  it  not  a  common  complaint  that  not  a  door  or 
window  in  France  will  shut  properly  V  That  is 
because  they  pin  their  tenons  insteail  of  carrying 
tbura  un  through  the  stiles,  anrl  wedging  nji  the  frame 
as  we  should  do.  To  obviate  this  dropping  of  the 
fratne  in  the  New  Opera  House,  tlie  sashes  arc 
Btrensthcned  and  disfigured  by  iron  smiares  screwed 
Oil  the  angles.  Another  joiner,  Mr.  Kay,  saj-s 
that  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  "  the  joinery  is  bein^ 
fixed  in  the  style  that  was  constructed  in  North 
Britain  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centaries." 
The  &Ttt  joiner  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a 
smart-looking  nnd  active  man,  about  tiventy-five 
.  years  of  ago.  He  was  employed  fixing  iron  plates, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  some  oak  casement  rashes,  the  cen- 
tre piece  being  two  inches  longer  than  the  rails,  the 
two  sides  of  the  iron  plates  bein^  one  foot  six  inches 
long  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  sunk  level 
with  the  rails  and  stiles  of  the  sash  for  the  purpose 


of  keeping  the  sash  together,  and  it  really  wanted 
it.  The  frame  looked  well  enough  outside,  bnt 
when  I  examined  the  tenons  and  mortises  they 
were  so  badly  fitted  that  neither  glue  nor  lead 
would  have  been  of  any  use,  and  it  had  none. 
Hii  chisels  were  made  like  maaons'  scabbling  tools, 
or  shljM^arpenters'  cal  king-irons.  He  was  working 
very  uiligently,  bnt  the  interpreter,  M.  Fouchd,  told 
me  he  was  a  blacksmith.  He  was  making  little  pro- 
gress, his  tools  being  badly  adapted  for  the  work 
he  was  executing.  I  found  then  that  the  locksmiths 
fitted  all  the  loc^  and  hinges  on  the  doors,  windows, 
&c.,  which  in  a  measure  accounted  for  the  insutfi- 
cient  and  clumsy  nature  of  their  fixing  tliroughout 
the  different  buildings  in  Paris.  The  locks  were 
all  box-locks,  and  badljr  made.  The  hinges  were 
likewise  bad,  and  of  ancient  dengn." 

Which  graphic  account  lela.us  a  little  into  the 
secret  of  French  door  and  window  carpentry  1 
There  was  a  magnificently  carved  oak  pulmt  and 
staircase  from  Belgium  in  the  ExpoMtion,  which  all 
of  us  who  went  there  must  remember.  The  carving 
was  lovely,  but  the  joiner's  work  was  rough,  rude, 
and  unfinished.  The  scarf  joints  of  the  handrail 
were  made  the  wrong  end  up,  so  that  if  the  lucl^ 
possessor  of  that  grand  hit  of  earring  ever  runs  his 
hand  rapidly  down  the  rail  in  descending  the  stairs 
he  will  probably  get  a  few  splinters  in  bis  fiesh,  "a 
sensation  which  will  be  more  exciting  t^an  agree- 
able," says  the  critic.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
carvings,  or  what  appcaredp  to  be  carving,  by  M.  A, 
Latry,  were  made  of  pigs'  blood  and  dust,  com- 
pM^ed  in  a  steel  mould;  and  some  that  looked  like 
wronzbt  ebony  were  only  of  common  wood  polished 
and  ebonized.  One  witness  objects  to  the  large  use 
made  of  the  scraper  and  glass-paifer  for  final  polish ; 
bat  another  —  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Hooper  —  speaks 
of  this  as  a  characteristic  excellence,  because  prov- 
ing the  cleanliness  of  the  French  work.  Two  cabi- 
net-making firms  are  specially  mentioned  in  these 
reports;  the  one  is  that  of  M.  Fourdinois,  which 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  some  sense  as  a  type  of 
tlie  trade,  and  the  other  that  of  M.  Racault  and  Co., 
to  which  is  a^ribed  what  honor  there  may  be  in 
having  begun  the  revolution  of  '48. 

The  firm  of  Racault  is  a  very  large  one,  employ- 
ing from  fite  to  six  hundred  hands  in  all,  and  in  '-i^ 
the  men,  discontented  at  the  high  price  of  bread 
and  the  lowncss  of  wages,  struck  and  made  a  com- 
motion, which  increased  until  it  swelled  into  tho 
revolution  which  cost  Lonis  Philippe  his  crown  and 
gave  France  King  Stork  in  place  of  King  Log. 
"  Cabinet-makers,"  says  Mr.  Hooper,  "  I  find  lo  be 
the  worst  paid  men  in  Franco,  as  at  home,  averag- 
ing four  to  fix  francs  per  day;  carvers  and  uphol- 
sterers, six  francs ;  women,  two  and  a  half  francs." 
Thev  work  ten  hoiiTs  a  day.  piece-work,  beginning 
at  SIX  and  leaving  at  half  past  five;  but  they  do 
not  work  so  hard  as  the  English,  taking  life  itioro 
easily,  and  mingUng  more  pleaHure  with  their  labor. 
In  General  they  are  paid  only  once  a  fortnight, 
whicn  includes  Sunday  work  as  well;  and  which  is 
by  no  means  an   enviable  mode  of  paying   work- 

Afler  the  cabinet-makers  come  the  worker  in 
glass  and  pottery,  of  whom  the  firat  spokesman,  ilr. 
Green,  is  a  "  ceramic  decorator."  "  Disclaiming  all 
pretensions  to  learning,  I  write  as  a  workinginaa 
on  the  executive  or  manipulative  part  of  decoration 
only,"  be  says  modestly, "  leaving  schools  and  styka 
of  art  to  be  treated  by  writers  of  fiir  higher  attain- 
ment."   But  he  writes  like  an  educated  man  him- 
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•elf,  and  utes  ill  the  artists'  tenna  with  judgment 
and  propriety,  lie  speaks  of  the  Sevres  manafac- 
tara  as  oflering  a  comparalivel/  aew  method  of 
decoration  to  EDgliahmeD,  namely,  "  painting  in 
clay  in  a  itate  of  what  it  technically  called  'ilip'on 
the  ran  or  unfired  colored  body  of  the  article,  fien- 
erally  of  celadon,  lage^reen,  or  Btone  color,"  flow- 
ing figures  of  birds,  floirera,  grases,  &c.,  "  usually 
with  a  freedom,  truth,  and  grace  moat  reireahing  to 
behold,  some  paits  of  the  decoration  standing  out  in 
such  bold  relief  as  to  require  tbe  aid  of  the  model- 
ling tool  in  addition  to  the  painter's  touch."  But 
be  IS  not  deterred  or  daunted  by  even  such  a  name 
aa  the  Sivrea  manufactory.  We  have  improved, 
he  says,  heartaomely  ;  and  vith  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  his  dejectioii  in  1S51  at  the  inferiority  of  the 
British  potter,  he  left  tbe  Exposition  of  ISGT  with 
"  feelings  nearly  akin  to  pride,  —  certainly  with  con- 
fidence and  hope  for  the  future."  Minton's  china 
is  to  him  better  than  any  foreign  pottery;  and  of 
tbe  Limoges  enamels  sent  by  that  firm,  he  says  they 
are  ■'  clear,  soft,  and  bright.  He  speaks  of  the  use 
of  ormolu  si  an  artistic  aid  but  not  technical  excel- 
lence; and  one  not  used  by  English  pottets,  wbo 
always  conscientiously  meet  their  dilHcuIties. 

Another  worker  in  clay,  Mr.  Beadmore,  is  also 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  metal  with  porcelain 
as  to  the  imitation  of  malachite.  He,  too,  is  strongly 
for  Minton,  and  says  that  his  ware  is  real  pottery, 
but  that  in  foreign  ware  you  find  "  wings  without 
feathers,  snakes  without  scales."  In  encaustic  tiles, 
Mr.  Cooper,  an  encaustic  die-maker,  says  the  Eng- 
lish are  superior  to  the  foreigner.  He  advises  highly 
litrified  surfaces  for  pavemeabi,  as  len  liable  to 
abrade  by  wear  and  tear.  Michael  An^lo  Pulhani 
has  bis  word  on  tarra-cotta.  The  English  are  first, 
and  next  to  them  the  PruaaJans,  who  have  a  good 
warm  color  in  their  work ;  the  French  make  theirs 
too  light  in  tint,  unless  painted ;  and  painting  takes 
away  tbe  character,  while  the  bloom  or  tint  of  color 

E'vea  richness.  The  Italian  t«rra-«otta  has  not  been 
imt  long  eeotigh ;  the  Algerian  is  poor.  The  best 
terraK^tta  worsen  can  make  twelve  tbillings  a 
dav, —  a  oioderate  worker  can  make  eight  shillings 
a  day ;  this  is  for  piece-work  of  ten  hout*'  duration. 
Women  get  one  and  tbreepeace  a  day,  and  some 
men  only  half-a-crown.  About  five  hundred  bands 
are  employed  in  the  filly  or  uxty  pottery  and  terra- 
cotta works  in  Faris;  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  forty  women,  and  forty  boys.  Only 
four  manufactories  have  steam-engines  to  mix  and 
grind  the  stuff;  by  .which,  consequently,  a  large 
amount  of  labor  that  could  be  prevented  is  expend- 
ed to  no  good  and  to  great  pecuniary  loss, 

"'Iron,'"  says  Mr.  Randall,  quoting  Francis 
Homer,  " '  is  the  soul  of  every  other  manufacture, 
and  the  mainspring  of  civilized  society.'  It  forms 
the  greatest  auu,  the  heaviest  shot,  tbe  longest  rope, 
the  Bharptxt  Wcet,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
delicate  machinery,"  Tbe  French,  once  so  far  be- 
hind us,  are  now  making  TApid  strides  towards  the 
same  point  of  perfection  that  we  have  attained.  It 
is  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  nnoe  William  and 
John  Wilkinson  first  introduced  coal  into  France 
for  the  purpose  of  iron-making,  and  now  there  are 
soch  works  as  those  of  Creusot,  which  alono  employ 
ten  thousand  men,  and  turn  out  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  tons  of  metal  annually.  A  new  steel 
from  the  works  at  Charente  was  exhibited  in  tbe  Ex- 
position, and  got  the  gold  medal;  and  the  She£Seld 
Atlas  Works  had  also  a  new  steel  highly  spoken  of. 
Austria  and  Sweden  have  adopted   the  BEssemer 


process ;  and  in  our  last  exhibition  in  'G2  there  was 
some  Taranaki  steel  of  first-rate  quality.  Some  of 
the  French  mining  and  mannfacturing  proprietors 
exhibited  plans  and  models  of  their  works  and 
schools,  but  there  were  no  lucb  things  4rom  England. 
But  this  is  wandering  fi^>m  the  special  subject, 
which  was  pottei^. 

Shropshire  clays  and  English  earthenware  are 
both  as  good  of  their  kind  as  can  be.  Wedgewood 
puts  good  figures  on  inferior  substance,  but  the 
painting  of  birds  and  foliage  on  the  French  jars  and 
jardiniiires  is  excellenL 

Tiie  superiority  of  French  art  in  bigh-class  orna- 
mentation is  very  obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  geometrical  forma  in  hammering,  press- 
ing, turning  at  tbe  lathes,  or  painting  on  the  sur- 
face, we  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  our  own ;  but 
when  any  originality  of  thought  is  wanteil,  or  the 
free  educated  hand  in  decoration,  our  deficiency 
becomes  apparent.  The  S6vree  process  of  produ- 
cing white  subjects  in  relief  on  celadon  grounds  is 
kept  a  profound  secret ;  and  though  our  workmen 
went  over  the  Imperial  Manufactory,  and  were 
courteously  shown  everj'thing  else,  tJiey  were  not 
allowed  (o  see  this  part  of  the  works.  It  is  kept  a 
secret  firom  even  M.  Gille's  men.  The  difference 
between  pSte  tendre  and  pAte  dur^it  is  Mr.  Ran- 
dall who  is  still  speaking  —  conaisti  in  the  glaze: 
"  On  one  the  glaze  is  incorporated  with  tbe  body  of 
the  paste,  and  allows  the  colorato  rink  dnringthe 
firing,  so  that  ther  appear  soil  and  mellow ;  on  tbe 
other  the  glaze  is  so  hard  that  tbe  colors  remain 
upon  tbe  surface,  and  have  a  dusky  look.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  tbe  glaze  on  all  china  man- 
ufactured here  (in  France)  prior  to  tbe  great  revo- 
lution was  such  that  tbe  whole  surface,  including 
the  colors,  might  be  denuded,  yet,  upon  putting  tbe 
piece  through  the  kiln,  it  would  come  out  reglazed." 

This  writer's  opinion  is  that  the  true  pSte  tendre 
has  not  been  made  since  the  times  or  Louis  the 
FiAeenlh  and  Sixteenth,  and  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  that  made  at  Nantgarw,  about 
forty  yeare  ago,  and  which  now  fetches  old  Sevres 
prices.  From  what  he  saw  he  believes  that  both 
were  _/Hu  bodies,  —  that  ia,  bodies,  tbe  materials  i^ 
which  are  first  mixed,  then  fired,  and,  lastly,  ground 
up  into  clay.  The  result  of  which  is  that  tbey  have 
a  vitrified  appearance  throughout.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  paste,  and  nad  absorbed  a  coneiderable  quantity 
oT  glaze,  which  became  fully  incorporated  with  it, 
and  which  it  again  save  out  in  the  enamelling  kiln. 
Old  Sivres  and  Nantgarw  cbina  have  a  yellow 
waxy  tint  and  texture,  unlike  anything  found  in  the 
present  day.  The  expense  of  making  it  ruined  the 
Nantgarw  proprietors,  and  tbe  coat  and  risk  arising 
from  its  liabihty  to  crack  in  the  kiln  have  deterred 
others  from  m^ing  it  in  England.  Old  pieces  of 
Sfevres  slightly  painted  are  greedily  bought  by 
certain  of  the  enterprising  sort ;  the  slight  sprigs 
are  taken  off  by  Suonc  acid,  and  the  pece  is  elab- 
orately painted  and  regilt,  tbe  sharp  touch  of  the 
chaser  being  taken  off  tij'  the  hand,  and  made  t, 
look  old  and  worn  by  being  rubbed  with  a  greaa; 
rag.  Plates  bought  for  half  a  guinea  when  D 
in  this  manner  are  sold  &om  five  to  ten  guineas. 
Mr.  Randall  says  that  he  has  seen  his  own  paintings 
on  old  Sevres  at  noblemen's  bouses,  which  have  beea 
bought  for  the  real  thing ;  and  Mr.  Rose,  of  tbe 
CoaTport  Works,  once  bought  for  old  S^re*  a  pair 
of  his  own  vases,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
works  when  white,  and  painted  up  for  the  Sbvres 
market    The  p9te  tfindre  scratches  eaaily,  and  the 
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great  problem  is  how  to  hare  soft  eoloia  uid  k  hard 
0ur&ce.  Minton  uses  a  soflsr  glaze  than  tbrmerij, 
and  more  of  it;  heoee  die  rich  grounds  he  produces 
now,  and  the  soft  9inkin<;  of  the  paintings  into  the 
gfaie  in  his  ware.  M.  GtUc's  figures  in  semi-biscuit 
china  are  remarkable  production! ;  we  have  nothing 
like  them  in  Englanil.  All  hia  clay  is  ground  very 
carefully  four  or  five  times,  after  Ming  silted  and 
washed;  and  the  way  in  which  the  figures  are 
propped  during  baking  t9  quite  a  tcience. 

Id  the  glass  manulacture  there  are  two  sides, 
good  and  bad,  excellent  and  worthless.  In  glaas 
painting  ^e  French  get  their  high  lights  by  a  nee- 
dle-point, and  not  bv  a  brush  or  "ecrub,"  which 
giTcs  a  more  artistic  finish,  though  it  is  a  longer  and 
more  tedious  process  than  by  the  acmb.  They  cat 
out  their  glass  fbr  painted  windows  in  the  stupid 
old  way,  by  papers,  which  we  have  long  discarded ; 
and  they  lead  up  tbe  various  pieces  wbile  painting, 
instead  of  mmply  cementing  them  together,  !o  that 
when  unleaded  the .  color  is  apt  to  come  off  at  tbe 
edges.  Ours,  by  cement,  is  a  belter  and  quicker 
process.  Some  of  their  colors  are  better  than  ours, 
some  of  ours  better  than  theira.  Tliey  have  a 
rose-pink  which  we  have  not  got,  but  our  "  flashed 
ruby  "  far  surpasses  theirs-  Salviati  has  aome  new 
tiuta  altogether ;  so  at  least  says  Francis  Kirchhoff, 
glass  painter,  who  was  the  artisan  selected  for  this 

Sccial  work.  He  was  much  struck  with  some  of 
e  old  church  windows  in  Paris,  and  mentions 
several ;  among  others,  St.  Sntpice  as  being  remaiii- 
able  lor  peculiar  rather  than  for  boautifiil  glass. 
"  But  I  will  not  be  certain  as  to  the  naine,"  he  says, 
nairely;  "  I  went  into  so  many  churches,  and  I  have 
got  mnddled  since  as  to  their  names."  In  the  mod- 
em punted  ^nss  there  is  a  tremendous  defect  from 
which  both  England  and  France  equally  suffer. 
Owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  some  cottosito  action  of 
the  cwon  employed  —  probaUj  inferior  ininer.-Ll 
colors — after  the  pnioting  ii  burnt  in,  the  ct^rcl 
parts  ^t  full  of  small  holes,  lettiu)^  in  the  clear  light, 
which  IS  by  no  means  an  advantaee. 

From  glan-paiottng  to  ^lass-blowing  is  only  a 
step.  Mr.  Barnes,  glassmaker,  finds  lack  of  ease 
and  finish  in  the  way  in  which  French  handles  are 
affi.ied  to  jugs,  &c.  The  manipulation,  too,  is 
different  with  them  and  us.  We  do  our  lighter 
work  by  hand ;  in  France  it  is  blown  In  w«)den 
moulds,  llieir  colored  glass  is  better  than  outb; 
but  our  white  glass  is  better  than  tiieits.  Indeed, 
they  do  not  come  near  the  crystalline  purity  of  our 
beet  makers.  They  make  more  beautiful  thin<>s 
than  we  do,  but  they  finish  them  off  ill ;  the  feet 
and  stems  of  their  glasses  and  vases  being  often 
scratched, "  onr  masters  would  decline  to  recei»e 
such  work  frmi  tbe  hands  of  their  workmen.  We 
in  Et^land  are  making  straw-stemmed  wine-glasses, 
from  one  ounce  to  one  ounce  and  a  hal^"  we  arc 

Sodng  Mr.  Barnes,  "  whereas  the  foreigners  make 
MT  lightest  wines  about  three  ounces,  using  doable 
the  quantity  of  metal  that  the  Kngliah  woibnan 
docs.  I  myself  have  made  an  antique  jug  ten 
ounces  in  weight,  which  is  capable  of  holing  an 
imperial  quart-"  Our  workmen  will  make  nmety 
wine-glasses  in  six  hours,  the  French  under  a  hun- 
dred in  ten  boun ;  and  yet  they  can  undersell  us. 

Tie  writer  of  tins  report,  evidently  a  skilled  first- 
dan  workman,  has  three  poonds  ten  shillings  a 
week ;  a  French  woi^man  tH  the  like  grade  has  five 

Cnds  in  the  fortnight;  our  oven  wcsk  forty-eight 
m  in  the  week,  thurs  oiJj  fiirty.     Time  was 
when  a  welteheaved  wtne-gla«  eonld  be  made  only 


in  England,  when  all  foreign  goods  of  tbe  kind  were 
Hatted  or  cut  at  tite  edge,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  repaired ;  Iwt  France 
and  Belgium  last  year  both  Stowed  wiitc-glasses  with 
tops  as  well  sheaved,  hollow  stems  oi  well  formed, 
and  generally  as  well  made  as  the  best  work  on  the 
English  stalls.  "  Our  flint  ^bbs,"  says  one  workman, 
Mr.  Swene,  aa  did  his  pre^cessor,  "  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  theirs  in  color  and  brilliancy.  Tbev  do 
not  come  near  Osier  say,  whoso  flint  cut  gla.iB  is  al- 
most as  bright  as  diamonds  ;  their  best  flint  cut 
glass.  Baccarat's,  is  colorless  and  dead  beside  Osier's." 
One  peculiarity  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  ''  If 
you  get  a  melon  and  a  pear,  cnl  tfaem  into  various 
depths,  and  vary  t^e  uze  of  openitig,  nM  get  all  the 
patterns  of  tbe  lamp-glasses  used  in  Fiance  and  on 
the  Continent." 

In  tool-making,  England  is  in  advBJicn  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  for  tbe  highest  excellence 
in  model  and  the  cutting  edge  in  saws  and  tools. 
Some  houses  have  English  saw-makers,  and  the 
higbcst  clas  of  tool-makers  on  the  CootineDt  arc  not 
equal  to  us,  though  the  second  clan  is,  as  well  ns 
cheaper  than  us.  Our  make  of  cutlery  is  imitated 
•eery  extensively,  as  are  our  trade-marks,  and  most  of 
the  best  French  cutlery  is  made  of  English  cast  steel. 

We  possess  superior  natural  advantages,  more 
especially  good  gnndatonos  and  a  cheaper  supply  of 
c(^  and  steel ;  also,  more  capital  and  larger  com- 
mercial relations.  Our  Sheffield  steet-makers  ha»» 
a  monopoly  of  the  best  Swedish  iron. 

In  hammered  iron,  tbe  old  story  of  French  excel- 
lence in  art  and  Enf^ish  sonerioritr  in  workman- 
ship b  again  repeated.  The  Englbh  weld  their 
hammcrf'd  iron,  and  the  French  rivet  or  braze 
tlieir?.  The  French  smatl-arros  are  beautiful,  ami 
the  best  are  better  than  ours,  but  oor  breech- 
loaders are  the  best.  Their  locks  are  not  so  good 
as  oina,  and  their  work  is  dearer,  from  two  to  three 
hnndred  finuies  being  asked  for  goods  for  which 
we  should  ask  six  or  seven  pounds.  There  was 
a  capital  invention  shown,  —  a  cavalrysword  with 
a  revolver  in  tbe  hilt ;  and  there  was  a  Belgian  gun 
for  fourteen  fivnca  seventy-fire  centimes,  vlach 
the  mMrter,  Mr.  Jllbbs,  says  candidly  was  the 
worst  be  ever  handled.  But  France  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  tiie  front  in  all  kinds  of  metal  wi>r4t. 
even  in  things  in  which  we  have  for  generatiuns 
held  the  foremost  place.  In  some  things,  though, 
both  France  and  England  are  distanced;  as  in 
papier-machii  and  japanned  goods,  by  Japan  and 
China;  in  colored  satin,  by«both  coiintries;  in 
carved  woods,  by  tbe  East  generally;  in  gold  and 
silver  filigree  work,  by  Malta,  Algeria,  Petma,  India, 
and  Italy;  in  inventive  machinery,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans; and,  in  silver  repoussd  work,  by  Russia.  *  Bnt, 
on  tbe  whole,  Fmnce  and  En^and  stand  at  tbe 
head  of  the  greater  Induatries,  and,  wbile  rival*  to 
each  other,  leave  aH  the  rest  of  the  world  behind. 

BBOKFJ*  IDOLS. 
Childbkh  are  said  to  be  much  fooder  of  a 
broken  doU  than  of  a  new  one.  Whether  what 
phrem^ogists  call  tbe  philoprogenitive  instinct  is 
brought  oat  more  strongly  towai^  a  tor  that  boan 
Bomts  mark  of  the  owner's  handiwork,  tboush  It  ha 
rally  the  mark  of  destmotion,  or  whether  Willi  are 
brdtui,  as  tbe  bny  smashed  lus  watch,  to  see  what 
tbey  are  made  of,  we  cannot  ny.  BiA  tiie  destroo- 
tive  inetinct  is  at  least  as  itrongly  inKiained  in  tbe 
juvenile  mind  as  the  Moalnicdvn.    Uore  than  hatt 
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the  pleasure  of  bnilding  n  literal  house  of  cardB,  un-^ 
like  iln  metaphoricAl  oameeake,  consuU  in  the  1'auili- 
tf  of  tbronii^  it  down  when  it  is  builL  A  scbooi- 
boj  enjoys  towing  his  old  bat  out  of  window  almost 
ss  nucli  as  the  pOBBession  of  bis  nuw  one.  As  years 
pass  on,  howBTer,  and  the  sober  roslities  of  life 
press  upon  us,  this  iconoctaatic  taste  wean  itself 
out.  It  is  not  meraly  that  the  conviction  of  "  who 
bfoaks,  paj-x,"  is  forced  apoD  us  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways.  That  is  true,  of  oonrse,  but  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  truth.  We  find  that  there  is  so  much 
more  breakage  of  various  kiqds  done  for  us  than  we 
hare  any  desire  for,  tbat  the  temptation  to  multiply 
the  ruin)!  ttrewn  aronnd  our  path  becomes  less  than 
le.  Old  ntemonus,  old  hiiaata,  old  habits,  old 
friends,  it  may  be,  are  dropped  at  every  step  ;  and 
even  when  we  are  able  to  renlace  them,  we  oflea 
led  loniething  of  the  proverbial  ilifRcutty  of  put^ne 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Men  like  the  late  Lord 
Brouaham,  who  have  seen  three  generations  of  men 
and  outlived  all  their  contemponuHee,  unlun  they 
are  very  fortunately  circumstanced,  or  of  a  peculiai^ 
ly  happy  disposition,  feel  this  most  keenly.  But  we  all 
teel  it  io  our  meanire  at  lifii  goe«  on.  And  there  is 
e  tbnn  of  the  trial  to  which,  indeed,  all  are  liable, 
t  to  which  those  are  most  subject  and  inof  t  sensi- 
tive who  have  the  larjrest  capacities  for  the  highest 
kinds  of  moral,  as  distinct  ti-om  purely  iatellectuai  or 
physical,  enjoyment  Every  one  need  not  be  a 
uert>'Worjhipper  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word; 
but  every  one  who  is  worth  anything  has  certain 
ideals,  or,  a*  we  may  unamiably  call  them,  certain 
idols,  to  which  he  looks  np  with  admiration  or  rev- 
erence or  afTectioti.  Those  whose  natures  are  the 
most  finely  striine  an  necesiarily  the  moat  prone  to 
indalge  in  this  Nameless  idolatry,  and  so  long  as 
Ibey  have  sufficient  mental  balUst  to  prevent  its 
degenerating  into  mere  prejudice  or  sent) men taliEm 
they  are  likely  to  be  all  the  better  Ibr  iL  I.^ke  the 
"Strang  device"  on  the  banner  of  the  Alpine 
yoal^  it  is  a  continual  incitement  U>  them  to  scale  a 
li^er  eminence  on  the  heights  of  moral  effort  that 
stretch  befere  them-  But  there  is  this  dioadvactage 
in  baring  idols  to  wordiip,  that  soom  of  tbem  are 
certain  to  get  broken.  It  may  be  very  ennobling  to 
the  childish  ima^nation  to  dreana  that  the  pine  tops 
touch  the  sky,  bat  sooner  or  later  cornea  the  poet's 
bitter  disappointment  of  finding  be  is  farther  olT 
Iroin  heaven  than  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  may  be 
1  of  course  that,  if  onr  idols  are  broken,  it  i*  our 
■  fault  for  choosing  wrong  ones  to  begia  with. 
But  that  is  ofleo  our  nisforttine,  rather  than  our 
fault.  And,  bcades,'  there  may  ba  a  change  in  the 
otject  of  worship,  as  well  na  in  our  estimate  of  it. 
The  brazen  serpent  we  are  obliged  to  break  may 
mce  have  deserved  our  reverence.  The  command 
a  adore  what  we  have  burned,  and  to  bum  what  we 
bare  adored,  is  in  any  CMe  one  of  the  serereK  testa 
of  obedience,  but  it  need  not  also  be  a  trial  </  our 
humility.  If  it  ia  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than 
not  to  have  loved  at  all,  it  may  often,  too,  ba  well 
to  hare  adored  what  we  are  at  last  obl^fed  to  burn. 
TIm  commoDot  and  most  obrioDs  fom  of  this 
trial  is  that  snggteted  by  Mr.  Browning's  touching 
poem  "  The  Lost  Leader."  Let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood. It  is  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  idealise 
some  popular  writer  or  statesman  or  divine  of  wbou 
we  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  then,  if  some 
accident  brings  ns  across  his  path,  to  feel  bitter  in- 
''  nation  or  regret  at  tindio^  our  ideal  mitely  dia- 
lled by  the  first  contact  with  reality.  But  we 
d  no  right  to  bnitd  castles  in  the  air  without  any 


materials  for  building,  and  have  no  ground  for  com- 
iilaiut  when  the  airy  fabric  tumbles  about  our  care. 

oere  unreasonable  in  our  anticipations.  No  one  is 
a,  hero  to  his  valet,  and  the  slightest  incongruity  of 
manner  or  deportment  will  shatter  in  an  instant  a 
fanciful  estimate  of  character  generalized  out  of 
speeches  or  sermons.  There  was  no  sufficient 
ground  either  for  making  the  idol  or  for  breaking 
It.  The  case  of  the  Lost  Leader  Is  a,  very  different 
one.  When  a  man  we  have  long  looked  up  to  as  a 
living  witness  of  a  grand  principle,  or  tlie  champion 
of  a  noble  cause,  suddenly  tux-ne  round  upon  ua, 
and  belies  all  hh  antecedents  by  a  base  complicity 
with  the  very  evils  which  be  bad  seemed  all  his  life 
to  be  protesting  against,  our  faith,  not  only  in  him 
but  in  human  nature,  is  rudely  shocked.  We  feel 
ashamed  through  all  our  being,  and  are  inclined  to 
sutpecC  that  every  man  has  his  price,  and  that  nil 
ndmirari  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  philosophy.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  shocks  of  this  sort  are 
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exceedingly  tolerant  or  exceedingly  obtuse  but  must 
know  something  of  this  by  eiperienc&  There  are 
always,  indeed,  two  explanations  of  the  phenom- 
enon, but  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  least  sat- 
isfactory. We  may  have  been  mistaken  all  along, 
and  our  ideal  hero  may  be  but  a  subtle  <Iiplomiitiet, 
who  was  feeling  his  way  to  place  or  inHuence,  and 
found  it  convenient  to  mount  by  a  moral  ecafibld- 
ing  which  it  was  ineonveoieot  to  retain  when  once 
the  end  was  reached.  That  is  the  average  account 
of  vulgar  ambition,  and  it  explains  some  career* 
which  cannot  be  colled  vul^.  More  than  one  of 
the  tyrant*  of  classical  antiquity  obtained,  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  and  patriotism,  the  power  to 
make  his  countrymen  his  slaves.  But  when  there 
is  a  conspicuous  tkilure  of  high  moral  promise  the 
explanation  is  usually  a  somewhat  different'  one. 
Solomon  says  tbat  those  who  hasten  to  be  rich  will 
not  be  innocent,  and  the  proverb  has  a  wider  appli- 
cation than  to  mere  material  wealth,  ilea  seldom 
act  from  motives  that  are  absolutely  unmixed. 
The  most  earnest  reformer  cannot  altogether  dis- 
Bodala  their  own  personal  triumph  from  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  they  have  at  heart  Even  when  great 
worldly  sBrcrifices  are  made  to  an  honest  conviction, 
the  very  notoriety  of  the  sacrifice  is  something  of  a 
reward.  If  this  were  all,  there  would  be  little  ground 
for  complaint  while  hiunan  nature  remains  what  it 

The  noblest  enthusiast  cannot  help  ideDtifvin|; 
himaelf  more  w  lesa  with  the  object  of  his  enthusi- 
asm; he  measuies  the  advance  of  hi*  prinuijilea 
by  his  own  success.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
but  a  slight  and  obvious  transition  to  pass  from 
identifying  one's  self  with  the  principle  for  which 
one  is  contending  to  identifying  the  principle 
with  one's  self.  But  the  difference  is  in  reality  infi- 
When  once  the  selfish  .motive  has  gained  the 
aaoendant,  (he  wholn  character  imdergoes  a  subtle 
but  radical  transformatioa.  Like  all  changes  of  char- 
acter, it  is  gradual,  but  it  is  none  the  less  complete 
at  last  And  then  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  acci- 
dent »hetlier  the  public  principle  which  had  lirat 
been  subordinated  to  privateinterest  is  not  forgotten 
or  denied.  The  lost  leader  who  "  breaks  from  the 
van  and  the  freemen,"  and  throws  in  his  lot  with  the 
ellete  but  still  dcmiinant  falsehoods  which  it  had 
oitce  teemed  his  misaion  to  confixmt  and  crash, 
though  his  life  were  the  price  of  victoty,  has  pur- 
chased by  the  betrayal  of  principle  au  inglorious 
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Huccesa.  He  wu  not  &  bj'pocrite  in  tbe  ilaya  when 
he  ma  followed  and  honored  by  those  who  made 
him  their  "  pattern  to  live  and  to  die."  He  wu 
upheld  then,  through  honor  and  dishonor,  by  the 
Btrength  of  a  great  conriction,  and  waa  fighting  with 
single-minded  enthusiaEm  in  the  service  of  a  right- 
eous cause.  Re  still  seems  to  himself  to  be  striv- 
ing for  a  public  object,  —  perhaps  be  would  say  that 
be  was  pursuing  the  same  ends  as  before,  though  by 
more  practicable  methods,  —  but  he  ia  simply  fight- 
ing for  him^If.  The  "  handful  of  silver,"  or  "  the 
riband  to  stick  in  his  coat,"  are  the  baits  for  coarser 
minds ;  but  in  some  shape  or  other  the  proffered 
bribe  has  been  accepted,  and  the  recreant  knight 
hu  passed  to  the  armies  of  the  alien.  Hi*  old  ad- 
herents may  struggle  long  against  the  growing 
weight  of  evidence.  They  may  feel  that  "life's 
nigbt  bemns  "  when  it  is  certain  that  he  has  left 
them.  But  the  cruel  truth  is  forced  upon  them 
at  last  They  find  that  they  have  leaned  on  a 
broken  reed,  and  they  must  be  content  to  bear  the 
scars  where  it  has  pierced  their  head.  For  the 
broken  idol  can  no  more  be  set  upagain  than  Dagon 
when  he  fell  before  the  Ark.  The  confidence  so 
terribly  forfeited  can  never  be  recovered.  We  may 
hope,  with  the  poet,  to  meet  our  hero  "  pardoned 
in  heaven,"  but  in  this  life  the  separation  is  final- 
It  is  just  one  of  those  cases,  like  the  death  of  those 
we  love,  where  all  consolation  seems  a  mere. con- 
ventional mocker)-;  and  the  best  advice  that  can 
be  given  is  the  trite  suggestion  not  to  despair  of 
human   nature,  and  to  hope  for  better  luck  next 

There  is  another  way  in  which  people  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  broken  idols,  when  they  deserve  lees  com- 
passion. In  this  case  it  is  not  the  individual  ideal 
that  has  failed  them,  but  the  abstract.  They  have 
set  up,  not  a  hero,  but  a  theori-  to  worship,  and 
they  discover  that  it  won't  hold  water,  and  are  dis- 
gusted accordingly.  Either  the  theory  was  wrong 
or  inadecjuate,  or  they  expected  too  much,  as  oflen 
happens,  from  the  mass  of  its  living  representatives. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  instance  of  this  kind  of  idola- 
try is  the  Cpmtian  worship  of  Humanity.  If  the 
term  is  a  pure  abstraction,  it  has  so  little  meaning 
that  one  hardly  sees  how  it  can  elicit  any  sentiment 
kt  all.  But  if  it  means  mnnkind  collectively,  a  sin- 
gle walk  through  the  streets  of  Tjondon  presents  so 
man^  unpleasing  )>benoniena  that  it  must  require  a 
considerable  imaginativo  effort  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  wbolosale  worship  of  the  species.  This  is 
an  extreme  case,  no  doubt.  Let  us  take  some  more 
intelligible  abstraction,  such  as  freedom  or  Protes- 
tantism. Both  ideas  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  world's  history,  and  have  evoked  the  most  res- 
olute effort  and  the  keenest  enthusiasm.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  who  have  idolized  them 
have  found  the  idols  shiver  to  pieces  in  their  grasp. 
Freedom  is  a  glorious  idea  as  realized  at  Thermopy- 
\ie  or  Salnmis,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  our 
national  self-complacency  to  tell  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  as  other  mpn,  not  even  as  thoiie  Frenchmen 
and  Spaniards,  and  that  Britonj  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  slaves.  But  there  is  a  reverse  to 
the  picture.  Kobcspierre  and  Dnnlon  and  Mira- 
beaa  professed  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  liberty 
no  less  than  Leonidas,  and  their  professions  were 
not  wholly  insincere.  Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  the 
railings  of  Hyde  Park  were  smashed  under  similar 
auspices.  Yet  tiiere  are  ugly  associations  connected 
in  the  minds  of  moat  people  with  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
"'"  '""■    "'"    a  lesser  degree,  with   thi^  crusade  of 


'  Messrs.  Beales  and  Bradlansh.  Take  Frotestantinn 
again,  and,  potting  aside  all  matters  of  theological 
controversy,  nobody  can  doubt  that  it  has  been  one 
grand  factor  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  mod- 
em Europe.  The  sternest  opponents  of  his  creed 
need  not  fear  to  offer  the  tribute  of  their  admiratkm 
to  the  enei^  of  Luther,  or  to  recognize  the  force  of 
his  appeal  to  atl  that  was  best  and  truest  in  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  his  countrymen.  Yet  our  child- 
ish ideal  of  Protestantism,  as  embodying  all  that  ia 
lovely  and  of  good  report,  nurtured,  perhaps,  on 
Foxe's  Matvrology  and  th^  Massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, is  liable  to  some  very  rude  shocks  if  we  inquire 
too  closelv  into  the  acts  or  the  avowed  principles  c£ 
some  of  the  ^atest  Protestant  leaders,  to  say  notb- 
ing  of  Murphyite  riots  and  the  like,  which  ostenta- 
tiously range  themselves  under  the  same  Hag.  It  does 
not  follow  from  these  things  — thongh  manymay  be 
tempted  to  draw  the  inference —  that  Protestantism 
is  false,  or  freedom  a  mistake.  But  it  does  follow 
that  our  idolatry  has  been  too  indiscriminate,  and 
we  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  worshipping  an  ideal 
which  will  not  bear  testing  by  tha  inexorable  lo^c 
of  facta.  It  was  partly  our  own  fault  for  generaliE- 
ing  too  rapidly,  tnit  few  mistakes  are  more  frequent, 
because  few  are  more  unconscious,  especially  with 
the  young,  than  to  gauge  the  truth  of  a  principle  by 
the  consistency  of  its  i^vocates.  ILe  tree,  indeed, 
may  be  known  by  its  eennine  fruits ;  but  trees  of 
liberty,  and  other  trees  besides,  ar«  doomed  to  bear 
many  fruits  that  are  not  their  own. 

When  our  broken  idol  is  an  exaggerated  princi- 
ple, or  a  principle  discredited  by  the  shortcomings  of 
its  professed  champions,  we  cannot  expect  the  same 
commiseration  as  when  our  chosen  heroes  have 
failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need.  There  is  nobody  to 
blame  but  ourselves,  thongh  the  mistake  may  be  an 
excusable,  and  in  some  sense  even  a  creditaUe  one. 
On  those  numerous  cases  where  we  have  simply  set 
Dp  a  false  or  fancifhl  ideal,  and  ore  obliged,  tike  Don 
Qui.tote,  to  learn  our  error  by  a  slow  and  painful 
process  of  tilting  against  windmills,  there  is  little 
need  t^i  dwell.  We  have  deliberately  blundwed 
with  our  ej/es  open,  and  we  are  justly  punished  for 
it.  Experience  is  a  stem  teacher,  but  there  are 
many  who  refuse  to  profit  by  any  gender  methods 
of  instruction.  But,  when  tbeliroken  idol  ia  indeed 
a  dethroned  divinity,  and  our  only  fault  was  in 
trasting  too  entirely  where  donbt  seemed  both 
treacherous  and  foolish,  we  may  reasonably  claim  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  can  understand  that  it  is  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  deceived  sometimes  than  to 
disbeUeve  altogether  in  the  reality  of  human  excel- 


AGNES  SQKEU 
The  ftml  beauties  of  France  are  being  one  l^ooe 

Surified  and  garnished  for  posthumous  admiration, 
[me.  de  Pompadour  and  Mme.  du  Barry  have 
found  their  apologists,  distance  lending  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.  We  are  bidden  to  a<nnire  them, 
not  by  reason  of  the  things  they  have  done  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  by  reason  of  the 
things  that  might  have  been  done  if  their  good  in- 
fluence had  not  prevented  their  being  done.  Our 
own  proverb  sots  before  us  the  justice  of  giving  even 
to  the  Devil  his  due.  The  French  morality  of  the 
present  day  can  see  in  that  due  •  ground  for  admi- 
ration and  respect. 

M.  Steenackers  undertakes  to  prove  the  nsefol 
influence  exercised  by  Agnes  Sorel  on  the  tujAofi 
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Charlea  darincf  the  Engliih  inviuoii.*  It  is  the  tid 
Ti«w  beld  br  Bimntome  and  many  othen.  Fnuce 
owed  ber  deliverance  coojointlj  to  the  energetic 
patriotism  of  Agnes  Sorel  and  to  tlie  inapit«d  cour- 
age of  Jeanne  Jjtere.  Accordingly,  Khile  the  ecclesi- 
BStica  are  endea* oiing  to  eompan  die  beatification  of 
Jeanne,  M.  Steenackert  has  at  heart  tbe  whitening 
and  glorifying  of  Agnes.  Her  feults  were  merely 
th«  Bccid^t  of  the  time  in  which  sfae  lived,  that 
mOBt  diatolnte  fifteenth  century,  when  vice  was  the 
rale  and  virtne  the  rare  exception.  Her  higher  qnal- 
itiea  waie  all  her  own ;  she  was  as  good  ae  she  wm 
intell%ent,  and  as  intelligent  as  beautifaL  Her  as- 
cendencT  over  Charles  vJl.  called  into  life  tbe  beat 
part  of  his  nature,  roused  him  from  apathr  to  ac- 
tion, fhMU  snpine  indifference  to  an  energetic  sense 
of  his  lOyal  datiea,  — 

8s  (Six  uaoonon 
Do  loiUI  ni7  boDcha  U  ntln  giuniue. 

On  this  ground  M.  Steoiackcn  claims  a  share  of 
honor  for  "la  dame  de  beautd"  eijoal  to  that  which 
he  allows  to  La  Pucelle.  Agnes  is  the  penonihca- 
'  1  of  arirtoeratic  palriotimi,  Jeanne  of  popular 
'otism.  When  poeterity  applauds  fhe  pure 
peasant-^l  of  yancouleors,  the  royal  concubine  of 
Chintxi  and  MduMur-Yfevres  mnst  receive  an 
eqoal  meed  of  apolanse.  Both  had  the  interest  of 
their  country  det^y  at  heart  The  feeling  was  the 
same ;  it  was  only  die  manner  of  its  expression  that 
difiered.  The  one  quite  as  mnch  as  the  other  earned 
for  the  King  the  title  of  "  I^e  roy  bien  servi." 

Without  aj^eeing  with  M.  Steenacken  in  all  that 
he  says  on  this  head,  we  recoeoize  and  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  that  stirs  bim.  Like  a  knight- 
errant  of  the  good  old  days,  he  wears  the  colors  of 
"  la  dame  de  sa  pens^,"  and  he  determinee  to  carry 
them  high  and  tar.  It  is  certainir  to  be  reeretted 
that  so  few  authentic  det^ls  of  A^nes  Sorel  have 
been  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  ;  for  it 
is  now  impossible  to  draw  any  certain  picture  of  ber 
private  life  and  her  manner  of  exercising  her  influ- 
ence upon  the  Kine-  Wbat  does  remain  is  not 
favorable  to  ber.  i&i  parade  of  wealth  was  exces- 
sive, and  M.  Steenackers  is  fighting  a  losinfi  battie 
when  he  argues  that  she  was  of  her  own  will  iuio»- 
tentatioua,  and  only  made  a  parade  of  wealth  and 
pomp  at  tbe  desire  of  her  royal  lover.  That  royal 
lover  was  in  difficulties  too  serious  to  albw  of  such 
His  batcher  refused  him  more  meat 
was  paid,  and  his  bootmaker  carried 
away  tbe  boots  he  had  tried  on  till  such  time  as 
there  might  be  ready  money  fbrthcoming.  Any  hint, 
however,  which  makes  agUDSt  M.  Steenackers' 
heroine  is  treated  as  calumny ;  it  is  due  to  revenge 
or  party  spirit  In  establisbing  his  case,  tbe  author 
quotes  nt  relentless  length  from  ancient  and  modem 
historians,  poets,  and  novelists.  Pius  H.  and  Alex- 
andre Dnmas  are  invoked  to  corroborate  bis  opinion. 
Silence  is  eulogium,  and  blame  is  calumny.  The 
fatal  gift  of  beauty  was  one  of  the  least  of  the  gifts 
nature  showered  on  Agnes.  Her  intellect  was  even 
greater  than  ber  beauty,  and  ber  delicacy  and  culti- 
vation gave  elegance  and  bon  ion  to  the  conversation 
and  manners  of  the  Court  Ladies  of  the  highest 
estate,  andleadingminislecs  of  tbe  Crown,  sought  ber 
friendship.  Only  four  of  her  letters  remain, —  two 
of  which,  indeed,  are  only  signed  by  her.  AH  bear 
witness  to  her  gentle  and  kindly  feeling.     Two 
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It  is  Still  found  td  be  imposnble  to  clear  Up  the  death 
of  Ajnes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Jacques  C<£ur 
was  innocent  of  any  crime  in  the  matter,  his  own 
contemporaries  and  the  whole  course  of  history  ac- 
quitting him.  M.  Steenackets  is  disposed  to  credit 
ber  death  to  Loius  XI.,  who  bad  long  been  an  ene- 
my to  his  father's  mistres^  and  whose  interest  it  was 
that  she  shoold  disappear.  Louis  XI.'s  shoulders 
are  so  well  accustomed  to  any  amount  of  charges  of 
guilt,  that  tjie  poisoning  of  Agnes  Sorel  is  a  slight 
addition. 

M.  Steenackers'  book  is  an  erudite  and  serious 
study  of  a  most  eventful  period  of  French  history. 
We  find  very  little  that  is  new  of  Agnes  Sorel  her- 
self, and  she  serves  chiefly  as  ajatamoraana,  tempt- 
ing the  reader  on  through  a  crowd  of  interesting 
sketches  of  events  and  people  which  gather  round 
the  memory  ol  la  belle  pecherate.  But  as  astndy  d* 
the  period  the  book  is  instructive.  M.  Steenackers. 
is  already  known  as  tbe  author  of  a  "  Histoire  des 
Ordres  de  Chevalene  et  des  Distinctbns  Honori- 
fiques  en  France,"  and  as  a  distinguished  member  of 
tbe  Historical  Society  of  Frtmce. 


PLAT-WRITING  IN  ENGLAND. 
Dbamatic  authors  ought  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
Their  day  appeals  to  have  come  at  last.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  contained  in  a  published  letter 
&om  Mr.  Uon  Boocicault,  a  successfiil  drama  in 
England  is  now  worth  at  least  £S,000,  while  a  venr 
great  success  —  such,  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Boucicault 
commonly  achieves  —  "may  be  worth  from  £30,000 
to  £45,000.''  We  do  not  know  bow  many  ^at 
successes  a  dramatic  author  may  accomplish  in  a 

Eiven  number  of  years.  When  Major  Pendennia 
eard  tbe  amount  bis  nepbew  had  received  for  his 
novel,  the  sagacious  old  warrior  computed  that  a 
fellow  mieht  easily  knock  off  one  such  book  every 
two  months,  and  he  calculated  Arthur's  future  in- 
come on  that  basis.  Witbout  being  quite  so  liberal 
in  our  calculations  as  tbe  Mfyor,  we  may,  we  sup- 
pose, venture  to  accredit  a  successfhl  and  popular 
author,  say  with  two  pieces  a  year,  and  thus  we 
arrive  at  tbe  pleasing  knowledge  that  if  he  be 
merely  successlfal  in  tbe  lower  grade  he  can  enjoy 
an  income  of  £  1 0,000  a  year,  whereas.  If  he  mounts 
to  the  height  of  very  great  success,  we  are  entitled 
to  put  bim  down  at  anything,  from  £SO,000  to 
£90,000  per  annum. 

We  personally  know  nothing  about  the  matter ; 
Mr.  Boucicault  knows  everything ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  for  us  to  doubt,  even  in  lliought,  the  accu- 
racy of  his  fibres.  £90,000  a  year  looks  a  big  rev- 
enue for  a  dramatic  author.  Even  if  we  were  to  cut 
it  holdlydown  to  half,  to  £45,000,  "ceserail  en- 
core admirable"  as  VolUure  says.  It  is  clear,  after 
every  allowance  has  been  made,  tbr.t  the  British 
dramatic  author  is  at  last  rising  to  something  like  a 
'iterarr  value.     Whether  it  be  true  or  not 


ault  himself  has,  as  he  declares  w 


thatMr.Bou_ _     _. 

characteristic  modesty,  brought  about  tUs  surprising  ' 
change  in  the  condition  of  things,  and  estlblisbed 
"  the  pecuniary  value  of  brain-work,"  we  are  hearti- 
ly glad  to  find  that  a  change  bas  taken  place,  and 
that  it  is  becoming  worth  the  while  of  a  man  of  liter- 
ary position  and  ability  to  write  English  plays  for 
English  audiences. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  shown,  in  nn  article  in  Mr. 
Dickens's  periodical,  that  the  reason  why  original 
pieces,  racy  of  our  soil  and  of  our  domestic  life,  were 
not  produced  upon  the  English  stage  was  simply 
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because  it  would  not  pny  any  mui  of  brains  to  i 
tbcui.  Such  a  man  would  write  novels,  which,  if 
they  are  worth  anything,  are  pretty  sure  to  pay ; 
and  if  of  the  higher  grade  will  pay,  hi  everyl>ody 
knowt,  (plendidl^.  But  it  wu  idle  to  thiok  of  got- 
dng  a  man  of  original  JrainatK:  power  to  wute  hia 
time  over  the  production  of  a  genuine  English  play, 
when  he  could  hope  to  get  no  more  for  it  than  the 
merest  theatrical  "dufler"  might  obtain  Ibr  some 
vapid  and  sickly  adaptation  from  the  French.  The 
author  aeemcd  to  be  the  moet  luclcless  and  worthless 
of  all  beings  connected  with  the  theatre. 

Managers  might  realize  jbrtunes,  and  get  inlo 
society,  and  iline  with  Cabinet  Mlntstera.  Actor*, 
even  when  their  profession  was  stamped  with  the 
legal  brand  of  vaeroucy,  and  Samuel  JohnEor.  could 
snub  Garridc's  aJWion  to  his  "feelings,"  bv  politely 
iaforming  him  that  "Punch  ha*  no  feelings."  — 
actors  even  then  could  make  money,  and  obtain 
social  poiition,  if  only  they  had  merit  and  prudence. 
Betterton,  and  Booth,  and  Barry,  and  of  course 
Garrick  himself,  could  always  cormuand  money  aod 
portion,  and  the  companionship  of  sfUoIars  and 
gentleman.  In  our  own  time,  K<ia.n  and  Mncroady 
—  and,  of  course,  numbers  of  nrtists  whom  wu  do 
not  name,  because  they  are  still  actnally  on  tbe 
stage  —  madt!  wealth  and  renown.  But  the  dra- 
matic author  seemed,  e.uept  in  the  Tcry  rajort 
ttutaoces,  to  realize  neither  money  nor  marbles,  — 
neither  (brtnne  nor  &me. 

So  it  came  to  pat*  that  the  dntmatic  author 

aparcntly  was  disappearing  altogether  from  the 
igliab  Eitage.  When  nnytbing  made  ■  hit  in  Parit 
some  bard-workii^  literary  man  tinkered  up  a  flac- 
cid, lacquered,  emasculated  adaptation  of  it  for  the 
Engliafa  stage.  The  wretched  thiog  thus  firoduced 
wu  neitiier  French  nor  English.  The  sitaatioas, 
the  sentiments,  were  a  pamd,  lack-lustre  it^roduc- 
tion  of  the  French ;  the  characters  were  French, 

fing   awkwardly   to  jiaes    off   aa  EnglbL     The 

lole  was  a  spurious,  sickly  abomination,  which  for 
the  moBt  part  only  lacked  force  to  be  corrupting. 
Every  one  who  reads  French  literature  at  all  knows 
that  between  what  we  nay  call  the  moraU  of  tbe 
French  fiction  and  drama  and  that  of  ours  there  is 
ooe  broad,  evential  difierence.  In  England  all 
writers  (we  nean  all  who  want  to  be  thought  decent) 
refose,  on  principle,  to  recc^izc  the  existence  of 
certain  social  temptations  aod  vices,  which  in 
France  all  writers,  equally  on  principle,  agree  to 
recognize  as  legitimate  and  proper  sumecti  of  art 
Argument  on  th^  right  or  wrons  of  either  prineij^B 
would  be  out  6f  place  here.  Enough  that, the  two 
distinctly  exirt;  and  that  it  is  highly  unfair  to 
judge  the  one  literature  bv  the  canons  of  the  other. 

But  this  fact  akue  maiie  it  ahnost  inux>3sible  to 
adapt  a  French  drama  efiectirely  to  the  English 
stafe.  It  had  to  be  made  unmeaning  and  vapid,  or 
it  Cad  to  be  made  repulsive.  Sometime*,  indeed, 
the  adapter  succeeded  m  making  it  unmeaning  and 
refulsive.  But  by  no  eflbrt  could  it  he  made  worth 
having.  Yet  for  a  long  time  this  seemed  the  only 
sortoi  dnuua  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  have.  On  this 
and  tbe  hurloxiue  was  British  dramatic  taste  to  be 
nourished.  For  the  country  Vhich  owns  the  great' 
est  dramatic  literatare  ever  given  to  the  world  this 
was  truly  a  strange  and  pitiable  humiliation. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  by  what  process  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  "  changed  all  Uiis."  Probably  he 
has  established  some  uew  system  of  arrangecoeDt, 
some  division  of  proSts  between  author  and  manager. 
Bnt,  of  course,  a  man  most  have  made  good  some 
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claim  to  genuine  success  a*  a  dramatie  antfaor  b«{i«« 
he  could  pretend  la  set  np  any  new  ptincii^e  of  pe- 
cnniary  reward.  Making  every  allonance  for  the 
tendency  to  rhodomontade  in  which  Mr.  Boucicaull 
seems  naturally  inclined  to  indulge,  we  think  that 
the  public  does  owe  him  something  for  havii^  tat- 
deavored  to  introduce  a  genniae  Bntish  [day  to  the 
British  stage  again. 

Hia  succces^l  pieces  are  beyond  all  dispula 
healthy  aod  manly  in  their  tone ;  they  appeal  to 
generous  instincts,  and  they  are  not  French  or  in 
any  way  foreign.  Of  course,  Uiere  are  other  au- 
thors who  deserve  to  hare  the  same,  or  much  the 
same,  said  cC  them-  Mr.  Bobertaotu  for  example, 
must  be  admitted  to  bava  introduced  to  oar  slag» 
playe  trhich  are  original,  and  are  thoroue' '-  "^  - 
iish.  —  which  spring  out  of  the  ht 
social  lift,  and  reflect  the  moods  o 
acter.  Decidedly  this  is  a  great  improvmient;  and 
it  ki,  probably,  only  an  omen  «f  toii>ething  mnch 
greater  to  come.  We  do  not  eee  lAy  an  En^iA 
uomeatic  drama  may  not  arise  ■■  great,  aa  Ofiguial, 
and  as  thoroughly  of  Eogknd,  as  the  Bovels  of 
Fietdii^  were,  —  as  the  ncmb  of  Charlea  Dsckeat 
or  Geo^  Eliot  are.  At  all  events  it  is  nsneUuiig 
to  know  that  it  has  become  worth  the  while  of  a 
man  of  genius  to  Tiite  for  the  En^iafa  stage. 
Even  Plough  we  still  must  think  the  160,000  or 
£90,000  a  year  rather  an  exceptional  scale  of  re- 
ward, there  is  plenty  of  margin  m  Mr.  Boncicault'i 
figures  to  lUIow  a  good  deal  to  be  cut  off,  and  yM 
iMve  quite  enoi^h  to  encourage  a  literary  man 
who  did  Bot  aspire  to  be  exactly  a  Crvsos. 
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Wb  publish  in  this  number  of  Every  Saturday  a 
cbanniDg  Spanish  picture  from  Geoi^  E&ot't  new 


Mr.  Fbohtex  baa  soae  to  Paris,  to  slay  the  psrt 

of  "  Obeniciier,"  in  tbe  tranilalioo  of  Ko  Tbonn^h- 
thre,  which  is  to  be  piodoced  theie  fbcthvilh. 

The  swarms  of  locusts  are  this  year  so  dastroctive 
in  Sardinia  that  the  Italian  Goveminent  bv  asked 
tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  an  extraordinary  grant 
of  100,000  lire  to  be  emptojed  in  their  deatraction. 

A  LATE  number  of  tbe  Journal  IttHsM  gives  « 
fac-simile  of  a  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette  on  her 
way  to  tbe  scaffold,  taken  by  David,  tbe  painter, 
who  had  himself,  as  one  <:€  the  Convention,  voted  for 
her  death. 

U.  DiDiBR,  th«  amiable  inane  gentlemAn  who 
recently  died  in  Parrs,  left  large  fet' tones  to  Alezaa- 
dre  Dnmas/i>,  Mdlle.  Denwn,  and  Edmond  About 
The  relatives  of  this  patron  of  letters  are  prq«n^ 

to  dispute  tbe  will. 


sixteen,  who  hi 

the  firat  jiriie  tor  nia: 

is  attracting  considerable  attantioD  in  the  ny  capi- 

tid.    She  has  performed  several  timea  in  paMiewi{h 
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A«  grcatut  wkow,  pU^g  mJone  and  *idi  onlwB- 
tra  to  tiie  tatiAdioa  of  «ety  critiekl  •luUenecs. 

The  PaH  Hall  Gazette  ■  eloqtwnt  on  Ae  mffer- 
iogs  of  the  Amerieui  ImUw  and  gentieBea  ia  Ait 
countoy,  taay  of  whom  caanot  go  to  Court  baexoe 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Adwiu  are  not  there  to  present  them, 
■nd  DO  the  (ufimngs  of  Mr.  Adiuni,  who  cannot  at- 
tend because  Congress  has  forbidden  him  to  wear 
the -absurd  drew  prcaeribed  hj  etiqoetM  on  toeh 
occMwaa,  —  allLongh  we  beliere  her  Majast^  kai 
eipreved  ber  willu^nen  to  rtsceiva  him  in  orduui? 


.1,  made  its  dcliut  last 
Minvipal  people  held  np  to  public  ridicule  wore 
M.  JuIm  Favre  for  his  ambition,  Miae  Cora  Pearl 
for  ridtog  tin  a  velocipede  in  man's  clotUn^,  and 
"  M.  F.,"  who  boraewluppad  a  little  f^  (or  chaffing 
Mis9  Con.  A  fi>otr-BOt«  tnne  those  whom  it  maj 
concern  tliat  eadi  nriter  is  responsible  for  the  ar- 
ticle be  signs.  The  notice  in  red  eu;;ge«ts  small- 
swords, irany  one  is  dinatisfied. 

The  French  railway  autboritiee  have  warned  all 
pcraons  disposed  to  make  me  of  their  lines  for  sui- 
cidal pnrpo»e»,  that  Aey  are  likely  to  be  baffled  in 
their  object,  all  the  enginea  now  in  use  in  France 
being  providol  with  an  instrtuoettt  callod  acian« 
picrre    which,   like    the   American   "  cowcatcher," 


tlenieu  who  have  dulayed  committing  tnicide  on 
account  ot  (he  fiaMat  weather,  are  greatljr  di*- 
appointed  b^  thii  tyranatcal  arrugeacnt. 

•  The  (iur  and  fickle  Cora  Feari  (ber  nnmc  being 
Emma  Crutch)  has  been  lued  by  M.  Oisderi  M 
Paris,  not  in  a  malnmonial  way,  but  Ibr  the  smn  of 
1,745  francs,  whicli  be  alleged  to  be  due  to  bira  for 
Tarious  photographic  portmita  ofhcr.  Slie  objected 
to  the  amonnt,  and  particularly  on  the  grofnd  that 
M.  Disileri  must  have  maile  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  the  sale  of  her  portraiti  to  the  public,  and  that 
all  the  receipts  on  this  head  should  be  set  ofT  against 
the  bill.  M.  Disderi's  counsel  urged  that  the  de- 
fendant's portraits  were  by  no  means  so  much  in- 
Siiired  after  ai  she  sappoaed.  After  a  long  wrangle 
ic  court  cut  down  the  hilt  to  1,400  franca,  which 
sum  tbe  Fragile  Jewel,  olios  Emma  Crutch,  wa» 
decreed  to  pay  with  costs. 

A  GREAT  man^  ingenious  minds  appear  to  have 
been  mnch  exercised  l>y  Archbidiop  Wbataly'i  rid- 
dle as  to  who  first  bevd  the  sound  of  boots  upon 
the  stwrs  of  tlie  Ark,  and  the  suggested  reply  uat 

He  bHrd  Lt  flnt  who  wrrA  brttm 
two  pain  of  vto  •■d'*^. 
Here  am  two  coounents  on  the  answer  f^m 
PaUMaUGaaette:  — 


peail  and  diamond  necklace,  which  has  been  in  the 
KeapoUtan  royal  family  for  several  generations,  to 

a  celebrity  of  tbe  world  of  Aaunymas  for  £15,000, 
—  that  is,  tbe  latter  pcrain  gave  that  sum  to  a  jew- 
eller of  the  Israelicisn  creed  for  the  necklace,  wbich 
described  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  medallion*, 
:t  with  pearis  of  iiamense  sise,  each  medallion  con- 
nected by  chains  of  diasaonds.  Worn  in  ber  days 
of  regal  magnificeinee  by  a  queen  who  poese^^d  a 
sprrif  ot  endurance  and  a  counige  whtidi  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  appreciate,  however  little  one  'may 
symimtiize  with  ttio  e^ete  race  whence  hor  bus- 
tian^  sprang,  it  will  now  adorn  the  snowy  sboulden 

of  Mdlle. Strange  it  is,  bat  tme,  the  ladies 

who  give  these  prices  for  myal  jof  cis  never  have 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  saj^S  that  the 
Qaeen  of  Spain  sola  her  necklace_the  other 


Lbtort  like  that  of  Fool  Flay,"  says  tbe  editor 
rf  Once  a  Week  in  his  Table-TaJk,  ■'  bas  necessarily 

been  criticifLxl  a  good  deal  in  its  progress  from  we^ 
WL-ek,  and  one  of  the  criticisms  which  it  has  pro- 
voked has  been  curiously  answered.  Tlie  point 
against  whicb  objection  bas  been  taken  is,  that,  when 
liobert  Penlbid  is  found  guilty,  the  Judge  who  tries 
Mm  does  oat  pennit  him  to  ipatk  in  self-defeQce. 
Prisoner.'  be  sai-s,  *  I  cannot  mj  back  to  &ct8:  the 
jary  have  dealt  with  them.  Jo^metitcan  be  arrest- 
ed only  on  grounds  of  law.  On  these  you  can  be 
beard.  Bnt  if  you  have  none  to  offer,  you  must  be 
nlent,  and  submit  to  your  sentence.'  It  has  been  ar- 
giicJ  that  such  a  speech  shows  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  practice  of  Courts  of  Law  on  tbe  ports  of 
McjBra.  Charles  Iteade  and  Dion  Boucicanll:  for, 
although  a  prisoner  be  not  entitled  to  speak  to  tho 
facta  which  have  been  laid  before  the  jury,  still,  in 
practice,  he  is  allowed  to  say  anything  he  likes  i  the 
judge  never  by  any  chance  interferes  with  him. 
Tlie  recent  Fenian  trial:<  give  a  complete  answer  to 
criticism.  Baron  Bramwell  quickly  and  warmly 
,  I  stop  to  the  oratory  of  Burke.  It  is  true  that 
the  Chiet  Justice  had  previously  allowed  Barrett,  be- 
fore sentence,  to  make  a  16ng  speech.  The  limits  of 
the  license  allowed  to  a  convicted  pnaoaer  will,  of 
couTw,  largely  depend  on  the  temper  of  lite  judge. 
But  the  ca?e  of  tbo  author  of  Foul  Play  is  fairly 
made  out,  if  we  can  mention  a  single  living  judgQ 
who  would  act  as  the  one  in  the  story  diil  with  re- 
gard to  a  prisoner, — i^top  him  from  discussing  tbe 
facts  on  which  the  verdict  resB." 

Mb.  Alexander,  in  a  memoir  prefixed  to  n  re- 
cently published  volume  of  essays  by  the  late  Alex- 
ander Smith,  telb  two  or  three  very  capital  Scotch 
anecdotM  of  Huj;h  Uacdonald,  a  close  friend  of  the 

CL  Macdonald,  with  the  warmest  aflection  for 
ith  as  a  man,  comlMned  a  resolute  contempt  for 
him  as  a  poet,  to  which  be  never  hesitated  to  give 
tbe  very  broadest  Doric  expKision :  — 

"I  likevB  weel,  Sandy,"  he  wooM  say,  "no'  that  to 
weclkcn;  but  a*  Ibr  ycr  poetry,  as  ye  caa'  'tl  Saebetp 
me  God,  I  mak'  bnt  littls  o'u  It  mar  be  poetry  ;  1  'nt 
no  savin'  il  is  na ;  tbe  crcctics  say  it  s  poetry,  an'  oao 
doot  tbey  said  ken;  but  it's  no  my  kind  o*  \ioeny. 
disc  a  Maiber  o'  Inaw  words,  to  my  mind,  an'  bit 
Fhirly-whas  they  caa'  ^maga.  Danune  if  I  con  mak" 
either  head  or  tail  o  *t." 

The  following  is  a  racy  bit  of  Scottish  criticism ;  — 
"  The  tnilh  was  that,  in  his  fanatical  devotion  to 
Bums,  Macdonald  could  not,  except  in  the  ntost  grud- 
ging way,  be  got  to  concede  ment  to  any  other  pott 
^whatever;  Eomewbat  as  a  kuight  of  old,  did  his  eyes  but 
chance  to  stray  to  a  rival  beauty,  might  suspect  in  him- 
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Bclf  dereliction  and  soino  diehoaar  ihereio  done 
peeress  Dii1c;iacft.  'Shakespcure!'  hewoaldsay, 
talivelj.  '  Wecl-a-wcel  I  Sliakeapeore !  Nae  doot  a  vera 
^rcnt  poet  I  I  iradna  jnst  Tcntnr  to  soy  oor  Rnbbio 
(Bums,  of  counc)  cnid  hae  wriltca  llnwmlet ;  but 
there 's  nye  twa  ways  o'  pnltin'  a  t1xinj{.  Iloncatly,  dir 
ye  really  ihink  noo  (uitli  a  tirinktc  in  the  keen  grttycye 
bfiroaical  humor,  presumably,  more  probably  of  iulense 
coDvietion)  Shkkcspcare  cntd  hae  written  Tam  o'  tShan- 
Urf  Dc'll  the  feara  o' liiml'  Sbakespcaro'a  superior 
ctainu  were  Ihue  to  be  conwdered  ncutraliicd,  if  not  en- 
tirety disposed  of.  Iiosser  and  later  men  were  much 
more  peremptorily  set  aside.  'Keats  wa*  a  pair  bit 
penny  whistle  o'  an  English  cratur  I  Endeemion,  say 
ye  !  There  'a  nothing  in  't  lo  get  a  grip  o'.  I  canaa 
get  a  hand  o"t,  Sandy,  ony  mair  than  o' ye,  wi'  yer 
wliirly-wlinf .  IJtch,  but  it  'a  thin,  thin  —  a  uit  colored 
wab,  the  like  o'  whilk  atnaist  ony  enceder  micht  spin, 
gif  ye  grcd  it  vcrmeeiioa  i'  the  (juts  o"  't.  Nne  claith 
ihopB  to  clead  puif  men's  backs  wi' t  Shelley  wna  whiles 
bonnic,  btinnic;  but  jist  dean  daft,  pair  Tallow  1  a'  the 
air,  like  hia  ain  laverock  (skylark).  Or  ajrain :  '0' 
him  je  ca'  .Wudsworth  I  .baa  jist  nac  opinion  ara. 
He  drank  nacthing  a'  his  Ufe  but  Lake  waiter,  thcj  saj, 
and  troth,  I  woel  belicv  't,  for  little  else  eer  cam'  oot  o' 
him.'  For  Tennyson,  his  exoressioo  of  eontempt  was 
extreme,  and  once  —  the  book  oeing  at  band  —  I  remem- 
ber he  effixtivolv  illustrated  his  position  hj  a  reading  of 
'Airj,  I^'airy,  Lilian.'  Working  his  Scotch  with  vigor, 
RUd  earefully  emphasizing  any  little  points  of  weakness, 
—  for  whieh  be  had  the  keenest  eye,  —  he  produced, 
wkh  much  case,  a  detestable  caricalnre,  which  nearly 
made  us  all  expire  with  laughter.  Then  of  course  he 
triumphcil.  'Laugh  an-a',  ta<b)I  ''Deed  ye  may  wccl 
laugh  at  him.  O.lint,  but  iU  wersh.  wcrsh.  that  kin  o' 
thing  to  put  beside  the  tike.o'  Rabbie;  I  tell 't  ye  he 


THE  GYPSY  CAMP. 

[From  "The  EpsnUh  OypVi''  Iv  GioiGi  Euor.l 

Quit  now  tbe  town,  and  with  a  journeying  dream 

Swift  aa  the  winj^  of  GODod  yet  seeming  slow 

Througb  mullittidinoui  compnaiion  of  stored  sense 

And  BfHritual  space,  see  walls  and  towers 

I'ie  in  the  silent  wUteneea  of  a  trance. 

Giving  no  sign  of  that  lurm  life  within 

That  moves    and   munnnra   througli   their  hiddcQ 

Pass  o'er  tbc  mountain,  wind  in  sombre  sbade. 
Then  wind  into  tbe  light  and  see  tbe  town 
Shrunk  to  white  crust  upon  tbe  darken  rock. 
Turn  eaat  and  south,  descend,  then  rise  agtun 
'Mid  smaller  mouotaini  ebbing  towards  tbe  plain : 
Scent  the  fresb  breath  of  the  height-loving  herbs 
That,  trodden  by  the  pretty  parted  booft 
Of  nimble  goats,  sigh  at  the  innocent  bruise, 
And  with  a  mingled  difiereDce  exquisite 
Pour  a  sweet  burden  on  the  buoyiuit  air. 
Pause  now  and  be  all  ear.     Far  from  the  south. 
Seeking  the  listening  silence  of  tiie  heights. 
Comes  a  slow-dying  sound,  —  the  Moslems'  call        ' 
To  prayer  in  afiernooD.     Bright  in  tbe  sun 
Like  tall  white  sails  on  a  green  shadowy  sea 


[  Stand  Moorish  watch-towers;  'neath  that  eastern  sky 
Couches  unseen  the  strength  of  Moorish  Baza; 
Where  the  meridian  bends  lies  Gnadis,  bcM 
Of  brave  El  Zagal.    This  is  Moorish  Uod, 
Where  Allah  lives  uncODquered  in  dark  breast* 
And  blesses  still  the  many-Qourishing  earth 
With  dark-armed  industry.     See  from  the  steep 
Hie  Bcatt«rsd  olives  hurry  in  gay  ttrongs 
Down  towards  the  valley,  where  the  little  stream 
Parts  a  green  boUow  'twixt  the  gentler  slopes ; 
And  in  that  hoUow,  dwellings ;  not  white  homes 
Of  building  Moors,  but  little  swartby  tenta 
Such  as  of  old  perhaps  on  Asian  plains, 
Or  wending  westward  past  the  Caucasus, 
Our  fatben  raised  to  rest  in.    Close  they  twaim 
About  two  taller  tents,  and  viewed  a&r 
Mi^t  seem  a  dark-robed  crowd  in  penitence 
That  silent  kneel ;  but  come  now  In  their  midst 
And  watch  a  busy,  brigbt-eyed,  qwrtive  life  I 
Tall  maidens  bend  to  fbed  Uie  tethered  goat, 
The  ragged  kirtle  IHnging  at  tbe  knee 
Above  tbe  living  curves,  tbe  shoulder's  smoothneia 
Parting  the  torrent  strong  of  ebon  bair. 
Women  with  babes,  tbe  wild  and  nentnd  glance 
Swayed  now  to  sweet  desire  of  mothers'  eyes. 
Rock  their  strong  cradling  arms,  and  chant  low 


Taught  by  monotonous  and  soothing  winds 
That  fall  at  night-time  on  the  dozing  ear. 
Tbe  cranes  plwt  reeds,  or  shred  the  vivid  herbs 
Into  tbe  caldron ;  tiny  urchins  crawl 
Or  ut  and  gurgle  forth  their  infant  joy. 
Iiads  tying  sphinx-like  with  uplifted  breast 
ProppeA  on  their  elbows,  their  black  manes  tossed 

Fling  up  the  coin  and  watch  its  fatal  fall, 
Dispute  and  scramble,  run  and  wrestle  fierce. 
Then  fall  to  play  and  fellowship  again ; 
Or  in  a  thieving  swarm  they  run  to  plagne 
The  grandsires,  who  return  with  mbbila  slung. 
And  with  tbe  mules  fruit-laden  from  the  fields. 
Some  striplings  choose  tbe  smooth  stones  fimn  tli« 

To  serve  the  elingers,  cut  tbe  twigs  for  snaree, 
Qr  trim  tbc  hazel-wands,  or  at  the  bark 
Of  some  exploring  dog  they  dart  away 
With  swift  precision  towards  a  moving  speok. 
These  are  the  brood  of  Zarca's  Gypsy  tribe ; 
Most  like  an  earth-bom  race  bred  by  ^a  Stm     ' 
On  some  rich  tropic  soil,  tbe  father's  light 
Flashing  in  coal-black  eyes,  the  mother's  blood 
With  bounteous  elements  feeding  th^  young  limba. 
Tbe  stalwart  men  and  youths  are  at  the  ware 
Following  their  chief,  all  save  a  trusty  band 
Who  keep  strict  watch  along  the  norlhem  heigfahi. 
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FOUL   PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

When  the  Springbok  weighed  uichor  and  left 
the  island,  a  sotatarr  form  was  M^n  on  Teleeraph 
HiH. 

When  she  passed  eastward,  out  of  sieht  <^  that 
point,  a  lolitaiy  figure  was  seen  on  the  cliffa. 
.  When  her  coarse  brought  the  island  dead  aitem 
of  her,  a  solitary  figure  stood  on  the  east  blufi'  of  die 
island,  and  was  the  last  object  seen  &om  the  boat 
as, she  left  those  waters  forever. 

What  Words  c 
utter    ds 
boaoml 

When  the  boat  that  had  carried  Helen  awaj  was  out 
of  sight,  he  came  back  with  uneven  Bteps  to  the  cave, 
andlookedatall  the  familiar  objects  with  stony  eyes, 
and  scarce  recognized  them,  for  the  sunshine  of  her 
presence  was  there  no  more.  He  wandered  to  and 
fro  in  a  heavy  stupor,  broken  every  now  and  then 
by  sharp  pangs  of  agony  tiiat  almost  made  him 
scream.  And  so  the  poor  bereaved  creature  wan- 
dered about  all  day.  He  could  not  eat,  he  could 
not  steep,  lus  misery  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
One  day  of  desolation  succeeded  another.  And  ifhat 
~~  say  so  hastily  was  true  for  once,  "His  life 
a  burden."  He  dragged  it  about  with  him  he 
scarce  knew  how. 

He  began  to  hate  all  the  things  he  had  loved 
whilst  she  wa«  tiiere.  The  beantiml  cave,  all  glori- 
ous with  pearl,  that  he  Jiad  made  for  her,  he  could 
not  enter  it,  the  nght  killed  him,  and  she  not 

He  left  Paradise  Bay  altogether  at  last,  and  an- 
chored his  boatinanookof  ^alBay.  And  there  he 
slept  in  general.  But  sometimes  he  would  lie  down, 
wherever  he  happened  to  be,  and  sleep  as  long  as 
lie  could. 

To  him  to  wake  was  a  calamity.  And,  when  he 
did  wake,  it  was  always  with  a  dire  sense  of  reviv- 
ing misery,  and  a  deep  sigh  at  the  dark  day  he 
knew  awaited  bin). 

His  Besh  wasted  on  bis  bones,  and  his  clothes  hung 
loosely  about  hiui.    The  sorrow  of  the  mind  reduced 


him  almost  to  Gat  miserable  condition  in  which  he 
had  landed  on  the  island. 

Tbe  dog  and  the  seal  were  fkithfiil  to  him ;  nsed 
to  lie  bedde  him,  and  often  whimpered ;  their  minds, 
accustomed  to  commniucate  without  the  aid  of 
speech,  found  out.  Heaven  knows  how !  tiiat  he  wa* 
in  grief  or  in  sickness. 

These  two  creatures,  perhaps,  saved  his  life  or  his 
reason.  They  came  between  his  bereaved  heart  and 
utter  solitude. 

Thus  passed  a  month  of  wretehedness  unspeak- 
able. 

Then  bis  grief  took  a.  leas  sullen  form. 

He  came  back  to  Paradise  Bay,  and  at  nght  of  it 
burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

These  were  his  first  tears,  and  inaugurated  a  grief 
more  tender  than  ever,  but  len  akin  to  madneaa  and 

Now  be  used  to  go  about  and  cry  her  name  aloud, 
passionately,  by  night  and  day. 

'■  0  Helen  1  Heten  1 " 

And  next  his  mind  changed  in  one  respect,  and  he 
clung  to  every  reminiscence  of  her.  Every  morning 
he  went  round  her  haunts,  and  kissed  every  place 
where  he  had  seen  her  put  her  hand. 

Only  tbe  cavo  be  comd  not  yet  face. 

He  tried,  too.  He  went  to  the  moutl)  of  it  again 
and  again,  and  looked  in ;  but  go  into  it  and  face  i^ 
empty  of  her  —  he  could*not. 

He  prayed  often. 

One  night  he  saw  her  in  a  dream.  . 

She  bent  a  look  of  angelic  pity  on  him,  and  said 
but  these  words,  "  Live  in  my  cave,"  then  vao- 

Alone  on  an  island  in  the  vast  Pacific,  who  can 
escape  superstition  ?  It  fills  the  air.  He  tdOk  this 
communication  as  a  command,  fuid  the  next  night 
he  slept  in  the  cave. 

But  he  ent«red  it  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  before 

By  degrees,  however,  he  plucked  up  conn^  and 
faced  it  in  daylight  But  it  was  a  sad  trial ;  be 
came  out  crying  Utterly  after  a  few  minotes. 

Still  be  persevered,  because  her  image  bad  bade 

I,  lo  tbe  Clokl  OOw  oC  tba  JMrtet  Oooititf  th* 


'  I     obwrvetl  a  kar]Kioa  stickiDg  ii 
Be  cut  steps  ^1111  his  axe  in 
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1  with  Umfr-jiBC*' 
It  came  oat  bright  in  placet  like  tdTer. 

Xbig  diMOTery  threw  |^t  on  the  other, 
piece  of  bUck  ore,  weighing  ftbout  Mvsn  poand*, 
w*a  in  reality  nlver  coin,  thU  a  eentiuy  ^f  nibnter- 
Bion  had  reduced  lo  the  tery  appearance  '' 
before  it  erer  went  into  the  furnace. 

He  dog  with  freifa  enetgj  on  tiuB  discorerr,  bat 
found  nothing  mom  in  the  ship  that  day. 

Then  it  occorred  to  him  to  carry  off  a  few  fatm- 
dredweight  of  pink  coral. 

He  got  tone  fine  apecimeiii ;  and,  -while  be  jna 
at  that  w(H-k,  he  fell  in  with  a  piece  that  looked  tstj 
,  Kdid  M  the  root  and  nnitatnrally  heavy.  " 
nearer   examination   this   proved   to   be   a  ^ 

Babatance  incnutad  widi  coral.  It  had  twined  and 
twiited  and  ooried  over  the  thing  in  a  moet  unheard- 
of  way.  Robert  Cook  it  home,  and  by  nibbin|t  here 
and  there  with  lemoD-juiee,  at  lait  aatis&ed  himself 
that  thia  object  wa*  a  nlver  box  abont  the  nie  of  an 

It  had  no  keyhok,  had  eridently  bepn  aoldored 
np  for  neater  leOurity,  and  Bobert  waa  left  to  con- 
jecture lion  it  had  coniB  there. 

He  connected  it  at  once  with  the  Aip,  and  felt 
a«iired  that  some  attetnpt  had  been  nude  to  saTa  it. 
^[Iiere  it  had  lain  by  the  aide  of  the  vease!  all  the*e 
yean,  but,  falling  clear  at  the  aattd,  had  been  em- 
b(*oed  by  the  growing  eonil,  and  wai  now  a  curi- 
osity, if  not  a  ffesson:. 

He  wonld  not  break  the  coral,  bat  put  it  on  board 
hia  life-boat  just  as  it  was. 

And  now  be  dug  no  more.  He  thonght  be  conld 
sell  the  galleon  at  well  ai  the  island,  by  sample,  and 


ing  a  woman  to  undertake  the  task  of  clearing  him. 

"  To  what  aonoyancea,  and  perhaps  afTronts,  baTs 
I  exposed  her,"  said  he.  "Ila,  it  is  a  man's  bnaincM 
to  defend,  not  Co  be  defended," 

To  eonclude :  At  high  tide  one  fine  aftemxm  he 
went  on  board  with  Ponta,  and,  hoisting  his  foreeail 
only,  crossed  the  bay,  ranging  along  the  island  till 
he  reached  the  bluff.  He  got  under  this,  and,  by 
meant  of  bitoompaas  and  previous  ohnrrations,  aet 
the  boat's  bead  exactly  on  the  line  the  ducks  used 
to  t*ke.  Then  he  set  bis  m&insail  too,  and  stretched 
botdly  ont  across  the  great  tadfio  Ooean. 

l^e  aeema  to  wear  out  everrthing,  even  bad 
Inck.  It  no  strong  against  Bobert  Fenfbld  for 
yean:  bnt,  when  it  bad  strudc  its  worst  blow,  and 
parted  him  and  Helen  Bcdkston,  it  relaxed,  and  a 
tide  of  good  luck  set  in,  which,  unfortunately,  the 
broken-hearted  man  could  not  appreciate  at  the 
time.  However,  so  it  wa*.  He  wanted  oil ;  aad  a 
whale  come  ashOTo.  He  wanted  treasure,  and  the 
sea  gave  bim  a  little  back  of  all  it  bad  swallowed ; 
and  now  he  wanted  fine  weadier;  and  the  ocean  for 
dajgand  nights  was  like  peach-colored  glass,  dimpled 
hare  and  there ;  and  soft  weHerly  ain  fenned  him 
aloog  by  night  and  day. 

To  benre,  be  was  on  the  true  Pacific  Ocean,  at  a 
pCTiod  when  it  is  really  free  from  storms.  Still, 
even  for  that  latitude,  he  bad  wonderful  weather  for 
six  days ;  and  on  the  seventh  be  fell  in  with  a  schoon- 
er, the  shipper  and  crew  of  which' looked  over  (he 
bulwarks  at  bin  with  wonder  and  cordiali^,  and, 
casting  ont  a  rope  aatem,  took  him  in  tow. 

The  skipper  had  bees  eyin^  bin  with  aniase- 
laent  fer  tome  boun  throogb  ha  teiaaeope ;  but  be 


w*a  a  Ban  f^at  had  aeen  ■  gnat  many  atru^ 
things,  and  it  wai  aka  a  point  of  hooor  with  huk 
never  to  allow  that  ha  waa  astonished,  or  taken  by 
sarpnse,  or  greatly  movad. 

"  Wai,  ttnagar,"  said  he,"  wbatoraftii  that?' 

«  The  Helen," 

"Where  d'ye  hail  from?  not  that  I  am  curions 

"  From  an  nnknown  island." 

"Do  teU.  What,  another!  Is  it  any  ways 
nigh?" 

"  Not  within  seven  hnndred  milee." 

"Je — rusalenl  Have  yoa  sailed  all  that  in  a 
coc^te-shdl?" 

"Ye*." 

"  Why,  what  are  ^  ?  the  Wandering  Jaw  afloat, 
or  tbe  Ancient  Mariaer  ?  or  only  a  kiader  nanti- 

lUi?" 

"  I  'm  a  landMian." 

"  A  landsman  I  then  aois  Neptune.  What  is  your 
name  when  yon  are  aahore  ?  " 

"  Robert  IVnibld.  The  Baverend  Robert  Pen- 
fold." 

"  The  Reverend —    Ja — rnsalem  I ' 

"  May  I  ask  what  t»  yotir  name,  sir  7  " 

"  V/il,  I  reckon  you  may,  stranger.  I'm  Joahoa 
Fallalove,  from  tha  States,  at  praaent  located  on  the  ' 
island  of  Juan  Feraandea  I "  * 

"  Joshua  Fullalove  I  ThU  ia  lodqr.  I  'va  got 
eooMlhing  that  balongi  to  yon."  ' 

Ha  loMed  aboot,  and  found  Aa  harpoon|  aad 
handed  it  np  in  a  mighty  atraightforwud  iun[de 
way, 

Joshna  stared  at  him  inoradnlondy  at  first,  bol 
afUrwards  with  amatement.  He  handled  tbe  har- 
poon, and  inquired  where  Bobert  had  fallen  in  with 
-'      Robert  told  him. 

You're  an  honest  man,"  said  Fullalove,  "yon 
Come  aboard."    He  was  then  pleased  to  con- 

Situlale  himself  on  his  strange  luck  in  having 
(ted  across  an  honest  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
i  've  heerd,"  said  he,  "  of  an  old  chap  aa 
groped  about  all  hi*  life  with  a  lantern,  and  coold  n't 
find  one.     Let  ^  liquor." 

He  had  some  celestial  mixture  or  other  made,  in- 
cluding rum,  mint,  and  snow  from  the  Andes,  and 
then  began  fajt  interrogatories,  again  disclaiming  ea- 

t  at  set  intcrrals. 
hither  bound,  honert  man  ?  " 
.e  coast  of  Chili." 
"What  for?" 
"Trade." 

"  D'  ye  buy  or  sell  ?    Not  that  it  is  ny  baaimaa." 
"IfrisfatDaeil," 
"  What  "t  the  nwrohandise  !  " 
"  Knowledge,  and  treasure." 
FuUalove  scratched  his  head.     "  Ha'nt  ye  got  a 
w  coDaadmuw  to  sww  Air  ndd  dnit  a*  wril  r" 
Robert   smiled   feintly:    the   fint  time  thia   aix 

I  have  to  sell  the  knowledge  of  an  island  with 
rich  products :  and  I  have  to  aell  the  eontanta  of 
a  Spanish  traaannHibip  that  I  feand  boriad  In  the 
tana  of  that  ialand." 

The  YankM't  ayea  glist«ned. 

"  Wai,"  said  he,  "  1  do  bnsineBi  in  udands  myaelf. 
I've  leased  this  Joan  Fernandez.  But  one  of  then 
is  enoagh  at  a  time.  I  "m  monareh  of  all  I  *arvey : 
bat  then  what  1  survey  ia  a  mixallaneona  bilin'  of 
Irish  and  Otahdtans,  Uiat  it  '*  piten  to  be  monarch 
-'     And  now  them  darned  Intb  ha*  taken  I4  con- 


of  iiat^^ea,  and  break*  tbeir  head*  if  tbsy  won't ; 
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the  heathens  are  HI  noilea  and  sweetii««  and  int- 
moralitv.     No,  ialonda  u  no  but  to  me." 

"  I  neror  uked  yon,"  laid  Bobert.  "  What  I  do 
ask  70U  ii  to  laud  iiie  at  Valparaiso.  Therel'llfind 
a  paiebaaer,  aud  will  paj  7011  handwcielf  for  pour 
kindness." 

"  That  i«  fair,"  said  FnllalovB,  dryly.  "WhatwiU 
yon  pay  me  1 " 

"1 11  shoir  you,"  said  Robert  He  took  ont  of  his 
pocket  the  snudler  conglomerstioa  of  Spanish  coin, 
and  put  it  into  FuUalove's  band.  "  That,"  said  he, 
*■  is  silver  coin  I  dug  oat  of  the  galleon." 

Fullalove  inspected  it  keenly,  and  trembled  sti^t- 
It.  Robert  thea  went  lightly  over  the  taffrail,  and 
■lid  down  the  low  rope  into  his  boat.  He  held  up 
the  black  mass  we  have  described. 

"  This  is  solid  silver.  I  will  give  it  you,  aud  my 
best  thanks,  to  land  me  at  Val^uso." 

"  Heave  it  'aboard,"  said  the  Yankee. 

Robert  steadied  himselfl  and  hove'  it  on  board. 
The  Yankee  caught  it,  heavy  as  it  was,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  some  chemical  teat  directly. 

"  Wal,"  said  he,  "  that  ia  a  bargain.  1 11  land  ye 
at  Valpar^so  for  this.  Jack,  lay  her  head  S.  8.  E. 
and  by  £." 

Having  ^ven  this  order,  he  leaned  OTer  the  taff- 
Rul  and  asked  for  more  sample*.  Robert  showed 
him  the  fruits,  woods,  and  shells,  and  the  pnk  coral, 
and  bade  him  observe  that  the  boat  was  ballasted 
with  pearl  oviten.  He  threw  him  np  one,  and  a 
bunch  of  pink  cond.    He  then  shiuuea  up  the  rope 

r'n,  and  the  intem^aloriei  recommenced.  But 
time  be  was  questioned  cloeely  as  to  who  he 
was,  and  how  he  cama  on  the  island  ?  and  the  ques- 
tions were  so  shrewd  and  penetrating  that  his  t'orti- 
tode  gave  way,  and  he  cried  out  in  anguish,  "  Moo, 
man  1  do  not  tortore'me  so.  O*  do  not  make  me 
talk  of  my  grief  and  my  wnmgs  1  they  ai«  more 
than  I  can  bear." 

Fullalove  ibrbore  directly,  and  offe(«d  him  a 
cigar.  He  took  it,  and  it  soothed  him  a  little;  it 
was  long  since  he  had  smoked  one.  His  agitation 
BubsideC  and  a  quiet  tear  or  two  rolled  down  his 
hazard  cheek. 

The  Yankee  saw,  and  kept  ulence. 

But  when  the  cicar  was  nearly  smoked  out,  he 
■aid  he  was  afraid  Robert  wonld  not  find  a  custom' 
er  for  his  island,  and  what  a  pity  Joshua  Fulla- 
lore  was  cool  on  islands  jnat  now. 

"  Oh  I "  said  Robert, "  I  know  there  are  enter- 
priaug  Americans  on  the  coast,  who  will  give  me 
money  for  what  1  have  to  selL" 

Fullalove  was  silent  a  minute,  then  he  ^  a  piece 
of  wood  and  a  knife,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  rwg- 


wesay  tbi 
n  the  finL 

He  now  bw;an  to  whittle  a  peg,  and  awaited  the 
attack. 

"  What  will  you  give  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  What,  money  down  ?  And  you  sot  nothing  to 
tell  but  chances.  Why,  there 's  an  old  cuss  about 
that  knows  where  the  island  is  as  well  as  you  do." 

"  Than  of  course  you  irill  treat  with  him,"  laid 
Robert,  sadlj. 

"  Darned  if  I  do,"  said  the  Yankee.  "  Yon  are 
in  bauble,  and  he  ia  not,  nor  never  will  be  till  he 
dies,  and  then  he  '11  get  it  hot,  I  calclate.     He  is  a 


■od  not  widi  that  dd  cuss ;  not  by  a  jugtnl  1 


it  most  be  on  a  percentwe.  Yon  tdl  me  the  bear- 
ings of  that  there  island,  and  1 11  wtni:  it  and  p>y 
five  per  cent  on  the  gross." 

"  Would  you  mind  throwing  that,  piece  of  wood 
into  the  sea,  Mr.  Fullalove  7  "  said  Robert. 

"  Caen't  be  done,  nohow.  1  caent  deal  wilhont 
whittlin'." 

■>  Yoo  mean  you  can't  take  an  unfair  advantage 
without  it.  Come,  Mr.  Fullalove,  let  us  cut  this 
short  1  am,  as  you  say,  an  honest  and  moat  nnlpT' 
tunate  man.  Sir,  I  was  tkbely  accused  of  a  crime 
and  banished  my  country.  1  can  prove  my  inno- 
cence now  if  I  can  but  get  home  with  a  great  deal 
of  money.  So  much  for  me.  Yoa  are  a  m^uber ' 
of  the  vunest  and  most  generous  nation  in  tbe 

"  Wal,  now  that's  kinder  honey  and  vioegai- 
mixed,"  said  Fullalove ;  "  pretty,  good  for  a  Brit' 
isher,  though." 

"  You  are  a  man  of  that  nation,  which  in  all  the 
agonies  and  unparalleled  expenses  of  dvil  war, 
smartine,  too,  under  anonymous  taunts  from  Eng- 
land, did  ye(  send  over  a  large  sum  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  certain  poor  Englishmen  who  were 
indirect  victims  of  that  same  calamity.  Tie  act, 
the  dme,  the  misery  relieved,  the  taunts  overiooked, 
prove  your  nation  sufterior  to  all  others  in  gener- 
osity. At  least  my  reading,  which  is  very  lai^ge, 
affords  no  parallel  to  it,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
history.  Mr.  Fullalove,  ^ease  to  recollect  that  yon 
are  a  member  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  am  very 
unhappy  and  helpless,  and  want  money  to  undo 
cruel  wTones,  bat  have  no  heart  to  chaffer  much- 
Take  the  i^md  and  the  treasure,  and  give  me  half 
the  profits  you  make.     Is  not  that  fair  ?  ' 

Fullalove  wore  a  rueful  countenance. 

"  Dam  the  critter,"  aud  he,  "  hb  '11  take  skin  off 
my  bones  if  1  don't  mind.  Fust  Britisher  ever  I 
met  as  had  the  sense  to  see  thaL  'T  was  rsttber 
handsome,  wam't  it  ?  Wal,  human  nature  is  deep ; 
every  man  you  tackle  in  bunnea  lama  ye  sometbii^. 
What  with  picking  ye  out  o'  the  sea,  and  you  giv- 
ing me  back  the  harpoon  the  cuss  stole,  and  yonr 
face  like  a  young  cal^  when  you  are  the  'coteat  &m. 
out,  and  you  giving  the  great  f7nited  States  their 
due,  I  'm  no  more  fit  to  deal  than  mssbed  potatoes. 
Now  I  cave:  it  is  only  for  once.  Next  time,  don't 
you  try  to  palaver  me.  Draw  me  a  map  of  oor 
island,  Britisher,  and  nuurk  where  tbe  Spaniard  lies: 
I  tell  you  I  know  her  name,  aud  the  vear  she  waa 
lost  in :  lamed  that  at  Lima  one  aay.  Kinder 
startled  me,  yon  did,  when  you  showed  me  tbe  c<nn 
out  of  her.  Wal,  there  '■  my  hand  on  heelf  prafita, 
and,  if  J  "m  keen,  1  'm  sqnar . 

Soon  after  this  he  led  Robert  to  his  cabin,  and 
Robert  drew  a  large  map  from  his  models ;  and 
Fullalove,  b^ng  himself  an  excellent  dnughtaman, 
and  provided  with  proper  instruments,  aided  him 
to  finnh  it. 

Next  day  they  sifted  Valparaiso,  and  hove  to 
outside  the  port. 

All  tbe  specimens  of  insular  wealth  were  put  ot 
board  the  schooner  and  secreted ;  for  FuUalove'a 
first  move  was  to  get  a  lease  of  the  island  from 
the  Chilian  Government,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
his  plan  to  trumpet  the  article  he  was  going  to 

Afto  a  mcKnent's  hesitation,  he  declined  to  take 
the  seven  pounds  of  silver.  He  gave  as  a  leaaoa, 
that,  having  made  a  bargain  which  compelled  him 
to  go  to  Valparmso  at  once,  he  did  not  feel  like 
charging  his  partner  a  &ucy  price  for  towing  hia 
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boat  thither.  At  the  lame  time  he  hinted  that, 
afUr  all  cbis,  the  ne:it  customer  irould  find  bim  a 
Tcry  difficult  Yankee  to  get  the  better  of- 

With  tbia  underetanding,  be  gave  Robert  a  draft 
for  £80  on  account  of  profits  ;  and  thia  enabled  him 
to  take  a  pajsage  for  England  with  all  bia  be- 
loii^ngs. 

fie  arrived  at  Suutbampton  very  soon  after  the 
evEnta  last  related,  and  tSence  neat  to  London, 
fhllv  alive  to  the  danger  of  hia  position. 

He  bad  a  firiend  in  Us  long  oeard,  bnt  he  dared 
not  rely  oA  that  alone.  Like  a  mcde,  he  vorked  at 
night 

CHAPTER  LXVl 

Hblb.\  asked  Arthor  Wardlaw  why  h6  was  to 
surprised  at  the  prayer-book  being  broogbt  back. 
Was  it  worth  twenty  pounds  to  any  one  except 
heraelf? 


be  was  surprised  at  the  rapid  effect  of  his  advertiae- 
ment,  that  was  alb 

"Novr  you  have  got  the  book,"  said  be,  "I  do 
hope  you  will  eraae  that  cruel  slander  on  one  whom 
you  mean  to  honor  with  your  band."    ' 

This  proposal  made  Helen  bluah,  and  feel  very 
miserable.  Of  the  obnoxiooa  lines  some  were  written 
by  Robert  Fenfold,  and  she  bad  ao  little  of  his  dear 
handwriting.  "  I  feel  you  are  right,  Arthur,"  said 
she;  "but  jou  must  give  me  time.  Then,  they 
■hall  meet  no  eye  but  mine;  and  on  our  weddine 
day  —  of  course  —  all  memorials  of  one  — , 
Tears  completed  the  sentence. 

Arthur  Waidlaw,  r^ng  with  Jealouay  at  the 
abaent  Penfold,  as  heretofore  Peniold  had  raged  at 
bim,  heaved  a  deep  aigb  and  burned  away,  while 
Helen  was  locking  up  the  prayer-book  in  her  desk. 
By  this  means  he  retained  Helen's  pity. 

He  went  borne  dicectly,  mounted  to  his  bedroom, 
unlocked  a  safe,  and  plunged  his  band  into  it  His 
hand  encountered  &  book;  be  drew  it  out  with  a 
shiver,  and  gazed  at  it  with  terror  and  amaze- 
It  was  the  prayer-book  he  had  pcked  Dp  in  the 
Square  and  locked  up  in  that  safe.  Yet  that  vei^ 
prayer-book  bad  been  restored  to  Helen  before  his 
eyes,  and  was  now  locked  np  in  her  desk.  He  sat 
down  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  dread 
cane  over  him. 

Hitherto  Candor  and  Credulity  only  had  been 
opposed  to  him,  but  now  Cunning  had  entered  the 
field  against  him ;  a  master-hand  was  co-operating 
with  Helen. 


Was  he  watch- 


that  co-operation. 

way  home  by  some  strange 

inaover  her  in  secret  ? 

He  had  the  woman  be  loved  watched  night  and 
day,  bnt  no  Robert  Penfold  was  detected. 

He  puzzled  bis  brain  night  and  day,  and  at  last 
lie  conceived  a  plan  of  deceit  which  is  common 
epough  in  the  East,  where  Lying  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  was  new  in  this  country,  we  believe,  and 
we  hope  to  Heaven  we  shall  not  l{e  the  means  of 
importing  it 

An  olJ  clerk  of  his  father's,  now  saperannuated 
and  pensioned  off,  bad  a  son  upon  the  stage,  in  a 
very  mean  posidoD.  Once  a  year,  however,  and  of 
course  in  the  dog-days,  be  bad  a  kind  of  benefit 


his  suburban  theatre;  that  is  to  aay,  the  mana^r  . 
allowed  bim  to  sell  tickets,  and  take  half  the  price 
of  them.  He  persuaded  Arthur  to  take  some,  and 
even  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  an  hour.  The  man 
played  a  little  part,  of  a  pompoua  snealc,  with  some 
approach  to  Nature.     He  aeemed  at  home. 

Arthur  found  this  man  out ;  visited  bim  at  hia 
own  place.  He  was  very  poor,  and  mingled  pom- 
posity with  obaequiousnesa,  so  that  Arthur  felt  con- 
vinced he  was  to  be  bought  body  and  soul,  what 
there  was  of  him. 

He  Bounded  him  accordingly,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  man  agreed  to  perform  a  part  for  him. 

Arthur  wrote  it,  and  they  rehearsed  it  t(%etlwr. 
As  to  the  dialt^e,  that  was.  so  constructed  Uiat  it 
could  be  varied  considentbly  according  to  the  cuea, 
which  could  be  foreseen  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
not  precisely,  since  they  were  to  be  given  by  Helen 


I  not  in  the  secret 


t  respectable 


But  whilst  this  plot,  was  fermenting,  other  events 
happened,  with  rather  a  contrary  tendency ;  and 
these  will  be  more  intelli^ble  if  we  go  back  to 
Nancy  Rouse's  cottage,  where  indeed  we  have  kept 
Joseph  Wylie  in  an  uncomfortable  position  a  Tery 
long  time. 

Mrs.  James,  from  next  door,  was  at  last  admitted 
into  Nancy's  kitchen,  and  her  first  word  was,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  I  'm  come  about  ma'am." 

"  Which  it  is  to  return  me  the  sasa-pan  you  bw- 
rowed,  no  doubt,"  was  Nancy's  ingenuous  reply. 

"No,  ma'am.  But  111  send  my  girl  in  with  it, 
as  wion  as  she  have  cleaned  it  you  may  depend." 

"  Thank  ye,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  again." 

■*  You  're  not  afeard  I  snail  steal.it,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  La,  bless  the  woman  I  don't  fly  out  at  a  body 
like  that     I  can't  afford  to  give  away  my  iaa>- 

»  Sai».paus  is  not  in  my  head." 

"  Nor  in  your  band  neither." 

"I'm  come  about  roy  lodger;  a 
eentleman,  which  he  have  met  ■n 
He  did  but  eo  to  put  something  away  in  Ibe  cbim- 
bley,  which  ne  is  a  curious  gent,  and  has  travelled  a 
?ood  deal,  and  learned  the  for^gi^  customs,  wbea 
his  hand  was  caught  in  tbe  brick-work,  Kxnebows, 
and  there  be  is  hScd  and  fast" 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  ?  "  said  Nan- 
cy to  the  mite,  severely. 

"  No,"  aaid  the  mite,  with  a  countenance  of  pol- 
ished granite. 

"  La,  bless  me  1 '  said  Nanev,  with  a  sodden  start, 
"  Why,  is  the  talking  abont  the  thief  as  you  and  I 
catched  putting  his  hand  through  the  wall  into 
my  room,  and  made  bim  &st  ^ain  the  policeman 

"Thiefl"  cried  Mrs,  James;  "no  more  a  thief 
than  I  am.  Why,  lure  vou  would  n't  ever  be  so 
cruel  I  0  dear  !  0  dear  I  Spite  goes  a  far  length. 
There,  take  an*  kilt  me,  do,  and  then  you  'U 
be  easy  in  your  mind.  Ah,  little  my  poor  father 
thought  as  ever  I  should  come  down  to  lettine 
lodgings,  ^d  being  maltreated  this  way  1    I  am  — 

"  Wbo  is  a  mtStieating  of  re  "?  IVhy,  you're 
dreaming.     Have  a  drop  o'  gin  ?" 

"  With  tbem  as  takes  tbe  police  to  my  lodger  ? 
It  would  choke  me ! " 

"  Well,  have  a  drop,  and  we  11  see  about  it" 

"  You  're  very  kind,  ma'am,  I  'm  sore.  Heaven 
knows  I  need  it  I  Here  'a  wishing  you  a  good  hus- 
band; and  towards  burring  all  unVmdnets." 

"  Which  you  means  drounding  of  it" 

"  Ah,  you  "re  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  ma'am, 
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■pints.  But  yoai  tn 
'.  You  will  let  me  t 
lodger,  nia'am  V  " 
i'[\  go  and  have  ft  1» 
^hree  womeD  and  tite 
:  room;  Nancv  turn 
nspwted  the  imprisi 
1  with  dismay,  and  N 
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it  of  liifl  body, 
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1?    He 


worda  to  faim." 

Ii  n't  here  to  apeak  to,  - 


ir  hon^  and  speak  to  him.' 
rred  to  that ;  but  NaBcy  stood 
'icided.     Nancy  whispered  her 

—J , ,  _.   a   few  tnJQutes,  was   standing 

brthe  pri«oncr,  a  reverend  person  in  dark  epecta- 
clee,  and  a  grajr  beard,  that  created  commiseration, 
OF  would  have  done  so,  but  that  thia  stroke  of  ill- 
fortune  had  apparency  fallen  upon  a  great  phiti 
pher.  He  bad  contrived  to  get  a  seat  nnder  him, 
and  was  smokinK  a  pipe  with  admirable  sang-froid. 

At  sight  of  Nanc?,  however,  be  made  a  slight 
motion,  as  if  he  would  not  object  to  follow  hia  im- 
prisonsd  band  through  the  partv  wall-  It  wa«  only 
for  a  moment;  the  next,  be  smoked  imperturbably. 

"  Well,  mi,"  said  Nancy,  "  I  hopes  yoii  are  com- 
fortable ?  " 

"  Thank  ye,  min ;  yea.     I  'm  at  ft  doable  abeet- 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  mies  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know.     Because  yon  are  so  young  and 

**  That  will  do.  I  only  wanted  to  hear  the  soond 
of  yonr  voice,  Joe  Wylie."  And  with  the  word  she 
enatched  hia  wig  off  with  one  hand,  and  his  beard 
with  the  other,  and  revealed  bb  true  features  to  bit 
asbmished  landl^y. 

,  '  There,  mum,"  said  she,  "  I  wish  you  jojf  of  your 
lodger."  She  tapped  tba  chimney  three  times  with 
the  poker,  and,  telling  Mr.  Wylie  ^e  had  a  few  words 
'  ]  him  in  private,  retired  for  Uie  preeent. 
tea  sat  down  and  mourned  the  wiciceduess 
mkind,  the  loee  of  her  lodger  (who  would  now 
go  bodily  next  door  instead  of  sending  his  hand), 
and  the  better  days  she  bad  by  iteration  brought 
herself  ti>  believe  ahe  had  wtea. 

Wylie  aoon  entered  Nancy's  faonte,  and  her  £nt 
question  was,  "  The  £2,0U0,  how  did  you  get  them  1 " 

"  No  natter  how  I  got  them,"  said  Wylie,  sulkily. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  them  ?  ' 

"  Put  thc!D  away." 

"  That  is  all  right.  I  'm  bleet  if  I  did  n't  think 
tbey  were  gone  forever." 

"  I  wish  they  had  never  come.  Ql  gotten  money 
is  a  curse."  llien  she  taxed  him  with  scuttling  the 
Proserpiae,  and  aitkiid  him  wbedier  that  money  had 
not  been  the  bribe.  But  Joe  was  obdurate.  "  I 
never  split  on  a  friend."  said  he.  "  And  you  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself,  you  would  n't  splice 
without  £2,000.  I  laved  you,  and  I  got  it  how  I 
coahL  D'  ye  think  a  poor  fellow  like  me  can  make 
£2,000  in  a  voya^  by  hauling  in  nqiesi  and  tying 
true-loven'  knots  in  the  Ibretop." 

Nancy  had  her  answer  ready;  bat  tbia  remem- 
branoe  pricked  ber  own  coDscicDoe  and  paved  the 
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HiiLES  had  complained  to  Artlur,  of  all  people, 
that  she  na«  watched  and  followed;  she  even  aaked 
him  whether  that  was  not  the  act  <X  some  enemy. 
Arthur  emiled,  and  wid,  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  U 
is  only  some  foolish  admirer  of  your  beauty;  be 
wants  to  know  your  habits,  in  bopes  of  railing  in 
with  you ;  you  had  better  let  me  go  out  with  you 
for  the  next  month  or  m;  that  sort  of  thing  will 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  thia  injudiciom 
revelation,  Helen  was  watched  with  greater  skill 
and  subtlety,  and  upon  a  plan  well  calculated  b> 
disarm  saspicipn ;  a  spy  watched  the  door,  and  by  * 
signal  unintelligible  to  any  but  his  cotifedi^rsite, 
whom  Helen  could  not  possibly  see,  set  the  latter  oit 
ber  track.  Tbey  kept  this  game  up  unobserved  for 
several  days,  but  leametl  nothing,  for  Hi^len  was  at » 
standstill.  At  last' they  ^t  caught,  and  by  a  truly  fem- 
inine stroke  of  observation.  A  ahowily  dressed  mail 
peeped  into  a  skop  where  Helen  was  buying  gloves. 

With  one  glance  of  ber  woman's  eye  she  recog- 
nized a  large  breastpin  in  the  worst  pomble  taste ; 
tbence  her  eye  went  up  and  recognized  the  featurea 
of  her  seedy  follower,  thoogh  he  was  now  dressed  up 
to  the  nine.  She  withdrew  her  eye  directly,  com- 
pleted her  purchase,  and  went  home,  brooding  de- 
fence and  vengeance. 

That  evening  afae  dined  with  a  lady  who  had  & 
large  acquaintance  with  lawyers,  and  it  so  bappeued 
that  Mr.  Tollemacbe  and  lir.  Hennesey  were  berth 
of  the  party.  Now,  when  these  gentlemen  saw  Heleo 
in  full  costume,  a  queen  in  form  as  well  aa  face,  coro- 
neted  with  ber  idand  pearls,  environed  with  a  halo 
of  romance,  and  courted  by  women  as  well  as  men, 
they  looked  up  to  ber  with  astonishment,  and  made 
up  to  her  in  a  very  different  style  from  that  in 
which  they  had  received  her  visit  Tollemache  she 
received  coldly ;  be  had  defended  Robert  Tenfold 
feebly,  and  she  hated  him  for  it.  Henneny  ehe  re- 
ceived graciously,  and,  remembering  Robert'a  pre- 
cept to  be  supple  as  a  woman,  bewitched  him.  He 
waa  good-natured,  able,  and  vain.  By  eleven 
o'clock  ahe  had  enlisted  bim  in  ber  aei^icc.  When 
ahe  had  conquered  him,  she  said,  slyly,  "  But  I  ought 
not  to  spc^  of  these  things  to  you  except  tbroi^gh  a 

"  That  is  the  general  rule,"  said  the  learned  coun- 
sel ;  "  but  in  this  case  no  dark  body  must  ccone  be- 
tween me  and  the  sun." 

In  short  he  entered  into  Penfold'a  case  with  such. 
well-IL'igncd  warmth,  to  please  the  beauteous  girl,  that 
at  last  bbe  took  bim  by  the  luu^a  and  consulted. 

"  I  am  followed,"  said  she. 

"I  have  no  doubt  yoo  are ;  and  on  a  large  scale ; 
m  for  another,  I  should  be  gL^  to  jwn 
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"  Ha  t  ba !    1 11  save  yon  the  troable. 
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jini 'balf-war.    Bot,  to  be  (oiooB,  I  am  watt 
t^d,  sod  foUoved  b;-  tome  enem^  to  that  good 
ftiend  whose  eacred  came  ire  bave  nndert^en. 


rorpve  me  ior  la^Er '  we. 

"1  am  too  prond  of  tbe  companiondiip  to  let  you 
off.    '  We'ia  the  wofd." 

"Then  ailvise  me  what  to  do.  I  want  to  retal- 
iate. I  want  to  discover  who  is  watching  me,  and 
why.     Can  you  adviae  me  ?     Will  you  J"^ 

The  couitsel  reflected  a  moment,  and  Helen,  who 
watched  him,  remarked  the  power  that  suddenly 
came  into  hia  countenance  ana  brow. 

"  You  miut  watch  the  ipiea.  I  hare  inflaence  in 
Scotland  Yard,  and  will  get  it  done  for  you.  -  If 
yon  went  tliere  yourself,  they  would  croes-examine 
you  and  decline  to  interfere.  1 11  go  myself  for  you, 
and  put  it  in  b  certain  lighL  An  able  detective 
will  call  on  ^oa :  ^ve  him  ten  guineas,  and  let  him 
lute  your  vtewi  in  confidence ;  then  he  will  work 
the  public  machinery  for  you." 

"■O  Mr.  Hennessy,  how  can  I  tbank  yon  ?  " 

"  By  succeeding.    I  hate  to  fail  r  and  now  your 

Next  day  a  man  with  a  booked  no«e,  a  keen  black 
eye,  and  a  solitary  foible  (Mosaic),  calfed  on  Helen 
Kolleston,  and  bold  ber  he  was  to  take  her  inetrac- 
tiona.  She  totd  him  ahe  was  watched,  and  thought 
it  was  done  to  baffle  a  minion  she  bad  underta- 
ken: but,  having  got  so  far,  she  blushed  and  hesi- 
tated. 

"  The  more  you  tell  me,. miss,  the  more  use  I  can 
bo,"  said  Mr.  Burt. 

Thus  .enoouraged,  and  also  remembering;  Mr. 
Reunessy's  advice,  she  gavB  Mr.  Burt,  as  coldly  as 
8h«  coulil,  an  outline  <^  Robert  Penfotd'a  case,  and 
of  the  exertions  she  bad  made,  and  the  small  re- 
sult. 

Burt  listened  keenly,  and  took  a  note  or  two ;  and, 
when  she  had  done,  he  told  her  something  in  re- 

"  Mips  Holleaton,"  said  he, "  I  am  the  officer  that 
arresCujl  Robert  Tenfold.  It  cost  me  a  grinder,  that 
he  knocked  out" 

"  O,  dear  ["  said  Helen, "  bow  unfortunate  1  Hen 
I  fear  I  cannot  reckon  onyour  services." 

"  Why  not,  miss  ?  What,  do  you  think  I  hold 
spitR  against  a  poor  iellow  lor  defending  himself 7 
Betpidea,  Mr.  Penfold  wrote  me  a  very  proper  note. 
Certainly  for  a  parson  the  gent  is  a  very  quick  hit- 
ter; but  he  wrote  very  square;  said  be  hoped  I 
would  alloiv  for  the  surprise  and  the  a^tation  of  an 
innocent  man ;  sent  me  two  guineas  too,  and  said  be 
would  niitke  it  twenty  but  he  was  poor  as  well  aa 
unfortunate;  that  letter  baa  stuck  in  ni^  gizzard 
ever  since ;  cant  see  the  color  of  felony  in  it.  Your 
felon  is  never  in  a  fault;  and,  if  he  wean  a  good 
(oat,  he  is  n't  given  to  ahow  fight." 

"  It'  was  very  improper  of  blm  to  atrike  yon," 
"aid  Helen,  "  and  very  noble  of  you  to  forgive  it. 
Make  bun  still  more  ashamed  of  it :  lay  turn  under 
a  dwp  obligation." 

"  If  be  is  innocent,  I'll  try  and  prove  it,"  sud  the 
Detective-  He  then  asked  her  if  she  had  taken  notea. 
She  s.tiii  she  had  a  diary.  He  begged  to  see  it. 
She  ielt  inclined  to  withhold  it,  Mcause  of  the 
comments ;  but,  remembering  that  this  was  woman- 
iib.  and  that  Robert's  orders  to  her  were  to  be 
manly  on  such  occasions,  she  produced  her  diary. 
Mr.  Burt  read  itveiycarefullv,  aodtoldherit  wasa 
very  promising  case.  "  Tou  have  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  thought,"  he  sud.    "  Tou  &ive  nelied 
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CHAPTER  LXVm 

"I!  KKTTED  tiie  fish  t  what  fish?" 

"The  man  who  forged  the  promiaory  note." 

"OMr.  BurtI" 

"  The  tame  man  that  forged  the  newspitper 
extracts  to  deceive  you  forged  tbe  promissory  note 
years  ago,  and  the  man  who  is  setting  ^pies  on  you 
IS  tbe  man  who  Ibi^d  those  extracts ;  so  we  are 
sure  to  nail  bim.  m  is  in  the  net ;  and  very  much 
to  your  credit.  Leave  the  rest  to  mc.  I  'II  tell  you 
more.abont  it  to-nocTOW.  You  must  order  yQUr 
carriage  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow  and  drive  down 
to  Scotland  Yard ;  go  into  the  yard,  and  you  will  see 
me;  follow  me  without  a  word.  When  you  eo 
back,  the  other  spies  will  be  so  frightened,  they  will 
go  off'  to  their  employer,  anji  so  we  shall  nail  him." 

Helen  complied  with  their  instructions'  strictlv, 
and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Mr.  Burt  to  work. 
Sbe  bad  been  hone  about  half  an  hour,  when  tbe 
tervant  brought  her  up  a  meauge  aayinf;  that  a  man 
wanted  to  apeak  to  her.  "  Admit  him,"  eaid  Helen. 
"He  b  dMased  very  poor,  miss."  "Never  mind; 
send  bim  to  me."  She  was  afraid  to  reject  anybody 
noiv,  lest  she  might  turn  her  back  on  information. 

A  man  presented  bimaelf  in  well-worn  clothes, 
with  a  wash-leather  face  and  cloee-ahaven  cbin  ;  a 
little  of  his  forehead  was  also  shaven.  "  Ktadam, 
my  name  is  Hand."  Helen  started.  "  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Helen,  e^ing  bim  with  fear  and 

"  Madam,  I  am  come  "  —  (he  hesitated)  —  "  I  am 
an  unfortunate  man.  Weighed  down  by  remorse  for 
a  thoughtleaa  act  that  has  ruined  an  innoc^it  man, 
and  nearly  cost  my  worthy  employer  bia  life,  I  come 
to  expiate  as  far  as  in 'me  lies.  But  let  mo  be  brief, 
and  hurry  over  tbe  tale  of  shame.  I  was  a  clerk  at 
Wardlaw's  office.  A  bill-broker  called  Adams  was 
talking  to  me  and  my  fellow-clerks,  and  boasting  that 
nobody  could  take  him  in  with  a  leignod  signature. 
Bets  were  laid ;  our  vanity  was  irritated  by  bis  pre- 

an.     It  was  my  fortune  to  overhear  my  young 

BT  and  his  fiiend  Robert  Penfold  spe^  about  a 
loan  of  two  thousand  pounds.  In  an  evil  hour  I  lis- 
tened to  the  tempter,  and  wrote  a  forged  note  for 

amount.  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Penfold ;  ho  pre- 
sented it  to  Adams,  and  it  was  cashed.     I  intended, 

urae,  to  call  next  day,  and  tell  Mr.  Penfold,  and 

him  to  Adams,  and  restore  tiie  money,  and  get 
the  note.  It  was  not  due  for  three  monuc 
Alas  I  that  very  day  it  fell  under  suspicion.  Mr. 
Penfold  was  arrested-  My  young  master  was  struck 
down  with  illness  at  his  friend's  guilt,  though  ho 

r  could  be  quite  got  to  believe  it ;  and  I  —  mis- 
erablecowardl — dared  not  tell  tbe  truth.  Everaince 
that  day  I  have  been  a  miserable  man.  The  other 
day  1  came  into  money,  and  left  Wardlaw's  service. 
"      'I  carry  my  remorse  with  me.     Madam,  1  am 

:  to  tell  the  truth.    I  dare  not  tell  it.  to  Mr. 

Wardlaw ;   I  think  he  woold  kill  mo.     But  I  wiU 

1  it  to  yon,  and  you  can  tell  it  to  him ;  a^,  tell  it 

all  the  world.     Let  my  shame  be  as  pubhc  aa  his 

whom  I  have  injured  so  deeply,  but,  Hi^ven  knows, 

unintentionally.     I —  I  —  I  —  " 

Air.  Hand  sank  all  in  a  heap  where  he  sat,  and 
conld  say  no  more. 

Helen's  flesh  crawled  at  this  confeeaion,  and  at  the 
light  of  this  reptile  who  owned  that  he  had  de~ 
itroyed  Robert  Penfold  in  fear  and  cowardice.  For 
L  long  time  her  wrath  so  overpowered  all  aenie  of 
pity,  that  sbe  sat  trembling ;  and,  if  eyes  could  kiD, 


^ 


=^ 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Hr.  H«nd  would  not  have  outlived  bia  coafesaion. 

At  last  she  contrived  to  apeak.  She  turned  her  head 

Kway  not  to  see  the  wretch,  and  eaid,  Btemly,  — 

"  Are  }^u  prepared  to  make  this  Uatemeut 


"Then  write  down  that  Robert  Pcnfold 
nocent,  and  you  are  ready  to  prove  it  whenever 
you  ma^  be  called  upon." 

"  Write  that  down  ?  "  said  Hand. 

"  Unless- your  penitence  is  feigned,  yon  will." 

"  Sooner  than  that  should  be  added  to  my  crime 
f  will  avow  all."    Ue  wrote  the  few  lines  she  re- 

"  Now  your  addrea,  that  I  may  know  where  to 
&nd  you  at  a  moment's  notice."  Be  wrote  "  J. 
Band,  11  Warwick  Street,  Fimlico." 

Helen  then  dismissed  him,  and  wept  bitterly.  In 
that  condition  she  was  found  by  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
who  comforted  her,  and,  on  hearing  her  report  of 
Hand's  confession,  burst  out  into  triumph,  and  re- 
minded her  lie  bad  always  said  Robert  Penfold  was 
innocent-  "  My  fittber,"  said  be,  "  must  yield 
to  this  evidence,  and  we  will  lay  it  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  get  his  ^rdon." 

"  His  pardon !  when  be  is  innocent ! " 

"  O,  tnat  is  the  form,  —  only  ^e  form.  The  rest 
must  be  done  by  the  warm  reception  of  bis  friends, 
I,  for  one,  who  all  these  yean  have  maintained  his 
innocence,  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  Mm  to  my 
house,  an  houored  guest.  What  am  I  saying  ? 
Can  I  ?  dare  I  ?  ou^ht  I  ?  when  my  wife  —  ^  ! 
I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than  my  poor  friend  is ;  ay 
friend,  my  rival.     Well,  I  leave  it  to  you  whether 


o  your  husband's  house. 


bring  him  home: 
day's  delay."* 

"  O  Arthur ! "  cried  Helen,  "  yon  set  me  an  ex- 
ample of  unselfishness." 

"I  do  what  I  can,"  sud  Arthur.  "I  am  no  saint. 
I  hope  for  a  reward."  - 

Helen  sighed.     "  What  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

"  Have  pity  on  me !  your  feithful  lover,  and  to 
whom  your  faith  was  plighted  before  ever  yon  saw 
or  knew  my  unhappy  fnend.  What  can  1  do  or 
anfier  more  than  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you  ? 
My  sweet  Htlen,  have  pity  on  me,  and  be  my  wife." 

"I  will;  some  day." 

"  Bless  you :  bless  you.  One  eRbrt  more  :  what 
day?" 

"  I  can't.     I  can't.     My  heart  is  dead." 

"  This  day  fortnight  Let  me  speak  to  your 
fkther:  let  him  uame  the  day." 

As  she  made  no  reply,  he  kissed  her  hand  devot- 
edly, and  did  speak  to  her  father.  Sir  Edward, 
meaning  all  for  the  best,  said,  "  This  day  fortnight." 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

The  next  morning  came  the  firet  wedding  pree- 
ents  from  the  jubilant  bridegroom,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  advance  step  by  step,  and  give  no  breath- 
ing time.  When  Helen  saw  them  laid  out  by  her 
maid,  she  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  not  giv- 
inga  plump  negative  to  so  brisk  a  wooer. 

The  second  post  brought  two  letters ;  one  of  them 
from  Mrs.  Undercliff.  The  other  contained  no 
words,  but  only  a  pearl  of  uncommon  use,  and  pear- 
shaped.  Helen  received  this  at  first  as  another  wed- 


diiig  present,  and  an  attempt  on  Arthur's  part  to  irive 
her  a  pearl  as  larce  as  those  she  bad  gathered  on 
her  dear  island.  But,  looking  narrowly  at  the  ad- 
dress, she  saw  it  was  not  written  by  Arthur;  and, 
presently,  she  was  struck  by  the.  likeness  of  this 
pearl  in  shape  to  some  of  her  own.  She  got  ont  her 
pearls,  laid  Uiem  side  by  side,  and  began  to  bo 
moved  exceedingly.  She  had  one  of  her  instincts, 
and  it  set  every  fibre  quivering  with  excitement. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  could  take  her  eyes  off 
the  pearls,  and  it  was  with  a  trembling  hand  she- 
opened  Mis.  Undercliff's  letter.  Tliat  missive  was 
not  calculated  to  calm  her.  It  ran  thus :  — 
,  "My  dkar  Young  Ladt,  —  A  person  called 
here  last  night  and  supplied  the  clew.  If  yon  have 
the  courage  to  know  the  truth,  you  have  only  to  come 
here,  and  to  bring  your  diary,  and  all  the  letters  yoa 


.. . jved  from  any  person  or  persoi 

landed  in  England.     I  am  yours  oE)ediently, 


Jane  Usdkbcliff." 
The  courage  to  know  the  truth ! 
This  mysterious  sentence  affected  Helen  consid- 
erably.   But  her  faitii  in  Robert  was  too  great  to 
be  shaken.     She  would  not  wait  for  the  canonical 
hour  at  which  young  ladies  go  out,  but  put  od  her 
bonnet  directly  after  breakfast     Early  as  she  was,  a 
visitor  came  before  she  could  start,  —  Mr.  Burt,  the 
Detective.     She  received  him  in  the  library- 
Mr.  Burt  looked  at  her  dress  and  her  little  bag,  and 
said,  "  I  'm  very  glad  I  made  bold  to  call  so  early." 
"  You  have  got  infbrmation  of  importance  to  com- 


I  think  BO,  miss";  and  he  took  out  his  note- 
book. "The  pereon  you  are  watched  by  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Wardlaw."  The  girl  stared  at  him.  "  Both 
spies  report  to  him  twice  a  day  at  his  house  in  Bns- 
sell  Square." 

Be  careful,  Mr.  Burt ;  tbis  is  a  serious  thing  to 
say,  and  may  have  serious  consequences." 

"  Well,  miss,  you  told  me  you  wanted  to  know 
the  truth." 

Of  course  1  want  to  know  the  truth." 
Then  the  truth  is  that  you  are  watched  by  or- 
der of  Mr.  Wardlaw." 

Burt  continued  his  report 
"  A  shabby-like  man  called  on  you  yesterday." 
"Tes;  it  was  Mr.   liand,  Mr.  Wardlaw's  clerk. 
And  0  Mr.  Burt,  that  wretched  creature  came  and 
confessed  the  truth.     It  was  he  who  forged  the  note, 
out  of  sport,  and  for  a  bet,  and  then  was  too  coward- 
ly to  own  it."     She  then  detailed  Hand's  confession. 
"  His  penitence  comes  too  late,"  said  she,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"It  has  n't  come  yet,"  eaii  Burt,  dryly.  "  Of 
lurse  my  lambs  followed  the  man.  He  went  first 
his  employer,  and  then  he  went  home.  His  name 
not  Hand.  He  is  not  a  clerk  at  all,  but  a  little 
:tor  at  the  Corinthian  Saloon.  Hand  is  in  Ameri- 
,;  went  three  months  ago.  J  sscertained  that 
fJTjm  another  quarter." 

"  O,  goodness ! "  cried  Helen,  "  what  a  wretched 
world  I     I  can't  see  my  way  a  yard  for  stories." 

"  How  sbouldyou,  miss  ?  Tt  is  clear  enough,  for 
all  that.  Mr.  Wardlaw  hired  this  actor  to  pass  for 
Hand,  and  tell  you  a  lie  that  he  thought  would 
please  you-' 

Helen  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  thought; 
but  her  candid  soul  got  sadly  in  the  way  of  ber 
brain.     "  Mr.  Burt,"  said  she,  "  will  you  go  with  nte 
Mr.  Undercliff,  the  Expert  ?  " 
"  With  pleasure,  ma'am ;  but  let  me  finish  mr  re- 
port   Last  night  there  was  something  new.     four 
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house  ^aa  watehed  br  tis  persons.  Two  were 
Wardlaw's,  three  were  Burt's ;  but  the  odd  man  was 
Uiere  on  hia  own  book  {  and  my  men  could  not  make 
him  out  at  all ;  but  they  think  one  of  Wardlaw's 
men  knew  him;  fbrhewentolFtoKussell  Square  like 
the  wind,  and  brought  Mr,  Wardlaw  bere  in  dis- 
guise. Now,  miss,  tiiat  is  oil ;  and  shall  I  call  a  cab, 
and  we  'II  bear  llndercliff"8  tale  ?  " 

The  cab  was  called,  and  they  went  to  Undercliff. 
On  tbe  way  Helen  brooded ;  but  the  Detective  eyed 
every  man  and  everything  on  tbe  road  with  the  ut- 
most keennexB. 

Edward  Undercliff*  wat  at  work  at  lithographiDg. 
Hefeceived  Helea  cordially,  nodded  to  Burt,  and 
said  she  could  not  have  a  better  anistant. 

He  then  laid  his  fac-simile  of  the  forged  note  on 
the  table,  with  John  Wardlaw's  genuine  writing  and 
Penfold's  indorsement.     "  Look  at  that,  Mr.  Burt" 

fiurC  inspected  tbe  papers  keenly. 

"  You  know,  Burt,  I  swore  at  Robert  Penfold's 
trial  that  be  never  wrote  that  foiled  note." 

*'  I  remember,"  said  Burt. 

"  The  other  day  thb  lady  instructed  me  to  dis- 
cover, "if  I  could,  who  did  write  the  forged  note. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  materials  she  gave  me  tVere 
not  sufficient,  ^ut,  last  night,  a  young  man  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  that  I  made  sure  was  an  agent  of 
yours,  Miss  Rolleston.  Under  that  impression  1  was 
rather  unguarded,  and  I  let  him  know  how  far  we 
had  got,  and  could  get  no  f:irther.  'I  think  I  can 
help  you,'  eays  this  young  man,  and  puts  a  letter  on 
the  table.  "  Well,  Mr.  Burt,  a  glance  at  that  letter 
was  enough  for  me.  It  was  written  by  the  man 
who  forged  the  note." 

"  A  letter  I "  said  Helen. 

"Yes.  I'll  put  the  letter  by  the  side  of  the 
forged  note;  and,  if  you  have  any  eye  for  writing 
at  all,  you  11  see  .It  once  that  one  band  wrote  tbe 
forged  note  aud  this  letter.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
swear  that  tbe  letters  signed  Hand  are  forgeries  by 
the  same  person."  He  then  coolly  put  upon  the  ta- 
ble the  letter  from  Arthur  Wardlaw  that  Helen  bad 
received  on  board  the  Proserpine,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  point  out  the  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  letter  and  the  document,  when  he  was 
interrupted  Liy  a  scream  tram  Helen. 

"  Ah !  "  she  cried,  "  be  is  bore.  Only  one  man  in 
the  world  touhl  have  brought  that  letter.  1  left  it  on 
the  island.     Bobert  is  here  :  he  gave  you  that  letter." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Expert,  "  and  what  a 
fool  I  must  bfi!  I  have  no  eye  except  for  handivrit- 
iog.     He  Kail  a  beard :  and  such  a  beard ! " 

"  It  is  Robert !  "  cried  Helen,  in  raptures.     "  He 

"  In  time  to  be  arrested,"  sud  Burt.  "  Why,  hb 
time  is  not  out.     He  11  get  into  a  trouble  again." 

"  0,  Heaven  forbid  !"  cried  Helen,  and  turned  so 
faint  slie  had  to  be  laid  bock  on  a  chur,  and  salts 
applied  to  bcr  nostrils. 

bhe  soon  came  to,  and  cried  and  trembled,  but 
prepared  to  defend  her  Robert  with  all  a  woman's 
wit  Burt  and  Undercliff'  were  conversing  in  a  low 
»oite,  and  Burt  was  sayinghe  ftlt  sure  Wardlaw's 
spies  had  detected  Robert  Tenfold,  and  that  Robert 
would  be  arrested  and  put  into  prison  as  a  runaway 
wmvlcL  "  Go  to  ScoUand  Yard  this  minute,  Mr. 
Burt,"  said  Helen,  eagerly. 

||Whatfor?" 

"Why,  yon  must  lake  tbe  commission  to  arrest 
hi^     You  are  our  friend." 
.   Burt  slapped  his  thigh  with  delight 

That  a  firat-rate,  miss,"  said  he :  "  1 11  take  th« 


real  felon  first,  you  may  depend.  Now,  Mr.  Under- 
cliff,  write  yonr  report,  and  hand  it  to  Mias  Helen 
with  fac-similes.  It  will  do  no  barm  if  you  make  a 
declaration  to  the  same  effect  before  a  magistrate. 
You,  Miss  Rolleston,  keep  yourself  disengaged,  and 
please  don't  go  out  You  will  very  likely  hear  from 
me  agmn  to-day." 

He  drove  off,  and  Helen,  though  still  greatly 
agitated  by. Robert's  danger  and  uie  sense  of  bis 
presence,  now  sat  down,  trembling  a  little,  and 
compared  Arthur's  letter  with  the  forged  document. 
The  effect  of  this  comparison  was  irresistible.  Tbe 
Expert,  however,  asked  her  for  some  letter  of 
Arthur's  that  had  never  cased  through  Robert  Pen- 
fold's  hanils.  She  gave  him  the  short  note  in  which 
he  used  tbe  very  words,  Robert  Penfold. .  He  said 
he  would  make  that  note  the  basis  of  his  report 

While  he  was  writing  it,  Mrs.  Undercliff'  came 
in,  and  Helen  told  her  all  She  said,  "I  came  to 
die  same  conclnsion  long  ago ;  but  when  you  smd 
he  was  to  be  your  husband  — " 

"  Ah,"  said  Helen,  "  we  women  are  poor  crea- 
tures ;  we  can  always  fiad  some  reason  for  running 
away  from  the  truth.  Now  explain  about  the 
prayer-book." 

"  Well,  miss,  I  felt  sure  he  would  steal  it,  so  I 
made  Ned  produce  a  fac-simile.  And  he  did  steal 
it  What  yon  got  back  was  your  mother's  prayer- 
book,     or  course  I  took  care  of  that" 

"  O  Mrs.  Undercliff,"  cried  Helen,  "  do  let  me 

Then  they  had  a  nice  little  cry  together,  and,  by 
the  time  they  had  done,  the  repbrt  was  ready  in 
duplicate. 

"  1 11  declare  this  before  a  nugistrate,"  sud  the 
Expert  "  and  then  1 11  send  it  you." 

At  four  o'clock  of  tlus  eventful  day,  Helen  got  a 
message  from  Burt  to  say  that  he  had  orders  to  ar- 
rest Robert  Penfold,  and  that  she  must  wear  a 
mask,  and  ask  Mr.  Wardlaw  to  meet  her  at  old  Mr. 
Penfold's  at  nine  o'clock.  But  she  herself  must  be 
there  at  half-past  eight  without  fsjl,  and  bring  Un- 
dercUff's  decuration  and  report  with  her,  and  the 
prayer-book,  etc. 

Accordingly,  Helen  went  down  to  old  Mr.  Pen- 
fold's  at  half-past  eight,  and  was  received  by  Nancy 
Rouse,  and  ushered  into  Mr.  Penfold's  room ;  that  is 
to  say,  Nancy  held  the  door  open,  and,  on  her  enter- 
ing tue  room,  shut  it  sharply  and  ran  down  st^is. 

llelen  entered  the  room ;  a  man  rose  directly, 
and  came  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  Michael  Penfold,  — 
it  was  Robert  A  faint  scream,  a  heavenly  agh, 
"and  her  head  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  aim 
round  his  necki  and  both  their  hearts  panting  as 
they  gazed,  and  then  clung  to  each  other,  and  then 
gazed  again  with  love  unutterable.  Aiter  a  while 
they  gdt  sufficient  composure  to  sit  down  hand  in 
band  and  compare  notes.  And  Helen  showed  him 
their  weapons  of  defence,  tbe  prayer-book,  tbe  Ex- 
pert's report,  eto, 

A  discreet  tap  was  heard  at  tbe  door.  It  was 
Nancy  Rouse.  On  being  invited  to  enter,  she  came 
in,  and  s^d,  "  O  Miss  Helen,  I've' got  a  penitent 
outside,  which  he  done  it  for  love  of  me,  aud  now 
he  '11  make  a  clean  breast,  and  the  fkult  was  partly 
mine.     Come  in,  Joe,  and  speak  for  yourself. 

On  this,  Joe  Wjlie  came  in,  banging  his  head 
piteously.  . 

"  She  is  right,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  I'm  ccone  to  atk 
your  pardon  and  tbe  lady's.  Not  as  I  ever  meant 
yon  any  harm;  but  to  destroy  the  ship,  it  was  a  bad 
ut,  and  I  've  tiever  ihrovB  unce.    Naace,  ibe  have 
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got  the  money.  I II  give  it  back  to  the  underwrit- 
en ;  knd,  if  joa  and  the  ladv  will  fbipve  a  poor 
fellow  that  ws*  tempted  with  love  and  taoaey,  whj 
I'll  stand  to  the  tnth  Sat  you,  thou|^  it'M  ab" 
Ittll." 

'■  I  forgire  yon,"  said  Bobeii ;  "  and  I  accept  your 
offer  to  serre  me." 

"  And  «o  do  I,"  said  Hekm.  "  Indeed,  it  19  not 
us  you  have  wronged.  But  O,  I  an  glad,  foi 
Nancy's  take,  tbat  jou  repent" 

"  Miss,  I II  go  through  fire  and  water  for  you,' 
said  Wylie,  lifting  up  hu  head. 

Here  old  Idicbael  came  in  to  say  that  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  at  the  door,  with  a  policeman. 

''  Show  bim  in,"  said  Bobert 

"O  DO,  Bobert!"  said  Helen.  "He  filk  me 
tiitb  horror." 

"  Show  bim  in,"  said  Robert,  gently.  "  St  down, 
all  of  you."  , 

Now  Burt  had  not  told  Arthur  who  was  in  the 
house,  Ko  be  came,  rather  uneasy  in  bis  mind,  but 
atill  expecting  only  to  see  Helen. 

Bobert  Fenfold  told  Helen  to  Cue  the  door,  and 
the  rest  to  ait  bock ;  and  this  arrangement  bad  not 
been  effected  one  second,  when  Arthur  carae  in, 
with  a  lover's  look,  and,  taking  two  stepa  into  the 
room,  saw  the  three  men  waiting  to  receive  bim. 
At  ragbt  of  Penfold,  be  started,  and  turned  pale  as 
.  ashes;  but,  recovering  himseli;  laid:  "My  deareat 
Helen,  this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  plbaatu«.  You 
will  reconcile  me  to  one  whose  worth  and  innocence 
I  never  doubted,  and  tell  him  I  have  had  some  little 
hand  in  clearing  him."  HJa  eSronterr  was  received 
in  dead  silence.  This  struck  cold  to  his  bones,  and, 
bein?  naturally  weak,  he  got  violent.  He  said, 
"  Allow  me  to  send  a  meaaage  to  my  aervanL" 

He  then  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  memorandum-book, 
wrote  on  it,  "  Robert  Penfold  ia  here ;  arrest  him 
directly,  and  take  him  away,"  and,  enclosing  this 
in  an  envelope,  sent  it  out  to  Burt  by  Nancy. 

Helen  seated   herself   qnietly,   and   aaid,   "  Sir. 
Wardlaw,  when  did  Ur.  ^ndgo  to  America  ?  " 
Arljiur  stammered  out, "  I  doo't  know  (he  exact  date." 

"  Two  or  three  months  ago?" 

»  Yes." 

"  Then  the  peraon  yon  sent  to  me  to  tell  me  that 
falsehood  was  not  Mr.  Hand  ?  " 

"  I  sent  nobody." 

"  O,  for  shame  .'  —  fbr  shame !  Why  have  you 
!t  s|Mes  ?  Why  did  you  make  away  with  my  prayer- 
book  ;  —  or  what  you  thought  was  my  prayer-book  7 
Here  is  my  prayer-book,  that  proves  you  had  the 
Proserpine  deatroycd ;  and  I  should  have  lost  my  life 
but  fur  another,  whom  you  had  done  your  best  to  de- 
stroy.    Look  Bobert  Penfold  in  the  face,  if  you  can." 

Arthur's  eyea  began  to  waver.  "  I  can,"  said  he. 
"1  never  wronged  him.  I  always  lamented  his  mis- 
fortune." 

"  You  were  not  the  cause  ?  " 

"  Never !  —  so  help  rae  Heaven ! " 

"  Monster  ! "  said  Helen,  turning  away  in  con- 
tempt and  horror. 

"0,thatisit,  — is  it?"  said  Artimr,  wildly.  "You 
break  faith  with  me  for  him  f  You  insult  me  for 
Aim  f  I  must  bear  anything  from  you,  for  I  love 
you;  but,  at  least,  I  will  sweep  hint  out  of  the  path." 

He  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  there  was  Burt, 
liatenin",     "  Are  you  an  officer  ?  " 

"Yes:- 

"  Then  arrest  that  man  this  moment ;  he  is  Bobert 
Penfold,  a  convict  returned  before  his  time." 

Burt  came  into  the  room,  locked  the  door,  and  put 


the  key  in  his  pocket  "  Well,  nr,"  laid  he  to  Bob- 
ert Penfold,  "  1  know  yon  are  a  qmck  bitter.  Don't 
let  us  have  a  row  over  it  this  tjme.  .If  you  have  got 
anything  to  say,  say  it  qiuet  and  comfortable." 

"  I  wiU  go  with  you  on  one  condition,"  said  Bobert 
"  You  muat  take  the  felon  as  well  as  the  maftyr. 
This  is  the  felon,"  and  he  laid  his  baud  on  Arthur'i 
shoulder,  who  cowered  under  the  touch  at  fint,  bat 
toon  began  to  act  violent  indignation. 

"  Take  the  nil&au  away  at  once,"  he  cried. 

"  What,  before  I  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say." 

"  Would  you  listen  to  himaeainstamerchant  of  the 
city  of  London,  a  man  of  nnbleaiiihed  reputation." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  we  have  got  a  hint  that  yon 
were  concerned  in  scuttling  a  ship ;  and  that  il  ft 
felony.  So  I  think  I II  just  bear  what  he  haa  got 
to  say.  You  need  not^ar  any  man's  tongue  if  yon 
are  innocent" 

"  Sit  down,  if  yon  ^ease,  and  examine  these  doo- 
umenl*,"  said  Robert  Penfold.  "  As  to  the  scuttUng 
of  the  ship,  here  is  the  deposition  of  two  aeamen, 
taken  on  their  death-bed,  and  witnessed  by  Misi 
RoUeston  and  myself." 

"  And  that  book  he  tried  to  steal,"  said  Helen.' 

Bobert  continued :  "  And  here  ia  Undercliff's  &o- 
simile  of  the  forged  notd.  Here  are  specimena  of 
Arthur  Wardlaw's  handwriting,  and'bnre  is  Under- 
cliff's report" 

The  Detective  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  the  report, 
which  we  slightly  condense. 

On  comparine  the  forged  note  with  geDnine 
specimens  of  John  Wardlaw's  handwriting,  do  leas 
than  twelve  deviations  from  his  habits  of  writing 
strike  the  eye ;  and  every  one  of  these  twelve 
diiviations  ia  a  deviation  into  a  habit  of  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  which  is  an  amount  of  demonstration 
rarely  attained  in  cases  of  forgery. 

1.  Tbe  ca.riTAL  L.  —  Compare  in  London 
(forf^  note)  with  the  same  letter  ia  London  in 
Wardlaw'a  letter. 

2,  The  capital  D. —  Compare  this  letter  in 
"  Date,"  with  the  same  letter  in  "  Dearest" 

B.  The  capital  T-  — Compare  it  in  "Two" 
and  "  Tollemache." 

i.  The  word  "To;"  see  "To  pay,"  in  forged 
note  and  third  line  of  letter. 

5.  Small  "o"  farmed  with  a  loop  in  the  up- 

6.  The  manner  of  finishing  the  letter  "  t." 

7.  Ditto  tbe  letter  "  w." 

8.  The  imperfect  fbrmation  of  tbe  small  "  a." 
Tbia  and  the  looped  "  o  "  run  through  the  forged 
note  and  Arthur  Wardlaw'a  letter,  and  arc  habits 
entirely  foreign  to  the  style  of  John  Wardlaw. 

9.  See  the  "  tb  "  in  connection. 

10.  Ditto  the  "of"  in  connection. 

11.  Ilie  incautious  use  of  the  Grct'k  c.  John 
Wardlaw  never  uses  (his  c.  Arthur  Wardlaw 
never  uses  any  other,  apparently.  The  writer  of 
the  forged  note  began  right,  but  at  tbe  word  Robert 
ronfold  glided  insensibly  into  his  Grerk  e,  and 
maintained  it  to  the  end  of  the  forgery.  This  looks 
as  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  those  tiro  worda 

12.  Compare  the  worda  "Bob^  Penfold  "  in  tbe 
forged  document  with  the  same  words  in  the  letter. 
The  aimilarity  is  ao  striking,  that,  on  these  two 
words  alone,  tbe  writer  could  be  identified  beyond 

13.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  tbe  signature,  and 
Is  like  John  Wardlaw'a  writins  on  the  surface ;  but 

J  below  tbe  surface,  and  It  is  all  Arthur  Wardlaw. 
Hie  looped  0,  the  small  r,  Ihe  I  dropping  below 
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tile  d,  the  open  a,  are  all  Arthur  Wardlaw'i.  The 
open  loop  of  the  final  w  ia  a  still  bolder  deviatioi 
into  A.  W.'b  own  band.  The  final  flourish  ii  a  con 
OOB  mistake.  It  is  executed  with  ikill  and  freedom  , 
but  the  wiiter  hns  made  the  lower  line  the  thick 
one.     Yut  John  Wardlaw  never  does  this. 

Uow  i*aa  the  doviauon  camed  ?  Examine  the 
final  flourish  in  Arlftar  Wardlaw's  sif^ature.  Jt 
contains  one  stroke  onljr,  but  then  that  stroke  is  a 
thick  one.  He  thought  be  had  tmly  to  prolong  his 
own  stroke  and  bring  it  round.  He  did  this  ex- 
tremely well,  but  mi»ed  the  deeper  cbarncteri 
—  the  thick  upper  stroke.  This  is  proof  of  a  high 
character ;  and  altogether  I  am  quite  prepared  ' 
testify  upon  oath  that  the  writer  of  the  letter 
Miss  ftolteston,  who  signs  himself  Arthur  Wardiaw, 
is  the  person  Who  forged  the  promiuory  note. 

To  these  twelve  proofs  one  more  was  now  added, 
Arthnr  Wardlaw  rose,  and,  with  his  knee«  knock- 
ing together,  said,  "Don't  arrest  tiim,  Burt;  let 
him  RO." 

"  Don't  let  Aim  go,"  cried  old  Fenfold.  "  A  vil- 
lain !  I  have  got  the  number  of  the  notes  from 
Ben<on.  J  can  prove  he  bribed  this  poOT  man  to 
destroy  tlie  ship.  Don't  let  him  go.  He  bai  ruined 
my  poor  boy-" 

At  this  Arthur  Wardlaw  began  to  shriek  for 
mercy.  "  0  Mr.  Penfold,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a 
father,  and  hate  me.  But  think  of  my  father.  I  'II 
say  anything,  do  anything.  1 11  clesr  Robert  Penfold 
at  my  own  expense.  I  have  lost  her.  She  loathes 
me  now.  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me  leave  the 
country  I  "  He  cringed  and  crawled  so  that  he  dis- 
armed \nger,  and  substituted  contempt. 

"  Ay,"  said  Burt.  "  He  don't  hit  like  yon,  Mr, 
Fenfolii  ;  this  is  a  chap  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
Newgate  iong  ago.  But  take  my  advice ;  make 
■  him  clear  yon  on  paper,  and  then  let  him  go.  I II 
go  down  stairs  awhile.  I  must  n't  take  part  in  com- 
pounding a  felony." 

''  O  yes,  Kobert,"  said   Helen,  "  for  hi;  father's 

"  Very  well,"  said  Robert.  "  Now  then,  reptile, 
take  the  pen,  and  write  jn  your  own  hand,  if  you 

He  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  to  dictation  :  — 

"  I,  Arthur  Wanlliiw,  confess  that  I  forged  the 
promissory  note  for  £  2,000,  and  sent  it  to  Robert 
Penfold ,  and  that  £  l  ,400  of  it  was  to  be  for  my  own 
use,  and  to  par  my  Oxford  debts.  And  I  confess 
that  I  bribed  Wylie  to  scuttle  the  ship  Proierpne 
in  order  to  cheat  the  underwriters." 

Penfold  then  turned  to  Wylie,  and  asked  him  the 
true  motive  of  this  fraud. 

"  Why,  the  gold  was  aboard  the  Shannon,"  said 
Wytie;  "  I  played  hanky  panhy  with  the  metals  in 

"  Put  tliat  down,"  said  Penfold.     "  Now  go  on." 

" Make  a  clean  breast,"  said  Wylie.  "I  have. 
Say  as  how  you  cooked  the  Proserpine's  log,  and 
forged  Hiram  Hudson's  writing." 

"  And  Che  newspaper  e.itracts  you  sent  me,"  said 
Helen,  "  and  the  letters  from  Mr.  Hand." 

Arthur  groaned.    '  Must  I  tell  all  that  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Every  word,  or  be  indicted,"  said  Robert  Pen- 
I.rid.  sternly. 

He  wrote  it  all  down,  and  then  mt  staring  stu- 
^ly.  And  the  next  thing  wu,  he  gave  a  loud 
■fariek,  and  fell  cm  the  floor  in  a  fiL  Tht^  sprinkled 
water  over  him,  and  Burt  conveyed  him  name  in 

cab,  advising  him  to  leave  (he  eonntry,  but  at  tka 
une  time  promising  bjm  not -to  eusperale  tkcM  he 
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had  wronged  so  deeply,  but  rather  to  moderate  them, 
if  required.     Then  lie  gave  Burt  fifty  guineas. 

Robert  Penfold,  at  Helen's  reouest,  went  with 
her  to  Mr.  Henne^ssy,  and  with  the  proots  of  Ar- 
thur's guilt  and  Robert's  innocence;  and  he  under- 
took that  the  matter  dioutd  sfi  in  proper  form  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  State.  But,  somehow,  it  trans- 
pired that  the  Proserpine  had  been  scuttled,  and 
several  of  the  underwriters  wrote  to  the  WardlawB 
to  threaten  proceedings.  Wardlaw  senior  returned 
but  one  answer  to  these  gentlemen:  "Bring  your 
proo&  to  me  at  my  pla^  of  business  next  Monday 
at  twelve,  and  let  me  judge  the  case,  before  yon  go 
elsewhere." 

"  That  is  high  and  mighty,"  said  one  or  two ;  but 
they  conferred,  and  agreed  to  these  terms,  so  high 
stood  the  old  merchant's  name. 

They  came ;  they  were  received  with  stiff  cour- 
tesy. The  deposition  of  Cooper  and  Welch  wM 
Sroduced,  and  Wylie,  kept  up  to  the  mark  by 
'ancy,  told  the  truth,  and  laid  his  two  thousand 
pounds  intact  down  on  the  table.  "  Now  that  is  off 
my  stomach,"  said  he,  "  tmd  I  'm  a  man  ag^in." 

"  Ay,  and  I  '11  marry  you  next  week."  said  Nancy. 

"WeU,  gentlemen,"  said  old  Wardlaw,  "my 
course  seems  very  clear.  I  will  undo  the  whole  trans- 
action, an<l  return  you  your  money  less  the  premiums, 
but  plus  five  per  cent  interest."  And  this  he  did 
on  the  spot,  for  the  firm  was  richer  than  ever. 

When  they  were  gone,  Robert  Penfold  came  in, 
and  said,  "  I  hear,  sir,  you  devote  this  day  to  repair- 
ing the  wrongs  done  by  your  firm  ;  What  can  yon 
do  for  me  '/ "  He  lud  a  copy  of  Arthur's  confiession 
before  him. 

The  old  man  winced  a  munent  where  he  sat,  and 
the  iron-passcd  through  his  soul.  It  was  a  iMlg  time 
before  he  could  speak.  At  last  Ha  said,  "This 
wronc  is  irreparable,  I  fear." 

Robert  said  nothing.  Sore  as  his  own  heart  was, 
he  was  not  the  one  to  strike  a  grand  old  man,  strog- 
gline  BO  bravely  against  dishonor. 

Wardiaw  senior  touched  his  hand-belL 

"  Request  Mr.  Penfold  to  step  this  way." 

Michael  Penfidd  ciune. 

"  GienUemen,"  said  the  old  merchant,  "  the  house 
□f  Wardlaw  exists  no  more.  It  was  built  on  hones- 
ty, and  cannot  snrvive  s  fraud.  Wardlaw.  and  Son 
were  partners  at  will.  1  had  decided  to  dissolve 
that  partnership,  wind  up  the  accounts,  and  nut  up 
the  shutters.  But  now,  tf  you  like,  I  wilt  valne  the 
efiects,  aucl  hand  the  business  over  to  Penfold  and 
Son  on  easy  ta-aa.  Robert  Penfold  has  been  ac- 
cused of  forging  John  WardlaVs  name ;  to  prore 
this  was  a.  calumny,  I  put  Fenfold  over  my  door 
instead  of  Wardlaw.  Th»cityof  London  will  un- 
derstand that,  gentlemen,  believe  me." 

"Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Robert,  "you  are  a  just, 

noble  —  "     He  could  say  no  more. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Michael,  "  if  the  young  gentle- 
lan  hod  only  been  like  you !  " 

"  Mention  his  name  no  more  to  me.  His  crime 
and  his  punishment  have  killed  me." 

"  O,"  said  Robert,  hastily,  "  he  '  shall  not  be 
pnnisbed,  tor  your  sake." 

"  Not  be  pnnisbed  ?  It  is  not  in  your  hands  to 
decide.     God  has  punished  him.     He  isinaane." 

"  Good  Heavens  J " 

"  Quite  mod ;  —  quite  mad.  Gentlemen,  I  can  no 
longer  support  this  interview.  Send  me  your  so- 
licitm's  address;  the  deads  shall  be  fnvpared.  I 
wish  the  new  firm  inccesB.  Frobsty  is  the  iwd 
to  it.     Good  day." 
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:h,  with  a  sereiith   of  tlie 


remember  that  the  St 
population,  have  four. 

But  probablj  most  people  to  trhoin  thia  thought 
occurs  -refrain  fiom  drawing  nay  conclusion  from 
it.  They  Bee  that  there  may  oe  other  consi derations 
which  might  render  it  unimportant.  The  greatness 
and  wealth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  make 
them  equiralent  to  twice  the  number  of  foreign  or 
Scottih  uniTeraities.  Ferbapa,  (oo,  our  magnificent 
public  schools  may  do  much  of  the  work  which 
would  otherwise  be  done  by  universities.  And  as 
the  London  University  admits  to  its  examinations 
men  from  all  parts  of^tbe  country,  and  as  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  established  special  machinery 
for  examining,  in  all  the  gjreat  towns,  all  who 
choo«e  to  present  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  number  of  our  universities,  taken  by  itself,  may 
chance  to  ba  a  very  unimportant  questioa  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  number  will  de- 
pend upon  tbe  precise- nature  of  the  work  for  which 
uaiveruties  are  required,  and  few  people  have  a  dis- 
tinct notion  wbat  this  is. 

Let  me  propose  the  question,  What  is  a  nnivei^ 
sily  ■?  If  every  one  were  required  to  give  an  answer, 
I  believe  the  answer  of  the  greatest  number  would 
be  found  to  be  this:  When  there  are  a  number  of 
colleges  in  the  same  town,  all  of  them  taken  together, 
particularly  when  they  act  in  common,  make  the 
university.  For  example,  all  the  colleges  in  Oxford 
taken  ti^eCher  are  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
^is  is  shown  from  the  obvious  etymology  of  the 
word.  But  the  obvious  etymoli^y,  as  not  unfre- 
quentl^  happens,  is  a  totally  iklse  etymology  ;  and 
there  is  this  fiuther  objection  to  the  view  just  stated, 
that,  though  it  happens  to  suit  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, it  suits  no  other  univereiliee.  Tbe  foreign 
and  Scotch  universities  are  not  aggregates  of  col- 
leges, and,  in  fact,  Oxford  and  Cam&idge  them- 
selves were  not  so  originally. 

OtJien  think  of  a  university  as  a  place  where 
great  prizes  are  »ven  for  learning.  To  them 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  nothing  but  huge  alms- 
houses, —  great  charitable  foundations,  —  the  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  to  which  is  a  certain  amount  of 
learning.  I  have  beard  nnivenity  reform  discussed 
as  if  the  only  question  involved  in  it  was  the  just 
distribution  of  these  pensions,  and  as  if  when  all 
nnjost  restrictions  were  removed,  and  the  race  for 
fellowsbips  and  scholanbrps  made  perfectly  equal  to 
all  comers,  the  university  wonld  then  of  necemity 
be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  But  this  notion,  too, 
will  be  corrected  by  looking  abroad.  In  most  of 
tbe  universities  of  tbe  world  such  pensions  do  not 
exist,  or  do  nut  exist  in  any  great  quantity.  Such 
artiRciat  prizes  for  learning  do  not  ent«r  into  tbe 
original  pian  of  a  university,  and  it  is  a  question 
hon  fur  it  was  wise  to  introdnce  tbem.  Most 
universities  consist  not  of  fellows  reworded  for  being 
learned,  but  of  teachers  paid  for  teaching. 

Another  popular  view  of  universities  is  that  they 
are  places  where  great  competitions  go  on,  and  clev- 
er young  men  win  great  distinctions.  Senior  Wran- 
glershipe,  Smith's  Priies,  Ik.  This  view  suppose* 
the  school,  with  all  its  prizes  and  emalations,  to  be 
repeated  in  tbe  university,  with  only  the  difference 
that  the  competitore  are  older  and  tbe  standard  of 
merit  higher.  But  this  again  is  an  English  notion. 
The  foreign  univeisities  attach  little  importance  to 
eiaminationi ;  and  they  have  invented  for  the 
English  universities  the  nickname  of  "high  gram- 
mar-Bcbools  "  —  hauta  lyc^ ;  veiidngaie  gmmatien, 

Thus'the  popular  noUMi  of  a  aoivenity  is  fi>nned 


by  abstracting  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
&om  the  English  universities ;  but  it  so  happens  that 
these  features  are  not  tbose  which  they  have  as  uni- 
vetsities,  but  special  English  peculiarities.  It  bap- 
pens,  further,  that  it  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  these  peculiarities  of  the  English  universi- 
ties are  not  unfortunate  ones,  or  at  least  whether 
their  great  prominence  in  tbose  universities  is  not 
unfortunate.  Suppose  the  colleges,  the  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  and  the  exanunations  at  Oxibrd 
and  Cambridge  abolished  to-morrow ;  to  the  popular 
apprehension  this  wonld  be  the  abolition  of  the 
universities.  I  myself  should  regard  it  as  an 
extreme  measure ;  I  am  far  from  recommending  it, 
because  T  think  better  measures  may  be  suggested ; 
but  I  believe  that,sofar  from  being  equivalent  (otha 
abolition  of  them,  it  would  materially  increase  their 
efBeiency. 

If  any  of  these  popular  ,view3  ofa  university  were 
correct,  I  should  not  think  there  was  any  urgent 
need  of  new  universities  in  England.  I  do  not,  for 
example,  wish  to  see  such  on  extension  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  examinations  over  the  country  as  would  be 
tbe  result  of  establishing  three  or  four  new  universi- 
ties if  they  occupied  themselves  principally  with  ex- 
aminations. Examinations  are,  no  doubt,  veluable 
and  indispensable  things,  but  their  use  is  limited. 
The  London  University,  which  is  an  ellamining- 
board  for  tbe  whole  country,  has  done  and  is  doing 
a  most  important  work,  so  that  future  historians  oT 
England  will  regard  the  foundation  of  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  social  events  of  recent  times.  It  bas 
set  up  for  tbe  country  a  standard  of  what  a  good 
education  should  be;  given  avast  numberof  school- 
masters an  object  to  work  for  and  a  means  of  gaug- 
in^heir  own  succen. 

The  result  has  been  a  vast  reform  in  all  those 
schools  that  had  no  connection  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  dissemination  of  new  and  enlight- 
ened views  about  the  subjects  of  education,  and  the 
creation  of  a  cultivated  class,  full  of  ideas  and  in- 
telligence, among  those  who  could  not  have  af- 
forded a  university  edacation  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word.  All  this  bos  been  done  simply  by  examina- 
tipns.  But  since  the  London  University  led  tbe 
way,  tbe  whole  country  has  been  covered  with  a 
network  of  examinations.  No  rational  man,  I  think, 
now  desires  to  see  any  further  extenuon  in  this  di- 
rection. After  learning  what  can  he  done  by  ex- 
aminations, we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
a  further  lesson,  —  what  cannot  be  done  by  them, 
and  also  what  can  be  nndone  by  them.  The  use  of 
examinations  is  not  to  estimate  merit,  boC  to  detect 
demerit;  the  object  of  examinations  —  I  hope  tbe 
statement  does  not  sound  truculent  —  is  to  plnck. 
So  long  as  they  do  this  rigorously,  they  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  schools.  For  the  test  of 
a  school  is  not  its  maximum  of  success,  but  its  mini- 
mum, —  not  the  proficiency  of  its  best  pupils,  but  of 
its  worst.  When  we  speak  of  a  brilliant  student  as 
a  credit  to  'his  school,  we  use  a  questionable  phrase. 
His  brilliancy  is  oft«n  due  partly  to  his  own  abili- 
ties, partly  to  the  exceptional  attention  which  he 
has  received  at  the  expense  of  the  other  boys.  The 
true  merit  ofa  school,  as  Arnold  said,  is  to  send  up 
men  who  will  not  be  plucked.  When  the  dullest 
boy  in  a  school  bas  learned  a  good  deal,  we  may 
feel  well  convinced  that  the  whSe  system  of  teach- 

FoM- exanunations,  therefore,  are  very  useful 
things,  provided  only  that  the  subjects  of  examina- 
,  tion  are  well  chosen,  and  that  a  high  standard  is 
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risoroual;  maintained.  HoaoF'^XMaiDa^oiM,  on  tbs 
other  haml,  are  kss  easendal,  and  are  liable  b>  fecial 
abuses.    When  much  unportance  u  attached  to  them, 

UieysCimulatecompetitiontoa  frightful  pitch, and,  b/ 
■odoin^,  warpan'l  pervert  oroTentrain  the  minds  of 
tbe  sludenb.  Yet  just  bMauio  tbey  appeal  to  tbe 
competitive  inatinut  and  to  the  gambhng  propensity, 
the/  cxdte  much  moru  interest  tliaa  paas-examina- 
tions,  and  nm  treati:d  as  more-  important,  though 
they  are  really  lees.  The  ^acre  competitive  ardor 
they  excite  is  made  a  substitute  for  tbe  genuine  love 
of  learning,  and  the  feverish  drudgery  of  the  ambi' 
tioua  aspirant  is  mistaken  for  intellectual  activity; 
meanwhile  tbe  pass-examinations,  being  wholly 
eclipsed,  are  less  carefully  couductad,  aniT  whereas 
it  is  specially  importitnt  they  should  be  rigoroualy 
severe,  they  become  lax. 

The  interests  of  tbe  higher  cultivation  in  England 
do  not  now  call  for  more  examioations;  rather  they 
demaoil  that  the  examinations  already  existingbu 
made  leas  intense  stimulants  of  competition.  The 
additional  universities  wanted,  therefore,  are  not 
examining-boards.  Nor,  again,  do  we  want  more 
coHsges,  such  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
such  OS  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  This  wUl  re<iuire 
explanation  to  the  aeneral  reader.  What  barm  can 
there  be,  be  will  tlunk,  in  a  college  ?  Is  not  a  col- 
lege a  place  where  a  number  of  learned  men  live 
together,  iostructiue  and  governing  a  number  of 
studious  youths?  To  such  a  college  certainly  nu 
objection  can  be  taken,  it  would  be  just  such  an 
institution  as  Rugby  or  Marlborougb,  only  intended 
for  more  advanced  pupils.  But  the  collegas  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridffa  are  not  iinite  this.  Instead 
of  teachers  they  have  fellows,  —  that  J*,  instead 
of  men  selected  fiom  tJie  whole  country  for  their 
Stness  to  teach,  and  paid  a  salary  for  teaching, 
they  bavB  men  selected  from  a  anall  ansa,  at 
Cambridge  generally  the  college  itself,  at  Oxford 
generally  the  whole  imivei3ity,  and  receiving  their 
S.1IJ117,  not  for  teacbiop,  but  unconditionally.  This 
limitation  of  the  area  Irom  which  fellows  are  drawu 
can  have  no  eUect  but  to  lower  the  average  of  ul!i- 
ciency  amon"  them,  wbde  to  assign  tbem  an  uncon- 
ditional pension,  in  the  hope  that  without  any  con- 
straint, either  of  rule  ur  of  public  opinion,  they  will 
deserve  it  by  devoting  themselves  to  a  life  of  study, 
is  assuredly  to  trust  human  nature  too  far. 

But  if  universities  mean  neither  competitive  exami- 
nations,  nor  yet  fellowships,  and  if  tiaitber  cootpeti- 
tive  examinations  nor  fdtowihips  are  particularly 
admirable  things,  what  are  universities,  and  what  u 
the  institution  which  is  to  be  admired  ?  With  our 
present  habits  of  thought,  it  it  not  very  easy  for  us 
to  conceive  a  real  univeiaty-  We  UDderstand  con- 
petition  :  that  means  fiehting.  We  understand  try- 
ing for  iellowships :  uiat  means  money-making. 
But  the  university  pioperly  so  called  has  no  concern 
with  either  of  tbcse  ven'  intelligible  things.  Jt  ia 
neither  an  ahnsbouse  of  pensioners,  aor  a  cockpit 
lor  competition,  but  a  seat  of  learning.  The  nation 
that  establishes  scats  of  learning  acts  on  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  class 
of  men  in  tbe  oommunity  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  the  accumulation  01  knowledge.  The  true 
university  has  the  education  of  youth  only  as  one  of 
its  functions ;  its  Erst  object  is  the  advancem«nt  trf 
science  and  learning.  We  see  here  the  principle 
on  which  fellowsbips  may  theoretically  be  justified. 
Theoretically,  it  is  quite  right  that  a  uniiUBty 
,  should  contain  men  who  do  not  taach  at  all,  but  only 
study.    At  the  German  univenttie^  I  uailaatwid 


that,  if  a  profeswr  be  engaged  ^loa  s 
work,  he  can  oilen  procure  an  exeBptioD  fiom  Ae 
duty  of  lecturing  until  the  woric  is  compteted, —  that 
is  to  saj,  stkidy  ot  research  is  accepted  as  ^h^  his 
function  not  lest  truly  than  teaching. 

If  fellowships  Wera  looked  upon  as*  the  salary 
which  the  State  gives  to  certain  persons  who  un- 
dertake the  duty  of  inieetigating  trath  fcr  ber,  and 
if  a  fellow  nbo  did  not  stndy  were  condemned  by 
public  opinion  as  breaking  an  honwablc  contraet, 
tbey  would  afford  a  paraUel  to  the  German  pnc- 
tice.  The  mischief  of  them  is,  that  they  are  not 
r^arded  as  having  any  duties  attached  to  iben, 
but  are  looked  upon  purely  as  rewards  far  nnder- 
graduate  industry,  in  which  case  tbey  are  otteriy 
eitrav^^nt  rewards,  abd  calculated  to  degrade  the 
quality  of  industry  a*  moch  a«  tbey  iaerease  tbe 
quantity. 

Now,  sappesing  my  Engllsli  reader  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  the  coDuauuifv  may  wisely  pay  men  for 
anything  so  unpractjoal  as  the  parsuit  «f  truth,  1 
foresee  that  he  will  pronounce  it  imposnble  to  in- 
duce men  to  pursue  biith  by  p«y>ng  them  lew  iL 
He  will  argue  that  you  must,  if  the  scbeme  is  t*  be 
worth  anything,  have  men  of  eminent  ability,  and 
to  get  these  you  Bsust  offer  them  very  b^h  pay ; 
and  that,  when  you  have  got  them,  yon  will  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  tbey  do  anything  in 
return  for  their  high  salaries.  You  cannot  reqoire 
tbeia  to  i^oJuce  so  many  books  a  yeaf ;  this  would 
be  a  premium  on  bad  literature.  Pha  end  will  be 
that  a  number  of  splendid  sinecures  will  be  created; 
and  that  a  number  of  clever  meai,  who,  if  they  bad 
been  let  atone,  wonld  probably  have  dona  sontething, 
will  be  made  slothful  by  wealth,  and  will  do  im«£- 
ioK.  And  it  Buut  be  granted  that  the  history  of 
universities  shows  that  they  are  institutions  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  abuse,  and  that  the  disease  they  an 
most  subject  to  is  this  of  luxurious  lasinesa. 

But  the  falUcy  in  the  argument  just  stated  lies  in 
the  assumption  tiiat,  to  get  men  of  emiaent  ability, 
you  must  offer  very  high  pay.  I  most  ber«  ventore 
upon  the  paradox  that  ther«  are  othec  things  which 
men  value  besides  mbney.  And,  even  if  the  coanraoa 
opinion,  on  this  head  be  the  true  one,  tt  is  poasiU* 
without  offeiiag  high  [fey  to  put  your  learned  nan 
in  a  condition  to  earn  high  pay  ii>r  hims^     Ton 


tioQ  and  profound  special  knowledge  constitute  tke 
capital  of  a  literary  man.  You  may  pay  yoof 
saoonl  little,  because  you  give  with  tbe  pay  the  iatd- 
iectual  apparatus  and  fiirniture  of  an  author.  In 
fact,  reganling  a  miiversity  pnrely  in  this  aspect  of 
a  collection  of  sacuiu,  I  maiutain  that  tbe  solaiiea, 
in  the  first  place,  may  saii^y  be  small ;  in  the  seo- 
oad  place,  ought  to  be  small. 

Without  saying  one  word  about  the  ^gnity  of 
teaming,  it  may  really  he  made  clear  to  the  plaiAcet 
understanding  that  the  lite  of  a  student  raodeiately 
paid  is  mon  enviable  than  that  of  a  rich  man  of 
business.  He  is  free  both  from  anxiety  and  from 
drudgery.  Uis  thoughts  are  occapied  peacefatl; 
and  del^htfnlly.  What  he  dees  is  the  thing  ha 
Likes  to  So.  If  he  studios  malbamatlta,  it  is  becMMa 
from  boyhood  mathematics  attracted  him.  Yo^ 
cottoD-s  pinner  is  not  a  man  bora  with  a  special 
twte  for  cotton.  Besides  this,  he  is  coascioos  of 
piDgre»;  his  memory  and  imagiaatioa  grow  neber; 
he  IS  cooapoBy  for  ute  cleverest  UhI  Ibc  mtttasC ; 
ha  mav  say,  with  Borace,  pot^rr«nuiue  divM  me  ptHL 
And  if  somU  aalanea  aro  sufficient  lo  aitraet  s>pe- 
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fttkr  mtn,  tW  mb  for  mW  nmoaa  bsUer  (kaa 
iMM  OM*.  Iln  iHvs  tb»  MMWl  fonetluBg 
wi&  and  to  itotk  for ;  what  ie  IM>»  ^ven  him 
Donej,  be  w  iiapelled  to  Mat«  vf  m  rapMotM 
At  tke  MnM  tiB»,  tlMf  wKvd  ■  UH  of  h»  bwng 
Ihb  tr*a  Tooation ;  an  econpMioa  murt  bavo  i«*l 
ohonaa  for  oM  who  will  fongo  rickea  ia  order 
d««ote  biniMlftoit 

A  uaivenity  is  no  aeat  of  learning,  —  that  ia, 
tbo  proper  lenae,  tt  io  no  aaiTUrilj  at  alt,  —  nokra 
it  coMwn  a  bodj  of  mea  avoivBdlj  oo^^ed  in  tbe 
ioTeMigattoB  of  tmth.  Bat  a  aMvCarsitj  need  not 
oonfioe  itaelf  to  tlua,  and  in  practKe  moat  univar- 
sides  have  other  tubs  as  welt  The  addiCional 
tatk  which  it  ia  moat  nMoral  for  them  to  undertake 
ia  edoeation.  But  thqr  do  not  alwayt  leaob.  One 
c4  tbe  greateat  aeata  at  laaniing  in  Bogland  it  the 
British  Muaetun ;  one  of  the  BMMt  lirilliant  of 
loamad  bodiea  is  theastaff  which  is  amphtyed  b^  the 
State  to  take  charge  of  that  va«t  natioiml  eoUee- 
tio*.  At  Oxferd  and  Cambridfi*  alao  there  are 
gteat  librarias  and  mnaetHH,  the  MiperiDteadeoce  of 
whioh  N  coaatdered  quite  as  mnoh  a  twiveniiyfuDo- 
tioii  aa  the  teaching  of  th«  nndtargraduatea. 

Oiford  b«6  alio  reoentlj  b^un  to  show  that  she 
ooBBideis  the  -work  of  furniihing  text-books  for  the 
educatioB  of  the  eotintpy  to  fall  within  her  prorinee. 
But  the  higher  oducaltOn  ia,  no  doubt,  the  depart- 
ment which  univenities  maj  meet  proaerlj  make 
their  own.  Where  great  icienti&I  and  literarjr  col- 
lectiona  exiit,  where  learned  men  are  assembled 
together,  there  is  am  intellectual  centra  to  which 
the  youth  of  the  couBtry  may  well  reeort  for  in- 
struction and  ealighCenmsnt.  A  seat  of  learning 
without  itndeats  i*  an  eitravagsnt  wacta  of  power. 
One  casnot  fai^p  feeling  tbia  painfully  in  the  British 
Mnsettm.  What  an  unrivalled  nnivenitj  would 
thia  be  if  onij  it  had  students  1  Here  are  the  moet 
precious  aoonamenta  of  hbtory  and  art,  aild  here 
are  the' men  that  understand  them.  Outside  ia  an 
uniBfCmcted  public,  begioiUBg  to  be  humbled  by  a 
senae  of  its  own  ignorance ;  parents  wishing  they 
conld  find  a  higiier  education  for  tik^ir  sons,  but 
unable  to  sand  them  to  Oxford ;  young  men  in 
burincas  or  profeaeiont  itruggliag  to  make  their  life 
a  little  intellectual,  yearning  to  extend  and  enrich 
tbe  narrow  and  naea^re  cultivation  they  brought 
with  them  from  scho^  All  thia  round  tlie  very 
walls  of  a  museum  compared  with  which,  I  suppoae, 
we  mayaafely  say  that  its  Dameeahe  at  Alexandria 
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But  the  error  into  which  univeraitiee  generally 
fall  is  td*  an  opposite  kind.  It  ia  the  errw  of  teacb- 
iag  too  much,  not  too  little.  The  tiodergroduate 
class,  being  once  adinitUid,  become  the  most  impor- 
tant class.  The  aavani  leave  their  studies  Hnd  their 
books  to  dance  atlondance  opon  their  pupils.  The 
education  of  yooth  bein^  arniuestionabiy  a  very  im- 
portant function,  it  begins  to  eclipse  the  other  filnc- 
tiop  of  pursuing  truth.  Univenities  begin  to  be 
confounded  with  schools:  they  become  seals  of 
teaching,  instead  of  aeata  of  learning.  Fellonships 
then  come  to  be  regarded  aimply  aa  prizes,  and  Ibr 
these  gigantic  rewards  a  granil  competitive  contest 
is  instituted.  The  annual  race  is  matter  of  un- 
bounded intiirest  and  excitement  to  tbe  j'outhful 
mind,  and  the  sononi  are  carried  awaf^  by  the  tor- 
rent of  en^osiasm.  It  mukes  them  fowl  young 
again  to  a»iat  aa  traioera,  backers,  and  umpires  to 
the  youn^  people.  Indeed,  if  they  ara  not  thia  they 
are  noUuog;  for  who  cares  about  them  and  thair 
stodiea,.  and  thaii  "'"ttifi"  diMovam*  ?  Tha  youiif 


ad  lirely  work)  to  whioh  they  have  throwa  opaA 
the*  severe  rek«at*  knowa  nothiag  aboU  the  piH> 

svitof  tralhr  — 

CoDus  uttering  on,  ud  tfiovM  tbtm  from  tha  MfS." 
The  txtUuna  tenionm  are  outvoted  by  the  B^ne* ; 
and  the  hero  of  the  nniversky  ie  not  a  Sit  Isaac 
discovering  gravitation,  but  a  Jones  winnins  the 
Smith's  Fnie. 

The  BDiveraitiee,  thea>  which  are  wanted,  ai« 
such  aa  shtm  avoid  the  two  extrenK*  of  teaching  too 
little  and  teaching  too  Ouc^  Ther  mint  be  bodiea 
of  stB/aru  commiinioating  their  knowledge,  but 
primarily  eitgaged  in  invettigation.  As  .Ihete  so* 
vans  must  be  very  diCTarenE  from  acbot^asten, 
so  their  popib  mnrt  be  very  ditfennt  from  achool- 
boys.  The  anivendty  aa  tuch  does  not  undertake 
to  educate  them,  btK  to  afford  thwt  the  means  of 
educa^ng  themselves.  It  throws  open  to  them  ila 
libraries  and  mnsenniB,  and  it  appoiots  savans  irona 
its  body  to  expoDnd  the  different  scienoee  in  puUic 
leotarea;  but  it  does  not,  like  a  school,  undertake 
the  reclaiming  of  refractory  stndenta,  or  the  routing 
of  indolent  mtnda  to  exertion,  or  the  laboHoua 
isfuMon  of  a  little  knowledge  into  stow  anderstand' 
ings.  The  students  are  most  welcome  guests.  If 
they  bring  with  them  the  will  and  the  capaci^  to 
laarn,  every  facility  will  be  given  diem ;  it  will  be 
a  pcHOt  of  honor  to  snppfy  them  with  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  lucid  teaching.  But  the 
institution  does  not  exist  solely  for  tliem,  and  if  will 
or  capacity  be  wanting  in  the  students,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  function  of  a  university  to  supply  the  one 
with  motives  or  the  other  with  exCraonlinary  help*. 

Navartlieleaa,  a  university  may,  if  it  pleasea,  un* 
dertake  these  functiona,  sa  well  as  tboee  which  more 
properly  belong  to  it.  It  may  establish  colleges  and 
hnUs,  in  order  to  prevent  the  students  from  falling 
1  bad  babiti,  bj  su^ecting  them  to  a  certain 
Superintendence;  and  memben  of  its  bodies  may 
make  themselves  [nivaCe  tutors  in  order  to  assist  the 
backward.  'Hiere  is  no  objection  to  this  so  long  aa 
it  does  not  withdraw  the  attention  of  :^e  univenity 
frtHn  ioi  proper  functions,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not 
the  encouraging  of  rich  idlers  and  duUarda 
I  to  the  university  and  corrupt  the  tone  of 
studeat  life.  Ferbapa,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  these  bad  consequences. 

Now,  if  I  bftve  brought  out  clearly  tbe  i'lie  mcrt 
a  university,  it  will  be  evident  that  Ch^re  are 
many  institutions  in  the  country  which  are  practi- 
cally universities  without  bearing  the  name.  iTor 
a  hospiLil  'a  Bubstantiftlly  a  medical  uni- 
versity ;  it  is  a  body  of  men  learned  in  medical  sci- 
ence, a  collection  of  subject!  of  e-iperiment,  and  a 
t«acbin^  institution;  over  and  above  this,  it  is  a 
philanthropic  institution.  Again,  there  are  many 
colleges  in  tbe  country  which  deeerve  more  properly 
the  name  of  universities;  such  nre  Owens  Collie, 
Manchester.  King's  College  and  University  College, 
London.  The  whole  nomencl.iturc  of  tha  subject 
has  become  hopeleuly  confused ;  but  in  none  of 
these  colWes  is  there  that  living  together' of  tiie 
students  which  is  the  proper  mark  of  a  coUege. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutes  which  exist 

so  many  of  our  large  (owns  miaht,  I  believe,  be 
raised  by  a  gradual  process  into  univer»tiea.  They 
begin  with  a  library,  and  sometimes  a  museum ; 
next  they  add  popular  lectures ;  now  they  have 
only  to  take  one  step  further  to  become  univenities. 


dp^qwLr 


regular  clasKS,  and,  iotteail  of  de-  ' 
Iwfr^pM  by  straugen  on  sciwtific  or 
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uouilj  and  methodicsill}'.  If  really  able  men  irere 
cbosen,  thej  wauld  ia  foeiit  part  rapport  tbenuelres 
by  fees ;  if  not  Bltogethar,  small  endowments  might 
be  provided  for  them ;  the  money  would  certaialy 
be  forthcoming  out  of  the  itores   of  local  philao- 

But  it  will  be  aaked  what  good  reBulte  are  to  be 
expected  from  tbit  exteoNon  of  the  uoivenity  sys- 
tem ?  The  remits  are,  the  inorease  of  the  class  of 
savans,  and  the  dispersidn  of  it  over  the  country. 

A  high  nationu  cultivation  requires  that  tbe 
class  of  lavans  ohoiUd  be  increased.  What  de- 
presaeB  original  research  in  England  most  is,  that  it 
IS  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  livelihood  by  it.  Year 
by  year,  tbe  men  formed  by  oabire  to  make  dis- 
coveries and  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge  aban- 
don their  true  vocation  for  oae  by  which  they  can 
live.  The  youth  who  was  the  admiration  of  his 
nniTersity,  and  wbo  seemed  bom  that  the  world  at 
last  might  know  something,  —  vrher4  do  you  find 
him  twenty  yean  afier  ?  Aa  overworked  barrister, 
making  a  fortune  for  himself,  but  doing  no  more  for 
the  world  than  others,  or  perhaps  an  overworked 
schoolmaster.  Tbe  nadon  should  learn  to  prize 
sen i us  more  than  it  does,  should  make  more  room 
ior  it,  and  save  it  from  the  danger  to  which  in  this 
country  it  is  always  exposed,  of  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place,  because  no  man  has  hired  it  This, 
however,  it  may  be  said,  might  be  done  without 
founding  new  univernties,  by  extending  and  reform- 
ing the  old.  But  there  is  ad  evil  in  centtalizing 
learning  too  much.  If  yon  draw  away  to  one  oi 
two  centres  all  the  ability  which  shows  itself  any- 
where in  the  country,  you  deprive  the  provinces  of 
the  culture  they  had  a  fair  right  to, —  you  con- 
demn tbem  to  be  provincial  forever. 

At  present,  if  a  man  of  genius  shows  himself  any- 
where, his  jiative  district  or  town  derives  no  benefit 
from  him  ;  he  is  appropriated  for  life  ^y  Tjondon,  or 
by  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Some  compensation 
ought  to  be  given  ta  the  provinces  for  the  bcaiy 
tax  thus  levied  upon  them.  At  least,  every  great 
centre  of  population  ought  to  have  a  few  resident 
savans  regularl}^  deliverioc  lectures,  so  that  some- 
thing like  a  university  education  might  be  every- 
where easily  procurable ;  and  the  means  of  improv- 
ing their  knowledge  might  be  afforded  to  men  in 
buriness.  '■  For  the  want  of  this  at  present,"  says 
Mr.  Arnold,  "  Liverpool  and  Leeds  are  mere  over- 
grown provincial  towns,  while  Strasbni^  and  Lyons 
are  European  cities." 

So  much,  then,  in  favor  of  founding  new  univer- 
sities. There  ar«,  of  course,  the  same  leasons  for 
making  the  moat  of  those  which  already  exist  l«t 
me  apply  what  has  been  said  of  tbe  natun  and  ob- 
jects of  a  university  to  London.  If,  as  1  have  said, 
the  British  Museum  is  a  university  ;  if  every  hospi- 
tal it  a  medical  university  ;  if  the  Royal  Academy 
is  a  university  of  Art ;  if  besides  these  tbere  exist 
in  London  a  number  of  so-called  colleges,  in  iriiich 
the  fundamental  condition  of  tbe  university  system 
is  fulfilled, — namely,  that  the  teacher  is  not  ab- 
sorbed in  teaching,  but  has  leisure  for  study  and 
research ;  lastly,  if  London  is  the  head-quarters  of 
all  those  learned  societies,  —  which  ai«  universities 
in  the  porest  rudimentaiy  form,  —  may  we  not  just- 
ly say  that  London  cont^ns  the  chaos  of  the  vasteM 
univeruty  in  the  world,  and  that  little  more  than  a 
word  is  muiting  to  call  that  nniversity  into  bdng  ? 
Tuese  mnltitadinoDS  inrtitntioiis  have  but  to  nnttc^ 


—  nay,  they  have  hot  to  wtD  to  noite,  and  tbe  tlung 
is  done.  If  I  maj  use  a  bold  Bgnre,  London,  tha 
head  of  the  empire,  conceals  behind  its  «*|>acioiB 
forehead  an  intricate  network  of  nerves,  in  the  eoa- 


thc  mass.  Let  ns  once  leun  to  think  of  it  as  » 
whole,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  brain  of  Use 
country. 

Let  us  contemplate  for  a  littie  this  new  "  Grand 
Etre."  Let  us  think  of  its  merita,  and  tiien  at  ia 
defects.  We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  former  an 
fundameutat,  and  the  latter,  though  serious,  anper- 
Gcial  and  remediable. 

Fiist,  then,  it  is  a  trae  seat  of  learning.  It  wiU 
hardly  be  denied  that  Loudon,  as  tbe  neoeatary 
consequence  of  its  metropolitan  character,  contaim 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  learned  men  of  any 
town  in  England.  In  London  more  than  anywhere 
else  scientific  research  is  organixed.  Lmidan  saw 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  the  first 
great  English  scientific  movement, — tbe  iqiiritef 
Bacon  taking  flesh  again.  This  movement  baa  ever 
since  gone  on  increasing  in  the  metropolis.  Scarce- 
ly an  evening  passes  over  London  that  does  not  see 
in  some  part  of  it  tbe  leading  savans  of  some  ipe- 
cial  department  of  science  sitting  in  council,  intent 
upon  nothing  but  tbe  discovery  of  truth,  iisiistiug 


and  criticising  each  other's  studies. 

Secondly,  London  alone  is  not  only  »  aeat  of 
learning,  but  a  seat  of  aU  learning.  In  Cambridge, 
mathematics  and  chusical  philology  are  at  bo(ne; 
in  Oxford,  ancient  philosophy  ana  histoiy;  bnt  in 
London  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  aubject  is 
sacrificed  to  any  other.  Law  and  m  ''  ' 
ifsitj  almost   monopolizes.     It  pis 


iliteratures,  histories,  and  philost^hies  by 
ancient.     It  pursues  the  study  of  Nature  with 

division  of  labor,  with  a  large  staff  of  invtati- 
■s,  and  a  large  number  of  eager  student*,  it 
comprises  the  only  En^ish  school  of  the  Fine  Aria- 
It  was  here  that  Ueynolds  inaugurated  among  En- 
glishmen the  cu^iu  of  beauty ;  and  the  one  great 
artistic  movement  that  Englnad  has  yet  witnessed, 
—  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  —  could  only  have 
arisen  among  London  studenta. 

Thirdly,   it  is   a  university   for  all   classes   and 
creeds.     It  has  remedied  the  great  injustice  of  oar 
history,  by  which  dissenters  from  the  prevuling  re- 
ligion were  punished  with  ignorance  and  want   of 
education  for  themselves  and  for  their  children  to     | 
the  fourth  generation.    Its  schools  being  for  tbe    . 
most  part  cheap,  and  such  as  could  be  attended  for     I 
short  or  lone  periods  at  pleasure,  and,  by  Londoner?     - 

least,  without  leaving  home,  it  has  been  a  service- 
able Middle  Class  University ;  and  if  it  has  not 
been  practically  much  used  by  the  aristocracy,  and 
has  thus  lost  the  beneGcial  inflnence  of  their  r«Gne- 
has  been  saved,  at  the  same  time,  from  tba 
infection  of  their  idleness.  One  result  of  the  excite- 
ment of '48  was  the  establishment  in  London  of  a 
College  for  Working-men,  in  which  every  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  it  will  acknowledge  the  eusteoce 
of  a  real  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  has  ainc« 

ung  another,  founi 
south  ude  of  London. 

jBstiv,  it  is  a  university  for  both  sexes.  A*  Lon- 
don is  tne  most  advantageous  place  fhr  tdl  new  move- 
,  the  leaden  of  the  insurrection  of  women  ha^ 
made  it  thur  chief  stronghold ;  London  eariy  recog- 
nized them  as  beUigerenta.  It  has  two  colleges  fv 
ladies,  and  a  ctdlege  for  working-wasMu.    In  ad- 
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mittiDK  women  to  examinations,  London  hu  been 
somewhat  outstripped  by  Cambridge,  bat  it  is  mok- 
ing  ap  for  lost  time- 
Let  MS  now  look  for  s  moment  to  the  other  nde  of 
the  picture.  Those  wholiaTe  studied  the  history  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  know  that  the  great  .dis- 
ease to  which  they  hare  been  sut^ect  hasMen  the 
tendency  of  the  coUegea  to  become  independent 
nnits,  isolating  tbemielvei  from  each  other,  and 
weakening  the  original  and  far  more  important  uni- , 
ty  of  the  university.  A  system  of  college  exclusite- 
ness  has  tended  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  teaching 
and  the  standard  of  attainment.  Sdll,  the  great 
unity  of  the  univenity  was  too  conspicuous  to  be 
ever  utterly  lost  right  of.  Every  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
man  thinks  of  his  universitj  before  he  thinks  of  his 
college ;  and  he  does  so  because  at  those  universities 
the  members  of  different,  colleges  are  brought  to- 
gether to  some  extent,  though  not  bo  much  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  their  studies,  and  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  social  intercourse.  Now,  if  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  unity  of  the  university  has  been  pai^ 
tially  obscured,  in  London  it  has  never  existed. 
For  in  London  the  colleges  came  into  existence 
before  the  university.  They  stole  into  existence  at 
different  times,  isolated,  narrow,  and  often  insignifi- 
cant institutions.  And  when  the  univerMty  was 
legally  created,  it  was  uot  what  London  principally 
wanted,  a  fusion  of  these  small  units  into  a  great 
aiid  magnif  cent  whole,  but  it  was  an  organization 
tending  pardally  and  slowly  to  this  result  as  one 
among  many,  and  aiming  rather  to  be  an  educa- 
tional incorporation  fbr  the  empire  than  for  the 
metropolis.  "  However,  tben  commenced  the  dawn." 
Before,  there  bad  been  no  unity  at  all  in  London 
education  ;  since,  there  have  been  the  beginnings  of 
unity. 

Ic  is  something  that,  in  the  examination  lists  at 
Burlington  House,  King's  men  and  University  men 
appear  together ;  the  two  colleges  cannot  fail  to  be 
drawn  towards  each  other  by  this  bond,  even  though 
in  the  same  list  thei«  appear  Cambridge  men,  and 
Stoneyhurst  men,  and  men  from  no  institution  at 
all.  And  the  mere  fact  that  of  the  members  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  London  University  n  large  num- 
ber of  the  mmt  distinguished  are  likely  to  he  always 
men  settled  in  London,  and  a  considerable  number 
attached  as  teachers  or  as  old  students  to  the  Lon- 
don colleges,  will  no  doubt  make,  this  orgnnizution, 
though  not  confined  to  London,  yet  a  powerful  agent 
in  giving  unity  to  London  education.  The  London 
University  is  not  really  so  paeudocymous  m  it  seems 
to  be.  _  ■ 

Still,  it  ought  to  be  recc^ized  that  we  have  here 
only  the  beginning  of  a  unity  which  must  receive  an 
infinitely  greater  development  The  isolation  of 
London  colWes  is  no  abuse,  for  they  did  not  break 
away  from  a  larger  unity,  but  to  continue  it  in  delib- 
erate pre'ference  to  union  would  be  an  abuse.  For 
union  means  increase  of  power  and  efficiency  in 
every  way.  It  means,  in  the  first  place,  what  the 
Germans  call  Urnfreikeii,  that  is,  the  liberty  of  each 
student  to  get  in  every  subject  the  best ' "  ' "' " 


In  an  isolated  college  the  student  gets  on  erery 
lubiect  Just  such  ioitruction  as  the  college  happens 
to  mmisl),  but  let  the  college  be  merged  in  a  vast 
onivenity,  and  be  will  have  the  command  of  the 
best  instruction  in  the  university.  He  will  then  at- 
tend such  lectures  in  bis  own  college  as  are  good, 
and  he  will  go  to  some  other  college  for  instruction 
in  Bubjecti  where  bis  own  college  is  deficient.    £v^ 


ery  one  who  knawi  the  state  of  education  in  EiOndon 
will.nnderstand  how  great  would  be  tbs  effect  of  in- 
troducing this  Urnjreiheil. 

I  fiave  opened  a  vast  subject  at  the  end  of  an  arti- 
cle. For  WAnt  of  space  I  must  leavc'tbe  reader  to 
discover  for  himself  many  of  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  union-  But  there  is  one  to  which  I  must 
c^  attention  in  closing. 

Most  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  look  back  to 
th^  university  life  with  a  pleasure  which  the  man 
educated  in  London,  however  warm  a  partisan  he 
may  be  of  the  new.  universities,  however  contempt- 
uous of  the  old  ones,  can  only  envy.  He  cannot 
pretend  to  have  enjoyed  his  student  conrse  as  much 
as  he  may  have  profited  by  it  The  reason  is  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  being  seats  of  learn- 
ing and  places  of  education,  are  unrivalled  young 
men's  clubs.  That  is,  all  the  colleges  taken  tceetber 
form  one  whole ;  and  the  man  who  joins  a  college  is 
introduced  not  vierely  to  the  fifty  or  hundred  men 
who  form  the  college,  but  to  the  thousand  men  who 
form  the  university.  The  world  be  feels  him- 
self to  belong  to  is  the  university,  not  the  college; 
the  topics  of  conversation  are  common  to  all  "i^ 
colleges,  jokes  and  stories  circulate  through  them 
all,  the  whole  nniverritv  muster  not  merely  in  the 
Senate  House  or  Schools,  but  at  the  boats,  on  the 
cricket-cTOuad,  and  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  large- 
ness and  'variety  of  intercourse,  the  abundance  of 
congenial  society,  which  makes  the  spepial  cham 
andexhilaration  of  university  life. 

In  London  this  charm  as  yet  is  almost  totally 
wanting.  If  the  teaching  class  are  too  little  onitea, 
the  eCudents  are  united  still  less.  Tube  a  London 
student  ha*  not  hitherto  meant  to  be  a  member  of 
a  vast  student  world.  Membership  at  one  London 
college  has  not  been  a  passport  to  the  society  of  the 
other  colleges.  .  The  London  students  never  assem- 
ble except  for  examination.  They  have  not  the 
habit  of  co-operating  for  any  purposes  of  society  or 
recreation.  The  consequence  of  this  is  not  only  the 
want  of  the  distingni shins  charm  of  student-lifi',  but 
also  a  ^reat  want  of  sociability  —  so  far,  at  least,  as 
I  am  able  tojudge  —  within  the  colleges  themselves. 
The  colleges  separately  are"  too  small  to  form  the 
basis  of  prosperous  common  undertakings.  Debat- 
ing societies,  literary  societies,  mngaztnoe,  boat 
clubs,  are  only  kept  alive  by  constant  effort,  and 
have  to  be  galvanized  anew  everg  October.  Social 
life  within  the  colleges  will  never,  I  believe,  be  cre- 
ated but  by  union  among  the  colleges. 

Iliere  is,  of  course,  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  such  union,  —  the  vast  size  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  distance  of  the  colleges  from  each  other.  It  is 
here  that  London  is  at  such  a  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  not  easy 
to  think  of  London  as  a  university  town.  The  stu- 
dents are  lost  to  each,  other  and  to  themselves  in 
such  an  ocean.  But  the  difficulty  may  not  prove 
insurmountable  if  it  is  fairly  faced.  If  union  in  some 
forms  should  prove  impossible,  it  invf  be  found 
possible' in  other  forms.  What  great  difficulty  would 
there  be,  for  example,  in  the  establishment  'of  a  Lon- 
don Union, — that  is,  a  common  debating  society, 
library,  and  reading-room  for  all  London  students  ? 


TYNDALL  AND  THE  SPIRITS. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Ghosts,"  say*  one  of  tha 

personages  in  SchilWi  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  "is 

easilv  opened  up."     So  in  our  days  is  the  realm  qf 

■it>  and  of  tha  ipii'-     "         ™  i--- n- 


tbesinntt  ai 


a  ipiritnaiisiB.    We  can  hardly 


=^ 
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pot^ 


fbrce  «*"    "" 


»  of  *aj  <me  word  the 


o  ahow  how  eanl^  otie  mar  ioad- 
vsiUiitl)'  tear  opra  li>e  veil  whicli  diiidee  ^e 
Kiosdomof  the  Gboats  from  our  living,  broatbing 
w«£«-day  world.  But  it  u  KnBewkmt  as  if  one 
w«r6  ta  MT  that  it  may  b«  done  with  the  stightait 
(cratch.     So,  too,  of  the   —■-■—■'■^   — '~      t^- 


ilightest  KfiUdi,  the  MO«t  GMoal  allnnoa,  infficea 
t««r  the  veil,  and  briag  aU  ipiritaaliam  raging  down 


apon  ;oa  i: 


a  ioevitable  that  the  receDt*  case  in  which  Mn. 
Lyooi  made  a  claim  againit  iix.  HoBie  ihould 
■cratch  open  the  coatraveTnal  region  and  bring  the 
whole  argument  up  again.  AocoTdiiiglj,we  have  a 
diwiuMioB  now  going  on  between  Prefaeor  Tf  adall 
— 'parba^  the  keeneat,  hardeat,  aKMt  toeptical  and 
matAiiahnio  anong  the  icisntific  inqairen  of  ear 
tuM — and  tha  gentleman  whom  we  mnydaacribe  a* 
the  aceiediled  ambanador  of  ^m  spiiita  to  E!iin»- 
pean  Courts  in  geaeral,  —  we  mean,  of  eouiw,  Mr. 
UoiaA.  Like  nurt  other  eQntroveraies  of  the  kind 
between  two  di^ubota  a«  nnlikeW  to  Sod  a 
platlbm,  (he  debate  hai  eone  off  in  ^raat 
on  a  collateral  ajod  accidental  quettum;  and  the 
diipataot)  are  now  arguing,  not  lo  much  aa  to  the 
truth  or  falaebood  of  sk.  Home'i  pretentioiu,  but 
as  to  what  tba  late  Mr.  Faradn'  add  on  the  mbject ' 
1861.-  The  oonttoreny  which  is  carried  on  in  tl 
Fall  SCall  Gaaatta  aeama  to  ui  itttereatiag  chiefly  be- 
caoae  it  illustrates  the  fhtility  oSvaj  attempt  to  bring 
aboot  ntiwrongh  xaentific  examination  of  the  phenoia- 
ena  whersc^Hr.  Home  declare*  himself  a  medium. 

in  18S1  it  Kama  Sir  Emenon  Tenneut  waa  alix- 
ioot  that  Mr.  Faraday  should  investigate  personally 
certain  of  the  phenomena  reported  to  have  occurred 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stxae.  Mr.  Faraday  had 
long  before,  a»  we  all  know,  expressed  bis  ofniuoD  on 
the  general  subject,  and  declared  his  convictJon 
that  the  "phenomena"  were  due  to  involuntary 
muscular  action.  He  felt  a  profimad  contempt  (or 
the  whole  thing,  for  which  we  are  by  no  means  in- 
clined (o  biaioe  him ;  and  be  seeoM  to  have  been  a 
little  anooyed  at  the  attempt  to  draw  faim  again  into 
what  he  considered  ridicolona  and  futile  investiga- 
tions. It  is  likely  that  if  Professor  Owen  were 
invited  to  lecture  on  and  dissect  fiaroum's  Woolly 
Horse,  be  might  reply  Bomewbal  tartly ;  it^snotim- 

CibaUe  tbM  Sir  John  Herschel  would  chafe  at 
ng  invited  grat^ly  to  investigate.  Parallax's 
theories  about  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  planetary  gyatem.  Mr.  f  araday  did 
reply  i  n  language  which  was  not  encouraging.     He 

C scribed  certain  conditiona  which  it  wouid  have 
a  utterly  impcesible  for  Mr.  Home,  whether  chat 
gentleman  be  the  apostle  of  a  new  acieoce  or  a  mere 
preteniftr  and  hnmbug,  to  accept.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Home  was  invited,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
Faraday's  entering  on  the  investigation,  to  acknowl- 
edge Ibat  the  phenomena,  however  produced,  ncro 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  He  was  also  required 
to  pledge  himself  to  the  most  entire,  open,  and  coni- 

Slete  examination,  — a  condition  which,  of  course, 
Ir.  Faraday  knew  quite  well  Mr.  Home  could  never 
accept.  So  the  gentleman  who  was  apparently 
acting  for  Mr.  Home — we  believe,  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Bell  —  declined  going  any  further ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  t&.  Home  was  particularly 
consulted  in  the  matter  at  all.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment Mr.  TyudaU  offen  to  investigate  the  phenom- 
ena, but  be  offers  to  do  so  "  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Faraday's  letter  " ;  and,  of  course,  &fr.  Home  repheg 


any  aid  to  the  inquiry.    And  thsrft  the  matta  saJi, 
at  it  tlwaya  ha*  ended  and  always  mtNt  ead. 

We  oonfes  we  think  the  scieBtiAo  Hen  knh  ntt 
er  foolish  when  tber  get  into  such  oosbvveniei  si 
aiL     Does  Mr.  Tj    ^"        "  .... 


\^ 


Itr.  ■  Houe'i 


would  ioqnn 

...  chsmifral  ifiacovetj  ?   If 

Mr.  Home  be  not  tba  sincere  and  •aperuusilly 
endowed'penonage  he  claims  to  be,  theii,  of  con, 
the  idea  would  be  out  of  the  qnestioo-  But  if  k  k, 
it  is  hardly  mora  reasonable.  The  iimililatiliriis. 
according  to  him,  wlH  not  take  plaeercaiuot  asyho* 
be  got  to  take  placs,  under  the  conditiuas  wUck 
are  abiolately  eaacntisi  to  ortGitary  scientific  iaqoiiy. 
If  soBsbody  claims  to  have  diseowed  Awnjumet, 
how  does  he  go  abont  ertkblishiog  the  piniMaia 
of  hisdaim?  Hesaji,"  Here  is  my  teleson,  look 
through  it,  —  here  are  my  calcalabooa,  tau  tka 
and  test  them  in  aay  wav  yoQ  will,  —  here  it  ay 
note  of  the  perturbalKNU  tAB  planetV  preaeaes  fn- 
daces,of  the  orbit  in  which  it  moves.  Yin  bna, 
besides  the  evidence  of  the  glass,  a  hondred  (hfler- . 
ent  ways  of  putting  my  claim  to  the  prao£  ludy 
beg  of  yon  to  be  patient,  and  to  by  them  all."  Soof 
everythiag  else  Uiab  science  can  inquire  into.  6a 
even  of  subjects  which  science  cannot  pretend  te 
solve.  The  theologian  calls  for  all  tests,  all  pswL 
He  preiera  to  address  himself  Co  sceptics  than  to  be- 
lievers. All  he  saki  for  the  truth  he  teaches  is  chat 
the  unbelieving  shall  probe  it  to  the  very  bsHats, 
view  it  in  every  li^ ;  his  fear  is  that  they  will  dM 
have  the  candor  or  the  patience  to  tn  it  by  tesb 
close  and  rigid  eaon^  BntMr.HmnesreTelatioDii  | 
something  quite  dilTerent.  He  does  not  even  profeM  < 
to  know  anything  about  it  The  saanifestatioDS  may 
come,  or  they  may  not ',  they  generally  oomc  in  the 
daii  ;  they  rather  often  don't  come  when  any  sMp- 
tical  people  are  present ;  there  is  no  way  of  telliif 
befotwband  whether  they  are  likely  to  come  or  n 
Now  it  is  obvious,  or  ought  to  be,  that  such  ni 
fesCations,  whatever  they  come  from,  may  defy  sd- 
entilic  inquiry.  Science  had  much  better  let  them 
;.  You  miftht  as  well  start  a  scientific  inqmiy 
the  probable  purpose  of  Mr-  Home's  dreans 
the  night  atler  to-morrow.  As  yet  the  spiritoal  , 
mRAifesCationa  have  not  added  much  to  the  world'i  ' 
stock  of  knowledge  on  any  subject  relating  u  the 
here  or  the  hereailer.  If  ever  they  do  come  to  tcU 
us  anything  worth  knowing,  we  may  be  sure  Otej 
will  by  that  timeAlTer  themselves  in  a  manatir  wkicli 
will  Mar  the  most  rigid  investigation.  Till  then  n  | 
would  have  the  scientific  men  go  their  own  way. 
miud  their  own  bualneis,  and  trouble   them«elTn 

Itii  spirituaUem.     Suppose  there  is  sotnu 
erto  unknown  eccentric  force  in  nature  or  supova- 
float  Mr.  Home  in  the  air,  and  pro- 
duce raps  on  a  table,  and  messages,  as  ofU-p  li '" 
a  not,  from  other  worlds.     What  then  ?     We 
inclined  even  to  ask  —  who  cares  ?    Who  cares? 
that  is,  wlio  has  any  real  work  to  do  in  this  life,  any 
real  faith  in  the  other  ?    When  the  m}-sterious  form   I 
can  do  something  worth  talking  about,  it  will  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  science,  and   it  will  soon 
defy  scepticism.      Till   then   let  Mr.   Home   float 
Long  may  he  wave !     1111  then  let  the  tables  rw   i 
their  fill,  without  the  ioCrusion  of  unsolicited  and   | 
unsympathetic  science  to  disturb  their  revels. 
wonl  mjm  morUls  always  broke  up  the  &lry-ri 
Let  science  spare  the  spirib'raps .' 


,  STAYS. 
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It  u  TBrjr  difficult,  it  ii  almost  lEapoMiblc,  to  tell 
wheu  anj'  partkular  form  of  human  abeurdit}'  is 
quite  (lead,  —  tatty  be  regarded,  like  tbe  pnictice  of 
UttooiogiU  mere!}'*  auhject  forcurloiu  speculation. 
We  seem  to  be  liable  to  revivals  of  almoet  any  foliy 
tkat  baa  once  gained  •  hold  npOD  nankiiid,  aad 
more  espectallj  to  aoy  foil)'  of  taste.  Women,  and, 
Ibr  that  natter,  men  Un>,  seem  opon  Mnie  poinle  of 
CMtutoe  to  be  whoU/  be;foiid  the  reach  of  argn- 
meot.  Tbe  consenaus  of  the  entire  medical  pro- 
{Mtioaal  woold  not,  wa  belie*e,  conrince  manjr 
■MtWs  that  the  practice  <^  leaTing  little  cbildivii'g 
necks  b»re  is  in  this  climate  a  deadly  one ;  and  there 
Are  hundreds  of  households  where  Uie  wee  tbiiwH 
■impir  murdered  by  being  pioa;^  in  ice-oold 
n  wiu  a  view  to  "  harden  tbem."  Engiiih- 
woinen  hare  never,  we  believe,  worn  nose-rings,  and 
as  liiey  cannot  tberefore  be  reintroduced,  there  is 
*  chance  that  tbey  will  never  be  worn ;  but  the 
equally  barbarous  and  wholly  unneceeaary  ebstom 
of  making  bole*  in  the  ear  has  come  back,  and  we 
lully  expect.  befi)rek>is,  to  i«ftd  evidence, — sdcmn- 
■ODoding  medical  evi&nce,  —  that  to  ran  needles 
througli  the  kibe  of  the  ear  is  the  true  way  to  se- 
cure  permanent  health  and  a  straight  figure.  Why 
not,  when  somebody  —  a^wreBtly  the  editor  of  a 
popuhu*  Lady's  newspaper  —  haa  published  a  goodly 
•iKed,  profiudy  illustrated  square  octavo  U>  prove 
that  ti^t  lacing  condocea  to  beauty,  is  decidedly 
healthy,  and  ought  to  be  practised  by  every  girl 
with  a  dtsire  to  conciliate  men's  a)»nion  ?  Ic  is 
jost  possible  that  we  do  the  editor  injustice,  and 
that  the  book  ha*  been  compiled  by  a  clever  pen  in 
^e  service  of  a  itkynahcr,  or,  m  he  would  prefer 
.to  be  called,  a  "  compoeer  of  corsets  " ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  htxA.  is  crammed  with  letters  which 
have  been  admitted  bto  the  columns  of  the  Queen 
•nd  the  En^hwoman's  IXtnMetie  ftUgatine,  and 
have  received  some  sort  of  editmul  sanctiiHi,  and  it 
is  a  most  tbcH^Migti-gtnng  dcAwce  of  tight  lacing  in 
it*  aocieot  and  wicked  sense. 

The  writer*  leave  no  doubt  whatever  upon  their 
real  meaning.  They  inteod  and  adviae  t)ie  artifi- 
cial production  of  tbe  old  spider  waist  in  growing 
girb,  and  set  up  au. ideal  to  be  reached  by  careful 
compression,  xRmely,  a  siie  at  nxteen  inches  round 
the  waist, — asiie  illustrated  by  several  well-execaled 
drawing*^  representing  a  rather  heavy  girl  with  a 
waist  bearinj'  a  close  re*«ait>lance  to  tbat  of  the 
wooden  lay-hgu(e  used  by  beginnen  in  art.  As  a 
conceMOtt  to  docCorV  prrjiiitices  and  tbe  rmmanta 
of  common  BeaiM  which  may  possibly  survive  even 
among  women  determined  to  eecDre  "figures"  at 
any  cost,  tbe  suthor  adaits  that  tall  women  may  be 
passable  with  waists  of  fioin  serenteen  to  nineteen 
locbea,  but  she  evidently  makes  the  contOM  on  with  re- 
luctance, declaring  ^at  teventeen  inches  is  a  ■'  elunt. 
*y  "  Mie  foraelight  woman,  and  hinting  thnt  the  best 
itaymakcrs  make  tbcir  vices  on  tbe  soppositioa  that 
wsteen  inches  will  be  every  girl's  ideal.  Cmshier- 
tng  that  twenty-fivu  inches  is  about  the  natural  cif- 
cnmlerence  of  the  waist  ol  a  bealtliy  woman  of  nver- 
1^  ;tze,  tills  is  a  suSicient  departure  Irom  naturs, 
and  one  which  most  require  a  pretty  severe  sprii- 
cation  of  external  cowpreewon ;  and  ihe  author 
frankly  admits  that  tlua  ii  tbe  case.  Nature,  she 
.  hint*,  IS  an  old  gocM^  aod  kis  nothing  wbataver  to 
do  with  the  matter.  A  natural  waist  may  be  beK»- 
tifhl  in  a  woman  wilhout  h«r  elotbee,  or  in  tha  Mmm 
et  the  Vans  da  Madici*,  but  that  is  not  tbe  point 
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far  tbe  civilised  female  of  to-day  to  consider.  She 
ha*  to  think  how  *he  will  look  when  fiil)  drened  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  taws  of  fashion,  and  she  never 
can  look  well  under  these  laws  unless  she  has  a 
waist  fined  down  to  the  regulation  sixteen  inches. 
Anybody,  she  says,  can  t»9t  this  for  hini.*elf  by  buy- 
ing a  plaeCar  cast  of  the  Venus,  or  the  Greek  Slave, 
the  hripht  of  the  fiiahion,—  "" 


^ 


'ty  never  saw  either  statue,  or  she  would 
know  that  uiis  ii  physically  impossible,  —  and  he 
will  find  that  the  waist  looks  thick  and  clumsy. 


that  Ui 
nd  that 
To  produce  the  requisite 


to  be  considered  too  violent, .—  fhinting  does  not 
ngnify,  hysteria  is  of  no  importance,  —  and  the 
authw  cwect^an  extraordinary  series  of  letters  of 
advice,  apparently  written  by  real  persons,  who 
honestly  believe  in  the  soundness  of  tbe  opinions 
tbey  are  promulgating,  and  honestly  consider  that 
mothers  who  will  not  begin  to  crush  in  their  chil- 
dren's ribs  early  enough  are  wanting  in  a  primary 
dnty  towards  their  daugbten.  Tbe^  all  advocate 
iitt  Ibreibla  comprMaion  of  young  girls  in  stays  of 
the  good  old  stilf  sort  strengtheBM  with  steel  mtsks, 
if  human  nature  will  bear  them  ;  but  if  not,  then 
with  thick,  sc^d  whalebone,  or  "  bones,'  the  whole 
pulled  bother  by  n 
maid-eervants  on  tto: 


spoitdent  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  iiasaxine 
grow«  enthusiastic  over  tbe  physical  delight  of  being 

converted  into  a  spider : 

"  From  tbe  abeenee  of  any  cwrrespondcnce  on  tbe 
all-important  tofric  of  tight-lacing  in  your  August 
number,  I  very  much  tear  that  tbe  subject  hn  come 
to  an  end.  If  bo,  many  other  subscribers  besides 
myself  will  be  very  sorry  for  it.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  pkasurc  it  gave  Rie  to  see  the  senriments  that 
were  expnteed  by  bo  many  who.  Kite  myself,  are 
addicted  to  the  pracriee  of  ti^l-lacing;  and  ss  far 
many  years  I  have  been  in  the  halnt  of  laeing  ex- 
tremely tight,  I  tmst  that  yoo  will  allow  me,  by 
inertrng  this  or  part  of  it,  to  nuUie  known  that  I 
have  never  saJTered  any  pain  or  illnas  from  it.  In 
the  day*  wben  1  m»  a  echool-giri,  stays  wet«  worn 
much  suffer  and  higher  than  the  flimsy  things  now 
used,  aod  werev  besides,  proviited  with  shonWer- 
straps,  so  that  to  be  terj  tightK'  incased  in  them 
was  a  nucb  more  serioos  affnir  than  at  the  present 
day.  But,  nevertheless,  I  remember  our  governess 
would  insist  on  the  greatest  pemble  amount  of  con- 
striction being  used,  and  always  twice  a  day  onr  sfnys 
were  tigktenM  still  More.  A  great  aaKinnt  of  exer- 
cise was  inculcated,  which  perhaps  did  away  with 
any  ill  effects  Mf  extmne  tigbt-faein;^  might  have 
occasioned ;  but  while  at  schml  I  imbibed  a  liking 
for  the  practice,  and  have  ever  since  insisted  on  my 
maid  lacing  me  as  tightly  as  she  pomlHy  can.  'l 
quite  REjrEB  with  'Staylnce'  in  sftyin?  that  Ij  be 
U^k''y  taceft  m  a  pair  of  I'ujkt'fuiny  slui/i  m  a  matt 
$!ip'rb  aentalhn.  My  two  dai^btcrs.  aged  respec- 
tively sixteen  and  eighteen,  are  broi^lit  up  in  the 
same  nay,  and  would  not  consider  themselves  prop- 
erly dr^ied  anl«M  tlmr  (ttays  were    drawn  tv- 

Another  MMerts,  with  raattation,  that  while  at 
school  she  was  in  three  yetrn  laced  down  by  imper- 
ceptible degree*  from  twenty-three  inches  to  fifteen,. 
tiiat  she  kM,  that  is,  one  elear  third  of  her  breath- 
ing space,  and  deelarts  that  the  dislike  of  tl^ht  hw- 
ing  is  pecoHtv  to  "  angular  women  with  ngid  fle- 
urea."      Two  or  three  others  assert   that    in    ul 
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"fashionable"  ladies'  echoois  tight-lacing  has  baen 
introduced,  and  one  ietcnbea  the  process  uiueserv- 
ediy:  — 

"1  waa  placed  at  the  ageoffifteenata&ahioDable 
school  in  LoDdoQ,  and  there  tt  was  the  puatom  for 
the  waisU  of  the  pupils  to  be  reduced  one  jnch  per 
tnoDtb  until  they  were  what  the  lady  principal  con- 
sidered small  enough.  When  I  lell  school  at  seven- 
teen, tny  waist  measnred  only  tlurleen  inches,  it 
having  been  formerly  twenty-three  inches  in  circom- 
ference.  Every  morning  one  of  the  maids  osed  to 
come  to  assist  ua  to  dress,  and  a  governess  superin- 
tended, to  sea  that  our  corsets  were  drawn  as  tight 
as  possible.  After  the  first  few  minutes  every  morn- 
ing I  felt  no  pain,  and  the  only  ill  effects  apparent^ 
'  I-  were  occaitond  headaches  and  loss  of  appetite, 
should  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  if  it  is  possi- 
ble for  girts  to  have  a  waist  of  fashionable  size  and 
yet  preserve  their  health.  Very  few  of  ray  feilow- 
pupils  appeared  to  suffer,  except  the  pain  caused  by 
the  extreme  tightness  of  the  stays.  In  one  case, 
where  thegirl  was  stout  and  largely  built,  two  strong 
muds  were  obliged  to  use  their  utmost  force  to  make 
her  waist  the  size  ordered  by  the  tody  principal,  t- 
viz.  seventeen  inches,  —  and  though  she  fainted 
twice  while  the  stays  were  beine  made  to  meet,  she 
wore  them  without  seeming  injury  to  her  health, 
and  before  she  left  school  she  had  a  waist  measuring 
only  fourteen  inches,  yet  she  never  sufiered,  a  day's 

Another,  a  married  woman,  writing  in  January 
or  February,  1867,  shows  iJiat  this  account  is  too 
mild,  that  still  severer  measures  must  occouonally 
be  adopted.  Her  plan  was  to  sleep  in  stays,  good 
"  thick  slays,  with  stiff  bone,"  and  she  learned  to 
like  it: -- 

"  I  think  there  are  many  young  ladies  who  have 
never  worn  tight  stays,  who  might  have  small  waists, 
even  now,, if  they  would  only  give  themselves  the 
trouble.  I  did  not  commence  to  lace  tightly  until  I 
was  married,  nor  should  I  have  done  so  then  had 


of  his  ofi'ection  for  the  sake  of  a  little  trouble.  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  him  liking  any  one  else's 
figure  bett«r  than  mine,  consequent^,  although  my 
waist  measured  twenty-three  inches,  I  went  and 
ordered  a  pair  of  stays,  mode  very  strong  and  filled 
with  stiff  bone,  measuring  only  fourteen  inches  round 
the  waiet  These,  with  the  assistance  of  my  maid, 
I  put  on,  and  managed  the  first  day  to  lace  my 
waist  in  to  eighteen  inches.  At  night  I  slept  in  my 
corset,  without  loosing  the  lace  in  the  least  The 
next  day  ray  maid  got  my  waist  to  seventeen  inches, 
and  so  on,  an  inch  smaller  every  day,  until  she  got 
them  to  meeL  I  wore  them  r^larly,  without  ever 
taking  them  off,  having  them  tightened  afresh  every 
day,  as  the  laces  miffht  stretch  a  little.  Thoy  did 
not  open  in  front,  so  tnat  I  could  not  undo  them  if  I 
bad  wanted.  For  the  first  few  days  the  pain  was 
very  great.,  ht;t  as  soon  as  the  Gtays  were  laced 
close,  and  1  hau  worn  them  so  for  a  few  davs,  I  be- 
gan to  care  nothing  about  it,  and  in  a  month  or  so 
1  would  not  have  taken  them  off  on  any  account, 


letters,  and  by  the  author  herself,  who  strongly  n 
omraends,  moreover,  "careful  dieting,"  that  is,  Bti__ 
vation,  and  roundly  abuses  the  occasional  fits  of 
common  sense  among  fashionable  women,  who,  she 
says,  occasionally  allow  loose  drem,  thus  rendering 
far  more  severe  "  constrictdoo  "  ultimately  needfiiL 


It  is  quite  passible,  of  course,  that  we  are  beins 
token  in,  that  this  book,  with  all  ila  parade  of  knowf 
edge,  its  illustratjoni  from  all  countries  and  of  all 
ages,  is  only  an  elaborate  advertisement ;  bat  the 
lett«^  must  be  genuine;  and  we  ai«  told,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  old  fashion  which  men  considered  eo 
nearly  dead  is  reviving ;  that  in  would-be  fuhiona- 
ble  girls'  schools  tight  lacing  is  become  a  "  princi- 
ple "  \  that  there  is  quite  a  possibility  that  in  a  ^ort 
time  fools  and  millineTs  may  win  the  game  once 
more,  and  re-establish  one  of  the  few  fashions  in 
dress  worth  more  than  a  passing  word  of  praise  or 
denunciation.  It  is  quite  certain  that  among  peo- 
ple like  the  writers  of  these  letters,  people  who  ose 
"ladiw"  and  "gentlemen"  for  "men  and  "wo- 
men "  when  they  want  to  mark  sex,  and  not  grade, 
there  lingers  a  love  for  t%ht  lacing  only  to  be  ex- 


ruled  by  women  of  fifty,  who  w 
conceal  the  obesity  which  leiiites  their  pretensioDS 
to  thirty-five. 

It  is  quite  vun,  we  imagine,  to  reproduce  the 
old  medical  arguments  once  so  w^  explained  in 
the  Examiner,  to  show  that  artificial  compremion 
of  the  waist  means  artificial  compression  of  the 
lungs,  the  ribs  being  driven  in  on  them;  that  it 
directly  induces  one  form  of  heart  disease,  — 
fairer  readers  know  it  better  as  "palpitations,"  — 
that  it  h  a  frequent  cause  of  uterine  complajnta, 
aad  that  it  is  the  certtun  cause,  if  not  of  distortion 
of  the  spine,  of  that  curvative  inwards  which  is  the 
most  incurable  of  all  causes  of  ill  health.  We  most 
leave  that  amiment  to  the  Lancet,  wluch,  though 
not  much  read  by  women,  might  do  good  1^  repro- 
ducing once  more  the  half-fbrgotten  old  truths,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  ar^guments  women  will  respect 
more  than  "  mere  doctors'  opinion."  Xhoae  among 
them  who  are  not  quite  satisfied,  like  the  author  m 
the  book  before  us,  to  say  that  their  waists  are 
"  el^ant,"  usually  produce  three  arguments,  one  of 
which,  we  suppose,  we  are  bound  to  treat  with  some 
delicacy,  but  the  other  two  may  be  discussed  with 
freedom.  They  say  that  a  woman  really  needs  a 
support  for  her  waist,  and  particularly  her  spine,  in 
order  to  keep  straight.  That  assertion,  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  final,  straightness  being  a  main 
element  in  beauty,  and  beanty  a  perfectly  justifiable 
object  of  care  ;  but,  as  it  happens,  it  is  not  only  not 
true,  but  can  be  proved  not  to  be  true.  One  great 
danger  of  Western  girls  and  dread  of  Western 
mothers  is  the  throwing  oat  of  the  shoulder-blades, 
and  this,  it  is  asserted,  can  only  be  prevented  by 
stiff  stays.  The  fact  is,  the  stays  produce  the  de- 
formity so  feared. 

The  women  of  races  irhleh  wear  no  such  com- 
press are  entirely  exempt  from  crookedness,  grow  op 
like  Hindoos,  Burmese,  or  Nubians,  as  straight  as 
arrows,  retaining  besides  the  lithe  suppleness  lo 
which,  of  all  beauties,  Enelish  and  French  women 
are  most  deficient  Or,'if^that  example  is  too  far- 
fetched, there  ia  another  nearer  home.  Men  do  not 
wear  stays,  and  they  are  mncb  more  exempt  than 
women  from  this  particular  deformity,  having  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  handredjust  that  straight- 
ness of  the  back  and  flatness  of  the  shoulders  which 
silly  governesses  try  to  secure  bv  raining  their  pu- 
pils' constitutions.  Then,  say  old  ladies,  strong  stars 
are  absolutely  needful  in  middle  life  to  snnport  the 
bust  The  Lancet  could  give,  if  it  pleased,  quite  a 
noteworthy  answer  to  that  ai^ment^  and  good  mil- 
liners con  secure  the  end  without  these  tumid  cob- 
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tnTuicea  of  bone ;  but  the  nmple  ikct  u  that  tbe 
beat  made  women  in  tlii*  respect  to  be  found 
throDghont  Enrope,  tbe  peasant  women  of. the  So- 
magna,  wear  no  staji  at  all ;  nature,  if  let  alone, 
strengthening  itself,  as  under  tbe  compresses  it  nei~ 
ther  will  nor  can  do.  And  finally,  it  is  aigned,  as 
in  this'  book,  where  the  statement  is  repeated  ad 
nauseam,  that  men  admire  "  taper  "  waists  1  —  that, 
OS  one  correspondent  writes,  "all  mj  torture  la  re- 
p^d  by  the  admiration  I  excite."  Tbe  single  and 
the  sufficient  answer  to  that  is,  —  they  don'L  Per- 
haps the  single  point  upon  which  the  educated  and  the 
instinctive  taste  of  all  men  is  agreed  is  tbe  admira- 
tion lor  roundness,  suppleness,  and  that  hthe  vigor 
which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  staymaker  and  his  art- 
ists to  destroy.  There  are  not  a  dozen  men  inKurope 
<^  the  smallest  pretensions  to  brain,  who  do  not  ad- 
mire tbe  fignre  of  a  Greek  lady  in  full  dress  far  more 
t^an  any  one  of  the  beoorseted  beauties  tbe  editor 
has  given  ns  so  profusely,  even  the  extraordinary  fig- 
ure given  as  an  illustration  of  Messrs.  de  la  Guide's 
scientific  skill,  and  which  is  more  like  tbe  wooden 
doll  sold  by  "  artists'  color-men  "  than  any  human 
being.  It  is,  we  know,  useless  to  reason  SKainst  a 
prejudice  of  this  kind  ;  but  there  is  one  feminine 
adornment  which  we  imagine  even  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  Englisbwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
wonld  admit  that  men  do  not  admire,  and  uiat  is 
the  meet  frequent,  almost  the  certain  consequence 
of  tight  lacing  after  twenty,  —  a  red  nose  1 
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There  were  do  pleasanter  rooms  in  I^ndon 
than  tbgee  of  my  ^end  Edward  Maynard,  Esq., 
artist  and  Bohemian,  or,  as  his  friends  called  him, 
"  Teddy."  There  was  no  occaMon  to  repeat  his  sur- 
name, lor  London  contained  but  one  "  Teddy  '  'for 
us, — Teddy  Maynard. 

When  I  say  Bohemian,  I  do  not  mean  that  Ted- 
dy's existence  was  spent  in  the  hanntii^  of  disrepu- 
table taverns,  and  the  consumption  of  t^oholic  mix-, 
hires,  the  charaeteristics  of  many  of  the  Bohemians 
of  tbe  present  day  ;  but  that  his  tastes  were  of  a 
delicately  unconventional  kind,  and  that  while  no 
cavalier  looked  more  irreproachable  at  the  "  Zoo  "  on 
Sunday!,  he  had  gcHie  through  adventures  in  France 
and  Spain  which  served  to  snow  he  had  deserted  his 
vocation  in  being  an  artist,  and  should  have  "  gone 
in  lor"  knigfat-errantry. 

To  return,  however,  to  Teddy's  rooms,  in  which  I 
was  sitting  on  one  pleasant  afternoon,  just  when  the 
Spring  was  about  to  anrrender  herseu  to  the  kiss  of 
Summer.  Tbey  were  decorated  afier  a  desiffn  of  his 
own.  Dark  maroon-colored  panels,  edged  with  gold, 
with  hangings  and  furniture  to  correspond.  Over 
the  uantet-piece  was  a  curious  old-fa^bioncd  glass, 
set  in  an  oak  &ame.  Cabinets  and  bookcases  of  the 
same  wood  stood  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  and 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  some  good  pictures  in 
oil  and  waUtr  colors,  the  production  chiefly  of  Xed- 
dy's  artist  friends,  who  bad  given  him  those  "  nice 
little  bits,"  which  delight  painters  and  puzzle  fhe 
public.  It  was  not  &r  on  Regent  Street,  a  qutet 
row  of  houses  within  sight  and  bearing  of  that  gay 
thoroughfare;  and  tbe  distant  echoes  of  voices  and 
footsteps,  mingled  with  the  roll  of  carriages,  brought 
one's  thoughts  back  to  London,  when  tbe  beauty  of 
the  afternoon  bad  carried  them  away  into  dreamj 


IS  of  bow  tbe  country  was  looking  in  the  spring- 


ad  I  was  waiting  for  him,  in  obedience  bo  a 
for  me  with  his  Cerberus.  Having  to  wait, 
it  was  natural  that  I  should  light  a  ciMr,  and  then, 
looking  about  for  that  mischief  which  Dr.  Watte  de- 
clares tbe  enemy  of  mankind  will  always  find  for  idle 
hands  to  do,  I  seized  upon  one  of  the  photographic 
albums  which  ornamented  the  table,  and  commenced 
an  investigation  as  to  whether  Teddy  had  picked  up 
any  new  carten-de-vinle.  I  mar  mention  that  he 
had  a  perfect  mania  fbr  these  little  pictures,  and  was 
always  having  them  presented  to  him  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  people,  and  buying  any  pretty  bees  that 
be  took  a  fancy  to  in  his  wsJks  abroad.  I  saw  a 
good  many  old  favorites  in  his  book.  Tbe  pretty  pri 
m  tbe  riding-habit  he  had  the  happiness  t^i  call  cousin; 
the  young  lady  with  charmingly  dishevelled  bair, 
who  had  distinguished  herself  so  in  private  theatri- 
cals, and  a  good  many  more ;  and  tiien  I  hastily 
turned  over  the  leaves  to  get  nearer  the  end  of  tbe 
book,  where  any  new  faces  would  be  Ibnnd. 

And  bow  was  I  rewarded  ?  How  can  I  put  upon 
paper  the  impression  that  a  photograph,  tbe  last  in 
the  album,  made  upon  me  ?  I  was  at  first  quite  star- 
tled. Iwaaonlylooking  at  tbe  pictures  carelessly,  but 
something  in  the  face  of  this  one  made  me  start  up  and 
go  to  the  window  with  the  book,  to  get  a  better  light 
upon  it  The  photograph  was  a  wonderfiiUy  good 
one.  The  sun,  glad  to  iitnn  so  fair  a  face,  had  done 
his  work  lovingly  and  well.  It  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  expressive,  face  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Dark  hair,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  a  face  dasrical  in  its, 
perfection,  lit  up  with  eyes  that  seemed  almcet  to 
have  the  power  of  speech  ss  tbey  looked  at  you.  An 
exquisite  mouth,  small,  and  not  too  fiill,  while  the 
curveof  thechin,  and  the  way  in  which  the  bead  was 
posed  on  the  bosom,  "  like  a  bell-flower  on  its  bed," 
might  have  inspired  Mr.  Browning  with  that  simile. 

It  was  not  only  love  at  firat  sight,  but  love  vritli  a 
photograph.  I  had  not  thought  mj  suaceptihilities 
easily  roused,  but  here  I  was  in  a  fever  of  love 
about  a  small  picture  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 
Who  was  this  girl?  That  was  the  question.  I 
hastily  took  the  photograph  out  of  the  book,  and 
looked  to  see  who  the  photographer  was.  There  . 
was  no  name  at  tbe>back  of  it !  Plain  card-board, 
that  was  all.  The  usual  photographer's  imprint 
and  number  of  the  negative  absent.  Where  had 
Teddy  got  it  ?  Was  it  a  carle  of  one  d'his  friends  7 
or  had  he  picked  it  up  somewhere  7  Was  she  mar- 
ried ?  or  engaged  ?  in  short,  who  and  what  was  this 
mysterious  ^rl,  who  had  changed  me  &om  a  sober 
and  rational  being  into  a  strangely  fiaalio  and 
excited  creature  ? 

When  would  Teddy  come  in  ?  I  paced  tbe  room 
impatiently,  holding  the  photograph  before  me.  I 
opened  the  window  and  lookea  m  and  down  the 
street  many  times,  and  at  last,  after  what  seemed 
hours,  I  heard  bis  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  he 
loun^d  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  old  man,  how  are  you  ?  "  he  said  ;  ■"  gl*d 
you  got  my  note  and  waited." 

"  Teddy,"  I  said,  without  returning  his  greeting, 
and  showing  him  the  photograph,  "  tell  me  whose 
likeness  this  is  ?  " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Teddy,  prolonging  that  exclamation 
in  the  most  aggravating  way  possible,  and  coolly 
lighting  a  pipe.     "  How  excited  we  are  about  it  1 

"I.know  I  am  excited,"  I  said,  for  I  had  worked 
myself  up  into    a    perfectly   ridiculous   condition. 
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"  Bnt  do  BUwer  m^  question.  Who  is  this  girl  ? 
1  must  know." 

"  Let  me  tee,*  said  he,  pTeteuding  not  to  recog- 
nize ic  **0  jef,  that  —  that  —  a  photograph  of 
mj  nuat,  the  Empicsa  of  Cliina.  Nice  old  girl,  isa't 
Ihe?" 

*'  Teddy ! "  I  taid,  impatientlj, "  please  be  seriotn. 
I  'm  awfollj  •poony  upon  this  picture.  Pray,  tell 
me  where  yoa  got  it  and  all  aboat  it" 

" I  tell  you  my  aunt  —  "he  be^an,  and  then,  see- 
ing bow  annoyed  I  looked,  be  said,  "  Well,  my  dear 
boy,  the  &ct  if,  I  don't  know  who  it  is  any  more 
than  yon  do.  1  thought  it  wai  a  tidy  face,  and 
bought  it  of  »ome  pbot<^gniphic  chap  in  the  suburbs 
some  where,  for  a  ahilling." 

I  was  Utterly  <lisappi»Qted,  and  sat  down  in  a 
diKonaolate  way,  still  keeping  hold  of  the  photo- 
graph. 1  had  almost  rather  he  bad  told  me  the  un- 
known beauty  was  married,  or  out  of  my  reach  in 
some  other  way ;  it  was  the  sospenae,  the  absence  of 
any  knowledge  whatever  about  her,  ^at  was  so  bard 

■'  Why,  Frank,  old  boy,"  said  Teddy,  "  you  look 
all  knocked  of  a  heap.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
rou  are  really  spoons  on  that  caiie.  Why,  she  may 
be  the  mother  ot"  any  number  of  promiiing  children. 
She  mar  be  a  blessed  barmaid.    She — " 

"  Teddy,  please  don'L  I  'm  hard  hit  I  know 
I  'm  an  aa,  bat  I  can't  help  it  I  will  find  out 
about  this  girl,  if  possible.  Can't  yoa  remember 
where  you  bought  the  photc^raph  ?  " 

"  Nd,  upon  my  honor  I  can't.  Somewhere  settr 
Westboarne  Grove,  I  f«ney.  I  was  dining  in  Bayf- 
water,  I  know,  but  I  can't  be  sure." 

"  I  may  have  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Certainly.  Butif  you'll  take  my  advice,  Frank, 
you  'II  pot  it  into  the  fire." 

"Thank  yon.  I  sha' n't  do  that"  And  I  placed 
'■""     — I  carefiiUy    in  my  pocket-book.    "Now, 


hurry?" 
"  Well," 


II  right    But  n 


."  I  said  slowly, "  I  think  I  shall  take  a  walk 
in  the  neiahborhood  of  Westboume  Grove." 

"  You  old  ats,"  was  the  complimentary  rejoinder, 
and  then  I  went  aw^y. 


U.      WMTllOUKNE   QBOVE. 

Westboume  Grove,  as  most  Londonevs  know, 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  eylvan  or  rural  sense, 
lor  but  few  trees  grace  the  plearant  Bavfwator 
thoroughfare  which  goes  by  that  name.  It  is  a  sort 
of  miniature  Kepent  titrt^r,  many  of  the  shop*  being 
offalioats  ftom  parent  estal)liiilinienfs  there ;  and 
i;  \e  the  fivorite  lounge  of  the  ftmale  pkrt  of  the 
BayswBter  popnlatJon.  Bayswater,  as  everybody 
knows,  Is  ^ven  up  almost  entirely  to  stnckbroken, 
retired  Indian  officers,  and  Jews:  it  is  a  sort  of 
metropoliUin  Asia  Minor ;  and  nbout  four  o'clock  on 
a  fine  ufternoon  all  that  is  fairest  of  tJie  Itoale,  and 
most  Israelitish  of  the  male  sex,  promenade!  Weat- 
bourne  Grove. 

Native  Indian  nurses  may  be  seen  in -charge  of 
perambulators  fhll of  inunmerable children;  invalids 
are  dri^gcd  about  in  bath-chairs  by  the  most  male- 
vole  nt-Icuking  ruffiaui  in  existence ;  maiden  ladies 
stalk  on  with  an  evangriical  and  tracb^istnbnting 
air;  the  British  curate  m»r  be  seen  ambling  along 
as  if  conscious  of  the  nimbus  with  whiofa  the  imii|(i- 
nation  of  his  female  votariee  invest  him ;  Jews  hid- 
eous in  aspect,  witii  their  eyes  meeting,  their  hair 


hanging  over  their  coat-cdlars,  bedizened  with  taltt 
jewelry,  and  smoking  ansavory  cigars,  feer  at 
Cbristran  gh4s ;  the  Bayswater  swen,  a  distinct 
type,  very  weak  about  the  leg*,  hangs  on  to  bis  eye- 
glass, and  nods  to  a  pa.«ing  acquaintance ;  a  lailies' 
scboiJ  —  some  ten  hafilees  niudens  —  is  marched 
sternly  past  the  attraction  of  shop  windows  full  of 
bonnets  and  earrings ;  the  pavement  is  hidden  by 
waving  drcseea,  and  the  air  is  redolent  of  scent, 
while  from  every  sloping  ahontder  the  curl  c^led  by 
the  profane  "  Follow-me-lads,"  waves  in  the  snmmer 

Snch  is  WestboDme  Grove ;  and  lor  this  prome- 
nade I  started  when  I  left  Teddy  Maynanl's  rooms 
with  the  precious  photograph  in  my  possession. 

When  1  got  into  B^nt  Street,  I  hailed  3  han- 
som, and  was  soon  speeding  westwards  towards  the 
Grove. 

As  soon  as  1  was  safely  ensconced  in  the  vebide, 
I  took  ont  the  portrait.  It  looked  lovelier  than 
before,  the  ftce  stiU  fairer  than  when  !  had  first  seen 
it ;  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  Marble  Arch  I  was 
more  in  love  with  it  than  ever.  H  was  madness,  I 
knew,  but  men  had  been  mad  befbre  my  time  for 
love  of  a  woman's  face ;  and  wiser  men  than  I  was 
bad  engaged  in  the  mad  toomament  in  olden  times 
to  irin  ■  smile  from  a  lady  that  thev  could  never 
dare  to  love.  I  had  imported  the  old-worid  mad- 
neea  of  chivalry  into  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  it 
was  nobody's  bosiuees  but  mj  own  if  I  choee  to  go 
on  what  every  one  of  my  friends  would  call  a  wikl- 
goose  chase  after  a  carK-dt-vuiie. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  speeding  towards  West- 
bourne  Grove,-  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  my  be- 
loved photograph,  and  with  no  very  definite  idea 
of  what  course  I  was  going  to  pursue  when  I 
reached  my  destination- 
Teddy  bad  given  me  no  clew  vriiatever  to  the 
pbotojfrapher;  there  wonid  be  a  dosen  in  tbe  Grove, 
and  I  was  not  even  snre  that  his  purchase  had  not 
been  made  in  some  street  in  Ike  vicinity ;  so  tbat  l« 
take  tbe  picture  round  to  every  photographer  in  the 
a  very  b. 
ibsnctory  result 
It  was  probable,  1  diought,  that  the  portrait  had 
been  pnvalelv  taken,  and  that  poesibly  a  few  copies 
had  rvmained  in  the  photographer's  hands.  There 
WHS  some  chance,  then,  that,  finding  the  picture  had 
sold,  he  might,  if  he  possessed  another,  have  exposed 

also  for  ^e.  I  accordingly  dismissed  my  cab  at 
the  end  of  the  Queen's  Road,  and  commenced  an 
investigation  of  the  phot<^rapheT»  ir.  th"  Grove. 

It  was  weary  work,  for,  as  1  might  uave  Kjij*-'oisflI, 
I  could  find  no  counterpart  of  my  portr^t  1  oven 
went  into  several  places  and  made  inquiries  as  to 
whether  it  had  been  taken  there  ;  bnt  my  question 
Vias  met  with  a  supercilious  negative,  one  magnifi- 
cently attired  or(tii(  informing  me  that  their  work 
was  "infinitely  superior  to  anytbink  like  that"  It 
seemed  like  sacrilege  to  be  thus  exposing  my  picture 
to  vulgar  gaze,  and  I  determined  to  abandon  the 
search,  at  all  events  for  some  days.  I  tboogfat  that 
in  the  mean  while  I  w{M)d  try  and  extract  from 
Teddy  more  exactiy  the  whereabouts  (rf*  the  place 
at  which  be  bad  bot^bt  it  I  would  make  him 
come  with  me  to  Bayswater,  and  go  over  the  grouvd 
which  be  bad  traversed  on  the  day  when  he  discov- 
ered the  photograph.  If  that  plan  fkiled,  I  ihoukl 
have  no  utemative  but  to  tr^  every  photogntpber 
district:  and  I  deWnwned  that, even  if  tbe 
search  lasted  for  months,  I  would  peisevere  with  it, 

'  -  until  I  had  at  least  diacovered  who  ths 


=£ 


be^M  to  think  mf  searcb  hopelesa,  uid  lo  ilpspair 
of  ever  finding  my  visionmry  lady-lovo-     I  did  not 

swerve,  faoirever,  in  my  allegiance  to  her  cbarma.  1 
still  lield  my  earte-de-viale  to  be  the  portrait  of  the 
fiirest,  sweetest  woman  upon  earth.  Iwouldcontinne 
to  hold  that  belier,  no  matter  whether  1  ever  founil 
her  or  not.  The  Bud  portrait  in  time,  after  much 
afffeetionate  salnting  of  an  oscatatory  nature,  b^an 
to  set  somewhat  faded,  and  to  lose  somd  of  ita  ori^- 
iadl  brilliaDcy.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  have  it 
(copied  b/  a  first-rate  artist,  and  I  thought  that  at 
the  same  time  I  would  have  it  enlar|;ed.  1  was 
doubtful  about  having  it  colored,  for  I  hardly  knew 
tbu  exact  tints  to  order.  So  1  took  the  carte  to  one 
of  the  greatest  photographers  in  town,  —  a  man,  by 
the  way,  to  whom  1  Iiad  before  applied  to  see  if  he 
knew  anything  of  it,  —  and  1  gave  orden  Ibr  an 
enlarged  copy  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  very  best  po*- 
sible  style. 

The  attendant  to  whom  1  gave  the  order,  after 
looking  nt  the  portrait  fur  a  few  minutes,  said,  "  An 
enl.ir^red  copy  of  this,  sir  ?  Yon  can  have  it 
tlirei'ily.     Didn't   you   order   one   the   other  day. 


Well,  sir,  I  think  we  have  one  on  hand.  ^ViU 
you  walk  this  way  ?  " 

In  another  instant  I  had  followed  him  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  there  oa  an  easel  stood  a  large 
portrait  of  my  darling  I 

KnUrged  evidently  from  a  copv  of  the  (ame  carte 
as  I  pocMMed,  bat  it  wu  colored;  and  noir  that  1 


Teddy  was  sejited  in  his  easiest  arm-chair  tran- 
quilly engaged  in- the  consumption  of  sherry  and 
seltzer,  and  smoking  an  enormously  long  wooden 
pipe.  He  looked  up  as  I  entered,  and  said,  "  Ah  1 
the  photographic  maniac ;  and  bow  are  we  and  the 
picture  to-day  ?  " 

"  To-dey,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "we  have 
found  out  the  adiJreaa." 

"Indeed,"  he  said,  calmly:  "then  sit  down  and 
have  a  pipe ;  there 's  plenty  of  seluer  in  that  cup- 
board,  so  mix  and  be  happy." 

"  Insensate  creature  1  you  don't  even  ask  who  she 

"Not  I.  I  have  beard  so  much  about  her  for  the 
last  month  or  so,  that  you'll  excuse  me  tor  saying 
it.  But  I  think  I  would  rather  not  know  her  address. 
If  you  want  to  rave  about  htir  as  usual,  J  'U  shut  my 
eyes  and  listen.     Don't  go  on  longer  than  you  can 

■'  Wretch ! "  I  said,  laughing,  "  she  is  a  Miss  Vane, 


"  Well,  if  yon  think  her  pholograjA  is  that  of  an 
okl  maid  you  are  welcome  to  your  opinio^^^^  I 
can  say  is  that  I  don't  agree  with  you."      .^^^^ 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  M 
don't  know   an3'   Vanes,   and  I   don't 
Vanes.     I  don't  see  how  you're  any 
object,  which  I  presume  is  an  in'     ' 
isfied  with  the  address.     GiT^ 
the  tobacco-jar." 

"I  shall  do  outher. 
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and  you  are  k>  inmSerably  lazy,  that  it  will  do  you 

all  the  good  in  the  world  to  get  the  baccy  for  yoiip- 
lelf." 

"  Ho»  do  you  propose  to   bt^n  this  charming 

"  By  going  off'  immediately  to  reconnoitre  the 
house.     I  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  her." 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  swd  Teddy,  mockingly,  touching 
hia  forehead  egnificantly,  "  How  i'ar  gone  we  are, 
to  be  sure  1 " 

Teddy  Mnynnrd  was  never  known  to  be  in  love 
with  anybody  himself,  and  he  wii.i  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending  it  in  other  people.  Regardless  of 
his  chaff,  I  set  oS'  to  Worcester  Square  to  have  a 
look  at  number  twenty-eight,  ■ 

I  found,  as  1  e:c[>eciea,  a  line  decorous-looking 
mansion,  with  nothing  to  distioguish  it  from  the 
other  houses  in  the  Square.  1  did  not  imagine,  of 
course,  that  there  would  be  auylbing  distinctive 
about  it;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  in  my  excited  frame 
of  mind,  that  the  careless  way  in  which  people 
passed  it  was  highly  reprehensible.  Tbey  did  not 
know  what  a  pearl  of  price  that  dull  casket  con- 
tained. There  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  however, 
by  watchin(T  the  house  just  when  the  inhabitnnts 
would  be  going  to  dinner,  and  Miss  Vane  wns  hardSy 
likely  to  appear  at  one  of  the  windows  for  tny  bene- 
fit,  like  a  princess  in  a  stor)--book ;  so  I  left  the 
Square,  ana  betook  myself  to  a  solitary  dinner  nt  the 
club,  where  I  held  a  council  of  war  with  myself. 

The  result  of  that  council  was  that  I  determined 
.  my  first  move  must  be  to  see  the  lady,  to  make  sure 
that  sbe  was  Miss  Vane,  the  original  of  my  photo- 

Sraph,  and  whether  she  was  likely  to  stay  in  town 
unng  the  whole  of  the  season.  In  accordance  with 
tbia  resolve  I  went  down  lo  Worcester  Square  the 
next  day,  and  bad  an  interview  with  the  affable 
policeman  on  duty  in  the  neighborhood.  He  kneir 
Worcester  Square,  he  said,  well,  —  had  been  in  ser- 
■vice  near  it  before  he  entered  the  force.  Yes.  A 
Mr.  Vape,  Colonel  Vane,  lived  at  number  twenty- 
eight.  Any  family?  Yes,  —  Miss  Vane,  as  band- 
some  a  young  lady  as  ever  stepped.  Did  they  drive 
or  walk  out  much  ?  Gienerally  drove,  —  about  two 
or  three  in  the  aflemoon.  Was  always  glad  to  an- 
swer a  geut's  questions,  when  be  u>ai  a  gent:  and 
as  be  spoke  my  informant's  hand  closed  affection- 
ately over  the  half-soTeKeigQ  which  I  slipped  into 

This  was  bo  hr  satisfactory.  I  did  not  go  back 
to  incredulous  Teddy  to  pass  the  morning,  but 
strolled  tranquilly  into  the  Park,  and  there  con- 
sumed innumerable  cigars,  thinking  overmy good  Ibr- 
tune  in  having  a  chance  of  seeing  Miss  Vane.  I  be- 
gan tawondcr,inAf<Ml^h  and  fantastic  way,  whetl|er 
she  would  notice  me.  It  was  exceedingly  improb- 
able that  she  should  do  so,  but  I  bad  been  thinking 
of  her  so  continuously  for  so  many  month.*  that  1 
almost  believed  my  mind  could,  as  some  people  say, 
have  influenced  hecs.  Our  thoughts  should  have 
been  en  rapport,  some  knowledge  of  my  strange  and 
earnest  love  misht,  I  fancied,  have  made  itself  lelt 
in  her  heart,  u  the  mind,  concentrated  on  one  ob- 
ject, baa  power  and  volition  beyond  the  body,  as 
has  been  asserted, —  and  cases  bearing  out  tliu  state- 
ment are  not  uncommon,  —  I  know  that  1  must  have 
exercised  soma  mysterious  influence  over  her  thought 
and  feeling,  although  she  wotild  never  know  from 
whence  it  sprang. 

Such  were  some  of  my  thoughfi  as  I  paced  up 
and  down  the  broad  walks  of  the  Park,  watching 
the  workmen   putting   up  the  very  unomamental 


railings,  and  longing  for  the  hour  to  come  when  I 
miaht  have  a  chance  of  a|»in  seeing  my  divinity. 

I  was  just  leaving  the  Park  when  I  saw  an  open 
carriage  coming  towards  the  gates  at  a  quick  pace. 
Istepped  aside  to  let  it  pass, — and  the  face  that 
had  haunted  me  sleeping  and  waking  lor  so  many 
months  flashed  across  me  again.  Our  eyes  met  for 
a  minute,  and  then  the  carriage  bore  her  out  pf 
sight,  and  left  mo  standing  near  the  gates  with  luy 
face  Hushed  and  my  heart  beating  as  if  I  had  been 
undergoing  some  violent  exercise- 
Colonel  Vane  and  his  daughter  had  come  for 
their  drive  earlier  than  usual,  or  I  might  have  seen 
her  (jet  into  the  carriage.  Now,  however,  ihey 
would  probably  be  in  the  drive,  and  I  could  go  and 
watch  them  pass  and  repass.  I  accordingly  went 
and  stationed  myself  at  a  convenient  part  of  the 
railings,  and  waited  for  the  carriage.  At  last,  far 
down  the  line,  I  could  see  it  approach.  Uy  darling 
bad  on  the  airiest,  sweetest  little  summer  bonnet  in 
the  world,  and  her  beautiful  brown  hair  shone  un- 
derneath it,  as  it  formed  a  coronal  for  the  fair  face 
and  lustrous  eyes  that  held  me  in  tbralL 

Her  father,  a  handsome,  soldierly  looking  old  man 
with  a  gray  mustache,  sat  beside  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  listening  attentively  to  some  story  he 
was  telling  her,  for  she  looked  straight  iu  firont  of 
her,  and  I  never  caught  her  eye  again  during  the 
whole  time  that  I  watched  her  in  the  drive. 

And  yet  it  was  happine&s  enough  just  (o  be  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  her,  to  be  able  to  sec  her  at  all, 
and  until  they  drove  away  from  the  Park  my  bliss 
was  complete.  Then  1  went  away  also,  feeling  very 
<lisconsolate  my  vision  had  vanished.  When  was  I 
)  see'  it  again  ?  and  how  was  1  to  get  any  nearer  to 
n  intimacy  with  her  ?  Any  one  might  look  at  her 
1  the  Park.     How  was  I  to  gain  a  dearer  privil*^ '/ 


.  IV.     AT  THE  OPEnA. 

I  determined  to  go  to  Uitynard  again,  and,  luck- 
ily, on  my  w.iy  home  I  met  him  at  a  literary  and 
artistic  club  of  which  we  were  both  members. 

He  was  smoking  as  usual,  and  his  first  remark 
was,  "  Well,  old  man,  how  goes  it?" 

"  I  've  just  come  from  seeing  her  —  " 

"  O  !   It's   her  again,  is  it?     I   thought  you'd     1 
quite  forgotten  that  affair,"  be  said,  lauj^hmg. 

"  Then  you  'ru  doomed  to  disappointment,  my 
boy,  I  've  just  come  from  seeing  her  out  driving  in 
the  Park,  — have  seen  her  several  timos,  and  it  was 


And  what  are 


"  Ah !  it  was  glorious,  i 
you  going  to  do  next?" 

"  That 's  just  what  I  want  to  know,  —  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  next.     Can  you  advi&e  me  ?  " 

"'  Throw  yourself  before  the  wheels  of  her  chariot, 
and  when  the  hoofs  of  her  haughty  steeds  are 
trampling  out  your  heart's  best  blood,  tell  her  bow 
you  love  ner."     And  Teddy,  as  bo  spolie.  waved  his 


"  Don't  chaff  me,  please,  but  tell  me  what  I  'm  to 

Teddy,  who  is  a  capital  fellow  at  heart,  looked 
serious  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :  — 

"  I  have  it.     Write  to  her  I " 

"Write  to  her?" 

"  Y^" 

"  But  I  don't  know  her,  Uii  ahell  never  forgivv 
inch  a  piece  of  impertinence  " 

"Nmermind.    Bisk  it.    ' 


.a  dther  fear*  his  fate 
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bM  much — 'you  know  the  reit, —  that 'e  my  advice. 
If  you  won't  take  it,  why  the  deuce  did  you  ask  me 
for  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  will,"  I  said,  musingly. 

"  That  'a  right,"  said  Teddy,  encouragingly. 
"  Write  and  say  who  you  are :  I  would  n't  give  your 
real  name,  but  let  ber  know'you  're  a  gentleman, 
and  that  if  ebe  takes  you  she  11  stand  a  chance  of 
being  Lady  Harcourt  some  day.  Say  you  don't 
want  to  presg  matters  till  you  can  get  a  formal  in- 
troduction to  her,  and"  —  here  he  stopped  a  mo- 
ment—  "ask  her,  if  ebe's  not  very  angry  nitb  you, 
to  be  nt  the  Opera  on  some  night  in  one  week,  when 
you  '11  go  every  night  it '»  open,  and  wear  a  while 
camellia  in  your  button-bole.  Thci*  's  your  plan  all 
cut  and  dried,  and  you  're  the  most  ungrateful  fel- 
low in  the  world  if  you  don't  carry  it  out." 

I  was  rather  staggered  at  tbe  boldoexs  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  went  home,  after  having  thanked  Teddy, 
promising  to  think  it  over.  It  was  indeed  a  mad 
scheme,  not  wilder,  though,  than  my  wild  tearch, 
afler  1  had  seen  her  pbotoftraph.  And  remember, 
I  was  madly  in  love  with  Miss  Vane ;  so  niadl^,  in- 
deed, that  1  could  not  be  content  to  wait  until,  by 
some  happy  accideo^  I  met  her  in  society  and  got 
introduced  to  bcr.  She  might  be  engaged  to  aome 
one  ebe  in  tbe  interval,  if  even  she  were  not  en- 
gaged already ;  she  might  even  get  married ;  and  I 
was  resolved  at  least  to  let  her  know  how  strange 
and  mad  a  pa^ion  she  bad  inspired.  A  girl  with 
such  eyes,  I  thought,  must  be  romantic,  and  surely 
all  the  romance  of  her  nature  would  come  to  my  aid 
when  she  knew  for  bow  long  I  had  worabtpped  her 
photi^raph. 

For  two  more  dayi  I  watched  ber  in  the  Park, 
and  then  I  determined  to  act  upon  Teddy's  advice. 
Not  without  some  misgivings,  however,  as  to  Uie 
romantic  nature  of  the  proposal  having  any  weight 
with  her;  for  on  one  occasion  she  was  riding,  and 
was  attended,  not  only  by  ber  father,  but  by  a 
younger  cavalier  with  whom  she  seemed  to  be  on 
very  intimate  terms,  and  I  fancied  that  she  was 
cbafGhg  him  unmercjfully  about  something. 

Our  family  were  famous  in  old  days  for  acting 
without  hesitation,  when  once  a  course  of  action 
was  decided  upon,  and  I  was  nociception  to  the 
general  rule.  A  letter,  precisely  in  accordance 
with  tbe  sagacious  Teddy's  instructions,  was  written 
and  despatched  the  next  day.  I  did  not  give  my 
own  name,  fearing  Miss  Vane's  indignation.  Being 
anonymous,  the  letter  could  do  no  harm  if  it  feu 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  knewme.  Of  course 
she  would  see  me  if  she  went  to  the  Opera ;  but  I 
thou<;ht  that,  if  she  kept  the  appointment,  she  would 
hardly  be  so  base  as  to  betray  me.  There  were  four 
opera   niel  "         ■    "     ■ 


her  to  appear.  I  should  be  there  with  the  wbi 
camellia,  and  I  should  —  sol  said  in  the  letter  — 
construe  ber  attendance  as  a  si^  that  she  was  not 
fotally  angry  with  me,  and  that  I  might  seek  an  in- 
troduction to  her  in  some  more  conventional  and 
lezitimate  manner. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  I  took  my  seat 
in  a  stall  at  the  Opera  on  the  first  of  the  appointed 
nights.  I  was  ab^irdly  early,  in  my  eagerness  to 
be  upon  the  scene,  and  feir  peisons  but  myself  were 
in  the  theatre,  These  I  scauncd  carefully  through 
my  opera-gloss,  and  as  the  stalls  and  boxes  began  to 
.  fill  1  devoted  tbe'whole  of  my  time  to  a  stcadj^  scru- 
tinv  of  their  occupants.  People  near  me  in  tbe 
Malls  must  have  wondered  what  made  me  so  regard- 


less of  the  music,  and  so  much  on  the  alert  when 
any  new-comer  appeared  in  the  house.  I  was  voted 
a  great  barbarian,  no  doulit,  with  no  soul  for  music, 
and  my  neighbors  must  have  speculated  what  had 
brouglit  me  to  the  Opera,  since  I  had  evidently  not 
come  there  to  listen  to  the  singing. 

But  my  search  was  hopeless.  I  looked  in  vain 
round  tbe  "  glittering  bonc-aboe,"  that  spread  before 
mo  like  a  rainbow.  I  saw  many  fair  faces,  many 
bright  eyes  bent  earnestly  upon  the  stage ;  gotdcD- 
haired  and  dark-haired  beauties  sat  in  snug  boxes, 
enthroned  like  queens,  white  attentive  gentlemen, 
in  irreproachable  evening-dress,  bent  over  them. 
But  nowhere  in  the  great  theatre  could  I  see  the  one 
face  that  was  engraven  on  my  heart :  on  the  first 
night,  at  all  events,  she  had  not  thoughtfit  to  come; 
and  as  my  mind  dwelt  on  my  disapp«ntment,  I  was 
very  angry  with  myself  for  ever  having  taken  Ted- 
dy's advice,  and  having  written  my  mad  letter.  1 
went  home  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood,  although  I 
was  rather  consoled  by  the  enlarged  photograph 
which  had  been  taken  for  me,  and  which  was 
installed  in  a  place  of  honor  in  my  rooms. 

The  next  day  I  bad  no  heart  even  to  go  to  tbe 
Park ;  and  again,  punctual  to  the  time  of  opening,  I 
went  to  the  Opera.  Again  I  was  disappointed. 
Miss  Vane  was  evidently  incensed  at  my  imperti- 
nence in  writing  to  her,  and  never  made  her  appear- 
ance. I  returned  home  the  second  night  mad  with 
love  and  disappointment.  I  went  into  Maynard'a 
rooms  and  upbraided  him  for  his  advice,  and  alto- 
gether, as  he  said,  I  qualified  myself  for  Colnev 
Hatch  by  easy  staees.  1  tried,  to  console  myself  witn 
my  mrtrait ;  and  I  saw  Hiss  Vane  for  an  instant  in 
the  Park  on  the  third  day,  but  she  only  drove  round 
once ;  and  I  took  my  seat  at  the  Opera,  so  prepared 
for  a  third  disappointment  that  when  she  never  ap- 
peared I  settled  aown  into  calm  despair.  There  was 
one  more  night,  however,  —  one  more  chance  for  me 
and  my  white  camellia ;  and  I  still  dared  to  hope  that 
I  shoufd  see  her. 

On  this  fourth  evening  I  was  oblized  to  go  out  to 
dinner.  My  host  was  an  old  ftiend  of  our  family, 
who  had  been  fbr  many  years  in  Canada,  and  bad 
now  come  home  to  settle  in  bis  native  country.  He 
bod  no  family  ;  had  taken  a  handsome  house  in  town, 
and  was  very  desirous  of  showing  every  po«ible 
kindness  to  me.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  accept 
his  invitation,  but  hoped  that  the  Laurences  would 
let  me  get  away  in  time  to  go  to  the  Opera. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  therefore,  when  on 
reaching  their  home  and  going  up  into  the  drawing 
room,  Mrs.  Laurence  said  to  me,  "  My  husband  will 
have  to  make  bis  apologies  to  you,  Mr.  Harcourt,  for 
he  is  obliged  to  go  off  on  some  most  important  busi- 
ness immediately  after  dinner.  Now,  as  I  cannot 
expect  to  be  able  to  amuse  you  all  the  evening,  I 
have  got  a  box  at  the  Opera,  Covent  Garden  :  will 

"  I  shall  be  delighted :  but  I  hope  you  don't  think 
I  should  not  be  equally  pleased  to  be  here." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is."  she  said,  "  I  am  not  wholly 
unselfish.  I  very  seldom  get  to  the  Opera,  as  my 
husband  does  not  care  for  music,  and  am  glad  when 
1  can  cateh  any  one  who  will  go  with  me.  We  shall 
not  be  alone,  by  the  by.  as  I  have  a  young  lady  com- 
ing  to  the  box,  who  will  only  need  an  escort  to  her 
carriage,  for  she  is  a  very  independent  person,  and 
goes  about  a  good  deal  by  herself."^ 

"Indeed,"  I  said. 

"  Yes ;  she  is  a  charming  girl,  howeTer,  and  I  hope 
you  will  Uke  ber." 
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I,  and  shortly  aiter- 


Thea  Mr.  I.>aarence  came 
waHs  dinner  iras  annoanced. 

Sach  an  amogemeDt  iraa  an  extremelr  fortimale 
one  for  me,  I  thought,  and  I  onl)'  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Laurence  and  her  charming  young  lady  might  de- 
vole  tbemaelves  entirely  to  the  muaic,  and  leave 
at  liberty  to  scratinize  the  honse. 

One  thing  I  had  to  remember,  and  that  was 
camellia.     Ihad  lefl  the  one  I  intended  to  neai 
my  chambers.     However,  I  perajaded  good-natured 
Mrs.  Laurence  to  drive  round  by  my  rooms,  under 
pretence  of  getting  my  own  opera-glatw,  which  J  «aid 
waa  specially  adapted  to  myainht.     TTien  1  got  Jt" 
flower,  put  it  carefully  into  my  buttonhole,  and  co 
ered  it  over  with  my  light  overcoat. 

When  wc  drew  np  under  the  portico  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  were  entering  the  lobby,  Mrs.  Laurence 
MJd  to  me ;  — 

"  Why,  I  declare,  tbere  are  the  Colonel  and 
Edith  going  up  yonder  before  us.  I  suppose  he  'b 
juat  brought  her,  for  I  know  he  had  to  go  to  the 
same  meeting  as  Mr,  Laurence." 

"The  Colonel  and  Edith  !'*— "The  Colonel.'" 
cave  me  a  thrill,  thinking  other  father,  and  I  won- 
dered with  a  vague  curioaity  who  they  were. 

We  were  getting  near  our  boi,  led  by  an  obse- 
quious attenaant,  when  I  said  to  Mrs.  Laurence:  — 

"You  talked  of  the  Colonel  juat  now:  may  I  ask 

"  Colonel  Vane  ;  an  old  friend  of  my  husband's. 
He  was  quartered  at  Quebec  a  long  time.  Edith  ia 
his  only  cnild,  and  they  live  in  Worcester  Square." 

I  sometimes  wonder  now  that  J  did  n't  faint  at 
this  intelligence.  I  am  sure  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence must  huve  felt  the  arm  on  which  fhe  was 
leaning  tremble,  and  I  fancied  even  the  boiL-kceper 
must  have  been  able  to  hear  my  Ijeart  beating. 
Edith  Vane !  This,  then,  was  the  name  of  my  idol; 
and  I  thought  never  did  name  sound  A)  musical.  In 
a  few  seconds  I  should  be  in  her  company.  I  re- 
membered my  tett«r  and  the  camellia.  Mad  she 
come,  I  wondered,  on  this  last  ni^ht  ?  '  But  just  as 
we  reached  the  boi-door,  I  tore  the  flower  from  my 
buttonhole,  and  put  it  into  the  ticket  pocket  of  my 
coat.  1  was  about  to  bo  properly  introduced  to 
her,  and  I  thought  I  would  di^ociate  myself  &om 
my  foolish  letter. 

We  got  to  the  box ;  the  usual  introductions  fbl- 
loweil ;  and  then  Colonel  Vane  departed,  and  left 
me  with  the  ladiee.  They  had  \  great  deal  to  say 
to  each  other,  and  for  some  time  I  occupied  myself 
with  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  box,  juat  content  to 
look  at  Eilith.  If  I  had  thought  her  beautiful  in  her 
photograph,  and  when  out  driving,  think  how  I 
worshipped  her  loveliness  when  I  saw  her  in  full 
dress.  1  was  glad  that  I  bad  some  time  ?iven  me 
to  recover  myself,  and  to  collect  my  thoughts,  for  I 
was  so  stunned  by  this  unexpected  good  fortune 
that  I  should  have  acquitted  myself  badly  bad  I 
been  required  to  tuake  myself  agreeable  as  soon  as 
we  were  seated  in  the  theatre.  I  was  glad  Edith 
had  BO  much  to  say  to  Mrs.  Laurence,  and  I  was 
amusing  myself  by  comparing  her  real  face,  as  I  saw 
it  before  me,  wiUi  my  photograph,  when  Mrs.  Laii- 
rence  turned  to  me,  and  said,  laughingly ;  —  - 

"  Mr.  Harcourt,  you  have  perhaps  sharper  eyes 
than  Edith  or  atpelt.  Can  you  see  any  gentleman 
in  the  theatre  with  a  white  camellia  in  his  button- 
hole?" 


"  Yes,"  said  Miia  Vane,  merrily,  "  do  you  see  any 


swain  in  tb«  stalb  who  looks  pBrtJculariy  lore- 
stricken  ?  " 

"  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  inveatigatioii  ?  "  I 
said,  as  lightly  •>  I  coald,  although  1  folt  very 
nervoos.     '■  Is  this  an  appcnotment  ?" 

Miss  Vane  glancad  quickly  at  me  for  a  moTOeat, 
as  if  some  suspicion  bad  entered  her  head,  and  then 
said,  smiling,  — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Harcoort, 
I  have  an  unknown  admirer,  who  implored  me  to 
be  at  tbe  Opera  on  one  night  out  of  four.  I  did 
not  intend  to  come,  but  pajMt  wished  me  to  do  so 
to-night :  so,  if  the  enterprising  individnal  is  in  tho 
house  he  will  be  gTati6ed." 

"  The  faitbteas  creature  ia  not  here,  apparently," 
I  said,  scrndnizing  the  house  through  my  oper*- 
glass  :  "  at  least  I  don't  see  any  white  camellia,  if 
that  was  the  sign."  • 

"  I  'm  a&aid  he 's  not,"  said  Miss  Vane.  "  Bow 
very  ungallant  of  him, —  is  it  not,  Mr.  Harcourt?" 

"Poor  young  man!"  said  good  -  natofed  Mre. 
Laurence,  who  was  of  rather  a  sentimental  charac- 
ter. "He  may  have  seen  you.  and  be  really  in  love 
with  you,  Edith ;  and  you  said  you  thought,  frcon 
his  letter,  that  he  was  u  gentleman." 

"  Well,  he  has  not  kept  tryst,"  I  said,  leaning  for- 
ward to  get  a  good  view  irf  the  house,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  any  wretch  would  be  present  with  a 
conspicuous  wbite  camellia,  who  would  be  singled 
out  as  tbe  hero  of.  the  romance- 
When  I  next  turned  to  speak  to  Miss  Vane,  I 
noticed  a  new  and  curious  expression  on  her  fiice, 
as  if  something  was  occupying  her  thoughts  that  she 
was  trying  to  conceal ;  something  amusing,  appar- 
ently, lor  her  eyes  were  laughing,  although  ber  face 
looked  quiet  and  demure.  She  answered  some 
quearion  1  put  to  ber  about  the  music,  and  then 

"  Do  you  often  go  the  Opera,  Mr.  Harcoort  ?  "        : 
"  O  yes,"  I  said,  carelessly.    "  I  've  been  three 
times  before  this  week."     And  then,  remembering 
mv  letter,  I  turned  away  to  hide  my  confhsion. 

'The  hours  went  swiftly  by ;  far  too  fast,  I  thought, 
for  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  seemed  very  pleased  that  ibsa  Vane  and 
I  got  on  so  well  together.  I  hevd  Uttle  of  the 
ra  that  evenii^j.  "  Diva  "  Patti  was  entrancing 
hearts  upon  the  sta^c,  but  my  Diva  was  beside 
in  the  box.  and  I  bad  no  ears  for  tbe  mn»ic. 
!ut  the  happy  evening  ended  at  last  We 
escorted  Edith  to  ber  carriage,  and  thm  I  drove 
home  with  Mrs.  Laurence,  both  of  us  singing  a 
chorus  in  her  praise.  One  thing  deserves  to  be 
noted  about  tkit  evening  at  the  Opera.  When  I 
got  home,  strange  to  E.-ty,  I  could  not  find  my 
camellia  anywhere,  and  imagined  that  it  must  have 
been  jerked  out  of  my  pocket  However,  1  bad, 
luckily,  not  needed  it,  and  I  went  to  bed  happy, 
and  dreamed  of  Edith  Vane. 


T.      THE    EFILOOUB. 

Mrs.  Laurence,  who,  like  ail  middle-aged  iadire, 
wajj  very  fond  of  ntatch-making,  had  evidentlv 
made  up  her  mind  to  foster  my  love  affair  as  much 
aa  possible ;  for  I  was  continually  being  inviifd  to 
her  house,  and  always  met  Edith  Vane.  I  came  to 
know  the  Colonel  also,  and  in  time  was  invited  to 
Worcester  Sc[Liare,  where  £<]ith  played  the  bosteta 
like  a  little  queen.  Need  I  say  that  I  came  dul^ 
to  love  ber  more  and  more  ?  And  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  believing  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  my 
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devotioa.  RidiDK  bf  her  ude  in  tha  Park,  I  nwd 
sooietimet  to  tool  back  upon  tlie  old  dayi  wlieii  I 
wonhipped  hex  U  a  disUoce,  and  banlly  daxei  to 
bone  that  I  should  B?Br  be  bo  bletsed  ai  to  be  daily 
in  her  societf. 

One  idlernoon  I  bad  gone  to  Worcester  Square, 
and  as  Edith  wai  too  tired  with  a  ball  the  previous 
night  to  go  out  ridinei  1  stayed  chatting  with  her 
in  the  pleasant  drawiug-rooiu.  And  that  summer 
afternoon  1  put  my  late  to  tha  tonch  i  and  a  strange 
UMwer  I  received  to  my  pleading,  when  I  told 
Edith  Vane  how  I  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  be 

'  She    did    not  Tep^y   at    ooce,   but   at   last   she 

■■  Please  do  not  think  unkindly  of  me,  but  I  bsve 
A  confussioD  to  make." 

"I  cannot  think  unkindly  of  yoa>  Miss  Vane,— 
Edith  [    You  know  it  would  be  irapowible." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  "  that  nigbt  at  the 
Opera,  when  a  gentleman  was  to  meet  me  with  a 
white  camellia  in  bis  button-hole?" 

"  Feritctly.  How  can  I  ever  fotget  it  ?  —  it  was 
fJie  first  time  I  met  you  1 " 

"  VV'dl,"  she  said  itowly,  "  although  perbape  you 
did  not  see  hioa,  /  saw  the  gentlumau  with  the 
camellia  that  night." 

.  "  Did  you  ? "  I  said,  fcolinj;  terribly  annoyed. 
Sotne  fellow  had  been  there  with  the  flower; 
camellias  were  common  eoougb.    How  was  it  I 


"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  and  I  bare  aeen  Mm  dnee, 
—  very  often  I "  And  as  sha  spoke  she  hung  ber 
bead  down,  as  if  to  hide  her  blushes. 

How  I  cuned  Teddy  and  his  hateful  advice  I 
Some  one  bad  heard  c^  tlte  letter,  and  bad  taken 
advantage  of  my  plan  to  steal  my  darling's 
heart. 

" And  —  and  —  "I  aaid  trembling,  " I  know  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  —  you  lovo  him  'I " 

A  burning  blush  came  over  her  face  and  neck,  as 
she  looked  into  my  eyes,  and  said, — 
.      "  I  do  I" 

I  clasped  my  hands  over  my  face,  and  groaned. 
Here  was  a  pleasant  end  to  alt  my  plotting  1  And 
yet  she  bad  given  me  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  she  had  some  love  for  me.  It  was  very  bitter 
to  bear  her  confues  ber  love  for  another  man,  and 
to  know  that  it  had  been  brought  about  by  tuy 
^ency. 

I  was  startled  by  a  laugh.  Edith  Vane  was  sit- 
ting near  me,  —  po«itively  laugfaii^  at  my  misery. 

"  I  hardly  thoi^ht  I  should  have  been  insulted,"  I 
said,  indignantly. 

But  still  Edith  did  nothing  .but  laugb. 

**  How  have  I  ineulted  yon  7  "  she  said. 

"  How  have  you  insulted  me  ?  Wby,  by  lanehing 
at  mv  disnpptMQtnieot  when  yon  luve  cootessed 
your  love  for  another  man  I " 

"  But  I  have  not  done  that ! " 

"  I  cannot  sMp  to  goes*  riddles,  Waa  Vane,"  I 
taid,  abruptly.    "  What  do  you  mean  'I  " 

"  Why.  I  mean  that  1  love  "  —  and  here  she  half 
tumeil  her  head  away —  "  the  gentleman  who  had 
a  camellia  that  night  at  the  Opera,  and  he  says  1 
insult  him  by  saying  bo.     O  Prank ! " 

And  then,  looking  divinely  beautiful,  she  bald 
out  to  me,  —  my  white  camellia  1  And  in  aaotber 
moment  she  was  hiding  her  rosy  face  on  my  sboul- 


Tbe  appointment  with  the  i 
camellia  was  kept  for  ilia. 


IT  of  the  white 


SALAD-MAKING. 

The  sakd  is  the  one  of  the  few  links  that  still 
Innds  us  to  tlic  golden  age,  and  those  long  since  van- 
ished days  of  peace,  innocence,  and  no  taxea. 

To  a  quiet  observer  of  an  epicurean  tarn  of  mind 
nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  Irom  the  quiet 
red-curtained  bin  of  a  London  tavom  to  look  lorti 
upon  the  humors  of  man,  whose  noblest  prerogative 
it  i^  to  be  dcnomiuated  "  a  cooking  animal."  The 
lion  19  generous  as  a  hero,  the  rat  artful  as  a  lawyer, 
the  dove  gentle  as  a  lover;  the  beaver  is  a  good 
fingiimer,  tfae  monkey  a  clever  actor,  —  but  none  of 
them  can  make  a  soup,  or  put  together  an  omelette. 
The  wisest  sheep  never  thought  of  culling  -and  con- 
trasting his  grasses,  seasoning  them  with  thyme  and 
tarragon,  so&ning  them  with  oil,  exasperating  them 
with  mustard,  sharpening  them  with  vinegar,  spirit- 
ualizing them  with  «.  suspicion  of  onions ;  in  a  word, 
sheep  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  yet  no 
ovine  genius  has  yet  arisen  to  suggest  and 'carry  out 
the  conitruelion  of  a  salad.  Our  woolly  friends  still 
eat  their  erass  pare  and  simple  ;  as  they  did  on  the 
pluns  of  Mamre  and  at  the  foot  of  Antrat,  they  do 
now  on  the  Tartar  eteppes  and  at  the  baae  of  the 
great  Chinese  pagodas,  and  tiM  only  condiment 
their  nnitiated  appetites  need  is  what  the  Spaniards 
call  the 

"  Salsa  de  San  Bemado" 
("  St.  Bernard's  sauce  "), 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  simply,  "  Hunger 
and  a  good  appetite,"  which  sauce  was  always  much 
affected  by  your  hermit;  and  it  is  to  your  thoughtful 
and  wise  hermit  that  we,  no  doubt,  owe  that  divine 
simplicity,  ^  the  ealad. 

It  is  a  treat  to  lurk  in  a  snug  corner,  say,  at  the 
Cock  Tavern,  that  old  bostelrie  mentioned  by 
Pepys,  and  from  which  tbe  landlord  fled  for  a  time 
dnring  the  Great  Plague,  and  there,  under  covert 
of  tho  brown  shadow  of  the  comfortable  old  carved 
baked  niaQtel-piecc,  to  watch  a  hungry,  but  luxuri- 
ous Queen's  Counsel  call  for  his  salad,  while  the 
cloven  kidney,  tfae  brown  juicy  chop,  or  the  slightly 
crimsoned  steak  (delicious  yet  barbaric),  are  pa- 
tiently enduring  their  martyrdom  upon  the  adjacent 
gndlron  that  Sc  Lawrence  forever  consecrated. 

Presently  (culled  from  we  know  not  what  Hes- 
perian Gardens,  near  Battersea)  cornea  the  bowl  of 
green  leiiage,  cool  and  pleasant  to  look  on  as  the 
days  grow  warmer.  The  Q.  C,  weary  of  arid 
pArchnicnt  and  tape  the  color  of  men's  heart-strings, 
Binilia  blandly  as  it  appears,  for  the  calenture  of 
London  is  upon  him,  and  he  would  fain  babble  of 
green  fields  and  budding  bedgea,  such  as  those  which 
{hid  his  first  bird's-nest ;  and  tbe  pallid  waitvr  smiles 
too,  for  tbe  lettuces  are  green,  and  dewy,  and  it 
freshens  even  a  parboiled  man  to  look  on  them.  I, 
in  ambush  behind  my  dull  red  curtain,  watch  the  lov- 
ing way  with  which  the  Q,  C.  lilU  out  Che  Srit  crump- 
lylettuce.  The  moist  gardens  of  Fulham  never  pro- 
duced a  better.  But,  to  hide  his  self-complacency, 
he  asks  the  waiter  snappishly  if  they  have  n't  anr 
more  oil  in  the  house,  holds  up  reproachfully  the  al- 
most empty  cruet  glasb,  and  with  tjie  air  of  an  alche- 
mist letteth  the  last  teaspoonful  of  golden  fluid  tric- 
kle lazily  down  towards  the  broken  stopper.  He 
then  shaketh  angrily  the  vinegar,  as  if  irritated  at 
iU  being  full  and  famishing  no  subject  for  complaint, 
and  then  snifieth  at  it  as  il'  it  were  smell ing-salU, 
and  loi^  fasting  had  made  him  faint-  This  for  tbe 
onter  vulgar;  but  with  inward  calm  the  Q.  C.  pro- 
ceeds wit£  hi*  agreeable  and  appetizing  task  on  (he 
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girest  Goethe  principle,  "  never  hurrying,  never  r«et- 

A  gentle  Fhariaaisni  is  diffusing  itself  tbroush  hk 
mind.  Beally  too  lazy  and  hnngry  to  ko  so  for  as 
hit  West-End  club,  he  is  persuading  bimaelf  tJiat 
he  Is  saving  money  and  dining  quittt  as  pleasantly 
Eaatnard.  Ai  be  sprinkles  tbe  lloor  witb  Cbo  sec- 
ond half  of  tlie  wet  lettuce,  be  secretly  repeats  a  quo- 
tation from  Doctor  William  King's  plcaaant  poem, 
The  Art  of  Cookery :  — 


Nevertbelees,  philoeopber  u  our  Q.  C.  is,  I  feel  no 
doubt  be  wilt  sum  up  with  a  pint  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
old  port,  and  will  then  walk  on  to  bis  club  to  com- 
l^re  it  with  the  Fall  Mali  vintage  of  the  "  comet 

The  floor  as  well  sprinkled  with  the  lettuce  as  a 
cathedral  pavemeot  with  a  priest's  aspersoir,  our  Q- 
C,  with  a  cunning  look,  dotii  next  dive  his  band  into 
the  blue  willow-pattern  bowl,  and  sorts  his  vegetables. 
With  what  smiUng  search  be  forages  out  Uie  little 
shining  bald  onions,  whose  dmnty  white  roots  arc  small 
ai  threads  of  cotton  ;  with  what  triumph  he  draws 
forth  the  little  white  frall«  of  the  bleached  endive. 
How  disapprovingly  and  sternly  he  notices  the  ab- 
sence of  that  French  luxury,  the  httle  leaflet  of  in- 
nocuous tsrragOD.  How  in  almoat  a  judicial  way  he 
seven  the  young  cucumber,  and  lets  fall  its  traos- 

fiarent  sections  ioto  the  magic  caldron.  With  a 
igbt  hand  be  tosses  in  the  tiny  growth  of  mustjini 
and  cress  (hot  and  cool  so  pleasantly  allied),  and 
now  his  fingers  .advance  towards  the  cruet  standing 
there  patiently  with  its  company  of  miaistering  bot- 
tles ;  but  first  he  cracks,  unshells,  and  severs  the 
^g,  forgetful  of  the  fowl  it  micht  have  been,  and 
scoops  out  with  d^nty  care  the  hard  ball  of  yellow 
flour.  With  what  a  loving  firmness,  crushing  the 
globe  with  the  bowl  of  a  teaspoon,  he  liqucnes  it 

"  Remember,  Q.  C.,"I  long  to  cry,  thrusting  my 
bead  in  an  exhorting  way  between  the  dusty  red  cur- 
tains, "  remember  the  line  old  proverb :  — 

"  A  good  salad  requires  a  spendthrift  to  put  in  the 
oil,  a  miser  to  pour  the  vinegar,  a  wise  man  to  add 
the  mustard,  and  a  madman  to  stir  it  all  up." 

But  the  Q.  C.  has  not  forgotten  thoec  pleasant 
little  dinners  he  used  to  have  at  that  restaurant  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  at  that  cool  first-floor  window 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  jeweller's  shop, 

'■  La  Reine  Topaze," 
and  of  the  quiet  though  lively  street  below,  upon 
whose  pavement  the  fitful  lamplight  ever  felf  so 
softly.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  precepts  of  that 
eminent  viveur,  the  German  profesfior,  who  preached 
so  largely  and  frequently  upon  the  salad,  and  al- 
lowed no  profane  hands  to  touch  the  component 
parts  but  bis  own. 

With  what  exquisite  and  learned  unction  the  wor- 
thy Dr.  Dreikopf  used  to  first  poise  and  ring  with  a 
snap  of  bis  finger  the  china  bowl  before  he  began, 
as  the  juggler  does  the  plate  he  is  about  to  send 
spinning  through  the  air.  He  used  to  scrutinize 
the  vessel  as  a  pagan  priest  would  have  done,  with 
holy  awe,  a  vewS  prepared  for  a  sacrifice.  Next 
taking  a  young  onion,  he  perfumed  it  with  a 
light  and  playfultouch.  Next  with  a  wise  chemis- 
try he  prepared  a  lai^  silver  tablespoon,  and  filled 
it  four  times  with  tbe  finest  oil  of  Lucca,  —  pure, 
sweet  and  golden  as  ever  green  Italian  oUve-betry 


yielded.  Four  times  the  oil  to  one  of  vinegar, — 
that  was  Herr  Frofeseor's  great  and  primary  maxim. 
"  Want  of  oil,"  using  a  rather  scattered  metaphor, 
"  was,"  he  said,  "  the  great  rock  on  which  English 
salad-makers  always  split."  That  golden  »ea  was 
the  ocean  to  which  all  other  liquids  and  solids  were 
to  be  mere  subsidiaries,  —  one  brimming  spoonful  of 
brown  vbegar  the  Frofessor  (our  Q.  C.  distinctly 
remembers)  next,  with  exulting  generosity,  proud 
as  a  witch  of  her  second  spell,  dashed  into  the  en- 
chanted caldron.  Tbe  mustard  be  then  added,  by 
instinct,  to  infuse  a  flavor  and  a  kindly  warmth  into 
tbe  acute  vinegar  and  the  lubricating  and  emollient 
oil.  Then  and  there  he  also  threw  in  a  pinch  of 
sacred  salt,  that  sanatory  crystalline  dust  which 
the  Italian  physicians  think  essential  to  the  whole- 
ioraeness  of  this  bouquet  of  raw  vegetables.  Their 
allitera^ve  proverb  is 

"  Salata  insalata  no  fe  sanata,"  (A  salad  nnsalted  is 
not  salubrious.) 

Tbe  Frofessor  seldom  failed,  indeed,  to  quote  this 
saying,  and  also  a  pleasant  companion  to  it,  which  as- 
serts that  "  after  salad  should  come  wine  " ;  not  that 
the  Frofessor  wanted  any  strange  lore  as  excuse  for 
a  potation,  and  it  was  always  observed  that  the  more 
potations  he  took  the  more  lau^ua^  he  talked,  tiU 
at  last,  on  the  giddy  verge  of  a  classical  and  polyglot- 
tic  inebriety  he  became  a  Towerof  Babel,  in  hii^clf, 
and  noisy  as  a  cai^  of  monkey's  in  a  gale  of  wind- 

And  here,  leaving  the  Professor  at  his  salad-bowl, 
let  us  consider  that  great  man's  theory  that  salad* 
were  invented  by  Adam  and  Eve.  "  Your  Milton,"  he 
used  to  observe,  his  spectacles  glittering  as  he  q>oke, 
"  makes  Adam  and  Eve  eat  nectarines,  and  then 
dip  out  tbe  water  from  the  brook  in  their  dark 
cnmson  skins."  Better  have  eaten  a  salad  in  tliat 
hot  weather,  when  the  "  fervid  sun  "  shot  down  mote 
warmth  than  Adam  needed.  Let  us  see,  he  would 
remark,  if  salads  were  invented  in  Eden.  He  poet 
says,— 

"ADdEmrUhlDdoe  mt  btr  hnur  IpaDdiul,  7«i  H«,  —  tbst  is  tba 
iciyiUntnE'palntod  mud  cook)  pirpuM 


n  |sl»e  at  p 


In  another  place  Adam  refers  I 
(hence  the  incomparable  Biflin)  ;  a 
for  the  dinner  given  to  Raphael, 


"  Vniil  of  aU  klndi  In  Boat,  — 


Brngh  a  MKMh-rii 


t  "  Clearly,"  the  Professor  went  on,  "  your  English 
Milton  was  wrong  in  forgetting  to  introduce  the 
salad,  —  for  in  Eden  it  was  probably  made  of  pome- 
granates, as  it  is  still  in  Spain,  —  and  amoiw  the 
green  lettuces  Eve  no  doubt  prettilv  aprinkfed  & 
scatter  of  rose-leaves.  Ohne  iweifel ! "  the  Frofes- 
sor would  say  —  "ohne  zweifel!"  and  then  he 
would  dash  at  tbe  salad  mixture  Uke  a  Bedlamite 
at  tbe  full  of  the  moon. 

Now,   I   do   enjoy  seeing   a  man   have   a   good    | 
"  browse "   of  green-meat,  —  a  real   hearty  Nebn- 
chadnezzar  meal.     It  is  good   for   ui  carnivorous 
animals  to  go  out  occasionally  to  grass.     Such  alio     | 
were  the  opinions  of  the  worthy  frofeasor  of  Jeua,    , 
and  the  Q.  C.  smiles  as  he  recalls  them  to  mind,  and 
memory's  prism  casts  a  flickering  nunbow  of  poetiy 
over  even  the  bumble  salad. 

How  is  it  that,  wandering  from  my  friend  iie     ] 
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and  there,  in  company  with  a  Gennui  profeosor, 
•omewhat  of  the  pedant,  I  began  aootber  bowl  of 
nUd,  and  bar?  left  that  also  unfiDiAed  ?  What 
matter  bow  it  ia  ?  Even  an  ox  will  sbift  bis  ground 
when  he  has  let  hii  mind  on  browsing. 

Yet  once  more  behold  me  in  ambuscade  behind 
the  red  cnrtaina  of  the  last  tnn  but  one  on  the  left- 
hand  Bide  of  the  Cock,  watebing  the  Q.  C.  prepare 
hia  salad  mixture  at  that  open  table  just  northward 
of  the  fireplace.  He  has  nnied  the  jettaces  like  one 
does  a  hat  that's  got  wet ;  he  has  culled  and  arranRed 
his  "  Tegetable  store,"  as  Goldsmith  hath  it ;  he  has 
perfum^  the  lalad-bowl,  and  prepared  the  saoce. 
He  now  lakes  an  onion  forth,  and,  by  cross  cuts,  re- 
duces a  small  bar  of  it  to  the  finest  conceirable  dice 
(no  Florentine  mosaicist  ever  reduced  his  Lapis  lazuli 
to  snch  small  dice),  and  these,  half  timidly,  balf  proud- 
ly, he  scatters  into  the  thick,  turbid,  vellow  fiuid.  Next 
he  snatches  up  his  knife  and  fork,  and  gashss  the 
lettucee  and  endive,  and  soaks  the  small  undergrowth 
c^  mustard  and  cress.  He  then  slashes  into  Uie  soft 
green  leaves  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  young  haymak- 
er, a  woodman  working  by  contract,  a  forager  afraid 
of  surprise,  and  an  Indian  grasa-cntter  anxious  about 
tigers  or  on  the  edge  of  a  snaky  jangle.  Even  the 
French  hotsemen  with  the  "  long  sword,  saddle,  bri- 
dle," never  slashed  up  tbe  gayl£unelukcsof  Uoarad 
Bey  half  as  fast  in  thcisB  green  lentil  fields  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramids  A  moment  ago  the  lettuces  were 
distinct  plants,  green-yellow  umbrellaa  without  han- 
dles, and  with  white  milky  stiimpe  for  ferrules;  now 
they  are  mere  green  square  segments  gliitenine  with 
oil  and  brown  with  vm^ar.  There  ia  a  natfot 
of  tbem  to  browse  upon. 

The  Q.  C.  smiles,  and  only  wishes  the  German 
profeitor  could  be  witness  of'^bis  OTMent  ridii  and 
dexterity.  He  is  an  apt  pupil  of  Epicurus,  and  all 
this  time  his  appetite  is  wbetting  at  the  sight  of  the 
slowly  preparing  dish.  The  salad  is  all  but  ready : 
now,  calling  for  another  bowl,  the  Q.  C,  with  the 
deftness  of  an  Indian  ju^ler,  claps  the  empty  bowl 
on  the  top  of  the  fall  one,  which  he  has  fint  stirred 
with  an  "  ener^  divine,'  and  reverses  the  contents 
of  the  full  one  mto  the  empty,  so  that  the  oil  and 
vinegar  descend  in  a  heavy  soaking  rain  through 
the  pile  of  green  lea^ge;  the  salad  is  at  last  ready, 
—  "a  dish  for  tbego£." 

At  this  moment  m  comes  the  chop,  of  a  delicious 
brown ;  the  gravy  moistening  its  comely  plump 
cheek,  settling  here  and  there  in  the  dimples  in 
little  warm  savorv  fao]a,  highly  appetizing.  Sd- 
ward,  the  waiter,  bruising  the  leathery  jacket  of  the 

Etato  dexterously  in  his  napkin,  tumbles  out  the 
t  flour.     A  moment  after  he  appeais  with  a  pot  of 
nlvery-pewter  fbll  of  frothy  stout.    Kings,  kaiien. 


pnnces,  can  all  four  ragoi 


s  and  fricandeaus  match 
a  bomeiy  meal  like  thial'  Alderman  of  the  fattest, 
your  calipash  is  trash  compared  to  this. 

A  solitary  club  dinner  it  pleasant  when  you  are 
in  a  contemplative  mood,  or  want  to  observe  the  hu- 
mors of  your  neighbors.  It  is  amusing  to  see  old 
Uajor  Crabtree  write  on  the  back  of  his  bill  his  in- 
dignatjon  at  the  soapy  potatoes,  for  the  seventeenth 
time  soapy ;  or  that  enormous  eater,  Doctor  Dodson, 
CTO'-n  his  Cyclopean  meal  by  piles  of  pancakes  and 
ft  h     le  of  heavy  port.     But  one  soon  exhausts  the 

t  of  a  club ;  a  tavern  presents  a  larger  and 
-viag  flood  of  chaiacter.    Another  cbarni 

I'litary  tavern  dinDer,such  as  the  Q-  C.  ia 
i  is,  that  it  escitea  to  pleasant  contem- 


platdon.     One  cannot  tbiok  when  busy  talking,  and 

thinking  eicites  digestion  and  quickens  the  gastrio 
Juice.  Solitude  and  society  are  both  good  in  their 
way ;  but  atler  the  work  of  the  morning  a  tired  man 
is  sometimes  glad  to  ruminate  alone.  It  is  only  the 
fanatic  in  bosiness,  T>r  the  ihad  hunter  afler  money, 
who  stand  at  a  buffet,  like  bor^e^  !tt  a  manger, 
gobble  up  their  quantum,  and  madly  plunge  again 
into  business,  to  the  total  destruction  of  their  diges- 
tive powers,  and  to  the  loss,  perhaps  forever,  of^all 
spiritual  enjoyment  in  a  good  dinner. 

The  Q.  C.  eats  his  salad  in  the  French  way, 
alone;  and,  as  he  gazes,  his  thoughts  revert  pleasant- 
ly to  old  da^  in  Paris,  wi^  the  ^ad-mAer  Pro- 
fessor, long  since  laid  at  rest  in  P6re  la  Chuse,  under 
shelterof  Balzac's  tomb,  on  that  rising  ground  where 
there  is  such  a  fine  view  of  Paris  and  the  little  bine 
dome  of  the  Invalided  sho#B  through  the  clear 
eapphirine  air  of  the  smokeless  and  beautiful  city- 
He  thinks  of  old  student  days,  of  a  certain  pretty 
rosy  brown  face  that  used  to  haunt  him  from  an 
opposite  attic  window,  of  long  walks  to  Fontaine- 
bteau,  of  the  table  d'hAta  at  Meurice's,  where  he 
first  met  the  lady  who  is  now  his  wife,  of  the  lower- 
ing day  there  befbre  the  revolution  that  drove  oat 
Charles  the  Tenth,  with  its  ramble  of  artillery  and 
sound  of  distant  firing.  Then  suddenly  breaking 
fh>m  this  land  of  memory  be  calls  Edward,  and  says 

"raingme  a  pint  of  Ae  port,  nundit  is  tA«part, 
and,  Edward,  some  cheese." 

The  special  charm  of  a  salad,  the  poetry  of  it,  in 
fbct,  is  on  a  hot  day  in  summer,  when  the  London 
pavement  is  hot  enough  to  cook  a  chop ;  when  the 
paint  on  the  shop  doois  is  blistering,  and  police- 
men's brains  are  grilling  like  tout  cheese  inude 
their  helmets ;  when  cabmen,  very  choleric  and 
short  in  temper,  keep  taking  blue  handkerchiefs  out 
of  their  hats  and  dashing  Uiem  in  again  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  knock  out  the  crowns,  and  street 
apple-women  &ll  asleep  totally  heedless  of  custom 
or  urchin  thieves ;  when  shop-boys  drip  pattens  on 
the  pavement  ^tii  their  water-cans,  and  splash  any. 
person  they  can  safely ;  when  Clapham  omnibus- 
drivers  are  thirstier  than  usnal,  and  diain  off  Stout 
faster  than  their  smoking  boises  suck  up  the  paib- 
ful  of  water  held  up  to  them  by  the  cetlers  at  the 
balf-way  house ;  when  in  the  West  End  sqaarea 
pleasant  music  oozes  from  open  windows  and  Ven- 
etian blinds ;  when  Corent  Garden  is  one  vast 
flower-bed,  and  smells  like  Bucklersbury  at  ^'simple 
time  " ;  when  dirty-looking  men,  either  burglars  tirad 
of  the  night's  prowl,  or  idle  mechanics,  go  to  sleep 
Rice  downwu^  in  tbe  parks,  and  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  battle-flelt^,  and  tbe  Achillea,  though 
not  oveiMslothed,  is  so  hot  that  he'd  scorch  you  if 
yon  touched  him,  —  then,  I  say,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  retire  into  some  oM-fashioned  tavern,  —  tbe 
Mitre,  where  Doctor  Johnson  planned  with  Boswell 
bis  venturous  trip  to  the  Hebrides ;  or  the  Cheshire 
Cheese,  which  Goldsmith  used  to  frequent,  —  go  and 
refresh  your  body  with  a  steak,  and  your  eyes  with 
a  salad.  As  you  stir  up  that  moist  foliage,  the  f»- 
tigue  and  dust  and  heat  and  stuffiness  of  London 
pass  from  you,  and  there  arise  thotighia  of 


<•  Qnm,  tba  thlekX,  —d  ths  truUMm  ««<],• 
WhlU  lumlHan,  uid  Uh  putoni  egluIlH, 
SaMMOnf  TlokB  osnRd  Bp  Id  Iuts." 
t  snch  times  I  fancy  myself  again  in  my  own 
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coQDtry  gBrden,  beating  the  dark  eutk  from  tba 
fibroui  root  of  the  portlj'  ketCucei,  wboie  Ift)^  hemili 
have  sJmost  burst  tha  bam  tone*  that  bind  them, 
drawing  QuretaUy  my  pink  ndiBhea,  or  liftine  out 
teDderl/  the  foung  onion*  with  heads  icarcelr  bigger 
than  bodkins;  if  I  direstmyself  of  culinary  thoughta, 
T  imiurlnA  mviU'lf  Iniilv  Ivinir  nn  mv  hark,  hminl  in 


of  Graoada  7  Still,  to  the  e|>ciii«,  eaga'  Ibr  no*- 
eltr,  the  thing  i>  worth  a  trial,  —  at  the  wont  it  i«' 
onlj  a  bowl  of  lalad  lo  be  thrown  awar  ;  lor,  depend 
upon  it,  Berranta  woa't  eat  wliat  Ibnr  maaten  dii- 
like. 
In  the  time  of  the  Regencj'  an  old  EWich  em^ 
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equipagei  and  m  naaj,  if  not  more,  powdered  foot- 
man are  reported  to  ha*e  exnted  the  enrioeity  of 
the  public  on  the  Place  Notre  Dime  dee  Vkloires. 
LiTEKART  men  in  ^7pt  most  be  rather  over 
worked.  Since  the  commencement  of  tbe  year 
there  has  been  resularly  published  every  week  at 
Cairo  a  journal  culed  the  PiAUiipte  Morale,  printed 
ia  three  Unkuage*)  —  Fiench,  Armenian,  ana  Turk- 
ish, —  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  which  is  nlao  aole 
contributor,  compoeitor,  corrector,  and  distributor. 
The  name  of  this  energetic  indiTidual  is   Chiirles 


!  it  finds  It  1 
to   inform   them,  that   "  the    first  of 
cleaolincas — that  cS  the  body  consisting  in  taking 
s  bath  once  a  month  I ' 

Bravo,  Charles  Akdjallem  T 

Cobnxiixk'b  house,  in  Paris,  18  Rua  d'Ar^ente- 
uil,  is  doomed  to  destruction.  The  Haussmanic  fiat 
has  gone  forth,  and  the  biftoric  walls  will  speedily 
be  reduced  to  dust  beneath  the  city  pickaxes.  An- 
tiqaanans  may  groan  over  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  ruthlessly  sweeps  all  that  is  antique  and  ven- 
erable into  the  dbst-bole;  bu(  Paris  must  have 
another  avenue,  and  this  new  one  ia  to  surpass  in 
breadth  and  magnificence  any  as  yet  erected,  and 
will  run  from  thd  Boulevard  des  Capucines  right  up 
to  tbe  Place  du  Tb^tre  Frani^s,^)  one  will  drive 
over  the  spot  where  Corneille  nrote  his  tragedies  to 
see  them  acted  at  the  Fran^aii. 

A  coRRESFOMDSNT  of  the  London  "nmes,  writing 
&om  Greenwich,  lately  explained  that  a  bnlliant 
noonday  star  or  comet  signalized  by  a  previoua  cop- 
respondent  of  the  same  Journal  is  the  planet  Venns, 
not  uncommonly  visible  at  Tioon  at  this  time  of  her 
greatest  brilliancy.  The  flight  of  the  same  planet  at 
noon  on  the  29th  of  May,  1630,  the  day  of  Che  birth 
of  CbarliB  U.,  created  a  great  seneation  \  it  wa 
as  his  father  was  proceeding  to  St.  Paul'ii  ti 
thanks  for  the  Prince's  birth ;  it  was  thou;;ht 
a  new  star,  and  an  omen  of  bright  promise  for  the 
new-born  Prinee.  Cowley,  Waller,  and  Drydf 
have  all  celebrated  tbie  supposed  auspicious  star  i 
ter  Charles  Il.'a  restoration  ;  — 


[la  EhAigfati  rUa  falgh«r  wbei 


Drfd,n't  An'ui  Uiraii'liM. 


Thb  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  overhauls  Mr.  'Wil- 
liam Sawyer  in  the  following  fashion  :  "  Contcssions 
ai«  eaeily  made,  and  there  are  writer*  who  consider 
that  paradoxes  are  clever.  One  of  these  evidently 
ia  Mr.  William  Sawyer,' who  contributes  to  Belgra- 
via  a  paper  entitled  '  Disagreeable  People,'  whicb 
ha  begins  thus;  'I  coofeM  to  a likinzfiv disagreea- 
ble people.'  To  be  plain,  this  is  simply  an  untruth 
nttered  tor  effect.  It  would  be  jmt  m  reasonable 
tor  a  Duu  to  confess  bo  a  liking  for  disagreeable  \ 


odois,  sour  beer,  or  itreet  mosic.  Some  people 
indeed  do  pretend  to  like  street  music ;  but  Ihet/  are 
disagreeable  people,  and  disagreeable  peo^e  may 
be  presumed  to  like  disagreeable  tJiings.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  we  may  arrive  at  this  conctusioa,  that 
disagreeable  people  like  disagreeable  people.  In 
this  predicament  can  we  say  otherwise  than  that  Mr. 
Sawyer,  upon  his  own  conieesion,  must  be  a  disa- 
greeable person  ?  If  men  will  write  foolish  para- 
doxes to  catch  a  reader's  eye,  and  make  him  read 
tbe  twaddle  which  follows,  they  must  accept  the 
consequences." 

As  Louis  Burger,  the  well-known  author  and  phi- 
lologisti  was  walking  in  the  Avenue  des  Champa  £Jy- 
E^,  one  day  dunng  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  last 
year,  ha  heid  a  familiar  voice  exclaiming,  "Buy 
some  aut«  of  a  poor  man,  sir  (  twenty  for  a  penny  1 " 

"  What !  "  said  Burger,  looking  up,and  rect^iz- 
ing  his  old  barber,  "  are  you  selling  nuts  ?  " 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  liave  been  unfortunate,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  this  is  no  bnsinesB  fiir  a  man  like  you,"  said 
Burger. 

"  0,  sir,  if  you  could  only  tell  me  of  something 
better  lo  do ! "  returned  the  barber,  with  a  siijh. 

Buiiger  was  touched.  He  reflected  a  moment, 
then,  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  memorandnm-book,  be 
wrote  for  a  tew  moments,  and  handed  it  to  the  man, 
saying,  "  Take  this  to  a  printing-office,  and  have  a 
hundred  copies  struck  off;  here  is  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Get  a  license  from  the  I^fectuie  of  the 
Police,  and  sell  them  at  two  sotu  a  ci^y,  and  you 
will  have  bread  on  the  spot.  The  strangers  who 
visit  Paris  cannot  refuse  this  tribnte  to  the  name  of 
Goil,  printed  in  so  many  different  wajs." 

The  barber  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  was  always  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Exhibition,  selling  the  foilow- 


J.bill:- 
Tke  Name 


'.  C/stiin  or  ElcA. 


'Modeni  EariiUiB,  Ttni 
Qfwli,  TA™. 
Cntiut,  Thiot. 
SaliAn  ud  Doric,  niH. 

Low  Idilii,  Difx. 


1/  Goii  in  Pmiy-aght  Langw^ei. 


..._., Uadt^iifclCH-,  _— -— 

IRriwOii.  hiuriu,  PiHluieanai. 

A  few  (lays  after  Burger  met  the  barber. 
"  Well,"  said   he,  "  has   the  holy  name  of  God 
brou^lht  you  good  luck  '! " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  barber.     "  I  sell  on  an 

average  a  hundred  copies  a  day  at  two  sous  each,  or 

ten  francs;   but  the  sb^ngers  are  generous;  some 

ve  mo  tea  sous,  and  others  twenty.     I  have  even 

ceivcd  two  francs  tor  a  copy  ;  so  that,  all  told,  I 

n  making  five-and-twenty  francs  a  day." 

"  Pive-and-twenty  francs  a  day  I  "  said  Burner. 

"  Yea,  sir ;  thanks  to  your  kindnefs,"  be  replied. 

"  The   deuce ! "   thought  Burger,   as  he   walked 

vay.     "  If  I  were  not  a  literary  man,  I  would  turn 

pedler  or  publisher ;  there  is  nothing  so  profitable  aa 

illing  the  learning  or  wit  of  others." 
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GENTLE  ALICE  BROWN. 
It  was  a  robber's  daughter,  aad^her  oame  waa 

Alice  Brown, 
Her  father  was  the  terror  of  a  small  Italian  town ; 
Hi^r  mother  waa  a  foolish,  weak,  but  amiable  (M 

But  it  isn't  of  her  pareuts  that  Pm  ^injrfor  to 
sing. 

As  Alice  was  a  sitting  at  Iier  window-sill  one  day, 
A  beautiful  young  gentleman  he  chanced   to  pass 

that  way ; 
She  cast  bcr  eyes  upon  him,  and  be  looked  so  good 

That  she  thought,  "  I  could  be  haprv  Trith  a  gentle- 
man like  you ! " 

And  every  morning  passed  her  hoose  that  cream  of 
gentlemen, 

Sbc  knew  she  might  expect  him  at  a  quarter  unto 

A  sorter  in  the  Custom-house,  it  was  his  daily  road, 
(The  Custom-house  was  fifteen  minut«8'  walk  from 
her  abode.) 

But  Alice  was  a  pious  girl,  who  kncir  it  was  n't  wise 
To  look  at  str&nge  young  sorters  with  expressive 

purple  eyes; 
So  she  sought  the  village  priest  h>  whom  ber  family 

confessed,  — 
The  priest  by  whom  their  little  sine  were  cajefully 


"  O  holy  father,"  Alice  said,  "_'t  would  grieve  you, 

— would  it  not'i' — 
To  discover  that  I  was  a  most  disreputable  lot  1 
Of   all   unhappy   sinnen   I  'm   the  most    unhappy 

The  padre  said,  "  Whatever  have  you  been  and 
gone  and  done  ?  " 

"  I  bave  helped  mamnui  to  steal  a  little  kiddy  from 

iU  dad, 
I  've  assisted  dear  papa  in  cutting  up  a  little  lad. 
I  've  planned  a  little  burglary,  and  fbiged  a  litUe 

And  slain  a  little  baby  for  the  coral  on  its  neck ! "    . 

The  worthy  pastor  heaved  a  sigh,  and  dropped  a 
silent  tear,—  ' 

Andsud,  "  You  mus' n't  judge  yourself  too  heavily, 
ray  dear,  — 

It 's  wrong  to  murder  babies  little  corals  for  to 

But  sins  like  these  one  expiates  at  half  aciown  a- 

"  Girls  will  be  girls,  —  you  'ro  very  young  and  flighty 

in  your  luind ; 
Old  beads  upon  young  shoulders  we  must  not  expect 

to  find : 
■  We  mus'  n't  be  too   hard   upton   these   little   girlish 

tricks,  — 
Let's  see,  — five  crimes  at  half  acrown, — exactly 

twelve-and-six." 

"  O  father,"  little  Alice  cried,  "  your  kindness  makes 

me  weep, 
You  do  these  little  things  for  tne  so  singularly 

Your  tbougbtful  liberality  I  never  can  forget ; 
But,  O,  there  is  another  crime  I  have  n't  mentioned 

yetl. 


'  A  pleaaant-looking  geotleman,  witli  pretty  purple 

eyes,  , 

've  nouced  at  my  window,  as  I  've  sat  a  catching 

le  passes  by  it  every  day  as  cert^n  as  can  be,  — 


"  For  shame,"  said  Father  Paul,  "my  erring  dangli' 

terl  On  my  word 
This  is  the  most  distressing  ne^vs  that  I  have  ever 

Why,  naught}'  girl,  your  excellent  papa  has  pledgefl 

To  a  pfomiBing  young  robber,  the  Lieutenant  of  his 

"  This  dreadful  piece  of  news  will  pain  your  wmiby 

parenU  so !     , 
They  are  the  most  remunerative  customers  I  know  ; 
For  many  many  years  they  've  kept  starvation  from 

my  doors, 
I  never  knew  so  criminal  a  family  as  yours  I 

"The  common  county  folk  io  this  insipid  neighbor- 
hood 
Have  nothing  to  confess,   they're   so  ridiculously 

And  if  j-ou  marry  anyone  respectable  at  all. 
Why,  you  II  reform,  and  what  will  then  become  of 
Father  Paul?" 

The  worthy  priest,  he  up  and  drew  bis  cowl  upon 

his  crown. 
And  started  off  in  haste  to  tell  the  news  to  Bobber 

Brown; 
To  tell  bim  how  his  dai^hter,  who  was  now  for 

marriage  fit. 
Had  winked  upon  a  sorter,  who  redprocat«d  it. 

Good  Hobber  Brown  he  mnffied  up  lus  anger  pretty 

well. 
He  said,  "I  bave  a  notion,  and  that  notion  I  will 

tell; 
I  will  nab  this  gay  young  sorter,  terrify  him  bto 

fits. 
And  get  my  gentle  wife  to  chop  him  into  little 

bits. 

"  I  've  studied  human  nature,  and  I  know  a  thing  or 

Though  ft  girl  may  fondly  love  a  living  gent,  —  •• 

many  do,— 
A  feeling  of  disgust  upon  her  sennea  there  will  foil 
When  she  looks  uponliis  body  chopped  particularly 


He  traced  that  gallant  sorter  to  a  EtiU  anburban 
and   seiied  him  nn- 


She  never  more  was  guilty  of  a  weakiiess  of  the 

kind. 
Until  at  length  good  Bobber  Brown  bestowed  ba 

pretty  hand 
On  the  promising  young  robber,  the  Lieutenant  of 

his  band. 


Frialad  at  the  UninnilT  Pnm,  Cambridi^  br  Wddi,  Wfdn.  It  Ca..fcr  TiAaet  mai  V 
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ANARCHY  AND  AUTHORITY. 


fThlfd  PApCf.*) 

I  COME  now  to  the  !ut  of  those  obstacles  which 
our  DBttonal  character  and  babita  seem  to  oppose  to 
tbe  eztricstiDQ  and  elevation  of  that  best  self,  or 
panmonnt  right  reaaoo,  which  we  have  been  led  to 
look  for  as  our  true  guardian  agunit  anarch)',  and 


Thu 


il^  sound  centre  of  authority  at  tbe  piesent 
lu  last,  and  perhaps  greatest,  obatacle  is  our  pret- 
of  doing  to  tmokiiig.    Now  Uiis  preference 


goes  Tery  deep,  and  as  we  study  it  we  find  onrBelves 
opening  up  a  number  of  la^  questions  on  every 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  what  I  have 
already  quoted  from  Bishop  Wilson:  —  "First, 
never  go  agunst  the  beet  light  you  have ;  secondly, 
t^c  care  QiaC  your  light  be  not  darkness."  I  said 
we  show,  as  a  nation,  laudable  energy  and  persist- 
ence in  walking  accordine  to  the  bist light  we  have, 
but  are  not  quite  careful  enough,  i>eriiBps,  to  see 
that  our  light  De  not  darkness.  This  is  only  another 
version  of  the  old  story  that  eneigy  ia  our  strong 
point  and  favorable  charact«ristic,  rather  than  in- 
telligenue.  Bat  we  may  give  to  tliia  idea  a  more 
general  form  stiil,  in  which  it  will  have  a  ^-et  larger 
ranee  of  application.  We  may  regard  this  energy  ' 
driving  at  practice,  this  paramount  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  duty,  self-control,  and  work,  this  earnest- 
ness in  going  mantiilly  with  the  best  light  we  have, 
,  as  one  force  \  and  this  iut«lligence  driving  at  the 
'  ideas  which  are,  after  all,  the  basis  of  right  practice, 
this  ardunt  sense  tor  all  the  new  and  changing  com- 
iHnationB  of  tbem  which  man's  development  orings 
'With  it,  this  indomitable  impulse  to  know  and  adjust 
I  them  perfeclly,  as  another  force.  And  these  two 
|l6rce»  we  may  regard  as  in  soma  sense  rivals,  — 
rivals  not  by  the  necessity  of  tb^r  own  nature,  but 
IS  exhibited  in  man  and  his  history, — and  rivals 
dividing  tbe  empire  of  the  world  between  them. 
\nd  to  give  thexe  forces  names  IVom  the  two  races 
,f  men  who  have  supplied  tke  most  signal  and  splen- 
jjid  manifestations  of  them,  we  mSy  call  them  re- 
spectively the  fiirces  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism. 
Pebraism  a^d  Hellenism, — between  these  two 
VdIs  of  influence  moves  our  world.  At  one  tine 
i  feels  more  powerfully  the  attractiim  of  one  of 
.  I  another  time  of  the  otJier ;  and  it  ought  to 
•;  though  it  never  is,  evenly  and  happily  balanced 
tween  them. 
I  Tbe  final  aim  of  both  Helleiiism  and  Hebiusm, 


as  of  all  great  spiritual  disciplines,  is  no  doubt  the 
same, —  man's  perfection  or  salvation.  The  very  lan- 
guage which  they  both  of  them  use  in  schooling  us 
to  reach  t^is  aim  is  often  identical.  Even  when 
their  language  indicates  by  variation  ^  sometimes 
a  broad  variation,  often  a  but  slight  and  subtle  vari- 
ation—  the  different  courses  of  thought  which  are 
uppermoat  in  each  discipline,  even  then  the  unity  of 
tbe  final  end  and  aim  is  still  apparent.  To  employ 
the  actual  words  of  that  discipline  with  which  we 
ourselves  are  all  of  u>  most  familiar,  and  the  words 
of  which,  therefore,  come  most  home  to  us,  that  final 
end  and  aim  ia  "  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature."  These  are  toe  words  of  a  Hebrew 
apostle,  but  of  Hetlenism  and  Hebraism  alike  this  is, 
I  say,  the  aim.  When  the  two  are  confronted,  as 
they  very  oil«n  are  confronted,  it  ia  nearly  always 
with  what  I  may  call  a  rhetorical  purpose ;  the 
speaker's  whole  design  is  to  exalt  and  enttirone  one 
of  the  two,  and  he  uses  the  other  only  as  a  foil  and 
to  enable  Mm  the  better  to  giye  effect  to  his  pui^ 
pose.  Obviously,  with  us,  it  is  usually  Hellenism 
which  is  thus  reduced  to  minister  to  the  triumph  of 
Hebraism.  There  is  a  sermon  on  Greece  and  the 
Greek  spirit  by  a  man  never  to  be  mentioned  with- 
ont  interest  and  respect,  Frederick  Robertson,  in 
which  this  rhetorical  use  of  Greece  and  the  Greek 
spirit,  and  the  inadequate  exhibition  of  them  neces- 
sarily consequent  npon  this,  ia  almost  ludicrous,  and 
would  be  censurable  if  it  were  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  sermon.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ileinrich  Heine,  and  other  writ«rs  of  his  turn, 
pve  ns  the  spectacle  of  tbe  tables  completely  turned, 
and  of  Hebraism  brought  in  juat  as  a  foil  and  con* 
trast  to  H^lenism,  and  to  moke  tbe  superiority  of 
Hellenism  more  reaniftst.  In  both  these  cases  there 
is  injustice  and  misrepreaentation ;  the  aim  and  end 
of  both  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  is,  as  I  have  said, 
one  and  the  same,  and  this  aim  and  eii'!  is  augus^ 

and  admirable.  .rf--- .,„a; 

Still,  they  pursue  this  ^  by  very  dill'erent 
courses.  The  uppermost  idea  with  HeUeniam  is  to 
Ke  things  as  they  really  are ;  the  uppermost  ides 
with  Hebraism  ia  cflpdiiet  ^d  obtdience.  Nothing 
can  do  away  with  tliis  incfface'abU  diflerence ;  the 
Greek  qnarrel  with  the  body  and  ite  desires  is,  that 
they  hinder  right  thinking ;  the  Hebrew  quarrel  with 
them  is,  that  they  hinder  right  acting.  -  "  He  that 
kecpeth  the  law,  happy  is  he  " ;  "  There  is  nothing 
sweeter  than  to  take  heed  unto  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  " ;  that  is  the  Hebrew  notion  of  felicity ; 
and,  pnrsucd  with  passion  and  tenacity,  this  notion 
would  BOt  let  the  Helnew  rest  till,  as  is  well  koown, 
he  had,  at  last,  got  out  of  the  law  a  network  of  pre- 
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scriptioDS  to  irnn^  his  whole  life,  to  govern  every 
moment  of  it,  every  itnpobe,  ev«ry  bctioB.  The 
Gmek  ttotioa  of  iUicilj,  on  tlie  other  band,  is  per- 
fectly conveyed  in  these  words  of  a  great  Prrttch 
moralist ;  "  Ccsl  le  boiihevr  des  homnicn,"  —  when? 
when  they  turn  from  thdr  iniquities  ?  ^  no ;  when 
they  exorcise  themselves  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  day 
and  night? — no;  when  they  low  their  lifetoinvo 
it?  —  no;  when  they  walk  about  the  New  Jemsalem 
with  palms  in  their  hands?  — no;  but  when  they 
think  aright,  when  their  tliouglit  hits,  —  "  qvand  its 
pensent  juste."- — At  the  bottom  of  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  Dotion  a  the  desirt,  nstivt  in  man, 
for  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  the  feelin):  a(tet  the 
universal  order,  in  a  word,  the  love  of  God  ;  but, 
while  Hebraism  seizes  on  certain  plain,  capitnl 
{ntimationB  of  the  universal  order,  and  riveti  ifi«If, 
one  may  My,  with  unequalled  grandeur  of  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  to  the  study  and  obEervance  o< 
them,  the  bent  of  Hellcaism  is  to  follow,  with  flexible 
actirity,  the  whole  piny  of  the  univoniRl  order,  to 
be  apprehensive  of  missing  any  part  of  it,  of  sacrific- 
ing one  part  to  another,  to  ilip  away  from  rcrting  in 
this  or  that  intimation  of  it,  however  ca{Hta].  An 
unclouded  clearness  of  mind,  an  unimpeded  play  of 
thought,  is  what  this  bent  drives  at.  The  govern- 
ing idea  of  Hcllenisn  is  spontaneity  of  coD.v^ioIu- 
ness;  that  of  Hebr^sm,  strictness  of  conscience. 

Christianity  changed  nothing  in  this  etnential 
bent  of  Hebrdsm  to  set  doing  above  knowing. 
Self-conquest,  the  following,  not  our  own  individual 
will,  bat  the  will  of  God,  obedknee,  is  the  fundament- 
al idea  of  this  form,  also,  of  the  discipline  to  whiuK 
we  have  attached  the  general  name  of  Hebr-iitin. 
Only,  as  the  old  l<iw  and  the  network  of  prewrip- 
tions  with  wliich  it  enveloped  human  life  wore  evi- 
dently a  motive  power  not  driving  and  searehing 
enough  to  produce  the  result  aimed  at,  —  patient 
continuance  in  woU-doing,  self-conr^mjH,  —  Chris- 
tianity substituted  for  them  boundless  devotion  to 
that  inspirine  and  affecting  pattern  of  self-Kmijuesi 
offered  by  Christ ;  and  by  the  new  motive  power,  of 
which  the  essence  was  tiiis,  though  the  love  and 
admiration  of  Christian  churches  Rave  for  centuries 
been  employed  in  varying,  amplifyii^,  and  ailuming 
the  plain  description  of  it,  ChriitiaDity,  as  St.  Paul 
truly  says, "  establishes  the  law,"  and,  in  the  strength 
of  tae  ampler  power  which  she  has  thus  lupiilitrr  lo 
fulQl  it,  has  accomplished  the  miracles,  whieli  we  oil 
see,  of  her  history. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  forget  that  both  IIi:llcnisra 
and  Hebraism  are  profound  and  admirable  manifes- 
tations of  man's  life,  tendencies,  and  poii-uip,  and 
that  both  of  them  aim  at  a  like  final  result,  we  can 
hardly  insist  too  strongly  on  the  diver;;ciice  of  line 
and  of  operation  with  which  they  procued.  ]t  is  a 
divergence  so  great  that  it  most  trulj-,  as  the 
prophet  Zacbariah  say.',  "  has  raised  im  thy  sons,  O 
Zion,  against  thy  sons,.  O  Greece  1 "  The  difwruiice 
whether  it  is  by  doing  or  by  knowing  dkat  we  set 
most  store,  and  the  practical  consequences  which 
follow  from  this  difrercncc,  leave  their  mark  on  nil 

^le  hi«ory  at  onr  race  and  of  its  dcveloiimcnt. 
anguage  nu^  be  abundantly  quoted  from  both 
Helleniam  and  Hebraism  to  make  it  seem  tliat  one 
follows  the  same  current  as  tho  other  towards  the 
same  goal..  They  are  borne  towards  the  same 
iFoal ;  %ai  the  cnrrents  whid)  bear  them  are  in- 
finitely  different.  It  is  true,  Solomon  will  praise 
knowing:  " Understanding  is  a  w^-epring  of  life 
unto  him  that  hath  it " ;  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
again,  Christ  is  a  "li^t,"  and  "Iradi  ma^cs  us 


free."  It  is  true  Aristotle  will  undervalne  knowii^: 
in  what  com^rOs  virtue,  savs  he,  three  things  an 
necessary,  —  knowle^^,  d  liberate  will,  hni  penc- 
veratice ;  but,  Whereas  Ae  two  last  are  all-impOTtant, 
the  fin't  is  a  mattor  of  little  importance."  It  L-  trm 
that  with  the  same  impatience  with  which  St-  Jaaui 
enjoins  a  man  to  be  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  bnt  ■ 
(fcxT  0/  Ike  morrf,  Epiclettis  exhorts  us  to  do  whM 
we  have  demotislrated  to  ourselves  wc  onght  to  do : 
or  he  t.iunU  us  withfutilitv,  for  being  armed  at  all 
points  to  prove  that  lying  is  wrong,  yet  all  the  time 
continuing  to  lie.  It  Li  truo,  Plato,  in  words  whicb 
are  almost  the  words  of  tke  New  Tcfitainent.  or  tbt 
Imitation,  calls  life  a  learning  to  die.  But.undi^ 
ncsth  the  sunerficia!  agreement,  the  fundan«rn(»l 
divergence  still  subsists.  The  understanding  of  Sol- 
otnon  )■  "the  walking  in  the  way  of  the  eommud- 
menti " ;  this  is  "  the  way  of  peace,"  and  it  is  of  tirii 
that  blessedness  comes.  In  the  New  Teatament,  the 
truth  which  gives  us  the  peace  of  God  and  make 
VIS  free  is  the  love  of  f/brist  ccmstraining  n»  to 
crucify,  as  he  did,  and  with  a  like  purpose  of  moral 
regeneration,  the  Sesb  with  its  nfiecuons  asd  ions, 
and  thus  esublisbing,  *s  we  hav«  setn,  the  law. 
To  St.  Paul,  it  Bppean  |KHsible  to  "  hold  Ae  tniU)  in 
□nrijjhtooosDeM,"  which  is  joat  what  Socntes  judged 
impoesible.  The  moni  virtues,  on  the  other  luM, 
are  with  Aristotle  but  the  porch  and  access  to  the 
intellectual,  and  with  those  List  is  UessedneM.  IVK 
partaking  q£  th«  divine  li(b,  which  both  HeBcsan 
and  Heliraism,  as  we  have  said,  fix  as  their  eniva- 
ily  denies  M  tT 
fy,  of  selt'-c  on  quest 
motive  than  that  of  perfect  )nl«llertuBl  viiioa;  be 
reserves  it  for  the  lover  of  pure  taowladg",  of  see- 
ing thin^  as  they  reallv  are,  —  the  ^iXoiiaS^. 

Both  Hellenism  ana  Uobraiam  arise  oat  of  tbe 
wants  of  human  nature,  and  wldrees  themaelves  In 
snlisfying  those  wonts.  But  their  methods  are  « 
diffi'ront,  Ihoy  l.iy  stress  on  such  different  points,  um! 
call  into  being  by  llieir  respective  disciplines  sod 
ililfcrcnt  activities,  that  the  lace  which  human  natnc 
prt'iients  when  it  passes  Irom  the  hands  of  ooe  of 
them  to  those  of  the  other  is  no  longer  the  uat- 
To  get  rid  of  one's  igooarauce,  to  see  things  m 
they  are,  and  by  seeing  them  as  &ej  are  to  we 
them  in  their  beauty,  ts  the  -■amjde  and  altnfr 
tjvo  ideal  which  Hullenii»u  holds  oat  befine  hn- 
nian  nntore ;  and  from  the  simplicity  and  cham 
of  this  ideal,  UeUeBtraB,  and  human  life  in  lbs 
hands  of  Hellenism,  is  invested  with  a  kind  of 
aijrial  ease,  clearness,  and  radiancy;  they  are  fiiU 
of  what  wc  call  sweetness  and  light.  Difficukis 
are  kept  out  of  view,  and  the  beau^  and  rattooa!- 
noss  of  the  ideal  have  nil  our  thoi^htA.  ^  The  bM 
mm  is  he  who  most  tri^s  to  perliKit  bimsclf,  and  the 
happiest  man  is  he  who  moat  fet4s  that  be  it  perieO- 
ing  bimsclf,"  — tliis  account  of  the  matter  fay  Socra- 
tes, the  truo  Socrates  of  the  Memorahiiia.,  has  mmt- 
thing  so  rimple,  spontaneous,  and  unsophisticated 
about  it,  that  it  seems  to  fill  us  with  olearDcss  aad 
when  we  boar  it.  But  there  is  a  saying  whitli 
teard  nttrilxjlod  to  Mr.  Cv)}4e  «bo(l 
Socriites,  —  a  very  happy  saying,  whether  it  is  raaBf 
Mr.  CaHyle's  or  not,  —  which  excellentJv  »ark*  the 
e!":ential  point  in  which  Hebraism  differs  fiooi 
HellcnisB).  "  Socr^ttes,"  tUs  saying  rons,  "  is  teni- 
biy  at  case  in  ^on."  Hebraism  —  and  here  Is  tl» 
source  of  its  wondcrtbl  strength  — has  always  beta 
severely  preoccupied  with  a  severe  sense  i^the  impos- 
sibility of  bein?  at  ease  in  Zion ;  of  the  difficnRits 
which  oppose  uemeelvea  to  man^  pursuit  or  attain- 
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ANARCHY  AND  AUTHOBITT. 


DMot  of  that  pwfectian  of  vhioh  SooraCet  tolki  m 
bopeftifij,  •ad,  M  fam  tbis  point  of  ^w  one  uif^i 
ainMtt  MT,  BO  glibly. 

It  B  aU  very  weU  to  talk  of  cattiDg  rid  of  one' 
iencniKe,  cf  Meing  things  in  tneir  raaltty,  loeiog 
u«n  in  their  beauty ;  bat  bow  u  tbk  to  be  dwe 
wkon  thoM  ii  ■omeduDg  irhiok  thwarti  and  Bpoils  all 
oar  aSbrti }  Thia  tomcUung  it  md  ;  aad  tM  space 
whiek  (in  fiUa  Id  Hobium,  at  con^Hied  wttk 
HeUowJim,  i*  iiJUeed  prodigioaa.  Thia  obrtacle  ( 
perfectioo  filli  tba  wkole  Boane,  and  periection  ai 
peart  remota  sad  nging  away  from  earth,  in  t( 
backgrousd.  Udder  tbe  aame  of  hd,  tbediffiooltu* 
of  knowing  oae'i  «elf  and  ocmquerin^  oae'i  lelf,  whkh 
in^de  man'*  piM^  to  parfeotion,  bccooM,  for 
Uebnian,  a  positive,  acCive  enti^  boatile  to  tata,  a 
mjvterimu  power  wfawh  I  beard  Ur.  Puaej  tbe  otker 


which  it  ii  tbe  main  biuiiMM  of  our  livee  to  hate  and 
oppose.  Tkediacipliaeof  the  Old  TeBtamauCma]' 
BiinunBd  Dp  Bi  a  discipliDe  teachiiiK  ua  to  abhor  and 
fleefromsia;  the  discipline  of  tbe  I^w  TeitaiBeat, 
a  discipline  teaching  u>  to  di«  to  it.  At  Helleniem 
qtaaki  of  tbinkiag  clearly,  aeeing  tbiugi  in  the: 
aeoee  and  baaaty,  aa  a  prutd  and  preciotu  feat  for 
man  to  acUeve,  to  HuoraBai  ipaak*  of  becoming 
conjciotu  of  iln,  of  awakening  to  a  E«nia  of  iin  as  a 
feat  ofliiis  kind.  It  ta  obvioui  to  what  wide  diver- 
^Dce  these  differing  tendenciw,  actively  ibllowad, 
noat  lead.  Aa  one  paisea  and  rapawes  Irom  Ilellen- 
iun  to  Uebraiun,  from  Plato  ta  St.  Faul,  one  feeli 
inctioed  to  rub  one's  crea  *ad  aaic  one's  telfwhotber 
man  ia  indeed  a  gentle  nud  simple  being,  Ejkowiiig 
tbetnceiofa  noble  and  divine  nature,  or  an  un- 
happy chaimd  captive,  laboring  vitb  groaning*  that 
cannot  b«  utIORia  to  iree  biiasalf  froiK  the  body  of 
thia  death. 

Apparently  it  wu  the  Ilelleoie  conception  of  hu- 
man nature  which  wai  muound,  for  the  workl  could 
not  live  by  it.  Abiolutely  to  call  it  uiuound,  how- 
ever, ia  to  f^ll  into  tbo  coounon  error  of  its  Hebraiz- 
ing cseoiici ;  but  it  wai  Hiiaaun<l  at  thai  partleular 
nomeni  of  man's  develapmonti  it  wia  premature. 
Tbe  indispensable  buiii  of  conduct  and  ^eltcontrtJ, 
the  platfdm  upon  wbicb  alone  the  perfection  aiuiud 
at  by  Greei^o  can  oouMi  into  bloom,  whs  not  to  ba 
reacbed  by  our  Htco  «  Bwily ;  oeutuii*  of  proba- 
tion and  discipline  wrre  uei.'d<.' J  to  brini;  tfaeni  to  it- 
Tbe  brightprouiBBof  llulleniBin  faikd,  »nd  llubr^un 
rul«d  tW  world,  TliL-o  wns  Been  tkat  ucanishiiu; 
epuctacle,  lo  weU  marked  by  (he  often  quoted  word* 
of  tb«  pntpUet  Zucbari»b,  vthen  aun  ol  uU  lait'^ua' 
gKM  of  the  nntiuiki  tootc  licild  of  the  sUrt  of  kiiu  th«t 
va*  a  Jew,  oayiog:  "  H'e  iriVif/u  ui'i  j/uu./iii'  me 
luue  hetiiil  that  iiud  it  milk  yi,u''  Ami  tba  llubra^ 
i$m  wtiicii  tktw  recait'uil  and  led  »  noi'ld  all  t'oue 
out  of  the  way  and  altut:i'4icr  bocQUW  uu|irujiul>le, 
waa,  aad  could  not  liu,  IfaM  latar,  th^  more  npiiitual, 
the  more  attractive  dwveli>)iUM«t  of  ilubraimu ;  iltf- 
braifiui  aiuii^  at  Mlf-com|UBst  and  rencuo  from  the 
tbi«ll  of  vile  alli;i:Liuai),  not  by  obuiiii'acu  to  die  li;t- 
ter  oC  a  taw,  but  l>y  coalurmity  V>  tU^  image  of  a 
swlt«acrificing  vxuuple.  To  a  irorkl  strickea  with 
moral  enervation,  Chriatianity  oAWod  ib  «puet;u.-le 
of  oji  ifitpirtid  MU'-iHti;Hliuu ;  to  men  vrbo  rotuwiil 
thunLuUui  nolluug,  il  sbowitd  ono  vlio  refiucd  bim- 
sell  evurytbiilg,  —  "  M;l  Hnuiow  bunutt'i  ]',y''  aA\i 
tieorge  tWliwi-  ^Vhun  the  a/nw  V<^iim,  ti|C  lite- 
giving  and  joy-giving  {>ot*iir  oS  natorc,  b>  li^tdly 
ch«n£ked  by  Um  p>^au  sur1i|,  oouU  not  save  hci' 
followen  fram  MJf-di«wli^ftu:li«)a  wd  auBui,  ^  k- 


of  God  upon  tite  chihlien  <_  

age  after  age,  and  genenUion  after  eeoerotion,  our 
race,  or  all  that  prt  of  our  race  wkick  ww  most  liv- 
ing and  progreaiive,  wu  baptiied  into  a  death,  and 
endeavored,  by  suffering  in  tke  6e«b,  to  ceaie  from 
sin.  Of  tbia  endeavor,  the  animating  iabcos  and 
afltietiooB  of  earlv  Cbriftianity,  tbe  touoking  aaceti* 
ciam  of  mediwvtJ  ChrisUanity,  taa  the  great  bietori- 
cal  maniftataliona-  Liteniry  monmaenta  of  it,  each 
in  ita  own  •<^»,y  incomparable,  remain  in  tbe  Epiatlea 
of  Bt.  Paul,  m  St  Augu«tiae*s  ConieBaioua,  and  in 
ck*  two  origlaal  aad  liiapleat  book?  of  the  Inita" 
tion.» 

Of  two  diKiplinea  laying  their  main  atreaa,  the 
one,  on  clear  intelligence,  the  other,  on  firm  obedi- 
ence; tbe  one,  oa  oompr«honaive1y  knowing  the 
grouoda  of  one's  duty,  tba  other,  on  diligently  prac- 
tinng  it :  the  one,  on  taking  all  powibte  care  (to  uie 
Biahop  Wiljoa'a  words  again)  that  tfaa  light  ve 
have  be  not  darkneat^.the  other,  that,  aoconling  to 
tbe  best  light  we  have,  we  diligently  walk,  —  the 
prioticy  naturally  belong!  to  that  discipline  which 
oraces  man'i  moral  powera,  and  founds  for  htm  au 
indiai>enBable  basis  of  character.  And  therefore  it  ia 
jualJyeaidofthe  Jewish  people,  who  were  charged  ^rilh 
setting  powerfully  forth  thatude  of  the  divine  order 
to  wbiub  the  words  conicience  and  aelf-conque»t  }ioint, 
that  they  were  "  intrusted  with  the  oraehia  of  (lod," 
as  it  i^i  justly  «aid  of  Chriatianit}'  wbLch  followed 
Judaism,  and  which  «et  Ibrth  this  side  with  a.  much 
de>^pe^  effoctivencH  and  a  much  wider  influence, 
that  tlie  wisdom  of  tha  old  pagan  world  wai  tixik^- 
ne«*  compared  to  it.  So  words  of  devotion  and  ad- 
uirolioQ  can  be  too  strong  to  render  thanks  to  theae 
|>nMt  Ibrcea  whiuh  liave  *o  borne  tbrward  humanity 
in  il*  appointed  work  of  coming  to  the  knowlotlgo 
and  posMBsion  of  itself;  above  all,  at  those  grvHt 
mranents  when  their  action  was  Che  wholesomast  and 
the  moat  ueceasary.  But  the  evolution  of  the^e  forces, 
EHporately  and  in  tlismsslves,  is  not  tbe  whole  eTi> 
liition  of  huma,iiity,  —  their  sJii^lu  hialory  is  not  the 
whole  bielory  of  luan  ;  wlicreaa  their  aduiiren  are . 
always  apt  to  make  it  stand  for  the  whole  bi.'^Con'. 
Hebraism  and  liellenisci  are,  neitbor  of  them,  tbe 
iaix  ot  humen  dHVchjpdUTiIi,  3d  their  adnurers  are 
prone  bo  make  them;  i)tey  aw,  each  of  them,  euu- 
Iriiiuiiijni  to  huDiaB  ilevelopiueut,  —  au[;ust  contribu- 
tion*, iuvaluable  conlribuijuus ;  and  each  showing 
themMlvea  to  us  more  august,  Mareiuvalu;J)h:,niora 
preponderant  over  the  oiju;r,  acconlieg  to  the  mo- 
meut  in  wliifb  wa  take  tlium  nad  the  relation  in 
(vhieh  wo  stand  to  then).  The  nations  ot'  our  mod- 
ern world,  children  q£  that  immense  and  salutary 
movement  whicij  broke  up  tlja  paciin  world,  inovit-  . 
ably  stand  to  il<.-lleiilsui  iu  a  rL^.alion  which  dw.irfd  . 
il,  aud  lo  Ilubraisiu  in  a  reUtioii  wiiiclt  in:ignifics  it. 
Tl.cy  are  ioevilably  jirgno  to  !J.k<:  Ilebruiiui  as  Ibe  ' 
Uw'of  human  cb^velopiiitrt,  and  not  as  limply  a  i 
contribution  to  it,  bowtve;'  |>r,:cious.  And  yt-t  the 
k'lson  mu<t  pci-luro'  bu  loamoJ,  Chat  the  human 
spirit  ia  lyiiicr  than  the  BiOat  priceless  of  the  foi'i'JS  j 
which  move  it,  and  that  to  tUe  whole  developm'iiit 
of  man  Hebrai&m  il^II'  i?,  like  Hellenism,  but »  con- 

I'erhaie  tbij  may  be  made  ckarer  I^y  an  illustrar  I 
tion  drawn  from  the  treatmi-nt  of  a  sin;^le  greet  idea  ! 
wLiub  his  ]jrofouodly  uugHged  the  human  spiHt,  aud 
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.       ■  V.-_  ,'o  <r>'n"*  jL-^  teJ  '^.^  O"^  is  lie  geTenteentli  century  a  1 
^iSiV  r»"'7-,f*  "ii^iS"* /»"•  ""P""  •■.•logon.  10  t 
,.,„   ,1,  liiiM*  ''.^'J'tie  '^""jW*"*^!!  / tfiB  commencement  of  our  ff 
chiller  "f  t**  *'Kir  w  *'^e£»^''""^nd    fi"t  gWat  awakening  of  He!leniHn,*that  itresiatiWe 
/..£/*'■*■#  *!/ii,'S-i^f7ud   „t.™.ftam.nitrlon.tu™.ndt««„g^^^^^ 


.4uB«'*".'rlrt  ftif"  f  JL  of  Hebraism  and  Hel- 

/trn^^  ,^  (ijnS"gs(,  the  hurnun  apint  proceed*, 
«-^'^'»n'^'^''^forefa  hM  it«  appointed  houn 
•^je^     .      ,nd  sewons  of  rule.     Afl  the  great 
■^^■''^'",'i?'cb™ti«niV  ''M  »  triumph  of  Hebra- 
^^'■"-/"j^irn.or»I  in,pd««,  so  the  ™»t  move. 
^»»  ''^iuTgoc  by  the  n>me  of  the  1len«»an.e 
K"*""  *hr  »'"'"'''  "^  """^  ^'*  *°  *^  foreign  word, 
(b"',     J  to  become  of  more  comnion  use  amongst  us, 
Je»''°  English  form,  and  say  Reoascence  ?  )  was  an 
^  iii0ff     ^j    reinstateiDeot   of  man's  intellectual 
M^P^'l^  and   of  Jlelleniam.     We  ia  England,  the 
^i»'P  (g(i  children  of  Protestantism,  chiellj- know  the 
J*'*  -gcence  by  its  subordinate  and  secondary  side  of 
fC^  jtuformation.     The  Reformation  has  been  often 
tl'fjgjj  a  Hebraizing  revival,  a  return  to  the  ardor 
c*j  pincerencss  of  primitive  Christianity.     No  one, 
*J^,^ever,  can  study  tbe  development  of  Protettsnt- 
rZf^  Bnd  of  Protestant  churches  without  feeling  that 
^^  the  Reformation  too  —  Hebraizing  child  of  the 
ft^nascence  and  offi^pring  of  its  fervor  rather  than 
;ta  iatelligeuGe,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  —  the  subtle 
Hellenic  leaven  of  the  Renascence  found  its  way, 
and  the  exact  respective  parts  in  the  ReformatiDn, 
of  Hebraism  and  of  Hellenism,  are  not  easy  to  sepa- 
rate.     But  what  we  may  with  truth  say  is,  that  all 
which  Protestantism  was  to  itself  clearly  conscious 
of,  all  which  it  anccceded  in  clearly  settm^  forth  in 
words,  bad  the  characters  of  Hebraism  raUier  than 
of  Hellenism.     The  Heformation  was  strong,  in  that 
it  was  an  earnest  return  to  the  Bible  and  to  doin^ 
irom  the  heart  the  will  of  God  at  there  written ;  it 
was  weak  in  that  it  never  consciously  grasped  or 
applied  the  central  idea  of  the  Renascence,  —  the 
Hellenic  idea  of  puniuQg,  in  all  lines  of  activity,  the 
law  and  science,  to  use  Plato's  words,  of  things  as 
they   realij-  are.     Whatever  superiority,  therefore, 
Protestantism   had   over  Cathohcism  was   a  moral 
superiority,  —  a  superiority  arising  out  of  its  greater 
sincerity  and  earnestness  —  at  the  moment  of  its 
apparition  at  any  rate  —  in  dealing  witii  the  heart 
and  conscience  ;   its  pretensions  to  an  intellectual 
superiority  are  in  general  quits  illusory.     For  Hel- 
lenism, for  the  thinking  side  in  man  as  distinmiished 
from  the  acting  side,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Protest- 
antism towanu  tbe  Bible  in  do  respect  differs  from 
the   attitude  of  mind  of  Catholicism  towards   the 
Church.     The  mental   habit  of  him  who  ip^nes 
that  Balaam's  ass  spoke,  in  no  respect  differs  from 
tbe  mental  habit  ofoimwho  imagines  that  a  Madon- 
na of  wood  or  stone  winked  ^  and  the  one,  who  lays 
that  God's  Church  make*  bun  believe  what  be  be- 


they  are,  which  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  pbyeic* 
produced  such  splendid  fruits,  had,  like  tbe  ante- 
rior Hellenism  of  the  pa^  world,  a  aide  of  moral 
weakness  and  of  relaxation  or  insensibility  of  tbe 
moral  fibre,  which  in  Italy  showed  itself  with  the 
most  startling  plainness,  but  which  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  was  very  apparent  too- 
Again,  thin  loss  of  spiritual  balance,  this  exclusive 
preponderance  given  to  man's  perceiving  and  know- 
ing side,  this  unnatural  defect  of  his  feeling  and  act- 
ing  side,  provoked  a  reaction.     Let  us  trace  that 


Science  has  now  made  visible  to  everybody  tbe 
great  and  pregnant  elements  of  difference  which  lie 
in  race,  and  in  bow  ugnal  a  manner  they  make  the 
[^nius  and  history  of  an  Indo-European  people  vary 
from  those  of  a  Semetic  people.  Hellenism  is  ot 
Indo-European  growth,  Hebraism  is  of  Semitic 
growth,  and  we  English,  a  nation  of  Indo-Enropean 
stock,  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the  movement  rf 
Hellenism.  But  nothing  more  strongly  marks  tite 
earential  unity  of  man  than  the  affinities  we  can  per- 
ceive, in  this  point  or  that,  between  members  of  one 
family  of  peoples  and  members  of  another ;  and  no 
affinity  of  this  kind  is  more  strongly  marked  tb«a 
that  likeness  in  the  strength  and  prominence  of  the 
moral  fibre,  which,  notwithstanding  immense  ele^ 
ments  of  difference,  knits  in  some  special  sort  the 
genius  and  history  of  us  English,  ana  of  onr  Ameri- 
n  descendants  across  the  Atiantic,  to  tbe  genius 
id  history  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
Puritanism,  which  has  been  bo  great  a  power  in 
tlie  English  nation,  and  in  the  strongest  put  of 
the  English  nation,  was  originally  the  reaction,  in 

seventeenth   century,   of   the   conscience   and 

1  sense  of  our  race,  against  the  morsl  in- 
difference and  lai  rule  of  conduct  which  in  the  six- 
teenth century  came  in  with  the  Renascence.  It 
was  a  reaction  of  Hebraism  against  Hellenism ;  and 
it  powerfully  manifested  itself,  as  was  natural,  in  a 
people  with  much  of  what  we  call  a  Hebraizing  turn, 
~''^  a  signal  affinity  for  the  bent  which  was  the 

er  bent  of  Hebrew  life.  Eminently  Indo-Euro- 
pean by  its  Aiimor,  by  the  power  it  shows,  through 
this  gill,  of  imaginativelv  acknowledging  the  multi- 
form aspects  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  of  thus  get- 
•- —  itself  unfixed  from  its  own  over-certainty,  of 

_ ng  at  its  own  over-tenacitv,  our  race  has  yet 

(and  a  great  part  of  its  strength  lies  here),  in  mat- 
ters of  practical  life  and  moral  conduct,  a  strong 
ibare  of  the  assuredness,  the  tenacity,  the  intensity 
of  the  Hebrews.  This  turn  manifested  itoelf  in 
Puritanism,  and  has  had  a  great  part  in  shaping  onr 
history  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Undoubt- 
edly it  checked  and  changed  amongst  us  that  move- 
ment of  the  Renascence  which  we  see  prodocing  in 

reign  of  Elizabeth  such  wonderfiil  truils ;  nn- 
doubtedly  it  stopped  the  pronunent  mle  and  direct 
development  of  that  order  of  ideas  which  we  call  by 
the  name  of  Hellenism,  and  gave  the  6i«t  rank  to 
a  different  order  qf  ideas.    Apparently,  too, 
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Mid  of  tbe  former  defeat  of  Uelleniam,  if  HelleniBm 
wtu  defeated,  this  shows  that  UeUeniBm  was  imper- 
fect, and  that  ita  Ascendancy  at  that  moment  would 
not  have  been  for  the  world's  good.  I'et  there  is 
a  very  important  difference  between  the  defeat 
iofiicted  on  Hellenism  hy  ChrisiSanity  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  a^,  and  the  check  given  to  the  Benas- 
cence  by  Puritanism.  Tbe  ereatncsa  of  the  differ- 
erence  is  wel!  measured  by  tlia  difference  in  force, 
beauty,  significance  and  usefulness,  between  primi- 
tive Christianity  aud  Frotestaatism.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred yesrj  ago  it  was  altogether  the  hour  of  He- 
braism ;  primitive  CbriiUanity  wm  legitimately  and 
truly  the  ascendant  force  in  the  world  at  that  tJmi 
and  tbe  way  of  mankind's  progress  lay  through  if 
full  development.  Another  hour  in  man's  develot 
ment  began  in  the  Gllecnth  century,  and  tbe  main 
road  of  bis  progress  then  lay  for  a  time  through 
Hellenism.  Poritanism  was  no  longer  the  central 
current  of  the  world's  progress, 
crosMng  thu  central  current  and  checking  it.  The 
cross  and  the  check  may  have  been  necessary  and 
salutary,  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the 
ttal  difference  between  tbe  main  stream  of 
advance  and  a  cross  or  side  stream.  For  mor 
two  hundred  years  the  main  stT«am  of  mar 
Vance  has  moved  towards  knowing  himself  and  the 
world,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  spontaneity  of  con- 
sciousness; the  main  impulse  of  a  great  part,  and 
that  tbe  strongest  part,  of  our  nation,  hss  been  to- 
wards strictness  of  conscience.  They  have  made 
the  secondary  tbe  principal  at  the  wrong  moment, 
aud  the  principal  they  have  at  tlie  wrong  moment 
treated  as  secoodary.  This  contravention  of  the 
natural  order  has  produced,  as  such  contravention 
always  must  produce,  a  cert^n  confusion  and  false 
movement,  ol  which  we  are  now  beginning  to  fee!, 
in  almost  every  direction,  the  inconvenience. 

The  matter  here  opened  is  so  laigc,  and  the  trains 
of  thought  Co  which  it  gives  rise  are  so  manifold, 
that  we  must  be  careful  to  limit  ourselves  scrupu- 
lously to  what  has  a  direi:t  bearing  upon  our  pres- 
ent discussion.  We  have  found  that  at  the  bottom 
of  our  present  unsettled  state,  so  full  of  tbe  seeds  of 
trouble,  lies  Che  notion  of  its  being  the  prime  right 
and  happiness,  for  each  of  us,  to  be  doing,  and  to  be 
doing  freely  and  as  he  likes.  Wo  have  found  at  the 
bottom  of  it  tbe  disbelief  in  right  reason  as  a  lawful 
authority.  It  was  easy  to  sho™  from  our  practice 
and  current  history  that  this  is  so ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  show  why  it  is  so  without  taking  a  somewhat 
wider  sweep,  and  going  into  things  a  little  more 
deeply.  Why,  in  tact,  should  good,  well-meaning, 
energetic,  sensible  people,  like  the  hulk  of  our  coun- 
trymen, couc  to  have  such  light  belief  in  right  rea- 
son, and  such  an  esaggcrated  value  for  their  own 
independent  doing,  however  crude  ?  The  answer 
is ;  Becausa  of  an  exclusive  and  excessive  develop- 
that  group  of  human  forces,  to  which  we  have  given 
tbe  general  name  of  Hebraism.  Because  they  have 
thought  their  real  and  only  important  obedience 
was  owed  to  a  power  not  of  this  world,  and  that  this 
power  was  interested  in  the  moral  side  of  their  na- 
ture almost  exclusively.  Thus  thej  have  been  led 
to  r^ard  in  themselves  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
strictness  of  conscience,  the  stanch  adherence  to 
some  fixed  law  of  doing  we  have  got  already,  instead 
of  spontaneity  of  consciousness,  which  tenijs  contin- 
ually to  enlace  our  whole  law  of  doing.  They 
think  they  have  in  their  religion  a  iu£Gcient  basis 
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for  the  whole  of  their  life  Gxed  and  certua  for- 
ever, a  full  law  of  conduct  and  a  full  law  of 
thought,  so  fitf  as  thought  b  needed,  as  well ;  where- 
as, what  they  really  have  is  a  law  of  conduct,  a 
law  of  unexampled  power  for  enabling  them  to 
war  against  the  law  of  sin  in  their  members,  and  not 
to  serve  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  The  book  which 
contains  this  invaluable  law  they  call  the  Word  of 
God,  and  attribute  to  it,  as  I  have  said,  and  as,  in- 
deed, is  perfectly  well  known,  a  reach  and  sufficien- 
cy coextensive  with  all  the  wants  of  human  nature. 
This  might,  no  doubt,  be  so,  if  humanity  were  not 
the  composite  thing  it  is,  if  it  had  only,  or  eminently, 
a  moral  side  and  t£e  group  of  instincts  and  powers 
which  we  call  moral.  But  it  has  besides,  and  no 
less  eminently,  an  intellectual  side  and  the  group  of 
instincts  and  powers  which  we  call  intellectual.  No 
doubt  mankind  makes  in  general  its  progress  in  a 
fashion  which  gives  at  one  time  full  swing  to  one 
of  these  groups  of  instincts,  at  another  time  to  the 
other,  and  man's  faculties  are  so  intertwined,  that 
when  his  moral  aide  and  the  current  of  force  which 
we  c^l  Hebraism  is  uppermost,  this  side  trill 
mnnage  somehow  to  provide,  or  appear  to  provide, 
satisfaction  for  his  intellectual  needs  ;  and  when  his 
moral  side  and  the  currcut  of  force  which  we  call 
Hellenism  is  uppermost,  this,  ag^n,  will  provide, 
or  appear  to  provide,  satisfaction  for  mens  moral 
needs.  But  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  manifest 
that  when  tbe  two  sides  of  humanity  proceed  in  this 
fashion  of  alternate  preponderance,  and  not  of  mu- 
tual understanding  and  balance,  the  side  which  ia 
uppermost  docs  not  really  provide  in  a  satisfactory 
inner  for  Che  needs  of  the  side  which  is  undermost, 
id  a  state  of  struggle  and  confusion  is  the  revult 
The  Hellenic  half  of  our  nature  bearing  rule 
makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  tbe  Hebrew  hdf,  but 
turns  out  to  he  an  inadequate  provision ;  and 
again  the  Hebrew  half  of  our  nature  bearing  rule 
makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  the  Hellenic  half;  but 
tliis,  too,  turns  out  to  be  an  inadequate  provision. 
Tbe  true  and  smooth  order  of  humanity's  develop- 
ment is  not  reached  in  either  way.  And  therefore, 
while  wo  willingly  admit  with  the  Christian  apostle  ^ 
that  tlie  world  by  wisdom  —  that  is,  by  the  isolated  | 
preponderance  of  its  intellectual  impulses^  knew 
not  God,  or  the  true  order  of  things,  it  is  yet  neces- 
sary, also,  to  set  up  a  sort  of  converse  to  this  prop- 
osition, and  to  say  (what  is  equally  true)  that  the 
world  by  Puritanism  knew  not  God.  And  it  is  on 
this  converse  of  the  apostie's  ^proposition  that  it  ia 
particularly  needful  to  insist  in  our  own  country  j 
just  at  present. 

Here,  indeed,  is  tbe  answer  to  many  criticisms 
whifh  have  been  addressed  to  all  that  we  have  said 
praise  of  sweetness  and  light.  Sweetoees  and 
^[it  evidently  have  to  do  with  the  bent  or  side  in 
humanity  which  we  call  Hellenic.  Greek  intelli- 
gence has  obviously  for  ita  essence  the  instinct  for 
what  Plato  calk  the  true,  firm,  the  intelli^ble  law 
of  things;  the  love  of  light,  of  seeing  thin^  as  they 
en  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  the 
Greeks  had  not  time  and  means  adequately  to 
ipply  this  instinct,  and  where  we  have  gone  a  great 
deal  further  than  they  did,  it  is  this  instinct  which 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  ground  of 
1  our  success,  and  this  instinct  the  world  hu 
—ttinly  learnt  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  thej'  aw 
humanity's  most  signal  manifestation  of  it.  Greek 
art,  again,  Greek  beauty,  tave  their  root  in  the 
same  impulse  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  inas- 
much aa  both  rest  on  ^elity  to  nature,  —  the  best 
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Dftturc,  —  and  on  a  dcUcate  dwcrunination  of  That 
this  belt  nature  is.  To  say  we  work  for  sweetness 
and  ligbt;,  then,  la  only  snotber  way  of  aaying  that 
we  work  for  MeUeniem.  But  ah  !  cry  many  people, 
sweetness  and  light  arc  not  enongh  ;  yon  must  put 
etrengtb  or  energy  alons  with  tbem,  and  make  a 
kiad  of  trinity  of  etmngtb,  Bweetnees,  and  light,  and 
then,  perhaps,  you  may  do  eoae  good-  Taat  is  to 
My,  we  are  to  join  Hebraism,  strictnesB  of  the  moral 
oonscienoe,  ana  manful  walUng  by  the  best  licht  we 
have,  together  with  Hellenism,  inculcate  both,  and 
rehearse  the  praises  of  both.  Or,  rafter,  we  may 
praise  both  ra  coojunctkin,  but  we  must  be  careful 
to  praise  Hebraism  rooet  "  Culture,"  saj-s  an  acute, 
though  Bomewhat  rigid  critic,  Ur.  Sidgwick,  "  dif- 
fuees  sweetness  and  tight.  I  do  not  undervalue 
these  blessings,  but  religion  gives  6re  and  strength, 
and  the  world  wants  fire  and  streqgth  even  more 
than  sweetness  and  light."  By  religion,  let  mc 
explain,  Mr.  Sidgwick  here  means  particularly 
that  Puritsmsm  on  the  insufficency  of  which  I 
hare  been  commenting  and  to  which  he  aaji  I  am 
unfair.  Now,  no  doubt,  it  is  possibis  to  be  a  ianat- 
ical  partisan  of  light  and  the  instincts  which  push 
us  to  it,  a  fanatical  enemy  of  strictness  of  moral 
and  the  instincts  which  push  ua  to  it ; 
in  of  this  sort  deforms  and  vulgarizes  the 
a  work,  in  some  respects  so  remarkable, 
Mr.  Buckle.  Sueb  a  fanalicbm  carries  its 
with  it,  in  lacking  sweetness,  and  its  own 
1  tJiat,  lacking  sweetness,  it  comes  in  the 
end  to  lack  Fight  too.  Aad  the  Greeks  —  the  groat 
exponents  oi  humanity's  bant  for  swcetncsii  and 
lignt  united,  of  it*  perception  that  the  truth  of 
things  must  bo  at  the  some  time  beauty  —  nngulu'- 
ly  OEcaped  tiie  fanaticism  which  we  modems,  wheth- 
er we  HeUeniee  or  iriwther  we  Hebraize,  are  so  apt 
to  show,  and  arrived  —  thouch  failing,  as  has  been 
said,  to  give  a'lequate  practical  satisfaction  to  the 
clainK  of  man's  moral  side  —  at  the  idea  of  a  com- 
preheusive  adjustnwnt  of  the  ciaiins  of  both  the 
sides  in  man,  the  moral  as  well  ns  the  intellectual, 
of  a  full  estimate  of  both,  and  of  a  reconciliation  of 
both,  an  idea  which  is  phi]»iOpliically  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  the  best  a[  leji*ons  for  us  modems.  So 
we  ou^it  to  have  no  diiliculty  In  conceding  to  Sir. 
Sidgwick  that  manful  walking  by  the  best  li;;!it  one 
has — fire  and  strecglh  as  be  calls  it  — has  its 
high  value  as  well  as  culture,  the  endeavor  to  see 
things  in  their  truth  and  bea^icv,  the  pursuit  of 
sneetncss  and  light.  But  whether  at  this  or  that 
time,  and  to  this  or  that  set  of  peison^,  one  ouglit 
to  insist  tnwt  on  the  praises  of  Ere  anvl  strei;;;tL,  or 
on  tlie  praises  of  ewcutnesa  and  light,  most  dqiond, 
one  woiild  tlnnk,  on  tlie  oircunifUinces  and  needs 
of  that  p.(nicular  time  and  those  particular  persons. 
And  al'  that  we  have  been  saying;,  and  indeed  any 
gliincc  at  the  worl !  around  as,  s-liows  that  with  u.", 
wlLii  the  most  rcenei.'ta'jli!  and  sb^ngest  ]iart  of  us, 
tlte  Niling  lurec  is  now,  and  long  has  iK'eii,  a  Puri- 
tan force,  l{.c  caro  (or  fire  and  strenj:th,  strictness 
of  conttciciicc,  Hebraism,  rather  tlian  l\\e  care  fur 
BWM'tne??  and  light,  spoatancily  of  consciousness, 
Htllcni::m.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  f^oud  of  our 
DOW  rehearsing  the  praises  of  fire  and  s&cngtb  to 
ourselves,  who  dwell  too  exclusively  on  thcin  al- 
ready ?  When  Mr.  Sidgwick  rays  so  bi-oadly  thnt 
the  world  want*  lire  and  strength  even  igore  tlian 
sweciiaws  and  light,  is  he  not  caivled  away  by  a 
turn  fur  powerful  pnerallzation  ?  does  he  not  ibiv 
get  that  tlie  worid  is  not  all  of  one  piece,  and  every 
I  piece  with  the  same  neods  at  the  same  time  ?    It 


may  be  true  that  the  Booian  world,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era,  or  Leo  tiic  Tenth's  Court,  at  (he 
time  of  the  Reformation,  or  French  society  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  needed  fire  and  strength  even 
more  than  sweetness  and  light ;  but  can  it  be  said 
that  the  Bu'barians  whooverran  the  empire  needed 
fire  and  strength  even  more  than  sweetness  and 
tight ;  or  that  the  Puritans  needed  tbem  more,  or 
that  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Birmingham  lecturer,  or 
that  the  Sev.  W.  Cattle  (for  so,  I  am  told,  we 
ought  to  call  him,  aad  not  Catscl)  and  his  &iends, 
need  them  more  ? 

The  Puritan's  great  dai^er  Is  that  he  inu^nes 
himself  in  possession  of  a  rule  telling  him  the  tinum 
necessariujo,  or  one  thing  needfiil,  remains  satisfied 
with  a  very  crude  conception  of  what  this  rule  reaHy 
is,  and  what  it  Iclls  him,  thinks  he  hns  now  knowl- 
edge, and  henceforth  needs  only  to  act,  and  in  this 
dangerous  state  of  assurance  and  telfsatiafsction 
proceeds  to  give  full  awing  to  a  number  of  the  in- 
stincts at  his  ordinary  seU,  Some  of  the  Instincta 
of  his  ordinary  self  he  has,  by  the  help  of  his  rule  of 
life,  conquered;  but  others  which  he  has  not  con- 
quered by  this  help  he  is  so  far  from  perceiving  to 
need  conquering,  and  to  be  instincts  of  an  Inferior 
self,  that  lie  even  fancies  it  to  be  his  right  and  duty, 
in  virtue  of  having  conquered  a  limited  part  of  him- 
self, to  give  unchecked  swing  to  tlie  remainder-  He 
is,  I  say,  a  victim  of  Hebraism,  of  the  tendency  to 
eultivatc  strictness  of  conscience  rather  than  spon- 
taneity of  consciousness.  And  what  he  wants  is  a 
larger  conception  of  human  nature,  s'uowing  him  the 
number  of  other  points  at  wlilch  his  nature  must 
eoine  to  its  best,  befidea  the  points  which  he  himself 
knows  and  thinks  of.  Tliere  is  no  unwn  itfce-a/iriuia, 
or  one  thing  needful,  which  can  (i'ee  human  nature 
from  the  ohlirjatltm  of  trying  to  come  to  its  best 
at  all  the?e  points,  and  the  real  unuid  nccettarivm  is 
to  come  there.  Insto-id  of  our  "  one  tliiiijj  needful," 
justifying  in  us  vulgarity,  hideousne^,  ignorance, 
violence,  our  vulgarity,  hidtousncss,  ignorance, 
violence,  are  really  so  many  toucbstou'^s  which  try 
our  one  thing  needful,  and  which  prove  that  In  the 
!<£te,  at  any  rate,  in  which  we  oui'r^olvcs  have  it,  it 
is  not  all  we  I'aut-  And  as  the  furi;e  which  encouT- 
.iges  us  to  stand  stanch  and  fast  Iiy  the  rule  and 
ground  we  have  is  Hebraism,  so  the  force  which  en- 
courages 111  to  go  hack  upon  this  rule,  and  to  ttr 
die  very  ground  on  which  we  ajipc^r  to  stand,  is 
liclleni^m,  — alum  for  givingoureon>cii"isness  free 
play  and  enlarging  its  ranRC.  Au-l  wli;;;  I  say  is, not 
tiiat  Helleniiin  is  always  fur  everybody  more  wanted 
thau  Ilfbr^-'ism,  but  that  for  the  Uev.  '\V.  Cattle  at 
tills  particular  Biomcnt,  and  for  the  gri^nt  majority 
of  iw  his  fcllow-coiuitrvoien,  it  is  niore  wanted. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  oii-yrvc  in  how 
many  ways  a  ruaitcd  conception  of  Iiuni.in  nature, 
ti.e  notion  of  a  one  thing  needful,  a  one  side  in  us 
to  be  made  uppermost,  tbc  disrcjird  of  a  Ail!  and 
hwrnonious  dcielopraent  of  ourselves,  tells  injuri- 
ously on  our  thinking  and  acting.  In  the  first  piai.-e, 
our  hold  upon  the  rule  or  etaiid.trd  to  wiilch  we 
look  for  our  one  thing  needful  tends  to  become  less 
and  liv.-j  near  and  vital,  our  conception  of  it  more 
and  more  mechanical,  and  unlike  the  thing  itself  as 
it  WES  conceived  In  the  mind  where  it  ori^-inati-d. 
The  dealings  of  Puritanism  with  the  writing  of  St. 
Paul  afTord  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  this.  Xo- 
wherc  so  much  as  in  the  writing  of  St.  Paul,  sad 
in  tb;it  great  apostle's  greatest  wort,  the  E;ii^t!e  to 
the  Horaaas,  lias  Puritanism  found  wh.it  stcmed  to 
furnish  It  with  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
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-wliat  it  deemed  csaonB  of  truth  abMlnte  and  final. 
Now  all  wi-itingB,  m  bai  been  already  Mul,evoa  the 
most  precious  nritings  and  tha  moat  iruitAil,  must 
inevitabi/  from  the  very  nature  of  tlings  be  but 
contributions  to  bmnan  Uioi^iit  and  luunan  de- 
velojitnent,  which  extend  wider  than  tliey  do;  and 
indeed,  St  Paal,  in  the  very  Epistte  of  which  we 
are  fpeakinp,  shows,  when  he  ask?,  "  Wli*  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  "  —  who  hath  knowi 
tbat  v,  the  true  and  divine  order  of  thin-^  in  ii 
entirety,  — showt  Aat  he  himself  acknowledges  this 
fuljj-.  And  we  have  already  pointed  ont  in  nu 
Epistle  of  Bt  Paul  a  great  and  vital  idea  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  —  the  idea  of  the  imoiortaiity  of  the 
tonl,  —  transcending  and  spreading  bc3'onil,  go  ' 
speak,  the  expositor's  power  to  give  it  aderm 
definiljon  and  exprenion.  But  quite  dietinctfr 
the  naestioo  whether  St  Paol'a  expreceion,  or  i 
mans  expression,  can  be  a  per&i,'t  and  lin;tl  ' 
pTFs^ion  of  truth,  comuB  the  nui»tion  whettier 
rightly  seize  and  understand  his  expreanon  u 
ejci«l»,  Now,  perfectly  to  eeiza  another  ms 
meaninj;,  aa  it  stood  in  his  own  mind,  is  not  eai 
especiaOy  nhen  the  man  is  separated  Irom  us 
such  di(rerenc>«  of  race,  training,  time,  tind  circs 
Btance  as  St.  Paul.  Bat  there  are  de^oes  of  nc 
neas  in  getting  at  a  nan's  meaning ;  and  though  we 
cannot  arrive  qnit«  at  what  St.  Paul  bad  in  hia 
mind,  yet  wc  may  come  nc»r  it.  And  who,  that 
comes  thua  near  it,  mnst  not  feci  how  terms  which 
St.  Pa«l  employs  in  trymg  to  follow,  with  his  analy- 
sis of  sacli  proluutid  power  and  originality,  soinii  of 
the  most  dclieate,  intricate,  ohsenrfl,  and  contra- 
dictory working  and  Etatcs  of  the  human  spirit,  are 
detached  ftnd  employed  by  Puritanism  not  in  the 
connected  and  passing  way  in  which  St  Paul  em- 
ploys them,  .ind  for  which  alone  words  are  rsally 
meant,  but  in  an  isolated,  fixed,  mechanical  w:iy,  as 
if  they  were  talismans,  and  how  all  traue  and  sense 
of  St  Paul's  trne  movement  <tf  ideas,  and  sustained 
masterly  annli-sif.  is  thus  tost  ?  Who,  I  say. 
has  watched  Puritaniam,  the  force  which  so  strongly 
Hebraizfs,  which  so  takes  St.  Paul's  writings  as 
something  ahmlute  nnd  final,  containing  the  one 
thing  neeflfiil,  handle  such  terms  as  ijToce,  Jaith, 
Section,  ri^htfovimeu,  but  mut^t  feel  not  only  that 
these  terms  have  for  the  mind  of  Puritanism  a  sense 
&lse  and  mislcarlia;;,  but  also  that  this  sense  is  the 
most  monstrons  and  grotesque  caricatnre  of  the 
sense  of  St-  Paal,  and  th^t  ho  true  meaniogis  by 
thrae  worsltijipors  of  his  worda  altogether  lost  t 
Or,  to  tiiko  another  emrneni  example,  in  n 
no*  Puritan  rfm  only,  but  one  may  say  tlic  whole  re- 
ligious world,  by  their  mechanical  iis'e  ol'  St.  Paul's 
writing  citn  be  shown  to  miss  or  change  his  real 
meaning.  The  wliole  nligiouB  world,  oae  m^y  say, 
use  now  the  word  TtiHrrrclitm  —  a  word  which  is 
so  often  in  tlieir  thoughts  and  on  their  lips,  and 
which  they  find  so  eften  in  St  Paids  writings  —  in 
one  senne  only.  Iley  ute  it  tn  mean  a  riiiag  ai^n 
•ftet  the  physical  death   of  the  body.     Haw  it  is 

Joite  tnis  that  St  Paul  speak*  of  retsrrection  in 
lis  sense,  that  he  tries  to  descnfas  and  erxnlain  it, 
and  that  he  con<lemmi  those  who  doubt  and  deny  it. 
But  it  is  trtie,  also,  that  in  nine  cases  oot  of  ten 
where  St  E\nt  thinks  nod  ^leaka  of  TMurrection, 
he  thinks  and  spelts  af  it  in  »  senN  difierent  from 
this ;  in  the  sense  of  a  rising  to  ■  new  life  beftira  tfc« 
phvsieal  death  of  the  body,  audnot  afW  it 

'Tbc  idea  on  which  wa  bnv«  alnwly  touched,  the 
profound  idea  of  being  baptized  into  the  death  of 
the  great  exemplar  of  sclf-conqutM  md  self-annul- 


ment, of  repeating  in  our  own  peraon,  by  virtue  of 
identification  with  our  exemplar,  his  course  of  se¥- 
con{^u(!st  and  telf-annulmant,  and  ol  thiu  coming, 
within  tbe  linuts  of  our  ureaent  life,  to  a  new  life, 
in  which,  as  in  the  death  going  beliuv  it,  wc  are 
identified  with  our  exemplar,  —  this  is  the  fruitl'i^ 
and  original  conception  of  being  risen  u-iik  C/iritt 
which  possesses  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  and  this  the 
central  point  round  which,  with  such  incomparable 
ecuotion  and  eloquence,  all  his  teaching  niovee.  For 
him,  the  life  after  our  physical  death  Is  really  in  the 
omin  but  a  consequence  and  cootiuuation  of  the 
inexhaustibte  enei^y  of  tbe  new  lite  thus  originated 
on  this  side  tbe  grave.  This  grand  Pauline  idea  of 
Christian  reeurrection  is  worthily  rehearsed  in  one 
of  the  noblest  collects  of  the  Prayer-Book,  and  is 
destined,  no  doubt,  to  fill  a  more  and  more  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Christianity  of  the  future;  bat 
almost  as  signal  as  is  the  etdcntinfnese  of  this  char- 
acteristic idea  in  St  Paul's  teaching  is  the  com- 
pltiteneas  with  which  tho  worshippein  of  St.  Paul's 
words,  as  an  absolute  final  expression  of  saving 
truth,  have  loet  it,  and  have  substituted  Ibr  the 
apostle's  living  and  nesr  conception  of  a  resurceo- 
tkm  now,  their  mechanical  and  lemata  ooocaptica 
of  n  reeurrection  hereafi«r. 

In  short,  so  fatal  is  the  nation  of  possessing,  even 
in  the  most  precious  words  or  slutdvda,  tbe  one 
tiling  needful,  of  having  in  them,  once  for  all,  a  full 
■nd  BulTicient  measure  of  l^ht  to  guide  us,  and  of 
there  being  no  duty  left  for  us  except  to  make  oar 
practice  sguarB  exactly  with  them,  —  so  fatal,  1  say, 
1*  this  notion  to  the  right  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  the  very  words  or  stuulards  we  lims 
adopt,  and  to  such  Strang  distortions  and  perver- 
sions of  them  does  it  inevitably  lead,  that  whe;[iever 
wc  hear  that  coauiKiapljice  which  Uebraisra,  if  we 
venture  to  inquire  what  a  mao  knows,  is  so  apt  to 
bring  out  againet  iia  in  disparagement  of  what  we 
call  ciikure,  and  in  praise  ol  a  mau'ti  sticking  to  the 
one  thing  needful  —  he  itiioKis,  says  liiibraism,  his 
Bible!  —  whenever  we  hear  this  said,  we  may,  with- 
out any  elaborate  d<;&nco  of  culture,  content  our- 
selves with  answerin];  simply :  '■  Xo  man,  who 
knows  nothing  else,  kaow*  even  his  Bible." 

Having  undertaken  to  reoomntend  culture,  the 
endeavor  to  follow  thoae  instincts  which  carry  us 
towards  knowing  things  as  they  really  are,  towards 
a  full  harmonious  development  of  our  human  na- 
ture, and  finding  thie  recommendalion  questioned 
and  spoken  against.  1  have  been  oUi|^d  to  show,  at 
mora  length  than  I  wished,  or  intended,  what  are 
the  instincts  which  seem  to  make  us  rather  disie- 
|t;ard  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  to  cany  us 
towards  a  partial,  though  powerful,  development  of 
our  human  nature.  I  have  tried  to  poiut  out  that 
many  of  un  have  loog  followed  this  second  set  of 
instincts  too  exclusively,  and  how  the  time  is  come 
to  give  a  more  fre«  pUy  to  the  other  st:t.  The 
test  of  the  insufficiency  i^'  tha  second  set  by  them- 
selves is  the  number  of  points  in  which,  professing 
generally  to  pursue  perfection,  they  have,  after  a 
lom;  ascendancy,  left  our  nature  imperfect,  and  the 
&ulty  actioD  Md  faulty  conception  of  our  rule  of 
action,  in  which,  pn^essiog  to  regard  action  ae  all 

all,  and  to  have  a  suro  rule  ofKtion,  they  have 
landed  us.  In  all  directions  our  habitual  coonac  of 
n  seem  to  be  losing  efficaciousness,  credit,  and 
control,  bodi  with  other*  and  evwi  with  ourselves  ; 
ee  threatenings  of  confusion,  and  we  wanl  a 
clew  to  some  firm  order  and  authority.  This  we 
can  only  get  by  going  back  npou  the  actual  instincts 
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and  forces  wbich  rule  our  life,  getting  behind  them, 
leeing  them  as  they  reallj  are,  connecttD^  tbem 
with  other  inatincu  and  forces,  and  enlarging  our 
whole  view  and  rule  of  life.  Once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  I  must  return  to  the  aubject,  to  try 
audahow,  in  conclution,  how ""  ^-  -'■- 
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CARONA. 
Frou  out  the  half-open  window  of  a  little  house 
in  the  nughborhood  of  the  SL  Nicholas  Church  in 
Leipeic,  where  dwelt  the  Cantor  Jobann  Adorn  Hit- 
ler, so  well  known  for  his  profound  learning  in  the 
ut  of  mnsic,  there  proceeded,  one  noonday  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  year  1766,  strains  of  sweet 
music,  filling  the  street  without  with  tbeir  ravish- 
ment Two  iresh  young  female  voicce  were  singjng 
from  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  of  the  Italian  master  Per- 
golese.  No  one,  however,  was  amazed  at  this  sing- 
ing, for  everybody  knew  that  the  Cantor  Hiller  was 
givine  a  lesson.  It  had  oalj^  been  a  ^ear  since  this 
■kilfiil  musician  had  settled  in  the  Linden  city,  but 
already  music  b^n  once  more  to  spread  forth  her 

g'nions  there.     The  death  of  the  great  Scbasdan 
ach  and  the  evil  years  of  war  bad  somewbat  scat- 
tered and  discouraged  the  worshippers  of  St   Ce- 

Novr  they  all  assembled  joyfully  together  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cantor  Hilter.  Regular  weekly 
concerts  were  arranged  in  the  saloon  of  the  araenal 
building,  and  whoever  felt  a  voice  in  his  throat 
lUMtenal  here  to  beseech  Johann  Adam  Hitler  to 
teach  him  to  sing  as  the  nightincalea  are  wont  to 
nng.  Bat  the  master  was  not  to  be  reached  by  all, 
he  would  not  waste  his  time  on  every  one  who  came 
to  him.  Those  whom  he  did  consent  to  number 
among  his  pupils  might  be  proud  and  content,  for 
nplesi  they  were  supremely  lazy  he  would  surely 
make  something  out  of  tbem.  To  be  sure,  be  was 
very  strict,  that  gnve,  sad-oyed  man,  and  it  was 
bot  seldom  that  words  of  commendation  could  be 
extorted  from  his  lips. 

And  now  a  wondrous,  Bilver^clear  soprano  set  in 
with,— 


IB  tuts  nppllBlo  "  ; 

upon  which  an.  exquisitely  tender,  low  alto,  like  a 
deep  sigh,  echoed  that  wailing  cry,  — "  In  tanto 
supplicio."  Suddenly  a  young  man,  who  was  has- 
tily striding  by,  dressed  in  the  simple  dark  suit  of  a 
Leipaic  Ratbshern*  stood  still,  as  though  bewitched 
bv  the  sweet  to^s  -,  he  was  riveted  to  tbe  ^poL 
The  amiable  face,  with  the  serene,  unruffled  brow, 
and  the  great  blue  eyes,  betokened  scarcely  thirty 
years;  abfjut  the  full  lips  there  played  an  iilmrat 
childlike,  merry  laugh,  and  the  moutb  and  nose,  by 
the  gentleness  and  mildness  of  their  expression, 
migbt  almost  have  belonged  to  a  woman.  For  a 
few  moments  the  young  man  lingered  in  tbe  pos- 
ture of  a  listener,  then  rousing  himself,  as  with  an 
effort,  he  knocked  energetically  with  the  head  ot 
his  cane  against  the  door,  which  was  soon  opened 
to  Hm  by  a  little  rosy-cheeked  mtudeu,  l£Uer's 
youngest  daoghter. 

"  Who  is  singing  up  there  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Ms 
little  fHend. 

"  Carona  and  Gertmde,"  wqs  tbe  reply. 

"Who  are  they?" 
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fully  springing  over  the  little  girl,  he  ascended  the 
stairs.    The  voices  were  now  silent,  so,  turning  tbe 


"  0,  I  forgot,  they  came  while  you  were  away  I 
Gertrude  I  can't  bear, — she  is  so  ugly;  but  Corona 
I  like  as  well  as  you  I " 

"Who  is  Carona?" 

"  Why,  my  mother's  god-child.  My  father  is  to 
teach  her  to  sing.  She  came  from  a  long  distance 
away.  So  did  ^rtrude.  Her  father  brought  her 
only  a  week  ago  to  my  father." 

"  I  must  go  up  stairs  now." 

"  But,  when  my  father  is  giving  a  lesson,  no  one 
dare  go  in  t "  Lottehen  remarlud  he^tatingly,  seating 
herseu  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  sturcase. 

though,"  repUed  the  young  man,  and,  csr«- 

door-handle,  be  entered. 

With  a  smile  of  joyful  surprise,  Hiller  arose  and 
extended  his  hand.  "  Have  you  at  last  returned 
from  your  long  journey,  my  dear  Herr  Sachwal- 
ter?"*  he  exclaimed.  "I  have  often  longed  for 
your  visits." 

"  I  arrived  last  night,"  was  the  reply,  ■'  and  to-day, 
after  a  visit  to  the  council-chamber,  my  first  call  is 
to  you,  Herr  Cantor-  I  hope  I  have  not  interrupted 
a  lesson.  It  seems  to  me,  &om  what  I  beard  in  the 
street  and  down  on  tbe  lower  floor,  that  two  living 
nightingales  have  flown  to  you  during  my  absence. 

And  with  these  words  he  bowed  politely  to  tbe 
two  young  girls,  who  had  shrunk  back  against  the 
spinnet. 

"  These  are  only  two  spanows  who  want  to  learn 
the  warbling  of  the  nightingale ;  I  pray  you  not  to 
make  my  women-folk  vain,"  said  Hitler,  dryly. 
"  You  can  go  home  now,  Gertrude  Scbmahling. 
And  lor  you,  Carona,  see  that  you  don't  make  too 
much  noise  with  the  children ;  my  wife 's  not  at 
home,  as  you  know." 

A  quick  bustling  throngh  the  room,  a  hasty  gath- 
ering up  of  all  kinds  of  things  that  lay  (cattered 
about,  a  half-ereetjng,  and  the  maidens  had  disap- 
peared. Hardly,  however,  had  the  men  taken  their 
places  at  the  window,  when  the  door  opened  once 
more,  and  a  laughing,  rosy  face  appeared,  with  tbe 
exclamation,  "  Herr  Fathe,t  Gertrude  left  her 
roll  of  music  Ijehind ;  I  come  to  get  it  for  her." 

"  ^Vhy  does  not  the  forgetful  person  come  to  get 
it  herself?  "  said  Hiller.  "  Since  when  have  yon 
become  errand-girl  for  strangers  ?  " 

"  You  know  bow  shy  she  is ;  and  ttecause  the 
qtrange  gentleman — " 

"  TTiis  is  no  strange  gentleman,  but  my  dear  and 
valued  friend.  Go  tell  Gertrude  to  come  herself; 
it  will  teach  her  to  keep  her  thoughts  about  her  an- 
other time." 

The  little  apparition  vanished.  The  Herr  S«cb- 
walter,  however,  who  had  gaied  with  some  amase- 
ment  at  this  innocent  picture,  rose  hastily,  seized  the 
roll,  and,  turning  to  the  Cantor,  said  :  "  Allow  me 
Ui  run  down  with  this  to  tbe  young  laily.  How 
could  a  man  stand  quietly  by  and  permit  K  Uttle 
damsel  to  mount  these  steep  steps  tor  the  sake  of 
these  notes  ;  I  will  be  with  you  again  in  a  moment." 

With  two  bounds,  he  was  down  the  stairs.  Lean- 
ing against  the  honse  door  was  the  offender,  beside 
her  the  happy  possessor  of  that  rosy  face  which  had 
just  now  somewhat  disturbed  the  good  Sachwalter's 
equanimity.  He  stepped  up  to  a  eloomy  looking, 
deeply  billing  maiden,  bowed  low  before  her,  and 
said,  with  the  full  euphony  of  his  genlk  voice,  and 
with  a  look  ftom  his  blue  eyes  adourably  in  accord- 
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ance  with  it :  "  My  de&r  jouog  Indf ,  I  am  bappy 
to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  save  you  from  a  jour- 
She  reached  out  her  hand,  and  uttered  a  low  ac- 
knowledgment, whilst  a  pleased  imile  orerspread 
her  iace.  This  momeot  the  first  courteous  speech 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  had  fallen  upon  her  ear, — 
and  from  the  lips  of  a  young,  handsome  man  ! 

Two  minat«a  later,  Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller  sat 
somewhat  absent  beside  the  Cantor,  and,  in  the  very 
midst  of  one  ofhis  friend's  Bpeeches,  heejtdaimed  : 
"  Tell  me,  first  of  all,  who  is  that  lovely  child  who 
peeped  in  here  bat  now,  like  an  angel  from  out  a 
cloud?" 

"  Well,  well,  be  not  so  excited,"  laughed  Johann 
Adam  Hiller,  "  it  is  only  an  ordinary  earthly 
maiden,  full  of  tricke  and  pranks  like  the  rest  Her 
name  is  Carona  Schroter  I  she  is  the  child  of  a 
comedian,  and  the  god-daughter  of  my  wife.  Her 
patents  live  in  Weimar.  I  should  hke  very  much 
to  make  a  singer  of  her,  for  she  can  never  be  so  en- 
tirely under  foot  as  a  comedian ;  St.  Cecilia  protects 
the  meanest  of  her  servinfC-inaidens." 

"  It  was  she,  undoubtedly,  who  sang  that  glorious 
soprano  ?  ' 

"  You  've  missed  your  mark,  my  worthy  fKend  I 
This  divine  voice  belongs,  with  your  permission,  to 
the  little  Scbm^ling.  Carona  sings  quite  a  neat 
alto." 

Sachwalter  Miiller  seemed  suddenly  to  remember 
that  it  was  the  alto  which  had  attracted  him,  but  he 
did  not  announce  this  discovery,  wherefore  he  could 
have  hardly  told  himself  He  exerted  himself  to 
answer  in  detail  all  the  <]uesIions  of  the  Cantor,  so 
u  to  snateh  himself  away  from  the  many  strange 
thoughts  which  had  come  upon  him  like  spiing  on 
a  bed  of  violets.  Hiller  had  many  questions  to 
ask :  —  how  louE  it  had  taken  his  friend  to  journey 
to  the  mty  of  ^Wnburg ;  how  it  looked  there,  aod 
many  otheis. 

Such  questions  aroused  the  Sachwalter  from  his 
dreamy  condition.  At  that  time  the  theatre  near 
the  Ranstadt  gate,  erected  by  the  ^Elector  Moritz, 
was  in  progress ;  the  bulwark  was  almost  completed, 
and  the  building  was  to  be  opened  on  the  6th  of 
October,  with  tite  representation  of  Schle^l's  *'  Her- 
mann." They  were  at  a  fault  for  a  prima  donna, 
and  report  having  spoken  well  of  a  wonderful  but 
unknown  singer,  dwelling  in  Altenhurg,  Sachwalter 
Miiller  had  gone  thither  in  search  of  her.  He 
had  just  returned,  having  been  successful  in  his  mis- 

"  And  have  you  really  brought  the  pretty  actress 
with  you?  "asked  Hiller. 

"Not  with  mc,  but  she  is  coming  about  the  first 
of  July.  Her  name  is  Jettchen  Hencko  ;  she  is 
pretty,  but  by  no  means  bo  pretty  as  your  god- 
dau^ter,  my  dear  Herr  Cantor." 

"She  dances,  acts,  and  Mngs,  —  does  she ?  How 
muoh  does  she  ask  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  thalers  a  week.  That  is,  after 
all,  not  BO  immoderate  a  charge." 

"  Such  women,  though,  undepitfind  these  matters 
ftr  better  than  we  men,  I  wish  I  was  a  Caroline 
Neuberin.     She  has  grown  rich  much  faster  than  I." 

The  Sachwalter  seemed  lost  in  <leep  thought 
Suddenly,  with  an  unwonte<l  eagerness,  he  asked, — 

"  About  how  old  is  she  1 " 

"  Why,  at  least  m  her  sixtieth  year,"  was  the 
calm  reply. 

Karl  ^^i1helm  Muller  sprang  up  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  overturned  his  chair.     "Yon  are 
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dreaming ! "  he  exclaimed,  vehemently.  "  Carona 
in  her  sixtieth  year  I " 

"  Nonsense  I  who  troubles  their  heads  about  such 
children  of  eighteen ;  I  was  speaking  of  Neuberin." 

The  Herr  Sachwalter  smiled  somewhat  constrain- 
edly, stammered  out  some  singular  apology,  and 
took  up  his  hat  and  stick  to  go.  Hiller  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  door,  shook  him  by  the  band,  and 
then  returned  to  his  work.  He  was  at  that  time 
engi^ed  in  one  of  the  arias  of  his  nearly  finished 
opera,  "  Lottchen  am  Hofe." 

Johann  Adam  Hiller  had  daily  more  and  n 


give  her  a  suapicion  of  such  a  thing,  his  highest 
praise  being  to  hold  her  up  to  Carona  as  a  pattern 
aod  example.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  voice, — 
the  soprano  of  this  little  ugly  maiden,  with  the  dark, 
shy  eyes ;  a  soprano  of  the  most  superb  tone,  pen- 
etrating clearness,  and  wondrotis  power.  Carona's 
singing,  compared  with  that  of  Gertrude,  was  like 
the  twittering  of  a  hedg&«parrow  compared  with 
the  warbling  of  a  nightin^le.  Besides,  Gertrude 
was  greatly  in  earnest  with  her  studies;  she  was 
diligent  and  strict  to  herself,  and  the  most  obedient 
of  scholars.  During  the  singing  lesson,  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  wrapped  in  her  task,  and,  let 
happen  what  might  within  or  without,  she  never 
stirred  a  momentlrom  the  spinet.  When  slke  sang 
her  scales  and  exercises  at  home  in  her  little,  cham- 
ber, which  she  rent«d  from  an  honest  musician's 
widow,  in  the  street  of  the  town  muBicians,  the 
house  mi»ht  have  burned  down,  or  the  waters  of  the 
Fleiss  and  Elster  might  have  flowed  into  her  veir 
chamber,  Gertrude  Sihmahling  would  not  have  al- 
lowed it  to  disturb  her,  —  at  least,  so  her  hoBt«aH 
thought.  It  would  have  been  well  had  Carona  had 
hut  a  wee  portion  of  this  seal.  But  with  her  daring 
the  singing  hour  there  was  a  continual  looking  hith- 
er and  thither,  a  turn  of  the  head  if  the  least  thing 
stirred  without  the  door,  stolen  glances  into  the 
street,  even  a  tittering  if  the  cat  in  the  window-wit 
caught  at  a  fly.  As  for  her  time,  or  I  should  say 
want  of  time,  —  St.  Cecilia !  —  Cantor  Hiller  could 
have  forgiven  everything  else,  but  this  deficiency 
almost  drove  him  distracted.  Why,  the  trumpet 
boys  amongst  the  town  musicians  excelled  her  Dy 
ten  degrees ;  hardly  a  lesson  passed  that  tean  were 
not  shed,  because  of  some  frightful  three-fourths  or 
six-eighths  tempo,  and  Carona  Schroter  repeatedly 
declared  that  she  never  meant  to  be  a  singer. 

A  singularly  tender  bond  of  friendship  bad  woven 
itself  around  these  two  pupils  of  the  Cantor,  at  the 
depth  of  which  the  master  himself  often  wondered 
in  silence,  for  the  two  girls  were  so  entirely  Unlike. 
The  two  would  often  take  a  Bociivhle  walk  down  to 
the  city  ffate,  accompanied  by  the  worthy  Fran  Can- 
torin.  To  take  such  a  walk  in  those  days  was  by 
no  means  so  clear  and  agreeable  an  undertaking  as 
now.  It  looked  very  dismal  and  dreary  without  the 
Leipsic  gates,  aod  Gertrude  Schmdhling  often  sighed 
bitterly  for  the  green  gardens  of  her  native  city  Cas- 
Bcl.  "  If  Father  Hiller  were  not  here,  I  would  cer- 
tainly run  away,"  she  said  once. 

"Tlien  I  would  sorely  run  with  you,"  rejilied 
Carona,  "  Without  you  1  never  could  stand  it  in 
tbu  tfreat,  close  city  !  " 

Thb  short  dialcgne  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
marsh,  in  a  spot  Mfore  the  Georf^an  House.  The 
Frao  Cantonn  was  engaged  chatting  with  a  worthy 
dame-g09<ip,  and  heard  nothing  of  these  treasonable 
words.     How,  then,  did  the  two  mudens  start,  when 
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close  behind  them  a  eentlcinan'a  voice  Miked,  "la 
there,  then,  in  our  whole  Linden  citj,  no  place  irbere 

ninlitlnir^laa  i^aQ  bUlId  tlieiT  "f«*"=  ' 


uightin^te! 


;qiiick]j  round,  the  two  beheld  the  friend- 
ly face  ol'  tLe  lierr  Sucbwdter  Miiller,  tflk>  lately 
bad  BO  uiiexpe<:tedly  delighted  them  after  the  sing- 
ing hour.  Carona  scarcely  rect^ized  him ;  but 
Gertrude  gre»  crimson,  and  waa  unable  to  utter  a 
word.  Id  secret,  therefore,  she  thanked  her  friend, 
when  in  a  moment  she  rqgulihly  replied,  "  ThcD 
suppose  you  ehoir  me  a  nice  lursing-place,  where 
the  uigbtingale  ma^  dwell  with  pleasure." 

"  Are  not  the  Lmdena  out  here  shady  and  beau- 
tiful?" 

"It  seoQiB  to  me  I  have  never  heard  of  ni"htiii- 
gales  building  their  nesta  in  Linden  treea.  They 
muat  have  clear  water,  with  wee  fairy  willows  over- 
hanging it,  and  a  thicket  around,  that  no  one  lurk- 
ing about  can  see  how  they  delight  in  -beholding 
themselves  in  nature's  mirror.  Do  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  any  bird  could  minor  itself  in  yonder 
ugly  ditch  ?  " 

"  If  care  were  taken  to  provide  a  mirror  in  a  frame 
of  verdure,  would  the  nightingales  not  6y  away  V  — 
really  not  ?  Can  you  give  me  your  hand  upon  it  ?  " 
aeked  the  Sachwalter,  to  earnestly  that  Carona 
Isokod  wondcringly  up  in  his  t^e. 

igly  cried : 
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a  i^onth  older  Uian  I,  and  is  besides  a  real,  true 
nightingale."  And  Gertrude  liud  her  hand  ilowly, 
bat  firmly,  in  the  outstratohed  right  hand  of  the 
Sachwalter;  but  a  strange  quiver  overspread  her 
&ce. 

Meanwhile  Carona  had  run  away  and  joined  the 
Cantoiin,  nho,  having  concluded  her  chat  with  the 
eoesip,  returned  with  the  youiw  girl  to  the  others. 
And  they  aU  proceeded  soaat^  together  on  their 
walk. 

It  was  indeed  a  memorable  promenade.  The 
Herr  Saehffalter  was  first  awakened  from  all  man- 
ner of  encbaotijig  dreams  when  Gertrude  took  her 
leave  at  the  corner  of  Uie  street  of  the  town  musi- 
cians. Carona  after  this  walket]  quietly  and  respect- 
fully beside  the  Cantoiin,  so  tiuit  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  Sachwalter  to  see  anything  of  her, 
—  nnless  ha  had  Icaaad  over  in  tlie  most  impolite 
irayinthe  world,  —  except  from  time  to  time  tike 
point  of  her  perl  little  noee. 

The  first  word  that  Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller  nndei^ 
stood  clearly  nas  spoken  by  the  Frau  Cantonn  at 
Hiller's  house  door.  "  Come  in  somatimea,"  said 
she,  "and  hear  the  girls  sing,  ily  hiieband  meant 
to  ask  you  hirasel£  Gertrude  singe  qvita  '  bravely. 
Ihey  take  their  lesson  evary  dav  at  tour  o'clock." 

TW  niffht  it  teok  Carona  flili  teti  ouantes  longer 

than  usual  to  get  to  sleep.     She  had  to  think 

tomething  that  Gertxade  had  eajd  to  her  on  the  way 
bome :  M  would  rather  a  thousand  times  stop  here 
and  build  my  nest  without  the  clear  mirror  and  cool 
(diades,  than  fly  away  out  into  the  wide  world  to 
sing  my  song  alone.  I  believe  I  should  be  better 
content  with  the  pruse  of  one  whom  I  laved  than 
with  the  tumulta  uf  applause  of  thousands !"  Ger- 
trude Sohmabting  bail  really  and  truly  said  tbat  1 
How  odd!  The  praise  of  ouel  How  tiresome  "  " 
tiresome  that  Carona,  as  she  tboi^bt  of  it,  fel 

From  this  dav  the  Hen  Sachwalier  never  oiissed 
a  lesson ;  and  Biller  r^oiced  at  the  evident  aston- 
ishment bia  wortiiy  friend  accorded  to  the  Toice  and 


ityle  of  his  favorite  pupil.  And  it  really  seemed, 
too,  as  though  Gertrude  sang  as  well  again  since  ^o 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  so  devout 
a  listener.  Tbo  floods  of  melody  resounded  against 
ceiling  and  wall  with  a  fbrce  that  seemed  as  tbough 
it  wo^d  rend  them  asunder,  or  at  least  there  leave 
their  impress.  Thus,  when  the  silent  auditor  sighed 
as  fhjm  the  very  depths  of  his  heart,  as  soon  as  the 
last  resonance  had  died  away,  like  one  whose  soul 
had  be^i  bathed  in  the  golden  waves,  a  beam  of  Joy 
would  overspread  the  plain  countenance  of  the 
youD^  singer,  and  an  expresNoa  of  passioaate  rttp- 
ture  flash  from  the  deefi-set  eyes. 

When  Carona  sang  with  her,  however,  Gertrade 
would  modulate  her  voice  in  the  most  artistic  man- 
nei-,  so  that  full  justice  might  be  done  to  tbe  sweet 
tones  of  tbe  far  less  powerful  voice  of  her  friend,  and 
there  was  indeed  nothing  lovelier  than  that  heavenly 
duo  of  tbe  old  Italian  composer.  It  was  a  matter 
of  frequent  dispute  between  master  and  pupil  that 
Gertrude  had  so  decided  a  preference  for  Sebastian 
Bach  and  the  old  Italian-oliurch  jnusic,  and  until 
now  had  always  pat  off  studj-ing  one  of  those  be- 
witching love-songs  of  Hasse.  Altogether,  Hiller 
would  have  preferred  her  sio^ng  more  purely  secu- 
lar muvc,  but  (he  girl  had  always  objected. 

Now  for  nearly  three  months  there  bad  laiq  npon 
the  spinet  an  exquisite  aria  of  Adolf  Haise'i, — • 
"Idol  del  mio  cuore,"  —  but  Gertrude  bad  never 
been  able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  take  it  home  to 
study.  No  one  knows  how  loi^  it  might  have  con- 
tinued to  lie  there,  had  not  a  little  occurreuce  sud* 
denly  changed  the  mind  of  the  etran^  clrL 

One  day  Gertrude  sang  a  grand  ana  by  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  one  with  that  ^lenoua  recitative,  "JUeia 
Gott  verwirf  mich  nicht,  dieweil  ich  mich  in  DeouiUi 
TOT  Dir  beu^." 

She  sang  it  particularly  well ;  her  voice  tiuly  un- 
folded eagle-like  pinions. 

"  She  will  make  a  great  ainger,  if  she  continues  to 
be  so  industrious  a  student,"  said  the  delighted  Hil- 
ler, patting  tbe  girl's  glowing  cheeks,  whilst  the  Herr 
Sachwalier  could  not  say  enough  to  express  hb  en- 
thusiasm over  Gertrude's  voiae  and  mannt^r,  at  which 
her  cheeks  glowed  the  more,  and  her  eyes  shone. 

"  Now  rest  awhile,  child,"  the  Cantor  said  at  last, 
"  the  '  little  one '  may  twitter  now ! " 

Carona  was  at  least  half  a  head  t^ler  than  Ger- 
trude Schmiihling,  but,— even  Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller 
found  it  quite  natural  to  call  l^r  tbe  "  little  one." 

"What  will  you  sing?"  adced  Jobann  AJain 


"  That  little  aong  of  Friedmann  Bach's.*—'  So 
Ou  mir  wilt  Deiu  Uerze  scheDken,  iang's  heimlicb 

"  ^e  is  a  true  child  of  earth,"  laughed  the  Caa- 
tvT,  turning  to  his  friend  ;  adding  s^ly  ;  "  Love* 
songs  suit  iier  best;  riie  does  noteven  lose  the  tempo 
in  iLeui,  I  would  she  could  ^ve  Gertrode  soaoe  of 
her  light  heart ! " 

Carona  stepped  up  to  the  spinet,  and  sang  tbe 
mournfully  tender  sonc.  When  she  was  through, 
the  little  room  aSbrded  a  strange  sight-  Gertrude 
sat  in  ooe  comer  pale  as  death,  with  a  bitter  smilft 
upon  her  lips ;  at  the  window  stood,  his  back  turned 
to  the  room,  the  Uerr  Sacbwalter,  struouning  vio- 
lently upoe  tbe  window-pane,  without  otherwise 
stirring.  He  spoke  not  a  word  in  praise  of  tha 
singer^  Gertrude  alone  knew  vhy. 

Johann  Adam  Hiller  arose  from  the  spinet,  saj- 
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xDg,  "  Haat  chirped  braTelTi  tittle  one  I  Evei7<~ 
b(3y  can't  warble  like  nightingales,  bnt  the  »ODg  of 
the  robin-redbreart  is  pleasing  too ! " 

The  mute  nndilor  at  the  windcrrr  tamed-  Now 
Father  Hillerknew,  too,  w^  he  bad  averted  his  eyes, 
and  trhal  bad  lamed  hia  tongne.  The  vcnce  of 
the  Herr  Sacfairnlter  trembled  mightily  as  he  said, 
"God  ble^  the  little  bird  who  can  sm?  thou,  and 
grant  it  green  woods  and  warm  eunshme  its  life 

lOMi" 

Then  he  seixed  hia  bat  and  stick,  and  with  a 
baity  greeting  departed. 

"  A  dear,  ftioliiin  old  fellow  be  always  wai,  and 
always  wilt  be,*  Hiller  murmured  softly,  then  went 
slowly  down  the  stain  to  join  his  wife  and  children. 

Gertmde,  however,  crossed  orer  to  the  spinel, 
hastily  picked  up  the  aria  of  Eaase,  and  turned  to 
leave  the  room.  But  Caroaa  stood  before  the  door 
with  outstretched  arms,  and  said,  "Ko,  yoa  shall 
not  stir  from  here  till  you  tell  me  what  is  the  toatter 
with  you.     I>o  you  not  love  me  any  more  ?  " 

"Who  couid  help  loving  you?"  was  Gertrade'i 
rejJy ;  but  her  voice  soundsd  so  sharp  that  Carona 
cned  out,  in  alarm,  — 

"  What  have  I  done  ?'" 
thing  —  and  yet  — 
;now  what  'a  the  t 
se'the  Saehwalter  did  not  praise  me 
here,  it's  all  one  to  me.     He  doesn't 
and  I  don't  care  for  him,  —  so,  vou  see, 


leipeic  permit  si 


we're  etiual. 
[content '/" 

Cfertrude  footed  op  at  her.  Carona's  face  was 
flushed ;  about  her  mouth  tbe«  quivered  tlie  way- 
ward pout  of  a  vexed  child.  As  impelled  by  a  sud- 
den impulse,  the  friend  threw  her  arms  around  tho 
little  one's  neck,  bid  her  face  in  Carona's  shouMer, 
and  sighed,  "  No,  no ;  I  am  angry  at  no  one  but  my 
own  self.  And  as  to  the  Saehwalter,  you  must 
never  be  angry  at  him  !  Now  all,  all  is  r 
It  is  not  your  fanlt  that  yon  are  so  beautiful,  —  and 


igbt  again 

iful,  —  ar'^ 
now  I  -will  learn 


that  I  —  please  nobody 

sing  like  you  1  See,  I  am  going  to  take  homo  tho 
Hasse  aria ;  don't  tell  Father  Hiller.  I  am  coing  to 
practise  it.  One  thing  more  !  Never  spealt  to  me 
again  about  this,  —  never  ask  me  any  questions,  and 
for  all  the  world  don't  be  angrj'  with  the  Saehwalter, 
Give  me  your  hand  and  promise ! " 

And  Ciirona  promised  her  what  she  wanted,  the 
fiinny  Gertrude ;  then  they  kissed  one  another  af- 
fectionately, and  all  was  as  before,  —  yet  Carona 
never  ae^in  sang  before  the  Suchwalter  the  little 
song:  of  Friedmann  Bach. 

About  threti  weeks  from   this   time   Saehwalter 


"  Come  as  fast  u  yoti  can  to  the  '  Three  Swans,' " 
he  cried,  almost  out  of  breath;  "  the  boat,  oiir  worthy 
ftiend  Zuhmisch,  sends  word  for  you  not  to  lose  a 
minute,  if  you  want  to  see  a  miracle.  A  court- 
musician  has  jtist  arrived  from  Sabburg,  with  bis 
two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy;  they  tx^h  play  on 
the  ^inet,  and  ^e  girl  is  said  to  sing  right  nicely 
besides.  The  boy,  whose  name  is  ^VolfgfiDg  Ama- 
den?,  and  who  is  hardly  ten  j-ears  old,  is  said  to 
travel  over  the  keys  with  his  httle  bands  so  as  to 
make  one  almost  lose  aigbt  and  hearing  with  astonish- 
ment. I  have  seen  the  little  man,  and  hia  eyes  alone 
have  stolen  my  heart  Something  more  than  a  mere 
sptnet-player  peeps  out  of  them.  I  never  saw  mch 
eyes  in  a  child.  Gome,  help  me  to  persuade  the 
father  to  let  them  gi've  a  r^iilar  concert,  it  were  a 
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an  and  a  shame  d: 

derfiil  birds  to  fly  right  away! ' 

''What  is  the  name  of  the  aforeeaid  fhther?" 
asked  Hiller,  hastily  drawing  on  a  betKr  coat. 

"  Leopold  Moziot.  He  is  said  to  be  quite  an 
excellent  vioUnitt  See  and  hear  for  yourself, 
tiionsh  !  ' 

"MoisrtF  1  never  beard  tho  name  before.  It 
sounds  very  well.  Combined  with  Wolfgang  Ama- 
deus,  it  has  quite  an  air  of  <fistinction.  1  wish  I  had 
such  a  name ;  Wolfgang  Amadens  Motart  sonnde 
quite  differently  from  Johnnn  Adam  Hiller  1  "■  mur- 
mured the  Cantor,  as  he  followed  his  friend. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  d»y  there  was  assem- 
bled in  the  pretty  saloon  of  the  lower  fliior  of  the 
inn  of  the  "  Three  Swans,"  quite  a  considerable 
company  of  mnsiciane,  amateurs,  singera,  and  actors. 
The  musician  from  Salzburg  bad  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  not  to  leave  until  the  nesE  morning; 
and  tho  owner  of  Ibe  inn,  the  art-Iovii»,  frien^y 
landlord,  Zehmisch,  had  hurriedly  called  ti^ther 
his  jrienda,  to  give  them  the  rare  enjoyment  that  the 
playing  of  these  children  must  afford  every  music- 
lovmg  heart.  Carona  and  Gertrude  Schmahling 
were  there  too,  and  sat  drawn  close  together  near 
the  Fmu  Cantorin,  full  of  eager  e.xpecUition.  The 
Cantor  had  exprcteed  a  wish  that  Gertrude  should 
aing  for  the  strangera  when  they  were  through,  in 
token  of  acknowledgment,  and  had  left  to  her  the 
ehoico  of  the  aria.  She  had  willingly  consented. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  bgr.  promise  that  ao 
tinged  her  cheeks  with  crimson.  She  sat  mate  be- 
side Carona,  whilst  tbe  latter  chattered  qnite  uneon- 
strninedly  with  the  Herr  Saehwalter,  who  stood  be- 
hind them,  and  she  foimd  no  end  of  questions  to 
ask  him  about  tbe  little  Mozart.  Thentre-mant^er 
Koch  stood  before  a  very  lively,  charming  little 
lady,  who  langhed  a  great  deal.  This  was  Httle 
Hemictte  Heneke,  for  the  past  eight  days  chief  star, 
in  acting  and  dancing,  of  tne  Leirelc  Theatre,  that 
had  its  ori^u  in  Quandt'a  yard.  The  painter  Oeser 
was  there  with  bis  pretty  daughter*,  with  whom 
young  Eckhoff  seenied  much  engaged.  The  con- 
versation was  altogether  lively  atid  animated  in  tbe 
great  saloon,  and  Johann  Adam  Hiller  had  to  speak 
very  loud,  else  the  Cantor  of  the  "  Thomasschule," 
tbe  uckly,  half-deaf  Doles,  would  not  have  under- 
stood a  word.  The  stately  hostess  of  the  "  Three 
Swans,"  and  her  two  neat,  pretty  daughters  went 
round  among  tbe  guests,  handing  cake  and  wine. 
Tho  appearance  of  the  6alibor«  coart-muNcian, 
Leopold  Mozart,  brought  at  last  quiet  and  repose  to 
the  excited  Kttle  assembly.  His  mild,  gentle  coun- 
tenance pleased  every  one,  and  tbe  dignified,  lady- 
like bearing  of  the  scarcely  fifteen  years  old  Mane 
Anna  called  forth  a  murm«r  of  applause.  He 
daughter  seated  herself  at  the  spinet  quite  modenly 
and  simply,  played  firet  a  prelude  of  Bach's  with  re- 
markable pnrity  and  precision,  then  sang  an  Italian 
aria,  rejilete  with  fioritm^s  and  ornaments,  witti 
such  ease  and  grace,  and  with  ao  bird-like  a  voice, 
that  a  universal  en-  of  joy  rang  through  the  room 
when  she  had  ended.  As  they  crowded  around  her, 
and  lavished  their  praises  upon  her,  she  said,  very 
naively,  "Just  wait  till  yon  have  heanl  Wolferl, 
then  nothing  in  the  world  will  plesse  beside  him  1 " 

Her  fether  patted  her  tenderiv  onthe  cheek,  and 
said  :  "  Well,  then,  go  fetch  Wolferl.  Ton  know 
he  is  up  in  his  room ;  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  part  from  tbe  ingenious  playthings  Herr 
Sachwsher  MuUer  did  him  tbe  honor  to  give  him 
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thii  mornine ;  he  never  weariea  of  Betting  the  sol- 
diers up  in  different  positions." 

Mane  Anna  hastened  away,  in  a  moment  tbe 
brother  aod  eiater  appeared  hand  in  band.  Carona 
Schriiler  could  not  suppress  a  cry  of  delight;  the 
little  gentleman,  in  buckled  shoes  aad  silken  stock- 
ings, ruffled  shirt  and  powdered  wig,  beneath  which 
peeped  the  most' good-humored  httic  face  in  the 
world,  pleased  her  so  much.  In  the  most  childbh 
fashion,  he  bowed  to  all  present,  looked  up  ques- 
tioningly  at  his  Cither,  who  tenderly  kissed  his  brow, 
-then  clambered  up  on  the  high  stool  before  the 
spinet.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  little  white  bands 
touched  tlie  keys,  the  e:ipre9sion  of  careless,  child- 
like serenity  vanished  from  the  face,  the  brow  prew 
wondrously  earnest,  and  in  the  great  eyes  there 
kindled  the  flame  of  the  highest  iiispir.-ition. 

"  What    will  you    play,   WoUerl '? "   asked    the 

"  The  concerto  I  composed  in  the  travelling-car- 
riaffc  last  week,"  was  the  reply. 

lie  pkyed,  and  the  old  musicians  round  about 
rose  one  after  the  other  from  their  seats  and  stole 
nearer;  by  degrees  ail  present  followed  their  exam- 
ple ;  knit  brows  grew  clear,  eyes  long  unaccustomeil 
to  weeping  sparkled  with  moisture.  Hero  and 
there  some  one  would  shake  bis  head  with  astonislt- 
ment,  or  unconsciously  clasp  his  hands.  Behind  the 
child  stood  Karl  Wilbelm  MiiUer,  half  lost  in  rapture 
at  the  wonderful  performance,  half  absorbed  hy  a 
sight  than  which  be  could  have  wished  nothing 
more  beautiful.  Directly  opposite  the  performer 
stood  Carona  Schrciter.  Her  left  band  rested  on  the 
lid  of  the  spinel,  her  ri^ht  lay  tenderly  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  slender  Marie  Anna,  who  leaned 
confidingly  against  her.  Her  charraiug  face  spoke 
perfect  lelicity,  her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  her  lips 
smiled  with  the  innocence  of  a  child.     She  wore  her 


E laced  in  her  hair  hung  behind  the  left  ear.  Her 
ght  rose-colored  dress  hung  close  to  her  lovely 
form,  having  no  fulling  except  a  little  below  the 
wwst,  and  being  short  enough  to  display  the  dainti- 
est little  foot,  in  narrow-pointed  shoes.  The  neck 
was  cut  square,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  day ; 
bat  the  eSect,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
hard,  was  softened  by  a  fall  of  lace ;  a  Uttle  gold 
cross  bung  from  a  black  velvet  band  over  the 
youthlul  bo«om.  Over  the  arm,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  elbow,  was  a  shield  of  lace,  and  the  slender 
wrists  were  encircled  by  broad  black  bands  with 
flying  ends.  She  st«od  right  in  the  clear  candle- 
light Truly,  one  must  have  been  very  pretty  and 
very  much  at  ease  to  have  chosen  such  a  position, 

£jiactly  sidewards,  right  in  a  deep  shadow,  sat 
Gertrude  Schmiibling.  Ilcr  eyes,  too,  were  directed 
towards  the  spinet,  but  it  was  not  on  the  dainty  lit- 
tle head  of  Mozart  that  she  gazed  with  that  ardent, 
melancholy  expression.  The  face  of  one  behind  the 
little  performer  held  her  spellbound.  With  bitter 
pain,  she  saw  how  entirely  he  was  lost  in  beholding 
Carona,  and  for  the  second  time  a  feeling  of  ha- 
tred and  envy  stole  over  her  sonl. 

Mozart  played.  Ever  deeper  grew  the  tumult  of 
rapture  with  which  he  bore  every  one  on  with  him. 


But  what  did  she  care  for  his  playing  ?     Shi 
brooding  over.the  injusdce  of  Heaven  in  givii 


She  T 


and  in  denying  all  to  another.  AU  ?  llow 
wicked  was  this  thought  I  Did  she  not  possess  a 
wonilerful  voice,  which  could  bring  thousands  to  her 
feet?    whv.  thnn.  not  this  one  wknun  hRarC  wm  «i 


uuc  and  to  tbe  might  of  the  sweet 


jn,  a   solitary 


susceptible 
human  voice  .' 

Suddenly  an  infinite,  triumphant  joy  rushed  over 
her,  —  a  hasty  resolution  flashed  through  her.  To- 
day, this  very  hour,  must  and  should  her  fate  be  de- 
cided. Either  her  love  must  conquer,  and  she  be- 
come a  happy,  faithful  wife,  or  she  must  fly  out  into 
the  wide,  cold  world,  and  there 
nightingsjc. 

A  confused  sound  of  voices,  a  lively  movement, 
awakened  her  from  her  sweet  dreams.  The  boy 
had  ceased  to  play.  No  one  noticed  that  Gertrude 
glided  out  of  the  room.  With  streaming  eyes,  tbe 
usually  so  calm  Hiller  folded  the  wondei^hild  in  his 
arms,  saying;  "1  could  almost  exclaim,  with  Sim- 
eon, '  Now  can  I  die  in  peace,  for  my  eye*  have  be- 
held the  light  of  the  world.'  Hail  to  thee,  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart,  thou  wilt  yet  produce  mira- 
cles m  the  realms  of  St.  Cecilia  I  Since  Sebastian 
Bach  went  to  heaven,  we  have  needed  a  new  lung. 
I  do  homage  to  the  young  ruler,  from  the  very 
depths  of  my  soul.  May  God  and  all  tbe  saints,  and 
the  dear  little  angels,  have  thee  in  their  keeping, 
Wolfgang  Amadeus !" 

Doles  stroked  the  boy's  cheeks,  crying :  "  And 
that  whole  piece  he  played,  the  little  rogue  com- 
posed himself,  —  it  is  too  wonderful ! " 

"  What  can  we  do  to  rejoice  your  heart,  after  such 
delicious  playing,  you  darling  boy  ?  "  asked  Kari 
\V'ilhelm  Aliiller,  drawing  the  little  fellow  up  to  him. 
"  Speak,  Wolferl,  what  will  you  have  ?  " 

Then  the  boy  pointed  with  his  dclicato  little  fin- 
ger to  Carona  bchrbter,  and  said,  whilst  a  bewitch- 
tngly  rc^uish  smile  overspread  bis  face,  "I  woold 
like  a  ki^  from  that  one  there  I " 

And  as  the  maiden,  blushing  and  enchanted,  has- 
tened forward  and  sloopwd  over  the  little  fellow, 
with  perfect  freedom  and  ease  he  tbrcw  his  arma 
around  her  neck,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  kissed  her 
sweet  mouth.  The  Herr  Siuhwalter  was  not  tbe 
only  one  who  envied  Wolferl  such  a  favor. 
Then  when  the  boy,  in  his  frank  open  way,  R«ked, 
"Do  you  love  me?"  and  she  returned  a  hearty 
"  Yes ! "  more  than  one  in  this  little  circle  would 
have  renounced  lii^  and  hap^nneia  for  such  a 
"  Yes." 

Now  "  Wolferl"  went  round  amongst  the  audi- 
ence, who  vied  with  one  another  in  saying  pretty 
things  to  him,  whilst  father  and  sister  stood  by  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Then  Gertrude  Schmahling 
stepped  up  to  her  teacher,  and,  laying  her  burning 
band  upon  bis  arm,  whispered,  "  Let  me  sii^  now  f 
I  have  just  been  home  for  tlie  right  aria.  It  is 
there  on  the  spinet."  Hiller  approached  the  instni- 
'"ent.  Hasse  s  aria,  "  Idol  del  mio  cuore,"  lay  open 
1  tbe  music-prop. 

"  That 's  brave,  my  girl  I  "  said  Hiller,  with  a 
beaming  face,  —  that  s  what  Wolferl  did.  Great 
s  alwayB  inspire  great  ones.  That  you  have 
studied  the  piece,  and  so  can  sing  it,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  you  would  not  else  open  it  to  courageously. 
">  now  to  work  I" 

Af^r  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Moiart,  the 
Father  Hiller  seated  himself  at  the  spinet,  and  Ger- 
'  -ude  Schmiihling  sang  Hasee's  love-song. 

The  girl  had  never  sung  as  to-day  I  This  gloriom 
Dice  was  as  though  laved  in  golden  radiance,  evBi7 
tout)  heaved  and  sumed  as  a  sea  of  fire.  The 
singer's  form  extended,  the  plain  filatures  wet« 
ennobled,  her  eyes  shone.  Each  note  received  it> 
full  value,  no  cadenza  was  rendered  carelessly,  nfi 
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the  peribrmance  waa  altogether  beaatifiU ;  and  when 
she  had  ended  Hiller  took  her  heiid  between  his 
two  handi,  and  cried,  ■'  Wonderfiil  creature,  you  will 
became  a  second  Faustina  Hane  1  You  will  be 
talked  about,  girl,  before  I  am  ten  vears  older.  May 
yon  proeper  on  your  way,  (Jertrude  Schmahling." 

Every  one  present  broke  forth  into  rapturous  ap- 
plause, and  WoUgang  Amadeua  cried,  "  Promise  me 
that  you  will  aiog  in  all  the  operaa  tbat  I  write  for 

Eau ! "  But  Gertrude  hoard  and  saw  nothing.  A 
lissfiil  rererj  had  seized  her,  for  Earl  Wilhelm 
Miiller  had  approached  her,  and,  trembling  with 
emotion,  kissed  both  her  bands.  "  Those  last  words 
e  cried ;  '  Life's  highest 
^  leol  nowcollected  " 
ing-hall  of  the  "  Three  Swans. 
the  strangers  were  to  journey  back  U)  Vienna. 
Wolferl  sat  between  Carona  and  his  sister,  the  Hcrr 
SachwotMr  between  Gertrude  and  Carona,  but  he 
did  not  speak  a  word  to  the  latter  :  he  seemed  to 
hare  looks  and  words  for  Gertrude  alone.  A  strange 
expression  of  bliss  was  upon  his  face,  and  he  oflen 
sank  into  sweet  reveries  that  Gertrude  would  not 
for  the  world  have  internipttid. 

"  He  is  conquered,"  sang  her  heart  in  jubilant 
tones.       "  He    has    understood    the    language    of 

Carom  pl^'ed  a  thousand  tricks  with  the  Mozart 
children,  so  that  there  was  no  end  of  laugbing  and 
rejoicings  and  the  grave  old  musicians,  amongst  them 
Leopold  Mozart,  oflen  loqked  up  from  their  earnest 
discouim,  and  something  like  sunshine  overspread 
their  faces.  When  they  had  all  retired  from  the 
tuble,  Carona  SchriiCer,  afler  whispering  in  the 
most  important  way  with  the  daughters  of  the  host- 
ess, disappeared;  a  universal  cry  of  joy  resounded 
through  the  ball  when  she  reappeared  attired  as  a 
good  fairy,  tastily  robed  in  gauzes  and  floating  veihi. 
She  preesed  a  fresh  wreath  on  Wolferl's  open  brow, 
and  fastened  a  bouquet  of  roecs  on  bis  sister's 
boaom.  The  words  she  spoke  sounded  so  cnchantr 
ing,  her  tone  and  gesture  were  so  exquisitely  beau- 
timl  and  dignified,  that  Wolfgang  Anudeus  Mozart 
seized  both  her  hands  when  she  was  through,  and 
cried  eagerly,  "  You  must  be  an  actren,  Carona ! " 

Then  she  whispered  in  his  ear, "  That  I  will ;  I  am 
good  for  nothing  as  a  singer.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  that  when  fheard  Gertrude  sing  to-day.  We 
will  both  make  our '  mark,'  each  in  our  own  way. 
Give  me  your  band  on  it,  Wolferl  I " 

When  Hiller  finally  went  home  arm  in  arm  with 
Cantor  Doles,  almost  intoxicated  with  what  be  had 
heard,  and  tbe  good  Cantorin  Hiller  was  led  away 
by  Gertrude,  the  Herr  Sachwaller  and  Carona 
sauntered  so  slowly  along,  and  finally  lingered  so  far 
behind,  that  Gertrude,  who  coiistantly  looked  back, 
finally  lost  sight  of  them  entirely.  A  strange  anguish 
suddenly  oppressed  her  heart,  —  her  knees  trem- 
bled, she  gasped  for  breath.  Was  it  a  foreboding 
of  what  waa  taking  place  scarcely  fifty  steps  behind 
her  ?  For  at  that  very  moment  Karl  Wilbelm  Mid- 
ler was  laying  his  heart  and  his  life  at  the  feet  of  tbe 
charming  Carona,  —  Gertrude  had  sung  into  bis 
heart  the  conrsee  to  do  so,  —  and  was  rejected. 

Arrived  at  Hiller's  house,  Carona  stood  suddenly 
alone  beside  tbe  others. 

"  Where  is  the  '  Herr  Sachwalter  7 ' "  asked  the 
Cantorin.     "  He  who  was  to  have  seen  Gertrude 

«  He '  Herr  Pathe  '  will  have  to  do  so  instead ; 
tbe  'Herr  Sachwaltei'  bid  me  wish  youall'good 
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night,'  he  has  such  a  violent  headache  1 "  was  the 
reply,  in  a  low,  bejdtating  voice.  Gertrude  gave 
one  penetrating  glance  at  the  pale,  excited  fece  of 
her  friend,  which  was  lit  up  by  the  moon,  and  she 
knew  all  I 

This  night  sleep  fled  from  the  eyes  of  both  yonng 
girls.  The  one  buried  beneath  a  thousand  bitter 
teara  her  dreams  of  beauty  and  her  sorrow-torn 
heart,  —  the  other  sat  on  her  couch,  lost  in  mournful 
reflection,  —  for  it  is  always  a  painful  thought  to 
have  rejected  a  true,  loving  heart.  Carona  felt  a 
load  on  her  young  heart  that  she  strove  in  vain  to 
cast  off.  "  But  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  sighed,  at 
last ;  "  I  cannot  marrr  him  when  I  do  not  love  bim ; 
and  even  if  I  did  love  him  I  could  not  let'him 
be  my  husband,  because  —  Gertrude  loves  him. 
Help  him,  therefore,  O  good  God  !" 

And  tbe  good  God  did  help  bim,  but  it  was  not 
all  at  once ;  such  aid  and  succor  comes  so  slowly 
and  gradually  tbat  the  impatient  mortal  oflen  tbinlis 
it  has  not  come  at  all.  As  the  nightingale  Carona 
would  not  be  caught  bv  him,  be  attracted  about 
him  nightingales  of  another  kind  ;  this  kind-hearted 
man,  from  whose  brow  the  melancholy  touch  of  a 
blighted  first  and  only  love  was  never  wiped  away. 
He  could  not  and  would  not  live  withoutthe  warbling 
of  nighdngales.  Mindful  of  those  sportive  words  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  maiden,  Karl  Wilheln 
Miiller,  when  chosen  ma^or  by  the  citizens  of  Leip- 
sic,  in  token  of  his  ment  and  never-failing  energy, 
had  tbe  loveliest  shrubbery  and  hedges  planted,  to 
tbe  delight  of  singing-birds  and  tuortals.  Under 
his  direction  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic  were  graduallv 
transformed  into  a  blooming  garden;  and,  as  though 
tbey  would  console  him  for  a  certain  departed 
nightingale,  whole  flocks  of  nightingales  cacae  and 
budt  their  nests  in  the  exquisite  groves  and  avenues. 
That  spot  in  front  of  the  Georgian  House  in  par- 
ticular, where  once  he  had  played  eavesdropper 
whilst  the  two  girls  talked,  he  transformed  into  an 
enchanting  Paradise,  and  placed  there  a  mirror  in 
reality,  —  that  is,  a  clear  pond,  in  whose  waters 
beautiful  willow-trees  dipped  their  green  hw. 
This  spot  always  continued  to  be  bis  favorite  rest- 
ing-place, and  here,  afrer  his  death,  tbe  citizens  of 
Leipsic  placed  a  monument  in  honor  of  his  memory. 
During  the  evening  hour,  in  especial,  this  excellent 
man  might  be  seen  here,  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  his  friendly  smile  and  dreamy  eyes. 
Every  one  knew  and  loved  bim  as  a  never-wearying 
and  wise  counsellor  and  helper  in  time  of  trouble,  as 
the  enthusiastic  friend  and  patron  of  all  that  was  good 
and  beautiful,  and  every  one  bowed  before  him  witb 
as  much  reverence  as  befbre  a  king.  Alas  !  he 
would  doubtless  gladly  have  renounced  all  such 
honors,  even  the  nods  and  greetings  of  manj^  a 
lovely  damsel,  all  the  bloom  and  fragrance  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  for  that  only  beloved,  escaped 
ightingale,  Carona  Schrdter. 


"  Three  Swans,"  Carona  had  journeyed  U 
there  to  devote  herself  to  the  noble  dramatic  art 
And  surely  she  never  re{>ented  her  flight,  —  for  she 
became  the  star  of  Weimar,  revered  bv  old  and 
young  as  artist  and  as  woman ;  and  finally  she  be- 
came the  celebrated  Muse  of  (loethe. 

The  other  nightingale,  Galrude  Scbmahling,  flew 
out  into  the  world  solitary  and  alone,  and  became 
the  world-renowned  singer,  Mara. 

Did  ever  anything  come  of  littie  Wolferl?  — 
Who  knows? 
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AlTBODOH  London  bas  the  repuUtiim  among 
fortitfncre  of  being  &  very  dull  citj',  there  is  really 
no  Continental  capital  —  Paris  not  excepted  — 
which  contaim  so  many  and  varied  places  of  nini»e- 
ment.  Many  perMOB  have  an  idea  that  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Florence,  Eome,  and  Madriii,  there 
iff  by  day  and  night  alike,  an  unceasing  round  of 
gaj-etiea  and  pleaanres.  Let  these  miegnided  fblk  ^ 
10  the  cities  of  a  thousand  delists,  and  they  will 
often  feel  the  tinie  han^  heavily  on  their  hands 
less  they  can  find  happiness  in  sitting  on  the  side- 
walks, smoking  cigan,  pipes,  or  cigarettes,  and 
drinking  coffee,  beer,  or  vile  native  wines,  as  the 
custom  13  among  the  residenls  of  these  favored  lo- 
calities. But  in  London  there  is  always  something 
to  see  or  bear ;  and  any  traveller  who  will  take  the 
troulile  to  glance  over  the  advertisinft  columns  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  morning  will  discoTer  plenty 
of  aniusemEnts  to  occupy  bim  (br  the  ensning 
twenty-four  hours.  Now,  Americans  arc  as  fond  of 
amusements  as  the  £ngU!ih,  that  k  to  lay,  much 
more  fond  of  them  than  the  French,  who  arc  pro- 
verbially misrepresented  upon  this  point.  Taking 
the  averi^e  Englishman  and  the  axerage  French- 
man, the  former  goes  oftener  to  the  theatres,  has 
more  holidays,  laughs  more,  and  spends  more  even- 
ings where  something  besides  a  drink  and  a  smoke 
are  to  be  had  for  his  money,  than  the  latter;  and 
yet  the  average  Frenchmnn  is  constintly  held  up  to 
as  as  a  devotee  to  amusements !  The  only  genuine 
ground  for  this  assertion  is,  that  the  Frenchman 
passes  moat  of  hli  time  away  fhim  home;  but  this 
seems  not  .tt  all  Bin|nalar,  when  we  consider  that  he 
has  no  home  in  which  to  remain. 

An  American  visiting  London  possesses  a  mofl 
exalted  notion  of  th*  English  theatres  and  acton. 
The  American  stage  is  a  mere  offshoot  of  that  of 
England.  Our  plays,  onr  dramatic  tmilitions,  and 
a  large  majority  of  our  actors,  are  English.  It  was 
once  sneeringly  aslced,  Who  reads  an  American 
book  ?  The  question  might  row  be  parodied  with, 
Who  sees  an  American  play?  I  have  witnessed 
several,  rather  from  duty  than  ftom  inclination ;  but 
I  may  sincerely  add  that  I  hope  never  to  tee  the 
most  of  them  again.  As  to  American  actors,  the 
case  is  very  different,  as  will  be  explained  presently. 
Bnt  nine  out  of  ten  Americans  in  London  go  fiwt 
to  the  music-balb,  because  these  institutions  are 
verr  unlike  anj-thing  in  the  United  States.  Patron- 
fzed  by  the  Prince  of  Walee,  fi?eqitenteii  by  a  cer- 
tain mss  of  the  nobility,  and  continnallr  attacked 
by  what  is  called  the  respectable  press,  toe  English 
muQc-halls  are  nilendidly  advertised  alt  the  world 
over,  and  most  foreigners  have  a  great  curiosity  to 

It  is  very  easy  to  constmct  a  music-hall  on  paper. 
A  large,  richly  decorated  room ;  a  well-stoclieii 
bar;  a  capital  orchestra;  a  stage  for  the  singers, 
dancers,  and  pantomimists ;  a  cmwd  of  men  and 
women,  sitting  at  taUes  and  smoking  and  drinking ; 
another  crowd  of  men  and  women  standing  in  the 
lobbies;  nnmeious  waiters  forcing  their  way  throuRh 
the  crowds ;  plenty  of  light,  and  not  much  ventila- 
tion,—  these  are  Ae  constituents  of  the  place.  Add 
the  fccb  that  many  of  the  women  present  are  not 
of  the  best  character,  and  that  the  performances 
are  very  popular,  and  the  rictnrt  is  almost  eom- 

Elete,  nnless  you  wish  to  throw  in  a  few  private 
Dies  with  drawn  curtains,  which  show  tfet  the 


occapani*  do  not  dmtt  to  be  aeen,  or  in  doii^ 
something  not  proper  to  be  seen. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  mnaio-halli  an  tiM 
flivorite  Traces  of  ammemMt  for  it«  Eneliafa 
masses.  The  opera  may  be  a  fulnre  and  tiie  &sft- 
tres  thinly  attended ;  bat  the  mnaic-halls  are  dways 
welt  filled.  Perhaps  the  origin  of  Uiia  poptdarity 
may  be  found  in  t^ie  perfect  fVeedon  of  mammen 
allowed ;  one  may  dress  aa  he  likas,  wear  a  bonnet 
or  hat,  smoke  cigars  or  pipes,  and  drink  anytUng 
he  is  able  to  pay  for,  from  honeat  ale  to  dnbuNM 
champagne.  At  any  rate,  I  know  of  no  inManc* 
of  the  succtes  of  a  maaic-hall  witlmut  tlw  freedom. 
But  when  this  is  «dmitted,  ther«  is  a  great  ded  to 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  performance*.  Cramfied 
and  restricted  by  the  opposition  of  the  theatnoal 
managers,  who  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  cloee 
the  halls  by  Parliamentary  power,  the  proprieton 
succeed,  nevertheless,  in  giving  an  entertainment 
so  pleasing  to  the  people,  that  the  theatres  are  coo- 
pelJed  to  adopt  their  ideas,  steal  their  sonja  and 
dances,  and  puTcbase  at  second-hand  th«r  dresses 
and  decorations.  Indeed,  the  only  mana^en  in 
London  who  display  even  ordinary  enterprise  and 
ability  are  those  of  the  mn^c-balla  and  the  eaatskle 
theatres.  The  popular  songs  of  the  day  come  from 
(he  music-halls,  and  if  the  words  are  often  trashy,— 
though  they  are  never  so  traahy  an  in  dnMrical 
burlesijnes,  —  the  melodies  are  generally  eacellent. 
Certainly,  there  are  few  other  compoaers  of  Bgfat 
comic  melodies  in  England  than  thoae  connected 
wiUi  these  instJtutiona.  At  no  theatre  in  Londoa 
is  the  orchestra  so  fine,  the  ballet  so  good,  tha 
wener}-  and  eostnmes  lo  taMefnl  and  elegant,  aa  «t 
the  bast  music-halls.  Those  who  take  tbe  pains  to 
investigate  the  matter  will  be  surprised  to  laara  tbe 
exact  truth  of  these  atotementi,  and  will  coafeai 
that  there  is  some  other  excuse  than  the  Uberty  to 
drink  and  smoke  for  thoee  peraoot  who  preftr  to 
leave  the  theatres  and  pntroniae  the  rival  eDtertain* 
ments.  The  taste  of  the  Prinee  of  Walee  u  not  ao 
bad  as  some  critics  suppose. 

An  ontsider,  who  hae  no  interest  in  the  disons- 
sion,  cannot  bnt  be  amiwed  by  comparing  what  be 
reaita  about  the  muaic^alls  with  what  he  sees  aad 
hears  at  them.  Fortunately,  all  thin^  are  free  to 
the  foreigner.  Travelling,  like  chanty,  coven  » 
multitude  of  dns.  No  matter  how  doobtftil  the 
repntation  of  a  place  may  be,  the  tonriet  is  able  to 
visit  it  under  the  cloak  of  cimoaity,  even  theogh 
this  cloak  cover  a  clerical  habit  or  a  lady's  robe. 
Have  we  not  all  met  foreign  clergymen  at  the 
Paris  Slabillc  7  We  may  meet  thern  also  at  tte 
London  Alhambra.  tio,  dien,  to  a  nsniic-hall,  aud 
you  will  observe  that  the  spwtaton  am  the  wont 
part  of  the  spectacle.  Tbe  maua^  is  not  reepeia 
sihie  for  that ;  he  opens  his  doon  to  tbe  public,  and 
all  who  pay  arc  admitted.  Theatrical  maaageie  do 
~  ~   more.    Bnt  although  yon  may  see  plenty  of 

nen  with  easy  lirtuu  and  men  with  no  virtue  at 
all,  you  will  also  see  niimben  of  re«pectab(e  ouddlo- 
clara  people,  with  their  wives,  sisten,  and  frienda 
flitting  around  them,  as  comfortsMe  as  Gennaas  at 
a  bier^rten ;  and  a  fow  of  the  spper  claoaei,  mb- 
tracted  either  by  cariosity  or  tlie  repntation  of  soo* 
favorite  performer.  Then  is  no  ^storbanee,  no 
disorder;  nothing  to  offend  jwnr  eyes  eacetit 
cigar-smoke  and  tbe  painted  huseiet  in  (he  H 
nothing  to  offend  roar  ean  batf  so  rougUy  h 
equieoi/iies  and  doiMe  enlendrta  which  are  not  <nl]f 
tolnwted  but  are  applanded  at  Ae  dieatrea.    And 


EraiT  SatnrdBT, 


M  10  demorBliiing  ?  It  commenceB  iritli  a  concert 
by  tbe  oicbetCnt,  which  U  composed  of  better  per- 
formen  than  jou  can  bear  anyirliere  elec  except 
»t  the  opera,  and  of  Klouta  whom  tha  matt  fastid- 
iooB  criticfl  applaud  when  they  happen  to  appear  at 
£xeler  Hall  or  tbe  Coital  Palace.  Then  cotne 
little  pantomimei  and  baliett,  the  principal  diuicen 
bdag  rather  lees  indecent  thain  .thine  you  see  at  the 
theatrea,  and  the  ballet-girk  being  pteciaely  the 
aame  women  whom  you  behold  an  nour  after  at 
the  Theatre  Boyal  iLa  or  that.  There  arc  grm- 
naatic  and  acrobatio  teata  fuch  aa  were  ouce  exhib- 
ited oaly  at  circuses.  There  arc  n^;ro  minstreb  of 
about  the  average  quality.  Englishmen  thbk  them 
Tery  clever,  beeauae  they  have  never  leen  miittCnilH 
like  Brrant,  Buckley,  Birch,  and  Backu*  in  Lon- 
don.  Thia  eDtertaiuKittit  ia  iaterBparaed  with  comic 
ig  by  male  aud  female  sio^ia,  in  the  choruses 
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which   the   audience  heartily  join. 
nta  of  these  aoagt  are  aeldoin  bad. 


The  • 


„  the 
■  be  unrefined.  Th^  ad- 
taea  when  you  can ;  to  lay 
by  fin*  a  rainr  day ;  to  beware  ot'  f^se  fiienda,  who 
desert  yon  wken  when  yoa  are  up  a  tree ;  never  to 
deo^ive  your  own  true  Iotq  ;  and  much  more  to  tite 
saBie  edect.  Moat  of  these  son^  are  sung  in  char- 
acter^lrewei.  You  bear  the  onginak  of  tlie  tunes 
which  have  made  the  fortunes  ol  most  £nf^ifih  bui^ 
loqaea,  and  of  moat  *'-"gl'**i  biirlesquo.writan  since 
peerless  Planche. 

What  is  there  demoralizing  or  indecent  in  a 
programme  like  thie?  Yet  it  ij  the  staple  fare  of 
tbe  susic-haUs.  I  have  befiire  me  tbe  biHs  of  half 
a  dozen  different  esti^Ushmenta,  all  of  which  I  hare 
Ttaited  in  the  routiiie  of  London  sight-seeing,  and 
there  is  veiy  littJe  variation  from  the  sketch  which 
I  have  f^ven.     SonaCHiea  there  ore  local  songs. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  tbe  dilTereoco  between  a 
genuine  and  a  bogus  local  song,  listen  bo  one  at  a 
mBaii>^aU,  and  then  to  tbe  weak  travesty  whii^h 
Mia*  Lydta  Thompson  is  now  singing  at  the  Strand 
Theatre.  Why,  at  a  musc-ball  tlia  sin^c"  turns 
the  aew3  of  the  week  into  rhyme.  Nowhen}  can 
you  hear  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  more  heartily 
chcMad,  tbe  opinion  of  the  people  in  regaid  to  tbe 
disBstablishnent  of  tbe  liish  Church  mere  frankly 
expressed,  Aa  ixila  be&re  Pariiament  taoro  freely 
criticised,  the  general  aational  f«eling  more  trul^ 
BUtnifeUed,  than  at  tbe  auBic.ball8-  Public  senu- 
nest  is  better  npreseated  there  than  in  tbe 
Bewa;Hiper<.  The  i4iplause  and  hisses  are  surer 
criteria  of  popotar  fevor  or  disbvor  tban  the 
cheers  of  packed  meetings,  or  tbe  groans  of  sub- 
orned disMrbera  of  tbe  peace.  UisraBli,  Glad- 
atone,  Bright,  aiid  Bealea  go  for  precuely  what  they 
are  w(»-th  at  these  placei  of  asuscBSnt.  All 
dassra  are  present,  ore  perfectly  unbiassed,  arc 
antirelj'  free  to  domonstrate  as  they  cbooae ;  and  tbe 
nsolt  IS  a  reliable  rerdict  It  speaks  well,  too,  for 
tbe  respectabili^  of  finglidunen  that  no  itianorali- 
ty  i*  to^«ted  on  the  stage.  ^Vhat  iauDoralilica  the 
majority  of  the  andienoe  nay  be  guilty  of  privately 
Heaven  and  thMMelvea  only  kn«w ;  but  ibat  portion 
of  the  I  iiliiilaimimal  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
tfce  muoc-ball  ■simnfiii  is  nRnarkably  free  IVom 
vico.  Upon  only  one  oocMion  have  J  heanl'  riny- 
thing  like  an  indecent  renUkrfc,  and  then  tlie  p«^ 
fbroier  was  so  tremendoasly  hissed  that  he  wae 
obliged  to  oome  fcrVBrd  and  ajNikigiBe.  It  would 
do  eae  good  to  aanit  at  aaoh  a  reb«ke  at  a  London 
tbealTC ;  but  tbere  Usang  is  a  loat  art,  sioept  upon 
tat  nigbti,  when  &«  t£  the  paying  puUie  are 


present.  The  tobacoo-smoke,  and  the  cheap  prices, 
and  the  indiscriminate  company,  may  keep  many 
peisoni  away  irom  tha  music-haUs ;  but  it  ought,  in 
juatioe,  to  be  anderstood  that  there  k  nothing  m  the 
programuie  of  the  entertoinmentB  to  deter  them 
Irom  attending.  In  fiKt,  the  whole  thing  is  rather 
tame  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  La  Travkaa 
and  Bon  Giovanni  at  the  Opera,  and  Henri/  Dunbar 
and  O'lMT  T«ii$l  at  the  theatres.  It  ia  at  least  a 
satis&ction  to  record  that  fbreigners  may  visit  these 
places  without  danger  to  their  morals,  and  observe 
innocently  some  Ukoroughly  charactoristio  features 
of  British  life  and  manuera. 

All  this  may  read  like  a  defence  of  tike  murac- 
Jls ;  but  that  is  not  my  intention.  I  only  want 
to  secure  a  local  standpoint  from  which  the  London 
theatres  may  be  fairly  judged.  The  e^tperimcnt  of 
':-hall>  upon  the  Bngliin  model  was  tried  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  United  States ;  but  it  failed,  parti}' 
because  the  perfbrmeis  were  not  of  the  right  cah- 
bre,  partly  because  pretty  wwter-girls  were  em- 
[doyed,  and  paKlj  because  of  the  sb'enuous  opposition 
of  the  theatrical  managers ;  and  the  halls  were  finally 
nppreated  by  leeislatire  enactmenO.  The  American 
public  consented  to  this  supprestion  for  the  simple 

in  that  they  knew  they  had  something  better 
die  music-haila  at  the  tbeatc«« ;  tbe  Bntisfa 
public  has  not  consented  to  any  stringent  parliamen- 
tary interposition,  because  the  Engiiah  theatres  are 

low  BO  good  as  the  caocert.saloons.  Punch,  the 
representative  comic  journal  of  England,  ve?y  natu- 
rally takes  the  side  of  the  theatres,  since  tlu;  most 
of  iha  gdntkmen  ou  its  staff  are  dramatic  writers ; 
and  in  a  recent  number  represents  "  a  jrent '  declar- 
ing disgustedly  that  he  would  rather  listen  U>  some 
'■  Not  for  Joseph  "  singer  than  to  Hamlet  at  Drury 

I.  The  satire  would  have  some  sting  if  tiie 
&moui  hunchback  could  name  an  En^ish  actor  aUe 

f'ribrm  Hamiat  cieditably.  &Ir.  Barry  Sullivan 
Ur.  Phelps  are  ihe  standard  tragedians  at  Drury 
Lane  during  the  tragic  season,  and  both  of  them 
must  be  haunted  by  more  real  ghosts  than  that  of 
Hamlet's  fiUher  when  they  underteke  to  impersonate 
the  melancholy  Dane, — not,  perhaps,  by  the  ghost 
of  Shakespeare,  who  is  too  used  to  having  his 
creatjonii  murdeied,  but  certainly  by  tiie  ghosts  of 
tbose  great  tragedians  of  the  past,  whose  very  dioes 
Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Phelps  are  unworthy  to  un- 
loose. In  other  countries  an  actor  plays  a  part 
because  he  is  competent  to  play  it ;  in  England  it 
seems  to  be  taken  lor  granted  that  he  is  competent 
because  he  plays  the  part.     Upon  no  other  hypoth- 
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say  nodiing  of  the  euk^ums,  wbict 
are  wasted  npou  Cbe  present  race  of  tr.icedians  in 
England,  unless  ha  tall  back  upon  the  theory  that 
the  critics,  unable  to  find  the  actsn  they  need,  are 
ready  to  make  tbe  most  of  any  who  come  along. 
America  is  considered  b}-  Eogliih  theatrical  profes- 
sionals as  a  sort  of  uncivlli  zed  country,  where  every 
ordinary  actor  is  a  Rar,  and  recdves  unlimited 
money.  But  ask  one  of  the  travelled  trA^^iaes  of 
England  at  tbe  present  tine  what  was  hw  socceas 
among  a  theatrical  people  accnatomed  to  the  Kvo^ 
lAai  of  Edwin  Forrest  and  the  Hamlet  of  Edwin 
Booth.  Let  bygones  be  bygones ;  for  both  countries 
appreciated  Kean,  Kemble,  and  Mseroady.  Put 
national  pri'jiidioea  aside :  for  most  of  tiie  American 
acton  are  eitber  bom  in  England  or  descended  from 
Eaglishmef).  Speaking  a*  an  impartial  critic,  tbe 
London  Mage  is  now  as  far  below  that  of  Now  York 
in  tragsdy  as  it  is  below  that  of  Paris  in  comedy. 
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As  for  tbeattical  management,  tbe  1cs9  said  tbe 
more  pleasant  for  Loadonera.  From  tbe  moment 
you  go  into  a  London  theatre,  until  tbo  moment  you 
leave  it,  the  lack  of  managerial  tact,  enterprise, 
sagacity,  attention,  and  industry  is  piunfully  appar- 
ent. These  duGcienciea  are  partially  explained 
when  you  are  informed  that  most  English  managers 
have  parliamcntAQ'  or  other  duties  to  perform,  and 
that  they  lease  the  tront  of  the  house  to  persons 
who  are  bound  to  realize  their  prolits  at  tbe  expense 
of  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  compose 
tbe  auilicQce.  At  two  or  thrue  theatres  you  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  fee  for  securing  your  seat  during 
the  day,  —  whicn  is  precisely  equivalent  to  charging 

{ou  extra  for  paying  cash  and  taking  all  the  risks, 
n  what  other  business  would  this  outrsee  be  tolcr- 
at^id  ?  Another  fee  is  charged  at  most  of  the  theatres 
for  tbe  bill  of  tbe  play,  —  a  swindle  which  could 
only  be  equalled  by  a  restaurant-keeper  wbo  should 
ask  you  for  sixpence  before  banding  you  tbe  bill  of 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  tbe  theatres  are  in- 
convenient, uncomfortable,  and  dark.  The  entrances 
and  exits  for  tbe  audience  are  dreadfully  inadequate. 
In  case  of  a  fire  at  any  London  theatre,  it  ia  a  cer- 
tainty that  two  thirds  of  those  present  would  be 
either  burned  or  jammed  to  death.  In  New  York 
the  best  and  largest  theatres  can  be  completely 
emptied,  through  the  ordinary  exits,  by  a  full  au- 
dience, in  less  than  four  minutes ;  but  what  would  be 
the  result  if  the  narrow  lobbies  and  narrower  stair- 
cases of  a  London  theatre  at  tbe  West  End  were 
put  to  this  test  of  safety  ?  The  most  expensive  seats 
are  those  in  the  privat«  boies,  and  yet  not  more 
than  two  persons  in  each  box  can  see  tbe  stage  com- 
fortably. Tbe  stalls  are  the  next  dearest  places  ; 
but  ladies  in  bonnets  are  not  admitted  to  the  stalls. 
This  rule,  adopted  when  ladies  wore  bonnets  like  coal- 
scuttles, is  now  enforced,  when  tbe  stnctest  personal 
examination  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  bewildered  usher  is 
required  to  determine  whether  the  trifle  of  lace  and 
jet  which  a  lady  wears  upon  her  bead  is  or  is  not  a 
bonnet.  Then  a  tbreigner  asks,  with  amazement, 
why  the  first  few  rows  of  seats  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe 
bouse  are  called  atalls,  and  command  the  highest 
prices,  while  the  rows  <H  seats  jnst  behind  them  are 
called  "  tbe  pit "  and  are  the  cneapesL  In  France, 
and  in  America,  the  whole  of  this  area  is  termed 
"  the  parquet,"  or  "  tbe  parquettc,"  and  is  only  the 
dearest  because  it  is  the  best  place  fi^om  wbicb  to 
view  the  performances.  Before  the  drama  and  be- 
tween tbo  acts  of  the  drama  in  London,  you  must 
listen  to  an  orchestra  so  far  inferior  to  the  German 
bands  which  perambulate  the  streets,  that  a  compari- 
son would  be  odious.  Dance-tunes  between  the  acts 
of  a  tragedy,  and  funeraJ-marches  between  the  acts 
of  a  comedy,  are  tbe  most  pardonable  of  the  crimes 
of  I>ondon  orchestras.  Every  tJer  has  its  refresh- 
ment bar,  as  if  the  theatre  were  a  l^itimate  adjunct 
to  a  grog-shop,  and  no  Englishman  could  sit  out  a 
play  without  the  support  of  a  drain  of  spirits.  When 
you  leave  the  place  of  amusement  there  is  tbe  final 
lee  to  pay  to  the  man  who  announces  your  carriage, 
and  jou  drive  home  with  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness that  you  have  been  mulcted  in  every  possible 
style  by  the  theatrical  manager  you  were  weak 
enough  to  patronize. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  contrast  an  English 
theatre  with  a  similar  establishment  in  the  Uuted 
States,  where  there  are  no  charges  for  secured  seats, 
no  fees  for  attendants,  no  price  put  upon  tbe  pro- 
gramme, no  dil£culty  of  egress,  no  economy  in  the 


amount  of  light  afforded  to  the  audience,  no  stairs 
to  ascend  or  descend  before  you  reach  the  stalls,  no 
absurd  regulations  as  to  dress, —  since  the  good  taste 
of  the  audience  is  quite  sufficient,  —  and  no  medioc- 
rity in  the  orchestra.  English  managers  have  adopt- 
ed as  a  maxim  tbe  sayiug  that  theBritish  public  like 
discomfort.  This  idea  appears  to  me  most  erroneous. 
Englishmen,  like  everybody  else,  will  go  to  see  a 
popular  plaVi  even  though  it  be  performed  in  a 
ceflar;  but  I  am  doubtflil  whether  they  will  go  be- 
cause it  is  performed  in  a  cellar.  On  the  contrary, 
the  best-patronized  theatres  in  London  are  those 
which  have  the  best  locations;  and  whenever  an 
out-of-tbe  way  place  of  amusement  draws  crowds  it 
is  because  of  some  specialty  which  cannot  be  en- 
joyed anywhere  else;  as,  for  example,  the  Blncl-- 
Eijed  Swan  burlesque  at  the  New  Roj'alty,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Robertson's  wonderful  comedies  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's-  But  when  we  step  from  the  auditorium 
to  tbe  stage,  contrasts  and  comparisons  are  not  with- 
out tbeir  value-  The  dramas  and  melodramas  of 
tbe  present  day  we  are  obliged  to  accept ;  since 
neither  English  playwrights  nor  translators  from  the 
French  are  able  to  furnish  us  with  anything  euperior, 
and  since  the  Americans  are  satisfied  either  to  pur- 
chase English  plays  and  translations,  or  to  commit 
them  to  memory  without  purchase.  Nevertbelesi, 
it  b  a  reproach  to  dramatic  literature  that  the  sup- 
plies for  the  modem  English  sti^  should .  be  de- 
rived from  some  five  or  six  gentlemen  who  areovei^ 
worked  with  orders  from  managers,  and  bestow  upon 
us,  not  tbe  ripe  fhiits,  but  the  immature  blossoms,  of 
their  brains.  Stilt,  scores  of  plays  are  handed  in  at 
every  theatre  each  week  of  the  year,  and  filed  away 
among  the  manager's  manuscnpta  unread,  nnless 
they  chance  to  be  accompanied  with  some  influential 
recommendation.  Among  these  hundreds  of  dramas 
surely  a  few  must  be  gc«d.  One  might  take  the 
Derby  odds  upon  that  fact.  If  some  enterprising 
manager,  in  want  of  an  attraction,  would  but  read 
over  Uie  manuscripts  submitted  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  season,  be  would  astonish  both  binuelf  and  the 
public  with  the  result  of  his  researches.  Shake- 
speare himself  would  stand  no  chance  now,  unless 
he  were  strongly  recommended  to  the  managers,  — 
and  very  little  even  then-  The  age  of  poor  Smol- 
lett is  revived.  Take  away  a  few  writers  whom 
anybody  acquainted  with  theatricals  can  name  at 
once,  and  the  London  theatres  would  be  obliged  to 
close  tbeir  doors,  or  —  happy  alternative  !  —  revive 
the  successes  of  many  years  aga  Only  a  short  time 
since  two  London  theatres  were  in  a  terrible  pre- 
dicament. None  of  tbe  glock-writer«  could  sell 
tbero  a  play,  and  the  managers  consulted  despair- 
it^ly.  At  last  both  heard  of  a  popular  dramatist 
who  had  a.  live-act  comedy,  never  acted,  in  his  port- 
folio ;  but  the  dramatist  waa  absent  at  a  provincial 
city.  One  manager  wrote,  the  other  telegraphed, 
and  the  telegrapher  secured  tbe  comedy,  which 
proved  a  failure.     The  story   lacks   spice  without 


ILib  metropolis,  and  how  &lse  is  the  American  idea 
of  the  fecundity  of  British  dramatists. 

But  it  is  in  the  English  actors  that  an  American 
is  most  disappointed.  Perhaps  he  expects  so  much 
from  the  successors  of  Gamck  and  Siddons  that  the 
reality  falls  far  short  of  his  antdcipations.  He  finds 
more  appropriate  scenery  in  England,' and  a  stricter 
adherence  to  the  tradidons  of  tfaeitage ;  but  no  ge- 
nius, and  comparatively  little  talent.  Since  the  re- 
tirement of  AusB  Kate  Terry,  there  is  no   Engliab 
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acir«n,  except  Mua  Herbert  and   Mies  Sedgwick, 
who  would  be  accepted  in   America  at  an  exponeir 
of  high  comedy;  and  no  Shakespearian  actress  not 
aJoriig  tlie  English  atHgc  except  Miss  Ulynn,  and,  ii 
certain  parl«,  Mrs.   mrrman  Vezin.      Tragedian 
there  are  none  of  native  birth.     The  best  Hamlet  ia 
a  Frenchman ;  and  in  their  rage  for  somethioc  oii 
the  Ijondon  critics  have  recently  franticatly  indon 
a  Gcrmaa  whom  bis  own  country  never  knew,  a 
America  contemptuously  rejected. 

Mr.  Lestc-r   Waltacb,  the  best  li^ht  comedi 
vbo  now  sqc'lIcb  the  Knglish  toncue,  19  only  known 
in  England  as  the  son  ofhis  father.  Mr.  J-  W.  Wal- 
lack.     Another  Wallack,  the  cousin  of  Mr.  Lester, 

the  fir^C  melodramatic  actor  of  the  day ;  but  Lon- 


don only  knows  h 


■outliful  and  not  si 


ful  deb>ilanl.  Mr.  John  (Albert,  Mr.  WilUam  War- 
ren, Mr.  Mark  Smith,  IMr.  Charles  Fisher,  —  these 
are  merely  names  to  Bngliehmcn ;  but  Biieh  Amer- 
icnn  actors  have  no  eijuals  upon  the  Txindon  stage. 
There  is  no  line  of  theatrical  business  in  which  thu 
Uuited  Stales  arc  not  more  than  a  match  for  Eng- 
land to-day,  wlintever  they  may  have  been  some 
vears  ngo.  That  no  national  feeling  may  be  en- 
listed in  the  comparison,  t  ^in  repeat  that  most 
of  the  American  actors  are  of  EnglisHi  birth  or  de- 
scent ;  what  we  believe  is,  that  Engbtnd  has  sent  us 
(he  best,  and  kept  the  worst.  There  is  no  tmeedian 
in  England  like  Booth ;  no  comedian  like  Jeflerson ; 
no  burlesque  actress  like  Mrs.  ^Vood ;  no  tr»(;ic 
actresB  like  Madame  Ponisi,  Matilda  Heron,  Miss 
Davenport,  and  Eliza  Logan,  not  to  mention  Char- 
iolte  Ciishiuan ;  no  comedy  actress  like  Mra.  Hoey, 
Mrs.  John  Drew,  Miss  Keenc,  Mrs.  SelYon,  and 
Mies  Henriques,  who  has  just  become  an  Englisb- 
womaa  by  marriage.  There  are  no  old  men  like 
Giltietl,  Fisher,  bmitb,  ^Varren,  anil  poor  de.id 
Blake  ;  no  rising  young  tragedians  like  Barrett, 
Shewell,  and  Barton  Hill,  fa  women  the  Amer- 
ican theatres  arc  especially  strong ;  the  English 
theatres  particularly  weak.  The  majority  of  Ijon- 
don  actresses  would  not  be  tolerated  in  New  York. 
On  Uie  other  hand,  there  are  some  London  actors 
who  are  incomparable.  B»ncrofl,  Hare,  Montague, 
fiuckstODC,  Belmore,  Webster,  Neville,  ITiorne, 
Dewar  (in  one  character),  Vining,  Shore,  Murray, 
Craven,  Irving,  Brough,  and  Conquest,  are  upon  this 
lisL  Id  their  specialities  they  are  as  unrivalled  as 
the  Americans  1  have  named.  The  English  "stars," 
technically  so  t«rmed,  of  course  belong  to  both 
countries ;  and  hut  few  of  them  are  not  as  well 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  in 
this  metropolis.  If  American  "stars"  are  not  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  England,  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  fault  of  circumstances ;  although,  as 
moA  of  them  have  attempted  an  appearance  here, 
the  facts  would  warrant  me  in  stating  the  truth 
somewhat  more  bluntly.  But,  a  la  Mr.  Disraeli,  I 
aspire  to  judicial  accuracy  in  these  statements,  and 
the  Americans  are  getUng  old  enough  and  great 
enough  to  alTord  to  be  a  little  longer  underrated 
and  misundentood  in  regard  to  their  histrionic  as 
well  as  tlieir  historical  rank  among  the  nations. 
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Not  nt  all  the  kind  of  Sunday  that  English  vis 
iters  to  Pari)  often  spend,  —  ac^ng  on  the  principh 
of  doing  at  Kome  as  the   Romans  do,  —  ignoring 


their  decent,  British,  sabbatical  ways,  to  join,  noth- 
ing loath,  in  the  foreign  fashion  of  keeping  Sunday ; 
and  "assisting,"  since  there  is  nobody  thei-o  to  see, 
at  exhibitions,  concerts,  promenades,  and  even  Sun- 
day evening  theatres.  We  did  nothing  of  this,  and 
yet  I  fiiar  our  Sunday  was  not  a  reat-day,  but  spent 
in  a  sort  of  religious  dissipation.  From  8  a.m.  to 
5  P.M.  we  were  constantly  at  church,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  at  churches. 

^\e  wanted  to  see  how  the  more  seriously  minded 
half  of  Paris  comports  itself  on  a  Suodav,  supposing 
it  has  any  strong  feeling  about  the  day  at  all,— which, 
at  first,  one  feels  inclined  to  doubt;  for  unquestion- 
ably, both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  however  de- 
vout, do  not  regard  the  Sabbath  in  the  strict  Mosaic 
light  which  many  of  us  do,  and  are  far  more  latitu- 
dmarian  —  or  liberal,  which  you  will  —  in  its  ob- 
servance. Above  all,  we  wished  thoroughly  to  see 
and  fairly  to  judge  those  fine  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vices which  our  English  ritualistic  churches  labor 
BO  feebly  to  imitate,  believing  —  as  I  think  they  do 
Ijelievein  all  sincerity  —  that,  if  we  could  only  revive 
dead  outside  forms,  the  sleeping  spirit  of  religious 
faith  would  soon  be  reanimat^  into  earnest  life. 
Which  visionary  hope  reminds  one  somewb.it  of 
those  pathetic  child  funerals  —  I  think  in  South 
America  —  where  it  is  the  custom  to  dress  the  little 
corpse  in  its  best  attire,  put  a  gilt  crown  over  the 
sunken  forehead,  and  garlands  and  playthings  in  the 
stiffened  fingers,  and  so  carry  it  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  us  if  alive,  —  yet  it  is  but  a  corpse  after 
all.  Alas !  something  more  than  gorgeous  vestments, 
llower-deckcd  altars,  and  picturesque  churches  ia 
needed  to  rouse  in  any  dead  soul  the  true  spirit  of 
religions  belief,  —  the  lite  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God," 

I  do  not  say  we  found  this ;  but  we  sought  for  it; 
both  in  Catholic  and  Prot«sUnt  worahip,  and  I  dare 
not  say  that  it  was  not  there.  Of  the  four  services 
we  attended,  dilTering  as  they  did,  there  was  yet  in 
each  something  with  which  any  sincere  Christian 
might  honestly  sympathize,  if  he  went  in  the  spirit 
of  sympathy,  and  not  of  opposition.  I  say  this  delib- 
erately and  fearlessly  ;  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  good  Christians  do  not  feel  half  strongly  enough, 
that  pure  religious  Ikitb  delights  less  in  nt^ativea 
than  affirmatives;  in  agreeing  with  our  bnttner  in 
as  many  points  as  we  can,  and  paasing  over  the 
rest,  as  matters  solely  between  him  and  his  God. 

I  confess  I  do  not  feel  this  delight  in  differing 
from,  or  di-ea<l  of  conforming  to,  other  people's  faith. 
J  must  own  that  I  have  no  horror  whatsoever  of  the 
Pope,  and  that  "  the  beast "  and  "  the  woman  in 
scarlet "  never  come  into  my  head,  even  in  the  moat 
obnoxious  of  Catholic  churches.  1  can  look  on  alt 
their  beautiful  "  idolatries"  —  as  Exeter  Hall  would 
say  —  as  calmly  as  a  man  looks  on  a  ball-room  belle 
or  a  nren  of  the  sl^e.  recognizing  her  various 
claims  to  admiration,  but  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  marrying  her.  Nevertheless,  speakin"  of 
idolatries,  I  think  we  somewhat  misjudge  our  Cath- 
olic brethren  on  this  heacl,  even  as  on  the  opposite 
we  often  greatly  misst.'itc  the  faith  of  Unitari- 
In  both  cases  we  take  for  granted,  not  what 
they  stiij  they  believe,  but  what  we  Ihinh  they 
believe,  and  judge  them  less  by  their  real  creed 
than  our  own  presumed  interpretation  of  it.  As  a 
rule,  intelligent,  rational  Catholics  always  protest 
that  they  do  not  '*  worship  "  their  images,  but  mere- 
ly hold  thent  in  reverence  as  helps  to  devotion, — 
which,  by  the  way,  considering  how  puerile  and 
almost  ludicrous  most  of  them  arc,  is  one  of  the  odd- 
est facts  in  the  Catholic  religion. 
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people,  though  there  were  some  very  poor,—  poorer 
than  any  of  the  folk  who  venttiTC  into  our  churches 
on  Siioday;  but  Iiere  tTiej'  are  not  afraid.  There 
was  also  n  large  iprinklinn  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
paying  their  religious  devotions  before  entering  on 
tiiiir  day's  work  of  practical  worship.  I  never  can 
look  without  respect  upon  those  rouch  black  powns, 
thoie  frightful  white  poked  caps,  which  ofleo  hide 
such  Kwoet,  saintly,  and  even  beautiful  faces. 

One  of  tbem,  which  happened  to  be  close  beside 
me,  will  rest  on  my  memory  Ibr  yean.  Sbe  was 
quitfl  B  girl,  certainly  not  five-and-twenty.  I  never 
saw  a  lovelier  outline  of  mouth,  cheek,  and  chin, 
melting  rosjly  down  iit1«  a  throat  that  was  absolute- 
ly perlect  in  color  and  form  ;  and  the  expression  as 
■be  knelt  utterly  nnconscious  of  my  gaxe,  counting 
her  beads  with  fingers  that,  in  spite  of  the  injury 
of   hkrd  work,  were  still   finoly  shaped,  —  purely 


:r3  of  them,  three  very  ugly,  and  not  too  cie.tnlr. 
Frenchmen,  who  looked  exactly  like  Oi-ceiit, 
respectable  ep^cKTS. 

Kevertlieless,   High  Ttlass  possesses,  in   coiunion 
with  its  opportite  pole,  the  Qnaker  service,  one  j-n'at    ■ 

t,  —  It  leaves  one  very  much  to  one's  self.     i!ow    ; 
many  a  time,  in  Eni^lish  or  Scotch  cbarche;.   b;is 
one  not  longed  to  go  into  a  Friends'  Meetintr-hotise,    , 
and  sit  there,  dead  silent,  with  eveir  one  eke  niei^    i 
cifull^  Bilcnt  likewise,   for  the  whole   two   huiirs!    i 
One  is  sometimes  goaded  into  thinking   diat   nny 
kind  of  dumb  worship  —  even  that  ol'  the  Indian 
faqnii;  who  stands  all  day  on  faia  head  in  the  Fun 
—  would  be  ]>rcferaljle  to  having  to  sit  aud  listen  to 
a  ninn  who  goes  talking  on  about  things  which  he 
neither  comprehends  hiiD3t:Lf  nor  makes  you  comr 
prebend ;  or,  if  you  did,  you  might  wholij*  diffiT 
irom  him,  yet  cannot  riie  and  prottsl,  t«Uing  him 
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six  vene9  out  of  the  Bible  would  prove  more,  aad 
be  tuore  Kceptable,  than  aU  hU  dNcoune. 

Bat  dl«nce,  or  Terr  fine  mine,  are  devotional 
expreanonfl  in  which  all  wonhippera  c»d  meet  Tipoa 
equal  footing;  becauae,  tiirougbout,  aacb  man 
pr«acbes  to  hunaelf  bit  own  wnaon.  I  bslieve  it 
iras  no  Mcrilegious  nronliip  to  «it  an  boor  in  St- 
Boch*!,  without  either  prayei-book  or  hjmB-book, 
and  drink  in  that  glorlMu  mn^  —  muEic  with 
scarce! J  iat«Uigihle  word*,  —  which  '  oavried  one 
*Bway  in  tbouebt  to  the  choir  of  uunts  and  angel^ 
aod  «U  the  inmimcrable  cotmiany  of  the  haf^v 
dead,  to  which  we  tniat  we  Bball  one  day  go.  And, 
thoogh  not  quit£  freeing  with  a  certain  goad  man, 
.  who,  at  the  cloM  of  a  fnner^  sermon,  aasured  his 
hearers  that  their  life  in  heaven  would  be  "  singing 
h&UelujalM  forever  and  ever  "  (which  —  I  remember 
thinking  —  some  of  hii  congrejfatioQ  would  not  like 
.  at  all)  —  still,  there  is  Mniething  in  a  bod;  of  bar- 
moiuous  ooaad  more  approximatiog  to  what  we 
aacHbe  to  the  nature  of  spirit,  than  an^hing  else  in 
tlus  world.  All  other  aensuoiM  delighti  can  be 
touched,  tatted,  handled,  or  at  least  beheld;  this 
ond  is  wboUy  intaiwible  and  inviBible,  notbinj;  in 
itaelf,  and  apparently  evoked  trom  nothing;  when 
it  ceaaea,  it  ceases  as  completely  as  if  it  never  bad 
!  hecD,  —  at  least  to  all  onr  human  aeoaea.  Yet  while 
it  lasts  it  is  a  real  thing,  —  an  ecstatic  Beniation,  as 
perfect  as  anv  sensation  we  know,  —  and  may  be 
rvvived  at  will  into  (he  same  vivid  extstence. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  service,  Sret  when  Che 
tall  btdtau  went  round  preceding  an  nnctuoos- 
loaking  priest,  who,  in  the  Diual  whinioK  voice, 
presented  his  bag  "pow  renlretien  de  Viffite"  or 
briefly,  "jwur  Cc'glue."  Again,  when  two  sweet- 
faced  altar-boys  went  down  the  aisle,  and  came 
b«ck  in  procession,  accompanied  by  two  other  bojs 
ckirying  gigantic  and  very  tottering  lighted  candles 
I  preceding  a  basket  of  bread,  —  at  least  not  exactly 
I  bread,  but  a  sort  of  brioche,  which  they  afterwards 
'  distributed  to  the  congregstdon.  What  was  the 
meaiuog  of  it,  or  whether  it  was  cenoocrated  or  net, 
I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  thought  in  no  case 
could  a  do  me  any  harm,  so  I  accepted  and  ate  it. 
It  bated  mach  like  all  other  briociei,  —  which  seems 
a  &vorite  cake  in  Paris, — and  I  do  not  find  it  has 
made  me  one  whit  more  of  a  Catholic  than  hereto 

Then  the  choir  nuuic  began  again,  —  die  midday 
BKn  came  pouring  in  floods  thioueh  the  painted 
windows,  and  shone  in  a  stream  of  glwy  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  rock,  ~-  fo>m  which  tb«  name  of  the 
church  cornea,  though  through  what  Wend  I  do  not 
know.  When  the  concluding  strain  died  away,  — 
and  High  Mass  was  over,  < — we  rose  and  caauaway, 
feeling  not  Um  slightest  dcain  to  hear  H  every  San- 
daj,  —  or  to  cxetasge  £>r  it,  or  any  imitation  of  it, 
oor  own  pore,  airapte,  earnest  Church  Service. 
NtiTartUilnss.  we  reeoffnized  fiilly  that  in  the  won- 
derful beauty  and  pertectoees  of  this  service  was  a 
tometbing  that  night  prove  aiMt  soothing,  elevatiug, 
and  eonsMtog  to  imMinative  minds,  who  bring  wiUi 
them  half  Uiey  behoM :  even  so  far  as  to  account 
partially  for  what  ever  seemed  to  me  a  great  mys- 
tery, —  how  any  rational  thinking  being  could  ever 
be  a  Boman  Catholic. 

At  <|uickly  as  powible,  •—  one  service  ending  and 
the  other  b^;iiinmg  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  —  we 
drove  to  a  very  different  jdace  of  worship,  the 
French  ProteMant  Church,  in  the  Hue  de  Provence. 
And  here  we  made,  ienOTat3tly,  the  same  mistake 
that  one  is  pnne  to  jdA»  in  Scotland  between  the 
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EstaUished  "  Church "  and  the  English  " 

—  our  coeher  persisted  in  taking  as  to  an  "  igitse,~  — 
Catbalic,  of  course,  —so  that  it  was  with  great  dilB< 
culty  we  arrived  at  the  "cJliipeUe  "  at  all.  One 
could  not  help  imiling  at  these  verbal  diitinctions, 
which  are  yet  so  natm^  and  even  righL  Probably 
Ireland  is  tbo  only  country  in  the  worid  where  by  a 
curioDs,  and,  I  think,  moat  ueiust  noomaly,  the  re- 
ligious establiahment  of  the  minority  enjoys  the  title 
and  privileges  of  a  "  Cliarcli." 

The  chapeSe  in  the  Kue  de  Provence  is  not  the 
original  French  Protestant  Church,  but  a  branch  of 
it;  which  holds  much  the  samcrelation  toit  that  the 
Free  or  United  Presbyterian  churches  do  to  the 
EBtabBshed  Church  of  Scotland.  I  believe  the 
differences  are  merely  on  points  of  Church  govern- 
ment. But  there  is  a  &r  wider  breach  now  taking 
{dace,  —  the  secession  headed  by  M.  Coc^nerel  the 
yoonger ;  wluch  has  caused  as  many  heail-buminn 
and  painiol  di%«ions,  as  ever  did  uie  dtsrajitioa  in 
Scotland ;  raising  a  spirit  of  religious  animouty, 
that  in  so  small  a  community  most  be  painful  in  the 
extreme.  Alas !  when  will  sood  people  leam  that  the 
"sword  "  which  Christ  himself  declared  be  came 
to  send  upon  earth  must  be  only  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit:  pure,  bright,  and  clean  ;  strong  and  sharp, 
"  to  the  dividing  of  joints  and  marrow,"  —  aa  r&- 
garde  a  man's  own  conscience,  but  never  to  be 
turned  against  the  conscience  of  ius  brothers :  never 
to  be  ue^  in  any  human  quarrel,  never  to  be  dolled 
by  any  ficeUy  taint  of  nt]£di  vaaity  or  penonal 

Nothing  could  be  a  graater  contrast  than  the 
CatboUc  Church  we  haa  just  left,  and  the  Protes- 
tant one  we  now  entered,  —  where  we  found  the  ser- 
vice had  joit  bc^^.  It  was  plain,  even  to  bareness ; 
there  was  a  scrupuloos  avoidance  of  every  charm  of 
color  and  form.  The  building  seamed  alt  inatrught 
lines ;  a  mere  room,  simple  as  any  Dissenting  meet- 
iog'^iouse,  or  one  of  those  erections  which  one  finds 
planted  in  some  of  the  most  pctureaqoe  points  of 
Scotch  brace  and  hillsides,  sa  if  Kature  loved  to 
worship  God  in  beauty  and  man  in  uglinen.  But 
no ;  I  cannot  say  tlus  church  was  absolutely  agly, 

—  only  that  it  was  simple  evee  to  seventy. 

It  bad  neither  altar  nor  pulpit,  but  the  same  sort 
of  roalrutn  which  one  se«a  in  Scotch  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  on  it  stood  the  pastor,  —  a  mild, 
benevolent  looking  man,  —  in  his  ordinary  dress,  — 
not  uiklike  a  Scotch  Free  Church  minister.  I  no- 
ticed no  precentor,  bat  there  laust  have  been  one 
to  lead  the  sinpng,  which  was  going  on  at  the  time, 
the  congregation  tiuing  to  sing,  as  they  dc  in  Scot* 
land.  And  oh  1  the  beauty  of  that  hymn !  What 
it  was,  I  know  not :  but  Just  such  a  one  might  hare 
uprjdea  ia  the  nsght  time  from  Waldensian  valkys, 
or  some  of  those  Ittvely  nooks  of  Southern  France 
where  the  Huguenots  h^  their  main  stronghold. 
"  W<  Easlnfa  bire  ■  icoiiiral  juulu  wif 
or  isUld(  Ibe  Fraodi  Ufbt," 
SO  Bays  Mn.  Browning  in  "  Aurora  Lsi^,"  and 
proceeds  to  deny  the  "  lightness,"  —  in  which  I 
once  thought  she  was  mistaken.  I  do  not  now- 
No  one  could  look  round  that  congregatjon,  with  its 
faeea  df  man  and  women, —  noble,  simple,  lofty, 
qnite  pecnliarly  so,  I  thought,  —  without  fi>eling  that 
FrencWea  and  Frenchwomen  thoiwh  they  were, 
"  Ught "  wSB  the  very  last  epithet  which  could  be  faii> 
ly  anilied  to  them.  We  are  proae  to  judge  France 
solely  by  Paris,  which  Is  about  as  just  as  if  wo  were 
to  judge  England  — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the 
Bntish  Islands  — by  London.       '^"~  '■    =-   "■- 
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various  ranee  yiiuch  make  up  the  i^gregate  of  the 
Frenuh  people,  tm  element  of  strength,  firmnesi, 
sincerity,  faitbfhlness,  as  grand  aa  anything  in  our 
own  nation.  Probably  it  lurka  deepest  and  comee 
out  clearest  amid  the  o!d  Huguenot  blood,  and  in 
those  relice  of  the  ancknne  nowwse  and  the  cnlti- 
vated  middle  class  of  provincial  proprie'lairex,  which 
have  survived  the  Revolution,  —  or,  rather,  the  Rev- 
olationa. 

They  were  somewhat  different  from  a  Catholic 
congregation,  —  there  was  little  of  that  abandon  of 
reliciouB  fervor  that  one  sees  in  many  faces  at  a 
Catuolic  church ;  they  were  leas  absorbed,  more 
critical :  but  still  grave,  decorous,  critical,  receptive, 

—  like  an  English  or  Scotch,  but  more  especially,  a 
Scotch  congregation.  And  very  like  a  Scotch  sermon 
translated  into  French  was  the  discourse  inUi  which, 
after  a  short  prayer  and  a  too  short  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  good  pastor  plunged. 

Of  that  sermon  what  can  I  say?  There  was 
nothing  remarkably  original  in  it;  but  the  delivery 
was  simple,  dignified,  sincere;  and  tbouch  it  nas 
extempore,  the  matter  seemed  well  considered,  and 
the  language  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  good.  Bat 
I  think  we  should  have  preferred  a  Uttle  shorter 
sermon,  and  a  little  longer  reading  of  le  Saint 
Eaangilf,  which  he  did  read  very  beautifully,  in  his 
musical,  solemn,  tender  Frencn,  —  which  at  first 
seems  impossible  to  that  lively  language,  but,  once 
familiarized  with  it,  the  gentle  cadence  of  its  "Vou.i, 
Seii/neur" —  the  Deity  is  always  addressed  as  "  VouS," 

—  its  childlike  grace  and  simplicity  of  phrase,  espetiid- 
ly  in  the  New  Testament,  has  a  devotional  charm 
wbicb  is  quite  peculiar,  and  never  to  be  forgot- 

It  was  the  same  with  the  hymns.  They  were 
neither  English  nor  Scotch  psalm-tunes  nor  Ger- 
man choral ;  and,  of  course,  they  were  utterly 
removed  from  anything  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vice ;  but  they  had  a  beauty  of  their  own,  which 
was  delicious  even  immediately  after  Mozart's  grand 
Maas.  The  last  hymn,  especially,  which  was  sung  as 
the  people  were  departing,  —  for  it  was  a  Communion 
Sunday,  and  a  few  of  them,  though  not  many,  went 
out,  the  rest  keeping  their  seats,  just  as  in  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  —  and  siogine:,  sweetly  and  solemnly, 
that  long-drawn  out  and  infinitely  pathetic  sacra- 
mental hvmn,  the  music  of  which  rings  in  my  heart 
at  this  mmute. 

No  doubt,  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  his 
its  weak  points,  —  what  Church  has  not  ?  and  prob- 
ably the  weakest  of  them  arc  its  dawning  divisions, 
and  the  fierce  rancor  they  excite,  —  of  bigotry  on 
the  one  side,  and  fierce,  youthful  revolt  on  the 
other.  But  we  thought  we  could  better  understand 
old  France,  and  took  forward  more  hopefully  to  the 
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We  came  out  into  the  bleak  sunshine,  —  oh,  how 
latt«i^bleak  Paris  sunshine  can  be  I  —  and  took  an 
hour  or  two's  wandering  through  the  bright  strnets. 


e  the  peonla  were  gradually  tbickenin' 
city  had  put  otT  its  devotional  and  put  on  ^ 
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day  face  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  evidently 
agreed  with  the  birds,  who,  as  some  good  Scotch- 
man once  rather  regretfully  observed,  "went  on 
singing  just  as  if  it  was  n't  Sunday."  These  good 
French  folks,  —  chiefly  of  the  bourgeoisk, — their 
wives,  and  daughters,  loitered  about,  looking  in  at 
all  the  shop-windows  that  were  open,  —  which  in- 
cluded nearly  every  one  in  the  Kuede  Rivoli, — 


and  1  own  I  should  like  to  have  gone  with  a  gen- 
darme down  the  whole  length  of  the  street  and  closed 
then  all,  saying, "  Rest,  perturbed  spirits ;  rest,  if 
you  can  do  no  more."  llien  they  hung  in  clusters 
round  the  doors  of  country-bound  omnibuses  in  the 
square  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  went  in  little  banda 
to  the  noble  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  with  all  ite 
stores  of  centuried  learning,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  a  source  of  Sabbath  instruction  and  ainuso- 
ment  which  I  for  one  should  be  very  sorry  to  deny 

It  was  more  by  chance  than  deaian  that  wc  fell 
in  with  our  -next  service,  perhaps  the  most  carious 
of  all.  Entering  a  church  to  rest,  we  found  it  was 
St.-Germain-l'Auserrois,  notable  in  history  as  being 
the  one  from  whose  tower  had  sounded  the  warning 
bell,  the  signal  for  the  massacre,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, The  slaughter  began  there,  and  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Louvre  just  opposite,  continuing  all 
throughout  Paris,  till  by  mormng  the  Seine  ran  red 
with  blood. 

A  strange  remembrance,  —  and  it  all  hapfiened 
here, — just  here.  No  wonder  at  a  certain  firmness, 
nay,  hardness,  in  those  grave  Protestant  faces  wor- 
sbippine  in  the  Rue  de  Provence.  One  could  ima- 
gine what  their  ancestors  and  ancestressea'  faces 
must  have  been  ;  one  can  understand  the  maddened 
despair,  capable  of  any  courage,  any  fury,  of  these 
husbandless  wives  and  cbildfess  mothen,  and  how 
they  would  develop  into  those  stem,  rigid  Puritan 
women,  who  have  left  their  remembrances  stamped 
vividly  even  upon  the  present  generation.  Solemn, 
strange,  and  yet  gran  a,  would  be  a  life  of  which  the 
key-note  was  "  My  husband  "  or  "  My  father  was 
laurdered."  This  la  the  difference  between  modem 
France  and  England.  Ourtragedies,  political  and 
religions,  mostly  lie  far  back  in  Uie  past,  dim  at  old 
romance;  theirs  are  scarce  a  generation  removed 
from  the  daily  present.  The  veil  between  is  so 
thin  that  they  feel  as  if  the  past  might  at  any  time 
become  the  present. 

Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois  is  a  very  beautifbl 
church ;  brighter  and  younger  looking,  so  to  speak, 
than  St  Koch,  without  having  the  unpleasant 
modernness  and  pseudo-clasaicality  of  the  Made- 
leine. The  painted  glass  is  fine,  and  the  high 
altar  has  less  than  the  average  of  foolish  frip- 
periness  about  it  There  is  the  usual  broad,  cir- 
cumferent  walk,  inlerepersed  with  the  nsual  number 
of  quaint  Uttle  chapels.  In  several  of  these  wa« 
going  on  a  sort  of  Sunday  School,  —  different  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  standing,  with  grave  little  faces,  to 
be  catechiced  by  some  priest,  generally  a  young 
man,  who  seemed  to  take  much  pains  with  them, 
and  to  whom  they  were  very  attentive. 

Suddenly,  high  op  in  the  tower  outside,  began  to 
sound,  —  not  the  awful  tocsin  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  yet  it  might  have  been  the  self-same  bell,  —  I 
knew  not.  Now,  however,  it  rang  out  with  a  steady 
monotone,  —  a  common  church  oell.  I  asked  my 
neighbor,  a  decent-looking  bonne,  what  it  was  ring- 
ing for?  "Lex  Vipref,  ttiA  she,  briefly  and  se- 
verely. This,  then,  was  the  immemorial  "  veaper- 
bell,"  though  most  un poetically  ringing  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  However,  we  thought  we  would  re- 
main and  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen. 

Gradually  there  collected  in  front  of  the  high  altar 
a  moderate  congr^tion,  chiefly  composed  of  wo- 
men ;  and,  when  the  bell  ceased,  there  came  Gliog  in 
a  line  of  priests  richly  vestraented,  and  another  hoe 
of  little  boys,  whose  dress,  J  think,  was  of  scarM 
and  white,  but  I  do  not  clearly  : 


£T*rT  BituTdH, 

Veipers  is,  I  conclude,  a  liUny  rfttber  than  a 
mas) ;  for  many  of  the  eongregation  joined  in  it  out 
of  their  prayeivboot,  and  it  Beumed  to  be  in  French, 
not  Latin.  It  nas  a  beautiful  service  in  its  way,  or 
would  have  been  but  for  the  ludicrouB  effect  pro- 
duced by  Cno  young  priests,  who  kept  tnarehing 
slowly  up  and  down,  reading  their  breviaries,  wieb- 
ia  the  chnncel,  stopping  at  every  third  turn  to  seat 
themvelvca  solemnly  on  two  bi^h  stools,  over  and 
outside  which  they  carefully  disposed  tbeir  robes, 
said  a  prayer  or  two,  then  eot  up  again  and  re- 
newed Uieir  walk,  What  it^l  meant  1  have  not 
the  slightest  idea,  but  the  result  was  comical  to  a 
degree,  —  especially  the  feminine  care  in  the  ar- 
rangement 01  the  violet  velvet.  This,  and  the  sing- 
ing, went  on  for  about  an  hour ;  then  the  priests 
maruhed  in  single  file  out  of  the  chance],  and  as  they 
passed  we  noticed  them  sharply. 

I  must  confess,  these  magnificent  robes  are  not 
anrmounted  by  the  noblest  faces  in  the  world.  The 
Catholic  priesthood  do  not,  as  a  body,  look  like  men 
of  iDtellect  or  refinement.  Here  and  there  I  have 
seen  some  fine,  benevolent  heads,  —  quite  apostle- 
like,  —  but,  in  the  main,  they  are  coarse  and  com- 
mon, evidently  taken  from  the  lower  classes,  and 
educated  only  to  a  certain  point,  —  the  point  bevond 
which  a  human  being  ceases  to  bo  a  mere  machiae, 
tbinks  spontaneous  thoughts,  and  [indulges  in  orig- 
inal acts,  which  might  b«  rather  inconvenient  in  a 
system  of  such  total  self-repression  as  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  men,  principally  old  men,  were  not 
different  from  their  brethren :  they  had  ill  the  air 
of  devoutness ;  but  it  was  a  dull,  ^stolid,  not  to  say 
stupid  air,  imidying  superstition  rather  than  faith, 
and  the  lazy  following  of  otliers'  opinions  rather 
dian  that  daring,  wide-eyed  search  after  truth  for 
truth's  own  sake,  which  ia  the  only  thing  which 
makes  a  religious  man  a  true  priest 

After  they  bad  passed  and  settled  themselves  in 
B  long  row  opposite  the  pulpit,  the  congregation 
also  turned  tocir  chairs  round  so  as  to  face  the 
same  way  ;  more  hearers  gathered,  until  inside  and 
outside  of  the  middle  euclosurc  Uiere  was  hardly 
standing  room.     We   looked   intently  towards   the 

Sulpit,  where  suddenly  appeared  a  man  in  a  monk's 
resa.  We  bad  come  in  for  one  of  those  Lenten 
sermons,  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  careful 
to  provide  her  devotees  during  the  Fast.  That  this 
was  a  very  popuUr  predkaleur,  the  eagerness  of  the 
crowded  congr^ation  plainly  showed.  'Who  he  was 
we  knew  not,  but  he  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
a  keen,  mobile  face,  rather  roughly  cut, — a  little 
"under-bred,"  one  might  have  said,  had  one  met 
him  in  ordinary  life ;  Dut  of  his  intelligence  there 
could  be  no  doubt 

Ho  waited  till  the  mass  of  people  had  settled  and 
hushed  itself  into  attention,  uicn  he  rose,  and,  with 
a  few  preliminary  bowings  and  crossings,  began  bis 
semuin  in  a  low,  measured  voice,  gradually  advanc- 
ing into  distinctn^ias,  power,  and  passion,  tdl  it  rang 
through  the  whole  churoh,  where;  as  the  phrase  is, 
"  you  miaht  have  heard  a  pin  fall." 

Alas !  It  is  only  too  few  surnions  that  one  con 
remember;  I  shad  long  remember  this  one,  Catholic 
though  it  was.  There  was  not  &  sentence  in  it  to 
which  a  good  Protestant  might  not  have  listened 
with  advantage.  Its  subject  was  "  La  Parole  de 
Dka,"  —  1  cannot  call  to  mind  the  exact  test; 
indeed,  I  rather  think,  it  began  without  any  text, 
bat  this  was  the  theme  of  it, — la  Parole  de  Dieu,  be 
heard  by  man  throughout  life,  consciously  or  not ;  in 
nature,  in  buman  aBectioos,  in  devotions,  in  all  the 
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events  and  crises  of  existence.  In  short,  the  Voic« 
of  God  to  man,  forevisr  calling,  calling. 

The  preacher  began  by  a  picture  of  the  dawn  of 
hfe,  —  the  child  in  the  cradle,  la  Parole  de  Dieu  only 
speaking  to  it  through  tlie  lips  of  parents.  He  de- 
scribed with  a  tender  vividness  that  was  strange  to 
hear  from  him, —  poor  celibate  I  ^- the  happiness  of 
father  and  mother  bending  over  their  Grst-Dorn,  and 
all  the  after  scenes  of  family  bliss ;  then  traced  the 
boy  throi^h  youth  and  manhood,  la  Parole  de  DUu 
still  speakmg  to  him  under  all  manner  of  forms  and 
in  every  conceivable  circumstance ;  forcing  him  at 
last  to  hear:  because  God  is  his  Father,  and  the 
Father  will  not  let  go  his  child. 

"But,"  coulinued  the  preacher,  suddenly  chang- 
ing into  the  personal,  and  bursting  into  something 
very  like  eloquence,  —  French  eloijuence,  it  must  be 
remembered, —  with  abundance  oi  gesture,  with  an 
impetuosity  of  deliverer  that  in  an  English  pulpit 
would  be  called  theatrical ;  and  yet  it  never  degen- 
erated into  mere  acting.  "  Hut,  bow  am  I  to  know 
that  God  is  my  Father  ?  How  can  his  infinite 
greatness  care  for  my  infinite  littleness?  I  ant  an 
atom,  less  than  an  atom,  in  the  sight  of  my  Creator, 
and  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  V/ten  I  gaie 
abroad  on  Nature,"  —  here  he  burst  into  gorgeous 
descriptions  of  the  wonders  in  the  heavens  and 
uitrth,  and  under  the  earth,  —  "how  we  can  look  at 
these,  and  yet  know  that  the  Maker  of  them  all  is 
our  Father. 

"  Know  it  ?  1  do  not  know  it.  I  know  nothing, 
and  attempt  to  know  nothing.  But  I  feel  it  hen" 
—  and  be  struck  his  breast  with  a  violence  plainly 
auilible,  and  that  cynics  would  certainly  have  called 
clap-trap ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  was.  1  cannot  be- 
lieve but  that  there  was  some  reality  in  the  passion- 
ate pathos  of  the  man's  voice,  as  he  kept  repeating 
over  and  over  again  those  words  which,  if  we  once 
doubt,  all  life  Incomes  a  dead,  hopeless  blank, — 
"Dieu   est-  mon  Pire  —  won   Pere.     II  m'aime,  je 


him  unless  be  had  loved  me  first    11  est  mon  Pere 
—mon  Pere. 

"  And,  once  sure  of  that,"  he  we:^  on,  "  I  am  sure 
of  eTcrytbing.  You  count  me  unhsppy  ?  I  am  the 
happiest  man  alive  I  You  pity  me  as  lonely  ?  I  am 
forever  in  the  presence  oi  my  Father.  You  think 
mo  without  guidance  ?  He  leads  me  continually  by 
^is  hand.    For,  Dieu  est  mon  Pire ;  Dieu  m'aimet  il 

This  was  the  burden  of  the  sentioa  throughout 
It  entered  upon  no  doctrinal  questions  ;  scarcely 
even  laid  down  any  moral  laws  \  it  carried  the  hearers 
quite  out  of  the  region  of  controversy  into  that  high 
mountain  air  of  Truth  which  is  Love.  From  that 
clear  height,  many  diverse  creeds  might  look  almost 
identical,  —  God  knows  !  But  whatsoever  one  might 
doubt  or  differ  on,  the  man  had  struck  a  key-note, 
sharp  and  strong,  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about :  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  once  recognized, 
solves  all  perplexities,  and  makes  the  riddle  of  life 
clear  ana  plain.  It  was  good  to  bear  it  thus 
preached,  —  even  from  a  Roman  Catholic  pulpit. 

Thus  ended,  with  a'peaceful,  harmonious  ending, 
our  strange,  contradictory,  and  yet  most  solemn 
Paris  Sunday.  Wo  never  heard  who  the  preacher 
was ;  good  and  true  words  being  sud,  it  matters  lit- 
tle who  iayi  them.  But  bis  words  made  us  come 
out  of  cbuTvh,  diat  terrible  blood-stained  church  of 
St-Germain-rAuzerrois,  with  a  wonderfully  calm 
and  happy  feeling ;  sure  tJiat,  after  all,  (a  Parol*  de 
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EVERY  SATUEDAT. 


ng  in  ajftbis  i 


Ditu  is  "  )bBrper  thw  i 

sharpest  and  Btron^ert  thing  in  ajftbis  worM.  Aim. 
tbU  if,  iodeed,  IHeu  est  man  Pire,  he  will  cventu^- 
ly  mske  eventhing  clear  ami  atraight ;  reconciling 
all  things  anil  alt  men  to  hlnuelf.  And,  over  the 
whiH  and  Douie  of  Psris,  —  tliis  wonderriil,  ilrewlful, 
aid  yet  pMhetic  city,  whieh  seems  to  chatter  about 
him  BO  much,  noii  to  brlieTC  in  him  m  littk, — 
there  sonnded,  wild  as  Jonah's  Toti'e  in  Nineveh, 
And  Bweet  M  a  diviner  toko  in  tire  atreets  of  Jcrii«i- 
lem,  the  preacher's  cry,  "  />««  >■«  mon  Pin." 
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SELF-ESTIMATES, 

Im  every  atudy  the  variety  of  Jcnsps  in  which  peo- 
ple nae  Words  introliicen  some  difficulty  into  the 
proces  of  eatimating  the  value  of  that  part  of  one*! 
knoirledge -nhicfa  a  obtained  at  second-hand,  and  of 
reducing  this,  and  tfce  other  purt  which  is  ilerived 
from  direct  observation,  into  any  ciimmon  terms  by 
means  of  which  thcy_  may  be  combined  into  a  con- 
sistent whole.  But  in  the  etndy  of  hitman  nature 
there  is  an  additional  difficulty,  arinn<;  from  the  (net 
that  each  person  stands  in  a  special,  and  what  may 
be  called  an  invertKd,  relation  to  one  part  of  the 
common  feld  of  observation,  and  to  that  very  part 
of  it,  moreorer,  in  which  he  has  special  opportiinwies 
tbr  acquiring  and  (if  so  disposed)  liiT  communicating 
information, — namely,  to  himself.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  his  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  gcnenit 
enbiect,  therefiire,  we  are  dri%'eo  to  make  qirite  a 
dificrent  calcnlation  resipeeting  the  probable  relation 
of  his  words  to  the  facts  from  that  which  we  shonld 
apply  to  bia  evidence  reBpct'ting  any  other  part  of  it. 
And  this  calculation  must  lie  made  afresh  for  every 
individu^  case,  aince  each  peraon's  setfestimate  "" 
bear  an  individual  relation  to  his  eharncter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  miist  be  remembered  tfcat  the 
deCTee  in  which  people  attempt  to  form  anv  kind  of 
dt liberate  self-estimate  varies  indefinitely.  For 
practical  purposes  evervbody  Snds  it  nocesiarv  to 
make  some  sclf-regirdm"  assumptions,  bnt  tbo^e 
made  by  different  people  differ  inifefiiittely,  not  only 
in  their  accuracy,  bat  in  their  extent  and  scope,  as 
well  as  in  tbcd^rcesof  conscioosnessatid  vigor  with 
which  they  are  held.  Scarcely  anybody  would  be 
able,  evan  if  any  one  were  likely  to  be  willint;.  to 
give  a  cat<'gorioal  and  exhaustive  statement  of  h\f 
own  qualities  and  powers,  of  bts  int^llectud,  moral, 
and  social  position,  and  of  whatever  else  f^oea  to 
make  up  a  complete  estimate  of  a  humnn  being  in 
all  the  relations  of  life. 

On  the  other  faiiad.  no  ratiorml  being  would  bo 
wholly  unable  to  answer  any  such  q-icw' 
ing  himseif.  Between  thusc  two  extremes  Hien 
room  fiw  every  Yariety  of  self-knowleilge,  both 
kind  and  decree.  There  are  an  infinite  Bombcr  of 
scales  according  to  wbicb  people  may  bo  ranged, 
and  life  would  not  be  long  enough  for  the  task  of 
ascertaining  one's  own  pCF^rtion  on  all  of  them,  even 
if  a  man  gave  ithiiundtTi<led  attention.  Some  mtt- 
ple,  for  instance,  have  a  decided  opinion  as  to  tbcir 
own  position  as  members  of  society,  or  as  moral 
agents,  who  wonld  be  nnite  at  a  lees  where  to  [ilacc 
tbentselves  on  the  scale  of  (say)  rational  beinj^, 
critics,  or  subjects  of  criticism.  Othera  have  w«ll- 
defined  views  of  their  merits  or  demerits  as  compared 
with  particular  indirtduaJs,  while  their  place  in 
society  at  large  may  appear  to  them  coBBitatively 
ha£y.  Some  people's  opinioB  of  themselves  n>oe 
and  falls  like  the  mereary  in  a  barometer,  according 
to  the  moral  atmospfacre  in  which  Ibey  Gnd  tbem- 


I  selves,  while  ot4i(n  find  in  Aeirowii  idf-knowledge 
(real  or  supposnl)  a  fixed  point  by  wttich  ti?  meas- 
ure tbe  fluctuations  of  popalar  ofMnion,  like  bigh- 
watCT  unfrk  on  the  sca-nhore.  Again,  the  moat  coe- 
sciously  entertained  gellM»ti mates  are  by  no  means 
always  the  most  vigorous.  Some  pet^le,  after 
raticb  reflection,  attaia  to  a  falterin«  notion  regard- 
ing themselvtn  which  thev  are  reaily  to  abandon  at 
the  first  breath  of  disbdief  or  contradiction  fkmi 
without,  or  to  a  cantiousiy  qnaliRed  opinion  which 
they  allow  thcmsi^lvea  to  entertain  only  under  cor- 
rectioB,  and  till  farther  notice.  Oit  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  cling  with  the  utmost  tenncityto 
pretensions  which  they  have  probaMr  never  dreamt 
of  putting  into  words,  and  which  they  wonld  em- 
phatically, and  without  the  ali^test  conscious  insin- 
cerity, deny.  Such  petwins  will  sometimes  act  aa  if 
all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  ran  in  dieir  veins, 
and  as  if,  moreover,  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
barely  felbw-mortals ;  while  yet  they  will  sjieak  of 
themselves  as  Radicals,  and  would  be  sinceTcly 
DDtonished  at  any  imputation  of  pride  of  birth. 
Others,  whik;  repudiating  tiie  name  of  critic,  will 
lay  down  the  law  upon  questions  of  art  and  lit- 
erature as  if  from  their  indcment  there  could  be  no 
appeal.  Some  people  cherish  their  own  estimate  of 
themsetvea  so  jealously  that  they  will  never  expose  it 
to  the  light  of  day,  so  that,  from  a  bou<ie  in  which 
they  have  behaved  as  if  they  were  gratefal  fcr  no- 
tice, they  will  go  away  offended  because  ttiey  have 
not  been  pu*amonBt ;  white  oChers  detiberately  and 
consistently  accept  a  lower  position  than  they  kaow 
themselves  to  be  entitled  to,  bwaiiM-'  any  want  of 
appreciation  is  more  tolerable  to  them  than  a  rebaff 

All  these  sources  of  error  and  incoiisisteney,  both 
in  the  foroiation  and  the  expression  of  opinio:),  en- 
ter in  some  degri^e  into  people's  rstimatasof  each  1 
other.  But  they  are  mit^iified  and  inlenrified  bt!^ 
fold  in  the  case  of  selt^^ti mates ;  so  that  many  pei^ 
sons  profees  to  disregard  these  altogelJier,  and  to  be 
guided  in  thirir  jmlgrneiit  of  othera  entirely  by  their 
own  observations.  Yet  nobody  run  really  leave  oot 
of  account,  in  judging  of  his  fellows,  the  testiflwvy, 
hon-ever  wxrped  and  however  obscurely  exprened,  of 
the  person  most  nearly  concerned,  and  most  fiilly 
informed  on  the  matter.  Ttie  gener<il  consent  in 
favor  of  the  anperior  value  and  latereft  of  antohi- 
ographies  over  any  other  acconnt  of  their  subjeots  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  importance  which  we  attach 
to  people's  account  of  tbeiDMlves.  And  the  respect 
inepireil  by  self-confidence,  so  long  as  it  is  moderate 
in  degree,  and  does  not  ran  into  romam^ing  aod 
boastfulnees,  is  a  proof  of  the  value  which  everyUwly 
attnclies  to  what  locdta  like  eTidence  of  reasonable 
self- approbation. 

The  fact  is,  that  it  in  a  mistake  to  cofBTwre  (aa  is 
often  dona)  a  nan's  self-knowledge  with  the  knawi- 
e<l<pe  iriiich  odiAs  have  of  him.  as  if  the  difference 
were  one  of  degree  only  or  chiefly,  and  to  iiifirr  that 
any  diflerence  of  opinion  between  him  aivl  hii  ob- 
servers must  arise  from  bias  on  the  one  hand,  or  ig- 
tior.-iiicc  on  the  other.  In  reality  the  two  kinifa  of 
knowledge  are  to  a  gre«t  extnaC  eooiplimenCnry,  and 
of  counN,  to  that  extent,  can  neither  confinn  nor 
contradict  eaeh  other ;  and  it  is  in  so  far  m  tiiey  aie 
complementary  that  either  of  then  haa  any  Tahn 
for  t^  poswssor  of  tiia  other.  What  a  HMn  kacnn 
about  himself  is  Im  own  history,  feelii^  aima,  and 
inteotiaw,  and  the  degree  in  which  be  has  acted  np 
to.  or  fallen  short  of,  the  latter;  and  mpoa  these 
poinia  no  ot^er  person's  opiDian  of  him  eaa  be  of  the 
(.maUest  value  to  him,  while  on  tiiwe  ivlgeets,  wfai^ 


to  anj  ooB  who  wished  to  midvntMid  hiia  would  bo 
of  tl)e  fiisC  inteiest,  hs  could,  if  so  minded,  giv«  not 
oqI^  the  mast>  but  ahuost  ttie  onlj  valuahla,  infbr- 
KutioB.  On  tiiB  other  hand,  wluit  ft  nutn'a  naighbor 
knows  about  him  ia  the  impresaion  which  he  produoas 
upon  others,  and  upon  this  poiat  his  owd  opinion  ia 
of  next  to  no  valae ;  while  any  ona  who  would  put 
him  iopcesessionof  the  truth  in  the  matt«r  would  do 


Ikim  a  service,  of  which  bis  appr^ciatioa  would  be 
jK\>portion  to  his  wisdom  and  courase.  If  it  is  not 
wise  to  attend  to  every  criticism  which  ma/  reach 
one  frooi  without,  this  is  because  such  criticisna  are 
cert«in  to  be  ver^  partial,  and  are  probably  insccu- 
raXe  represcutationa  even  of  the  impreauon  which 
they  proless  to  describe.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
wbolti  truth,  or  a  wide  view  of  the  truth,  respectir^ 
the  imprefision  wiiich  you  produce  on  others,  would 
bt)  of  die  greatest  poasible  value. 

A  man's  knowledge  of  himself  includes,  as  we 
have  B^d,  bis  own  history,  his  present  sums,  Had  the 
proportioa  betwoea  thew  two;  bis  venlivt  upon 
himself  therefore,  ia  the  raault  of  a  complicated  cal- 
culation, and  to  compare  it  with  the  simple  resulta 
ot'direct  observation  would  be  like  comparing  £j  a 
week  with  a  HoO  note,  —  a  mere  unmeaninc  puzzle 
-which  nosensible  person  would  attempt  to  soIto.  Be- 
8id«e  the  ditfereoce  between  the  two  opiuiona  whieb 
is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  one  does,  aad  the 
other  does  not,  contain  an  element  of  proportion, 
there  is  another  difficulty  in  comparing  the  two, 
arisiug  from  the  difference  of  the  atandafd  babitu- 
aily  em[>loyed  in  the  two  cases. 

You    DiuBSurQ   other   people   hy   each   other,   ss 

yourself  by  your  own  sensalionB,  by  tbe  result  of  di- 
rect experiments,  and  by  comparison  with  your  psst 
selil  To  compare  tJie  impression  made  on  your  owo 
mind  by  objects  of  which  your  knowledge  arbca 
from  such  diifersut  souives,  and  is  expressed  in 
teriiia  referring  to  such  diderent  standards,  is  liku 
comparing  the  apparent  aze  of  the  moon  with  that 
of  a  pUte.  Ho  doubt  the  size  of  the  plate  and  that 
of  the  moon  are  eacJi,  in  its  place,  facts  worth 
kuowiug;  but  to  compare  their  apparent  size,  even 
were  the  dist«ice  of  the  plate  given,  would  add 
nothing  useful  or  interesting  to  our  knowledge  of 
either  of  tbem.  It  requires  some  reSecCion  to  see 
the  futility  of  any  such  comparisons  in  either  case, 
and  the  fact  that  people  continually  disregard  it  in 
the  £jrmer  case,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  nuk- 
ing £iir  comparisons  between  themselves  and  other 
Scufilu,  is  the  source  of  half  the  injustice  and  misuo- 
erstanditigs  in  the  world.  Such  comparisons  liave 
their  use,  it  atttimpted  with  the  distinct  conacious- 
niiM  (if  tlieir  inevitable  incompleteness.  It  is  by  a 
rou^rh  pi-ociiss  of  this  kind  that  men  Bnd  iJieir  level 
in  tlie  worhl,  which  is  no  doubt  a  very  desirable  ob- 
ject ;  but  ilj  instead  of  using  such  ctHnparisous  as 
niilu  instruments  for  a  prat'tical  purptMO,  one  al- 
lows them  to  gnvcru  one's  judgment  of  one's  self  or 
otlw^r  p6upli!,  thuy  can  produce  nothing  but  delusion 
and  tniijcbiuf.  Nobody  ou^ht  to  allow  himself  to 
niake  such  comparisons  at  ajl  who  cannot  trust  him- 
self to  hold  tbem  chcip. 

Aitliough  a  man's  estimate  of  himself  is  of  little 
or  no  value  as  a  mere  stutomcnt  purportlria  to  cive 
us  direct  ioformntioD  of  the  facts  to  which  it  relure, 
yet  its  importance  as  an  element  of  character  is 
very  grea^  especially  for  social  purposes.  There 
are  many  important  virtuos  which  add  little  or 
Dothlog  to  people's  attractiveness ;  but  the  dilTer- 
eucii   Mtween  seU^coi^iaceacy  aod  scLf4leprecia> 
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tioa  is  ooe  which  can  never  he  oreriooked,  and  to 
tbe  social  effetjts  of  whick  nobody  cu  be  indiffer- 
enL  It  is  imposdble  to  lay  down  any  general  nil* 
as  to  the  kind  of  seif-estimale  which  is  likely  to  be 
most  generally  acceptable,  unlea,  in  the  spirit  of  a, 
recant  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  Conveivation, 
one  should  advise  a  nun  to  be  pleased,  but  not  too 
much  pleased,  with  himself.  Some  degree  of  self- 
complacency  we  should  think  must  be  srateful  to 
everybody's  taste,  as  some  amount  of  butter  im- 
proves bread  to  every  palato ;  but  it  is  a  very  nice 
matter  to  determine  the  exact  quantity.  Mach  also 
depends  upon  whether  the  self-complacency  be  of  a 
passive  or  an  aggressive  kind.  Every  benevolent 
mind  likes  to  see  a  fellow-cr«ature  happr;  but  many 
even  benevolent  people  have  a  natural  combative- 
neas  of  disposition,  which  at  imce  disposes  them  to 
resist  whatever  comes  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
demand,  even  for  sympathy.  As  a  geoerfU  rule, 
self-estimates  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
tagious, though  people  are  in  very  different  degrees 
aliected  by  the  contagion.  One  curious  instanco 
of  this  teems  to  be  that  nobody  can  be  very  inter- 
esting to  others  who  takes  no  intereet  in  binuelf. 
Such  a  defect  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  dan- 
g^Musly  common,  but  by  carefiS  observation  moot  v[ 
tbe  ni^ative  forms  of  duloess  may  be  traced  to 
this  cause.  It  is  not  that  people  show  any  want  of 
interest  on  tbeir  own  behalf.  It  is  true  that  most 
people  are  interested,  even  to  esceas,  in  their  own 
concerns,  and  this  is  the  most  Iruitfui  source  of 
positive  wearisome  ness.  It  is  on  excess  of  interest, 
either  in  their  own  concerns  or  in  something  elae 
about  which  their  neighbors  care  as  little,  which 
iiiiikes  bores;  hut, apart <^om  thia,pe(^e  maybe 
utterly  uninteresting  to  their  ne^;hborB  simply  for 
wont  of  what  may  be  called  a  theoretical  interest 
in  theuiEH;lves;  while  with  it  they  may  be  disagree- 
able, vain,  foolish,  and  iiitigulag,  but  never  utterly 
vapid  and  colorless. 
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FRUIT. 
1  UAVi:  been  sauntering  about  the  garden  in  an 
innoctintly  sensual  mood,  eating  fi-uiU  A  Londoner 
mysell',  tor  years  I  have  been  used  to  mock  my 
country  friends  for  their  belief  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  trees.  1  have  olien  said  that  Covent  Gar- 
den was  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  world ;  that  if 
wa  Londoners  cannot  sit  under  our  own  fig-tree,  we 
have  among  us  the  focus  of  ail  climes,  tbe  very  boas 
and  navel  of  the  world  of  pulp.  But  I  am  not  ijoito 
sure  now.  1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  Iruit  is 
always  brought  to  us  as  it  should  be.  Fears  and 
apples  110  doubt  beur  careful  carriage,  and,  however 
suddenly  they  may  ripen  at  last,  ore  often  a  long 
time  rebelling  the  purtection  of  maturity,  even  after 
they  have  been  gathered ;  but  there  is  an  essence 
which  belongs  to  most  fruit,  and  which  begins  to 
vanish  the  mumunt  it  is  plucked.  Even  the  short 
transfer  jbom  the  garden-wall  to  the  dish  at  dessert 
cannot  be  miidu  without  the  loss  of  some  of  that  sub- 
tle llavor  which  is  conveyed  by  Ilia  living  stalk  from 
tbe  sun-fed  tree.  Fruit  should  bo  eaten  olive,  like 
oysters.  Thei'u  is  an  e<lge  to  the  toeto  of  a  fresh- 
opened  oyster,  which  comes,  I  suppose,  from  the  sur- 
priiie  he  feels  lU  being  suddenly  scooped  out  of  his 
sliclL  In  a  lew  minutes,  this  gives  place  to  a  feeling 
of  alarm ;  and  then,  in  sn  hour  or  two,  to  one  of 
despair.  When  he  is  laid  out  with  his  brelkrcn  in 
a  dub,  the  whole  brood  is  hopeless  and  sad.  They 
ntay  still  taste  of  liju,  but  it  is  of  life  disapptantecL 
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But  the  fresh-opened  aywUr  has  no  time  to  grow 
tcverish  or  melBccboly.  He  in  caught  in  a,  itate  of 
serene  unconaciouancss  of  florrow.  He  has  a  Bound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  is  therefore  wholesome 
and  nice.  Allow  hini  to  reflect  before  his  diasolu- 
tion,  and  the  brightness  of  his  spirit  is  gone.  But 
the  quick  operation  of  detaching  bim  from  his  shell 
sends  a  spasm  through  his  being,  which  startles  alt 
the  latent  excellence  be  may  possess  into  sudden  and 
unique  perfection.  If  eaten  at  this  crisis  of  his 
bealthful  powers,  he  conveys  all  the  gratificatii 
which  an  oyster  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  superior 

So  analogously,  I  believe,  is  it  in  eating  fruit.  It 
mast  be  eaten  alive,  before  the  reaction  begins  to 
set  in  from  its  severance  from  the  life-carrying  ste 
While  a  plum,  for  example,  hangs  upon  its  stalk, 
u  in  some  kind  of  magnetic  correspondence  with  nil 
the  powers  of  nature  ;  it  shares  the  life  of  the  earth 
and  tbe  sky  :  it  has  sunshine  In  its  veins,  and  dew  in 
its  cells.  Cut  it  off,  and  in  time  it  dies,  corrupt,  un- 
wholesome ;  and  every  moment  in  its  prioress  from 
life  to  death  is  marked  by  a  deeadenea  of  that  es- 
sence  which  makes  fruit  delicious.  Therefore,  sup- 
posing that  you  pluck  it  ripe,  the  sooner  a  plum  le 
eaten  the  better  for  you.  ThiB  of  course  applies  most 
to  tender,  thin-skinned  fruit.  A  Urm  apple  dies  slowly, 
A  nut  holds  out  long  against  the  debasing  influence 
of  separation  from  ita  source  of  life.  But  plums, 
figs,  peachee,  apricots,  and  strawberries  begin  to 
suffer  directly  they  are  gathered.  This  is  the  case 
eveoywith  pines,  which  are  susceptible  of  bruises, 
but  they  contain  such  an  apparent  surplusn^  of 
flavor,  that  the  first  stages  of  their  decay  are  not 
perceiveil,  except  by  a  cunning  palate. 

I  think  the  morning  Is  the  best  time  for  fruit;  I 


Let  the  fruit  get  ils  own  brtalrfitat  before  you  cat  it 
youiaclf.  It  breakfasts  on  early  sunshine  nnd  dew. 
it  takes  these  good  things  in,  and  smiles  upon  itfclf 
and  the  world,  just  as  you  do  half  an  hour  aCter  a 

Eleasant  break&st  Eat  it  while  it  is  in  this  humor, 
y  no  means  iq  the  raw  and  early  morning ;  thus 
you  have  the  young  freshness  and  virgin  flavor  of 
the  fruit.  It  has  another  character  later  in  the  day, 
when  it  is  Slled  with  sansliine;  then  I  think  it  is 
sweeter.  It  does  not  express,  perhaps,  the  same 
exquisite  accuracy  of  characteristic  flavor,  but  its 
capacity  for  richness  is  then  at  its  fullest  stretch.  Its 
pulp  is  not  less  juicy,  though  it  is  more  general  than 
special  in  ils  character  ;  and,  moreover,  it  impresses 
you  with  a  sense  of  tbe  contrast  between  the  dry 
weary  air  of  the  day  and  the  reserve  of  freshness 
latent  in  the  hanging  phim. 

1  am  full  of  plum  .sentiment  just  now. 

Those  Coe  plums,  yellow,  semi-transparent,  Juno- 
like in  their  large  and  queenlike  plumpness,  and  the 
firm  maturity  of  their  flesh,  hanging  npc  and  silent 
among  the  leaves  upon  the  wall,  with  a  wasp  poised 
in  air  looking  for  some  luscious  crevice  in  their  rind 
on  which  to  settle  and  fill  his  yellow-banded  body,  — 
tboae  Coe  plums,  which  I  have  been  slowly  and  s*n- 
Kuoosly  eating  this  stilt  summer  afternoon,  insist  on 
being  put  first  when  I  summon  the  procc^ion  of 
fruit  before  the  memory  of  my  palate. 

But  Ihey  have  only  the  charm  of  latest  enjoyment. 
There  is  a  fig-tree  not  far  from  theira.  Oh !  the 
great  purple  figs,  showing  tbe  dark  granulation  of 
their  richness  through  the  hi"b-bred  skin ;  figs,  with 
your  cracks  and  crevices  of  critical  maturity,  half 
hid  hohinrl  th»  IhifV  fwil   Idavh  <     With   •  ^11.  r.f 


appreciation  superior  to  the  shallow  critiques  of  peo- 
ple who  tbink  the^  are  wise,  I  Be«  the  true  recog- 
nition of  your  merit  by  the  eastern  pedler  who  cries 
vou  for  sale;  "In  the  name  of  the  Prophet!  — 
tigs  I" 

Woi  ■  ■ 
words  to  convey 
fruits  ?  I  think  not.  When  I  try,  the  difficulty  is 
radical  and  specific :  it  does  not  lie  in  my  impotance 
of  language.  It  is  not  merely  a  small  and  faint 
effort  to  describe  the  currant  as  sharp ;  the  necta- 
rine, clean,  quick,  and  juicy ;  the  peach,  mellow, 
melting,  and  high-bred ;  the  apple,  sound  and  mas- 
culine; the  pear,  subtle  and  yet  firm;  the  f^pe, 
generous ;  the  strawberry,  tender,  yet  distinct  and 
fragrant;  the  gooseberry,  vulgar,  yet  pleasant ;  the 
raspberry,  sweet,;  the  cherry,  fleeting,  and  pulpy. 
It  is  of  no  use  trying.  It  is  not  my  iault :  the  fnult 
lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  languf^  to  define  the 
sensation  which  shall,  generically,  be  appropriate  to 
,the  flavor  of  fruit,  and  yet  convey  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  the  several  sorts.  I  will  not  attempt  a  den- 
nitton  of  them.  But  I  protest  against  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  intellect  which  does  not  perceive  in 
eating  that  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  sub- 
tlest and  yet  most  distinctive  differences  which  can 
characterize   anything  which,  like  fi^it,  is   known 

There  is  one  fruit,  however,  so  unlike  all  othen, 
that  they  must  have  a  word  to  themselves,  —  1  mean 
nuts.  Tbey  are,  it  is  said,  horribly  nnwholesotne;: 
bat  a  good  nut  is  excellent,  and  it  recalls  m.iuy 
specially  pleasant  associationB.  There  Is  the  autumn 
wood  with  the  shrinking  leaves,  and  the  rabbit  can- 
tering across  the  glade.  There  is  the  Christmas  fire, 
with  the  curtain  drawn,  and  the  light  shining  in  the 
cut  glass  upon  the  afler^inner  table.  Nuta  belong 
to  picnics  among  the  hazels,  with  their  crisp  brown 
clusters,  and  to  winter  forfeits,  and  boys  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  chat  over  the  moderate  wine. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  they  rcinind  one  of  tho"e 
horrible  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  I  hate 
monkeys  as  much  as  I  like  nuts.  I  mast  tell  you, 
though,  of  a  little  triumph  I  had  over  the  monkej-s 
tbe  other  day,  solely  on  the  ground  of  that  which 
makes  them  repulsive,  —  that  is,  their  kinship  to  our- 
selves, and  which,  I  am  mrauaded,  they  view  with 
as  much  conceit  as  we  do  with  di^ust  I  took  a 
little  boy  to  the  Gardens,  and  of  course  he  insisted 
on  fratumizing  with  the  monkey's.  One  of  tbem 
snatched  off  his  glove,  which  Immediately  became 
the  gage  of  contest  to  all  in  the  ca^.  It  Inau;^- 
ratcd  a  regular  tournament  I  tried  to  get  it  with 
my  hooked  stick,  in  vain ;  it  was  held  fast  by  a 
dozen  hands.  Hearing  the  row  which  my  attempt 
provoked,  a  chief-monkey  came  forward  fnim  the 
comer,  at  whose  presence  the  natives  all  ceased 
their  cries,  and  drew  back.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you," 
the  bead-monkey;  ''allow  me  to  shake 
bands."  With  a  glance  at  the  othcn.  exprc8Bin|T  his 
I  of  the  proper  respect  which  was  being  paid  to 
,  he  gave  me  his  paw,  while  I  took  advantage  of 
the  parenthesis  which  our  exchange  of  civilities 
caused  to  hook  out  the  glove  with  my  tel^  hand. 
Tbe  chief  was  very  angry  when  be  found  I  had 
abused  his  politeness.  On  that  same  occasion,  I 
gave  a  handful  of  brown-paper  bags  to  tbe  tUnoce- 
~8,  which  he  munched  with  great  relish.  , 

But  abont  nuts.  They  aie  special  among  our 
English  fruits  from  the  double  operation  needed  io 
order  to  get  at  tbero.     How    '■  ■' ' 
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pleaunt  it  is  U  tbj  sticks  at  thero  in  the  trees  when 
the  rind  it  ripe,  and  cracks,  to  let  the  clean  j^ow 
riiell  drop  fr<%)y  out  1 

Did  you  «ver  taste  beech-Data?  In  a  verj  fine 
summer,  when  they  hare  received  an  extra  diet  of 
sunshine,  tbej  are  both  plamp  and  pleasant.  I  have 
often  thought  that  some  way  might  be  Iband  for 
making  our  common  horse-chestnuts  awecL  The 
&ait  ia  fair  seasons  is  so  full,  the  meat  so  white,  the 
crop  so  laige,  that  it  aeems  a  pity  they  cannot  be 
eaten  as  the  sweet  chestnut  ia, — for  example,  in 


might  be  soaked  or  boiled  in  something  which  would 
take  offHieir  bitter  taste.  Cannot  any  of  our  chem- 
ists suggest  a  treatment  which  nould  thus  laigely 
add  to  OUT  stock  oflTuita?  Hie  horse-chestnut  is 
full  of  nutriment.  Did  our  remote  forefaUtera  eat  it 
when  they  ate  —  if  they  ever  did  eat  —  acoma? 

I  must  not  end  this  little  chat  about  froit  without 
protesting  against  the  value  which  is  attached  to 
that  which  is  forced.  Forced  fruit  ia  poor  stuff  at 
the  best.  1  don't  refer  to  hot-house  (p'Spes  and 
pines,  for  they  would  not  reach  maturity  if  they 
were  left  to  the  unassisted  aun  in  England,  but  to 
such  as  is  ripened  before  its  time.  Forced  fruit  is 
like  minced  pies  at  midsummer,  or  snapHJragon  in 
the  ilog-daya.  When  the  seasons  are  sure  to  bring 
the  various  fruits  at  their  appointed  time,  don't  let 
us  put  them  out  by  creating  on  unnatural  spring  and 
summer,  which  produce  a  result  discreditable  to  the 
character  of  the  flavor  sought  to  be  anticipated,  A 
spring  strawberry  may  be  a  costly,  but  it  is  an 
insipid,  relation  of  the  firm,  full  fruit,  reddened  by 
the  tire  of  a  July  sun,  and  plucked  from  its  place 
near  the  cool  earth  under  the  close  green  leaves. 


A  DEBT  OF  HONOR. 
DEeiRING  to  record  in  this  Journal,  *  in  the 
plaine^it  and  slmnlest  manner  possible,  certain  words 
publicly  spoken  by  its  Conductor  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, we  present  the  following  extract  from  the  lat- 
est-published  copies  of  AmkricaxNote3  and  Mar- 
tin CiiDZ7.LEWiT.    It  is  entitled, 

"  PoflTSCBIPX. 

"  At  a  public  dinner  siven  to  me  on  Saturday 
the  18th  of  April,  1S6B,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  two  hundred  representatives  of  the  Press  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  made  the  following 
observations  among  others:  — 

" '  So  much  of  my  voice  has  lately  been  heard  in 
the  land,  that  I  might  have  been  contented  with 
troubling  you  no  further  from  my  present  standing- 
pioint,  were  it  not  a  duty  with  which  I  hencefbrUi 
charge  myself,  not  only  here  but  on  every  suitable 
occasion,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  express 
my  high  and  grateful  sense  of  my  second  reception 
in  America,  and  to  bear  my  honest  testimony  to  the 
national  gcaerosity  and  magnanimity.  Also,  to  de- 
clare how  astounded  1  have  been  by  the  amazing 
changes  I  have  acen  around  me  on  every  side, — 
changes  moral,  changes  physical,  changes  in  the 
amount  of  land  snbdued  Aid  peopled,  changes  in 
the  rise  of  vast  new  cities,  chances  in  the  growth  of 
older  cities  almost  out  of  recognition,  changes  in  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  life,  changes  in  the  Press, 
without  whose  advancement  no  advancement  can 
take  place  anywhere.    Nor  am  1,  believe  me,  so 


arrogant  as  to  suppose  that  in  Gve-and-twenty  year* 
there  have  been  no  changes  in  me,  and  that  1  had 
nothing  to  learn  and  no  extreme  impressions  to  coi^ 
rect  when  I  was  here  first.  And  this  brines  me  to  a 
point  on  which  1  have,  ever  since  I  landed  in  the 
United  States  last  November,  observed  a  strict 
silence,  though  sometimes  tempted  to  break  it,  but  in 
reference  to  which  I  will,  with  your  good  leave,  take 
you  into  my  confidence  now. 

"  'Even  the  Press,  being  human, may  be  occasion- 
ally mistaken  or  misinformed,  and  I  rather  think  that 
I  have  in  one  or  two  rare  instances  observed  its 
information  to  be  not  strictly  accurate  with  refer- 
ence to  myaelf.  Indeed,  I  have,  now  and  again,  been 
more  surprised  by  printed  news  that  I  have  read  of 
myself,  than  by  any  printed  news  that  I  have  ever 
read  in  my  present  state  of  existence.  Thus,  the 
vigor  and  perseverance  with  which  I  have  for  some 
months  past  been  collecting  materials  for,  and  ham- 
mering away  at,  a  new  book  on  America,hBS  much 
astonished  me ;  seeing  that  all  that  time  my 
declaration  has  been  perfectly  well  known  to  my 
publiahers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  no  con- 
sideration on  earth  would  induce  me  to  write  one. 
But  what  I  have  intended,  what  I  have  resolved 
upon  (and  this  is  the  confidence  I  seek  to  place  in 
you)  is,  on  my  return  to  England,  in  my  own  per- 
son, in  my  own  Journal,  to  bear,  for  the  behoof  of 
my  countrymen,  such  testimony  to  the  gigantic 
changes  in  this  country  as  1  have  hinted  at  to-night 
Also,  to  record  that  wherever  I  have  been,  in  the 
smallest  place«  equally  with  the  largest,  I  have  been 
received  with  unaurpassable  politeness,  delicacy, 
aweet  temper,  hcepitality,  consideration,  and  with 
unsurpaSBBDle  respect  for  the  privacy  daily  enforced 
upon  me  by  the  nature  of  my  avocation  here  and 
the  state  of  my  health.  This  testimony,  so  long  as 
I  live,  and  so  long  as  my  descendants  have  any  le- 
gal tight  in  my  books,  I  shall  cause  to  be  republished, 
as  an  appendix  to  every  copy  of  those  two  books 
of  mine  in  which  I  have  referred  to  America.  And 
this  I  will  do  and  cause  to  bo  done,  not  in  mere  love 
and  thankfulness,  but  because  1  regard  it  as  an  act 
of  plain  justice  and  honor.' 

"  I  said  these  words  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
that  1  could  lay  upon  them,  and  I  repeat  them  in 
print  with  ei]ual  earnestness.  So  long  as  this  book 
shall  last,  I  hope  that  they  wiU  form  a  part  of  it,  and 
will  be  fairly  read  as  inseparable  from  my  experi- 
ences and  impretaions  of  America. 

"  C1IAIII.ELS   DlCKEKS. 
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the  horse  in  F 

GusTAVE    DOR^  has  been  I 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 


which  all  who  practised  astrolonf  are  liable  to  be 
taken  up  as  v^rants.     He  may  uiank  his  itan  that 

his  own  case  has  not  been  investigated. 

Mr.  D1CKEN6,  since  his  return  home,  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  practise  on  that  national  instru- 
ment the  "American  Catarrh,"  which  he  handled  so 
akilfuUy  while  in  this  countrv,  bat  is  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  series  of  farqwell  readings  to  be  given 
in  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
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SootUnd.    It  is  ■BoeoQced  tbA  after  tiiia  ooune 
Mr.  Bioksu  will  retire  team  the  public  w  «  Mi 

TuE  pablicatioa  of  Gieorge  Eliot's  poem,  "  The 
Spanish  Gywy,"  is  legarded  u  the  literair  eve: 
the^rearinEcmJaDd.    llie  wodc  bag  alreai]' reached 
a  gecoiid  edition  in  Uub  couotry. 

"Wc  are  told,  by  Mr.  Mattbew  Arnold  and 
othera,"  aaya  the  London  Baview,  "  that  the  literan' 
Bttjtade  of  Ae  ^reaent  age  is  frhoUy  critical.  Such 
being  A»  oose,  it  seemg  a  ptj  that  we  have  lo  little 
criticum  worth  lookiag  at" 

Fscutkh  reoeotly  went  to  Paris  to  ot^otiate 
with  Mdlle.  Sahneider  for  her  appearance  m  La 
Groodo  Ducheeae  and  other  operas  bou&ea  in  hoo.- 
dou.  Her  h^liuea*  duBaoded  £S0  a  eight.  The 
Ducheas  of  ti^ittain  «ete  a  modest  value  on  hei^ 
self! 

Charles  Reade's  new  novel,  Ponl  Play,  is  pub- 
lished in  three  Tolumes  in  London.  He  Auiencan 
edition  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  author,  is  in 
one  neat  octavo  pamphlet,  and  sells  for  about  one 
fifteenth  of  the  prii^e  attached  to  the  English  issae. 
The  novel  ia  a  great  success  on  both  sides  of  lie 
Atlantic. 

Uadaioj  de  IdiBAUOH,  widow  of  Ute  General 
shot,  by  order  of  tluat«e,  witJi  the  Emperor  and 
Mejia,  recently  had  a  leogtbened  audience  of  the 
Empress,  who  received  her  with  the  greateat  sjiupa- 
thy  and  kiadneas.  Ail  other  audiences  granted  Ibr 
that  day  were  postponed,  in  onlcr  tJuit  the  Empress 
might  Leam  every  detail  of  the  Queretaro  e:^cii- 
tions  irom  one  of  the  prinoipal  witnesses.  Oa  leav- 
ing liie  palace,  Madaiu  Miramon  was  informed  that 
tiM  Empress  had  graated  her  a  penaon  of  &fi(H) 

A  pHOTor.n.ipuF.R  of  Berlin,  wishing  to  add  to 
his  stock  a  likeness  of  .Tulia  Ebcrgeoyi,  the  poisoner, 
rec[uested  a  frii-nd  in  Vienna  (o  procure  one  for  him. 
His  friend,  unable  to  pet  what  he  wanted,  sent  him 
instead  the  carle  lie  vUile  of  the  beautiful  Frincees 


Jlo^t  of  the  illustrated  journals  of  Europe  have 
accepteil  Princess  Furstenbuivf's  likeness  as  that  of 
Julia  Eburgonji,  and  the  Pnnces*  has  brought  an 
action  Hgainnt  the  Frussian  photogrnpber  for  the 
discredit  which  be  has  thus  innocently  been  the 
means  of  bringing  upon  her  features. 

A  LeTTKft  from  Af^ila,  in  the  Aavenire  of  Na- 
ples, says:  "  A  new  kind  of  brigandage  has  lately 
made  iw  appearafice  in  this  province-  Tho  Ibrcsta 
are  derrived  of  then-  oUeM  and  finest  treea,  ithicli 
are  put  on  board  fhips  and  sent  off  to  Trieste.  The 
eases  wo  speak  of  are  not  by  any  means  isolal«tl. 
One  of  the  finest  woods  of  Cantalupo  waii  lately 
invaded  by  the  whole  population,  who  carried  olF 
evnything  worth  taking.  Tlw  nalUMtiet  wore 
oblij^ed  to  display  u  enormous  amount  ot'  Ibrcc,  not 
to  prevent  the  expropriation,  but  to  save  the  rMB- 
nants  of  this  magniAceat  domain  froai  |n(W:e.  The 
district  belongs  to  t^  monks  of  UoetMcasMao." 

ApmoFOB  of  Brovghsui.  a  good  ctory  is  going  tlie 
round  of  tho  p^ert,  which  stroBft>-  marks  Ikis  i^ar- 
c  iDrlitfunuioe  to  dua  powers  that  be,  even 


memben  of  tjie  bar,  when  on  circuit,  that  Ifaey  only 


ha4  the  pnii^gn  q£  driiikiBg  <rfaret;  Uie  juaion 
were  limiMd  to  itmry  and  pnrt.  The  tircaii  was  at 
Avr,  and  Brougham  happened  to  sit  jnst  under  the 
SOIL  The  claret  oame  down  to  faiat,  and  then 
cnMsad  the  table,  but  each  time  it  ^d  so  Brougham 
fiUad  hia  glan.  This  bad  been  oheerred  by  tfaa 
president.  "  Do  you  see,"  sud  his  lordship  to  hi* 
Irieada  oa  the  rignt  and  left,  "  that  young  imptidaat 
fellow  Brougham  belfung  himself  to  claret?  If  b« 
triea  it  again  I  '11  apeiik  to  him."  Bonnd  oanw  tiia 
claret,  and  Brougham  at  usual  fiUsd  a  bompar. 
"Maister  Brougham,"  moI aimed  his  lordship,  ort 
roitmdo,  "that  a  darell"  "I  kaow  it  it,  my  lord, 
and  ezcaUent,"  wat  tbe  ipnpt  loply. 

TaE  Pope's  body-guard  of  Zouavce  is  a  moat  as- 
b^isUing  amalgam  of  nationalitiei,  and  if  tbe  varioua 
members  of  it  had  joined  in  any  representative  ca- 
pacity, the  throrte  of  his  Holiness  would  be  unassail- 
able by  mortal  arms.  It  numbers  in  all  4,503  mem- 
bers, of  whom  there  aro,  1.910  Dutchmen,  1,801 
French,  GSG  Belgtaos,  15T  Bonians  and  Pontifical 
subjects,  133  Canadians,  101  Irishmen,  S7  Prussians, 
50  Engliahmcn,  32  Spaniards,  22  Germans,  19  Snisa, 
14  Americans,  14  Neapolitans,  12  Modeneae,  12 
Foles,  10  Scotchmen,  G  Tm^canc,  G  Portuguese,  3 
Maltese,  2  Russians,  and  a  South  Sen  Islander,  an 
Initiaa,  an  African,  a  Peruvian,  a  Mexican,  and  a 
Circassian.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  corps 
should  be  fimiidablc  to  ita  enemies  ;  but  tbe  won- 
der is,  how  it  h  [>reserved  from  the  dancer  of  spon- 
taneous combustion,  llow  does  it  hofi  together? 
Ilow,  for  instance,  Jo  the  32  Spaniards  agree  with 
the  Q  Portuguese,  and  what  does  the  South  Sea 
Jslaodcr  think  of  the  10  Scotchman,  and^hat  do 
the  10  Seotchmen  dunk  of  them  all  ? 

"  The  execution  of  Biwrett,"  sayt  the  Saturday 
Iteview.  "marks  the  final  extinction  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  oor  ancestors'  amusentonis.  Hang- 
ing in  public  has  gone  tbe  way  of  Bartholomew 
Fair,  and  baa  died  of  the  same  disease.  T^.  black- 
guard element  has  beoomo  bo  strong  in  the  ciMwd  of 
tpeotators  that  it  is  thought  better  to  bavo  no 
spectators  at  alt.  Few  people  will  regret  the  aboli- 
tion of  any  spectacle  which  can  attract  upon  one 
spot  aa  hirleoiis  a  collection  of  human  bein^?  as  any 
city  in  the  world  can  show;  and  those  will  regret  it 
least  who  hold,  with  Mr.  Uill,  that  pDnisbmt'nt  by 
death  is  at  onee  tbe  most  mepmfiil  and  most  efficit'ot 
way  of  dealing  with  our  wotst  erirainals.  If  eBj>i- 
tal  puniidiment  necessarily  implied  the  gathering 
toijether  of  the  hrut^  mob  which  polluted  the 
neighboritood  of  Newgate  on  hanging  momtag'.  it 
would  certainly  be  an  nrguinent  ;ii|atll»t  retaining 
Iho  poaishmunt.  Having  made  the  discovery,  bow- 
ever,  that  rre  can  haiig  profde  without  Minding  an 
olCeial  invitntioQ  te  all  the  rot^rfas,  thieves,  and 
burglars  of  London  to  honor  as  witii  their  company, 
w«  h«,Te  removed  ooa  of  the  chief  sentiauinlal  objec- 


TuK  Xorth  Briton  i«L-onls  4i*  foUowinf  kind  and 
liberal  ai't  on  the  pa«t  ot'  Ur-  T>--nuy«oa,  -  Ur.  How- 
ard, tlia  iMilkQg  artist  of  tJie  Thaaire  Uoyal,  Edin- 
burgh, lias  bean  lor  eoute  tiuM  past  in  the  habit  of 
giiiug  a  si^h^ion  of  -ceadiuga'  Iruiu  both  tbe  an- 
ciuot  e»d  moderu  poets,  aad,  beisg  ocisasionaUy 
asked  Ibr  a  copy  of  boma  pioce  that  he  had  r^ad.  bo 
"bought  it  would  be  a  good  iJan  to  hare  Uis  recita- 
tions printed,  so  that  at  a  Irinin^  price  hi*  ttcaceis 
luight  obtain  all  the  pieces  he  is  jq  tha  halit  uf  re- 
citing.   Among  tbe  eantants  of  tho  tiny  pamphlet 
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wore  inda'tod  odb  or  two  AtM  etIraeK  Qotci  the 
'  Prinoen,'  and  other  p««iB«  of  ilr.  T«nn^n.  The 
work  bt^nz^printed,  tbe  corajiiler  thon  uked  hli 
fiiend,  Ur.  ItobinMn  of  Greemiile  Street,  the  axten- 
nve  periodieiil  vondor,  to  parmit  liii  nnioe  to  be 
pbcoi]  on  the  title-pa^  as  publistMr,  which  that  (;ood- 
nMuted  gcsi^emui  »t  once  agreed  ba  do.  A  vciy 
fewcopiiu  cf  the  work  onir  (not  above  ten,  itii  laid) 
had  txvn  mIiI.  when  Mr.  RobiniOD  raeeivnd  »  letter 
from  Mefjra.  Moson,  of  London,  the  puWishera  of 
Tennyson's  worts,  claiming  damages.  Sic,  &c.,  on  the 
ground  of  invision  of  PopjTight.  Mr.  How.ird  at 
once  wrote  to  Moxon  and  On.,  explaining  the  whole 
mntter,  ?.iying  A»l  he  ooly  wm  to  blame,  >nd  that 
Ml'.  Robinaoo  tras  <[uite  ^iitlon  of  anjthing  hut 
obliging  him,  &c.,  &e. ;  but  evaii  this  expUnation 
did  not  please  the  pnbliahors,  —  Ihej'  inaaled,  we 
beliuve,  upon  a  sum  of  £M  bein<;  paid  to  tbem  by 
n^y  of  daraa^,  —  a  sum  which  would  Just  have 
bei^n  ruin  to  the  poor  >cb>r,  who  ira^  bound  in  hon- 
or to  ketp  his  puljlishpr  scathli'ss.  As  a  drrniT  ren- 
forl  (to  make  a  long  itor)-  sbort),  Howard  took 
coiira^,  and  wrote  an  explanation  direct  to  the 
Poet  Jjaurcatn,  .\  rnwnpl  aiul  Jcindtv  worded 
anf!wer  was  immotliately  rGturacd  liy  Mr.  'Tennyson, 
giving  Mr.  Hownrd  permrsMon  tq  v»k  the  piecM  he 
Lad  selected,  and  accepting  the  comptimrfttimplie'l 
by  his  having  selected  tbem.  $ii  niiv'b  ftiTTbe  Voet 
Laureate  ;  but,  unfttrtunftteh', -Blr.  Howard  had  eom- 
mitted  (lie  furtMrraia  of  taking  a  '  wee  bit '  out  of 
Hood,  and  thai  '  wee  bit,'  it  loonis,  i*  the  copyright 
of  Messrs,  Moxon;  aitd  'wee'  m  tJie  'bit'  ij,  and 
little  as  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it,  it  is  valued 
at  £10,  which,  with  nlmc-^t  as  h>r]ge  n  sum  by  wny  of 
expen^^e?,  is  dow  clniined  by  that  firm  thfouj^h  an 
Edinburgh  lawyer.  Tbe  reison  why  we  interftrc 
in  this  matter  is  to  miff^tt  that,  if  tWia  pound  of 
flesh  be  e.taeted  from  iVIr.  Howard,  some  of  our 
wealthy  Edinbnrfjh  citizenH  xhould  aid  in  its  pay- 
ment. Evervbody  knows  that  a  sto^k  iwtor.  with  a 
salary  of  pWBaps  fifty  sfaiUingi  a  waefc,  and  an  cn- 
forccd  period  ot  idlene's  aniountitif;  to  three  months 
a  year,  in  not  very  well  able  to  stand  a  pidl  upon 
him  of  twenty  pound?."  Rlr.  TennjTOn's  English 
publishetB  do  not  appear  to  be  aa  nmiable  as   tlie 


J>r  a  late  number  of  Le  iMoniieur,  Thoophile  Gau- 
ticr  pays  the  followii^  tribute  to  M.  ^tuacois,  the 
Spanish  artist,  whoe  waniii^ful  picture  of  "  The 
King's  Justeri  "  baa  rocenlly  attr4ctfid  to  niucli  aU- 
miralion  in  this  country. 

"  Kvcry  one  ruraemliGiv  a  chartnii^  picture  by 
51.  Zamacojs  repFesuntii^  ft  nxeetin^  oldwarfs,  jest- 
ers, and  court  fooLj.  It  wrj  delii^ate,  '  flpirituel.' 
well  panted,  witb  attractive  a»d  cay  polorinw;  the 
painter  knew  how  to  pre«erre  nrt  Tn  spito  of  a  j;ro- 
te^iue  subject  vbi^  might  oaeily  have  been  turned 
into  caricature. 

■'  /.«  Favori  «lu  Jtoi,  nnw  on  exhibition,  will  meet 
with  the  same  luoeuss.  Tha  artist  shows  u*  a  dwarf 
hunchback,  tran*(brmsd  by  the  hi/"/  fimcY  of  the 
monarch  into  an  important  perrona^e.  The  little 
monster,  clothed  with  riiliculous  mafnificence,  bif[ 
with  folly,  and  swellinc  Ukc  the  Irog;  who  wisttes  to 
be  as  lar^  a*  an  ox,  bu  bead  thrown  back,  descends 
a  stiiircasc  the  atvps  of  which  are  too  bi^  for  his 
short  and  slender  lege.  One  feeb  that  ka  would 
stoop  to  pass  under  the  Are  de  Triomphs.  A  peat 
hound  accompaniea  him,  and  sennit  to  lead  him  in 
leash.  CouTtutn,  wbo  never  discu;^  a  favorite  dur- 
ing bis  reign,  bow  profoundly  to  Triboulet,  and  try 


to  obtain  a  word  of  Avor  from  hicn.  Hehaat^«ar 
of  the  ■MuMr,  tJiat  is  toffieieat.  In  tltese  aalalations 
then  IB  a  tpice  of  irony,  and  the  lords.  Mire  of  not 
beang  perceived,  torn  aside  to  smile.  But  the 
dwari",  bursting  with  pride,  seeing  only  sj^endor, 
tiiinkt  nothmg  mai«  natural  than  this  homage  ren- 
dered to  hit  pntiy  and  deformed  j»ere«n. 

"  'Die  Innls,  with  their  fine  coBtuniet,  present  a 
most  elegant  appearance;  t^ir  baujxhty  phyaioeiio- 
mies,  proud  and  full  of  raillery  nndcr  the  humility 
they  astume,  ai«  noted  anil  rendered  with  much 
power.  The  coloriag  haa  warmth  sod  hrilliancy, 
and  the  an^hitectural  background,  repi«sentiii<;  tlie 
pilare.  makes  a  fine  perspective  behind  tt>e  figvreo. 

'•  The  '  Up/cdiire  >k^-  Trmiiaire.1 '  at  Rome  is 
more  seriouft,  not  in  aitistic  treatment,  but  in  its 
rabject.  M.  Kamaooii  bring*  is  to  a  frngnl  repa^ 
of  &e  good  fkthetis,  which  takes  place  in  a  vaatted 
hall,  the  waila  of  which  at«  wUtewashed. 

"One monk  isdoin«ther«qairad reading, the  la^ 
brotheie  bring  the  food  npttfi  smoking  plattcni,  and 
tlio  monks  «at  with  good  B[^Ktita,  as  it  appears, 
b<it  without  Kabebusan  glnttony,  Tite  light,  pen- 
etratinc  tkroo^  the  deep  embnumres  of  the  win- 
da»a,  illuminates  them  with  piquant  elfect«,  and 
playa  apon  ths  rnandcd  sides  of  the  water-jan 
and  the  edges  of  the  plates.  In  the  middle  «pf 
tbe  ball,  which  the  tables  sunonnd,  eats  and  mag- 
piw  jump  or  peck  about, — ^the  innocent  motia». 
tic  amosi'ment,  tbe  plamed  and  ftarrr  ftunily  of 
the  good  fathers,  awaiting  tbe  remaaiM  of  dieir 
fitast  The  magpies  have  the  most  ooMical  air  in  tbe 
wcrid,  with  Uieir  taib  pU«ted  like  a  fan,  while  the 
cats  wear  a  ooatenled  expression  fining  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  grave  simplicity  with  which  the 
architectura  is  treated  recall*,  bnt  on  a  more  lutni- 
nous  scale,  the  mattaer  of  Granet  in  his  convent  in- 
terion.  As  to  tho  peiMnagei,  M.  Zamacoii,  who 
is  Spanish,  doea  not  paint  monks  k'ss  well  than 
dwarfe ;  he  lina  ttadied  Velasquu,  aod,  yoang  as  be 


Cbamben's  Journal,  speaking  of  tho 
llaycnx  Tapestry,  rnys ; — •*  This  wonderful  example 
of  female  industry  was  ivrought  cirea  1066  -  1068  by 
JUatilda,  ifueen  of  WiUiwn  I.  Tlie  Abbtf  de  la  Rue 
consideni  it  was  woriced  nnder  tlu  <lirection  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  1. ;  but  the 
evidence  be  brinj^  forwanl  is  not  audlclcnt  to  sup- 
port hii  theor]-.  Mr.  lioltoa.  Corney  maintains  that 
tbe  work  was  juvvideclat  the  expense  of  the  Chap- 
ter of  Bnyeux  Cathedral,  under  thair  supanntend- 
encc  and  Irom  their  il««igna.  He  remariis  :  '  If  it 
had  not  be«n  davised  wtUw  tbe  precineis  of  a 
church,  it  could  not  have  e«gapeU  &male  inlluenci; ; 
it  cobIiI  out  kave  contained  such  indications  of 
oriibatic  tuperluteaditnee-  It  is  not  without  ita 
domuuic  and  festive  soenaa ;  an  J  DomprisKs  si.i  hun- 
dred and  twenly-threc  &;utei,  but  in  tkie  number 
tbera  are  only  Aree  fomaTea.' 

''It  baa  been  well  remarked:  '  If  thcBaycoK  itp- 
ettiy  be  not  bislory  of  tbe  first  clasp,  it  is  purliapa 
something  better,  —  it  exhibits  gcntiloe  tnuts,  else- 
where sought  in  vain,  of  ttie  cwluine  and  maaners 
of  that  age,  which,  of  all  othein,  on^ht  to  be  the 
moet  interesting  to  ui ;  that  age  whu:h  gave  tu  a 
new  race  of  monarcha.  bnnging  with  tbam  new  land- 
holdara,  new  laws,  and  alioaat  a  new  )anguag«.  Aa 
in  the  magic  pimBs  of  Froisear t,  we  bare  behold  our 
aacaitors  of  each  raoe  in  iiMSt  of  thi*  occu^tionB  of 
liie,  in  court*  and  caaips,  in  partiioa  and  tn  bnttia, 
at  f«aUB  and  •a  the  bed  (»  aidtDWe.    Tbeae  are 
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chaiACteriatica  which,  of  themselves,  would  call  fbrtii 
a  livvly  interest ;  but  tbuir  value  is  greatly  eDbaoeed 
by  their  connection  with  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  hiatory,  Ihe  main  eubjct^C  of  the  vibdle 
design.' 

"  A  critic  lias  obseTved  tbe  wonderful  simitarity  of 
narration  that  appeara  between  these  and  the  mar- 
bles recently  brought  from  Nineveh,  not  only  in  the 
iamc  battle  incident,  homage  to  royalty,  iuid  evi- 
dent haste  in  executing  a  conimisBion,  but  the 
varied  size  of  Uie  figures  according  to  rank,  the 
ih^pa  of  the  trees  (some  radiating  in  buda  with 
fnncifbl  stems),  aod  the  marking  of  the  waves,  and 
minuteness  of  architecture,  combined  with  an  utter 
defiance  of  perepeetive. 

"  A  great  argument  fi)r  (liis  being  the  work  of  the 
Conqueror's  wile  is  that,  bad  the  Empress  Matilda, 
worked  the  tapestry,  she  would  have  introduced  the 
irmorial  bearings  which  were  in  her  tinie  becoming 
:K)inmon,  and  especially  the  Norman  leopards,  of 
whieh,  in  the  tapestry,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace.  Some  of  the  shields,  it  is  true,  bear  the  rude 
;:Qigies  of  a  dragon,  grilfin,  serjpent,  or  lion  ;  others, 
croaeea,  rings,  8k.;  but  these,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  leaiTied  archaiologists,  are  mere  ornaments 
utor«  akin  to  those  of  classical  antiquity  than  to 
moilern  her^dry. 

''There  is  one  shield  in  the  tapestry  nbich  appears 
U>  be  charged  with  a  cross  coupee  between  five 
roundels ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cross,  the 
^unde's  are  probably  only  the  studs  or  rivets  of  the 
iliield.  As  there  are  several  shields  in  which  the 
irnaments  are  exactly  alike,  the  arms  of  a  family 
.'annot  be  intended.  The  chief  weapon  seen  is  a 
lance,  which  was  little  used  after  the  Conquest  The 
^uudwork  of  the  tapestry  is  a  strip  of  fine  linen 
;loth,  nhieh  through  age  has  assumed  the  tinge  of 
bronn  hollsnd.  It  is  227  feet  long,  20  inches  broad, 
and  divided  into  T2  compartroents.  The  stitches 
::on!iist  of  lines  of  colored  worsted  laid  side  by  side, 
ind  bound  down  at  intervals  with  cross  fastenings. 
Tbe  parts  intended  to  represent  flesh  are  left  un- 
touched by  the  needle.  Tbe  colors  chiefly  used  are 
ilnrk  and  light  blue,  red,  pink,  yellow,  buff,  and 
Jark  and  light  green. 

"In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  in  tbe  Ar- 
chriJngia, '  the  L-olors  are  as  bright  and  distinct,  and 
the  letters  of  the  superecriptions  as  legible,  as  if  of 
^esterilay."  Bruce,  in  his  Bayeux  Tapeitri/  Eluci- 
laf'l,  says:  'It  contains  figures  of  GZ3  men,  302 
liorscs,  aJ  dogi,  505  animab  of  various  kinds,  37 
huildiniiis,  41  ships  and  boats,  and  40  trees, — ^n  all 
\,Tt\'i  figures.'  The  Saxons  wore  mustaches;  the 
N'ornians,  none.  Father  Montfaucon  caused  research- 
's to  he  made  that  ended  in  tbe  discovery  of  the  tapes- 
ry  in  Bayeui  Cathedral  in  1724.  Napoleon  I.  had 
t  cnnveyed  to  Paris  in  1803,  where  it  wasexhibited 
o  iritlame  the  mimls  of  the  people  for  the  invasion 
}!'  Kiigland.  In  1S14  it  was  showed  coiled  round  a 
roller  set  in  a  frame  with  a  winch.  The  name  of 
ihe  >  Toile  de  St.  Jean '  ■aaa  given  to  it,  beoauso  it 
was  displayed  to  the  people  on  St.  John's  Day  in 
the  Cathedral. 

"So  little  local  interest  did  this  wonderfhl  relic 
sxcite,  that  Mr.  Gumay,  in  1814,  was  nearly 
leaving  Bayeux  without  seeing  it,  because  be  did 
not  happen  to  ask  for  it  by  the  title  of  '  Tolle  de 
St.  Jcfln,'  and  bo  his  request  was  not  understood. 
Uucarel,  in  bis  Tour,  says :  '  The  priests  of  the  ca- 
theilral  to  whom  we  addressed  ourselves  for  a  sight 


of  this  remarkable  piece  of  antii^uitv  knew  nothing 
■'""'■""       B  only  of  Its  being  annually 


}f  it ;  the  circumstance  o 


bung  up  in  their  church  led  them 
what  we  nanl«d;  no  person  there  knowing  that  tbe 
abject  of  our  inquiry  anyways  related  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  whom  (o  this  day  tbey  call  Duke 
William.  During  thcFrench  Revolution  itssurren- 
der  was  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
guns,  but  Ibrtunatety  it  was  concealed.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  tbe  library  of  Bayeux,  and  is  exposed 


A  NICE  CORRESPONDENT! 

The  glow  and  the  glory  are  plighted 
To  darkness,  for  evening  is  come ; 
The  lamp  in  Glebe  Cotta^  is  lighted. 
The  birds  and  the  sheep-belts  arc  dumb ; 
'm  alone,  at  my  casement,  for  Pappy 
la  summoned  to  dinner  at  Kew ; 
'm  alone,  my  dear  Fred,  but  I  'm  happy, — 

I'm  thinking  of  you. 
wish  you  were  here ;  were  I  duller 
Tlian  doll,  j'ou  'd  be  dearer  than  dear,  — 
am  dressed  in  your  favorite  cdor,  — 
Dear  Fred,  bow  1  wish  you  were  hero  ! 
am  wearing  my  lazuli  necklace, — 
The  neckuce  yon  fastened  askew  I 
IVas  there  ever  so  rude  or  so  reckless 
A  darling  as  you? 
it  you  to  come  and  pas  sentenca 
On  two  or  three  books  with  a  plot : 
Of  course  you  know  'Janet's  Repentance': 

I  'm  reading  Sir  Waverley  Scott, 
The  story  of  Edgar  and  Lucy, — 

How  thrilling,  romantic,  and  true  ! 

Tbe  Master  — Tiis  bride  was  a  goosey  — 

/       Reminds  me  otjaa. 

"  To-day,  in  my  ride,  I  've  been  crowning 

The  Beacon  whose  ma^c  still  lures, 

For  up  there  you  discoursed  about  Browning,  — 

That  stupid  old  Browning  of  yours  ; 
His  verve  and  his  vogue  are  alarming, 

I  'm  anxious  to  give  him  bb  due ; 
But,  Fred,  he 's  not  Dcarly  so  charming 
A  poet  as  you. 
"  I  have  heard  bow  you  shot  at  the  Beeches, 
I  saw  how  you  rode  Chanticleer, 
I  have  read  the  reports  of  your  speeches. 

And  echoed  the  echoing  cheer : 
There 's  a  whisper  of  hearts  you  are  breaking,  — 

1  envy  their  owners.     I  do !  — 

Small  marvel  that  fashion  is  making 

Her  idol  of  you. 

"  Alas  for  the  world,  and  its  dearly 

.    Boueht  triumph  and  fugitive  bliae '. 

'Sometimes  I  bau  wish  1  was  merely 

A  plain  or  a  penniless  Miss ; 
But,  perhaps,  one  is  best  with  a  measure 

Of^pelf ;  and  I  'm  not  sorry,  too. 
That  1  'm  pretty,  because  it's  a  pleasure, 
My  deai«s^  to  you. 
"  Your  whim  is  for  frolic  and  fashion. 
Your  taste  is  for  letters  and  art ;  — 
This  rbyme  is  the  commonplace  passion 
That  grows  in  a  fond  woman's  heart 
Put  it  by  in  a  dainty  deposit 

For  relics,  —  we  ait  have  a  few  ! 
Some  day,  love,  they  II  print  it,  becaoae  it 
Was  written  t«  you." 

F.L. 


Printed  it  Ihe  Uninrut;  Prcn,  CunbcUc^  t>T  Wtid),  Ujilow,  ft  Cc.te  TidiMV  isd  FitUs. 
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